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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABVT1LON Boule de Neige, 423 
Ainu Hons, 42j|, 442 
Acacia armata, 99 
dealbata, 638 
Druinmondi, 99 
hastulata, 99 
lineata, 99 
pubescent, 33 
pulchellu, 99 

Acacias from Cornwall, 20, 01 
small growing, in flower, 99 
Acanthus ar bore us, 283; top of a 
plant of, 283 

Accident, extraordinary, 638 
Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, 260, 354 
Achimenes, 469 
in baskets, 175 
unhealthy, 306 
Aeonitum Napellus, 134 
Acrostic hum Mayi, 634 
Acteas, 81 
Actinidia arguta, 586 
chine mis 586 
Kolomikta, 586 
Actinidias, the, 586 
Adiantum Farleyense, 400 
pedatum, 326 
Adiantums failing, 12 
beautiful, 135 
Adlumia cirrhosa, 677 
Adonis amurensis, 79, 120 
Agapanthus not blooming, 325 
in water, 452 

Ailanthus glnndulosa, 36; as a town 
tree, 411 

Aleuroides vaporariorum, 616, 678 
Alkali solution, caustic, 306, 530, 675 
Alliums for pot culture, 715 
Aloe, treatment of, 529 
Alpines for August, 306 
Alpinia Sander a*, 652 
Alstroemerius, 390, 613 « 

Alternantheras, 63 

Amaryllis Belladonna, 334; B. maxi¬ 
ma, 428 
growing, 526 
America, a note from, 5 
American blight, 278 
Ampelopsis muralis, 450 
Veitehi, increasing, 124 
Androsace sarmentosa, 121 
Anemone apennina, 520 
blanda, 79 
coronaria, 189 
Hepatica caerulea, 520 
japonic*, alba, 287; j. Priuee Hein¬ 
rich, 79 

nemorosu. 699; n. Alleni, 700; ». 
bracteata, 700; n. Blue Bonnet, 
700; n. Celestial, 700; n. coritu- 
biensis, 700; n. intermedia, 700; 
n. Levingei, 700; n. major, ipo; 
n. plena, 700; n. purpurea. *00; 
n. qufnquefolia, 700; n. Robinson; 
ana, 700; n. Romance, 700; n. 
rosea, 700; n. rosea plena, 700; n. 
Vestal, 700 

ranunculoides, 119, 675 
the Crown, 48, 189 
the Curly-leaved Japan, 437 
Anemones, Crown, lifting, 230 
from Ireland, 456 
in London. 103 

Poppy, planting in spring, 650 
the Wood, 699 
Angelica, 78 

Angraecum sesquipcdale, propagating, 
284 

Annuals, a garden of, 606 
as carpets for beds of bulbs, 20 
autumn, sowing of, 456 
enduring for summer planting. 72 
for a clayey soil. 63 
for pots. 78 

for seasonable floral arrangements, 
312 

for the garden, 20, 160 
half-hardy, 80; In pots, 162 
hardy for the winter, 376; in the 
greenhouse, 658 
sowing hardy, 160 
Anomatheca cruenta, 606, 650 
Ants, a plague of, 21, 195 
on Apple-trees, 270 
Antirrhinums, 121, 260, 286, 330, 539 


Aphides on Apple-tree, 312 
on Sweet Peas, 269 
Apple, a curious, 484 
. and Pear-trees’ bark cracking, 646 
blossom colour in, 206; injured, 182 
Bramley’s Seedling, 1, 50, 105 
Bow Hill Pippin, 470 
Carlisle Codlin, 309 
Cockpit, 2 

Cox's Pippin over-praised, 76 
Cox’s Pomona, 610 
culture, 670 

Ecklinville Seedling, 489 
English Codlin, 309 
Ream's Pippin, 26 
Golden Spire, 26 
Irish Peach, pruning, 570 
Keswick Codlin, 309 
Lane't Prince Albert, 572 
Lord Suffleld, 309; fruiting branch 
of, 309 

Mannington's Peurmuin, 646 
Nelson Codlin, 309 
nomenclature, 12 
Reinette du Canada, 1 
Ribston Pippin not fruiting. 152 
Rosemary Russet, 554 
Rymer, 680 

Scarlet Nonpareil, 618 
Seaton House, 690 
shoots cankered, 671 
Spring Grove Codlin, 309 
Stirling Castle, 46 
Tower of Glam is, 592 
Warner’s King, 519 
Winter Greening, 710; Queening, 
630 

Wyken Pippin. 573 
Apples, a few late-cooking, 6(52 
and Pears, netting, 392; notes on, 
695 

barrels for, 544 
brown-rot, disease of, 590 
Codlin, 309 

colonial v. British, 266 
cordon, 364 
early dessert, 363 
failing, 501, 506 
from Bucks, 553 
gathering, 447 
good-keeping, 142, 629 
grubs attacking, 426 
home-grown v. colonial, 646; v. 
foreign. 709 

late, 114; keeping, 618 . 

local, 646 
marketing, 471 
not fruiting, 560 
spotted, 420, 432, 460 
storing, 443 
thinning, iso, 250 
two late-hlooming. 280 
winter-storing, 662 
Apple-tree, a seedling, 76 
American blight on, 13 
aphides on, 301 
caterpillar on. 451 
espalier, pruning, G54 
failing, 519 
in had health, 252 
lifting, 501 

newly-planted, pruning. 646 
part of an esnalier in the gardens at 
Westwick House, 710 
Apple-trees, American blight on, 359. 
652 

amongst the, 170 
ants on, 270 
“ cankered." 65>n 
canker in, 154 , 556 
dwarf, planting, 473 
espalier, 710 
failing, 238. 309 
from cuttings. 544 
not bearing, 391 
on lawn not hearing, 572 
standard, pruning, 660 
strong-growing, 196 
Apricots, pruning, 22 
seedling, 152 

Aquilegia ccerulea, flowers of, 241 
Aruhis, an edging of, 44 
Billiardieri, 134 
not blooming, 244 
Aralia racemosa, 697 
Aralia Veitehi, 556 
Aralias for tables, 270 


from cuttings, propagating, 436 Araucaria irabricata failing, 48, 250 
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Arbttttt* t'rootnei, 217 
not fruiting, 39 
the, 33 
Cnedo, 602 

Arctotis, the, 80; grandis, 81 
aspera arborescent, 80 
Arenaria montana, 268 
Aristulochia elegans, 469 % 

Armillaria mellea, 479 
Artemisia annua, 362 
Artichoke, culture of the, 000 
large green Paris, 600 
the Chinese, 94, 639 
the Jerusalem, 665 
Artichokes, 582 
Globe, 626; moving, 556 
.4rum Dracunculus, 188, 329 
Aruin Lilies, 48, 292 
failing, 151 

Arundo Donax in Norfolk, 649 
Asclepias eurassavica planted out, 437 
Asparagus, 90, 069 

bed, 628; old, 458; a weedy, 278, 
598 

beds, 208, 504; in summer, 106, 180 

buttle, the , 238 

Colmanni, 619 

cutting, 127 

in trenches, 542 

moving, 457 

plumosus, 274; turning brown, 278 
scale on, 208 
Sea-weed for, 221, 613 
seeding, 294 

sowing and planting, 05 
Sprengeri, 706 
Aspects, north, 540 
Asperula odorata, 27 
orientalis, 330 

Aspidistra failing, 2G4, 274, 427 
leaves splitting, 278 
Aspidistras failing, 250 
growing, 357 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, 712 
Ceterach, 712 
Kilix-foemina, 712 
fontanum, 712 
germanicum, 712 
laceratum, 634 
lanceolatum, 712 
marinum, 712 
Ruta-muraria, 712 
septemtrinale, 712 
Trichomanes, 712 
viride, 712 
Aspleniums, 407 
(British), 712 
Aster alpinus, 579 
acris, 354 

puniceus pulehcrrimus, 482 
Victoria, 189 
Asters, China, 189 
dying, 195, 221. 301, 306, 576 
for cutting, 543 
potting, 302 
single China, ICO 
Astilbe Davidi. 210 
japonrea in the open border, 108 
Astilbes, hybrid, 412 
A triplex Halimus, 615 
Aubrietia Bougainvillea, 159 
Bridesmaid, 159 
Campbell i, 159 

deltoidea, 159; d. grandiflora, 159 

Dr. Mules, 159 

Eyrei, 159 

Fire King, 159 

grseca, 159 

Hendersoni, 159 

Leichtlini, 159, 211 

Moerheimi, 159 

seeds, 221 

Sour, de B'. Ingram, 16] 

Allbrietias, 159, 160, 212 
increasing, 250 
Aucubas, berried. 602 
from seed, 295, 302 
August, alpines for, 306 
Auricula, a creamy-white, 205 
the, 118 

Auriculas border, 650 
show for forcing, 192 
Aviary, outdoor, 235 
swamp in, 124 
Azalea Deutsche Perle. 130 
indica after flowering, 108 
leaves falling, 628 
mollis, 225; aiftcr blooming, 108 


Azalea stems, green mould on. 560 
treatment of, 668 
Vaseyi, 217 
Azaleas, 300 
failing, 357 

for small greenhouses, 020 
hardy, moving, 707 
Indian, 204; dropping their leaves. 
138 

losing their leaves, 541 
not flowering, 180 
potting, 138 
unsatisfactory, 180 
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Batik, plant for, 432 
planting a, 7 

Bananas, growing, 280, 309 
Barberry, the Holly-leaved, 143 
wine, 292 

Barrels for Apples, 544 
Bartonia, 177 
aurea, 177 

Basket, injury to, 161 
Baskets, hanging, old, plants in, 163; 
getting them ready, 715; under 
glass, 575 

plants for hanging, 242 
Basic slag, 94 
for lawns, 607 
Bays in tubs, 473 
Bean Agua-dulce, 193 
beetle, the, 604 
pod canker, 686 

Beans, Broad, autumn- own, 66, *02 
failing, 294 

climbing, 405; in pots, 643; string- 
^ less, 374 

French, 95; in boxes y. pots, 261; 

some recent new stringless, 090 
late Runner, 527 

Runner, 96, 197, 289, 294; Runner or 
Peas, sowing, 36 
lopping, 278 

Bed, carpet, planting a, 564 
Bedding, sub-tropical, 354 
Beds, old Strawberry, 391 
on lawn, 78 

Bee-keeping starting, 165 
Bee, queen, in section crate, 305 
Bees, autumn feeding, 431 
from skep to frame hive, transferr¬ 
ing, 333 

in the winter, feeding, 459 
useful hints, 62, 165, 220, 291 
Beech hedge, renovating an old, (2s 
tree, fungus on stem of, 4 
Beeches, pollarding, 574 
Beetles, Pea and Bean, 663 
Beetle, the Bean, 664 
the Pea, 663 
Beetroot, 140, 197 
Turnip-rooted v. long-rcottd. G2G 
Begonia Cnrriferi, 255 
conclnefolia, 255 
Elntior, 619 

Gloire de Lorraine, 93, 254; growing, 
668; increasing, 151 
Gloire de Sceaux, 255 
heracleifolia, 255 
John Heal, 254 
Lafayette, 230 
leaves, fungus on, 270 
Lyncheana, 255 
manicuta, 255, 702 
Pearcei, 326 

Rex^ in winter, 013; propagating, 

semperflorens gigantca carminata, 
255 

Winter Cheer, 255 

Worthiana. 204, 825; W. as a basket 
plant, 312 

Begonias, double, seeding, 370 
dropping their flowers, 320 
failing, 390 

for the flower-garden, 244 
growing, 544 

in the open air, growing, 342, 412 
new tuberous. 619 
some winter flowering, 254 
tuberous, 522, 628; as basket plants, 
108; growing, 494; in tubs, 43; 
keeping, 445. 570; potting, 7 k ; 
raising, 86, 678, 693; starting, 717 
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Begonias unhealthy, 204 
Belladonna Lily, the, 334, 549 
Bellflowers, 188 

Bellflower, the Peach-leaved, flower- j 

ing shoot# of, 673 

Benthamia fragiferu, 689, 691 I 

Berbcria Darwini, pruning, 672 I 

Uuimpeli, 546 

increasing, 180 ' i 

virescens, 645 
vulgaris, 615 

Bignonias, treatment of, 202 
Birches, 585 
Birds and buds, 70 
and fruit-buds, 30 
and the fruit-crops, 270 
destructive, preservation of, 70 
for breeding, 62 I 

in garden, 122, 183 

Bisulphide of carbon, using. 317 1 

Blackberries, treatment of, 518 I 

Blackbird losing its feathers, 667 ! 

Blackbirds and thrushes, food of, 466 I 

Black-fly on Cherry-trees, 21 
Blanjulus girt till at us, 664 
Blight, American, 434 
Bones, dealing with, 720 
dissolving, 434 
Books— 

” A Concise Handbook of Climbers, 
Twiners, and Wall Shrubs,” 179 
“ Don’ts and Whya of Bee-keeping,” 
641 

” Insect Pests of the Farm and 
Garden,” 667 

•* Mushrooms and How to Crow 
Them,” 361 
" My Carden,” 277 
" New Creations in Plant-life,” 360 
" Pictorial Practical Carnation-grow¬ 
ing,”’ 179 

” Sweet Pea Annual, the, for 1907,” 

667 

” The Scots’ Gard’ner,” 667 
on fruit-growing, 166 
Border, half-shaded and sheltered, 
mixed, 539 

Border half-shaded, mixed, with 
arches, 539 
herbaceous, 398 
planting a, 24 
sunny, perennials for, 655 
that cold north, 688 
Borders, old flower, late renovation 
of, 103 
planting, 540 
sheltered, 023 
summer edgings to, 302 
unsatisfactory, 437 

Borecoles or Kales and the weather, 

718 

Boronia elatior, 320 
Boronias, 130 
after flowering, 24, 136 
Bottle-brush, the, increasing, 292 
Bougainvillea rubra, 176 
treatment of, 541 
Bouvardia Humboidti, 412 
Bouvardias, 395, 512, 613, 638 
losing their leaves, 702 
Bowkeria triphylla, 697 
Box-edging, 390 
Box Thorn, the, 429 
Bracken, 404 
planting, 543 

Bramble, double Pink, 380 
increasing the, 490 
Brambles, two new, 630 
white-stemmed, 630 
Brassavola nodosa, 238 
Brassicas, sowing seeds of, 218 
Brasso-Cattleya Orpheus rosea, 115; 

C. striata, 339 
Brier cuttings, SO 

from Rose foliage, to distinguish, 

306 

Penzance hedge, 454 
planting, 674 
stocks, pruning, 132 
Briers and Manetti stocks, 8 
budded in 1904, pruning, 40 
from seed, raising, 498 
Hybrid Sweet, summer pruning of, 

29ti 

standard, planting, 523 
Broccoli, a glut of. 193 
Backhouse's Winter White, 34 
Late Queen, 218 
mid-winter, 38 
Purple Sprouting, 91 
Broccolis. 127, 198 
Brood, foul, 693; destroying, 122 
rearing. 165 

Broom, the purple and its varieties, 

224 

Brow all ia data, 108 
Jamesoni, 176 
spcciosa major. 86, 371, 450 
Bruchus pisi, 663 
ruflmanus, 664 
Brugmansia arhorea, 381 
Knighti, 325 
sanguinea, 381 
suaveolens. 381 
Brugmansias. 381 
growing, 628 

Brussels Sprout, a variegated. 556 
Sprouts, 640; clubbing of, 354; for 
autumn and winter, 107; etc., 
planting out, 156, 246; quality and 
flavour in, 643 
Buddleia arfiatica, 619 
globosa, 217, 264, 505. 

Budgerigar, dead, 291, 347, 3 
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Bulb season, the, 372 
Bulbs in bloom at a certain date, 
446 

in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 3 
in (»ots, 654 
lifting, 230, 522 
potting, 469 

treatment of, 138, 250, 442 
Bullflnch ailing, 63 
dead, 431, 693 1 
feeding, 123 

with leg weakness, 667 
Bumble bees, 426 
Burchellia capensis, 85 
Bushes, transplanting, 390 
Butcher's Broom, absence of berries 
on, 169 

fruiting branch of the, 15 
not fruiting, 225 


c 


CABBAGE and Lettuce rotting, 262 
bolting, 140 
fly, the, 256 
for spring, 402 
pests, 91 

plants diseased, 94 
Cabbages, 321 
bolting in, 65 
clubbing, 111, 55G 
on pasture, 38 
scarcity of, 246 
spring, 167, 218 
Cacti, 204 

treatment of, 48, 552 
Cactus, the Night-flowering, 348 
white-flowered, treatment of, 552 
Cesalpinia Gilliesi, 324 
Caladium argyrites, 204 
Dorothy Peto, 619 
Caladiums in vases, 108 
wintering, 613 
Calanthe vestita, 441 
Calceolaria integrifolia, 33 
the bedding, 118 
Calceolarias bedding, 436 
diseased, 346 
fuiling, 260 
from cuttings, 350 
herbaceous, 204 
raising, 260 

Calla Mrs. Roosevelt, 326 
Camellia buds dropping, 24 , 628, 654, 
668 

from the open air in a Surrey garden , 
169 

leaves unhealthy, 576 
outdoors, 32, 143 
the, as a hardy shtub, 168 
Camellias in the open air, 15; in 
Devon, 8 

planting in the open air, 143 
pruning, 543 
unhealthy, 195 

Campanula isophylla alba, 3D5, 423, 
496; in the open in a Devonshire 
garden, 353 

persicifolia alba, 653; p. a. yrandi- 
flora flowering shoots of, 553 
pyramidalis, 446; not blooming, 442 
the Chimney, 446 
Campanulas, 188 
for pot culture, 552 
moving, 580 

propagating trailing, 326 
Canaries ailing, 333 
two dead, 207 

Canary, a dead, 47, 235, 333, 417, 560, 
706 

ailing, 319 
dying, 347 
not singing, 390 
with abscess, 487 
with constipation, 693 
Canary’s bad moult, 151 
Canna seedlings, treatment of, 138 
treatment of, 422 
Cunnas, 680 
keeping, 460, 541 
in pots, 628 

Canterbury Bells, 134, 342 
Cape Hyacinth, the, flowering spikes 
of, 687 

Caragana arborescens, 616 
Cardoon, the, 418 
Carnation, a seedling, 354 
bed, insects in, 70; making, 418 
cuttings, 672 
failing, 306 
• Fair Maid, 476 
Floriana, 41 
flowers injured, 876 
Glacier, 9 

Harrison’s White, 443 

Lady Bountiful, 9, 469 

Lilian Pond. 9 

Lord Chas. Beresford, 117 

Mary Morris, 149 

Miss Audrey Campbell, 651 

Xorway, 9 

Reliance, 9 

Royalty, 620, 716 

rust, 642 

seed, 123 


Society, Winter-flowering, 298 
The Belle, 9 
Trojan, 397; in pots, 619 
White Enchantress, 9 
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j Carnations, 418, 642 
j American, 274 
and Picotees, 120 
i border, in the winter, 74 

j dying, 288 

I failing, 473 
fine white, 397 
keeping, 476 

Malmaison, 94, 337; damping, 192; 
failing, 221; mite in, 256; un¬ 
healthy, 256 
Marguerite, 522, 716 
planting, 500 

repotting American Tree, 240 
seedling Tree, 176 
selection of, 418 
sparrows destroying, 22 
spot in, 529, 536 

Tree, 204 , 390, 681; American White- 
flowered, 9; blind, 12 
winter-flowering, 149, 162, 225, 604, 
673 

winter-flowering, repotting, 423 
wireworin among, 236 
Carpets for beds of bulbs, 98 
Carrot Early Gem, 247 
Carrots, 596 
early, 691 
forked, 628 

summer-sown, 640, 718 
Cassia corymbosa, 513, 652; in the open 
air, 496 

Catananche ccerulea, 541 
Caterpillar, 380 

Caterpillars destroying Euonymus, 172 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 270, 560 
Cattleya Atalanta, 427 
Loddigesi var. Harrisonice, 479 
Schroder®, 654 

Cattleyas and Muxillarias unhealthy, 
171 

Cauliflower Autumn Giant, 596 
plants failing, 256 

Cauliflowers, autumn, and Broccoli, 
596 

early, 265 
exhibition, 48 
wireworm attacking, 294 
Cavendishia acuminata, 371 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 372; 
increasing, 3C 
increasing, 334 
pruning, 108 

Cedar of Lebanon dying, 411 
Celeriac, 499 
Celeries, 223 
Celery, 527 

artificial manure for, 48 
bolting, 644 
earthing up, 401 
growers’ burdens, 639 
growing, 665 
keeping, 542 
late, 66; rotting, 66 
leaves injured, 466 
notes about, 246 
plants running to seed, 554 
planting, 167 
Centaureu ragusina. 04 
Centipedes and millipedes, 652 
' and wireworm, 161 
in rock garden, 576 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 620 
! Cereis californica, 314 
canadensis, 314 
chinensis, 314 
! Griflithi. 314 
I Siliquastrum, 217, 313 
racemosa, 314 
texensis, 314 
1 Cerinthe, 320 

Cesspool liquid, 584 
I Cestrum elegans, 707 
j Ceterach oflkinarum, 284 
Chequer-tree, the, 586 
Cherry Black Heart, 336 
Froamore Early Bigarreau, 280 
grafting a, 420 

Governor Wood in a pot, 336 
May Duke, pruning, 808 
Morello, not fruiting. 36; pruning, 
598 

Heine Hortense, 266 
i Cherries failing to set, 473 
j good, 335 

not bearing, 560 
| sweet, 419 

under glass. 104 

Cherry Plum, the, increasing, 513 
Cherry-tree, black aphis on, 252 
unhealthy, 281 

Cherry-trees, black-fly on, 21 
Chestnut, the, and Horse-Chestnut, 
519 

Chicory, blanching, 462 
blanched, 168 

Chimonanthus fragrans, 689; f. not 
blooming, 501, 642; /. grandiflorus 
and Choisya ternata, 586 
Chionodoxa Boissicri, 82 
sardensis, 521 

Chionodoxas and Scillas, 051 
Chironin ixifera, 565, 560 
I Chlorophytum datum variegation, 

I 529 

| Choisya and Viburnum, group of, in 
Mr. Chambers’ garden, 411 
I ternata, 411 

1 Chorozemns culture and propagation 
of, 41 

i Christmas blooms—a paradox, 681 
Daffodils at, 376 
1 Chrysalis, a, 256 


Chrysanthemum, a curious early- 
flowering, 18 
| A. H. Hall, 18 

Algernon Davis, 480 
Alice Butcher, 678 
Alice Crate, 525 
Anastasia, 678 

a new type defined by the N.C.S., 
632 

| Belle Pauline, 508 

I B. Kenyon, 480 

! Blanche Colomb, 678 

| Blush Beauty, 408 

I British Empire, 480 

I Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 6 

I bud-retaining, 284 

| buds, 418; failing, 408 

i Captain Stirling, 507 

j Carrie, 408 

Champs d’Or. 6, 408, 480 
C. J. Ellis, 18 
Clara, 480 
Coronation, 525 
I Crimson Pride, 6 

Crown of Gold, 588 
Cullingfordi, 622 

culture, definition of terms in, 42 
Distinction, 26, 578 
Dora Godfrey. 26 « 

Dorothy Goldsmith, 480 
Duchess, 479 

early - flowering Pompon Mignon, 
451 

Earlv Queen, 26 
Edith Hurling, 588 
1 Edith Jamieson, 508 

Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland, 
622 

; Elegance, 26 
Eric, 440 
Ethel, 424, 486 
Exmouth Crimson, 622 
F. 8. Vallis for cutting, 584 
Francois Pilon, 6 
Fred Duck, 508 
Florence Gillham, 440 
, Galatea, 588 

j George Terry, 508 

; Goacher’s Crimson, 408 
Goacher’s Pink, 6 
Golden Age, 622 
Golden Beauty, 678 
Grace, 525 
Guy Hamilton, 622 
Harold Wells, 480 
| Hetty Wedge, 608 
H. Hearn, 588 
I Hilda, 440 
i Hilda Tulley, 622 
Howard H. Crane. 6 
H. W. Riemau. 622 
| Improved Massl, 408 
Jeanette, 440 
J. H. Runciemun, 525 
I Jumbo, 479 
Kathie, 588 

! King of the Earlies, 480 
j Kitty, 408 
# La Pactole, 6 
La Parisienne, 408 
Ladysmith, 26, 507 
Lady Talbot, 480 
Lady Windsor, 648 
leaves damaged, 151 
leucanthemum as a hedge, 606 
Lizzie Adcock, 6 
Lt.-Col. Ducroiset, 507 
Louis Lemaire, 408 
Lyon, 678 
Mabel Goacher. 26 
Mme. K. Lefort, 678 
Mme. Eulalie Morel, 480 
Mme. Felix Perrin, 622 
Mme. G. Rivol, 622 
Mme. H. Doublet, 622 
Mme. Louise Cbarvet, 6 
Mme. Paolo Radaelli, 622 
Mme. Th^rfese Panckoucke, 622 
lie. Gabrlelle Debrie, 6 
lie. Louis Cbarvet, 622 
Magnificent, 480 
Marjorie Jefferies, 480 
Market Red, 6 
Marvel. 525 
Mary Pouting. 26 
Matthew Hodgson, 6, 622 
Mercedes, 424 
Merstham Beauty, 26 
Merstham White, 588 
Miguon, 678 
Miss Codringtoji, 507 
Miss Dorothy Oliver, 507 
Miss Edith Davey. 622 
Miss E. Partridge, 588 
Miss Hilda Rawlcy, 480, 507 
Moneymaker, 18, 507 , 525 
Mr. Selby, 678 
Mrs. Andrews, 588 
Mrs. Arthur Beech, 424 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. 480, 493 
Mrs. Chas. H. Curtis, 26 
Mrs. Coddrington, 480 
Mrs. D. Willis James, 507 
Mrs. Edmund Rogers, 562 
Mrs. E. Stacey, 678 
Mrs. F. Judson. 622 
Mrs. Geo, Beech, 622 
Mrs. Greenfield. 6 
Mrs. Henry Perkins, 508 
Mrs. Herman Kloss. 622 
Mrs. John E. Dunne, 480 
Mrs. J. Perriti, 6 
Mrs. J. Thompson, 622, 685 


Mrs. Norman Davis, 507 
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Chrysanthemum Mrs. E. C. Pulling, 
480 

Mrs. R. D. Eves, 480 

Mrs. R. F. Felton, 479 

Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, 480 

Mrs. Swinburne, 622 

Mrs. Sydney Fox, 578 

Mrs. Thynne, 688 

Mrs. W. J. Makant, 480 

Mrs. Wm. Knox, 607 

Mychett Beauty, 6 

Nagoya, C, 622 

name, 622 

new early-flowering Surrey, 480 
new exhibition Japanese, 50K 
Nonin’a Single, 26 
Norman Davis, 480 
novelties, promising Japanese, of the 
past season, 682 
Old Gold, 622 
Orange Pet, 678 
Perle Rose, 6 
Phyllis Chittenden, 480 
Pink Beauty, 26 
Pink Victoria, 622 
Pride of Keston, 525 
Pretty Polly, 525 
President Loubet, 507 
Princess, 424 
Princess Victoria, 622 
Rachel. 525 
Reginald Vallis, 607 
Roi des Blancs, 480 
Rosie, 408 
rust, 492 

shows, 550, 608; shows of the future, 
678; shows, the change in, 18 
show, the last of the season, 587 
single-flowered, of the same growth 
as Ladysmith, 578 
- Snowflake, 622 
Source d'Or, 6, 588 
stopping and timing, 648 
Tancrede Beauty, 6 
Tom King, 508 
Tuxedo, 622 
Venus, 26 

Veuve Clicquot, 678 
Violet Lady Beaumont, 6 
Walter Jinks, 507 
W. Beadle, 480, 507 
W. Gooding, 507 
Western King, 6 
White Lady, 678 
White Quintus, 6 
Winter Cheer, 622 
Yellow Lefort, 678 
Yellow Mrs. J. Thompson, 622 
Yellow Victoria, 622 
Chrysanthemums, a representative 
dozen, early-flowering, 84 
against a south wall, 158 
autumn work among, 396 
, black-fly on, 298 

bud-development and bud-retaining. 

358. 368, 386. 424 
buds failing, 6 

conspicuous blooms of,' at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace show, 534 
decorative growing, 78; in pots, 284 
dividing early-flowering, 202 
doubtful decorative, 12 
dwarf for window-boxes, 186 
early, and boisterous winds, 298; at 
the Crystal Palace, 466 
early-flowering, 241, 331, 408, 440, 
493; after blooming, 480; a March 
propagation of, 42 ; Fee J upon a is, 
480; growing, 550; in Scotland, 
480; lifting stools of, 578;’of crim¬ 
son or chestnut colour, 525; plant¬ 
ing, 138, 158, 180; propagating, 
648; three 'little known, 52 
easily grown by a cottager, 534 
exhibition, summer quarters of, 
298; the object of late June stop¬ 
ping, 258 
failing, 440, 562 
feeding, 388, 896 
for cut flowers, 632 
for walls, 147 
four new market, 424 
from open garden at Christmas, 686 
good early-flowering for border cul¬ 
ture, 685 
grubs eating, 4 
hardy, 562 

how to treat young plants, 136 
in a Guernsey market garden, 507 
in a mixed house, 608 
in pots, 52, 240 

Japanese, early-flowering good, 186 
late-flowering, for market. 622; grow¬ 
ing, 658; late-planted, early-flower¬ 
ing, 228; struck, 136 
lifting. 221 

Madeline Davis and Chatsworth. 
648 

mildew on, 396 

miniature-flowered Pompon, 632 
new early single-flowering, 440 
notes on new varieties, 480 
planting early-flowering, 84 
Pompon, that are too big, 440; bed 
of early-flowering, 480; for a subur¬ 
ban garden, 678 
preparing the blooms, 492 
ripened wood and the buds, 408 
rust on, 396 

seasonable notes, 78. 136, 157, 172, 
228, 240, 298, 338, 408, C48 
second crown-buds, 258 
selecting the buds, 358 
setting up of trade di: 
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Chrysanthemums, single, 147, 241, 440, 
562, 607, 685; colour of, 48; grow¬ 
ing, 588 

six early-flowering, 480 
six good early-flowering Japanese, 
136 

some new Japanese, 479, 491 
1 some of the newer single-flowered, 
525, 588 

some of the novelties, 507 
| specialising in the garden, 6 
spidery and single-flowered, 136 
spring, propagation of, 84 
staking border, 284 
stopping and timing, 18, 654, 678, 

I 680; and bud selection, the plants, 

, 52, 78 

i striking, 578 

I summer position of, 228 

I table decoration of, 534 

I too many Japanese, 185 

j treatment of, 451; young plants, 84 
twelve free-flowering decorative, 693 
j twenty • four exhibition Japanese, 

; 654 ; of easy culture, 658 

two dozen decorative, 0 
I two good late, 578; single, 607; 
i varieties, 60S 

what to do with side-shoots, 298 
which buds to retain, 386 
white early-flowering Japanese, 440 
without heat, propagating, 550 
with weak stems, 578 
Chrysogonum virglnianum, 244 
Cinerarias, 412 
and green-fly, 445 
double, 138 
drooping, 108 
failing, 320 
in bad health, 628 
Star, 32 

their treatment in hot weather, 215 
Citron, the, 104 

Citrus japonica fructu elliptico, fruit 
j of, 105; showing habit of plant, 

; 103 

trifoliata, 104 
I triptera, fruit of, 105 

Clarkias, 422 
| Clematis coccinea, 482 

Duchess of Edinburgh, 693 
Flammula without scent, 482 
| grata, 456 

I indivisa lobata not flowering, 74 

Jackmani, pruning, 613 
i lanuginosa Belle Nantaise, 315; l. 

I lPm. Kennett, 647 

montana, increasing, 501; pruning, 
190 

I Mrs. Bateman in a pot, 163 
Mrs. G. Jackman, pruning, 680 
i not blooming, 316 . 

| Perle d'Azur, 495; growing naturally, 

j 495 

planting, 8 
the garden. 315 

I Clematises and Hollyhocks failing, 
320 

dying, 208 
fdr the garden, 547 
in pots, 162 
pruning, 286, 450, 468 
Clianthus puniceua, 113; p. albus, 113 
Climber for trellis, 414 
Climbers, flowering, for north walls, 
287 

for arch, 432 
for fernery, 557 
for greenhouse, 74 
for walls in winter, 645 
not flowering freely, 264 
on tree-trunks, 278 
quick-growing indoor, 418 
to cement wall, fastening, 138 
Olivia a seedling, 85 
cyrtanthiflora, 85 
Gardeni, 85 

miniata, 85; m. citrina, 85 
nobilis, 85 
Clivias failing, 130 
Clover Calvary, 445 
in tennis-lawn, 370 
Clovers, 432 

Cobea scandena, 876, 613 
Cockroach, the, 536 
Codlin-moth, the, 256, 890 
Coelogyne cristata, 4, 511; growing, 
511 

Colchicum crociflorum, 28 
Cold, the use of artificial, and flori¬ 
culture, 274 
Coleuses, 129, 395 
in winter, keeping, 618 
Coleus thyrsoideus, 18, 74 
Coleworts. 246 
Collinsia bicolor. 897 
Columbine Rocky Mountain, flowers 
of, 241 

Columbines ns cut flowers, 241 
Colutea arborescens, 616 
Comb foundation, 165 
Combination, an uncommon and pleas¬ 
ing, 216 

Commelina coelestis, 606 
Compounds, poisonous, for horticul¬ 
tural and agricultural purposes, 
62 

Conifers, cutting down, 556 
sowing seeds of, 124 
Conservatory, a dark, 598 
making a, pay, 541 
pi ante for, 526 
pot-Vines in. 710 
shading a, 325 


Constantinople,-shrubs for, 429 
Convolvulus, a shrubby, 357 
Cneorum in Mr. Chambers' garden 
j at Haslemere, 851 
Coral-trees, the, 441 
Cordon bleu, dead, 487 
Cordyline erythrorachis, 243 
i Coreopsis Granti, 56 
Cornflower, American, 4 In 
C orn us, 689 

| alba, 689; a. sibirica, 689 
I canadensis, 689 

capitata, 689, 691 
l florida, 689; fl. rubra, 689 

i Ttousa, 689 

Mas, 689 
Nuttalli, 689 
stolonifera, 689 
sueejea, 689 
Corydalis, 635, 676 
angustifolia, 635 
I aurea, 636 

| australis, 714 

| bulbosu, 636; b. var. densiflora, 036 

1 bracteuta, 636 

I capnoides, 636 

Cuseana, 636 
cashineriana, 636 
cava, 636 

! cheilanthifolia, 636 
glauca, 636 
Gortsehakovi, 636 
Govaniana. 636 
Kolpakowskyana, 636 
• Ledebouriana, 636 
longiflora, 636 
lutea, 637 
Marschalliana. 637 
nobilis, 637 
| ophiocarpa, 637 
I pallida, 637 
I * rutfffolia, 637 
I • Scouleri, 687, 

I Sewerzowi, 637 
: thalictrifolia, 637 

tomentella, 638 
I tomentosa, 638 
| Wilsoni, 638 
I Corylus, 601 

americana, 601 
I Avellana, 601 
I Coiurna, 601 
I heterophylla, 602 
| mandschurica, 602 

maxima, 601; m. var. atro-purpurea, 

1 602 
j rostrata, 602 
tubulosa, 601 
Corypha australis, 672 
[ Cosmos, 715 
growing, 473 

Cottage gardens, hardy fruit in, 358 
window plants, 58 
Cotton-plant, growing the, 221 
Covent Garden, notes from, 274, 452 
Crassula coccinea, 168 
falcata, 371 
not fruiting, 574 

Pyracantha berries, fungus on. 536; 
dying, 64; on a north wall, 642 
Cratagus Ellwangeriana, fruiting 
branch of, 181 

Creeper for a porch facing north, 
236 

Creepers, greenhouse, attention to, 
163 

Cresses, Purple Rock, 159 
Crieket-field in poor condition, 641 
Crinum capense, 540 
Crioceris asparagi, 288 
Crocus, a fine autumn, 416 
Aitchisoni, 415 
bulbs? mice destroying, 36 
in growth, transplanting, 688 
medius, 482 
pulchellus, 456 
vitellinus, 80 

Crocuses growing in Cocoa-nut-flbre, 3 
Crops, Tares and succeeding, 13 
Croquet-lawn, topdressing, 473 
Crown Imperial, the, 302 
Cuckoo-spit, 248, 270 
Cucumber culture, 193 
flowers, fertilising, 362 
Tender and True, 462 
Cucumbers, 261, 378 
failing, 198 
growing, 112 

in a frame, growing, 138 
insect-infested, 318 
pinching, 36 
shading, 91 
unsatisfactory, 166 
Cupid one, the Blue, 541 
Currant, Black, Naples, 488; Boskoop 
Giant, fruiting branch of, 448 ; 
bushes failing. 460; Carter's Cham¬ 
pion, 448; Lee’s Prolific, 448 
hushes, insects on. 322 
mite, black. 70, 172, 208. 466, 664 
red. La Versaillnise, 539 
shoots, Black, insect eggs on, 576 
White Dutch, 490 

Currants. Black, 48, 448; cutting old 
wood out of, 332; failing, 404; in¬ 
creasing, 516; pruning, 654 
flowering, 143 
preserving, 263 

Red and White, 490; pruning, 654 
Cuscuta Epithymum, 288 
Custard Marrow, 428 
Cyanide, using, 201, 361 
Cyaniding machine, Edwards’ patent 
safety, 150 


Cycas Micholitzi, 325, 619 
Cyclamen, 642 
Coum, 80 
flowers, 41 

persictim blooming outdoors, 658 
Salmon Queen, 191 
Cyclamens after flowering. 108, 720 
hardy, planting, 78 
Persian for profit, 191 
under tree, 24 
young, 300 

Cypripedium aureum Uyeanum, 171; 
H. album, 331 

insigne, 511; and some of its varie¬ 
ties and hybrids, 702; growing, 
608 

leaves unhealthy, 42 
Rothschildiunum, 213 
Youngianum superbum, 67 
Cytisus, 616 

Andreanus, 217; and its forms, 372; 
A. Butterfly, 872; A. Daisy Hill, 
372; A. Dragon-fly, 372; A. Firefly, 
372; flowering shoot of, 372; A. 
Mayfly, 372 

purpureus albus, 224; p. incarnntus, 
224 


DAFFODX&S at Christmas, 376 
and Tomatoes, where they grow, 507 
at Long Ditton, 145 
forcing, 574 
for forcing, 476 
for profit, 487 
from seed, 134 
in Grass, 221 
in Japan, 1G5, 185 
not blooming, 63 

self-yellow Trumpet, notes on, 352 
Daffodil, the Musk, 230 
yellow-stripe disease, 571 
Dahlia, a harlequin, 414 
Caradoc, 510 
Cockatoo, 548 
Columbia, 548 
Dainty, 548 
Daisy Euston, 481 
Daisy Staples, 510 
” Diavolo, 510 
Dr. G. G. Gray, 510 

Fnlrv UR 

F. M.’ Stredwlck, 548 
George Gordon, 548 
Hamlet, 510 
Harbour Light, 548 
H. F. Robertson, 482 
H. Shoesmith, 548 
H. W. Sillem, 548 
Hyacinth, 510 
J. H. Jackson, 548 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 456 
Lady Colin Campbell, 548 
Meteor, 510 

Miss Dorothy Oliver, 482 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, 482 
Mrs. F. C. Stock, 482 
Mrs. Geo. Stevenson, 482 
Mrs. H. Shoesmith. 548 
Mrs. J. J. Crowe, 481 
Mrs. McMillan, 548 
Mrs. Saunders, 481 
Mrs. S. T. Wright, 548 
Mrs. Winstanley, 548 
Nelson, 548 
Pearl, 548 
Phineas, 548 
Rainbow, 548 
Rev. Arthur Hall, 510 
roots, lifting, 548 
Ruby Grinsted, 510 
Sirius, 548 
Sunshine, 510 
Uncle Tom, 548 
Victorian, 548 
White Lady, 548 
W. Hopkins, 548 
William Marshall, 548 
W. Treseder, 607 
Dahlias, 81, 418 
and wasps, 436, 48£ 
Anemone-flowered, 436 
Cactus, 12; for garden decoration, 
421; keeping, when cut, 519 
changing colour, 342 
good Cactus, of various colours, 548 
increasing, 28 
in November, 565 
lifting, 556 
new Cactus, 510 
pot-roots of, 195 
propagating. 123 
single Cactus, 468 
the flowering of, 260 
yellow Cactus, 481 
young, treatment of, 128 
Daisies in lawn, 515, 698 
Michnelmas, 487 

Daisy, the Ox-eye, ns a hedge, 606 
Damson-tree, non-fruiting, 488; purg¬ 
ing, 50 

Damson-trees in bad condition, 388 
Daphne alpina, 711 
Blagayana, 711 
Cneorum, 211, 711 
glandulosa, 711 
Gnidium, 711 

indica, growing, 654; propagating, 
196 

Mezereum, 645; 711 

nal from 
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Daphnes, the, and their propagation, 

Darlingtonia, soil for, 250 i 

Datura, 337 ! 

Stramonium, 654 
white, failing, 575 
Davalliu cananensis elegans, 634 
elegans, Mayi, 634 
so lid a superba, 634 
Davallias, 5oti 
Day Lily, 483 

Decorations, seasonable floral, 703 
Delphinium Belladonna, 628 
Delphiniums, 557 
in bloom in autumn, 522 
tall, 398 

Dendrobium fimbria tom, 143 
nohile, 427, 511 
speeiosum, 83 

Dendrobiums and Cypripedimns un¬ 
healthy, 233 

Deutzia and Calceolaria from Hawk- 
hurst, Sussex, 217 

Boule Roue, flowering shoot of, 429 
campanulata, 485 

gracilis, 130; g. after blooming, 129 
Lemoinei, 75 
Deutzias in pots, 180 
Diascia barbaric, 605 
Dicrvilla alba , 392 
Diervillas, the, 392 

Digging, autumn, 498 1 

Dimorphotheca Eckloni, 442, 482 
Diospyros Kaki, 560 j 

Diplacus glutinosus in the open air, I 

385 

Diplosis pyrivora, 238, 300 
Disa, 201 
cornutu, 201 
crassicornia, 201 
graminifolia, 201 
grandiflora, 201 

hybrids, 202 j 

longicornu, 202 | 

pulchra, 201 

racemosa, 202 1 

sagittalis, 202 ! 

tenuifolia, 202 j 

tripetaloides, 202 
Dodder, the small, 288 
Dog Rose, the, and Manetti-stocks, j 

12 

Dogwoods, the, 689 . | 

Dondia Epipuctis, 606 j 

Doronicums, 188 j 

Dorset, fruit notes from, 387 
notes from, 20 ' 

Dracienas, 108 
increasing, 94 

Drought, the prolonged, 428 
Ducks, management of, 62 


E 


EARTH, burnt, 5#8 
Eccremocarpua scaber, 500 
Echeverias in winter. 490 
Echinocystis lobuta, 7, 28 
Edelweiss, 418 
Edging, plants for, 68C 
Effect, good, from simple things, 212 
Egg-plants, how’ to cook, 292 
Egg yield, increasing the, 706 
Elder, the Golden, 15 
Elm-tree, wasps in, 426 
Epiphyllum Gaertneri, 149 
Epiphyllums, 619 
Eranthis cilicus, 28 
hyemalis, 24 
Erica arborea, 112 
australis, 112 
carnea, 89, 112 
cinerea alba major, 295 
lusitanica, 112 
mediterranea, 112 
melanthera, 707 
Veitchi. 112 
Erinus, the, 579 
Eriobotyra japonica, 196 
Erythrina, 441 
crista-galli, 441 
herhacea, 441 
Hurnei, 441 
indica, 441 

Escallonia macrantha, 654 
pruning, 143, 613 
Espalier Apple-trees, 710 
Eucalypti, hardy, 362 
Eucalyptus fallacy, the, 602 
Gunni at Offington House , near 
Worthing, 155 
Eucharis, notes on, 493 
Eugenia apiculata, 379 
Cgni, 379 

Eulalia japonica, 594; j. variegata, 594; 
j. zebrina, 594 
sacchariflora, 594 
sinensis, 594 
Eulalias, the, 594 

Euonvmus, caterpillars destroying, 
172 

europams, 505, 630 
Eupatoriuin atroruhens, 239 
ianthinum, 239 
odoratum, 239 

petiolare, 239; and vernale, 75 
prohum. 239 
riparium. 239 
trapezoideum, 239 


Eupatorium8, greenhouse, 239 
Euphorbia jacquinieeflora, 513 
millifera, 180 
polychroma, 211 
splendens, 292 

Evergreens, transplanting, 350 
Exacum macranthum, 020 
Exochorda grandiflora, 196 


F 


FABIAN A imbricate, S25 
Fence, fruit-trees on,.709 
Fendlera rupicola, 601 
Kennel a3 a vegetable, 462 
flower, the. 683 
Fern, a climbing, 227 
a fine, 407 

case and window-box gardening for 
workmen, 58 

cases, workmen’s, 116, 148 

fronds for cutting, 158; drying, 213; 

scale on, 684 
liquid-manure to, 668 
notes, 284 

soil for the Royal, 108 
wall, making a, 536 
Ferns, 418 
basket, 624 

British, propagating, 549 
climbing, 227 
conservatory, 368 
deciduous, 549 
failing, 63 
Filmy, 535 
for cutting, 228 
for decorating rooms, 684 
for growing in hanging-baskets, 98 , 

hardy, for decoration, 358; in 
autumn, 439; in winter, 382; notes 
on, 712 

Hare’s-foot, 506 

in bad condition, 557 

Maiden-hair, 310; in rooms, 3R2 

new, 634 

on walls, 64, 69 

potting, 30 

planting a wall with, 370 
repotting, 171 
resting, 535 
Ribbon, 506 

seedling, 59, 250, 310; raising, 31 
Tree, 242 

under greenhouse stage, 362 
Fernery for climbers, 557 
the hardy, 634 
Ficus hengaiensis, 682 
Cannoni, 682 
Car lea, 682 
eburnea, 682 
elastica, 628, 682 
falcata, 682 
macrophylla, 682 
pandurata, 682 
1‘urcelli, 683 
rad leans, 683 
religiosa, 683 
repens, 683 
stipulata, 683 
Sycamorus, 688 
villosa, 683 
Fig family, the, 682 
in pot, 613 
the, 49 

the, its hardiness, 646 
Figs and Apricots under glass,- grow¬ 
ing, 24 

dropping, 362, 514, 516 
falling, 304 

green, preserving, 501 
in pots, 662 
not ripening, 470 
not swelling, 332 
propagating, 570 
protection, 584 
treatment of, 50 
tree not fruiting, 584 
Fig-trees, removing fruit from, 618 
Fir-tree, fungus on, 451 
posts, fungus ou, 602 
Flame-flower, the, 244 
the, in Devon. 330 
Flavour in vegetables, 599 
Flax Crimson-flowered, 123 
the annual. 343 

the New- Zealand, 244; in Iceland, 
284 

Flax Lilies, the. 259 
Flower bed, planting a, 570 
beds, effective planting of, 564; 

permanent planting of, 189 
border, improving the soil xd. 30 
liorders, evergreen, 655; re-arrange- 
ment of, 370 

garden, grouping in the, 712; notes 
of the past summer, 563 
notes, hardy, 79, 211, 268, 412. 579 
Flowers, alpine, good colour from. 
649; *mol! bed of, 384 
and Grasses, wihl, arrangement of. 
326 

and vegetables, selecting. 82 
azure and blue, in the wild garden, 
520 

dry weather, 842 

florist, for show, dressing and stag¬ 
ing, 231 

for church decoration, 367 

for house and room decoration, 3 


rernalc, 289 
Weinmannianum, 239. 
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hardy cut, at exhibitions, 511 


gl 


for house adornment, 70S 



Flowers in the greenhouse from Octo¬ 
ber to January, 672 
late, 540 

scarlet, bed for, 404 
some old-time, 700 
spring, in the house, 202 
white, for winter, 394; and early 
spring in the greenhouse, 620 
Fly, the white, 616, 698 
Foliage, a wreath of fine, from a hurdy 
Vine, 519 
baskets of, 311 
for decoration, 58 
from bulbs, removing, 250 
Forests, the turpentine, 131 
Forget-me-not from seed or cuttings, 
212 

the Wood and its forms, 267 
Forget-me-nots, 205 
potting, 526 
Forsyt h ins, .’19 

Forsythia riridissima, flowering shoots 
of, 39 

Fowl-manure, value of, 94 
Fowls dying, 93 
for general utility, 403 
losing their feathers, 263 
the most suitable for a small run, 
555 

winter management of, 612 
with scaly legs, 77, 305 
Foxglove, monstrous, 244 , 285 
in odd corners, 260 
in the garden, 230 
Frame, a cold, 442 
propagating, arranging a, 570 
Francisceas, increasing, 180 
Freesla Armstrongi, 215 
aurea, 215 
Chapmani, 215 
Kewensis, 215 
Tubergeni, 215, 619 
Freesias, 357, 494 
growing, 48 
little known, 215 

Fringe for stone edge of pond, 068 
Fritillaria. grub injuring, 686 
imperialis, 302 
pudica, 579 

Frost and plant preservation, ff>2 
Fruit, a class for, 560 
hags for protecting, 554 
blossoms protection, 46 
buds and birds, 209 
bushes, insects on, 256; manuring, 

crops, 209; the, in Devon, 307 
crop, the, in 1906, 380, 517 
culture in England, 592 
current work. 279 
garden, 115; lime in the, 660 
growing, 1, 484, 598, 720 
hardy in eottage gardens, 358 
'ndustry, lubour in the, 125 
late gathering of, 629 
naming, 470, 573 
prospects, 154, 170, 237 
protecting, 42o 
room, notes from the, 25 
show, the Royal Horticultural, 4R9 
stocks, grafting, 690 
supply, a new source of. 126 
thinning. 304 
Fruittttee, pruning, 553 
stocks, price of, 690 
Fruit-trees and quicksilver, 319 
as cordons, culture of, 690 
bad planting of, 660 
budding, 420 
building a wall for, 359 
caustic wash for cleaning, 571 
torrugated iron for, 60 
failure of, 331 
flowering branches of, 68 
for west wall, 420 
in bloom, 141 
in dry borders, 471 
in pots, 335, 419, 537; doing badly 
236 

lime' for, 694 

liquid-manure for, 170, 662 
newly-planted, pruning, 573 
on back wall, 560 
on fence, 709 

on walls, 126; watering, 233, 415 

planting, 25, 471 

pruning, 308; newly-planted, 2 

repotting, 610 

root pruning, 848, 484 

summer, pruning, 250, 560 

to stakes, tying, 420 

trained, summer pruning, 279 

transplanting. 709 

wull, disbudding, 105 

washes for, 694 

Fruits, hardy, for competition, 538 
packing tender, 303 
season of. 501 
tender, packing, 237 
the best hardy, 75 
Fuchsia flowers dropping, 569 
hedge, pruning a, 435 
Fuchsias after flowering, 292 
as climbers, 254 
for autumn blooming? 452 
for elevated positions, 482 
good, 654 
in the garden, 205 
not blooming, 326 
old. 715 

putting away for the winter, 512 
starting, 641 
treatment of, 598 
Fumitories, the, 035, C76 


Fumitory, the Climbing, 677 
Fungus in lawn, 94, 506 
in soil, 39 

on Begonia leaves, 270 
on Fir-tree posts, 602 
on Grapes, 270 
on lawn, 664 

on Pelargonium-leaves, 64 
on Potato, 680 
on stem of Beech-tree, 4 
on trees, 652 
on Violet-leaves, 4 
Funkia grandiflora, 594 
Funkias in flower, 288 
in pots, 512 
Furze, seedling, 248 
Fusicladium pirinum, 216 


Q 

GABLE of house, covering for, 689 
Gaillardias, 212, 376 
pegging down, 418 
Galega, 302 

officinalis and Swainsonia, 330 
Galtonia candicans, 146; flowering 
spike* of, 687 
Garden, a, on clay, 123 
i arches, 174, 286 

chalk-hill, manuring, 398 
cultivating a neglected, 570 
edgings, 7 
front, the, 713 
grubs in, 4, 664 
I insects in, 113 

I laying out a, 269 

Mr. Fox's, in, at Rnsehill, Falmouth, 
101 

! or cemetery? 4h2 
poor, manuring, 84 
refuse, 468 

room, a, by Harold Peto, Bridge 
House, Weybridge, 715 
rooms as part of the bouse, 715 
seeds for. 78 
semi-wild, 351 
small front. 208 
soil, improving, 384 
the, outdoor, 466 
the wild, 118 
| vermin in, 398 

! walls in summer, 27 

work, 10, 23, 34. 46, 60, 76, 91, 107, 
121, 137, 150, 104, 178, 194. 206, 219, 
234, 248, 262, 275, 290, 304. 318, 382. 
846, 859, 374, 388, 402. 416, 430, 444, 
458, 472, 486, 499. 514. 52H. 542. 554, 
568, 582, 597, 611, 626. 640, 653, 666, 
097, 692, 705. 719 
' Gardener, a very great, 686 
Gardeners' workshop, 445 
Gardenia culture, 94 
Gardenias growing. 86 
unhealthy, 27s 
1 Gardening for profit, 418 

landscape. The Times on, 94 
Gardens, Cornish, 101 
front-door and area, 148 
Gas, hydrocyanic, fumigating with, 
176 * 

lime, dressing with, 501; on Grass 
land, 1x8 
liming land, 433 
Gaurn Lindheimeri, 20, 44 
Gcnetyllis tulipifera, 250 
Genista. 616 
Genistas, 460, 512 
Gentianu acaulis, 613 
usclepiadea, 870 
verna, 120, 654 
Gentianella, the, 613 
Geranium and Pelargonium, 94 
Geraniums from the open border, 
wintering, 452 

1 Gerbcra Jameson! failing, 509 , 650 
Geum montanum, 548 
1 Gherkins, 265 

Gillenin trifoliata, 278 
Ginkgo hiloha, 519 
Gladioli, 421 
from Ramsgate, 371 
in July. 680 

Gladiolus The Bride, 57; for forcing, 
IS 

Richard Milner, 19 
Gladw in, the, .598 
Glass for greenhouse. 404 
I Glasshouse on roof, 254 
Globe-flowers, 44 

Gloriosa Rothschildiana citrina, 619 
Glory of the Snow, 521 
Gloxinias, 547 
culture of. 158 
not flowering. 221 
starting into growth, 598 
thrips on. 320 
unhealthy, 48 
Goat s Rue, 302 
Gold Coin, 606 
Goldfinch dead, 431 
treatment of, 612 
Gold Mohur-tree. the, 248 
Gooseberries and Currants, 516 
and caterpillars, 142 
bottling, 264 
cordon. 513 

Goos-herrv bush, caterpillars on. 161, 
226. 270, 2SS, 610; growths on, 
136 

bodies, growing too strong. 280: 
insects on, 628; pruning, 309, 668; 
1 red-spider on, 200 
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Gooseberry caterpillar, 172 
mildew, 590; American, 618 
the, 690; Fuchsia-flowered, 631 
trees, spot on, 221 
Gourds preserving, 428 
Grafting, 104 

Grape Alicante , 158, 154; devoid of 
flavour, 22 

Foster's Seedling, 364 
Muscat, failing, 359 
wine, 388 

Grape Hyacinth, a group of the, 521 
Grapes colouring, 307 
failure of, 50, 292 

for lean-to unheated greenhouse, 
443 

fungus on, 270 

keeping, the Charmeux method, 479 

late, 251, 617 

mildew on. 278, 507 

not setting. 330 

rust in, 306 

scalding, 153, 286, 363 

shanking, 473 

Grass bank, treatment of, 354 
lawn, patches on, 422 
Grasses, ornamental, 126 
Gravel walks, 44 
Grave, planting a, 510 
Greenhouse and shed, heating, 707 
cold, 702 

hardy annuals in the, 658 
heating, 672, 702 
lean-to plants for, 668 
mealy-bug in, 418 
oil-stove for heating, 658 
paraffln-stove for, 562 
plants for, 862; roof and pillar in, 
17 

stove for, 423 

the, at Kew in January, 701 
walls, 473 

Greenhouses amateur's, 162 
Grevillea Banksi, 371 
robusta, 473 

Grounds, wet, planting, 580 
Growth on path. 380 
Grub in border, 606 
in old roots, 576 
injuring Kritillaria, 686 
Grubs attacking Apples, 426 
eating Chrysanthemums, 4 
in garden, 4, 506, 664 
in hot-bed, 52 
in Rose-shoots, 288 
Guava, the, 610 

Guevina Arellano, part of shoot of, 
558 

Gum-tree, the, in Scotland, 5; in the 
south-west, 155 
Gunnera-leavcs, 422, 456, 496 
Gymnograinma schizophylln, 557 
Gypsophila elegans, 106, 330, 715 
paniculata, 343; staking shoots of. 
205 


Hidalgoa Wercklei, 543 
Hippeastrum, a white, 175 
aulicum, 604 

garden varieties of, and their cul¬ 
ture, 175 

Hippeastrums, new, 620 
Hive, queen less, 693 
sections from with foul brood, 347 
Hollies from seed, 491 
pruning, 138 
transplanted, 184 
Holly-hedge, strengthening a, 598 
shoot, a fasciated, 485 
Hollyhock disease, the, 316 
leaves, fungus on, 30, 817 
Hollyhocks, 101, 353 
diseased, 172 
planting out, 108 
| Honesty, forms of, 189 
' Honey-plant, the, 357 
' Honeysuckle, increasing, 422 
treatment of, 131 
; Honeywort, 320 
1 Hops mildewed. 260 
Horse-Radish, 503 
| Hotbed, making a, 628, 694 
, material for a, 694 
I House, heating a small house, 668 
Housing time, 442 
Hoya carnosa, 357 
Humea elegans, 668 
Huntsman's Horn, the, 638 
Hurdles for Roses, 524 
Hyacinth bulb diseased, 113 
the Roman, 32 
Hyacinths, early, 603 
failing, 63 
from seed, 264 

in pots, treatment of, after flower¬ 
ing, 74 

l Roman, 394; failing, 693 
| Hyacinthus candicans, 24 
; Hydrangea and African Lily in tubs, 

512 

paniculata grandiflorn, 334. 392, 530 
Hydrangeas, 163 
blue, 491 
culture of, 334 
for market, 129 
j not flowering, 500 
soil for, 598 
' treatment of, 166 

Hypericum calyoinuin, 253 


j ICE-PI*ANT, the. 226 
Ichneumon-flies, 182 
1 Imantophyllum miniatum, 473 
Impatiens Olivieri, 590 
India-rubber-plant failing, 130; re¬ 
potting, 94 

! Insect-eating plants, 640 

eggs on Black Currant shoots, 576 


H 


IAXTBUS albiBon. 74 
coccineus, 442 

Halimodendron argenteum, 616 
Hamamelis, 253 
arborea, 253 
japonica, 253 
mollis, 253 
virginica, 253 

Harpalium Miss Mellish, 418 
Hart'*tongue Fern, Scolloped, in 
moi*t corner of flower -garden, 439 
Harvest-bug, the, 317, 348, 854, 380 
Haw, The Scarlet, fruiting branch of, 
131 

Hawthorn, propagation of ‘the com¬ 
mon, 556 
Haxels, the. 601 
Heaths, 460 

greenhouse, 452; in flower, 604 
after flowering, 108 
hardy, now in‘flower, 112 
our native, 429 
Heath, the alpine fore*t, 89 
the Grey, 295 
Hedge, an evergreen, 544 
forming a, 345 
planting a, 693 
Hedge-hogs in gardens, 172 
Helenium Bolanderi, 211 
Helianthemum amahile fl.-pl., 268 
Helianthus Daniel Dewar, 414 
Helichrysums, 260 
the winter, 655 

Heliotrope on a greenhouse wall, 493 
Heliotropes as standards, 99 
in winter, 442 
to bloom in winter, 658 
Hemerocullis, 483 
aurantiaca, 483 
citrina, 483 
Dumortitri, 483 
flora, 483 
fulva, 483 
Gold Dust, 79 
hybrids, 483 
Middcndorffl, 483 
minor, 483 
Thunbergi, 483 
Hepatica, the blue, 520 
Herbs in the garden, 344 
Hibhertia in bad condition, 707 
Hibiscus schizopetalus, 180 
syriac us, 380 
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Insects, 576 

attacking Apple-tree, 201 
attacking plants, 515 
lor name, 576 
in garden, 161 

in houses, destroying, by hydro¬ 
cyanic gas, 367 
injuring seedlings, 52 
in saucer under plant, 201 
in soil, 183, 354 

on Marguerites and Azalea, 12 
on plants, 221 
on Plum-tree, 113 
Iris Blue Flag. 244 
fcetidissima, 593 
German, moving, 613 
humilis, 677 
Kcempferi, 269 
Icerigata, 269 
Monspur, 79 
roots, grubs at, 256 
Spanish, 688 

stylosa, flowers of, 684; moving. 63 
Susiana, 510 

the Algerian, and its varieties, 687 
the Japanese, in a Cornish garden, 
269 

the Mourning, 510 
tuberosa, 44 
Irises diseased, 250 
failing, 174, 516 
Flag. 436 
German, 316 

Spanish, 189; in boxes. 274 
Isolepis gracilis, 706 
Isoloma hirsutum, oi.s 
Ivies, 519 

Ixias. Liliums, etc... potting, 445 


JACKDAW, the, 569 
Juckdaws, feeding, 347 
Japan, a note from, 482 
Daffodils in, 165 

Jasminum nudiflorum, pruning, 320 
revolution, 351 

Java, growing vegetables in, 223 
Jelly from Rose-hips, 562 
Jessamine, large-flowered, not bloom¬ 
ing, 442 

Jew's Mallow, the, 36 
the, 217, 313 




! 


Judas-tree, flowering spray of the, 314 : 
in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
313 

leaf, flower, and seed, 314 
Julus londinensis, 148 
Juniper, fungus on, 101 


K 

XAXiAWCHOE flammea, 372 
Kale, Asparagus, 262 
Kales, 691 
Drumhead, 66 
winter, 527 

Kalosanthes coecinea, 163 
Kerria japonica, 36, 519 
Kitchen garden, notes from the, 599; 

Roses in the, 684 
Kochia scopariu, 468 
tricophylla, 94 
Kohl Rabi, cooking, 180 
Kumquat, the, 103 


L 


LABELS, garden, 418 
Lachenalia Brightness, 620 
Gertrude Webb, 75 
F. D. Moore, 73 
Kathleen Paul, 74 
Lachenalias, seedling, 73 
Luelia purpurata, 213 

Laelio-Cattleya Bletchleyensis, 21 i 

C. callistoglossa, 441. 

Land, gas-liming, 433 
poor, manuring, 400 
Langport, flowers from, 244 
Lantauas, 452 
Lantana salvia?folia, 476 
Lapageria doing badly, 100 
rosea, treatment of, 578 
Lapagerius, 574 

in the open, 589 ! 

propagating, 706 1 

Lapeyrousia cruenta, 606 i 

Larkspur, scarlet, Stock-flowered, 437 
Blue Butterfly, 714 
Larkspurs, annuul, 260 
Lathnea Squamaria, 120 
Lathyrus Drummondi, 268 
pubescens, 27 

Lastrca pseudo-mas cristatu, 284 ‘ 

Laurels, pruning, 48 I 

Laurustinus, cutting down, 278 * 

not flowering, 272 
Lavender, cutting down, 93 
hedge, cutting down, 654 
hedge in a Surrey garden, 205 
hedges, 205 I 

Law— 

Agreement with employer. 583 
Allotment garden, notice to quit, 
583 

Allotment question, 11 
Allotments and cottage gardens— 
tenant's right to compensation, 
220 

Ancient lights, 403 
A water question, 179 
Can a tenant remove trees, etc., 
from cottage garden? 11 
Claim against railway company. 11 
for expenses, 333 
for wages, 62 

Cottage garden, compensation on 
quitting, 487 

Damage by horse to vegetables, 543 i 
by neighbour’s dog, 693 I 

Debt in process of collection by i 
agency, 333 * ' 

Fence query, 221 , 

Fowls trespassing, 220, 529 | 

Fruit-trees, compensation for, 487 
etc., wilful damage to, 627 
Garden, destroying a, 123 
fences, 207, 249 j 

fixtures, 375 j 

Gardener entitled to notice, 555 i 
Gardeners’ characters, 431 
licenses, 569 , 

right to remove bedding plants, 
207 

wages during illness, 249 
Gardens, roadside, and overhanging 
trees, 276 

Greenhouse, right, to affix, to neigh¬ 
bour’s wall, 220 
Gun-license, 319 

Hedges, garden, some legal points, 

92 

Hiring of gardeners, 291 
Landlord and tenant in Ireland, 276 ' 
Law’ affecting sale of fertilisers, 347 ! 
Lease of building land, 404 J 

Letting of allotment gardens, 569 i 
Licenses for male servants, 408, 431 ! 

Loss of light, 403 
Loss of sunlight to garden, 361 
Market gardener’s right to compen¬ 
sation, 62, 195 

Neighbour's complaint regarding 
cistern. 93 

Nuisance, alleged, from manure 
heap, 249 

by neighbour’s chimney, 668 
from greenhouse chimney, 195, 319 
Notice to quit allotment garden, 487 1 


Law- 

Parents’ liability for damage done 
by boy, 487 
Planting hedge, 529 
Property-owners' dispute, Ml 
Question of ancient lights, 301 
Right of compensation for Vines, 
334 

of market gardener to compensa¬ 
tion, 529 

to build a greenhouse, 500, 529 
to build a greenhouse in the 
metropolitan area, 612 
to compensation for drainage 
work, 431 

to cut down trees, 334 

to erect temporary structure, 431 

to move plants, 431 

to pass through gap in hedge, 277 

to sell land. 11 

to water from neighbour's pond. 
292 

Tenant, private, removing things 
planted in garden, 612 
market gardener's outgoing rights, 
128 

removing plants, 62 
Tenant’s right, to compensation for 
garden improvements, 62 
The new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 706 

Tree overhanging, 583, 668 
Trespassing animals and poultry, 179 
Watercourse, cleaning a, 583 
Lawn, a weedy, 348 
beds on, 78 

croquet, treatment of, 334 
Daisies in, 515 
dressing for, 63 
fungus in, 94, 506, 664 
in bad condition, 306, 712 
making a. 123, 342 
Moss in, 510 
patches on, 422 
poor, 404 
remaking a, 211 
renovating, 384 
shruhs for, 350 
tennis, in had condition, 460 
treatment of, 510, 543, 564 
tree for, 505 
topdressing a, 654 
weed in, 250, 418, 482 
weeds, destroying, 204 
worm-casts on. 628 
Lawns, 467 

basic slag for. 487, 580 
the care of, 19 

Leaf-mould, Sycamore leaves for, 320 
decaying, 598 

injured by fumes of lamp, 658 
Leather-jackets, 216 
Leaves unhealthy, 466 
Leeks, 457, 664 
and Onions failing, 290 
blanching, 265 
Leicester, a note from, 437 
Lemon, the, 104 
Leonotis Leon urns, 452 
Lettuce, 140, 458 
Cos, Little Gem, 344 
Lettuces, 556 

and Cauliflower for spring planting, 
485 

Cos. 198 

grubs destroying, 428 
the best Cos, 344 
winter, 194 

Leucojum a'stivum, 55, 57 
autumnale, 55 
hyemale, 55 
* longifolium, 56 
pulchellum, 56 
roscum, 56 
tingitanum, 56 
tricophyllum, 56 
vernum, 56; v. var. Vagneri, 55 
Leucojums, 55 
Lihonia, 18 
florihunda, 42 
penrhosiensis, 42 
Lifting and root-pruning. 618 
Ligustmm sinense, 372 
Lilac failing, 250 
Marie Legraye, 97, 131 
buds, mites on, 712 
time. in. 97 

Lilacs not blooming, 124 
Lilies, 487 
Arum, 628 

Belladonna and Jacobean, treatment 
of. 36 

diseased. 200 
for exhibition, 82 
Scarborough, weakly, 526 
some good, 369 
the upright flowered. 455 
water, for shallow tank, 120 
Lilium auratum, 445, 543; failing. 216. 
575, 605; fine, 398; with fifty-nine 
blooms, 372 

Browni and its varieties, 566; in co. 
Meath, 624; not blooming, 188; 
B. var. Chloraster, 560; H. rar. 
leucanthum, 567: B. var. odorum, 
566; B. var. platyphyUum, 566; B. 
var. viridulum, 566 
hulbiferum, 455 

candidum, 287, 330, 352, 422: failing, 
269: from scales, increasing. 548 
concolor, 455 
eroeeum, 455 
davuricum, 455 
Duchartrei, 120 
II ill V : 
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Lilium elegans, 455; e. car. Bateman- 
nice, 455 

japonicum Colchesteri, 467 
longiflorum Harrisi the second year, 
204 

philadelphicum, 455 
phillipinense, 475 
polyphylltim at home, 539 
potting, 613 
pyrenaicum, 580 
rubellum, 245 
sulphureum, bulbs of, 316 
testaceum, 718 
Liliuras after potting, 442 
Lily bulbs, Japanese, 593 
Nankeen, the, 713 

of the Valley, 341; shifting, 208; 
failing, 174, 320; feeding, 230; 
forced, 60S; forcing, 54i, 603; 

Portin'* Giant, 341; not flowering 
well, 278 

pond, making a, 495 
the African, standing in water, 423, 
452 

the Madonna, 287, 352; diseased, 
828 

Lime and soot for Tomatoes, 10 
and wireworm, 166 
for fruit-trees, 694 
for plants, 584 
for rock plants, 655 
the, 104 

in the fruit-garden, 660 
to Rose soil, 628 
to soil, applying, 704 
tree doing badly, 184; leaves, 
growths on, 166 ; tree, planting a, 
516 

trees, nail galls on, 20R; webs on, 407 
water and worms in pots, 138 
Linarias, 82 

Lindenbergia grandiflora, 620 
Linum arboreum, 134 
grandiflorum, 123, 343; g. roteum, 
343; g. rubrum, 371 
narbonnerise, cutting hack, 44 
Lion’s-tail, 452 

Liquidambar, the soil for, 446 
Liquid-manure, 668; for fruit-trees, 
170 

Liasochilu* llorsfalli, 83 
Lithospermum prostratum, cuttings 
of, 44; increasing, 160 
purpureo-coeruleum, 56, 146 
Litter, the value of, 479 
Loasa Lateritia, 638 
Lobeliu for edging, 706 
double-flowered, 316 
pink, 418 

Queen Victoria from seed, 688 
Lobelias, old, keeping, 580 
perennial, 651 
propagating, 73 

through the winter, keeping, 94 
Loganberry, the, increasing, 514 
Lomaria alpina, 284 
Gibba, 608 

London, trees in, 379 
Lonicera tragophylla, 289 
Looking ahead. 624 
Loquat. the, 196 
Love birds, 77 
Lunaria biennis, 189 
Lupin plunts, insects on, 239 
the common varieties of. 268 
Lupins, Tree, pruning, 496 
Lychnis chaleedonica, 317, 706 
Professor Balfour’s variegat**d, 414 
the scarlet, 706 
Viscaria splendens, 268 
Lycium europseum, 616 
Lygodium articulntum, 227 
dichotomum, 227 
flexuosum, 227 
japonicum, 227 
palmatuni, 227 
scandens, 227 
venustum, 228 


M 

MADWOBT the Tom Thumb. 230 
Maggots in Mushrooms, 348 
Magnolia glauca, 324 
wound in, 1S4 
.Magnolias increasing, 113 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 143 
Maiden hair-tree, the, 519 
Malva moschata alba, 414 
Mannikin, dead, 389 
Manure for the garden. 322 
house, for garden, 570 
rotten, insects in, 536 
Manures, 504, C80 
Manuring, 718 

Maple, Japanese, in pot, soil for, 446 
Marantu Kerchoviana, 320 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, the, 21 
failing to bloom, 236 
Marguerites failing, 323 
Marjoram, Sweet or Annual, 422 
Market, growing for, 124 
Martynias, culture of, 94 
Material for a hot bed, 694 
Matthiola bicornis, 714 
Mealy-bug in greenhouse. 418 
in Vinery, 236 
on Vines. 45, 109, 363 
Mcqasea liqulata at Pen*hur*t, 399 
Megaseas, 399 

Melianthus major flowering in the 
open air , 581 
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Melon, male and female flowera of the, 

238 

seeds, sowing, 48 
Syon Perfection, 364 
, Melons cracking. 335 
; early. 671 
i failing, 237, 252, 359 
I growing, 170 

grow'n as cordons, 234 
I in cold frames, 514 

without heat, growing, 419 
j Mentzelia, 177 
i aurea, 177 
lievicaulis, 177 
nuda, 177 

i oligosperma, 177 
i ornata. 177 

Meryta Denhami, 590 
! Sinclairi, 491 

! Mesembryanthemurn crystallinum, 226 
j Mezereum, the, 645 

Mice destroying Crocus bulbs, 36 
. Mignonette, 260 
failing, 334 
in pots, 9, 57 
pyramidal, 208 
specimen, 283 
tree, 57 
Mildew, 400 

on Chrysanthemums, 396 
on Grapes, 501 
on Rose, 12, 306, 339, 515 
Milkwort, 516 

Millipede snake. 664; v. wireworm, 712 
Mimosa, the, 638 
Mimuluses, 108 
Mint-bed, making a, 642 
Cluster cup fungus, the, 822 
Mistletoe, increasing the, 613 
Mites on Lilac-buds, 712 
Mite, the Black Currant, 172, 576 
; Mitraria coccinea, 254 
Mitre-pod, the scarlet, 254 
Mock Oranges, growing the, 334 
Moles, 432 

’ Monkshood, a climbing, 495 
, the, 134 

, Montbretia Drap d'Or, 287 
! failing to open, 244 
Germania, 657 
I Hereward, 657 

1 King Edmund, 657 

! Lady Hamilton, 657 

j Measidor, 656 

I Nelson, 657 

| Novic, 657, 661 

i Prometheua, 657 

St. Botolph, 657 
Westwick, 057 

Montbretias, 287, 399, 556, 598, 656 
failing, 354 

Moon, proverbs about the, 47, 77, 91, 
108, 165, 221 

; Moss in lawn, 456, 510, 650 
on soil in pots, 195 
on walks, 445 

Mulberry easting its fruit, 390 
I not fruiting, 78 

the, 447 
Mulching, 414 
value of. 265 
Mule-breeding. 612 
Mushrooms, 344, 400 
failure with, 503 

growing under greenhouse stage, 707 
in summer, 139 
maggots in, 348 
preparing for, 317 
Musk. 186 

Mutisia deeurreiis, 102, 353, 468 
Myosotia aylvatica, 520; s. Bouquet, 
267 

Myrica rerifora, 602 
Myrtle not blooming, 556 
I scale on, 429 
the, 379 

Myrtles flowering, 505 
Mvrtus bullata, 379 
Cheken, 379 
communis. 879 
fragrans, 879 
Luma, 379 
tomentosa, 379 
1’gni, 379 


N 


NARCISSI for Heavy soils. 300 
for market. 580 

Narcia *us cernuu* fl.-pl., 437; vars., 
437 

Double White, 368; failing to open, 
188 

flowers dying olf, 138 
Henri Vilmorin, 549 
Jq net Image, 677 
Katherine Spurrell, 595 
Leedsi. 28 
maximu*, 145 
minimus, 8 
moachatua, 230 
! Mrs. Langtry, 188 

Mr*. Walter H'arc, 456 
Paper-white, 121 ; in the open air, 
579 

papyraceua, 121 
Queen of Spain , 303, 343 
Nectarine, a seedling, 416 
scalded, 420 
Spenser, 392 

Nectarines and Peaches, pruning, 646 
failing. 332, 376 
goad. 530 

ogle 


W Nelumbium apeciosum at Cambridge, 
395 

! Nephrolepis, 87 
davallioides, 624 

exaltata elegantish ma, 634; e. 
grandicepx, 87, 116; e. auperba, 59, 
, 634 ; e. todeaoides, 634 

I pectinatu canaliculate, 634 
Nerine, a white-flowered, 604 
1 Crimson King, 620 
flexuosa alba, 604, 620 
Nettles decaying, 613 
Nicandra violacea, 244 
Nieotiana afflnis hybrids, 370 
hybrids, 496 

Sandere, 414; 8. hybrids, 385, 422, 
436 

Nigelia, 683 
Mi*a Jekyll, 683 
Nigellas, 103 
Nitrate of potash, 410 
of soda, 94 
. Nuts, keeping, 570 
large buds on, 686 
Nut, the Byzantine, 39 
the Chilian, 558 
Nymphcea Gladttoniana, 593 
Nyssa, 602 


o 

OAR, the Evergreen, 72 
Odontoglossom Alexandre, 587 
criapum album, 31 
Oeratedi, 261 
triumphana, 185 

Oil stove, tor heating greenhouse, 658 
stoves, 620 
Olearia, 449 
angustifolia, 449 
argophylla, 450 
chathamica. 449 
Colensoi, 449 
Cunningham!, 449 
dentata. 449 
ferruginea, 449 
Porateri, 451 
furfuracea, 449 
Gunniana, 449 
Haasti, 449 
ilicifolia, 450 
inaignia, 450 
maefodonta, 450 
nitida, 449 

^ummularifolia, 450, 463 
ramulosa, 450 
stelluluta, 450 
; Traversi, 450 

; Oleander, growing an, 250 
treatment of an, 123 
Omphalodea Lucilice in Mr. Crisp’s 
! garden, 413 

verna, 236; v. alba, 188 
. Oncidium leucocliilum, 387 ; l. part of 
flower-spike of, 387 
sphacelatum, 42 
! Onion, a good early, 262 
! Ailta Craig, 378 
crop, the, 428 
Giant Itocca, 406 
mildew', 686 
mould, 344 
plants diseased, 377 
the, 59; on light soil, 189 
Onions, a fine crop of, 458 
uutumn-sown, 349 
bolting, 294 
Cocoa-N T ut, 691 
cottagers’, 105 
cultivation of large, 349 
harvesting, 406 
large v. small, 13 
spring, 402 
winter-sown, 37, 582 
Onoclea sensibilis, 284 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum, 654 
Orange Ball-tree, 217, 264, 505 
Orangi, grafting the, 432 
the, and its relatives, 108 
the Tangerine, 104 
treatment of an, 696 
Orchard, digging up, 553 
Orchids, an amateur’s, 21 
for profit, growing, 202 
names and treatment of, 67 
I from* India, 135 

| from seed, 213 

Orchid, Table Mountain, 201 
for warm stove, 536 
, Orchis, the Bee, growing, 339 
i Origanum Murjorana. 422 
1 Orgy iii antiqua. 3(56 
| Osinunda Mayi, 634 
1 regalis in pots, 549 
i Othonna cheirifolia, 579 
I Ourisia coccinea, 342 
I Overcropping, 126 
! Oxalis, 117 
! lutea, 414 
| in hanging-baskets, 192 


P 

FJBONIES at Langport, 564 
diseased, 174 
failing, 306 

group of, in Messrs. Kelway and 
Son's nurseries at Langport, 565 
Tree, 301: in Scotland and the North 
of England, 70; not blooming, 93; 
pruning, 78, 250 


Pieony, 298 
stems splitting, 230 
Tree, cutting back, 20; Triomphe de 
Plandres, 301 
: Palms, 344 

scale on, 712 
treatment of, 184 
unhealthy, 622 
! Pampas Grass, 81 
I planting, 510 

; Pancratium fragrans, 678 
speciosum, 526 

! Panicum variegatum for house furn¬ 
ishing, 326 

> Pansies dying, 288, 334 

Tufted, 121, 160, 342; a few yellow, 
146; and the dry weather, 862; 

> cutting back, 422; four dry-weather 
kinds, 370; in bloom in autumn, 

j 316; in same position a second 
year, 376; lifting, 4S2; new minia¬ 
ture-flowered, 205; plants for 
stock, 354; removing spent blooms 
1 from, 286, 330; mulching, the, 330; 
twelve good, for spring planting, 
28; with small flowers, 348 
Pansy and Viola, 120 
cultivation of the, from seed, 714 
Tufted, Admiral of the Blues, 244; 
Bessie, 28; Bridal Morn, 28; Cot¬ 
tage Maid, 28; Cream King, 28; 
Cymbeline, 56; Duncan, 28; 
Marian Waters, 28; May Carnm, 
28; Miss Elsie, 28; Mrs. Chichester, 
28; Mrs. E. A. Cade, 28; Mias Ger¬ 
trude Jekyll, 302; Primrose Dame, 
28; Swan, 28; White Empress, 28 
Papaver alpinum, 292 
nudicaule, 260 

Paradise and Quince-stocks, 308 
Paraffin emulsion, 221, 264 
stoves, 590 
Parsley, 168 
Fern-leaved, 265 
pots for exhibition, 109 
Parrot ailing, 62 
Amazon, with cramp, 375 
dead, 123, 459 

grey, feeding a, 93; ailing, 151 
treatment of Amazon, 555 
Parsnips, 37 
decaying, 576 

Pasque-flower, varieties of the, 369 
Passiflora eoerulea, 422 
coccinea, 512 

j quadriglandulosa, 575, 604 
1 Passion-flower, growing a, 494; failing 
! to bloom, 638 
1 Pasture-land, old, cropping, 670 
planting freshly-ploughed, 66 
i Path,, a turf, 848 
growth on, 380 

Paulownia Imperialis, 602, 645 
i Pavement, tar, laying down, 160 
Pea beetle, the, 663 
! plants diseased, 373 

season, the edible, 704 
The Pilot, 582, 596, 601 
Peas, a selection of, 433 
and Beans supporting, 138 
at the Holland House show, 293 
early. 665, 704; dwarf, 38 
failing, 306, 504 
for succession, 718 
green, bottling, 264 
injured by insects, 172 
large-podded, 90, 111 
late, thrips and mildew on, 406 
J of good flavour, 10 

1 rotting, 78 

spraying growing, 434 
i too many sorts of, 349 
Peas, Everlasting, 500 
Pea, Sweet, a disappointing, 174; 

I Countess Spencer, 316 

1 Peas Sweet, 316; aphides on, 269; 
dwarf, 230; early displays of, out¬ 
doors, 102; Helen Lewis, Paradise, 

! and Mrs. Chas. Foster, 680; in 
pots, 650; planting, 160; rows and 
rings, 73; seasonable work, 259; 
some of the newer, 80; thinning 
i and feeding, 330; twelve, for ex- 

i hibition, 654; young plants in pots, 

! 134 

Peach, a large, 416 
! Alexis Lepfcre, 141 

a seedling, 448 
Crimson Galande, 26 
crop, the outdoor, in 1906, 470 
flowers not setting, 720 
Grosse Mignonne, Early, 141 
Hale’s Early, 141 
house, early, 46; planting a, 142 
houses, borders for, 182; cold, 
management of, 206 
Imperiale, 141 

leaves blistered, 148, 208, 256; red- 
spider on, 306 
Peregrine, 252 
Pinaud, 141 

Princess of Wales, 388 
Royal George failing, 126 
stones, splitting, 234 
the choice of a good. 141 
Peaches and Nectarines for succession, 
484 

failing in cold house, 234; to set, 
76 

failure of, 208 
for greenhouse, 501 
, for the north, 513 
in 8. India. 105 
; late, 592 
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IX 


Peaches mildewed, 278 
outdoor, 447 
stoneless, 348 
stone splitting in, 262 
under-glass, growing, 460 
with decayed stones, 304 
Peach-tree in bloom, 696 
not satisfactory, 592 
Peach-trees failing, 884 
on tarred wall, 420 
outdoor, pruning, 50 
trees, pruning, 610; newly-planted, 
618; spring treatment of, 170; 
their present needs, 140; un¬ 
healthy, 514 

Pear Beurrt Alexandre Lucat, 559 
Beurrt Fauban, 671 
blossom, branch of, opened in a 
room, 68; opening in water, 106 
Braconot, 696 
branches in water, 121 
Chaumontel, 662 
Comte de Lamy, 571 
DoyennS du Comice, 537. 558, 610 
Duchesse d'Angoul$mc, 510 
Durondeau, 539 
Easter BeurrS, 170 
Forelle, 646 

Glou Morceau, 592, 646, 690 
oing sleepy, 570 
argonelle on a north wall, 206 
leaf blister mite, 200 
Marie Louise, 560; standard of, in 
bloom, 141 

midge, the, and kainit, 4, 216, 238, 
300 

Passe Colmar, 690 
Paste Crattane, 591, 671 


Phloxes, herbaceous, 286, 329 
quffrutieosa vars., 94 
Phuenix reclinata, 240 
Phormium, 259 
Cookianum, 259 
tenax, 244 
Phyllocacti, 357 
Phyllocactut Syreut, 857 
Physalis Bunyardi, 496 
Physalises, 511 
Pigeon-manure, 64 , 543 
Pigeons for table, 375 
Pig-manure, 166 

| Pine, Norfolk Island, losing its leaves, 
473 

! trees dying, 288 

| tribe, trees of the, for wet ground, 
217 

; Pines, an avenue of, 485 
Pink, a non-splitting, 898 
Pinks, 168, 286, 342 
1 and Rotes (June), 369 
increasing, 843 
j white, an edging of, 

I Pinufi Canariensis, 324 

Pipes, hot-water, 432, 544; painting, 
C83 

Plagianthus Lyalli, 345 
Plane-tree leaves injured, 248 
Plant, climbing, for conservatory 
roof, 264 
for bank, 432 
for name, 442 
Planting, a bit of wild, 317 
Plants and flowers, packing, 186 
basket, needful attention, 42 
climbing, for arches, 72; in a green¬ 
house, 590; window-box, 236 


Plum Guthrie's Late Gage, 2 
leaves, gall-mlte on, 380 
Victoria not fruiting, 308 
] Plums, 484, 554 
I basic slag for, 460 
grafting, 390 
on north wails, 364 
the best Cage, 602 
Plum-tree, aphis on, 234, 267 
failing, 420 

! if I had to plant only one, 49 
insects on, 113 
leaves unhealthy, 206, 536 
i manuring a, 288 
pruning, 646 
seedling, 170 
suckers, 420 

Plum-trees, Apples, etc., propagating, 
584 

gumming, 390 
not fruiting, 553 
standard, pruning, 671 
Plumbago capensis in bad condition, 
720 

coccinea, 494 
treatment of, 494 
Plumbagos in the open air. 316 
Poinsettias failing, 641 
Polyanthuses, 43 
Polyanthus Rainbow Gold, 134 
Polygala, 516 

Polygonum baldshuanicum, 334; b. not 
blooming, 93 
lanigerum, 7 
vaccinifolium, 20, 56 
Polypodium phymatodes corymbosum, 
634 

vulgare cambricum, 284 


Primula marginata, 547 
megassefolia var. purpurea, 103 
obconica, 192; flowers of, 129; 
poisonous, 130, 590; showing habit 
i of growth, 128 
! Poissoni, 522 

j sinensis, sowing new seed of, 274 

the Chinese, 32 
j Primulas, 526 
j Chinese, 32, 57 

i growing Chinese, 552 

in summer, 274 
Profit, growing for, 395, 476 
Propugating-box, making a, 254 
Propagation, autumn, 354 
Pruning summer, 803 
winter, 554 

Prunu* Amygdalus Davidiana alba, 5 
Psidium, 610 
Pteris, 506 
arguta, 158 
nobilit, 135 
tremula, 400 
Pyrethrum, 174 
after blooming, 268 
Delphinium and Campanula, trans¬ 
planting and dividing. 54n 
from seed, 714 
single for cutting, 263 
uliginosum, 594 
Pyrola rotundifolia, 320 
Pyruses, two beautiful, 131 
Pyrus japonica failing to bloom, 707; 
fruiting, 362; increasing, 501; pre¬ 
serving, 518; pruning, 848, 584 
Malus angustifolia fl.-pl., 143; M. 
floribunda, forced, 149 


Pitmaston, failing to set, 126 
scab fungus, the, 216 
shoots diseased, 693 
the Jargonelle, 518 
Vicar of Winkfleld, 473 
Winter Nelis, 592, 096 
Zephirin Gregoire, 617 
Pears, a second crop of, 448 
and Cherries. insects on, 4Q4 
choice, under glass, 88 
cordon, under glass, 88 
cracked, 434, 544 
decaying, 530 
early dessert, 388 
failing, 21, 270; to set, 170 
grafted on the Hawthorn, 69(1 
great, for England, 537, 617, 695 
not fruiting, 556 
scarcity of, 307 
shrivelled, 628 
spotted, 320 
storing, 544 

Pear-tree, canker in, 196, 628 
grub injuring. 136 
leaves unhealthy, 236, 506 
pruning, 660 
unhealthy, 348, 470, 584 
slugs injuring, 113 

Pearl-bush, the, 196 I 

Pelargonium buds falling, 702 
Clorinda, 513, 620 
cuttings, 226 
Hector Gracomelli, 620 
Ivy-leaved Mme. Crousse, 275; un- I 
healthy, 720 

plants, old, keeping, 432 
Raspail Improved, 443 
scented-leaved, 552 
Pelargoniums, Cactus-flowered, 476 
after flowering, 292 
failing, 130, 180 
for effect, 24 

for the summer garden, winter treat¬ 
ment, 604 

for winter flowering, 63 
Ivy-leaved, 240; for sunny walls, 66 
Nosegay, 67 
races of, 151 
Regal, 334 

show, fancy, and Regal, 225 
unhealthy, 613 

Zonal, for winter, 394, 475; growing, 
574; in autumn, 566; increasing, 
334; strong-growing, 283 
Perennials for sunny border, 655 
hardy, 348; in winter, 580; raising 
from seed, 714 
spring-flowering, 208 
transplanting seedling, 376 
Pergola, a massive, in a garden at 
Sonning, 563 

built of Larch supports and rough 
Chestnut trellis, commencement 
of, 685 

formed of home-grown Larch, 699 

forming a, 557 

in the Riviera, 605 

plants for, 569 

the, 605, 635 

Pergolas. 563, 605, 635, 699 
Peronospora Schleideni, 686 
Persimmon, the Japanese, 560 
Pests in garden, 602 
Pets, feathered, 569 
Petunias, 211 
double, 275 

Pheasants and Gunneras, 548 
Philadelphus grandiflorus, 324 
Philesia buxifolia, 156 
the, 112 

Phlox Brightness, 231 
Drummondi, 151 
setacea Vivid, 268 
Phloxes, 642 


dwarf, summer, some distinct 
colours in, 134 
feeding, 204 

flne-foliaged, all the year round, 658; 

getting a stock of, 177 
flne-leaved, for rock gardens, 20 
flowering, for winter, 390 
for a bed facing north, 676 
for a lean-to greenhouse, 668 
for a stream-side, 8 
for back garden with no sun, 94 
for baskets, 117 
for bed, 78, 208, 478 
for border, 353, 487 
for chalk bank, 701 
for conservatory, 720 
for edging, 584, 686 
for evergreen edging, 184 
for greenhouse, 250, 862 
for groundwork for bulbs, 511 
for hillside, 432 

for north-east position, 56; wall, 
411 

for old root, 121 
for peat-bed, 82 
for pergola, 569 
for pool, 680 
for rock-garden, 94 
for shady border, 707 
for sloping bank, 56 
for small pond, 540 
ior south-west border, 82 
for spare room, 3 
for special position, 286 
for sunny bank, 421 
for rookery, 445, 487 
for vases, 166, 250 
for wall, 432 
for winter blooming, 216 
from New Zealand, 435 
giving manure-water to, 716 
greenhouse, watering, 604 
growing or windows in summer, 684 
hard water for, 382 
hardy, catalogues of, 146; cutting 
over too early, 212; division of, 
591 

in bloom on the rock-garden, 118 

in frames, 688; in winter, 606 

in Grass, 540 

in pots, 106; feeding, 254 

in tubs, 43 

insect-eating, 540 

large, 404 

mealy-bug on, 446, 693 
new and uncommon stove and 
greenhouse, of 1906, 619 
quick-growing, hedge, 39 
rabbit-proof, 277 
repotting, 473 
rock, lime for, 655 
soot-water for, 240 
spring - flowering, for the rock- 
garden, 668; for tall vases, 177 
stove in the conservatory, 311 
table, 320 

the potting of hardy, 442 
Tom Thumb, 531 
trailing, 130 
treatment of, 24 
tuberous-rooted, in baskets, 192 
under stage, 613; trees, 432 
useful flne-foliaged, for winter, 463 
wall, 229 
waterside, 398 

white-leaved, for edging, 698 
window, 382, 451; watering, 177 
winter flowering, 278 
Plantain Lilies in flower, 268 
Plantains on lawn, 487, 543, 565 
early, 484 
Pleione, 550 

Plum and Pear-trees not fruiting, 
388 


failing, 212 
good, 94 

Digitized by 



Polystichum angulare proliferum, 284 
Pomegranate, pruning the, 5 
Pond, fringe for stone edge of, 668 
mud, 487 

weed in, 123, 362, 460 
Pool, plants for, 680 
Poppies diseased, 256 
Oriental, 509 
the Iceland, 260 
Poppy, the alpine, 292 
Portulaca, 598 
Portulacas, 522, 563 
Potato Colonist, 88 
cropping, 64 
Discovery, 262, 290 
Epicure, 402 
experiments, 59 
fungus on, 686 
haulm diseased, 373 
Ideal, 428 
Irish, failure, 374 
leaf-curl, 270 
Midlothian Early, 14 
Noroton Beauty, 112 
notes, 322 
Peckover, 127 
prices, 14 

Sharpe’s Victor, 849 
Sir John Llewellyn, 318, 377 , 405, 433, 
462 

Sutton’s Nonsuch, 318 
The Factor, 542 
trials at Reading, 461, 542 
tubers, non-decaying seed, 373 
Windsor Castle, 66, 400 
yellow-fleshed Belgian, 96 
Potatoes, 198 
and frost, 704 
and Melons, seedling, 432 
cooking test for late, 527 
early in frames, 292 
English and Irish, 60 
exhibition, 457 
for exhibition, 504, 665 
from chalk soils, 567 
Giant, 527 
Golden, 665 
gone to tops, 434 
heaviest, 720 
injured by slugs, 590 
Irish seed, 582, 640 
late, 428 

manuring for, 12 
new varieties of, 604 
notes on, 13 
planting early, 14 
scabbed, 362, 485 
seed-boxes for, 694 
seed, late varieties of sprouting, 643 
selections of early, 598 
sprouting, 13 
storing, 405 
value of selection, 378 
varieties of, 34 
yellow-fleshed, 96 
Poterium canadense, 28 
Pot-pourri, making, 94 
Pots, Moss on soil in, 195 
Poultry, disease in, 459 
gapes in, 277, 305 
Pricking out, 1G8 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, 133 
Hunch and Wood Forget-me-not , in 
silver hotel, 7U3 
common, 260 

from a Caithness garden, 58 
in the garden—plea for them, 594 
on the Dorset coast, 205 
Primrose, the early or Caucasian, 120, 
160 

the Margined-Ieaved. 547 
time on the Dorset coast, 205 
Primula amrena, 120, 160 
double white, propagating, 138 
floribunda, 876 
japonica, 132 


Q 


QUICKSILVER and fruit trees, 319 
Quince not fruiting. 530 
Quinces in the garden, 87 


RADISHES, 262 

early, 670 

Ramsgate, Gladioli from, 371 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 412 
Rape-dust, 94 
Raspberries, 25, 516 
autumn, 334 
‘ failing, 182, 448, 513 
planting, 460 

Raspberry bud caterpillar, 172 
canes, newly-planted, 250; treatment 
of, 420, 538 
Redpoll dead, 93 
Red-spider on Roses, 216 
; on Vines, 125, 478 

Reed, the Great, in-Norfolk, 649 
j Rehmannia angulata, 211 
chinensis, 210 
glutinosa, 210 
Iutea, 210 
Piasezkii, 210 
Rehmannias, 210 
Rhizoctonia violacea, 380 
Rhodanthes in pots, 17 
Rhododendron anthopogon, 183 
Ascot Brilliant, 184, 247 
Aug. Van Geert, 184 
brachycarpum, 345 
campanulatum, 463 
campylocarpum, 379 
Cunningham's White, 689 
Fordi, 216 
Fortune!, 184 
Harrisi, 248 
Jacksoni, 183 
ledifolium, 823 
Luscombei, 247 
Manglesi, 271 
maximum, 113 
Pink Pearl, 203 

Princess Wm. of Wurteniburg, 184 
racemosum, 184, 224 
Rosa Mundi, 184 
, Shilsoni, 248 
I Smirnowi, 184 

1 Thomsoni, 247 

yunnanense, 184 

Rhododendrons, cutting down. 876, 


failing to bloom, 221 
greenhouse, propagating, 226 
hardy at Kew, 183; increasing, 166 
. making a peat-bed for, 250 
i pruning, 584 
I Rhubarbs, 95, 111, 669 
Rhus Cotinus, 616 
I Ribes speciosum. 631 
: Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt, 326. 620 
Rock Cresses, purple. 212. 243 
I garden, 529; Alpine, at Friar Park 
[ (June, 1906), part of, 383; centi- 

I pedes in, 576; evergreen plants for, 

, 244; half-buried stone in, 384; part 

of the, in Mr. Crisp's garden at 
Friar Park, 285; spring-flowering 
plants for the, 668; top-dressing, 
, -212 

| gardens, good and bad, 383; simpler, 
285 


i Rock Cress, purple (Aubrietia), 
I Rock Cress (Arabis) on 

I wall, 229 
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Rockery border, making, 676 
building a, 208 

Rocket . the Double White, 701 
Rocket*, double, 266 
Rockfoil, the white Thick-leaved, 268 
Rocks covering, 697 
Rodgersia ssculifolia, 146 
Henrici, 146 
pinnata, 146 
p. alba, 147 
podophylla, 146 
samhucifolia, 147 
Rodgersias, 146 

Romneya Coultcri, 376, 664, 668 
Root crops, sowing late, 139; storing, 
530 

Roots, exhibition, 90 
garden, storing, 401 
in open quarters, 14 
old grub in, 576 

something wrong with the, 538, 678 
Rootwork, 688 
Rosa Brunoni, 621 
uchroleuca , 281 
polyantha Primula, 438 
rugosa Blanc double de Courbet, 
29; r. in London, |7»; r. its seed¬ 
lings and hybrids, 29 
sericea pteraeantha, 476 
sinica Anemone, 633; s. Anemone in 
Mr. Chamber*' garden at Ilasle- 
mere, 257 

Wichuraiana, 144; pruning, 569; 
varieties of, 199 
Rose Abel Carrifcre, pruning, 69 
a charming bud. 366 1 
Adelaide Moulle, 199 
a tine crimson, 310 
Agluia, 272 

a good dark crimson, 78 
a good old, 328 
alba rubifolia, 199 
Alberic Barbier. 199 
Alexandre Trimouillet, 199 
Alice Hamilton, 356 
Alice Lindsell, 624 
Alister Stella dray, 387 
Angel Peluffo, 524 
Anna Rubsamen, 40, 199 
Anna Marie Soupert, 273, 524 
Antoine Rivoire, 855 
Antonin Reschal, 40 
arches. 68 
Ards Pillar, 116 
Arethusa, 356 
Auguste Barbier, 199 
Augustine Hamont, 282 
Aurore, 356 

Baron Piston de St. Cyr, 356 

bed, artificial drainage for, 426; 

carpeting, 456; making a new, 410 
beds bare, 369; carpeting, 648; Elm- 
roots in, 24 

Bessie Brown, 524; in the forcing- 
house, 577 

Blush Rambler, 296, 621; shedding 
its foliage, 258 
Boadicea, 282 

buds decaying before opening, 438 
bushes, wild growths on, 432 
Canaricnvogel, 40 
Cardinal, 356 

Caroline Testout, 327; companion to, 
648 

Climbing Caroline Testout, 426; 
Cecile Brunner, 40, 856; Cramoisi- 
Superieur, 258; for unheated 
house, 176; K. A. Victoria, trans¬ 
planting, 544; La Vasuve, 40; Mrs. 
W. J. Grant under glass, 296; not 
blooming, 232; Niphetos not 
blooming, 366 
colours, 623 
Corona, 524 

Cointesse Alexandra Kinsky, 40 
Comtessc de Cayla, 356 
Comtesse de Saxe, 40 
Countess Cairns, 282 
Countess of Annesley, 609 
Countess of Gosford, 282 
crimson, for greenhouse back wall. 
93 

Crimson Rambler, 356; as a stock, 
214; dying, 613; failing. 648; mil¬ 
dewed,' 176, 195; Non Plus Ultra, 
40; pruning, 693 
cuttings, 404 ; taking, 297 
dark red, for winter flowering, 36 
David Harurn, 524 
David R. Williamson, 40 
Dean Hole, 587 
Debutante, 199 
de la GrifTeraie, 298 
DescUamps, 339 
Devieime Lamy, 438 
Dorothy Page Roberts, 282, 438 
' Dorothy Perkins, 109, 296, 477; los¬ 
ing its foliage, 232 
Dr. Wm. Gordon, 40 
Duchess of Abercorn, 40 
Earl of Warwick, 524 
Eda Meyer, 328 
Edmond Dcxhayex, 69 
Edmund Proust, 199, 478 
Edwin Lonsdule, 199 
Electra, 296 
Elisa Robiehon, 199 
Emile Kortepaule, 199 
Ernst Grandpierre, 199 
Etoile de France, 578 


Roue Evergreen Gem, 199 
E. V. Hermanos not opening, 386 
E. V. Kesselstadt, 273 
Exquisite, 524 
Farbenkonigin, 282 
Ferdinand Roussel, 199 
Florence Pemberton, 524 
foliage curling, 204; damaged by in- , 
sects, 214; with brownish spots, 1 
138 

for churchyard near the coast, 500 
! for east wall, 30 

Fortune’s Yellow growing Btrongly, 
157; shedding its foliage, 132 
Fraud* Dubreuil, 365 
Francois Foucard, 199 I 

Francois Guillot, 199 
Francois Poisson. 199 
Frau Karl Druschki, 465, 508, 524; * 
not opening, 297 

Frau Litta Rautenstrauch, 524 : 

Frau Peter Lambert. 282 
fruits, 508, 533 

garden, making a small, 524; pro¬ 
posed, 250 
Gardenia, 199 

George Laing Paul, 132, 524 
Gerbe Rose, 199 
Gladys liarkness, 524 
Gloire des Blanches, 40 
Gloire de Dijon, 144; as a weeper, 
40; dropping its flowers. 180; , 
pruning, 562 

G. Nabonnand, 551; companions to, 
478 

Goldelse, 366 
Gottfried Keller, 633 
Graf Fritz Hochberg, 524 
Grand Due de Luxembourg, 675; 
colour of, 698 

Gruss an Sangerhausen, 524 

Gruss an Zabern, 40, 190 

Gustave Grunerwald, 2?2 

Helene, 296 

Helene Guillot, 524 

Hiawatha. 190, 199, 296 

hips, jelly from, 562 

Irene Watts, 356 ; 

Irish Beauty, 633 : 

Irish Elegance. 633 

Irish Engineer, 633 i 

Irish Glory. 633 
Irish Harmony, 633 
Irish Pride, 633 

Irish Star, 633 i 

J. B. Clark, 524 

Jean Bach Sisley, 3.56 , 

Jean Guichard, 199 
Jeanne Proudfoot, 178 % 

Jersey Beauty. 199 
John Burton, 200 
Joseph Billiard, 200 
Joseph Hill. 524, 6G1 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 524 
Katherine Zeimet, 508 
Kathleen, 190 
Konigin Carola, 282 
Lady Ashtown, 524, 659 
Lady Gay, 40, 200, 296; as a stan¬ 
dard, 578 i 

Lady Waterlow. 282 
La France de '89, 497 
La Perle, 200 
La Tosca, 282, 453, 498 
Laura Davoust, 296 
L'ld£ul, 191; moving, 214 
leaves, blight on, 856; caterpillars * 
on, 801; curling, 282; fungUB on, 
346; injury to, 270, 346, 404 
Leontinc Gervais, 200 i 

Longworth Rambler, 339 
Louis Chabrier, 40 
Mme. Abel Chatenay failing, 258 
Mme. Alfred Carrifere not blooming, 
339 

Mme. Antoine Marie, 454 

Mme. Charles de Luze, 281 

Mme. d’Arblay, 621; not flowering, 

Mme. de Watteville, 16 

Mme. Edm6e Metz, 282, 524 

Mme. Falcot flowering poorly, 648; 

with extra strong growth, 674 
Mme. Hoste, 393, 409 
I Mme. Joseph Courbet, 454 

i Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 54 

Mme. Laffay, 717 
Mme Leon Pain, 282, 647 
Mme. Pauline Bersez, 533 
Mine. Ravary, 328 ; 

Mamie, 524 j 

j Maharajah, 40 

Manda’s Triumph, 200 

manure, Tonks’, 445 

Marco. 40, 200 ; 

; Marshal Niel. 232; blight on, 245; 

I dying, 54; failing, 54, 176; from I 
| the open ground. 074; shedding its 
foliage, 36: with brown foliage, 
63; with mildewed shoots, 584 
Marquise de Salisbury, 561 
Marquise Litta, 524 

I mildew on, 339 j 

Mildred Grant, 366, 524 
i Mina Barhanson, 282 
I Miss W illmott, 426 | 

; Morgenroth, 272 

Mons. Henri Murrall, 40 
Morning Glow, 40, 478 
' Mrs. A. Bvass, 40 . 

Mrs. Flight, 40, 190. 296 
Mrs. G. Sharman Crawford, 438 
Mrs. 0 G. Orpen, 40, 190, 523 


Etoile de Lyon, 386 

Eugene Furst as a standard, 348 

Eugenie Lamesch, fragrance of, 40 
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Rose Niphetos in u greenhouse, 339; 
losing its buds, 720 ! 

notes, 717 
Peonia, 296 
Papa Lambert, 524 
Paul Transon, 200 
Pink Roamer, 200 
Peace; 465 
Petrus Douzel, 356 
Pharisaer, 282, 577 
Philadelphia Rambler, 296 
Pink Pearl, 200 

plants, early removal of, 501; re¬ 
moving next March, 569; with 
withered growths, 680 
pot for exhibition, 674; with sickly 
buds, 176 

Prince de Bulgarie, 393 

Princess Alice de Monaco, 3$>4 

Princess Marie Mertchersky, 425 , 1 

Queen Alexandra, 296 

Queen of Spain, 356 

Rainbow, 394 

Rambler double scarlet for south 
wall, 404; too rampant. 675 
red, climbing, for conservatory wall, 
176 

Red Pet. 454 
Rene Andre, 200 
Richmond, 453 
Robert Craig, 200 
Rosalindc, 40 
rubra, 200 
Rubin, 296. 438 
Ruby Queen, 200 

shoots, grubs in, 288; injured, 245 j 

soil, lime to, 628 

Sophia King, 40 ! 

South Orange Perfection, 200 ] 

Souvenir d’Ami Terrel des Chines, i 

438 1 

Souvenir de Malmaison not flower¬ 
ing, 236 | 

Souvenir de Marie Zozaya, 282 
stocks budded early, 356 
suckers, 328 
Sweetheart, 200 
Tea, Rambler, 296 
Teresa Bevan, 40 

the Banksian, 191: in Dumfries. 273 j 

the Cabbage or Common Provence, 
876 ! 

The Dawson, 40 

The Farquhar, 200 < 

The Garland, 64; in Messrs. Wal¬ 
lace’s nursery at Colchester, 621 ( 

The Lion, 578 ! 

tree flowering in water, 328; scale i 

on, 506 i 

Trier, 40. 196, 296 ! 

Universal Favourite, 200 
Valentine Beaulieu, 200 i 

W. K. Harris, 200 
Waltham Bride, 40 
Waltham Rambler, 296 
W. A. Richardson unhealthy, 465 ; 

Warrior, 40, 116 I 

Wedding Bells, 40, 132, 190 
Wm. Askew, 282 I 

Wm. F. Dreer, 200 

William Shean, 622 i 

Rose of Sharon, the, 380 
plants, old, rebudding, 717 
Roses, a charming group of, for early 
July effect, 54 

a few simple hints on pruning, 83 
Aim£e Vibert and Crimson Rambler, 
856 

and Vines growing together, 419 
at Wisley, 454 
autumnal display of, 356 
autumn. 464 ; blooming of, 478; 
flowering climbers for standard 
and trellis, 659; pruning of. 426 
Banksian, 08, 190; failing to open, 
245 

basic slag for, 78, 668 
beautiful pink, 282 

Bourbon, 339 I 

budded stocks, 684 
bush, cutting out old wood from, 
36; to grow to a height of 8 feet 
to 4 feet, 387 

climbing, 464; and pot for a cool 
conservatory, 393; for south wall, 
264; for town gardens, 577; La 
France and Papa Gontier, under 
glass, 500; mildew on, 245; newly- 
planted, pruning, 659; on an ex¬ 
posed wall. 454; on old trees, 677; 
on wire-netting, 8; pruning, at 
time 9f planting, 524 
companions to Dorothy Perkins and 
Aglaia, 675 

continuous flowering, 366 
crimson, not flowering, 328 
Crimson Rambler and others, prun- I 
ing, 116 

cuttings of, an Italian gardener’s I 
mode of striking, 577 
dark, with burnt blossoms, 320 
description of various, 144 
Dorothy Perkins and Reine Olga de : 

Wurtemburg. pruning, 24 
dressing, heavy soil for, 533 
dwarf, massing v. mixing, 410 
early, 232 

erect-growing, for border. 552 

failing on a gravel soil, 410 

for a hedge. 54 ! 

for a large bed, 698 

for arches, 365 

for bed by lawn, 898 

for chalky soil, 473, 556 I 


Roses, forcing, 438 

for clambering over old tree stumps 
and roots, 362 
for cool greenhouse, 339 
for cutting, 561 
for east wall, 328 
for exhibition, 473 
for exposed position, 454 
for forcing, 190 
for four beds, 698 
for front of house, 426 
for grouping and effect, 409 
tot Larch poles, 562 
for limestone wall, 404 
for low fence. 376 
for moderately high walls, 478 
for natural Rose garden, 659 
for pergola. 348 

for pot culture in cold greenhouse. 
680 

for shaded wall, 214 
for south-west fence, 460 
for towns, 488 
for, west border, 394 
for west wall, 426 
four sweet-scented, 236 
free and continuous flowering, peg 
ging down, 570 
free-growing, for a bed, 488 
from cuttings, 432 
Garland, 621 

Gloire de Dijon and Crimson 
Rambler not growing, 190 
Golden, 296 
green-fly on, 261 
half stundard, on lawn, 498 
hurdles for, 524 

Hybrid Perpetual, 281; for clay 
soil, 439 

Hybrid Tea, for exhibition, 524 
in a bed 25 feet by 3 feet, planting, 

% 556 

in a Lancashire garden, 366 
in 1906, 647 

in March, removing, 720 
in pots, pruning, 8 
insects attacking, 256, 317 , 576 
in the forcing-house, 698 
in the kitchen garden, 685 
in towns, 410 

Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins as 
bush Roses in pots, 69 
laid in, 214 
layering, 328, 366 
leaf-curl in, 323 

long-stemmed, 16; and how* to grow 
them, 674 

losing their leaves, 426 
male and female blossoms of, 508. 
mildew on, 12, 282, 306, 319, 362, 404, 
515 

miniature, planting, 362 
mulching, 675 
near London, planting, 460 
new, 40, 465 
notes on, 561 
October, 497 
on own roots, 362, 404 
on dead tree climbing, 454 
opening badly, 310 
orange-fungus on, 256 
over galvanised arches, 059 
perpetual flowering climbing, 94 
pink, for wire fence, 445 
planting a new bed of, 473; two 
large beds of, on lawn, 410 
plunged in ashes, 24 
Polyantha, as dwarf standards. 273 
pot, treatment of, 570 
potting, 477 

preparing, for the exhibitions. 257 
pretty beds of, for late July bloom¬ 
ing, 328 

pruning, 552: climbing, 622: for 
second crop of bloom, 258; in 
autumn, 530 

Rambler, 296; as pot plants, 551; 
as standards. 356; for exposed 
verandah, 543; grown as shrubs, 
54; hardy, for rustic pillars, 543; 
in pots. 132; planted last autumn, 
693; protecting and ripening new 
growths of, 366; pruning, 245. 848, 

repotting, 310, 425, 551 
red, for south wall, 633 
red-spider on, 216 
reverting to Brier, 297 
seasonable notes, 53, 214 
several, on one stock, budding, 78 
shrub-like, manuring, 182 
single and semi-double, 428; Hybrid 
Tea, 033; or semi-double grown for 
ornament, 561 
soil for, 556 

Soleil d'Or and Austrian Brier, grow¬ 
ing. 8 

some beautiful monthly, 355 
some good crimson and scarlet. 633; 
old. 272 

some new. to grow as pillars, 578 
some single. 272 

standard for the North of London. 

390; making long growths, 432; 
pruning, 30 

stoeks for, 100 

sweet-scented, for a 6-foot fence, 529 
Tea, keeping, dwarf, 16; protecting, 

609 

twelve, for exhibition, 515 
under glass, 477, 533; grafting, 16; 
planting out, 116 
white, for forcing, 115 
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Ko*es, Wichuraiana, making bushy 
growth, 501 

with green centres, 208 
with malformed buds, 54 
yellow, 516 

Roses, Christmas, position for, CIS 
Rothesay, Violas from, 1S4 
Roup in fowls, 706 
Rubbish heaps, 581 
Rubus, CIO 

bambusarum, 630 
bidorus, 680 
lasiostylus, 680, 681 
Rudheckia Newmani, 609 
Runner. Scarlet, leaves destroyed, 256; 
eaten, 354 

Ruscus aculeatus, fruiting branch of 
the , 15 

Rust in Grapes, 806 


8 

SALFIOLOSaiS. 188 

large-flowered, 414 
.Salsafy, growing, 109 
Salvia azurea grundiflora, 518 
farinacea, 120 

patens alba, 44; keeping, 529 
splendens, 12, 48, 615 
.Salvias for the flower garden, 70S 
in bloom at end of June, 575 
unhealthy, 12 
.Saponaria officinalis, 134 
-Sarracenia, 638 

flaca gigantea, 689 
Satin-flower, the purple, 102 
Sauromatum guttatum, 556, 654 
.Savoys, 223 

some good kinds of, 218 
-Saxifraga aizoides, 133 
altissima, 412 
apiculata, 138, 641 
aretioide*. 133 

Boydi, 133; B. alba, 210; and its 
varieties, 210 

Burseriana, 211; B. major, 28 
Cherry-trees, 210 
ciliata, 73 

Cotyledon in pots, 83 
crassifolia alba, 268 
Cymbalaria. 138 
Elizabeths*, 183 
Faldonside, 210 
flagellaris, 183 
Hirculus, 133 
hybrids, 03 
junlpenfoliu, 133 
Kotschyi. 133 
Malyi, 138 

peltata in the Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge, 509 
sancta, 133 
Scardica, 133 
the Shield-leaved, 509 
Wallacei failing, 670 
Saxifrages, encrusted, 160; the Large- 
flowered Marsh, 281 
some yellow, 133 
yellow-flowered, 174 
"Scalding in Grapes, 236 
Scale on Palm, 712 
Schizauthuses in pots, 225 
Bchizanthus, growing, 652 
papilionuceus, 108 
Schizostylis coccinea, 613 
Scilla hispanica naturalised, 521 
lilio-hyacinthus, 230 
Scolopendrium digitatum, 284 

vulgare critpum in moist corner of 
flower garden, 439 
Screen, forming a, 505 
Scutellaria Vontenati, 475 
Seakalc, 625 
bed. an old, 596 
blanched in open ground, 156 
. culture of, 12 
failing, 224 

from seed, 90, 446; v. cuttings, 601 
grown in open ground. 111 
planting, 66 

roots, transplanting, 152 
treattnent of, 156 
Sea Lavenders, 188 
Sea Lavender, the Great, 367 
Seashore planting, 585 
Season, a late, 209 
Seaweed as manure, 567 
for Asparagus, 221, 613 
Sedum carneum, 180 
caeruleum, 81 
Ewcrsi, growing, 48 
Sieboldi, 28 

speetabile, 456, 624; s. atropur- 

piireum, 482 

Seed-lKixes, remnants of, 260 
order, the, 644 
Seeds, covering, 64 

for exhibition, sowing. 14; garden. 
78 

sowing. 27; too early, 14 
Selaginella, 236 
Selaginellas for market. 608 
Selenipedium grande, 297 
Sempervivum Begins Amalia*, 268 
Verloti, 79 

Seneeio abrotanifolius, 120 
Service-tree, the wild, 586 
8baddock. the, 104 
Shelf-brackets, moving, 460 
Shores, wind-swept, planting, 156 
Shortia galucifolia, 579 
Shrub border, making a, 
for an evergreen arbo 
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| Shrubs and trees, flowering, 51 
1 berried, 586 

dwarf-habited, 15 

evergreen flowering, 672; for island, 
345 

failing, 547 

flowering, for small gardens, 113, 
184; for wall, 295; selection of, for 
small gardens, 89 
for a hedge, 184 
forcing, 589 
for clay soil, 48 
for Constantinople, 429 
for lawn, 350 
for north border, 429 
for sandy soils, 615 
for tubs, 48 

from cuttings, striking, 324 
hardy, under glass at Kew, 74 
in flower in Staffs., 672 
moving, 558 
not flowering, 324 
to flower next spring, 323 
Shrubberies, crowded, 271 
Siiene orieutalis, 657 
Schaftse. 412 

Slsyrinchium grandiflorum, 102 
Slugs, a plague of, 183 
in garden, 567, 590 
Smilax, 584, 711 

glauca in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
711 

Snake-millipede, the, 52, 148 
Snake-plant, the, 829 
Snake’s-beard. the Variegated, 654 
Snapdragon Carmine-pink, 688 
Snowdrops failing, 641 
Snowflakes, 55 
Bnowflake, the Spring, 146 
the summer, 496 
Societies— 

National Sweet Pea, 151 
National Tulip, 165 
Royal Botanic, 884 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 720 
Royal Horticultural, 11; and ottr 
hardy fruits, 251 

United Horticultural and Benefit 
Provident, 108, 179, 361, 417 
Winter-flowering Carnation, 128, 459 
Bobralia macrantha, 381 
Soil, chalky, artificial manure for, 69 
clay, cultivating, ,138 
heavy, damp, dressing for, 616 
in allotment, treatment of, 373 
inoculation, 670 
insects in, 354 
manuring the, 626 
plants for clay, 102 
potting, 278, 496 
worms in, 576 

8oils, heavy, to lighten, 522 
Solandra grundiflora, 180 
Solanum Commersoni, the Violet, and 
Potato Geante Bleue, 601 
Bolanums, 476 

Solomon’s Seal as a vegetable, 151 
forced, 620 
in pots, 469 

Solution caustic alkali, 306 
Soot as manure, 609; for light soils, 
504 

water for plants, 123, 240 
Sophronitis grandiflora, 677 
Sorrel all the year round, COO 
Sowing, 119 

Sparmannia africana in small pots, 42 
Sparrow, diamond, 417 
8parrows destroying Carnations, 24 
Spartium junceum, 616 
Spikenard, the American, 697 
Spinach for autumn and winter, notes 
on, 340 

for winter, 294 
New Zcaiund, 247 
Summer, 91 
varieties of, 198 
Winter, 554 

Spindle-tree, the, 505, 680 
i Spirtea Anthony Waterer, 372 
betulifolia, 324 
confusa, cutting back, 295 
Gladstone, 299 
growing, 441 
japonica clumps, 584 
prunifolia flore-pleno, forced, 589 
Spireas after blooming, 180 
for forcing, 299, 348 
pruning, 345 

Spiranthes colorata maculata, 53 
Squill the Lily-rooted, 230 
the Spanish, naturalised, 521 
St. John s Wort, 253 
8table liquid, 306 
Stachys tuberifera, 94 
Starworts, 174, 842, 455, 468 
Statice latifolia, 367 
profusa, 57 
Statices, 867 

Stenoglottis longifolia, 387 
Stock, a new Ten-week, 261 
Ten-week, Peach-blo>soni. 413 
the Night-scented, 714 
Virginian, 399 
Stocks Brompton, 330 
East Lothiun, 422. 496 
Stokcsia cyanea. 371 
Stonecrop, the Showy, 624 
Stove for greenhouse, 423, 469 
paraffin, for greenhouse, 502 
Straff an, Co. Kildare, the weather at, 
28 


; Strawberries during the winter months, 

l 181 

failing, 304, 881 
flavour in, 45 

for forcing, propagating, 181 
for heavy soil, 392 
for succession, 368 
forced, 182 

insects attacking, 506 
in tubs, 516 
market, 517 
mildew on, 808 
| packing, 279 

1 planting, 264; on light soil, 886 

; spring-planted, 50 

j three plants in a pot, 471 

! Strawberry beds and borders, 140; 
j new, 863; old, 419 
blooms, iujury to, 209 
Capronel, 707 
crop, remarks on the, 835 
; culture on light soil, 415 

leaves injured, 288 
plants dying, 281; flowerless, 334; in 
I pots, 278; selected, 808; too thick, 

1 331 

S rospects, 251 
ir Joseph Paxton, 331 
Strawberry-tree, the, 602 
Slreptocarpus, a fringed form of, 311 
after flowering, 654 
seedling, forms of, 311 
Struthiopteris germanica, 634 
Stuartia, 582 
pentagyna, 582 

pseudo-Camellia , a flowering shoot 
of, 532 

i virginica, 532 

I Sulphate of ammonia, use of, 38 
! Summer bedding, 436 
I house, a useful, 701 
Surrey, flowers from, 806 
j Swamp in aviary, 124 
i Sweet Sultan, 330 

Sweet Williams, 285, 398; failing, 70 
I Sycamore, grafting the, 584 

leaves for leaf-mould, 320; fungus 
j on, 466 

T 

TABERHMXOMTAVA coronaria 
! fl.-pl., 326 

| Table decoration, 68, 840 
Tacsonia mollissima, 17 
Tamarisk for cutting, 468 
I Tamarix Pailasi rosea, 824 
I Tares and succeeding crops, 13 
Tchichatscheffia isatidea, 189 
Tecoma Smithi, 99, 149 
Tennis-lawn, Clover in, 870; improving, 
862, 384; forming a, 39C; mowing, 
302 

Terrace, a Vine-clad, in a Surrey 
garden, 519 
Thalictrum. 628 
anemonoides, 628 
aquilegifolium, 623 
Delavayi, 623 
flavescens glaucum, 623 
minus, 623 

petaloideum, 628, 625 
tuberosum, 120, 628 
Thorn Apple, the, 654 
treatment of budded, 12 
! Thorns, budded, 547 
not flowering, 628 
| Thunbergia mysorensis, 620 
Thunta Veitchiana, 278 
> Tiarella cordifolia, 79 
Tidiness in the garden, 606 
! Times, The, on landsca|>e gardening, 

1 531 

Toads in the garden, 148 
Toadstools, eradicating, 288 
Toad, the, in the garden, 81 
Tobaccos, the red and white, 487 
Todea Fraser!. 535 
hymenophylloides, 535 
intermedia, 535 
pellucida, 535 
superba, 242, 535 
Wilkesiana, 535 
Todeas, 535 
Tomato Al, 401 
chutney, green, 516 
disease, 139 
diseased, 208 
Early Market, 350 
foliage curled, 334 
fruits softening, 418 
Golden Perfection, 665 
leaves blotched, 260; cutting, 278; 

| unhealthy, 318 
i Peach-blow, 428 

Perfection, 434, 485 
plants doing badly, 196; failing, 221 
' Satisfaction, 322 
Tomatoes, 167, 406 
j colour in, 261 
defoliating, 278 
diseased, 34, 266, 32U, 418 
I early, 581 

failing, 194, 236, 292 
! feeding, 166, 264 
for exhibition, 644 
for small and mixed houses. 704 
I late, in the open, 601 
lime and soot for, 10 
[ new, 457; stocks of, 60 
notes on varieties, 87 
not setting, 390 
open-air culture, 95 


Tomatoes, outdoor, 228, 247, 294 
outdoor, pinching, 21; planting, 104 
over-feeding, 498 
sleeping disease in, 256 
some good, 350 
spot in, 306, 428 
treatment of, 278 
under glass, 644; watering, 293 
unhealthy, 873 
winter, 378, 462 
yellow, 665 

Tonks’ manure, applying, 264 
Toothwort, the, 120 
Torch Lilies, 880 
Torenia asiatica, 99 
flava, 100 
Fournieri, 100 
Torenias, 99, 149, 716 
Town garden, notes on the, 436 
Toxicophlaa spectabUu, 387 
Tradescantia zebrina, 128 
Transplanting, 885 

Tree, flowering, for side of small pond, 
113 

for lawn, 605 
injury to, 80 
name of, 289, 324 
root rot, 479 
stumps, destroying, 580 
Trees and shrubs, waterside, 615 
deciduous, and drought, 429 
fine London, 429 

for planting on dwelling house, 584 
for shelter, 628, 697 
for the seaside, 845 
from seed, 272 
holes in, 89, 72 
in London, 879 
newly-planted, pruning, 654 
seedling, grown in water. 652 
Tree of Heaven, 86 
Trellis, climber for, 414 
Trenching, 527 
Trillium, 173 
cernuum, 178 
erectum, 178 
erythrocarpum, 173 
grandiflorum, 178; in Mr. Chambers’ 
garden at Hatlemere, Surrey, 173 
nivale, 174 
obovatum, 174 
recurvatum, 154 
sessile, 174 
stylosum, 174 
Triteleia uniflora, 120, 243 
Trollius, 44 
albus, 44 
americanus. 44 
aslaticus, 44 
europasus, 45 
dahuricus, * i 
napelllfouus, 45 
Orange Globe, 45 
sinensis, 45 

Tropsolum spec los urn, 244: in Devon, 
330; s. and T. tuberosum, 4X7 
tuberosum, 575 
tricolor, 123 
Tuberoses, 494 
Tubs, Strawberries in, 516 
Tulip-bed, carpeting a, 422 
Inglecombe Scarlet, 205 
Parisiana, flowers of, 885 
Tulips after blooming, 205 
failing, 166, 196, 201, 221; to bloom. 
03 

forcing, 603 

Hyacinths, etc., lifting, 151 
late-flowering, 885 
May-flowering, 187 
pot-grown, with short stems. 5M 
Tunica Saxifraga, 412 
Tupelo-tree, 602 

Turf laying and sowing seeds. 406 
Turnerm ulmifolia elegans, SHI 
Turnip Matchless, 247 
Turnips, 37, 293, 433 
Turpentine forests, the, 181 
Tussilago fragrans, 6£5 
T ydcea, flowers of, 275 
Tydaras, 275 


u 

i ULEX europwus fl.-pl., 616 
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failing, 642 

small, treatment of, 123 
Vanda Marguerite Maron , 407 
Vapourer moth, the, 366 
Vases of one kind of flowers, 463 
plants for, 166, 250 
Vegetable garden, 91 
Marrows, 111, 12a, 246; growing, :24 
refuse, 503 

Vegetables and a dry season. 461 
and flowers, selection of, 3* 
at Shrewsbury, 377 
at the Temple Show. 218 
chemical manure for, 704 
flavour in, 599 
green, scarcity of, 224 
in a north border, 86 
in Java, growing, 223 
in season, 246 
quality in, 91 
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Verbena Mias Willmott, growing, 566 
Snowflake, 620 
Verbenas, 343, 384 
and the drought, 422 
in pots, 312 
Vermin in garden, 398 
Veronicas, shrubby, for greenhouse 
decoration. 381 

Viburnum tomentosuin var, plicatum, 

345 

Vine, a two-year-old, planting, 518 
border, a, 416 
borders, 104 
foliage scalded, 106 
leaves scalded. 152; unhealthy, 208; 
warts on, 267 

Madresfleld Court, growing. 444 
open-air, mildew on, 448 
Heine Olga, 473 

shoots blind, 115; shortening, 488 ; 

stopping, 182 
the Hop-leaved, 435 
the, in unheated structures, 141 ' 
weevil, the, 452 
Vines, aerial roots on, 221 
as climbers, 4G3 
cropping. 206 
failing. 142, 518 
for arch, 631 
in a cool-house, 180 
in bad condition. 209 
in greenhouse, pruning, 22 
inside v. outside, border for. 221 
long spurs on, 76 
manure for, 46, 538 
mealy-bug on, 45. 109, 363 
mildew on, 264, 292 
planting early, 484 
pot, in conservatory, 710 
red-spider on, 125, 473 
stopping, 13 n 
treatment of, 154 
unhealthy, 376 
work among, 391 

Vinery and Peach-house, utilising, in 
the winter, 494 
mealy-bug in, 236 
Violas from Rothesay. 134 
grubs destroying, 322 
Violet, grow ing, 390 
La France, 72 
plants fuiling, 414 
root-rot, 308 
Violets, among the. 26ft 
diseased. 39, 63, 157, 380, 166 
failing, 72, 160, 676 


Violets for frames, 54s 
from seed, 192 
fungus on, 4 

in frames, 382, 456, 581 ; growing, 
683 

in winter. 418 

Marie Louise and Mrs. Arthur, 28 
planting, for sale, 7 
red-spider on, 434 
removing to frames, 468 
unhealthy, 59s 
Violetta Lavinia, 288 
Violettas, propagating the, 522 
in the hot weuther, 370 
Vitis humulifolia, 435 


w 

WALL, an old, and its vicinity, 230 
and border, north, 36 
cleansing a brick, 418 
coverings, 436 
flowering, shrubs for, 295 
fruit-trees, 126, 443; manuring and 
topdressing, 114 
gardening. 211 
plants, 229 

Walls, climbers for, in winter, 532 
in hothouses, 130 
Wallflower Faerie Queen, 595 
Wallflowers, 63, 212, 496 
for beds and borders; 593 
for market, growing. 385 
transplanting, 316 
Walnuts, keeping. 584 
Walnut-tree, pruning a, 628 
trees, the pruning of, 697 
Warts on Vine-leaves, 267 
Wasps. 400 
and Dahlias, 43G, 482 
in Elm-tree, 426 
nests, destroying, 434 
W T atercress, growing, 124 
Water, hard. 20*; for plants. 382 
Dock, the Great Water-leaved, 187 
Lilies, 230: in a pond, 421; in small 
pond, 421 

Watering in hot weather. 312 
in the open ground, 39* 

Waterside planting, 269, 628 
Wax Myrtle, the, 602 
Weather, hot, watering in, 312 
notes on the, 149 
the, in Cornwall, 635 


| Weather, the, in South Devon, 687 
the recent cold, 650 
Weed, a, 594 
, in lawn, 250, 432 
in pond, 362 
| Weeds, 243 

in meadow, destroying, 398 
in pond, 460 
in ponds, 28 
in tennis-lawn, 8 

Weeks’ work, the coming, 11. 23, 35, 
47, 01, 77, 92, 107, 123, 137, 151. 164, 
179, 195, 207, 219, 235, 249, 263, 275, 

291, 305, 319, 838, 347, 360, 375. 889, 

403, 417, 430, 445, 459, 472, 486, 500, 

515, 528, 543, 655, 568 , 583, 597 , 611. 

627, 641. 653. 067. 679, 692, 705, 719 

: Weigela Gracieux, 573 
increasing, 501 
rosea, pruning, 429 
Weigelas, 324 
pruning, 390 

Window boxes. 253, 288; and vases, 
100; in autumn, 340: in winter, 
427 

gardening, 186 
plants, 242; and gas, 10ft 
Windflower, the A Pennine, 520 
Winter, preparing for, 321 
window-boxes in, 427 
Aconites, 24 
Green, the, 320 
moth, the, 148. 200 
Sweet, the. 337 

Willow’s, evil effect of grafting, 51 
pollarding, 295 

Willow, the white, by the waterside, | 
616 

white, at Highclere Park, 51 
Wire, galvanised, dangers of, 690 
1 Wireworm among Carnations, 236 
and crops, 294 
and lime, 166 
in potting soil, 183 
Wireworms destroying Carrots, 707 
plague of, 216 
Wistaria doing badly, 315 
multijuga, 71; m. in the conserva¬ 
tory at Tring Park, 70 
pruning, 236 
sinensis. 435 
the, 435 
training. 236 
treatment of, 851 
Wistarias. 98 

Witch Hazel, the Tree, 255 
Hazels, the. 253 


Witloof, 16ft 
culture in Belgium. 168 
i Wood-ashes and blood as manure, 
1 527: value of, 625 

Wood Ginger, the. 676 
Woodland colour, 545 
Woodlice, destroying, 52, 166 
in Cucumber-pits, 52 
in frames, 123 
plague of, 362 
Wood Lilies, the, 173 
Woodruff, the, 27 
the Oriental, 330 
uses of the. 27 
Worm-casts on lawn, 62ft 
Worms in pots, 659 
in soil. 288, 576 
Wulfenia carinthiaca, 522. 581 


Y 


YARROW in lawn, 39n 
Yew, Golden, and Cupressus L»w>oni- 
ana aurea raising from seed, 631 
trees dying, 586, 616 
Y’ucca gloriosa blooming, 302: g. in 
Lincolnshire, 574 
in bloom, 370 
in London. 371 


z 


ZEA japonica, 7* 

Zenobia apecioaa, 4 668 ; .s. pulreru- 

lenta. 663 
Zephyr-flowers, 86 
Zephyranthes, SG 
Atamasco. 86 
Candida, 659 
carinata, 86 
Lindleyana, 86 
rosea, 86 
texana, 78 
Treats, 78 
tubispatha, 7ft 
verecunda, 86 
Zinnias, 20, 212 
Zizania aquatiea, growing. 342 
Zonals for winter blooming, 116 
Zyyopetalum Haiti, 148 
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If 

Room and window .. 
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room decoration 
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Mignonette in pots 

9 

Hoses. 

8 

1 

doubtful decorative 
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11 
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12 
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9 
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12 
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4 
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8 
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11 
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ti 

Royal Horticultural 


3 
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11 

12 

Clematis, planting 

8 Garden, grubs in 

4 

ride . 

8 

Salvia splendens 

12 


Ctrlogyne cristata 
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Plants for spare room 

3 

Salvias unhealthy 

12 

8 
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8eakale, cutting 

12 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE REINETTE DU CANADA. 
This fine Apple has been in cultivation in 
British gardens for ninny years, but of its 
history little or nothing is known at the pre¬ 
sent day. It is also known as Gmsse 
Reinette d’Angleterre, and it nppenrs to be a 

S opulnr Apple with continental growers. 

leinette du Canada is the name given it by 
English nurserymen, and during my experi¬ 
ence 1 never remember having seen it ex¬ 
hibited under any other name. There is one 
feature in connection with the variety worth 
recording, as, if true, it shows that not only 
is it anything but a modern introduction, but 
that its good qualities were recognised and 
esteemed at that time, and thut is that the 
late Dr. Lindlev is said to have suggested the 
possibility of its having been one of the 
parents of Ribston Pippin. The pips from 
which the original Ribston Pippin tree was 
supposed to have been raised were said fo 
have been sow'n in 16H8, and, if such was the 
case, Reinette du Canada must rank with 
some of our oldest varieties of Apples. How¬ 
ever true, or the reverse, this may be, the 
following facts enn he vouched for, as they 
relate to this particular Apple us it is known 
and grown at the present day. It has a 
healthy and vigorous constitution, and al¬ 
though in some places succeeding ns a stan¬ 
dard, it is more often seen growing in dwarf 
or bush form, when it is very prolific. I have 
at present a fine old espalier-tree of it, which, 
judging by its appearance, must, at the least, 
be seventy years old, and I never remember 
seeing it grown as such before. On good 
loamy soils it is a constant and excellent 
cropper, and on the cold, clavev loura in Lin¬ 
colnshire I have also seen bush-trees carry 
splendid crops of fruit. In n general way, 
the individual fruits are from medium to 
large in size, much dh*p*nding on tMe age of 
the aro I 

carrying. Young brhd^tTFes \vtlk a ph , )duce 
extra fine examples until they wttle down I 


even then, the fruits are large enough for all 
practical purposes, either for cooking or the 
dessert, for it is suituble for both, and 
whether for private consumption or market 
supply. In shape the fruits are somewhat 
conical, broader at the base than they 
are high, and of pretty regular outline. The 
colour is greenish yellow, where shaded, hut 
where the skin is fully exposed to the sun 
it becomes brown, fnintly tinged with red. 
This beautiful colour is very pronounced^on 
tho fruits yielded by the above-mentioned 
espalier, and u dish of fruits similarly 
coloured came under my notice last autumn 
at a show at which I was judging. The flesh 
is yellow'ish, tender, and juicy, if the fruits 
are stored in a perfectly cool place—if placed 
in a dry fruit-room where the temperature 
fluctuates a good deal thev are npt to become 
mealy after January—while the flavour is ex¬ 
cellent right up to the last. I had fruits of 
it in perfect condition as late as March last 
year, and it is essentially a late-keeping and 
valuable Apple. A. W. 

-I recently noted some very fine speci¬ 
mens of this useful Apple, and could not help 
thinking what a pity it is that this variety is 
not in more general cultivation. The fruits 
are large, flattish, with a bronzy tint on the 
exposed parts, and, being very firm in tex¬ 
ture, keep well. It is a well-known fact with 
those who have to keep the kitchen supplied 
that during the earlier months in the year 
there is a difficulty in getting really good 
sauce Apples. This is a frep-bparing, good 
all-round kind that just fills the blank, and 
would not be out of place on the dessert 
table. The fruit, like that of many late- 
keeping kinds, is better for remaining on the 
tree until quite late in the year, as it after¬ 
wards keeps more plump. If anyone con¬ 
templates planting espalier Apple-trees, this 
variety ought to be included, as in this form 
the variety is seen at its best.—T. 


Bramley's Seedling Apple.— Mine is only 
a small garden, but I have planted some of 
the best varieties of Plum and Annie trees 


are trained along the garden path, and, wh«n 
they are in bloom, look very handsome, and 
though last year was not good all round for 
fruit. I had a nice lot. Amongst the Brantley 
Seedling Apples were two fine specimens. 
One weighed 1 lb. 4 nz., measured round 
14 inches; the othpr weighed 14 oz., and 
measured 13 inches round. I did not weigh 
them until n week or two ago, but no donut 
had I done so when they were first gathered 
they would have weighed more. I have kept 
Bramley’s until April, but they did not k« ep so 
well this season, as they began to have brown 
spots in them. I wonder if any of the r. aders 
of Gardening have had Bramley’s so large. 
—A. J. Powell, Lakruhrut/t , Suffolk. 


FRUIT GROWING. 

I SHALL be glad If you will kindly tell me (1) how 
rmuiy bush Apples on the Paradise- «toek can he 
planted in an nrre? (2) If it is absolutely ne.. nsarv 
'or the whole of the around to be trenched the usual 
depth—2i feet—or if, presumably, the ground is 
well drained naturally, whether u spaee taken out for 
each tree 4 fe»-t square would answer the purpose/ 
(3) If it is possible to estimate the profit from un 
acre in an averuce year, provided the trees are well 
and properly pruned and otherwise taken care of 
J. W. N. 

[1, The number of Apple-trees on the Pnrn- 
dise-stock required to plunt one acre of land 
depends on the distance they are from each 
other. As you do not supply information on 
this point we may say that the usual distance 
for market purposes when the whole of 

the site is to he given up to the growing of 
Apples—is 10 feet apart each way. and nt this 
distance 435 trees are required to plant one 
acre. If you are contemplating growing the 
trees into large specimens in the future 
12 feet npnrt would be near enough, and then 
302 trees only would be required. For purt lv 
market purposes we prefer to plant at 10 feet 
apart, and although the additional number of 
trees increases the initial cost of planting, 
there is the ; s^.-q[I =| t|h|^t..|Ufe yield per acre is 
considerably" emianced by’ planting the 
Rrerfft;, Mlftcr come into 

beanne. If sou and situation are suitable. 
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theso bush Apples are so prolific that the re¬ 
turns obtained from the extra 133 trees are 
such as to recompense the grower for his I 
extra outlay. 2, If the site is naturally well I 
drained, or if you find on opening a hole three ' 
spits in depth that water does not gather 
therein, you will be saved the cost of drain¬ 
ing, and can also dispense with trenching the 
land 2 feet 6 inches deep, if you wish. You 
give us no clue as to the nature of the site— 
whether it is arable or pasture land. If it 
should be the latter, and you elect to dispense 
with trenching, the turf would bo invaluable j 
for planting, particularly if, when opening 
out the holes, you find the lower stratum of 
soil unsuitable for placing about the roots. 
Trenching undoubtedly is the best prepara¬ 
tion for planting an orchard of dwarf trees, 
but if you wish to avoid this expense you may 
open out holes for the trees as you suggest, 
but seeing that the soil in the intervening 
spaces between the trees would remain undis¬ 
turbed, we should prefer making the holes at 
the least 5 feet square. Some trees of this 
description which we have recently planted 
on turf have had the holes for their reception 
made one foot wider than this, and we con¬ 
sider it time and money well spent in pro- 


GAGE PLUMS. 

The popularity of the Gage Plums is un¬ 
doubted, and the rich flavour possessed by 
most of the varieties entitles them to this 
popularity, though, as a class, they are less 
hardy and more fastidious as to soil than 
are most other Plums. In addition to its use 
as a dessert fruit, the common Green Gage is 
in great request for kitchen use, also for jam 
making, and for bottling ; indeed, it would 
not pay to grow it largely in most districts 
for dessert, as it is impossible to let the 
fruit hang long enough to become fit for this 
purpose, unlees protected from wusps and 
birds. The ripening fruit splits badly in 
showery weather. 

The Gages cannot be well grown on very 
heavy soil, but are best suited with a medium 
loam, and they also do well where the soil 
is light and sandy, provided it is of good 
depth. Their greatest enemies are the bull¬ 
finches, which clear off the buds wholesale 
if not checked. These birds appear always 
to attack the buds of the best flavoured fruits, 
so that all the sweet dessert Plums suffer 
more or less, but the Gages are the first vic¬ 
tims. Spring frosts, too, do much damage, 



Plum Guthrie’s Late Ga^e. 


viding this extra root room for them. 3, Yes ; 
if all conditions are right as to the selection 
of varieties, if planting and subsequent 
pruning are properly carried out, together 
with the exercising of due care in gathering, 
grading, packing, and despatching the fruit 
to market in bulk, you may by striking an 
average of 10 years look for a return of be¬ 
tween £45 and £50 per acre. If you grow 
nothing but the best early and late market 
sorts, storing the latter until the end of the 
year before marketing them, you may then in¬ 
crease your average returns to something be¬ 
tween £55 and £60 per acre. On the other 
hand, if you grow a great number of varieties 
instead of but few only, and if many of these 
are mid-season sorts, or sucli as the sales¬ 
men do not look on with favour, the average 
returns would be considerably reduced. 
Then, again, you must reckon with the 
season. As often happens, when the trees 
bloom a fine promise is held out, but a severe 
frost may suddenly come, as was the case last 
year, and the crop be utterly ruined. By this 
you will see that a judicious selection of 
varieties is a matter of/fffra , amount import¬ 
ance, as oi£)|t ; |t^g succest ffl"e 

undertaking will in a greaMneasure^Sporul. 
Should vou renuire further information we 


so in choosing a site for the trees low ground 
near water or positions near woods or thick 
hedges should be avoided. Trees may be 
readily raised from suckers, which grow 
quickly, and they may also be raised true 
from the kernel, so that there is no need to 
graft or bud in order to raise stock. For gar¬ 
den purposes a selection of good varieties 
should be made, and if these can be given 
good positions on east or west walls, a suc¬ 
cession of fruit may be kept up from July to 
October. It is a mistake to attempt to grow 
the very late varieties on north walls, unless 
in an open position in the southern counties. 
Heine Claude de Bavay, for instance, is a 
grand Plum as grow r n on south and w-ost walls, 
but utterly unfit for dessert from a north wall, 
as the fruits lose all their richness. The fol¬ 
lowing selection includes the best of the well- 
known varieties, and would cover the entire 
season. The Purple Gage splits so badly 
under the slightest fall of rain that it is next 
to impossible to have it good except under 
cover. 

Old Green Gage needs no description. 

July Green Gage. —This is valuable as 
ripening a fortnight in advance of the above. 

McLaughlin’s Gage.—A large yellow’ 
i Plum sncoklprl red and oarrvint? a slight 


Guthrie’s Late Gage. This large grefcn 
Plum (here figured) ripens late in September. 
The flavour is very rich, the tree hardy and 
free. 

Bryanston Green Gage.— This, a larger 
and later form of the old variety, takes the 
same place for lateness that the July Green 
Gage does for earliness. 

Oullin’s Golden Gage.— In this the fruit 
is more inclined to oval than is common with 
Gages. It is of a deep golden colour and 
ripens in August. 

Transparent Early. A very fine addi¬ 
tion to the Gages, rich, early, and good. 

Transparent Late. —This is valuable as 
ripening better than most late kinds on trees 
in the open. 

Reine Claude de Bavay.—T his, the 
latest, and one of the richest, is a true Gage, 
with large fruits, and must be grown on a 
wall. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning newly planted fruit-trees. — Will 
you inform me wlietuer 1 should prune recently- 
planted fruit-trees? They are Peacnes and Plums, 
against a wall. They were bought as fruitiug-trees, 
and look about three years old. Some of the Peaches 
have rather strong wood. Should it be shortened at 
all? The Plums are Gages, and they have some very 
strong growths, some 3 feet in length. I have some 
Black and Red Currants planted in the open. The 
Black have very strong shoots, three and four to 
each tree, they are about 2 feet long. How far 
should they be cut back? Should the Red ones have 
their shoots shortened? They were all planted about 
the middle <5f January.— G. Pexfold. 

[A good many think that because a tree has 
been recently transplanted there is no need 
to cut back the branches, and consider by so 
doing too great a check is given to the tree, 
but it is constantly pointed out in these pages 
by various writers that a far greater check is 
given to let long, and often unripe, growths 
remain, and do no pruning for a year after 
planting. It requires but little reflection fo 
convince oneself that with the curtailment of 
the roots there must also follow a like re¬ 
striction of the branches, so that the tree can 
better recuperate itself by having root and 
branch more evenly balanced. One foot of 
w'ood made last season will be sufficient to be 
left on your Peach-trees, cutting, if possible, 
to a wood-bud, which is much more pointed 
than a fruit-bud. Your Plum-trees require 
similar treatment, or spur growths would be 
few and far between. These, unlike the 
Peach and Nectarine, bear principally on 
these said spurs after once blossom-buds are 
formed, while the Peach fruits best on well- 
ripened shoots made the previous year, these 
to be regulated at disbudding time towards 
April and May, notes of which will appear in 
a later issue. Yes ; cut back to within 4 inches 
of their origin last season the strong growths 
on your Black Currants. This will encour¬ 
age sucker growths to start from the base 
as well as lay a better foundation to your 
bushes. Red and White Currants require 
different treatment, as the greatest part of 
their crop is produced on spurs ; therefore, 
prune back to within an inch or so all shoots 
not required for the extension of the bush. 
The leading growths on top of the already 
formed branches should be shortened, leaving 
about 6 inches of new grow th at each pruning 
until the bushes reach the desired height, 
which ought not to exceed 5 feet. The sooner 
the pruning in each case is done after these 
lines get into print the better, as vegetation 
among fruit trees and bushes is evident.] 

Apple Cockpit.— In the garden at Stilling- 
ton Hall, ten miles from York, several stan¬ 
dard trees of this Apple were planted forty- 
five years ago in a Grass orchard, and the 
trees invariably bore heavy crops of fruit. 
Visiting this garden in September last, after 
an absence of thirty-six years, I found the 
same Cockpit Apple-trees in a still flourish¬ 
ing condition, the long, semi-drooping 
branches being plentifully covered with fruit. 
The value of an Apple like Cockpit, during a 
season such as the past, when the Apple crop 
was almost nil in parts, is extremely great, 
and the variety ,-is. worthy of consideration 
when planting.* A&SWe frflit ! fipens the colour 
changes ft © v i^|UKp|. [If'WjVF ftp 0 **" vkitchen 
variety, in use “dfiTing J N8vrmher and De- 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


BULBS IN COCOA-NUT-FIBRE. 

Not a few town-dwellers experience con¬ 
siderable difficulty in obtaining small quanti¬ 
ties of soil suitable for the cultivation of bul¬ 
bous-rooted plants in pots. In the circum¬ 
stances, all interested in these plants will be 
glad to know that a specially prepared Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, now obtainable from the florists 
and seed merchants, is not only eminently 
suited to the growth and the flowering of 
almost all bulbous plants, but that it is avail¬ 
able in small quantity, is cleanly to handle, 
and, generally speaking, more than an ordi¬ 
nary substitute for soil. In short, it may be 
regarded as a perfect substitute, entailing 
but little trouble and producing, as a result, 
flowers of the finest quality, as may be seen by 
the Crocuses which we figure to-day. In this 
prepared fibre all classes of bulbs may be 
grown in ornamental pots without the drain- 
uge requisite for plants in soil. Bulbs and 
other plants niav, by its aid. be grown for the 
Wardian case, the window-box, the sitting- 


simple glasses filled with flowers and consist- | 
ing only of one or two kinds, there arises a 
similar danger of too greatly multiplying the 
bowls and glasses until they become a con¬ 
fused mass, exhibiting neither form nor 
beauty. One certainly has the idea and feel¬ 
ing of being surrounded by a host of flowers, 
and to some people this is all they desire, 
but to others there are evidently a want of 
taste and a total absence of any definite idea 
in such lavish use of flowers. Unless when 
entering into any formal arrangement for a 
particular room, dinner table, etc., when they 
are often required of one form or colour, 
flowers, where used in rooms for the pleasure 
and enjoyment of those who frequent them, 
are more pleasing and attractive when simply, 
though artistically, set up, and when the idea 
of the artist is apparent. 

Much also depends upon the selection of 
glasses, which should be of different sizes and 
shapes, but always of plain or simple pattern, 
clear glasses being the best. Jars and bowls 
are suitable for some things. Whatever de- | 
scription of receptacle is used, it should be 
chosen with a view to show' the flow'er in its 


Crocuses growing in Cocoa-nut-fibre. 


room, or greenhouse, and at a minimum of 
cost, inconvenience, or attention. For the 
many purposes to which soil is usually put 
this fibre is in every way excellent, and all 
interested in gardening should make a note 
of the same. _ 

FLOWERS FOR HOUSE AND ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Flowers now form such an important addi¬ 
tion to the decorations of the house, and are, 
moreover, used in such profusion, that the 
gardener’s resources are often taxed to the 
utmost to meet the demand. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that flowers lend a charm to all 
apartments of the house when judiciously 
used, there is a danger of overdoing it in the 
present system of using flowers. A few 
glasses or jars placed in advantageous posi¬ 
tions, and naturally and gracefully furnished, 
are far more pleasing than a large number 

f ilaced upon almost every available table, 
edge, or cabinet top. Crowding is invariably 
the evil to be guarded against in all our floral 
arrangements. When large vases and 
ppergnes of mixed flowafSTvere in yog| e - four 
times th[0 reqjuisit^; qulntit^~Y' n sftjrlijpwas 
used in filling them, amHio^tnat^fc^mixed 
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proper character. Roses, Dahlias, Chrysan¬ 
themums are not suitable flowers for small 
flat glasses, as their stems have to be so much 
shortened as to be scarcely visible. They 
should have glasses that will accommodate 
from 4 inches to 6 inches of stem, otherwise 
they are shorn of much natural beauty. Small 
glasses are better suited for Primroses, 
Snowdrops, Violets, and Squills. Open- 
mouthed glasses somewhat like a tall tumbler 
are well adapted for arranging such flowers as 
i Carnations, Tea Roses—especially those that 
bloom in clusters—Daffodils, and Sweet 
Peas. Orchids should always be displayed to 
the greatest advantage, and as near to their 
natural position when growing as possible. 
Lilies, Amaryllids, Nerines, and similar 
things also deserve special attention, for no 
flowers are more valuable and beautiful for 
rooms than these are. Flowering shrubs of 
all kinds look well in jars and bowls, as also 
some of the larger hardy perennials. 

Cutting the flowers. —As much, if not 
more, depends upon the thought and judg¬ 
ment exercised in cutting the flowers as the 
taste displayed in arranging them when 
gathered. Flowers indiscriminately collected 
cannot be well set up : therefore, the decora- 
1 tor should carry in his mind, when collecting 


his material, the purposes for which he re¬ 
quires it, the size and shape of the glasses and 
jars ho intends filling, thereby greatly reduc¬ 
ing his labour, as he knows where each hand¬ 
ful of flowers is to go, and waste through cut¬ 
ting too many is avoided—no small con¬ 
sideration at some seasons of the year. To 
find a suitable companion in the form of foli¬ 
age when their own is not available is often a 
difficult matter. More range, however, is de¬ 
sirable in this respect. Many fear to go out¬ 
side Ferns and Asparagus w'hen numbers of 
beautiful things may be found in the shrub¬ 
bery. Amongst the Barberries are found 
several useful forms. Ivies, too, there are 
without number, admirably adapted for mix¬ 
ing with flowers, besides many Conifers and 
others. Hardy perennials furnish us with 
much valuable material. Acanthuses, Aqui- 
legias, Spiraeas, etc., are most suitable; then 
there are the Bamboos and Grasses. 

In warm w r eather the best time for gather¬ 
ing is in the early morning, the stems, leaves, 
and petals at that time being charged with 
moisture, and when placed in water soon 
after being cut, remain in a fresh condition 
much longer than when picked in the 
daytime and allowed to droop before 
they can be arranged in the glasses. 
Flowers that stand well are always 
most in favour with those who re¬ 
quire them largely for cutting, for 
however beautiful some kinds may be, 
if they do not possess in addition last¬ 
ing powers, their value is consider¬ 
ably diminished. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing the time and care 
which are bestowed upon them. 
Where the means for producing them 
are limited and the demand at the 
same time great, the gardener is com¬ 
pelled to select only those possessing 
this long-lasting quality. More par¬ 
ticularly is this selection necessary 
with those grown for producing a sup¬ 
ply during the winter months, when 
the blossoms unfold so slowly. It re¬ 
quires a considerable amount of fore¬ 
thought to be able to maintain a con¬ 
tinuous supply of flowers during the 
winter season in private establish¬ 
ments where the other and various 
departments all claim attention, and 
where, perhaps, the houses are not 
particularly well adapted for the pro¬ 
duction of cut bloom. 

When the Chrysanthemums are 
done, there is a considerable falling 
off, and the value of really late-flower¬ 
ing varieties of this flower should be 
borne in mind when propagating a 
stock for another year. Calanthes 
are valuable for winter cutting, and 
are easily grown by those possessing 
a stove. Azaleas are good things for 
forcing. Tea Roses yield quantities 
of bloom if the plants have been well 
cared for in tiie summer and the 
roots are in good condition; whilst 
besides Marguerites, Callas, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Primulas, and Cyclamens, 
there are many other things not so 
well known, but which should be grown 
to give variety. Among these are Hn- 
brothamnus Newelli, Crassula lactea, Pri¬ 
mula obconica, Freesia refracta alba, not to 
mention the many Dutch bulbs which are now 
so cheap and so well adapted for cutting. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plants for spare room.—I should be extremely 
indebted to you if you would insert a short reply in 
your paper giving your opinion upon the following 
matter: I am asking now as your reply will guide 
me in the selection of seeds and plants during the 
next three months. 1 have a spare room, in which I 
propose to have Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Cannaa, 
Palms, Htreptocarpus, Cyclamen, Heliotrope, Musk, 
and Ferns next winter, and I wish to know whether 
an oil-stove would be suitable for keeping such 
plants alive and healthy during the cold weather? 
A friend of mine has tried one, and advises me not 
to because his Mas unsatisfactory. Will you kindly 
say whether you think I should have a reasonable 
chance of success by using this apparatus?— Huerta. 

[The apparatus you name is probably ns 
good as any. So far a a our experience goes, 
it is mainly question of giving the neces¬ 
sary attentions 1 AsAbriM^lliat you are patient 
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should not succeed, but plant-growing under 
such conditions must be a labour of love. 
The lamp must be trimmed daily. Some of 
the plants you name will be more likely to 
succeed than others, and in this respect the 
list might be improved and possibly extended 
when experience has been gained. The great 
thing is having time to attend to their wants, 
giving water only when required. Some 
of the things you name may be kept in the 
spare-room without heat, if kept dry in win¬ 
ter. A good deal may be done with early- 
flowering bulbs without any artificial heat. 
Some of the British and North American 
Ferns are as beautiful as the tender ones, 
and might be grown in the spare-room with¬ 
out a lamp.] 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE PEAR-MIDGE AND KA1NIT. 
The Pear-midge appears to be spreading and 
increasing in tne amount of injury it causes 
throughout the country. Twenty years ago 
it was hardly recognised as a pest; now, fre¬ 
quently the cause of a poor crop is due to 
this insect which attacks the fruit from the 
blossoming-time by laying its eggs, which 
hatch and form a colony of tiny maggots in¬ 
side the fruit, distorting its shape and caus¬ 
ing it to fall, or, if it remains on the tree, 
preventing proper growth and making it small 
and uneatable, and then decay. The Board 
of Agriculture publishes and distributes free 
an excellent leaflet on this Pear-midge, which 
all Pear growers should obtain, whether grow¬ 
ing the fruit commercially or in their gar¬ 
dens. It tells us that the perfect midge ap¬ 
pears in April. The females lay their eggs 
in the unopened blossoms. Some twenty 
maggots, more or less, may be found in one 
fruit. Towards the end of June, when 
mature, some escape from the fruit to the 
ground, others remain longer on the trees in 
the fruits. Those that fall to the ground 
bury themselves about 1-J- inch deep in the 
soil, many of them changing to the chrysalis 
and remaining in the soil till the end of win¬ 
ter or early spring. In America, Dr. Smith, 
who has made careful experiments with the 
Pear-midge, has found that kainit spread 
under the trees has been most effectual in kill¬ 
ing the larvae. He recommends that the 
ground under the trees should be dressed with 
kainit at the rate of a ton to the acre, and 
mentions an instance of an orchard so treated 
having practically escaped infestation, while 
in an adjoining orchard not treated he failed 
to find a single fruit not containing larvae. 
In New Brunswick, kainit has also been used 
with success in orchards at the rate of half a 
ton to the acre. In Great Britain some ex¬ 
periments (“Journal S.E. Agricultural Col¬ 
lege,” No. 7, p. 27) have shown that kainit, at 
the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre, killed the 
larvsB if applied just about the time they fall 
from the fruit. 

The Board of Agriculture recommends, 
from experience in America and also in this 
country, dressing the land with about 5 cwt. 
per acre of kainit where the Pear-trees are 
growing on cultivated land, and 10 cwt. of 
kainit where growing over Grass. The 
kainit should be spread very evenly, and it is 
considered most effectual when applied just 
before or when the larvae are falling, as it has 
the greatest effect before they become en¬ 
shrouded in their silken cocoons. However, 
for those who have trees affected with this 
pest, and have not already done so, I would 
recommend applying the kainit at once, 
whilst the insect is still in the ground. The 
kainit will also manure the trees if applied 
now. Cecil H. Hoopeb. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fungus on stem of Beech-tree.— A smooth, 
dark-brown, fungus growth, the size of one’s fist, of 
cork-like structure, and almost woody hardness, grew 
in a division at the base of the stem of a fine Beech- 
tree. Upon removing this with a chisel, I found the 
wood below dead, soft, and spongy, this extending 
into the trunk for 6 inches, and yet I have not 
reached to hard wood. Had I better continue the 
excavation, and would any dressing to the wound be 
of service? I value the tree*-*J). Warley. i 

[From vour descriptfon, Uffckfui.mn attack¬ 
ing your'Beech-tree isVisiaWy knovta *£»-the 
tinder fungus (Fomes fomentarius^ a com¬ 


mon pest. Cut away all the fungus and as 
much of the decayed wood as possible, and 
dress the cavity with tar. This fungus, which 
sometimes grows to a very considerable size, 
stands out from the trunk in shape somewhat 
like a horse’s hoof. In olden times, the in¬ 
terior of this fungus was used as tinder, and 
at the present time on the continent slices 
are beaten out till they become of a felt-like 
nature, and are used in the manufacture of 
various small articles—caps, purses, etc.— 
some of which may be seen in the museum in 
Kew Gardens.—G. S. S.] 

The Vine-weevil.— Enclosed please And grubs, 
which I would be pleased to know the name of? 1 
have taken them from plants of Primula obconica, 
which I think they have ruined.— Longwitton. 

[The grubs feeding on the roots of your 
Primula obconica are those of one of the wee¬ 
vils—either the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhvn- 
chus sulcatus) or the clay-coloured weevil (O. 
picipes). The grubs are so much alike both 
in appearance and habits that it is almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish to which species they 
belong. They are very annoying pests, and 
feed on the roots of various plants—Cycla¬ 
mens, Begonias, Saxifrages, Sedume, Straw¬ 
berries, Ferns, etc. The only practical way 
of destroying them is to turn the plant out of 
its pot and pick out the grubs from amongst 
its root*. The parent beetles are also very 
destructive to the foliage of various plants, 
but Ferns are their special favourites. As 
they only feed at night, hiding themselves 
very carefully during the day, plants that are 
being injured by them should be laid on their 
sides on a white cloth in the course of the 
day, and when it has been dark for an hour 
or so they should be examined with the aid 
of a strong light. This will probably cause 
them to fall, when they may De seen on the 
white cloth. Small bundles of dry Moes or 
hay are very good traps for them, as they hide 
in them, and so may be caught. The black 
Vine-weevils are about half an inch long, 
nearly black, and somewhat Pear-shaped. The 
other species is smaller and of a paler colour, 
resembling that of clay.—G. S. S.] 

Fungus on Violet leaves.— I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me what form of blight my 
Violets are suffering from? I enclose you pressed 
leaves, which, I fear, will not travel so far. Fine, 
healthy plants of Czar Violets, with no signs of 
blight on them, gradually become covered with a 
sort of canker-spot on the stems of leaves or flowers, 
which quite destroys the plants in time. I have 
tried picking off diseased leaves directly they ap¬ 
pear, but nothing will stop the blight spreading. 1 
have also tried flowers of sulphur sprinkled on the 
plants; also syringing with a solution of quicklime 
and sulphur, made as directed for blight in your 
paper. This docs little, if any, good. I have im¬ 
ported the Czar Violets here, also the Marie Louise, 
and when not affected by this blight they do beauti¬ 
fully. I hope you may be able to suggest a remedy. 

1 used to think it was having the Violets under trees 
caused the blight; hut this year I have the beds in 
the open in the kitchen-garden, and the soil seems all 
light. The new leaves seem to come up blighted, so 
it would seem it is not a blight from insects that 
affects them. I take in your valuable paper regularly, 
and And most information useful for this climate.— 
G., Mnymyo, Burma. 

[Your Violet leaves are attacked by a fun¬ 
gus belonging to the genus Fusayum, but the 
leaves were too dry to allow the species to 
be determined. The best thing you can do 
is to pull up and burn all your affected plants 
and plant others in soil which is not likely 
to be infected with the spores of this fungus. 
Dress the ground in which the infested plants 
have grown lavishly with quick-lime.— 
G. S. 8.] 

Grubs in garden-—I shall be obliged if you will 
tell me what the grubs in the box I send are? My 
garden is infested with them. What with these and 
slugs, wireworms, and a very tough-skinned, bright- 
yellow grub, it is all I can do to grow a decent crop 
of anything at all. How can the enclosed be best 
destroyed?— Thomas Clarke. 

[The insects that you find in your garden, 
specimens of which you send up for identifi¬ 
cation, are what are commonly known as 
galley worms, one of the Myriapods, and be¬ 
longing to the genus Polydesmus. They are 
very destructive pests, and are very difficult 
to destroy, their skins being so tough and 
horny that no insecticides can be used to kill 
them, except of such a strength as to be 
dangerous to the plants they are attacking. 
Strong brine or a strong solution of nitrate 
of soda will kill them, if it can be made to 
reach them and is of sufficient strength. 
This, however, is practically impossible, un¬ 
less the pests are almost on the surface of 


the soil. Some may be trapped by .laying 
slices of Mangolds, Turnips, or Potatoes on 
the ground, or just below the surface, on 
which they will feed, or they will often 
creep under such things as boards, pieces of 
turf, tiles, or slates, if laid about near their 
haunts. These traps should be examined 
every morning. Using the slices of roots, as 
mentioned above, are also very useful in tlie 
case of wireworms, and pieces of oilcake may 
be employed in the same manner, as wire- 
worms are very fond of it.—G. S. 8.] 

Grubs eating Chrysanthemum cuttings 
(Constant Reader ).—The contents of your 
box reached me quite safely this time. 
Your Chrysanthemum cuttings are in¬ 
fested by two different insects—one a 
small, white, transparent grub with a 
black head, the other a small white insect 
belonging to the same group as the spring- 
tails, but the members of this genus (Lipura) 
do not jump. The black-headed grubs are 
the larvae of one of the so-called fungus flies 
(Mycetophilidse), on account of the grubs of 
many of the species living in fungi. Both these 
and the Lipurse more often infest decayed 
than healthy vegetable matter, and I cannot 
help thinking that your cuttings were prob¬ 
ably in an unhealthy condition before the 
grubs attacked them. This, however, may not 
have been the case. It is very difficult to know 
what to recommend to prevent a recurrence 
of the attack. The parent flies are very 
small and inconspicuous. It is possible that 
they might be killed by fumigation, but as 
they fly well it would he impossible to kill 
them by spraying. The grubs cannot be 
destroyed by any insecticide, as it could not 
be made to reacji them, unless used in large 
quantities, which would probably be very 
detrimental to the cuttings. You might ex¬ 
periment with lime-water or a strong solution 
of nitrate of soda.—G. S. S. 

OROHID8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ooelogyne cristata—I have forwarded to you an 
Orchid flower, and should be glad if you would give me the 
name of it, and also its value and treatment?— F. Kino. 

[Coelogyne cristata, a flower of which you 
send, is one of the most useful of all winter- 
flowering Orchids. It is one of the easiest • 
Orchids to grow, and will do admirably in 
any stove where the temperature is about 
55 degs. in the winter. The proper time to 
repot Coelogyne cristata is about the middle 
of April, as at that period the plants com¬ 
mence to grow and make fresh roots, but it is 
not advisable or necessary to repot the plants 
annually. Like the majority of Orchids, the 
plants do not like to be disturbed oftener 
than is really necessary, but when the new 
pseudo-bulbs have extended so far as to get 
beyond the limits of the pot or pan, they 
must either be divided or have larger pots, 
for if the roots have no soil into wdiich to 
descend they will cling to the outsides of the 
pots, where they can receive no sustenance 
except through the moisture afforded. In this 
way the bulbs become deficient in size and 
unable to produce strong flower-spikes. When 
repotting, select pans or pots of sufficient size 
to allow for several seasons’ growth. It is 
important to have plenty of drainage, and for 
the compost use a mixture of peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moes and a few lumps of turfy yellow- 
loam. During the work of repotting, place 
some thick pieces of crock or broken bricks 
in here and there amongst the compost. This 
will prevent stagnation and allow the water 
to pass freely away through the soil. In pot¬ 
ting, keep the soil well up to the rhizome 
and well rounded up about the rims of the 
pots. When well rooted, and the growths are 
progressing favourably, the plants should 
have almost unlimited quantities of water 
poured through the compost. After repot¬ 
ting and during the growing season, this 
species should be placed in a shady corner 
of the intermediate-house, and wdien well 
established give the plant plenty of light with¬ 
out sunshine. When the flowers commence 
to open, the plants should be removed to the 
coolest and driest part, of the house, as any 
excess of atmospheric 1 moisture when the 
plants are ih! bloom qnickiy causes the deli¬ 
cate white flowers to become spotted.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PRUNUS AMYGDALUS DAVIDIANA. 
This is the earliest of all the Peaches to 
hurst into bloom, and, if the weather is 
favourable, it may be seen in flower as early 
as January. It was sent to France by the 
Abbe David, whose name is now well-known 
in connection with new Chinese plants. The 


branches are, as may be seen by our illustra¬ 
tion, of erect growth, the flowers individually 
being 1 inch across, and completely cover¬ 
ing the shoots made the preceding year, and 
which are frequently 2 feet long. The petals, 

I in the form we figure, are pure white ; in 
another form they are pink, but not so freely 
I borne. Some authorities consider it the wild 
S type of the common Peach. It was originally 
described by Carriere in 1872, and has been 


grown in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
for nearly forty years, but it has only been 
in commerce during the last twenty years. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning the Pomegranate.—I should be 
obliged by any information with regard to the prun¬ 
ing and treatment of the Pomegranate? I planted 
two Pomegranates against a south-east wall about 
three years ago, and they appear to be perfectly 
healthy, and have made a certain amount of growth, 
but they do not flower. They have never been 
pruned.— Annie H. Murray. 

[Do not prune them in, and keep trim, 
as is generally done with the Pomegranate, 
this divesting the plant of the greater part 
of the flowering wood. Only remove any 
straggling shoots which are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The great thing is to get the wood 
well ripened, as without this there is little 
hope of any bloom.] 

The Cum-tree in Scotland.—I enclose a 
spray of a variety of Eucalyptus which is 
growing here in the open air. It was plan¬ 
ted out about eleven years ago, and has now' 
attained a height of ubout 17 feet. Y”ou will 
observe that it contains some small fruit in 
the form of berries. It has flowered regu¬ 
larly for several years, and is very orna¬ 
mental in summer from the silvery foliage. 
You may also notice the germs of flowers 
for next summer on the plant now, which are, 
however, very small, and are not shown on 
the spray enclosed. It has had no protection 
of any kind since it was planted out. I notice 
that you publish replies to enquiries, and, as 
a regular reader of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, I shall be much obliged if you will 
inform me as to the correct name of the plant? 
—Tyndall B. Johnstone. [The variety of 
Eucalyptus you send a piece of is E. Gunni.] 


A NOTE FROM AMERICA. 

I read with great regret in the December 
number of Flora and Sylva , just come to hand, 
that you find it necessary to stop its publica¬ 
tion in serial form, as it has been in 
every way far ahea-d of any other gardening 
magazine. Of course, the trouble is that 
it has been too good. We know well enough 
in this country the kind of magazine that 
sells, and while you in England have a much 
more intelligent gardening public to appeal 
to, it appears that even there discrimination 
between the merely good and the really ex¬ 
cellent is not too common. Our gardening 
papers are hopelessly amateurish on all sides 
but the commercial one, which affords the 
only standard their editors can appreciate 
tor the measurement of value. Thus, when 
a w r riter wishes to give his readers some idea 
of the real beauty of, say, an old hedge, he 
does so by saying that it would cost so and 
so many dollars to replace it. Of course, if 
the owner shares the editor’s point of view, 
and puts a price on it, so much the better. 
The editor can then say, “ It’s owner would 
not part with it for so and so much,” and the 
reader then knows exactly how beautiful it 
is. That is one weakness in American gar¬ 
dening literature. Another is the lack of 
estates. Hardly anyone of means in this 
country lives in the house his father lived in. 
This leads to a great new-ness in all the gar¬ 
dens, and to the desire for immediate effect 
at all hazards and costs. Thus all the effects 
of age, and most of those of beauty, are lost. 
Finally, we have no leisure and intelligent 
class. The intelligent ure busy, and the 
leisure class are the sons of successful pork 
packers, speculators, or other nouveaux 
riches. And I am inclined to think that it 
takes a few' generations of leisure before that 
leisure begins to be used intelligently. At 
any rate, the net result of it all is that here 
there is no class of persons who give their 
whole time to gardening without making it a 
business. The intelligent amateur is, there¬ 
fore, very rare. Mr. Elliott, of Pittsburgh, 
first called my attention to “ The English 
Flower Garden.” That was not many years 
ago ; but from that time till now I have used 
your book as a constant source of information 
and wisdom in gardening matters. We are so 
very much more dependent on books here 
than one would : bfe £n England. It is so easy 
there to.^et to a-jgood nursery, j^-eveq.-to some 
fine private"'- gh*de«, - wTiete- and rare 
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almost unknown. I read your notice of the 
change in Flora and Sylra , and vour kind 
tribute to the lamented artist, Mr. iloon, and 
I felt that I must send you a few lines, that 
you might know that these things touch a 
wider circle than that from which you ordi¬ 
narily feel the response. A. 

New York State. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

TWO DOZEN DECORATIVE CHRYSAN 
THEMUMS. 

(Reply to J. B. Beaufoy.) 

We thank you for your suggestion that we 
should publish a list of the best varieties of a 
decorative character, not only for your bene¬ 
fit, but for the guidance of the large number 
of readers of Gardening Illustrated who 
feel little or no interest in the large exhibition 
blooms. In the first place, we assume that 
readers generally prefer a selection of Chrys¬ 
anthemums that will flower over a long period 
—say, from early October till Christmas. As 
we have given selections cn former occasions 
of some of the daintiest of the single-flowered 
and Pompon types, we will content ourselves 
in the present instance with mentioning the 
better Japanese kinds. 

If the cuttings of any of those in the sub¬ 
joined list have not been inserted, proceed to 
do so without delay. As soon as rooted, pot 
up the young plants into 3-incii pots. When 
6 inches high, pinch out the point of each 
plant and keep them rather dry at the roots 
lor a few r days. This will encourage the de¬ 
velopment of new growths. Repot from time 
to time, as occasion demands, potting up 
finally into 8-inch or 9-inch pots, according 
to the vigour of the respective plants. Eaeli 
succ. tiling G inches to 8 inches of new’ growth 
should have the point of the shoot pinched 
out when it attains this length, repeating this 
from time to time until about midsummer. A 
good rule to fellow is to pinch the October 
sorts for the last time about the middle of 
June, the November kinds at the end of June, 
anil December varieties a fortnight later. By 
these means bushy, free-flowt ring plants may 
he had. Decorative plants never look better 
than when grown on to the terminal buds. 
They are, of course, taller in consequence, 
but the free flowering character of their dis¬ 
play amply compensates one for the extra 
trouble taken. The following kinds are re¬ 
commended : — 

October flowering. 

Perle Rose.—A free-flowering plant, with 
a bushy habit of growth and clusters of rosy- 
mauve blossoms, shaded white. Partially dis¬ 
bud the sprays. Dwarf. 

Champ d’Or.— Another plant with a sturdy 
habit of growth and bushy ; flowers deep 
canary-yellow. The blossoms are of good 
size ; height, about 2 feet. 

Howard H. Crane. -This is free-flower¬ 
ing, with a branching habit of growth. The 
chestnut blossoms, with golden reverse, are 
borne on long footstalks. 

Goachkr’s Pink. —A bright pink flower. 
The plant has a sturdy and bushy habit of 
grow th. 

Le Pactole. —This is a bold and handsome 
Japanese incurved flower; colour, nankeen- 
yellow. Height, about 4 feet. 

White Quintus.—T his has pure white 
blossoms of beautiful form. Good constitu¬ 
tion and pleasing habit. 

Crimson Pride. —This variety requires dis¬ 
budding. The flowers are of a deep crimson 
colour. Good habit. 

Mychett Beauty.—A large and handsome 
golden-yellow flower. Height, about 3 feet. 

November-flowering. 

Source d’Or. —There is no better decora¬ 
tive kind than this. It is free-flowering, of 
capital constitution, and consistent. 

Lizzie Adcock. —This is a rich yellow sport 
from Source d’Or, possessing all the fine 
qualities of the parent variety. 

Market Red.—A splendid variety, valued 
for its bright red bjfssom-s* jwitkvlLi|»n re¬ 
verse. Of easy ‘cuHn W market. 


Mrs. Greenfield.—A rich butter-yellow 
flower. Good habit and splendid constitution. 

Bronze Soleil d’Octobre.—A handsome 
and distinct buff-yellow sport from the popu¬ 
lar yellow Soleil d’Octobre. It should be 
disbudded. 

Ivory. —A free-flowering. pure white 

variety. The plant is very dwarf. 

Mlle. Gabrielle Debrie.— A distinc t and 
pleasing Malmaison pink flower, the blossoms 
being borne in graceful and elegant sprays. 
Of medium height. 

Tancrede Bastet.-A rich orange bronze 1 
variety. Capital branching habit. 

December-flowering. 

Mlle. Louise Charvet.—T he light pink 
flowers, borne on stiff, erect stems, remain 
in good condition a long time. 

Western King. —A fine Japanese incurved 
flower, pure glistening white. Nice dwarf 
habit. 

Francois Pilon. —Rich clear yellow, 
large blooms. A reliable December sort. 

Matthew Hodgson.— Without exception, 
the finest variety of its colour, a distinct 
shade of crimson-brown. The plant should 
be disbudded. 

Mrs. J. Thompson. —Another good 
Japanese incurved flower of a creamv-white 
shade. Capital market sort. 

Mme. Felix Perrin (syn. Framfleld Pink). 
—This bright pink sort pays for good culture. 

Nagoya. —The most striking and brilliant 
of all the late flowering yellow kinds. Dwarf 
and sturdy habit. 

Violet Lady Beaumont.— For its very 
deep crimson blossoms this variety is highly 
valued. Broad petals of good substance build 
up a solid-looking Japanese incurved flower 
that is valuable late in the season. 

_W. V. T. 

SPECIALISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
THE GARDEN. 

It is not necessary for anyone to dwell upon 
the advantages of the earlv-flowcring Chrysan¬ 
themums. That is too well understood, but I 
think we might do much more with them in 
the garden, considering that it is now’ an easy 
matter to so select varieties as to have a 
good show of bloom from July to October. 
The time is fast disappearing when size alone 
was regarded as the chief point worth con¬ 
sidering in a Chrysanthemum. Those belong¬ 
ing to the early-flowering section cannot lay 
claim to size, but in many other respects 
they are equal to the mid season varieties. 
Moreover, when one takes into account the 
ease with which most of them can be grown, 
and the fact that each year new varieties are 
added, the surprise is that anyone who likes 
them, and w'ho has a garden, should be with¬ 
out them. For many years I have been able 
to keep the old plants out-of-doors through 
the winter with very little protection, and, so 
far (February 10th), this winter has been no 
exception. They are divided in spring, and, 
when tying-out and staking have been done, 
this is about all the attention they need. 
Each autumn I am rewarded with plenty of 
blooms, and if I need a further stock of any 
particular sort I either strike in beat or in a 
cold-frame. There are not a few flowers that 
look particularly nice when growm in masses, 
the Chrysanthemum being one, and I am, 
therefore, of opinion that if more would grow 
them in beds, or in groups in the garden bor¬ 
ders, they would be well satisfied. As to soil, 
I have not found that they are very particu¬ 
lar, as ordinary garden soil will suffice, but 
this should be mulched with rotten manure, 
and the plants themselves ought to receive 
supplies of liquid-manure through the sum¬ 
mer. Where, however, it is an easy matter 
to procure soil, good loam dug in at the time 
of planting will greatly benefit them. 

Those w’ho have not hitherto made a 
speciality of the early-flowering sorts will be 
well advised to procure plants for putting out 
in May. Particularly would I recommend 
those who have town gardens to give them a 
trial, as few things do half so well in a smoke- 
laden atmosphere. Then, too, we may eo 
select our varieties as to have borders pre¬ 
senting an almost uniform appearance—tall 
plants for the back row, medium ones for the 
centre, and quite dwarf varieties for the 


front row. I have sometimes met. with tlu.se 
who complain of their inability to keep 
plants out-of-doors all winter, and in some ex¬ 
posed localities this cannot be expected with¬ 
out a little protection, but it is surprising 
what a little covering will do for them, and 
anything like Bracken or straw will ward off 
a deal of frost. Frequently much harm is 
done by almost completely covering the 
crowns in the autumn with clods of manure, 
which lie cold about the roots and keep the 
air away. Chrysanthemums are much hardier 
than many people imagine, and even stooN 
with only a little life visible will, when April 
conics round, push up shoots and make good 
plants. Another point one should not en¬ 
tirely overlook in regard to these plants is the 
ease with which they mav be lifted in the 
autumn, and potted for indoor decoration, if 
desired, even almost up to the time of showing 
bloom, and then they impart a freshness to 
the garden at a time of the year when other 
blossoms are fast diminishing. 

Leahfrst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and bud 
selection (Old Reader ).—Your list contains 
a capital lot of Japanese Chrysanthemums of 
high quality, and, assuming the cuttings are 
already inserted, and possibly rooted, the in¬ 
formation given below should answer your 
purposes admirably. The period for stop¬ 
ping is based upon what is required of 
growers in London and the south, and as you 
are so far north as Middlesbrough it would 
he well for you to begin from a week to ten 
days earlier than the dates given in the sub¬ 
joined list: — 


Name. 


When to stop. 


Which bud h to 
retain. 


Capt. Percy Soott .. 

Geo. Mileham . 

Lady II opetoun. 

Mbs Olive Miller .... 
Victaa. Gran bourne .. 
Countess of Arran .. 

F. S. Vallia. 

Mina Mildred Ware .. 

Henry Perkina. 

Primrose Dame. 

W. Duckham. 


Third week May 
First week May 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
First w-eek May 
Natural break 
Last week May 
First week May 
Second week May 
April iOlh 


First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Firtt crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Becond crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


In all cases where a first crown-bud selection 
from a natural “break” has been recom¬ 
mended. it is wise, should the plants fail to 
“break” by May 2lst, to stop them and take 
up the required number of growths the first, 
ciown bud. Wc do not know the variety 
Viscount Crnnbourne. 

Chrysanthemum buds falling (Rose).- 
The buds of the late-flowering spidery Chrys¬ 
anthemum Sam Caswell you sent to us for our 
opinion regarding their failure to develop 
properly, appear to be what is know’ll as “ lien- 
and-chicken ” in their character. This may 
bo attributed to several causes, and we can¬ 
not give a really satisfactory explanation 
without seeing the plants. We think, how¬ 
ever, that the buds may have developed rather 
too early, which is a frequent cause of failure. 
The short piece of growth you sent with each 
set of buds seems l<> suggest that the plants 
have been kept unduly dry at the roots, as 
there is no evidence of that free growth that 
these plants should show. In some cases, 
too, it is wise to inc rease the temperature by 
5 dogs., or even 10 degs., with hard and un¬ 
kind buds. Sulphate of ammonia dissolved 
in slightly tepid water, at the rate of ^ oz. 
to the gallon, is a great help in such in¬ 
stance's also. Unfortunately, the constitution 
of many of the spidery varieties is not so 
robust as we should like it to b»\ and for this 
reason there is a liability to failure unless 
good culture is followed. Did the buds de¬ 
velop prematurely? Judging by the hard, 
well-ripened stem sent to us, we should think 
this is just possible. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition , revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants , trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
duo., l.'s. ; pobt free , 15s. 6d. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 voL, finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, Sis. nett, 
tnd, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco, tbs. nett. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

POLYGONUM LANIGERUM. 

This is an excellent plant for a sub¬ 
tropical bed, or even to occupy a bed by 
itself. It is described as a half-hardy 
perennial, but may be treated as an annual. 
Sown in the spring with other half-hardy 
plants, it reaches a height during the summer 
of about 5 feet, when its silvery leaves, 
from 4 inches to 8 inches long and acumi¬ 
nate. have a very striking effect. Seeds may 
be obtained in the trade, but apparently they 
are not always produced in this country, the 
plant being seriously damaged by the first 
frost. The flowers are described as carnation- 


single varieties of Violet, as the doubles in 
your good climate even would not be satis¬ 
factory out-of-doors during winter, the flowers 
having such short footstalks. The two best 
singles will be found in Princess of Wales and 
La France, the former being exceptionally 
robust, free blooming, and the flowers can be 
often gathered with stalks 6 inches long—no 
mean consideration when arranging them in 
bouquets, glasses, etc. Moreover, these two 
varieties have exceptionally large flowers, 
which are deliciously fragrant. California 
and Luxonne are also very good, especially 
the latter, flowering over a long season, and 
very hardy. Perhaps it would be wise to 
plant all those enumerated, discarding any 
that did not give satisfaction. If you want a 


A group of Polygonum lanigerutn in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 


red or white, in racemes 1 inch to 2 inches 
long, disposed in slender, divaricate panicles. 
The plant is a native of the tropics of the 
Old World, and was introduced in the year 
1889. The illustration is from a photograph 
taken in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
where a mass in a mixed bed of sub-tropical 
plants was exceedingly ornamental. 

R. Irwin Lynch. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets—planting for salj 

a plantation of above and 
Covent Garden What is the 
and best time to make plant: 
blooms should be sweet-smelling, 


white Violet the White Czar is the best to 
grow, but all the whites are liable to get dis¬ 
coloured with the rain splashing the soil on 
them. Towards the middle of April is the 
best time to plant in your locality, giving 
them 15 inches each way. The ground should 
be deeply dug, working in a good dressing of 
exhausted hot bed manure, which usually 
comprises three parts of half-deoaved leaves, 
in which the Violet thrives, too rich a manure 
causing rank growth and few flowers. In 
your genial climate it would be wisest to 
plant fairly on the flat, as should a hot, dry 
summer set in, your plants occupying a 
southern slope would soon fall a prey to 


when first set out, and keep all side shoots 
or lateral growths in subjection throughout 
the growing season, not omitting a frequent 
use of the flat hoe. Under this treatment you 
should experience no difficulty in having 
Violets from the middle of September up to 
the middle of April.] 

Echinocystis lobata-— I shall be glad if you 
could tell me anything of a plant which 1 can only 
Hnd reference to in American catalogues—Echino- 
cystis lobata? It is described as a fast-growing 
Vine—" Wild Cucumber Vine." Is it really to be 
looked for under the Vines? Can it be grown out-of- 
doors on wall or trellis?— Briimikt Pknceli.y. 

[This belongs to the Cucurbitaceae, and is 
known in America as the Wild Cucumber and 
the Wild Balsam Apple. It is an annual 
bearing bladdery fruits about 2 inches long. 

and covered with 
prickles. It grows very 
quickly, and is on this 
account useful for hid¬ 
ing unsightly objects. 
The flowers are green¬ 
ish-white, small, and 
produced from July to 
September. It some¬ 
times becomes a weed.| 
Garden edgings.—I 
cannot understand why 
garden paths should 
still be defined by the 
stiff and old-fashioned, 
but orthodox, garden 
tiles or troublesome 
narrow edgings of turf. 
One can get so much 
more effect and plea¬ 
sure out of an edging 
composed of simple 
broken stone, burrs, or 
even broken ends of 
bricks, which, whilst 
being less expensive, 
can be made to form the 
homes for endless low- 
growing plants which 
would probably be hid¬ 
den in the broader bor¬ 
ders. Picture the cen¬ 
tral kitchen garden 
path edged by bits of 
stone and having such 
little gems amongst 
them as Campanula 
pumila (the Nodding 
Hair-bell of porcelain 
blue), Campanula pu- 
silla alba, Saxifraga 
Wallacei, 8. muscoides, 
8. ceratophylla, or the 
crusted Saxifrages, Au- 
brietias, Alyssum saxa- 
tile compactum, Phlox 
amoena — perhaps the 
brightest of the lot—al- 

g ine Aster, Tunica 
axifraga, Gypsophila 
repens, Veronicas of 
sorts, and endless other 
very easily-grown plants. 
These would be little 
observed in the border 
proper, but here, grow¬ 
ing naturally, would 
prove a source of end¬ 
less interest, besides 
saving much valuable 
space otherwise. My 
little garden is edged 
with the broken bricks 
left by the builders, 
and even this poor material affords me 
and my friends great pleasure, and 
has totally altered its appearance. Of 
course, fragments of rock would look 
far better, but even the poor material I 
have has given a home to many plants as an 
overflow from ray rock garden.—E. Wad- 
more, Basingstoke. 

Planting a bank. —I have Just made a bank at 
the back or a wild bit of my garden, and my inten¬ 
tion is to cover it with Heather. How ought I to 
start this? Being near the New Forest, I can get 
plenty, but I never have succeeded in making it 
grow. Ought / to sow. seed, and, if so, where can I 
get it? I shall be much obliged for any informa¬ 
tion. Beside.-Heather, what can you .suggest for 
the bank’—urtfrvcRbTi T 
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in which young plants are you ought to have 
no difficulty in getting plants to grow. Fail¬ 
ing these, get from the Derbyshire nurseries 
some such strong-growing kinds as Alporti 
and the large white, as well as the common 
Heather. We find they will do in almost any 
soil. You might also add the Irish Heath 
(Menziesia polifolia), and, if room can be 
spared, the Cornish Heath (E. vagans).] 

Weeds in tennis-lawn.— Last year I enclosed 
a piece of ground in an orchard. It was rather 
badly covered with Plantains and Daisies, which 
were all dug up by the roots, and the Grass left was 
or very good quality. This year Daisies and Butter¬ 
cups are rampant ugain. I am now poisoning each 
root separately with carbolic acid inserted with a 
skewer, and 1 want to know how 1 can prevent the 
weeds growing again. Would it be sufficient to strew 
fresh puro Grass seeds all over the lawn and roil 
them In, or must I put a coating of soil over them? 
I rear bringing more weeds by putting on fresh 
soil. What could be used to encourage the growth 
or Grass? Would soot be of any use? The lawn is 
kept almost constantly rolled when not too dry or 
frozen. The aspect is open and but little shaded by 
trees. On each side are small fields, from which, 
probably, seeds blow over.— Bac. 

[The presence of so many Buttercups seems 
to infer that the lawn is damp. Probably, 
also, more nourishment is required to enable 
the Grasses to smother the Daisies. Before 
seeds are sown a top-dressing of some kind 
should be given. Soot is good, but soot alone 
is not sufficient. We should suggest that you 
obtain one load of very old decomposed 
manure, one load of fine sand, and 10 bushels 
of soot. Mix the whole together, and apply 
it evenly all over the lawn now, or as soon 
as the materials can be got together, and 
thoroughly intermixed. About the middle of 
next month sow fine lawn Grass seeds thickly, 
and rake and roll them in. Grass seeds 
should be sown at the rate of one bushel per 
quarter of acre.] 

Plants for a stream-side.—1 would be much 
obliged if you would tell me of any plants suitable 
for planting on the sides of a small stream. It is 
very much shaded by trees, and the banks are ex¬ 
ceedingly steep. The soil is a heavy, red clay, 
except higher up under the trees, where it is leaf- 
mould. The stream runs north to south. I wish to 
keep it semi-wild, and have little money to spend 
on it. Most of the plants mentioned in wild-garden 
books are rather expensive to buy or difficult to raise, 
a« I have no glass, except a frame on a hot-bed.— 
Hope. 

[There are many quite wild plants, such as 
the common Yellow Iris, Epilobium, Ly thrum, 
or Loose-strife, Creeping Jenny, Foxglove, 
Primrose, Caltha, and others, the cost of get¬ 
ting which would be trifling, but yet which, well 
lanted, would in time grow and form most 
eautiful banks. Allied to these small clumps 
put out amidst the others German and 
other cheap hardy Irises, common Peeonies, 
perennial Sunflowers, Phloxes, some Michael¬ 
mas Daisies. Indeed, any cheap, strong 
growing hardy perennials, once planted and 
for a time kept free from weeds, should 
answer your purpose. Costly things may bo 
avoided, and yet little be lost. 

- Good plants for the waterside would 

include Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets (Spiraea), 
Irises, Gunnera, American Swamp Lilies in 
peaty soil, the rosy Loose-strife, Golden Rods, 
Starworts, the Compass-plant (Silphium), 
Knotworts, Moon Daisies, Lobelia cardinalis, 
the Common Lupin, Trollius, Phloxes, Pri¬ 
mula japonica, Carexes, Ranunculus Lingua, 
with a variety of the nobler hardy Ferns, as 
the Royal and Feather Ferns.] 

Narcissus minimus. —The genus Narcissus 
contains both giants and dwarfs, and the 
above is probably the dwarfest of all. A per¬ 
fectly formed Trumpet Daffodil, the crown 
beautifully frilled on its reflexing brim, and 
the entire plant not 3 inches above ground, the 
flowers coloured a rich yellow, and you have 
a good idea of this pigmy Daffodil. * This is 
admirably adapted for the rock garden, and, 
if in a raised position, appearing through a 
thin carpet of Herniaria, or something of 
similar growth, the beauty of the flowers will 
be longer preserved. For the alpine-house 
at this season of the year it is too choice to 
be overlooked.—E. J. 

Planting Clematis (Anglo-Saxon).—The best soil 
for Clematises is that of a light loamy texture, and 
If this be mixed naturally or artificially with lime, 
all the better. Drainage Is all-important, and the 
plants must receive^ annually oleaty of manure. 
Cow-manure is the fcest-dn Ury, hot wnTs. Mulch 
during the winter wreh—PoHcn dun^k lr Phey will do 
in almost any position. C. Mme. Etatfard Andre is of 
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BRIERS AND MANETTI STOCKS. 

How can I tell the difference between the wild Brier, 
seedling Brier, and Manetti, and what is the parti¬ 
cular advantage of each for budding Roses?—W ild 
Brier. 

[The wild Brier of our hedge-rows varies 
considerably, but this makes no material dif¬ 
ference to its value as a stock. Seedling 
Briers are practically the same Briers as that 
grown in the hedge-rows, the only difference 
being a very young plant compared to the 
sturdy specimen from the hedges. The seed 
from the heps is sown, and in the first sea¬ 
son will make nice little plants, fit to plant 
out the next season. These seedlings are 
called seedling Briers. The Brier cutting is 
another stock, differing only from the latter 
in its mode of propagation. Cuttings are 
taken from the hedge-rows in September, and 
planted in gritty soil. They will be fit to 
transplant in about fifteen months’ time. 
The Manetti stock differs largely from the 
Brier in appearance. As you know, the Brier 
has a greyish leaf and wood, with long spines. 
The Manetti lias grass-green foliage and a 
reddish wood. There are numerous spines, 
or prickles, of a reddish colour set very 
thickly along the shoots. It is really a 
variety of Rose raised in Italy by Signor 
Manetti, and introduced into England by the 
late Thomas Rivers. 

As to the particular advantages of each, we 
may say, briefly, the Brier, either standard, 
seedling, or cutting, is the best all-round 
stock for the Rose, and for the Tea Rose 
absolutely the best. The standard or half¬ 
standard Brier is generally preferred for Tea 
Roses for exhibition, and the seedling Brier 
for Teas and Hybrid Teas for the garden. The 
Brier cutting is, perhaps, the most useful for 
the exhibitor who grows mainly Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Hybrid Teas upon it. This stock 
does not root so deeply as the seedling Brier, 
consequently it enables the exhibitor to ob¬ 
tain blossom earlier. The roots being nearer 
the surface, they are better able to take ad¬ 
vantage of liquid and other manures when 
applied from the surface. The seedling 
Brier, from its deep-rooting character, in¬ 
duces a late growth, and is specially valuable 
for autumnal displays.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Boses in pots, pruning.— Should Roses forced 
In pots or planted out in border of house be pruned 
after the first bloom is over (to prepare for second 
bloom), or given a fortnight’s rest by withholding 
water? Any cultural hints will be most gratefully 
accepted. Must the pruning for second blooming be 
only very slight tipping of shoots? Also can Hybrid 
Perpetuals be made to carry a second bloom similar 
to Teas?— Mrs. Ivor Bligh. 

[It is advisable after the first bloom is wan¬ 
ing to give a slight rest by slightly reducing 
the water supply. After about ten days, go 
over the plants and cut back the shoots a few 
inches to nice plump eyes. It is not desir¬ 
able to remove much foliage, as this is a 
great check upon the plants, but it is a good 
plan, by the aid of some sticks, to tie the 
growths to the sticks as you would a pot 
Geranium. This not only allows every leaf its 
full share of light and air, but the lower buds 
are induced to break, and, if Tea Roses, will 
furnish you with some grand autumn bloom. 
It is a good thing to give the plants a good 
watering with liquid-manure as soon as the 
new growth commences to push out, and this 
should be continued at frequent intervals, as 
the first crop has naturally caused the plants 
a certain amount of exhaustion. Liquid cow- 
manure and soot are as good as anything. 
Sheep manure, well diluted, is also first rate. 
Hybrid Perpetuals are not suitable for pro¬ 
ducing a second crop under glass. They are 
very much given to attacks or red-spider, and 
should be put outdoors as early as possible 
sifter flowering.] 

Growing Boses Soleil d’Or and Austrian 
Brier.--Kindly instruct me as to the soil and treat¬ 
ment of Soleil d’Or and Roses of Austrian Brier type? 
Mine, growing in rather heavy loam, do no good. 
Would they do better in strong, light loam?— Vectis. 

fWe certainly think you would succeed bet¬ 
ter with these"Roses if you planted them in 
the light loam. We have found in our ex- 
Trerience that soil of a calcareous nature has 


could obtain these Roses from layers you 
would be much more successful with them. 
Somehow they make enormous growth the 
first year on the Manetti-stock, but as two 
and three-year-old plants they do not do at 
all well. The hedge Brier grows them very 
well, so that if you could obtain half-stan¬ 
dards we think they would suit ycur soil best. 
Soleil d’Or is a most beautiful Rose, and one 
well worth growth. It should be treated as 
a free-growing bush, the shoots being left 
about 2 feet long the first season, subsequent 
pruning being of a moderate description. Wo 
nave had this Rose very fine upon standard 
and half-standard Briers. We certainly think 
all of the race, and also this hybrid, should 
be on their own roots. If you cannot pro¬ 
cure them in this way, plant a budded plant; 
cut it down to the ground the first season, 
then layer the new growths in July. They 
are worthy of this trouble, as in no class have 
we such a beautiful yellow as the Persian 
Yellow or the single Yellow Austrian, and 
the single Copper variety is beautiful. The 
pruning of the Austrian Briers should be 
simply just tipping the extreme ends of the 
twiggy shoots. If the growths bend about 
like the hedge Briers, the blossoming is all 
the more profuse. When grown as standards, 
tie over the growths to the stem to form into 
an umbrella. After flowering is over, cut back 
some of the old growths quite hard, in order 
to promote new growth. The variety Harri- 
soni is the best to form into a hedge. It is 
well to cut down one old growth each year 
upon each plant in order to keep up a supply 
of new growth from the base.] 

Climbing Boses on wire-netting.-1 have put 
up a permanent wire-netting cage over a bed 
25 yards by 9 yards, to protect bush fruit from 
birds, which leave nothing edible here that they can 
get at. The sides of cage are 0 feet high. I have 
started cordon Gooseberries and Currants to train to 
wire-netting, at 7J feet Intervals, down the inside 
of each long side. The long Hides face east and 
west, and short sides north and south. There is a 
large Oak-tree 14 yards from middle of east side, 
whose branches reach over to within 5 yards of the 
side, otherwise the enclosure has full sun. The soil is 
well-worked garden mould, 1 foot; and subsoil, well- 
drained clay, trenched 1 foot deep; while holes have 
been prepared for Roses at 5 yards apart. The cage 
is rather unsightly, and 1 thought of training Roses 
over the outer surface of those parts of the sides 
which will not be occupied by the cordon fruit- 
bushes. I should be much obliged if you would ad¬ 
vise me:—(1) As to whether the Roses would 
seriously handicap the fruit-bushes in the bed, pro¬ 
vided the top is kept clear? (2) For a list of quick¬ 
growing Roses suitable for the purpose? I should 
like varieties of the Rambler type, but do not know 
if the case would suit them. The Roses would have 
to be planted inside and trained through the wire¬ 
netting.— V. C. J. 

[Your idea of planting the Roses inside of 
the w T ire cage, and training the growths 
through the wire netting, is not at all feasible. 
We should advise you to give up all thoughts 
of such planting, as it would be doomed to 
failure. Cannot you so arrange the wire that 
holes 2 feet wide could be provided on the 
outside of the cage for the Roses? If so, then 
you would succeed. Let the holes be dug 
about 3 feet deep, and if the soil be at all 
poor replace with some better material from 
another part of the garden. Of course, you 
will mix some manure with the soil. If pos¬ 
sible see that this is of a very decayed nature, 
as fresh, strawy manure is rather detrimental 
to the well-being of the Roses. In reply to 
your first question, we do not think the Roses 
would at all hinder the growth of the bush 
fruit, provided you do not allow them to be¬ 
come too dense. Judicious thinning out of 
the growths will always prevent this, and the 
shoots may be tied out in such a manner that 
light can enter between them. A dozen fast- 
growing sorts of the Rambler race are here¬ 
with given. Each one of these may be relied 
upon to grow freely. Try and procure the 
plants on their own roots:—Crimson 
Rambler, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Electra, Tea 
Rambler, Trier, Dorothy Perkins, Rubin, 
Blush Rambler, Felicite-Perpetuee, Flora, 
and The Wallflower.] 


Camellias in the open air In Devon—1 en¬ 
close a photograph of a crimson Camellia, which 
flowered out-of-doors about a week ago. The tree, 
which is 10 feet or 12 feet high, is one of a group 
of Camellhptr-efts in our garden, of different kinds 
and of large size. They are many years old and 
flower profusely every year. Itr-ia unusual in Eng¬ 
land for Camellias to flow’ei out-of-doors at the 
hpcrinnintr of Fehrunrv.-E. R. PRESCOTT. TFoocPioiwe, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Norway (see illustration).—A vigorous and 
quick grower, the sweetly-scented flowers of 


_nirtTin large eize, borne on long and strong stems. 

WHITE FLOWERED AMERICAN TREE- ^ meritorious kind, generally good in the 


CARNATIONS. 

That America has given us a type of Carna¬ 
tion in many respects excellent must be ad¬ 
mitted. There is much room for improve¬ 
ment generally, however, not a few varieties 
requiring greater strength of stem, while 
others with badly-shaped pods should bo care¬ 
fully weeded out. The coaree-petalled and 
badly-coloured sorts must be improved, while 
fragrance also deserves attention. Among 
white-flowered varieties we want a purer and 
inore glistening white kind a*s opposed to the 
dead-white of rso many flowers of the present 
time. The good qualities of the present race 
of white-flowered kinds are large size, fairly 
thin blooms with large petals to the centre- a 
type that always opens more freely in winter 


calyx 

The Belle is valuable for its early flower¬ 
ing, and distinct by reason of a Clove-like 
fragrance. This vigorous and free-flowering 
sort is likely to be much grown. 

Reliance is a rather dwarf-growing kind, 
free flowering, with no suspicion of sporting. 
The flower, however, lacks size generally, and 
in winter does not open so freely as some 
already named. 

Glacier. Much has been said concerning 
this variety, many having stated that the 
English-raised variety, Mrs. S. J. Brooks, 
was identical. Speaking from personal know¬ 
ledge and observation, I may say that no tw r o 
white varieties known to me are more dis¬ 
tinct in every way. Glacier is Clove-scented. 


the variety as a white, but it may become 
popular by reason of it« parent. The flowers 
I have seen of it lack purity, but one cannot 
speak with certainty from a couple of 
blossoms. 

I have made no pretence to a complete 
list. Those mentioned, however, will afford 
a guide to those desiring the best. 

Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES 
Balsams. -To 


AND REPLIES. 

Balsams well 


Carnation Norway. 


in England with comparatively little sunlight. 
The following are some of the more prominent 
varieties : — 

Lilian Pond.—A large and spreading 
flower, petals much fringed, habit vigorous 
and free, only slightly perfumed. 

Lady Bountiful is one of the purest of the 
white-flowered varieties, the petals of a large 
and flaky character, very broad, and of good 
substance. The stem is somewhat arching, 
yet etrong, and the calyx long and approach¬ 
ing cylindrical. 1 can detect no fragrance in 
this flower. In other respects this rather re¬ 
cent introduction has much to commend it to 
notice. It is a tall grower. 

White Lawson.—A white spert from Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, identical in habit and vigour. 
I fear this can hardly be classed as a pure 
white, as many of the flowers are much 
striped. Some stocks^however, are remark¬ 
able for the freenesslfrmh, colon r.^rfpjH. and, 
where this ls the \aai| ,itfi$ ikjij\y7ahitcd 
kind can hold its own. It is a^vjkriety that 


Mrs. Brooks possessing quite a distinct 
fragrance of its own. Glacier also differs in 
its narrow leaves and Willow-like growth, in 
its long, thin, puiely cylindrical caiyx, in the 
edge or the petals, as also their shape and 
character as well as colour. Glacier is tne 
most decidedly Clove-scented white-flowered 
American Carnation known to me. At the 
same time, I do not place it on a very high 
level for size, vigour, or strength of stem. 
The sturdy-growing character or Mrs. S. J. 
Brooks is unknown in the subject of this note. 

White Enchantress (syn. Iver White).— 
A pure white sport of the 
very popular Enchantress 


grow LSalsams wen they 
should be grown quickly—i.e., there should 
be no great fluctuations of heat, but, as far as 
possible, the temperature should be uniform 
throughout, or, at least, until they are well 
into their blooming pots. Seed may now be 
sown in pans of light soil. It is not neces¬ 
sary to absolutely cover the seeds, as a sheet 
of paper or glass placed over the pan or box 
will answer. The compost 
should be kept moist, the 
pan being placed in the pro¬ 
pagating bed, or on a warm 
bed. When the young seed¬ 
lings are large enough, they 
should be potted off into 
thumbs, and, to prevent 
their becoming dry and at 
the same time obviate the 
need for giving them water 
too frequently, and thus 
causing them to damp off, 
it is desirable to plunge the 
pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
fine ashes. It now becomes 
necessary to shift on the 
plants as soon as they are 
seen to require removal, 
avoiding anything like a 
pot-bound state, finishing 
off with 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots for the majority, or 
some few specimens might 
be flowered in 8-inoh pots. 
Sc.il for the last few pot- 
tings should consist of good 
mellow loam, with plenty 
of fibre in it, leaf-mould, 
and sand, w r ith cow-dung. 
This, well incorporated, 
forms a desirable potting 
compost for Balsams. As 
growth advances, stimu¬ 
lants, made from animal- 
manure, or, for a change, 
some of the fertilisers, may 
be given. Plants often sud¬ 
denly go “ flabby,” and in a 
few days they perish. This 
is sometimes brought nb: ut 
by a too liberal use of the 
water-pot. Treated rightly. 
Balsams contribute greatly 
to the beauty of a house in 
the summer, and, except 
for a little extra attention 
in the matter of heat when 
the seed is sown, they will 
give much satisfaction, 
treated afterwards like 
other tenants of the house, 
such, for instance, as Fuch¬ 
sias and Pelargoniums. 
Sown in March, one may have a splendid 
I show in June.—W oodbastwick. 

Mignonette In pots.— Sutton’s pot Mig¬ 
nonette is a very pretty and interesting plant 
for the side stages of greenhouses at this 
season of the year. I have it interspersed 
with Primula The Duchess and P. stellata in 
various shades, Cyclamens, Daffodils, Libunia 
penrhosiensis, and other things, and the 
effect is very pleasing. Sown in June, 1905, 
pricked off and shifted ultimately into 32’s, 
__ the plants are very vigorous, carrying from 
well known and ! twenty to twenty-four spikes each, individual 
At the uresent shoots being about 12 inches in length, with 

. . C ^ _ nt/rnio A a if ia pnqilv orown 


time I have seen two blooms of it, and those strong, thick stems. As it is easily 
did not w’ell represent the original in point an( t requires very little warmth o r g 
of size. It is obvious, too, that the variety flower, it should appeal to growers who have 
has sported on both side® of the Atlantic, the ! scanty greenhouse accommodation. I have 
former name having been adopted in America made a special note to sow again in June for 
and the latter in England. Doubtless the another sen^on^Sj supply. The plants requne 
law of priority w r i 11 prevail when the facts he- feeding occ;Tsioiially after tlipy have attained 
come known, and the latter name will be | a edoff'ifiSrMEib Ithfc with roots, 

dronned. 1 am not crreatlv inmressed with 
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vegetables. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peas of good flavour.— Will you kindly give me 
the names of about half-a-dozen Peas of the best 
flavour and fairly prolific? I do not want them for 
exhibition—only for table. Locality, Cornwall: soil, 
stiff, not actually clayey, but there are patches of 
clay in land all round. All Peas seem to grow well 
there. 1 am sorry to trouble you, but seedsmen’s 
catalogues seldom mention the flavour, and also 
describe each sort as if it were the best in the 
world. 1 should aiso be glad of the names of one 
ur two Dwarf Beans for the above conditions?— 
Chef. 

[There being so many varieties of Peas 
catalogued, it is somewhat perplexing to know 
which to choose for the best. You omitted to 
state whether you cared for the very dwarf 
sorts, which many prefer for an early crop. 
Several are moet prolific and of first-rate 
quality—notably Chelsea Gem and Harbinger. 
Among the taller-growing varieties for first 
earlies are Exonian, a very fine Pea of ex¬ 
cellent quality, and an abundant bearer. 
May Queen is another first-rate sort, the 
merits of which few, if any, will question. 
It is a heavy cropper and of full Marrowfat 
flavour. To succeed either of these sow at 
the same date Gradus, one of the very best 
Peas in cultivation, and Daisy, either for 
second early or sown towards the end of June 
for late crop. For general crop, sow either 
Criterion, Glory of Devon, Goldfinder, or 
Autocrat, the last-named being also one of 
the best to sow for a late supply in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Gladstone or St. Duthus. 
Among the many varieties of early French or 
Kidney Beans, Ne Plus Ultra is hard to beat, 
either as an early or main crop variety. This 
may be followed by either Canadian Wonder 
or Negro Long-podded, two prolific varieties 
of excellent flavour.] 

Iilme and soot for Tomatoes.— Will you kindly 
tell me if lime and soot would be beneficial to 
Tomatoes? 1 grow them under glass, planted in the 
ground, but take about 4 inches of soil out every 
year and replace with fresh. The Tomatoes have had 
the disease rather badly for two or three years. 
Last year 1 used some bone-meal, and the fruits 
were more diseased. Do you think the bone-meal 
had anything to do with it? 1 was wondering if 
digging lime and soot into the soil would be bene¬ 
ficial? Any information will be thankfully received. 
—Subsokiber. 

[Lime and soot, if applied in reasonable 
quantities, certainly have a beneficial effect 
on soils. Lime is an old and efficacious 
remedy for sweetening or removing sourness 
in soils, while it also renders humus or de¬ 
caying matter in soils more ready for assimi¬ 
lation by the roots of the plants, whatever the 
nature of the crop may be, by combating with 
the acids contained therein.* Soot is a well- 
known stimulant, and may be used also for 
the destruction of many garden pests, but 
both it and lime are not fungicides, and 
would be non-effective in preventing Tomato 
disease. Your best plan would be to clear 
the soil right out and procure fresh from a 
non-infected source, as the old soil no doubt 
contains great quantities of spores, although 
you make a partial renewal each year. If 
you cannot do this, purchase a fungicide 
named Veltha, and apply it to the soil in 
accordance with the directions sent with it. 
This is a valuable antidote for the Tomato 
disease, as far as the soil is concerned. As 
to the foliage, syringe, or, rather, spray it 
occasionally, when growth becomes vigorous 
with a solution of liver of sulphur, made by 
dissolving one ounce in ten gallons of water. 
This acts as a preventive, but, should it 
prove non-effective, then spray at once with 
Bordeaux-mixture, not waiting till the plants 
become badly infested with the disease, but 
as soon as you observe the first symptoms. 
By acting promptly and by spraying occa¬ 
sionally afterwards with this mixture you can 
not only save the crop, but keep the disease 
at bay also right through the season. It is 
when the disease is allowed to gain a good 
hold of the plants that it proves so difficult 
to combat, and w T e therefore counsel you to 
act upon the principle that prevention is al¬ 
ways better than cure. To make Bordeaux- 
mixture, take 10 oz. of bluestone (copper 
sulphate) and 6 oz. quicklime. Place the lat¬ 
ter in a wooden tub containing five gallops of 
water. Dissolve the blu^st^iie by suspending 
it in a canvas bag in the batf^^id wftji^his 
has taken place, stir the whole th^rbughly, 


and it is then ready for use. Should this quan¬ 
tity prove more than you can use while it is 
effective, you can make less by using just 
one half the quantities of the ingredients 
named. As copper sulphate is poisonous, all 
fruits should be carefully wiped with a cloth 
before being used or sent to market. A good 
rule to observe is not to spray ripening crops 
for some two or three weeks beforehand, and 
then there will be little or no deposit on 
them, but take the precaution to wipe the 
fruits all the same.] 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —This house should be very 
bright now, and among the plants which are, 
or may be, in flower are Clivia miniata, a 
handsome-looking plant bearing spikes of 
large orange-coloured flowers, which last 
some time. The plants are easily grown, and 
a specimen with several good spikes of blos¬ 
soms expanded will be attractive anywhere. 
This, too, is the season for a good display of 
bulbs in much variety. Narcissi and Tulips 
are good for cutting. These plants can be 
lifted out of boxes just before the flowers ex¬ 
pand and arranged in fancy vases or jars in 
damp Moss. Tulips are sometimes made up 
with small Ferns intermixed. Personally, I 
like to see such plants growing and flower¬ 
ing amid their own foliage, but a mixtitre of 
Ferns gives a change which is sometimes ap¬ 
preciated. There will soon be an interesting 
show of Acacias where anything like a repre¬ 
sentative collection is grown. They are 
beautiful and interesting, and do not last long 
enough to be wearisome. When the flowers 
fade, prune rather hard back, and if the 
plants are in pots move to a house where the 
syringe can be used freely. Azaleas, both 
evergreen and deciduous forms, will be 
charming. A little weak, clear soot-water 
will be helpful to these, Camellias, and many 
other things. Arum Lilies will now be in 
force, and will take plenty of nourishment. 
A group of Cineraria stellata will be light 
and charming as a foil to the heavy masses 
of Azaleas and other bright things, 
such as bulbs, etc. Well-grown plants of 
Prunus triloba with double pink blossoms are 
distinct from most things, and though they 
do not last very long, other things will take 
their place, as there is no lack of forced 
shrubs now. Roses, of course, will be in rea¬ 
sonable force now, where there are conveni¬ 
ences for forcing. There ought to be Roses 
planted out. There are climbing Teas and 
Noisettes, which may be planted in a good 
border, and be nearly always in flower. One 
of the most beautiful Roses in winter I have 
ever had under glass was named Moiret. It 
is an old Rose, the flowers are pink outside 
on the wall, but under glass in winter the 
colour is white. Be careful with the water¬ 
ing now, and give enough to soak all the 
soil when required. Do not make any dust 
in sweeping floors. 

8tOVe.— Growers of fine-foliaged plants will 
now be overhauling their stock, and if any 
increase is desired of such things as Cala- 
diums, Maranlas, Anthuriums, etc., division 
will take place now'. The compost for these 
things should be fibrous and not too much 
decayed. Anthuriums especially want to be 
potted as carefully as Orchids, as anything 
in the shape of stagnation at the roots will be 
hurtful, and if any plant goes wrong from 
this cause the only chance is to shake it out 
and start it again under better conditions. 
Some good peat will be required for An¬ 
thuriums and Marantas, plenty of sand, and 
bits of charcoal, and when some size has 
been obtained a few flaky bits of old cow- 
manure may be added at the last shift. To 

f jet fine sturdy foliage on Caladiums add a 
ittle old cow T -manure and rough turfy loam 
at the last shift. As soon as there are young 
Bouvardia shoots 3 inches long, take them as 
cuttings, insert in sandy soil, and plunge 
in bottom-heat. They must be kept close 
and warm until rooted, then gradually 
cooled, and, when hardened a bit, potted and 
kept in heat for a time, pinching the leaders 
to make bushy plants. Keep Poinsettias dry 
for the present. They will break stronger 
for a rest. Cuttings of Euphorbias will root 


now in close heat. Night temperature now, 
65 dogs. 

Raising Ferns from spores.— Spores that 
were saved last autumn may be sown now in 
6-inch pots, well drained, and firmly filled 
with yellow loam. This holds the moisture, 
and, if rammed in firmly, there is not the same 
danger of the spores being carried down with 
the water. Pots of Fern spores should never 
be watered from the top after the first water¬ 
ing to settle the soil before the spores are 
sown. The spores are sown on the damp 
soil, and a fine sprinkling of sand given after 
sowing. The spores would grow very well 
without any covering at all, but I generally 
use a little sand, because I think it keeps 
down damp, and consequently growths of 
Moss or fungi. The pots are stood in pans 
into which water is poured from time to time, 
and this is all the water required. Each pot 
should be covered with a square of glass. 
When large enough to handle, the seedlings 
are pricked off in little patches, and, if good 
plants are required soon, these little patches 
are grown on without division. Shallow boxes 
are always used for pricking off, and the soil 
is loam, leaf-mould, and sand. All through 
their early life heat must be given, except in 
hot weather in summer, when they thrive in 
cold-frames. 

In the early vinery the Grapes will be 
ready for thinning, and this is work that can¬ 
not be taught by writing. Speaking roughly, 
two-thirds of the berries may be cut out, leav¬ 
ing, of course, those best placed which are 
taking the lead. In thinning, the berries 
should not be handled. If touched with a 
hot, perspiring hand, rust may follow, and 
the berries be spoiled. Men with perspiring 
hands should wear a soft glove when thin¬ 
ning Grapes. Do not overcrop if fine berries 
are wanted, as although we can get size by 
liberal feeding, we shall not finish the crop 
properly if the Vines are overloaded. Vines 
will use up a lot of nourishment if the bor¬ 
ders are well drained, and no one can feed 
Vines properly till the condition and drain¬ 
age of the borders have been ascertained. 
The ventilation must be carefully studied, 
and at this early season admit air in small 
quantities. Anyone who thinks of saving 
time by giving more air than is needed at the 
moment will be sure to regret it. The sun 
is gaining pow'er now’, and w’ill do some of the 
forcing if the house is closed early in the 
afternoon for the thermometer to run to 
90 clegs, or so, with a moist atmosphere. 
Early ventilation on bright mornings and 
early closing will give the best results. 

Cuoumbers. —Those plants which have 
been bearing all the winter very often fail 
now, and the house that w’as planted in Janu¬ 
ary will soon be in bearing. No one can 
guarantee a regular supply of Cucumbers 
from one small house. If the house is large 
it may have a division in the centre, and then 
it virtually becomes two houses, and, bv 
keeping a few' strong plants in pots, a good 
many may keep up the supply. Night tem¬ 
perature, 65 degs. to 70 degs. 

Window gardening.— There is no scarcity 
of flowering plants now, as bulbs will be a 
strong feature. Cacti may be brought to the 
front now and watered. After the rest they 
have had some of the plants will soon show 
flower. If any increase of stock is required, 
cuttings and offsets may be taken and laid on 
the surface for a time. Cuttings of some of 
the species will root by laying them on a 
shelf. When potted the compost must be 
very porous. 

Outdoor garden.— Sow tender annuals, 
such as Petunias, Verbenas, and any sub¬ 
tropicals which may be required, in heat and 
grow on in warm-house or pit till esta¬ 
blished. We generally sow our Lobelias in 
the autumn, and grow cool from the start. 

If sown now they should be placed in heat. 
We grow a part of our stock from cuttings, 
but seedlings from a good strain are good 
enough, and are rather more lasting. Some 
of the new' hybrid Lobelias of the cardinalis 
section will be useful for grouping in the bor¬ 
ders. I hope the raisers of these and similar 
plants will discontinue sending them out in 
sets. In order fq buy :©ife: good plant we do 
not want to be_hamnered with h«lf-a-dozen 
that we wbhld rather be without. Among the 
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recently-introduced annuals there is a dwarf 
form of Calliopsis named Tom Thumb Beauty 
that will be useful. Gypsophila elegans 
grandi flora alba is light and graceful for cut¬ 
ting, and the flowers are pure white. The 
fibrous-rooted Begonias of the semperflorens 
section are likely to be in demand for bed¬ 
ding. Vernon has bronze foliage. Magnifica 
has dark foliage also, and bright crimson 
flowers. Bosea and alba are also useful varie¬ 
ties. The plants are easily raised from seeds, 
and, if sown now in heat,' and brought on in 
heat, they will be ready for planting out in 
June. Finish forking over herbaceous bor¬ 
ders and roll lawns. 

Fruit garden. —If anyone has a rough 
wooden fence, it will pay to plant Black¬ 
berries against it and let them ramble over 
it without much training, merely cutting out 
some of the old wood after fruiting, to make 
room for the strong young branches. Give a 
top-dressing of manure occasionally, but 
there should be no digging among the roots. 
Borne day someone will possibly take our 
English Blackberry in hand, with a view to its 
improvement, and then we shall be able to 
do without the American varieties. The 
Logan-berry is being planted more exten¬ 
sively, and may be trained to wires, like the 
Raspberry, but the rows should be isolated 
if they are to do their best. If the Filberts 
and Cob-Nuts have not been pruned, atten¬ 
tion should be given to them now. It is 
usual to leave these till the male blossoms are 
somewhat advanced, to insure the fertilisa¬ 
tion of the female blossoms, which are visible 
at the ends of the feathery branches. It has 
not been necessary to protect Figs this sea¬ 
son, and it is not likely to be required now. 
I obtained my first lessons in Fig culture in 
a garden where it was not necessary to pro¬ 
tect the trees, and was inclined to think that 
it was unnecessary elsewhere, but further ex¬ 
perience in other situations convinced me 
that in some places protection in severe win¬ 
ters was necessary to make things safe. The 
man who loses a crop from taking wrong 
views upon anything is very likely to regret it. 

Vegetable garden.— February is generally 
a busy month, but, up to the present, the 
weather has not been very suitable for seed¬ 
sowing, and only a few early things, such as 
Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, Potatoes, and 
Radishes have been sown yet. If there is any 
digging to do or manure to wheel on the 
land, it might be done. The manure shifting 
ie generally done on frosty mornings. If it 
has to be done at other times lay a hoard or 
two down, and no harm will be done to the 
land. It is well to keep a few thin boards 
in the shed; they are useful not only to wheel 
on, but to stand on when pricking out young 
stuff. In the forcing ground there is always 
work to be done. Hot-beds can be made up 
for Cucumbers and Melons, and other work 
which can be helped on when there is a genial 
hot-bed available. When Radishes arc sown 
in the hot-bed among Horn Carrots and Pota¬ 
toes, they must bo drawn out before they do 
any harm. Those who can give up a house 
to Tomatoes, and the latter are planted in 
rows across the house, may plant French 
Beans between the Tomatoes without doing 
any harm, as the Beans will come off before 
the Tomatoes want all the room. Use the 
hoe among Spring Onions, etc., when the 
surface is dry. Earth up early Cabbages and 
plant Lettuces from seed-bed. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

March ot/i. The soil should be ill good 
condition and work cleanly before crops are 
sown, and we always wait for this. Litter 
has been cleared from Globe Artichokes, 
leaving the short stuff round the crowns. 
Sowed seeds of Asparagus in drills 18 inches 
apart, to raise plants from for forcing ; the 
seeds are sown thinly. Every encourage¬ 
ment will be given, and in four years the 
• tow us will be strong enough for forcing. A 
good many roots are forced, so a good-sized 
plot is sown annually. Planted Green 
Windsor Beans. 

March Oth .—Placepthe dast of khe^ seed 
Potatoes in boxes tq^spidaifl 1 Ur.itetLa few 
Lilies of different varieties in prepared posi¬ 


tions in herbaceous borders. Some addi¬ 
tions have been made to the hardy fernery. 
A shelving bank has had a few stones let 
into it, and the Ferns planted in good-sized 
groups of each kind, the Hart’s-tongue 
near the bottom, where it is damper. A site 
in one of the open places where it is near the 
water has been prepared for the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis). 

March 77A.—Planted a long border of 
Lavender near & path. We want the flowers 
for cutting, and the grey line is interesting 
in winter. We have been busy re-arranging 
a new herbaceous border. For the most part 
the things are planted in groups, varying in 
size, so that the colours may harmonise. A 
few erect-growing plants—such as Del¬ 
phiniums, Lilies, etc.—of tall growing habit 
are either planted singly or in small groups to 
break up the surface and give elevation. 

March 8th.—We have been grafting a num¬ 
ber of Hybrid Tea Roses on roots of the com¬ 
mon Eog Rose. This is, according to my ex¬ 
perience, the simplest and best way of graft¬ 
ing. As soon as the roots are grafted they 
are potted and plunged in bottom-heat, and 
kept close and shaded. The sap must be 
moving in the Briers, and the wood selected 
for the grafts must have dormant buds. The 
roots of a Rose are always moist, and if the 
bark fits, the buds will break into growth in 
a few days. 

March 9th .—Put in a lot more cuttings of 
yellow and white Marguerites. Sowed An¬ 
tirrhinums, Stocks, and Asters in boxes. 
They will come soon enough in a house from 
which the frost is only just kept out. The 
seedlings will be pricked out into other boxes 
when large enougn, and kept cool to have the 
plants dwarf and sturdy. Planted several 
masses of white and scarlet Brompton 
Stocks round the margins of the shrubbery. 
These are strong, sturdy plants. 

March 10th.— Re-arranged conservatory, 
raked over borders, and watered dry spots. 
The house is very fragrant now with Mig¬ 
nonette, Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, Hya¬ 
cinths, Daphnes, etc. Disbudded Peaches in 
early-house, and thinned off some of the 
young fruits. Looked over nets required for 
sheltering wall-trees. Planted more early 
Potatoes. Sowed Parsnips and Early Horn 
Carrot, and a patch of Turnip-rooted Beet. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Right to sell land (Quo jure).— Certainly 
the land can be sold, but the purchaser (who 
would belong to the class termed “ assigns ”) 
would buy subject to the obligations referred 
to—to preserve the surface for sheep¬ 
feeding, and to permit it to be used as a 
public recreation ground and to keep the 
fences in repair.— Barrister. 

Allotment question (Staffs). -- Your 
further letter does not help me very much. 
I do not see what the length of lease under 
which the local authority obtained tho land 
from the landowner has to do with your ten¬ 
ancy. Would it not be well for you to go and 
see the authorities and ascertain what are 
vour terms of tenancy? The fact that you 
have to pay the rent every six months in ad¬ 
vance rather points to the probability that 
you are not entitled to any notice at all be¬ 
yond that. term. Conditions vary in regard 
to these allotments, and it if? impossible for 
me to say how you are situated. In regard to 
the “ improvements,” as I said before, you are 
entitled to compensation for any improve¬ 
ments you have made during your tenancy, 
but you have no claim for compensation in 
respect of what a previous tenant may have 
done.— Barrister. 

Claim against railway company (Fair 
play)- -As far as l can judge from the par¬ 
ticulars given, you could succeed in an action 
against the railway company for the 3,000 
plants iliev failed (o deliver; lull, you can 
do nothing in regard to the other damage un¬ 
less you are in a position to prove that such 
damage arose by reason of wilful misconduct 
on the part of the Tailway company’s servants. 
“Wilful misconduct” is a legal term, and 
means deliberately doing what no reasonable 
man would do, or deliberately leaving undone 


what every reasonable man would have done, 
and thereby causing damage—and you would 
find this hard to prove, although easy enough 
to surmise upon. In regard to the loss, how¬ 
ever, it has been held to be “ wilful miscon¬ 
duct” to refuse to hand over goods they 
undertook to deliver, and you will do well 
to press for compensation to that extent.— 
Barrister. 

Can a tenant remove trees, eto., from 
OOttage garden? (Salop ).—Your question is 
of such general interest that it may be use¬ 
ful to readers if I deal with it rather fully. 
You say that you took your house on a five 
years’ agreement, and when you entered there 
was no actual garden—only a pegged-out plot 
of rough land. After two years the landlord 
fenced this in. Then you set to work and 
transformed it into a garden, planting it with 
trees, etc. You ask if you can remove these 
—in brief, what is your position at the end of 
your lease? Had you taken the precaution 
to get your landlord’s consent, in writing, to 
your planting these trees, you could nave 
forced him to compensate you. The Allot¬ 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
Act, 1887, provides for compensation to ten¬ 
ants like yourself under three headings—viz., 

(a) for crops (including fruit) growing in the 
ordinary course of cultivation, and for fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes (planted with land¬ 
lord’s written consent); (b) for labour ex¬ 
pended upon and for manure applied since 
the last crop and in anticipation of a future 
crop; (c) for drains, outbuildings, pigsties, 
fowlhouses. etc. (erected with landlord’s writ¬ 
ten consent). So you see that a tenant can 
protect himself to a considerable extent. 
Assuming that you have not consulted your 
landlord and obtained his consent, I do not 
think vou can claim anything under (a) or 
(c). Whether you can make any claim under 

(b) depends upon what has been grown ; but, 
from the particulars you send, I should say 
not. You are, therefore, driven, as you seem 
to realise, to the very risky expedient of tak¬ 
ing away what you legally can. The law in 
regard to that is comparatively simple. There 
is a rule of law which runs : “ Whatever is 
planted in the soil belongs to the freehold.” 
No tenant can legally remove so much as a 
border of Box or a flower, unless the tenant 
happens to be a nurseryman, and then he can 
remove plants for sale, but even he has no 
right to cut down trees which have taken 
root. That is your position exactly.— 
Barrister. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We are asked to state that the shows of 
colonial fruits and vegetable products which 
the society has initiated in its new Exhibition 
Hall will be held this year on March 22nd 
to 21th. June 6th and 7th. December 4th and 
5th. The first of these dates (March 22nd 
to 24th) has been specially fixed in compli¬ 
ance with the wishes of growers in South 
Africa and India; the second (June 6th and 
7th) is intended to suit Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand ; and at the show on LY 
comber 4th and 5th it is hoped to get over 
the fruits of British Columbia, of other parts 
of Canada, and of the West Indies, in the 
reatest possible perfection. These shows 
ave been undertaken by the society with n 
view to making known in Great Britain, how 
well the colonies can supply our home re 
quirements of a horticultural nature beyond 
what we can produce in Great Britain. No 
entrance fee or charge for space is made, and 
tabling is also provided free of expense. If 
desired, any produce may be consigned direct 
to the society, and it will be stored in its 
cellars and staged by the society’s official*, 
but it cannot undertake to repack and re 
turn any exhibits. Medals and other prizes 
are offered by the council for collections of 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers ; for Apple*. 
Pears. Melons, Grapes, Citrus fruits. Nuts, 
vegetables, preserves (whether bottled, 
tinned, or dried), and for any other cultivated 
products of a like nature. Each exhibit i* 
judged on its individual merits, and medal* 
and other prizes awarded at the discretion of 
the council. 

The shows will probably be repeated in 
1907, provided the interest evinced in those 
of 1906 is sufficient tb justify their repetition. 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstreet, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should, be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that., as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mitul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour aiul size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received jr nn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
m many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Adlantums failing (St. Albans ).—It is impos¬ 
sible to state the reason of your Maiden-hair Ferns 
turning brown, but the trouble, whatever it is, is 
local. Possibly the tender fronds developed during 
the dull weather have been burnt by bright sun¬ 
shine. 

Mildew on Roses (South Stafford ).—Dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in two pints of hot 
water, then add enough cold water to make 
L'J gallons. Use a syringe with a very fine nozzle, 
and take care that the underside of the leaves is 
wetted. Yes, painting the pipes with sulphur, os you 
suggest, will also answer. 

Insects on Marguerites and Azalea (11. W. 
Wykeham Musgrave ).—The dirty appearance on the 
leaves is caused hy scale, which is evidently present 
on some of the other plants in the house. Syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion or Quassia extract 
and soft soap. In the course of a few days syringe 
a second time to make sure of destroying any of the 
young ones that may have escaped the first applica¬ 
tion. 

Donbtful decorative Chrysanthemums (In¬ 
quirer).— The varieties mentioned in your inquiry are 
not very good decorative Chrysanthemums. Except 
for Golden Gate and Etoile de Lyon, which are De¬ 
cember flowering, we should not be disposed to grow 
the others mentioned by you. They are tall, un¬ 
gainly and unsuitable. Secure cuttings of other good 
decorative sorts, of which we give a goodly list in a 
reply to J. B. Beaufoy. The twenty-four sorts named 
in the reply referred to are dwarf and of medium 
height. 

Salvias unhealthy (St. Albans ).—We can give 
no reason for the Salvias doing so badly, but, as 
they are of easy culture, your treatment must have 
been at fault. Your better way will be to pick off 
the bad leaves and encourage the plants to make 
good growth, and when the yonug shoots are about 
two inches long take them off and insert as cuttings 
in some sandy soil. After this, pot them off when 
rooted and grow on after the manner of a Chrys¬ 
anthemum. In tiiis way they will flower in the 
summer and autumn. 


Cactus Dahlias (J. C. Food ward). — The 
National Dahlia Society gives the following as suit¬ 
able for making an effective display in the garden 
on account of their good habit and stiff flower-stems: 
— Amos Perry, crimson; Aunt Chloc, deep purplish 
black; Britannia, salmon pink, shaded apricot; 
Countess of Lonsdale, salmon, tinted carmine; 
Effective, amber, with rose centre; Eva, pure white; 
Horadora, wine-crimson: Mary Service, pinkish helio¬ 
trope; Mrs. II. L. Brousson, yellow-, shaded salmon; 
Prince of Yellows, rich yellow; 8pitflre, bright 
scarlet: Spotless Queen, pure white. 

Salvia splendens (M. A'.).—This is easily 
creased from cuttings, which should be put in at any 
time during the spring. Your plants which flowered 
should have been kept in a quiet state until now-, 
when some water should have been given to en¬ 
courage growth. Young shoots will push out freely, 
and if these are made Into cuttings, dibbled into 
sandy soil and placed in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, they will soon root, and should be potted 
on as necessary, taking care to pinch out the points, 
so as to encourage a bushy habit of growth. 
Although not so hardy as the Chrysanthemums, the 
plants may during the summer be treated in the 
same way as recards soil, watering, etc., but they 
cannot with safety be left out in the open air later 
than the end of September or early in October. 

The Dog Rose and Manettl-stocks (Twenty 
Tears' Subscriber ).—You can easily distinguish the 
two stocks, if seen when growing. The Manetti is 
real I v a variety of the Rose, raised by Mons. Manetti, 
of Italy, and introduced to this country many years 
ago by the late Mr. Thomas Rivers. Its wood is of 
a reddish colour, and very thorny, but the thorns 
are mostly small and red. The foliage is a very pale 
Grass-green. We should think it very improbable 
that your plants are on this stock, as there are very 
few nurserymen who employ it now for Tea Roses. 
Roses grown in pots are always more fibrous rooted 
than those from the open ground. You might cer¬ 
tainly place a little sand around the grafted parts of 
the plants when planting: but do not trouble to 
cut away the stock, as this would mean disturbing 
the plants, which would do,"" ~" 
lea^t thre^ye^. 

Tree-Carnations blind 
—It is a pity you did not send us somfe-oi the so- 


this would mean disturbing 
nokbS'a w ise nracticje for at 

aifel-fc-B.). 


called “ blind ” buds, as we are not quite sure if we 
rightly understand what you mean. In the circum¬ 
stances, and minus further evidence, we can only 
imagine that it is the result of fog during the 
nascent period of the petals. If this be so, the 
result of the fog is not at once seen, and presently, 
say a week after the visitation, the calyx of the 
Carnation assumes a more dry and comparatively 
lifeless appearance, and, as a matter of fact, this 
portion is as dead as it is possible to be. The 
poisonous vapours contained in the fog not only com¬ 
pletely rob the calyx of its vitality, they penetrate to 
the petals within, and these are ruined at the same 
time. If you open a Carnation-bud and apply a lens 
you will observe the ruined petals at the base, and 
we have but little doubt the fog is the cause of the 
trouble. Some of the American varieties—Nelson 
Fisher, for example—even when fully opened, will go 
off like so much limp rag under tho influence of fog, 
and this winter, in common with others, w-e have 
gathered many a good-sized handful of these fog- 
smitten buds. Your plants appeared quite healthy, 
and the temperature is quite right. Your only 
remedy is to try and get the flowering somewhat 
earlier, as, although more exposed when more ad¬ 
vanced, the buds suffer less because the petals are 
fully grown or nearly so. 

TREES AND SHRUE8. 

Treatment of budded Thorn (Weekly Reader). 
—Your better way will be to remove all shoot s below 
the bud, but leave one above to draw up the sap. 
If it pushes strongly, it may be shortened back, other, 
wise it will draw too much of the nourishment from 
the bud, which should make good growth this 
season. As soon as the bud is in full growth, the 
remaining portion of the stock above it may be cut 


American blight on Apple-trees (E. c S.).— 

It is just what we suspected. The piece of wood 
you send is alive with American blight. Get some 
paraffin or methylated spirit and daub it on wher¬ 
ever the insects are. A little later wash them out 
with clean soapy water. If any appear during the 
summer treat them with a little paraffin or methy¬ 
lated spirit. 

Apple nomenclature (J. A. D.) — It Is just pos¬ 
sible that in ancient days the designation of the 
Codlin, Pippin, Pearrnain, Reinette, and others, had 
some tangible meaning. The term Codlin, now seldom 
applied to new Apples, indicated those of compara¬ 
tively light or soft texture, conical, generally ribbed, 
and fit only for cooking; but varieties such as Lord 
Suffleld and Lord GroHvenor, are as much Codlins as 
are any others, but have never been named Codlin. 
Pippin is a very ancient designation, and seems at 
one time to have been applied to most varieties suit¬ 
able for dessert. Generally, these are conical in 
shape; but now bucIi varieties as Cox’s Orange, 
Blenheim Pippin, and others are quite rounded in 
form. All Russets have brown, rough coats or skins. 
Those who name new Apples now usually avoid 
giving to them any of these sectional terms. Prac¬ 
tically now such terms as Pippin, Pearrnain, or Seed¬ 
ling mean nothing more than the raiser’s appella¬ 
tion. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cutting Seakale (A. B.).-lt was wrong to apply 
salt to Seakale in November as it has such a cold 
effect on the soil. The proper time to apply salt—not 
rock, but common or coarse salt—is during June and 
July, whilst the plants are making strong leaves and 
crowns, well hoeing it in. In the case of permanent 
stock of beds of Seakale, and the method of grow¬ 
ing it so is now rather out of date; the proper course 
is when the blanched tops are cut in the spring to 
cut close to the ground, thus compelling the root 
stems to form new crowns. These, ns they form, 
should he looked over, and thinned down to one, as 
a rule: but very stout stems may carry two. Re¬ 
move the covering directly all the blanched heads 
are cut. It is well just then, after removing the 
covering, which may have harboured slugs, to give 
the bed a dusting of fresh, slacked lime. 

Manuring for Potatoes (Hope). -Ordinarily, 
newlv broken up pasture should be good enough 
for Potatoes without the addition of manure. But 
yours is not an old pasture, and may have been a 
rather poor one. In burying down turf from the 
surface from 8 inches to in inches dpep, you have to 
face the contingency that it may contain a good 
deal of wireworm, and if that should be so the 
Potato-crop may suffer. We should have advised 
burying the turf down fully 12 inches to 15 inches, 
and* before putting the top spit of soil on it to have 
given it a dressing of gas-lime, as that would have 
destroyed any insect life. However, it is too late 
to do* that. As you can obtain plenty of stable- 
manure, get it at once, let It lie in a heap to warm, 
then at once turn it and damp it, let it so lie for 
another week, then, when in that state, fork it into 
tho ground as deeply as you can without disturbing 
the turf, and plant the Potatoes in April with a 
dibber. No artificials will be then required. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Anglo Saxon.— 1, The tuberous-rooted Begonias would 
do well In Buch a position. 2, A good mauve Tufted Pansy 
is Maggie Mott- H. F .—Write to Osman and Co., Hor¬ 

ticultural 8undrie8men, Commercial-street. London. E. 

- Fossil —Ten wifi find Ceanothus Chimonanthus. 

Kerria japonica fl. nl., Forsythia, Lonicera, Garrya, and 
Wistaria do well. Yes ; you might grow the Camellia in 
the position you mention. See note re "Camellia out¬ 
door*” on p. 8. Westpark .—The plant, apiece of which 

you send, is a Honeysuckle ; but we must see flowers to be 

able to name correctly.- Rosa Beds .—Write to the 

Secretary of the National Sweet Pea Society, Horace .J. 
Wright, Dault-road, Wandsworth, London, S W„ for the 
"SweetPea Annual,” in which you will find the auditof the 
Sweet Peaa ehown in 1955. See note re twelve best Sweet 
Peaa in our issue of Feb. 17, p. 062.- Wild Briar.— 2, 


See article on "Hybridising Roses” in cur issue of 
Dec. 31, 1904, p. 558, which can be had of the publisher, 

post free, for l$d.- J. C. Roberts.— No ; free from the 

stakes and nail up to the wall. It will soon get hold when 
the roots begin to work in the fresh soil. Do not out 

down in any way.- Stamp.— Write to the Secretary of 

the National Sweet Pea Society, H. J. Wright, Dault- 
road, Wandsworth, for the "Sweet Pea Annual” for 1906. 
In this you will find an article dealing with "The Cross* 

fertilisation of the Sweet Pea.”- M. CatteralL— Kindly 

say what the plant is which you call “common red house 

Lily.”- S. J. — Get the "Vegetable Garden,” John 

Murray, Albemarle street, London, W., price 16a.- 

H. E. Fox.— The only thing we can imagine is that the 
tree is very likely dry at the roots, which have quite 
exhausted the soil. Try what a good mulch of rotten 

manure and a thorough soakirg of water will do.- 

Ethel A. R. May.— The tree roots have gone down into 
cold, wet clay subsoil. We have never seen such a badly 
cankered specimen. Such a tree we should at once dig 

up and burn.-IF. W. Fowler.—1. Write to Strawson’s, 

Ltd., 71a, Queen Yiotoria-etrcet. London, E.O. As we 

have had no experience of it we cannot say.- Florist. — 

Your best plan will be to place in some good private 
garden where all the branches of gardening are well carried 

out, both indoors and outdoors.- Flahoob. —8ee reply 

to "E.” re "Making a hotbed,” in our issue of Feb. 10, 

page 655.- J. S.— Your Violets are starved, owing to 

having allowed the runners to remain, while there are 
also traces of red-spider on the leaves. See reply to 

C. Masters, in our issue of Feb. 24, page 680.- Anon. — 

Your Violets will flower all right when we get 
warmer weather. They are strong, healthy plants. 

- M. II. M .—It should be collected and stored in 

old barrels or bores, and put under cover. It is advisable 
to keep it for some time until you can use it. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUXT8- 

NtmN Of Olants.— Cestria. — Vacdnium myrtyl- 

loides.- Miss A. M. Adamson —1, Crinum sp., pleaee 

rend flowers; 2, Gasteria sp. ; 3, The Climbing Fern 

(Lygodium scandens); 4, Aloe frutescens.- J. S .— 

Spiraea Thunbergi.- Dora.— The African Hemp (Spar- 

mannia africana). It is easily raised from cuttings of the 

young wood.- St. John’s, Jersey.— The common Catnip 

or Catmint is Nepeta Oataria, a wild plant. 

Names Of fruit.— R. c., Bath.— 2, Kentish FPL 
basket; 19, Ecklinville Seedling.-— R. Webster —Apple*: 

1, Beauty of Kent; 2, Sturmer Pippin.- St. L. C .— 

Apple Bramley’a Seedling. 


OatalogUM received.— a. Staepperson, Prospect 
House, Belper. List of Hardy Plants, etc .—-Debbie & 

Co., Rothesay, N.B - List of Seed Potatoes -F. Deal, 

Tiptree, Kelvcdon, Essex .—List of Vegetable and Flower 

Seeds. -Barr dfc Sons. 11, 12. and 18, King-street. Covent 

Garden, W.C ,—Bulbs and Tubers for Winter and Sprir g 

Planting—Spring, -T. 8. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, 

Middlesex .—List of Hardy Perennials, Jr. 

Books received-— "Chrysanthemums: A Manual 
for Exhibitors and Growers," by K. Barnes. Gardening 

World Office, 37-38, Shoe-lane, E.O.-" Twenty-ninth 

Annual Report for the year 1905 of the National Auricula 
and Primula Society. ” 


Winter-flowering Carnation Society. -On 

Tuesday afternoon, the 13th inst., ft meeting 
of Carnation growers and others was held at 
the R.H.S. llall, Westminster, to discuss the 
advisability of forming a Winter-flowering 
Carnation Society. A provisional commit¬ 
tee xvas formed to make enquiries amongst 
growers and to report to a general meeting 
to be held in May. The following are mem¬ 
bers of committee :—Messrs. J. S. B run ton 
(chairman), W. E. Boyes (Leicester), W. Cad- 
man (T. S. Ware, Ltd.), H. J. Cutbush (Lon¬ 
don), A. F. Dutton (Iver), C. E. Engelmann 
(Saffron Walden), Low (Hugh Low and Co.). 
S. Mortimer (Farnham), and Hayward 
Mathias (Thames Ditton), (honorary secre¬ 
tary). 


“ To carry coals to Newcastle ” 
implies an absurd proceeding. 

To buy a Cd. or Is. packet of 
seed, when a penny packet 
is sufficient for your needs, is 
equally absurd. 

With a Catalogue containing 
about 5,000 varieties, we can 
satisfy the most fastidious tastes 
and you can secure the latest 
novelties for the humble 
copper. 

We have no fancy prices. 
Send for Catalogue now. 

The Co-operative Bees Lid.., 6,_Wapping 
Buildings, Liverpool. 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON POTATOES. 

Few things are more interesting, where 
space permits, than growing a few roots of 
various kinds of Potatoes under the same 
conditions, and much pleasure is obtained 
during the growing, as well as when lifting, 
and I would advise all so placed to do this 
before planting any new kind largely. By so 
doing much light may be obtained regarding 
the behaviour of different sorts. Useful 
work could be done by the R.H.S. at Wisley 
in trying all the best sorts—more so if they 
would have a cooking test at two or three 
different periods during the year. By so 
doing the public would know the kinds that 
proved the best on that kind of soil. How¬ 
ever fine-looking and disease-resisting a kind 
may be, if it cooks badly then it should be 
considered worthless on that kind of soil. In 
judging Potatoes, I have observed that the 
kinds that received the highest awards, when 
put under the cooking test have not always 
been in the running, and I maintain if we 
can have appearance and good eating quali¬ 
ties combined, so much the better. Those 
who have grown Potatoes in different parts of 
the country and in various soils know how 
unreliable any fresh sort may prove if no 
information as to soil, etc., is forthcoming. 
When correspondents send notes, much 
assistance would be given if they stated the 
nature of the soil and whether in a garden 
or a field. After many years’ experience and 
trying many kinds, I find it is useless to con¬ 
demn any kind till you have tried it. A 
large number of sorts is not wanted, and it 
would be helpful to the general cultivator if 
a great many of them could be weeded out. 
I suppose every kind is good somewhere, and 
has admirers. My kitchen garden is walled 
in, the soil of a close, loamy nature, natur¬ 
ally. Of late years it has been much 
changed by adding old spent hot-beds, etc., 
and is now in a highly cultivated condition, 
producing fine crops of Brassicas, Peas, 
Beans, and such like. The situation being 
low and damp, I grow enormous crops of many 
Potatoes, but most of them are worthless for 
eating, and I grow many early kinds. I can 
find nothing to equal Sharpe’s Victor for 
earliness, with Veitch’s Improved Ashleaf to 
follow. Harbinger I have tried, also May 
Queen, and am giving them up, with many 
others I have grown in previous years. Bovee, 
with me, is somewhat earlier than Beauty of 
Hebron and Sir John Llewellyn, and is more 
mealy, though a heavy cropper, but is very 
prone to disease. Sir J. Llewellyn I cannot 
eat, it being so close, while in a neighbouring 
garden, where the soil is chalky, it is splen¬ 
did. This kind being so soft, slugs, etc., do 
great damage to the tubers. Evergood I am 
giving up. I am trying Gold Coin. Last 
year the crop was heavy, and the quality 
fairly good from the garden. At the back of 
my garden I have a strip-©f land. This has 
a large amount of limp rubtojf i-i|i£. .Al¬ 
though only a wall separates, rt from gar- 

/4on T nlitain f r*nm if anmo nf tbft hAi^nhprR 


for eating, Windsor Castle and Sion House 
being first-rate. The principal crops I grow 
in a field, this being more exposed, and the 
soil not having so much humus in it, many 
kinds do well. Factor and Up-to-Date last 
year were fine from Scotch seed, the crop 
being only little more than half from Lin¬ 
colnshire seed. Charles Fidler is good in 
spring from thie soil, but too coarse-growing. 
Sion House is first-rate, and it is strange 
how this kind has improved in quality by cul¬ 
tivation, but its cropping powers are much 
reduced. I am convinced that change of 
seed, storing the seed in boxes previous to 
planting, increases the crop to almost double. 
It pays to grow scarce or new kinds in rich 
soil, so as to obtain stock, changing it on to 
other land. J. Crook. 

Fordc Abbey . 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL ONIONS. 

Despite the fact that every gardener feels a 
particular pride in his bed of transplanted 
Onions raised early in the year in boxes, yet 
in winter, when these same Onions are sent 
to the kitchen, or offered for sale in the 
greengrocers’ shops, the almost invariable 
report comes, “ we prefer the smaller bulbs.” 
Ordinary outdoor samples would seem to be 
preferred. .Why, it is scarcely to be under¬ 
stood, because m every-day cooking they are 
usually Teduced to small shreds, large and 
small alike. True, some enquire for, and 
use, large Onions as a vegetable boiled whole, 
but my experience of them points only to 
their casual use in this manner. In the mar¬ 
ket the growers are offered less per cwt. for 
large Onions, and the larger the bulbs the 
less sale there would seem to be for them. 
The growth of Onions on this principle has 
been often extolled, because it offers advan¬ 
tages not to be obtained by ordinary sow¬ 
ings. The first of these is economy of seed; 
another is assurance against Onion-fly 
attacks, and, again, heavier yields are 
claimed from equal space of ground com¬ 
pared with ordinary sown plots. These are 
certainly points that, so far as the purchaser 
and grower are concerned, might well be con¬ 
sidered. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
after devoting space, effort, and material to¬ 
wards the attainment of what is considered 
a better-class article, it should be considered 
of less commercial value. The prejudice 
against large Onions is, however, not univer¬ 
sally experienced, or there would be less 
effort spent on their production. I know 
many fairly large gardens where almost the 
entire stock is grown from early sowings in 
boxes. Some claim that these large bulbs 
do not keep so well as the smaller bulbs, 
while others, again, say that they do. Cer¬ 
tain it is that neither large nor small roots 
will keep well into the spring unless they are 
thoroughly ripened, and if this is assured— 
aided by season and culture—the large root 
will remain sound as long as the ordinary 
bulb. Some kinds keep better than others, 
but experience shows that even these argu¬ 
ments are contradictory as affecting indi¬ 
vidual nilti vntrvrs. 


Whatever may be said for or against the 
practice of early spring sowing and subse¬ 
quent transplanting, there is no denying the 
fact that the work will still find adherents. 
There will be some who will thus cultivate 
if for no other purpose than to please the 
eye and to exhibit. A bed of finely-grown 
Onions is as much admired as any other sub¬ 
ject in the garden. Bearing in mind all these 
points, it is to be regretted that, in a com¬ 
mercial sense, the value of the large Onions 
should be so heavily discounted. Many im¬ 
ported Onions are of large size, yet the public 
purchases them largely. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potatoes sprouting.—I saved several cwt. of 
seed Potatoes, and some of them have got sprouts 
from 11 inch to 21 inches lone. They could not be 
planted without the sprouts breaking. If I broke 
them off now and put the sets into sprouting-trays 
in a good light, would they sprout again by May, 
and would the vield be as heavy as if the sprouts 
had not been broken? Would it be advisable to 
replace with fresh seed?—H ope. 

[Proper sprouts on seed Potato tubers 
when planted should not exceed an inch in 
length, and be stout and well coloured, 
through exposure to light. As a rule, such 
sprouts, when thus exposed and hardened, 
never exceed an inch in length until planted 
or brought into contact with soil or moisture, 
when they at once begin to emit roots. Your 
Potato sprouts are already unduly long, and 
will become still longer, without doubt, un¬ 
less you can expose the tubers to ample light 
and air. Presumably your best course will 
be to pull out all that are long, and thuB com¬ 
pel new sprouts to be formed, but you must, 
for that purpose, keep the tubers in a light 
place. When these new sprouts are | inch 
in length, carefully remove with the point of 
a penknife all the weaker ones on each 
tuber, except tw T o that are the stoutest. Those 
will be ample to plant. Fresh seed tubers 
may have already been similarly sprouted. 
Experience show's that the first sprouts aTe 
strongest and most productive.] 

Tares and succeeding crops.—1 have a plot 
of ground, 1,000 square yards in extent, which 1 do 
not yet- require for building on, and have planted 
same with Tares. What would he best to follow so 
as to obtain two crops per year of! the land? I had 
thought of Cauliflowers. If these would do (so as 
to he ready for Tares again next autumn), what 
kinds would you recommend? Please mention other 
vegetables which would admit of two crops per 
annum from the ground? The soil is rich loam, and 
was only broken up two years ago.— Tom son. 

[Were your Tares sown on your vacant 
land for digging in as manure at the end of 
March, or early in April, you could then 
readily follow with earlv, mid-season, and 
late Potatoes, clearing all off in August and 
September. You could also, from a sowing 
made under glass, put out plants of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, getting those off by 
Michaelmas. You could also set out Cab¬ 
bage plants, to clear in the autumn, or, if 
preferred, sow dwarf French Beans and 
dwarf Peas. Even a spring-sown crop of 
Onions might be matured and cleared off at 
the end of September, assuming, as you indi- 
nnto that von would wish tcusow Tares again 
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early in October. But if you winh your crop 
of Tares to remain on the ground until fit to 
cut for horse food, then you cannot have lyiy 
ground at liberty till the end of April, and, 
possibly, even later. Then the ground, being 
rather exhausted, would need a dressing of 
manure at once, and to be deeply dug. You 
would then have time only to plant early Po¬ 
tatoes, such as Puritan, Ninetyfold, Sir J. 
Llewellyn, or Windsor Castle, clearing the 
crop off in September, when the ground, well 
harrowed, would be in excellent condition 
for resowing with Tares. Or you could sow 
some good dwarf Pea, such as The Daisy, in 
row's 2 feet apart, dwarf French Beans, 
Spinach, white Turnips, or, if you put out 
Cauliflower plants, they should be Early 
London or Waicheren, to get them to head in 
in time for clearing the crop in the autumn. 
Your soil may be a rich loom, but if you 
crop it heavily twice yearly without giving 
manure, it will soon become poor.] 

Sowing seeds for exhibition. Could you 
kindly ndvi.se me when 1. should sow:-(1) Peas, 
<21 Broad Beans, (3) Cabbage, to .be fit for exhibi¬ 
tion by the middle of July? My garden is in a 
very sheltered position, and the soil a light loam, 
there being a wall 14 feet high on the south side 
and a hedge 12 feet high on the north side.— 
Novice. 

[In a garden but 25 feet wide, having a 
wall on the south side 14 feet in height, and 
a hedge on the north side 12 feet in height, 
there can he but little of direct light, and far 
too much of shade. Practically almost half 
of the south side of the garden must be in 
shade nearly all day, wdiilst on the north side 
the soil must be much drained by the roots 
of the tall hedge. For these reasons any crops 
sown should be kept as much as possible in 
the centre of the garden. Have the ground 
well trenched, especially cutting off some 

2 feet in depth all the hedge roots. Bury 
into the ground a good dressing of half-de¬ 
cayed manure below the top spit, and well 
fork in a further dressing into the surface 
soil. Sow at once of Peas, to have fine pods 
in the middle of July, Early Giant, or 
Gradus, and Duke of Albany. Let the drills 
be 6 feet apart, the seeds 6 inches apart in the 
drills. It is not wise to rely on one variety 
or sowing. The Peas will probably grow 
extra tall with you, and peed tall sticks. If 
Broad Beans are essential, sow seeds of 
the Green Windsor, but if in the term 
Broad Longpods are included, then sow' 
Green Giant, the finest of all the Longpods, 
and of deep colour. Sow those at once also, 
and again a fortnight later. Let the drills 
be 2£ feet apart and the seeds be 9 inches 
apart in the drills. It is wise to pinch out 
the tops of the plants when some 2^ feet to 

3 feet in height and the stems are well set 
with flowers. As to Cabbage for the same 
date, make a sowing at once of some good 
medium hearting variety, such as Defiance, 
London Market, Offenham, or Flower of 
Spring. Best sow seed in a shallow box rr 
two in a frame to get growth early. It will 
be wise also to purchase plants of any good 
variety now, and plant out, to be sure of 
having hearts at the required time.] 

Roots in open quarters, such as Parsnips, 
Carrots, Turnips, etc., are making new 
growth, owing to the very mild weather of 
late, and must now be lifted, or the flavour of 
some will be gone should much new growth 
take place. The question often arises as to 
where is the best place to put such roots as 
have to be kept fit for the kitchen as long as 
possible. To the initiated it will be ap¬ 
parent that a spot under a north wall or under 
trees where very little sun roaches them, 
must he the place to retard growth as late as 
possible. Coal-ashes are good material to 
cover such roots with, and oftentimes sand 
is used for the purpose, with excellent re¬ 
sults. On the other hand, a brick or stone 
building having a north aspect is a capital 
place for such roots. In such the tempera¬ 
ture fluctuates hut little, and the roots are 
accessible, as keeping all growth persistently 
rubbed off tends to keep the roots fit to eat 
for a very much longer period than when 
allowed to go unchecked. Where a plot of 
Turnips perhaps sown rather late has made 
but small bulbs, these max well be left in the 
ground to- su pply wdiick a gfapj fijiany 

people havWift liking fo K. lil kslv are 

much to be preferred, common 'lEJnip-tops 


always being bitter when cooked. This, liow- 
ever, is a matter of taste. All are useful, 
especially should the spring prove severe and 
other green stuff be scarce.—J. M. 

Potato prices. —Growers are offering Pota¬ 
toes for planting very cheaply this year. It 
is, therefore, natural to infer that crops were 
really good last year, and fairly healthy. So 
far, I have met with no costly variety, how¬ 
ever new it may he. We hear nothing now 
of £5 or £20 per pound for any new kind; 
indeed, it is odd comment on the outrageous 
prices said to have ruled a year or two ago, 
that, now already the much-boomed Northern 
Star is being offered at 2s. 6d. per 14 lb., and 
Eldorado at 4s. for the same quantity. A 
well-known Midland grower, w'ho issues a list 
of some sixty varieties, including all those of 
chief repute, mentions that he can also sup¬ 
ply tubers obtained from Scotland at a very 
trifling advance on the Midland prices. 1). 

POTATO MIDLOTHIAN EARLY. 
Having seen this variety growing and roots 
lifted for examination, we can say that it is 
a really first-class early Kidney, a heavy crop¬ 
per, and producing handsome, even-sized 
table tubers of fine flavour. It is said of it 


ho chosen. The foot of a south wall is an 
excellent position, hut it is folly to plaut 
here if fruit-trees occupy the wall space 
—and they do, as a rule. As regards 
varieties, it is difficult to advise, ns soils vary 
so much, even when but a few' miles apart, 
but Sharpe’s Victor and the Ashleaf varie¬ 
ties are w r ell-knovvn to be most reliable, as a 
rule. In heavy, cold soils milch is gained by 
covering the tubers with soil containing a 
moderate amount of half-decayed leaf soil. 
M. B. 

Sowing seeds too early.— Over-anxiety in 
the matter of seed-sowing undoubtedly leads 
to many failures, especially in seasons like 
the present, when the soil is so wet. Seeds 
of most kinds may, with advantage, remain 
in the seed store, and, in the case of Pota¬ 
toes, it is a wraste of time to plant unduly 
early. Some—indeed, very many—amateur 
gardeners gauge the advance of their crop by 
the time of planting, a practice devoid of 
reasonable argument in a season such as the 
present one. The rainfall of the year, so 
far—the middle of February—exceeded by 
several inches that of 1905 at a corresponding 
date. The rainfall in January and February 
of last year was barely 1 j inches. The ground 



Potato Midlothian Early, From a tuber sent by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B. 


that if planted on a warm border in March 
tubers will be ready to lift in May. If such 
tubers are of good table size, then must it he 
a very early productive variety indeed. Such 
a Kidney should be invaluable for pot or 
frame culture, as gardeners find it difficult 
yet to maintain such a supply of first early 
tubers as demands need. We trust its earli¬ 
ness will be widely tested all over the king¬ 
dom this year. 


Planting early Potatoes.— Unless one is 
prepared to afford some sort of protection as 
soon as the growth appears above groipid, up 
to the middle of May pretty well, the plant¬ 
ing is better deferred until the end of March, 
or early April, in cold districts. Better re¬ 
sults follow' if the sets arc stood endways in 
shallow boxes having a little leaf soil placed 
at the bottom, standing the sets fairly close 
together and placing the boxes on a green¬ 
house shelf or other suitable place away from 
frost. Here strong shoots will he formed and 
soon come through the soil after being plan¬ 
ted ; two, or, at the most, three, shoots are 
ample to leave at the apex of the Potato set, 
or often a mass of growth ensues, and eventu¬ 
ally becomes too thick, as every grower has 
found out it is not the heaviest crop where 
the most foliage is. For the earliest crop 
out-of-doors a warm and sheltered spot should 


then became dry ; but, favoured as it was in 
this respect, early-sown seeds collapsed when 
wet and cold spells of weather followed. 
Attempts to gain time by the sowing of the 
choicer Marrowfat Peas have many times re¬ 
sulted in disappointment. So, too, other 
seeds have similarly failed. The smaller- 
podded round Peas are hardier, and thus can 
endure cold better, hut the taste of the pre¬ 
sent-day consumer has been raised to so high 
a standard that round Peas of the old- 
fashioned types do not satisfy—at any rate, 
only the first few dishes. February will he 
w'ell advanced before seed-sowing outdoors 
can be practised with any degree of certainty, 
even assuming that the weather should im¬ 
prove.— West Wilts. 

Soot and crops (L. II. \ pock of soot is 

by no means a heavy dressing to a rod of ground. 
Soot is good manure for almost any kind of veget¬ 
able crop or fruit, as it gives most of the ordinary 
elements of manures. Apply it to the ground at 
once, making the soil Mack, and fork it in, thus 
allowing a week or two to elapse ere sowing or 
planting be done. Soot not only fertilises, but it is 
an insecticide, as it greatly assists to destroy many 
insect soil pests. It also very much, as lime does, 
tends to the purifying of soil when slightly sour. 
You may use it freely with Potatoes, Peas, Par¬ 
snips, Carrots, Onions, Lettuces, Cabbages—indeed, 
with almost anything. Until used, soot should be 
kept quite dry not; Iffc exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere. .When dressed on soil _it_ fi hp u ld he at once 
forkedQrf^SW^f cbirnney is 

far superior to 5f>ot irbrn a furnace flue. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BUTCHER’S BROOMS. 

The Butcher’s Broom are ornamental, as well 
as curious, plants, and are well worth a place 
in gardens. With one exception, they are 
hardy, and in a state of Nature are distri¬ 
buted throughout Europe, temperate Asia, 
und North Africa. All, except the one placed 
last in the list given below, ure also of great- 
use in planting under the drip and shade of 
trees where but few other evergreens would 
exist. The most ready method of propaga¬ 
tion is by division of the roots The true 
leaves are minute, scale-like bodies, very in¬ 
conspicuous, nnd from the axils of these spring 
the flattened, leaf-like branches, which 
assume the appearance and perform the func¬ 
tions of real leaves. 

The Common Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus) is by far the best known of the 
group. It is a native of England, where it is 
found in copses and woods from Suffolk and 
Glamorgan southwards, being naturalised in 
Scotland and Ireland. The small greenish 
flowers appear in April, and are succeeded by 
bright red berries about the size of Peas, 
and well shown in the illustration we give to¬ 
day. This dwarf, dense, much-branched 
shrub rarely attains a greater height than 
2 ft. ; its thick, white, twining roots strike 
deep into the ground, and when once estab¬ 
lished, even under apparently very adverse 
conditions, it grows freely. 

. The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
mosus) is an elegant shrub with glossy, dark 
green, lance-shaped cladodes, larger than 
those of the common Butcher’s Broom, the in¬ 
florescence of which is very different, the 
flowers in that being borne singly on the cla¬ 
dodes, whilst in the Alexandrian Laurel the 
blossoms are produced in terminal racemes. 
The habit, too, of this plant is not nearly so 
dense as that of the last-named, but it grows 
to about the same height. A native of 
Portugal. 

The Broad-leaved Butcher’s Broom 
(Ruscus Hypophyllum) is a very dwarf kind 
from the South of Europe, with lance-shaped 
cladodes 2 inches or more in length, and 
nearly an inch in width. 

The Double-leaved Butcher’s Broom 
(Ruscus hypoglossum) also comes from the 
same region as the preceding sort, and is 
very similar in general appearance, size, etc., 
but it has the flowers on the upper surface of 
the cladodes. 

Ruscus androgynus is the only member of 
the genus W'hich will not grow in the open air. 
It is a very striking greenhouse climber, re¬ 
quiring ample space for its full development. 
There are two magnificent examples at the 
Crystal Palace, where portions of the galleries 
at the south end of the building are draped 
wdth the beautiful evergreen covering. The 
long shoots last for several years in full 
vigour and beauty, and as they die off others 
are produced from the root. At Kew there is 
also a fine plant. Nothing could surpass in 
these positions the beauty of the specimens 
we have named. The young thick shoots grow 
up in a single season 30 feet or more, and then 
commence to give off branches down to the 
ground. These branches are from 2 feet to 
21 feet long, and have much the appearance 
of largo pinnate leaves; the blossoms are 
lmrne in threes round the edges of the cla¬ 
dodes. A native of Madeira and the Canary 
Islands. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camellias in the open air.-Will you kindly 
pwe me any information you ran on the cultivation 
of Camellias in the open air in a warm climate?— 
Gp.een. 

[Although it is quite true that the Camellia 
will stand with impunity a greater degree of 
cold than the common Laurel, the Laurus- 
tinus, and other shrubs which are generally 
considered hardy, yet the main stems and the 
stouter branches are, nevertheless, suscep¬ 
tible to injury from severe frosts. The 
Camellia and similar hard-wooded plants are 
liable in very severe winters to have their 
main stems and stronge^branches not only 
cracked, but split into/l^gi-kjdirnJ-ishr-qjs. 
All that fa necessary t<\prArJ theSnliWLat 
this weak point is to closely enwrapGiJe stem 
Wl’Hl atfanr n. UnJ. 1 ___ T it 


timo a little Fern or other loose material 
over the roots. The portions of the stems 
near the ground are always the most liable to 
suffer, while the leaves and smaller branches 
will bear any amount of frost with impunity, 
always, of course, provided the stems aro pro¬ 
tected as just advised. In some cases the 
foliage comes down close to the ground, this 
protecting the stems from injury. Such was 
the case in the Royal Horticultural Garden* 
at Chiswick, where there used to be several 
fine plants in a border facing the north. As 
regards culture, there is very little to be said. 
Give the Camellia the shade of a north wall 
rotected from the wind and a well-drained 
order. Let the soil be firmly rammed round 
the roots in planting, then watered for a time, 
till the plants get established. June is the 
best month to plant them out. and care 
should be taken to well harden off the plants 


thing, with its drooping, white, Lily of the 
Valley-like flowers, and Z. cassinaefolia, 
sometimes regarded as synonymous with Z. 
speciosa, but of stronger growth, is also 
charming. In the south-w r est, Grevillea ros- 
marinifolia produces its red flowers in abun¬ 
dance, and forms a spreading bush rarely ex¬ 
ceeding 3 feet in height. The Spanish Rock- 
broom (Genista hispaniea) will grow on the 
driest and most stony site, and forms a low 
shrub, rarely over 2 feet in height, covered 
in the early summer with golden bloom. 
Berberis Thunbergi is a dwarf-growing 
species, and is particularly valuable for the 
vivid crimson colouring of its foliage in the 
autumn, while its scarlet berries are also effec¬ 
tive. L'aphne Cneorum, of prostrate growth, 
is particularly lovely when bearing its scented 
pink flower-clusters, but often proves diffi¬ 
cult to grow, even when given its favourite 



Fruiting branch of the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 


before placing permanently in the open air. 
No greater mistake can be made than plant¬ 
ing them in a shaded “ nook.” In such a 
position they are no doubt protected, but 
that would prove anything but beneficial in 
the end, free exposure in summer promoting 
free flowering and ripening up the w’ood to 
withstand frost.] 

Dwarf-habited shrubs.— The article on 
page 635, relating to the above subject, 
should draw attention to the numbers of low- 
growing shrubs available for garden decora¬ 
tion. Among others that might be mentioned 
are the cut-leaved Maples, Acer polvmor- 
phum dissectum, both red and green-leaved. 
These # are very slow’ growers, and with their 
beautiful foliage and colouring are most orna¬ 
mental in the garden when in leaf. Speci¬ 
mens thirty years old are now under 5 feet 
in height, with a branch-spread of about 
the same. Where peat is obtainable, Zenobia 


| compost of snrnly peat. The causes of suc¬ 
cesses and failures with this plant are diffi- 
cult to explain, as it may bo seen in the best 
of health under very different conditions of 
1 soil and site and failing under apparently 
identical circumstances. Ledum latifolium 
I is a pretty little shrub for a peat bed, bear- 
| ing clusters of white flowers towards the end 
: of May, and rarely reaching a height of over 
J 2 feet. Genista sagittalis seldom exceeds a 
foot in height, and is well adapted for plant¬ 
ing on steep banks, where, if grouped in 
j colonies of a dozen or so, it forms a striking 
sight, when bearing its golden-yellow flowers. 
-S. W. F. 

Golden Elder (E.).-Y es, this is a showy and 
effective shrub; its foliage is golden-yellow, a colour 
1 it retains from spring until autumn. It looks well 
I planted amongst Hollies, Aferca, or dark-foliaged 
, Firs for effective ebntriist ln pleasure grounds, wood¬ 
land waJksr-and. drives. ,lt may -be peopagated as 
easily ai a WilBtlw: fWJMliVgt and it will thrive 
in anv soil or situat ion • indeed, it is ns vigorous and 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


RO8K8. 

LONG-STEMMED ROSES. 

Next to the long-stemmed Carnations no 
flower commands so much attention as the 
long-stemmed Roses, which are Reen quite 
early in the season, and which play so im¬ 
portant a part in all high-class decorations. 
In many instances, the Hoses, like too many 
Carnations, are devoid of fragrance. When 
it is possible to embody fragrance with the 
best qualities now seen in high-class Roses, a 
great advance will have been made. These 
long-stemmed Roses the market man calls 
“ specials/’ which is the equivalent of “ speci¬ 
mens ” in the Chrysanthemum. These speci¬ 
men blooms of Roses are the product of 
special treatment, the chief items of which 
are the retaining of the best wood and the 
subsequent and somewhat severe pruning 
which annually takes place. It is also highly 
important that such Roses make their growth 
steadily, so that from the beginning the wood 
is matured in such a way that good results 
may be expected to follow. Probably one of 
the most common errors concerning the pro¬ 
duction of these high-class blooms is that 
they are borne by young and vigorous plants. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is the case, 
and, in most instances, these fine, highly- 
coloured blooms are produced upon plants of 
a dozen, and even a score years old. The 
plants, too, usually planted in prepared soil 
within the house, are of large size—3 feet to 
4 feet through—and bear the evidences of 
years of severe pruning. There are, of 
course, many smaller plants grown in pots, 
and these generally give the earlier crop of 
bloom. Whether the plants be old or young, 
the system of pruning is much the same, and 
each year this consists in cutting back the 
growth to within two good eyes of the start 
of that growth in its season. This is the 
method—coupled with rather . severe thin¬ 
ning—that is chiefly adopted for upright bush 
plants. A deviation therefrom is in the event 
of long rods being produced. These, if suffi¬ 
ciently early and mature, may be shortened 
back a little, pegged down, and made to 
flower from every lateral eye on the rod. 
These long rods are not favoured for the 
early crop of blooms, and it will depend much 
upon the ripening of such growths whether 
the flowers are good or otherwise. 

For early work, the pot plants always 
respond more quickly to artificial heat, but 
at no time is a temperature exceeding 50 degs. 
at all desirable. It were better, indeed, to 
realise that a long season of comparatively 
slow growth is much the safer, proceeding by 
degrees, and endeavouring to maintain uni¬ 
formity throughout. In view of this, it is 
best to start quite cold, and, pruning 
finished, allow the breaks to come away in 
much the same manner. A month of this 
treatment, provided no severe frost is ex¬ 
perienced, should be given before much 
warmth is admitted to the house, and 
throughout, save for a rise in the outside 
temperature, the above will suffice. As a 
rule, it is best to devote a small house to the 

f ilants, or a rather deep pit that is artificially 
leated in case of necessity, and from which, 
in summer, the lights can be entirely re¬ 
moved. This latter is most helpful to the 
thorough ripening of the wood, and from a 

f »it or frame of 50 feet in length a valuable 
ot of Roses could bo produced. Such items 
as watering can hardly be explained in so 
many words, but the principle of thoroughly 
watering should be adopted. The syringe, in 
unskilled hands. I regard as injurious. Too 
much moisture will quickly produce mildew', 
and I know of no readier means of diffusing 
this than by the use of the syringe. In the 
first three months of the year the atmosphere 
is usually overcharged w’ith moisture, there¬ 
fore, for a Rose-house, the use of the syringe 
becomes a superfluity. Moisture—that is, 
atmospheric moisture—within the house is an 
essential to good development of leaf and 
stem alike, and is provided for in tie routine 
of watering the plaits. dfVio'OhrP^hi 8 * s 
considered necessary^'Mt itf be ^pffrliefr to the 
pathways, the under portion of the stage, 


etc. In this way the air is more naturally 
charged with moisture, a more natural pro¬ 
cess than the constant wetting of plants over¬ 
head and under conditions where excess of 
moisture is not readily expelled. 

Roses grown with much moisture present 
are usually the first to succumb to mildew 
attacks when changes of weather are fre¬ 
quent. The best antidote for mildew cu 
Roses under glass is foliage that is firm and 
hard-grown. The thin foliage is often liable 
to attacks of this kind, ami the aim should 
be to produce a leaf stamina that is more 
proof against mildew' generally. The be-rt 
Hoses for the long-stemmed system are such 
as Captain Hayward. Mrs/ John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, etc. Formerly the white 
and pink-flowered Baroness da" Rothschild 
w'ere much favoured, but they have now been 
superseded by those named. La France, with 
its unique fragrapee, is a lovely Rose, but its 
long and weak neck is often against it, and 
its heart-shaped buds and reflexing petals al¬ 
most forbid early or hard forcing. Catherine 
Mermet is also an exquisite Rose when grown 
in specimen form, and there are others of 
much merit and in greater abundance as the 
days lengthen and the sun increases in power. 

Hampton Jliil. E. H. Jenkins. 


GRAFTING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
Which kind of grafting do you recommend for 
stocks, say in 3-inch to 5-inch pots—saddle or whip 
grafting 1 ' 2. Which stock do you consider best- 
rooted Brier cuttings, rooted Sweet Brier cuttings, 
rooted Crimson Rambler cuttings, or Seedling Briers? 

3. Must the scions be obtained from inside forced 
Roses, or can they be got from outside bush plants? 

4. 13 it necessary to use grafting-wax? 5. With a 

bottom-heat of GO degs. to 70 dejjs. how long does 
it usually take the scion to unite with the stock? 
Any other information regarding grafting for 
amateurs would he thankfully received by inyself 
and others.— Shardlow w 

[(1) The best kind of grafting for Roses is 
that known as splice grafting. It differs 
from whip grafting inasmuch that with the 
latter a “tongue” is made in the scion, and 
a corresponding cut to contain this tongue is 
made in the stock. In splice grafting we 
simply make a slanting cut from 4 inch to 
3 inch long on the stock, and a similar cut 
upon the scion, the two are then spliced to- 
ether, the bark of each, upon one side, and 
oth, for preference, should perfectly fit to 
each other. Of course, you will gather from 
this that the head of the stock is removed 
rior to grafting, and a stem just below the 
ranches remains to take the graft. Upon 
proceeding to graft, a block of wood is laid 
upon the bench and two nails driven in, so 
that when the 21-inch or 3-inch pot containing 
the stock is laid upon its side, ready to be 
operated upon, the two nails keep the plant in 
its place during the operation. When the 
scion and stock are spliced together, they are 
bound with raffia, rather thin, but twisted 
to make strong. (2) We consider seedling 
Brier stocks by far the best for general use. 
They are usually potted up twelve months in 
advance, but it is not absolutely essential 
that this should be done. We have dug stocks 
up straight from the field, grafted them, then 
potted up and plunged the pots at once into 
the propagating frame. (3) The scions should 
be taken from indoor grown plants, and be 
quite dormant. It is necessary at times to 
go to the outside plants, but we should 
never do so unless compelled. (4) It is not at 
all necessary to use grafting-wax. The graft¬ 
ing must be expertly done, and the splicing 
perfect. If a drop of water gets between 
stock and scion, this is fatal to the grafting. 
(5) It is necessary that the grafted Briers be 
placed under a frame or bell glasses. The 
temperature in such frames should be from 
83 degs. to 85 degs., night and day. You 
can easily construct such a frame with the 
hot-water pipes running below’. If slates are 
placed over the pipes, sand is put upon the 
slates, and the sand made moist before set¬ 
ting in the grafted plants. The stocks must 
be moist at the root before grafting is com¬ 
menced. No water must be given for the 
first five days. After this the plants must be 
looked over each morning with a small water- 
can in hand, watering any that are dry. Do 
not allow’ any water to go near the graft. The 
light should be lifted off each morning after 
first five days. Wipe the glass free of mois¬ 
ture. It takes about three weeks when a 


frame is used before lights may be finally left 
off. The frame should be as nearly air-tight 
as possible. Shade the grafted Briers with 
cotton cloth, if sun is very bright whilst they 
are in the frame. No air must be given for 
the first five or six days. After this, raise 
the light about £ inch twice a day for half 
an hour. Increase this gradually until four¬ 
teenth da}', when the lights in a} be left up, 
and in about three weeks’ time the young 
plants may be set out on the bench. Stand 
them upon an ash bottom an inch or two 
apart, so that every leaf gets the sunlight. 
Then in about a fortnight the plants may he 
potted into large 6U’s. When roots are seen 
through the soil another shift may be given 
to a 48 size. On bright mornings it is a good 
plan to steum the pipes nbout nine a.m.. and 
also lightly sprinkle the paths. Do not pot 
up until little white roots are seen coming 
through the pot. The compost in these early 
stages should be loain three parts, leaf-soil 
one part, and a little sand. Should you be 
unable to arrange a frame in your house, a 
large bell-glass would do as well, but we 
would advise you not to attempt the grafting 
unless you can afford the plants an artificial 
heat of about 83 degs.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Seeping Tea Boses dwarf. — What prun¬ 
ing is necessary to keep beds of Tea Roses, such as 
Caroline Testout, Mam an Cot-hut, Mme. A. Chatenay, 
etc., dwarf? How about those that do not care for 
much pruning?— Mrs. Ivor Bligh. 

[In order to keep beds of Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses dwarf, they may be severely 
pruned each year; in fact, this would be a 
much better plan than allowing them to be¬ 
come so gaunt and untidy-looking as wre often 
see them. There are few\ if any, of the Tea 
Roses that resent this severe pruning, and if 
you observe this class you will find that they 
always make a great effort to produce new 
shoots from their base. If you go to Kew 
Gardens, you will find there such sorts as 
Mme. Abel Chatenay kept quite low—partly 
by pruning and partly by pegging dow f n the 
growths. Pegs are driven into the ground 
out of sight, and the best growths drawn 
downw’ards and attached thereto by means of 
tarred twine, which is almost invisible. New 
shoots soon break out from the dormant eyes, 
which are not very tall when they blossom. 
Maman Cochet does not make a good garden 
Rose, as its blossoms are so heavy. If used 
in this way the blooms should be supported 
with small sticks.] 

Rose Mme. de Watteville. —What a magni¬ 
ficent Tea Rose this is, but yet how tender. 
When seen in perfection, its huge, wing-like 
petals are truly grand. For exhibitors this 
Rose is very valuable, although it is not up 
to the florist’s standard of form. I think the 
variety is produced best from standards, or, 
at least, half-standards. Provided one can 
get the plants through the winter unharmed in 
the wood, it is quite possible by hard pruning 
to assist the plants in producing those glori¬ 
ous flowers we admire so much. I have had 
remarkable blooms upon young standards in 
pots. The trees should be potted one year in 
advance of putting them under glass. Mme. 
de Watteville is a grand Rose to plant out in 
the Rose-house, always upon a standard or 
half-standard Brier. It is deliciously frag¬ 
rant, the climbing form sharing equally in 
this valuable attribute. I wish we eoula ob¬ 
tain more fragrant Roses. I well Temember 
how sweet were the blossoms of a good old 
Tea Rose, Mme. de St. Joseph ; and there 
was another, Goubault, that also was 
fragrant. Hybridising has accomplished 
many useful ends, but I am not sure it has 
not robbed us of the principal charm of the 
Rose—its scent—in many of the modern sorts 
introduced. I notice to many of the descrip¬ 
tions of the very latest, Roses “ sweet-scen¬ 
ted,” “ odorante,” and other terms are added, 
showing that raisers are fully alive to this 
important q uality in a Rose. —Ro sa. 

" The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition , revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
Svo., i~>s. ipost free, 15s. fid. 

“Tne English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation :—lst, in 1 voL, finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, tie. nett, 
fna, in 9 v>Hs, t hajj lound s igt grxm «i orooco. Us. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS FOR ROOF AND PILLARS IN 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

By a judicious selection of climbiug plants 
the roof and supporting pillars of a green¬ 
house or conservatory will contribute to the 
floral display throughout the greater part of 
the year. One thing to be observed is that 
the overhead canopy is not of too dense a 
nature, otherwise the plants underneath will 
suffer from the want of sufficient light. With 
the great choice of plants available for the 
purpose, a selection is not altogether an easy 
matter, but those enumerated below are all 
good, free flowering, and at their best at 
different seasons: — 

Abutilon. —The numerous garden forms of 
Abutilon are very useful, either for a pillar 
or for training to the roof. A good selection 
is Boule dp Neige. white; Golden Fleece, 
yellow; Sanglant, crimson; with the small- 
flowered Abutilon vexillnrium. The Abu- 


studded in early spring with loose clusters of 
pure white blossoms. 

Clianthus puniceus (Lobster-flower).— 
A rambling plant that bears, usually in spring 
or early summer, drooping clusters of curi¬ 
ously-shaped light red blossoms. 

Cob J3A scandens. —A rapid growing 
climber, fitted only for largo structures. The 
bell-shaped purplish flowers are borne from 
spring till autumn. A variety with varie¬ 
gated leaves is very pretty. 

Fuchsia. —A great many Fuchsias, par¬ 
ticularly the looser-growing varieties, are de¬ 
lightful roof plants, as in this way the pendu¬ 
lous blossoms are so effective. One of the 
best dark varieties for this purpose is General 
Roberts, while an equally desirable light kind 
is Olympia. 

Habrothamnus (syn. Cestrum). — The 
members of this genus are at their best when 
treated as pillar plants. A selection would 
include aurantiaci\s, yellow; elegans, pur¬ 
plish-red ; and Newelli, bright crimson. 

Hibbertia df.ntata. — A very pretty 


Taesonia tnollisfiima. From a photograph in the gardens at Uosehill, Falmouth. 


tilons will flower throughout the summer and 
well on into the autymn. 

Acacia Riceana.— Seen to best advantage 
on the roof of a rather lofty structure, as 
then the thong like shoots hang down for a 
considerable distance, and when, in the 
spring, studded with clusters of pale yellow 
blossoms for the greater part of their length, 
this Acacia is very attractive. 

Asparagus plumosus. — This favourite 
species of Asparagus, so much grown as a 
pot-plant, is also a pretty greenhouse elimber, 
the delicate, Fern-like sprays being much 
admired. 

Begonia coccinea. — A strong-growing 
species of Begonia which, in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, and trained to a 
pillar, will produce throughout the summer 
large clusters of bright red blossoms. 

Bougainvillea glabra. —The warmest 
part of the greenhouse suits this best, and the 
more sunshine the plant gets so much the 
richer in tint will be th&'purple bracls. 

Clematib indivisA—A fji *ttyQsf to*Zea¬ 
land climbing plant, prounfing kiJjg shoots, 


Fa 


climber suitable for roof or pillar in a small 
or medium-sized structure. The bright yel¬ 
low flowers, each nearly a couple of inches in 
diameter, are freely borne during the first 
three or four months of the year. 

Hidalgoa Wercklei.— This, which is a 
near relative of the Dahlias, is a soft-growing 
plant that dies back a great deal during the 
winter. With the return of spring it, how¬ 
ever, grows rapidly, and, hanging from the 
roof of a good-sized structure, it is, in the 
summer, very effective. The leaves are 
prettily divided, and serve admirably as a 
setting to the scarlet flowers, which are, in 
general appearance, much like single Dahlias. 

Jasminum grandiflorum. —This blooms 
during the autumn and early winter months. 
The blossoms are very sw r eet. It is a good 
roof plant for a small or medium-sized struc¬ 
ture. 

Kennedya MARRYATTiE.— The light scarlet 
flowers of this are at their best from early 
spring till summer is near. Kennedya mono- 
phylla, known also as Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla, has clusters of small Pea-shaped 


violet blossoms. Spring is its season of 
blooming. 

Lantana rXlvi.efolia.— During last sum¬ 
mer and well on into the autumn this was 
one of the most effective of all the pillar 
plants in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, the slen¬ 
der, gracefully-disposed shoots being studded 
with rounded clusters of pretty lilac-tinted 
blossoms. 

Lapageria alba and L. rosea. —These 
w T ell-known greenhouse ‘climbers are not al¬ 
ways seen to the best advantage, as they are 
more particular in their requirements than 
many others. In a hot, dry structure they 
will not thrive, but need a cool, moist atraos- 
I phere. Planted out in a well-drained border 
of sandy peat they will do much better than 
1 confined in pots. 

Lasiandra MACRANTnA.— This, at Kew, 
forms one of the most attractive subjects in 
the greenhouse during the late summer and 
autumn months. The comparatively large, 
j rich purple blossoms are, at that season, 

I always much admired. 

LONICERA SEMPERVIREN8 MINOR.— 
Trained to a greenhouse rafter, the 
pretty scarlet and yellow blossoms of 
this Honeysuckle are borne in clusters 
through the greater part of the spring 
and summer. It is one of the very 
finest greenhouse climbers that we have. 

Pashiflora. — The Passion-flowers 
are all vigorous climbers, and a great 
many of them will do well in the green¬ 
house. Though hardy in some parts of 
England, Possiflora coerulea and its 
white variety, Constance Elliot, are 
splendid climbers for a large structure, 
but where further variety is needed P. 
coerulea racemosa and P. Imperatrice 
Eugenie may be recommended. This 
last has particularly bold leafage, and is 
a stock plant in many nurseries. 

Pelargonium.— The stronger grow¬ 
ing varieties of the Zonal section, and 
the more vigorous forms of the Ivy¬ 
leaved class, are good pillar plants for 
the greenhouse. 

Plumbago capensis.— When in good 
condition this will flower throughout the 
summer and well on into the autumn. 
The white-flowered variety (alba) is not 
such a universal favourite as the 
typical blue-flowered kind. 

Solanum jasminoides.— This climb¬ 
ing member of the Potato family will, 
when draping a rafter and kept free 
from insects, produce its clusters of 
pretty white blossoms during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. 

Tacsonia mollissima.— The Tac- 
sonias are vigorous growing climbers, 
more fitted for a lofty than a small struc¬ 
ture. They are nearly related to the 
Passion-flowers, the main point of dif¬ 
ference being the long tube of the Tac- 
sonias compared with the others. In T. 
mollissima they are of a pleasing shade 
of pink, while in a second and very 
popular species, T. Van Volxemi, the 
colour is scarlet, shot with violet. 

Thibaudia acuminata. —A South 
American shrub and a desirable pillar 
plant. It is of a hard-wooded texture, 
with leaves which, when mature, are 
deep green in hue, but in a young state 
more or less tinged with pink. The 
flowers, which develop in early spring, 
are borne in clusters at the points of the 
shoots. They are tubular in shape, about 
1£ inch long, of a thick, wax-like texture, 
and in colour bright red tipped with greenish- 
| white. _ X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rhodanthes In pots.— Many people who 
have the convenience of a greenhouse fail to 
make use of these tender annuals for 
I brightening the place in the early summer, 
i They will be easily recognised when they are 
given their popular title of “ Everlasting ” 

, Daisies, and command a ready sale in our 
markets when the pots of pink and white 
flowers are seen in May. Now is the time 
I when seed should be sown, and, to this end, 
boxes of light soil, filled with loam, leaf- 
mould, and sapd* ought, to be made ready, 
and the seed, which is erf ajluffy nature, 

1 only needs |fe|_be 46^ ft qnrthe surface and 
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watered in, then scattering a little soil over 
iL warm-house will ensure the seed ger¬ 
minating quickly, and water must be ad¬ 
ministered sparingly, otherwise the young 
seedlings are alniust sure to damp off. To 
get the best display, Rhodanthes require pot¬ 
ting off—about a score plants in a 6-inch pot, 
and to be supported with a few twigs. They 
last a considerable time in bloom.— Wood- 
DABTWICK. 

Libonia. —In the present-day rush after 
novelties many of the old favourites be¬ 
come forgotten, or, at anyrate, are now 
but seldom seen. Such is the case with the 
species of plant forming the heading of this 
note, which, in spite of being neglected, still 
remains one of the most serviceable plants 
we have for the warm greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory during late autumn and in the early 
part of winter. It is neither difficult to pro¬ 
pagate nor to grow on afterwards, and the 
plants being naturally of a dwarf, branching 
habit, they become, if given proper attention, 
perfect little bushy specimens by the time 
they reach the flowering stage. There are 
two varieties—the one named floribunda and 
the other penrhcsiensis, the former being the 
older of the two. Libonia floribunda has 
red, tubular-shaped flowers, tipped with yel 
low, which droop downwards, and are pro' 
duced in great profusion, while the colour of 
the latter is reddish crimson, and the flower 
is rather differently shaped. Both are, how 
ever, very showy, and well worthy of cultiva 
tion. A mixture of equal parts of peat and 
loam, with a liberal dash of sand added, suits 
their requirements. In the summer months 
they do best in a cold-pit, and some growers 
stand them outdoors to get the wood well 
ripened, taking them in again about the time 
when Azaleas, etc., are housed. Frequent 
syringing is necessary during hot weather, on 
account of red-spider, which, if once allowed 
to get a hold, will soon cause the leaves to 
turn yellow and drop, and so ruin the plants. 
They flower well in a temperature ranging 
between 00 degs. and 55 degs., and appreciate 
a slight stimulant in the shape of weak tepid 
liquid-manure. After flowering, the ma¬ 
jority of the plants can be thrown away, it 
being only necessary to retain enough to 
furnish the needful supply of cuttings for 
another season.—G. P. K. 

ColOUG thyrsoideus.— Some time last sea 
son I mentioned, in a note which appeared in 
the columns of this journal, how extremely 
serviceable are late propagated plants of this 
warm greenhouse plaut, as they do net 
nttain to such a large size as those which 
are rooted earlier, while they bloom as freely. 

In addition to this, the roots do not in the 
least resent being confined to the rather 
limited area of a 60-sized pot, or, rather, it 
has no detrimental effect on the plants, and 
it is this which renders the plants so valuable 
where there is much house decorating to be 
done, as they can be used for filling vases and 
other receptacles where the use cf larger sized 
pots would be out of the question. These 
small-sized plants pleased me so well that I 
was induced to repeat the experiment this 
time on a larger scale, and the results have 
been still more satisfactory. The batch of 
plants this season being considerably more in 
number, they were arranged, when they com¬ 
menced pushing up their panicles, on the 
cross stage at the extreme end of a warm 
greenhouse, some 50 feet long, one-third of 
them being in small 48’s and the remainder in 
large 60*s. The door of the house opening 
immediately opposite the group, the eye was 
at once arrested by the beautiful effect which 
such a mass of blue flowers produced, and 
that in the depth of winter, and it came in 
for a great deal of admiration. The indi¬ 
vidual racemes, or panicles, were equally as 
fine both in length and width, as those 
yielded by plants having the advantage of 
larger pots and more soil to root in. They 
lasted in good condition for weeks, while the 
plants retained their lowermost leaves to the 
last. Seeing it is a plant of easy culture, 
and flowering as it does in mid-winter. I con¬ 
sider it a subject that all amateurs who pos¬ 
sess a warm greenhouse might cultivate with 
the certainty of succeeding with it.—A. W. 
Gladiolus Tht Brlds fdr forcing.—' 


perhaps, one of the mogt ^psfr fffoljk hi A 
for forcing, and, as isgenerally'" 


?s grown in large quantities for market. One 
of the best methods is to box a number of 
corms in the autumn, place them in a cold- 
frame for some weeks, and then bring them 
into gentle heat. Following this plan, I have 
at the moment of writing several boxes that 
are now giving evidences of plenty of bloom 
a little later. If the corms are planted in 
material like Cocoa-nut-fibre it is an easy 
matter, if they are wanted for pots, to lift a 
few almost when they are in bloom with no 
ill-results following; indeed, I find this 
Gladiolus most accommodating, and whether 
one grows it by the hundred in the open, like 
Spanish Irise&, or in the house, the ivory- 
white flowers are always acceptable, and no 
one can say that they are not nice for cutting. 
Best of all, possibly, is the fact that the 
corms are cheap.— Townsman. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

(Reply to “W. J. S.,” Essex.) 

We reply in detail, in the hope that the needs 
of others may be met at the same time. 
Several of the varieties mentioned in your 
list have already been dealt with in the pages 
of Gardening Illustrated. We hope, 
therefore, in mentioning them again that all 
readers who are interested in growing large 
Chrysanthemum blooms will take special note 
of the varieties herein described, and thus 
prevent a repetition of similar queries. The 
sole object in stopping and timing Chrysan¬ 
themums is that the plants may be made to 
bloom within a certain given period, to suit 
the shows. In the present instance, the plants 
are to be grown with the object of obtaining 
blooms by the first week in November in the 
south of England, and we have timed the 
operations accordingly. Growers who culti¬ 
vate their plants for conservatory decoration 
or home displays need not stop their plants 
at all,'as by selecting early, mid-season, and 
late kinds the display may be continued over 
a long period. For exhibition, however, 
treat the plants as stated in the subjoined 
list : — 


Name. 

Henry Perkins ... 

O. Penford . 

Mrs. J. T. Thomyorcft 

Lsdy Han ham. 

Viviand Morel. 

Mrs. Berkley . 

Mr. T. Carrington ^ .. 

Emily Towers . 

Miss Lily Mountford .. 

General Hutton . 

Mrs. E Hummell .... 
Mrs. J. C. Neville .... 
Mme. Gabrielle Debris 
Mme. Nagel marker .. 
MUs Mildred Ware.... 
Mi* Nellie Pockett .. 

Edith Smith . 

Rev. W. Wilks . 

Mrs. White Ponham .. 
Mrs. J. L. McKellar .. 

Ostrich Plume. 

J. R Upron. 

Pride of Madford .... 
Lady Mary Conyers .. 

F. 8. Vallls .. 

Mme. Paolo Radaelll.. 

Mrs. .J. Dunn. 

Marquise V. Venoeta.. 
Mrs. F. W. Vallis .... 
Mies Alice Byron .... 

W. Duckham . 

George Lawrenoe .... 

Valerie Oreenham.... 

Maud du Oroe........ 

Duchess of Sutherland 


When to etop. 

April, 1st week 
Natural break 
May, 3rd week 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Early April 
March, last week 
May, 3rd week 
April, 3rd week 
May, 3rd week 
End March 
May, 1st week 
April, 2nd week 
Late May 
Natural break 
End March 
March, 3rd week! 

End March 
March, 3rd week 
May, 3rd week 
April, 1st week j 
End March | 
Natural break | 
March, 3rd week 
Natural break 
May, 1st week 
March, 3rd week 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
April, 2nd week 
End March 
End March 
Natural break 
May, 1st week 


Whirh bude to 
retain. 

Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Recond crown 
Sacond crown 
Beoond crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
2nd crown (tall) 
First crown 
2nd crown (tall) 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Fiitt orown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
2nd crown (tall) 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


' Iu all cases where a first crown-bud selec¬ 
tion from a natural break is recommended, 
and the plants do not “break” by the end 
of the third week in May, they should be 
stopped, retaining the first buds subsequently 
developing. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A curious early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. —Scarcely a season passes without the 
introduction of some novel or curious flower 
among the decorative or early-blooming 
Chrysanthemums. It is not long since the 
variety named Fee Japonais created a con¬ 
siderable amount of interest bv its wonderful 
display of somewhat curious blossoms. The 
plant is about 18 inches in height, and is 


branching and sturdy. It is literally covered 
with quaint little flowers, with rather nar¬ 
row, twisting, and curling florets, that form 
a blossom of a unique character. The colour 
is a lovely shade of primrose, deepening to¬ 
wards the centre. The plant comes into 
flower in early September.—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Moneymaker _In this 

the flowers are of goodly proportions, and the 
plant will develop from ten to twenty really 
handsome and attractive market blooms. The 
colour may be described as ivory-white, and 
disbudded flowers measure some 5 inches to 
6 inches across. The florets are broad and 
incurve slightly at the tips. For cutting it is 
sure to be largely grown, and as the blooms 
travel well and last * a long time, market 
growers are sure to make a note of it. It re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on October 
4th last.—A. R. . 

• New Incurved Chrysanthemum C. J. Ellis. 

—The incurved type of Chrysanthemum has 
had but few additions during the last few 
years, although ten to twenty years ago these 
flowers were extremely popular with the cld 
school of florists. Fashion and taste in re¬ 
gard to flowers have changed. However, 
there are many who still regard the incurved 
Chrysanthemum with favour, and at the 
many shows throughout the country one now 
and then comes across a beautiful exhibit. 
Such growers and others who contemplate 
taking in hand a selection may be pleased to 
know of the variety under notice. It is a 
large bloom of good form, with florets of 
medium width, building up a deep flower of 
good substance. The colour is a shade of 
brownish-red, slightly tinted yellow, remind¬ 
ing one of the colour of the one-time popular 
John Salter. It develops good blooms from 
almost any bud.—W. V. T. 

Inourved Chrysanthemum A. H. Hall.— 

One saw but little of the flowers of this last 
year, although they were heard of occasionally 
in the stands of some of the growers at a 
few of the principal shows. The variety under 
notice is a distinct acquisition. Deep purple, 
slightly shaded bronze, hardly describes the 
colour accurately. Growers to whom the cld 
variety Refulgens is still familiar will wel¬ 
come this new sort when it is stated to bo 
similar in its colour to that sort. In this in¬ 
stance the blooms are much larger and better 
in every way, and it may be regarded as a 
good type of an incurved flower. The florets 
are of true incurved form, which is saying 
a great deal in these days. The plant has a 
dwarf habit.—E. G. 

The ohange In Chrysanthemum shows.— 

One of the most gratifying facts in connection 
with future shows of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society is the announcement made at 
the annual meeting that the smaller flowers of 
the decorative types are to be encouraged. 
Mr. Charles E. Shea, the President, has 
offered a three-guinea cup for a display of 
decorative Chrysanthemums, to be set up 
within a given table space, and, judging from 
his remarks, his desire is to see all sections 
represented. Another generous donor offered 
a second prize of two guineas, and still an¬ 
other enthusiast offered a third prize, valued 
at thirty shillings. The Schedule Committee, 
it appears, havo also made a few alterations, 
but these are very few indeed. It is difficult 
to understand why there is such a hesitancy 
to break away from the monotony of the past. 
Perhaps it is that the committee is afraid of 
; offence to the growers of big blooms, 
who have supported the shows in the past, 
and taken most of the valuable prizes ! There 
are so many big bloom classes in the Novem¬ 
ber show of the N.C.S., as well as at other 
leading* shows throughout the country, that 
many of them might very well be dispensed 
with, and others of a more interesting and 
practical nature inserted in their stead. Most 
visitors to these shows would derive far 
greater pleasure from a display of a more com¬ 
prehensive and mixed character. BloomB 
showing high cultural skill will always be 
popular with a certain section of the public, 
and must, of course, be catered for. The 
smaller flowers of the Pompons, Anemone 
Pompons, Singles, spidery kinds, as well as 
the quaint and curious tasselled Anemones, 
deserve extended culture.- W. V. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

GLADIOLUS RICHARD MILNER. 
This is one of the Kelwayi hybrids, and, as 
will be seen by the illustration, the form of 
the flower is excellent, the spike also being 
well filled, though not unduly crowded. It is 
worthy of note that many of the mcst beauti¬ 


ful kinds are now to bn found in the early- 
blooming section, thus materially enhancing 
their value in providing a much longer season 
of flowering. 

The variety we figure to-day is very distinct, 
the colour being a pure yellow. 

THE CARE OF LAWNS. 
Whilst to those who engage in sport, or 


amusement., the care of golf, cricket., tennis, or 
bowling lawns and greens is of the first im¬ 
portance, an equally large number, whose 
ideas in relation to garden lawns do not soar 
so high, have equal interest in keeping their 
little villa lawns in good condition. It is true 
that many of these may utilise their small 
areas of lawn for tennis or croquet, but the 
great army of such residents regards the 
lawns rather as garden objects, elements of 
beauty, and of decorative effect. To all such 
the care of the lawn is one of first importance. 
In past days, when the scythe was the only 
implement for keeping lawn Grass short, in¬ 
variably the mowing had to be done with 
hired labour. The advent of the lawn mower, 
however, proved the destruction of the scythe, 
and very largely also the enemy of the jobber, 
who traded on the scythe largely, and not in 
the interests of the villa resident. Now this 
resident, if he be fairly industrious and fond 
of garden work, can, with the aid of his own 
inexpensive mower, keep his Grass plot in ex¬ 
cellent condition, using it at least once a 
week during the growing season, and can 
also, if he will learn to use the edging shears, 
keep the margins of his lawn neat and tidy 
at trifling cost of labour. So much has the 
introduction of the lawn mower made pos¬ 
sible. But lawns, both large and small, vary 
greatly in quality. Originally laid with bad, 
weedy turf, and laid unevenly, the lawn is the 
reverse of a pleasure. Laid with good, clean 
turf, and with care and skill, it may be a 
source of delight. But - all lawns are not 
created by turves. Very many are so by 
sowing seeds—an excellent plan, when the 
seeds selected are of the best and the soil has 
been, prior to the sowing, w'ell cleaned, 
levelled, and solidified. Seedsmen, too, can 
supply Grasses admirably suited to various 
qualities of soil. They can also furnish 
exactly the needful quantities to sow lawns 
of given areas. They will furnish absolutely 
pure seeds, and give full instructions as to 
the Bowing and general treatment. All such 
information is of the greatest value to the 
amateur who may wish to sow his own lawn 
seed. Lawn seeds are very light, and should 
first be w'ell mixed with some very fine dry 
soil, as that helps to a more equable distribu¬ 
tion. In the sowing it is well not only to 
broadcast the seed one w r ay, but the reverse 
way also, as in that way equable distribution 
is the more readily secured. To bury the 
seed a somewhat sharp-pointed, wooden- 
toothed rake is best. It helps to bury the 
^eed evenly, and just lightly. Then, when 
the soil is dry, a light roller should follow', 
first one w r ny and then the other. Assuming 
that birds do not attack the seed, germination 
follow's in a few days, and in some three or 
four weeks the surface becomes one of dense 
green verdure. The new' Grass should be 
fully 6 inches in height before mowing is 
attempted, and then only with a scythe, at 
least twice. By that time the Grass should 
have become so firmly rooted that a mowing 
machine, with sharp knives, set at first a little 
high, will not pull it from the soil. 

Sowing lawn seeds may be done early in 
October, if the ground has then been well 
prepared, otherwise it is best to make the 
sowing in April, after sharp frosts are past 
and the soil is gradually becoming warm. 
But, prior to seed-sowing, the soil has to be 
carefully prepared. It must be well cleaned 
of all descriptions of perennial weeds, be tho¬ 
roughly broken up from 10 inches to 12 inches 
deep, w r ell levelled to suit the needs of the 
house and site generally, and still farther 
evenly solidified. That is always best done 
by thoroughly treading the newly-made 
ground, keeping the feet in the process close 
together, and treading evenly all over. Then 
the surface should be re-levelled by raking, 
and if allowed to settle for a week or two, it 
is in capital condition for seeding. This 
form of solidifying and levelling is equally 
needful if turves be employed instead of seed. 
But even when the ground is so prepared for 
seeding there is one danger still to be guarded 
against, and that is the possibility that the 
soil may contain weed seeds in quantity. If 
the Grass seeds be sown at once, weeds may 
grow' more rapidly and choke the Grasses. It 
is best, therefore, to have the ground well 
prepared for smvjng ifcjlfyist f&jir Veeks be- 
fnrp that is dene. Ere then any weed seeds 
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near the surface will have germinated, aud 
the small weeds may be destroyed by hoeing 
and raking. Then, if the lawn Grass seeds 
be sown at once, a good start is obtained, and, 
as a rule, weeds find they are choked in 
infancy. Without doubt, the inclusion of 
weeds, particularly broad-leaved ones, such 
as Daisies, Dandelion, aud Plantain, or 
creeping weeds like Yarrow, are too common 
in lawns, and if not eradicated whilst small, 
give great trouble later. Complaints as to 
these pests in lawns are common, and there 
seems to be no other means of getting rid of 
them, once they have possession, than by 
pulling them out. It is, if lather an ex¬ 
pensive method, still often the best plan to 
ift tho turf in the ordinary way, lay the 
turves out singly on a table, extract from 
them all weeds, then relay them, and finally 
top-dress with fine, clean soil, soot, and basic 
Nlag. Lawns so treated soon become abso¬ 
lutely renovated. If a lawn be laid with im¬ 
ported turves, each turve should be similarly 
unrolled on a table, all weeds extracted, tlnn 
re-rolled, and laid down where to grow. 

A. D. 


NOTES FROM DORSET. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated* 
Sir,- Having seen several letters in 
Gardkntno giving accounts of the free- 
flowering qualities of Iris stylosa, I should 
like also to give my experience. I have a 
plant at the foot of a low terrace facing 
south, on dry, warnt soil, on the chalk, about 
half a mile from the sea. I began to gather 
flowers before Christmas, and since then I 
have had, almost daily, seven, eight, to ten 
flowers, especially during January. They are 
a lovely bright mauve, hut the flowers and 
stalks so brittle and so attractive to slugs or 
birds, that they are sometimes much spoilt. 
Friends to whom I have sent them are de¬ 
lighted with the graceful flowers. I have also 
had a very fine bloom of the Winter Helio¬ 
trope, which flowered profusely in December 
and was much finer than usual. The Cliimon- 
anthus has been particularly good, one bush 
being thickly set with the charming and de¬ 
lightfully scented yellow and crimson velvet 
flowers. This also began in December, and 
is still in flower ; another bush growing close 
by has never had a flower. But the most re¬ 
markable flower I have had is the Chinese 
Sacred Lily, of which I planted out some 
bulbs after growing them in the usual way 
in a howl with water, seven or eight years 
ago, instead of throwing them away—the 
usual plan. They threw up nothing but green 
for two or three years, and then a stray 
flower appeared ; last year I had a nice hand¬ 
ful, but. this year a splendid crop appeared, 
the buds showing in December and soon be¬ 
ginning to expand. There were about thirty 
spikes on one plant, and from all the clumps 
certainly not less than eighty or ninety 
flowers, and there are still a few sprays, 
while some of the Polyanthus Narcissi are 
already in bloom, and the Daffodils ready to 
open, so that I have never been without a 
glassful of these charming and very sweet 
Narcissi from December onwards. The 
Garry clliptiea bush, which is n mass of 
catkins, has been sadly spoilt by the heavy 
rains and gales from the sea. I have had a 
profusion of outdoor Violets the whole win¬ 
ter, the very fine and sunny time having 
brought them out before their time. At the 
same time, the frame Violets have completely 
failed, almost the whole stock having damped 
off and rotted from the root, which is very 
disappointing. Owing to absence from home, 
they were not planted till first week of Novem¬ 
ber, and had not, perhaps, become properly 
rooted when the sharp frost of that month 
set in. The first Winter Aconite opened on 
the last day of the year. This always begins 
the procession for the year. M. T. S. 

Lulworth , Dorset. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pine-leaved plants for rock-gardens —Could 
you give me a list of plants and trees that would 
(five a sub-tropieal effect to a rock-garden I have 
which is completely sheltered? 1 have received 
several valuable suggestions from several of your 
late numbers on this p^mt^—SANDFORn^ I 

[A {‘‘sub tropical Apffc ldJp .ifgjlla'tt thing 
that should be sought in the CoVk garden. 


The truo rock garden is for tho plants that 
never hnve any such effect—dwarf, rock- 
clinging plants, for the most part not more 
than a few inches high. If the spot you refer 
to is suitable for sub-tropical plants, it should 
bo planted wholly with them. Nothing in the 
nature of an alpine or rock plant can bear 
to be overshadowed by heavy leaves. Make 
the rock garden in a fully exposed spot. 
Though not the common way, that is the best 
way, provided the plants are not put into 
the flimsy “ pockets ” they too often are put 
into, but have a good deep rocky soil to root 
in. The “mixing up” of rock and alpine 
plants with loose shrubs, Ferns, and vigor¬ 
ous trailers, too commonly done even in 
botanic gardens, is wrong, and one of the 
main causes of not getting the best results 
from alpine plants.—E d.] 

Tree Poeony, cutting back —I have two Troe- 
Pwonies which haw yrown very leggy and do not 
flower well. Gan I improve them by cutting back? 

If so, when should thin be done? They are old 
plants, and are growing in front of some trees.- 
K. B., Lochloy, Kairn, A\Ji. 

[We have come to the conclusion that the 
plants are starved, on the one hand, and over¬ 
shadowed on the other by the too near 
proximity of the trees. The remedy lies in 
providing a fresh site and replanting them 
without delay. If you can command a wes¬ 
terly position, where the morning sun does 
not reach, there is no better position. If the 
plants are lnrge and old, the shift must he 
carefully effected. Prepare a deep bed of 
sandy loam, with which old manure has been 
freely incorporated, and lift and replant them 
at once. It is difficult to advise about prun¬ 
ing ; so much depends upon individual plants. 
All thin and weak shoots may'be removed, 
however, and the longest growths shortened 
back. By so pruning these long or tall 
shoots you are cutting away the flowering 
shoots of the season, provided such exist. 
Large plants should be divided, if possible, 
and not replanted bodily. If you can easily 
divide the plants, they are more likely to 
recover quickly when replanted.] 

Annuals as carpets for beds of bulbs.— 

I should be much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me what annuals are the most suitable as a carpet 
for beds with bulbs, particularly Hyacinths and 
Tulips? As the same beds are required for Begonias 
in May or June, I want to use annuals which it 
would not be wasteful to remove then. I should 
also he glad if you would tell me when such annuals 
should be sown for this purpose?— G. Crewsdon. 

[You will find the Forget-me-nots (Mvcsotis) 
tho most useful plants for your purpose, 
though not strictly annuals, but hardy 
perennials, M. alpestris Victoria being a real 
gem, and erect-growing. Other varieties are 
M. dissitiflora and sylvatiea, these growing 
much higher, although, as a rule, Hyacinths 
and Tulips have got past their best ere the 
Forget-me-nots smother them. There need 
be no fear cm that score with M. alpestris 
Victoria, as it is a most compact grower. 
These should bo sown in late May or early 
June, and the young seedling^ dibbled out 
6 inches to 9 inches apart as soon as large 
enough to handle. A most beautiful golden- 
yellow hardy perennial will he found in 
Alyssura saxatile compactum, seldom exceed¬ 
ing 12 inches high, this plant contrasting well 
with blue or pink Hyacinths, or purple or 
scarlet Tulips. It requires the same treat¬ 
ment as Myosotis. Arabis alpina, pure white, 
and Limnanthes Louglasi, white and yel¬ 
low, neither exceeding 1 foot in height, are 
also suitable. The Limnanthes is a hardy 
annual, and need not be sown until August, 
and the same may be said of Nomophila 
insignis, blue, and alba, white ; also Supon- 
aria calabrica rosea and alba, very dwarf 
and neat-growing, forming a dense mass of 
flower. Silono pendula compacta is a most 
useful subject for carpeting such beds as 
mentioned in your enquiry, a good strain of 
the dwarf variety not growing above 6 inches 
high and forming quite a cushion of bright 
rose or pink. The month of July is early 
enough to sow, and it requires the same atten¬ 
tion as to pricking out, so that each plant gets 
well hardened off by planting-out time in Oc¬ 
tober or earlv November. There is one draw¬ 
back respecting the Silene, in that it is late, 
probably mid-June in your locality, before it 
is seen at its best. ' Nevertheless, it makes a 
fine show, and is well worthy of a trial. In 
some winters some of the plants go off at the 


collar after a eontiuuanco of wet weather 
and severe frosts set in. With the exception 
of Arabis alpina the old plants should be 
thrown away after flowering, as seedlings 
give by far the best results.] 

Annual8 for tho garden.—The new gar¬ 
den wherein no permanent subjects have been 
planted may be made to look quite bright dur¬ 
ing the coming summer at a comparatively 
small outlay, if annuals only are sown. The 
greenhouse" is an acquisition just now, as 
therein one may raise not a few half-hardy 
things that would be hard to leave out from 
a collection of annuals. A greenhouse, use¬ 
ful as it is, is not an absolute necessity for 
raising annuals for the garden, for a cold- 
frame will answer almost as well, all the dif¬ 
ference being in the earliness or otherwise of 
the flowers appearing. In not a few in¬ 
stances, indeed, a cold-frame is to be pre¬ 
ferred, as the plants raised therein are more 
robust, and often do better than those 
brought on in heat, so that for many purposes, 
for providing a display of annuals in a gul¬ 
den, the cold-frame is as good a place as any 
in which to raise plants. It is possible by 
selecting annuals and sowing seed at inter¬ 
vals, not only to have a bright display, but to 
have a continuous show of bloom for many 
months.— F. W. D. 

Zinnias. Presently we shall be sowing 
seeds of half-hardy annuals as Lobelias, 
Stocks, Asters, etc., and Zinnias should not, 
be omitted. Zinnias, although appearing ro¬ 
bust enough when seen in bloom in the gar¬ 
den in summer, are not really so, for they are 
much more liable to damp off when in a 
young state than are Slocks and Asters. 
Unless, therefore, they can be kept in the 
house for a longer time than it is usual to 
keep Stocks, etc., it is better to defer the 
sowing of seed for a week or two later, so 
that with warmer weather there is less likeli¬ 
hood of their damping off. Sometimes Zinnias, 
when placed in a cold-frame, look in the pink 
of perfection, but this is not for long, for 
cold weather ensuing, “ they go back.” Under 
these circumstances, it is as well neither to 
be in a hurry to sow seed nor to remove them 
into cooler quarters.— Leahurst. 

Caura Llndheimeri.— I am pleased to see 
that E. Farrant accords this graceful border 
plant favourable notice, as it is one on which 
I set great store for planting in good bold 
groups to create an effect in herbaceous bor¬ 
ders. When employed in this manner, the 
long, informal-looking spikes of flower, are 
seen to the greatest advantage, and the 
plants also help to support each other. The 
flowers are produced in the greatest profusion 
throughout the season, and are useful for cut¬ 
ting, as they keep well when placed in water. 
Unfortunately, the plant is too tender to 
withstand our winters, but it is easily raised 
from seed. I usually sow at the beginning 
of March in just sufficient warmth to ensure 
speedy germination. Tho seedlings are then 
pricked off into boxes, and, when finally har¬ 
dened off, are planted out about the third 
week in May. There is now another variety 
in commerce named G. coccinea, but 1 have 
not given it a trial. Should it be equal to 
the above in its freedom of blossoming and 
the colour be as it is described—viz., rosy- 
pink and coral-red—it will prove a decided 
acquisition. Should any render of Garden¬ 
ing have already tested it, he would no doubt 
confer a great favour on many others, as well 
as the writer, if he would kindly give his ex¬ 
perience of it.- -G. P. K. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium.— All who possess a 
rock-garden from which this plant is absent should 
lose no time in adding it to their collections. It is 
a trailing species, which, when in flower, docs not 
exceed 0 inches in height. I first saw it in flower at 
Kew, and was ereatly impressed with it, the whole 
of the mass of trails being covered with slender spikes 
of rose-pink flowers. It should be allowed ample 
space to spread, und, if planted so that it can trail 
or hang over the face of the rock, it is then most 
effective.—A. W. 


Acacias from Cornwall.—I enclose sprays of 
two more varieties of Acacia—viz., A. juniperina 
and longifolia magniflea, also a couple of bits of 
A. puhescens for comparison. Later on I can send 
you grandis and pulchella in flower, and, if you care 
about them, verticillata, armata, Drummondi, 
Riceana, cordata, Hispidimina-spiralis, and linearis. 
— K. C. CHET^QOPpATKESi, $puthleigh, Truro. 

[Many thanks. we shall be very pleased to see the 
variet|iT',s^yOji ment|o^..j|^ they rorne.- into bloom.— 
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ORCHIDS. 

L^ELIO-CATTLEYA BLETCHLEYENSIS. 
A very fine hybrid, derived from Loelia tene- 
brosa and Cattleya Warscewiczii (gigas). It 
was raised by Mr. A. Hislop, gardener to Mr. 
H. S. Leon, Bletchlev Park, Bucks, and was 
first exhibited by him at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on August 15th, 1899. The 
sepals and petals are of a warm rose colour, 
the lip of a dark rubv-red tint, with lighter 
purplish margin. The flowers most resemble 
those of L. tenebrosa in shape and C. War- 
scewiczi in colour. Superb varieties having 
the same parentage have since been exhibited 
by several other growers, notably L.-C. 
Bletchleyensis, “ Fowler’s ” variety, which 
was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Orc-hid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 21st, 1902. Despite the 
numerous fine hybrids that have recently 
been raised, the best varieties of L.-C. 
Bletchleyensis still hold their own among 
first-class Orchids. 


half-way round with two 4-inch pipes, I have 
for the past four or five years been growing 
and flowering with great success Coelogyne, 
Cypripedium, Dendrobium, Cattleya, 
Thunia, Miltonia, Masdevallia, Oncidium, 
Odontoglossum, Laelia, Saccolabium, Cym- 
bidium etc. This last-named plant, Cym- 
bidium, however, is now showing thirty-seven 
buds not yet expanded. These are growing 
side by side with the usual run of green¬ 
house plants. The skill and labour necessary 
for the successful management of these 
Orchids are certainly not more than required 
for the ordinary stock plants. The cost of 
the plants, now imported by the thousands 
by many Orchid merchants, is now very 
moderate, while the weird form and magnifi¬ 
cent colouring of the flowers, and the interest 
and excitement of flowering anew variety are, 
1 think, a sufficient inducement to add many 
of these gems to your collection.— R. WlLLAN, 
The Lawn, Ulvcrston. 

[Many thanks for photo, but we regret that 
the reduction is too great.— Ed.] 



it. through the winter in a warm greenhouse— about 
f»0 (legs. Is there nny remedy? 1 shall he most 
grateful for any information.—S unnysidk. 

[Your plant has been attacked by the grub 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. The best way 
to destroy it is to hold the plant up to the 
light, so that you can see through the leaves. 
The position of the grub can then be easily 
seen. Pinching the leaf at this part will kill 
the grub. The best way to destroy this in¬ 
sect is to cut off the infested leaves and burn 
them. Syringing with an insecticide is of 
little use, as it would not touch the grubs.] 

Black-fly on Cherry trees -For the past two 
summers my Cherries have been badly infested with 
black aphis, and Plums with nearly green aphis. 
Will you kindly tell me what I can do to ward off 
similar attacks this year?—E. W. C. 

[In the case of the black-fly, prevention is 
better than cure, and if plants on which they 
live are made distasteful to them by the ap¬ 
plication of some insecticide as soon as they 
make their appearance, their numbers will be 
considerably reduced from the first. The 
flowers of the Cherry are too tender to admit, 
of anything being used in the way of spray 
after the buds have expanded, but such 
may be applied a clay or two before, 
and, unless the weather is showery dur¬ 
ing the time the trees are in bloom, this 
will in all probability act as a deterrent 
till the fruit is set and it is safe to 
wash the trees. It is not the quantity 
of liquid applied, but the way tne work 
is done, that makes it effective, and it is 
necessary that every particle of the foli¬ 
age and wood should be wetted with the 
insecticide, for if any is missed, the 
pest will survive, and in the course of a 
few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than 
trees on south and west walls. If when 
first observed a weak solution be ap¬ 
plied, this will probably arrest their 
progress, but if they are allowed to in¬ 
crease in such numbers there will be 
some difficulty in coping with them. It 
is the early spring broods that are the 
most persistent; if they are kept in 
check till the foliage is fully developed 
the trees will usually outgrow the later 
brood, the weather being more favour¬ 
able to plant growth. Of the remedies 
recommended for the destruction of 
these pests, the simplest is a fine spray 
of Quassia solution. This, however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-trees after 




the fruit has stoned, for, no matter how 
the fruit is washed with clean water 
afterwards, it is sure to taste bitter. If 
a fine spray be used as soon as the fruit 
is set, this will not affect its flavour, but 
if delayed until stoning takes place 
there is almost sure to be some trace of 
it in the fruit. On old walls it is a good 
plan to use a strong solution in winter, 
as there are many hiding-places for 
these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in.] 


Pears falling (F. Sains ).—There are 

Lalio-Cattleya Bletchleyensis. From a photograph in Messrs. Sanders’ nursery at St. Albans. no insects in the buds you sent. I 

dissected them very carefully and 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

An amateur's Orchids. —As a regular sub¬ 
scriber to your paper for the last four or five 
years, and as a grateful acknowledgment for 
the many valuable hints I have from time to 
time reaped from my weekly perusal of its 
pages, I herewith enclose photographs of an 
Orchid (Coelogyne cristata) now in bloom 
in my greenhouse. It is grown in a pan some 
43 inches in circumference, and 6 inches in 
depth. The plant has attained a fair size— 
probably some 300 or 400 pseudo-bulbs, and 
at the present time it is bearing 95 flowers. 
The apple-green colour of the bulbs, the dark 
green colour of the leaves, and the snow- 
white flowers with their golden fringe, are 
very beautiful and pleasing to the eye. For 
the encouragement of many amateurs like my¬ 
self, who possess “ a bit of glass,” and who 
are ambitious of growing something beyond 
the usual run of Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
and Fuchsias, etc., I would strongly advise 
the cultivation of QfcIHda of the (fool-house 
or intermediate typdLt^A lib© |t(rncture, 
some 24 feet in Iengt7t7"wifh th(^n|mperature 

rlrnnni r> rr /lnum ♦/-» in Honrpopq nnrl hpntpd 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A plague of ants.— During the summer we are 
troubled with a nest of ants. They seem to have 
established themselves either in the wall or in the 
flower-bed outside; at any rate, on very hot days 
they work their way through the woodwork round 
the window, and get into the sitting-room in large 
numbers, causing much trouble and annoyance. Can 
you suggest an insecticide, or do you think that 
taking nut the window-frame and rebuilding the wall 
the only means of extermination?—NV. J. Whitacre. 

[The only practical way of dealing with 
ants is by destroying their nests. Tnis is, 
however, in many cases, more easily said than 
done, but if the nest can be found and 
opened, the ants can be got rid of by pouring 
boiling water into it, or they may be killed 
by driving a hole into it and pouring in a 
| few drops of bisulphide of carbon and then 
| closing the hole, so that the fumes cannot 
escape. A full-sized nest contains so many 
ants that it is almost useless to try to kill 
them in detail.] 

The Marguerite Daisy fly —As I am a regular 
reader of your most valuable paper, I am hoping you 
will kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
Onoun Aloviirutm \fnrauerite (double)? I have kent 


could not find any. There are several 
different kinds of grubs that infest the 
blossoms soon after they begin to open. 
These are hatched from eggs which 
have been laid a few days before by 
the parent insect, which may be a fly, a saw- 
■ fly, a beetle, or moth. As soon as you find 
that the opening buds are attacked, if you 
will send some of them up, I will, with 
I pleasure, tell you what insect is the culprit, 
! and how you can best deal with it.—G. 8. S. 

Pinching Tomatoes outdoors (Wild Brier).— 
With respect to Tomatoes, the proper course with 
them, under all conditions of culture, whether in¬ 
doors or outdoors, is to keep all side shoots which 
break out from the main stem severely pinched— 
indeed, they should be pinched off so soon as seen. 
When these side shoots are allowed to make full 
grow'th, they delay fruiting, and make it very late 
ere fruits are formed or can ripen. Hard pinching 
of side shoots causes the main stems to flower 
freely, and fruits are quickly formed. These then 
have ample light and air, and all the strength of 
the plant to help form and swell the fruit. If the 
plants commence to flower 12 inches from the ground, 
they will, as a rule, carry four good clusters up to 
an height of 8. .feet, at which height the top of the 
plants may well be pinched out. Very late flowers 
cannot produce fully-matured fruit outdoors. Each 
plant should! feither he properly nailed to a wall or 
fence. or tied ud to a trellis or stout, sincle stake. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING APRICOTS. 

Thb pruning of the Apricot should, on 
account of its being the earliest of our hardy 
fruit-trees to blossom, be no longer delayed. 
Although grown in some few instances on the 
same principle as the Peach—that is, taking 
the crop from the young shoots made and 
trained in during the previous year—the 
generally adopted method is to get the trees 
well furnished with spurs, which invariably 
flower profusely and produce an abundant 
crop. Taking everything into consideration, 
the latter method calls for the least exercise 
of skill, the trees being then as comparatively 
easy of management in the way of pruning 
as the Pear or Plum, and amateurs should, 
therefore, grow their trees on this principle. 
Although the spur system is advised to be 
followed, it should be pointed out that of 
the young shoots made annually a few con¬ 
veniently situated, or one here and there, 
should be trained in now and again for the 
purpose of having a return of branches in the 
event of either of the older ones falling a 
prey to gumming. These shoots, if well- 
ripened, will fruit the first season if left full 
length, but when required to form the basis 
of a new branch they must be cut back to 
a wood bud and to one-third or half of their 
total length, according to whether the wood 
is well ripened or otherwise. Spur wood, if 
left too long at tho final look-over last 
autumn, will require to be shortened back to 
three or four buds, but however well the 
wood may be set with blossom buds, do not 
have it longer than this, otherwise the spurs 
will soon stand out a long way from the wall, 
thus losing its protection besides looking un¬ 
sightly. 

Spur pruning or thinning of the spurs is 
an operation best performed in the autumn, 
while the trees are yet clothed with foliage, 
for the all-sufficient reason that the wounds 
then heal over quickly and gumming is in 
consequence averted. Young trees intended 
to be grown on the spur system should have 
all surplus shoots cut back to four buds to 
form the basis of future spurs, and the others 
will need to be shortened back somewhat, 
some more, others less, with the twofold pur¬ 
pose of preserving an even balance and 
symmetry of growth in the tree, and to cause 
them to break back and produce other shoots 
in turn, both to furnish the tree with 
branches and spurs. The fan method of 
training the Apricot is that universally 
adopted. In regard to trees grown in the 
same manner as the Peach, the young wood 
will require thinning out much or little, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity laid in last season, 
leaving the best-placed and well-ripened as 
a matter of course. These shoots should not 
stand closer together than 6 inches, and en¬ 
deavour to distribute them equally all over 
the tree when the pruning is completed. If 
trees planted last year and that made strong 
growth as a result of being treated too gener¬ 
ously at the roots, have not yet been lifted 
and replanted in a less rich compost with 
which calcareous matter has been liberally 
mixed, get it done at once, before growth be¬ 
comes active. These strong growths, if of 
fairly equal length in all parts of the tree, 
and well ripened, will only need to be cut 
hack some 5 inches or 6 inches; but, should 
They be irregular in the matter of growth, 
and unripened, then cut them back to within 
some 9 inches or a foot of where last pruned 
before they left the nursery. 

Before refastening the trees to the wall, 
syringe all parts with an insecticide, and, if 
scale is present, use 4 oz. of Gishurst com¬ 
pound to a gallon of soft water, to rid them 
of it, the season being too far advanced to 
use caustic alkali solution for the purpose. 
If the walls are wired, tying the trees with 
raffia and tarred twine—the former for the 
young wood and the latter for the branches— 
is an expeditious method of securing them, 
otherwise nothing equals the old-time shred 
and cast wall-nail for fastening Apricots to 
the face of the wall with, as they are then 
so much more snug and better protected. 
When the training, etc./'hltve-J)een fmjjsh^d, 
place in [jit§ltilfi3 IjPFj dQ^wjtBqpi]>fc^of 
glass or boards, and wlmower othr^Jirorec- 


tive means are usually adopted, such as sus¬ 
pending blinds or netting in front of the 
trees. The same should be ready for use at 
short notice. G. P. K. 


PLANTING VINES IN GREENHOUSE. 

I have a greenhouse, newly built, 35 feet by 15 feet, 
a lean-to, with back wall 11 feet in height, and 
front wall 3 feet, with 2 feet 6 inches of glass front 
also, heated wi'h 4-inch pipes, flow and return, bark 
and front. I want to grow some Vines from the 
front.. Kindly advise me as to the best way in 
grow them, the number of Vines required for same, 
and the best, way to plant? 1 also want, to 
grow some Reaches on the back well. Kindly tell me 
how many 1 shall want, and the best kinds?— Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

[In a house of the dimensions you name, 
room can be found for seven permanent and 
six supernumerary Vines. The whole would 
stand nearly 2 feet 6 inches apart, and the 
same distance from either end of the house. 
When the supernumeraries come to be dis¬ 
pensed with, the others will then be nearly 
f> feet apart, which will allow you 2 feet 
6 inches of training space on either side of 
each rod on the trellis for . tying out. the 
laterals. Our reason for advising you to 
lant supernumeraries is that you may not 
e tempted to fruit your permanent rods 
before they become properly established. Ex¬ 
perienced growers ofttimes fruit them the 
second season after planting, but amateurs, 
unless well versed in Grape growing, should 
never attempt it, for it generally ends in dis¬ 
aster. By planting these extra rods you can 
obtain fruit from them the second and third 
seasons after planting, by which time you 
must dispense with them, as the permanent 
Vines will then require the trellis to them¬ 
selves, and they will then take up the supply 
the following season. Unfortunately, you 
have omitted to state whether you intend to 
have the border inside or outside the house, 
or if you have had the front wall on arches, 
so that the border can be made both inside 
and outside at one and the same time, to 
enable the roots of the Vines to penetrate in 
either direction. Whether it is to be inside 
or out, or both, the soil must be excavated 
for the purpose, and if your subsoil is wet 
you will have to concrete the base, both to 
prevent the roots from descending into the 
cold, ungenial substratum and prevent cold 
vapours from rising and chilling the border. 
If concreting has to be done, the soil inuiit 
be excavated 3 feet 6 inches in depth and 
10 feet wide, and the same length as that of 
the house. For an inside border, brick piers 
will have to be built, 9 inches square, to 
carry the hot-water pipes, prior to excavating 
the soil, and these should be carried down 
one brick below the level of the concrete. By 
taking out the soil to the depth named you 
will be enabled to put in a 6-inch layer of 
concrete. On this, when firmly set, place 
9 inches of drainage, and then the border will 
be of a uniform depth of 2 feet 3 inches. 
Give the concrete floor a slope of a £ inch to 
the foot from back to front outside, and just 
the reverse inside the house, and at the 
outer edge form a drain just below the con¬ 
crete to carry off surplus water. Drainage 
may consist of brick-bats for the lowermost 
stratum, with some of the same material 
broken small to place on top, or clinkers, 
crocks, or such like material can be used 
instead, provided they are clean. Cover the 
drainage with turves, Grass-side downwards, 
to prevent it from becoming choked up with 
soil. In the event of concreting being un¬ 
necessary, the soil need only be excavated to 
rather more than the required width each 
season, because it is far better to make the 
border by instalments than to construct the 
whole of it at one time. For instance, if the 
border is to be entirely outside or inside a 
strip 3 feet in width will suffice for the first 
season, while if it will be a combination of 
both, make it 2 feet inside and the same 
width outside. A wall of turf should be 
built along the front edge to the required 
height, to hold the border in place, the front 
part of which can be broken away when 
additions are being made in the future. 

The coinpost for the border should mainly 
consist of maiden loam, such as the top 
3 inches of an old pasture or deer park. This 
should be chopped up roughly. If of a 
medium heavy nature, add two barrow-loads 
of lime rubbish, broken small, the same of 


wood-ashes or charred refuse, one bushel of 
soot, 4 cwt. of i-incli bones, and the same 
quantity of bone-meal to each cart-load re¬ 
quired, and mix all well together. Make the 
soil very firm by treading it well as the com¬ 
post is wheeled in, in order to ensure firm 
growth. Raise tho border slightly higher 
than is requisite, to allow for the mass sink¬ 
ing somewhat. Planting may he done next, 
month, or so soon as you have the border 
ready. Order what are known as planting 
canes, and, when planted, rut them down, 
if perfectly dormant, to within a foot of the 
border. jf not, leave them full length, and 
pick out the buds to the point named. In 
planting, be sure to first disentangle the roots 
after knocking the balls out of the pots, the 
best way to liberate them being to wash the 
soil out from among them bv repeatedly 
plunging each ball in a bucket of water. Dig 
out a hole rather larger than is necessary, 
and deep enough so that the roots will be 
covered by about 6 inches of soil. Lay the 
roots out carefully in a slightly downward 
direction, cover with some fine soil. Then 
fill up to the level, give enough water to 
settle all firmly about the roots, and finally 
mulch with some horse-droppings. If the 
front wall is solid, you will have to cut holes 
through which to pass the canes, if the border 
is an outer one. On the other hand, if the 
hot-water pipes are at all close to the front 
wall inside, the planting in that case had best 
be done some 18 inches in front of tho pipes, 
instead of behind them. If, on the contrary, 
the pipes are some 2 feet distant from the 
wall, you can plant in the space between with 
safety. 

A word as to the trellis: If you have not 
got this fixed, be sure and not have it nearer 
the glass than 15 inches, but 18 inches is bet¬ 
ter, as the foliage will not them be so liable 
to scald. Suitable varieties for your pur¬ 
pose would be two Black Hamburghs, one 
Foster’s Seedling, one Gros Maroc, one Black 
Alicante, and two Muscat of Alexandria, 
planting the last at the warmest end of the 
house. For the supernumeraries, you can 
duplicate whichever of these varieties you 
may feel inclined. In regard to the back 
wall, Peaches will not succeed with the Vines. 
Figs you inay get to yield a fair crop of fruit 
if you strictly confine the roots. Two trees 
of the Brown Turkey would answer your pur¬ 
pose, and if you elect to plant them do not 
allow the Vine rods to exceed 12 feet in 
length, measuring from the front lights up 
the rafter, otherwise the Figs would not ob¬ 
tain a sufficiency of light.] 

Qrape Alicante devoid of flavour.—I have a 
Vine—black Alicante—four years old, which is 
planted in an outside border, and is, consequently, 
very late in starting. My house is fairly large, and 
is only heated to 50—65 degs. The Vine is healthy 
and bears well, hut the fruit never ripens properly, 
owing to the late finish, although it colours well, 
and is entirely worthless. What can I do to make 
it more successful?— Mary Him.. 

[We scarcely understand why your Grapes 
should be devoid of flavour, if, as you say, 
the Vine is healthy, fruits well, and the 
Grapes colour satisfactorily. The fact of the 
border being an outside one should not cause 
an absence of sweetness, and if you can main¬ 
tain a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. you 
ought to be able to ripen them sufficiently to 
warrant flavour. Alicantes, however, w T e have 
known to be so devoid of sweetness as to be 
like yours—worthless—when the pregress of 
the Vine and crop has been rendered late by 
the maintenance of cool temperatures. Can¬ 
not you start your Vines earlier in the spring, 
encourage more rapid advance by husbanding 
solar heat, and give further assistance by 
fuller ventilation, accompanied by fire-heat in 
autumn? It is essential that abundance of 
air on favourable occasions be given when 
the fruit is ripening, and it is equally im¬ 
portant that some fire-heat is afforded at the 
same time. Your Vine may, as it increases 
in age, behave more to your satisfaction, but 
if you provide the means for higher tempera¬ 
tures in spring and early summer, while the 
growth of the laterals is actively progressing, 
there should be no complaint due to lack of 
ripening. Are you sure your border has 
ample moisture in dry weather? Make every 
effort to attract apd preserve, surface root 
movement. _If roots work deeply failure may 
result in consequence.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

the unheated conservatory.—There is a 

good deal of beauty in the unheated-house at 
this season and cn through the summer and 
autumn* Plants that flower almost naturally 
at this season have a freshness that is absent 
from plants outside. Hoses, for instanee, 
are now just breaking into growth in a fold* 
house, and eaoh little bronze-coloured shoot 
boa a Rose-bud at the end of it. Mareehal 
Niel is specially vigorous in a cold, light 
house, and the flowers are usually very fine. 
Bouquet d’Or and William A. Richardson 
also grow r and flower well. Rhododendrons 
and deciduous Azaleas are very bright in early 
spring under glass. Tree-Pmonies, too, are 
very effective in pots or tubs, and after thej ? 
have flowered and made their growth they can 
be plunged outside in ashes. If more Roses 
are wanted they can be grown in pots or 
tubs; three plants in a large put or tub will 
make a charming bush. There are many bulbs 
that will flower now in cold-houses ; in fact, 
all the bulbs usually forced will do equally 
well without artificial heat, and among hardy 
things Canterbury Beils and other Campanu¬ 
las, especially C. pyramidalis and C. isophvlla, 
blue and white; Forget-me-nots, feast 
Lothian Stocks, sown in Juno, and several 
hardy annuals sown in September, will make 
good patches of colour in pots and pans in 
early spring. Clematises in variety, either 
planted out or in pots, and trained to wire 
frames, are very bright through the spring. 
There is scarcely any limit to the plants 
which will be a success in a roomy glass-house 
without fire-heat. Of course, through the 
autumn and early winter there will be Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and then will follow some of the 
other things named and various other things 
which have not been named ; and for back¬ 
grounds there is plenty of suitable fine-leaved 
plants, including Fan Palms, Chamanops 
excelsa, Australian Dracaenas, Gum-trees 
(Eucalyptus globulus and citricdora). New 
Zealand Flax, Eulalias (Japanese Grasses), 
and Arundo Donax variegata, which makes a 
grand specimen in the border. There is as 
much pleasure in a house filled with half- 
hardy plants as where fire is used. 

Forcing-house. —There will be a constant 
change in this house now. Seedlings of many 
kinds are being raised in pots, pans, or 
boxes. Cuttings ah*o will root freely now, 
as the growth is young and soft, and tempera¬ 
ture suitable. Fuchsias, Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, white, yellow, and blue Marguerites 
will root more quickly now that the cuttings 
are soft. Pelargoniums will root on a warm 
bottom without plunging. Bfgonia tubers 
should be started in boxes and Cannas in 
single pots. One never has too many Salvia 
patens, and any old roots saved in the autumn 
should be potted or boxed, and when the 
young shoots break away and are 3 inches 
long take them off and use them for cuttings. 
Every young shoot will strike if plunged in 
bottom-heat, and kept close. Seeds of this 
Salvia sown now will produce plants ready, 
under favourable conditions, to plant out end 
of May. The small-flowered fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, of which semperflorens may be 
taken as ft type, sown now and helped on in 
heat, will be ready to go out early in June. 
These are coming to the front. They were 
used rather largely in the King’s garden at 
Sandringham last season, and also at Kew. 

Work in the early vinery.— Every day 
brings its work now. Early in the morning 
is the most comfortable time for thinning 
Grapes and regulating the young growth. 
Every shoot should occupy its right position, 
and the work of placing these in position 
and tying them properly require skill and 
judgment. It is very easy for the careless 
person, by making a hasty or rash tie, to 
splinter off a shoot, thus leaving ft blank in 
the house for a long time. The novice in 
thinning Grapes by a careless use of the 
scissors may do a good deal of damage. In 
teaching a youth to thin Grapes it is best to 
thin a bunch and let him take it as an ob¬ 
ject lesson. No amount of talking or writ¬ 
ing can do it so well. /Pot gqnernl hepe^use 
big, loose bunches /kjnfltte as 

compact bunches, and targe, we^TjJbloured, 
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portant, especially early in the morning, 
when the weather is calm and bright. De¬ 
ficient ventilation In the morning leads to in¬ 
sect attacks and mildew. The other extreme 
is quite as hurtful. Proper ventilation means 
admitting air in small quantities as required, 
and then there will be no rush of cold air to 
unduly lower the temperature. A tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. at night, when Grape-thin¬ 
ning is going on, will be right. 

Room gardening. —Many questions have 
lately come to hand about Aspidistras. Very 
often during winter the plants have too much 
water, and the soil is soured, and then the 
roots go wrong, the leaves lose colour, and 
in some cases split. When this stage is 
reached, shake away most of the old sour 
soil and repot in a clean pot of the same size, 
having first placed 12 inches of broken crocks 
in the bottom to insure free drainage. 
Fibrous loam and peat or leaf-mould, with a 
free admixture of sharp sand, is the best cuin- 
post for these and similar plants. Do not 
over-water ufter repotting, or the soil will get 
sour. 

Outdoor garden. —Top-dress lawns which 
need support. Tennis lawns which are cut 
close and the Grass taken away will need 
some help annually. Keep the Grass thick 
and close, and there will bo less trouble with 
weeds. Basic* slag should be used during the 
autumn, as it acts slowly. Nitrate of soda, 
guano, or some quick-acting stimulant will 
be more effective now. A sprinkling of soot 
will be useful and cheap, and will give a. deep 
green colour to the Grass. If more seeds are 
required, sow in March or April. Clover is 
objectionable to tennis players, and should 
not be mixed with the Grass seeds for tennis 
lawns. Grass edgings should be repaired and 
put into shape now and Box edgings re¬ 
planted. Gravel walks should be turned over 
and put into shape, a little fresh gravel added 
if necessary, and rolled down firmly. 
Climbers cn walls may be pruned and trained. 
Clematis Jackmnni and its varietes may be 
cut back if weakly. Clematis Jackmani 
makes ail effective mass cn the lawn, trained 
over wires. Herbaceous Phloxes and Michael¬ 
mas Daisies may be divided and replanted. 
In dividing old plants select pieces from the 
outside of the clumps for replanting, as the 
strongest and healthiest growths will be found 
there. Groups of China Roses will brighten 
up the margins of shrubberies, and the turf 
may be laid close up, so that no bare earth 
may be visible. Harsh, formal straight lines 
are always objectionable. Get all deciduous 
trees and shrubs planted as soon as possible. 

Fruit garden. —Those who have delayed 
pruning the bush fruits will soon give atten¬ 
tion to them, as the buds will be bursting. 
Do not spur in Gooseberries too hard. Leave 
plenty of young wood to ensure a good 
crop of fruit. Open out the bushes in the 
centre, and cut off any brandies hanging near 
the ground, as dirty berries are objectionable, 
but the other parts of the bushes should be 
thinned, but not shortened much. Red Cur¬ 
rants bear well on spurs, and as Black 
Currants boar only on the young wood, not 
much shortening is required, but an old 
branch may be cut out to make room for 
young shoots. Bushes which bear well must 
have manurp, or the fruits will be small. If 
it is necessary to plant more Strawberries, 
March is a good month. Plant in rows 12 feet, 
apart and 1 foot apart in the rows, every 
alternate plant to be cut out after the second 
year. If Onions are sown in boxes in heat, 
one row of Ailsa Craig planted between each 
two rows of Strawberries in April will pay 
for rent and labour. I have seen very fine 
Onions grown in this way without doing any 
harm to the Strawberries. Of course, the 
land bad been well done for the Strawberries. 
Any pruning not yet finished should have 
attention at once. Do not over-prune bush or 
pyramid Apples and Pears, and see that trocs 
and dwarfing stocks are well supported with 
rich top-dressings, and there should be no 
spade work over the roots. The ground near 
the trees may be pointed over with the fork, 
but not dug with the spade, as the roots are, 
or should be, near the surface. 

Vegetable garden. —Among the seeds 
which may be sown now are Peas for succes- 
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Beans, Parsley, Chervil, Radishes, Lettnces. 
and Horn Carrots. Spinach is commonly 
sown between the rows of early Peas. Leeks 
may be sown undeT glass to get a lot of early 
plants. Celery in heat sow thinly in boxes, 
or, if many plants are wanted, make up a 
small hot-bea. Earth up and put sticks to 
autumn-sown Peas. Sow Cauliflowers for 
succession in a warm frame. They are some¬ 
times sown thinly among Potatoes and trans¬ 
planted when large enough. We generally 
grow a few hundred Cauliflower plants in 
small pots near the glass to go out in April. 
A few seeds of Autumn Giant should be sown 
at the same time. The plants will come in 
useful about August, when other kinds are 
going wrong, if the weather is hot. Of 
course, those who have a warm, sunny plot 
of land will plant early Potatoes. Duke of 
York is still a favourite with most growers. 
Tomatoes for outside planting may be sown 
in March. For growing under glass the 
plants will be ready for going out, or will be 
shifted into 5 inch pots and kept in a light 
position. Cucumbers in warm-house will 
now be bearing freely, and will require fre¬ 
quent attention in stopping, tying, and top¬ 
dressing. Rhubarb will be fit to pull under 
tubs and pots outside, so that the old roots 
in the Mushroom-house may be cleared out 
and another Mushroom-bed made in the 
empty space. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 12th .—Put in cuttings of new 
‘Eahlias. Older varieties will be cut up and 
potted with bits of tuber attached, as the 
increase of stock is not so urgent in their 
case. Sowed several rows of Sweet Peas. 
The autumn-sown plants are looking well. 
We have a few coming on in pots for early 
flowering under glass. Sowed seeds of 
Eccreniocarpus scaber. We want a few plants 
for mixing with other things on a rustic arch. 
Clematis Jackmani in a mass on the lawn 
has been pruned back. 

March 13th .—Sowed Tomato seeds to raise 
plants for outside. Plants for planting under 
glass have been potted into 9-inch pots, and 
are now in bloom. The flowers are fertilised 
daily for the present. Propagate Japanese 
Anemones by cutting the thick, fleshy roots 
into short lengths and sowing the pieces like 
seeds in boxes under glass. A large number 
of plants can soon be raised in this way. 
More early Potatoes have been planted. Tur¬ 
nip-rooted Beet has been sown for first use, 
and a further sowing of Lettuces made. 

March 7.J/A.—Made up a small hot-bed for 
sowing Celery seeds for main crop. Planted 
Melons on a hot bed. A good-sized hot-bed 
is required for Melons at this season. Our 
beds are feet high and a foot wider all 
round than the frames. Potted off autumn- 
struck Pelargoniums, Lobelias, etc. They 
will have a little heat till established, and 
then be moved to cold-frames, matted up at 
night for a time. Headed back newly-planted 
young Apple-trees. Planted out Peas raised 
under glass. Earthed up and placed sticks 
thereto. 

March 75th .—Transplanted a lot of Mont- 
bretins that had become crowded. We are 
still putting in a few Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings of several kinds. Most of the early cut¬ 
tings are now potted into small pots and 
are grown cool. They will soon be placed in 
cool-fraines, but will be covered with mats at 
night. Shifted on young Ferns and Arnlias. 
Placed Calceolarias in flowering pots. They 
will be grown cool and vaporised if green-flv 
appears. Shifted cn late-sown Mignonette 
and sowed more in small pots for late bicom¬ 
ing. 

March 16th .—Sowed Stocks, Asters, Zin¬ 
nias, and other half-hardy annuals in shallow 
boxes. They will be grown cool and pricked 
off when ready. Put more cuttings of 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, and Coleuses into 
heat. Sowed more Peas and Broad Windsor 
Beans. Made a new plantation of Globe 
Artichokes. Newly-planted Raspberries have 
been cut down. Autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
have also been ^ut* cjow-n to the ground. 
Sowed Spinach between rows of Peas. 

March 17th .— Moved plants doming into 
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onol-house. The conservatory is often re¬ 
arranged now, as there is plenty of flowering 
plants coining on. Bulbs after flowering are 
laced in cold-frame for a time, and will then 
e planted out. When established in pots, 
Lilacs are good forcing plants, and the flowers 
are valuable for cutting. A good stock of 
young bushes has been potted up for next sea¬ 
son. Deutzias after flowering are cut down 
and kept in heat for a time to develop young 
shoots. 


CORRESPONDENCE* 

Questions.— i Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom , 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not m//re 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by vost. 

Naming fPuit . —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jr jm 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ling that it is necessary that three 
specimens o f each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses plunged into ashes {Mrs. Ivor Bligh).— 
Pot-Roses should never be plunged so that the 
plunging material covers the top of the pots, as then 
one cannot tell when the plants require watering. 
Yes; the aspect should be full south, if possible, as 
Roses glory in sun, and the object is to well ripen 
the wood. 

Sparrows destroying Carnations (Henry 
Budge ).—The trouble is due to the sparrows. The 
only thing you can do is to put in some sticks that 
are rather taller than the plants and wind thread 
about from one to the other. Birds get accustomed 
to various kinds of scarecrows, but they do not 
like thread, against which they catch their wings. 

Pelargonium for effect (Vesuvius ).—As you do 
not care for Vesuvius, probably, also, you would not 
like West Brighton Gem, which is one of the best 
scarlet bedding Geraniums. A scarlet would look 
better than a pink between the linos of Flower of 
Spring. Y’ou have, probably, arranged to have the 
latter in those positions, und, under the circum¬ 
stances, we suggest that Pelargonium Raspail or 
Raspail Improved should he the central line or lines 
if more than one is wanted. Scarlet Salvias will be 
too tall. Raspail makes a good bed. The flowers 
retain their freshness a long time, and never look 
stalky, as some of the single flowers do, and the habit 
of growth is compact. To give elevation, if desired, 
a Fuchsia, 2 feet high, might be dropped in at 
intervals of 6 feet along the centre. 

Hyacinthus (Oaltonia) candicans U.).—Un¬ 
fortunately, in some soils this does not succeed more 
than two years at the most if left in the ground 
during the winter, as the quantity of moisture in 
heavy soils causes the bulbs to rot. Under these 
rircumstanees, some preparation of the soil is neces¬ 
sary to ensure success. Remove the whole of the 
soil to a depth of at least 18 inches and a width of 
1 foot, replacing it with decayed vegetable refuse, 
old potting soil, and leaf-mould. It is also a good 
plan to put the bulbs singly into 5-inch pots early in 
the year, keeping them in a cold frame until the 
middle of April, when they may be safely put into 
their permanent quarters. In light soils it is quite 
hardy and valuable for grouping in the mixed 
border or planting between choice shrubs and among 
hardy Fuchsias. Plant about 6 iuches deep and 
9 inches between each bulb, all depending upon the 
size of the bulb. 

Pruning Dorothy Perkins and Reine O- de 
Wurtemburg Roses (C. S .).—As the plants have 
only made 3 feet of growth, we should advise you to 
simply pruue away about a foot from each shoot, 
leaving the growths some 2 feet in length. If they 
have plenty of roots, they should, when established, 
soon make pood growth. You will not require to 
prune them much next season. Spread out the new 
growths to help the ripening during the summer and 
autumn. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg makes a beauti¬ 
ful object trained around a balloon-shaped wire, iso¬ 
lated upon the lawn. This bending about seems to 
impart a free blossoming, which the variety is not 
usually addicted to. Dorothy Perkins you can em¬ 
ploy in any way. It makes a lovely half-hoop by 
bending a Bamboo-oane and tying its growths 
thereto. The sprays of blossom spring out from the 
base to the end of the growths. These growths may 
be cut for decoration, and others will follow for 
future displays. 

Planting a border (X. Y. Z .).—It Is not at all 
an easy task to do as you wish. You say the border 
by entrance was not a success last year; but you do 
not say what it contained, and you' have not stated 
Its size or what you preferrin the way ff plants. 
In these and similar cirfumstancf? it is d fV Jt to 
advise. We imagine tlV tljAdef is hr same 
width as entrance-porch, and planted with quite 
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ing are good for the months named and have the 
merit of dwariness also. Tuberous Begonias, single, 
in many colours, as crimson, rose, scarlet, salmon, 
white, yellow, orange; Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, in 
variety, to be pegged down; Verbenas, also for 
pegging, with Heliotrope. Ail these are free-flower¬ 
ing, and give but little trouble. Single-flowered 
Fuchsias could be planted behind, if desired. The 
Rose Dorothy Terkins is good and showy, but the 
white-flowered Amide Vibert is most profuse, and 
probably the best for the wall. The Eccrcmocarpus 
would grow too rampantly in such a place. 

Treatment oi plants it'lahool).— Salvia splendens 
is best increased trom cuttings put in in the spring, 
while, if you wish to make sure of H. patens bloom¬ 
ing you should purchase some plants and put into 
heat at once, so as to start growth. Cuttings root 
readily. Lobelias, bedding, will bloom this summer, 
but L. cardinalis, seedlings, if not strong, will prob¬ 
ably not flower. In the case of perennials, it is well 
to sow in March or April, prick out, and get into 
their flowering quarters early in the autumn. 

Boronlas after flowering (II. F.).— Shorten all 
last year's branches to a length of a couple of 
inches after your plants have quite tinisbed bloom¬ 
ing. Keep them in the greenhouse, and as soon as 
the young shoots uppear all over the plant, repot 
into good sandy peat, which must be made Arm. 
Return to the greeuhouse, or, better, a pit, keeping 
this close until the roots have begun to run into 
the new soil. During the latter half of the summer 
stand the plants outdoors, taking care that they are 
not allowed to sutler from want of water. 

Elm-roots in Rose-beds (AT.).—Elm-tree roots 
are such terrible feeders that they will And their way 
almost anywhere if good soil, manure, or any form 
of root food is to be found. No wonder your Roses 
now fail, as in one season the tree-roots will eat up 
the beds. As to shutting out the roots with a con¬ 
crete wall, that seems to be the only course. 
Make the concrete fully 6 inches thick, and face 
the outer side off with cement, as if the roots 
can find a hole they will often bore through even 
such a wall. We advise that the wall be raised 3 inches 
or 4 inches above the soil level, and if the edge be 
neatly rounded off it will not look offensive. But 
even with a depth of 3 feet there is dunger that 
the roots may find their way under it, and, whilst 
about it, it may be as well to go rather deeper. 
Taking up the turf and severing me Elm-roots far 
back might help to kill the trees, but iu any case 
it would relieve the beds for a year or tw o only. 

Cyclamens under tree (.V. Y. Z.).- The best kind 
to plant is C. repandum (heder»folium), but we can¬ 
not answer for this flowering this year, though estab¬ 
lished pot plants if planted at once may do so. It 
would be best to lift the turf, dig up the’ soil deeply, 
and insert light, loamy soil, leaf-mould, and old 
mortar. If the turf is of u good sward, it will not 
prove the best position for these plants, as the 
resistance will he too great. Unless you are remov¬ 
ing the Ivy from the wall, we fear it would not 
give other plants much chance to succeed. Roses 
and the white and yellow Jessamine are useful sub¬ 
jects, and on any vacant spot Ceanothuses could be 
planted. We think, however, that the variegated 
Ivy is by no means a bad covering for a “ red wall,” 
and if you deeide to plant Roses, you should remem¬ 
ber tfie colour of the brickwork, which is important. 
The Clematises are good plants—C. montana flowers 
in spring and C. Jackraani in summer, etc. Both are 
profuse bloomers. 

Camellia buds dropping ( J. F.). -Three pos¬ 
sible reasons may account for your Camellias drop¬ 
ping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at 
the roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as the plants 
in the pots may get dry in the centre of the ball 
without the fact being suspected; and, thirdly—a 
frequent cause—an insufficient circulation of air 
throughout the structure in which they are grown. 
Very bad cases of bud-dropping are often cured by 
additional ventilation, for it must he borne in mind 
that the Camellia is nearly, if not quite, hardy, and 
resents coddli.ig in any way. An examination will 
soon show you whether the plants are too wet or too 
dry at the roots, and if no fault can be found in 
this respect, more air should be given, especially dur¬ 
ing the dull, damp days often experienced in autumn 
and winter. A temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
during the winter is the best for them. Within the 
London area we find that a few foggy days will 
cause Camellia buds to drop wholesale. 

Winter Aconites (Eranthis hyemalis) 
(Stocken).-As these winter-flowering plants appear 
to be quite a success in your garden, you should ex¬ 
perience but little difficulty in transplanting them 
to any other spot you desire. If you possess more 
than one bed. a good way to set about the work 
would be to mark any bed iu which the growth or 
the clumps appear at all crowded, and, so soon as 
the foliage has died down, or at any time a month 
later than this, dig up the entire bed, sift the soil, 
if necessary—it will hardly be necessary if the 
clumps are well established—and take out all the 
small roots for transplanting elsewhere, replanting 
all the stronger roots in the old bed when this has 
been dug up and freely manured. In this way no 
harm would be done to the tubers, rather should it 
serve to give them renewed vigour. If, however, for 
reasons that we know not of. you do not desire to 
lift the entire bed, your next best way will be to 
mark some clumps, and with the decaying leafage 
lift them and separate as above, replanting without 
delay. 

FRUIT. 

Growing Pigs and Apricots under glass 

(A. 8.).— Apricots do not readily adapt themselves to 
forcing, though they may be grown in a cold-house. 

It would be futile, however, to attempt their culture 
on the wall of a house whose roof is occupied by 
Figs. No fruit-tree succeeds under shade. The Fig 
will yield two crops in a year if started early and 
gently forced, hut only one if the trees are grown 
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with the Figs, you mnat abandon all hope of growing 
Apricots. Tomatoes require sun, light, and air, so 
that similar remarks apply to these. They may be 
grown as a catch crop until monopoly is claimed 
by the Figs. You would do better to adapt the root 
of your house to Figs and the back wall to Tomatoes 
until such time as the Figs have covered the space. 
If you intend planting young Fig-trees, there would 
be two or three seasons in which you could so 
utilise space; but, unless your back wall is a very 
lofty one, and the Fig trellis is brought low down 
the roof, so as to give full light to the wall, you 
will not gain much success in dual crops of either 
Tomatoes or Apricots. It would not pay to plant 
Apricots, because the Figs would grow more rapidly, 
and so shade them that they would never fruit. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Joel S(nUhworth .— Write to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 

Reading.- G. E. F.—Ye s ; your Violets we attacked by 

the Violet fungus. We should destroy them and start 

with a clean batch.- W. II., Weirmouth.— Get the Rosea 

and other climbers planted as soon as you can, putting 
some old potting Boil round the roots if you find that the 

soil is on the wet Bide.- Florence Paine.—We know of 

no book devoted to the forcing of Lily of the Valiev. 
Apply to T. Jannoch, Lily Nursery, Dersingbam, Norfolk. 

We do not reply to queries by post.-5. T., Dumbarton, 

—It is very hard to sav without seeing the trees, but, 
judging by the pieces of wood that you send, we should 
imagine the growth to be somewhat stunted and poor 
hence the small Bize of the flowers. You say nothing as 
to the age of the trees. We should advise you to thin the 
blooms, retaining only those on the upper side of the 

shoot.- Mrs. Day.—No; you cannot expect anything to 

grow in the company of such a robber as Privet. We 
should not hesitate to clear it out, and having well 
trenched and manured the ground, replant with borne of 

the many flowering shrubs that are now to be had.- 

Cornwall.— In the summer from six in the morning -to 
six at night, with an hour for breakfast and an hour for 
dinner. In the winter from daylight to dark, with the 
same allowance for meals. Much, however, depends on 

the customs of the district.- Worthing.— Keep the 

house a little warmer by using the hot water, and at the 
same time allow plenty of ventilation. It is just possible 
you have the house too crowded and air cannot circulate 

among the plants.- M. C. Onslow ,—See reply to “ J. B.” 

re “ Treatment of cardinal bird ” in our issue of Feb. 10, 

p. 664.- J. W.—“ Table Decoration,” by Wm. Low, 

Chapman and Hall, London.- Woodcraft.—Y ou have 

evidently forgotten the drainage, which is the cause of 
the failure. You would be well advhed to lilt the Orange 
and put it into a tub or a large pot ,—Serepia. —Florists' 

Exchange, 2, Duane street, New York, U.8.A.- Crete.— 

], Give the plants a good soaking at once. If you give 
driblets very probably the plants will damp off. 2, All 
you have to do is to make the surface level and fine with 
a ra)ce before you prick out the seedlings. If your soil is 
heavy, trench and ridge it in the autumn so as to allow 

the frost to break it down before seed sowing time.- 

Henry Grove — The sand you send should answer for 
lightening the garden soil and for the rock garden. To 
lighten the garden soil a good dressing of lime is the best, 
and if you can get gritty road-sweepings these are first 
rate. For potting we should advise that you buy some 
silver sand, as that you send is not quite suitable for 
growing plants in pots. It is possible that the Freest* 
bulbs were too small, or, sgain, it may be that under the 
stage they got too dry. They had better been plunged in 

a cold-frame in Oocoa-Dut fibre or coal-ashes- Tara. — 

Take cuttings at once, as these will give far more vigorous 
plants than trusting to the old roots, which may be planted 
against walls in the garden, or if no room for such then 
they may be thrown away when you have secured suffi¬ 
cient stock. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.—C. H. Mac Naught.—I, Habro- 
thamnus elegans ; 2, Please fend in flower ; 3, Euonymus 

rod lean s.- A. A—Form of the Crown Anemone (Anern. 

one coronaria), known as Rose de Nice.- M. M. Y. — 

Being a seed leaf it is quite impoeeihle to name the 

Eucalyptus you send & specimen of.- C. S. Prichard. — 

Lonicera Standishi.- J. C.—The name of theOrohid you 

send is Lcolio-Cattleya Warnhamensis. The reason of the 
flower going off so quickly is became it had been fertilised 
by some insect agency. 

Names of fruits.— M. J. Lleu>elhm.—V\etis* *end 
fresh specimens another year. It is quite impossible to 
name with certainty from the fruits which you send, 

whioh are quite out of character.- J. P. —Apple, Bans- 

pareil. _ 

Books received.— '* Annual Report, List of Mem¬ 
bers, and Schedule oi Prizes for 1906 of the Natioral 
Dahlia Society. 1 ' Secretary, H. L. Brouseon, “Boyton," 
Foots Gray, Kent.—Fifteenth Annual Report of the Mid* 
and Oarnation and Picotee Society. 


Strawberries of good flavour.—A recent issue 
of Gardening deprecated the tendency in Strawberry- 
arowers to cultivate size at the expense of flavour. 
As I am in strong aereement with your writer on 
this subject, and am just laying down Strawberries 
in a new' garden, I should be greatly obliged if you 
would give in an early issue of Gardening the names 
of a few* varieties notable for choice flavour irre¬ 
spective of size?— Hollywood. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society.— We are asked to state that 
the Annual General Meeting of this society 
will be held at the Horticultural Hall, Vin- 
cent-square, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
March 12th, at eight p.m. Mr. H. B. May 
has kindly consented to preside on this occa¬ 
sion. The committee hopes that as many 
membera asj josjible wiiF endeavour to be 
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Acad* pabescens .. 83 
Apple Fearo'a Pippin.. 26 
Apple Golden Spire .. 26 
Arbutus, the ..33 

Beans, Runner, or Peas, 
sowing .. 86 

Begonias, tuberous, 
raising .. ..36 

Belladonna and Jacob* 
wan Lilies, treat¬ 
ment of .. ..36 

Birds and fruit-buds .. 30 
Brier cuttings .. .. 30 

Broccoli Backhouse's 
Winter White .. 34 
Camellia outdoors, the 32 
Calceolaria tegrifolia 33 
Oeanothus GloTre de 
Versailles, increasing 36 


Cherry, non • fruiting 


Morel lo ..36 

Chrysanthemums .. 26 
Chrysanthemums, 
early-flowering single 26 
Cinerarias, Star .. 32 
Colchicum crociflorum 28 
Conservatory .. 34 

Crocus bulbs, mice des¬ 
troying ..36 

Cucumbers, pinching.. 36 
Dahlias, increasing .. 28 
Kchinocystis lobata .. 28 
Eranthis cilicus .. 28 
Ferns in the house .. 86 
Ferns, potting .. .. 30 

Ferns, raising seedling 31 
Flower border, improv¬ 
ing the soil of a .. 36 
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Fruit garden .. .. 86 , 

Fruit-room, notes from 

the .25 

Fruit trees, planting .. 26 J 
Garden diary, extracts I 

from a.86 j 

Garden, manuring poor 84 
Garden pests and 
friends .. ..30 

Garden walla in sum¬ 
mer .27 

Garden work .. .. 34 ; 

Hollyhocks, fungus on ; 

leaves of .. ..30 

Hyacinth, the Roman 32 
Indoor plants .. .. 32 

Jew’s Mallow (Kerria), 

Lathyrus pubescens .. 27 1 


Melons and Cuoumbers 35 
Narcissus L#edsi .. 28 
North wall and north 
border, a .. 36 

Odontogloesum cris- 
pum album .. .. 81 

Orchids.81 

Outdoor garden .. 86 
Outdoor plants.. .. 27 
Pansies, Tufted, for 
spring planting, 
twelve good .. .. 28 

Peach Crimson Galande 26 

Pines .86 

Plants and flowers .. 26 
Potatoes, varieties of .. 34 
Poterium canadense .. 28 
Primula, the Chinese.. 82 

Primulas, Chinese .. 32 


Raspberries .. .. 25 

Rosa rugosa, its seed¬ 
lings and hybrids .. 29 
Rose for east wall .. .‘10 
Rose for winter flower¬ 
ing, dark red.. .. 36 

Rose Marshal Kiel 
shedding its foliage 30 

Roses.29 

Roses, bush, cutting 
out old wood from .. 36 

Roses, pruning stan¬ 
dard .80 

Saxifraga Buraeriana 

major.28 

Saxifraga Cotyledon 
pyramidalls .. .. 33 

Seduin Sieboldii .. 28 
Seeds, sowing .. .. 27 


8 t 0 ve.34 

Tomatoes, diseased .. 34 

Tree of Heaven (Ailan- 
thus), failing.. .. 36 

Tree, injury to.. .. 80 

Trees and shrubs .. 33 

Vegetable garden .. 35 

Vegetables .. .. 34 

Vegetables in a north 

border.36 

Violets Marie Louise 
and Mrs. Arthur .. 28 
Vineries, in the .. 36 
Weather at Straffan, 

Co. Kildare, the .. 28 
Weeds in ponds .. 28 
Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing .35 

Woodruff, uses of the.. 27 
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NOTES FROM THE FRUIT-ROOM. 

The crop of both Apples anti Pears last year 
was. as a rule, not a heavy one. In this gar¬ 
den it was not one quarter of that in pre¬ 
vious years. Seldom has the fruit kept 
better. That fine late Pear, Olivier des 
Serres, was exceedingly good. This year I 
had some in good condition till the second 
w eek in February. I left the fruit of this nn 
the tree very late, and, being in a sheltered 
spot, I gathered it during the first fine days 
of November, and to this I attribute the 
fine quality. It is a pity this kind is not more 
reliable. My tree is on the Quince. This 
was my latest dessert Pear. Now I have stew¬ 
ing kinds in Bellisinie d’hiver and Uvedale’s 
St. Germain, the former the better cropper 
with me. Nothing takes the place of good 
Apples, and everyone who has a garden 
should grow enough of the host kinds 
for home use. The following kinds are 
now in good condition in my fruit-room, 
which has a northern aspect, with only one 
window, which is seldom opened. I use no fire- 
heat, the only warmth being at one end, from 
a main from the boiler. I have no trouble in 
keeping fruit as long as it is of any value. 
Opinions differ regarding the flavour of Cox’s 
Orange at this season. I have now fruit 
equal to any at Christmas. Ribston is still 
good. Some fruit, from an orchard-tree on 
liigh ground was splendid, and free from spot. 
Lord Burgliley, from a bush tree, keeps well. 
The tree is prone to canker in our low situa¬ 
tion. Baxter’s Pearmain is good, this being 
the first year I have had good fruit of it. 
King of Tompkins County I regard as one of 
the best all-round kinds where it does not 
canker. Its size, colour, and flavour are 
good, while it keeps well into the spring, and 
for cooking it is good. Seaton House is 
amongst the best kitchen kinds. The largest 
may be gathered early and used from the tree, 
the remainder swelling to good size and keep¬ 
ing well into March. This year out of a 
bushel I did not lose a dozen fruits after 
storing. Although green when gathered, it 
takes on a bright yellow colour in spring. 
The tree is hardy and a great cropper. My 
fruit is from a standard - tree on Grass in 
orchard. Annie Elizabeth, this year, from a 
standard tree, was high in colour, and kept 
well. This kind thrives well with me. This 
and Seaton House I am grafting on other 
unsatisfactory kinds.. Bess Pool I added 
some twelve years ago, and this is the first 
year it has cropped well. The fruit is of fine 
colour, keeps well, and is useful for dessert 
at this season. The tree is an upright grower, 
and very hardy. One of its recommendations 
is its bright red colour. I do not recommend 
this where early cropping kinds are wanted. 
Still, the flavour is far better than in many 
of the large modern sorts. Everyone knows the 
beaiity of Apple-trees when in bloom, and this 
kind, from its close, uprichHgrowth, is lerv 
suitable for planting infplmi/uV. t(x}u 
S turmer Pippin and Cla^atl v P?annafc l dVe 
keeping well. The latter has a nit# sort-flesh. 


and is of better flavour than Adam’s Pear- 
main. All late fruits should be allowed to 
hang on the trees as long as possible. A few 
degrees of frost will not injure them in 
autumn. Some may say they do not keep 
any longer. This may be so ; hut 1 am con¬ 
vinced when they are gathered too early they 
have not the flavour, and this I have put to 
the test this year with Cox’s. Some fine 
fruit in our orchard had of necessity to he 
gathered early. These were stored early in 
close boxes, to prevent shrivelling, and in 
November placed on shelves with the others. 
The flavour was not to be compared to that 
of those left on the trees till well into Octo¬ 
ber. Wellington is clean and keeping well. 
This is a favourite kind with many, but I 
prefer Alfriston, as Wellington is too acid. 

Growing a large number of kinds is a mis¬ 
take. Find out the sorts most suitable to 
your soil and requirements, and plant several 
trees of each. J. Crook. 

Forde Abbey , Chard. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

I AM about to plant four acres as a fruit planta¬ 
tion with a view to selling the fruit Will you give 
me the names of the best kinds to plant, and If the 
trees should be pyramids or standards, and of what 
age, and whether best grafted on Crab or Paradise? 
The site is in South Devon, in sheltered valley near 
sea.—P. Wh.son. 

[By your term “ plantation.” w-e assume you 
mean planting on cultivated land, and not on 
Grass, which is usually called an orchard. 
As regards whether you should plant pyra¬ 
mids or standard trees, this must he left to 
the planter’s choice, both being remunerative 
trees, although we consider bush or pyramid 
trees come into bearing quicker than do stan¬ 
dards, hut as you have a fairly wide field to 
plant, we would suggest planting standard 
Apple, Pear, Plum, and Damson trees, vary¬ 
ing from 24 feet to 36 feet apart, the two 
former requiring the greater distance, and to 
plant as a bottom crop hush or pyramid trees 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums, 10 feet to 
15 feet apart; Gooseberries and Currants, 
6 feet apart, or, if you preferred, you might 
confine one part to standards and a similar 
break to bush or pyramid trees, the former 
to be 18 feet apart, the latter as mentioned 
above. Standard Apples are best worked on 
the Crab-stock, bush and similar shaped trees 
on the Paradise. Standard Plums may stand 
15 feet asunder, and so may the Damsons, 
while the rows of Raspberries should not he 
closer than 6 feet apart, the individual canes 
18 inches from each other. Standard Pears 
should be worked on the Pear-stock, bush 
and pyramid trees are often worked on the 
Quince, these proving best on shallow soils. 
You must remember Pears do not come into 
full hearing so soon as Apples, and, owing to 
their early blossoming, are more liable to get 
damaged by spring frosts. Endeavour to get 
trees at from four to six years from the bud 
or graft, although much larger trees can with 
safety be transnlanted, and nil planting is 
best done from tlie middle of November up to 
the end of January—the earlier the better, as 
the roots have a chance of laying hold of the 
soil ere the drying winds often experienced in 


March are with ns. We have found the fol¬ 
lowing Apples satisfactory in the county of 
Devon. Dessert: Devonshire Quarrenden. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Beauty of Bath, Wyken 
Pippin, King of Pippins, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Worcester Pearmain, Benoni, Kerry Pippin. 
Allington Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, and 
King’s Acre Pippin. Cooking: Lord Suf- 
field, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Potts’ Seed¬ 
ling, Cellini Pippin, Warner’s King, Kek- 
linville. Lord Derby, Stirling Castle, Tim 
Putt, Beauty of Kent, King of Tompkins 
County, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bow Hill Pip¬ 
pin, Bramley’s Seedling, and Newton Won¬ 
der. Pears, dessert: Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Fondante d’Autonine, Louise Bonne of Jer. ey, 
Thompson’s, Marie Louise, Beurre Superfin. 
Beurre Hardy, Doyenne du Comice, Winter 
Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Marie Benoist. 
Le Lectier, Olivier de Serres, and President 
Barabe. Plums , dessert: Prince of Wales, 
Jefferson’s Gage, Oullin’s Golden Gage. 
Bryanston Cage, Denniston’s Superb, Old 
Green Gage, and the new- Transparent Gage. 
Cooking: Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Rivers’ 
Early Prolific, The Czar, Grand Duke, Sul¬ 
tan, Diamond, and Monarch. Damsons: 
Farleigh, Shropshire, and Bradley’s King. 
Gooseberries: Whinham’s Industry. Keepsak >, 
Lancashire Lad, Crown Boh, Warrington, 
May Duke, Monarch, Leveller, and Early 
Sulphur. Black Currants: Boskoop Giant. 
Lee’s Prolific, and Carter’s Champion, llnl 
Currants: Fay’s Prolific, Raby Castle, and 
Prince Albert. White. Currants: White 
Grape and Transparent. Raspberries: Super¬ 
lative. Norwich Wonder, Hornet, and the new 
yellow, The Guinea. Strawberries: Royal 
Sovereign, President, Sir J. Paxton, Leader, 
The Laxton, and Givon’s Late Prolific. With 
the exception of the first-named, 2 feet apart 
each way will he a good distance, allowing 
another 6 inches for Royal Sovereign, Dr they 
may be planted half that distance in the row, 
after the first season chopping out every otln r 
plant. Two-year-old hushes of Gooseberries 
and Currants are the best to plant.] 


RASPBERRIES. 

The time has arrived when Raspberry canes 
may he finally thinned and afterwards shor¬ 
tened hack somewhat, this varying according 
to the vigour of the canes and the nature of 
the supports to which they have to he after¬ 
wards fastened. Raspberries are trained in 
various ways, and the method generally 
adopted in gardens is to fasten the canes to 
a trellis consisting of three wires, which are 
supported or carried by iron or wooden posts 
from 5 feet high, fixed at intervals down the 
centre of the rows, one being provided with 
raidisseurs for tightening the wires with. 
Such a trellis as this can be economically 
constructed, and will last for years. . Some 
growers favour a double trellis— I#., instead 
of having a single line of posts and wires, 
they have them in duplicate, and fixed 4 feet 
apart, or 2 feet distant from the stools on 
either side. In .thi-s ease« tliV rows should be 
planted 8 feet apart 1 , wlrire in the former in¬ 
stance 6 feet will suffice. This plan enables 
a greater number or”canes being retailed on 
















one tree against a south wall and another 
ugainst a wall facing due west, a good suc¬ 
cession may be had. It is in use from the 
middle to the end of August, according to the 
season. Under glass it is equally satisfac¬ 
tory, and the fruits can, under these condi¬ 
tions, be grown to a very large 


each stool; in fact, twice as many more are 
required as in the previous case, as both trel¬ 
lises have to be furnished. The advantages 
claimed for the system are that the space 
between the trellises is left clear for the de¬ 
velopment of the new growths, while the bear¬ 
ing canes are left unshaded. Culture must, 
however, be of a high order to enable the 
stools to produce and support a sufficiency of 
good stout canes each season, and the roots 
must be liberally fed from the surface. 
Whichever may be the method of training 
adopted, the canes, when tied to the wires, 
should stand about 9 inches apart, and where 
the older system of fastening the canes to 
stakes driven into the ground obtains, five 
is a quite sufficient number to leave at each 
stool. The stakes may stand from 3 feet to 

4 feet apart, according to space at disposal, 
and they should be from 4 feet 6 inches to 

5 feet in height, measuring from the ground 
level, the rows to be 6 feet asunder. When 
stakes cannot be had and the means are not 


should take the form of a mulch, and be 
spread from 11 inches to 3 inches thick over 
the entire surface of the plantation. In the 
case of autumn-fruiting kinds, the last year’s 
canes must be cut down quite close to the 
ground now; then, when new canes are 
pushed up in due season, well thin them out, 
leaving those which are to fruit 9 inches to 
1 foot apart when tied to the trellis, this 
latter being by far the best means of sup¬ 
porting the canes, as the fruits then get nil 
the sunlight available. A. W. 


size. If 

planted in 'the same house as Royal George, 
it forms a succession to that highly esteemed 
variety.—A. W. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


.VOTES A.VP REPLIES. 

Apple Golden Spire —A continuous cropper 
would rightly describe this Apple, for it. is only when 
climatic conditions are unfavourable that it fails to 
bear. Ah its name denotes, the colour of the fruit 
is golden-yellow, and this fact, coupled with its 
large size and handsome shape, finds for it a very 
steady sale when sent to market. It is also a 
valuable Apple for private consumption, and bush 
trees bear excellent crops, even when kept closely 
restricted. In Cheshire it is largely grown for 


EARLY FLOWERIN( 1 SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The great interest now manifested in the 
mid-season and late-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums has created a demand for varieties that 
come into flower 


luch earlier in the season 
From all quarters enquiries are being made 
for single-flow’ered kinds 
doors. At the present t 


that will bloom out- 
ime only a very few 
are catalogued, but among them are kinds of 
a high standard of excellence. Not only are 
these early-flowering single varieties benuti 
ful as plants in the outcloor border, but fur 
cutting the blooms are much appreciated. 
The better kinds are represented by the fol 
lowing : — 

Mrs. (’has. H. Curtis.— This has a robust 
constitution and a sturdy branching habit of 
growth. The large flowers are of a rich 
crimson colour, with golden disc, developed 
in charming sprays when grown on to the 
terminal buds. To be seen at. their best, the 
flowers should be partially disbudded. 
Height, about 2$ feet. In flower late Septem¬ 
ber and October. 

Venus.— The flowers of this are large and 
of good form. Colour, bright lake, with 
pleasing yellow disc. In flower during 
October. 

Dora Godfrey.— This, the latest acquisi¬ 
tion, is a free-flow’ering plant, and pretty 
when grown naturally, as may be seen by the 
illustration. The colour is a shade of pale 
canary-yellow, and the plant is dwarf 
and bushv. It comes into bloom in late 


This flowers freely from mid¬ 
dwarf and 

branching, and the dainty blossoms, 
sprays or individually 
cutting. Height, 


The habit is 


j, in either 
are very useful for 

feet. 

-For September flowering 
k special value. The plant 
quite early in that month, 
and at that period its charming blossoms, of 
a pretty shade of blush, with a good yellow 
disc, should make this variety much sought 
after. Height, about 
Mabel Ooacher. 
colour 

period of flowering. 

August till Octobe 
Distinction 
good size and borne 


2 feet. 

This is very early. The 
is white, shaded blush in the earlier 
In bloom from late 
r. Height, 18 inches. 

In this the flowers are of 
» in the greatest profusion 
m late September and October. Colour, rosy- 
cerise. Height, less than 2 feet. 

Nonin’s Single. There are diverse 
opinions regarding this introduction. It is a 
large yellow flower. Height, about 2 feet. 
September. 

Pink Beauty.— This is a beautiful rose- 
pink flower of perfect form with a yellow- 
disc, and two row’s of guard florets evenly 
disposed. The plant is a free bloomer, and 
comes into flower in early October. Height, 
about 2 feet. 

Elegance. —This has long, prettily-pointed 
florets of a bright chestnut-red, with a golden 
base running into a well-formed yellow disc. 
Free flowering. Conies into bloom in early 
October. Height, about 2 feet. 

Merstham Beauty. —In this the colour is 
rosy-pink, with a white zone and round, full 
yeliow disc. A September and October 
bloomer. Height, 2 feet. 

Mary Ponting.—A somewhat unique 
flower in the single-flowered section. Colour, 
deep red, with a w’hite zone round bright yel¬ 
low disc. Comes into flower about mid- 
October. Height, 3 feet. 

The foregoing twelve sorts should meet the 
requirements of i^qst growers for next season. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY E ° 


Single Chrysanthemum Dora Godfrey. From a photograph sent by D. B. Crane, Highgate, N. 


market, nnd to meet the demand for the trees, 
thousands of them are grown by nurserymen in that 
county.- A. W. 

Apple Fearn’s Pippin.— This Apple is ex¬ 
cellent either for dessert or cooking, while 
ow’ing to its high colour and taking appear¬ 
ance it is a first-rate kind for market supply. 
It is not by any means a new introduction. 
The tree has a good hardy constitution, nnd 
succeeds when grown in any form, and it 
always crops well. As a standard it forms a 
good open head, and it is from such trees 
that the most brilliant coloured examples are 
to be had. The fruits are medium-sized, 
richly flavoured, and possess the merit of 
keeping in capital condition until long after 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

USES OF THE WOODRUFF. 

This graceful little native plant, while it 
may not be used in the usual flower garden 
arrangements, is often very pretty dotted here 
and there among Ferns or small-leaved Ivy 
used as edging, and often in competing among 
shrubs and trees with Cyclamens, Blue Wind¬ 
flowers, and other dwarf plants. It is so free 
and takes care of itself so well that it gives 
good effects in due season without care. In 
some districts it is wild, and there we need 
not trouble so much about it. 


SOWING SEEDS. 

I siim.Ii be (dad to know what depth, kind of 
soil, time of sowing, and how long it requires for 
germination, and any other particulars for Clematis, 
Sweet Violet, Anemone, and Primrose New Blue?— 
H.A.B. 

[It is not possible to answer your enquiry 
without additional information, and, of 
course, much depends upon circumstances, 
and particularly upon the freshness or other¬ 
wise of the seeds. For example, new seeds 
of Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violets, etc., 


Anemone he treated, but here, again, we arc 
without information, and the Anemone family 
is a large and variable one. In some species 
the seeds are heavy and fleshy—'more like 
semi-transparent and miniature Cyclamen; 
in others, the seed is light, with a winged 
silken attachment, which is probably Nature’s 
method of distributing such things, aided by 
wind, etc. If of the latter class, vou will 
need be careful when sowing that tke seeds 
are not carried away by the wind. Again, 
it is possible you may possess but a small 
quantity of each, and, if so, pots, pans, or 
boxes will be much the best for your pur¬ 
pose, employing light sandy soil, well drained 
vessels, and covering the seeds not more than 
a half-inch deep with fine soil. Quite fresh 
seeds of Anemone or Clematis rarely vege¬ 
tate before the ensuing spring, the latter 
always taking some time longer than the 
former. The tuberous-rooted Anemones, 
such as A. coronaria, A. blanda, and others 
allied ripening their seeds in early July, 
rarely appear above ground before the 
February following, even when sown at once. 
Indeed, we prefeT to keep such seeds till Sep¬ 
tember, sowing them as advised above for 


The Woodruff (Asperula odorata). From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


may be sown as soon as gathered, the former 
vegetating in about a month or ro. In the 
case of these, a very simple w T ay, if you pos¬ 
sess a half-shady shrubbery, or a north or 
north-westerly border, would be to prepare a 
plot of soil by digging, breaking down rather 
finely, and finally scattering some finer soil 
on the surface of the prepared plot of ground, 
sowing the seeds thinly broadcast. Such 
seeds as these are best not covered by soil, 
and a good watering will carry the seeds into 
the interstices of the soil, where they will be 
quite safe. No other preparation will be 
necessary, though it may be requisite to cover 
and protect the bed, if in the open, from the 
attacks of birds, cats, etc. The Clematis is 
a large and varied group, and the seeds are 
equally variable. Some of the large-flowered 
garden sorts have very large seeds, and these 
are best sown either in boxes of good soil, to 
be protected by a sheet of glass for a covering, 
or in prepared soil in the open. In the latter 
case, a shallow trench not more than 1 inch 
deep should be formed with the back of the 
rake, and by pressing it into the soil of the 
prepared bed, form a trench or drill, into 
which some sharp sand attOtold be place!—in¬ 
deed, the [seeds could basowtf l(i a»i4Th Ljp'ed 
up with sand, ‘Anally a JtftlbSoil 

over all. In much the same wav rtruld the 


Clematis where a quantity is being dealt 
with. Thinly sown, the seedlings make good 
flowering roots in the second year. Any of 
the seeds mentioned should be sown without 
delay.] _ 

LATHYRUS PUBESCENS. 

In this Sweet Pea period, as we might almost 
term the present time, when the Sweet Pea is 
grown in practically every garden, and when 
its beauties are everywhere recognised, it is 
to bo hoped that the perennial species will 
receive their due attention. It is apparent to 
all who are in touch with the movements in 
horticulture that the perennial Peas are 
about to have their innings, and that they 
will share in the work of nybridisation and 
seedling raising which is assuming such large 
proportions everywhere. When this improve¬ 
ment of the flowers is fully developed we 
shall have perennial Peas of the utmost 
variety and of the highest beauty. When we 
can wed to their different habits and colours 
the fragrance of the annual Sweet Peas we 
shall, indeed, have flowers of the most peer¬ 
less beauty and charm for clambering over 
trellises or training in pyramidal form, be¬ 
sides the many other uses to which these 
exquisite flowers will lend themselves. 

Even ns thiners arp. the various snppips. 


with the comparatively few varieties we now 
can cultivate, form plants of the greatest 
beauty, and fill places in the garden 
naught else can occupy. Among the prettiest 
and most distinct, and one also which is 
likely to exercise a potent influence on 
the future of the perennial Pea, is Lathyrus 
pubescens, a lovely plant in itself, but in¬ 
valuable to the hybridiser because of its 
colour, which is of a charming pale blue or 
lilac-blue. I first made its acquaintance 
about thirteen years ago, when from seeds 
kindly sent me by Mr. W. E. Gumbleton, 
who had received them from M. Ed. Andre, 

I flow r ered a plant on a trellis on the gable 
of an outhouse in my garden at Carsethorn, 
in Kirkcudbrightshire. It was, I believe, the 
first plant flowered in this country since its 
re-introduction, and probably the first time 
it had ever flowered in Great Britain in the 
open. Flowers from this were figured in a 
coloured plate in The Garden at the time. It 
lived in the open for several years, but was 
lost, through, as I supposed, over-protection, 
as it had been covered with a mat for the 
first time that winter, and had made tender 
shoots, which were killed off by late frost, 
which came unexpectedly. It is of a rather 
shrubby habit, and 
does not spring from 
the root each year, as 
is the wont of the true 
herbaceous perennial 
Peas. It must not, 
however, I fear, be 
classed as a true hardy 
perennial, and prob¬ 
ably its most fitting 
place would be a cold 
or cool greenhouse, 
and in such it has been 
cultivated successfully, 
and has given great 
pleasure in every sense 
of the word. Its light 
and elegant foliage is 
of a pleasing green, 
but rather pubescent, 
whence the specific 
name of pubescens. It 
is not difficult to pro¬ 
cure now, and seeds 
are offered in several 
catalogues, so that 
those who wish to try 
this charming Pea will 
have little difficulty in 
securing it at a rea¬ 
sonable cost. The 
seeds should he sown 
under glass in early 
spring, and treated as 
one would do any ordi¬ 
nary perennial raised 
in this way. It can 
either be planted out 
or kept in a large pot, 
but probably the best 
treatment for it would 
be to plant it out in a cool house, where it 
could have sunshine, although slightly shaded 
in summer. 

Lathyrus pubescens, which comes from 
Chili and Uruguay, is a lovely climber, well 
worth the consideration of the many who 
appreciate this most valuable class of plants, 
while as an aid to the hybridiser it ought to 
be invaluable. S. Arnott. 

Sunnymead, Dumfries , Scotland. 


GARDEN WALLS IN SUMMER. 
Garden walls never need be entirely bare. 
Indeed, in the summer they may be rendered 
very beautiful by growing over them some of 
the many flowering creepers, especially if the 
walls have the advantage of a sunny position, 
and, where shade has to be contended with, 
pretty effects may be brought about by plant¬ 
ing subjects that are of value for their attrac¬ 
tive foliage. Frequently this matter of cover¬ 
ing walls is not thought much of until spring, 
and things are on the move, but this need 
not hinder those who desire to have their 
walls creeper-clad from making a start, for 
not a few of t^^pejjbeptjrj Jfijtt^d for a garden 
can be procured in pots, 1 and only need care¬ 
ful pla^Qg^Hiluiy WfkftFRgpPikindly to 
t.hpir np\v rmnrtprM nrnvinprl nf pnnrcp unit- 
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able soil is found for them. What to plant 
for the various positions in the garden should, 
therefore, be taken into consideration now. 
Clematises should find a placo in most gar¬ 
dens. The illustrations or Clematises which 
have appeared from time to time in these 
pages have shown how valuable they are for 
growing either over house fronts or on gar¬ 
den walls. For such positions both the Jack- 
mnni and lanuginosa groups furnish us with 
some beautiful examples. Tco often, how¬ 
ever, the season is allowed to advance too 
far without any serious attempt being made 
to obtain suitable plants for tne covering of 
walls, nnd, when this is so, one cannot do 
better than resort to 

Annuals, among which we have many that 
in a few months wdl cover a fairly high wall, 
and will certainly improve a garden consider¬ 
ably. Tropteoluin canariense, the popular 
i -anary creeper, and the Convolvulus are fre¬ 
quently to be seen on cottage walls. Other 
Tropaeolums, like Brilliant and Lobbianum, 
raised from cuttings struck in heat in spring, 
grow rapidly, and will be large enough for 
plnnting in the open ground by the end of 
Afny. These form a splendid trio, and are 
most suitable for a sunny aspect. Of course, 
lliere are the fine-foliaged creepers, which 
«»ught not to be lost sight of. as many of these, 
like the Ivies and Ampelopsis, can be planted 
at almost any time, being obtainable in pots. 
The yellow blossoms of the winter Jasmine, 
which are fully out on this winter day on 
which these lines are written, remind one of 
that sweeter white Jasmine which unfolds its 
flowers in summer. Then there are Passi- 
floras, which, in a sunny position, do well 
and bloom freely. F. W .D. 


TWELVE GOOD TUFTED PANSIES FOR 
SPRING PLANTING. 
Throughout the month of March those who 
like the Tufted Pansies (Violas) should be busy 
planting. As there are now so many excellent 
iorts, there is no reason why they should 
not be freely planted. A dozen reliable 
kinds, embracing all colours and markings, 
are the following: — 

Bessie.—A free flowering plant with a 
grand constitution and good habit; colour, 

• reamy-white, ravlesa centre, shading off to 
blush, orange-yellow eye. 

Mrs. E. A. Cade.—T his comes into bloom 
earlier than most others, and continues till 
quite late in the autumn ; colour, bright yel¬ 
low, with rayless orange eye. 

Marian Waters.—I n this the colour 19 
pale rosy-lilac, faintly rayed. 

Lunoan. —On account of its deep bluish- 
maqve colouring this variety is very popular, 
li is of good habit. 

Swan.—O ne of the best of all the pure 
white kinds. The flowers are borne in pro¬ 
lusion on plants with a capital habit of 
growth, and the purity of the white, con- 
irasted with a large rich orange-yellow ray¬ 
less eye. makes the blossoms very attractive. 

Miss Elsie May Cann.— This'is a novelty 
of the highest quality. The flowers are of 
goodly proportions and of splendid substance. 
The colour is n rich bright orange-yellow, 
slightly rayed quite early in the spring and 
during the late autumn. In the interval the 
blossoms are quite rayless and very effective. 
Free flowering and robust. 

White Empress. —This variety, also 
known under the nnme of Blanche, bears 
large circular creamy-white rayless flowers of 
good substance, with a neat yellow eye. 

Cottage Maid. —This is somewhat similar 
in its marking to the once popular Countess 
«>f Kintore. The habit of the plant is good, 
nnd it is also free flowering and robust ; 

• olour, purple and lavender, blotched white. 

Primrose Dame. —For its pleasing prim¬ 
rose self-colour and its ravless orange-yellow 

• ye this variety is valued iu the garden. 
The blooms, almost circular, and of good sub¬ 
stance. are very freely produced. 

Bridal Morn. —Although the habit of this 
plant is not so compact as one would like, it 
is of such a character as to be specially well 
adopted as a carpeting to such as Roses and 
Tarnations. The blooms are large, borne on 
long footstalks, and they* colour is © shade of 
pale heliotrope-bluef f Ti I p 

Mrs. CmcHESTETOy^IW is ptiiV vigor¬ 


ous-growing plant, and fojr this reason some 
rowers would hesitate to plant it. It should 
e given plenty of room. The colour is 
marbled-purple on a white ground. 

Cream King.—T he largest and best of the 
rich cream seifs, being rayless, with an 
orange eye. It is, however, somewhat less 
tufted than we prefer. D. B. Crane. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Echlnocystis iobata (mentioned on page 7 of 
the issue for March 3) grows rapidly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bristol and flowers freely; but I have 
never 9een it fruit.— somerset. 

Weeds in ponds- “ C. H. B.” should put ducks 
on his |K>uds. The drake alone need be pinioned. 
Wild ducks if they are secluded, or wild ducks 
crossed with tame ducks give no trouble beyond feed¬ 
ing, and with bushes or other cover on the bank will 
stand the winter. Tame ducks would want shelter. 
-K. 

Violets Marie Louise and Mrs. Arthur.— 

Not having seen a reply to the inquiry as to the 
relative merits of Violets Marie Louise and Mrs. 
Arthur, 1 thought ray experience might be of 
interest. I am growing them in adjoining frames, 
and 1 find Mrs. Arthur more vigorous, the flower 
stalks much stronger than those of Marie Louise, 
nnd it is an equally good bloomer. I do not like the 
colour quite so well as it is of a deeper blue. If I 
were asked to name the best double spring Violet, 
1 should say Lady Hume ('ampbell, which is now 
just coming into flower with me. —A. T. 8. 

Harciasua Leedai.- It is interesting to note that 
the cultivators of forced Daffodils for market usually 
cling rut her closely to the Trumpet sorts and those 
of rich yellow colour generally. The Pheasant’s-eye 
Narcissus is, of course, an exception, while the more 
dainty and pleasing sorts appear to be ignored. Of 
the latter type the above-named is one—pure white, 
tall and elegant, the starry flowers appearing to 
great advantage when arranged with other flowers 
in vases. N. L. superbus is a dwarfer variety, the 
larger, longer crown, of a biscuit tone, being faintly 
margined with red. Both kinds respond to early 
forcing, and may be had in flower in January and 
February.—E. J. 

Increasing Dahlias.— Being a constant reader 
of your valuable paper for a length of time, I have 
been looking out for cultivation of Dahlias from 
tubers. 1 have a quantity of last year's tubers by 
me. I hardly know what course to take. Would you 
please advise me what to do with them? I have a 
cold frame and cold house, also. They have been 
kept in a cool place in dry earth all winter.— 
W. PECO. 

[We are afraid you will not find much suc¬ 
cess in propagating Dahlias without some 
better accommodation than you now possess 
—at least, at this time of the year. To 
attempt to strike them now without heat or 
to divide small tubers may end in spoiling the 
whole. In the nurseries where Dahlias are 
largely grown they are started into growth in 
a warm-house, and as the shoots issue and 
reach a length of about 2 inches they are 
taken off with a heel of the old tuber, and 
inserted at once into small pots, and kept in 
a close and warm atmosphere. Even pro¬ 
vided with these conveniences they are some 
time in rooting. Division of Ihe tubers 
specialists do not resort to, hut depend on 
spring-rooted cuttings. If your plants are of 
two years’ growth, or older, you may find 
when new shoots form that they can be split 
through, but be sure to see that a growing 
crown is cn each division. The separate 
tubers are of no value without a crown, 
though on each there may be many. You 
could plant out the old tubers about the end 
of April, at the same time dividing them, if 

on wish to increase your stock. You must, 

owever, protect the young shoots until May 
is well advanced. You could put them into 
the cold-frame in April, and cover with 
Cceoa-fibre until planting-out time, protecting 
at night if the weather is cold and frosty.] 
Tho weather at 8traffan f oo. Kildare.— 
February here was very severe, no less than 
twenty-five nights with frost, and the general 
run was 9 degs. to 13 degs., with a total of 
225 degs. for the month. This is the most 
severe February since 1895, when the total 
for the month was 333 degs., and the sharpest 
night, on the 7th, 30 degs. The rainfall for 
February this year is 2.03, the half of which 
was from snow, and all kitchen garden crops 
suffered badly. Spinach looks as if burnt with 
fire. This is the most glorious day (March 
Cth) of the year, so far—50 degs. in the shade, 
with bright sunshine.— Fredk. Bedford. 

Colohicum croolflorum.— This pretty free- 
flowering species is now to be seen in the 
herbaceous ground, as also in the alpine- 
house at Kew. Three inches or so in height, 
it is scarcely seen to advantage in the open 
air in February by reason of pelting rains 


and frosts, but in the shelter of the hardy 
plant-house it is a gem. This is well worth 
growing by all who appreciate winter flowers. 
The plant is particularly interesting by rea¬ 
son of its freedom of blooming, ana not less 
so by the colour-changes seen in a well- 
flowered example. Externally the flowers are 
striped a red-violet, the colour extending the 
entire length of the middle of the outer seg¬ 
ments. In the older flowers this colouring 
ranges from red to purple, according to age, 
thus rendering a group all the more attrac¬ 
tive.—E. J. 

8edum Sieboldi —A very ornamental, 
semi-prostrate plant is this variety of Sedum, 
and it is also extremely valuable for furnish¬ 
ing suitable positions on the rockery on 
account of its flowering at a season when 
most alpines have passed out of bloom. Once 
established, it quickly covers a large area, 
and it should therefore be accorded a space 
equal to a yard square at the least, so that 
it may form a good bold mass. The flower- 
stems rise about 6 inches high, the blooms, 
which are produced in trusses, being pinkish 
and lasting a considerable time if partially 
shaded by a rock or some taller-growing sub¬ 
ject. If exposed to full sunlight, they natur¬ 
ally fade more quickly. When not in flower 
the plant is not without beauty, for its light 
green leaves are alone ornamental. The 
variegated form of the above is very hand¬ 
some, the leaves having a distinct creamy- 
white blotch in their centres. This Sedum 
is not fastidious as to soil, as it seems to be 
equally as luxuriant in a compost consisting 
of heavy loam as in that in which leaf-mould 
forms the major portion.—A. W. 

Saxlfraga Burseriana major.— Of this 
beautiful flowering variety one might almost 
say it is the only one worthy of cultivation in 
this set of early-flowering varieties. It 
blooms somewhat earlier, too, than the 
type, which years ago was regarded as quite 
a gem. Now, however, the typical kind by 
comparison is hardly worth growing. In 
S. B. major the glistening blossoms, each as 
large as a shilling, with petals slightly undu¬ 
lated and notched at the margin, stand well 
up on stems of nearly 3 inches in length, as 
opposed to the £-inch high stems of the old 
kind. In the “major” form, too, the stems 
and calyces are coloured a reddish-scarlet, or 
between this and red-coral, and the whit© 
petals presently appearing give a finishing 
touch to a very pretty picture. The blos¬ 
soms are distinctly fragrant, and I think 
very few are aware of this. Free in 
rowth, and free in flowering, a pan of 

inches across is a perfect picture at the 
moment, crowded with the lovely blossoms. 
It succeeds admirably in loamy soil, freely 
interspersed with old mortar, finely broken, 
or its equivalent in sharp grit or lime-rubble. 
—E. J. 

Eranthl8 OlllCUS.— The Winter Aconite. 
E. hyemalis, has a rival in this very useful 
addition to winter-flowering plants. The 
above named is usually considered to be 
earlier to flower, but in this respect there is 
not much difference, and there is not a 
marked difference in the yellow colour of the 
cupped blossoms. A point of distinction, 
however, exists in the encircling collarette 
of green leaves, those of E. cilicus being de¬ 
cidedly linear and less deeply divided at the 
tips. In the Winter Aconite the divi¬ 
sions of the leaves encircling the flower are 
broader and more deeply divided.—E. J. 

Poterium oanadense.— This is an excel¬ 
lent back-row plant for an herbaceous bor¬ 
der, as it attains a height of quite 6 feet. 
The foliage is glaucous and elegantly formed, 
and the spikes of flowers are creamy-white 
and freely produced, each shoot or stem 
having a spike at its termination. The best 
way to secure a good effect, is to plant five to 
seven in a clump, and they then appear to be 
but one large plant. Owing to the stems 
being fairly rigid, they require but little sup¬ 
port, and then only just a stake or two, with 
a few ties to prevent the outside growths from 
toppling over in case of high winds. It does 
in almost any soil, as I have it growing in 
almost sheer clay, as well as in good garden 
soil, and with equal results. It would suc¬ 
ceed in the wild garden if accorded an open, 
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ROSES. 

ROSA RUGOSA, ITS SEEDLINGS AND 
HYBRIDS. 

This very valuable race of hardy Roses has 
all sprung from R. rugosa, introduced by 
Thunberg, from Japan, over 100 years ago. 
Lawrence gave the type the name of R. ferox, 
and Andre R. regeliana; it is also known as 
the Ramanas Rose of Japan. Considering the 
many years that have elapsed since its intro¬ 
duction, it has not made any very rapid 
strides. In its wild state it does not, ap¬ 
parently, produce double forms. Mr. Gold¬ 
ring says he only saw one double form in 
Japan, and that was in a private garden. If 
one were to sow a bushel of seed the chances 
are there would be only rose-coloured and 
white forms, and both single, although the 
rose-coloured forms vary considerably in their 
richness of tint. R. rugosa has yet a valu¬ 
able part to play in our gardens, and I am 
sure there are great possibilities that may 


worth any small trouble to procure. The 
type R. rugosa and its pure white form, R. 
rugosa alba, are noted for their splendid 
fruits, which are produced very freely in the 
autumn. As the plants increase in age they 
will attain a remarkable size, if unpruned. I 
have seen quite massive shrubs some 10 feet 
to 12 feet in height. If such a size be ob¬ 
jected to, the plants may be severely pruned 
each year; in fact, by cutting them down 
nearly to the ground both the blossom and 
the fruit are finer. 

There are not many of the other forms 
other than R. rugosa and R. rugosa alba that 
produce such fine fruit; in fact, none of them 
do that, hut Rose Apples and R. calocarpa 
are very interesting when the plants are a- 
glow with the seed-pods. One pretty feature 
of these Roses is the exquisite tint of the 
autumn foliage—quite a beautiful golden 
colour, very noticeable even when Nature is 
very attractive with its many-tinted leaves. 
Those who have large areas of game covers 
under their charge find R. rugosa a very valu- 


purity of its blossoms is quite dazzling, and 
its buds are exquisitely formed, opening into 
a broad flower. It is an excellent sort for a 
hedge, but should have some of its growths 
cut back hard each year to prevent bareness 
at the base. 

Calocarpa. —A most prolific seedling 
variety, the pods being produced in very largo 
clusters, but they are very small, and net 
nearly so showy as the fruit of the type. 
Perhaps in a climate free from excessive 
dampness they would last well, but with 
us the bunches of fruit rapidly decay. The 
flower is single, crimson, and almost a per¬ 
fect circle in shape. 

Chedanne Guinoisseau.—A very large 
double satin-rose flow T er, and, perhaps, the 
largest blossom of all. 

•Conrad F. Meyer bears a lovely blos¬ 
som of a Bilvery rose colour, and almost of 
exhibition standard. It is very sweet, and 
altogether a Rose evervone should grow, but 
j treat it more as a Liiac bush than a Rose, 

! ns it is n prodigious grower. Sometimes its 



Rose Blanc double tie Courbet. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, K«ex. 


be reasonably expected from it. I cannot spo 
why in time we may not have a cream or 
yellow variety, and surely we shall have a 
rich crimson—a colour still wanting in this 
roup. Hybridisers have obtained some very 
eautiful results by crossing R. rugosa, per¬ 
haps one of the most remarkable being that 
grand Rose, Conrad F. Meyer. Excepting for 
its wonderful vigour, one would take this Rose 
for an Hybrid Perpetual. There are at Kew 
Gardens some most interesting crosses from 
R. rugosa. One of the most beautiful was a 
cross between R. Wichuriana and R. rugosa. 
It had the procumbent habit of R. Wichuri¬ 
ana, but its foliage, although glaucous, was 
leathery, resembling that of R. rugosa. The 
colour of the single flowers was a soft satin- 
pink, suggesting to one’s mind a creeping 
Penzance Brier. This came from the Arnold 
Arboretum, and I would advise all who love 
these single Roses to get a plant if they can. 
Another beautiful variety to grow as a foun¬ 
tain Rose was R. rugo^iL x General Jacque¬ 
minot. From its intensity, of cclpwlng^and 
the mass of single bltmsolAiJ promp dJt-of a 
lovely rich crimson shade, the vaiiaPy is well 


able plant, and pheasants are specially fond 
of the seed. Seedlings, of course, are used 
for this purpose, and they can be purchased 
very cheaply. Standards of the sorts marked 
with an asterisk make very handsome trees 
when well isolated, and even if the type and 
alba were grown as standards they would 
surely be very interesting when in fruit. 

Perhaps it will be advisable to give a short 
description of the more worthy sorts, and I 
will name them in alphabetical order, omit¬ 
ting the hybrids mentioned above: — 

America. —This, I believe, came from the 
Harvard University gardens. It is a beauti- 
I ful sort, very early to bloom ; colour, crim- 
! son-lake, flowers single. The fruit is large 
| and oval. 

Atropurpurea. —One of the darkest forms 
yet obtained. Most attractive with its single 
I narrow coloured flowers and golden stamens. 

Belle Poitevine. —Flowers rose coloured, 
double, and very sweet. 

•Blanc double de Courbet.— This, the 
subject of the illustration to-day, is the most 
valuable of the whole group. The snowy 


blossoms are 4 inches across, and it is very 
early. 

Delicata. —Colour soft rose, flowers pro¬ 
duced in clusters and abundantly and con¬ 
tinuously. 

Fimbriata. —More like a Primula than a 
Rose. One of the quaintest little things we 
have in our collection. Although the fimbri¬ 
ated flowers are so small, the plant is a vigor¬ 
ous grower. Colour white, tinted shell-pink. 

•Mme. Georges Bruant. —One of the first 
hybrids raised. It resulted from a cross with 
the good old Tea Rose Sombrieul. It is not 
such a pure white as Blanc double de Cour¬ 
bet, but a plant in full bloom is, perhaps, 
more effective. It flowers both early and 
late, and requires very moderate pruning. 

•Mercedes. —Quite a departure from the 
type, and nearer the Teas in appearance, 
i The colour is a charming soft rose-pink on a 
white ground, flowers large, of fine shape, 
and very sweet. 

•Mrs. Anthony Waterib. —Visitors to 
Kew have for-fcomfe ye&i&r admired this Rose. 
There-are hedges tffiafi} n4sq,a large bed by 
the Paim-hb'werLand v wenBe^ful sight it is 
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in June. Its growths must be left 2 feet to 
3 feet long, then they produce blossom all 
the way up. The colour is rich crimson and 
the blossoms are very sweet, both qualities 
inherited from its pollen-parent, General 
Jacqueminot. 

•Rbpkns alba.— A pretty and useful 
novelty, making long, pendulous growths. 
The blooms are stellate and pure white. It 
is evidently an hybrid with K. Wichuriana. 
To see this Rose at its best it should be grown 
on a 3-feet to 4-feet standard, but it is also 
very useful for planting over roots or on 
banks. 

Rose a Pahfum de l’Hay will, I believe, 
prove to be too near, if not identical 
with, Mrs. Anthony Waterer. It will be a 
pity almost if .the variety does prove different, 
for a Rose with such a name does not com¬ 
mend itself to anyone. 

Rubra, or rosea, the type already alluded 
to above, as was also its variety alba. 

Souvenir de Christopher Cochet.— 
Flowers, pink, semi-double ; large fruit. 

Souvenir de Philemon Cochet.— Double 
white, tinted flesh-pink. Flowers, Anemone¬ 
shaped. 

Thusuelda.— Almost H.P.-like, of a light 
salmon-pink colour. Very free, early and 
late. * Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose for east wall.— If T. CJ. Williams requires 
a Rood red Ro.ne for an east wall, he should plant 
either Cheshunt Hybrid or Heine Olga de Wurtem- 
hurg, lioth of which do well on an east wall.—ti. K. 

Pruning standard Roses. — How should 
standard Rose-trees lie pruned, as a general rule?— 
W. T. Fowler. 

[As these make somewhat shorter-jointed 
wood, varieties grown as standards are 
pruned somewhat more than the same sorts 
grown as bushes. No sorts of moderate 
growtli shouftl be grown as standards, but, 
unfortunately, they often are so grown. In 
their case, therefore, cut back shoots of last 
season’s growth to 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
lateral shoots to two or three eyes. Sorts 
like Caroline Testout should have from 
6 inches to 8 inches of the last year’s growth 
retained on each shoot, excepting the small 
laterals, which are cut in hard. Varieties of 
the Duke of Edinburgh type leave much 
longer—say, from 10 inches to 15 inches. 
Preserve only well-hardened wood, and do 
not be afraid to thin out the centres of the 
heads. Cut always to an eve looking out¬ 
ward. With some standards it is advisable 
to tie out their heads, so that they spread 
more, instead of growing too columnar. On 
varieties such as Cross an Teplitz, Gloire de 
Dijon, etc., leave the l est growth 2 feet to 
3 feet long, if possible, and the smaller wood 
proportionately short. With some of these 
free-headed standards it is a good plan to 
tie over the last season’s wood umbrella- 
shape, attaching a string to the shoot arid 
then to the stem of the Rose. This can be 
done with green string, and is then not no¬ 
ticeable. Try and prune post all forward 
growth when priming is done. This is not 
always possible, but the best results follow 
when one prunes back to dormant eyes. If 
standard Roses have for some reason become 
neglected, it is a good plan, if they are not 
too far gone, to transplant in the autumn, 
and then prune in hard the next spring. To 
keep these healthy, old wood must be annu¬ 
ally reduced to encourage new ; but with 
some Roses, such as Wm. Allen Richardson, 
old wood must be retained, or, at least, a 
good deal of it—that is, if it escapes injury 
by frost.] 

Brier cuttings.—1 planted about one hundred 
Brier cuttings last October. If these root properly, 
will they be ready to bud (to Roses) in August next? 
If not, perhaps you can give me some advice on the 
subject?— W. Vowi.es. 

[If the cuttings are planted thinly and they 
root well, you could bud upon them next 
August. We should, however, advise you 
not to do so. The better plan will be* to 
transplant the rooted cuttings next March, 
planting them in rows about 2 feet. 6 inches 
apart, and about 6 inches to 8 inches 
from each plant. You could then bud 
these in the summer of the same year, 1907. 
If you want some stoeka^o bud this -coming 
summer, it is not too fiite toyilanb-tfilxjfvarf 
stocks, buch as Brie Acui tlrJk arfrf&tdling 
Briers. Should you have any rootfeeff cut tings 


of other Roses, such as Crimson Rambler, 
the Ayrshire or Evergreen Roses, or the Pen¬ 
zance Briers, any of these would make good 
stocks to bud other Roses upon. In fact, it 
would pay anyone to plant a hedge of the 
lovely Penzance Briers that would afford a 
charming display in June and provide plenty 
of cuttings to strike in the autumn. We 
should discourage the use of the Manetti 
stock. If you are anxious to propagate some 
Rose plants for yourself, why do you not put 
in cuttings from the varieties you desire to 
increase? The Hybrid Perpetuals root very 
readily, and the Teas and Hybrid Teas can 
be rooted under bell glasses if inserted dur¬ 
ing August. You would obtain plants quite 
as quickly as from the budded stocks, and 
they are far more reliable.] 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT BUDS. 

I have read with interest the letters on 
“ Birds and buds ” in your paper. I quite 
agree with J. Sugdeu (February 10th, p. 651) 
that bullfinches are very handsome -birds, 
but regret that, with my experience of them, 
I do not feel justified in pleading for their 
freedom and lives. The gardens here, of 
which ten acres are planted with fruit-trees, 
are situated about one mile from Chosen 
Hill. I seldom see any bullfinches here until 
December, from which time until the end of 
March (if they are not caught or destroyed), 
they work havoc amongst the Plum, Pear, 
Gooseberry, Damson, and Raspberry buds. 
They are also fond of Privet berries, the 
seeds of the Ash-tree, and Hawthorn buds, 
but the damage to these is immaterial. If 
they are allowed their way amongst the fruit 
buds mentioned, the result is most dis¬ 
heartening, as they cover the ground be¬ 
neath the trees with the brown and white 
scales of the buds, almost stripping some of 
the trees. Where the trees arc on the-Grass, 
the bud scales are not easily noticed, but in a 
garden or under trees overhanging a path, they 
can hardly escape notice. This, of course, is 
before the buds have opened, and the petals 
fall of their own accord. There can be no 
mistake between the damage done by these 
birds and damage from frosts, as bullfinches 
take the buds before they open, whereas dam¬ 
age from frosts occurs after they have opened. 
My Apple buds and some of the Penr buds 
are never touched, but each winter indi¬ 
vidual Pear-trees are attacked by different 
birds. J. Su’gden suggests that these birds 
may be after insects. I do not agree with 
this. They take almost all the buds on cer¬ 
tain trees, and do not touch those on others, 
which they no doubt would if after insects. 
If buds from certain trees are given to cap¬ 
tive bullfinches, they take them all; and, 
when working a tree, they take all the buds 
near them, not examining them as do the 
tits. Also, if the birds are killed, and their 
crops examined, they will be found full of bud 
centres. A good way to catch the birds is 
with a few limed twigs on a Privet hedge, 
using a stuffed cock bird, or a live one, as a 
decoy. Amongst the larger fruit-trees they 
are much more difficult to catch, but may be 
easily shot, though care is required not to 
damage the trees. 

I should like to call attention to the re¬ 
marks oil these birds by the Rev. C. A. Johns, 
B.A., F.L.S., in his “ British Birds in Their 
Haunts.” He says: u Unfortunately for the 
gardener, nothing will satisfy them* hut the 
blossom buds of fruit-trees, especially those 
which are cultivated. They pay most unwel¬ 
come visits to Gooseberries, Plums, and 
Cherries, and, if undisturbed, continue to 
haunt the same trees until all hope of a crop 
is destroyed, the ground being strewed with 
the bud scales and rudiments of flowers.” I 
believe if gardeners will carefully watch bull¬ 
finches they will come to the same conclusion. 
It seems a great pity that such a handsome 
bird should be so destructive. 

F. C. C. 

Uucclecofe Gardens, Gloucester, 

February 19th, 1900. 


NOTES ANI) HE PLIES. 

Injury to tree.— Round the stump of an old tree 
in my garden I observed to-day what I thought at 
Qrst was u emu of fiincri PIos.t rtl> 0 opv„t;„n ,.i. 


that they were neat little dines of wood, sui-li as 
enclosed, and that at the top of the .stump tlieiv 
was a round hole, as clean cut as if done with a 
bit-und-brace, going down several Inches into the 
wood. Would you kindly tell me in Gardening what 
kind of insect or other creature has made the boring, 
and whether it will be injurious to anything else 
in the garden, and should, therefore, be destroyed? — 
Ulster. 

[I think that there can be no doubt but 
tliat the hole in your tree-stump lias been 
made by someone with a centre-bit, or an 
augur. You speak of the hole being “ some 
inches deep.” Centre-bits are not, as a rule, 
more than 3 inches long, so that if the bole 
is deeper than that, an augur was the instru¬ 
ment used, but the pieces of wood look as if 
they had been cut by the centre-bit.— 
G. *S. S.] 

Hollyhocks, fungus on leaves of.—I enclose 
a leaf from a Hollyhock seedling, and should be glad 
if you could tell me through your paper what is tin- 
matter with it and whether there is any remedy to 
prevent all the leaves becoming similarly affected? 
The seedlings have been kept in a cold house all 
the winter, and seem otherwise quite strong. I 
shall be glad if you can tell me what to do with 
them?— D. Kp.skine. 

[Your Hollyhock-leaves have been attacked 
by the Hollyhock rust (Puccinia malvace- 
arum). As they are only seedlings, you should 
not destroy them. Pick off and burn all the 
diseased leaves, and also carefully collect 
any that have fallen, and then spray the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture. Next season. 
on the first signs of the disease pick off the 
affected leaves and spray the plants with the 
above mixture. If in spite of these precau¬ 
tions you cannot check the disease, you had 
better pull up and burn the plants. Holly¬ 
hocks like a well-drained, rich soil, with 
plenty of water during dry weather. "l'lie 
healthier a plant is the more likely is it to 
escape being attacked by any fungus.] 


FERNS' 

FERNS, POTTING. 

The potting of these should be proceeded 
wdth as soon as all other stove plants are 
finished. Early potting of Ferns is not de¬ 
sirable, unless an extra early growtli is 
needed. I like to see Ferns on the move be¬ 
fore potting is thought of. Some kinds arc 
scarcely ever at rest, but from now onwards 
more active growth will be made, the fresh 
soil being laid hold of by the new roots at 
once. At all times it is a good plan to look 
closely after the condition of Ferns at the 
roots, the more delicate-growing kinds need¬ 
ing in this respect rather careful attention, 
hut for a general overhaul this is the best 
time of the year. 

The soil for Ferns will have to be some¬ 
what varied to suit different varieties. The 
Adiantums, for instance, will thrive well in a 
mixture of peat and loam, and if intended for 
cutting nearly all loam may be used. The 
loam will he found to he conducive to a 
harder and more enduring growth, the fronds 
usually being less robust, the pinna* smaller, 
and the colour a paler green. The mixture, 
however, is preferable in a general way for 
the majority. If 1 could always get first-rate 
loam, not too heavy, but with plenty of fibre 
in it, I would use it more freely than peat. 
If, however, this is not the case, a larger 
proportion of peat should be employed ; this 
will prevent the soil from getting too close, 
sand always being used freely. As instances 
in which all peat is desirable (or with but 
little loam), the Gymnogrammas. Cheilan- 
tlies, and Xothoclrenas are examples. I have 
always succeeded best with these Ferns 
when growing them in peat alone, potting 
firmly, as with Heaths and Azaleas. It is 
essential in the culture of this class of Ferns 
to always have the soil quite firm ; a more 
enduring growth is thus made, but it may not 
be quite so rapid. One point in Fern cul¬ 
ture should always be borne in mind ; it is 
that of guarding against 

Overpotting. -Fern-roots are not the 
most robust (unless those of the Tree- 
Ferns) ; when, therefore, the soil gets 
into a sour state before the roots have 
occupied it, they will not afterwards 
do so in a proper manner. A deal may 
be done w T ith many Kepim in the way of re¬ 
ducing the balls'; tli if! Will be found better 
than relying too much upon potting on into 
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likely to be used for decoration. When the 
potting is being seen to a sharp look-out 
should be kept for scale ; this, as most of us 
are aware, is more persistent in its attacks 
upon Ferns than upon many plants. At the 
time of potting this may be done by reducing 
the fronds considerably, the roots at the same 
time being reduced and without any apparent 
check to the plants. I would rather do this 
than spend time in cleaning, unless in the 
ease of choice examples. Moderately firm 
potting for other Ferns besides those speci¬ 
ally mentioned should be followed, and suffi¬ 
cient room should be allowed for a good sur 
face-dressing of fresh soil. See that none of 
lie plants are too dry when potted, or it will 
afterwards be difficult to get the ball into an 
equable state in this respect. Any excess of 
moisture after potting should be carefully 


it is a decided benefit to bind the stem up 
with Sphagnum Moss; into this the roots 
will soon find their way. This is a capital 
plan to follow with young specimens, adding 
fresh Moss at the top each spring. In doing 
this leave the ends of the old fronds when 
cut off at a little distance away from the 
stem, and then pack in between these with 
Sphagnum. Plenty of moisture by using the 
syringe is needed to encourage the roots until 
they have well laid hold of the Moss. 

J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising seedling Ferns (F. L.). Choose 
a warm, shady corner in vour forcing house, 
and if you liavn no propagating-frame in 
it, you had better get a large box that will 
hold a pan 1 foot or 16 inches in diameter, 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM ALBUM. 
The illustration shows a good type of the 
well known Odontoglossum crispum. It is 
one of the most beautiful species in the genus, 
and is deservedly popular with Orchid 
! amateurs. The flowers of the many different 
varieties vary considerably, and numerous 
rare and beautiful forms have appeared, the 
colours ranging from pure white to white 
tinted with rose and mauve, sometimes more 
or less spotted and blotched with red or 
chocolate brown, and there are several varie¬ 
ties with clear yellow markings, but these 
are very rare at present. Few Orchids pro¬ 
duce flowers better adapted for cutting than 
O. crispum, as they remain fresh for at least 



avoided, both at the roots and overhead. 
Light syringing will he beneficial about twice ( 
daily, but shading should for the present be 
avoided. Gymnogrammas, Cheilanthes, and 
Nothoclcenas prefer a rather dry atmosphere, 
and should never be damped overhead, other¬ 
wise the fronds will soon show symptoms of 
decay. Gleichenias do not need to be dis¬ 
turbed at the root very frequently; with 
these in many instances a top-dressing will 
suffice, choosing peat for all but G. diclio- 
toma and G. flnbellata ; these do better in 
loamy soil, particularly the hitter kind. 
Davallias also do not require so frequent pot¬ 
ting as some Ferns; these, too, should have 
top dressings chiefly of peat given them. The 
rhizomes of both of these genera should be 
pegged down into the new soil, being turned 
inwards when further increase in size is not 
required. Davallias may, in the case of 
those sorts which are disposed to make long 
rhizomes, be considerably extended, even 
without potting, by fixing a trellis-work 
around the outer margin of the pot. Peat 
should be fixed upon this, and the rhizomes 
be pegged outwards ; in this way large plants 
may be had in comparatively small pots. 
This should be done just as growth is seen to 
be commencing. 

Tree-Ferns in cool-houses will not yet 
make much advance, but they must not be 
•allowed to get dry at the root. Nothing in¬ 
jures these noble-growing Ferns so much as 
letting them suffer from w’ant of moisture at 
the roots, and when once the extremities of 
the fronds commence to curl up nothing will 
restore them again. As soon as growth is ob¬ 
served to be on the move any needful potting 
should be seen to. Those which are in rather 
arge pots and not over healthy at the root 
should be reduced by cutting away the ball 
with a sharp tool. This is better than tear¬ 
ing the roots. They can then be easily re¬ 
placed into the same-sized pot. Others 
which do not absolutely require this treat¬ 
ment, and will bear a shift into larger pots 
should have that attention. Those which do 
not stand in need of either of these inodes of 

--- Hquid- 

ense 


and sufficient glass 
to cover it; then 
cover the bottom of 
the box 3 inches deep 
with Cocoa-nut fibre 
or fine soil for the 
pan to rest on. The 
most difficult part is 
to distribute the 
spores over the sur¬ 
face on which they 
are to be sown, as 
they resemble very 
minute dust. To dis¬ 
tribute them evenly 
an amateur cannt t 
do better than adopt 
what is known as the 
water process. This 
consists in filling the 
pan with fine sandy 
soil, and then satu¬ 
rating the soil with 
water until it floats 
over the surface. 

The spores are then 
sown on the water, 
which enables the 
operator to see 
where they are rest¬ 
ing, and if they are 

evenly distributed ; if not, he can divide them 
with a pointed stick about the surface of the 
water. This having been done the pan is 
gradually lifted, and the water soaks away, 
carrying the spores down with it on to the 
surface of the soil. Before the spores are 
sown the pan is placed in a large vessel of 


Odontoglossum crispum album. From a photograph in Messrs. Sander’s nursery 
at St. Albans. 


ten days or a fortnight when placed in water, 
either in the dwelling-house or in the house 
where they are grown. Where a large num¬ 
ber of plants is cultivated, the flowering sea¬ 
son is considerably prolonged ; indeed, some 
are to be had in bloom throughout the year 


-. . - , with but little intermission. Imported 

water, or cistern, and supported in it up to pieces of O. crispum usually arrive in this 
the nm which keeps the water floating above country in a satisfactory condition, and at 
the surface until the^pan is lifted out. Keep the present time there are thousands of re 


the pan in darkness for the first three weeks, 
and when the soil requires moistening hold it 
in a cistern of water up to the rim, so that it 
may soak upwards through the holes in the 
bottom.—C. 


jiwv nmim in iietfu oi eirt»er or inese pioae 
treatment should hi fed/^tb tfAlV&q 
manure whVn growin£4*Wf. IiJ&fcVr « 


centlv imported plants ready to be distributed 
to those w T ho require them. 

To amateurs commencing the cultivation of 
this species, a few hints as to treatment inav 
prove useful. The newly imported plants 
“Thei English Flower Garden and Home should at once be thoroughly cleaned, cut- 
a'Ar ting away nrry, fafWft or rotting portions. A 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium shady , corner of the cppl-lmiiie . should be 
Soo., 15s. ; jmt free, 15s. Cd. prefyifc^ft N>LImeni] Nurd □ RulTTsIages consist 
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of open woodwork, cover with boards or 
slates, upon which a layer of Sphagnum 
Moss should be placed. The plants should 
then be laid out separately on the Moss. It 
is not advisable to syringe them overhead, the 
moisture arising from the damp paths, etc., 
being sufficient. Too much dampness fre¬ 
quently sets up decay. Another good method 
is to put every piece separately into as small 
a pot as can conveniently be used, filling up 
around the base of the pseudo-bulbs with 
small pieces of crocks, and stand them upon 
a moist stage. Whichever plan is preferred, 
the plants will in due time send up new 
growths, root-action will commence, and it is 
then time to put the plants into their rooting 
medium. Instead of potting up the whole 
number of plants at the same time it is bet¬ 
ter to pick out all those which have made the 
best start, and so by degrees pot up the 
whole of them. Pot each plant separately 
into small pots, and these should be filled to 
three parts of their depth with drainage 
materials, over which a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss should be placed, to prevent 
the smaller particles of the compost being 
washed down among the drainage in water¬ 
ing. Keep the base of each plant about on a 
level with the rim of the pot, and use for the 
compost equal parts of fibrous peat and live 
Sphagnum Moss, mixed up with a moderate 
quantity of small crocks. When finishing off 
the potting have plenty of live heads of Moss 
on the surface, among which the roots seem 
to delight to ramble. The live Moss keeps 
the top of the compost fresh, and in an 
equable state as to moisture. After potting, 
keep the plants in a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at night, according to the 
weather outside, the lower figures for cold 
nights, and the higher when the external air 
is at 50 degs. A few' degrees higher by day 
in mild weather will be beneficial. The 
atmosphere surrounding the plants should be 
kept moist. Shade them from all direct sun¬ 
shine, and only sprinkle the surface of the 
compost when it is dry. Every care must be 
taken not to over-water the plants, especi¬ 
ally in the earlier stages of growth. As the 
plants become established and the new 
growths gain in strength, water maybe more 
frequently and liberally afforded. Whenever 
the outside air rises above 40 degs. the bot¬ 
tom ventilators should be opened wide, and 
w T hen above 50 degs. the top ones may be 
opened, if the weather is suitable. Odonto- 
gjossum crispum delights in plenty of fresh 
air, and special attention should be given to 
this matter at all times. W. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

THE ROMAN HYACINTH. 

The Roman Hyacinth ie, as may be seen by 
the illustration on page 637 of Gardening 
Illustrated, far more graceful than the 
massive garden forms so much cultivated by 
the Dutch, and sent to this country in enor¬ 
mous numbers during the autumn months. 
The Roman Hyacinth, on the other hand, is 
principally grown in the Mediterranean dis¬ 
trict of France and in Italy, where the bulbs 
ripen earlier than in more northern localities. 
In directions for the culture of Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, a great feature is usually made of 
plunging the bulbs out-of-doors for a time 
after potting, to induce them to root before 
they are taken into the greenhouse. That 
they do well with this treatment is proved, 
yet, at the same time, I get equally satis¬ 
factory results in a simpler way. For flower¬ 
ing during the latter half of November and in 
December I pot a few bulbs about the end of 
August or early in September, some more in 
a fortnight’s time, and another lot a fortnight 
after that. For neat little masses five bulbs 
in a pot 5 inches in diameter answer well, 
the bulbs being potted in the ordinary way, 
and then, without any further preliminary, 
they are simply placed on the stage of an 
ordinary greenhouse, where a miscellaneous 
collection of plants is grown. Of course, at 
the time of potting plenty of air is left on the 
house night and day, and this is continued 
till about the end of September, after which 
it is shut up, when neeesdSry! in>£>rd o E k> main¬ 
tain a temperature of 45\^pV t tJP> 5(1 
every case the pots were full of rodO^before 


top growth commenced. One hears so much 
of forcing Roman Hyacinths that the fact they 
can be had in bloom long before Christmas 
with but a little fire-heat may bo news to 
some among the many readers of Gardening 
Illustrated. 

Another method of culture that has been 
adopted this season, at my instigation, has 
been a great success. The bulbs were potted 
towards the end of September, five bulbs in 
a 5-inch pot, ns before, and, when finished, 
they were stood in a sheltered 6pot. in the 
back yard of a London dwelling-house. Here 
they remained (being watered when necessary) 
till a fortnight ago, at which time the spikes 
were all showing, when they were removed to 
a sunny window indoors, and now, as I sit 
writing this, one of the pots standing before 
me is an object of great beauty, being 
full of spikes of expanded blossoms, whose 
perfume is far more delicate and refined than 
that of the large Dutch Hyacinths, especially 
the coloured ones. X. 


THE CHINESE PRIMULA. 

In these days, when the demand for cut 
flowers is so great, plants that cannot be 
grown for this purpose appear to be on the 
decline. This is to be regretted, seeing some 
of our most attractive winter and spring¬ 
blooming kinds have not these merits. Among 
them may be named Chinese Primulas, which 
are so useful during the dullest months of the 
year. Those who have visited nurseries where 
they are well done and those who have seen 
the fine displays made at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and elsewhere 
are aware of this. Another recommendation 
to these is that amateurs may easily grow 
them. I have a friend with only a small 
greenhouse, 18 feet by 10 feet. This ho keeps 
gay through the winter with Primulas. Pelar¬ 
goniums, Freesias, etc. Many fail with 
them in autumn through keeping them in 
close frames and giving too much water in¬ 
stead of affording them a light position in an 
airy structure. Where Primulas have to re¬ 
ceive greenhouse treatment during autumn 
and winter, it is best to sow the seed in May, 
growing the plants on in summer in cold 
frames. I have some that have been treated 
thus now (end of January) full of bloom. 
These have had a temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. at night. If warmer treatment can 
be given, seed may be sown at the end of 
June or early in July. If needed for house 
furnishing, those grown cold are by far the 
best. I have had them given such treatment 
last for weeks by changing them occasionally. 
The stellata forms often find favour with 
ladies from their light appearance. When 
these are well grown they are very effective, 
the spikes, a foot or more long, having three 
or more tiers of bloom. I find the form with 
white flowers and dark stems the best. The 
stellata forms are very useful for cutting. 
The Giant type I find needs better culture. I 
can remember a Southampton firm thirty-five 
years ago having as good a strain of white 
as can be found now, although there has been 
much improvement in the coloured forms. 

_J. C. F. 

THE CAMELLIA OUTDOORS. 
(Reply to Miss M. Bishop.) 

Every now and then there are inquiries in 
Gardening as to the hardiness of the 
Camellia, a subject that cannot fail to be of 
interest to those living in favourable situa¬ 
tions in the south and south-western counties 
of England. Although it is quite true that 
the Camellia will stand with impunity a 
greater degree of cold than the common 
Laurel, the Laurustinus, and other shrubs 
which are generally considered hardy, yet the 
main stems and the stouter branches are, 
nevertheless, susceptible to injury from 
severe frost, this weak point in the plant 
being worthy of attention by those who would 
have fine bushes in the open air. To many 
it may not be generally known that the 
Camellia and similar hard-wooded plants are 
liable in very severe winters to have their 
main stems and stronger branches not only 
cracked, but split into longitudinal shreds. 
Even after being thus injured the Camellia 
will often, if it occupies a north wall well 
sheltered from the wind, live on for several 


months before it actually dies. All that is 
necessary to protect the plant at this weak 
point is to closely enwrap the stem with .straw 
or hay-bands, laying at the same time a little 
Fern or other loose material over the roots. 
The portions of the stems near the ground 
are always the most liable to suffer, while the 
leaves and smaller branches will bear any 
amount of frost with impunity, always pro¬ 
vided, of course, the stems are protected aa 
just advised. In some cases the foliage comes 
down close to the ground, this protecting the 
stems from injury. Such was the case in the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, 
where there were several fine plants in a bor¬ 
der facing the north. Some may say, “ Why 
bestow all this care and trouble on so uncer¬ 
tain a plant liable to be destroyed by any 
severe winter?” Surely the trifling annual 
operation described above would he ample 
compensation for any amount of care be¬ 
stowed on the preservation of a plant of such 
beauty both in foliage and flower. 

As regards culture, there is very little to 
be said. Give the Camellia the shade of a 
north wall protected from the wind and a 
well-drained border. Let the soil be firmly 
rammed round the roots in planting, then 
watered for a time, and no Camellias in pots, 
however well managed, will compare with 
those in the free soil of the open border. 
June is the best month to plant them out, 
and care should he taken to well harden off 
the plants before placing permanently in the 
open air. No greater mistake can he made 
than planting them in a shaded “ nook.” In 
such a position they are no doubt protected, 
but that would prove anything hut beneficial 
in the end, free exposure in summer promot¬ 
ing free flowering and ripening up the wood 
to withstand frost. There is no one book 
published and which deals with the subject. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Chinese Primulas.-— In the dull winter 
days the Chinese Primula is one of the most 
useful plants we have. The improvement in 
the colours and the advent of the semi-double 
forms are a distinct boon, these semi-double 
forms being so valuable for cutting, while 
they can be raised from seed, which always 
comes true. The value and rich colour of 
the Chinese Primula of the present day are 
well shown in some handsome, richly- 
coloured forms that have been sent us by 
Messrs. Stuart and Co., Henriettn-street. 
Covent Garden, who at Nice make a specialty 
of this. We were pleased to note the im¬ 
provement that has been made in the size and 
colour of Chiswick Red. A white variety 
named Snowflake, carrying well-formed 
flowers of good substance, was noticeable, the 
Fern-leaved foliage adding to the beauty of 
the plant. Giant White and Princess Louise 
had white flowers, the habit of the plants 
not being coarse, as is often the case. The 
semi-double form of Chiswick Red was the 
richest we have yet seen, and it is also very 
useful for cutting. Many other colours are 
also represented in the semi-double forms, all 
of which should be grown, if only for their 
value for the cut flower basket. 

Star Gineraria8.— Perhaps because the 
Star Cinerarias are less formal than the older 
variety they are steadily gaining favour—at 
any rate, there are not a few whom I know 
who have expressed themselves pleased with 
them, as, in addition to their decorative 
value, they are useful for cutting. I com¬ 
mend them to the amateur with the small 
house, and, if seed is sown in March or April, 
then plants will be right for blooming next 
November, whilst for a later display May 
should he selected for sowing the seed. It is 
an advantage to give Cinerarias a long sea¬ 
son of growth, as then the danger of getting 
the plants infested with green-fly by having to 
keep them in the house, is reduced. The 
cooler the better is it for the growth of these 
winter-flowering, showy plants, and, when 
they have received their last shift, they 
ought to he given a long period out-of-doors 
on a cool bed of ashes, where they can he 
watered frequently, and syringed to ward off 
any attacks of green-fly. They will also bene¬ 
fit greatly by stimulant^ given from time to 
time. The.ifjea .should. b<? ti> ^eejure large, 
healthy jUAhlsJ Dree-frhiii disease! I'f is when 
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plants are hurried on in heat, and lost time 
is attempted to bo made up, that danger 
JUSUeS.—WoODBASTWlUK. 


ACACIA PUBESCENS. 

The illustration gives a good idea of part of 
a spray of Acacia pubescens. This variety 
makes an excellent wall plant for a cool- 
house, growing freely in ordinary loam, and 
requiring little attention beyond an occa¬ 
sional stopping of the shoots and a liberal 


Acacia pubescens blooms in Mnrch, with 
slightly increased temperature in early 
February, and the flowers last on the plant 
for fully four weeks. 

K. C. Chetwood-Aiken. 
Southlcigh , Truro. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon pyramldalls In 
pots. —Although popular as a plant for the 
rock garden, it is not so widely known as it 
should be that the beauty of its flowers is 



Acacia putescen?. From a specimen sent by Dr. K, C. Chetwood-Aiken, Southleigh, Truro. 


Jupply of water. The fragrant pale yellow 
flowers extend the whole length of the shoots, 
and are borne in racemes of an average 
length of 3 inches, each flower-head being 
$ inch in diameter. The soft, Fern-like leaves, 
of a fresh green colour at the upper part of the 
shoots and of a deeper tint lower down, are 
very graceful, whilst, unlike other pinnate¬ 
leaved Acacias, they neither close together 
at night nor when the sprays are cut and 
placed in water. Tha_-jj^tems are entirely 
covered with minute hairs—as^raplied fevyhe I 
name—and, being lono Vanri lgjfe.id^Tafile^uire 
to be tied here and there. In a toll-house 


considerably enhanced when it is accorded pot 
culture and flowered in a cool greenhouse. 
My first acquaintance with it as a pot-plant 
was some twenty years since, when I saw 
some grandly-flowered examples of it in the 
conservatory at Chiswick House. The flower- 
spikes in this case were from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, and of perfect pyramidal form ; in fact, 
I have never yet seen finer specimens any¬ 
where. Since that time I have grown it in 
pots as well as in the rock garden, and where 
the pure white crimson spotted flowers are 
expanded I am often asked for its name, many 
having apparently never seen the plant 


before. It is just the plant for amateurs 
possessing a cold greenhouse, for it requires 
no more skill in its cultivation than any ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse plant. No heat is needed, 
for it is quite hardy, and the long, pyramidal 
spikes of bloom last well and create a fine dis¬ 
play, either grouped by themselves or 
arranged with other floweriug plants.—A. W. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ARBUTUS. 

The article on Arbutus in a recent issue 
of Gardening, by “W.,” gives one the im¬ 
pression that in clay soils it is useless to 
plant it. No one need be deterred from plant¬ 
ing the Arbutus on this account. The plant 
from which my photograph was taken grew r 
in a heavy clay soil of great depth in a 
Sussex garden of which, until recently, I had 
charge. The blushes had been planted 
somewhere about eighteen years, and now 
form specimens 9 feet or 10 feet in height, 
and of proportionate width. I think these 
specimens were growing in soil of as cold and 
unkind a nature as could be found in the 
kingdom, but each year they bore flowers 
and fruits in abundance, and formed beauti¬ 
ful objects in autumn, the contrast between 
the trusses of flow T ers and the rich crimson 
colour of the fruits being most marked. 
Shelter is of paramount importance in the 
planting of the Arbutus, and demands far 
greater attention than the nature of the soil. 
The south side of a shrubbery with protection 
from the east will suit it admirably, and 
if the surrounding shrubs are of good height, 
so much the better, so long as they do not 
encroach on the Arbutus. If this is allowed, 
the plants would be permanently disfigured, 
as regards shape. A year or two ago 1 plan¬ 
ted some small specimens of Arbutus Unedo, 
and, unfortunately, in order to make use of 
suitable sheltered situations, they had to go 
into heavy, cold ground. The soil was broken 
up to a depth of 2 feet, and a mixture of light 
rich soil was incorporated with the staple. 
The bushes were planted in this, and grew 
aw’ay very well. In replanting Arbutus, care 
should be taken to move the plants with as 
large a ball of soil as can be conveniently 
handled, thus giving as little disturbance to 
the roots as possible. Sufficient light soil 
should be used in planting as before recom¬ 
mended, and a good dressing of half-decayed 
manure or leaf-mould applied to the sur¬ 
face of the soil after planting. I prefer to 
move the bushes in late autumn, after the 
fruits are all off. Attention should be given 
to watering during spells of dry weather in 
the ensuing season till the plants are esta¬ 
blished and able to take care of themselves. 
It is a matter for regret that these beautiful 
shrubs are so seldom seen in gardens, as they 
form noteworthy objects and are w’ell worth 
all the care and attention that can be be¬ 
stowed upon them. Chas. Jones. 

Norwood Villa , Bourne , Lines. 

-After reading the account of Arbutus 

in Gardening of February 24th, as a shrub 
only suited to mild climates, I think it may 
be of interest to mention that there is a fine 
specimen in an old garden in this high- 
lying and exposed district. The Arbu¬ 
tus is, however, in a sheltered position in 
front of a shrubbery, on a gravel subsoil, 
and never fails to flower and fruit well every 
year. L. A. Cartwright. 

Richmond Hill, Bracondale , Norwich. 

CALCEOLARIA INTEGRIFOLIA. 

This Calceolaria, as was stated in an article 
on some of the species (page 663), is one of 
the finest of the race, but is little known out¬ 
side Devon and Cornwall. It was not even 
included in the collection at Kew until about 
three years ago, w'hen I sent cuttings to tho 
Royal Gardens. In the south-west it is one 
of the best of the smaller-flowering shrubs, 
and in July is an unbroken sheet of gold, 
while it also blooms throughout the entire 
autumn. In a few years a plant will grow 
into a bush 6 feet in height and as much in 
diameter. Some writers have stated that it 
is too tender for permanent use in the open, 
but, to my knowledge,fr*TOumber of plants 
came through 17 dega., of frost.in«.November, % 
1904, folldwedl orighV,Utmiiy dhv, which 
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killed hundreds of shrubby Veronicas, as well 
as Cytisus raceinosus, Cordyline australis, 
and Olearia stellulata, and none died, al¬ 
though their leaves were temporarily injured. 
Calceolaria integrifolia is absolutely indiffer¬ 
ent to soil, and will flower well in the poorest 
staple, though not making such growth as in 
rich, deep loam. As an instance of this, a 
row of plants is growing at the top of a dry 
retaining wall, over which Mesembryanthe- 
mum edule falls. Immediately behind the 
Calceolarias is a hedge of Laurustinus. The 
soil is light and very stony, and in the sum¬ 
mer is dust-dry, while it must be full of the 
roots of the Laurustinus and Mesembryan- 
themum, yet the Calceolarias, though making 
little growth, and being rather bare of leaves 
near the ground, never fail to flower well. 
Another Calceolaria mentioned in the article 
as being a good conservatory plant, namely, 
C. Burbidgei, though being far more tender 
than C. integrifolia, and generally killed, 
even in the south-west, in exposed situations 
when subjected to a few degrees of frost, 
proves hardy in sheltered positions in front 
of a wall, but not trained to it. I have a 
fine plant which has been in flower since 
October, and is still bearing over a dozen 
bloom-clusters. 

S. W. Fitzhbrbert. 

Kingswear, South Devon. 


VEGETABLES. 

VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 

WHEN a query is put as to a small, but good, 
selection of Potatoes for planting, the ques¬ 
tioner probably little dreams that there are 
some 4u0 varieties in commerce under diverse 
names, and this huge number is being con¬ 
stantly added to, new varieties being put 
on the market each year. The other day, 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons staged at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, a 
wonderful collection of some 240 dishes, and 
nearly 150 varieties. It did seem as if every 
known variety was there represented, yet, on 
turning to the schedule for the present year 
of the National Potato Society it is found 
there that no less than 352 varieties, or, at 
least, diversely named, were shown at the 
society’s exhibition last year. It is thus seen 
that making a selection of but half-a-dozen 
varieties or so is very difficult, but general 
repute in garden trials shows that some sorts 
seem to stand out from others as specially 
good for ordinary culture. Of these Ashlenf 
Kidney, May Queen, Duke of York, Sharpe’s 
Express, Syon House Prolific, Snowdrop, 
Sir J. Llewellyn, Windsor Castle, Up-to- 
Date, Duchess of Cornwall, Superlative, and 
The Factor make a dozen early, mid-season, 
and late that would be hard to beat. Yet 
were the editor to invite from readers an 
election of, say, twelve varieties, early and 
late, of recognised local excellence, no doubt 
that dozen would be increased six times over. 

Could anyone embark in a trial of every 
one of the assumed 400 varieties in com¬ 
merce, he would undertake a very interesting, 
if not a profitable, operation. But no one 
need do that. It is not difficult from tuber 
appearance alone to tell, whether distinct 
or otherwise, every coloured variety, and 
ascertain identity. However, very few of these 
need be grown. The synonyms, or, if not 
actual synonyms, at least those which won¬ 
derfully closely resemble each other in tuber 
and in" top, are those of the Up-to-Date race 
or breed. There are so many of these, all 
good croppers generally, and, because com¬ 
ing from similar parentage, so greatly alike. 
Probably were some twenty to thirty of these 
so-called diverse sorts grown side by side it 
would be found that one general character, 
habit, and appearance ran through them all. 
Even Up-to-Date, specially referred to be¬ 
cause so widely known and grown, is but 
Scottish Triumph, previously in commerce, 
but the Up-to-Date section seems to hold the 
field in name, at least. All this family like¬ 
ness, which is so embarrassing and annoy¬ 
ing to purchasers, does but show that too 
many raisers have been working on the same 
lines and with similar parents. Surely that 
is needless. There is Jucli a macs * T 
in commerce that thek i&Ao £ 


Up-to-Date so frequently as a parent. If 
raisers, whilst keeping in mind crop, table 
quality, and robustness of habit, would seek 
to obtain dwarfer, bushier, and thus more 
protective tops for the rows, great gain should 
result all round. 

Any variety, however big a cropper it may 
be, that habitually produces large tubers 
should be rejected. Far too many of our 
main crop varieties do produce far too large 
tubers—samples that range from 12 oz. to 
20 oz. each. Such croppers are not wanted. 
What are needed are those which give to a 
root from 4 lb. to 6 lb. of really nice even¬ 
sized ware tubers, ranging from 6 oz. to 9 oz. 
at the most. Such varieties would have great 
market value, because their percentage of 
good ware would be so high. We may be 
proud of our 400 assumed varieties, but even 
those leave much room for improvement. We 
want, not hurried, but systematic cross-breed¬ 
ing and rigid selection, conducted patiently, 
to give us the Potatoes still needed. 

_A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Tomatoes.— Would you kindly tell me 
the cause of a brown fungus coming on the under¬ 
side of the leaves of Tomato plants? My plants last 
year were very badly affected. Is it best to have 
fresh soil each year? The disease began to show 
after three or four bunches of fruit had set, and 
then it very soon went through the house. Every 
plant was affected in a very short time. Do you 
advise cutting leaves off Tomato plants?— Tomato. 

[Your plants w'ere attacked by the Potato 
disease fungus (Peronospora infestans), which 
is often found on Tomato plants in the open. 
Fre9h soil is preferable each year, but especi¬ 
ally so now your plants were last season 
attacked by this dreaded fungus, as the 
spores are in the soil, there to remain until 
the warm weather in spring fostered their 
germination. Remove every particle of soil, 
and, if possible, bury it at the bottom of a 
trench, or put it on a smother-fire, wash 
glass and woodwork, and lime-wash what¬ 
ever walls there are connected with the house. 
Should the disease again appear, cut away 
and burn at once any portion of leaf affected, 
and afford a free circulation of air, as a 
stagnant atmosphere promotes the spread 
of the fungus. A partial removal of the foli¬ 
age does no harm, but some carry it too far, 
and almost denude the plant. This is wrong, 
as the plant cannot perfect its crop. Grow 
your plants from the start near the glass 
roof, so that they shall be as sturdy as pos¬ 
sible, avoiding high night temperatures, 
55 degs. to 60 degs. being ample, and grow on 
without a check, repotting or planting out in 
permanent quarters before the plants get pot- 
bound. Grow on single stems, removing all 
lateral growth as soon as it can be laid hold 
of, and we would advise you to fumigate the 
structure with nicotine compound every few 
weeks. A good turfy loam with a little bone- 
meal and wood-ashes is preferable to any 
fresh manure being added to the soil, as this 
only causes rank growth and few flower 
trusses, relying more on diluted manure-water 
as soon as few fruits are set. Tomato plants 
require abundance of root waterings as soon 
as well rooted, either in pots, tubs, boxes, or 
borders, and a little bone-meal strewed over 
the surface soil quickly brings the roots to 
the top, and thorough drainage is of the 
utmost importance.] 

Manuring poor garden.—I am taking a house 
and garden from end of March, and want to plant 
garden with general crop. The soil is in poor condi¬ 
tion, and varies in depth from 1 foot to 2 feet, 
lying on shaly limestone. The size of garden is 
60 yards hy 10 yards. Kindly advise as to manuring? 
Do you recommend artificial or stable-manure? If 
artificial, what kind, and how much per square yard? 
—R. Too VET. 

[If you can obtain animal-manure in a 
half-rotten condition, dress your garden 
ground with that, by all means. If the 
manure is fresh when obtained, throw it into 
a heap, damping it with water or house 
slops freely, letting it lie until it begins to 
steam, then at once turning it, adding more 
moisture in so doing, and letting it partially 
heat again ; then in that condition spread it, 
a barrow-load at a time, over the ground, 
and at once dig it deeply in. When so pre¬ 
pared the manure both warms the soil, and, 
being moist, soon decomposes or becomes 
soluble. It is almost useless to apply fresh 
or crude animal-manure to ground so late, 


as it does not then fully decompose to en¬ 
able crops to assimilate it in the summer. 
Even if you apply such dressing, the ground, 
being damp, it will be well to add a dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, 
finely crushed, at the rate of 3 lb. per rod 
area, when crops have made some growth. 
These salts very auickly dissolve, and should, 
therefore, be applied when crops have ample 
roots to utilise them. The primary objec¬ 
tion to applying artificial manures now, the 
spring being so far advanced, is that phos¬ 
phates and potash (bone-flour and kainit) 
take some time to become soluble, and if 
warm, dry weather sets in, they often remain 
undissolved all the summer. Unlike wet 
animal-manure, they give no moisture, but 
rather absorb it from the soil. A manure- 
dressing which does in the spring and sum¬ 
mer impart moisture as well as plant food, 
is, therefore, of the greatest service. It is 
very unfortunate, but myriads of cultivators 
seem not to understand how manures should 
be prepared for application. Dig your 
ground as deeply as possible in all cases.] 
Broccoli Backhouse's Winter White 
(Amateur ).—This an old and very good Broccoli 
which used to be much more frequently grown than 
now. It is as reliable as many other varieties; but 
in severe frosty periods there is no midwinter 
Broccoli that can claim to be hardy. This kind 
should heart in in February and March. We have not 
found it liable to bpjduess given normal treatment. 
No Broccoli need be sown in autumn—the season is 
sufficiently extended from a New Year sowing. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Zonal Pelargoniums should be 
potted off as soon as rooted. The Chrysan¬ 
themums will do in a cool house or pit into 
which frost does not enter, but Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums should have a little heat to start 
them into growth. Zonals, Ivy-leaved, and 
Oak-leaved Pelargoniums that were potted 
off some time ago will be ready for 5-inch 
pots, and, if helped on in heat, will make 
useful plants for spring decoration. The 
same treatment will suit Fuchsias and Helio¬ 
tropes, which are very useful during the 
spring, when Azaleas and some other plants 
are over. Fuchsias and Heliotropes, which 
make, in 6-inch pots, pretty standards from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, must be helped on now 
in heat, and the leading shoots pinched from 
time to time to obtain goed shaped plants; 
in fact, there is a good deal of pinching to do 
during the growing season, especially among 
soft-wooded plants. Show and fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums, if well grown, will take the place 
of the Azaleas by-and-bye, but they want 
careful attention now, especially as regards 
watering and training. The plants, too, are 
rather subject to green-fly, and the house 
should be vaporised occasionally. To do 
Pelargoniums well, they should have a house 
to themselves during growth, and be taken to 
the conservatory as soon as the flower-buds 
begin to expand. During the formation of 
the flowering buds liquid-manure should be 
given twice a week, changing the liquid food 
occasionally. Firm potting is essential, and 
water must be given only when dry. If a 
gardener can grow Pelargoniums well he will 
nave no difficulty with other soft-wooded 
plants. Prunus triloba is a very pretty pink 
flowered bush that is easily forced into 
bloom at this season, and, if taken to the 
conservatory as soon as the buds show colour, 
the flowers will last some time, and a group 
will be attractive among other things. 
We have found standard Roses in 7-inch pots 
very useful at this season, when in bloom, 
to give elevation among low-growing things. 
A few standard Roses with pink or crimson 
flowers are very effective among a mass of 
Arum and other Lilies. The bright-leaved 
Japanese Maples may be used in a similar 
way. Keep tne night temperature down to 
50 degs., and see to the ventilation. 

8tOV0.— This is a season for repotting 
many things. Most people now grow a few 
Orchids, and when growth commences is the 
time for overhauling the collection and tak¬ 
ing note of their condition and requirements. 
Plants on blocks will probably require fresh 
Sphagnum worked, ip., round their roots to 
encourage new growth. Plants in baskets 
and pots caq have some of the old exhausted 
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stuff picked out, and be top-dressed with 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum. Any plant out 
of condition may want more drastic treat¬ 
ment. Such must be thoroughly freed from 
all sour stuff and decayed roots, and started 
afresh in new fibrous material, with abun¬ 
dant drainage. The terrestrial species, which 
are usually grown in pots, must have 
abundant drainage, the pots to be at least 
half-filled, and though the potting material 
is light and fibrous, it should be firmly 
ressed into the pot, otherwise it may not 
e sufficiently retentive of moisture. All 
plants should be very carefully watered after 
repotting. This does not mean that the water 
should be given in driblets, as when the roots 
of a plant become dry the whole should be 
moistened and then wait till the plant be¬ 
comes dry again. The fine-rosed syringe 
may be used often to damp the foliage. 
After repotting, all plants may be kept a 
little closer and warmer to encourage root 
action. Night temperature now, 65 degs. 
Damp floors as required to give atmospheric 
moisture. 

In the Vineries.— The work now will be in¬ 
cessant. Sublaterals must not be permitted 
to extend at this season, as their expansion 
and subsequent removal when some growth 
has been made tend to disorganise root- 
action. Any treatment by which growth is 
suddenly checked must be harmful to steady 
progress. The best treatment of sublateral 
grow th is, I thiuk, to rub off all shoots below 
the bunch of Grapes when small, and pinch 
all above to one leaf. This treatment is so 
simple that no one can make a mistake. 
Later on, when the Grapes are colouring, 
some advantage may be given to weak Vines 
by permitting a little more freedom of growth, 
but at all times and seasons the growth of 
all fruit-trees under glass must be well under 
control. In the early houses, after the 
Grapes are thinned is a good time to give 
extra nourishment, should it be required, 
and in most cases where Vines are carrying 
a good crop some help will be necessary, 
and at this season whatever is used should 
be reasonably quick in its action, and should 
be nitrogenous in character. There is plenty 
of special Vine manures in the market, all 
more or less suitable, and these may either 
be given in the water or be sprinkled over 
the surface of the border and watered in 
with tepid water. Do not use cold water at 
this season. Sixty-five degs. will be a suit¬ 
able night temperature. 

Pines. —This is the usual season for going 
through the Pines to repot or top-dress suc¬ 
cessions and renew the plunging beds. All 
available hands are usually placed cn this 
job, so that the work may be got through 
quickly and the plants placed again in posi¬ 
tion. Successions of the first class wnich 
are ready to show fruit, or, perhaps, are 
already showing, will do with top-dressing, 
as liquid food can be given, os required. All 
old stools from which fruits have been cut 
will be denuded of suckers, and the old 
plants thrown away. This will give the 
much-needed room for the young stock com¬ 
ing on. The best soil for Pines is two-thirds 
best learn obtainable, and the remaining 
third should be made up with manurial mat¬ 
ters, which should include bone-meal and soot 
in small quantities. A sprinkling of soot 
and a handful of crushed bones may be 
placed over the drainage, as the best roots 
will be found at the bottom of the ball. After 
repotting, water should be given with judg¬ 
ment, and fruiting plants which have filled 
the pots with roots may have weak liquid- 
manure at every watering. The syringe 
should be used every fine day. Night tem¬ 
perature for fruiting-house, 65 degs. to 
70 degs.; succession-house, 60 degs. to 
65 degs.. bottom-heat 85 degs. Ventilate at 
present at the ridge only. Close early with 
a saturated atmosphere. 

Melons and Cucumbers.— Melons are 
usually grown in rather heavier soil than 
Cucumbers, and should never be shaded, air 
being given when the/th^rpaqmeter^Tpadies 
80 degs. to 85 degs. Gyld ^drahijb -Aip^t al¬ 
ways be avoided, and the plants^in the house 
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them their head for a time. In pits and 
frames the treatment is different, the plants 
being stopped to get breaks enough to fill 
the frame. It is important for Melons to 
have a firm root run, to give strength and 
firmness to the growth, as the fruits set bet¬ 
ter under such conditions. We have grown 
Melons and Cucumbers in the same house, 
but prefer to have them in separate houses, 
as it is important for Melons to retain all 
their old foliage, which should be hardened 
by ventilation and exposure to light. 

Ferns In the house. —Maiden-hairs which 
have been grown cool and kept rather dry 
will now be showing signs of growth, and will 
require more water, and possibly repotting. 
But where the pots are w r ell drained and are 
potted chiefly in loam, they may not require 
repotting. The same thing may happen in 
Fern-cases, and then a top-dressing will suf¬ 
fice. Pterises being stronger rooted, should 
be repotted, special encouragement being 
given to young plants, as in the course of 
time they will take the place of the old 
plants. 

Outdoor garden. —Sow Sweet Peas for 
succession. Those sown in autumn will re¬ 
quire a little earth drawn up to the stems, 
and sticks placed round the clumps or along¬ 
side the rows for the plants to cling to. The 
lants raised in pots under glass should be 
ardened off ready to plant out. Carnations 
that were potted up in the autumn and new’ 
kinds brought in may be planted out when 
the beds are ready and the weather suitable. 
Stir the soil among the plants set out in the 
autumn. There has been no frost to disturb 
them during the winter, and if the plants 
were mulched, loosening it with a small hoe 
or fork will let in the sunshine and encour¬ 
age growth. Achillea mongolica is a very 
useful white-flowered hardy plant in the 
border, and the blooms are valuable for cut¬ 
ting, especially for dinner-table decoration. 
There is a new white-flowered Aster (Michael¬ 
mas Daisy), named Snowdon, that will be 
very valuable for cutting. It has larger 
blooms than most of the white-flowered vari e¬ 
ties. If it should be necessary to divide 
Hellebores (Christmas Roses) to increase 
stock, the present is the proper time to do it. 
In preparing the site, work in a lot of vege¬ 
table matter, leaf-mould, with some coarse 
sand. The position should be shaded from 
the mid-day sun. If any seeds have been 
saved, sow in pots or boxes under glass. They 
are slow in germinating, and if sown outside 
many of the little plants disappear. Heeds 
of choice Carnations should be sown under 
glass, the seedlings hardened off and planted 
out later. 

Fruit garden.— Among late Apples, Alfris- 
ton, Annie Elizabeth, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert are among the best, and are not par¬ 
ticular about soil; and, so far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, are not subject to canker. Tnoee 
who have useless trees to regraft during the 
coming season might do well to secure grafts 
of these varieties, and those who want a 
really good dessert Apple might plant Lord 
Burghley on the Paradise. It will come in 
after Cox’s Orange and Charles Ross. But 
to grow good Apples more attention must be 
paid to their cultivation, especially as re¬ 
gards keeping the trees free from insects, and 
the bark must be kept clean and bright by 
winter dressings of insecticides. Those who 
have trees affected with canker should make 
an effort to get rid of the fungus by dressing 
the wounds, at the same time lifting the 
roots out of the bad subsoil. Canker cannot 
be cured by dressing the wounds alone. The 
disease must be fought by making the roots 
comfortable, so that the wood may be healthy 
and matured properly. A dressing of newly* 
slaked lime scattered and lightly forked in 
beneath Gooseberry bushes which have been 
attacked by caterpillars will be useful in 
reducing the number of the larvae. A better 
way, but a more troublesome one, would be 
to remove 3 inches of the surface soil and 
bury it in a trench 2 feet depp, bringing back 
fresh soil and a little manure to fill up be¬ 
neath the bushes. Gooseberries, as a rule, 
if not over-pruned, bear freely every year, 
and the trees need support to enable them 
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Solid Red, Sulhain Prize Pink, and Stan¬ 
dard Bearer are good varieties. Marrow 
Peas may be sown several times this month. 
Plant thinly and isolate the rows. There is 
plenty of good varieties to choofce from now. 
Autocrat, Walker’s Perpetual, and Daniels' 
Matchless Marrow are good, but there are 
too many varieties, or so-called varieties, of 
Peas. The wondeT is that some of the in¬ 
ferior kinds are still grown. Ne Plus Ultra 
and Veiteh’s Perfection are grown in many 
country gardens because they are reliable 
and the flavour is excellent. Those w f ho raise 
a few Brussels Sprouts under glass may find it 
advisable to sow a few seeds outside now for 
succession. The vegetable grower must not 
depend upon one sowing for anything. Onions 
raised in heat may soon be moved to a cool 
frame to harden off. The land has, doubt¬ 
less, been manured and trenched, and, if 
possible, a further top-dressing of short stuff 
may be applied now and lightly forked in 
with advantage. April will be time enough 
to plant out. Young Carrots coming on in 
frames, if at all crowded, should be thinned, 
but as they can be used when quite small, 
not much thinning will be required. Let¬ 
tuces iu frames should be tied up to blanch 
when large enough. Give air freely when the 
weather is suitable, and liquid-manure may 
be given if the soil is not moist enough. If 
the plants are starved the insects may 
attacx them. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts front a Garden Diary. 

March 19th. —We are still putting in cut¬ 
tings of several things, and shall continue 
doing so till sufficient stock has been ob¬ 
tained. Of course, late cuttings must be 
worked on in heat. We are making room in 
houses by moving some of the hardiest things 
to cold-frames, but shall mat up at night. 
French Beans are planted in succession, ns 
when once gathering begins a supply must be 
kept up. They do very well in warm pits 
now and are coming on elsewhere. 

March 20 th. —There is a good deal of work 
in the kitchen garden now in seed-sowing. 
We grow most of our Onions by starting the 
plants in boxes in heat and planting.out on 
well prepared land early in April. At pre¬ 
sent the plants are being hardened off in cold- 
frames, with the lights off during the day. 
We are using a mixture of muriate of potash 
and superphosphates with the early Potatoes, 
scattering it in the drills with the Potato 
sets ; a pound to five or six yards. 

March 21 st. —Nets have been placed over 
fruit-trees opening their blossoms. Stirred 
the surface betwreen the Strawberries. The 
ground was top-dressed in autumn, and this 
has been stirred up to let the sun into the 
ground. Of course, the manure remains on 
*tlie surface, and later on a mulch of litter 
will be given. The plants look healthy. 
Strawberries in pots are in cold-frames, and 
relays from the stock are moved indoors 
oftener now. 

March 22 nd.— Lawns are rolled after rain. 
The walks have just beeu dressed with weed¬ 
killer. This anuual dressing suffices to. keep 
the walks clean. Paths which are much used 
are turned over and put into shape at this 
season, and a little fresh gravel given cn the 
surface. All Ivies on walls and used as edg¬ 
ings have been cut in pretty close with the 
shears. 

March 23rd .—Planted more early Pota¬ 
toes. Earthed up Potatoes in frames. Plan¬ 
ted out Peas which had been raised in pots 
under ghuss. Planted Cauliflowers in warm 
trenches in front of forcing-house. Sowed 
more Tomatoes and Melons and Cucumbers. 
French Beans are planted in Tomato-house 
between the rows of Tomatoes. We have 
had good crops of Beans in this way. 

March 24 th. —Moved Chrysanthemums tu 
cold frames. They are at present, in small 
pots, and will be brought on quietly. We are 
still taking a few r cuttings of new sorts. 
Sowed large patches, of hardy anuuals in 
variety among shrubs in a new bed, and 
planted tieveral groups of Lilies.V Forced 
nulhs have hean nlanted out. round the mar- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers an inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: Au communications should be clearly and concisely 
wntten on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of GIkdexlvo, 17, FumivaLstreet, Ho Worn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used t n th* paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time tn advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. r * 


N amin g fpnit. —Readers who desire our help in 
nawmw fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
%n different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist tn its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
unse poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Tyumen 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Vice destroying Crocus bulbs (E. Law and 

J. S .).—The only way is to trap and poison them. 
The latter is the more summary method, but the 
former is the better. It is advisable to frequently 
vary the kind of trap and bait. We have always 
managed to keep down mice by using the figure-four 
brick-trap, baiting this with cheese, fat meat, or 
Beans soaked in water until they are quite soft. 

Dark red Rose for winter flowering 
(IF. Vowles).—The njarket-growers find that Liberty 
and General Jacqueminot are two of the best Roses 
of their colour for winter and early spring flowering. 
The new variety, Richmond, is said to be better 
than Liberty, but this has io be proved. Papa 
Gontier is an excellent red Rose for midwinter 
flowering, but its colour is not very deep. We are 
still looking for a really good velvety red Rose that 
will answer to the one you desire. We do not know 
of any noted Rose growers at Rennes. There are 
several nurserymen at Orleans, and also at Angers, 
who grow Roses extensively. 

Cutting ont old wood from bush-Roses 
(IF. T. Fowler).—A great deal depends upon the tribe 
they belong to. As a general rule, all old wood over 
two years of age should be removed from the Hybrid 
Perpetual group. Tea and Hybrid Tens also need to 
be freed of a good lot of the old wood, although 
not ali. It is a good plan to cut out one old 
growth each year, removing it quite to the base. 
The shortening of the one-year-old wood must de¬ 
pend upon the vigour of the sorts, those of quite 
moderate growth being cut most, whilst those most 
vigorous are retained the greatest length. Varie¬ 
ties, for instance, such as Baroness Rothschild prune 
back to 3 inches or 4 inches, and Ulrich Brunner to 
12 inches to 18 inches. 


A north wall and north border (C. E. A.).— 
You can cover the wall with some of the many fine 
forms of Ivy, intermingling Gloire de Dijon Roses, 
Clematises (any), and Ampelopsis Veitchi. The only 
difference will be that the Clematises and Roses 
will be later in coming into bloom, and in this way 
provide a succession. The Flame-flower will do 
better on such a wall than anywhere else. In the 
border, Phloxes, Pansies, Auriculas, Ferns, any of 
the herbaceous Spirseas, Liliums, Lenten Roses, Pyre- 
thrums, Campanulas, Asters, Galtonia candicans, 
Columbines, and many other things would do well. 
Many annuals would also do well in such a horder. 
The Logan Berry would not do, as the growths 
would be insufficiently ripened. 

Raising tuberous Begonias (F).—Use loam 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, running both through* 
a fine sieve. Put a layer of crocks over the bottom 
of a shallow pan, and on this some Moss. Put in the 
soil, press down evenly, then water thoroughly. Sow 
the seeds in an hour’s time, and lay a sheet of 
glass over the pan. Stand in your hot-bed and shade 
from the sun until the seeds have germinated. 
When tiny green leaves appear prick into other pans 
or boxes in the same kind of soil, water well, and 
'-hade. When the seedlings have filled these pans 
they may be moved singly into small pots and potted 
on as may be necessary. After the first removal 
from the seed-pans give a little air, increasing it as 
the plants get bigger. Begonias like shade and air, 
and these conditions should always be studied when 
being grown in the greenhouse. 


Rose Marerhal Nlel sheddln# Its foliage 

(//. P. C.). — A few' particulars regarding vour plant, 
such as its age and the treatment it has received 
since you possessed it. and the soil in which it is grow¬ 
ing. would have enabled us to give • ou a more satis¬ 
factory reply. Did you make a border for it, and 
when doing so made arrangements as to good 
drainage—a very important point in the growing of 
this Rose? We surmise the cause of this shedding 
"f buds and foliage to be too mueh moisture at the 
root, but an overdose of artificial manure or inci 
pient e:mker would also have the same effect. This 
beautiful climbing Rose well repays anv initial out¬ 
lay and trouble in the healthy growth it afterwards 
makes. Should your plant appear to dwindle it will 
be better to save time by throwing it awav, planting 
a healthy young specimen in its place. 

Improving the soil of a flower border 
(Jf. AA—Our advice is that you thoroughly over¬ 
haul the border without delay. A garden that has 
been “ untenanted for some years ” ran onli be im¬ 
proved hy such means. * — 

long run. .-‘ifAiReason of 
the present for dealing 
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which will be in need of division, replanting, etc. 
The only other suggestion is to leave all till August 
next, and, having marked the positions of the bulbs 
when these were in growth and lifted them when 
ripened off in early July, dig up the other plants, 
and proceed to trench and well manure the ground 
prior to replanting a selection of the plants. It 
should be quite easy to dig up the perennials now, 
avoiding the bulbous plants for the present, and by 
replanting only the more vigorous portions of the 
plants secure a good flowering from these during 
the year. It is obviously a case to which no half 
measures would at all apply. With the Watercress 
cleared out of the fountain-basin, you could, by 
adding a little more soil—say, 4 inches or 6 inches 
deep—plant Marsh Marigolds, Water Forget-me-not, 
Spiraea palmata, Primula japonica, P. rosea, P. 
Sieboldi in variety, Iris Ktempferi, Bamboos, and 
many more. 

Treatment of Belladonna and Jacobean 
Lilies (South Stafford ).—Both the Belladonna and 
Jacobean Lilies should be potted in some good, last¬ 
ing compost, such as three parts yellow loam to one 
part each of well-decayed, yet dry, cow-manure and 
sand. In potting, the top of the bulb should be at 
least au inch below the surface of the soil. Your 
greenhouse, from which frost is just excluded, would 
be the very place for them, or, if you prefer it, the 
Belladonna Lilies may be wintered in the cold frame, 
if protected during severe weather by mats, as they 
are rather hardier than the others. The Bella¬ 
donnas will push up their leaves rapidly, and, in 
order to keep them sturdy, the plants should have 
plenty of light and air. As the pots get well fur¬ 
nished with roots an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. As soon as the leaves 
begin to turn yellow', which will he almost midsum¬ 
mer, water must be lessened, and when quite dormant 
it should be discontinued altogether. The pots 
must be fully exposed to the sun in order that the 
bulbs may be thoroughly ripened, and thus assist in 
the production of blossoms. After flowering in the 
autumn, they may be wintered in the cold frame 
and treated as above advised. If the roots keep in 
good condition the bulbs may be allowed to stand 
two or three years without repotting. The Jacobean 
Lily flowers in the spring, and is. as a rule, later in 
going to rest than the other. With this exception, 
the treatment above detailed for the Belladonna 
Lily will suit this. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles 

{Stoke Newington). —AU the varieties of Ceanothus 
are easily increased from cuttings, using wood which 
is about half ripe, the end of .luly or August being 
a good time to put such in. The cuttings should be 
about 3 inches or 4 inches lone, and inserted round 
the sides of 4-inch pots in soil composed of sandy 
loam, a little peat, and sufficient sharp sand to keep 
the whole porous. Stand in a cold frame, water 
when necessary, and shade from the sun. They 
will root more quickly if placed in a band-light in 
a greenhouse, lri the spring they should be potted 
off singly, later on transferring to the open ground. 
They can also be increased by layers when this 
can conveniently be done, good plants being quickly 
secured in this way. 

Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus) failing 

(C. Roberts ).—The crippled state of the foliage of 
your Ailanthus is, in all probability, caused by harsh 
winds and sharp frosts in spring, just as the young 
leaves are developing. The roots of the Berberis 
had nothing to do with crippling the leaves. The 
Ailanthus is a liberal feeder, and to encourage the 
development of larger leaves you should, as soon as 
possible, give a top-dressing of some good manure, 
watering it in so that the roots quickly feel its 
influence. While Use Ailanthus forms a really hand¬ 
some tree without any pruning at all, it may, if 
you wish it, be cut back hard, as it soon recovers 
therefrom. When treated in this way the young, 
succulent shoots, which result from this severe prun¬ 
ing, wjll bear larger leaves than the old un¬ 
pruned branches. 

The Jew’s Mallow (Xerria) (//. Brrterlini).— 
This pretty old shrub is commoner in cottage 
gardens than in larger ones, and, whilst it is no un¬ 
common sight to see fine bushes upon the walls of 
cottages, especially in the home counties, one may 
go into many large gardens and not see it at ali. 
Although usually grown against a wall, it will make 
a pretty bush in all but the most exposed and cold 
situations. The rosette-like double orange-flowers 
are exceedingly effective. The commonest kind is the 
double-flowered, and a major or large-flowered form 
is even finer than the type. There is, however, a 
single-flowered form, which makes a pretty and grace¬ 
ful bush, hut it is rarely met with. A variegated¬ 
leaved kind, too, is pretty, but rather tender. In 
favoured localities the Kerria is well worth planting, 
and the contrast between its orange blooms and 
silvery leaves is pretty and uncommon. You ought 
to plant it on a warm wall in your district. Only 
thin out the old and exhausted wood in order to 
allow that which remains to become well ripened. 

FRUIT. 

Non-fruiting Morello Cherry <L. If. M.). — 
Morello Cherry-trees are invariably planted on the 
north sides of walls, getting, in such case, the 
merest glimpse of sunshine only during the longest 
days. But, being on the backs of brick walls on the 
other sides of which the sun in summer shines hotlv, 
the brickwork does become materially heated or 
warm through, hence the Morello Cherry-wood is 
helped to ripen much more than can that on your 
tree which is growing on the back of a wooden out¬ 
house. It is, therefore, possible that the summer 
growths made, aud w'hich produce bloom and fruit 
the following year, do not fully ripen, and thus 
remain infertile. You also mention that the tree is 
partly shaded by trees. That, again, is detrimental. 
Just now cut out hard down to main branches any 

old shoots or branches that it n^.l, .o to rro..;,,' 


and see how far it may be possible to induce new 
strong shoots to break out. The tree would also, no 
doubt, benefit from a dressing of manure laid over 
the roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables in a north border (C. E. A.).— 
If the border be used for vegetables only, then let 
it be for such use in hot weather, when a cool posi¬ 
tion may be helpful to dwarf Peas, French Beans, 
Turnips, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Lettuces, Radishes, 
and Spinach. All depends on the soil and its pre¬ 
paration as to whether you will obtain good crops 
or otherwise. 

Pinching Cucumbers (IFifd Briar).—By outdoor 
Cucumbers, we assume you mean the section com- 
| monly called ridge Cucumbers. These are not coarse 
growers under the most favourable conditions, and 
need all the sun-warmth, with shelter from cold 
winds that can be furnished to them. It is best to 
always have the plants on slightly raised mounds. 
If shoots become unduly long, and that is a rare 
circumstance, the points may be pinched out to in¬ 
duce the shoots to break or throw outside shoots, 
as it is those, as a rule, which produce fruits. If, 
however, any of these shoots, after becoming from 
12 inches to 15 inches long, show' no signs of fruit¬ 
ing, they may be cut right out. Fruits, however 
small, are soon recognised as such, and shoots hav¬ 
ing them can always be preserved. Still, any shoot 
having two or three fairly well-formed fruits on it 
will be all the better if its growing point be pinched 
out two or three leaves beyond the last fruit. 

Sowing Runner Beans or Poas (Subscriber). 
— It is not easy with experience limited to mid- 
England to determine exactly Devon climatic condi¬ 
tions, but, as your garden, though near th^ sea, 
has a northern aspect, we should treat it as if more 
northerly than Devon is. For that reason we ad¬ 
vise you to sow’ Runner Beans early in May, giving 
them ample root room and manure well buried down. 
Let the beans be fully 9 inches apart in the rows. 
When the time for the exhibition is but a fortnight 
off, select pretty straight Beans just forming and 
pinch off others from the cluster, thus getting a 
fine sample. As to Quite Content Pea, as that is a 
tall, strong grower, sow at the same time and on 
equally deep-worked soil, giving each seed a space of 
10 inches, as your primary object is to secure the 
finest possible pods. Sow Sweet Peas, with similar 
care and ample room, middle of April and middle 
of May. Whether growth be quick or late depends 
much on climatic conditions. All these things will 
need ample watering. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

L. X. —See article “ Violets from Cuttings,"in our issue 

of December 2, 1905, p. 518.- Hose .—1, Tropeolum 

canariense, T. Lobbi&num, Eccremocarpus scaber, Mau- 
randya Burclavana, and annual Convolvuli would answer 
well. 2, The onlv variety of the shade you wish is Alpine 
Glow. Floriana is of a delicate coral pink, while Melba is 

of a light pink shade.- Alma.— Plant out at onoe. 

They ought to bloom in June, provided the plants you 

«et out are strong.- Aberarder.— 1, An utter imposri- 

bilitv for us to say what it would cost to sink a well. 2, 
We fear not. Keep out the rabbite by protecting the 

trees with netting.-- Tip. —You give us no particulars 

as to temperature or the treatment of the plants. You 
are evidently keeping the plants too close and warm, and 
giving too muoh water at the roots.— —A. M. If.—Write 
to Messrs, Jaa. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, London. 8.W. 
The best plan will be to leave the planting till the 

autumn.- Post Cant.— You had better get some of the 

hybrids of Gandaveneis. In order to make sure of having 
flowers at the right time you will have to plant not less 
than thirty-six corms. putting them into the ground, at 
intervals of a fortnight, from about the middle of March 

up till the first week in May.-A r . de la C. G. —1, You 

can move the Yucca now, but you must keep it well 
watered if the weather is dry. 2, No ; you must keep In a 

cold-frame.- J. E. Leedham —Without seeing the plant 

w’e can only suppose it is Alternanthera to which you are 
referring.-— II. C. Elgie —There is no book dealipg 
specialty with Gloxinias We shall be pleased to give you 
any information you with as to cultivation, etc., through 

our columns. We do not reply to queries by post.- 

o M. Barnett.— Any kind of cart grease should answer. 
You do not say at what time you used it. It ought to be 
applied in the early autumn, and then it will not dry so 
quickly. Kainit is a potash manure, and can be had of 

any dealer in artificial manures.-IF. Vowles. — We 

believe you would be able to procure moet of the sorts you 
name from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham-cross. 

- Thornhill —Your query is much too indefinite.- 

IF. D. —Any large Dahlia grower should be able to get you 

the varieties you mention.- Mums.— You had better 

try it on two or three buds, as, being fairly new, it ie diffi¬ 
cult to say which bud will give the best flower.- 

Basiiator.—We should much prefer to have 4-inch pipes all 
the way—at anyrate, we should not think of using less 

than 3-inch pipes.- Bridget Peugelly. —You can And at 

Kew large specimens of ail the shrubs you mention- 

If. A. Dawson.— Please send specimens of your Cabbage 

S lants. We fear it is clubbing. Be “ Vaporite,” write to 
trawson's, Ltd., 71a, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names Of plants.— James Parnham.— Evidently a 
form of the common Hawthorn. We should like to see 

leaves and flowers when it blooms.- M. D .—The Green 

Hellebore (Helleborus viridie)- M. R.— Spir<ea Thun- 

bergi.— Florist, Blaeuamn — The African Hemp (8par« 

mannia afrieana).- Everett Partridge.— The Broom-rape 

(Orobanche rubra). 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 

(price Is. fid. eaQip pfst ifrflejjts. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3’,d.> for Volume XXVII are now ready, 
and iray be AjJ£J)^a]l or of the Pub- 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOJIATOES-NOTES ON VARIETIES. 
Of late years there has been a great increase 
in the number of novelties, some being really 
distinct and valuable and others differing 
slightly, if at nil. A few of them have been 
sent from America, but the majority are of 
English origin, and are the natural result of 
an increased demand for and great love of 
Tomatoes generally. Not being in a posi¬ 
tion to grow all that have been introduced, I 
must in all fairness content myself with a 
few comments on those I have grown. In 
my opinion, there are none to beat the best 
selections of Perfection. I was among the 
first to grow Perfection, and still think it one 
of the best. In the Duke of York we have 
another very heavy-cropping and handsome 
variety. It is of good shape, nnd its flavour 
is all that can be desired. It is well adapted 
either for house or open-air culture. In 
Ham Green Favourite we have a distinct de¬ 
parture from the popular Perfection type. 
The fruit of this variety, borne in long 
racemes, is moderately large, and of good 
form and colour, the quality also being ex¬ 
cellent. All the foregoing succeed well either 
under glass or in the open, hut would not be 
held sufficiently distinct to be included in a 
collection. Challenger belongs to the same 
class, and is still very popular among all 
classes of growers. The shape and quality 
of this variety, again, are decidedly good, but 
it is not worth growing in the open air, as 
it is given to cracking. 

The Large Red section is among the 
heaviest croppers of all, none setting - more 
freely than this, but when much ribbed the 
fruits are unattractive in appearance, and 
the quality in some of them is none too good. 
The best in this section is Earliest, of All, 
undoubtedly one of the best for open-air cul¬ 
ture and home use. It produces a heavy 
crop of medium-sized, slightly-ribbed fruits, 
many of them showing scarcely any ribs. 
Several selections of Conference are now 
grown, the improved size of fruit being most, 
noticeable. It is one of the heaviest crop¬ 
pers, and equally well adapted for bouse and 
open-air culture. Among the crimson or 
flesh-coloured varieties are two or three ex¬ 
cellent forms, faultless in all other respects 
but the colour. Dedham Favourite is tiie 
best of the Acme class, and is strongly re¬ 
commended for open-air culture. It is a heavy 
cropper; the fruit large, smooth, round, 
and of good flavour. The Peach is quite 
distinct and very attractive in appearance, 
the fruit medium-sized to small, carrying a 
Peach-like bloom, and of excellent quality. 
Magnum Bomtm is a coarse fruit and not 
worth growing. Chemin Rouge greatly re¬ 
sembles Ham Green Favourite, but under 
glass is rather more given to cracking. Hack- 
wood Park Prolific is a heavy-cropping, large- 
fruited variety in the wav of Perfection. 

For open-air PultmtfT "thaw* is nidliing to 
beat Laxton’s Early Tv/Qlf(gatoes 

well suited for open-air”euITiire sfrS Holmes’ 
r — v, _ :., 


much to choose between the two, for both are 
very free. The fruit of these two varieties is 
medium-sized, round, and of good quality. 
With the exception of Laxton’s Early Pro¬ 
lific, those two are the best I know for open- 
air work. Up-to-Date is a very free setter 
and a heavy cropper, the fruit of medium 
size, and the shape all that can be desired. 
It is perfectly round, colour deep red, and its 
flavour is excellent. This variety is becom¬ 
ing very popular with many growers. Two 
years ago I put out in the open fifty plants 
of Up-to-Date, and though it was not a very 
good season for outdoor Tomatoes, not one 
showed the least sign of disease. The plants 
averaged over 6 lh. per plant. 

Yellow Tomatoes are gaining in popularity, 
this being in a measure due to the improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the more recently in¬ 
troduced varieties. Blenheim Orange does 
well either in the open air or under glass. 
The fruit is medium-sized, very smooth, and 
round. The colour is a rich yellow, tinged 
with pink, and I find the quality excellent. 
Large Yellow is one of tin* poorest varieties 
that can he named, and it, is of little value. 
Golden Nugget produces long racemes of 
small, egg-shaped fruit of very good quality, 
the appearance of the plant when in fruit 
being very attractive. I find that it. does well 
in the open air. 

Jirrh . Herbert Tkach era y. 

WINTER-SOWN ONIONS. 
ALTHOUGH many growers of Onions are con¬ 
tent to sow Onion-seed under glass in the 
winter, doing so thinly in pans or shallow 
boxes, and leaving the plants to grow as 
strongly as they can in that way prior to plant¬ 
ing them outdoors, that plan hardly suffices to 
produce the finest of bulbs. Practically every 
liigh-elass grower transplants his seedlings 
from pans into shallow boxes filled with good 
soil. Thev are put into those about 2 inches 
apart, and when about 3 inches to 4 inches 
in height. So treated the plants have ample 
room. and. if kept well exposed to light, and 
air, become very stout and erect. Then, if 
when the planting-out time, from the middle 
to the <nd of April, comes, the plants are 
lifted from the boxes with a trowpl. each on** 
having a nice hall of soil about the roots, 
and so planted oil the well-prepared ground 
ready for them, tliev suffer from the trans¬ 
planting but very little, and root growth is 
quick and assured. Very few persons want 
to grow a great number of such Onion 
plants. For most amateurs and cottagers 
some eighty to one hundred are ample, and so 
many will need but few boxes to hold them, 
very limited frame space, and, when plan¬ 
ted out, need not occupy more than half a 
rod of ground. The dimensions to which 
bulbs so treated will attain would depend on 
the nature of the Onion stork, whether one 
of the best, also on the quality of the ground. 
Tf that has been trenched 2 feet deep, has 
been heavily manured low down, also had a 
dressing of well-decayed manure worked into 
the surface, and a liberal dressing of soot 
and hone-flour, bulbs from 2 lb. to 3 lb. in 

. IV l_ _:_i.: 


I out of the seedlings into boxes is practised, 
yet when transplanted to the open ground 
are lifted from the boxes with loose roots and 
just carefully dibbled in, bulbs so fine as 
those mentioned cannot be looked for, al¬ 
though compared to those got from an ordi¬ 
nary spring sowing thev will he verv fine. 

A. I). 

TURNIPS. 

We may be able to keep these fairly good 
until quite late in spring, yet the first pulling 
is anxiously waited for by the cook, even n 
small, and this thought spurs one on to try 
and be early in the field. Yet how often do 
we find quite one half of the first sowing run¬ 
ning to flower instead of bulbing, causing 
much disappointment to the grower. It has 
puzzled me why these early sowings go to 
flower so quickly, while plants from seed 
sown from April onwards show no signs of 
this. The only reason that I can assign for 
it is the variableness of the weather during 
the month of March, giving the young seed¬ 
lings a chock from which many plants never 
recover. Doubtless drought is answerable 
in many instances, but not always, yet to 
product* a tender bulb frequent applications 
of water are absolutely necessary from earlv 
April until they are ready to pull, should a 
dry season be experienced. The middle of 
March will be found a suitable date in most 
localities to make the first sowing, and a 
warm south border which has been well 
manured and deeply dug is usually chosen. 
Turnips require a firm root run. and it is 
doubtful whefher premature flowering is not 
accelerated hv sowing in loose ground : there¬ 
fore, before drawing the shallow drills give 
the plot, a treacling after it has been forked 
back, then rake down, and set out the drills 
12 inches apart. Should the soil he heavy, a 
free use of wood-ashes will he of much value, 
and may either he scattered over tin* ground 
| previous to getting out. the drills or sown in 
the hitler before the seed. Sow thinly, and 
single out the seedlings in good time, dust, 
frequently willi lime, soot, and wood-ashes 
- this applies to all sowings and give a 
plentiful supply of water in dry weather. 
Extra Early Milan nnd Early Snowball are 
excellent varieties for these first few sowings, 
which should be made every three weeks. 

Devonian. 

PARSNIPS. 

Large roots may be all very well firm an 
exhibition point, but thev are far from being 
the best when cooked and put upon tin* table. 
Medium-sized roots are mu eh more in re¬ 
quest. This being tin* ease, the month of 
March, and near the end, will be quite early 
enough to sow the seed. To grow' nice, clean, 
straight roots the ground must be well pre¬ 
pared, trenched, if possible —at anv rate, it, 
should be dug two good spits deep, and the 
bottom loosened with the fork, or many 
forked specimens will be found when the crop 
is ready to liDfigri^lffrstonnmniirp must come 
into gout act with the .Parsnip, while growing, 
or tlVe very eyil jost meatTbWd will be ap- 
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ground that was manured and has carried a 
previous crop, such as Celery, late Peas, or 
Cauliflower. A moderate surfacing of soot, 
wood-ashes, and lime may with safety bp ap¬ 
plied, but this is best put on previous to 
forking back the plot, with the exception of 
the lime, which may be dug in at the start. 
Before getting out the drills, which should be 
15 inches or 18 inches apart, and not more 
than an inch deep, endeavour to get the soil 
to a fine tilth by forking and raking while in 
a friable condition, removing stones, sticks, 
etc., so that a fairly even surface is pre¬ 
sented. The seed of Parsnips is very light 
and easily blown away, which necessitates a 
calm day for sowing. Tread in the drills 
with the feet and give a final rake over. It is 
a waste of seed to sow thickly, besides en¬ 
tailing more labour in thinning at a time 
when so manv other jobs require immediate 
attention. There was a time when much 
labour was spent in preparing raised beds for 
small seeds, such as Carrots, Onions, and 
the one under notice, but unless the site is in 
a low-lving district and surface-water liable 
to lie about, there is no necessity for this. 

East Devon. 


COLONIST POTATO. 

This fine kidney-shaped Potato, put into 
rommerce by Messrs. Webb and Sms, of 


In a recent issue something was said, under 
the heading of “ Seed order,” at page 612, 
regarding novelties, which I am in sympathy 
with. A good selected stock of many things 
gives better returns than many novelties. 
But then comes in this question of selection. 
Most of us have seen many fine kinds of 
i vegetables and flowers put on the market, and 
after a few years these stocks under this 
name cannot be had. Recently, I noticed in 
the Wislev trials that a firm had special 
mention made of a true stock of Walcheren 
Cauliflower, and this is amongst the oldest 
kinds. I doubt if ever there has been an 
improvement on the original Telegraph Cu¬ 
cumber. How many names has Pea Gradus 
had in this and other countries? The same 
may be said of other standard kinds. I have 
had a stock of this for years. 1 rogue and 
select it every year, and still there is the 
tendency to run back, and were I to discon¬ 
tinue this, the stock would scon run out. See 
j what has been done bv selection with the 
finer types of Runner Beans. Coming to 
flowers, once give up selection in these and 
| see where the stock would be. I have noticed 
this in Silenes, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, 
etc. Nor is the illustration less striking with 
greenhouse flowers, such as Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and things of this kind. The 
l coarse-growing poor oins give double tlie 



Potato Colonist. From a specimen sent by Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordaley, Stourbridge. 


Wordsley, is very early, and has very high 
merit for that purpose. It is a good cropper, 
has haulm of medium height, smooth skin, 
shallow eyes, white flesh, and is of excellent 
quality. So far, the variety is too new' to 
be largely known. It was represented but 
once only at the National Potato Society’s 
exhibition in London last autumn, but will, 
no doubt, soon make a good reputation. 
Earlv-ripening Potatoes, however, are sel¬ 
dom seen at late exhibitions. The additions 
made to that section of late years help 
materially to strengthen early production - 
a matter of exceeding interest now to all who 
grow Potatoes. 


VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS - 
SELECTION OF. 

Now the season is with us when most culti¬ 
vators will be thinking of cropping the 
ground and the kinds of things to be grown. 
The best seeds are the cheapest, and this 
does not depend on names or where bought, 
provided the stock is a good one. This can¬ 
not be maintained unless there has been 
much attention paid to keeping the seed 
stock pure. All who have had much experi¬ 
ence know the care and trouble taken by our 
large seedsmen to rogue and select only the 
best. In doing this thens^re considerable ex¬ 
pense inr^&bjuur and si >£&. /ft is 

of the greatest impoKaiJbV-^tiiaOClFe'-best 
stocks should be used to raise seed from. 


seed, but the seedlings are worthless, com¬ 
pared with the others. Hence, one must go 
on selecting, nnd if growers are to have the 
best they should be willing to pay for it. 

Dorset. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Use of sulphate of ammonia.-Treatises and 
articles on artificial manure advocate the use of sulphate 
of ammonia as a spring stimulant, to the extent of 3 lb. 
per rod, and though hints are sometimes given as to its 
caustic properties, I do not think sufficient stress is laid 
on the danger of applying it carelessly. I first used it 
three years ago, ana spread it broadcast, in the dry state, 
early in March, with the result that I practically destroyed 
all green things on which it settled. Most of them 
reoovered again, though afewdied, and my garden looked 
a perfect wre<k for a fortnight. Profiting by my error, I 
applied it last year in solution, with much less injury to 
foliage. 1 did not, however, keep any record of the 
strength of the solution, and this year I mixed it at the 
rate of 6 oz. to the gallon, with the result that the 
destruction of green foliage is as bad as ever, and all 
young seedlings are, I fear, killed. Will you tell me how 
it should be applied? Also, whether its effect would be 
lost if applied early in February, or even late January, 
before gretn things begin to appear?— A. II. Wollry-Doi>. 

[You use far too heavy closes, and you 
would probably find your difficulty at an end 
if you contented yourself with about a third 
of the quantity, or, sav, at the outside, H lb. 
per rod, which would be at the rate of over 
2 cwt. per acre. This would be best carefully 
sprinkled around the plants—a method quite 
practicable when one is dealing with rods 
or other small areas; but if this is too 
troublesome, it may be mixed with dry earth 


and sown as before. Heavy dressings of 
powerful nitrogenous manures, such as sul¬ 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, are 
wasteful, and, if much of it is really called 
for. it is better applied in two or more doses. 
These manures are very soluble, and will be, 
to a great extent, wasted if applied before 
growth is active, and though this is not so 
much the case with the sulphate of ammonia 
as with the nitrate, we should not apply the 
sulphate so early as January or February.] 

Ottbbares on pasture.—I have ploughed a por- 
tion of a field which has been out in pasture for nearly 
twenty years, and as I want to grow Cabbage and oiher 
plants of the Braseica family, would you please advise me : 
(l) as to whether this would be practical without disturb, 
ing the green sod ? And (2) if you think I could do so this 
year, what wav would you suggest for carrjing out the 
work ?—J. E. K. 

[We infer from your question that you 
have simply had the pasture on your meadow- 
turned over with a plough, and so left with¬ 
out further disturbance. Into that turf you 
propose to plant Cabbages. That should be 
done in the turf ridges as the only soft por¬ 
tions of ground, seeing that the unploughed 
subsoil in the furrows w’ould be hard. The 
turf as it decays would furnish plant food. 
But vou would have to face, first, possible 
attacks of wireworm or grubs, usually found 
abundant in old turf, and, if escaping those, 
would, in hot. dry weather, leave but shal 
low root-hold for your plants. If you re 
ploughed the ground you would but bring the 
green turf to the surface. Possibly if you 
could give the ploughed turf a heavy 
smothering of soot before planting the Cab 
bages some harm from insect pests might be 
avoided.] 

Dwarf Peas.-‘ W. S.” (February 3rd. 
p. 639) furnisher a wide selection of dwarf 
Peas. One of the first introductions of Dwarf 
Peas was Little Gem, a very prolific Marrow ¬ 
fat. variety, a selection from it being sent out 
as Multum in Parvo. With Little Gem ad a 
seed-parent, 1 used pollen from a 3-feet 
Marrow Pea many years ago, and obtained 
from the one pod two distinct varieties— 
Dwarf Prolific, 18 inches in height, and a 
rather larger-podded and still most excellent 
variety, 20 inches in height, Robert Fenn. 
Later came William Hurst, Chelsea Gem, 
American Wonder, English Wonder, The 
Daisy, Omega, Dwarf Defiance. Harbinger, 
Little Marvel, and others, but English Won¬ 
der and The Daisy, for ordinary open culture 
in small gardens or on allotments, are hard 
to beat. These Dwarf Peas may be sown in 
row s 2 feet apart, thus enabling w inter Greens 
to be readily intercropped between them. 
With quite dwarf, wrinkled Marrow varieties 
now so numerous, amateurs find no little 
difficulty in selecting the best.—A. D. 

Mid-winter Broccoli. The winter has 
been very favourable for those varieties of 
Broccoli which naturally turn in about the 
end of the year, the frost experienced at dif¬ 
ferent times not being severe enough to in- 

i 'ure them to any extent. Since the Autumn 
’rotecting variety came to an end I hnve, 
thanks to those two excellent sorts, 
Christmas White and Snow’s Winter White, 
been able to keep up a regular supply. 
Christmas White was ready for use the third 
w'eek in December, and was in cut for some 
three or four weeks afterwards. This is a 
valuable Broccoli, and, although not large, 
the heads are beautiful ami white, nnd tho¬ 
roughly protected. It is of a dwarfer and 
more compact habit than Snow’s Winter 
White, which succeeds it. and this has been 
in cut since Christmas White was finished. 
The stock of this good old Broccoli from 
which the seed was saved must have been 
an exceedingly good one, for there were but 
few rogues among the plants. When it can 
be had true it is the best winter Broccoli in 
cultivation. Superb Early White will suc¬ 
ceed Snow’s White—in fact, a few* heads are 
already fit for cutting. This is another 
variety which takes front rank for quality, 
the heads being of medium size and pure 
white. It is a taller grow-er than either of 
the two sorts already mentioned, but it is 
quite self-protecting.—A. W. 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. Cd. eawr, *post free, is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, S^dJ to- Voluine XXVII are now ready, 
and nia.v We,hid, Qjf_all nbvitiiB'ITtsti or of the l*ub* 

lishi»r. rmst fr»»« "q fn. *»« 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FORSYTHIAS. 

These are charming shrubs for the garden, 
especially when planted in groups on the out¬ 
skirts of the lawn. The finest kind is 

F. suspensa, with long, elegant shoots, 
half-climbing, half-trailing. In early spring 
—usually in April this shrub is hung pro¬ 
fusely with strings of golden bell-like flowers, 
adorning every twig, and lasting in perfec¬ 
tion for a fortnight or longer. It is quite 
hardy, grows quickly, and is indifferent to 
soil if not excessively stiff or light. If plan¬ 
ted in an open spot and sheltered from strong 
winds, it makes a delightful spreading bush, 
and sends out its long, graceful sheets on all 
sides. It also makes an excellent wall cover¬ 
ing. as its shoots, when they reach a few 


1 and was first introduced in 1899. It first 
i flowered at Kew in April, 1905, although it 
had bloomed in the previous year in the 
Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A. F. europaea has 
thicker, somewhat smaller, narrower, and 
shorter stalked leaves than any of the other 
species, while it is also of more erect habit. 
The flowers are yellow and very much re¬ 
semble those of the other Forsythias. At 
Kew it is found not to grow so rapidly, and 
forms a number of short spurs instead of 
long branches. The plants at Kew arc over 
4 fept high, and form fine bushes. 

THE BYZANTINE NUT. 

This tree, a native of Turkey and of Asia 
Minor, is of handsome pyramidal outline, 
| between 60 feet and 70 feet in height; the 
stem straight, and covered with a scaly bark, 



Flowering shoots cf Forsythia viridiesima. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, 
Halstead, Essex, 


feet high, fall over in a most elegant way, 
and it is also suitable for planting in rock 
gardens, so as to trail over bold rocks. If 
space permits, it should be planted in groups 
of five or six plants together. The names of 
F. Fortunei, and F. Sieboldi apply to forms 
of F. suspensa, not differing materially from 
the original. 

F. viridissima, though less graceful in 
growth than F. suspensa, is, nevertheless, a 
desirable shrub. It is of erect growth, with 
stout, stiff shoots, which in early spring are 
covered with yellow blossoms, bell-shaped, 
and about as large as those of F. suspensa. 
It generally grows from 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
though in crowded shrubberies it sometimes 
shoots up as high as 8 feet or 10 feet. The 
name viridissima has reference to the green 
bark of the shoots. It is a native of Japan, 
and perfectly hardy,/wnile^suspaasL.-js a 
Chinese! plant. \L*Q QIC 

F. EUKOPA5A.— 'This isan"Alban([pl species, 


that of the branches being red in colour and 
| corky in texture. The leaves, which appear 
in April, are covered with down on the under¬ 
side, and in colour are of a fine light green. 
It fiow r ers from February till March. The 
| Nut is not above average size. The wood of 
the Byzantine Nut is very handsome, com¬ 
paring with that of the Wild Cherry, Sainte 
Lucie, or even the finest Cherry-wood ; it is 
rose-coloured and fine in grain, and is very 
1 suitable for cabinet work. Regarded as an 
ornamental tree, it has much value, its only 
I defect being its slow growth, especially in 
the young state. L’Ecluse, who introduced 
it first, says that the first plant cultivated 
by him at Frankfort was still a dwarf 
shrub in 1693, after ten years from seed. 

| At this stage it was transferred by him to 
Leyden. The same plant, as described by 
Haller in 1726, measured at that date 40 feet 
high and 2 feet round the stem. Raised from 
I seed, it takes, in fact, ten or twelve years 


to form a good stem, but the time can be 
shortened by grafting it on to the stem «if 
the common Hazel. In Germany the tree 
is used for roadside planting. It is not par¬ 
ticular as to soil, doing well alike in gravel, 
clay, and limestone soils, and, although lik¬ 
ing cool soils best, it will thrive well in dry 
surroundings. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holes In trees.— Would some one kindly tell me 
what to do to some larsre holes in the stems of lar^e old 
Ash trees V Probably at some time branches have been 
cut off, and now the holes po all the way down the centre 
cf the trees. What should they be filled with, and 
covered over with, to pievent the trees dyinff ? Some of 
the trees have two or three such holes in them, one beinp 
nearly two feet across, at a fork in the tree, so all raiu 
goes down inside.—K kxkqik. 

Arbutus not fruiting.— Why does a largo 
Arbutus-tree flower freely in my garden, but the berries 
never appear i Can anything lie done to remedy this '!— 
Khaki nu. 

[The Arbutus, coming from warmer 
countries, will only fruit in sea shore and 
warmer districts and on warm soils. The 
reason of your plant not fruiting is probably 
due to the garden not being warm enough.J 

Plants for quick-growing hedge.—I have 
followed with so much, interest your advice in Oardknino, 
and on the one occasion that I wrote and obtained your 
kindly advice, had much good reason to be grateful to 
you, I thought you would be good enough to reply in 
your admirable paper and tell me what I want to know. 

I enclose sketch of a lawn I have just laid out I want 
to plant two hedges, and wish to know the best plant for 
hedges to grow up quiokly ?—J. Artiu r. 

[For an evergreen hedge there is nothing 
to surpass the Holly, although it is not so 
quick growing as some other plants. The 
wind, too, will not affect it to any extent. To 
ensure the best results the planting should 
be thoroughly done—that is to say, the 
ground must be trenched and a good dressing 
of rotten manure incorporated therewith. 
Well rooted, bushy plants may be put 
15 inches apart, and for the first two sea 
sons they will need no trimming, but after¬ 
wards they may each autumn be trimmed 
with the knife, blit not too severely, as the 
natural habit of the Holly is to grow close 
and bushy, and the less they are trimmed 
so much the sooner will the hedge attain an 
effective size. The hedge may he planted 
either in early autumn or in the spring. If 
in the spring, the plants should occasionally 
have a good soaking of water if the weather 
is hot and dry. Of quicker growing ever¬ 
greens the best are Cupressus Lawsoniana 
and Thuja gigant.ea (Lobbi), both of which 
will bear clipping well, but they do not form 
so impenetrable a hedge as the Holly. For 
an ornamental hedge of a deciduous char¬ 
acter the Penzance Briers, or the Sweet. 
Brier itself, and the formidable Rosa rugosa 
are all very suitable. The suggested width of 
border on the left—4 feet—is not sufficient to 
allow for the development of flowering 
shrubs, and we should prefer one of 6 feet 
or even 8 feet. This will allow of shrubs 
with small trees at intervals and flowers in 
front of the shrubs.] 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Fungus In soil (Jarh). —The decaying 
vegetable matter that you dug up is covered 
with the spawn, or mycelium, of a fungus 
which appears to have permeated the whole 
mass. The spawn of various fungi is si 
much alike that it is impossible to say to 
what species it belongs, and so one cannot 
say if it is likely to be injurious to living 
plants or not. I should not, however, give 
it a chance of doing any harm, but dig up as 
much as possible and burn it.—G. S. S. 

Violets diseased (Rita ).—Your Violets 
have been attacked by the Violet, fungus 
(Cercospora violae). If the disease had been 
taken in time, you might, by picking off the 
infested leaves and burning them, afterwards 
spraying the plants with diluted Bordeaux 
mixture, have checked it, but this, from the 
specimens sent, is out of the question, and 
the best thing you can do is to burn the 
whole lot and start with clean stock. Do not 
attempt to propagate from any of those you 
now have, as the trouble will appear next 
year if you do so. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition , revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated or. wood. Cloth , medium 

boo., fes).; 1 15*. _n, j! I T 
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ROSES. 

NEW ROS9B. 

Continuing the recent article upon this 
subject, which appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated of February 24th, the Tea- 
scented novelties now claim our attention. 
There if nothing very startling among them, 
and the very best, Teresa Bevan, is not yet 
in commerce. 

Teas. 

Antonin Reschal.—I n this Mons. Nabcn- 
nand has given us another of the beautiful 
reddish carmine Roses which he has such a 
good strain of, and from which he doubtless 
selected Papa Gontier, General Schablikine, 
and Comtesse Festetic Hamilton, etc. 

Comtesse Alexandra Kinsky is a veiy 
free blooming Rose. The colour is white, 
with apricot and yellow shading, the blooms 
carried well on erect stems. 

Comtesse de Saxe will, I believe, preve 
a useful show Rcso. Its colour is porcelain- 
white, shaded yellow. Perhaps this should 
be grouped with the Hybrid Teas, as its pol¬ 
len-parent was Souvenir de Mine. Eugene 
Yerdier. 

Duchess of Abercorn is a g^m, if it will 
grow well. 1 have only seen it once, and that 
was at the Crystal Palace Rose Show. There 
it seemed like an Hon. Edith Gifford, with 
the glorioqs colouring of a Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. 

G loire des Blanches.— This being a 
climber, has not flowered much, but it pro¬ 
mises to be a useful addition to white, free- 
growing Roses. 

Mrs. A. Byass is a very good garden Rose, 
in late September really grand. The buds 
are madder-rose, shaded crimson, produced 
on stiff stems. 

Mons. Henri Murrel.— A lovely mixture 
of yellow, carmine,, and copper, and likely 
to prove a useful Rose. 

SorniA King is a seedling from G. 
Nabonnand, and flrst-rate as a garden Rose. 
It is tinted with fiery-red and copper, with 
a ground colour resembling its parent. 

Teresa Bevan.— This was shown for the 
first time. I believe, at the Autumn Rose 
Show of the National Rose Society. It is a 
mixture of old gold and other tints, and, as 
seen on that occasion, a striking flower that 
is bound to please if it maintains its 
character. 

Warrior is a richly-coloured Rose, that 
mny best be described as a highly-coloured 
Papa Gontier. The buds are long and hand¬ 
some. Its growth is all one could desire. 

The additions to the 

Hybrid Pbrpetuals 

are but very few. This seems to me a great 
pity. 

David R. Williamson, as I saw it, is a 
very lovely flower of bold appearance and of 
that warm cherry-red colour we admire so 
much. This variety is useful for autumnal 
blooming, a valuable trait none too prevalent 
in this misnamed perpetual group. 

Dr. William Gordon is a pink Rose, and, 
ns such, an nddition to an already over¬ 
burdened colour, but its other qualities of 
form and size will, I think, be an attraction 
to exhibitors. 

China or Monthly Roses 

receive a grand addition in 

Climbing La Vesuvb, which was com¬ 
mented upon in these pages quite recently. 

Louis Chabrier seems like a glorified 
common Monthly. It was raised from this 
Rose, crossed with Souvenir d’un Ami, and 
it has a stiffer petal. I believe it will prove 
to be a good tning. There is a deal to be 
gained by using the common old China Rose 
ns seed parent. I have had from it some 
lovely seedlings of a single character, and 
some very fragrant. 

Polyantha or Fairy Roses. 

Jn this delightful group we have 

Canarienvogel, a Rose resembling 
Eugenie Lamesch, but, perhaps, more up¬ 
right in growth. 

Climbing Cecile Brunner should be in 
every garden. It is just, the Rose for Or pillar 
4 feet to 5 feet high, and. i& ore m i^.* of 
tiny buda nearly alt wkmJhWlr>*;gLt Jik-the 


conservatory T shunld say this Rose would 
run up the pillars very quickly. 

Rosalinds is of quite a new colour iu this 
group, the tint being rosy-flesh. The blooms 
are in huge clusters, rather too dense to be 
pretty. 

In no section has there been such useful 
advance made as in the 

Rambler Roses. 

Taking the popular Wichuriana group 
first, we have that beautiful novelty 

Lady Gay, a glorified Dorothy Perkins, 
although I should not replace the latter with 
it. If both can be grown, so much the bet¬ 
ter. Lady Gay is just as useful as a pot- 
plant. It will bloom quite lew down, if the 
plants are made to become bushy and yield 
nlenty of laterals, as on these laterals the 
blossoms come. Plants in pots of Lady Gay, 
some 18 inches high, are now a mass of flower- 
buds. 

Anna Rubsamen is very pretty. It is a 
pale porcelain-pink, the blot ms Lcing veiv 
neat in form. 

Marco is a white flewer having a coppery- 
orange centre. Resulting as it did from a 
cross between Wichuriana and Bouvenir de 
C. Guillot, this latter seems to have imparted 
some of its own glorious colour. In the 
Multiflora Rose? 

0rim8on Rambler Non Plus Ultra 
(what a name !) is a good and useful variety, 
having blossoms of a dark, almost Mulberry¬ 
like, hue, with all the other characteristics of 
the old Crimson Rambler. 

Gruss an Zabern was quite recently de¬ 
scribed, so there is no need to repeat what 
was then said. 

, Trier is promising, and, apparently, 
rather late in blooming. It has large trusses 
of pale pink blossoms, which change to white 
as they open. 

Mrs. Fliqht yields an enermous truss of 
blossom, but it is of quite a common colour, 
net very striking, but vet useful on account 
of its expansive form of truss. 

Waltham Bride is a sweet-scented pure 
milk-white Rose that is very early-flowering, 
opening with the Penzance Briers and Car¬ 
mine Pillar, and, as such, very valuable. 

Wedding Bells has a future. The variety 
• very lasting, the clusters of blocm remain¬ 
ing quite a long time in beauty. The colour 
is rc&y-pink. Of 

Single Roses 

we have in Irish Engineer, Irish Harmony, 
and Irish Elegance three lovely single Tea 
or Hybrid Tea Roses, and if a bed could be 
set apart for all the Irish singles, they would 
make a pretty feature, blooming as they do 
until frosts come. 

Maiiarajah is a richly-coloured, glowing 
semi-double Rose of great beauty, and should 
be grown as a huge bush on the lawn, to¬ 
gether with 

Mrs. Orpen, another lovely single Rose 
with pink flowers. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose (Moire de DJJon trained as a weeper. 

—Will yon kindly tell me if I can train a standard Gloire 
de Dijon Roee a a a weeper over a hoop? It ia a newly- 
budded tree with strong shoots, over 2 feet long, straight 
front the buds.—G irl Gardkxrr. 

[If the growths are fairly pliant you can 
bend them over to the hoop. You must be 
careful or the strain may break the shoots. 
It is generally best to commence the training 
of such trees when the growths are in a .young 
state, as they will then answer better to the 
bending. This Rose does not form itself into 
a good weeping tree, and it is a pity to distort 
its growths into an unnatural form. The 
Wichuriana Roses are the ideal weeping 
sorts, varieties such as Alberic Barbier, 
Lady Gay, etc., making splendid specimens. 
Gloire de Dijon is more fitted for making a 
grand free-handed standard than a weeper, 
but if you still desire the tree to weep you can 
train as suggested above. Encourage growth 
by good cultivation, and by timely applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure during the growing 
season.] 

Prax> log Briers budded In 1904.—I had some 
Brers budded iu Ostober, lw04 Would ><ra kindly 
inform n e if rhev should be pruned this spring, and how 
far they should be out back ?—T. Q„ Kent. 

[We presume the Briers you refer to have 
now heads formed by the shoots of the Roses 


budded upon them. IIow they should bo 
pruned depends somewhat upon tho variety. 
If the sort is a vigorous grower, such aa 
Ulrich Brunner, prune back to within 
12 inches or 15 inches of their base, but if a 
moderate grower, such as Alfred Colomb, 
then from 8 inches to 9 inches of the ripe 
wood retained would be sufficient. It is a 
good plan to prune standard Roses the first 
year rather severely, as by so doing the tree 
is enabled to form a more spreading head. 
Always cut to an eye or bud looking outward, 
and remove entirely soft pithy wood. Keep 
the centre of the head free of small twiggy 
shoots, and cut away such as cross each 
other.] 

Fragrance of Rose Eugenie Lamesch.—I 

had net qoticed the delicious perfume of this 
very pretty Polyantha Rcse so much as 
recently from some pot-grown specimens. It 
was of a very peculiar character, quite dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Tea Rcse. All who 
can grow Roses under glass should have a 
few of these ('harming little fairy Roses in 
pots. Nothing can exceed their simple 
beauty, and they may be flowered in quite 
small pots—5 inch or G inch. The variety 
Aschenbrodel is grown by one large market 
grower iu immense numbers as a pet plant, 
and I doubt not that Eugenie Lamesch and 
some ethers will seen be also taken-in hand. 
Rosa. 

Rose Morning Clow.— Although this Tea 
Rose cannot be considered as an exhibition 
Rcse, it never fails to attract attention when 
seen growing on the plant. Though of some¬ 
what the same style and colour as Mme. 
Lambard, this Rcse is quite distinct. If one 
might so describe the colour, it is an orange- 
crimson, somewhat after the tint of Empress 
Alexandra cf Russia, looked upon as being 
a great acquisition when first sent out, but, 
unfortunately, it has a weak flower-stalk, 
which makes the blossom droop and bend 
about into all shapes. Morning Glow is 
splendid in a bed, the growth being so very 
dense and good. As a standard this Rcse is 
quite a success. Where the Tea Rcses do 
make good diffuse heads they remain un¬ 
equalled in beauty when so growm. For con¬ 
servatories and &ose-houses a few standards 
of Morning Glcw r would lend a charm not 
readily forgotten when the fine heads are all 
aglow with the brilliant blossoms. Morning 
Glow reminds me somewhat of an old Rose 
I should much like to see revived. I allude 
to Mme. Pauline Labont6, only that the 
colour is much deeper in Morning Glow.— 
Rosa. 

Rose The Dawson. —For twining round the 
bases of statues or for screening any un¬ 
sightly object this Rose is very suitable. It 
is a strong grower, and, therefore, quickly 
covers whatever the object may be it is de¬ 
sired to hide wholly or in part, while the 
rowths are covered with a profusion of 
loom both from near the ground to the upper 
branches in the early summer months. The 
flowers are but single, it is true; but if the 
training of the grow ths is done in an informal 
manner a very beautiful and charming effect 
is the result. Three years ago I planted a 
specimen at the base of a tall pedestal, which 
is surmounted by a figure, w'ith the view to 
hiding the harsh' formal lines of the former. 
At the end of the second season it was fully 
wreathed with its grow ths, and last summer, 
when it flowered, which it did most profusely, 
the figure when viewed from a distance ap¬ 
peared to rise, as it were, out of a “bush 
covered with Roses, and a close inspection 
was needed to discern any portion of the 
pedestal. Needless to say, this novel manner 
of hiding an objectionable feature attracted a 
good deal of attention as well as admiration. 
This last autumn I planted the pretty Rose 
Leuchstern against a column surmounted by 
an urn, with the same object in view', ancl 
have no doubt but that the results w’ill be 
equally as satisfactory. The great thing with 
these Roses is to give them u good start, to 
which end the roots should have at the least a 
good half cartload of rich compost in which to 
ramify. When they have taken possession of 
this an annual top-dressing, with liberal sup¬ 
plies of liquid manure, will help considerably 
| to maintain them |it? vigorous condition.-^ 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

CARNATION FLO RIAN A. 

When well grown this is one of the most 
beautiful and distinct of nil the American 
Tree-Carnations. The variety is classed with 
the so-called “ pink” shades, and is variously 
described as “pure rose-pink” and “a deli¬ 
cate coral-pink.” Neither of these descrip¬ 
tions is correct, and the latter is a long way 
off. The colour is very rich and intense, and 
rose-cerise would be more descriptive of it 
generally. But, whatever the colour may be 
said to be bv the artist, one thing is certain 
—that the gardener or amateur will find it 
one of the showiest as well as one of the best 
under artificial light. At a recent exhibition 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, cue exhibi¬ 
tor made a centre-piece of this variety, au.. 


CULTURE AM) PROPAGATION OF 
CUOROZEMAS. 

(Reply to C. H. Cockburn.) 

Scarcely any of the Australian plants are 
[ brighter, more useful, or more easily culti¬ 
vated than these Pea-flowered, slender-grow¬ 
ing shrubs. Being of free growth, which, 
when matured by full exposure, is certain to 
be free-flowering, not much subject to insect 
attacks, and, thriving as they do iu a con¬ 
servatory where most of the ordinary hard- 
wooded plants would quickly die, Choroze- 
mas are well worth attention. If, at any 
time, a specimen becomes leggy, or naked at 
the base it may be pruned back, placed in a 
gentle heat, and it soon breaks into young 
growth: They are easily propagated from 
cuttings of half-ripened wood, in sandy soil 


best kind for New Holland plants lists a bright 
colour and a soft, silky feel when handled, 
and, if used in a fibrous condition, with suffi¬ 
cient sand added to make the water pass 
through freely, the growth will be firm and 
short-jointed, and less likely to run up weakly 
than when potted in a lighter compost. One 
of the good qualities of this race of plants is 
blooming freely iu a small state, and their 
long period of duration. Young plants may 
be pushed on in spring in an intermediate 
house or a vinery at work. All shoots show¬ 
ing a tendency to run awav should be pinched 
back. In this way a goed thick base will be 
made that will in time form a handsome speci¬ 
men. 

Some support must be provided for the 
slender shoots as they advance in growth, and 
there is nothing neater cr better thnn thin 
deal sticks painted green. Net one mere than 



the three well-filled vases of brightly-coloured 
blossoms, arranged to form a single group, 
served not only to demonstrate the excellence 
of this variety, but. by way of contrast, re¬ 
flected the beauty and the value of the more 
delicate shades around. It is a shade from 
which much of the crudeness of colouring 
seen in not a few American Carnations has 
been eliminated. It is one, therefore, to be 
recommended, and I would place it high in 
any dozen or half-dozen to be selected. The 
illustration gives an excellent idea of the 
form of this fine Carnation. 

E. Jenkins. 

Cyclamen flowers (Cyclamen ).—The blooms you 
wnd are evidently forms of Cyclamen ibericum, 
l-elonping to the Conm section. The flowers in this 
'ary from deep-red purple to rpr%dilac, and white, 
with intensely dark mouths, anffl iire/nore elMfwlIntj 
than in C. Courti. We inclin>‘ \o . >in >k^t|i^_ 

there are two separate bnihti. 


under n bell-glass in gentle heat. Seeds also, 
either imported or home-grown, soon vegetate 
if good, and make pretty little plants. They 
will succeed either in peat or loam. or in a 
mixture of the two, with sand added in pro¬ 
portion to the nature of the soil. In the mat¬ 
ter of soil for this and many other plants, we 
think it is not so well to tie ourselves down 
too tightly to any particular compost, as all 
of us are more or less influenced by surround¬ 
ing circumstances. There are many plants 
usually grown in peat that might be better 
grown in good loam than in inferior peat; 
and where the loam is good and the peat in¬ 
ferior or expensive, we should certainly prefer 
the loam. There are some plants, of course, 
that cannot be grown and kept in health iu 
loam. Heaths, for instance, and other fine- 
rooted plants thrive only in peat. But there 
arc a g od many different kinds of loam. The 


is necessary to give the requisite support to 
the plants should be used, as iu themselves 
they constitute no ornament. The plants must 
not be given too much heat in spring. After 
pruning, a little warmth and a closer atmos¬ 
phere will be beneficial for a few weeks, but 
they should be cooled down early, and be 
placed in a sheltered situation in the open air 
early in July, where they may remain till the 
middle of September. Those plants of such 
kinds as cordatum splendens, that are started 
in a little heat in spring, to get the growth 
made early, will commence to flower in 
October, and will prove exceedingly valuable 
nnd reliable when other flowers are scarce. 
Any one having a large house to furnish and 
keep gay in autumn and winter should have 
at least half-a-dozen good-sized specimens to 
help out the Chrysanthemums. Salvias, and 
other pla^FmEL^VMMCfVftTV 116 ° f 
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llio best kinds: cordatum splendens, Law- 
jeiiceanum, lienchmanni, and variuui nauuni. 
The last is a dwarf kind suitable for a small 
house. 


NOTES AND IiEPLTES. 

Ltbonla floribanda.—I have several ni »e plants 
of the above, which for the last month have been steadily 
losing their leaves (a few bloom buds are appearing) and 
I have been careful not to water too much or too little. I 
should be much obliged by some information, as I cannot 
aooount for this general loss of leaves. My greenhouse is 
heated carefully by an oil-stove, and all other plants look 
healthy and flourishing.—J. J. T. 

[The falling of the leaves is no doubt due 
to your having allowed the plant to become 
dry at the roots, and thus causing an attack 
of red spider, to which this plant is very 
liable. To prevent this the foliage must he 
syringed freely twice a day during the 
summer, with at the same time plenty of 
water and an occasional dose of weak liquid 
manure. A change of temperature will also 
cause the leaves to fall in the way yours have 
lone. Are you quite sure that the fumes of 
the oil-stove are not the cause?] 

Basket plants—needful attention.— This 
is, perhaps, the best time of the year to 
attend to hanging baskets. Very probably 
the baskets in which it is intended to place 
the plants are not strong enough to go 
through another season, and if any doubt 
exists, they should be thoroughly overhauled 
before any attempt is made to plant them. 
Wood and wire baskets should receive a coat 
or two of paint or varnish to preserve them, 
otherwise they soon decay. Then, again, no 
plant should be put into the basket with soil 
used the previous year. Let the material, 
both for lining the basket and compost, be 
fresh. For lining the basket, green Moss, 
usually found in woods, is the be«t thing one 
may have, and the soil will, of course, de¬ 
pend largely upon what is required to be 
planted. As to subjects, there are many. 
You may take your choree of simple things 
like Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums or 
Campanulas, which are threefold in their use. 
They may be kept in the greenhouse the sum¬ 
mer through with a certainty that they will 
bloom profusely; you may have them sus¬ 
pended in a sunny window with a similar 
measure of success ; or, if you have a place 
out-of-doors, as under a portico, etc., where 
baskets may he hung, you can have a show 
of flowers for many weeks. If you need some¬ 
thing different from these in your greenhouse, 
you may try pretty things like Achimenes, or 
Heliotropes mav bo^grown therein. Some of 
the Mimuluses are charming, and Diplacus 
glutinosus is a capital subject, for a basket. 
Begonias, too, are brilliant when massed in a 
basket. All these may be planted now. 
Whatever is decided upon it is always best to 
stnrt with young plants. Leahurst. 

Sparmannia africana In small pots.— To 
those with limited glass space and needing 
things to bloom at this season, this plant can 
be recommended, especially for growing in 
pots. It. is of easy culture, needing a good 
holding soil and abundance of moisture in 
summer. It may be grown in pots from 
f> inches upward. I have some in flower 
now- (February 20th) in fi-inch pots, with from 
six to eight trusses of bloom open at oneo. I 
use plants from two years upward. These, 
after the first year, are cut hack in spring, 
and when growth is just beginning are shaken 
out, potted into b-ineh pots from the 4-inch 
ones which they occupied the first year from 
the cutting. When they have recovered from 
this, and the weather is favourable, they are 
placed in the open in the full sun all the sum¬ 
mer. Before frost comes they have the shelter 
of a cold pit or house. About the end of the 
year they are placed in tile warmest part of 
the greenhouse to bloom. Old plants in 
8-inch and 10-inch pots are useful grown 
thus, and the yellow, red, and white blooms 
find many admirers.—J. C. F. 

Llbonia penrhoslensis.— I should like to 
call special attention to the value of this as 
a dwarf-flowering greenhouse plant for the 
dark days of the year. It is much superior 
to the better-known Libonia, the flower more 
pronounced in colour, the foliage darker, and 
the plant more compact and stiff- in habit. 
Well grown plantsivill last in bl®opi a couple 
of roanS ad aiii(Mr Ltf) it a Smliflo. for the 


greenhouse it- is useful in the dwelling-house 
for small bowls or vases, or as an edging to 
big Palms, Dracaenas, etc. Cultural treat¬ 
ment is exactly the same as that for winter¬ 
flowering Pelargoniums—that is, insert cut¬ 
tings early in March, and shift on respectively 
into small 60\s or 48’s, the compost for the 
last shift being at least three parts good 
loam. Grow' through the summer in a pit 
near the glass, giving plenty of air. F. 
Burrell. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCTDIUM SPHACELATUM. 

Will you kindly give nm cultural dilutions for growing 
Oacidium sphacelatum? My plants were newly-imported 
pieces last spring, and have made a mass of air roots, but 
the buloe have turned out smalL At present they are 
grown in a cool-house with other Orchids, minimum 
temperature 46 deg*, to 60 dega. 1 have been informed 
that this epecies is a very shy bloomer. Please say if this 
is so?—D. B. 

[This is an old and easily-cultivated 
species, and not thought much of by many 
growers at the present day, vet there arc few’ 
more useful or beautiful. Large, old speci¬ 
mens are occasionally met with in collections 
of stove plants, and when well flowered these 
are very fine, the long branching spikes being 
covered with blooms and lasting well in good 
condition. It is best grown in an inter¬ 
mediate house, in pots according to the size 
of the specimens, but never small, as it is 
one of the freest-rooting species under culti¬ 
vation. This in a measure accounts for its 
being so easily grown, for with this class of 
roots mistakes in watering do not so fre¬ 
quently occur, or, if they do, they do not do 
so much mischief. When repotting, the 
upper part of the old compost will usually 
be found so full of roots as to make it im¬ 
possible to separate them, and this should 
not be attempted, as the disturbance will lie 
harmful. Lower, the compost will not prob¬ 
ably be in such good order, and most of it 
may he picked out. If the plant is doing 
well, a good shift will be necessary, and 
abundant drainage. Cover this with a litile 
Moss and fill up with good peat and Moss, 
with a little fibrous loam or leaf-mould lor 
the strongest plants. Large lumps of char¬ 
coal and ballast must be put in at intervals, 
to ensure a sweet, and open root run, and 
there is no need to elevate the plants much 
above the rim. When the pets are filled with 
roots, others are usually pushed upwards 
out of the compost, if the atmosphere of the 
house is congenial. The house must, he kent 
moist while the plants are growing, lightly 
shaded, and, if more convenient, they do 
quite well in houses devoted to plants otlu r 
than Orchids. Growth is most active during 
summer and early autumn, and when the 
pseudo-bulbs are well finished up the water 
supply may with advantage he slightly 
diminished. During winter keep the pseudo- 
bulbs plump, and give the plants all" the light 
possible, hut avoid over watering. These 
few simple details followed, the plants will 
go on increasing in size and vigour annually, 
and, when strong enough, throw 
spikes a couple of yards in length. (). 
sphacelatum comes from Mexico, whence it 
was introduced in 1840.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cyprlpedlum-leaves unhealthy.— Would you 
be no Rood as to let me know what is the beat plan to 
pursue with my Cypripediums, which have been affected 
for two or three years with a kind of rust on the leaves— 
C. insigne only excepted? I found it started in the very 
early stages of the leaf growth, and supposed it to te 
tbrip at first, but I now fancy it is a fungoid growth. It. 
has ruined several smaller plants, and i do not seem’ 
able to get rid of it.—L ady's humsK. 

[There are no indications of either rust or 
fungoid growth on the leaf of the Cypri- 
pedium sent, but there is unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of thrips and red-spider, both on the 
surface and under side of the leaf. With a 
magnifying glass the red-spider can be seen 
moving about. We w’ould advise you to have 
each plant carefully and persistently sponged 
at once with some safe insecticide, several 
kinds of which are regularly advertised in 
Gardening Illustrated. It is also advis¬ 
able to fumigate the house with the XL All 
vaporiser, which will quickly eradicate and 
destroy the thrips. Previous to using the 
vaporiser close the house early in the after¬ 
noon and obtain a nice moist temperature, 


as ihe fumes arc more effectual in a damp 
than a dry atmosphere. It is always advis¬ 
able after using this preparation to closely 
shade the plants from the sun for several 
dajs. The probable cause of the continual 
increase of these pests is that the atmosphere 
surrounding the plants is too dry. Syringe 
well between the pots several times daily. 
Keep the plants well supplied with water at 
the root, and spray them overhead with 
tepid soft-water on all favourable occasions, 
and in a few w r eeks you will find the new 
growth on the plants clean and healthy.] 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Definition of term* In Chrysanthemum 
culture (W. I1 T . HoUintjsworfh).- We have 
on so many occasions explained the terms ns 
applied to the buds of Chrysanthemums and 
other matters pertaining thereto, that we 
wonder you have never seen replies given to 
former querists. A Chrysanthemum plant, 
first c f all, produces a bud in late spring or 
early summer. The development of this bud 
causes the plant to “break” or branch out 
into several new shoots, and for this reason 
the hud is called the “ break ”-bud. Subse¬ 
quently—probably after an interval of from 
two to three months, according to the natural 
character of the different varieties—a second 
bud is evolved in the apex of each of the 
shoots grown on from the “ break ”-bud 
period of the plant’s history. These buds are 
called “ first crown ’’-buds. In many in¬ 
stances, “ first crown ’’-buds are preferred to 
ethers developing later, as they produce very 
large, though sometimes coarse, blooms of 
varying merit in time for the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibitions. “ Second crow n ”-huds are 
those that develop on the plants when these 
of a '‘first crown ” kind are pinched out, and 
the surrounding shoots grown on to a desired 
number and to the next period of hud-pro¬ 
duction. Sometimes there are third and 
even other later “ crown ’’-buds, and. finally, 
terminal buds, which are developed in clus¬ 
ters at 4he apex of the shoots, these marking 
the termination of the plant’s growth, hence 
the descriptive name “terminal.” The series 
of buds deserjbed above develop quite natur¬ 
ally, but as the natural period of flowering 
varies so considerably in the different sorts, 
and growers of exhibition sorts wish to have 
their flowers at their best at a given date, 
means have to be taken to bring this about. 
Naturally early sorts must he made to bloom 
later, and those with an inherent disposition 
to flower later than is desirable must, for 
the same reason, he. induced to flower curlier. 
This, then, is the reason for “stopping,” of 
w hich you ask an explanation. Many’of the 
varieties mentioned in your list , have been 
dealt with in earlier issues. Stopping, etc., 
was dealt w-ilL-in our last issue-in.regard to 
several varieties. 

A March propagation of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. —By the month of March 
we have passed through the dull days, and 
the change to brighter weather promotes 
growth of such a healthy character that cut¬ 
tings made from such material root quickly. 
1 have come to the conclusion that the early 
kinds are better left alone until the brighter 
days of late winter or early spring are with 
us again. No one who has taken the trouble 
to look into this question of propagation can 
deny that cuttings inserted in late December, 
January, and early February, appear to re¬ 
main stationary for a considerable period, 
and only when the days begin to lengthen do 
the cuttings seem to root and begin to make 
headway. On the other hand, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that stock in March, especially if it 
has been lifted and placed under glass, is in 
first-rate condition for propagation. With 
such material, and given a little bottom-heat, 
I have rooted the cuttings within ten days, in 
some instances, and, in the majority of eases, 
the sorts have rooted within a period of from 
a fortnight to three weeks. Batch after batch 
of cuttings may be raised by these means, 
and the young plants go ahead immediately 
afterwards. I have seen plants of this de¬ 
scription put out in May equal to, and prob¬ 
ably much better than, those raised earlier, 
when stock less healthy and climatic 

a R 3YTT • T - 
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OUTDOOR PLANT84 

PLANTS IN TUBS. 

Tn most gardens a good deal might be gained 
by growing plants in tubs. There are places, 
such as gravel walks, terraces, paved courts, 
where a bed of soil is an impossibility. In 
these abundance of bloom may be secured by 
growing suitable subjects in tubs. The ad¬ 
vantages possessed by tubs over pots are the 
finer effect gained by considerable masses of 
flow’er and foliage, and the saving of labour 
and the healthier root-action, owing to the 
less frequent waterings required by a large 
body of soil in dry weather. The most con¬ 
venient form of tub is obtained by sawing a 
paraffin cask in Cwo; a dozen 1-inch holes 
should be bored in the bottom with a centre- 
bit, the inside should be charred by wetting 
it with kerosene and setting on fire with a 
long spill of paper, and the outside painted an 
unobtrusive green. Two inches of rough 
drainage—broken tiles or bricks—must be 
put in the bottom, and the soil must be rich, 
with enough road-grit or sharp sand to pre¬ 
vent it becoming pasty. The plants for tubs 


: receive every care and attention which the 
rather unusual situation demands. The chief 
, danger in a southern aspect is that the 
plants are apt to suffer from drought. If you 
I use 12-inch pots (which we should prefer) you 
I could have a wooden case made for each pot, 

! and about an inch of space left all round the 
1 pot to admit of some Moss or similar 
material being used. By damping this new' 
i and then, the otherwise excessive evaporation 
of moisture from the soil would not take 
| place. The wooden cover could also be 
I painted green, or some virgin cork nailed on, 
which would thus considerably improve the 
appearance. Longworth Rambler w’ould be a 
lovely kind to grow r . so also would Gruss an 
i Teplitz, the old Blush Monthly Rose, or, 
indeed, any of the Monthly or Tea Roses of 
a free-growing habit. The delightful little 
Polyantha Roses, so tiny vet so perfectly 
formed, and flowering in such immense clus¬ 
ters, w T ould make handsome little specimens 
if low-growing plants are desired. You could 
try Clematises, as also some of the annual 
climbing plants like Tropseolum canariense, 
T. Lobbianum, Maurandva Barclayana, 
etc. Plumbago capensis, if attended to as to 


Dibbled out into row's 12 inches apart, and 
from 8 inches to 9 inches apart in the rows, 
from the seed-bed, some 400 plants would be 
found on each rod of ground, and certainly 
good plants would be cheap at 5s. per 100- • 
an excellent profit. Sowing seed in shallow' 
boxes under glass, and thus raising plants 
rather earlier and securing better average 
germination of the seed, is very easy when 
but a mere packet is sown. A couple of 
shallow boxes, each 12 inches by 15 inches, 
will suffice for all purposes. If these be 
filled with good soil, that on the surface 
being fine and sandy, the seeds sown thinly 
and evenly over the surface, be then gently 
pressed in all over with the tips of the fingers 
and a very thin coat of fresh soil added, then 
watered, and stood in a greenhouse or frame 
and shaded when sunshine is strong, good 
growth soon follow's. Where, as is so often the 
case, there is no greenhouse or frame, if the 
boxes be stood in a warm position outdoors, 
be covered closely with large panes of glass, 
and shaded when needed, growth is then good 
also. Seeds may thus be sown at once, but 
in the open ground sowing will best be left 
until early in April. 



Tubercv 8-rooted Begonias In tubs. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. Forrester Scott, Lywood House, Ardingley, Sussex. 


should be annuals, as the soil must be re- ; watering and syringing, will do. Ivy-leaved No matter how raised, seedling plants 

newed every season. A fine spring display j Pelargoniums would also be very suitable, should never be allowed to remain in boxes 

may be had by planting Forget-me-not, ' and the Zonal Pelargoniums would also be or beds to become crowded and drawn. So 

Silene pendula compaeta, Wallflowers, and ! very good. soon as the seedlings are strong enough to 

almost any of the earlier bulbs in October. * handle and have good roots, they should be 

These are promptly cleared off when past POLYANTHUSES. carefully lifted and be dibbled out into nur- 

their prime; plenty of good stuff is worked I It was probably only as a joke that an 8<*ry beds. The gain resulting from such 

into the tubs, and by the end of May the advertiser from Ireland offered Polvanthus treatment is very great, as plants are usually 

vacancy is filled by Begonias, Pelargoniums. 8Pe( i a t ho much per dozen instead of per twice as large, so treated, in the following 
or any of the more vigorous bedding plants, ounce. But the effect on the reader may winter as are those that have been long left. 
An excellent alternation is to fill the tubs | have been good all the same in thus calling in the seed-beds. When growth is strong and 
with stocky Wallflowers—each tub of one j attention to the existence of seed of good seasons are open, it not infrequently hap- 
colour—in autumn, planting closely together, strains in commerce and that the time for pens that Polvanthuses flower more or less 
about the first of'.June replanting them ! sowing^ is at hTd ^ all through the winter. But every care 

with well-started plants of single Begonias in to sow' an ounce of seed, unless they wanted should be taken to secure a fine and varied 

mixed colours. A tub 2 feet in diameter will some 5,000 plants. But anyone wishing to border strain. Any offered as gold-laced 

take about a dozen tubers. The soil cannot W ork up a large stock of strong flowering should be, for border planting, avoided, as 
be made too rich for the Begonias, and about plants for the spring of 1907 will find in pur- even the best of gold-laced flowers give but 
half w'ay through the season a heavy dress- chasing an ounce of seed and sowing it I poor effects in the open. Fine whites, 
ing of horse-manure should be worked in thinly broadcast on a quarter of a rod of creams, yellows, mauves, pinks, reds, crim- 
among the plants. W ater must be given ground, well prepared and manured, and sons, and purples are all very effective, and 
copiously in the evening during dry weather, made level and fine on the surface, that the strong plants carrying several trusses are in- 
The accompanying photograph shows a tub j plants thus raised w T ould, a year hence, re- deed beautiful garden objects. It is one of 
of Begonias grown on a grayl-path in a some- present in value fully twenty times the ori- the merits of the. -EpljjanjtliJUS.- that, being a 
what sunless jppsij^on.. j-I F£f5|^tginal cost of the seed, hence the enterprise free-seeding plant," and easily raised, iin- 

- (i S'. W .).—Roses ma^bt? very si^Ptss^| could hardly be other than a profitable one, 1 provement£j$Rl|h$E|\L ^ Ntty the 

fullv crown in such n. nnsitinn nrovirlprifhev if n. fnir market for the nlnnts were nt hand, amateur errower as to the florist, and. indeed. 
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perhaps more so. The latter may have little 
time to attend to selection. The amateur, 
with his fewer plants and greater leisure, can 
do so. If he find any one or more of his 
lanta to produce exceptionally fine or 
right-coloured flowers, he can mark it with 
a small stick, and save the seed. That he 
can sow the following spring, and it will 
be a matter for surprise if some few of the 
seedlings, when they bloom, do not show 
merit equal to that of the parent, and some 
perhaps better. If the amateur prefers 
quality to quantity he will destroy every 
plant producing inferior flowers, and in that 
way may ultimately create an exceptionally 
fine strain. A. D. 


GRAVEL WALKS. 

The forming of these, as well as the quality 
of the gravel used, have much to do with the 
length of time they will last in good condition. 
Gravel which contains much sand never 
thoroughly binds, no matter how often the 
walks are rolled, especially when on the in¬ 
cline, a heavy fall of rain causing many a pit 
to be washed out. A good base is necessary 
for the gravel to rest on, and where horses 
and carts have to travel over them 6 inches of 
broken stone, brick-bats, or clinkers should 
form the bottom, and be fairly small on the 
top, to prevent too much gravel getting in 
amongst the hardening material, especially 
where such is costly or has to be carted from 
a distance. The winter months, in the ab¬ 
sence of much frost, are the best time to make 
new or renovate old paths, and it is the 
latter I have most in view now. These, in 
many places, soon get over run with Moss, 
seedling weeds, etc., the more so where weed¬ 
killers are not used. Where such is the case, 
the pickaxe or a half-worn-out garden fork 
is the best tool to break up the surface, not 
displacing the bottom material, and, should 
any rough stones work up, they should either 
be broken with the hammer or gathered up 
and wheeled away. I have treated many a 
ath in this way without any new gravel 
eing added, and it is surprisng how clean 
and fresh the paths look for a few years ; cer¬ 
tainly a little new’ gravel adds a much 
brighter appearance, if but a couple of inches 
is put on. After forking has been done go 
over with a garden rake and make all as even 
as possible, avoiding collecting the larger 
gravel in patches, and allowing the centre 
of the path to be 1£ inch higher than the 
sides—not much more, or it makes it very 
uncomfortable for two people to walk abreast. 
Another careful raking and all will be ready 
for the roller, which must be used when the 
gravel is dry enough not to stick to it. If so, 
a man must follow and pour water on to the 
roller with a rose can while it is being worked. 
The latter method makes the firmest paths, 
and the roller should be frequently used after 
rain. Devonian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Llnmn n&rbonenae, catting bade.— I believe 
I have read that this plant succeeds best when out back. 
Is this so, and is the present the best time for doing it ? I 
presume it should be out to the ground if at all.—A. H. 
Wollby-Dod. 

[This being a strictly hardly herbaceous 
perennial, ana possessing no attraction when 
the flowering is past, may be cut down at 
any time—that is, removing the old flower- 
stems to the ground level. The flowering 
stems spring from the ground-tuft or root- 
stock, and are produced annually, fresh stems 
appearing each year to flower. Not all the 
perennial species are herbaceous, however, 
some, as L. arboreum, forming a bush above 
ground, and, this being permanent, produces 
its flowers on the growths made from time to 
time.] 

An edging of Arabia.— 1 am desirous of growing 
an edging of A rabis each Bide of an approach to a house. 
The width of the approach would be about 6 yards, and 
the length about 18 yards. Can you tell me when to 
plant, if from seed or cuttings, and how to set to work ? I 
think it would look preferable to the ordinary garden 
tiles. The path will be gravel, with bedding plants each 
side of the Arabia.—A. 0. 

[The cuttings of Arabis root so readily and 
so freely that we think you could insert the 
cuttings rather frfcGly—say, abdut 6 inches 
apart—over the wjhole bflt ie irktl avlth which 
you wish to deal. Vfrjmli do mp l afc"once the 
cuttings would root dnrintr snrinar and 


make good plants during the summer to 
bloom next year. Another way would be to 
purchase rooted cuttings, planting those 
1 foot apart. If you use the double-flowered 
variety, with its pyramidal spikes of flowers 
a better display will be secured. If your soil 
is light or sandy, it will do quite well, but 
if clayey or wet you must prepare it by deep 
digging and by incorporating sand or* road- 
grit for the cuttings. Any of the hardy 
plantsmen will supply you with cuttings or 
rooted cuttings, and these, when planted, 
should be buried well up to the rosette of 
leaves and made quite firm. We agree with 
you that an evergreen edging will be far pre¬ 
ferable to one of tiles.] 

Cutting* of Llthospennum prostratum — 

I> it a fact that the only way to strike cuttings of the 
above is to take the previous year's growth ? Please tell 
me the best time of year to do this? Also, if best done 
in a cold frame, in a warm greenhouse, or in a shady, 
sheltered border? Also if the cutting should be taken 
with a heel, and how much of the last year’s wood? 
Should the soil consist of loam, sand, a little peat, but no 
manure ?—Asox. 

[This prefers a chalk soil, and should be 
cut down each year to encourage fresh growth 
from the base. Burnt earth and disturbance 
are bad for it, and the plant is best increased 
by division in early spring.] 

Salvia patens alba.— I have a sport from blue 
Salvis patens which flowered last autumn with pure white 
blooms. Will you kindly say if this is unusual, or if the 
plant is likely to keep true and would be worth propa* 
gating ? It appeared in an open border where the blue 
form had been the season before. The sport is now 
starting into growth.—GoiiOO. 

[The white form of Salvia patens is a 
common plant, and can be obtained at a 
cheap rate from nurserymen who make a 
speciality of such things. It is, except in 
colour, a counterpart of the type, which 
owes its popularity to the colour of its 
flowers; consequently, a white-flowered form 
does not appeal so strongly to growers as the 
better known blue kind.] 

Iris tuberosa. —Fortunately, dwellers in 
South Devon and Cornwall are not forced to 
deplore the failure to bloom of La Vedovina, 
the “Little Widow” Iris of Spain, as is Mr. 
Arnott, whose article on this interesting 
flower appeared on page 623. In the south¬ 
west it grows under most dissimilar condi¬ 
tions, but never fails to flower annually. It 
is now in bloom (February 20th) in several 
neighbouring gardens. In one place in South 
Devon it grows wild in the hedge-row. With 
me a colony is growing in the full sunshine 
in an exposed site on a southern slope, in 
light soil that becomes dust-dry in the sum¬ 
mer, and never fails to flower profusely, 
whereas in a certain Cornish garden a group 
that has been over sixty years in a wood 
greatly overrun by Ivy, and shaded by trees, 
also does well. The owner of the garden re¬ 
ferred to very naturally concluded that the 
plant required shade and shelter, but my ex¬ 
perience proves that it will succeed equally 
well with neither. The warmer atmospheric 
conditions prevalent in the south-west, where 
Iris stylosa or unguicularis flowers so magni¬ 
ficently all through the winter, are evidently 
responsible for the Snake’s-head Iris (I. tube¬ 
rosa), flowering very differently in that locality 
from what it does in Scotland. Though 
certainly not a showy flower, it is beautiful 
with its velvet-black falls and pale green 
standards, and it has the additional merit of 
fragrance. Its leaves, some of which are 
nearly 3 feet in length, are seen to bo quadri¬ 
lateral if cut across.—S. W. Fitzherbert, 
South Devon. 

Caura Lindheirneri. —One is pleased to ob¬ 
serve this handsome plant receiving favour¬ 
able notice in Gardening Illustrated, as it 
thoroughly deserves all the commendation it 
has received from “ E. Farrant” and 
“ G. P. K.” As already remarked, it is un¬ 
fortunate that it is not absolutely hardy, and 
there are, indeed, few gardens where it proves 
a reliable perennial. As it flowers well in the 
same season in which it has been sown, it 
ought, therefore, to be treated as an annual, 
and the instructions given by “ G. P. K.” in 
your issue of March 10th are excellent, and 
will give good plants if followed carefully. I 
have not met with G. coccinea, but I doubt 
much if its apparently deeper-coloured flowers 
will be as much appreciated as the soft and 
pleasing blooms of G. Lindheirneri.—S. 
Arnott. 


GLOBE-FLOWERS (TROLLIUS). 

Few plants arc more desirable for our gar¬ 
dens than Globeflowers. All the species, 
though varying considerably in height, are 
of compact habit, and such things as stakes, 
or other modes of support, need never be 
resorted to. They may be grown in bods, 
borders, on lawns, by the side of ponds or 
streams, and anyone not possessing a gar¬ 
den may grow them well enough in deep pots. 
All are of a dense habit of growth, the foliage 
and flowers rising from an underground 
crown, which does not possess the rambling 
proclivities that mar the value of many an 
otherwise good herbaceous plant. The root- 
are numerous and deep searching, especially 
in a border where perfect drainage return, s 
the water-level to a considerable depth. The 
flowers present considerable variation in 
colour, from a pale-yellow to deep-golden, 
almost bordering on vermilion. All the 
species are spring or summer bloomers, and 
are at their best in April, May, and June. 
Occasionally in old-established plants a few 
autumnal flowers are developed in Septem¬ 
ber and October, but these depend alike on 
the season and the strength of the plant it 
self. They may be most readily increased 
by division of the root, which should be per¬ 
formed either in September or in March ; 
the former is to be preferred, as the plants 
have then an opportunity, during the remain¬ 
ing portion of the autumn, of making fresh 
roots and thoroughly repairing, before tin* 
dry early summer sets in, the damage tin 
avoidable in the operation. When divided in 
March, a few dry days, accompanied bv sun¬ 
shine, will cause the foliage to be uncom¬ 
fortably prostrate on the ground, and the 
blossoms are equally certain to be puny and 
short-lived. They may also be propagated 
by seeds, which in vigorous, well-established 
I plants, are produced freely, and generally 
retain, with marked persistency, the specific 
characters. It is to be noted, however, that 
they rarely vegetate the same year that they 
are sown, but come up vigorously the follow¬ 
ing spring, and, if carefully attended to. will 
make fine flowering plants the second season 
after vegetating ; they will not, however, 
attain their full development until the fourth 
year, or even later. They grow freely in any 
soil, are partial to a good stiff loam over- 
lying a eool, moist subsoil, but, if cultivated 
in a dry situation, should have a good supply 
of manure, not only to act as a stimulant, 
hut as a mechanical and moisture-retaining 
element in the soil ; for it should be remem¬ 
bered that the mountain meadows they affect 
are almost invariably supplied with cool 
water springs below, which enable the plants 
to withstand the burning heat of an un¬ 
interrupted day’s sunshine without shewing 
by flaccid leaves any indication of exlia us 
tion. The blooms of all the Globe-flowers 
are slightly sweet-scented, especially in the 
process of drying, and on this account it is 
said the people of Sweden gather quantities 
of the flowers of T. europauis and strew the 
floors and round the doors of their houses in 
holiday time. 

T. ALDUS, considered by some as a mere 
variation of T. europreus, is occasionally met 
with under the title of T. puinilus. The 
flowers are of a pale-lemon colour, but not 
white, as the specific name would indicate. 
T. albus is dwarf in stature as well ns small 
in development. The plant, which, whether 
known by the white or dwarf titles, is especi¬ 
ally fond of peat soil—more so, perhaps, 
than any other species of the genus-is ex¬ 
ceedingly compact and distinct in the arrange¬ 
ment of its leaves. These, like its blossom*, 
are scarcely half the size of those of the 
common European species. 

T. AMERICAN us is one of the dwarfest 
species, growing about 9 inches or a foot 
high, with pretty, palmntely divided leaves 
and yellow flowers. 

T. A8TATICUS (Asiatic Globe-flower) lias 
leaves that are much more divided and also 
distinguished by their bronzy-green colour. 
The flowers are similar in size to those of 
the last species, but of a golden-yellow, and 
not globular, the sepals, as they reach 
maturity, ^pariding. When growing vigor- 
|t|[ attaiy\ja- height of 18 inches. If 
flowers in the carlv part of May. rarelv per- 
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fects its seeds, but is readily increased by 
root division. Jt is a native of Siberia. 

T. dahurIcus is distinguished from the 
foregoing by its gigantic growth, both in re¬ 
spect of plant development and bloom. Its 
leaves are large, much divided, of a deep 
olive-green, and supported on long foot¬ 
stalks. The flowers are large and lemon- 
coloured, the sepals overlapping one another 
in a globose form. It is a native of Dahuria, 
and is a most desirable plant. It seeds 
freely, and may by this means be readily in¬ 
creased, perfectly true to its type. In heavy 
soil, which appears to be admirably adapted 
to the requirements of the genus, it attains 
the height of 3 feet, or more. It is identical 
with the species known by the names of T. 
giganteus and T. denayanus. 

T. EUROPiRUS is the native species with 
which we are all familiar. Its height is 
about 15 inches ; the flowers are of a leinon- 
vellow colour, forming a perfectly globular 
Lloom from 1 inch to 2 inches in diameter. 


tially expanded. Tt blooms in the month of 
July, and in this respect bears some affinity 
to the American variety of the Asiatic Globe¬ 
flower, to which it is in some degree related. 

Besides the above we have T. altaicus, T. 
caucasicus, T. intermedius, T. tauricus, and 
T. inedius, all of which bear a very close re¬ 
lationship to either the European or Asiatic 
forms. So slight, indeed, is the difference, 
that in the species above enumerated the 
ordinary cultivator will find all that is re¬ 
quired, so far as the genus can supply, to¬ 
wards the decoration of the early summer 
border. 


FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN STRAWBERRIES. 
(Reply to “Hollywood.”) 

It is a matter greatly to be deplored that the 
production of high flavour in Strawberries 
cannot be found in conjunction with robust 


Several years ago a variety named Perfec¬ 
tion showed in the fruits when first presented 
a most delicious flavour ; indeed, it was en¬ 
titled to rank amongst the best. Then a little 
later came Prolific, also having good flavour, 
and reputed to be a great cropper. So far, 
however, no one of these seems to have mado 
headway, but “ Hollywood ” should secure 
plants of both. Messrs. Laxton and Sons a 
few years since gave us in The Laxton a 
variety that seemed to be of exceptional ex¬ 
cellence. The fruits were early, large, richly- 
coloured, and of fine flavour. But the firm 
had in one of its parents put into trade a 
splendid and singularly reliable variety in 
Royal Sovereign, and that has proved to be so 
great a boon to Strawberry-growers that other 
later-introduced varieties find it to be a for¬ 
midable rival. Yet so remarkably good in all 
its aspects did The Laxton seem to be that 
anticipations were formed that it.would dis¬ 
place Royal Sovereign in time. However, The 
Laxton needs more time to thoroughly test its 
capabilities. Mr. Allan, of Gunton Park, 
a lew years since also raised and sent out two 
varieties in Lord Suffield and Gunton Park, 
both having excellent flavour. So far these, 
however, have made no great impressio'n. 
Certainly Strawberries are in many cases 
erratic in growth, and whilst doing well in one 
case will not do at all in others. That is 
necessarily a feature of unreliability, which 
renders their culture unsatisfactory. 

Of older varieties than those just named 
are Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, probably 
the best flavoured of all the first earlies ; but 
the fruits, as a rule, run small. Countess in 
some soils gives a heavy crop and capital 
flavour. Of the Pine Strawberries there are 
Bieton Pine (whitish fruits), Filbert Pine 
and Frogmore Late Pine, varieties which 
have admirers. Elton Pine, however, has 
really no special Pine flavour, but the fruits 
are good for preserving. Royal Hautbois is 
the best of the old Hautbois strain, but few 
care to grow that now. Many of the large- 
fruited varieties, such as La Grosse Sucree, 
President, Sir J. Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, 
and others, all, as a rule, heavy croppers, are 
commonly described as good flavoured, but 
these evidently are not such as “ Hollywood ” 
desires. If he has a deep holding or retentive 
soil he may find some of those varieties gene¬ 
rally characterised as “ miffy,” yet of rich 
flavour, do well with him. A. D. 


MEALY-BUG ON VINES. 

I 8HOUI.D be extremely obllped if you would kindly 
let me know through the columns of your journal 
what is really the best thing to exterminate mealy¬ 
bug in Vines? I have tried almost everything with¬ 
out any perceptible effect, and should esteem it a 
favour if you would help me to get rid of this pest. 
-B. H. 

-Kindly say what you would advise doing to 

extirpate this pest. Vines, twenty-live to thirty 
years old; borders, partly outside, partly inside. 
Vineries rather neglected under late owner, and bug 
more or less present for a few years past. Last year 
it was discovered too late, and crop was nearly 
ruined. Would the sacrifice of one crop, by keeping 
the houses cool and damp this season, be likely to 
cure the evil?—V inf.pest. 

[There is hardly a stove plant, upon which 
the mealy-bug will not live and thrive, and 
when it once gets thoroughly established we 
may burn and destroy every plant, and yet 
paths, walls, borders, nnd trellises will send 
forth months afterwards a whole horde of 
insects ready to fasten upon the next set of 
occupants. Its introduction to a vinery, 
above all other places, should be rigorously 
guarded against, for if once thoroughly esta¬ 
blished, it is hardly possible to get rid of it 
without injuring the Vines. It increases very 
rapidly in warm houses, and in the thick, 
flaky bark of the Vine it finds a secure home 
through the wintej*, whence it emerges with 
returning spring to spread over the young 
wood and leaves and eventually the clusters 
of fruit, from which no power can dislodge 
it. Indeed, so disgustingly offensive is it 
when it gets into the fruit, that no one would 
think of eating the berries; therefore the 
best and cheapest way of dealing with it is 
removal of every cluster to the nearest fire, 
as a sort of clearing the decks for persistent 
warfare. When this has been done, the 
Vines and every part of the house may be 
well syringe^'With paraffin and water, a wine- 
glassful of ihe fjnstl to ibree-gallons of the 
secfrnd, as a -check To - fntiilr^ progress, until 



Xrollius Orange Globe. From a photograph by C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


This plant is of common occurrence through¬ 
out the upland meadows of Europe, and is 
bv no means an especial native of Britain 
alone. 

T. NAPKLLIFOT.IU8 is a handsome, strong 
growing species ; the flower is globcse, deep 
yellow, bordering upon orange, and more 
than 2 inches in diameter. It is a native of 
Central Europe, where, on the slopes of the 
Carpathian Mountains, it forms a very con¬ 
spicuous object, and in our herbaceous bor¬ 
ders it carries off the palm as unquestionably 
the most showy of the genus. 

T. Orange Globe. —Of all the Globe¬ 
flowers this is certainly the finest, both in 
colour—rich orange—and in size as well as in 
the stature of the plant. It is in its season, 
perhaps, the finest plant in the garden, given 
a fairly stiff and moisture-holding soil. Not 
less good in colour is T. Fortunei, but this, 
compared w.'th Orange Globe, lacks size. 

T. sinensis is a/*Vfery distinct!plant, a 
nativf, of Japan afcd (jfliitoi. (JlJci^flower- 
stems attain a heighraf^Nfeei ojptreCT*. The 
flowers are of a deen vellow. tlrP^enals par¬ 


constitutions and free cropping. Where the 
grower is content to grow varieties that are 
but third-rate croppers for the sake of 
securing the highest possible flavour, then his 
wants may be readily satisfied. But the great 
mass of growers wants not only plenty of fruit 
hut size also- -That such must be the case 
with growers for sale is inevitable, unless cus¬ 
tomers are prepared to pay at least Is. per lb. 
all the fruiting season outdoors, to secure the 
best flavour, a course highly improbable, as 
to the vast body of consumers a Strawberry is 
rich under any name, and cheapness and ap¬ 
pearance are the primary considerations. 
Who would not still grow British Queen or 
Dr. Hogg, could those fine-flavoured varieties 
be made to produce abundantly? Unfortu¬ 
nately they do well and crop freely only once 
in a hundred places, if, indeed, so often even 
as that. Then, since those varieties were put 
into commerce many years ago several that 
did evidence high flavour have followed, but 
not one is found to establish any hold on 
public favour, simply because such poor or 
unreliable croppers. 
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sunli time as the canes are dormant and still 
sharper measures can be put into force. The 
paraffin must be kept well mixed with the 
water by incessant agitation with one syringe, 
whilst a second person applies it to the wood 
and foliage with another. Further, paraffin 
must only be used when the Vines are in 
loaf, as its application to dormant wood and 
buds often results in death or blindness. An 
occasional syringing with this will keep the 
enemy in check until the leaves fall, and then 
the fray in earnest may be commenced. The 
first operation, of course, will be the removal 
and scalding or burning of everything that is 
portable ; the second, the removal of every 
tie, pruning and burning the young wood ; 
third, spreading a sheet over the floor to 
catch the bark and insects as they fall in Uie 
process of cleaning, for every hit of loose 
hark, it must be understood, the size of a 
sixpence must be removed, and all old. knots 
and spurs must be scraped and scooped out. 
When all the Vines have been made free from 
the loose, flaky bark, but not scraped—a most 
barbarous custom -scrubbing and washing 
with strong soap and water will make a toler¬ 
able clearance, but this is only the beginning 
of the work of annihilation, for the glass and 
woodwork must be well washed and the latter 
carefully stopped with turpentine putty and 
well coated with turps paint. The trellis 
must undergo the same process ; sash cords 
must, bo removed and dipped in boiling 
water ; walls scalded, scraped, well stopped, 
and washed with hot lime ; floors and borders 
scraped, swept, and cleared of every particle 
of loose soil and mulching, and then the 
dressing recommended must be applied. To 
cue peck of dry, finely sifted loam add one 
pint of old gas tar; work and pound the two 
together into a paste in an iron pot; pour 
in boiling water until the whole mass is re¬ 
duced to the consistency of thick paint, and 
it will be ready for use. When nearly cold, 
stop every hole and crack in the old stems 
and spurs first; then with a half-worn paint¬ 
brush coat every part of the Vines from the 
ground-line to the extreme tips, workiug the 
mixture well in, especially about the spurs 
and eyes; suspend the rods clear of the trel¬ 
lis, and in this position allow them to hang 
until they break into growth. When in full 
growth tie them up, but do not rest satisfied, 
as individuals after all this may emerge from 
some out-of-the-way hiding place, and scon, 
if left alone under the influence of heat, they 
will spread from base to summit, when this 
troublesome process must be repeated, and in 
this way a young man may go on until he is 
grev. Many I know 7 have followed these 
directions faithfully and well up to this point, 
and have rested upon their oars, but the 
time as yet has not arrived for rest and 
thankfulness. Millions or thousands may 
have been reduced to units, but these units 
are enough to leaven the whole lump, and 
these as they emerge to warmth and sunlight 
must be destroyed. This may be accom¬ 
plished in the following manner : Having pro¬ 
cured a bottle of methylated spirits and a 
small camel’s-hair brush, let some sharp- 
sighted person go over every knot and spur 
twice a week for at least two months after 
the Vines are tied up; if he finds nothing 
worthy of notice, so much the better; if he 
does, a touch with the spirits will dissolve it 
in a moment, and in this way the most in¬ 
fested Vines may be made clean in a single 
season. The trellis, wood-work, and walls 
must also be inspected, as a fresh colony may 
start from these quarters when the Vines 
themselves were clean. If the Vines do not 
break quite so quickly as usual, no fear need 
be experienced. The borders should be well 
dressed with quick-lime or lime-water before 
they are surfaced with fresh compost.—W.] 


NOTES ANT) REPLIES. 

Manure for Vines.— I planted two young Vines 
this year in an enclosed border, 4 feet by 3 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches A few bunches of fruit are showing now, eo 
should I apply any artificial manure to them at present? 
If so, kindly say what kind would be the best?—Vwi 
[You ought, instead of fruiting the newly- 
planted Vine, to have cut it down as low as 
you could, as the lower it is cut down the 
stronger it will be, and the better foundation 
it will make for the future.^The mora-ljav^s 
and shoots developed t \g f ilpjk 


dueed, and this can be best obtained by 
allowing tbe young Vines to grow and ramble 
pretty freely, with as little checking and 
stopping as possible. Cut off all the fruit 
bunches, as they only weaken the Vine.] 

Fruit bl0880rn protection.— Some protec¬ 
tion to the fruit blossom must now be de¬ 
vised, in the hope of saving a part, at any 
rate, of the crop for the coming season. 
Whatever is used for protecting the tender 
blossoms must not come into actual contact 
with them. It is doubtful whether there is 
anything better for the purpose than a 
double, or, in very bleak, cola districts, a 
treble, thickness of ordinary garden netting. 
If possible it should be so fixeefas to reach the 
bottom of the tree, especially the Apricot 
and Peach, and here it can remain until 
genial weather is with us, as* a fair amount 
of light and sun can penetrate through such 
coverings. Wasp netting may be used fer 
an isolated tree or two, but this would be 
expensive where, say. a couple of hundred 
yards of wall have to bo covered. These 
fish nets have an advantage over the wasp 
netting, as the bees can get through and assist 
setting. A few hives should be kept in 
every garden where much fruit is culti¬ 
vated. I am aware there are some gardens 
where no protection is afforded, arid the 
growers boast of securing favourable crops. 
This may snooped for a few years, but do the 
trees present a creditable appearance gener¬ 
ally, and are they to be compared to the trees 
that receive the annual protection herein 
advocated? Hexagon netting is used to ad¬ 
vantage, and the blinds last many years 
when taken care of, but there is the extra 
labour morning and evening of pulling up 
and letting down ; therefore, taking all 
things into consideration, nothing beats the 
tanned .netting, and one must always kepp a 
supply of this if we want to have thoroughly 
ripe fruit of anv variety, and the said net¬ 
ting is doing nothing else at this time of the 
year.— J. Mayne, Bicton. 

Apple Stirling Ca8tle.— In point of yield 
it is doubtful if there is any other variety 
which can equal, let alone surpass, this. It 
is not a success when grown as a standard, 
but as a bush it is all one can desire, for in 
addition to the term prolific must be added 
that of being constant, as it is only in un¬ 
toward seasons that it fails to crop. It is a 
fine cooking Apple, and coming; into use as it 
does in September and October, it is one 
which finds a ready and remunerative sale if 
marketed in bulk. The fruits are attractive, 
for in addition to the skin being of a pale or 
pea-green colour, they often carry a blush on 
the sunny or exposed side, while the shape is 
somewhat after the style of a Blenheim 
Orange, and equally a3 large when well grow’n. 
It is one of those regularly-shaped Apples 
which results in a minimum of waste when 
peeled, and the white, tender, juicy flesh 
renders it a first-class sort either for boiling or 
baking. In consequence of its heavy bearing, 
the trees, unless well fed from the surface, 
are inclined to become stunted as they grow 
old. It is always best to have them worked 
on the Paradise-stock, as they then make 
good-sized, compact trees. On the Doucin 
stock the trees will yield fruit only too freely, 
but no amount of feeding will induce them 
to make sufficient growth so that they can 
become profitable, and at the best they are 
stunted specimens, ami hardly worth the 
room they occupy.—A. W. 

Early Peaoh a hOU 8 e. —The young Peaches 
will be swelling freely now, and disbudding 
will be done from time to time. Our rule is 
to look over the trees once a week, removing 
a shoot here and there until sufficiently 
thinned. At the same time, some of the young 
fruits are removed from beneath the branches, 
so that the crop, when the thinning is 
finished, may be on the upper side of the trel¬ 
lis and fully exposed. Night temperature at 
this stage, 55 degs. The syringe may be 
used daily, if the water is pure. Early clos¬ 
ing, with a moist atmosphere, will "cause 
rapid progress to be made. Ventilation 
should be abundant when the weather is 
bright and genial, but cold winds should be 
kept out from all forcing-houses. It may be 
necessary to damp down in the middle of the 
day, if the sun is bright and the wind cold. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Clematis indivisa lobata 
and Cobaea seandens variegata are useful 
climbing plants for a cool conservatory, 
especially for quickly furnishing a new house. 
The first has white, star-shaped flowers, which 
are now being freely produced, and, if there 
a cool, shady corner, prepare a bed of 
good peat and plant a white and a red Lapa- 
geria. The bed must be w 7 ell drained and 
the plants encouraged to run up into the 
roof. The Lapagerias require time to get 
well established, and they flower freely. 
Slugs and snails are rather fond of the young 
shoots, and must be watched for, especially 
at night. Harrison’s Giant Musk makes a 
pleasant patch of colour in spring and early 
summer, and good plants are easily grown. 
Lilium Hnrrisi will be coming in freely now 
without using retarded bulbs, and L. longi- 
florum will soon follow. Other Lilies, such 
as auratuin and lancifolium, should be kept 
cool for the present. I think I have referred 
before to the value of standard Roses when 
well grown in 7-inch or 8-inch pots. These 
can be dropped in where colour is wanted 
ameng green plants. There is a very pretty • 
Abutilon named Savitzi, with white varie¬ 
gated foliage, which makes nice standards 
with 3-feet or 4-feet stems, which are very 
useful for decoration. Camellias are now 
breaking into growth, ai.d if thev require 
any pruning it should be attended to now. 
If any plants require larger pots they may 
be repotted now. They may be grown in 
equal parts of good loam and peat, but they 
do not thrive in soil which contains lime, 
and they should not be watered with hard 
water. Hard water is not good for any hard- 
wooded plants, such as Heaths and Azaleas, 
but it may be used when it has been warmed 
and softened by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Good-sized bushes of Genista fragrans are 
useful now to give a golden glow to the 
general arrangement. Cytisus filipes is an 
old plant which makes a pretty weeping 
standard. It has white flowers, and used to 
be commoner than it is new 7 . This is one of 
the old plants that would be appreciated 
again. Two of the best Heliotropes for pot 
culture are Lord Roberts and Mme. de 
Bussey. They have large trusses of flowers, 
which are lasting. Though the watering, for 
the most part, should be done in the early 
part of the day in bright, sunny w 7 eather, a 
look round later in the day will be necessary. 
Ventilate freely on fine days. 

8tOV6. —Cuttings of soft-wooded winter¬ 
flowering plants will be plentiful now, and. 
if taken off when the young shoots are 
3 inches long, au4 inserted into pots of light 
sandy soil, they will root quickly, and may 
then be started singly in small pots. Still 
keep them in heat, pinching tne leading 
shoots occasionally, to induce sturdiness of 
growth, and when the pots are filled with 
roots shifting into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and 
early in July moving to cool-frames, freely 
ventilated, and in hot weather lightly shaded 
for a short time in the middle of the day. 
Among the most useful plants of this section 
are Begonias, especially Gloire de Lorraine, 
Centradenia rosea. Centropogon Lucyanus, 
Acalypha musaica, which makes useful 
plants in 5-inch pots, A. Randeri. Cole¬ 
uses in variety, tne blue-flowered species. 
C. thyrsoideus, a very useful plant in win¬ 
ter, and easily grown, Eranthemum pulchel- 
lum, Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, Fittonia 
argyroneura, a pretty variegated plant for a 
pan, and Impatiens Rultani. This last and 
Rivinia humilis, both bright and useful little 
plants, may be raised from both seeds and 
cuttings. Panicum variegatum is a pretty 
variegated Indian Grass, useful for baskets 
or for edgings to borders and stages. Libonia 
floribunda, useful in the conservatory w 7 hen 
well grown, should be ripened in the open air 
in August. Allamandas are growing freely 
now, and as the shoots extend train them up 
into the light to harden growth and induce a 
free-flowering habit. After repotting any¬ 
thing be careful in watering. Do more with 
the syringe than the watering-pot for the 
first week or two after repotting, so that the 
roots may get a start. 

Ferns under glass.— Ferns are growing 
rapidlv now in warm-houses, and must be 
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opened out to give more room. All plants 
thrive better when their position is changed 
occasionally. Divide where more stock is 
wanted. Use a proportion of good loam for 
the hardy, strong-rooting kinds, and peat 
and saud for the delicate species. Ferns in 
baskets will require renovating with fresh 
Moss, and, where possible, a little fresh com¬ 
post may be given. Do without shade as 
long as possible, but when the sun is more 
powerful a light shade will be necessary dur¬ 
ing the hottest part of the day. The shade 
should not be permanent just yet, especially 
if fronds are required for cutting. More 
water will be required, especially in the 
atmosphere. In watering plants in pots the 
supply must be in proportion to the rooting 
capacities of the plants. Night temperature, 
65 degs. to 60 degs. 

Work In the Peach-house_ Disbudding 

or thinning and tying-in the young shoots 
must have frequent attention. The final 
thinning will have been given in the early- 
liouse, and the fruits also will have been re¬ 
duced to the proper level for the crop. The 
usual number to the square foot is tw r o, where 
line fruits are w'anted, though something de¬ 
pends upon the amount of support given and 
the condition of the roots and to their power 
to assimilate food. Wliero the trees are in 
a healthy, vigorous condition, they will use 
up a good deal of nourishment when the 
fruits are advancing in growth, especially 
after stoning. Peaches like a rather sub¬ 
stantial soil, in a firm condition, but if the 
surface is stirred occasionally it keeps the 
atmosphere of the house in a healthy con¬ 
dition. Ventilation should be given freely 
on fine days, so that the foliage may be 
hardy and robust, and able to resist the 
attacks of red-spider. 

Cactus notes.- Plants which have been 
kept dry through the winter will now require 
water, and the quaint flower-buds will soon 
appear. There is quite a number of species 
of Mammillaria and Opuntia, and these 
would be interesting for the beginner. The 
Cereus family is also a large one, and when 
in flower C. speciosissimus produces a gorge¬ 
ous effect, especially when planted out in a 
roomy house in rough loam mixed with char¬ 
coal and lime-rubble. Cereus repens makes 
a beautiful basket plant, and the night¬ 
blooming Cereus is beautiful w*hen in flow’er. 
Some years ago I had charge of a lean-to 
stove, and the back wall was covered with 
this night-blooming Cactus. At midnight, 
when the plant was in bloom, the effect was 
unique, but in the morning every flower was 
closed and faded. The propagation of Cacti 
from cuttings is easy. The cuttings may lie 
about on shelves or borders for days quietly 
making roots. Such plants are not easily 
killed, and their flowering is mainly a ques¬ 
tion of dry, rather cool treatment in win¬ 
ter, with some roasting in the sunshine after 
growth is made in summer. There will be 
a demand for these plants again in the 
future. 

Tomatoes under glass.— It is rather too 
soon yet to plant Tomatoes in quite cold- 
houses, as one cold night will give a check 
they would scarcely recover from. In warm- 
houses the plants are coming on fast, and 
will need frequent attention in disbudding 
and training. To my mind, the vellow To¬ 
mato is equal, and, in some 'instances, 
superior to the red one. It makes no mark 
in the market, but in many private families 
the yellow Tomato is appreciated. The 
flowers ought to set freely now in well venti¬ 
lated houses. 

Window gardening. —Boxes outside filled 
with lorget-me-nots and dwarf yellow Wall¬ 
flowers are very sweet through the early 
spring. Other boxes may be cheaply filled 
with white or coloured bunch Primroses; 
violas and Pansies, too, are charming. In 
shady windows hardy Ferns are always in¬ 
teresting. Snowdrops, Tulips, and Scillas 
may be mixed with them. Bulbs of common 
Dutch kinds are bright in window-boxes now. 

Outdoor garden. —Roses are now breaking 
into growth, and maify IvilL be anxious to 
prune. From the aOfcto^tJk * the 

month^is about the usualtime to<pjune the 


to leave the Teas and recently-planted Roses 
till the end of the month or first week in April. 
If possible, cut to a dormant bud, ana as 
near the bud as possible without injuring it, 
so as to have no dead wood beyond, after the 
necessary thinning has been done. Weakly 
plants should be cut back to two or three 
buds and strong plants to six or eight buds. 
If quality is wanted, prune rather hard; if 
quantity, leave the strong shoots longer. 
There have been no frosts to injure Roses; 
even the Teas seem this season to have es¬ 
caped. Hardy annuals may be sown now to fill 
vacant places in the border. The larger the 
groups the more effective they are, and if 
thinned in good time annuals are very beauti¬ 
ful. The seeds should be sown thinly in shal¬ 
low drills, made with a blunt stick, and unless 
the soil is well pulverised cover with sifted 
soil, and then every good seed will grow. 
Replant or repair Box-edging, cut Ivy on 
buildings close in with the shears. Weed 
and top-dress plants on rockery. Additions 
may be made to the Tock garden or fernery 
now. Cut turf edgings to straighten, and 
put them in order for the summer. 

Fruit garden. —Prune and train Figs on 
walls. All Peaches and Apricots should be 
protected now. There appears to be abun¬ 
dance of blossom—in fact, the fruit-trees 
generally are full of promise. Do not forget 
to top-dress bush Apples on Paradise and 
Pears on Quince. Raspberries should be 
mulched. Grafting should receive attention 
as soon as the sap is well on the move. There 
are several ways of grafting, but the simplest, 
which permits of a proper union being made, 
is the best. Sharp tools, suitable clay, or 
grafting-wax, and selecting the proper sea¬ 
son, are the main items of success. Whip- 
grafting is the most commonly practised 
method for small stocks. Rind, or cleft, or 
wedge-grafting is more suitable for large 
branches in which several scions may be 
placed. There are many Pears and Apples 
which are now bearing inferior fruit that 
might in a couple or three years be made fer¬ 
tile by grafting. Look after the Black Cur¬ 
rant,-mite. If taken in time and persisted 
in, the removal and burning of all large buds 
might stamp it out, but it must be followed 
up and every big bud destroyed. Black Cur¬ 
rants should be planted on cool, moist land, 
and be treated liberally with manure. 

Vegetable garden. —Asparagus will soon 
be on the move, and the surface of the beds 
should be raked smooth, to give facilities for 
the “ grass ” to work through. Those who 
have spare lights may cover a bed, or por¬ 
tion of a bed. Spring frosts sometimes dam* 
age early produce. Where there is plenty 
of strong roots another frame may be filled. 
A small amount of heat will start them now, 
and after the “grass” has been cut the 
frame can be filled with something else use¬ 
ful. Make up Mushroom-beds outside now, 
selecting a shady spot on the north side of 
a wall for the summer beds. Sow Tomatoes 
now for planting outside end of May. We are 
trying the Early Evesham for outside this 
season with others. Bring them on in a light 
position, so that they may be strong and 
sturdy. French Beans may be sown in boxes 
for transplanting to frames. They will come 
in after Asparagus. Sow main crop of 
Celery, if not already done. Chicory may be 
forced in pots for salads. It must be grown 
in the dark and kept close to have it well 
blanched and crisp. Those who have no 
Cucumber-house should start a hot-bed now. 
The bed should be substantial and lasting. 
If no plants are available, plant three seeds 
in each hill. The seeds will soon germinate 
now in the warm bed, and the plants raised 
thus very often do better than bought plants 
which have been drawn up weakly. Peas 
and Cauliflowers which have been raised 
under glass may be planted out now in suit¬ 
able weather. Keep Winter Spinach free 
from weeds, and stir the soil between the 
row's when the surface is dry only. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


have been protected with fishing-nets. If 
strained tight, we find a single thickness suf¬ 
ficient. We are constantly looking for good, 
healthy cuttings of various things which are 
required, and planting them round the sides 
of pots in sandy soil. Where there is warmth 
there is no difficulty in striking cuttings now, 
as everything facilitates rooting. 

March 26th .—We have been busv sowing 
many kinds of seeds, both vegetables and 
flowers. Anything and everything in the 
hardy way may be sown now. A good deal 
is done with hardy annuals, especially 
where alterations have been made in the 
shrubberies. The annual Chrysanthemums 
make bright groups on a large scale. Beds 
of mixed annuals are very pretty. Certain 
seeds are mixed together and sown. 

March 27th. ~ Several new hot-beds have 
been made up for Melons and for striking 
cuttings. We strike all our cuttings of Alter- 
nanthera, Coleus, and Iresines for leaf-bed¬ 
ding in mild hot-beds, dibbling the plants 
into sandy soil, which is placed on the bed 
about 3 inches in depth, with a little sand 
strewn over the surface and made firm. When 
the cuttings are rooted they will be hardened 
by exposure, and in June moved straight to 
the beds. 

March 28th .—We are in no hurry to finish 
Potato planting. Of course, all the warm 
borders and sheltered spots are planted with 
things to come in early; but if Potato plant¬ 
ing is finished by the middle of April this w ill 
be in time. The trenches for late Peas have 
been prepared in the Potato ground, 20 feet 
apart, and the Potatoes will nil up between, 
or, rather, the Potatoes will go in first and 
the ground marked for the Peas to be planted 
later. 

March 29t //.—Finished pruning Roses. 
Newly-planted Roses have been mulched, and 
if it comes very dry, will be watered. Liquid- 
manure is given to Roses under glass which 
are coming into flower. A few days* sun¬ 
shine has been grateful to fruit under 
lass. Melons and Cucumbers have also 
enefited. Ventilation is closely watched 
now, as*by that means we hope to keep out 
red-spider. 

March 30th .—Pruned Holly hedge to put it 
into shape. Prepared ground for main crop 
of Carrots, Beet, and Parsnips. Sow*ed New* 
Zealand Spinach in small pots for transplant¬ 
ing later. Cardoons for the first crop have 
also been sown. Made a new* bed of Mint. 
Rooted cuttings are obtained by cutting the 
young shoots coming through deep enough to 
secure a few roots. These, planted 6 inches 
apart, soon fill up. 


BIRD8. 

Dead canary (\\\ T. H ., Kingswear).— In¬ 
ternal hemorrhage caused the death of this 
bird. This may have arisen from its having 
taken a violent chill from exposure to a cold 
current of air or sudden change of tempera¬ 
ture, or the internal organs may have been 
put out of gear through the bird having been 
allowed to partake of unsuitable food, as 
sugar, sweet cake, and other delicacies. The 
sample of seed was very good of its kind, but 
would have proved more suitable food for a 
cunary had the mixture contained a larger 
proportion of Rape-seed. Canary-seed is of a 
heating and fattening nature, therefore 
German Rape should always be given with it. 
Green food should be given occasionally in 
winter, and frequently in the summer season. 
Coarse sand for the. bird to pick over should 
be supplied, while nothing is better for keep¬ 
ing a bird in good health than a piece of 
cuttle-fish-bone, placed between the wires of 
the cage for it to nibble at.—S. 8. G. 


Proverb about the moon.— What i« the old 
saying about the moon? If it is lying on its back in 
sky so w is it going to be fine or wet; and if so ) is it 
pouring water out? — Hbl&k Groves. 

[When the moon is on her back wet weather 
is expected. The Scotch couplet has it: 

The bonny moon i* on her back; 

Mend your shoon (shoes) and sort (repair) your 
thack (thatch). TIC P 

To see the old moon in the arms of the new 
one is-reckoned-irsign vff fine weather, and so 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkxing free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date , queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post, 

Naming fruit . Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
ni different stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jr nn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
miming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
sited mens of each kitid should be sent. We can undertake 
in name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Single Chrysanthemums, colour of 

(II. P. M. 5.).—The variety Mrs. E. Roberts is de¬ 
scribed as blush, similar colour to Miss Mary Ander¬ 
son, but the flower larger, while the flowers of 
Mrs. H. Herbert, which we are supposing is the one 
you have under the name of Mrs. Herberts, are pure 
white. 

Growing Bed urn Ewersi ( Birkenhead, Cheshire). 
—Try this Seduirt in the same class of soil as 
recommended in the reply to your query re baxifraga 
hybrids, witfi the addition of plenty of sand or old 
mortar, plenty of root-room, abundance of water in 
summer, with good drainage, and a sunny position, 
elevated and well drained if in the open. Given 
this treatment it should flower freely and well in the 
summer ensuing. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias (-1. IF.).—The leaves are 
badly affected with “ thrips,” a great insect pest to 
Gloxinias, and generally brought about by a hot, 
dry atmosphere io the house, and sometimes also the 
plants may have been allowed to get dry at the 
roots. The only thing to do now' is to maintain a 
cool, moist atmosphere around the plants, and to 
give very frequent light fumigations with Tobacco. 
These must be often repeated, or the “ thrips " will 
not be destroyed. 

Crown Anemone (J. L. H .).—Your best plan will 
be to, in March, trench and manure well a piece of 
ground, and, having hardened off the seedlings and 
separated them, plant them in lines 15 indies apart 
and G inches between each. Well water them if the 
ground is at all dry after planting. These ought to 
flower in the autumn. You ought to sow seed in 
March or April to bloom in the autumn, as seedlings, 
being stronger, flower far better. Select a sunny 
position. 

Arum Lilies (ft.).—These may either be grown in 
pots, or be plunted out during the summer, the 
latter method giving the finest plants. Choose a 
somewhat sheltered and shaded situation, and make 
the soil, which should be well-manured, very fine, 
adding to it some well-decayed manure. Puli the 
large plants to pieces as required, and set out each 
one separately some 12 inches apart. Water copiously 
in hot weather, also sprinkling overhead frequently. 
Pot them again by the beginning of September. 

Treatment of Cacti (//. P. M. S .).—The best 
soil for Cacti is good loam, lightened by a mixture 
of sand and brick-rubble broken to about the size of 
Beans. When potting is necessary it should he 
done in March or April, but it is well to bear in 
mind that most of this class thrive best when pot- 
hound, hence cure must be taken not to over-pot. 
We think you had better leave yours as they are, 
unless you And that the pots are full of roots, in 
which case you could repot during the early part 
of April. If you do repot you will have to be very 
careful with the watering-pot. 

Growing Freesias (J. S.).— The soil that suits 
Freesias best is a mixture of fibrous loam that has 
lain for some time, cow-mauure, peat, and a dash 
of silver sand. Pot about the middle of August, or 
as soon as the bulbs can be had, putting five bulbs 
into a 4r}-inch pot. Plunge the pots after having 
well watered the bulbs in Cocoa-nut-fibre or coal- 
ashes in a cold-frame. Before the growth is suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to be drawn up weakly, remove the 
plants from the ashes and stand them as near to 
the glass us j>ossible. still in the frame, so as to 
encourage a stocky habit. Before there is any risk 
of frost remove them to a cool greenhouse, still 
keeping as near to the glass as possible. See that 
they do not lack water, and occasional doses of 
liquid-manure are also beneficial. 

Salvia splendens (Xovice).— For keeping up a 
bright display in the conservatory from early autumn 
until t’hrntmas the above is one of the best plants 
we have. Unfortunately, the flowers soon drop when 
» vposed to a change of temperature: therefore it 
i annot be recommended for cutting. There is little 
difficulty In the culture of this uspful plant. If a 
f«w plants are well cared for through the winter 
they will give plenty of cuttings early in the spring, 
'lake the first cuttings as soon as they are ready, 
and these will give good, btrong cuttings later on. 
The best plants are obtained from the strong grow¬ 
ing tops, which, if put in about the end of March, 
w ill make fine plants by tlm. autumn. By taking the 
tops of young plants it ir, easier to keea^he plants 
free from red-spider, whitfc is-tliei' gr< -mmy. 

The plants may be grown Tm-But mg iheA|imnter in 
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they make fine pyramids if given plenty of room, 
and will come into flower early in September. If 
given sufficient pot-room and liquid-manure from 
time to time the same plants will continue to bloom 
for a long time. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Laurels (II. E. II. Medstcad ).—It is 
always best to cut Laurels during the spring—say, 
this mouth or next. The shoots made following the 
cutting get hard before the winter, otherwise a 
spell of hard frost is apt to nip them in a cold, 
damp autumn following rank summer growth. Leave 
the cuttings as they are till the autumn or following 
spring. 

Shrubs for clay soil (G. Good fellow).—We are 
not surprised at the Rhododendrons failing if you 
planted them in the clay soil, which you say your 
garden consists of. Rhododendrons must have peat, 
or, at any rate, a light sandy loam. For the border 
of lawn you couid plant Aueubas, Hollies, Box, 
Cherry. Laurel, Mahonia, and Tree Ivies. Any of 
the Rambler Roses would answer for the arch, while 
for the garden you can have any of the monthly 
Roses arid the ‘stronger growing of the H. Per- 
pctuals and Hybrid Tea classes. The Teas would 
want protection during the winter. You should 
look round the district and find out what kinds do 
best, and plant accordingly. 

Araucaria inibricata failing <M. A. Trench).— 
You can do nothing to restore the brown portions of 
your Araucaria to'the original hue, as it is. only 
natural for the plant to lose its tiers of branches iu 
the way yours is doing. This plant is very fastidious 
in its behaviour, and, though some fine examples are 
occasionally met with, it is in many districts a 
failure. If it is growing on Grass, you might roll 
back the turf, loosen the surface, and apply a top¬ 
dressing of good loamy soil to which has been added 
some rotten hot bed manure, relaying the turf when 
you have done this. Instead of trying to revive the 
dead branches you ought to cut them off. The same 
thing happens in the case of our own Scotch Fir, 
whose branches die off naturally. Treat the Yucca 
in the same way, but it is only natural for this 
to lose its lower leaves. 

Shrubs for tubs (IF. H. Prescott ).—The follow¬ 
ing would probably suit you: — Andromeda florlbunda, 
bears spikes of white Lily of the Valley-like blos¬ 
soms, as a rule, in April. Berberis Darwini, has 
bright, orange-coloured flowers towards the end of 
April and in Why. Cratiegus l’yracantha grows well 
as a bush. The clusters of white Hawthorn-like 
blossoms are plentifully home in spring, and are 
succeeded by berries, which, when ripe, are of an 
orange-red colour: hence its popular name of the 
Fire Thorn. The Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) is a 
well-known shrub, but for such a purpose it is 
equalled hy very few. Perncttva mucronata forms a 
neat hush* plentifully sprinkled late in the spring 
with small, waxy, white, urn-shaped blossoms, wflile 
the crimson berries, about the size of large Teas, 
form a pleasing autumn feature. Olearia Haasti is 
a rounded bush, somewhat like a Box, and about 
July it is freely laden with small, white. Daisy-like 
blossoms. Leaving the flowering on one side, the 
choice is much extended, some of the best being 
the Aueubas, which, when laden with berries, are 
very handsome; some forms of the evergreen Euony- 
mus japonicus; Eltragnus pungens variegata; the 
choice Hollies; and Tree Ivies. 

FRUIT. 

Black Currants (*/. M. Cook).—We can find no 
tracp of anv insect. The fault seems to lie in the 
pruning of the bushes. The Black Currant fruits on 
the young wood of last year, and this you seem, 
from the piece you send, to have cut away. In 
pruning the Black Currant, eut out any old and 
exhausted wood, and leave the young wood. Of 
course, if it is too thick, cut some of it out. 

Sowing Melon seeds (-V. lie-id).— Much will de¬ 
pend on the provision you are prepared to make in 
a manure-bed at the time for sowing. In a cold- 
frame without a good, genial bottom-heat it would 
not be advisable to sow seeds until the middle of 
March or even later, and greater success would be 
possible if a start were deferred until April. From 
a sowing made then ripe fruits would be ready at 
the end of July and beginning of August- that is, 
assuming the plants receive due attention as to 
stopping of their shoots, fertilising of the blossoms, 
etc. If you stop your plants at the sixth leaf you 
can then secure ample shoots for fruiting. Keep 
the shoots regularly pinched and thin out superfluous 
ones while you can do so with finger and thumb. 

VEGETABLES. 

Exhibition cauliflowers (Amatcur ).—The best 
Cauliflower for exhibition in August is the Early 
Autumn Giant; but, if sown in the autumn, the 
ordinary stock of Witch's Autumn Giant can he 
depended on. Unless sown either in autumn or early 
in the New Year the heads would not be ready by the 
first week in August. Eclipse is an earlier kind that 
might be sown now. There is, however, so much un¬ 
certainty in Cauliflowers, due to the weather, that 
it is not advisable to depend entirely on one sort 
for any summer crop. Mont Blanc, Magnum Bonum, 
and King of Cauliflowers are each good summer sorts 
provided they are given ample root moisture. These 
can be sown in March and April. 

Artificial manure for Celery (C\).—It is diffi¬ 
cult to give an accurate opinion as to what quantity 
of an artificial or chemical manure should be used 
for Celery unless something is known of its relative 
manurial properties; but a pint or pound to a 
length of G yards would, we should say, be a fair 
dressing. Certainly, for a gross feeding plant such 
as Celery is, artificial manure of any kind is not 
likely to be so acceptable as a good dressing of 
rotten animal-manure, in addition to which the 
latter usually furnishes a considerable quantity of 
mnUtnrp nnd is retentive of the same. If artificial 


applied just before the plants are put out, but one 
or two other dressings may be given before the 
earthing-up. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

H. L. E. H.— Keep the bulb* well watered until the 
I foliage shows signs of dying off. Keep dry during the 
I summer and pot early in the autumn. We should, to be 
successful with them next year, obtain fresh bulbs, and 

, plant out those in pots you now have.- T. O.—You are 

keeping your Tomatoes far too hot. Move them into a 

cooler house if you have such.-Dido.—The only reason 

we can suggest is that the plants have been allowed to 
get dry at the roots at some period of their growth, or 
the leaves may have been scorched in some way. Have 

you been using any insecticide?- E. Henry.—See reply 

to “P. Wilson,” re “Violets—planting for sale,” in our 

issue of March 3. p. 7.- Xcrfolk .—“The English Flower 

Garden,” John Murray, Albemarle-street, W., should, we 

think, answer your purpose.- M. G. —Leave it until you 

can see young shoots appearing, and then you will be the 

better able to see where to cut to.- Paddy. —We could 

not find any Black Currant shoots in the box with the 

Narcissus bloom.- Chas.J. Walscr. Far better purchase 

the fish manure ready prepared, and thus save yourself a 

deal of unnecessary trouble.- Alalanta -1, Yes; chop 

up the Sphagnum and mix with the sandy peat The 
meaning is that the roots are cleared of all soil before 
putting them into the mixture of Sphagnum and peat 
2, Let the plants get somewhat established before cutting 

. down.- C. H. Dealcin —The “Malabar Gourd” is 

Cucurbits melanosperma, seeds of which can be had from 

j Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.- W. Charles .— 

We can find nothing amiss with the crown of Seakale you 

send, and oonaider it very good.- Miss Holland. — 

Kindly ray what you mean by “ moderately heated.” The 
reason of the Fern** failing is evidently due to their being 

kept too cold.- Don Juan— Please give us some idea as 

to how you keep your plants. We incline to the opinion 

that you are keeping them too close and hot.- W. M. 

Wishaw.— At any time during the summer when the 
plants have gone out of bloom. In order to make sure 
that you can increase your stock we would advise you to 
put in cuttings of the plants you mention, doing this in 

the early autumn.- The Comet —See reply to “Sun. 

bury,” in our issue of May 14th, 1904, p. 138, re “ Hardy 
plants in pots for cold house.” This can be had of the 
publisher, price Hd., post free. Erin .—Quite impos¬ 
sible to assign any valid reason. It may be due to some 

check to the plant’s growth in some way.- F. Youiig. — 

j You can do nothing to the Strawberry bed now. Take 
! what fruit you can from it, then dig it up and make a 
; fresh plantation in another part of the garden next 
August. Runners can be had cheaply. You had better 
leave the planting of the Currants, etc., till the autumn, 
then repeat vour querv, and we will do our best to help 

y OU .- Stanley Nettleton, Ossett.— You will find an 

article on “ The Globe Artichoke,” which is the variety 
you refer to, in our issue cf Feb. 10th of this year, p. 644. 
A copy of this may be had from the publisher, post free 

for ijd,- Pioneer.— 1, No; you cannot grow such 

plants as you mention without careful drainage. 2, Yes; 
provided you put out strong plants. 

| NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

; Names Of plants— Bridget Pengelly.—l, Acacia 

longifolia; 2, Yes.- R. N. A.—Evidently an arrested 

bud growth. Please send fresh specimen with leaves on; 
gsd not name from piece you send.—— Mrs. Radclife .— 

Euphorbia jacquiniwflora.- Paddy. — Narcissus inoom- 

parabilisdouble (Oodlinsand Cream) (syn. Sulphur Phwnix). 

j _ Miss Holland.— Probably the Sensitive plant (Mimosa 

! pudica). This you can decide for yourself, as by touching 
I the leaves they will close up. 


! Catalogues received.—R. H. Bath, The Flora 

Farms, Wisbech.—Select Plants and Seeds. -Amos 

Perry, Winchmorehill, N.— Second Clearance Sale, of 
Hardy Perennials: 2, Supplement to New and Rare 

Border Plants. -E. P. Dixon and Sons. Ltd., Hull.— 

List of Farm Seeds for 19od. -Jas. Backhoufe and Son. 

Ltd., York.— Alpine, Plants, Haniy Perennials, and 
Florists’ Flowers. 

Books received.—“National Amateur Gardeners 
Association: Constitution, By-Laws, Rules, and List o 
i Special Prizes for 1906.” 


The Midas-Touch could not 
| seeme supreme happiness. That 
! the flowers, which his touch con- 
| verted into gold, should lose 
I their delicious fragrance annoyed 
j KiDg Midas. Even in this com¬ 
mercial age the fable is applic¬ 
able, and he who does not possess 
a garden stocked with lovely 
6weet - smelling flowers loses 
much of life’s happiness, and 
j the wealth of a Midas is not 
necessary when you can buy 
! your seeds in Penny Packets. 

| Original from 

: The (^topjBitive Beps 6—Wapping 
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FRUIT. 

THE FIG. 

These remarks apply to outside culture only, 
and that the Fig oan be successfully culti¬ 
vated in the open throughout Great Britain 
(doubtless with some slight protection in the 
voider counties) ha,s been proved over and 
over again, therefore no apology need be 
offered in once more calling the attention of 
cultivators to this most nutritious fruit. 

As planting-time is at hand, a few words 
may well be devoted to the subject, as on this 
success or failure greatly depends. First of 
all, a position must be chosen where the full 
sun can reach the wood, and on no account 
ought the Fig to be planted in low-lying 
ground where early autumn and late spring 
frosts are likely to cripple the growth, owing 
to the wood being improperly ripened. A 
south wall is the best position for the Fig, 
although in Devon and Cornwall one may 
often find old standard trees out in the open 
fruiting grandly year after year, and this 
without the least protection. This does not 
imply that similar success could be obtained 
in less favoured counties where severe frosts 
are experienced. The Fig, being a rampant 
grower, anything approaching a rich larder 
must be strictly avoided; half maiden soil, 
cut 3 inches thick, from a field, the other 
half ordinary garden soil, devoid of much 
humus, with a moderate amount of old lime 
or plaster-rubble—say, two bushels to a cart¬ 
load of soil--should form a good compost, 
which, if retentive, mav receive half this 
quantity of broken brickbats or small stones, 
to make it porous. The depth of the border 
need not exceed 2 feet; under this there 
should be 6 inches or 9 inches of drainage 
material, this to be covered with grassy 
turves before putting in the compost, which 
must be made very firm by treading as each 
bnrrow-load is spread over the pit, which 
should be about C feet square. Assuming the 
plant to he in a pot and well rooted, the 
roots must be relieved of all soil and spread 
evenly out and covered with 4 inches to 
f> inches of soil. As hajrd frosts are not 
general after this date, no mulch should be 
applied until the first week in May, by which 
time the ground will be getting warmer, and 
the roots all the better for being kept cool, 
and the compost prevented from drying up 
so quickly. Train in the shoots 12 inches to 
lo inches apart, so as to allow’ space for a 
young shoot to be laid in at the base of each 
main branch as soon as long enough to 
handle, rubbing off all surplus ones in their 
infancy. 

Established trees should now claim atten¬ 
tion, cutting out all useless wood that may 
have got crippled with severe frosts and all 
barren shoots—the young embryo fruits can 
be seen now—cut away, and in retraining the 
trees err on the side of too much space be¬ 
tween each branch rather than too little. It 
must not be imagined from these remarks 
that all will be well if the^a-ne strictly ad¬ 
hered to in the case of esti’ 
cause manv 


in the case of establishfd^vec^, 
ny may have their reotlVeyoricLabn* 


trol, and it is too late now to rectify the 
error, the month of October or November 
being the proper time to root-prune and bring 
the roots nearer the surface. Where trees 
are flourishing in restricted borders bv an 
annual top-dressing of fresh loam and well- 
decayed manure, the present is a suitable 
time to carry out such work, first pricking 
up the surface with a garden fork, remov 
ing this entirely, replacing with fresh ma 
terial as just mentioned. As regards varieties 
to plant, few surpass the old Browm Turkey, 
fruit of good size and flavour beyond ques¬ 
tion. Brunswick is a large fruit and of good 
flavour. White Marseilles is also good, but 
were I confined to one tree only the variety 
first named would be chosen. Negro Largo 
was thought much of thirty years ago, but it 
is such a robust grow’er that unless frequent 
root curtailment is practised little or no 
fruit is forthcoming, yet it is one of the best 
for flavour. J. Mayne. 

Bicton, Devon. 


IF I HAD TO PLANT ONLY ONE PLUM- 
TREE. 


The Plum being a fruit useful for many 
household purposes, and not liable to be in¬ 
jured in the gathering, travelling well also, 
with proper precautions, has taken on certain 
localised types in soils and climates it does 
well in. T^he French peasant who has saved 
a little money extends and cares for his plan¬ 
tations, and his example is quickly followed 
by his neighbours, and thus we get our fruit 
stations. Did not the Montreuil Peach and 
the Thomery Chasselas begin in that way? 
If we go into Lorraine we find the Mirabelle 
Plum growing in plain and mountain and 
even among the vineyards. The eastern slope 
of the Argonnes, separating the basins of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, is a veritable forest 
of Mirabelles, planted in groups and in lines. 
In gathering time this little yellow, speckled 
Plum attracts a crowd of “ travellers ” and 
brokers, whose presence hastens or retards 
the gathering of the fruit, the price being 
always higher at the beginning and at the 
end of the season. More than a million and 
a half kilos of fresh Mirabelles are used for 
preserving, which preserves are often passed 
on to the customer as “ Apricots.” From seed 
have been raised earlier or later, smaller or 
more sugary forms of the same Plum, and 
such are propagated by the nurserymen, but 
commerce acclaims the petite Mirabelle. As 
w r e go further east into the Rhine provinces 
the favourite Plum is the Quetschier, grown 
on standards, the Mirabelle being confined to 
gardens only. Alsatian or German cookery 
adapts it to all meals. There are early and 
late, violet, rose, brown, and yellow’ 
Quetsehe ; it is the popular Plum of rural dis¬ 
tricts, and is even grown in the public places. 
The fruit is sold by auction when the trees are 
in bloom. The gathering is slow, owing to 
the firmness and tenacity of the skin. What 
fruit remains unsold goes to the distilleries. 
Cross over to the east of France to the 
iKJhimon district and its orchards of pale 
Sainte Catherine Plums, from which we get 


the Primeaux de Pours. Proprietors and far¬ 
mers here own from ten to fifteen kilns each, 
and do the drying themselves, whence a differ¬ 
ence in quality, according to the skill of the 
operator. The operation of drying is repeated 
eight or ten times, and ends with the 
whitening or “ blooming ” process. 

Leaving the Loire for where the Garonne, 
the Dordogne, the Gironde, and the Lot 
water the meadows and leave the stubbles 
high and dry, we see the Ente, or Agen, 
flourishing among the vineyards, a handsome 
and fertile tree. Here, again, proprietors, 
farmers, and cultivators manage their own 
orchards and have their own kilns. Deputy 
Georges Leygues computes that 100,000 culti¬ 
vators and an even more numerous population 
of workpeople live by this industry. The 
production may be as much as 400,000 cwt., 
and the sales reach 26,000,000 francs, of which 
a fifth goes to the cultivator. A local statis¬ 
tician calculates that a hectare, or two and a 
half acres, of Plum-trees of this species, 
planted 26 feet or so apart, can produce from 
2,500 to 3,000 kilos of fruit, which again 
would yield about 800 kilos of Prunes, selling 
for an average 54 francs the 50 kilos, and 
giving a net profit of 720 francs. Cases are 
not rare of producers deriving a revenue of 
10,000 francs from their plantations. It 
is now some years that a perfected form 
of the Agen, known ns de l’Abbaye d’Arton, 
has been the favourite in middle and northern 
France. The hardiness and fertility of this 
tree are comparable with those of the parent; 
the large size of the fruits and their value 
for drying leave nothing to be desired. 
When the des Begonnieres Plum becomes 
better known, everyone will be eager to pos¬ 
sess it, but why inflict on it the synonym of 
Agen dore ”? 

Lastly, standing off towards the Alps, we 
encounter the Perdrigon blanc, known in the 
dry state as De Brignole, and the Perdrigon 
Violet, which, dried, will be known as the 
Prune de Pistole. This last is sun-dried ; 
the skin is first removed with a knife, and 
then the fruit, deprived of its kernel and 
threaded on sticks, is dried as aforesaid, 
after which it is flattened by hand pressure, 
and sun-dried for the last time before being 
packed in boxes. The Perdrigon blanc. on 
the other hand, is simply boiled and then 
dried under cover, in which state it is often 
called Reino Claude blanche, us well as de 
Brignole Reine Claude! Is not this the 
queen of Plums? In our journeys in France 
w’o have seen it grown singly in courtyards, 
in the garden, in the orchard, for enjoyment 
or for profit—nay, even in espalier form 
against a wall in a cold climate. Its varieties 
are worth cultivating, thus:—Reine-Claude 
liative, Reine-Claude tardive (called de 
Chambourcy), Reine-Claude diaphane, and 
De Bavay, which ripen later than the type; 
and, lastly, the violet-skinned Reine-Claude 
Violette and Reine-Claude d’Althan, which, 
like the Damson Plum and the Monsieur 
Plum, are good for various pumoses. A friend 
of ours praises the Reine-Claude de Wazon as 
better thaq ql|.: JjHrabe)l^i,jQ«tische, Reine- 
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Claude, Damson, all the above-mentioned 
species aud varieties can be raised from seed 
or by layering, but grafting is always the most 
sure means of propagation. 

In conclusion, we recommend again rs cur 
“one tree to plant” Reine-Claude, known as 
verte, or doree.—M. Chas. Baltet, Revue 
llorticolc . 


APPLE BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 

This Apple was first brought into notice 
at the R.H.S. Apple Conference in 1883, 
when a first-class certificate was awarded 
to it. The tree has a strong consti¬ 
tution, makes good clean growth, is not sub¬ 
ject to canker, and is a regular cropper, as 
the flowers are seldom injured by frost. It 
keeps well into the spring months, and, with 
ordinary care in packing, can be sent to any 
distance without the slightest injury, as its 
firm substance and skin protect it, to some 
extent, from the bruises which so readily show 
in several varieties, disfiguring and spoiling 
them for sale or storing. It is a chance seed¬ 
ling, raised by a lady named Brailsford, who 
did not live to see the tree produce fruit. 
Mr. Bramley, after whom it is named, took 
this lady’s garden, and he, having found out I 


i any rate, partially compensating ono for tho 
pains attending their spring culture. While 
the runners are occupying a small plot of 
! nursery ground, the future bed which is to be 
! allotted them may have been providing an 
autumn or early winter crop. Owners of 
small gardens who have to practise the most 
rigid economy are sometimes driven to tho 
necessity of spring rather than autumn plant¬ 
ing, but, as I have already pointed out, no 
half measures will satisfy—the plants will net 
yield blossom if they are not strong and well 
nurtured. 1 have often expressed surprise 
at the splendid response Strawberries make 
when planted in good ground in March, and 
though it is some time since the practice was 
adopted, 1 have vivid recollections of nice 
healthy crops attending spring planting. I 
should not advise the transfer of plants from 
any great distances, because their exposure 
to air would naturally militate against an 
early crop. Better wait until autumn, and 
use the ground meanwhile for another crop. 
In one’s own garden spring planting may be 
carried out quite easily, retaining all the 
soil possible attached to their roots. This 
cannot be done when plants have to be re¬ 
ceived from a distance. An early mulch of 



Apple Bromley's Seedling. 


the value of the seedling, took some grafts 
to Mr. Merryweather, Southwell, Notts, in 
1863. A stock was worked up, and the good 
qualities of the variety fully established, but 
years elapsed before it became known out of 
the district. After having been shown at 
Chiswick, as stated above, it has been largely 
planted all over the country, and the trees are 
now yielding handsome returns. 

The fruits, which are large, flat, angular, 
green, streaked red, with a large, open eye, 
are firm, acid, and late. The late Mr. 
Barron, writing of it, says: “ It is a very 
excellent cooking Apple.” T. 


SPRING PLANTED STRAWBERRIES. 
Circumstances sometimes prevent the 
planting of Strawberries in the autumn— 
August or September—and thus the work is 
deferred until spring. Some prefer to plant 
at that season because the practice is found 
to be economical. Strawberry runners can 
be put out into nursery-beds at a few inches 
apart, where they develop good crow’ns and 
healthy leafage, provided weeds are rigor¬ 
ously kept in check. Lifted and planted in 
early March, the weather at the time being 
genial, they soon_J^ecome estjddished, will 
flower vigorousl)j and-givc fin* in their 
season —n : ot, : of ( Vu In [pit L4tip, but, at 


stable-manure greatly helps towards per¬ 
manent establishment. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Corrugated iron for fruit-trees. —I should he 
much obliged if correspondents who have tried it 
would kindly tell me what their experience of corru¬ 
gated iron fencing for fruit-trees is—whether the 
iron becomes too hot in summer to ripen the fruit 
evenly, or too cold in winter for the trees to do well? 
They would he trained to wire some inches away 
from the iron, which would he painted. Any infor¬ 
mation on the subject will he gratefully received.— 
(Mrs.) Marik Cordftt. 

Treatment of Fig-tree.—Could you tell me how¬ 
to treat a Fig-tree? I have one in my greenhouse. 
It was pruned at the end of the year, and is now- 
showing Figs. Do Figs require manure, and what 
kind? Is syringing good for them? When can 1 take 
cuttings?— Fig-trek. 

[From your question we assume your Fig- 
tree is planted in a border, nnd as fruits are 
swelling on the growths made last year, a 
light syringing cnce or twice daily would be 
beneficial to the tree. Under glass such 
syringing must be afforded, or red-spider 
would quickly gain a footing on the foliage, 
which would cause it to drop eventually, and 
the crop be worthless. There are sure to be a 
lot more young shoots appear on the wood 
than can be found space for, therefore rub off 
the worst placed ones, retaining one here and 


there near the base of the old wood, which 
will be the fruiling-wood for next year. Each 
growth must have ample space to develop its 
large leaves, and not unduly shade each 
other, or unripened wood would result. As 
soon as the young wood has developed five or 
six leaves, pinch out the point of the leading 
shoot, which will assist in swelling up the 
fruits below as well as cause young fruit, to 
form at the axils of the leaves, which would 
probably give you a second crop towards Sep¬ 
tember, but to do this the house must be 
closed early in the afternoon as soon as the 
first crop has been cleared. Doubtless you 
grow a mixed collection of plants under the 
Fig, or in the same house, so are content with 
but one crop. The Fig likes a fair amount 
of moisture at the root, and frequent manu- 
rial waterings during the swelling of the 
fruit, either drainings from the stable or cow¬ 
houses being excellent. Failing these, scatter 
a little guano or some artificial manure, 
lightly pricking it in with the garden fork 
before putting on the water. The right time 
to take cuttings is in early spring, before 
actual growth begins, placing singly in small 
pots, and affording a little bottom-heat, if 
possible. These would soon make plants. 
Many increase the Fig by pulling up rooted 
suckers, also by layers. It may be added 
that, if not objectionable in your house, a 
3-inch mulch of decayed manure may be ap 
plied over the border early in May.] 

Grapes failing. — Wouid you kinrily let me know 
what I should do with my Vines? Last year the 
fruit set well at the top, but on five or six spurs 
from the bottom they did not set at all. They are 
grown in a cold greenhouse. Do you think it would 
be from the syringe?— Brand. 

[It is most likely that thp failure of your 
lowermost bunches of Grapes to set satisfac¬ 
torily was caused by the use of the syringe, 
especially if the water got distributed over 
the bunches while in flower. A dry atmos¬ 
phere overhead is necessary with nearly all 
varieties of Grapes while in bloom. If too 
much front air is admitted at that time to 
create cold draughts, that would also be 
against perfect fertilisation of the blossoms. 
Again, you say your greenhouse is a cold one, 
therefore very little syringing under the Vines 
is necessary while in flower, nnd what is done 
ought not to take place before mid-day, even 
in bright weather. On dull or wet. days main¬ 
tain a dry atmosphere, and tap the rods 
gently once or twice from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.] 

Pruning outdoor Peach trees -1 have some 
outdoor Peach-trees. Would it be too late to prune 
them back? The growth was 2 feet long last year 
(young trees).—B land. 

[You should have taken advantage of the 
advice given in these pages the week you 
refer to, or addressed your question to us 
earlier in the season, as by the time we can 
find space to reply to it it will certainly be 
getting full late to do much pruning. It de¬ 
pends, too, as to what the size of your trees is. 
If they are what, is termed fruiting trees, and 
the said growths are well studded with fruit 
blossoms, likewise woed-buds here and there 
—especially at the base of those said shorts 
there need be no cutting done, as the re¬ 
moval of superfluous growths later on will 
put matters right. On the other hand, you 
say young trees, therefore we must assume 
they are but two years or so from the bud. in 
which state they should have been cut back 
to within 9 inches of their origin, so as to 
form a foundation to your tree. Under tho 
circumstances, we advise you to let the 
growths remain as they are. and when growth 
is free—say, towards the middle of April 
rub off the points of the shoots and encour¬ 
age basal growths, and one or two half-wav- 
up, the bare upper portion to be cut away 
early in June.] 

Pruning Damson - tree {Gardener ).—As your 
three-years-planted Damson-tree has long shoots now , 
and you naturally wish to make the head of the 
tree compact and well furnished with branches ami 
spurs, you will do well to shorten back the long 
shoots you refer to one-third their length—that is, 
to cut off about 12 inches of the points of each 
shoot. If that be not done, these long shoots max- 
break only at the points, und thus leave a large 
portion of each quite bare. In future years the 
shoots will very probably be less long, and only a 
few that may seem unduly long will need to be 
shortened. Later, the tree-head will simply need 
occasional thinning. Damson-shoots or branches in 
a year or two become thickly set with fruit-buds or 
spurs, and then crop heavily. The Farleigh Prolific 
often has'bijaHQlies it f-qet in length literally crowded 
with fruit. If you have some fruit-buds formed you 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVIL EFFECT OF GRAFTING 
WILLOWS. 

For lovers of the picturesque in gardening 
there is nothing better than the more beauti¬ 
ful Willows; but, unfortunately, except those 
that almost come of themselves in our 
country, like the Yellow Osier and the White 
Willow, it is difficult to keen them. Some of 
the beautiful kinds regularly die off and are 
rarely seen in our gardens, which is owing to 
the mistaken practice of nurserymen graft¬ 
ing them on the Withy nnd the common 
Osier, nnd so perish some of the more beauti¬ 
ful silvery and green Willows raised at home 
and abroad. 


low, nnd docs nut form n good stock. There 
is a hard and ugly angle between the stiff 
stem of the stock utid the abundant branches 
of the Yellow Willow. Death begins very 
soon, and comes in every ease, if the shoots 
arc not removed. The nppearance of the 
grafted plants ns compared with that of the 
other is piteous, and the plnuts are not ouly 
worthless, but a nuisance, because after a 
few years the stocks (of which we have thou¬ 
sands in the woods everywhere) will become 
weedy trees out of place. It will at once be 
seen from this how much is lost by grafting 
in the case of Willows. By the labour in re¬ 
moving suckers (which is not likely to be 
done beside ponds and lakes that are out of 
the garden) we not only lose our precious tree 
nnd its beauty of form everywhere, but we 


the practice of grafting; and it is a nolablu 
loss, bccuuso many of these Willows aru 
among the most beautiful of bushes and trees 
we could have beside or near water. I have 
a line on each side of a stream of what is 
called the “American” Weeping Willow, a 
very graceful one. For severul years at first 
the plants locked beautiful, but, in spite of 
repression of the suckers of the Osier on 
which they are grafted, these have already 
got the upper hand, and the once graceful 
and distinct little line of grey weeping trees 
is now a hideous funeral precession. At the 
bottom a thick cloud of naif-decayed wood, 
nnd. above the common Osier, not half us 
pretty as it is in its separate natural growth. 
If our planting were confined to gardens, it 
might then be possible to control this evil, 
but when we begin to plant in any bold way 
we must get out of the garden, and then 
watching every tree for suckers is hopeless. 
A very little trouble would have sufficed to 
put this graceful Weeping Willow on its 
natural roots, which would have been a good 
state for its natural life ; but now I not only 
lose my trees, but I have to disestablish—not 
by any means an easy task—many Osiers 
which are out of place. R. 


The White Willow at Hijfhelere Park. 


In buying a number of Willows some years 
ago, I was happy enough to find one of un¬ 
usual beauty and grace—a weeping form of 
the Yellow Willow (Sulix vitellina). This 
Willow is usually graceful in its habit, but 
this weeping form is pendulous, and I liked it 
for its exquisite beauty, fine colour through¬ 
out the year, and the usefulness of its abun¬ 
dant shoots, which tie like twine. I was for¬ 
tunate in getting several plants on their 
natural roots, every one of which throve, and 
in every stage looked well. 

Then, wanting more, a number were sent 
me grafted on the common Osier, and in the 
case of these a very different set of circum¬ 
stances arose. In ih^Tnlt nlaoe, xml do not 
get n hkaHliy. tyftfl;ybjj ^a ’ Xl net. 
nearly so stately nr fine as Che iPBoff Wil¬ 


also establish a lot of wretched trees, per¬ 
haps. in a beautiful situation. This hap¬ 
pened in utmost every case of the grafted 
Willows, so that round my lakes l have a set 
of dying Willows or Withies arising from the 
place of kinds already dead. 

Some of our Tree-Willows are usually sent 
out by the trade from cuttings, and, there¬ 
fore, are safe ; but the moment a Willow has 
any pretence of being rare, new, or grnceful, 
then, for the sake of increasing it in the 
cheapest way, it is worked on the common 
Withv or Osier, and every one of the beauti¬ 
ful Willows so worked perishes in time. 
There is not one of these Willows that could 
not be increased from cuttings, layers, or 
seeds. So far as gardens are concerned, 
many beautiful Willows have been lost from 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering shrubs and trees. -Kindly rerom- 
mend sorne flowering shrub* nnd trees for three 
borders? The land stands high, and is very exposed 
from east and west. It is in feet above the road, 
and 1 want to net a nice outlook from the window. 

I should like to screen the left bide of the lawn as 
far us possible with trees that would not carry too 
many leaves or grow tall. I do not want to shade 
the border.—S hkbwspchy. 

[Of small trees and large-growing shrubs 
may be especially mentioned Amelanehier 
canadensis, white, flowers early spring; 
Amygdalus (Almond), digerent forms, all 
early flowering; Cerasus Avium multiplex. 
C. Mahaleb pendula. nnd C. pseudo-Cerasus, 
all beautiful flowering Cherries; Cercis Sili- 
quastrum (Judas-tree), rosy-red flowers in 
spring; Cotoneaster frigidu, red berries, 
autumn ; Crataegus (Thorn), the double anel 
coloured varieties of the common Hawthorn 
being particularly showy ; Genista mtnensis, 
a Broom that will reach a height of a dozen 
feet and bear its yellow flowers soon after 
midsummer; Laburnum, a well known 
flowering tree; Magnolia conspicua, M. pur¬ 
purea, and M. Soulangenna, all flowering in 
spring ; Negundo fraxinifelia varie‘gata, much 
grown for the clear white variegation of its 
leaves; Persica (Peach), in flowering tins sue 
reeds the Almond; Philodelphus grnmli- 
florus, the largest of the Mock Oranges, 
blooms soon after midsummer ; Prunus Pis- 
sardi, has deep purple leaves ; Pyrus Malus 
floribunda, one of the most ornamental, re¬ 
garded from a flowering point of view, of the 
Apple family, another equally good being 
Pyrus spectahilis; Rhus typhina, large pin 
uutc leaves and curious reddish spikes of 
flowers at the end of the summer ; Robinia 
Pseud-Acacia aurea, a golden-leaved form of 
the False Acacia; It. Pseud-Acacia elegant, 
a very graceful variety; Hpirtea arice folia, 
plumes of creamy-white flowers, in June; 
Syringa (Lilac), in great variety ; and Vibur¬ 
num Opulus sterile (Guelder Rose), white 
flowers in spring. The most suitable ever¬ 
green shrubs are : Aucubn jnponica in variety, 
Berberis Aquifolium, B. buxifolia, B. Dar- 
wiui, and B. stenopliylla, Eleeagnus of sorts, 
Euonymus juponicus and varieties, Hollies of 
sorts other than the common kind, Olenria 
Haasti, Osmanthus illicifolius in variety, 
Phillvrea Vilmoriniana. and Ulex europn?a 
flore-pleno (double Furze). Deciduous shrubs 
are far more numerous, but the following 
merit especial mention : Berberis Thunbergi, 
Colutea arborescens, Cornus Sputhi, Cote n- 
easter horizontalis, Cotcneoster Simonsii, 
Cydonia japonica (Japanese Quince) in 
variety, Cytisus nlbus, C. nigricans, and C. 
Seoparius, with its varieties Andreanus nnd 
priecox, Daphne Mezereum, Deutzia diserkr 
purpurascens, and D. crenatn flore-pleno, 
Exocliorda grandiflora, Forsythia suspensa. 
Genista hispanica, G. tinctoria flore-pleno, 
Hamnmelis arborea, H. mollis, and H. Zuc- 
cariniana. Hibiscus syriaeus in variety. 
Hydrangea pjunitiwlatfi :* grandiflora. Kerria 
japonica flofe^leno. MngnoUa stellnta, Phila- 
(h'lpllui ‘Lemmui'i, F.J BAoJe\ S’Ardent. Ribea 
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uureum, aud E. sanguineum in variety, 
ltubus deliciosus, Spiraea Anthony Waterer, 
S. arguta, S. Buraalda, S. Douglasi, 8. 
iaponica (callosa), 8. prunifolia flore-pleno, 
Viburnum plicatum, and Weigelas in variety.] 


clusively with Japanese varieties for exhibi¬ 
tion. The incurved sorts, however, are well 
served, when most of the plants are stopped 
at the end of March or in the early days of 
April, and second crown-buds retained. 

E. G. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

C’H RY SANTHEMUMS—STOPPING THE 
PLANTS. 

At this period growers who are exhibitors 
are much concerned as to what they should 
<lo with many of their plants. Many of the 
exhibition Chrysanthemums give better re¬ 
sults when second crown-buds are retained. 
Unfortunately, however, many of the finer 
varieties do not develop their second crown- 
buds sufficiently early in a natural manner 
to ensure the blooms being fully open in time 
for the November shows. Were these same 
varieties represented by blooms, the result 
of a first crown-bud selection, the chances 
are a considerable number of them would be 
of poor colour, and very possibly of rough 
or irregular form and coarse withal. With 
blooms of this character it would be almost 
impossible to achieve much. For this rea¬ 
son, then, means should be taken to bring 
about the development of second crown-buds 
sufficiently early to produce blooms of high 
quality for the November shows. This is not 
a very difficult matter. Growers have the 
satisfaction, too, of knowing that late pro¬ 
pagated plants may, by means of stopping, 
be induced to flower at a desired period. The 
first section of plants to be dealt with is those 
that are naturally just a trifle later in coming 
into flower than others, such as, for instance, 
Princess de Monaco, W. R. Church, Milli- 
cent Richardson, Henry Barnes, Lord Salis¬ 
bury, Calvat’s Sun, and others. These and 
others of a similar character, if left to de¬ 
velop their second crown-buds in a natural 
manner, would develop them too late for ex¬ 
hibition. For this reason, therefore, the 
plants should be stopped forthwith by pinch¬ 
ing out the point of the single shoot by which 
each plant is at present represented. From 
this stopping grow on, sav, three good shoots 
that develop as a consequence of this stop¬ 
ping, taking them on to the second crown- 
bud, which should appear from the middle to 
the end of August next. Buds developed at 
that period should be always retained. Suc¬ 
ceeding the varieties just enumerated and 
those of a kindred character, there is quite a 
host of standard sorts that require to be dealt 
with by the end of March, and not later than 
the end of the first week in April—that is, 
of course, assuming the plants have, not made 
a natural “ break ” by that time. A '* break " 
is caused by the development, of a bud in the 
apex of the shoot or growth representing the 
plant at this early period. This bud is gener¬ 
ally described as the “ break ”-bud, because 
it causes the plant to “break” or branch out 
into several shoots, hence the name “ break ”- 
bud. The second series of plants referred to 
above is well represented Dy such sorts as 
Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. J. Bryant, Ernest Bettis- 
worth. Henry Stowe, Mme. Nagelmackers, 
Marquis V. Venosta. Henrv Perkins, Lord 
Alverstone, Miss Nellie Pockett, W. Duck- 
harn. Mafeking Hero, Mersthnm Yellow. Mrs. 
T. W. Pockett, and S. T. Wright. There 
are many others possessing similar char¬ 
acteristics which should be treated in like 
manner. A third class mav be dealt with 
even later. About April 15th it would be 
well to stop some of the less difficult sorts, 
although the names in the subjoined list may 
not be considered varieties of easy culture. 
This idea is held probably owing to want of 
knowledge regarding the different sorts. The 
following sorts, however, respond very kindly 
to a mid-April stopping, provided second 
crown-buds are retained :—Mme. Carnot, and 
its sports G. J. Warren and Mrs. W. Mease, 
E. J. Brooks, George Hutchinson, Mrs. D. 
Willis James, Leigh Park Rival, Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling, J. H. Silsburv, Kimberley, Goth¬ 
land Beauty, Miss Lily Mountford, Mr. Louis 
Reniv, Mrs. J. Lewis, Matthew* Smith, and 
Marshal Oyama. 

These notes, 




NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Three little-known early - flowering 
Chry8anthemum8. —The first variety worthy 
of mention is one named Veuve Clicquot. 
Although this sort has been in commerce 
several years, one very seldom meets with it 
in England. It comes into flower towards 
the end of September, and keeps the border 
gay throughout October. I have seen it 
shown in vases in early November. The 
plant has a distinct branching habit, and 
attains goodly proportions and develops on 
erect footstalks a splendid crop of neat, 
globular flowers of a brick-red and yellow 
colour—some say the colour is terra-cotta. 
The plant has a splendid constitution. Yel¬ 
low Lefort is a very bright yellow sport from 
a popular and well-known garden sort named 
Mme. Edouard Lefort. The sport came into 
prominence a few years since through being 
submitted to the floral committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, on which 
occasion. I believe, it received a first-class 
certificate. The flowers are borne in 
sheaves, on plants with a bushy, sturdy 
habit of growth. It is the brightest and best 
of all the yellow* sorts. The third variety is 
a very old kind named White Lady. I re¬ 
member it years ago. The plant has a sturdy, 
bushy habit of growth, and in late September 
and October it is pretty, also dwarf. These 
three sorts were well shown at the N.C.S. 
October show, last year, at the Crystal 
Palace. Some growers, it is to be regretted, 
do not catalogue all three sorts.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots.— One of 

the advantages of growing Chrysanthemums 
is that propagation may be effected as late 
as March and April with many varieties, and 
if grown on specially will come in useful in 
the autumn. Without going to the trouble 
of striking cuttings just now, one is re¬ 
minded that in not a few* greenhouses there 
are numbers of rooted cuttings still left in 
boxes and pans, and which, if potted on, will 
serve a purpose later. The difficulty often 
present is the one of finding room and pots 
for as many as we should like to grow, but I 
venture to say that if some of these late 
struck cuttings are potted, say, into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, instead of into 8-inch or 10-inch 
pots, they will come in useful for “front 
row ” groups for conservatory decoration, or 
as plants for windows and tables. The neces¬ 
sity of giving such plants water very often in 
the summer will he obviated if they are 
plunged in ashes. Culture in small pots 
is being followed more every year, be¬ 
cause. as a market man said the other 
day, “ People when buying a plant often 
like to take it home, and they will 
not trouble to take one in uu 8-inch pot, 
however full of flowers.” There is a deal to 
be said for this, especially as regards mid¬ 
season sorts, and the handy-sized pot is 
often to be preferred to the plant in a larger 
pot, whilst the price, when purchasing, lias 
also to be considered.— Woodbastwick. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The snake millipede.— I would he •dad to know 
whether the accompanying creature i* injurious? I 
often find one curled up in the potting loam.— 
Ballycastm?. 

[The insect you found in your potting soil 
is a specimen of one of the snake millipedes 
(Julus londinensis). These myriapods are 
very destructive to the roots of most plants, 
and should be killed whenever they are met 
with. Bury small pieces of Potatoes, Tur¬ 
nips, Mangolds, or Carrots in the soil before 
using it for, say, forty-eight hours, as the 
millipedes would probably be attracted to 
these baits, and would be found on them.— 
G. S. S.] 

Insects injuring seedlings.—I herewith en¬ 
close two small flies which are most destructive to 
young seedlings—especially Petunias. Can you tell 
ine anything of them, as they appear to he entirely 
unknown to the gardeners in this locality? They 


seem to he bred in the soil, as when disturbed if they 
cannot escape by flight they burrow in the soil, aud 
it is almost impossible to catch or destroy them with¬ 
out injuring the plants. The two specimens sent are 
young, and only about half grown. As they grow 
older the wings become darker— almost black. Any 
method as to destroying the pests without injury to 
the seedlings will be gratefully received.— 
E. E. L. F. 

[The two small flies which you sent belong 
to the family of moth flies, so called because 
some of the species somewhat resemble small 
moths. The scientific name of the family is 
Pysohodidic. The flies are quite harmless to 
vegetation, and so are their grubs, which feed 
on decaying vegetable matter. I think you 
must ho mistaken as to the insects that are 
injuring your seedlings. The specimens sent 
were full grown. The larger flies you speak 
of must belong to another species, as flics, 
like other insects, when they leave their 
chrysalides, and have stretched their wings, 
etc., never grow*. If you would send up 
some of the seedlings and some of the soil in 
which they grow I might be able to detect the 
culprit.—G. S. S.] 

Grubs In hot-bed.—I should be much obliged if 
you would kindly let me know* what the grub is 
which may be seen emerging from one of the Melon- 
seeds enclosed herewith? The seeds were sown in a 
hot-bed six weeks ago, and failed to germinate after 
the usual interval, and upon investigation I dis¬ 
covered this small wireworm-like creature. I should 
he glad to know how I could purify the manure and 
soil of which the hot-bed is already made up. so as 
to prevent further trouble.— A. R. S. 

[The Melon-seeds reached me quite safely, 
but I could not find any grubs in them, or 
in the earth which came with them, though I 
searched very carefully, and soaked the earth 
in w*nter, so as to be quite sure the grubs 
had not become so covered w*ith the soil 
that I could not detect them. Two of the 
four seeds w*ere so decayed that it is not sur¬ 
prising that they did not germinate, and 
there was no sign of their having been 
attacked by an insect. Unless there is a 
considerable number of the grubs in the 
manure I should not think that you need 
trouble about sterilising it. If you would 
send up some more of the grubs, packed so 
that they do not shake about in the box—for 
delicate insects packed loose with earth get 
so knocked about in the post that it is fre¬ 
quently difficult to distinguish their remains 
—-I shall be pleased to tell you what they are 
and how best to destroy them.—G. S. S.] 
Woodllce, destroying (J. O. M .).—In hot¬ 
beds and frames the woodllce frequently bide 
themselves between the soil and the 
w*alls or the woodwork of the house. 
Under these circumstances, a very effective 
way of destroying them is to pour boiling 
water into their haunts. The l>est traps are 
pieces of Apple or Potato scooped out. and 
so laid that the woodlice can creep under, 
or small pots laid on their sides and partly 
filled with Moss with a piece of Apple or 
Potato or cheese, sprinkled with white sugar, 
at the bottom. These traps should be placed 
anywhere near where it is thought the crea¬ 
tures are hiding, and they should be examined 
every morning. 

The Vine-weevil (Constant Header).— In 
both states this insect is very injurious to 
plants, the beetle feeding on the shoots and 
the grub on the roots. Not only do they 
attack the roots of Vines, but also those of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
other plants. It is of no use trying to kill 
the grubs when they are at the roots—the 
only way is to pick them out of the soil. The 
beetles feed only at night, as a rule, biding 
themselves so cunningly during the day that 
they arc very hard to find. When they 
attack plants in pots the pots should be laid 
on their sides on a white sheet, then after it 
had been dark for some time throw a white 
light suddenly on the plants. This will startle 
the weevils, and they will fall as if dead. If 
they do not fall, shake the plants well to 
cause them to drop on to the sheet, when 
they can be easily picked up and destroyed. 

Woodlice in Cucumber-pits (./.).—In order to 
clear the pita from woodlice remove the heating 
materials as soon as the cw>p is cleared out, then 
fill up all the crevices in the walls with mortar, 
and thoroughly drench any portions of the pit where 
any of the woodlice may have found shelter with 
boiling water. The best traps for woodlice are 
ordinary flower pots, half filled with dry hay and 
baited with slices of Potatoes. They will congregate 
in these, and if emptied out every day into a pot 
of scalding water their numbers mav soon be 
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ORCHIDS. 

SPIRANTIIES COLORATA MACULATA. 
This handsome species belongs to a widely- 
distributed genus of terrestrial Orchids, and 


with silvery-white, and from the centre of 
each growth rises the erect inflorescence 
about 2 feet in height, the upper portion of 
which bears a head of pretty coral-red and 
white flowers, each furnished at the base 



Spiranthea eolorata maculata. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at 
lturford Lodge, Dorking. 


is found chiefly in the temperate and tropical 
regions of South Amefica. /liy LrjMlIfciiage 
is of a Bright green huV^fWilnkl ally Ipetted 


with a coral-red bract. When in bloom, this 
Spiranthes is very attractive, and it makes 
a useful decorative plant, lasting in bloom 


in a well-ventilated house for upwards of six 
weeks. The plant is easily cultivated, and 
well deserves a place in every Orchid col¬ 
lection. It should be grown in rather large, 
well-drained pots, using a compost consisting 
of fibrous loam, with a little leaf-soil and 
coarse silver-sand. When the plant is grow¬ 
ing, abundance of water is necessary, and, 
after the flowers fade, the plant will take a 
short rest, and tho old foliage gradually fail, 
but even then the compost ought not to be 
kept too dry. Repotting should be done just 
when the new growths commence to push up, 
and propagation by dividing the root-stock 
may be effected at the same time. S. eolorata 
maculata will thrive well in an ordinary inter¬ 
mediate-house temperature tho whole year 
round. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

All who bud annually a few stocks should 
now cut them back. The Briers budded i .v 
standards or half-standards have been done 
now some few days. The side growths that 
contain the bud are cut back to within 
4 inches or 5 inches of the bud. The portion 
of Brier retained produces young growths 
which aid roots to bring up sap to the in 
serted bud, and it is afterwards cut quite 
back to the bud. Dwarf stocks, such as seed 
ling and cutting Briers, Manetti, De-la-Grif- 
feraie, are cut back quite to the bud. When 
this is done the ground between the rows is 
dug very shallow. Established Roses should 
now receive a dressing of farmyard-manure, 
if this has not already been done, and where 
an extra stimulant seems to be required, give 
a dressing of Tonks’ manure, the recipe of 
which has been frequently given in these 
columns. Ridging land ready for spring plant¬ 
ing should now be done. Make the ridges 
high, so that the air and frost may do their 
work. This is a great aid to successful spring 
planting. When planting Roses in spring or 
from February to April, the shoots should 
be cut back to 4 inches or 5 inches of their 
base. Even climbers would be all the better 
for this treatment, although it appears a 
somewhat drastic measure to take. Planting 
from the present time onwards would be 
greatly assisted if the plants were gone over 
about a week after planting and given a 
good treading. Press the soil firmly on both 
sides, taking advantage of a fine day for the 
work. The small indenture made with the 
foot should be retained, and if the weather 
continues dry, have these holes filled with 
water now and then. 

Cuttings inserted last autumn will need 
pushing down, so that their ends rest on tin* 
base. Frosts are liable to raise the cuttings, 
and unless the cuttings be pressed down tin* 
percentage of successes is very small. Own- 
root Roses are now becoming tolerably well 
understood. It is a mistake to plant such 
out just now, but the plants may be secured 
now and kept in a cold-frame until May, 
when, by planting them out in the ridged 
land, the growth is very rapid. The best 
own-root plants are produced in 5-inch pots. 
I would recommend anyone who has been un¬ 
successful in Rose growing to try a bed 
of these pot-grown own-root plants next May. 
It is a good plan to leave the selection in the 
hands of the nurseryman, as by far tho bet 
ter plants are secured. Roses in cold pits 
that have not been pruned should be attended 
to at once. Plunge tho plants up to tho rim 
of the pots in ashes, and keep on the lights 
now, giving air freely on mild days. Lot tin* 
effort bo made to bring the plants up hardy. 
In giving air, I usually have some blocks of 
wood made, wedge-shaped, and air is given 
on the side from which the wind is not blow¬ 
ing. Syringe the plants on fine mornings, 
and when new growth is on the move give the 
plants a good watering. 

Roses under glass. —Where Roses are 
grown under glass the lengthening days will 
considerably alter tho appearance of the 
plants, llow they seem to revel in the bright 
sun which is far too seldom seen for Rose 
growers under glass. Our American friends 
often say they wonder how it is British Rose 
growers growCR'l^ls so"\v#*Tl as they do, con 
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spring, whereas in the States they usually 
have abundance. It makes all the difference 
to the growth if the minimum amount of wood 
enters into the construction of the roof and 
front lights. Olio of our best commercial 
ICose-growers has the rafters of his Rose- 
houses made of wrought-iron, and there is 
no wood at the junction between roof and 
side, because the iron rafters are bent and 
carried right down to the plate. The glass, 
too, in these houses is about 22 inches wide, 
so that really there is little hindrance to the 
sun when it does shine. The soil should be 
frequently stirred, and as soon as flower-buds 
are seen a pinch of some good artificial 
manure will be helpful. As a rule, a tea¬ 
spoonful may be given to an 8-inch pot, in¬ 
creasing and decreasing according to size. 
Where the staging is some distance from the 
glass, I prefer to set the plants upon inverted 
llower-pots. This is of great importance when 
large pots are in question. The drainage is 
considerably aided, and air can enter, which 
is of much importance. The ventilators must 
be very carefully manipulated in this 
weather. It may be necessary on a very 
bright morning to put on just a* crack of air, 
but it should be taken off again as soon as 
the temperature declines. The paths, and 
also among the plants, should be lightly 
syringed on most of the mornings, but at this 
season of the year the syringe is best kept 
off the foliage. Fumigate, when necessary, 
by means of XL-A11 or other reliable insecti¬ 
cide. For small greenhouses I have found 
the XL-A11 Tobacco sheets very effective, 
mildew will show itself after a spell of dull 
weather, however careful one may be. It is 
a good plan to paint the hot-water pipes with 
sulphur mixed up like paint. A little 
skim milk will enable one to do this very 
effectually. If this painting is done before 
the plants are in leaf the trouble from mildew 
will be considerably reduced. In forcing 
Roses it is not advisable to have a lot of 
sorts. Rather have several plants of a sort. 
Liberty and General Jacqueminot are the 
two best crimsons, although I expect the 
former has a formidable rival in Richmond. 
Etoile de France is a nice Rose under glass, 
and Gruss an Sangerliausen will be wanted 
in large numbers. Captain Hayward and 
Ulrich Brunner are two excellent reds. For 
yellow and orange, Perle des Jardins, Mme. 
Haste, Sunset, and Sunrise are good ; and, 
for whites, Niphetos, Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria, The Bride, and Frau Karl Druschki. 
Perhaps pink Roses are most in demand, and 
of these Bridesmaid, Catherine Mermet, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Caroline Testout, and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant are the leading sorts 
grown. A plant of that glorious Rose, For¬ 
tune’s Yellow, should be planted out under 
glass wherever an opportunity offers. The 
plant should be a nice healthy one, on its 
own roots. Perhaps the reason we hear of 
failures with this Rose is owing to its being 
budded or grafted. The great secret of doing 
this Rose well is to prune it back hard im¬ 
mediately flowering is over. A nice young, 
healthy growth is produced during summer, 
which should be allowed to ripen well in 
autumn. It is a good plan in late autumn to 
cut back all young side shoots that may have 
grown out from the new wood. This same 
treatment would suit Marechal Niel, and en¬ 
able it to yield those lovely golden Roses 
which we all love to see. 

Cuttings should be made of any sorts that 
are at hand. The fine shoots that have just 
borne a flower make the best cuttings. In¬ 
sert the cuttings around the edge of 3|-inch 
pots, using a compost of sandy loam for them. 
Plunge the pots in a bottom-heat of about 
70 degs., and the cuttings will quickly callus. 
When roots are about an inch long, pot off into 
small 60’s, and keep the cuttings in same 
temperature as they were previously. If 
planted out in June, under glass, such cut¬ 
tings make really grand plants by the fall. 

Rosa. 


Rose Mme. Jules Cravereaux.— As a 

forcing Rose this variety is excellent. Al¬ 
though of such vigorous growth upon maiden 
plants, the variety blossoms most freely, 
whether pruned as a bush or pillar. It is 
best to grow the Ros^a* a pillar oil some 
6 fret or[fi feet in height. It Anst piir akfe of 


the freedom of Viscountess Folkestone, 
which is reputedly one of the parents of this 
variety, as it certainly does not get it from 
Reve d’Or, the other parent. As a standard, 
either indoors or out, it is grand, and I can 
commend it to all, whether for the small 
house or large house, the cottage garden or 
the palace. The colour may be described as 
peach and buff—a pretty combination of 
tints. The form of the flowers is globular, 
very full, and with pretty reflexed edges to 
the petals.— Rosa. 


RAMBLER ROSES GROWN AS SHRUBS. 

The bold style of planting the free-growing 
Roses is being so largely adopted that a few 
hints just now may be opportune. When 
planting, say, a large bed of one variety, 
such as Electra, procure strong plants and 
set them about 6 feet apart.. A bed some 
80 feet in circumference would only require 
about fifteen plants. Instead of pruning these 
the first year, allow them to grow just as 
planted. The growths, being somewhat slen¬ 
der, will bend outward, and upon these the 
flowers will appear. The blooms will not be 
of very good quality the first year, but we 
prefer the fine young shoots that will soon 
appear, as it is to these we look for next 
year’s display. As soon as the bloom has 
waned, remove part of the old shoots right 
to the ground. In about three years the 
annual growths of each plant will astonish 
anyone not acauainted with the possibilities 
of the Roses. When these noble-looking beds 
are in full bloom, they are pictures of won¬ 
drous beauty. I know of no more beautiful 
manner wherein these Rambler Roses can 
be displayed, for we can see almost every 
truss of blossom, which is more than can be 
said when these Roses are running on top of 
pergolas. If one would obtain an idea of the 
great possibilities of these Roses, let him visit 
Kew Gardens next June and see the noble 
beds of Una, Electra, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 
and, probably, others by this time, for it is 
now two years since I saw them. Nearly all 
the multiflora group can be grown in this 
wav. To particularise, I would say have a 
bed of each of the following:—Electra, Una, 
Blush Rambler, Rubin, Frier, Gruss an 
Zabern, Waltham Rambler, Helene, Crimson 
Rambler, Crimson Rambler Non Plus Ultra, 
Philadelphia Rambler, Mrs. Flight, Rosa 
sinica Anemone, Felicite-Perpetuee, Flora, 
The Dawson, The Garland, Mme. d’Arblay, 
Anne of Geier.stein, and Amy Robsart. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Xarechal Niel failing.—I am anxious to 

know why this Hose is doing so badly? Many blooms 
damped off the same last year. The two previous 
years the tree did well; now all the shoots look 
stunted, and some buds with no leaves. 1 think it is 
caused by the house being too full and not ventilated 
enough. All cuttings and small plants look well, but 
the Rose is bad. The roots are outside the house. 
Last year a wheelbarrow rather injured the bark, but 
the gardener says he is sure this is not the cause 
of Rose failing. It is now well protected from a 
future blow. Please state best fragrant and con¬ 
stant bloomer to plant, in case this does not recover? 
-X. Y. Z. 

[Your plant is evidently not at all happy 
at the root. The growth and foliage sent 
point to the plant having canker, a disease 
this variety is specially addicted to. It is 
very possible the subsoil is anything but con- 

§ eniai for this Rose, as in order that it should 
ourish well the drainage should be perfect 
and the roots rather near the surface. When 
once canker seizes a plant, no conditions of 
the soil or drainage will cure it, and it is much 
better to throw' the plant out and make a 
fresh start. If you plant another Marechal 
Niel. let it be planted indoors, ns you sug¬ 
gest, and give it a border having about 2 feet 
of good soil with about 12 inches of drainage 
beneath. As you desire us to name a frag¬ 
rant, constant bloomer to plant, we cannot 
do better than suggest Souvenir d’un Ami or 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, and we should advise 
you to procure either of these upon a stan¬ 
dard, so that the growth is brought quickly 
on the roof. Mme. de Watteville is also a 
beautiful variety, and extremely fragrant. It 
is far better to have a Rose of moderate 
vigour than a rampant grower, and it is best 
to go to the dwarf section of the Teas and 


Hybrid Teas when you desire a constant 
bloomer. There are many charming varieties 
we could name, but very few really fragrant. 
You could plant at once, taking care to keep 
the slioois well syringed for a time, but not 
giving too much water at tho root.] 

Roses with malformed buds. —What ails these 
Rose-buds? The plants are grown In pots in a con¬ 
servatory slightly heated, and many buds are like 
those I send, while nearly ail are badly affected with 
mildew.—(M rs.) Scott Elliot. 

[It is just possible the frost entered the 
house and injured the young buds, but we 
rather think the fault lies in insufficient 
pruning. These blooms have all the appear¬ 
ance of having been cut from badly ripened 
w'ood. It is better to retain only the sound 
one-year wood, cutting aw r ay all that is soft 
and pithy. It may be that the plants need 
repotting. We could have helped you bettor 
had you given us more details as to the treat¬ 
ment your plants have received, and when 
repotted last. As soon as the present blooms 
have matured, cut back the growths an inch 
or two, and about a week afterwards repot 
the plants, giving them a moderate shift and 
using a good compost, such as loam three 
parts, well decomposed manure one part, a 
little silver or river sand, and a sprinkling of 
$-inch bones. Grow the plants on in your 
house until about June or July, when they 
may be removed to a bed of ashes outdoors 
in a sunny spot. You should by ro doing 
have some good bloom another season. You 
must use the syringe freely after repotting 
to keep down red-spider. This troublesome 
pest may soon be detected by the rusty ap¬ 
pearance of the leaf, and it is on the under 
surface you must look for the pest, which 
only water seems to destroy.] 

Roses for a hedge (E. G. p.).— In addi¬ 
tion to the Penzance Briers, which you wish 
to form a hedge of, you will also find the 
Rambler Roses, such as Felicite-Perpetuee, 
Bennet’s Seedling, Crimson Rambler, etc., 
very suitable. You will have to trench the 
ground to a depth of not less than 2 feet and 
a width of 3 feet, incorporating at the same 
time plenty of rotten manure. Set out the 
bushes, which should be strong and well 
rooted, about 2 feet apart. Do not prune 
the first year, but the following year cut out 
one or two growths on each plant to thicken 
the base of the hedge. Although these Roses 
will reach a height of 10 feet or 13 feet, they 
may be primed back to any height desired, 
and by tying some of the growths horizontally 
we get flowers along the whole shoot. It 
would be well to fix a few posts along the 
line, and on this fix two or three strands of 
wire to tie the Roses to. Any Rose nursery¬ 
man can supply these Roses. 

A charming group of Roses for early 
July effect. —Much is now accomplished by 
grouping together some of the free-flowering 
Rambler Roses grown as bushes. A very 
pretty combination would be pillars or stan¬ 
dards of Crimson Rambler, surrounded by 
bushes of Waltham Rambler, the lovely 
Apple-blosaom-like tint of the latter con¬ 
trasting so well with the fiery-crimson 
Rambler, with a circle of Perpetual Thalia, 
w T ith its masses of snowy-white blossom pro¬ 
duced on a dw'arf plant and an outer ring of 
Mme. N. Levavasseur. The Ramblers should 
be afforded a good space between each, so 
that no effect from their spreading branches 
would be lost. The Perpetual Thalia could 
be planted much closer. This free planting 
of the more artistic Roses will be a feature 
of gardens ere long, not so much situated in 
the Rose garden as on its outskirts, or even 
grouped among evergreen shrubs. How 
beautiful the masses of the Dawson Rose 
appear at Kew\ when seen among the ever- 
reen and deciduous shrubs. Planters would 
o well to distribute such Roses about 
their grounds in large or small groups, and, 
where possible, mass three or four sorts to¬ 
gether, as recommended above.—W. X. 

Rose Marechal Niel dying (.V. R .).—It is 
somewhat difficult to assign any reason for the failure 
of your Rose, but we fear that something is wrong at 
the roots. Very likely they have become water-logged, 
and the soil round them is sour, thus checking free 
root action. Again, it may be possible that canker, 
to which this Rose is so subject, hns begun. The 
very fact of the plant making small wood ” 
proves that root action is at fault. See also reply to 
“ H. P. C.,” in our issue pf. March 17th, p. 36, first 
column. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

SNOWFLAKES (LEUCOJUMS). 

Long known in British gardens, it is yet 
remarkable in how few places one finds a 
good collection of the best Snowflakes, which 
long ago were classed with the Snowdrops as 
“ bulbous Violets.” The best known of the 
genus is the Summer Snowflake (L. aestivum), 
but it is vastly inferior in beauty to its 
sister flower, the Spring Snowflake (L. ver- 
num), which, in its several varieties, can be 
had in bloom in the open air from February 
until April, and which delights every one who 
sees its large flowers of purest white, adorned 
by the spot on the exterior of the segments, 
which is an additional charm to so many of 
the Snowflakes. There are others of the race, 
also, still less known, and although several of 


growing them in pots or, preferably, giving 
them the shelter of a handlight or a bell- 
glass in late autumn, winter, and early 
spring, should trouble with them, seeing 
that with the others one can have Snowflakes 
from February until September, and even 
later, with only a few weeks’ intermission. 
These Snowflakes can all be increased by 
means of offsets or by seeds, which they pro¬ 
duce and ripen freely in our climate. In¬ 
deed, in some places both L. vernum and L. 
aestivum are inclined to seed too freely w T hen 
in the mixed border, and, from the manner 
the seeds are distributed by the bearing down 
of the stems, caused by their weight, the 
Summer Snowflake, in particular, extends its 
dominions considerably in a few years. 

The Summer Snowflake (L. ’aestivum) is 
well-known everywhere, and it has been 
largely used for cutting, there being few 


fcrcnco for moist positions. L. pulchcllum, 
mentioned later, is probably hardly entitled 
to specific rank. 

The Autumn Snowflake (L. nutumnale). 
—This is among the most charming of all the 
smaller bulbous plants, and is perfectly 
hardy, although its appearance gives one the 
impression that such a delicate-looking 
flower would be too tender for our climate. 
It is a native of the South of Europe and the 
North of America. It does well in sandy 
soil, with, in some cases, the addition of a 
little peat. The Autumn Snowflake gener¬ 
ally begins to bloom about the end of July, 
and lasts for some months, the flowers on 
the small umbels opening in succession. 
These blooms are of a satin-like white, tinged 
with rose towards the base, and are produced 
in umbels of generally three, but sometimes 
fewer, on chocolate stems. The grassy 



Vagner’s Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum var. Vagneri). From flowers sent by Mr. S. Amott, Dumfries, N.B. 


these are too tender for cultivation in our 
climate, unless in a few very favoured spots, 
such an exquisite little flower as the Autumn 
Snowflake (L. autumnale) is perfectly hardy 
far to the north, and from the end of July 
until September, at least, will delight those 
who see it with its little bells of white, tinged 
with rose. Even the Summer Snowflaae, 
whose blossoms seem too small for the length 
of the stem which carries their head of 
flowers, when cultivated in rough Grass or 
as an aquatic in water about 6 inches deep, 
presents beauties otherwise undreamt of with 
its broad leaves and its nodding heads of 
white rising from among the Grass or ele¬ 
vated above the water. It is more of a mois¬ 
ture-lover than the others, and will w r ell re¬ 
pay some consideration bv its greater vigour 
and the increased size of its blossoms. These 
three in their several forwS’vare the mist 
generally useful of the famfiv, aAcricnlyCTJsfe^ 
w ho can give the others speKar n-/aunerifc tjy" 


white blooms of its class at the season in 
which its flowers—the end of April and be¬ 
ginning of May. It is a plentiful plant in 
many districts, and is said to be a native of 
Great Britain, although there is some doubt 
upon this point. Although plants of the 
Summer Snowflake have been found in moist 
meadows in England, but whether indigenous 
or only naturalised it is impossible to say, 
it is, at all events, a native of Central aiid 
Southern Europe, and appears to be more 
variable than many are aware. A precocious 
variety has been recorded by Mr. S. W. 
Fitzherbert, and considerable difference 
exists among the plants, not only in the time 
of flowering, but also in the growth of the 
foliage. It has bulbs about 1£ inch in 
diameter, lorate leaves from 1 foot to 1£ foot 
long, hollow stalks, about 1 foot long, and 
umbels of from four to eight flowers. As al¬ 
ready mentioned, it shows to most advantage 
in rough Grass or water, and it has a pre¬ 


leaves are not at their full length until after 
the flowers have appeared. The stalk is only 
from 3 inches to 9 inches long. The Autumn 
Snowflake seeds with us, and the seeds should 
be sown ns soon as ripe. The Algerian form, 
called pulchellum, has longer and more pen¬ 
dulous flowers, and the leaves are produced 
with the blossoms. 

The Winter Snowflake (L. hyemale). 
—The so-called Winter Snowflake,' which, 
however, flowers in April, is not a satisfac¬ 
tory plant with us in the open, and should 
be either growm altogether under glass or 
covered during the late autumn, winter, and 
spring months. It ought also to bo planted 
in sand. It comes from the coast rocks of 
Nice, etc., and is seldom offered in British 
bulb lists. It generally produces one flower 
only on a stalk from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and the narrp\y leaves which appear 
with the flowers are eventually about a foot 
long. ThdC 6JRW EBbietiN W6R 3GsV than 
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{ inch long, arc tinged with green on the 
exterior. My own experiences of this plant 
in a warm and sheltered position in the open 
are not encouraging. 

The Long*leaved Snowflake (L. longi- 
folium) does not appear to be at present in 
cultivation, but it is surprising that it has 
not been rc-introdnced. It is a native of the 
mountains of Corsica, and should be hardy 
with us, seeing that it ascends to a height of 
6,000 feet, and that it flowers in April. It is 
related to the Autumn Snowflake, and has 
smaller, more rose-coloured, Hoovers than 
those of that kind. The stalk is from 3 inches 
to 9 inches long, and the narrow', slender 
leaves are from 6 inches to 1*2 inches long. 

The Beautiful Snowflake (L. pulchel- 
lum) differs little from the ordinary L. aesti- 
vum, and, personally, I doubt its right to 
specific rank. It has, however, smaller 
flowers, a smaller capsule, narrower leaves, 
and blooms about a fortnight earlier. It ap¬ 
pears to me to have more tender foliage than 
the ordinary Summer Snowflake, and I have 
seen its leaves badly injured by late spring 
frosts. A native of Sardinia and the Balearic 
Isles, it is probably best in long Grass, where 
it can have some shelter in spring. 

The Rose Snowflake (L. roseum) is very 
scarce in gardens, and it is some years since 
I last saw it offered in any British bulb list. 
It requires a drier and warmer pcsition thanL. 
autumnale, and should be protected in winter 
by a bell-glass or hand-light. It has small, 
solitary, rose flowers, and these are produced 
before the leaves. It also is a Corsican 
species, and blooms in September and 
October. 

The Tangier Snowflake (L. tingitanum). 
—Another delicate species, and a native of 
Morocco, blooming in spring. It is one of the 
same section as L. autumnale, and has flowers 
rather larger than those of that kind, white, 
and on stems from a foot to a foot and adialf 
long. It is another Snowflake which requires 
protection, and is hardly worth the trouble it 
involves when we have so many good hardy 
flowers in its season. 

L. trichophyllum.— This species, also 
rather tender so far as we know it, although 
the plants from Spain and Portugal should be 
hardier than those from the African coast, has 
small white flowers, produced two to four in 
an umbel on stems from 6 inches to 12 inches 
long. These open in April. My own experi¬ 
ence of this some years ago was unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and I have never cared to replace it, 
especially when we have a much superior 
Snowflake in L. vernum, although of a dif¬ 
ferent type. The variety of trichophyllum 
named grandiflorum, with larger flowers, does 
not seem to be in commerce at the present 
time. 

The Spring Snowflake (L. vernum).— 
This Spring Snowflake, with L. autumnale, is 
the most beautiful of all the genus, and no 
garden should be without a plentiful stock of 
this kind in its varieties. Although known 
as far back as the time of Parkinson, it has 
never been plentiful, although it is wonder¬ 
fully cheap, and increases quickly both by 
offsets and seeds. The ordinary L. vernum 
has stems from 6 inches to 12 inches high, 
each generally producing one flower only. 
This is large and handsome, of a pure white, 
decorated by the green spots which tip the 
perianth segments. It is one of the hand¬ 
somest of our spring flowers, and blooms from 
March. The variety carpathicum has beau¬ 
tiful yellow spots instead of the green, and 
is a bright and beautiful form of a dwarfer 
habit than the type. The variety called 
Vagneri (figured on previous page) is the 
finest of the three, flowering considerably 
earlier than the others. This season it w r as in 
bloom in some sheltered gardens in the South 
of Scotland soon after the opening of the year, 
and in open gardens early in February. It 
grows taller than the others, and generally 
gives at least two, and sometimes three, large 
flowers on a stem. Its bulbs are also larger 
than those of the other varieties of L. vernum. 
It is sometimes called L. vernum carpathi¬ 
cum, but I am following the authority of Mr. 
J. G. Baker. A double variety is, or was 
latelv in existence, but it rarely opens well, 
and is not worth growing. The Spring Snow¬ 
flake is not veryfparticyar jei|giji^ng soil, 


but I have seen it doing well ill a sandy, or 
stiffer, loam, and also in a peaty soil. 

S. Arnott. 

Sunnymead, Dumfries^ Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xiithoaperxnum purpureo-caerxtleum — Thin 
flowers very sparsely with me, but it makes a 
quantity of long trails during the summer. What is 
the correct way to prune it? If necessary to 
be moved, when should this be done? Is it a plant 
that dislikes disturbance? My soil is made for these 
—of a little sandy rather strong loam, some burnt 
earth, and a very little well-decayed leaf-mould. 
They are in full sun. Atmosphere on the dry side 
in fine summers, fairly high elevation, so frost does 
not do much damage.— Anon. 

[This plant may be increased readily by 
means of cuttings taken in the following 
manner: When the early summer flowering 
is completed, the flowering shoots should be 
cut back to the extent of one-third their 
length. This will assist the production of 
lateral shoots from the base of the stems up¬ 
wards. For propagating these lateral 
growths appearing from axillary buds on the 
stems make excellent material. All that is 
necessary is to encourage growth to the ex¬ 
tent of an inch or rather more, when the 
small shoots should be stripped off the main 
stem with a heel attached. The “ heel ” is 
simply the junction of the old and new 
wood, and to insure the securing of a per¬ 
fect heel the cutting should be taken in the 
fingers of the right hand, and, holding the 
old stem in the left, tear the cutting away 
with a sharp, downward pull. In this way 
the cutting is removed from its socket, so to 
speak, and the base of the cutting will net 
require any further treatment. Sharp scis¬ 
sors will remove the lower leaves, and the 
cuttings should be inserted forthwith. Cut¬ 
tings made to a joint, so called, are by no 
means a success. Very sandy loam or loam 
and peat, finely broken, will do quite well, 
the whole to be made very Bandy. August is 
the best month, and a cold-frame the best 
place, covering the cuttings with a bell-glass 
or frame.] 

Plants for north-east position.— Would you 
kindly say what alpine or border plants are suitable 
for growing at the back of my house (north-east 
position)? The house Bhades the position nearly all 
the day, except about for an hour in the morning. 

1 should like you to suggest plants which can he 
raised from seeds sown in the opeu, as 1 have no 
frame.—S lope. 

[In the north-east position you should 
plant such as Auriculas, Campanula car- 
patica, C. pumila, C. p. alba, Tufted and 
other Pansies, Polyanthuses, Columbines, 
Coreopsia, Gaillardias, and perennial Pop¬ 
pies. You would of necessity have to sow 
these in a place apart and transplant them 
to their permanent position later on. We 
think the purchase of a few plants of all the 
above would best meet your case. Annual 
Poppies and Cornflowers are also suitable, 
and may be sown where to flower.] 

Plants for sloping bank.—I have a sloping 
bank supporting a footpath along the south-east side 
of my house, and I should like to sow on this bank 
the seeds of some suitable alpine or carpet plants. 
The bank is 24 ft. long, and slopes 2 feet to 3 feet, 
and I should like a substitute for Grass to cover the 
whole of the slope. Can you recommend a hardy 
evergreen flowering plant, the seeds of which can 
be sown in the open, and which will rapidly spread 
and cover the whole space? My house shades the 
bank half the day. The sun is on the bank until 
noon. Will you kindly say when is the time for 
sowing the seeds you may recommend? Would 
Cerastium tomentosura or Cerastium Biebersteinii be 
suitable?— Slope. 

[The Cerastium tomentesum would do quite 
well, and quickly cover the surface ; and, if 
you prefer it, the seeds could be thinly sown 
on the slope first hand. The common white 
Arabis could be similarly treated, but the 
double white you would have to obtain cut¬ 
tings of. Other plants suited to the purpose 
are the Aubrietias, which are also obtained 
from seeds quite readily. An excellent plant, 
too, is the London Pride, but this would be 
better if obtained as plants and planted 
over the slope.] 

Descriptions Of Gladioli.- -In your issue of 
March 10th, p. 19, there is figured a Gladio¬ 
lus (Richard Milner), and in the description 
appended it is described as being pure yellow. 
I have grown this variety for some* vears 
from offsets given to me by a friend, and who 
mentioned to me at the time his disappoint¬ 
ment at its never being pure yellow’. It 


lias a pale yellow ground, but the petals am 
so strongly shaded and flushed with rose and 
rosy-crimson, besides being flecked on the 
edges with the same colour (clearly to be seen 
even in the illustration), that to call it pure 
yellow' is wrong. I think that when so many 
growers of this flow r er are anxious to possess 
pure whites and yellows, that will open so 
and remain so without any ridiculous and un¬ 
natural screens, such as shading boxes ami 
the like, raisers and introducers should be 
careful in describing varieties. Even the 
magnificent seedling Ellington Belle, which 

1 saw at a R.H.S. meeting three years ago, 
with an award of merit against it, was dis¬ 
tinctly flecked on the edges of the outer seg¬ 
ments with crimson, and though otherwise a 
beautiful pure yellow’, could not, strictly 
speaking, be called a self. I also saw in an 
exhibit several seedlings which, although ne t 
quite so large as Ellington Belle, were pure 
pale yellow, and I look forward with interest 
to the time when these superb flowers will be 
available for purchase.— Warwick. 

Coreopsis Crantii.— This Coreopsis from 
tropical Africa, with characters that are 
likely to recommend it to gardeners, flowered 
at Kew for the first time in February. It 
was raised from seeds collected in Uganda bv 
Mr. M. T. Dawe, who described it as *■ it 
good thing.” Some plants of it were tried in 
a border outside last summer, and although 
they grew freely, they did not flower before 
the frost killed them.* Others that were kept 
in pots and received the protection of a green¬ 
house formed compact leafy bushes about 

2 feet high, with elegant dark green, bipin- 
nate foliage, and they flow’ered freclv. The 
flowers are each about 2 inches in diameter, 
and of a bright, pleasing shade of yellow. 
They are not equal in beauty to those of C. 
grandiflora or C. lanceolatn, but the habit of 
the plant and its winter-flowering character 
are its recommendations for the garden. We 
are not yet nble to say if it is a perennial. 
C. Grantii was discovered in Nile-land by 
Speke and Grant during their expedition in 
1860-3 to the sources of the Nile. According 
to Mr. I! awe, it flow r ers in December in 
Uganda. There are dried specimens at Kew 
of a big-flowered, beautiful species of Coreop¬ 
sis named speeiosa, which was found in 
Angola by Wehvitch, and again quite recently 
by Sir Evan James in Uganda. W. W.. in 
Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Tufted Pansy Cymbeline. This, belong¬ 
ing to the Violetta section, is ideal in habit , 
and, although grow’n within five or six miles 
of London, the vigour and character of this 
latest acquisition are in no way impaired by 
the undesirable atmospheric conditions that, 
prevail throughout the winter season. 
I have had flowers all through the 
winter in a shallow, span-roofed frame, 
the smallest cuttings inserted quite late 
last autumn having flowered for some 
time past. The colour may bo described as 
lavender, tinted blush, with a neat yellow 
eye and rayless. Three to six little blossoms, 
arranged in the form of a spray, make a 
charming button-hole. There is nothing 
coarse in the blossoms of the Violettas, and 
to the late Dr. Charles Stuart shall we ever 
be indebted for this new and beautiful race. 
—W. V. T. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium- — This trailing 
Knotweed is all that is claimed for it by “ A. W.," 
and is one of the prettiest of free-growing rock- 
plants. It is, however, as well to sav that it is 
sometimes difficult to establish, and that those who 
secure it need not be greatly surprised if they lose 
two or three plants before establishing one. Yet it 
is quite worth the cost of trying to establish it even 
at the price of two or three specimens. It makes a 
pretty mass of rose-pink. One may caution intend 
ing growers upon two points:—(1) Not to plant this 
Polygonum in shade; and (2) not to plant it where 
it is subject to draughts.—8 . Arnott. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for sunny walls— 

We see much of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium for 
window-boxes and baskets, but few seem to realise 
how useful it is as a climber for a wall in tin* 
summer, especially a wall having a south aspect. It 
is a good plan to procure for this object one or two 
plants twelve months old, and pot them on into 
8-inch pots, and then train the growths tip the wall. 
It is surprising what a show of bloom one may havi* 
from them out-of-doors grown in this way, and anyone 
who is uncertain what to plant at the front door, if 
the house has a sunny aspect, should try these if he 
is desirous of making a change in the coming summer. 
Madame Cr"<pusse| pjj sjn <M<1 pink sort, and answers 
well for the purpose mentioned.— Townsman. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

Is a number of Gardening a few weeks back I read 
that for pots of Mignonette in the winter, “ Seeds 
of Machet, sown in April, and grown one plant in a 
pot, will make immense specimens for winter flower- 
inc.” Will you kindly tell me how to grow on after 
'-owing? I should have thought that the plant would 
have flowered long before the winter, if sown so 
i-arlv. I particularly want pots of it. in January.— 
HI BERM 

[Mignonette is always a favourite for con¬ 
servatory and room decoration, and by sowing 
seed at different times a supply of its flowers 
for cutting may be had during the greater 
part of the year. Mignonette thrives well in 
a compost of rich yellow loam, put through 
a £-inch sieve, one-third rotten leaf-mould, 
and, if at hand, some powdered charcoal and 
lime-rubble, mixing all well together. The 
charcoal keeps the soil open and sweet, and 
a good portion of sharp silver or river sand 
may also be used. The pots must be perfectly 


until it has reached the height required, and 
this is generally from 2 feet to 3 feet. The 
side-shoots will be found to form a fine head 
if properly attended to with regard to pinch¬ 
ing and tying down to a trellis made of wire 
in the shape of an umbrella when opened out. 
Care must be taken in pinching out the points 
of the shoots not to injure the stem leaves ; 
a pair of sharp Grape scissors will be found 
useful in performing this operation. Allow 
them a temperature of 60 degs., place them 
near the glass, and give liquid-manure twice 
a week after they have filled the pots with 
roots, syringing overhead in hot weather, and 
by the month of November they will amply 
repay all the labour bestowed on them. Make 
another sowing early in June, using 6-ineh 
and 4|-inch pots, and growing several plants 
in a pot. They will he found useful for 
flowering late in the autumn and early in 
spring. Mignonette, when grown in quantity, 
is useful to cut from for filling vases when 

_ v _ _ _ _ _ other flowers are scarce. A sowing should 

clean, and plenty of drainage must be used, ! be made the second week in August, placing 
covered with a thin layer of Moss. Fill the | the pots in a cold-frame and thinning out the 
pots nearly full with soil, gently 
pressing it down, and sow r a few 
seeds over the surface, pressing 
them gently down, and covering 
them with some fine sandy soil. 

Water through a fine-rosed water¬ 
ing-pot, and place them in a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs., keeping 
the pots as clcse to the glass as 
possible. If the surface of the pots 
is shaded until the young plants 
appear, so much the better, but 
after they are up they should have 
as much light as possible to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. As soon 
as they are large enough to handle, 
thin them out, leaving six of the 
strongest in each pot. Tie each 
plant to a thin, neat stake, repeat¬ 
ing the tying as needful until they 
come into bloom, when they will 
be ready for conservatory or house 
decoration. Seme weak manure- 
water should be given to keep them 
healthy, when they will yield an 
abundance of flowers for cutting, 
if grown in 4^-inch pots, leave only 
four plants in each pot. In order 
to grow specimen plants, fill 3-inch 
pots with compost, placing a few 
seeds in each pot, and when large 
enough thin the plants, leaving the 
strongest one in the middle. After 
four leaves have been made, pinch 
out the tops of the plant, when it 
will throw out strong side-shoots, 
and these will require to be kept 
pinched hack to three or four 
leaves, thus inducing the produc¬ 
tion of plenty of side-shoots. Shift 
into larger pots when necessary, 
giving small shifts at a time, until 
they get their move into their 
flowering pots. A good-sized pot 
for a specimen plant will be found 
to be an 8-inch one. Now', as to 
Tree-Mignonette. —To he in 
flower in November the seed should he 
sown by the middle of March. Use 
3-inch pots, which should be thoroughly 
clean and well drained; place a thin 
layer of Moss or some rough material 
over the crocks, and on this put the 


The Summer Snow Hake (Leucojum jestivum). (See page 5.».) 


compost, pressing it firmly into the pots. 
Place a few seeds in the centre of each, cover¬ 
ing them lightly with some fine soil. Give a 
good watering, and place the pots near the 
glass in a temperature of 60 degs. As soon 
ns the plants are large enough to show' which 
are the strongest, pull out all except these. 
Put a small stick to each one left, and tie it 
up as it grows in order to keep it breaking 
off at the neck. When from 6 inches to 
9 inches in length, a shift will be required 
into 6-inch pots, when every care should he 
taken both as to soil and drainage. A little 
soot produces fine dark green foliage. 
Sprinkle it over the Moss on the top of the 
crocks, where it will also keep out worms. 
Pots of different sizes can be used, in each 
of which plants may be 
but 11-inch pots are the larges 
ally employed. In the 
tBAlNiNO, the stem should not be 1 


success! 


plants when large enough. Support each one 
with a thin stick. On the approach of frost 
they should he placed in a warm-house or 
pit, as near to the glass as possible. From 
45 degs. to 50 degs. will be found a suitable 
temperature for them during winter. Early 
in spring tho plants will commence to bloom 
and continue to flow’er freely for several 
months.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gladiolus The Bride (Pioneer ).—Those 
who have to keep up a supply of cut flowers 
; should grow this in quantity. In pots it is 
very useful for conservatory decoration, but 
j will not stand forcing. Put five or six corms, 

1 according to size, into a 6-inch pot as soon 
j as you can get them in the autumn, treat- 
1 ing them just as you would Hyacinths. If 
you only want the flow r ers for cutting, then 
the corms may be grown in boxes. In a light 
sandy soil the corms may be left in the 
ground during the winter, covering up the 
| young growth with strawy litter, as coming 
up early it is liable to be injured by frost. 

I By planting at intervals from November up | 
| to Christmas you can prolong the flowering 
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season. See the note by “Townsman,” in 
our issue of March 10th, p. 18. 

Nosegay Pelargoniums.— What is the differ¬ 
ence between a nosegay Pelargonium and any other 
kind?— Constant Readem. 

[In the nosegay Pelargoniums the trusses 
are larger, the flowers more crow’ded, and the 
petals of the individual pips narrower and 
wanting in the roundness so desired by the 
florist. A variety growm many years' ago 
under the name of Stella was a typical nose 
gay Pelargonium, and was. largely used in the 
flow'er garden, for which purpose this section 
was in demand. This class has been gradu¬ 
ally ousted from cultivation owing to the 
demands of the florist for roundness and 
breadth of pip.] 

Statlce profusa. -This plant lifts long been 
in cultivation, and, although not so often 
seen ns was the case some twenty or thirty 
years ago, it is still w’orth growing, and I 
should like to see it regain its former posi¬ 
tion among collections of greenhouse plants. 
It is not only of easy cultivation, hilt it is, 
as its varietal name denotes, a very profuse 
bloomer, while the blooms, on account of 
their partaking of much of the nature of ever¬ 
lasting flowers, remain in perfect condition 
for a long period. That it is not so well 
known as its merits deserve I have good rea¬ 
son to know by the numerous enquiries made 
ns to its name and method of cultivation re¬ 
quired during the course of the season. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature suits its re¬ 
quirements, and a mixture of fibrous loam, a 
little peat, and some coarse silver-sand forms 
a suitable compost. Potting must he firmly 
done, so that the compost will not take up too 
much moisture. Watering must he carefully 
carried out, for although the roots require a 
good deal of moisture they quickly resent an 
excess, and soon perish if such a course of 
treatment is persisted in. The blooms, w'hicli 
are pale blue or lavender in colour, are pro¬ 
duced in much-branched panicles situated on 
stout footstalks of medium length, which 
elevate the flowers well above the foliage. 
The plants can be grow'n into large specimens 
if required, w'hile examples in 48 sized pots are 
extremely serviceable for furnishing. Given 
a stock of from four dozen to eight dozen 
plants, and if the same are divided into four 
batches, there is then no difficulty whatever 
in having this plant in flow’er the whole vear 
round.— G. P. K. 

Chinese Primulas.— If plants full of bloom 
are required by November next, the seed 
should be sown forthwith in gentle warmth. 
A second sowing early in next month will 
furnish plants which will flow'er profusely by 
the end of the year, while from a third sow ¬ 
ing in May the resulting plants wi 11 give a 
grand display during February and March, 
or even later. This advice applies both to the 
large-flowered single and stellate forms. The 
semi-double forms may also be raised from 
seed, but when once a stock is secured the 
best method of propagation is when the plants 
have done blooming to remove all the lower 
leaves, and to place some nice sandy compost 
well up round the collars of the plants. If 
the latter is kept in a medium state of mois¬ 
ture. roots are quickly emitted, and as soon 
as the compost is permeated with them the 
plants may be severed from the old main 
stem and potted up into 60-sized pots. Some 
specimens when treated thus will yield as 
many as five young plants, as the natural 
habit of growth of these semi-double varie¬ 
ties is to become much divided. The tem¬ 
perature of a vinery which has not been long 
started favours quick root action, both when 
the plants have been moulded up and after 
they have been detached and potted up 
separately. As soon as the pots are filled 
with roots they should be shifted on into 
others two sizes larger, and afterwards re¬ 
moved to a pit and kept rather close for a 
time, and shaded from bright sun. The 
plants may also be made into cuttings and 
rooted in small pot3 in a propagating case, 
but the above named method is more certain, 
and far less troublesome, particularly to 
amateurs and others who have not a propa¬ 
gating case at command.—A. W. 

Index to Volume XXVII.— The bindlnp covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post fre6, is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, Sid-) fo** .Volume XXVII are now ready, 
and may be had opyi new4B«JiQ, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PRIMROSES FROM CAITHNESS. 
The illustration we give to-day shows several 
bowls filled with scarlet and yellow Prim¬ 
roses, which were gathered here on Decem¬ 
ber 22nd and 23rd, 1905, from the open gar¬ 
den. I think the glass of Holly amongst the 
Primroses adds to the effect. 

Jessie Long. 

Ackergill Tower, ]Vick, Caithness, N .B. 


FERN CASE AND WINDOW-BOX GAR¬ 
DENING FOR WORKMEN. 

We are workmen, with limited means, no gardens, 
but an intense love of flowers. We have plenty of 
smoke and very little sun. Last autumn we made 
ourselves Fern-cases, with glass top and door in 
front, outside the kitchen window. The box is the 
full width of the window, reaches up half way, is 
12 Inches from front to back, with room inside for 
6 inches of soil. We also propose making boxes for 
bedroom windows and a long one in the backyard. 
What ventilation is necessary for the Fern-case dur¬ 
ing winter? What are the best plants to grow with¬ 
out sunshine? The kitchen window forms one side 
of the case. At the top of the side we have made 
two holes, each 1 inch in diameter. Is this suffi¬ 
cient for ventilation? W'hat plants will do for the 
bedroom windows? What are the best climbers for 


colours, and, planted out in sandy loam or 
in pots, and given manure-water now and 
again, they will give a fair amount of bloom, 
even in a smoky district. I know one town in 
Staffordshire where the “ garden ” is a long 
window- box over the shop, and last summer 
this was ablaze with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
and Paris Daisies, and perhaps one reason 
why they bloomed so well was owing to the 
frequent syringings they received. In the 
boxes for the bedroom windows annuals 
might bo given a trial, and the well-known 
Canary Creeper, seeds of which may be sown 
in April, will hang down from the box, and 
be a Rource of beauty during the summer, if 
it is given as much sun as is possible. 
One plant, an annual, too, that needs no sun 
is the Night-scented Stock (Matthiola bicor- 
nis), a profuse flowering plant, and highly per¬ 
fumed. Other annuals, like Mignonette, Vir¬ 
ginian Stock, Xemophila, Godetias, will often 
answer in such positions, whilst Ten-week 
Stocks and Asters are well-known as being 
suitable for potting for window-boxes. It is, 
of course, a disadvantage not to have the 
benefit of much sun, but even without, it is 
possible to grow not a few plants that are 
interesting. That shade loving plant, the 


Primroses gathered In a Caithness garden on Dee. 22, 100f>. From a photograph by Alisa Jessie bong, 
Ackergill Tower, Wick. 


u backyard wall where there Is no sunshine?— 
J£. Brown, Salford. 

[The difficulties of growing plants under the 
adverse conditions referred to are, admit- 
tedly, great, but in a large measure they 
may be overcome, and it is surprising what 
one may do to brighten a window, even 
amid smoky surroundings, for a few months 
in the year. Hardy Ferns, which, of course, 
are the only Ferns suitable to grow in an 
outside case, will be at rest during the win¬ 
ter, and until April, when they begin to grow, 
little ventilation or water will be needed. 
Small hardy shrubs might ocuppy the boxes 
during this period, and these are not very 
expensive. These might be succeeded by 
other fine-foliaged plants, procured, say, in 
April or May, smnll plants of Aspidistra 
and Aralia, for instance, which are capital 
plants for bringing into a room, if wanted. 
Of flowering plants, in the boxes getting the 
most sun, the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
generally liked, because they are popular 
owing to their free growth and the profusion 
of flowers they yield, and Violas will be 
found to answer admirably, as they can be 
potted in April and will flower for months to¬ 
gether so long as lire, dead blossims can be 
picked off., ..In fiese/v&rv qliJilraSig blos¬ 
soms we have a\*uPiftWu;s Jj£4>mnent of 


Plantain Lily (Funkia), in its several forms 
is most accommodating, and I have it grow¬ 
ing in one part of my own garden where little 
sun reaches it. It is valued as much for its 
handsome foliage as for its flowers. Another 
most useful shade-loving plant is the Sedum, 
and one of the best of the many sorts is 
spectabile. Every use should be made of the 
position where the sun will reach the boxes, 
and things like Petunias, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, and Fuchsias, all of which may be 
procured in May for a few pence, will do 
much towards making a window gay. Autumn 
should see a few Chrysanthemums in pots, 
these practically being the last things to 
bloom in a window-box. 

As to climbers for the walls, without a 
doubt for a smoky locality there is nothing 
to compete with the Virginian Creepers, 
either the self-elingers, like Veitchi, or the 
older form, the common Virginian Creeper, 
which requires nailing up. Both of these are 
lavish in their colours in the autumn, when 
a tinge of frost adds a beauty to them. Ivies, 
like the common green, might be tried, but 
the Virginian Creepers, once established, and 
which shed their leaves every year—an ad¬ 
vantage in a town, inasmuch as they har¬ 
bour no dust and dirt—will be found the best. 
In regard to the ventilation of the cases in 


summer, I think that proposed will be quite 
inadequate, and it would be much better to 
make the top, so that it may be raised its re¬ 
quired. In fact, in summer there will be no 
need to close the “roof” of the box at all. - 
Leahurst.] 

FOLIAGE FOR DECORATION. 
Wherever flowers aro grown for cutting, it 
is desirable to have suitable foliage as well. 
Some flow'ers require nothing more than their 
I own leaves, and in this connection we think 
I of the Rose. Others, again, like Sweet Peas 
and Irises, look well put up with some of their 
own foliage, but there are not a few plants 
the foliage of which is unsuitable for table 
decoration, and, therefore, it is an advantage 
to have at hand some other plants from which 
we may get the needful “greenery.” Ferns, 
of course, are always useful, and it should 
not be forgotten that a sufficient number 
should be grown from which fronds may be 
cut. Ferns, however, are not the best 'sub¬ 
jects, if we are to have foliage that will stand 
the heat of a room, and wdiere this difficulty 
exists we must turn to something of a more 
enduring character. For draping vases, 

I tables, etc., we must not lose sight of Myrsi 
phyllum asparagoides, which i* 
easily raised from seed, and which 
may be sown now in heat, potting 
• iff the young seedlings separately, 
and keeping them in a warm, moist 
atmosphere, giving them, when 
they show' signs of commencing to 
run, a Rtring fastened to some 
point of the roof, to which the 
shoots may cling. Kept in a warm, 
moist heat, Smilax grows very 
rapidly. Asparagus plumosus is 
also very useful. There are 
amongst hardy shrubs some that 
are exceptionally useful in the win¬ 
ter and early spring, and of these 
the Berberis and Box are much in 
demand. Many spring and early 
summer flowers bring with them a 
lavish display of foliage, and when 
this is so it should be used. Prim¬ 
uses, Forget-me-nots, Lily of the 
Valley, and, later, Pinks, suggest 
themselves. Leahurst. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Cottage window plants.— One 

comes across many surprises in the 
growing of plants and of successes 
achieved by those who have few 
facilities for cultivating them 
under what are sometimes regarded 
as absolutely necessary conditions. 
It was in a Suffolk village that I 
saw in a cottage window a small 
group of Primulas that from the 
day the seedlings were raised bad 
never been inside a greenhouse. 
The flowers w r ere of exceptionally 
fine quality, whilst the foliage, ro¬ 
bust and healthy, betokened free¬ 
dom from any disease. In the same 
hamlet, later in the year, one saw- win¬ 
dows full of Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
that hael been wintered in the kitchen. 
In some of the old houses the win¬ 
dows themselves bulge out, after the style 
of a bay, or bow-window, and in these a good 
number of subjects is often grown. Musk 
and pots of Vallota are favourites with not a 
few cottagers, whilst there are those who 
make a speciality of such things as Balsams 
and Petunias. In some schedules of country 
horticultural societies provision is made not 
only for the best kept garden, but for window 
plants. Certain it is that some of the cot¬ 
tagers know' how' to bring to perfection by 
very simple means many popular flower- 
1 ing plants.— Leahurst. 

Plants for window box.— 1 have a large window 
box 1 want to All with something attractive for 
summer. I want a flowering creeper of some kind 
that will trail or hang over front of box: and what 
else can I put in for a good background? It gets the 
sun pretty well all day.— Amatf.ur. 

[You say nothing as to the size of the box, 
hence we are in somewhat of a difficulty. To 
hang over the front you can choose from 
Campanula jipop^ylla. alba, Creeping Jenny, 
or one of"the many forms of the Ivy-leaved 
Relargo'ijifjnL 'Nt'tj »' jJMfcJfg'ronnd of scarlet 
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Pelargoniums, if you use the Campanula, 
and if you use the Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
then Marguerites. We have several window 
boxes filled with small plants of the Euony- 
mus in variety, intermixing with these 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, with the Cam¬ 
panula draping the front of the boxes.] 

FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA SUPERB A. 
This is a very beautiful crested form of the 
useful Nephrolepis exaltata, the fronds be 
ing plumose for the whole of their length. 
The principal bifurcations are at the tips of 
the pinntc. which are often divided as many 
as three or four times. The whole frond has 


being done. When this mode of increase is 
udopted for the Maiden-hair (A. cuneatum) 
and its allies, it is better to cut the plant into 
pieces than to pull it asunder. Others, such 
as some of the Aspleniums, are easily pro¬ 
pagated from the small bulbs which form 
upon the fronds. It is an easy matter to 
keep up a stock of some of the most useful 
kinds in this way by first pricking the bulbils 
off and potting when large enough. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO EXPERIMENTS. 

We have had plenty of trials of various 
manures with Potatoes, these being done and 
reported ad nauseam by various county 


soil from that which will carry tlio trial this 
year I found Irish and Scotch seed-tubers to 
give far better growth and produce than did 
either Midland or Southern seed. Why 
should not many Southern, or even Midland, 
growers of Potatoes, even on ever so small an 
I area, make similar trials for their own edifica- 
1 tion? Probably few of these growers at 
present possess seed-tubers taken from plants 
| whilst in good growth last year, such as now 
are, as compared with fully ripened tubers, 
termed “ immature.” But as it is held that. 
, over-ripening is in the South the primary 
| cause of the poor growth which follows the 
planting of Southern tubers, it is open to any¬ 
one next summer to lift a fe\v roots of Pota- 
j toes whilst the plants are still in full leaf, and 
the tuber-skins tender, and to specially set 


Nephrolepis exaltata superba. From a photograph in Mr. II. B. May’s nursery at Edmonton, N. 



a very beautiful feathery appearance, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 
Seedling Ferns.— These should nt all 
times be looked after and preserved, so that 
a good stock of young plants may always be 
coming on. They come in useful for many 
purposes if not wanted in larger pots. Many 
small-growing kinds can be advantageously 
employed in the smallest of pots for decora¬ 
tion. Young growing plants will oftentimes 
be found better than using much larger ones 
which have become stunted. The Adiantums, 
the Pteris family, and others which are of so 
much service, should be looked after in this 
way. If at the present any are too small for 
pots, it is an easy mtftt^r to prick, tjhem off 
into pans for a time. ^Sq i^Jtorlsjje^easily 
increased by division whilst thaQMting is 


council authorities and others. We have had 
numerous trials both here and in America of 
various sizes of tuber sets for planting, cut 
and whole, and their respective crops. Of 
much greater value is testing relative merits 
of seed tubers and their growth and produc¬ 
tiveness, the tubers planted coining from 
diverse parts of the kingdom. The tests 
should apply to similar varieties. I am getting 
this year, as last year, tubers of six or eight 
well-known varieties from Scotland, Ireland, 
the Midlands, and the South, to grow side 
by side. In face of the grave trouble which 
in the South commonly results from the de¬ 
velopment of curl, and consequent poor 
growth, resulting from planting south-raised 
and over-ripe tubers, it is not possible to 
over-estimate the importance of getting 
tubers for planting, from whatever source, 
that will give the best growth and most pro¬ 
ductive results. Last year on very diverse 


them apart for planting beside others from 
the same stock that have been left to fully 
ripen. Such a test should have great value 
and interest. A. I). 

THE ONION. 

If the ordinary cottage gardener w T ere to 
give a little more attention to the growth of 
the Onion there would be no need to depend 
on foreign markets for our supply. A light, 
well-drained soil, containing a fair amount of 
well decayed manure, is very important, as 
Onions are very gross feeders. The drills 
should be drawn about 10 inches apart, and 
the seed should be sow r n very thinly in order 
to avoid severe thinning. The ground should 
be well worked, and then be trodden or rolled 
down very firmly, doing this only when the 
soil is in whatois known as “ working order.” 
Immediately, after, Rowing, again tread the 
groundPtir. pass a WavyVralTe h ovef- it. These 
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who desiro to obtain firm bulbs for keeping 
should allow 5 inches from bulb to bulb, but 
for exhibition 7 inches will not be too great 
a distance. My advice to those who wish to 
obtain, in very dry weather, largo and fine 
bulbs is to well water the bed, and, from 
experience, I can recommend soap-suds, 
which help to check the Onion-maggot. I 
have used soap-suds for some years, and have 
had some excellent crops. When there is an 
inclination to late ripening, it is advisable to 
go over the bed very early in the autumn and 
give each top a slight twist. When the tops 
have died down, lift the bulbs carefully and 
lay them out in a dry, airy place, and then 
store them in a single layer on a dry floor, in 
nets, or, better still, by making the cld- 
fashioned Onion-pole. 

The middle of March is the best time for 
spring sowing. For autumn sowing the 
middle of August is about the best time. In 
the south of England the last week in August 
is quite soon enough. Plants from this sow¬ 
ing will stand without attention until the 
spring, when they should be planted out into 
proper beds, prepared as advised for spring 
sowing. On light soil the Onion-fly is, at 
times, very troublesome. It may be checked 
considerably by digging up all affected plants 
and burning them. If merely pulled up, the 
grubs are apt to be left behind. As the 
Onions are harvested care must be taken 
that all trimmings are cleared away and 
burnt. One of the best remedies that I know 
to ward off the attacks of the dreaded Onion- 
fly is to give liberal applications of nitrate 
of soda, applying the first dressing when the 
plants are quite young, following this by 
another about three weeks later, and giving 
a third when the bulbs are about half 
grown. This should be applied during wet 
weather, or sprinkled on and well watered in. 
One more very important point in the culture 
of the Onion is not to grow it on the same 
ground two years in succession. I should ad¬ 
vise all those who wish for large and fine 
bulbs to sow on land that has carried a 
previous crop of Celery or Lettuce. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


NEW STOCKS OF TOMATOES. 

It has long since been recognised what an 
important value there is in selections of To¬ 
matoes. Some are disposed to set a very 
high value on one particular sort, saving their 
own seed from year to year. It is only a 
matter of time that is necessary to convince 
the most sceptic that no one kind of present- 
dav Tomato will endure the ordeal for an 
indefinite period. Interviews with growers 
who cultivate largely for market strengthen 
this opinion very materially, and it is curious 
to note how one particular sort which has 
so much value set on it at one period should 
be almost entirely superseded by another in 
following seasons. Some kinds are found to 
possess a greater resistance to leaf diseases 
than others, while some, again, give more 
useful-sized fruit than others under exactly 
similar conditions of culture. These points 
are keenly noted on first trials, and if the all¬ 
round qualities desired are not presented 
they are discarded. As a rule, however, it 
will be found that individual plants present 
some unusual characteristic, and from these 
seed is saved for future sowing. Others, 
again, if they have two stocks or types differ¬ 
ing in character, will aim at an infusion 
of the two, and thus bring about a result 
that will, for a time, at any rate, satisfy. 
The comparative merits of the many strains 
of Tomatoes are proved only when they are 
grown in company one with the other. The 
smaller grower has not the same opportunity 
of doing this, owing to want of room. Many 
sorts could be named that, though still found 
in trade lists, are grown only by the few ; 
new-comers present stronger claims, and thus 
the old are passed over in their favour. 
Lister’s Prolific and Holmes’ Supreme are a 
pair that, from a cropping point of view, 
have done good service in the past. There is 
ample evidence now of deterioration in these 
well-known stocks, and points which were 
so short a time since considered to be un¬ 
rivalled and unapproached, are now jsuper- 
seded by the new-comjf. "'Though L llel^pve 
in the principle of stanl tLnft ttyja gjbtf friend, 


I have learnt from experience that in Toma¬ 
toes, at any rate, a change of seed pays, and 
anything that can increase the output with¬ 
out any comparative accentuation of cultural 
effort is deserving of the attention of every 
class of grower. For some time past there 
would appear to be no possible chance of im¬ 
provement in Tomatoes, but, apparent 
though it might seem to some, others found 
new points for concentration, and, as I have 
already shown, there are reasons for this 
persistent selection, if only to maintain the 
existing standard of perfection. 

W. S. 


with abundant roots will require a good deal 
of moisture now, and the water snould, if 
possible, have the chill taken off. The best 
and cheapest way of doing this will be to have 
a tank in the house. As soon as a couple of 
bunches of fruit are set, liquid-manure may 
be used, or a top-dressing given and watered 
in. Sow seeds of good varieties for succes- 
sional crop, and plant out as fast as positions 
are created for them. Troughs, boxes, or 
pots may be used for them. 


GARDEN WORK. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH POTATOES. 

A writer in Irish Gardening seems to think 
that whilst the common, coarse, or deep¬ 
eyed Skerry and Champion Potatoes are so 
much liked bv the natives, because when 
cooked in their coats these burst and reveal 
a fine floury body of flesh, full of swollen 
starch granules, English smooth-skinned 
Potatoes do not so burst their coats, 
are not floury, but rather cook solid and 
close. This writer would be greatly unde¬ 
ceived did he have the opportunity to see how 
English shallow-eved tubers behave when 
cooked in their coats for testing edible value 
and flavour at meetings of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Last year, for instance, some 
twenty or more varieties that had been grown 
at Wisley were so cooked at the Vincent- 
square liall, and, when presented all hot, 
were, in almost every case, pictures of Potato 
ideals. When a cooking trial of some fifty 
diverse dish'es of about twenty varieties from 
diverse soils took place at Marks Tey last 
autumn, the same result was seen, wherever 
soil was good enough to impart to the tubers 
ample starch. The Irish writer’s assumption 
that Potato tastes are covered in England by 
the needs and requirements of hotel or 
restaurant - keepers is altogether wrong. 
No people on the earth more appreciate a 

f ood dry, floury, or starchy Potato than do 
Inglish people ; indeed, the one thing per¬ 
petually asked by consumers is that the 
tubers be dry, good-flavoured, and floury. 

It is true that in ordinary households Po¬ 
tatoes are preferred at table with their coats 
removed prior to cooking. This is done be¬ 
cause it seems more cTeanlv, as if there 
be any disease spots in the tubers they are 
revealed, and very many object to the some¬ 
what bitter or astringent taste which the 
coats of Potatoes, especially when much ex¬ 
posed to the air or light, impart to the water 
in which they are cooked. We know that if 
tubers have been grown in soil which imparts 
to them flavour and starch, and, if peeled 
before cooking, then well and carefully 
cooked, they come to table, literally, as balls 
of flour, and are most tempting and whole¬ 
some food. If, as the Irish writer asserts, 
Scotland has gone far ahead of Ireland be¬ 
cause her growers of Potatoes have also been 
raisers of new varieties, that is all to the 
credit of the more energetic, intelligent 
northerners. It is true that just now no 
Potato tuberH for planting are more eagerly 
sought for than are those grown in Scotland, 
and that country is greatly benefiting there¬ 
by. But it must not be assumed that Irish 
growers are absolutely devoid of energy or of 
business-like aptitude. Last year, through 
the kindness of Mr. Williamson, of Mallow, 
I was enabled to grow in Surrey, side by 
side, Irish, Scotch, and English-grown 
tubers of several popular varieties, and the 
best result, in a slight degree, over the 
Scotch came from the Irish tubers. Very 
likely under the influence of the experience 
of such energetic growers as Mr. Williamson 
not only may smooth-skinned English and 
Scotch varieties become as popular in Ireland 
as they are with us, but the methods of 
culture will also greatly improve, for which 
there is great need. A. D. 


Conservatory.— If the borders require top¬ 
dressing, this is the season to do it. In the 
case of a house where the borders have 
settled, there is danger in making up where 
Camellias, Oranges, or other hard-wooded 
things are planted without lifting and rais 
ing the plants. If the collars of hard-wooded 

f dants are buried the plants will gradually 
ose tone and ultimately die. Everything will 
, require more water now, and weak liquid- 
manure may be given once or twice a week 
to plants which have plenty of roots to take 
it up. As Azaleas go out of bloom remove 
the faded flowers and seed-pods, and take the 
plants to a house with a night temperature 
of 55 degs. where the syringe can be used. If 
l any of the plants require repotting, give 
attention to them now, using clean, well- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Warmth and 
light should be at command now. Fertilise 
the blossoms when the pollen is dry and ripe 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Some¬ 
times a shake, by giving a slight tap with a 
padded stick, will effect this. Strong plants 


| and sand. See that the balls are moist be- 
i fore repotting, and be careful with the water- 
! pot till the roots work into the fresh stuff. 
This does not mean that the water should be 
given in driblets, as whenever a plant re¬ 
quires water at any time enough should be 
given to moisten all the soil, but newly-potted 
plants will not require water bo often. 
Epacrises are not so common as they were' 
some years ago, but anyone that can grow 
hard-wooded Heaths can manage Epacrises 
successfully. Prune back after flowering in 
the conservatory, and move to a warmer 
house till the plants have made some growth. 
During the early stages of growth repotting 
may be done, if necessary, but when the 
plants have attained what may be termed 
specimen size, they will not require repot¬ 
ting annually. The most important point is 
the watering, and no water should be given 
till it is required, and this can be ascertained 
by tapping the pot and judging from the 
sound. Wnen the growth has made some pro¬ 
gress move to a cool-house, and in July place 
outside on a coal-ash bed, syringing with 
pure water every bright afternoon. Keep the 
fires well under control. Nights are often 
cold, and we are not yet safe from frost, but 
fires should either he banked up in the morn¬ 
ing with ashes or allowed to go out alto¬ 
gether. There are days and nights now 
when fires are not required, but we must 
| always be prepared for a frosty night. The 
cuttings of Tree or winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions will, for the most part, be rooted, but 
; if more stock is required cuttings kept close 
j and warm will root in sandy soil. The sun is 
| warm on bright days, and the ventilation 
| must be free. Water in the morning. 

8tOV6. —Crotons and Dracaenas must have 
, as much light as can be given to give colour 
I to the foliage. This does not mean that if the 
! house is a Tight one there shall never be any 
shade, as the leaves might suffer from 
extreme dryness, which might cause red- 
spider or thrip. For the present shade will 
hardly be required. To grow these coloured¬ 
leaved plants well, which include others be¬ 
sides Crotons and Dracaenas, they should 
have a house to themselves. A span-roofed 
house is best, and the roof should, if possible, 
be fitted with a reversible roller blind, so 
that one side of the house could be shaded 
whilst the other was left open, or, in other 
words, the blind could be worked from one 
side to the other as the sun moved round, and 
be rolled up early in the afternoon. To ob¬ 
tain young stock of Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine and its varieties, some plants should 
be cut down and the young shoots which come 
up used as cuttings. There is no difficulty in 
striking these. The difficulty sometimes is 
to get healthy cuttings that will not break 
into growth as soon as rooted. Sometimes 
healthy leaves fjij i|0|9.t|, .if the stems are in- 
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sorted in sand or sandy peat in a warm pro¬ 
pagating case, not too heavily charged with 
moisture. Sow seeds of Similax, Asparagus 
plumosus, and A. Sprengeri. A. plumosus 
nanus does not come true from seed, but may 
be increased by division. These are all useful 
plants, and it is well to have a young stock 
coming on. Baskets may be filled now with 
Ferns and pans with Lycopodiums. 

Orohard-house. —Peaches in cool-houses 
will set freely now without assistance, beyond 
giving the stems of the trees a tap during the 
Forenoon when the pollen grains are drv and 
ripe enough for distribution. Ventilation is 
always an important matter. Open the ven¬ 
tilators on the roof early in the morning, and 
oil calm, mild days give side air, so as to get 
a free circulation without setting up cold 
currents. This will harden the foliage, which, 
more than anything else, will keep red-spider 
at bay. The house should be kept drier 
during the time the trees are in flower, but 
as soon as the blossoms are set use the 
syringe again once or twice a day, according 
to the condition of the weather. There may 
be days when very little syringing is required. 
On the other hand, during March, when the 
days are often bright, with a chilly atmos¬ 
phere outside, instead of giving so much air 
damp tlio house in the middle of the day, to 
keep the temperature down. 

Th© late Vinery. —The Vines will be break¬ 
ing strongly now, and the weak shoots not re¬ 
quired should be removed, leaving only one 
to each spur. Tying down will follow as soon 
as the shoots approach tho glass, which they 
should never be permitted to touch. This 
work should be carefully done, to avoid any 
risk of splintering off the shoots, drawing the 
shoot down by degrees--especially any 
doubtful shoots—and then in two or three 
days bring it down a little more until it will 
bear the pressure. Stop all shoots two leaves 
beyond the bunches of Grapes which are now 
visible. In some cases, wmere the rods are 
trained in close, one leaf beyond the bunch 
may suffice, but two, where there is room, 
will be better. Give air early in the morn¬ 
ing on fine days, and increase the openings 
when the day advances and the sun’s warmth 
increases. Front or side air will hardly be 
required yet, as cold currents through the 
young foliage are harmful. There should be 
a little warmth in the pipes now, and it is 
better to do w'hafc forcing is required now, 
so that the Grapes may ripen before the cold 
days come in autumn, and have to hurry 
matters then. Keep the inside borders 
healthily moist. As a rule, Vine roots will 
go outside if there is any chance of them 
doing so, especially if the roots inside are 
badly nourished. In planting young Vines, 
it is better to have border enough inside to 
plant in. and then by building the front wall 
over arches permit them to go outside into a 
well drained border. 

Figs in pots or planted out.— In either 
case the roots should be under control. 
When Figs go wrong and cast their fruit the 
cause must be sought for at the root. Figs 
are very manageable in pots, and the pots 
need not be very large. I have seen very 
good crops grown in 10-inch and even smaller 
pots, because Figs begin to bear very early in 
life, and 10-inch or 12-inch may be looked 
upon as full sizes for Figs. When the plants 
are large they will bear root priming when 
repotted in autumn. Never use cold water, 
and when the fruits are swelling give stimu¬ 
lants freely. A mulch of rich compost on the 
surface will be useful, and in the case of old 
plants, or if the pots are small place a zinc 
collar round the edge of the pot to hold up 
the mulch and retain the water. Use the 
syringe freely, if the water is pure. The 
same temperature that will suit Grapes will 
suit Figs, and the latter are often grown in 
pots in the vinery, where the most must be 
made of the space. They are often planted 
against the back walls. 

Window gardening outside.— Window 
boxes may be very bright and sweet now with 
Wallflowers, bulbs, .Eprget-me-notp, Poly¬ 
anthuses, and Pansid;. TThcse 4 hiagp may be 
lifted from the garfcgnj Jult Fs^rfhlejL show 
flower, and planted out again, aridlsomething 


spring at a very trifling cost beyond the 
labour, and the fragrance of the spring flowers 
is brought into the house. 

Outdoor garden. —Finish planting decidu¬ 
ous trees and shrubs. Usually trees and 
shrubs moved early in March do very well, 
but more care is requisite, especially as re¬ 
gards watering and mulching, and anything 
offering resistance to the wind must be se¬ 
curely staked. Evergreens also can be 
moved safely during this month and first half 
of April. Hollies move well in April. The 
foliage of evergreens should be sprinkled with 
hose or syringe W’hen moved to check eva¬ 
poration. This is often of more value than 
so much water at the roots. Rhododendrons 
may be moved now to fresh sites. These are 
usually planted in peat, but they will grow 
very well in the alluvial soil forming the 
banks of lakes and rivers, and a loamy soil 
free from lime, improved with old manure. 
They grow freely in Messrs. Paul and Son’s 
nursery, at High Beech, on the borders of 
Epping Forest in a gritty kind of 
loam. They require a soil that will 
hold moisture. From the 20th to the 
end of March is a good time to 
prune Roses. Prune hard for quantity of 
bloom. Weakly growers should be cut hard 
back, any way, and old plants which have 
become weakly through long pruning may be 
rejuvenated by cutting hard back. When the 
weather settles plant Carnations which have 
been kept in cold-frames through the winter. 
Sow Carnation seeds in heat. Afterwards 
harden off and plant out. There is yet time 
to strike cuttings of all kinds of bedding 
plants. 

Fruit garden. - Let the sap be in rapid 
motion before grafting is done. From the 
end of March to the middle of April is a 
good time to regraft old trees, but the 
branches may be saw r n off now, if not already 
done, reserving a few r inches to be cut off 
when the grafting is done. If heavy cover¬ 
ings are used to protect blossoms of wall 
trees, they should be removed every fine day 
for a fe\v hours to give free circulation to 
the air and sunshine, as too much covering 
weakens growth and leads to insect attacks. 
Where fishing nets are used they may re¬ 
main on, as the air circulates freely, and yet 
they suffice to break up the cold winds and 
afford shelter from cold rain and snowstorms. 
There does not appear much shelter in a 
tightly-strained fishing net, but anyone 
standing beneath a net facing a south wall 
will be surprised at the shelter it gives. I 
have never lost a crop where the trees are 
sheltered with fishing nets. I have planted 
fruit-trees late in March, and had them do 
well. Of course, it is better to plant in 
autumn, but I would rather plant in Mnrch 
than lose the season. There is some differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the best time for head¬ 
ing back young trees planted late. If the 
trees are young, some reduction may be made 
to ease the roots, but the general pruning 
should be left tilFautumn, as we do not want 
weak, spindly wood to form the foundation 
of a tree. Remove large buds containing 
mites from Black Currants. 

Vegetable garden. —We will assume all 
the plots in the garden have been mapped 
out for each particular crop to meet the de¬ 
mands of the family. The question of rota¬ 
tion will have been considered in the arrange¬ 
ment. Onions are sometimes sown in tne 
same land year after year, and the same 
thing happens with Potatoes, but it is bet¬ 
ter to give them a change, where possible, 
and gardeners generally see the force of this. 
April is time enough to plant the bulk of the 
Potatoes, but Onions, where the main crop 
is spring sown, should be got in as soon as 
the land w’orks w’ell in March. Parsnips, 
where one wants a heavy crop of big roots, 
should be sow-n early—these big roots are 
good food for cows, but the roots sown a 
month or so later are more tender and deli¬ 
cate in flavour than the large, coarse ones. 
Just the same rule applies to Beetroot. A few 
seeds of the Turnip-rooted variety mav be 
sown in March, but the main crop of long- 
rooted varieties need not be sown till the 
middle of April, or even later. April also 


afford shelter. If sparrows are troublesome 
dust a little soot on them. Dress the seeds 
with red lead, to preserve them from birds 
and mice. Sow freely now Lettuces and 
small salads. E. Hobday. 

TBS COMING WEEK'S WOKX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 2nd.— Planted a rather deep frame 
with dwarf French Beans. They are planted 
in row’s 4 inches apart across the frame. A 
crop of Asparagus has just been taken from 
the frame. Sowed Parsnips. We are a 
month later than most people sow*, as we 
find the roots from this sowing more succu¬ 
lent and better flavoured than when sown 
earlier. Pricked off Stocks, Asters, and other 
tender annuals 2 inches apart in boxes or 
frames wherever there is room, as we use 
many of these things. Shifted cn Fuchsias 
and put in more cuttings. 

April 3rd. Made up Mushroom-beds in a 
shady position outside. A proportion of loam 
is mixed with the manure, all depending upon 
the freshness of the latter—usually about a 
fifth of the bulk. The whole is thoroughly 
blended and the ridges built up firmly. 
Sowed Basil and Sw’eet Marjoram for trans¬ 
planting. New r Zealand Spinach has been 
sown in small pot-s in gentle neat, three seeds 
in a pot, to be planted out early in Juue in 
a sunny position. Sowed several rows of 
Spinach Beet. This forms a very useful sub¬ 
stitute for Spinach when the hot weather 
comes. 

April Mb* Planted Cauliflowers from 
frames under hand-lights, four plants under 
each light. Pricked off dwarf Lobelias into 
boxes. We use both seedlings and plants 
raised from cuttings, as so many are required. 
Made up a slight hot-bed for Alternanthera 
cuttings. They root freely in such a bed, 
and the plants* move well in June. This is 
the best and cheapest way of raising a lar^e 
stock, and, if used at all, a large number is 
required. We do not use so many now’, as 
carpet bedding is not so much called for. 
Sow’ed Chervil outside. 

April t r ith .—Moved early Azaleas from con¬ 
servatory, picked off seed pods, and placed 
in intermediate-house, where syringe can be 
used freely. Late Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons taken to fill vacant places. Strong 
plants of Dielvtra spectabilis in 7-inch pots 
form now a very graceful group in the con¬ 
servatory. Outside I notice the young 
shoots above ground have been checked by 
frost, and this frequently occurs with this 
plant when the growth starts early. Bare 
places in borders are being filled with Violas 
of various colours. 

April lith .—Planted more Marrow Peas 
and Broad Beans. Sowed a few more Leeks 
for transplanting. A few seeds for early use 
w r ere sown in a box. These are moving, and 
are being hardened off with the Onions. 
Sow r ed more Spinach and stirred the surface 
among growing plants everywhere. Radishes 
are sown in succession about every ten days. 
The French Breakfast is the best for sowing 
now. Sowed more Lettuces, both Cos and 
Cabbage. Tied up some of the early plants 
on warm border. 

April ?th .—Busy potting off many things, 
both in stove and greenhouse. Anything that 
requires more room to grow is attended to 
at the first opportunity. Cuttings are potted 
off as soon as possible after they are rooted 
and hardened a little. All cuttings when 
rooted are lifted from the propagating bed 
and in the course of a week or so are ready 
for potting off, and, if possible, are returned 
to the bed for a time to give the roots a 
start; at any rate, they are kept warm till 
a start has been given. 

Acacias from Cornwall.-Dr. K. Chetwnod- 
Aiken sends us some very tine forms of Acacia, from 
his parden at Southleigh, Truro. They are A. 
spiralis, A. pulchella, A. cordata, and A. armata. A. 
cordata is the garden name for A. hastulata. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

©founds."— New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants , tress, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
8vo.. 1-is. ; post free. IBs. AdL 
“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in too ether fo »wn. i cell ard ii, v*ghy bound for 
library use oc prtcmi&ijnlet, in 1 ml, finely and 
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LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Tenant removing plants.—I have to remove 
from my house (an unfurnished one) next Septem¬ 
ber 25th. Can 1 lift arni take away all my dwarf 
Rose-trees, and herbaceous plants, and flowering 
shrubs? If not lawful, how long before I leave the 
house could I do so? 

[The tenant of a private garden cannot re¬ 
move any fruit-trees, plants, or shrubs that 
he has planted. They have become annexed 
to the freehold, and belong to the landlord. 
This is certainly very hard, but it is law. 
Usually a landlord allows an outgoing tenant 
to take away some of the choice plants, and 
you should ask your landlord to extend the 
same courtesy to you, but he may refuse if he 
chooses.] 

Tenant’s right to compensation for 
garden Improvements (Devonshire).- I do 
not think you fully understood the point of 
my reply to “ Salop.” No formal stamped 
agreement is necessary. All you need to do 
before making any of the improvements speci¬ 
fied is to get a letter from the landlord 
stating that he agrees to your planting the 
fruit-trees, etc. 1 think it would be well for 
you to get a copy of the Act (The Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation Act. 
1887). which you can obtain from Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, the King’s printers, London, 
for a small sum possibly sixpence would 
cover it, together with the postage- then you 
will see precisely how you stand. In regard 
to your present landlord making an agree¬ 
ment with his successor as to not raising 
your rent, I do not see how he can do that; 
but, of course, your rent cannot be raised bv 
the new landlord until the expiration of the 
three years’ term.— Barrister. 

Claim for wages (Anxious ).—Of course, 
you are entitled to wages in lieu of notice, 
unless you had an agreement with your 
master by which he could terminate your ser¬ 
vices at any time without notice. The fact of 
your child having fever is, of itself, no justi¬ 
fication for dismissal, although if your master 
could show that he was injured thereby in 
any way, owing to your negligence, there 
might be something more to be said on that 
point. You do not say on what terms you 
were engaged, so it is impossible for me to 
tell you what length of notice you are entitled 
to. If, however, you like to write again, giv¬ 
ing full particulars, I will endeavour to give 
you the information you desire.— Barrister. 

Market gardener’s right to compensa¬ 
tion (A nxious ).—Your rights as a market 
gardener are set out in the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Compensation Act, 1895, and I may 
refer you first to subsection 5 of section 3 of 
that Act, which says: “It shall be lawful for 
the tenant to remove all fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by him on the holding, and 
not permanently set out; but if the tenant 
shall not remove such fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes before the termination of his tenancy, 
such fruit trees and fruit-bushes shall remain 
the property of the landlord, and the tenant 
shall not be entitled to any compensation in 
respect thereof.” Further, this Act is to be 
construed as part of the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act. of 1883 that is to say, the provi¬ 
sions of the latter apply to market gardeners. 
Yet, again, both Acts are covered by the 
Agricultural Act of 1900, and this latter pro¬ 
vides that a tenant on quitting may obtain 
from his landlord as compensation for im¬ 
provements “such sum as fairly represents 
the value of the improvement to an incom¬ 
ing tenant.” Part III. of the first schedule 
includes among “improvements” the follow¬ 
ing: (1) Planting of standard or other fruit- 
trees. permanently set out; (2) planting of 
fruit-bushes, ditto; (3) planting of Straw¬ 
berry plants ; (4) planting of Asparagus, Rhu¬ 
barb, and other vegetable crops which con¬ 
tinue productive for two or more years ; (5) 
erection or enlargement of trade buildings. 
You will see from these particulars that what 
you will have to do is to assess the value of 
>our improvements in regard to the various 
items you name, and give notice accordingly 
to the landlord. If you cannot agree between 
yourselves as to the vsf ue? then the' iJiaUer 
must be Submitted to kbRj^atjitn. ipj^guld 
advise you to pive him imttce at onqgrJt>F your 


and invite him to come and inspect, with a 
view to assessing the value. In regard to the 
manure, you can claim for this, unless there 
is something to the contrary in your tenancy 
agreement or in local custom. Y’ou do not 
say in what county your holding is situated, 
nor is it apparent from your letter, so that I 
cannot tell you what local customs are known 
to exist there.— Barrister. 


BEES, 

USEFUL HINTS. 

It is well for the present to encourage as 
little as possible the activity of the bees. 
The hives should be kept as quiet as the state 
of the weather will permit, although bright 
sunshine will be sure to bring the bees forth 
in search of spring flowers, and the store of 
honey and pollen obtained from them, al¬ 
though very small, is sufficient to stimulate 
the queen to deposit eggs in some of the cells. 
When breeding commences, the brood at 
first occupies but a small circle in the centre 
of the cluster, but this circle is gradually 
enlarged, and brood circles appear on the 
adjoining combs. If mild weather ensue, all 
goes on well, and the population rapidly in¬ 
creases. Should, however, coldWeather re¬ 
turn, the bees condense to a smaller compass 
and leave much brood unprotected. W'hen 
it is found later on that breeding is being 
carried on in a hive that is short of stores, 
feeding must be resorted to till there is a 
sufficient natural supply. The food should 
be given slowly, beginning with about 3 oz., 
gradually increasing it to about \ lb. per day, 
according to the increase of the population. 
The syrup should be made in the proportion 
of 3 lb. of sugar to two pints of water, boiled 
together for a few minutes, and a tablespoon¬ 
ful of vinegar added. Pollen, which is used 
in quantity in rearing brood, is largely ob¬ 
tained from the various kinds of Willow-, and 
is carried into the hive in early spring on 
the hind legs of the bees in the form of little 
balls of various shades of yellow. 

Flowers for the bee harden. The 
Crocus is a good bee-flower, affording pollen 
in quantity, and some honey, but, coming in 
the spring, and remaining in flower for so 
short a time, the bees are not always able to 
derive full benefit from it. Arabis alpinu re¬ 
mains in flower for a much longer period, and 
is most valuable in contributing to the sup¬ 
port of the hive in early spring. A large 
plantation of this is very useful in the bee 
garden, and is always crowded with workers 
whenever the temperature is sufficiently high 
to allow' them to leave their hives. The 
Wallflower, especially the dwarf yellow' 
variety, which yields an abundant supply of 
honey and pollen, should also be grown in 
quantity. Limnanthes Douglasi is, again, one 
of the most valuable of honey yielding plants, 
and is very hardy, a good bed of it affording 
much early pasturage. The following pro¬ 
duce large quantities of honey during the 
summer and autumn: Borage. Sweet Sul¬ 
tan, Trifolium suaveolens, Molilotus, Dwarf 
Sunflower, Phacelia eongesta, P. alba. 
Candytuft, Alyssum lnaritimum, Honeywort. 
These are all easy of cultivation, and grow' 
luxuriantly in almost any kind of soil. The 
great bulk of the honey stored in the hive 
is, however, obtained from fruit-tree blos¬ 
soms, fields of white Clover and Beans, Lime- 
trees. and Heather, whilst the various kinds 
of Willow' afford abundance of pollen in the 
early spring. Willows may be easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings in damp situations, and 
will, in a year or two, well repay the trouble 
bestowed upon them. 

Artificial pollen. —When many b es are 
seen carrying into the hive large quantities 
of pollen pellets of various tints, it is a sure 
sign of prosperity and increase of population. 
If natural pollen cannot be obtained in quan¬ 
tity, it is the custom of some bee-keepers to 
provide a supply of Pea-meal, placing it in 
shallow boxes in a warm and sunny spot near 
the apiary, a few shavings being mixed with 
the meal to provide a foothold for the bees. 
This artificial pollen is found to answer in 
brood-rearing, and is collected by the bees 
as freely as natural pollen. Water is also 


the hives shallow pans of water with small 
sticks of w'ood floating on the surface for the 
bees to alight upon. This provision of water 
will often save the bees the necessity of 
travelling long distances in search of water, 
which is so necessary in brood-rearing, for 
so eager are the bees to collect water that 
many venture out for this purpose even in 
unpropitious weather, and fail to regain their 
hive. A little water near at hand obviates 
all this. Strong stocks begin breeding very 
early in the year, and many hives that were 
fed up abundantly in the autumn have even 
now abundance of stores. Feeding in cases of 
this kind is useless, because any food supplied 
now will be used for duily consumption, while 
the sealed stores will be left, occupying, in 
some cases, thousands of cells which should 
be usefully employed in the rearing of young 
bees. _ 8. S. G. 

BIRDS. 

BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 

Won.D you kindly tell me which would be the most 
profitable and easy birds to rear ami breed, gold¬ 
finches or budgerigars, in cages in the open air or in 
greenhouse? What green stuff do these birds eat, 
and at what time of the year do boldflnches nest, and 
do they nest more than once? Should you think it 
more profitable to have pigeons, Fantuils or others, 
than these birds? I should be glad of any hints 
about birds — Dewdrop. * 

[You would find budgerigars very satisfac¬ 
tory birds to breed, being very hardy and pro¬ 
lific, doing well in an outdoor aviary or in a 
large cage indoors. Your greenhouse would 
suit them well, if the ventilation is carefully 
attended to. These birds do not usually com¬ 
mence breeding till about the end of July or 
early in August—that is, after they have 
moulted, but frequently continue io rear 
birds till quite late in the autumn. The 
eggs are from three to six, or even more, in 
number, and the young hatch out in succes¬ 
sion, incubation commencing from the laying 
of the first egg. When there are young in the 
nest the parent birds should be supplied with 
soaked bread and Oats, in addition to their 
ordinary diet, which consists of Millet and 
Canarv-soed. They do not require to be sup¬ 
plied with building materials, but will readily 
take to a Cocoa-nut-husk in which to lay and 
rear their young, if provided for them, sus¬ 
pending or placing this in a snug corner, with 
aperture at one end turned towards the light. 
In the male the skin about the beak is sky- 
blue, and in the female cream coloured, ex¬ 
cepting at the nesting-time, when it assumes 
a brown tint. It is very rarely that gold¬ 
finches breed in confinement, excepting when 
a cock bird is paired with a hen canary for 
mule breeding. Another very free breeder in 
the aviary is the orange-checked waxbill, a 
charming little foreign bird, its general 
colour being brown on the upper parts and 
greyish-white underneath ; the feathers on 
the rump are red. and the tail nearly black, 
while a reddish-orange patch surrounds the 
eye ; the legs and feet are of a flesh lint. The 
nest is readily constructed in the nearest 
available receptacle, be it a nest box. Cocoa- 
nut-liusk« or bush. The young are roared on 
ants’ eggs, while the adult birds subsist, for 
the most part, on Millet. The Java sparrow 
is likewise a satisfaetory bird, breeding quite 
freely in confinement, producing two or three 
broods in the season, and rearing the young 
on fresh breiul-and-milk and ants’ eggs. 
There are two varieties of this species : the 
leaden-blue and the white. Those birds feed 
upon Millet and Canary-seed. The pretty 
zebra finch, with its purple-spotted sides, 
chestnut-coloured ear patches, and coral-red 
beak, also breeds very freely in the aviary, 
producing three or four broods in the season. 
You will make no profit out of pigeons, un¬ 
less, indeed, you go in for very fancy birds, 
with the object of exhibiting at shows.— 
S. S. G.] 


Parrot ailing (i'bit/ue). Your parrot 
appears to be suffering from bronchitis. In 
his “Diseases of Cage Birds,” Dr. Greene 
says : “ If the affection is due to a cold, a 
little oxymel of squills, p^s- sold by ordinary 
chemists, must be giv^n three or four times 
a day, in ddseklv.a£ymg from one drop to six 
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be carefully regulated, and maintained at not 
less than 60 degs. Fahrenheit, day and 
night, while in the case of the African par¬ 
rots it may advantageously be raised to 
80 degs., 85 degs., or even 90 degs. Draughts, 
of course, must be studiously avoided, and 
an ordinary bronchitis kettie be used to 
-upplv the necessary amount of moisture to 
the atmosphere of the room. If there is much 
prostration, one or two drops of brandy or 
whisky, or even port wine, may be con 
venientlv mixed with the oxymel of squills.” 
S. S. G. 

Bullfinch ailing (E. A matt). -Possibly the 
trouble from which your bird is suffering is 
brought about through its being kept in too 
high an artificial temperature. In a captive 
state bullfinches are very susceptible to the 
influence of heat, w'hicli affects them injuri¬ 
ously. Could you keep your bird in a room 
where neither a fire nor gas is burned vou 
would most probably find it improve in health. 
You might add to its diet of Canary-seed and 
German Rape a few Privet berries, a stalk of 
ripe Plantain-seed when in season, a little 
plain biscuit, a piece of Apple or boiled Car¬ 
rot, and a small quantity of Watercress. The 
greatest treat, however, is a few twigs of some 
fruit-tree, from which tho bird will pick the 
hiuls with relish. It is not safe to supply 
Hemp-seed in quantity, as this tends to fatten, 
and to darken the plumage; .in fact, some 
bullfinches have been know'll to become quite 
black from feeding too freely on this seed. 
Twelve to twenty grains per day may, how¬ 
ever. he given with safety. Do not fail to 
supply your bird with plenty of sharp grit to 
assist it in the digestion of its food. As a 
cage-bird the bullfinch is a great favourite, 
as it becomes not only tame and familiar, hut 
very affectionate to those who feed it, and, 
although its natural song consists of but a 
lew, plaintive undulation,it will,when brought 
up by hand, learn with great readiness the 
songs of other birds, and even distinct airs and 
tunes, if its instruction be persevered in.— 
S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Management of ducks (Huzddecn ).— 
Ducks do not need heated apartments ; they 
*quat on floors, which should be dry anil 
fairly warm. They should, however, be kept 
in a house separate from other poultry. This 
house should have a brick floor, so that it 
can be easily washed. In winter, the floor 
should be littered with a thin layer of straw, 
Rushes, or dry Ferns, which should be re¬ 
newed daily. Almost any kind of small out¬ 
building can be made into a comfortable 
Duck-house. The hatching apartment should 
be separate, and provided with boxes for lay¬ 
ing and hatching. Ducks, however, require 
watching when beginning to lay, as they are 
liable to drop their eggs anywhere but in the 
nests made for them, but as they generally 
lay during the night or early in the morning, 
i hev should be kept in till after they have 
laid. They may be kept in a limited space, 
but more profitably where they have the run cf 
an orchard, paddock, common, or green lane, 
with ditches and water. In forming an enclo¬ 
sure for clucks, wattles are found very useful. 
As to food, nothing conies amiss to them 
green vegetables (especially when boiled), all 
kinds of meal made into a crumbly paste, 
anything in the shape of corn, soaked bread, 
kitchen scraps, worms, slugs, insects, and so 
forth. They do not require a great deal of 
water, but only need a pond or tank just deep 
enough to swim in. Not more than three or 
four ducks should be allowed to one drake, if 
eggs are required for sitting.—S. S. G. 


COMPOUNDS (POISONOUS) FOR HORTI 
CULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

1 am pleased to inform you that the Lord 
President of His Majesty’s Privy Council has 
introduced into the House of Lords a Bill 
known as the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill. 
Clause 2 of such Bill reads as follows: — 

2.-(l) So much of the Pharmacy AotriS68, ns.mjke% 
it an offence for any person |to-aefrlh kjAnJcJptn 
'top for poisons, unless he ra—A nuly regraterm 1 
pliamjaceutical chemist or chemist and druggist, and 


stances containing arsenic, Tobacco, or the alkaloids 
of Tobacco, for use exclusively in connection with 
agriculture or horticulture, if the person so selling or 
keeping open shop is duly licensed for the purpose 
under this section by a local authority, and con¬ 
forms to any regulations as to the keeping, trans¬ 
porting, and selling of poisons made under this 
section. 

The principle of this clause is precisely 
that for which the Traders in Poisonous Com¬ 
pounds Protection Society have for some 
years been contending. It will be noted that 
the Bill provides to authorise persons (who 
are not chemists) to bo licensed for the pur¬ 
pose by the local authorities to sell insecti¬ 
cides, weed killers, sheep dips, and other 
poisonous substances for use in connection 
with agriculture and horticulture, thus 
carrying into effect the recommendations of 
the Privy Council Departmental Committee. 
This should be most gratifying, and- the Bill 
having been read a second time inutile House 
of Lords—it is now of the utmost importance 
that all those interested in the matter should 
at once approach the members of Parliament 
for their districts asking support to the 
second clause of the Bill in its present form. 

G. H. Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Qu es tio n s. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at o time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press soine time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue iynmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naminj frail should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
grea tly assist in its detennination. We have received jr.»n 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triflina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kitid should be sent. Wc can undertake 
to tuime only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ferns falling (Uarry ).—The cause of the failure 
is defective treatment in some way. Was the ball 
dry when you repotted the plant? This would 
account for the trouble. Again, you may have over-, 
watered after repotting, which would also cause the 
fronds to decay in the way those you send have 
done. 

Alternantheras (J. E. Leedarn ).—Alternantheras 
are dwarf plants only used for carpet bedding, and 
would be of no use to you in Staffordshire, as, being 
tropical weeds, they only succeed in warm districts 
during the summer. If you are very anxious to try 
them you can purchase plants very cheaply from any 
nurseryman or grower who makes a speciality of 
bedding plants. 

Dressing for lawn (Willesdeti ).—We should 
advise you to dig out the rough bents, and then give 
a dressing all over the lawn of sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 1 lb. per rod. If you wish to still 
further help it, a little later give the same pro¬ 
portion of nitrate of soda, which is more soluble. 
The coarse bents point to the fact that the drainage 
is not very good, and if this is so you will have to 
remedy the same in the coming autumn. 

Moving Iris stylosa (The Comet and Lindens). 
Early in April break lip some of your plants and 
replant tightly against the hottest wall you have, 
keeping the rhizomes near the surface. The finest 
plants we have seen were those tightly wedged 
against a south wall, the roots and rhizomes press¬ 
ing on this. This Iris requires some time to become 
established. The hardy Heaths can be divided and 
replanted immediately after flowering, no need to 
pot them. 

Rose Marechal Niel with brown foliage 

(Wild Brier). — We should say you are referring to tne 
foliage of last year. If so, the partial decay is but 
a natural cause preparatory to its falling, as soon 
as new growth i.~> well advanced. The brown condi¬ 
tion of the stein is nothing to be alarmed at. If 
possible you could put some loam around this part, 
which would perhaps induce the plant to send out 
roots. If it does this, the roots will be of much 
benefit to the plant 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (Regular 
Reader). — For producing plants for winter blooming, 
the best way is to take stout cuttings at once. 
When rooted, grow them on as hardy as possible, 
shifting into 41-inch pots before they become pot- 
hound, keeping ttiem close to the glass, and giving 
abundance of air. At the beginning of June stand 
them in a sheltered position in the open air on a 
bed of ashes, pinching the growths when of suffi¬ 
cient length, and assisting the roots with liquid 
manure ns soon as the 6-inch pots, which will he 


loam and some coarse sand suit them well. Keep 
all summer trusses of bloom picked off, and remove 
into a temperature of 50 degs. early in October. 
Their somewhat root-bound condition will Induce 
flowering. During the winter a gentle current of 
fresh air must be given in open weather to pre¬ 
vent the plants becoming drawn. 

Wallflowers (Raven).— No; leave the Wallflowers 
to grow naturally. If you pinch out the point 
you will make the flowering much later. The best 
kinds for pots are the double yellow and double 
crimson, which are raised from cuttings in the spring 
and grown on in pots. These are referred to in our 
issue of February 17th, p. 662 

Annuals for a clayey soil (Ulster ).—We would 
advise you to add plenty of road sweepings to your 
soil, and in this way many annuals are easily 
grown. Amongst hardy annuals we would suggest 
Mignonette, Centaurea, Shirley Poppies, Sweet Peas, 
Virginian Stock, Godetias, Candytufts, Viscarias, 
Coreopsis, and Salpiglossis, all of which may be sown 
in the open air in April. The following should be 
raised under glass and planted out in May:—Asters, 
Stocks, Marigolds, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, etc. 

Daffodils not blooming (Ethel A. R. May ).—It 
is most likely that your bulbs if in clumps have 
become unduly crowded, and with no room for 
development have no opportunity to form bulbs of 
flowering size. Your best plan will be to lift the 
bulbs in July and replant in August, selecting a fresh 
site digging the ground deeply, and, above all, 
planting thinly so that room for prouer development 
may exist. It would have helped us had you given 
us the names of tho varieties of Daffodils which you 
refer to. 

Tulips failing (Dutch Bulbs ).—We think that 
the bulbs had not rooted well, and so failed to be¬ 
come thoroughly established in their pots before 
beginning to grow. The symptoms described often 
appear in the case of late-potted Tulips. Tho bulbs 
should be potted by October, and then be plunged 
out in ushes until the latter end of January, when 
they may be brought into the dwelling. They should 
not be brought at once into a warm room, but be 
placed iu a cool one for a fortnight or so at first. 
In this manner they are brought along gradually 
and come strongly into bloom. 

Violets diseased (John G. Ogle ).—The plant 
sent for our inspection was so much dried up that we 
could not say whether the condition was due to 
some local influence or to disease. Frequently fol¬ 
lowing a mild season with much rain the ordinary 
leaf decay of these plants—and some varieties are 
more inclined to be deciduous than others—might 
assume that of a disease. In the plant sent, how¬ 
ever, the leafage would appear to have vanished 
altogether, and the most we could discover were 
the traces of the leaf-stalk from which the leaf- 
blades had apparently long ago parted. In the 
case of disease it is always best to send a speci¬ 
men in the early stages of the disease, and only in 
this way is it 'possible to arrive at a light judg¬ 
ment or to be of any assistance to our readers. 

Hyacinth failing (C. Ueywood Jones ).—It is just 
as w e suspected. The bulbs have been taken into the 
house before sufficient roots hud been made. These 
and Tulips after having been potted should be well 
watered, then plunged in the open air in ashes, 
where they should remain—for at least six w-eeks— 
until the pots have become well filled with roots, 
when they may be brought into the greenhouse, re¬ 
ceive a good watering, and be stood as near the glass 
as possible. Unless well rooted and attention given to 
watering, failure is sure to follow, many people laying 
the blame on the seedsmen for such failure, while all 
the time the fault lies in the treatment meted out 
to the bulbs after they have been potted. The worms 
found in the bulbs only appeared when the bulbs 
began to decay consequent on the want of roots. 
When potting next year leave out the cow-manure 
and use some old hot-bed manure in preference. 

Saxlfraga hybrids (Birkenhead, Cheshire).—It 
you have really effected a cross between the kinds 
named, you must certainly have a remarkable series, 
though we should not regard them as of much 
garden value. We should like to know more of 
these 6o-eallcd hybrids whose parents possess so many 
diverse characteristics. With one deciduous and tho 
other evergreen, to say nothing of the distinctive 
leaf-characters, there should be ample evidence 
already iu the progeny. The only point in common 
is that both sections prefer shade and moisture; and 
any good soil mixture that will grow a Fuchsia will 
do quite well. If there nre external evidences of the. 
cross we suggest that all the plants having a lean¬ 
ing to S. granulata should he treated separately— 
this type preferring a greater degree of moisture. 
Those of the Mossy type should be pricked off singly 
into 3-ineh pots at once if the seedlings are of last 
year; but if only now appearing you had better 
wait, as growth quickly develops with warmer and 
longer days 

Tulips failing to bloom (Meanwood ).—The 
Tulips as received were not in a condition to warrant 
a firm expression of opinion. All were apparently of 
flowering size, or, more strictly, the flowering-germ 
had been laid, but from some cause or another had 
failed to come to maturity. The largest bulb had 
fine, healthy foliage and a withered flower-bud, and. 
as received, had but few dried-up root-fibres. This 
fact may have been the result of undue exposure 
during the period of your illness; and the withered 
blossoms could he accounted for in many ways. If 
quickly forced in strong heat, and in the dark, and 
subsequently exposed during a fog a large number 
may go blind. We do not consider you have erred 
on the side of liberal treatment by placing six bulbs 
in a pot of inches diameter. This may do for 
the small bulbs of UUeCYan Thol type, but it is 
hardly fair, for those of larger sjje. You do not 
say what the variety is. or whether o^<y|apMy only 
is not givmg satisfaction. The Hiree bulbs sub- 
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while each contained a flower, we should be inclined 
to regard them as:—(1) A mixed sample, and (2) that 
they had suffered through lack of nourishment, and 
chiefly by reason of insufficient root room and root 
moisture at the most critical period. 

Covering seeds (J. J. //.).—The only advantage 
of covering is that it prevents evaporation, and so 
you are not compelled to water so frequently. We 
should prefer to do without the covering seeing you 
have the seeds in a hotbed in which there is usually 
a good deal of moisture arising from the manure. 

Fungus on Pelargonium-leaves (.1. Ueald).— 
One of the worst examples of Pelargonium-rust (a 
trouble greatly on the increase) that we have ever 
seen. Plants so badly infested as yours should be 
burnt at once, before the spores burst and spread 
themselves in all directions. Being of a fungoid 
nature, a dusting with sulphur will help to keep it 
iu cheek. From the succulent character of the 
shoots sent, there is no doubt your plants have been 
Kept far too close during the winter, and the soft 
growths caused by this treatment is much more sus¬ 
ceptible to fungoid attacks than are plants that have 
been grown under a more hardy course of treat¬ 
ment. 

Ferns on walls (.W Halifax .)—Most of the 
Adiantuins and some of the Polypodiums would do 
well. Platyceriume also may be recommended, as 
when hung against a moist wall they succeed far 
better than when in a drier position. All the Daval- 
lias, too, will do well, while the varieties of Neph- 
rolepis art- also very suitable, selecting the sorts 
according to the space that can be given them. You 
ought also to include some of the fine-leaved Rex 
Begonias, the bold leaves of which have, in many 
cases, very charming tints, as also Panic urn varie- 
gatum, Tradescantia9 in variety, and Selaginellas, 
while you could also dot in here and there some 
plants when in flower, such ns Begonias, which would 
brighten up the place. You give us no idea as to the 
temperature you can maintain, this being very im¬ 
portant. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyracantha dying (-.4. J . Bridget). 

- It in more than likely that dryness at (he root is 
the cause of failure. If you have any plants left, 
loosen the soil on the surface, give a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water, and mulch freely with good, rotten 
manure, which soak frequently so as to wash the 
goodness down to the roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pigeon-manure (Berwickshire ).—Pigeon - manure 
should not be given too liberally, ^'e think you 
have given the piece of ground quite enough, seeing 
you h..ve applied it in the crude state. \Vc should 
have preferred to have mixed it with soil double or 
treble the quantity to your pigeon-manure, allowed 
it to lie in a heap for a fortnight, then turned it 
and spread it on the ground Pigeon-manure is ex- 
cept imiully rich in phosphates, and care in its appli¬ 
cation is necessary. You might use jt for making 
liquid manure by putting some into an old bag and 
placing in a barrel of water. Well dilute it before 
using. In this way you can use it for your Onions 
when growing freely, but be careful not to apply it 
when the ground is dry. 

Potato Cropping (Ashlraf).—A good crop of 
Potatoes is about three bushels to the rod of ground; 
but only strong growers and heavy croppers, such os 
Up-to-l>ate, Factor, Sensation, or similar late ones, 
would give so much. Mid-season varieties, such as 
Windsor Castle, Sir J. Llewellyn, or Beauty of 
Hebron, may give two bushels per rod, and first 
earlies, such n? Ashleaf Kidney, May Queen, or 
Ringleader, will give from four to five pecks. But in 
all cases the soil must be good, be deeply worked, 
the seed tubers sound, and make strong growth, 
and ample room be given. A rod of ground will 
require a peck and a half of fair-sized seed tubers to 
plant it. Heuee, your three pecks, if of average size, 
should plant two rods. But much depends on soil, 
manure, cultivation, and quality of seed. Seed 
tubers from a distance, especially from the north, 
usually give much the best crops. Roughly you may 
get from your planting three to four bushels. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Liquid-manure made from cow-dung will answer the same 

purpose.- S C. R.— You should get a cony of “The 

English Flower Garden," in which the whole subject is 
fullv dealt with and illustrations of borders given.- 

G. T. Lane — Kindly send specimens of your Violets and 
some information as to the treatment you have given 

, them, then we will do our best to help you.- M. E. Keep. 

—See article on and illustration of Freesias in our issue of 
April 15, 1906, p, 88, and also article In the issue of 
Nov. 18, 1906, which can. be had of the publisher, post 

free, for 3d.- Constant Reader.— 1, Get Johnson’s 

" Gardeners’ Dictionary," which can be had through any 
bookseller in your neighbourhood. 3, See article on 
“Mealy-bug on Vines” in our issue of March 24, p 45. 
Please read our rules as to sending name and address, 

both of which you omit to da- Bally ensile.— Yes, the 

Seaweed is a good manure for Seakale. 11 should be put 
on in the autumn and forked in in the spring. This refers, 
of course, to Seakale which is allowed to come naturally. 

- Raven.— See reply to A H. Wolley-Dod re “ Cutting 

down the Cistus ’’ in our issue of Feb. 24, p. 673.- 

F. H. Sumner .—We cannot understand your query. 
Kindly give us Borne Idea as to the Orchids you inquire 

about.- J. P.— See article in this issue re “Stopping." 

If you consult recent numbers you will And the varieties 

you inquire about dealt with.- Amateur .—Seeing you 

want a creeper that does not require fastening then you 
will have to fall back on Ampelopeis Veitchi, which vou 
can plant now, as it can always be bad in pots.- Mrs. 

H. Moggridge. —You cannot expect to be successful with 
Tulips if all the bulbs are like the one you send, which is 

poor in the extreme.-C. Johns.— The Cauliflower is 

what is known as fasciated, and such specimens often 

come to hand.- Amateur .—Trim up the hedge aod give 

a good mulch of rotten manure, watering freely to wash 

the goodness of the manure down to the roots.- 

M. Smith.—We do not think the damage is caused by any 
bird. It is mors likely to be caused by mice, or it may 

be rats.- Westpan t—Write to Herr Max Leichtlin, 

Baden-Baden.- Enquirer, Gloucestershire. —We can find 

no traces of any disease. The plants have been allowed 

to get too dry.- Mrs. Lloyd .—In the absence of any 

particulars, and from one leaf onlv, it is impostible to 

name your specimen.- J. M. Cook. —We cannot trace 

having received the Currant ehoots. It is quite impos¬ 
sible to assign any reason for the Violet failure. Please 
send complete plant, with some details as to your 

culture.- F. L. Smith. —1, The height was entirely 

due to good cultivation and very rich soil. 2, Write to 

JL C. Notcutt, The Nursery, Woodbridge, Suffolk.- 

W. M. Coojter .—Do you intend lifting the bulbs ? If so, 
the usual run of beddiDg plants, these including Calceo¬ 
larias, Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Verbenas, eta. can take 
their place. If you are to leave the bulbs, then you must 
sow annuals. 

VAXES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants — Miss Dennis.^- Scilla blfolia. 

- M. D. C. —l and 2, Forms of Polyanthus, very few of 

whioh are named. The Daffodil is the Tenby (Narcissus 

obvalaris)- Mrs. M. K. Cann.— Rhipogonum scandens 

is the botanical name of the “ Pirita," as it is usually 
written. It is a member of the Smilaocuq and very 
ornamental when in berry, yet we have not found any 

reoord of its having been cultivated in this country.-- 

J. H .—odontoglossum Rossi. 

Oatalognee received —J. Cheal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley, Sussex.— Spring Catalogue of Dahlias. -Barr and 

Sons. 12 and IS, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.— List 
of Hardy Perennials for f.W, 

Books received— “Pictorial Practical Carnation 
Growing,” by Walter P. Wright, illustrated. Cassell and 
Co., London and New York. 

Good wine needs no bush, nor 
does the quality of the Bees’ seeds 
require any elaborate notice. 
Our seeds have been tried, and; 

have not been found wanting. 
All are subjected to a severe ger- 


H. M. Sly. —Leave the Clematis as it Is. Do not pinch 
in any way. Keep the growths fastened up to the wall. 
—AT. G. —Write to Messrs. Brefltt and Co., 83, Coper 

Thames-street, EC- Rugelcy.-l, Give the bowling 

green a dressing of sulphate of ammonia at the rats of 
1J lb. per rod. 2, Syringe the Currant-trees with Quassia 
extract and soft-Boap. See reply to A. H. Wolley-Dod re 
“ U*e» of fulphateof ammonia” in our issue of March 24, 

P- 38.- Ilford.— 1. You cannot do better than fill in the 

spaces between the Roses with Tufted Pansies, or, if yon 
prefer it, Carnations. 2, You could try hardy Ferns 
Primula rosea, P. japoniea, Megaseas, London Pride, 
Tussilago fragrans, or Globe flowers (Trollius). See 
article on these last in recent issue.-— M. M. C.— You 
cannot do better than purchase at once small plants of 
Zonal Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, tubers of Begonias, Coleus, 
with Campanula isophjlU alba, Panicum variegatum, 
Tradescaniia, eto., to hang over the edge of the stage. 
You will also want something in the way of greenery, as 

small Palms, Grasses, etc.- Bridget Pengdly.— The 

Buttercup-hush is Potentilla fruticosa.— M. J. C.—If you 
are afraid of any injury resulting, then you can very easily 
dilute the water; but we should say no danger need be 

apprehended. - U. I, E H .— We have never grown the 

bulbs in the Cocoa-fibre, but we should much prefer if 
wanted after flowering for planting out in shrubberies, 
etc , to grow them in poia in the usual way, as then the 
soil being a nnss of root* the ball can he planted ont, 

entire.- A Young Beginner.—You should consult 

recent numbers, in which the stopping and timing of 
Chrysanthemums have twin <fealt.with W® bannotgo on 
.epeatinff the tames ol Varied a*. 1; ee drtfcjelm present 
issue re “Stopping the pianist p. Jr. Keep.— 

Bone-meal or guano is as good as anytftk^ you can use, 


minatiDg test before they leave 
the establishment. 

Think of the variety even the 
owner of a small garden has at 
his command when he 
can purchase in Penny Packets 
Seeds that, £row. 

Catalogue free. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping 
Buildings, Liverpool. 


DOSk i HAINAN G.— 1 have a Special Hope i 
~ tor Rose Training, rot-proof, though it holds the moisture, 
and warmer than Iron chain 20s per owt. Order before 
Lhe m«h nnmr. H .T HAHHON. Harden Net Works. Ryn 

“ 1WUBIAN” CYCLES. HI(JHGRADE~ 

* L1 GENTS’ £b 3s. 6d. LADIES, £0 10s Dunlop, 
Clincher A. or Palmer Tyres Hyde free wheel, Bowden 
brake, or e-die Coaster, complete, with all accessories. Pocked 
and delivered free on ten days’ approval. Four years’ guar 
antee. During the past seven years I have supplied thousands 1 
to the buyer*’ complete satisfaction. Write for bo^k of testi- 
monisls, full specification, and photos to-F. HERBERT, i 
Cycle Manufacturer." Nubian ’’ Works (Ttanf-. Tl IRS 


The Best 

there is. 


Ii you want the best there is 
in garden produce—vegetables, 
fruit, or flowers—you must take 
steps to see that the plants are 
properly nourished. 

If the soil of your garden does 
not contain sufficient nourish¬ 
ment to produce the very finest 
crops— 

You must give this nourish¬ 
ment to the soil. 

The only satisfactory way of 
doing this is to use “ Pervo.” 

“ Pervo ” is a fertilizer con¬ 
taining all the necessary elements 
for supporting vegetable life. It 
is far more suitable than natural 
manure because it contains (with¬ 
out any waste) everything that 
manure does and other necessary 
substahees that are not found in 
farmyard manure. 

We recommend you to buy a 
bag, and see that 4 4 Pervo ” in¬ 
creases the yield of your garden. 

Let Pervo Prove. 

In bags, 281b., 4/-; 561b., 
7/-; 1121b., 12/-. 

Carriage Paid in England and 
Wales. 

Address— 

R. TOWNSEND A CO., Ltd., 

Dept. B, 

Eagle Manure Works, 

STROUD (GLOS.). 


RENETFINK’S= 

U “ LOUDON " LAWN MOWER. 

A vary aheap but effective machine; baa 6 blades 
and simple adjustment*. 

CARRIAGE PAID iW Bin. 101a. lMn. 

in London and MM 13/8 14/8 Ifi/B 

Suburbs, or to any fm ... 

railway goods da 14,B * Wn ' 

£££Jm 18/8 17/8 

Grass Boxes, 

3/8 to 6/- extra. 

^—KS-JJErl write for 

OATAIiOGUE 


107 « 108, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


About a You wanb a Green- 

w house, bub don’r> relish 

YOU I the expense. We can 

i s&veyourpockebmuch 

harden °* tte we 

• supply greenhouse 

maberi&ls of every kind. Horticnlbur&l 
Glass and ready cub woodwork just 
waiting to bo pub together. Don’t 
envy other people •«■■■■■■■» 

and < frame»° I 0UP CatalOgl 


CHEAP wood CO., 
Deptford Green, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


Our Catalogue 

will save you much hard 

toll and a Lot of Money. 
It's FREE for the asking. 
n,m Want one? 


rPRY EUREKA (Saaspuront Waterproof 
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VEGETABLES. 

BOLTING IN CABBAGES. 

So far, no complaints seem to have been 
made with respect to -the bolting of Cab¬ 
bages. When evident it is usually sci early 
as March. Possibly wider knowledge now 
prevails as to the nature of certain varieties, 
for not a few that used to he sown in the 
autumn for winter planting did have in them 
too much of the annual strain such as char¬ 
acterises the Colewort section, and under no 
circumstances would they ever give satisfac¬ 
tory results. Yet. sown in the spring, they 
heart in admirably in the- summer, not a 
plant bolting off prematurely to flower. Bolt¬ 
ing seems to have been found c hiefly amongst 
the small headed early section, and may 
occasionally have been accentuated by very 
early sowing. Experiments have proved, 
however, that bolting in certain good early 
varieties that gave two or three per cent, from 
late July sowings hns been reduced to 1 per 
cent, only in autumn sowings of the same 
variety, and whereas in Ellam’s Early, April, 
First and Best, Flower of Bpring, and other 
selections only so small a percentage of 
bolters is in evidence, there is no room for 
complaint. It. is when from 50 to 60 per cent, 
start off to flower thus prematurely that great 
damage results. 

When, as was the case many years ago, the 
gardener had to depend on Early York, 
Nonpareil, Enfield Market, Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial, Sugarloaf, or other standard varieties, 
there were none hearting in very early, as, 
happily, is now' the case. If with those old 
varieties bolting w’a* rare, certain it was not 
the rule to sow seed until the middle of 
August, or to expect to cut good hearts be 
fore Whitsuntide. The introduction of small 
hearting early varieties has changed all that, 
and every gardener now sows seed and plants 
out these small first earlies, and is thus en¬ 
abled to pull delicious small Cabbages from 
six weeks to eight weeks earlier than was for¬ 
merly the case. Hearting in a-s these varie¬ 
ties do when all other hardy vegetables are 
becoming scarce, what wonder if early Cab¬ 
bages are so highly valued. Many gardeners 
refrain from growing large or late hearting 
Cabbages altogether. With the abundance 
of Peas, Beans, Asparagus, Spinach, Cauli¬ 
flowers, early Carrots, and other more succu¬ 
lent vegetables, large Cabbages, or, indeed, 
Cabbages of any kind, are little in request 
during the summer. The huge Cabbages so 
commonly seen at cottagers’ garden exhibi¬ 
tions in the summer are seldom of a pleasant 
edible kind, and must, at their best, taste 
strong and coarse. The spring months, till 
Peas and Beans come in, and then the 
autumn months, from October till the end 
of the year, are the best for ordinary white 
Cabbages. 

One form of useful winter vegetable, Cab¬ 
bage Sprouts, is certainly lacking in gardens 
where no late, large heads are grown. When 
these have been in till June and July, and 
the stout stems left,^-bfeak freely t into 
sprouts, many of whichIresemWc £hn 


Cabbages, they will give a big supply of such 
heads and greens through the winter. Small 
early Cabbages should be pulled and cleared 
as fast as possible, ns the ground is thus 
liberated for Celpry or some good suecessional 
crop. ” A. D. 


SOWING ANI) PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 
All owners of gardens, even if they are 
only small ones, feel that they must have an 
Asparagus-bed, and it often happens, judg¬ 
ing from my own observations, that such 
Asparagus-bed does not always afford satis¬ 
faction. The season is now convenient for 
correcting any of the undesirable features 
present, either by sowing seeds or planting 
new roots. Not until April should any 
attempt be made to plant or sow Asparagus, 
becauso it is better that new growth follow' 
closely, and, in the case of seeds, no jxxssible 
advantage, accrues from an earlier start. In 
some soils - notably those having heavy 
clayey subsoils there is often much difficulty 
in maintaining Asparagus beds in good bear¬ 
ing condition. Hardy as the Asparagus plant 
is, it resents wet. and stagnant soils, and 
refuses to respond to haphazard methods of 
culture. On the other hand, given suitable 
soil treatment, no vegetable is more easily 
grown. It is quite optional whether it he 
grown in beds or on level ground. Drills 
opened at 18 inches apart and 1 V inch deep 
answer well, the resulting plants being 
thinned later to about the same distance be¬ 
tween the plants. Instead of sowing in open 
drills a dibber may he used for making holes 
at these distances both ways. This would he 
the beiter rule to follow wIipii the* quantity of 
seed is limited and the extent is governed 
strictly hv space. By sowing in drills one, is 
enabled to provide not only for the area 
actually sown, but, to extend the plantation 
a year hence, because twice as many plants 
will occupy the ground as are necessary for a 
permanent bed, and it is a simple matter to 
lift nil surplus fines, leaving the permanent 
plants at the regulation distance. 

For planting, drills are best opened witli 
the spade. This can be done in light and 
well pulverised ground with a heavy draw 
hoe. but it is easier and better done with the 
spade. The drills should be from 2 inches 
to 3 inches in depth, and not less than 
4 inches wide. Then there will be room to 
spread the roots out and cover them com¬ 
pletely with fine soil. Care should be taken 
to choose a site quite free from perennial 
weeds, for once these become established in 
Asparagus beds there is no possible chance 
of afterwards clearing the ground of them, 
except by destroying the bed. Couch Grass, 
Bindweed, and Nettles make serious havoc 
with Asparagus, so that it behoves the plan¬ 
ter to be careful not to introduce them by 
any chance* into the new Asparagus site. 
There is a distinct gain in planting over that 
of sowing, if tho object is to secure the 
earliest possible heads. Nurserymen offer 
two and three-year okl roots. There is not a 
wide range of varieties to choose from, but 
there is a marked difference between some of 
them. Connover’s Colossal may be said to 


give the finest heads for cutting, aud large 
heads hre always welcomed, but I do not. 
find that this kind gives the same quantity as 
a smaller sort. Early Purple Argenteuil is 
favoured for its early grow'th, and there cer¬ 
tainly is a value in first cuttings. London 
Market is supplied by some growers and re¬ 
commended as a good all-round sort. 

WE8T Wilts. 


COTTAGERS’ ONIONS. 

1 INFER from Mr. Thackeray’s remarks mi 
cottagers’ Onions (March 31st, p. 59) that, 
generally, ho does not find those bulbs good 
crops in his district. As I see hundreds of 
cottage gardens and allotment* yearly in 
Surrey, my experience is that Onions are al¬ 
most always an excellent crop- not only the 
spring-sown ones, but the autumn-sown also. 
Could all classes of growers be induced to 
sow Onion seed in the autumn not the soft 
Italian varieties, but the hard, good keeping 
ones we habitually commend for spring sow¬ 
ing—the results would be far better, seeing 
that from such sowings maggot gives no 
trouble, and generally in the summer good 
sized bulbs are formed before the Onion fun¬ 
gus or mould becomes harmful. Well ripened 
bulbs of these hard-fleshed varieties will keep 
well after storing till the end of the year. 
The crop is a little longer on the ground, hut. 
the average weight produce is almost, double 
that obtained from a spring sowing. It is, 
however, possible to sow' but. a couple of rows 
only in the autumn, thus occupying a very 
small space for the time, tlien to well manure, 
soot freely, and trench or deeply dig a rod 
or two of ground. During the winter let it 
settle down, then dibble out plants, carefully 
lifted from the autumn-sown rows at. the end 
of March, into rows 12 inches apart, putting 
the plants 6 inches apart in the rows. As a 
rule, transplanted Onions in that way give 
much finer and firmer bulbs thnn come from 
plants left where sown. 

The treading of the ground incidental to 
sowing, if ever so light, suffices for all pur¬ 
poses. As to the severe treading and rolling 
advised by Mr. Thackeray, that would ho 
most improper practice on retentive soils, 
and is now' seldom practised on light soils, 
except where but part turned up. Still. 
Onion soil in spring should, and always could 
be, well prepared beforehand some time, 
and then it settles down naturally. Very 
many years ago the plan of hardening soil for 
Onions almost, ran riot. The ground before 
sowing seed was trodden, rolled, and even 
then drills beaten beside the line with stout 
bent sticks, instead of being drawn with a 
hoe. Still, Onion crops were not in those 
days what they are now.. The chief Onion 
trouble to-day lies not su much with the 
maggot, troublesome as that pest was a few 
years ago, ns with the fungus or mould, 
which treats all Onion jolants alike in the 
late summer, even seed Onions not escaping 
its effects. That is a most difficult enemy to 
combat, and can only be kept in check bv 
occasional applications of the Bordeaux or 
copper aud 1 ime, splqticm, jn_ w*hich is infused 
a good proportion of tfeat'le 1 or soft soap, to 
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render it adhesive to the smooth, vertical 
leafage or steins of Onions. It is always 
difficult to induce the solution to adhere to 
Onion plants. Apart from that, it is still 
more difficult to induce cottagers, from lack of 
proper appliances, to use this powerful fungi¬ 
cide ; indeed, there are probably few private 
gardens where Onions are largely grown 
where solutions of this nature are employed. 
Cottagers are now taking advantage of the 
wider knowledge relating to Onion culture 
generally diffused amongst them to sow seed 
in mid-winter under glass, in any frame or 
temporary makeshift, or glass-covered box, 
to raise plants of some one or other of the 
tiner varieties and getting them strong and 
sturdy to plant out into rich, deep-worked 
soil at the end of April. So treated trouble 
from maggot is entirely escaped, and, as may 
be seen now in gardens, unusually splendid 
bulbs are produced. It is folly to declaim 
against such bulbs that they will not keep. 
Thousands of them are kept and planted 
every spring to produce seed, and the stock 
thus obtained is finer than comes from ordi¬ 
nary spring-sown bulbs. I have had. indeed 
have now, some of such bulbs perfectly hard 
and sound. If well matured they keep well. 

A. D. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Planting freshly-ploughed pasture.-! 

note in the issue of March 24th, p. 38, under 
the heading, “Cabbages on pasture,” that 
** J. E. K.” seeks advice. Had he only taken 
the precaution to have had the pasture 
double ploughed, or, in other words, sub¬ 
soiled, he would have experienced no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in finding plenty of depth of 
soil in which to plant Cabbage and Brassicas 
generally without disturbing the turf in the 
slightest degree. I had from six to seven 
acres of pasture subsoiled in the beginning 
of February last, and at the present time the 
top-soil, as a result of frost and other weather 
influences, has become thoroughly disin¬ 
tegrated, and, although not required for the 
same purpose that your correspondent intends 
or wishes to put his ploughed pasture to, it 
is in splendid working condition, and fit for 
planting most crops in. Starlings, wagtails, 
and skylarks followed the plough most assidu¬ 
ously day after day, and must have devoured 
great numbers of insects as the soil was 
turned up. The ploughing was done from 
10 inches to 14 inches in depth, the turf being 
first taken off about 6 inches to 7 inches deep, 
and turned over into the furrow, then the 
plough returned from the opposite end of the 
field and turned the subsoil over on top of 
the turf. The plough used is what is termed 
a foot plough, the mould-board of which 
can be reversed at will. This is a method of 
turning up pasture land which, if not so 
efficient as digging, certainly has the recom¬ 
mendation of being economical, and, in my 
own case, enabled the ground to be utilised 
for the particular object I had in view', 
which, under other circumstances, such ns 
digging with the spade, would not have been 
possible till next autumn.—A. W. 

Late Celery. —I never remember Celery 
wintering better than it has done this season, 
which is rather remarkable when the amount 
of rain that has fallen during the past three 
months is taken into account, to say nothing 
about the snowstorms of the past fortnight. 
At the present time I am using fine solid 
heads of that grand old variety. Major 
Clarke’s Solid Red. which, in my estimation, 
stands unrivalled for late supplies, and the 
quality is all that one can desire. Sulhain 
Prize, which preceded the above, although a 
good Celery, does not, in my opinion, equal 
Major Clarke’s for quality. I generally sow 
the seed for late crops about the middle of 
April, and do not mould up the plants until 
near the end of November or beginning of 
December.—K. 

Planting Seakale. —Those %who depend on 
lifted roots for forcing will need to have their 
plants ready to go out at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. There is no gain in waiting for warm 
weather before they are got out, as if given 
cool treatment just prior to planting, the 
crowns can well tafag^care of thfemselves. 
Root [tfcongs takenIfroirfVia itAd f&owns 
lifted in autumn niTN— laVr m ®&li?re- soon 


form growing crowns if they are placed in 
soil, and given the shelter of a greenhouse 
or recently started vinery. As soon as this 
is effected and new roots start they are better 
outdoors in their growing quarters aftjer the 
first of April. To do them justice not less 
than 2 feet space between the rows, and 
18 inches between the sets, should be allowed, j 
for the more space the better the development 
of leaf and crown, assuming that the soil is in 
good tilth and well matured. From a market 
standpoint it does not pay to produce small 
heads of Seakale, the prices paid giving so 
slender a margin of profit, even for good 
samples. Plant with a dibber, and cover 
slightly with soil to protect the crown from 
severe weather if it should come.—W. S. 


WINDSOR CASTLE POTATO. 

We are sometimes told to beware when all 
men speak well of us. That caution does not 
apply to vegetation. Particularly so is it the 
case with this popular Potato, for it has for 
some years been universally spoken well of, 
and has thoroughly deserved all that has 
been said in its favour. Windsor Castle has 
proved to be a singularly ]K>pular and widely 
grown second early, aiike good in garden 
and in field. Put into commerce by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, it secured the 
high award of a first-class certificate in 1893, 
an award which was confirmed in 1897. 



Potato Windsor Castle. 


Growth of haulm is medium and spreading. 
The tubers are white, and of a roundish - 
oblong form, as a rule, although soils make 
material changes in this respect. The table 
quality is of the best. As an exhibition 
tuber, especially for early autumn, it ranks 
high. Since the firm put into commerce the 
once marvellously popular Magnum Bonum it 
is doubtful whether any other variety from 
Reading has attained so wide popularity as 
Windsor Castle. 


Autumn-sown Broad Beans.— There is 
always a largo amount of risk attending the 
autumn sowing of Broad Beans, and for this 
reason many gardeners never attempt it. 
Within recent years the winters have been 
less severe, and thus Bean crops arc made 
more reliable. The autumn-sown Beans at 
the present time, though the rows are some 
what patchy, are healthy, and. with fine 
weather, will make progress. The autumn 
sowing of both Beans and Peas was practised 
much more frequently in former days than 
now. Tne desire for Marrowfat Peas has 
given rise to spring sowing in pots, on turves, 
or in boxes, and forwarding under glass fer 
early planting. The quality and size of seed 
are such an advance on the old type of round 
Peas that it is small wonder the preference, 
even at the cost of time, should be given 
them. Broad Beans, too, are similarly sown 
in pots or boxes for outside planting, and 
time is thus gained. The old Mazagan Bean 


was once popular for the earliest crops, but 
the seeds of this are small and the pods cor¬ 
respondingly so, that it has fallen into dis¬ 
use very much compared with former days. 
I have found that a sprinkling of soot and 
wood-ashes spread over the ground and at 
once hoed in quickens their growth consider¬ 
ably, and as the aim of everyone is to obtain 
the earliest possible crop, anything that con¬ 
tributes towards this end is worthy of the 
effort. Hoeing alone is most helpful during 
spring, as it aerates the soil and increases 
its warmth, and at the same time checks seed¬ 
ling weeds. Those who are dependent on 
artificial instead of natural manures might 
advantageously apply these now. prior to the 
surface hoeing, which should be repeated 
whenever possible.—W. 8. 

Late Celery rotting. I note in recent 
issues several notes have appeared from 
"Devonian” and Herbert Thackeray anent 
this vegetable. I consider the rotting of this 
arises from planting in too deep trenches on 
heavy ground, and from feeding the plants 
too much, causing the growth to be soft. It. 
is useless to lay down any hard-and-fast rule, 
as so’ much depends on soil and situation. I 
plant the late crops almost on the ground- 
level—just digging out a little soil and put¬ 
ting on the sides, then putting in the manure 
and digging this in, which brings it up level. 
On this I plant large, strong plants the first 
week in August ; the soil is drawn to it at 
twice—the last time at 
the close of November 
—making a wide ridge 
to protect it. Now, at 
the close of February, 
1 have splendid heads 
of Major Clarke's Solid 
Red. Some years ago, 
when at Croom Court, 
Worcestershire, I saw 
the gardener planted 
all (except the first 
crop) on the level, 
drawing soil to it, as 
he found it was a 
failure in trenches. 
When on a dry soil, 
with gravelly bottom, 
in North Hants, I used 
to plant all in deep 
trenches. The soil be¬ 
ing so dry, there was 
practically no decay. 
It is an error to feed 
the late crops too 
much, as by so doing 
the growth is not solid. 
Added to this, when 
grown so large the 

flavour is strong, com¬ 
pared to that of nice 
medium-sized, well blanched heads. It is a 
mistake to suppose early blanching is helpful 
to long keeping. I venture to say the two 
correspondents have quite opposite soils to 
deal with.—J. Crook. 

Drumhead Kales. -These have become 

popular of late years by reason of their 
Cabbage like heads, which are available 

through the winter, and, indeed, until March 
has considerably advanced. They possess a 
tender flavour when cooked, and are reliable 
in the garden because so hardy. The hardi¬ 
ness of any of the Borecoles has not been 
put to the test for several seasons now, and 
of the newer selections it can only be con¬ 
jectured what their chances may be should 
a severe winter come. These hearting Kales 
are mostly of the pale green type, with curled 
leaves. The old type, known as Read's 
Hearting, was probably the pioneer of tin* 
modern Drumheads, and this I remember 
was looked upon as valuable in the garden 
wdien severe weather crippled ether vege¬ 
tables. They are distinct from what are 
knowrn as Scotch or Curled Kales in that 
they are of dwarfer growth, do not branch, 
but form a Cabbage-like head. They are not 
worth retaining when cut in late February 
or March for a succession of edible shoots, 
for by the time they have grown sufficiently 
for this they will have gone to flower. It is, 
therefore, be^tjer to dig up the plants and pre¬ 
pare the grounu Tor a future crop once the 
topC ®iR£] B>yn SIO'i ave grown 
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several stocks of these Drumhead Kales of 
late years, some of which do not show much 
difference. Carter’s new Drumhead being the 
most distinct that I have grown. These 
Kales require to be sown thinly about the 
first or second week of April in drills, plant¬ 
ing out the seedlings in July.—W. S. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ORCHIDS* 

CYPRIPEDIUM YOUNG IANUM 
SUPERBUM. 

Cypripkdium Youngianum, the original 
hybrid between C. superbiens x. C. philip- 
plnense (Rcebelinii) was first raised in the 
collection of Mr. Reginald Young. Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. The subject of the illus- 


Morganee Burfordense, which was raised in 
Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection from C. 
superbiens x C. Stonei. Cypripedium 
Youngianum superbum received an award of 
merit from the Orchid Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society when it was ex¬ 
hibited on July 26th, 1892. C. Youngianum 
Corningianum, obtained from the same 
parentage, is also a beautiful hybrid, but 
quite distinct from the above, 'I'his plant, 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, in 
1891, was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Cypripedium superbiens has always proved 
a useful species for hybridising. ius nearly 
fifty beautiful distinct hybrids have been ob¬ 
tained by using it either as a pollen or seed- 
i bearing parent. It is interesting to note that 
Messrs. Veitch, in their “ Manual of Orchida- 
i ceous Plants,” mention the fact that all the 



Cypripedium Youngianum suiterbum. From a photograph in Sir Trevor l.awrence’s garden 
at Burford Lodge. 


tration, C. Youngianum superbum, a great 
improvement on the type, was raised in the 
collection of Mr. Norman Cookson. Wvlam- 
on-Tyne, Newcastle. Jt is undoubtedly one 
of the best of the section to which it belongs, 
and it has the advantage of being a good 
grower and a very free flowerer. It differs 
from the original in its broad segments and 
superior markings. The dorsal sepal, 
2£ inches long, and quite 2 inches broad, is 
white at the top, suffused with purple, and a 
little green at the base. There, are numerous 
dark brown lines running from the base to its 
margin. The petals are about 4k inches in 
length, bv an inch broad, the ground colour 
creamy-white, suffused with purple on the 
margins, with numerous pale green veinings 
running the entire length, and thickly covered 
with large rich purple/Spifts^ The ftJuch is 
purplish, suffused witt ^brp ljyif, auM/sp^ing 
to pale green. It is an exceediqgjjr hand- 


numerous specimens of C. superbiens now in 
Orchid collections have been derived from 
two plants. The first introduced, w'hieh was 
received by Messrs. Rollisson, it is said, 
either from Java or from Assam, was sold 
to Consul Schiller, of Hamburg, in 185f>, 
whence it afterwards became distributed, by 
division, among European collections. The 
second plant appeared among an importation 
of Cypripedium barbatum, collected by 
Thomas Lobb, on Mount Ophir, near the 
southern extremity of the Malay peninsula. 
The probability is that the first plant did not 
come from either of the localities assigned to 
it, but from Mount Ophir. As these plants 
appeared accidentally among other imported 
Cypripediums, and no others have since 
arrived, it is uncertain whether the species 
still exists in a wild state. 

The proper time to repot or divide plants 
of C. superbiens and its hybrids is when they 


should be potted in a compost consisting of 
fibrous peat, fibrous yellow loam, and living 
Sphagnum Moss, in about equal proportions, 
mixing with it a moderate quantity of small 
crocks and a little coarse silver sand to keep 
the soil porous. The drainage should consist 
of clean broken crocks, with which the pots 
should be filled to about one-half of their 
depth, according to the size of the plants. As 
the roots of these Cypripediums grow vigor¬ 
ously, ample provision should be made for 
their development, and, when potting, it ia 
not necessary to raise the base of the plant 
or the compost above the lim of the pot. as 
used to be advocated in former times, but to 
keep both just below’ it, so as to render 
watering easy. When well rooted these 
plants require plenty of water, and they 
must at no time be allowed to get dry at the 
root, especially during the growing season. 
A warm, moist, shady part of the Cattleya or 
intermediate-house, where through the sum¬ 
mer months the temperature ranges between 
60 degs. and 80 degs., and in wdnter about 
60 degs., will suit them admirably. At all 
times these Cypripediums must be* well pro¬ 
tected from the direct rays of the sun. A 
very slight exposure to direct sunlight will 
sometimes cause the beautifully tesselated 
leaves to change to a pale, unhealthy hue. 
On all bright sunny days it is advisable to 
spray the plants overhead with tepid soft 
water .whenever the foliage appears dry. 
This kind of treatment will greatly assist to 
keep the foliage clean and healthy, and to 
ward off the attacks of thrips and other insect 
pests. W. H. White. 

Burford Gardens , Dorking . 


NAMES AND TREATMENT OF 
ORCHIDS. 

I am enclosing three pieces of Orchids, which 1 should 
like to know the names of, and also what treatment 
they require, and when is the season to rest them? 
No, 1 has a small pink flower about January. No. 2 
throws a spike up about the same time, and I am 
told the flowers are sulphur-yellow with a dark lip. 
No. 3 has made growth for four years, but has never 
bloomed. I shall be glad of any help you can give 
me in making these a success through the medium of 
your paper.— Halifax. 

[No. 1 is one of the deciduous Calanthes 
of the C. vestita section—probably C. Veitchi. 
It is almost impossible to identify the variety 
by the pseudo-bulbs alone, but if you will 
kindly send flowers to us when the plant is 
again in bloom, we shall no doubt be able to 
give you the correct name. The plant should be 
repotted annually, and very soon after growth 
recommences. The pseudo-bulbs should 
be shaken out of the old soil, and the dead 
roots cut off to within an inch or two of the 
bulbs. They should then be repotted singly 
into suitable-sized pots; or, if preferalne. 
three or four bulbs may be placed at equal 
distances apart in a 6-inch pot, using a com 
post of good fibrous loam, adding some broken 
crocks and a little coarse silver-sand, which 
should be well mixed together. Some growers 
add small quantities of peat and well-dried 
cow-manure with equally good results. The 
pots should be thoroughly clean, and be 
filled to about one-half of their depth with 
drainage, upon which may be placed a layer 
of Moss or the roughest part of the compost, 
and the remainder filled with the soil to the 
base of the pseudo-bulb, which should be 
about \ inch below the rim. Place the 
plant, when repotted, in a light, airy posi¬ 
tion in the warmest house or plant stove. A 
Cucumber or Melon-house will also suit its 
requirements as regards temperature, etc. 
After repotting, very little water will be 
needed until the new growths begin to root 
freely, but as soon as roots are seen pushing 
through the compost water must be sparingly 
afforded, and as growth advances gradually 
increase the supply. Toward the end of the 
growing season the plant should be gradually 
exposed to full sunlight, and plenty of water 
should be given to assist the formation of 
strong flowering bulbs. When the leaves 
commence to turn yellow the water supply 
should be gradually reduced. The season of 
rest is after the plant has bloomed, and no 
more water will be required until growth re¬ 
commences in 'the spring. During the dor¬ 
mant season keep the plant jn. full sunshine 
and iriC a tempera turleJ 6f $boiH GO degs. 
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that requires a cool, intermediate tempera¬ 
ture the whole year round. It prefers a 
damp, shady position, especially during the 
growing period. If the plant requires fresh 
material to root into, repotting may be done 
immediately after the flower-spikes are cut, 
but, if properly potted, and there is sufficient 
space wherein to form new pseudo-bulbs, it 
may remain undisturbed for several years, 
and will flower freely, although, to some ex¬ 
tent, pot-bound. When repotting is neces¬ 
sary, the plant should be potted in the com¬ 
post recommended for the Calanthes. Give 
plenty of root room and a good space on the 
surface for holding water, as this species, 
especially when well rooted, requires abun¬ 
dance of water all through the summer i 
months. The compost, which should be 
chiefly loam, is most suitable, as in this the 
plant grows fast and strong, flowers well, and 
the leaves retain their freshness. About the 
month of October the plant should be kept i 
rather dry at the root for several weeks, so 1 
as to give it a short rest, otherwise it will I 
start away into growth 
again and miss flowering, 
immediately the flower- 
spikes appear more water 
becomes necessary for 
lheir proper development. 

No. 3 is evidently On- 
cidiuni altissimum' one 
of the first of the On- 
eidiums known in gar¬ 
dens. It will grow and 
bloom freely in a Cat- 
tleya-house temperature, 
which is generally about 
f> degs. above that of the 
intermediate-house. The 
probable reason why the 
plant has failed to bloom 
is that it has been kept 
too wet at the root after 
the completion of growth, 
which is the natural rest¬ 
ing period, and, may be, 
it has had insufficient 
light. When growth re¬ 
commences, the plant, if 
necessary to do so, may 
be repotted in a mixture 
of good fibrous peat, well- 
decayed Oak-leaf soil in 
equal proportions. Some 
finely broken crocks and 
a little coarse silver-sand 
should be mixed with the 
compost. Very little 
drainage is needed, just 
a few crocks over the 
bottom of the pot being 
sufficient. Pot the plant 
as one would a Geranium, 
and leave about £ inch of 
space from the rim of the 
pot. The remaining part 
of the surface should be 
packed firmly up to the 
rim of the pot with liv¬ 
ing Sphagnum Moss. 

After the plant is potted, 
watering must be done 
with care until the roots have penetrated well 
into the new soil. Even then a thorough soak¬ 
ing is not advisable, because owing to the large 
amount of material used for potting it would 
take several weeks to get dry, and the young 
roots would not take kindly to the wet, sodden 
mass of compost. The surface Moss should 
be kept just moist and in a growing state by 
watering it lightly with a fine rose watering 
can or fine sprayer each time it appears dry. 
After the pseudo-bulbs are made up, keep the 
plant rather on the dry side, but not so dry 
as to cause them to shrivel. Its flowering | 
season is during the summer months.— 
W. H. W.] 

“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—Arw Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 
8vo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, JcOett* and strongly Jbound for 
library use or presentation :—Ut, Irk I ttoZi ti^ety and 
strongly bound tn sage gre\JuM^vJmceroTwe nett. 

tnd, in t vols., half bound sage green morocco, tbs. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FLOWERING BRANCHES OF FRUIT- 
TREES. 

The illustration shows an interesting experi¬ 
ment. On March 5th, last year, I picked up 
in my garden this branch of Pear-tree, which 
fell over from my neighbour’s garden when he 
pruned his tree. It was quite black. I put 
it in a jug of hot water, which I renewed 
hot twice a day, and at the end of a fortnight 
was rewarded by buds showing. At the end 
of a month (April 5tli) it was in blooip as in 
the illustration but it had been out and the 
admiration of everyone for a fortnight before 
I ever thought of photographing it. It 
stayed fresli for ten days afterwards, having 
given me three weeks of pleasure in its ex- 



(Mrs.) Sidney Hepburn. 
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ON TABLE DECORATION. 

Among the contributions to the latest num¬ 
ber of the “ Journal of the R.H.S.” is a paper 
read by Miss Philbrick before the Chelmsford 
Gardeners’ Association on the above subject. 
There is much interesting matter in the 
paper, but it struck me the lady must have 
seen some very incongruous mixtures in the 
course of her travels to consider necessary a 
warning against such combinations a^s Prim¬ 
roses and Orchids, Daffodils and Stephano- 
tis, Snowdrops and Allamandas, etc. Surely, 
no one with an atom of taste would even 
think of such mixtures. Any gardener that 
tried the experiment would probably not care 
to repeat it. I have had a fair amount of ex¬ 
perience in this work during the last twenty- 
four years, and my verdict is, avoid mixtures 
of any kind if you can possibly do so. Arrange 
your table as lightly and artistically as pos¬ 
sible with one species, using its own foliage, 
or, failing that, something that will go 
well with it. Among the various subjects in 
their respective seasons that would come 
within the reach of the majority of gardeners 


and would constitute practically an unbroken 
record for the year are Primula stellata in 
its various shades, Daffodils, Polyanthuses, 
forced Roses, Irises, outdoor Roses, Gloxinias, 
Sweet Peas, Montbretias, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Chrysanthemums, early and 
late. Our materials for the reception of the 
flowers are bowls (large and small) and vases, 
aud for the former, plants are used where 
practicable. In arranging flowers in bowls a 
happy medium is necessary to avoid crowd¬ 
ing, on the one hand, and a thin, weak ap¬ 
pearance on the other, and naturally large, 
somewhat heavy, flowers, as some of the 
Irises, Roses, and Chrysanthemums, require 
extra care. Personally, of the dozen differ¬ 
ent things enumerated above as very suit¬ 
able, I like Daffodils, Gloxinias, and Sweet 
Peas. Miss Philbrick justly condemns 
mirrors. I had to use them for some years 
in company with a couple of dozen swans, and 
as the capacity for water in several of these 
was about that of an ordinary egg-cup, it was 
extremely difficult with the majority of flowers 
to make anything like a pleasing display. Of 
foliage as very acceptable I may note that of 
the Broom, Prunus Pissardi. Onycliium 
japonicum, the Banksiau and Polyantha 
Roses, and Tamarix gallica. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


ROSES. 

BANKSIAN ROSES. 

A plant of the charming yellow Banksian 
Rose growing in a greenhouse, and now in 
full bloom, is a reminder of what beauty we 
can add to our conservatories during these 
early months of the year. The golden variety 
is, perhaps, the best, but the white, with its 
powerful violet fragrance, should not be for¬ 
gotten. These Roses are best planted out 
in a good border, but should not be highly 
cultivated. That is to say, be very sparing 
with manure in all forms. What is wanted 
are good growth and abundant thin, twiggv 
shoots which bear the blossom. It is well 
to avoid all pruning for the first three or 
four years. Lay out the growths to the right 
and left, if practicable, but, if not, they 
may be trained up the pillars, only see that 
overcrowding is avoided. If it were possible 
to make a trellis between the pillars of the 
conservatory and then train a Banksian 
Rose upon such, this would be an ideal 
position, so that the pendulous growths could 
tumble about in their own free way. After 
the plants are well established, all the prun¬ 
ing they require is done just after flowering. 
It may be advisable to cut back hard an old 
growth or two, also some of the stronger of 
the other wood. All laterals that can be left 
without overcrowding should be tied in, as 
from these the blossom is produced. The 
Banksian Roses root freely, if the cuttings of 
the firm-growing wood be inserted with a 
heel. I have found pure sand the best 
medium wherein to root the Banksian. 
Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a dung- 
bed, and the cuttings will soon emit roots. 
These make nice little pot-plants that bloom 
abundantly if they are given a good baking 
during the summer. It is best to keep them 
always under glass, affording plenty of heat 
and moisture during the summer and with¬ 
holding water as much as possible during 
autumn and winter. It will be some years 
before they require anything larger than an 
8-inch pot. When the pendulous shoots of 
these Banksians are covered with blossom 
most graceful decorative plants they make. 

Rosa. 


ROSE ARCHES. 

A SERIES of Rose arches, or, ns it is termed 
by some, a Rose pergola, spanning a walk of 
some considerable width and length, is an 
extremely ornamental object, if care is taken 
to erect the same in a suitable position ; also 
to see that it harmonises with the surround¬ 
ings. A certain amount of shelter—particu¬ 
larly when the grounds are situated so that 
they are subject at times to be swept by high 
winds—is very* ;beneflqialp-yet the Roses must, 
if they, are to succeed pxoperly*. have a full 
shai'o 'of “suiiUglUt an(i air; “Those who are in 
the habit of visiting Kew are familiar with 
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the Rose pergola there, and the beautiful 
floral picture which it presents when the 
Roses are in full bloom. This pergola, or the 
series of arches, is constructed entirely of 
ironwork, which proves that the prevailing 
opinion as to Roses not succeeding when 
trained on iron is quite fallacious, for there 
they are to be seen in the best of health and 
vigour. 1 have not the slightest hesitation 
in using ironwork for the purpose, and have, 
in fact, had a number of arches so'con¬ 
structed during the past autumn. 1 think 
the mistake that many make is in not having 
the ironwork painted, especially when gal¬ 
vanised iron is used, and no dopbt it is this 
omission which has led to arches constructed 
of iron being so frequently condemned as 
being unsuitable for training Roses upon. 
The arches previously referred to have had 
three coats of green paint, and, although 
formal-looking for the time being, they will 
assume quite a different appearance once 
they arc clothed by the growths of the Roses. 


Auguste Barbier, Dorothy Perkins, Airnee 
Vibert, Climbing C. Testout, Claire Jac- 
quier, and many others. A. W. 

ROSE EDMOND BESHAYES (HYBRID 
TEA). 

The raiser of this Rose, M. Bernaix, has not 
overwhelmed us with his novelties, but what, 
he has introduced are remarkable for a 
vigour of growth quite above the average. 
M. Bernaix gave us such splendid sorts as 
Mme. Berkeley, one of the loveliest of Tea 
Roses; Prefet Monteuil, which is none too 
well known ; Mme. Wagram, a Rose of ster¬ 
ling quality, both in bloom and growth; 
Mme. Clemence Marchise, one of the sweetest 
little buds I know of, and of a quaint colour 
approaching cochineal; and last, but not 
least, Souvenir de Win. Robinson, one of the 
best Roses for beautiful colouring that w t c 
have had for many seasons. In Edmond 
Deshayes we have a Rose that possesses a 



Rose Edmond Deshayes. 


The arches are 8ft. 6in. in height, and 10 feet 
wide, and stand 15 feet apart, the Roses being 
planted one on either side of each arch, or 
two to each. The varieties are so selected 
that a white or light coloured and a dark 
variety shall clothe each arch and become 
intermingled. For instance, M. Desir and 
Hebe’s Lip form one pair, L’Ideal and Mos- 
chata alba another, Mrs. W. J. Flight and 
himalaica another, Alberic Barbier and 
Carmine Pillar, and so on. The great point 
in planting Roses of this description for this 
particular purpose is to afford them an ample 
supply of suitable compost to root in. In the 
above* instance, each plant has two cart-loads 
of prepared soil—holes largo enough to hold 
that quantity having been dug out at the base 
of and on either side of eacn arch prior to 
planting—and they should, and doubtless 
will, make vigorous this season. In 

addition to the varieties /nr ktijhied, 

any of the Ramblers m\jtJlAenipivjyStl Jffcc this 
purpose, also Maharajah. Aglala? Alister 


very vigorous, upright growth, something of 
the* erect Gloire Lyonnaise style, yet its clus¬ 
ters of blossom are produced in -spreading 
shoots resembling a Tea Rose. It is a first- 
rate garden variety, with creamy-white, flesh- 
tinted blossoms of large size and imbricated 
in form. If I were planting a low hedge 
which I desired to grow some 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, I should plant Edmond Deshayes, for 
its erect style would just fit it for the pur¬ 
pose. It strikes well from cuttings when in¬ 
serted around pots and plunged in a dung- 
bed during March, and a stock of it could be 
quickly raised up. I do not say there is any¬ 
thing very remarkable about Edmond 
Deshayes, but it is a useful variety that 
never fails to grow well, and on that account 
a welcome addition to the hybrid Teas. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manure for chalky soil.—Could you 
please tell me of a pood artificial^ manure that would 


soil? After two or three years they die olT, etpe- 
cially standards. I trench the ground, but it does 
not seem to make much difference.—D on Juan. 

[To be really successful in growing Roses 
upon such a soil you would do well to remove 
some of the chalk and replace with a few 
cart-loads of loam, so that you may have 
about 2 feet of loamy soil. This is rather ex¬ 
pensive, but it pays, and is much cheaper than 
having to frequently renew the plants. We 
believe there is no better artificial manure 
than Tonks’, a recipe for which has appeared 
in these columns recently. An application 
of cow-manure should follow this, forking it 
lightly beneath the surface; or, better still, 
just covering it with some soil. During May 
and Juno frequent waterings with liquid- 
raanure, made from cow-manure and soot, 
will enable you to grow some splendid Roses. 
Roses do not require such a great depth of 
soil, provided you give the roots somo 
18 inches of good material, but the plants 
need more frequent applications of liquid- 
manure, and a light mulch of well-decom¬ 
posed manure would also be beneficial. Apply 
this before you do much watering, then the 
soil will not become so much consolidated a 
very harmful condition for it to get into.] 

Priming Rose Abel Carriere —Will you kindly 
tell me how to prune Abel Carrifcre Rose, both bush 
and standard? I always cut this as other kinds, 
which bloom well, but A. Carrifcre always goes to 
growth, and last year sent up five or six rods 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and no blooms. The old ones I cut 
back had strong shoots, but no flowers - Gnu. 
Gardener. 

[This Rose requires very moderate pruning. 
One or two of the long rods we should bend 
over arch-like, securing the end to a stick or 
peg fastened into the ground. The remain¬ 
ing hard, well-ripened shoots cut back to 
within, say, 12 inches or 15 inches of their 
base. After flowering the bent-over rods may 
be cut down to the ground, a practice which 
encourages new growths to break up for 
another year. In the case of the standard 
plants of the same variety you could tie over 
the growths by attaching a string to the ends 
of the growths, and then securing the string 
to the stem of the Rose tree, thus forming 
the head into something like an umbrella. 
Lateral growths cut back to three or four eyes 
or buds.] 

Roses Lady Cay and Dorothy Perkins as 
bush plants in pots. -No one should miss 
an opportunity of potting up some bushy 
plants of these Roses next fall. They are de¬ 
lightful obiects when less than 18 inches 
high, and they may be kept to this height by 
summer pruning, as it is best to do this 
while the plants are growing outdoors. Two 
and three-yenr-old 4 own-root plants are the 
best to procure, and, when potted up, they 
should be cut back to about 15 inches or 
18 inches high. If some of the shoots have 
been so cut back during the summer there 
will bo a nice lot of lateral growths, from 
which wo shall get the blossom. The plants 
may be kept dwarf and bushy simply by 
pruning. Instead of allowing the long 
growths to develop keep them pinched back. 
Until we get a really good pink companion 
to Mme. N. Levavasseur the two that I have 
named will fill the void.—E. 


Perns on walls.—I have a small place par¬ 
titioned off from a cool greenhouse, size about 8 feet 
by 4£ feet, with a piece of wall about 9 feet high and 
4* feet wide. I should like to devote this place to 
growing Ferns. How could I get the Ferns to grow 
on the wall?—W. J. C. 

[The best way is to cover the face of the 
wall with rough peaty soil, to which have 
been added some loam and sand, mixing all 
well together before using. Stretch some 
stout wire netting with a 3-inch mesh along 
the wall at about 4 inches from it. Begin at 
the bottom to fill in the soil and plant the 
Ferns as you go on. Small pieces of Adinn- 
tum cuneatum and other Maidenhairs, 
Nephrolepis exaltata, Davallias, etc., may 
be used, with occasional plants of Begonia 
Rex, Tradescantia, Panicum variegatum. 
In making a selection take care that the 
smaller and choicer plants are not placed 
where they will be smothered by the more 
vigorous sorta-rj:^ ^iv|jttljd| have helped us 
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QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE PRESERVATION OF DESTRUC¬ 
TIVE BIRDS. 

The preservation of birds seriously injurious 
to the agriculturist, to the market gardener, 
and the fruit grower by the edicts of county 
councils and the action of certain societies is 
already beginning t-o excite strenuous oppo¬ 
sition from those who suffer, in many in¬ 
stances most severely, from their depreda¬ 
tions. I have just received the report of the 
Elsenham and Stanstead Sparrow Clubs. 
The number of these birds destroyed by 
members of these clubs during the past year 
is almost incredible. At the annual meeting 
of the Sparrow Club, held at Stanstead, 
Essex, it was announced that over 28,000 
sparrows had been destroyed in two years 
by the members holding farms which ex¬ 
tended over 9,000 acres, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing small parish of Elsenham a still better 
result had been obtained. It is not easy to 
estimate accurately the pecuniary amount of 
damage done by such flocks. During the time 
the corn is in its young state sparrows live 
nearly wholly upon it, and shortly before it 
is ripe the amount they consume daily is very 
great. When shot their crops are full of 
wheat, oats, or other grain that is grown in 
the district. The cost of the food of hens 
running about in farmyards where they ob¬ 
tain a very large proportion of waste grain is 
usually estimated at f)s. per head per annum. 
Taking the weight of a sparrow as compared 
with that of an ordinary hen, it will be found 
that about fifty sparrows are equal to one 
hen, and their cost of food cannot be taken at 
less than 5s. This wrould give us the value 
of £5 for the corn consumed by a thousand 
sparrows. Now, in the small parish of Elsen¬ 
ham, where the area is less than 2,000 acres, 
the amount consumed by the number of 
sparrows killed would amount to about £16. 
In Stanstead the cost of the food of the spar¬ 
rows that were killed, at the same ratio, 
would have amounted to over £80 a year. But 
there can be no doubt whatever that the corn 
consumed bv sparrows is much greater in 
value than that consumed by an equal weight 
of hens. The sparrows have access to the 
cornfields during the whole of the growth, 
and as soon as the grain is formed it is 
attacked, the stalks are clung to, bent down, 
and very serious damage is inflicted. When 
the grain is ripening, and the old sparrows 
have ceased to breed, and the young ones are 
flying actively, flocks of hundreds may be seen 
going to and returning from the nearest 
wheat fields, where the devastation they 
commit is in proportion tb their numbers. 

But sparrows are not the only birds that do 
immense damage. Bullfinches, which are 
strictly protected by many county councils, 
inflict enormous injury upon the fruit 
grower. No fewer than eighty Gooseberry 
blossoms have by myself been taken from the 
crop of a single bullfinch. I have just re¬ 
ceived the following communication from Mr. 
Percy Percival, who informs me that: — 

“Mv Pear-trees were looking most promising, but, 
ala^: the bullfinches, Iwally known as red hoops, 
took a fancy to them, and the chance of fruit this 
year is very remote.’’ 

Sir Walter Gilbev writes to me as 
follows : — 

“ Let alone the damage other birds have done, the 
most destructive birds that I have to contend with in 
my orchards, especially m the season when the Rasp¬ 
berries and Strawberries are ripe, are blackbirds and 
1 brushes —more particularly thrushes. In one field 
of some three acres of Raspberries I had a wire en¬ 
closure made, and walked down the rows and drove 
them into it, and from fifty to sixty young thrushes 
were killed daily for nearly two weeks, all youug 
ones—not a single old one." 

In suburban neighbourhoods, where these 
birds are preserved by order of the councils, 
and their nests not allowed to be touched, 
except by owners of the property, the grow¬ 
ing of soft fruit, unless it is protected by 
netting, is practically impossible. Another 
of the most destructive birds that is protected 
by the Middlesex County Council is the star¬ 
ling. Starlings in many districts have enor¬ 
mously increased in numbers during the past 
few years, and where thev^bound the growth 
of Cherries is absolutely impossible.. jHs **>on 
as the fruit laconics ri fcg i| (jjcarrlcd off by 
the starlings. 


That Pears of the first quality cannot b© 
grown in England in the open, but are im¬ 
ported from tne Continent, is due, not to the 
difference in climate, but to the circum¬ 
stance that the small birds there are not pro¬ 
tected and are rarely seen. No vineyards 
could be successfully cultivated, or wine pro¬ 
duced, if the birds were as numerous as they 
are in England. It has been reported with¬ 
out contradiction that one of our largest fruit 
farmers and jam manufacturers (Mr. Pink) 
offers a reward of 5s. for every bullfinch shot 
or captured on his fruit farm ; and I know of 
another instance where a well-manured allot¬ 
ment ground, planted with the best possible 
Strawberries, was given to the labourers on 
the estate, and the fruit produced bought at 
a remunerative price, when the occupiers 
found it necessary during the summer months 
to employ a man to live on the ground night 
and day and drive away the birds—chiefly 
blackbirds and thrushes, which would have 
destroyed the whole of the fruit. The non¬ 
sense written and circulated about the value 
of birds is almost incredible. In a pamphlet 
published by the Royal Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds, No. 54, we are informed 
that the bullfinch “ docs service in pruning 
the trees,” and we are told in the same pam¬ 
phlet that large growers, w'hose fruit* and 
jams are famed all over the world, are strong 
supporters of protection laws, and practical 
gardeners who have superintended the 
greatest gardens in the kingdom for many 
years are fervent believers in feathered 
labour. It is needless to say that no names 
are given. 

W. B. Teoetheier, in The Field. 


BIRDS AND BUDS. 

So many write accounts of the destruction of 
fruit by birds that I must say something in 
their favour. I feel sure that anyone who 
sees the result of killing the small birds, as 
practised in Italy, will readily agree with 
me. For twenty years I have spent the win¬ 
ter and early spring in Tuscany, and the 
glorious beauty of the flowering of Almond, 
Peach, Cherry, and every kind of fruit-tree 
is wonderful. One could only surmise what 
the fruit would be. This autumn for the 
first time I came to Italy towards the end of 
August. The first three weeks were spent at 
Salsomaggiore, and the fruit given at dessert 
was quite uneatable ; the Grapes had all been 
syringed with sulphate of copper, and the 
Peaches, in England, would not have been 
allowed to be sent to table. After leaving 
Salsomaggiore I went to Florence, where 
the fruit shops looked magnificent from the 
show of Peaches. Pears, Grapes, Figs, etc., 
but almost every Peach or Pear, when 
opened, revealed a destructive insect at the 
core—and how can it be otherwise when 
the whole air is filled with insect life, and 
so very few birds left to destroy them? Italy, 
and especially Tuscany, have been renowned 
for Olive oil, but now even the Olive-trees 
have to bo sprayed with the sulphate of 
copper if a crop has to be made secure. I 
was watching a contadino sweeping up Olives 
that had fallen in another part of Italy, and 
I could not resist asking him the reason of 
such waste, when he picked up a berry, 
opened it, and showed me in the centre a 
little pinkish grub. Can the oil that has been 
made from berries covered with sulphate of 
copper he otherwise than deteriorated? The 
Italian Government sees now what the kill¬ 
ing of small birds has done, and is trying to 
stop it. Surely we can afford to let our little 
English birds have a few of our Cherries and 
Plums, and benefit, by their help, in the 
destruction of the insects, which would spoil 
far more than they eat? L. S. 

Villa Caponi, Arretri, Florence. 

-May I be allowed to comment on the 

exceptions taken to my letter in Gardening 
on the 10th ult. on the subject of bullfinches? 
A recent writer in The Field says: “That 
bullfinches eat fruit buds there is no doubt, 
but is it only for the fruit buds? If so, how 
can the following facts be accounted for? I 
have three Pear-trees. Those on the Vicar 
of Winkfield they quite destroyed, from 
Doyenne du Cornice and Marie Louise they 
made a selection, leaving me still plenty of 
bloom. If they want fruit buds only they 


must be capricious feeders. Why, again, do 
they sometimes destroy fruit buds on 
Peaches, but not always? Mine they never 
touch. It seems to me that they must be 
after something besides fruit buds to simply 
account for these facts.” 

“ F. C. C.,” in his interesting letter of the 
17th inst., states that his Apple and Pear 
buds are never attacked by the bullfinches, 
and he adds that if after insects they would 
attack all trees infested by them. It does 
not follow that bullfinches eat all kinds of 
insects. Birds vary in their tastes, and it is 
well-known that every kind of insect has its 
feathered enemy. May I suggest that if his 
trees are badly infested by insects some blame 
is due to “ F. C. “C.” for killing those birds 
which would have assisted him in keeping 
them down? The same writer quotes the 
Rev. C. A. Johns as to the amount of damage 
done. If he had read the whole of the notes 
of that able writer he would have found that, 
instead of killing the bullfinches, Mr. Johns 
went in for protection of his crops, which lie 
found “perfectly successful.” All the com¬ 
plainants concur in admiration of the bull¬ 
finch. Is it, therefore, too much to ask that 
instead of seeking to exterminate bullfinches 
the gardener will protect his crops by some 
of the many devices named? One of these 
methods named by the Rev. C. A. Johns is 
used extensively in Kent and Surrey, and is 
also effectual against insects—namely, the 
complete whitewashing of the trees, and 
which will he found to yield very good results. 

J. Sugden. 

“ Iletherset.” Morland-road , Croydon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects In Carnation bed — I send specimens of 
different kinds of worms, and would like to know 
what they are? They have been found in conjunc¬ 
tion with the wireworm in a bed of Carnations, and 
the dressing of manure in the bed is thick with them. 
I will be glad if you will reply in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.—M. Riddell. 

[Your Carnation-bed is infested with three 
different kinds of millipedes. The flat, 
greyish one is Polydesmus complanatus, the 
flattened millipede ; the small, pale one, with 
a row of red spots down each side, is the 
spotted millipede (Blanjulus guttulatus); and 
the other, the large, nearly black one, is 
Julus terrestris. All are most destructive 
pests, as they feed on the roots and at the 
collar of most plants. The spotted millipede 
has a particular partiality for ripe Straw¬ 
berries. They are very difficult creatures to 
destroy, as their skins, being so hard and 
horny, insecticides have little or no effect 
upon them ; at any rate, such a* can be used 
with safety to the plants they are attacking. 
Many may be caught by burving pieces of 
Potatoes, Turnips, or Mangold in the soil 
round the plants just below the surface. 
Stick a small skewer into each, to show 
where they have been buried, and examine 
them every morning.—G. S. S.] 

Sweet Williams falling —Can you tell me vliat 
is wrong with my Sweet Williams? They were fire, 
healthy seedlings; but have been attacked by some¬ 
thing, which is destroying the leaves, as you will see 
from those sent. I should be greatly obliged if 
you could tell me what to do.—M. E. KEEP. 

[Your Sweet Williams have been attacked 
by a fungus (Puccinia arenariap). a by no 
means uncommon pest. You had better take 
off as many of the infested leaves as you can 
without depriving the plant of too many 
leaves, and burn them, washing or spraying 
the remainder with a 3 per t ent, solution of 
copper sulphate (blue-stone) or a solution of 
potassium permanganate, of a rose-red 
colour. The plants will, in all probability, 
outgrow the disease, if treated as suggested. 
-G. S. S.] 

Black Currant mite (Paddy and No. 03). 
—The buds on the Currant shoots that you 
sent were infested by the Currant gall mite, 
a most destructive pest. The mites are very 
small, and are invisible without a strong 
magnifying glass. They live in the buds, 
which swell and become rounded, but never 
open. When the attack is first noticed, and 
there are only a few swollen buds on each 
bush, the attack may be checked by picking 
them off and destroying them ; but* the best 
thing to do isOtfi^uiBkfffCfllfle bush and burn 
it, and heaviJv drese with lime the soil in 
* which Q-tPgrewtL- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WISTARIA MULTIJUGA (SYN. W. 
GRANDIFLORA). 

This species is very easily distinguished from 
W. chinensis by two characters: first, by the 
length of its racemes, which are often be- 


" shoulder ” as in the massive clusters of 
W. chiuensis. The colour is not invariably 
the same in different plants, but it is always 
a variation of delicate lilac and white. The 
variety alba has flowers wholly white. In 
the arboretum at Kew there is a distinct 
variety of this Wistaria, distinguished by 
much shorter racemes than the ordinary mul- 


is very commonly planted in tea-gardens, it 
is evidently a wonderfully beautiful plant. 
Writing of this Wistaria in his book, “Japs 
at Home,” Mr. Douglas Sladen says: “At 
Kameido one has to cross over the famous 
horse-shoe bridge, the arch of which is so 
steep that it has steps like a treadmill up 
its back, to a tea-house formed by a natural 



Japanese Ulycine (Wistaria multijuga) in the conservatory at Tring Park. 


tween 2 feet and 3 feet long; second, by tijuga, and with the flowers more closely arbour of Wistaria—such Wistaria! I doubt 
flowering a fortnight or so later. It is worth arranged. The foliage of all these forms of if the world has its equal. The arbour stands 
growing because of these differences, although multijuga differs from that of the common on the water’s edge, and in May, when the 
it doe9 not equal the other in the luxuriance Wistaria in the leaflets being more numer- ‘ Fugi ’—as the Japanese have named the 
of its growth or in its beauty at flowering ous, smaller, and less hairy, while they also Wistaria—is in full bloom, the water is swept 
time—at all events, it has not done so yet in take on in the autumn a clear yellow much by vast feathery racemes of delicate lilac- 
this country. The blossoms are much less earlier than other kinds. Although this coloured blossoms 3 feet to 4 feet long, odor- 
closelv packed on the spikerfumii-tfipy ar#1 11 ^^species does not equal W. chinensis either in ous of honey and bihzpfjfjgibpes.” 

W. chinensis. s > t-im.i . ftlt^oug|J e the robustness of its growth or in its flowers, Mr. A. Dve^writing tOj usl .mentions,that 

are twice or thrice the lengtTrrlhe agg^gJftteTthis can only be safely said of it as a culti- the twelvi-'pa'liLsushbwW Ih thlftgraup we 

of flow nr a in no orrejlter. while there is nn I vato/1 rtlnnt in Ttrifain Tn Jannn whora if fimiw in.dav oro over Oftft vpnrs nlfl ami were 
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imported from Japan in 1904. They require 
very careful treatment, especially as the 
English climate is so changeable. The 
plants are stood outside from April to De* 
cember, and are well attended to as to feed¬ 
ing and pruning. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holds In tress. —“ Kenegie ” should make 
up a solution of cement and sharp sand in 
such a condition that it can be poured from 
a spout into the holes in his Ash-trees, and 
fill them quite up. That will soon harden, 
and may, for a time, stop further decay. Had 
the surfaces of the severed stumps, or limbs, 
been coated at the first with thin tar or 
ainter’s knotting these holes might never 
ave originated. A facing over each cut sur¬ 
face of neat Portland cement should effectu¬ 
ally exclude rain in the future. Many fine 
trees lopped of their branches, the cut sur¬ 
faces being left exposed to the weather, have 
decayed in the same way—through negligence 
to take common precautions.—D. 

-Having had considerable experience 

in the repairing of aged timber-trees during 
the past few years, your correspondent 
“ Kenegie ” would no doubt be interested to 
know that it has been accomplished by the 
employment of cement principally. In a few 
instances I have used broken bricks where 
the holes have been very large ones, with a 
view to economising the cement, otherwise I 
have used cement alone, and have found it to 
answer well, as all further decay is arrested 
once water is unable to gain an entry. Before 
stopping up the holes, whether large or 
smull, care should be taken to remove all de¬ 
cayed wood, as far as possible, and, when 
finishing off, round off the cement so that 
rain is shed off on the one side, if not on 
both. -If properly done this lasts for years, 
and once decay is arrested the bark begins 
to heal or callus round the cement. Some 
trees I have repaired in this manner look so 
natural that a stranger would, at a distance, 
be unable to detect where the cement had 
been used. Another thing is that as soon us 
the cement is nearly dry I have the surface 
scored or cut into somewhat, to represent 
the nature of the bark of the tree being re¬ 
paired, and, when thoroughly dry, paifit it 
the same colour as the bark. This is all very 
artificial, I admit, but it is better than let¬ 
ting fine old timber-trees become decayed 
beyond all remedial hope, because, if pro¬ 
perly done, it stops the mischief and lengthens 
their lives, a great consideration wht n the 
trees have great store set by them, cither on 
account of their great age, size, through occu¬ 
pying, perhaps, some conspicuous position, 
or through being historically connected with 
the place. They are then worth all the labour 
and expense detailed.—A. W. 

-Replying regarding “ Holes in trees ” 

in your number of last week, plugging with 
clay may obviate further injury, if well 
carried out—that is, if further rain is kept 
out of the holes ; but it must be a hopeless 
remedy for a tree with a hole 2 feet across, 
if the tree has been some time in that condi¬ 
tion. It is believed that Walnut-trees do not 
stand pruning, as open or pithless holes fol¬ 
low. That is not the case. The rain, the 
cause of injury, is effectually kept out by 
putty. A smudge of light greeu paint will 
efface the cuts.— Saundersfoot. 

The Evergreen Oak or Ilex _This tree is 

essential for shelter in sea-shore lands, and 
many places, both in England and Ireland, 
have fine trees. Old trees give excellent 
shade, and it is a very effective shelter 
against prevailing winds. With such a great 
shore line the opportunities for growing the 
Evergreen Oak are greater than in a con¬ 
tinental country of like temperature to ours. 
Sometimes after very hard winters the trees 
look as if they were injured, but afterwards 
throw off the injured leaves and grow happily 
again. They should be transplanted with 
the greatest care when young, and the best 
way is often to Kffiic plants fr|m Acorns, 
common where 4e tA g ^ w^ll. The 
Acorns should beVofl fMis sur4 l aVpossible 
after ripening. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

GROUPING IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
It is interesting, as the flowers begin to ap¬ 
pear, to visit the gardens of neighbours and 
friends, and see the different methods of 
arranging beds and borders. It would be in¬ 
structive to hear the opinions of others on 
this subject—of the different ideals set before 
them and their successes and failures in the 
result. My own idea is that we have too 
little grouping in the arrangement of our 
flower-beds. As we walk along the well- 
filled herbaceous border the eye is distracted 
by the variety: here a Paeony, next a clump 
of Irises, close pressed by some tall Cam¬ 
panulas ; Lupins, Delphiniums, and Kni- 
phofias ranged behind; Pinks and Pansies 
scattered about in front. Repetition, I 
grant, but not grouping. 

What is it that delights us as we walk in 
the wood or the lane? Is it a Bluebell here 
and there, with a few Primroses sprinkled 
among them, and a Foxglove or two set at 
the back? Is it not rather the floor of the 
wood, carpeted with Bluebells, that seem al¬ 
most a reflection of the sky, the hedge-row 
bank where F.oxgloves rank themselves in 
hosts, or the common where the Gorse 
masses itself and spreads out its gold like 
the lavish giver that it is? There is a rail¬ 
way cutting near Haslemere w-hose banks are 
clothed with Broom. We call it “The Field 
of the Cloth of Gold,” so brilliant is it from 
end to end when the Broom is in flower. 
Could we not take a hint from Nature in the 
planning of our garden effects? Might we 
not fill a border so that one kind of flower 
should, at any rate, predominate and give 
character to the whole? Let us imagine a 
bed full of Irises, white, lavender-coloured, 
purple, mauve, and yellow, the spear-like 
leaves rising up as if to guard the royal 
flower. I have seen such a bed with all the 
bare spaces filled in with Forget-me-nots, 
which surged up like a blue sea round the 
base of their taller companions, and rather 
enhanced than detracted from their beauty. 
A bed of Paeonies only, in all their many and 
different shades, would be a grand sight ; 
and a walk bordered by nothing but the tall, 
white Campanulas, in* full bloom, is lovely 
beyond description, especially bv moonlight. 

But here comes the difficulty—in full 
bloom. What about the moonlight walk 
when the bloom is over? And herein lie the 
failure, and also the interest, of my garden. 
You cannot keep a border beautiful all the 
summer with only one kind of flower, but 
much can be done by having a succession. 
Last year I tried flanking the Iris bed with 
Pansies, which came into flower about the 
same time as the Irises, but lasted longer. 
When they began to flag they were uprooted 
and Zinnias took their place, and the bor¬ 
der, being sunny and fairly sheltered, was 
bright all through the autumn. The Holly¬ 
hock border is edged with Mrs. Sinkins 
Pink. It is filled with Shirley Poppies, 
which flower in June and July;"the Holly¬ 
hocks rise bravely amongst them, and blooin 
on till autumn. This border at the present 
moment (March) is gay with white and 
purple Crocuses, which* come up strongly 
year after year, before their neighbours have 
thought of stirring. But there must be times 
when the bed or border looks dull and un¬ 
inhabited. My Japanese Anemone bed, for 
instance, has no flowers to show from the 
time the Wallflowers wane till September 
persuades the, white bloom to expand. The 
only remedy is to have the neighbouring bed 
so beautiful that one does not have to con¬ 
sider the dulness of the other. The 
Madonna Lily bed was the glorv of the gar¬ 
den for the few weeks the Lilies were in 
bloom. It was against the wall of the house, 
and the white flowers were just tall enough 
to look in at a window from below, while 
Rose Homere bent down and looked in from 
above. But here, again, I failed in getting 
any mass of bloom to follow the Lilies, and, 
except for the Rose Homere, the bed was 
dull for months. Last year the Lilies began 
to fail, and I bad them all taken up and have 
ranged them along both sides of a walk, with 
the hope, in time, of having an avenue of 
Lilies, and that it may be as beautiful as 
the mass under the window. 


Being but a beginner in the ordering of a 
garden, my failures have been as many as 
my successes. Moreover, my enthusiasm 
has often received a check when, on leaving 
the contemplation of a bed whose glory has 
faded, and nothing to follow for months, I 
have found a friend’s mixed border gay with 
fifty different kinds of flower. But I still say 
“ group,” and wish others, with more wisdom 
and experience, would help with ideas on the 
subject. G. E. M. 

ENDURING ANNUALS FOR SUMMER 
PLANTING. 

It does not seem to be generally recognised 
that a garden can be kept gay with annuals 
alone from early summer until the frost 
comes, and if the statement is made one is 
met with the remark, “Annuals are too short¬ 
lived, as a bed that is a bright bit of colour 
to-day will look brown and withered next 
week ; we want something to last.” Just j>o ; 
but there are annuals and annuals—some 
only useful in out-of-tlie-way spots, where 
their early decadence is not noticeable, and 
others that with ordinary care and attention 
wrill last right through the season. (I in¬ 
clude, of course, species which, although not 
bond-ficlc annuals, may be treated as such, 
like Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, dwarf Del¬ 
phiniums, Verbenas, and so on.) Again, 
what an infinite variety we have. There are 
every conceivable shade from white to intense 
purple or maroon, and plants of all heights 
from closely pegged Verbenas, Nemesias, 
and Phlox Drummondi, to form a floral carpet 
to the f> feet high Cosmos bipinnatus, the 
annual Sunflowers, and some of the Tobaccos. 
One special point must be noted in their cul¬ 
tivation, and that is, whether sown in the 
open, where they are to remain, or under 
glass and transplanted, they should be tho¬ 
roughly well done. There seems to be an 
impression that if the ground is scratched 
over, the seed cast in, and the plants left to 
their own devices, all will be well. On the 
contrary, all is not well, and half-starved 
plants, crowded thickly together, give a very 
short display. The ground should be well 
manured and deeply dug. In some cases, if 
the soil is naturally stiff, a liberal addition of 
material from spent Mushroom-beds is ad¬ 
visable. Thin early if sown in the open, or 
plant thinly if transferred from seed-beds, 
and put on a surface dressing of sharp eoal- 
aslies if slugs are troublesome. 

E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing plants for arches — I shall he glad of 
tlie names of a few climbing plant* for arches — 
evergreen preferred, Roses not required, hut some 
climbers which are not in everybody’s garden? The 
everyday ones we tlnd in all lists.— K. Wkston. 

[Garrya elliptica, some of the choicer ever¬ 
green Barberries. Escallonias in variety, 
evergreen Euonvmus, Stauntonia latifolia, 
Aznra inicrophylia, Euonvmus radicans varie- 
gatus, Choisva ternata, and Crataegus 
Pyracantha. You say nothing os to whence 
you write, which would have been helpful in 
giving you a selection.] 

Violets failing.—Will you kindly tell me what 
disease has ruined all my outdoor Violets, two plants 
of which I enclose, as well as a bunch of Princes 
of Wales leaves grown in a cold frame?—J. O. 

[From the specimen you send of the out¬ 
door Violets the plants seem to be very thick, 
and evidently the soil is quite exhausted. In 
such case the best thing you can do is to 
make a fresh plantation during the coming 
spring. The leaves sent have been attacked 
by thrips and spider, showing that the plants 
are very dry at the roots. The spider was 
no doubt on the leaves when the plants were 
put into the frames.] 

Violet La France.— By this Dost I am send¬ 
ing some blooms of this Violet from plants 
which have been yielding flotvers since Octo¬ 
ber last. The plants are grown in a cold- 
pit with no hot-bed and no artificial heat 
whatever, and they have had an abundance 
of air on every favourable occasion. Although 
they have been flowering over such a long 
period their vigour is in no way diminished, 
as is evidenced by the size of the flowers 
and length’ bfl stalk. I have given up grow 
ing Princess of Wales under glass altogether, 
because Lar France yields finer blooms, and 

ll.ol --- I. 1~~* - - • 1 ’ . 
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like myself, have to produce an abundance 
of Violets throughout tho winter months, 
will, I venture to think, be pleased with the 
results of growing La France, if they have 
not yet done so.—A. W. 

[Very handsome blooms, the flowers as 
large as those of the Violetta Tufted Pansies, 
with long stems and leathery, healthy foliage. 
—Ed.] 

Saxifraga (Megasea) ciliata. — This 
handsome early-flowering species is a native 
of Northern India, and probably one of the 
most desirable of the Megasea group. The 


loam, a rocky ledge, and a rock-sheltering 
background are the primary conditions of 
success, and should be aimed at in planting 
it. In most districts the plant is either en¬ 
tirely deciduous or approaching to this con¬ 
dition. In wet localities a temporary winter 
protection from excess of rain and frost 
should be aimed at.—E. J. 

Propagating Lobelias.— Though it is less 
trouble to sow a box of Lobelia seed, and 
then prick out the young ones, than to keep 
a number of plants in pots through the win¬ 
ter, and take cuttings therefrom and strike 


annuals, esteemed by thousands because of 
the fact that it is easy to grow, and provides 
a host of beautiful flowers so useful for cut¬ 
ting for the decoration of rooms and tables. 
I venture to say, however, that far too many 
sow the seeds much too thickly, and as a con¬ 
sequence the best results are not obtained. 
Like not a few other seeds, they are scattered 
in a row, little regard being given to the 
future of the plants, and so it comes about 
that before the season lias very far advanced 
they are crowding each other to such an ex 
tent that proper growth is impossible, and 
the lower foliage turns yellow much earlier. 
Another method, and one which is practised 
more these last few years than it used to be, 
is to sow or plant out in circles or rings, 
and there is much to be said in favour of 
this. First, I think, because the plants get 
more light and air, and, therefore, more 
blossoms are produced, and further, these 
rings do not look out of place on the back row 
of a border. I have been surprised what a 
quantity of blossoms one may gather from 
plants that nre given ample rpom from the 
start, and as now is the time when thought 
is being given to the sowing of seed, I pass 
on the suggestion to those who have not tried 
the method.— Lkahurst. 




plant is not quite hardy in any position in the 
garden, and while growing freely in the 
warmer portions of England, is better 
adapted for the sheltered positions in the 
rock garden. The plant produces a strong 
rhizome-like growth or stem, from which 
issue the broadlv-ovate leaves covered with 
soft hairs. The cyme-like panicle is of large 
size and in well-grown examples will attain 
6 inches high. The la rge white or flesh- 
tinted blossoms are pofmSlqus, or iiliidv 
horizontal, lb i stems ov a 

pink or coral-pink hue. Flowering i^j’ebru- 


tliem in the spring in heat, there is this to 
be said in favour of the cuttings : that the 
true sort may be relied upon, and generally 
the cuttings bloom a little earlier. It is sur¬ 
prising what a number of cuttings one old 
plant will throw up, and how very soon a 
stock may be raised. Striking may proceed 
up to the end of May, practically, for any 
small pieces that can be got hold of if dibbled 
into the warm bed of a propagating-pit will 
root in a few days, and can then be boxed 
off, these in turn furnishing at least one 
batch of cuttings. — F. D. 

Sweet Pens—rnuis anrf rimrs. — Tho 


INDOOR PLANT& 

SEEDLING LACHENALIAS. 

The three Lachenalias, of which you send 
cuts, are some of those raised at Glasnevin. 
I have b6en raising seedlings since 1885 
steadily every year. Owing to paucity of 
good, showy species, it was, at first, slow’ 
work, but now, by inter-crossing the best of 
the seedlings, good results are obtained more 
rapidly. The parents used at first were: 
Lachenalia tricolor, L. tricolor luteola, L. 
tricolor maculata (L. superba), L. aurea, L. 
aurea gigantea, and the seedlings L. Nol- 
soni, L. Camii, L. Garnet, and L. Cawston 
Gem. The species had all serious defects. 
L. tricolor w T as too dull, too much green ; 
L. aurea had small scapes, and was not a 
free flowerer; L. tricolor maculata, although 
bright in colour, had weak scapes, with 
flowers widely scattered. I had three ob¬ 
jects in view: First, to get a good 
strong upright scape, with numerous flowers 
and vigorous growth ; secondly, to get a good 
clear yellow, without any tinge of green, 
the flowers large and evenly distributed; 
thirdly, to get a type with as much red as 
possible in the flowers, and in the abortive 
buds at the top of the scape, with a good 
bright yellow ground colour. It is only after 
twenty years’ work that I have attained 
these results. Gertrude Webb and F. D. 
Moore are types of the yellow class. Kath¬ 
leen Paul represents the coloured class. It 
takes three years to flower a Lachenalia from 
seed, and the true character is not shown 
until the bulbs are about five years old. The 
seed should be sown as soon as ripe about 
June or July in a warm-house, and grown on 
in the same house for about twelve months. 
After that Lachenalias should get as little 
fire-heat as possible. They should be potted 
early in August, as the roots begin to move 
about the middle of this month. 

Lachenalia Gertrude Webb (figured 
on p. 75) is a strong grower. The flowers are 
clear yellow, the stalk purplish, strong, and 
upright. It was obtained by crossing two 
unnamed seedlings. The predominating 
species in the crosses which produced its 
parents were L. tricolor luteola and L. 
aurea gigantea. 

Lachenalia F. IJ. Moore (here figured) is 
also one cf the yellow type, but no species 
was used directly for two generations of 
parents. The predominating species and 
varieties are L. tricolor, L. aurea gigantea, 
and L. Nelsoni. It is a good, vigorous 
grower, flowers large, rather open at the 
mouth, slightly tinted with red at tips of 
petals. The stalk is not so strong as in Ger¬ 
trude Webb, and slightly spotted. 

Lachenalia Kathleen Paul (figured on 
p. 74) is of the sa,me seas^p. jR^ the preceding. 
It belongs tq a different cfass, and is one of 
the brigKtiei&jK![yflisty& up to 
1904. Th« nrcdominatinc narnnt in it is L. 
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seven of the eight varieties used in the two 
generations from which it was produced. 
The scape is very strong, brightly spotted. 
The flowers are large, well open, with much 
red on the calyx and tips of petals. All the 
buds are bright red. F. W. Moore. 

Botanic Gardens , Glasnevin , Dublin. 


HARDY SHRUBS UNDER GLASS AT 
KEW. 


The number of hardy-flowering shrubs forced 
prematurely into bloom for the decoration of 
the greenhouse is greatly on the increase, both 
in quantity and in the more extensive variety 
now treated in this way. They are largely 
employed at Kew in the greenhouse No. 4. 
while many good-sized bushes of different 
subjects serve to brighten up the temperate- 
house at this season. As illustrating the 
great variety available for this treatment, it 
may be mentioned that the following were all 
in bloom at Kew in the second week of 
February:— 

Azalea mollis. -Though botanists, in¬ 
cluding the Kew authorities, tell us the cor¬ 
rect name of this is Rhododendron sinense, 
to nearly everyone it is still Azalea mollis. 
It is one of the most popular of all shrubs 
for forcing, the various orange and terra 
cotta tints of the flowers being admired by 
nearly every one. In common with many of 
its allies, this Azalea may be lifted with a 
compact ball of roots, so that it experiences 
little or no check. Neat little plants of this 
are largely grown for forcing, but some of 
these at Kew are good-sized bushes, not tall, 
but of spreading growth. 

Choibya ternata.— This, the Mexican 
Orange-flower, is a decidedly valuable ever¬ 
green shrub for the open ground, and equally 
desirable for the greenhouse at this season. 
The flowers, which are borne in clusters, are 
white and agreeably scented. 

Deutzia gracilis. —For many years this 
pretty little Japanese shrub has been in many 
gardens grown for forcing, and its popularity 
shows no sign of waning. Plants grown alto¬ 
gether in pots flower more freely than those 
lifted from the open ground. From this 
species numerous hybrids have been raised, 
one of which, Deutzia. Lemoinei, is almost, 
if not quite, as popular as the older kind for 
greenhouse decoration. It is a hybrid be¬ 
tween D. gracilis and the Chinese D. parvi- 
flora. Compared with D. gracilis, this hybrid 
form is a bolder and more erect-growing 
plant, with larger clusters of flowers. Out-of- 
doors D. Lemoinei is rarely a success, as the 
late spring frosts trouble it greatly. 

Forsythia intermedia. The charming 
loose-growing F. suspensa produces its de¬ 
lightful golden blossoms in the greenhouse 
early in the year, but at Kew. probably from 
its more compact habit, F. intermedia seems 
to be preferred. The flowers are certainly of 
a more telling yellow than are those of the 
other shrubby species—viz., F. viridissima. 

Kerria japonica flore-pleno. —Well 
known and popular as is this shrub in cottage 
gardens, it figures in an uncommon, if not ac¬ 
tually new, role at Kew, for good-sized bushes 
of it in the temperate-house are plentifully 
sprinkled with their charming golden Rose¬ 
like blossoms. 

Lilac. —The different varieties of Lilac 
have been long used for forcing, and under 
glass, as in the open ground, their blossoms 
are always admired. 

Magnolia stellata.— Several of the de¬ 
ciduous Magnolias are valuable for forcing, 
and this, the smallest grower of all, is by 
no means the least desirable for this pur 
pose. Little bushes from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height will bear a great number of their 
pure white Water Lilv-like blossoms. 

Prunus pseudo-Cerasus.—S everal charm¬ 


ing double-flowered Cherries are include! 
under this name, and all of them are very 
beautiful. 

Prunus japonica flore-pleno. — Long 
known as Cerasus sinensis, this has its slen¬ 
der shoots wreathed for some distance with 
comparatively large double flowers, in one 
form white and in the other tinged with pink. 
This may be well gpewp in pots ^ear after 


year, 


gpewfl in pots aear a 
i^Jl(Jfcavi*|pf ^his 


PRU*NUft PissARDlVJfl^tave^'&is de¬ 
velop about the same time as me blossoms, 


which, being whitish, have a very pretty 
appearance when nestling among the dark- 
tinted leave. 

Prunus triloba.— A popular wall plant, 
and none the less desirable in the green¬ 
house, as the long shoots are thickly studded 
with semi-double blossoms of a charming 
shade of rose. Beside these the different 
Almonds and Peaches now included in the 
genus Prunus are very readily forced and 
extremely effective when in bloom. 

Pyrus malus floribunda.— This is as free 
flowering under glass as in the open ground, 
but the blooms of the forced plants are of a 
much paler hue than those that develop 



Laohenalia Kathleen Paul. (See page 73.) 


naturally under the influence of bright sun 
shine. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum.— Some large 
bushes—almost, in fact, small trees—of this, 
which had been lifted from the open ground 
and planted in one or two of the beds in the 
greenhouse, had developed their pretty rosy- 
red blossoms without check over a lengthened 
period. 

Spir.ea arguta.— A neat, bushy-growing 
species, about 4 feet high, whose slender, 
arching shoots were thickly studded with 
flattened clusters of pretty white blossoms. 

Spir.ea prunifolia flore-pleno.— This 
was one of the most striking of all the hardy 
shrubs in bloom, as large bushes, in some 
cases 8 feet high, had been treated the same 
as Rhododendron Nobleanum, and were quite 


a mass of flowers. Unlike the other shrubby 
Spiraeas, the flowers of this are quite double, 
and, being borne in clusters arranged nearly 
the whole length of the shoots, a well- 
flowered specimen is a striking feature. 

Spir.ea Van Houttei. —A shrubby Spiraea 
often forced into bloom is S. media or con- 
fusa, as it is more generally called, but at 
Kew its place seems to be taken by S. Van 
Houttei, which forms a good substitute. It 
is a compact bush with flattened clusters of 
pure white Hawthorn-like blossoms, which 
later on are very pretty out-of-doors, if they 
escape the late spring frosts which too often 
mar their beauty. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for greenhouse.— May I be allowed 
to add to the pleasant descriptive list given by “ X.,” 
March 10th, p. 17, of climbers for greenhouse, etc., 
one of great beauty, i.e., Swainsonia galegifolia 
alba, the flowers pure white, and contrasting 
well with the foliage; and, then, what can surpass 
the old Stephanotis so rich and waxy? I should like 
“X.'s” list to include these two. And Maurandyu. 
Barclayana, which is very light and pretty.—M. A. H., 
Budleiyh Salterton. 

Clematis indivisa lobata not blooming —I 

shall be obliged if you will give me information as to 
the treatment of Clematis indivisa lobata in a cool 
greenhouse? Should it be cut back hard after each 
time of flowering? This was done the year before 
last, and the result last year was very good. This 
year the plant has not flowered at all. It was very 
slightly pruned last summer.—M rs. It. B P. 

[The non-flowering of your plant is, per¬ 
haps, due either to something wrong at the 
roots or unripened wood. Any pruning or, 
rather, thinning out of the weaker growths 
should be done immediately after flowering, 
so that growth may be induced early in the 
year, and thus be well ripened in the autumn, 
partial rest, by withholding water and per¬ 
fect exposure, conducing largely to this end. 
If this obtains, then free flowering may con¬ 
fidently be looked for in the spring of the 
following year.] 

Coleus thyrsoideus—I herewith enclose photo¬ 
graphs of a plant of Coleus thyrsoideus, which I have 
grown here, and which may perhaps interest you, as 
it is of quite unusual size. It is in a 9-inch pot and 
is over 3 feet high and the same through, and the 
stem is 5$ inches in circumference. There are twenty 
spikes of blossom of a very fine deep colour. It has 
been two months in bloom, and will, I think, go 
on another month. I have another with seventeen 
spikes.— J. M. Garrett, Snape Bridge, Saxmundhxm. 

[Sorry to say the photograph was not suffi¬ 
ciently clear to obtain a good result, the re¬ 
duction also being too great.] 

Border Carnations in the winter. —Would you 
kindly advise me as to the growing of border Carna¬ 
tions from seed in boxes in the greenhouse for supply¬ 
ing cut flowers during winter? Can they he grown 
satisfactorily, and, if so, what would be the most 
suitable varieties, and w-hen ought they to be sown? 
Pinks, mnuves, and crimsons would be the colours 
required.—V. E. M. T. 

[If you wish to have Carnations during the 
winter you must grow the Tree varieties, in¬ 
cluding the fine American sorts, many of 
which have been figured and described in 
our pages during the past few months. See 
article on Winter-flowering Carnations” 
in our issue of January 6th of this year, 
p. 584, and which may be had of tlie pub¬ 
lisher, price ljd., post free.] 

Hsemanthus albiflos— Will you kindly tell me 
the name of the plant from which 1 send leaf, also 
a flower which did not open? I have had the plant 
nine years, and this is the only flower it has ever 
had. It appeared as far back as lust November. 
The plant lias stood for nine years against dining¬ 
room window, which seems to suit it admirably. 
Can you say why the flower did not open?— Caer¬ 
narvon. 

[The leaf belongs to a species of Hteman- 
thus. in all probability Htemanthus albiflcs. 
hut it is impossible to say positively without 
more material. It. is a native of South 
Africa, and the reason of your plant not 
flowering is the absence of the sunshine to 
which it is accustomed in a native state. The 
leaf sent is very much drawn, showing that it 
would be all the better for more light. This 
species of Haemanthus is the easiest of all 
to grow, and in a structure kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., and very 
little if at all shaded, it will also flower well.] 
Treatment of Hyacinths in pots after 
flowering. —Some ten years ago, I treated a 
quantity of these in the following way: I put 
them in a favourable position under glass, 
and gave thein iHe saline attention as to water¬ 
ing as tjipyzhad bfefpreihe bloom was done 
with. Therr,4ir April, Tmiiae a bed of them 




in the open ground. I placed them, with the 
soil intact, at such a depth that the top of 
each bulb, when planted, was about 2^ inches 
under the surface of the soil. On this sur¬ 
face I made a seed-bed of Wallflowers, which 
in due course were removed to the nursery- 
bed. In the autumn, a dressing of manure 
was laid on the surface. The following spring, 
although the blooms were not so large as they 
were the previous year, the bed made a bright 
and showy appearance. Each succeeding 
autumn, as long as I remained at the place, 
the bed was top-dressed, and each following 
spring the blooms showed an improvement. 
I should add that in the growing period they 
were watered in dry weather.—L. C. K. 

Eupatorium petiolare and E. vernale.— 

This last season I grew a few plants of these 
two varieties of Eupatorium, with a view to 
ascertain if they would answer my purpose, 
and I found E. vernale the more serviceable. 
E. petiolare blooms freely enough, and the 
flowers, emitting an odour somewhat like that 
of the Heliotrope, win many admirers. 
The plant is so vigorous that unless it is 
grown quite cool and accorded ample space it 
soon becomes drawn, so that it is more fitted 
for gardens where plenty of accommodation 
exists under glass than where glass struc¬ 
tures are but few in number. In E. vernale 
we have a plant of a naturally dwarf habit of 
growth, its height with me‘ not exceeding 
18 inches, and, although it does not produce 
such an abundance of bloom as the foregoing, 
this is more than compensated for in that 
each corymb is so very much larger, and 
branched into the bargain -some I had being 
from 5 inches to 6 inches across—while the 
colour is the same as in E. petiolare. The 
flowers in both cases last well in a cut state, 
but. in justice, it should be stated that those 
of Eupatorium vernale are by far the more 
fragrant. Where space exists for so doing 
both are worthy of cultivation, but, if space 
is limited, E. vernale will be found the more 
serviceable of the two. —A. W. 

Deutzia Lemoinei. When first distributed 
by the raiser. M. Lemoine, of Nancy, eleven 
years ago, thiH hybrid Deutzia was regarded 
as likely to prove of considerable value as an 
outdoor shrub, but in this respect it has 
scarcely fulfilled anticipations. It grows 
freely enough, and is quite hardy, but the 
frosts and harsh winds of spring often cripple 
the blossoms. Tiie raiser claimed that it 
would be valuable for forcing, and this has 
been realised to the full, as for flowering 
under glass it is now grown in large quanti¬ 
ties, not only in this country, but also in 
Holland, where the culture "of plants for 
forcing is very extensively carried out. It 
forms a larger and bolder specimen than the 
old time favourite Deutzia gracilis, while the 
flower clusters are also more freely borne. 
For early forcing, plants that have been grown 
in pots are better than those lifted from the 
open ground for the purpose and potted. 
The pot plants need to be plunged out in a 
spot fully exposed to the sun, and during the 
summer care must be taken that they are not 
allowed to suffer from want of water. Occa¬ 
sional doses of weak liquid-manure and soot- 
water mixed, are very beneficial when the 
plants are in full growth. Immediately after 
flowering any old and exhausted shoots may I 
be cut out, thus leaving space for the de¬ 
velopment of the younger and more vigorous 
ones.—X. 

Primula obconica poisonous —Have you or 
any readers of Gardening Illustrated known of any I 
rases similar to those stated in the Lancet, ! 
Marrh ii4th, where death in two cases and severe , 
illness in a third are attributed to the injurious 
properties of Primula nhconioa?— W. IT. <\ 

fit is quite true that in some persons who | 
are constitutionally predisposed to skin 
disease the handling of this plant has caused 
severe irritation, but we have never heard 
of anyone dying from its effects. We have 1 
handled the plant for many years without any j 
ill effects, but, as stated' above, the results 
may, in some instances, be undesirable. In 
ruch cases it is not wise to have anything to 
do with this handsome Primula.] 

-A correspondent, writing to the Lairuet, 

describes a remarkable case qTtfatt, l| Vwd> 
poisoning through handnBgl'pfimapC loV I 
conica, a variety of Primrose originally ‘ 


brought from Central China, and popular of the skin and subcutaneous tissues I have 
a-s a greenhouse plant. The patient, a woman met with after infection by Primula obconica. 
aged twenty-nine years, was recovering from Two died, and one recovered after a very pro- 
an attack of influenza when she accidentally longed illness. These infections were all on 
scratched her nose whilst smelling cue of the face. I learn that a species of eczema 

of the hands often affects gardeners 
when tending this plant. These fads 
hardly encourage one to add Primula 
obconica to one’s floral possessions.” 

FRUIT. 

THE BEST HARDY FRUITS. 
Judging by the lists published, few 
people pay any attention to the flavour 
of our hardy fruits, although there is a 
vast difference in value between good 
and bad. For the future, quality will 
rule the trade, and to anticipate this 
we should grow only Apples of the 
best quality and in kinds that will take 
the orchard-tree shape, a* well as 
smaller forms. However well the 
small trees on dwarf stocks may do 
for certain times and places, a well- 
grown orchard-tree, freely thinned, is 
the tree to depend upon. 

The best English Apple is the Blen¬ 
heim, in spite of all “election” re¬ 
sults, because it is a fine orchard-tree 
and a good eating fruit, as well as one 
of the best of cooking Apples. The 
Ribston Pippin is better than Cox’s, 
but the trees must be kept free from 
blight and canker, which can now be 
done by a winter dressing of Bordeaux 
mixture. There never w r as an Apple 
that, had so much advertisement as 
Cox’s Pippin, and yet, in spite of the 
enormous numbers of trees planted, 
one can hardly ever buy a bushel of 
it in the market, ns it comes in such 
small quantity and often of poor 
quality, although it does well in cer¬ 
tain soils. The Sturmer Pippin is a 
first-rate late Apple of fine quality. 
The Sussex Forge is an excellent 
Apple, pretty in colour, and good in 
flavour for autumn use. Kentish Fill- 
basket is one of the best of all regular 
bearers, aud of good flavour. Warner’s 
King is a fine Apple and a fine tree. 
D’Arey Spice is, perhaps, the most 
delicate in flavour of all cooking 
Apples, finding its own sugar ; but it 
is difficult to get good trees of it. It 
is, however, such a good Apple that it 
ought to be tried on various stocks, on 
the Crab as well as the Paradise, and 
also, if possible, on its own roots and 
on that strong French stock, the Noir 
de Vitry. French Crab has fine quali¬ 
ties for cooking, and is a long 
keeper, but is much neglected in our 
gardens, though far better than some 
of the conventional Apples of the lists. 
The colonial growers, noticing its fine 
quality, are sending it to our markets. 
Bramley’s is a good bearer and a fine 
Apple. Wellington we must have for 
its fine acid quality. Hawthornden, 
Yorkshire Greening, and Rcyale 
d’Angleterre are worth a place. The 
west country Apple, Tom Putt, is a 
good and handsome fruit. Prince 
Albert is a capital Apple for gardens, 
but does not. make a fine standard. 

With the Pears, a careful choice of 
kinds is even more important than 
with Apples. Those who know' and 
avoid ill flavoured varieties can always 
find Apples of the finest quality in 
our markets, imported from other 
countries; but. with Pears this is not 
the case. There is also the danger of 
growing kinds that will not develop 
their true character in our climate, 
such as Doyenne d’Hiver and Duchess 
d’Angouleme, as well as the Pears 
wrongly classed as goed in every cata¬ 
logue, even of the best houses. The best 
these plants. The nose rapidly swelled up I Pears for Britain, all kinds of high quality, 
and became discoloured, and, despite surgi- are the following:—Clapp’s Favourite, 
cal treatment, the poison continued to spread. Louise Bonne, Dtjiyenne du .-.Cornice, Marie 
The patient died at the end of the week with , Louise, Nouveau Poiteau, Josephine do 
symptoms of pneumonia. The writer adds: | Malines, iB|BiiFjr&JSupeifjrt] Thompson’s. Ur- 
“ This is the third case of acute inflammation i baniste, Beurre Hardy, Winter Nelis, Olivier 
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<le Serres, and Passe-Crnssane. Excepting 
Doyenne du Cornice, wo should trust all these 
ns orchard-trees, and even Doyenne du 
Cornice we have seen do well as an orchard- 
tree in the south. Nearly nil will grow in 
our country as standards on the Pear stock, 
niul the Pear that will not stand this test is 
not much good for us. In Inrgc areas of dry 
uucl chalky soils the Quince is often a failure, 
aud some kinds will not grow well on the 
Quince in any soil. Therefore, let us grow such 
kinds as offer us the chance of growing that 
beautiful thing—a standard Pear-tree. Well 
chosen, w-eil grown, and well looked nfter 
and thinned, any one of these is w'orth a 
dozen of thn doubtful or inferior kinds that 
are grown, aud even figure in the prize dishes 
at shows. 

The following Pears nre seldom found good 
in quality, ancY some of them fail:—Beurre 
d’Amanlis, Beurre Bose, Beurre Clairgeau, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Banco, Chaumontel, 
Conseiller do la Cour, Durondonu, Fertility, 
General Todtleben. Knight’s Monarch, Pit- 
moston Duchess, Souvenir du Cnngres, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Belle des Abres, Bellissime 
d’hiver. Gratioli, IIaeon’s Incomparable, nud 
l’asse Colmar. 


NOTES AND It E PLIES. 

A seedling Apple tree. Three years auo my 
little daughter planted an Apple pip in a put. She 
w in MlftfMd find it BfOdVMd a yotlllg Apple- 
trre, which she kept in the put until last spring, 
when I planted it out in the garden. It made rapid 
growth, hs you will see from the sketch—the Mack 
showing last, year's growth, the red the growth in 
the pot. The stmi is not. inueli thicker than an 
ordinary lead-pencil. My daughter is very anxious 
about the prospective Apples. My object in writing 
is to ask for your kind advice how to treat the young 
tree. Must, it be grafted before it will fruit? If so, 
how must I proceed?— Novice. 

[It is not absolutely necessary that you 
should have portions of your seedling Apple- 
tree grafted on to some stock to secure 
fruit, ns, without doubt, the tree will fruit 
in time. So far it is of weak growth, and 
your best course will be to nt once cut the 
main stem down to within 18 inches of the 
ground, and the two side shoots hack to 
3 inches in length. The result should be 
several strong shoots made during tho sum¬ 
mer, and if these, later in the autumn, he 
shortened hack one-third, they would Help to 
produce a neat, bush tree. It would be well 
to place a mulch or top-dressing of manure 
li inches thick about the tree in the summer, 
to induce good growth. Next November lift 
the tree carefully, cut back any direct down¬ 
ward roots, if any be found, then replant 
into fresh soil. That should help to promote 
fruiting. It may be some eight to ten years 
before that results. If you desire, you can 
graft, but that will best bo left till good 
shoots have been made.] 

Long spurs on Vines Hoses of hitcral* of 
Black Hamburgh in greenhouse (cams about twenty 
five years oldi have got very long and heavy. Does 
Ibis matter much, or ran a few laterals at a time 
be rut buck without Injury to Vine**? Canes are 
strong and healthy.—Bnv.usH. 

[Whnt you term laterals nre, in reality, 
spurs, and these, in course of time, naturally 
become long, however closely the pruning 
may be done. The general opinion is that 
the sap is unable to work or flow' freely 
through these old spurs, but we know of many 
instances which entirely refute this theory, 
the spurs in these cases being quite double, 
if not treble, the age of yours. The objection 
that we have to long spurs, particularly when 
pruning has been improperly performed, is 
their unsightliness. In the case of a free 
fruiting variety, such ns the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, the laterals on the spurs should be 
cut back to one, or, at the most, two, buds 
each winter, and if this course is persisted in 
the spurs do not nttain such great length as 
when a longer portion of wood is left at prun¬ 
ing. There are, of course, exceptional cases 
when, owing to the fact of certain varieties 
failing to produce satisfactory crops, it be 
comes imperative to leave the spur-woed 
much longer than that mentioned above, but 
such are generally cut hard back the follow¬ 
ing winter. You may, if you wish, safely cut 
bnck every other of your elongated spurs 
next autumn to width* an inch ot the main 
stem 0 ^^. : U^entlbi 4 dtf"Y ill > Ip * 0 due 
course and form shw^l rht fulwkmg^spring. 


The best-placed and strongest of these should 
be selected to form tho Ymsis of the future 
spurs, discarding the others. The remainder 
of the old spurs may then he operated on in 
like manner the year following, so that in 
the course of two or three seasons you can 
entirely clothe the rods with new spurs. 
We may add that some prefer to bring up 
young rods from near the base of tho old ones, 
with a view to replacing tho latter, rather 
than resort to spur-pruning, and this may, 
perhaps, be a better way of dealing with your 
Vines, if the spurs are very unwieldy; at any 
rate, you have a choice of two methods in 
dealing with them.] 

Peaches falling to set I have six Peach-trees 
in a lean-to house. They have been planted twenty 
years. This year they have bloomed freely, but feu 
fruits have set. Kindly tell me what 1 eaii do to help 
them another year?—A. PHIM.It’S. 

[You give no information ns to how you 
have treated your Peach-trees while in 
bloom. Did you fertilise the flowers with 
the aid of a camel-hair brush or a rubbit’s 
tail fastened on the end of a slick? This in¬ 
variably secures a full crop of fruit, provided 
the trees are in right condition nt tho roots 
and the wood well ripened. If you neglected 
this simple means of securing fruit that, lio 
doubt, is the cause of your failure. A too 
high temperature while the trees are in flower 
somewhat militates against the blooms Net¬ 
ting freely, but it would not occasion totnl 
loss, or nearly so, of crop. Another thing 
which would prevent the blooms setting is 
dryness at the roots. Did you ascertain be¬ 
fore, or when you started the trees, whether 
the border was dry or otherwise? Here, 
again, you may find a solution of your diili 
culty, and for which the remedy is obvious. 
Should you feel satisfied that failure has not 
arisen from either of the foregoing omissions, 
then we can only suggest that the trouble lies 
at the roots. If the roots have got into un¬ 
congenial surroundings, the wood fails to 
ripen, consequently the flowers are not pro¬ 
perly developed, aud fail to set. The remedy 
for this is to lift the roots about a fortnight 
before the trees cast their leaves in autumn 
and lay them out afresh in new compost, nfter 
examining and placing the drainage material 
in order, if found necessary so to do. Use 

f ;ond sound, rather heavy, loam, with a 
iheral addition of lime rubble and charred 
refuse or wood-ashes. Eschew animal- 
manure, and use hone meal aud }-inoh bones 
instead, and make the new border quite firm. 
Carefully trace out all the roots when you 
begin lifting, using a digging fork for the 
purpose, and fasten them back out of the 
way, and keep covered with damp Moss. If 
tho weather is bright, shade the roof and 
syringe the trees occasionally, and continue 
this mode of treatment, for a week afterwards. 
When laving out the roots afresh in a nearly 
horizontal manner damp before covering 
them with a rosed water put, and trim ofT ail 
broken ends with a knife. If properly nud 
proniptlv carried out this will cure the evil, 
provided, of course, that failure has really 
arisen from ^his cause.| 

Cox’s overpraised Pippin. We have fre 
qucntly spoken of the fallacy of calling this 
the best of nil Apples, hut the parroting still 
goes on, and we see also the Pall Mall G'azrt/c 
slating that, it is the best Apple in the world ; 
and, not satisfied with saying that, the writer 
goes on to condemn the flavour of tho New¬ 
town, which proves how little he knows about 
the flavour of the best Apples. Tho 
Newtown Pippin at its beat, grown in 
the old Eastern States, and recently from 
Oregon, is the finest Apple known for eating, 
stewing, baking, or roasting, possessing a 
quality also which, perhaps, no other Apple 
has in it, is endurance. Now r , at the end 
of March, the London shops nre full of it, 
and the fresh juice in the fruit is ns we find 
it in Apples in autumn. No good can come 
from repetition of what is untrue, lending 
people to think that Cox’s is the best of all 
Apples. It is not nearly so good to cook or 
eat ns our own Ribston. D’Arcv Spice, and, 
in autumn, the Blenheim. 

Index to Volume XXVII The binding cover* 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. IM.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3ld.» for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may he hud of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2*. for the two. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Hydrangeas, both Thomas 
Hogg and the pink H. japonica, are coming 
into flower in the moderately warm house. 
Others will com© later, if kept cool. If iron 
filings have been mixed with the soil there 
is a blue tint in the flowers, the tint varying 
a little in tone. Tho same tint may bo ob¬ 
tained generally when grown in peat which 
contains iron, as some peats do. Hydrangeas 
are easily propagated from cuttings of tho 
young wood in summer, and. if ripened in the 
open air, all tho strong, well-ripened crowns 
will produce one good truss of flowers that 
will last some time. After flowering the 
plan 1 h may bo cut down and the young 
growths encouraged. They w'ill produce 
several good trusses of bloom next year. I 
have had cut-back plants produce the second 
venr from six to twelve good trusses of bloom 
in 6 -incli pots; but tlic growth must be well 
matured in the sun shine. Schizanthiis 
Wisotonensis is a charming spring-flow'ering 
plant, and, if potted on into 7-iuch or 8 -incli 
pots, will make good specimens. To flower 
in spring tho seed should bo sown early in 
September, and the plants bo grown on 
quietly all winter in n temperature <>f 50 degs. 
at night', with plenty of ventilation during 
the (lay. We have a, good batch of plants 
from the hybrids of Nicotiana Sanderae. Some 
will be planted out and a few' of the best 
selected for the conservatory. It is one of 
Hie easiest plants to grow. Good specimens 
cnn be had in 6 -inrh and 7-inch pots. Those* 
who grow tho herbaceous Spincns should 
stnml tho pots in pans, otherwise it. seems 
almost impossible to give them enough water 
without mulling the Hitrroiiuding soil into a 
bug. They an* very useful for grouping at 
this season when we have arranged in some 
simple way for the water supply. Climbers 
on the roof and pillars are now moving, and 
the young shoots should ho thinned to pre 
vent trouble later. Aeacias which have done 
flowering should be pruned back, otherwise 
they will get- out of shape and crowd other 
things. Habrothaninus fascicularis is very 
bright on wall or arch now. and when tin* 
flowers fade and fall the plants are sometimes 
bright with a crop of red fruit. Up near the 
glass it. fruits very freely, and the seeds will 
grow, aud, of course, the plant is easily pro 
pagnted from cuttings. Japanese Maples arc 
breaking into growtYi now, and may be used 
for making backgrounds or to give colour 
among Camellias and other dark lenved 
subjects. 

Stove. IT mealy-bug is not kept down now 
it will give endless trouble all the season, and 
probably find its way into vineries, where it 
will do more extensive damage than if con¬ 
fined to the stove. Probably some simpler 
wav will be discovered for using hydrocyanic 
gas if it is found to be effectual. It was said 
when nicotine was first introduced it would 
kill mealy bug. but it does not. 1 remember 
a good old gardener I served under whep a 
lad could not rcsL if there was a bug in the 
place, and if anyone sent him a plant that had 
a suspicious look, it was placed in quarantine, 
and if u hug appeared upon it into'the fire it 
went. I have never seen a place since so free 
from bug ns that was; and what a lot of 
labour was saved ! There is a good deal of 
repotting to do now. Caladiums are break¬ 
ing into growth ; Gloxinias and Tuberous Be¬ 
gonias all want warmth to bring them on 
early for tho conservatory. The most useful 
Palms for table decoration are Cocos Wed- 
deliana and small plants of Kentia Bd- 
rnoreana. These are easily raised from seeds 
in the propagnting-ense now, and may then be 
potted into small pots. The Cocos especially 
is useful in small pots. Other seeds which 
mav be sown now are GreviIlea robustn, 
which is useful in a small state. Small, 
bushy Ferns in thumbs, as the smallest 
sizes, or thimbles, are in demand for de¬ 
corative work. Small plants of the vnric- 
gated Cvperus are good for this work also, 
but as they do not come true from seeds it 
is not so easy to work up stock. 

Melons. This is a good time to start. 
Melons, either in. simn-roofcd houses or in 
frames on 'IioPoeaL ~'Giod Melons cannot be 
feWWftSITY 1 ^ve seen 
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them well done in pots plunged in a bed of 
leaves where there was a regular steady bot¬ 
tom-heat. The soil should bo rich, rather 
heavy loftm, or, in other words, the soil 
must have some body in it; then the growth 
will be vigorous and the foliogo substantial, 
as not to attract red-spider. It is the 
flabby-leaved plants which fall a prey to red- 
snider before the crop is ripe. Melons of this 
character require no shading if tlie ventila¬ 
tion and the atmospheric moisture are right. 
Let the plants make good progress up the 
rafter before the leader is pinched. The 
laterals being sturdy will all show fruit. 
These shoots should be stopped two leaves 
from the fruit and the crop fertilised, or 
set, as the gardeners term it, altogether or 
within a day or two. 

Strawberries in pots. -The forced Straw¬ 
berries will be better flavoured now thero is 
more sunshine to ripen them. Fruits ripened 
on a shelf in a cool-house arc often better 
flavoured than they are outside; but no 
manure-water should be given after they 
begin to colour. The plants must at all times 
have moisture enough, or the fruits will not 
swell up properly. It is an advantage to 
*tand the pots on sods of turf which nave 
been watered with liquid manure in the early 
season of the plant's growth. The roots work 
into this, ami it stands by them in time of 
pressure or difficulty. Do not overcrop, mid 
tie the fruits up to sticks to keep them off the 
soil and from the water-pot. The late plants 
may come on quietly in cold-frames freely 
ventilated. Very good fruits are produced in 
May in cold-frames. The Melons may be 
planted out in the frames, and so save labour. 

Ventilating the Peach-house. If the red - 
spider is to he kept out of the house the 
lights must be opened cnrly on a bright morn¬ 
ing. An inch or two will suffice at first, as 
we do not want a cold current rushing 
through young foliage. Supposing the first 
♦ rack of air -was admitted at 6 a.m. on a 
bright morning, at seven the openings may 
be increased, ami a further increase made 
before going to breakfast at eight. After 
nine o’clock, if the day is calm and mild, 
front lights may be opened a little, to he 
further increased a© the sun gets higher in 
tlie heavens. The Peach foliage to be strong 
aud healthy wants to hang, a© it were, in the 
atmosphere in a free condition of circulation, 
and this cannot be done unless there is a free 
circulation from top to bottom of the house. 
In cold weather I have sometimes tacked 
canvas or hexagon netting over the front 
\entilafors to soften the air as it percolates 
through, as Peaches, I think, more than any 
other fruit, require a free circulation. 

Watering inside Vine borders. No one 
can or should dogmatise about the watering 
of Y'iiie borders. I know, or think l know, 
a good many inside borders do not get 
enough water, but the man in charge- if he is 
tit for his post is the best judge, for he 
alone does know how the borders are made 
and what condition they are in. If the inside 
larders are well drained and inode of gord 
material it will not he easy to over-water 
them. After the Grapes are thinned ami 
putting on colour freely—and no person 
should manage vineries without finding out 
what condition the roots and the borders are 
in. as a guide to the feeding necessary to ob¬ 
tain the best results—all water given to 
Vines should have the chill off and some 
stimulant placed in it. There is no necessity 
to stick to one kind of food. Change the 
diet sometimes, but when the Grapes are 
swelling freely something that will be speedily 
available will be best. 

Window gardening.— There is plenty of 
suitable plants now\ Among flowering plants 
Deutzins, Primulas, Cinerarias, Clivias, Lily 
of the Valley, Into bulbs. Genistas, Azaleas 
(both Indian and Japanese), are plentiful. 
Lilacs which have been grown specially in 
pots are now full of whit© clusters of blossoms, 
and there is plenty of Ferns ami Palms, 
which are cheaper than usual, in consequent© 
of the quiet condition of the trade. 

Outdoor garden.— This is a good time to 
plant Clematises and othe r .cli mbers out of 
pot© against walls or fences? re- 

ground well bind manure I L qp ^LcJsvr /ylgiL 
the manure should be decayed au4[jkell 


blended with the soil. On no account place 
manure round the roots, but a shovelful of 
good loam will always be beneficial. Make 
the soil firm round the roots, and mulch on 
the surface with a little old leaf-mould or 
manure from an old Mushroom-bed. Hardy 
edging plants round beds and borders may 
bo replanted now', nnd Ivy edgings trimmed 
in with the shears. Prepare ground for 
planting out Violets for growing in frames. 
The ground should be deeply dug and 
manured. Most gardeners now take cuttings 
of the side shoots and plant them thickly 
under hand-lights in nutumn or in a cold- 
frame. These will he well rooted and ready 
to plant nut, 1 foot apart, in an open position 
if for lifting ill September. A top-dressing of 
old manure between tlio rows will be bene¬ 
ficial, especially on porous soils. The red- 
spider is an enemy to be dreaded, as the foli¬ 
age must be kept clean and healthy. If no 
cuttings have been rooted, healthy pieces 
must be taken from old plant© which Jmve 
been grown outside. To have long-stalked 
flowers Violets must he transplanted nnnunllv 
in April. Pentstemons, Hollyhocks, and 
other plants which hnve been sheltered in 
cold-frames during winter may be planted 
out. Divide herbaceous Phloxes, Pyre- 
thrums, and Star worts, and form new groups. 

Fruit garden.- Do not. bo in a hurry to 
begin grafting. Let the Hap bo moving freely 
first. Three good-flavoured Pears for this 
season aro Berganiotto d’Esperen, Olivier 
des Sorres, and Nouvelle Fulvie. The last 
should have a wall and a good aspect. Beurre 
Ranee is a fine Pear for a good aspect. The 
best flavoured fruits frequently come from 
bushes or espaliers. The fruits arc fine from 
a west, wall, but generally flavourless. All 
Into Pears want a sunny position. Winter 
Nelis anil Josephine do Mu lines will bo over 
now in most, fruit-rooms, otherwise they are 
excellent. Doyenne du Cornice, the very 
best late autumn Pear, does well as a stan¬ 
dard, nnd might bo largely planted for 
market. Very often more money is made 
out of the common Pears, such as Beurre 
Capiaumont, Hessle, Fertility, and even the 
old Lammas, than from the better class 
fruits, and they cost nothing for storing. In 
some districts tho Hessle forms a timber- 
tree, and bears many bushels of fruit. 
Willinms’ Bon Chretien, better known as 
Williams*, is a profitable market Pear to 
plant, either as an open pyramid or stan¬ 
dard. Pitmnston Duchess does well ns a 
standard, and its size will sell it. It© size 
has been the means of selling a good many 
trees, hut the big Pears are not generally the 
best. Those who are thinking of planting the 
Loganberry should give it plenty of room, 
for it grows freely. Plant it against a rough 
fence, and let it rnmble about. In pruning 
cut out the old wood nnd leave the strong 
young shoots. E. IIobhay. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK- 

Kstrnrt* from a h'artfrn Vinry. 

.1 pril Sth. Placed the pots cif Frersins 
from which the flowers have .been cut on 
shelf in sunny house, so that they may gradu¬ 
ally ripen. Sowed more Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber seeds for planting in frames by-and-bye, 
when they can he spared. Moved mere 
Azaleas and other plants coming into flower 
to conservatory. Moved Chrysanthemums 
to cold-frames. Having obtained all the cut¬ 
tings we want, most of the old plants have 
been thrown on the rubbish-heap. A few' 
of the early summer flowering kinds have 
been planted in shrubbery. 

April 9th . — Filled a number of wire baskets 
with Asparagus Sprengeri nnd Ferns of a 
spreading, drooping habit. Nephrolepis 
exaltatn, N. tuherosa, Woodwardia radicans, 
and Phlebodium aureum are useful basket 
plants for a good sized house. Various creep 
ing plants linve been used for covering the 
base of the basket. For the cool-house we 
find Sedum carneum variegatum very useful, 
pegging it in close for a time, and then let¬ 
ting it grow as it likes. Sow f ed various kinds 
of winter greens and Lettuces, and made a 
small sowing of Turnips. 

April loth .—We have been busy sowing 


hardy annuals in a new shrubbery; tall 
things, such as Lupins, Lavateras (white and 
red). Sweet Peas, etc., in the centre, among 
the shrubs and dwarfer tilings round the out¬ 
side. In all cases the masses have been as 
large as possible, without crowding anything. 
Marrow' Peas will be sown three times this 
month at ten days’ interval. The hoe is used 
freely when the surface is dry. 

April 11th.— Moved bedding plants of vari¬ 
ous kinds to cold-frames, to make room for 
potting off cuttings and seedlings. Many 
tender annuals are grown in boxes. Those 
shallow boxes so much used by market men 
are suitable for all such tilings as Stocks, 
Asters, Phlox Driiminondi, Lobelias, etc., 
and one can buy cheap boxes from the fish¬ 
monger's for this purpose. This reduces the 
pot bill, and the plants do just as well. 

April 12th .—Straw berry-beds have lmd a 
dressing of soot and lime in mixture. This 
will clear out the slugs and snails, and give 
some help to the plants otherwise. Planted 
out a good breadth of Onions which have 
been raised under glass, chiefly Arlsa Craig 
and Magnum Bonum. Pricked out Brussels 
Sprout© which have been raised iu boxes. 
These will he planted out iu May. 

April 13th .—Finished planting Potatoes. 
Made up hot-beds for Melons. The beds are 
substantial, as Melons want regular, steady 
heat. These will come in after the early 
crop iu a low span-roofed house. Wo have 
been doing a little grafting, as the sap runs 
freely now. Several Apple-trees that were 
not so good and free as they ought to be have 
had new heads placed upon them. 


BIRDS* 

Love birds (V. M. K.). These birds 
should lie fed on boiled Maize, Canary-seed, 
nnd Millet. Give them as large a cage ns 
possible, which need not ho provided witli 
nest-boxes, as these birds prefer to use a 
hollow log or a Cocoa-nut husk ns a resting 
place. These should bo hung up near the 
top of the enge. and have the aperture, which 
should he nt one end, turned to tho light. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls with scaly legs (<;. Curtis). You 
should well scrub your fowls’ legs with soap 
and warm water, then rub iu zinc ointment. 
You must, use your own judgment as to the 
amount of scrubbing required, as some fowls 
are affected more than others. It would be 
w r ell to treat in this way all birds that may 
he suffering, nnd we would advise you to lime- 
wash and thoroughly clean the roosting places 
and perches occupied by the ailing birds. 


Proverbs about the moon. In your issue 
of March 24th, p. 47, the reply to query of 
“Helen Groves” regarding weather signs is 
scarcely accurate. The direction of the horns 
of the young moon ns seen by the observer is 
only dependent upon tho relative positions 
of sun and moon, and has no bearing upon 
weather conditions. Thus a new moon rising 
in the west shortly after sunset will always 
be “on her hack”—i.r., with horns pointing 
unward. I do not know how' the term 
“lying on her back ” originated as an augury 
of bad weather. I think it originally must, 
have referred to the fairly common condition 
of the new moon rising in the west (on her 
back), with the outline of the whole lunar 
surface faintly visible. This, which is due 
to the excessive clearness of the atmosphere, 
is rightly, in genernl. held to be a sign of bad 
weather. The old bnllad hn© it: — 

** I saw the new moon late yestreen 
WT the auld moon in hir anne, 

And if we gan£ to sea, master, 

I fear we come to harme.” 

In the same way when distunt hills are seen 
with excessive clearness we expect bad 
weather. This clearing of the atmosphere is 
caused by the removal of dust by condensn 
tion of vapour anflf rapid| frqrcnients of air, 

stormy w trT‘ or 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dent* should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit . —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several xvecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jrom 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Basic slag for Boses (BaU#fast/e).—This is 
very slow to act, and should have been applied last 
autumn. Far better dress your Rose-bods now with 
some bone-meal. You can apply the basic slag now 
if you wish, but whether it can he profitably used 
depends to a great extent on tho soil, as to'which 
you say nothing. 

Budding several Boses on one stock (Wild 
Brier).— It is quite possible to have five or six different 
varieties growing upon one large Brier. We do not, 
however, commend the practice, as all these un¬ 
natural productions are decidedly out of place in any 
garden. You must not attempt to make cuttings of 
the budded growths as you propose, as you Mould 
have all yo.ur labour throMn away. If you require, 
some short standards vour best plan Mill be to cut 
the Briers back to the required height at once. 
Lateral growths Mill soon break out, and upon these 
you can bud what you wish next July and August. 

Sea japonica (Amateur).—This, to obtain a better 
effect, should be planted in groups of three or five. 
Sow the seeds in a gentle hot bed in April. Pot off 
the plants singly Mhen fit to handle, and keep close 
for a day or tMo until they begin to groM\ Stand 
them in a cool frame, near the glass, so as to keep 
them sturdy, finally hardening them off carefully 
before planting out in May. Do not allow the plants 
to become drawn up in heat, as if so they Mill not 
thrivj well. The first leaves arc green, but the varie¬ 
gation soon appears. See note in our issue of Feb¬ 
ruary 17th, p. G‘j'2, re “ Heliotropes from seed.” 

Potting Tuberous-rooted Begonias ( Cord - 
wainer).— One-year-old tubers make particularly good 
examples for growing on, and they may he potted 
first into 3-inch pots, shifting them into 6-inch ones 
later on. If yours- are larger they Mill, of course, 
need an increased size of pot at first and also later 
on. A mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, or an increased amount of loam, according to 
its consistency, with a good sprinkling of sand, will 
suit Tuberous Begonias, while, as the pots get full of 
loots, a little liquid-manure, etc., occasionally is very 
beneficial. Do not let the plants carry any seed- 
pods, as these are very Mcakeuing. 

Pruning Tres-Peeonies (Haven).— Tree-Pceonies 
do not require pruning unless you desire to keep the 
plants dwarf. Unfortunately, the growths are often 
so much injured by spring frosts that pruning is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. If, however, you can protect them, 
pruning is not required. Do not on any account dis¬ 
turb the plants. Every second season give them a 
good dressing of decayed manure, and fork it well 
into the soil. They should have plenty of water 
before and during the floM-cring season if the Meather 
is dry. When out of bloom give weak liquid-manure 
at frequent intervals to encourage the formation of 
flower buds for next year's crop of bloom. 

Planting hardy Cyclamens (A talanta).—When 
planting hardy Cyclamens select a well-drained 
border or sloping bank of porous soil; if of a heavy 
nature, add plenty of sand, leaf-mould, limestone, 
and pieces of old mortar. Plant the corms when they 
are at rest, or from June to August for autumn 
flowering kinds and from July to November for spring 
flowering ones. Surround the corm with sand, and 
sec that the top of the corm is level with the ground. 
If the soil is dry, give a good Matering and apply at 
once a thick layer of sand, leaf-mould. Cocoa-fibre, or 
Moss. Be careful the first winter that the ground 
does not get frozen hard, as the tubers may be lifted 
out of the ground. In subsequent winters apply a 
dressing of leaf-mould ami dry leaves, and let the 
plants remain undisturbed as long as you can. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums (Bucks). - The 
xariety Beauty of Sholinc is a deep bronze in colour 
and rather tall in growth, but late to flower. 
Sarah Owen is a light bronze yellow, Framfleld Pink 
Is late flowering and tall in eroMth. Your selection 
of varieties is good, and the season of floM-cring 
should be a long one. With regard to stopping to 
make the plants bushy, this is not necessary, as each 
kind will make the required number of shoots in a 
natural way. It Mill perhaps be advisable to stop a 
feM' and mark them just as an experiment, and you 
Mill find that the quality of the blooms Mill be better 
in the case of those plants not Btopped. Pinching is 
often recommended to those who M-ant big show 
blooms at a certain date. This is different from 
growing the plants iof market flowers. 

A good dark criJbo*Wke Ulh\\S.).-\t is 
very difficult to recormnend a particular coloured 
Rose as the best of it b colour, as ro much depends 


upon the surroundings and soil. One variety may do 
well in one garden and absolutely refuse to groM- in 
another. Taking all things into consideration, we 
thing tho best sweet-scented dark Rose is Charles 
Lefebvre, and you should grow this grand sort to 
perfection in a clayey soil. Try and improve the clay 
by adding some burnt earth, and procure the plants 
on the Brier—either the cutting Brier or seedling 
Brier. Another variety groMing in favour is Jubilee. 
It is in the way of Prince Camille de Rohan, at one 
time considered our best dark Rose, but somehou’ 
lately it does not do well; and another beautiful 
sort is Duke of Connaught. There is yet another we 
would name—Monsieur Desir. This is a splendid 
Rose that may be groMn as a bush, although usually 
employed for wall planting. We should advise you 
to try all four, and select, the sort that groM-s best 
Mith you if you desire to grow a quantity. 

Seeds for garden (Eileen ).—You Mould make 
your garden more permanently attractive and 
interesting by employing a few- choice perennials 
in conjunction with seeds of annuals, the latter to 
give place in early autumn to choice or pretty 
bulbous flowering plants. Aubrictias would ansMer 
well. Then there are the double white Arahis, the 
double Rocket, and double Sweet William, all good 
and showy of their kind. Some dwarf Campanulas 
shoujd include C. muralis, C. turbinata, C. pumila 
alba, and C. nobilis. DM arf Phloxes, such as Nelsoni, 
atro-purpurca, amoena, etc., form very pretty patches 
of colour rarely seen. Such of the Saxifragas as 
Wallacei, apiculata, sancta, Rhei superba, and 
others, Mith white, velloM-, crimson, and pink 
floMers respectively, would provide a long season of 
floMering and much variety. All of these M-ould be 
permanent and not much more expensive than seeds. 
Of the latter you should sow, somewhat thinly, 
Shirley Poppies, Stocks, Dianthus in variety, Godetia, 
Linum grandiflorum ruhrum. Candytuft of sorts, etc. 
Later on, bulbous plants, as Crocuses. Daffodils, 
Lilies, Fritillarias, and the like could be planted, 
thus furnishing a long season of flowering plants in a 
small space. 

Plants for beds (Igrccque ).—The Roses named 
are all good and showy kinds, free in groM'th and 
flower, and should do quite M'eil if liberally treated 
and planted at once. Obtain the strongest plants 
you can from a Arm of good standing. Ampelopsis 
muralis is a good self-clingim: kind, and this or 
A. Veitehi Mould do very well. Plant without 
further delay. Of hardy plants you cannot do better 
than obtain some of the following:-Michaelmas 
Daisies, Aster Amellus, A. acris, A. Irevigatus, 
together Mith a select half-dozen for later flowering. 
These, with Campanulas of sorts. Gaillardias, Sun¬ 
flowers, Kniphoflas, Trolling Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Columbines, with Heuchera, Krigeron speciosus, 
Tufted Pansies, Chrysanthemum maximum, Phloxes, 
etc., would make a good display. You could also 
add a few groups of Day Lilies, and such Liliums as 
croeeum, tigrinum, umbellatuni, Galtonia eandieans, 
etc. If you desire a good display this year you 
should plant three dr more of each, and groups of 
six of the bulbs named. Why not send this list to 
some good hardy plant nurseryman together with 
the size of the border, and commission him to supply 
thp plants in suitable quantities? 

Beds on lawn (LLmefleld ).—Is it not possible for 
yen to increase the depth of the soil in these beds 
and enrich it at the same time? The summer dryness 
may be due partly to the slope and partly to the 
roots of the trees to which you refer. Calceolarias, 
Pansies, Violas, and Phlox are the least suited to a 
dry soil. The Pinks and Carnations Mould In all pro¬ 
bability do better. If you can deepen the soil of the 
beds nnd cut away any root-fibres seen, you will be 
more likely to get a display if you plant Heliotrope, 
Ageratum, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, or Fuchsias. 
Su-eet Peas would be very short-lived In a dry soil, 
but Dwarf Nasturtium or Marigolds M’ould do quite 
well in such. If you can deepen the soil of the beds 
and so arrange the surface as to make it nearly or 
quite level, thereby insuring the benefit from water¬ 
ing, the Violas and other things should be planted 
at once. We have crown Violas to perfection in a 
dry soil on level ground, the latter heavily manured, 
and with watering well attended to. The greatest 
measure of success is attained, however by autumn 
planting, or. failing this, in early February, so that 
a good hold is secured before the dry weather sets 
in. 

Orowing decorative Chrysanthemums 

(IK. IK. Hollingsworth).—Yon have done wrong by 
placing the pots in which you are propagating your 
Chrysanthemums under the staging of the vinery. 
You should place them on the staging, and provide 
a cool bottom by placing a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse or anything of a similar character on boards, 
slates, etc., which will answer the purpose of pro¬ 
pagation admirably. You need not worry because 
the cuttings droop. Should the sun attain much 
power and try the cuttings during the period of pro¬ 
pagation, simply place a sheet of newspaper over 
the pots of cuttings during the most trying part of 
tho day, taking care, however, to remove this as 
soon ns circumstances will permit, (live the soil 
one thorough moistening, and, under conditions 
such as we have just explained, an occasional 
sprinkling overhead with clear water from a fine- 
rosed can is all that is necessary. We have raised 
a vast quantity of plants in this way, and are quite 
sure that you may be equally successful, provided 
you adopt the same methods. Another season w>e 
would advise you to place your cuttings in shallow 
boxes. In this way quite a large batch of plants may 
be rooted with little trouble. As soon as convenient, 
after the cuttings have rooted they should be potted 
up singly into small pots. Those 31 inches or 3 inches 
in diameter are quite large enough. Sometimes it 
may he more convenient to place two small plants in 
the 3j-inch pots, good results usually following 
decorative varieties treated in this manner. When 
making up the compost for this first repotting see 
that the soil is more lasting in its character than 
that used for the cuttings. Two parts good fibrous 


loam and half a part each of leaf-mould and wcll- 
rotted horse manure, with a liberal quantity of 
coarse silver-sand, put through a coarse sieve and 
well mixed, answer very well. Pot firmly. 

Annuals for pots (Dumbartonshire).— Of the 
annuals suitable for the above you will find Candy¬ 
tufts, Cectaurea Cyanus (Blue Cornflower), Linum 
coccineum, Lupins (dwarf forms), Nigella damascena. 
Phlox Drummondi, Rhodanthes, Scabious, Schizan- 
thus. Mignonette, Nemophila insignis, Dianthus 
Heddewigi, and many others very useful. The best 
soil for annuals in pots is a mixture of about equal 
parts of good loam and leaf-mould. Be careful as 
to sowing thinly, and also as to watering, as, if the 
plants are allowed to become very dry when young 
many of them get stunted, and when once this hap¬ 
pens they may as well be throwm away. Weak 
liquid-manure when they are coming into flower is of 
great assistance. Annuals in pots offer some ad¬ 
vantages over plants grown permanently in pots in 
that one does not mind throwing them away when 
done with, so quickly can they be replaced. 

FRUIT. 

Mulberry not fruiting (J. S. S .).-Few fruit - 
trees bloom more freely and regularly than the Mul¬ 
berry, and possibly your tree is too vigorous, call¬ 
ing the growth to be very strong. No doubt, if you 
could root prune your tree next autumn by opening 
rouud it a trench a few feet from the stem, cutting 
off all roots and refilling the trench with soil, you 
would check such exuberant growth. It is also ju'-t 
possible that the roots are in a very dry subsoil. If 
so, then roll the turf off now’ if the tree is on 
Grass, loosen the surface, and give a thorough soak 
ing of water, afterwards forking in some good 
rotten manure before relaying the turf. Thoroughly 
soak the soil round the tree two or three times dur¬ 
ing the summer, and given this treatment the tree 
will again, we think, fruit freely. 

VEGETABLES. 

Angelica </f. W. A'.). -This will grow in almost 
any soil, but does best in that which is moist, rich, 
and deep. It is easily raised from seed, which should 
be sown thinly in early autumn (August or Sep¬ 
tember) or in spring, and, as it is a very strong- 
growing plant, reaching a height of from 3 feet to 
4 feet 6 inches, each individual plant should have 
plenty of room—8 feet apart v ill not be too much, 
in the third year at latest the plants run to seed. 
Both stems and leaves are then cut, and the planta¬ 
tions are destroyed. 

Peas rotting (Anxious ).—The only reasons we can 
suggest for the failure is that either the seed was 
old and had no germinating power, or that it was 
sown too early, the ground being too cold to assist 
germination. Get some fresh seed and sow* at once, 
but not too thickly or too deeply, for deep sowing 
will often cause the seed to rot. It is a mistake to 
think that by sowing very early time is saved and 
that the crop will be earlier. Rather wait until tho 
ground is in good condition and the sun has some 
power. _ 


8B0BT BEPLZE8. 

T. A—Put a fork underneath the plants and partly lift 

them. This will help to oheck the growth.- C F. T. 

Cochrane —No; the Peas will be blown about too muob. 
We much prefer ordinary Pea-sticks, which should not 
lie less than 4 feet out of the ground.—— M. M. Y.— See 
reply in onr issue of March 10, page 24, under the head¬ 
ing of “Plant names.”- M. A P — "The Culture of 

Vegetables and Flowers," 8utton and Sons, Reading.- 

M B. C. —We do not know nor have we ever heard of 

the plant you call Bithelmla biratifolia.- Mrs. W. L. 

Cotton.- See artiole in last week's issue re “ Stopping and 
timing Chrysanthemums." We have dealt with the 
varieties you refer to in previous issues, and cannot go on 

repeating the names.- M. S. We cannot see that von 

can do anything else with the exception of trapping or 
■hootiDg. There must be breakages in the wire for the 

rabbits to get through.- Ajax — 1, Kindly say what 

artificial manure you refer to. How can we advise as to 
its use, seeing you do not tell us what it is? 2, Please 
send a specimen of the worm you refer to.- Anticipa¬ 

tion.—The only thing you can do is to persevere with an 
insecticide, but we would advise you to have the house 
washed down snd repainted. The remedy you have 

applied is a dangerous one.- Lady Gardener. — See 

article on “Tree-Carnations "ia our issue of Feb. 10,1906, 
which can be had of the publisher, price lJ,d . poet free. 

- W. Young. —1, From the specimens of Vine shoots 

sent we cannot see that you have any cause for alarm. 
2, Trees so badly Infested with the mite as yours seem to 

be we should at once pull up and burn.- Linn Spiro 

Spero.— 1 The injury was caused from the sulphur from the 
coke getting into the house. We had the same experience 
many years ago, the fronds of all the Adiantums in a 
house being quite burned up, as if a fire had scorched 
them. This was caused by an escape of sulphur from the 
furnace owing to the damper having been put in too far 
when the fire was banked up at night. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E. R.— Flower very much 
shrivelled up, but it looks like the Tenby (N. obvallaris). 
- R. A. C. —Specimens quite shrivelled up and Impos¬ 
sible of determination.- E. B. —30, Polypodium sp. ; 

should like to see more complete specimen : 29, The 

Mezereum (Daphne Mezereum).- G. S. L.— 1, Veltheimia 

viridifolia ; 2. Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.- 

U. H C.—l, Violet single rose: 2, Narcissus minimus. 

- Flotia .—The Winter Sweet (Toxieophl^a spectabilie). 

- E. IIh uter. —1, The Bulbous Fumitory (Oorydalis 

bulbosa)- Rastnck, Yorks.— It may be Mlkania scan- 

dens, but we must have a better specimen, with a piece of 

the stem.- U. K. 5 —Rook Cress (Arabia albida) easily 

increased by seed or from cuttings. 


Catalogues received. — Wm. Wallace and Co, 

Bensbon Nijraery, Jonjistona, K B .—List of Pansies 
Violas, and Early-flowering chrysanthemums, etc. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS# 

TREE PEONIES IN SCOTLAND AND 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
There are many northern admirers of the 
Moutan or Tree-Paeonies who are deterred 
from cultivating these noble and brilliant 
plants by the fear ot their tenderness—a 
dread not altogether groundless, seeing that 
they are frequently badly cut in spring by 
frost and their beauty for the season hope¬ 
lessly destroyed, even if they are not per¬ 
manently injured. Thus they are generally 
planted in but few Scottish gardens, ana 
where they are attempted it is usually in the 
warmest and sunniest position at command. 
This is generally an error, as the plants start 
too early into growth, with the result that 
the late frosts we almost invariably experi¬ 
ence play havoc with the young and tender 
growths, and the hopes of the season are 
almost certainly frustrated and the plants 
themselves greatly weakened. This is more 
pronounced in the case of Ptecnies which re¬ 
ceive the early morning sun, and it will be ob¬ 
served that those which do not get the sun 
until midday are not so liable to injury os 
those exposed to the east or south-east. It 
is thus desirable that this point should be 
considered, and a cooler position chosen. In 
many cases a western exposure, but shel¬ 
tered from cold winds, will be found the best. 
Even this precaution fails, however, when we 
have unusually severe late frosts following 
upon a mild winter which has caused vegeta¬ 
tion to begin abnormally early. A season 
such as the present has been is one of the 
worst for such plants as the Tree-Paeonies, 
and we may consequently expect to hear 
many complaints of injury to these fine plants. 

It is thus necessary at times to afford some 
artificial shelter, and several plans are 
adopted more or less successfully. Among 
the least satisfactory is that of covering the 
plants up with mats, which, if left on too long, 
frequently bring about the very evil they are 
intended to prevent. Spruce branches and 
those of a similar character are also em¬ 
ployed, but even these are frequently fixed too 
closely and weaken the growths too much for 
their endurance when eventually exposed, or 
produce drawn and weakly shoots. The best 
protection I have hitherto seen has been 
afforded by Laurel branches, cut to a good 
length, so as to rather overtop the Paeonies, 
and stuck firmly into the soil round and 
among the plants. This seems but a slight 
protection, but it is quite enough for the 
requisite shelter, and the wind circulating 
freely among the branches and leaves, to¬ 
gether with the light, which is not materially 
checked, hardens off the growths and pre¬ 
vents them becoming tender and weakly. 
Only the other day I was examining a num¬ 
ber of plants thus protected, and it was 
wonderful how uninjured-they w r ere, though 
they had come through practitfalfj ti ^ftarkst 
frost of the season witlS»J SneiteD wyemd 
the Laurel branches. One strong pmnt in 


favour of this method is that it is not so un¬ 
sightly in a garden as a sheltering zone of 
mats or even of Spruce branches, and the 
break of Tree-Paeonies, with their Laurel 
branches about them, looked quite well so 
long as the leaves of the Laurels were green, 
which colour they retain for a long time at 
this season. One hopes that these hints 
upon the subject may be serviceable to other 
readers than these in Scotland, for there are 
many north of England gardens where similar 
troubles are experienced. 

Dumfries. S. Arnott. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Iris Monspur. —With me this handsome 
hybrid ran up to a height of 5 feet last sum¬ 
mer and gave a rich display of bloom. This 
is a really fine border plant, and is one of 
those things that can be satisfactorily grown 
in any fair garden soil. Like all members 
of the Iris family, however, it dislikes stag¬ 
nant moisture at the* roots, and loves an 
abundance of sunshine and air, without 
which the yield of bloom will be small. It 
grows with freedom, and loves some nourish¬ 
ment, applied during the winter or early 
spring months, so that it is washed down to 
the roots by the time the plants come into 
full growth. 

Sempervivum Verloti.— For poor, dry 
soils where little will flourish the various 
members of the Houseleek family are invalu¬ 
able. No amount of dry weather seems to 
affect them. All one has to do is to place 
them in suitable conditions, and there will 
seldom be need for after care. The one 
thing they dislike, and that is in the long 
run fatal to them, is stagnant moisture 
round the crowns during the resting season, 
as being of a fleshy nature they are sure to 
rot off near the ground. On rockwork they 
are quite at home, and should always be put 
in the driest and sunniest position. The sub¬ 
ject of the present notice can be recom¬ 
mended as a free-growing species that, in 
well drained soils, can be used as a front-row 
plant in the herbaceous border. During the 
growing time the leaves are olive-green, but 
on the approach of winter the tips take on a 
reddish tint, which is more or less pro¬ 
nounced, according to the amount of sun and 
air the plants are exposed to. 

Anemone japonica Prinz Heinrich.— 
This is one of the best of the newer varieties 
of this fine autumn-blooming plant. It is 
the deepest coloured double-flowered kind 
that has hitherto been raised, and will con¬ 
trast well with such fine white novelties as 
Beaute Parfaite, Vase d’Argent, and Whirl¬ 
wind. • It has the merit of being compact of 
habit and is very free-flowering. We can¬ 
not have too many of these beautiful Ane¬ 
mones, which make our gardens gay during 
the late autumn months. They come into 
bloom just when early frosts and heavy 
autumnal rains have tarnished the beauty of 
tender bedding plants, and what a wealth of 
bloom they yield for cutting ! For room de¬ 
coration nothing can be finer than these 
Japan Anemones; they have a much lighter 


appearance than early flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and are much more easily grown. 

Hemerocallis Gold-dust. — The new 
hybrid forms of the Day Lily cannot be over¬ 
looked by lovers of hardy flowers. The 
above-mentioned and Sovereign are fine addi¬ 
tions to a very useful family of hardy peren¬ 
nials. They are apparently between that 
useful species flava and Dumortieri. They 
are free in growth, and bloom with much 
freedom, and, like all members of the family, 
are by no means fastidious as regards soil, 
but dearly love a deeply-stirred, well-enriched 
root-run. 

Tiarella cordifolia.— Although I have 
grown the Foam-flower some years, I have 
never seen it so finely coloured as at the 
present time. A bed containing about a 
score of plants is one solid mass of bright 
bronzy-red. It is one of the prettiest things 
I have ever seen in the winter. Last spring 
I transplanted my stock, and as the plants 
had not been doing well I put them into well- 
enriched ground and tended them in the mat¬ 
ter of watering in hot summer weather. The 
rich colour is probably due to good growth 
made, generous culture, putting substance 
into the foliage, but climatic influence may 
have in some measure helped. We had plenty 
of fine days in autumn, and the weather 
generally during the winter has been moist 
and mild. 

Anemone blanda is undoubtedly one < f 
our meet precious spring flowers. At time cf 
writing (January 25th), the first flowers are 
showing colour. The flowers closely resemble 
those of A. apennina, having the same 
lovely blue tint, but I do not think that it is 
so easily accommodated. A. apennina will 
thrive in any fairly free soil and in anv situa¬ 
tion, only requiring a fair amount of sun¬ 
shine to sufficiently mature the corms, without 
which it does not bloom with the freedom 
natural to it. A. blanda must have a well- 
drained position, and loves a little peat mixed 
with the natural compost. The soil must be 
of a nature that precludes any danger cf its 
coming into a sour, semi-water-logged condi¬ 
tion in the winter. Coming into bloom at so 
early a season, it should really be called a 
winter flower, for it is contemporary with the 
Aconite and Christmas Rose. Hard frosts and 
cold winds are apt to tarnish the beauty of 
the flowers, so that wherever possible a shel¬ 
tered position should be chosen. A cosy nook, 
from which frost is in a measure warded off 
by the overhanging branches of deciduous 
trees, but where the sun comes, is an ideal 
place for this charming little hardy plant. 

Adonib AMURENSI8.— Larger and much 
earlier than its well-known relative, A. 
vernalis, this new-comer must take a high 
place among hardy flowers that form the van¬ 
guard of the floral procession. In a general 
way, it blooms in February, but this year it 
commenced to open its bright yellow blos¬ 
soms in the middle of January. It appears 
to be as hardy and as easily grown as the 
older form. The. Adonis- makes roots much 
as Christmas Roses do ; they run down to a 
depth quite oiit-of proportion to the height 
nf the nlants. thus indientina the neeri fnr 
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thoroughly stirring the soil to a depth of 
«1 nitc 18 inches. In light soils that have never 
been moved in this way the plants are apt to 
suffer from drought after blooming. 

Crocus vitellinus.— The bright yellow 
blossoms of this species contrast well with the 
more sober tints of C. Imperati, Tauri, and 
other winter-blooming species. It is a pity 
that the owners of villa gardens are not bet¬ 
ter acquainted with this class of hardy bul¬ 
bous' plants, which are as easily grown as the 
common spring blooming kinds, and, when 
once planted in well-prepared soil, are a joy 
for ever, only needing dividing and replanting 
every three or four years. 

Cvclamen Coum!— Plauted in group#* of 
from six to a score of bulbs, this little specie#* 
makes a brave show during January and 
February. The perfect hardiness of this 
Cyclamen has often been a matter of surprise 
to me. Many things are so far hardy that hard 
frost alone does not injure them, but very 
cold winds seem to affect them, and the 
beauty of the blooms is tarnished by spells of 
cold weather. Coloured Primroses, for in¬ 
stance, are as hardy as any plant can well be, 
and yet a sharp frost at blooming time will 
destroy their freshness. C. Coum, on the 
contrary, does not suffer in this way, the 
flowers remaining fresh and bright through 
periods of hard frost. After a sharp frost 


ground, too, is necessary, so that the growth 
is sturdy and short-jointed, while it will 
enable the plant to withstand a period of 
drought during the height of summer. Among 
the many things suitable for sowing out-of- 
doors, mention may be made of Larkspurs, 
Godetias, Clarkias, Linums, Cornflowers, 
Mignonette, Nigella, Chrysanthemums, Core¬ 
opsis, Bartonia, Alonsoa, Sweet Sultan, 
Eschscholtzia, Eutoca, Gaillardia, Gypso- 
phila. Lupins, Hawkweed, Papaver, Phacelia, 
Sweet Peas, and Scabious. The undermen¬ 
tioned require to be sown in pGts, pans, or 
boxes, and given glass accommodation, such 
as a greenhouse or cold-frames, shading the 
soil until germination takes place: Asters, 
Stocks, Dianthus, Phlox Drummondi, Mari¬ 
golds, Helichrysums, Zinnias, Nemesia, 
Salpiglossis, Tagetes, Petunias,Verbenas, etc. 
These must be pricked out about 3 inches 
apart as soon as fit to handle, and in planting 
out allow* a space of 9 inches to 12 inches 
between each plant, six to nine forming a nice 
group. Devonian. 

THE ARCTOTIS. 

Since these plants are mostly natives of 
Namaqualaud, in South Africa, they are, over 
the greater portion of England, grown 
under glass, but in the south west may be 


are in the best of health. A far finer Arctotis 
than the last-named, however, is A. aureola, 
which I procured under the name of A. 
aureola robusta, but cannot find that it 
differs in any respect from the typical A. 
aureola. It bears bright orange flowers, 
each from 3 inches to 4 inches across, and 
has bloomed in the open throughout the 
whole of the past winter. Indeed, it is 
practically a continuous bloomer, which A. 
aspera arborescens is not. Its blossoms are 
very handsome, and bring to mind the flowers 
of the rare Chilian Mutisia decurrens. It is- 
by no means so rank a grower as the last 
named species, a plant that I have had fer 
three years being now under 4 feet across. 
When bearing dozens of its bright orange 
flowers in the summer it presents a striking 
picture. I can strongly recommend anyone 
who can grow’ the Arctotis in the open to add 
this beautiful species to his collection. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 

SOME OF THE NEWER SWEET PEAS. 
Within the last few years considerable 
change has taken place in the lists of Sweet 
Peas. The size, form, colour, and freedom 
of flowering have been considerably improved. 
I looked through a very large collection of 
Sw’eet Peas last season, and among the 
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sorts of fairly recent introduction were 
Bolton’s Pink, a new variety of the 
finest quality, and quite distinct. The 
form is good, the standard being especi¬ 
ally bold, and each spray invariably 
carries either three or four handsome 
flowers. The colour is a shade of bright 
pink. Countess Spencer has been re¬ 
presented in many varying forms dur¬ 
ing fhe last two years, but the true 
form is chaste and beautiful. The wavy 
standard and the pretty pale pink, with 
darker colour on the edge of the 
flowers, enhance its beauty. Florence 
Molvneux, raised by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., is a vigorous-growing sort, de¬ 
veloping its blossoms on long, erect 
stalks, with very often three or four 
blooms on each spray. The form is 
good, and the colour, which is some¬ 
what uncertain, is white, suffused with 
carmine. David R. Williamson, a new 
indigo blue flower, is not distinct 
enough, and we have better quality in 
older sorts. Dora Breadmore, which 
at one time many growers appeared to 
think much of, is somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing, the flowers having a tendency to 
come with a double standard. It is a 
large flower of a creamy-buff colour, 
and is good at times. Gladys Unwin 
is another fine new variety. The 
flow’ers are large and are developed 
to the number of three or four on 


the leaves look blackened and the flowers are 1 
bent to the ground, but as soon as the tem¬ 
perature rises they recover their pristine 
freshness and look* as bright as if frest had 
never touched them. 

By fleet. J. Cornhill. 

HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. 

No garden is complete without some of the 
many showy as well as useful varieties that 
come under the heading of these notes. As a 
rule, the seed is sown much too thick or not 
thinned out half enough as soon as fit to 
handle, with the result that the plants are 
starved with so many in such a small piece 
cf ground. Hence the poor specimens 
usually found when neglected as above stated. 
It is a*good plan to form a circle 1 foot or so 
across, making the surface as level as pos¬ 
sible, as some of the seed is very small, and 
• fails to come through if sown on uneven 
ground and covered with much soil. The 
finer the seed the less covering it requires ; 
merely a dusting of soil is all that is needed 
in such cases. Early April is usually the best 
time to sow in the open ground, and where 
the plants are to flower ; the thinnings can 
well be transplanted, if required, choosing a 
showery time for the work. It is useless to 
sow on poor, hungcy^oil, and, oa the other 
hand, do not let it be/T*er rjHaI f* foliage 
will be at 'the elpeHiwJdf ftfcwbW. Firm 


met with in perfect health in the open. 
Arctotis grandis (figured on p. 81), which was 
brought out with a great flourish of trumpets 
a few years ago, though bearing handsome 
flowers when they are expanded in the sun¬ 
shine, is a disappointing plant, since its 
grow th is so rank that its branches are liable 
to be snapped off by strong winds, unless each 
is tied to a separate stick, which much de¬ 
tracts from the plant’s appearance. The 
flowers are white, each from 3 inches to 
4 inches across, and tinged with lavender-blue 
at the back of the petals, and are closed, ex¬ 
cept when the sun shines. The plant is an 
annual or biennial, and not a perennial, as 
has been sometimes asserted. A. aspera 
arborescens (which is figured to-day) is 
a true perennial, and makes fine bushes in 
South Devon and Cornwall, where specimens 
6 feet through and 3 feet or more in height 
may often be seen bearing hundreds of 
flowers. The blossoms white, with a ring of 
yellow around their central, black eye, are 
each about 3 inches in diameter. The foli¬ 
age is very handsome, the leaves being deeply 
cut. about 8 inches in length, and white on 
their undersides. It is a rampant grower, a 
small plant often making a spread of 5 feet in 
a year. For this reason it should be planted 
in" the poorest soil and the sunniest position 
possible. My plants are growing in stones 
I and grit at the top of a retaining wall, and 


each sprav. The standard is wavy, as 
in Countess Spencer, and the colour 
is a good self-pink. Quite novel are the 
flowers of Miss II. C. Philbrick, a pale blue 
self The only thing against this new variety 
is it & want of size. A very free-flowering 
kind, and one of the best garden varieties, 
is Mrs. II. Kendall Barnes, a strong grower 
that develops lovely pink and cream blos¬ 
soms that look well under artificial light. In 
Romolo Piazanni the flowers are slightly 
hooded, and the colour may be described as 
a shade of violet-blue. Under certain con¬ 
ditions some growers see a shade of mauve in 
the flowers. Annie Stark is a sport from 
Dorothy Eckfcrd, but it must be regarded as 
a flower of poor quality. The colour is white, 
flushed with pink. Orange Countess is a fixed 
sport from Countess Spencer. The bold, 
wavy standard is of an orange-salmon eolour, 
and* the wings are of a lovely rosy-salmon. 
This variety and Helen Lewis are regarded 
as svnonymous. Janet Scott, a lovely flesh- 
pink variety, is quite distinct, and also free- 
flowering. John Ingman, as seen at Mark’s 
Tev, is another good sort. It is, no doubt, 
a sport from Countess Spencer, partaking of 
the charming wavy characteristics cf that 
handsome variety. The colour, as seen here, 
was orange-red standard and rose wings. 
The soft pink blooms of Lady Aberdare were 
pleasing, but owinj| to He disposition to sport, 
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this variety loses considerably. Black 
Michael is likely to be somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. Although a good Sweet Pea of a red¬ 
dish-maroon shade of colour, this variety will 
not compare with Black Knight, which is 
generally admitted to be the best of its colour. 

_ D. B. C. 

DAHLIAS. 

Many would-be purchasers of Dahlia plants, 
ordering now, are often disappointed because 
plants do not come in at once. Apart from 
the danger incidental to sending plants fresh 
from warmth, long journeys bv rail, or other¬ 
wise, traders know that, it is better for their 
reputations, and still better for purchasers, 
that the plants recently rooted as cuttings in 
heat should remain in their possession for 
yet a few weeks longer, to enable them to be¬ 
come well rooted, and be gradually hardened 


growth, beyond what will be seen on plants 
that have but just come in, and hence had no 
such assistance. Dahlias are generally late 
summer bloomers, and it is well to get them 
into flower as early as possible. There is no 
fear that they will fail to bloom later. They 
do bloom abundantly till frosts kill them. It 
is too often the lot of those who put out small 
plants late to see frosts kill them in the 
autumn, just when full of bloom. 

_A. D. 

PAMPAS GRASS. 

In most gardens one or more plants of the 
Pampas Grass are to be found, and few 
things are so handsome in the late summer, 
with a score or so of feathery plumes. The 
plants thrive luxuriantly by the side of 
! streams or lakes, and also show to much ad- 


plant, and should be planted for variety. The 
Pampas Grass enjoys a good deep loamy soil 
and a plentiful water supply during summer, 
if planted on dry banks, where it best shows 
off the flower-heads. For winter decoration 
the plumes should be cut before they are 
fully expanded, and dried (the tops) in not 
too warm an oven, or over the kitchen range, 
this preventing, to some extent, the falling 
to pieces of the inflorescences. Arundo con- 
spicua, which must not be confounded with 
Gynerium argenteum, the Pampas Grass 
alluded to above, 1 treat in a similar manner 
as regards cutting into order. This pushes 
up the plumes in July and August, and al¬ 
though these are not so massive as those of 
the Pampas proper, they are, nevertheless, 
very effective, and may well take the place 
of the former in very cold districts or exposed 
positions. Arundo Donax, a Reed of strong 
grow’th by the w T ater side, should be 
cut close to the ground each spring 
to encourage strong growths from the 
base. J. Mayne. 

Bict on. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Arctotia grandis. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Uaslemere. <See page 80.) 


in cool-houses before despatching them. So 
treated they reach their destinations in ex* | 
eellent condition. Being well rooted, each 
plant can be turned out of its pot, be 
wrapped in paper, and with a little Moss 
about the leafage, may be packed in small 
space, and in a box or basket will travel fully j 
a thousand miles unharmed. When received < 
the purchaser should at once repot the 
plants into 5-inch pots (48’s), using good soil, 
and stand them into a frame shut close, but 
fully exposed to light, though thinly shaded 
from the mid-day sun. After a week’s close 
treatment air may be given gradually, and t 
the third week the plants be fully exposed I 
all day, but covered up at night, lest late i 
frosts appear. In the meantime, the -|oung 
plants will have bec„o*e wfltk ro jfeiJJ /»d, 
when planned otit at theVealV*F UuOw^Aw’ly i 
in June, on rich, deeply-worked sofVAvill be ' 


vantage as isolated specimens in the pleasure- 
ground. At this time of the year the plants 
present a very untidy appearance, and re¬ 
quire attention in the matter of trimming or 
cutting back with a pair of hand-shears to 
within 3 feet or 5 feet of the ground, accord¬ 
ing to the size and age of the specimen. Old 
plants of several years’ standing get hollow in 
the centre, where a mass of dead foliage will 
be found. This should be pulled away and 
burnt with the tops, using a pair of leather 
gloves in the operation, as the Grass-like 
foliage cuts almost like a knife. April is the 
best season to plant, and there are two or 
three varieties, one having quite white spikes. 
This is the best and usually much earlier to 
throw up, which is a great advantage, as the i 
autumnal gales and early frosts -often dis- j 
figure those that are so late in flowering, i 
One has purplish spikes. This is the male ' 


The toad in the garden.— In your 
issue of February 10th, “ T. T. H.” 
says a good word for the oft-despised 
toad. I am at one with all he there 
says in its favour. For many years 
1 "have considered the toad amongst 
my best friends to rid the houses, 
frames, etc., of insects. It is no un¬ 
common thing to seo toads in the 
warm-houses moving along by the 
walls, catching any insects that run 
up these walls. On fruit-house bor¬ 
ders the toads eat worms, slugs, etc. 
Each season when I plant out Melons 
and Cucumbers in frames I place one 
or more in the frame, and although 
they make a hole to hide themselves 
by day, you can see them moving 
about in the evening for food. I 
know’ nothing so useful in Mushroom- 
houses as toads to keep down wood- 
lice. In one place where I lived I 
found the Mushroom-house infested 
with wood-lice, and I cleared them 
by having toads in the house. Some 
say winter is over cn the appearance 
of the first toad in the open garden. 
1 saw' the first this year in the open 
on February 17th.— Dorset. 

Sedum coeruleum.— This is a 

pretty annual species, which, on 
account of its producing lovely pale 
blue flow’ers, should find a place on 
every rock garden. I usually sow a 
packet of seed each season, and as 
this germinates freely, there is not 
the least difficulty whatever in rais¬ 
ing a quantity tf plants. Planting 
may be done at any time towards the 
end of May. I have seen it stated 
that it will sow itself, but have never 
yet found a single plant either in or 
near to the places occupied by the 
plants ih previous years. It is a 
capital subject for filling bare 
spaces with, because, being shallow- 
rooted, there is no need to disturb 
bulbs or any other plant which may 
have died down. When planting 
such sites, an inch or so of a light 
rich compost, placed on the surface, 
suffices for its needs.—A. W. 

ActaeaS.— Most of the varieties of this 
genus are well worthy of cultivation, both in 
herbaceous borders and in the wild garden. 
In the first place, they produce very graceful 
racemes of white flowers, which may be de¬ 
scribed as miniature forms of the well-known 
Cimicifuga racemosa. The racemes in the 
latter instance attain a height of from 5 feet 
to 6 feet, while in the former they range from 
2} feet to 3 feet. Beautiful and valuable as 
the variety of Cimicifuga named is, it cannot 
compare w’ith the Actmas for general useful¬ 
ness, because in the latter case the flowers are 
succeeded by berries, some being white, 
others red, and, in the case of A. spicata, 
they are black when ripe. The Actreas are, 
therefore, very-tiHiamfeiltal long after the 
flowers of s Qi niiirif uga iracepjosa, a recover—i n 
fact, I httVe* lfad-the-e>eri*ic« m-' gbdd condi- 
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tion before now until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. The berries are considered to be poison¬ 
ous, so that if the spikes are cut for indoor 
decoration they should be destroyed when 
dispensed with, and not left lying about. 
Ordinary garden soil forms a suitable root¬ 
ing medium, and once they are planted leave 
them alone. The root-stocks or rhizomes 
mav be divided either in autumn or spring.— 
S. P. K. 

Lilies for exhibition.— Please give me the 
names of a dozen good border Lilies for exhibition 
that would bloom about July 12th?— Cemetery. 

[It is not an easy matter to give a list of 
flowering plants for blooming on any particu¬ 
lar date, as so much depends upon the 
weather and other matters. The following 
list of good border Lilies shown at the sum¬ 
mer exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, held at Chelsea last year, on July 
12th, should supply exactly the information 
you require:—Lilium auratum, L. Browni, 
L. candidum, L. chalcedonicum, L. crcceum, 
L. elegans Orange Queen, L. elegans venus- 
tum, L. Hansoni, L. longiflorum, L. Marta- 
gon album, L. Martagon Catoni, L. parda- 


japonica, neat evergreen shrubs, white 
flowerR, spring; Zenobia sneciosa pulveru- 
lenta, large Lily of the Valley-like flowers, 
about midsummer, and very handsome leaves 
of a bluish glaucous tint. As edging, you 
have the choice of numerous hardy Heaths, 
chief of them being Erica cinerea, varieties 
of which differ from white to red, about mid¬ 
summer ; Erica carnea and E. carnea alba, 
mid-winter; E. mediterranea, lilac-rose ; E. 
mediterranea alba, white, spring; E. medi¬ 
terranea hybrida, from December onwards ; 
Erica tetralix, August; Erica vagans, and 
numerous varieties of the Ling or Heather, 
Erica vulgaris, August and September. To 
these must be added St. Daboec’s Heath 
(Dabcecia polifolia), and its white variety, 
both of which bloom from May to September. 
Lilies best suited for association with these 
shrubs are Lilium auratum, Browni, Bur- 
banki, canadense, giganteum, pardalinum, 
specicsum, and superbum.] 

CHIONODOXA BOISSIERI. 
Chionodoxa Boissieri (here figured) is a 
distinct geographical variety, and comes 


seed the Brassica family till the wild Kale 
growing close to the garden is out of flower. 
In most stocks of vegetables you can see 
some few plants far better than the others. 
These should be set aside for seed. The 
same holds good with flowers, and to obtain 
a constant and fine strain of anything much 
time and patience are needed. Seeing so 
many things have a tendency to go back, 1 
am convinced much can be done with Pota¬ 
toes by selecting tubers from the most robust 
plants, continuing this yearly.] 

Plants for south-west border.— Will you 
kindly give me the names of a few plants likely to 
thrive on a rather shady, damp, south-west border, 
which does not get the sun till mid-day? The follow¬ 
ing, I And, do well—vis., Kerria japonica, Winter 
Jasmine, and Everlasting Pea (on the wall), Japanese 
Anemone, Autumn Phlox, Solomon's Seal, St. John’s 
Wort, tall white Campanula, and scarlet Musk. 1 
should like some rather low-growing plants, to flower 
in June and July. Would dwarf alpine Phlox and 
Campanula carpatica do in such a situation?—H. F., 
Leicester. 

[If you have room on the wall, you should 
plant Lupinus arboreus, training" it as you 
would a Peach-tree or Nectarine. It is one 
of the most beautiful of all flowering plants 



Chionodoxa Boissieri. From a photograph in Messrs. Barr and Sons’ nursery at Thames Ditton. 


linum, L. testaceum, and L. umbellatum 
Diadem.] 

Plants for peat bed.-I am making up at the 
end of a lawn a new bed, about 13 feet long by 
4 feet wide. I propose to All it with peat mainly 
and some loam and leaf-mould. What plants would 
succeed there besides Azaleas and Rhododendrons? 
The peat is not first class, but Rhododendrons grow 
well in the neighbourhood In similar stuff. I should 
like the names of some Liliums, not too expensive, 
which will become established in peat or such a 
mixture as I intend to use, and should be glad of 
any guidance ns to the best way to plant to get a 
fairly constant show of flower? The bed is taken 
out of the chalk under turf, and is about 2 feet 
0 inches deep.—A. L. S. 

[Besides the Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
referred to by you, there are many other peat- 
loving shrubs whose ornamental features are 
of a nigh order. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned Clethra alnifolia, spikes of white 
flowers, September; Gaultheria procum- 
bens, a creeping evergreen with bronzy leaves 
and red berries in winter ; Kalmia angusti- 
folia, a neat bush, 2 feet high, with rosy-red 
flowers in spring ; Kalmia glauca, 18 inches, 
deep rose, spring ; K. latifolia, a larger shrub 
with ro9e-coloured Aojk^ts ; Ledum -latifolium, 
2 feet, white flowers, y-mrir^ IBgrnettya 
mucronnta in l-A^loured 

berries in winter; Pieris floriSunda and P. 


nearest to C. Tmolusi, but has, if any¬ 
thing, a larger white centre—in fact, the 
flower might be described as “ white, tipped 
blue.” It comes into bloom after C. Lucilia?, 
C. sardensis, and C. gigantea. 


Selecting flowers and vegetables.— Being n 
constant reader of your valuable paper, and very 
keen on gardening, I was much interested in the con- 
| tribution by “ Dorset,” headed “ Vegetables and 
Flowers: Selection of,” In the issue of March 2-»th. 

; page 38. If “Dorset” would kindly give me any 
further information he can, as to how roiueing and 
selecting are accomplished, 1 shall be most greteful? 
My plants are all from thoroughly good stock, and 
I am most anxious to be able to use r.iy ovn seeds, 
and yet be certain of no degeneration.--I NEON. 

[In working up a strain of any flower cr 
vegetable close observation is necessary. In 
the process of selection you have to destroy 
a very large number of plants when the first 
blooms open. Many are loth to do this. 
Another disadvantage to raising fine strains 
is that the owner is often surrounded by 
other gardens in which plants of the same 
order are growing, or, probably, native 
plants of the same order are growing wild, 
hence mixing takes place either by bee, in¬ 
sect, or wind agency, unless your choice 
stock is in some way protected. I cannot 


for the position indicated. Other plants 
likely to suit your purpose are Primula Sie- 
boldi in variety (red, white, lilac, etc.), P. 
japonica, P. Cashmeriana, ‘Inula glandules.', 
‘Trollius asiaticus, *T. Orange Globe, 
*Spira?a Filipendula plena, ‘Campanula 
Moerheimi (a grand wnite), C. carpatica 
alba, C. turbinata, C. muralis (very dwarf). 
Anemone sylvestris, Phlox amoena, P. Nel- 
soni, P. frondosa, Saxifraga Rliei, S. granu- 
lata plena, S. Wallacei, S. Guildford Seed¬ 
ling, Megasea cordifolia purpurea, double 
white Arabia, Lychnis Viscaria plena, and 
many more. Those marked thus, *, are about 
2 feet in height, the remainder from 6 inches 
to 15 inches high. In the autumn you could 
plant Spanish Irises, the bulbs of which are 
very cheap, the plants flowering in June. 
The old double white Rocket is usually a 
success in such places.] 

Linarias brighten up a garden, and those who 
intend sowing annuals this spring should think of th? 
annual forms of LinAria. Those who have town 
gardens, and who often get a good deal of smoke, 
will find Linarias give a deal of satisfaction, some 
times blooming most profusely where one would 
hardly expect-thjngs to grow at all. In a mixed 
packet of seed one can get a nice assortment of 
coloujYjand they do rnu 'h f<Til^i^jj1]~oHeerfulness to a 
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OROHID8. 

LISSOCHILUS HORSFALLn. 

The photograph from which the illustration 
of this stately species was prepared was taken 
in the gardens of the Right Hon. Lord 
Rothschild, at Tring Park, Tring. The 


flowered at Tring were imported from West 
Africa, and on arrival were potted in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, crocks, and sand, and 
treated as an ordinary sub tropical Nymphoea. 
The plants in pots were stood in about 
4 inches of water in April, 1905, and they 
grew very quickly in that way until Septem¬ 
ber, when the water had to be lowered for the 



Lissochilus Horsfallii. From a photograph in the gardens at Tring Park. 


species was first sent to this country from benefit of the Lilies. The plants were then 
Old Calabar to Mr. Horsfall, of Bellamour removed into a large span-roofed house, fac- 
Hall, Staffordshire, in whose collection it ing south, where they completed their growth, 
flowered in October, 1864; but, like many They were shown in flower at the Royal 
other difficult Orchids to cultivate, it was : Horticultural Society’s meeting on March 
soon lost. It has probably been imported | 6th, when the Orchid Committee awarded 
several times since, but'np^one AfilfacHis to j the species a first-class certificate. The four 
have bdfin »uccessful \jri Qigain fine specimens which were exhibited, one of 

until now, at Tring Parlf7 The pj^ujrts which 1 which had three spikes of bloom, and 


arranged with Asparagus and tall Palms, 
made a very fine 'tind attractive group. In 
addition to the F.C.C. a silver Flora medal 
was awarded to the grower for culture. All 
through the growing season the plants were 
kept in a temperature of 68 degs. to 70 degs. 
at night, ana frequent waterings of liquid- 
manure were given, the result being that the 
specimens produced broad green lanceolate 
leaves and stout, erect spikes, some being 
nearly 5 feet in height, and bearing from fifty 
to one hundred flowers, and buds on each 
spike. The sepals, about, an inch long, are 
bent backwards and tinged with purplish- 
brown. The petals, spreading and extending 
forward, are white, suffused with rose, the 
lip funnel-shaped at the base, the side lobes 
erect and rounded, green with crimson-purple 
markings, base of the lip white, streaked 
with purple. 

Mr. Dye, the gardener at Tring Park, well 
deserves the congratulations of all Orchid 
growers on his successful treatment of this 
handsome, but difficult to grow, species. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dendrobium speciosum—I will feel obliged 
by the Editor of Gardening Illustrated telling me 
the name of the enclosed Orchid and the treatment 
for it?—P. B. S. 

[The Orchid flower sent for identification 
is that of Dendrobium speciosum, from Aus¬ 
tralia. Soon after the plant has done flower¬ 
ing it will commence to grow, -when repot* 
ting may be done, if it is found necessary to 
do so. This species will thrive very well in 
the ordinary flower-pot, which should be 
rather more than half filled with drainage, 
the compost consisting of fibrous peat and 
living Sphagnum Moss in eaual parts, with 
a moderate quantity of small crocks and a 
little coarse silver sand mixed with it. Pot 
the plant moderately firmly and stand it in 
a vinery at work, or a moderately warm green¬ 
house will suit its requirements. Water 
freely, but care must be taken not to rot the 
young growths. A light position in the house 
is beneficial towards getting strong flowering 
growths. When these are fully grown, allow 
the plant to have a decided rest, and no bet¬ 
ter place can be found than with the Vines 
after the Grapes are cut. While at rest keep 
the soil quite dry until the flowering season 
again comes round, when a rather more genial 
atmosphere is necessary for the proper de¬ 
velopment of the spikes and flowers.] 


RO 8 E 8 . 

A FEW SIMPLE HINTS ON PRUNING. 
So much has been written in past years in 
Gardening Illustrated relating to pruning 
Roses that it will be needless now to dwell 
upon the subject in the same manner, for all 
who possess back numbers can refer to such 
articles. But as this journal finds its way 
constantly into the hands of beginners I pro¬ 
pose to give a few simple hints on pruning. 

If this is the first season in the life of the 
plants, pruning will be simple. Those plants 
put out last autumn should be pruned rather 
severely. The strong growers, such as have 
made shoots 4 feet to 5 feet in length prune 
back to from 9 inches to 12 inches from the 
ground. Varieties known as climbing prune 
back to about 2 feet from the ground. The 
moderate-growing sorts should be cut down to 
within 5 inches or 6 inches of their base. 
Standard Roses are pruned somewhat more 
severely than dwarfs. Roses of the Rambler 
race, planted to grow as free bushes, do not 
prune at all. Ramblers planted on arches 
and pergolas may be pruned to a length of 
4 feet to 6 feet—that is, the ripe, hard shoots. 
Any that are soft and pithy cut right down to 
the ground. It is usual where expense is not 
considered, to plant a dwarf-growing sort to 
clothe the base of the pillar or pergola, but 
this is best carried out in the second or third 
year after planting the Ramblers. Where 
this will not be done a shoot upon each 
Climber or Rambler should be cut back right 
to the ground the second year, repeating this 
every year, then new shoots are produced 
from the baser,, Climbiog Roses planted upon 
walls are best if spread out fan-shape, then 
their igrowth^EW_fi|;ikJyfyit be much 
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curtailed, supposing they are well ripened. 
This spreading out will encourage the lower 
eyes to break out into new growth, and the 
old wood may be gradually cut away in 
future. 

The obiect in all Rose-growing is to have 
some really well ripened young wood every 
year, for it is from such wood that the best 
Roses are produced. The novice should be 
observant. Some Roses bloom freely, even 
if cut down to the ground each year, and fre¬ 
quently such varieties give the best display 
in the autumn, as they are compelled to make 
new wood. Other varieties grow freely but 
blossom very sparsely. Such Roses should 
have their ripened wood retained from 
15 inches to 18 inches long, and even 2 feet 
long would not be too much in some cases. 
Such Roses as Clio, Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Mrs. J. Laing need pruning on these 
lines. It should be borne in mind that vigor¬ 
ous-growing sorts that make annual growths 
5 feet to 7 feet or so in length, may be in¬ 
duced to yield blossom freely by just arching 
over ripened growths. Drive a peg into the 
ground and attach the shoot to it by means 
of a string. These growths will be some¬ 
what in form of a lialf-moon, as it is not 
essential they should be horizontal. Num¬ 
bers of useful button-hole buds may be ob¬ 
tained in this way which would be lost if 
the growth be hard pruned. In plants more 
than a year old there are what are called 
lateral growths—that is, small shoots spring¬ 
ing from the previous year’s wood. If such 
laterals are numerous, reduce their number 
by cutting some quite out. Then the best 
are left about 4 inches or 5 inches long, the 
smallest 1 inch and 2 inches. 

Many amateurs make the mistake of re¬ 
taining thin, weak shoots, with young growth 
started into leaf, fearing to prune past such 
young growth. It is useless retaining such 
wood, for the flowers, if they come, will be 
crippled or worthless, and the plant is 
usually infested with caterpillars. Cut past 
the young growth in the case of the ordinary 
dwarf Roses. In the Rambler class one is 
obliged to leave some. The loss of sap may 
be prevented by using painter’s knotting. As 
soon as a plant is pruned just paint the cut 
parts with a little of the knotting, applied 
with a thin label. This answers a double 
purpose, as it also prevents the stem-boring 
fly from laying its eggs in the pith of the 
shoots. 

Pot-grown plants need not be pruned 
the first year. Where Ramblers are planted 
from pots it is a good plan to cut down one 
of the growths at time of planting, suppos¬ 
ing they have more than one. There is a 
class of plant that is very valuable for quickly 
furnishing arches and pergolas. These are 
plants originally grown in the open and 
potted up into 8-inch pots. They are grown 
outdocr3 the first year, and then are ready 
for sale. Such plants are excellent value, 
fnr thry are much better rooted than grafted 
pl.ir..‘s produced under glass. These plants 
ree 1 net ho pruned at Ine time of planting. 
If in good soil, the growth they make as soon 
as planted out is enormous. 

Roses planted for hedges, do net prune 
the first year. The second year cut down 
one or two of the growths, and each year 
following. The tops are regulated by the 
desired height. 

The Penzance Briers and other wild¬ 
like Roses should be scarcely pruned at all. 

Roses in pots should be pruned fairly 
hard, excepting the true Tea-scented group. 
These should be moderately cut back if 
quantity of buds is wanted ; but, if quality be 
desired, even they should be pruned to good 
sound eyes. Pot-Roses are more easily dealt 
with in the matter of tying out the growths. 
If this is done, the lower dormant eyes are 
induced to break, and they yield a splendid 
bloom later on. Tie a string beneath the 
rim of the pot and draw down the growths 
to the string by attaching other strings or 
bast to the ends of the growth. In the pot- 
Rose. a balloon-shaped plant or a pyramidal 
one is best. In young plants the foundation 
for the shape can be laid easily, but in older 
plants it is more difficult. 

Robes on walls irfe^besrt pruneh *fter 
flowering in July or Aliguj^ JCul WrJijLthen 


old wood and lay in the young wood, so that 
it becomes well hardened. In the spring the 
young wood should be retained the full length, 
or nearly so. Lateral shoots may be short¬ 
ened according to their strength. The 
strongest leave longest; the weakest cut back 
to two or three eyes. Where overcrowded 
remove some entirely. Early blooms are 
often obtained from the long one-year 
growths if frost can be kept from injuring 
them. When such shoots are starting it is 
a good plan to shade them from sun for a 
time whilst frosty weather prevails. This 
can be done by hanging a mat or canvas in 
front—not close up to the wall, but, say, 
15 inches or 18 inches away. Rosa. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—TREATMENT OF 
YOUNG PLANTS. 

It is assumed that all plants intended for 
the development of large blooms, for exhibi¬ 
tion or otherwise, were long since potted up 
into sixties (pots measuring either 3£ inches 
or 3 inches in diameter), and are now giving 
evidence of rooting freely into the new soil. 
If the first repotting has not yet taken place, 
the sooner this is done the better, provided, 
of course, the plants are already well rooted 
in the small pots. It is a great mistake to 
pot up a plant into a pot of larger size until 
it is quite ready for the shift. All young 
plants should now be arranged in cold-frames, 
as it is most detrimental to allow them to 
remain longer in the cool greenhouse, as so 
many growers do. Absolutely cool treatment 
is essential at this season, otherwise the 
young plants will become weak, this invari¬ 
ably laying the foundation for failure in the 
flowering season. Cold-frame treatment is the 
proper method of culture at this season, and 
infinite pains should be taken to arrange the 
plants that they do not suffer from draughts 
or cutting winds. Crowding should be 
avoided. Space out the plants, so that air 
may freely circulate through them. Another 
important factor in the successful cultivation 
of large Chrysanthemums is that of standing 
the plants on what is technically called a 
“ cool bottom.” Sifted ashes or coke-breeze 
—we prefer the latter, as it is neater and 
cleaner, and always looks better—make an 
excellent groundwork on which to arrange the 
plants. By the use of one or the other 
cooler conditions are made to prevail, and 
less water is required by the plants as a 
consequence. It is astonishing how quickly 
the soil dries at this season, especially in the 
case of small pots. Alternate cloud and sun¬ 
shine make it very difficult for growers to 
know how to act at this season, especially in 
the case cf those who have to leave tneir 
plants for any length of time. When stood 
cn boards, the sou in the pots dries very 
rapidly, and, from want of a cool or moist 
base, as a resource to draw upon in cases of 
emergency, such plants experience a check, 
from which they seldom recover. These are 
small matters in the eyes of some growers, 
but they are of the utmost importance in the 
case of those who desire to excel. 

Within the next week or two the second 
repotting will have to be done, and this must 
not be delayed once the plants are ready for 
the shift. The plants are ready for the 
second repotting when the roots have well 
worked round the ball of soil. This may be 
ascertained by carefully turning out those 
that appear to be ahead of the others. When 
a plant dries pretty quickly—and often, too 
—it is fairly safe to assume that it is ready 
for the repotting, and to such plants the 

? rower should first of all direct his attention, 
n the meantime, see that pots and crocks 
are prepared in readiness. Do not leave the 
preparation of the soil, pots, etc., until abso¬ 
lutely necessary, or the chances are the work 
will not be properly done. New pots should 
be soaked for some time, that they may ab¬ 
sorb plenty of moisture, otherwise they will 
most certainly dry up the moisture in the 
soil, and thus necessitate an earlier applica¬ 
tion of water than is desirable. Place under 
cover fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and horse- 
droppings prepared as for a Mushrooom-bed, 
in readiness for the compost. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The spring propagation of decorative 
Chrysanthemums. —The tendency all along 
for years has been to commence the propa¬ 
gation of the decorative Chrysanthemums as 
soon after the close of .the flowering seasen 
as circumstances will permit. On this 
account it was quite a common practice at 
one time to find growers inserting the cut¬ 
tings in December. Subsequently the early 
days of January were considered a better 
period in which to commence the propagation 
of the free-flowering sorts. This was a step 
in the right direction, as better stock and 
more of it was available. Rooting, too, was 
more favourable in January, owing to the 
greater length of day and the brighter 
weather that invariably-follows. At the pre¬ 
sent time, however, growers find that they 
can achieve wonderful results from either a 
February or March propagation of the decora¬ 
tive sorts. The resulting plants may not be 

S uite so large as those raised earlier, but 
ley are quite large enough for most pur¬ 
poses. I have found that cuttings put in in 
April and May answer remarkably well. At 
this season the old stools provide an abun¬ 
dant supply of splendid cuttings, which, if 
made from 2| inches to 3 inches in length, 
root freely, and in a cool greenhouse, where 
a propagating-frame can be made up over the 
pipes, they root in ten days to a fortnight 
with little trouble. I use shallow boxes filled 
with light sandy soil, and the cuttings are 
dibbled into these in rows about 2 inches 
apart with about the same distance apart in 
the rows. Seldom does a cutting fail. As 
soon as the roots appear to be getting hold 
of the soil, the young plants are lifted and 
placed in 3-inch pots, which are subse¬ 
quently stood, pot thick, in the cold-frame. 
Such plants will make pretty little specimens. 

— W. V. T. 


Planting early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —While it may be quite safe to divide 
old stools of the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in March and early April, it does net 
follow that the same kinds that have been 
raised this season from cuttings—probably 
since February last—can be planted out. In 
favoured situations, where protection from 
cold and cutting winds can be provided, 
planting may safely be done in tne latter 
part of April. Even then the young plants 
must have been thoroughly well hardened off. 
Early flowering Chrysanthemums that are 
offered at a very low rate may be a very 
tempting bait, but if they are only what may 
be termed rooted cuttings—rooted, too, in 
considerable heat, and never inured to hardier 
conditions, so essential in the case of plants 
intended for border culture, it would be court¬ 
ing failure to plant out material of this kind 
in April, particularly in the earlier half of 
the month. Purchasers of these plants at the 
present time should bed them out in a cold- 
frame in nicely prepared light and sandy 
soil. Plant these small pieces carefully and 
firmly, labelling each variety as it is dealt 
with in turn, and after watering in keep the 
frame close for a day or two, to encourage 
root-action. Carefully nursed for a few 
weeks, they should be ideal for lifting in 
mid-May or a week later.—C. A. H. 


A representative dozen early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.— There is always a doubt 
in the minds of some people as to what sorts, 
they should grow for the late summer and 
early autumn months. The following selection 
of twelve sorts may be helpful to those in 
doubt. It embraces Japanese, Pompon, and 
single kinds. Japanese varieties should be 
represented by Goacher’s Crimson, deep 
crimson ; NinaBlick, terra-cotta red ; Rcsie, 
bronzy terra-cotta; White Masse, creamy- 
white ; Claret, bright rosy-claret; Horace 
Martin, yellow; and Mme. Marie Masse, 
lilac-mauve. Pompons: Mme. Edouard 
Lefort, orange and red; Golden Beauty, 
golden-yellow; Orange Pet, gold, shaded 
orange ; and Mr. Selly, rosy-pink. To com¬ 
plete the dozen sorts, a grand single, named 
Mrs. Chas H. Curtis, a rich crimson-coloured 
flower of large size and a profuse bloomer, 
should be included. The foregoing sorts 
should come into flower in the early days of 
September, and, weather permitting, main¬ 
tain a display until November.—G. A. H. 
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INDOOR PLANT* 

OLIVIA MINI AT A (IMANTOPHYLLUM 
MINIATUM). 

The merits of the Clivia as a handsome- 
foliaged and flowering plant are by no means 
so fully recognised as they should be, parti¬ 
cularly by tne amateur with but a single 
greenhouse, for it is by no means difficult to 
cultivate, and is effective at all seasons. 
When in good condition the long strap-shaped 
leaves are of a particularly rich green tint, 
and when they are well overtopped by a 
rounded head of bright terra-cotta tinted 
blossoms a large specimen forms a most im¬ 
posing feature. It is also a good window 


is, in some instances, much brighter, being, 
in fact, of quite an orange-scarlet tint. 

In addition to the numerous varieties in 
cultivation, there is one introduced from 
Natal about ten years ago which is perfectly 
distinct from any of them. This is 

Clivia miniata citrina, in which the 
flowers are of a pale cream tint, with a tinge 
of orange at the base. It is as yet very rare, 
but will, doubtless, before very long be more 
common. 

Clivia nobilis has broad, rather upright, 
dark green leaves, and stout flower-spikes, 
bearing a great number of drooping blossoms, 
each not much more than an inch in length, 
and in colour yellow' tinged with orange and 
tipped with green. It was first introduced in 


are tubular in shape, and iu colour salmon- 
red tipped with green. Like the rest, this is 
a native of Natal and the Transvaal, and was 
introduced in 1862. 

Culture.— The soil best suited for the dif¬ 
ferent Clivias should consist mainly of go< d 
yellow loam, lightened by an admixture of 
sand, nodules of charcoal, and leaf-mould. 
The best time to repot is immediately the 
flowers are past, and in carrying this out it 
is very essential that the pots be clean and 
well drained. After potting, the plants should 
be kept in the greenhouse, giving them a 
good light position. When the pots are well 
filled with roots, water may be liberally 
supplied, while overhead syringing is, in the 
height of summer, very bpnefieial. In winter 



A seedling Clivia, flowers rich orange-scarlet. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


plant, and may be kept in health for a long I 
time in a dw'elfing-house. Though the flowers 
vary somewhat in their season of expanding, 
the months of March and April see them at 
their best. Introduced from Natal just fifty- 
two years ago, the Clivia has been greatly im¬ 
proved under cultivation, and some of the 
newer forms, with their large heads and mas¬ 
sive rounded flowers, are very different from 
those with the starry blossoms of my younger 
days. A great many new varieties have been 
raised both in this country and on the con¬ 
tinent, where this plant is more popular than 
with us. Some of the named kinds realise 
good prices, but unflowered seedlings are ob¬ 
tainable at a cheap rate, and these often de¬ 
velop into superior formsw-'-iApart fromTthe 
distinguishipg features cff thj"V*w ‘tflk jmft 
mentioned above, the col<fcwA)Vrne bj&skms l 


1823, and large examples are sometimes to be 
met with in old-fashioned gardens. 

Clivia cyrtanthiflora.— This, a garden 
hybrid between C. miniata and C. nobilis, has 
one advantage over C. miniata, and that is 
whereas the flowers of C. miniata do not ex¬ 
pand until the spring, those of C. cyrtanthi¬ 
flora are at their best quite early in the new 
year. The partially-drooping flow’ers in a 
crowded head are smaller than those of C. 
miniata, and do not open so widely. In 
colour there is a good deal of individual varia¬ 
tion, but the usual tint is some shade of 
salmon-yellow. 

Clivia Gardeni.— A little-known species, 
but which, blooming as it does in late autumn 
and early winter, is valuable for this reason 
alone. It bears from ten to fourteen 
partially-drooping flowers in an umbel. They 


much less water should be given, ns in thiR 
way the plants get a partial rest. When 
large they can be kept in health for years 
without repotting, in which case they are 
greatly assisted by an occasional watering 
with weak cow-manure and soot-water mixed, 
taking care that it is quite clear, as if at nil 
thick it is apt to clog up the drainage and 
the plant will then soon fall into ill-health. 

X. 


Burchellia capensis.— As a permanent 
plant in a warm greenhouse this Burchellia 
is of considerable merit, but its most attrac¬ 
tive stage is, as a rule, in early spring, when 
in full flow'er. It is not, however, always 
limited to this season, for sometimes flowers 
are borne in the Bumtneir months. Potted in 
a mixture erf lojnm, _pt$tJ an3 sapcT, it will 
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grow readily, and in this way it forms a 
freely-branched shrub, clothed with ovate op¬ 
positely arranged leaves, each about 4 inches 
long, and of a deep green tint. The flowers, 
which are borne in rounded clusters of a 
dozen or so on the points of the preceding 
year’s shoots, are a little over an inch long, 
tubular in shape, and of a deep orange-scar¬ 
let colour, a very telling and effective tint. 
It is not seen at its best in a greenhouse 
from which frost is just excluded, but a mini 
mum winter temperature of 50 degs. will suit 
it well. Cuttings are not difficult to root if 
put into well drained pots of sandy peat, 
pressed down firmly, and placed in a close 
propagating-case, with, if possible, a little 
bottom-heat. It has been long grown in our 
gardens, but is, at the same time, by no 
means a common plant. The Burchellia is 
nearly related to such popular flowering sub- 

i ’ects as the different members of the genus 
louvardia, Gardenia, Ixora, Rondeletia, and 
others.—X. 

GROWING GARDENIAS. 

I SHALL be much obliged if 3 'ou will tell me the best- 
treatment for Gardenias in pots to obtain an abund¬ 
ance of cut flowers? Also, will you say w hat tempera¬ 
ture they require, and what is the earliest time they 
c m be had iu flower, and when they ought to be 
planted? Also, which is the best Variety to grow? — 
V. E. M. T. 

[The culture of Gardenias requires much 
care and attention. The buds often drop just 
at the time of opening. Cold draughts and 
allowing the plants to become dry are chiefly 
the cause of this, hut where a large number 
of plants is grown a few buds may drop off. 
Sometimes it occurs when plants are making 
rapid second growth. All the sap rises into the 
growth and leaves the bud, hence it gradu¬ 
ally shrivels, or turns yellow and falls off. 

Propagation.— Cuttings of Gardenias 
should be taken in early spring—January or 
February are the two best months—as the 
wood is well ripened and in a much better 
condition than if taken later. Select cuttings 
of sturdy growth about 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, and insert singly into well-drained small 
pots, and plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a pro- 
pagating-frame, with a temperature cf 
70 degs. or 80 degs. Keep close for a few days 
till they commence to stand erect, when a 
little air should be allowed to prevent them 
from damping. 

Soil. —Equal proportions of finely-sifted 
peat, loam, and sand are necessary for cut¬ 
tings, but when potted into 4-inch pots the 
soil should not be* so fine, with also a smaller 
amount of sand. At the final shift use good 
fibrous loam, with the addition of one-third 
peat and sharp sand, hut where dry cow- 
manure can be obtained it may be used, 
crumhled up into small pieces. 

Potting.- When the cuttings are well 
rooted a 4-inch pot is ample for the first shift, 
which should take place at the end of March 
or beginning of April. Towards the end of 
June the plants should be well rooted, and 
large enough for the final shift into 8-inch or 
9-inch pots. It is an advantage to many 
growers to put two or even three plants in a 
12-inch pot when large specimen plants are 
required. Pot firmly at the final shift to 
encourage sturdy and short-jointed growth. 

General treatment. —Throughout the 
summer Gardenias require a temperature of 
70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, with a fall of 
f> degs. at night, and on no account allow a 
cold draught to enter into the house, especi¬ 
ally at the time when the plants are forming 
buds. From April till September keep all 
long shoots pinched, to encourage sturdy 
growth and a good-shaped plant. Keep 
syringed two and three times a day during 
the summer months. Gardenias require a 
liberal supply of water when growing; and 
when the pots are fairly full of roots a little 
weak manure-water may be given. Liquid 
cow-manure or sheep-manure is very bene¬ 
ficial. Care must be taken that the water is 
always lukewarm, both when syringing and 
watering. Shade a little during the hottest 
part of the day, as the young growths are 
very tender, and not able to stand strong 
sunlight. Towards the end of September a 
temperature of 65 degs. by day is quite suffi 
cient to ripen the wood for the full develop¬ 
ment of the flower Jnni8. A little less water¬ 
ing is also advisa^le^^uj d< ^f] 0 w the 


plants to become quite dry. At the turn of 
the year a few plants may be required for 
earlier flowering. Such can be put into a 
house with a temperature of from 70 degs. to 
75 degs. during the day. A succession may 


be obtained if required. Two more growths ! plant, and does not grow so freely. 


tainous districts of Mexico, and can only be 
grown as a greenhouse plant. 

Zephyranthes rosea. —This, which is a 
native of Cuba, has been often confounded 
with Z. earinata, but it is altogether a smaller 


start at the side of the flowers, and these will 
bloom in a short time after the first flowers 
are over. 

When finished flowering pruning is neces¬ 
sary. Cut them well back and give a good 
syringing, or dip in soft soap and water, to 
cleanse from all pests. Lay the plants rn 
their side to prevent the solution from drain¬ 
ing into the roots. As soon as the plants 
have commenced to make new growth shake 
out of the pots and remove a portion of the 
old soil, care being taken not to injure the 
new roots. Pot again into the same mixture 
as before, in pots according to the size of the 
plant. As a rule, Gardenias do best when 
planted out in rather low warm-houses. 

It is advisable to propagate a few cuttings 
every spring to keep up the stock, as badly- 
shaped plants may be thrown away after the 
flowering season. Mealv-bug and scale are 
the worst pests. If a plant gets very dirty 
and it is difficult to clean it, the best way is 
to throw it on the fire-heap, to prevent the 
pests spreading. By constant watchfulness 
and frequent spongings with an insecticide. 
Gardenias can easily be kept clean. The best 
variety is G. intermedia.] 


THE ZEPHYR - FLOWERS 
(ZEPHYRANTHES). 

I will he glad of a few hihts through Gardening on 
the culture of Ztphyram lies—the time to purchase, 
the soil to grow in, and whether water ia withheld 
during their resting-time?—S. T. 

[The Zephyranthes are low-growing, bul¬ 
bous plants, some of them not being very 
amenable to cultivation. One species—Z. 
Candida—is hardy in the neighbourhood of 
London. It differs from the other kinds in 
the evergreen nature of its foliage and the 
readiness with which it increases by division. 
It is well adapted for forming an edging to a 
narrow border in front of a greenhouse or 
some similar structure, as in an open sandy 
loam it will increase rapidly and soon form 
dense, low tuft of deep green Rush-like 
leaves. The flowers, whicli bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance to a rather small white 
Crocus, are home during the latter part cf 
the summer and in early autumn. If the 


Zephyranthes texana.— Though very dis¬ 
tinct, this is not so showy as some of the 
others. The flower-stems are very slender, 
and the small starry blossoms are yellowish 
inside, and of a kind of coppery-re^ tint on 
the exterior. It blooms in the summer. 

Zephvrainthes Treatise. A good deal in 
the way of Z. Atamaseo, and, like that, also 
a native of Florida. It flowers, as a rule, in 
the spring, but is not very amenable to culti¬ 
vation. 

Zephyranthes tubispatha.—T liis is often 
confounded with Z. Candida, but it is a more 
tender plant. The flowers are white, but it 
has not the same Rush-like leaves, while, be¬ 
ing a native of the West Indies, it is decidedly 
more tender. 

Zephyranthes verecunda. — An old 
species which was introduced from Mexico in 
1824, but is not much grown. The flowers 
are greenish-white, tinged with red on the 
exterior, and leas attractive than those of 
most of the others. 

Culture.— The cultural requirements of 
these Zephyranthes, apart from Z. Candida, 
which is above given, may be summed lip 
in seeing that the pots prepared for their re¬ 
ception are clean and well drained, the coin- 
post in which to plant the bulbs consisting 
principally of loam and sand, lightened, if 
the loam is too heavy, by ft little well-decayed 
leaf-mould. This soil is of a lasting nature, 
hence annual repotting is not necessary, for. 
like their ally, Vallota purpurea, the dif¬ 
ferent Zephyranthes do not like being dis¬ 
turbed at the roots when it can be avoided. 
Throughout the growing season they need a 
liberal amount of water, which, as they go to 
rest, must be lessened and finally discon¬ 
tinued altogether, keeping them during the 
winter quite dry. At the same time, they 
must not be parched up by close proximity to 
hot-water pipes, but kept as far therefrom 
as possible, consistent with safety. 

The best time to purchase the bulbs is in 
the winter, as they can then be sent by post 
at little expense, and, when potted, will, with 
the return of spring, commence to grow. 
Full exposure to sunshine during the latter 
part of the summer and early autumn is very 


autumn. -. ... 

flowers are pulled (not cut) just as they are , necessary for the thorough ripening of th 
on the point of opening, they come away with j bulbs and consequent production of blossoms, 
fairlv long stalks, and last, a long time in i All *be above may be grown in an ordinary 
water. Zephyranthes Candida may also be j greenhouse, with a minimum winter tempera- 
successfully grown in pots or deep pans, in I ture °* *0 degs. to 45 degs.] 

which case it must have the protection of a j - 

frame or cold greenhouse during the winter, j BROWALLIA SPECIOSA MAJOR, 
always bearing in mind that it is evergreen .. f v r. j • , 

in character, and must not be dried off at a na ve of N , P Grenada .a ao far as 

that season. It is a native of the La Plata | ls known > " ,e n,ost bpaut,fulof 1,9 fanill - v - 


district of South America, and in some parts 
is said to grow in such profusion that at the 
flowering period the ground is quite white 
with the pretty blossoms. A list of a few of 
the best Zephyr-flowers is herewith ap¬ 
pended : — 


It produces for a great part of the year flowers 
of a pretty violet-blue colour, relieved by a 
white throat, and, compared with the size 
of the plant, remarkable for their size and 
number. It is useful in late autumn and 
winter, and may he grown from seed or cut- 


Zephyranthes ATAMAECO.-This. a native ! tin ? S n plants fron J- cutt , i l n «! bein $ 9tupdi ;* p 

I and flowering earlier. It thrives in a light 


of Carolina and Florida, is larger in all its 
parts than the preceding. The flowers are 
pure white. It is not very amenable to culti¬ 
vation, but is so beautiful when in flower as 
to then well repay any little additional 
trouble taken in its culture. 

ZKPHYRANTHE3 CARIN ATA. —' Tile finest cf 
all the red-flowered kinds. The flower-stem 
of this will, in a vigorous example, reach a 
height of about a foot, and is terminated by 

a fl»w p r quite 3 inches across, and of a deep j n g j n or temperate-house, according 

reddish-rose tint. It is a native of the West to season. In the south of France, though a 
Indies, but is naturalised in many of the little difficult to establish at the outset, it 
warmer regions of the world. A few years , g rows well outdoors during the greater part 
ago its culture was taken up in Bermuda, f )f the vear , but it is bes f to b | ve cuU f IIKS 
and quantities of very fine bulbs were sent to in reserve during the winter, which should 
this country therefrom, but, from a commer- : no t be p U t out until April is well advanced. 


rich soil with all the light and air that can bo 
given under glass. Stopping to ensure a 
bushy habit is best, as the shoots run up to 
a height of ]£ feet to 2 feet, with a larg * 
flower in the axil of each leaf in unbroken 
succession so long as the plant continue* 
growing freely. Propagated from cuttings of 
partly ripened wood in early spring, and 
again in the summer, it is possible to have 
it in bloom well-nigh the year round, grow- 


cial standpoint, it was, apparently, not a 
success, as these large importations seem now 
to have stopped. Under cultivation in this 


It has been tried as a garden plant in other 
parts of France, but with only partial sue- 


to nave stopped, tender cultivation in this ces9j a9 j s very liable to suffer from cold 
country it flowers, as a rule, about midsum- ra j ns . 

Another name for this is Z. grandi- j * -— 


mer. 
flora. 

Zephyranthes Lindleyana. — A 
bright rosy-red flower, with the exterior of 
the tube greenish. It is a native of the moun¬ 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covert 
small i (Price Is- M. each, post free, la. 9d.) and Index (Sd., 
post free, Sid.) for Volume XXVII. are now readv, 
and may be had of ail newsagents, or of the Pub 
Usher, post free, 2s, for the two. 
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FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPI9. 

This is a very distinct family of Ferns, with 
several distinguishing characteristics and 
soon making handsome specimens. One very 
marked character is that the pinnae are not 
fastened to the midrib of the frond, but are 
set into a little joint. If the watering is 


FRUIT. 


QUINCES IN THE GARDEN. 
Because Quinces cannot be eaten out of 
hand they are almost universally neglected in 
the home fruit garden. Nine times out of 
ten, Quinces are relegated to some out-of-the- 
way corner. Recently I took notes on over a 



neglected and the plants allowed to 
become dry at the roots for a day 
or two, they will not drop their fronds, 
as is the ease with most Ferns, but 
all the pinnae will fall off at the 
joints, leaving only the bare midribs. 
For baskets the Nephrolepises are 
difficult to beat, the cheapest and 
best know r n being N. exaltata. This 
makes a handsome basket plant, the 
fronds, which very often reach a 
length of 4 feet, hanging down over 
the basket in a graceful way. 
Though a common species, N. ex¬ 
altata deserves a place in a large col¬ 
lection, as it will grow under others 
in the fernery in places which would 
otherwise reman bare. It does best 
in the temperature of a warm green¬ 
house, and must have plenty of water 
during the summer months. When 
grown in baskets, the plants must be 
irequently soaked, or the water, if 
the drainage is all right, runs away 
too quickly. In the form of N. ex¬ 
altata—N. exaltata grandiceps—a 
single frond of which we figure to¬ 
day, the pinnae are forked at the 
points and rather blunt, each frond, 
as may he clearly seen in the illustra¬ 
tion, being terminated by branching 
tufts of multifid growths. T. 


Flowers In the house. -Recently I 

have had much pleasure from a vase 
filled with blooms of the old double 
yellow Daffodil, mingled with sprays 
of Rosemary, which, having light, 
slender shoots, makes a good setting 
for the Daffodils. Added to this the 
grey foliage contrasts well with the 
yellow flowers. Another recommen¬ 
dation to this combination is its lasting 
qualities. These flowers have been kept 
in a warm room that has a big lamp 
and a fire in it every day, and they re¬ 
mained fresh and good for ten days. Rose- 


Nephrolepis exaltTta grandiceps. From a photograph in 
Mr. II. B. May's nursery at Edmonton. 


hundred fruit gardens, and in ninety of these 
the Quinces were in a wretched condition. 
The Quince appreciates a well-drained site 
and good culture fully as much as its more 
popular relatives, the Apple and the Pear, 
marv is not grown to the extent it ought to I *°. one . wh ° e 7" 3e , e " well-grown 

'When nserl nlnne in a ent .fate it tehee I Q , !! nce b . u3l > { . ul i ? f beautlful y£ llow frult 


be. When used alone in a cut state it makes 
a pleasing feature, if loos^ placed agaipst a 
dark background. Rose£iary^-njay bey aised 
from seed, and may be j bjb& loMo 

cover a wall.— Dorset. 


will ever be satisfied with the indifferent crop 
of knotty, wormy, blight-spotted fruit that 
many Quince bushes produce. 

Well-drained soil best.— In most of the 
one hundred fruit gardens that I visited the 


Quinces were planted in the lowest, wettest, 
and most undesirable part of the garden. 
Perhaps this is justifiable and necessary in 
some cases, especially when the garden area 
is limited, since Quinces are certainly not so 
valuable to the family as the more readily 
edible fruits. What I object to is the notion 
that Quinces must necessarily be planted in 
wet, sour places—that they prefer this. 
Without doubt Quinces do best, in general, 
on a heavy clay loam, one that is heavier 
and that holds more moisture than would be 
good for Apples, Pears, or Plums, but this 
does not mean that the soil should be wet. 
It must be well drained, naturally or arti¬ 
ficially. Quinces will often grow well on light 
soils, but they are not so long lived or so pro¬ 
ductive. Quinces should be planted from 
10 feet to 15 feet apart each way, all depend¬ 
ing upon the soil. The common distance— 

6 feet to 8 feet—is not enough. Plants that 
are three years old are usually preferred for 
planting. It is a very simple matter to grow 
them at home. At any time between Novem¬ 
ber and February take ripened cuttings. The 
cuttings may be from 8 inches to 15 inches 
long, and should oe made only of wood of the 
last season’s growth. In the spring set them 
out-of-doors, 12 inches apart. At the end of 
two or three years they are ready for planting. 
Another simple way of multiplying Quinces 
is by mounding. Cut back an old bush so 
that it will send up many shoots from the 
roots. Heap soil around the base of these, 
6 or more inches high. In a year, roots will 
have been thrown out from the lower end 
of each shoot, then it may be separated from 
the mother plant and set out. The ends of 
Quince branches may be bent down, covered 
with soil in the spring, and will be rooted by 
the fall. They usually begin to bear a little 
the second year after planting, and are in full 
bearing six to eight years later. If cared 
for properly, Quince bushes should bear well 
at least two-score years. 

Training and pruning.— At the time of 
planting the grower must decide whether it is 
better to train his Quinces into trees or 
bushes. If he desires trees he will cut off 
the stem from 10 inches to 18 inches high, 
keeping all other shoots removed. Quinces 
may be headed higher, if necessary, even as 
high as 3 feet, but this gives trees that are 
too high for easy spraying, pruning, and pick¬ 
ing. Low heading is better, particularly be¬ 
cause of convenience in spraying, for in most 
parts of the country a good crop of really 
first-class Quinces cannot be raised without 
one or more sprayings. If bush Quinces are 
desired, several of the strongest of the many 
shoots that naturally spring from the roots 
are permitted to remain and to fruit, the 
weaker shoots being cut out. Bush Quinces 
have one great advantage over tree Quinces. 
If a borer ruins one of the stems, that one 
may bo cut out and there will still be other 
stems to bear ; but if borers girdle the stem 
of a tree Quince the whole plant is ruined. 
On the other hand, I have noticed that low 
tree Quinces usually bear better fruit, if well 
cared for, than bush Quinces. The pruning 
of Quinces should consist mainly in thinning 
out dead, diseased, and crowded branches, 
doing this each year if necessary, and always 
in winter or very early spring. Some people 
find it advantageous to head back the 
strongest shoots also, especially if the 
trees are making a very vigorous growth, 
say, of 14 inches to 24 inches yearly. A third 
to a half of the last year’s growth is cut off, 
as is often practised on Peaches. This thins 
the fruit, since Quinces are borne on the 
ends of the growth of the previous season. 
But annual heading-in tends to make the 
trees run to wood, and it may, if persisted in, 
defeat the very end for which it is practised. 
A safe rule is to head back occasionally, 
especially the strongest shoots that are grow¬ 
ing out of bounds, confining the pruning 
mostly to the taking out of dead, blighted, 
and crowded branches. If, however, the 
Quinces have been neglected and are ragged 
and full of useless wood, of have been mak- 
i r .g an unsatisfactory growth, a sharp head¬ 
ing-in, coupled with feeding and tillage, 
may be just the sort of stimulus they need. 

Tillage should not be neglected.—I do 
not suppose tijat jojie Qjui^gpin, a thousand 
planted in this country lias ever been tickled 
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with a cultivator. There are very few com¬ 
mercial Quince orchards of any size, and 
these, almost without exception, are as care¬ 
fully tilled as an Apple orchard should be. 
They would not be profitable otherwise. I 
do not know that I have ever seen over a 
dozen Quinces mulched. For the most part 
they fight for an existence with Grass, weeds, 
and, perhaps, the roots of an over shadowing 
fruit-tree. Stir the ground around the old 
Quince bushes, and see if they do not respond. 
The way they will grow and bear under care¬ 
ful tillage is a revelation to anyone who is 
familiar only with the examples often seen. 
Till Quinces as you would Plums or Apples, 
and for the same reasons. Remember, how¬ 
ever, that Quinces are shallow-rooted, and do 
not till them deeply. Plough shallow, and 
do not use a deep-working cultivator. The 
fertilising of Quinces does not differ from 
the fertilising of the other trees in the 
fruit garden. Good tillage will help wonder¬ 
fully to keep the trees well fed. Supple¬ 
ment this with occasional dressings of muriate 
of potash or other standard fertilisers rich in 
potash and phosphoric acid. Old, unthrifty 
Quinces may be rejuvenated with liberal 
dressings of barnyard-manure. The guide in 
fertilising, in every case, should be the condi¬ 
tion of the trees and of the crop. Stunted, 
sickly trees need a tonic. Nitrogen is a plant 
tonic; it may be given to best advantage in 
the form of farmyard-manure, if that can be 
had ; failing this, in a leguminous cover crop, 
and in nitrate of soda, dried blood, or other 
fertilisers containing this plant food.—S. W. 
Fletcher, in The Garden Magazine. 


CHOICE PEARS UNDER GLASS. 
(Reply to “G. A.”) 

ALTHOUGH most kinds of Pears will succeed 
under glass, it is really only the choicest 
sorts that should be so grown, because how¬ 
ever large the house given up to them may 
be, only a limited number at the most can be 
accommodated. I once formed a collection 
of Pears for the express purpose of securing 
very fine high-flavoured fruits, and limited 
the number of varieties to twelve. So satis¬ 
factory in every respect did this limited selec¬ 
tion answer that were I again called upon 
to repeat the experiment I should not exceed 
that number, although I should no doubt sub¬ 
stitute two or three of the more recently- 
introduced varieties for some of the older 
sorts. With the exception of favoured dis¬ 
tricts, where first-class Pears can be grown 
outdoors, there is no denying the fact that 
orchard-house fruits possess a texture of flesh 
and high flavour that are unattainable under 
ordinary conditions outdoors, so that it pays 
to grow them under glass. The house should 
be so situated that it is free from shade and 
amply supplied with ventilators both at the 
front and apex, this being a highly important 
matter in connection with Pear culture 
under glass. The structure maybe either 
span-roofed or a lean-to, and, in regard to 
the span-roofed form of house, the trees that 
occupy the body of the house may be in bush 
form, with two or more horizontally trained 
examples to furnish the space near to the 
front lights, training single cordons up the 
standards that support the roof, should the 
house be of any great width. Another plan 
would be to fix a trellis distant some 20 inches 
from the roof-glass on either side of the 
house, on which to train cordons planted 
2 feet apart. With a lean-to the back wall 
should certainly be clothed with cordon- 
trained trees, and then the body of the house 
could, if desired, be planted with bushes, or 
a curvilinear trellis could be erected (which 
should, however, not be high enough to pre¬ 
vent a maximum of light reaching the trees 
on the back wall) on which to train cordons. 
A sufficient amount of hot-water piping 
should be provided, both to exclude frost 
when the trees are in flower, also that a little 
warmth may be afforded at any other time 
when deemed necessary. A good tank, into 
which the water from the roof-gutters should 
be conducted, as well as being supplied by a 
tap, is another essept^al, as much water is 
required during th| season, i;nd* ; f. there is 
sufficient pressure,Vir^aB^menM Jskould be 
made for attaching a hose-pip£_lo the tap, 


which will greatly facilitate damping down 
and syringing the trees, etc. 

The border is best prepared in the same 
manner as for Peaches when grown under 
lass, and it should not exceed feet in 
epth, exclusive of drainage, which latter 
should be ample. The compost must not be 
rich, otherwise the trees will make rank 
growth and yield little or no fruit. A good 
mixture is three parts heavy fibrous loam, 
the remaining fourth lime-rubble, wood- 
aslies or charred refuse, the only manure 
used being $ cwt. of £-inch bones, and the 
same quantity of bone-meal to each ton of 
compost. Animal-manure is best applied in 
the form of mulchings in the summer months, 
because the trees, being, or, rather, they 
should be, on the Quince-stock, they will 
form an abundance of roots just under the 
surface, if well fed in this way. Ample sup¬ 
plies of water must be given whenever the 
border is found to be approaching a dry con¬ 
dition, and when the trees are once esta¬ 
blished and in bearing, liquid-manure and 
some artificial stimulant may be given alter¬ 
nately after the fruits commence swelling off 
until the latter begin to ripen, when give 
clear water only. When the ripening period 
is nearing, maintain a drier atmosphere in 
the house, and if the weather is wet or sun¬ 
less, turn on sufficient fire-heat to keep the 
air in circulation. Admit plenty of air when¬ 
ever possible, for Pears will not submit to 
such close and warm conditions as Peaches— 
in fact, all through the summer months they 
cannot possibly have an excess of ventilation. 
As regards summer pruning, or the pinching 
of your growths, and autumn or winter prun¬ 
ing, this should be effected in the same man¬ 
ner as with trees outdoors on walls. As the 
trees usually commence flowering but a short 
time in advance of those outside, if the house 
is fully ventilated during the winter no arti¬ 
ficial agency is requisite to ensure a good 
set, as bees are sure to frequent the house as 
soon as they come into bloom. Defer thin¬ 
ning until it can be seen which of the young 
fruits are taking the lead—those which lag 
behind and turn a yellowish colour will 
eventually fall -and, as for the number to 
leave to form the crop, this will depend cn 
the age and vigour of the trees. These mat¬ 
ters are best determined by the grower, but 
it may be stated that when there is any doubt 
on this point, it is always best to err on the 
safe side, and leave too few rather than too 
many. _ A. W. 


CORDON PEARS UNDER GLASS. 
Will you kindly give me information on the follow¬ 
ing: 1 erected a lean-to greenhouse in 1905, and 
planted twenty-four Pear cordons about eight years 
old. This year I have planted about twenty-five 
more, double and triple, cordon Pear-trees. I would 
like to know how many Pears I could let stay on, as 
they are covered with buds? Would you let me know 
the number of Pears I ought to leave on the first and 
also on the second lot, And what generally should be 
their treatment?—W m. Makant. 

[The information you furnish with regard 
to your cordon Pears under glass is, unfor¬ 
tunately, rather meagre. For instance, we 
should have been glad to have learnt whether 
you have the trees planted in a border of pre¬ 
pared compost, and if the trees are on the 
Quince-stock. Pears when grown under glass 
demand a considerable amount of water dur¬ 
ing the season, hence the necessity for pro¬ 
viding a properly constructed and well- 
drained border. The Quince-stcek gives by 
far the best results when Pears are grown in 
this manner, because, it being naturally a 
surface rooter, the roots can be easily fed 
by means of rich mulchings to enable the 
trees to swell the fruits to their fullest size, 
while stimulants, in the shape of liquid and 
artificial manures, are also the more readily 
applied. Again, the trees are more fruitful 
on the Quince than on the Pear, when re¬ 
stricted to one, two, or three steins, as the 
case may be, and they do not make such 
luxuriant growth—a great consideration when 
the trees have the additional warmth afforded 
by being grown under glass. 

Having touched on these points, we will 
now answer your queries as to the cropping 
of the trees, and, taking the newly-planted 
ones first, w T e should not feel disposed to 
allow them to bear fruit this season unless 
the trees are home grown and the lifting and 
planting were carefully carried out. Under 


these circumstances, you may, if the trees art* 
eight years old, allow them to carry from 
twelve to eighteen fruits apiece—the former 
number in the case of varieties which attain 
a large size, such as Pitmaston Duchess 
and Doyenne du Comice, and the latter with 
regard to medium-sized sorts. If you have 
bad to purchase the trees from a distance, 
and they were out of the ground several days, 
we should advise the removal of all flower 
buds, and allow the trees the whole of the 
first season in which to become established. 
The trees planted last year, if in a vigorous, 
healthy condition, may be allowed to bear 
from two dozen to two and a half dozeu 
fruits, according to variety, but if you have 
any doubt on this point, err on the safe side, 
and leave a fewer number rather than over¬ 
tax them. A few important cultural details to 
observe are as follows: When the trees 
come into bloom, make use of enough fire- 
heat to keep the internal atmosphere ary and 
in constant circulation, and admit air by 
means of the ventilators, also at all times, 
very severe weather excepted. We also ad¬ 
vise the use of a little fire-heat when the fruits 
are ripening, otherwise it should be required 
only during sharp, frosty weather in the early 
spring months. As the season advances and 
weather gets warmer, you can hardly admit 
too much air, both by day and night. 
Syringing twice daily is another essential 
once the leaves are properly developed, as 
red-spider will surely attack them if this and 
the thorough damping of border surfaces and 
footpaths several times a day be omitted in 
hot weather. On no account start thinning 
until you are sure which fruits will fall and 
which swell, off; and even then you should 
leave considerably more than is required for 
several weeks before finally thinning them 
down. Water the border thoroughly as soon 
as the fruit is set, if at all dry, and mulch 
afterwards with some partly decayed manure, 
and see that the roots never feel the want of 
water afterwards right through the season. 
As soon as the fruits commence ripening, give 
clear water only. Young growths on spurs 
and stems will need to be pinched to four 
leaves to form spurs, and all secondary 
growths made by these mav be snapped off cr 
stopped at one leaf. Leave the leading 
shoots full length, if there is space to train 
them in, otherwise shorten them back to form 
spurs for future fruiting.] 


GOOD KEEPING APPLES. 
Perhaps the finest quality of the Apple and 
the one most neglected in our planting of late 
years is its keeping quality. There has been 
far too much planting of Apples that only- 
keep for a few weeks, and in certain seasons 
scarcely that. There is a most instructive 
lesson just now in London in this way. That 
is to say, we are eating Newtown Pippins 
from Oregon which not merely keep well, but 
actually hiss with juice like a good Apple 
in the autumn. For eating, baking, cooking 
in any form, this Apple is splendid quite at 
the end of March, as we write. It must have 
travelled thousands of miles, too. To com¬ 
pete with such an Apple in our markets an 
Apple must have the one essential quality of 
keeping well in addition to being a good 
cooker. Here are the names of a few of our 
best keeping Apples : — 

Sturmer, Northern Greening, Wellington. 
Norfolk Beaufin, French Crab, Alfriston. 
Bramley’s, Rymer, Hambledon deux aits, 
and Reinette du Canada. 

Mr. J. Mayne, Bicton Gardens, East Bud- 
leigh, to whom we submitted the above list, 
recommends Newton Wonder and Annie 
Elizabeth ; Mr. Ward, The Gardens, Godin- 
ton Park, Ashford, Kent, striking out Norfolk 
Beaufin, Rymer, and Hambledon deux ans. 
and substituting Newton Wonder, Byford 
Wonder, and Lane’s Prince Albert. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” Sew Edition, revised, with description* 
of all the. best plant, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement , illustrated on icood. Cloth, medium, 
Sco., b's. ; post free, lbs. Gd. 

“The English Flower Garden” map also le 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or { presentatigu^lst, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bmind in sage 'green half morocco. Sis. nett. 

Sndi"isiC2‘v$-it-*., half lUMnd sage g r een morocco, %k*. nett. 
Of all bwhsetlers: L - [ ’ J ’ f 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ALPINE FOREST HEATH (ERICA 
CARNEA). 

This is surely the most precious little shrub 
that ever came to our islands. Every year, 
before the winter is half through, and even 
in a cold country, it begins to flower with 
the least encouragement in January, and is 
a bright thing a long way through the spring. 
If we could command on our shore six weeks 
of snow, it would probably get a rest and make 
the bloom all the more brilliant. No soil 
seems to worry it much ; 1 have had it in 
cold, loamy soils and light soils, and it seemed 
to do equally well in either. Peat and leaf- 
mould are by no means essential for it. I 
was once in the Tyrol and saw in a little 
waggon of the country a great mass of Heath 
being taken to a farmyard for bedding, and, 
looking into it, T found it was my little friend. 
It i*» a native of the mountains of Central 
Europe, where, of course, at this season, 
when we are all green and wet here, they are 
several feet under snow. The mistake made 
about it in most gardens is that people have 
not the courage to group and mass it. but 
stick it among other, perhaps, coarser fib ruts. 


A SELECTION OF FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

In small gardens much space is often taken 
up by coarse-growing subjects, that, however 
ornamental they may be when fully developed, 
are quite out of place where room is limited. 
This need not be, for there are many beauti¬ 
ful flowering shrubs that are either naturally 
small growers or may, without detracting 
from their beauty, be kept down to a height 
of 6 feet or thereabouts. Now that the 
planting season is here, the appended list of 
shrubs suitable for a small garden may be of 
interest to the readers of Gardening'Illus¬ 
trated. In making the selection, the object 
has been to extend the flowering season over 
as long a period as possible, while those that 
need special soils, such as Azaleas, Heaths, 
Rhododendrons, etc., are omitted. 

Evergreen kinds. 

Berberis Aquifolium.— A common, but 
handsome shrub, from 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and clothed with dark green, pinnate leaves 
of a leathery texture. The bright, golden 
blossoms are borne in early spring. 

Berberis Darwini.— A dense, spreading 
bush, G feet to 8 feet high, with small, deep 
green leaves, and clusters of orange-coloured 


varieties with white and double flowery and 
variegated leaves respectively. 

Deciduous shrubs. . 

Cydonia or Pyrus japonica.—A well- 
known wall plant, whose bright crimson blos¬ 
soms are borne during the early months of the 
year, and are at that time much appreciated. 
It is also equally satisfactory as a shrub in 
the open, but in such a position it flowers 
later. There are many varieties, among the 
best being alba, white ; eardinalis, scarlet; 
and rosea, deep pink. 

Cydonia Maulei. —A smaller grower than 
the preceding, while the flowers are a kind 
of orange-salmon in tint. Little bushes, a 
couple of feet high, will be laden with blos¬ 
soms in the month of May. 

Cytisus albU8. — The common white 
Broom, which bears a profusion of blossoms 
in May. It transplants badly, on which 
account it is in nurseries often kept in pots. 

Cytisus nigricans.— This is an upright 
shrub, 3 feet to 4 feet in height, with bright 
yellow flow’ers from midsummer onwards. 

Cytisus pr^bcon.— This, the sulphur- 
coloured Broom, is rather earlier in flower¬ 
ing than the white one, and an equally desir¬ 
able shrub. 

Cytisus scoparius.—A native of these 
islands, and ft handsome garden shrub. The 
rich golden-yellow flowers are borne in early 
summer. A beautiful variety is Andreanus, 
whose flowers are crimson and yellow. 

Daphne Mezerf.um. —An upright-growing 
hush from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, whose 
leafless branches are in February or March, 
according to the season, closely packed for 
some distance with pretty red, swee^scented 
blossoms. A variety (alba) has white flowers, 
and another (autumnalis or grandiflora) 
blooms from autumn onwards. 

Deutzia crenata flore-pleno.— About 
midsummer the pleasing double flowers of 
this Deutzia are borne in great profusion. 
It is a free-growing shrub, that reaches a 
height of at least 6 feet. 

Deutzia discolor purpurascens.— When 
4 feet high this bears freely its flattened 
clusters of whitish blossoms, which in the 
bud state are tinged with purple. It blooms 
about the end of May, and is rarely injured 
by spring frosts, which often play havcc with 
some of the Deutzias. 

Deutzia gracilis.—A popular forcing 
shrub, but also well suited for the open gar¬ 
den, where it forms a dense bush 18 inches 
to 2 feet in height, and is in May laden with 
white flowers. 

Forsytiiia suspensa.— A beautiful wall 
shrub, yet, if pruned back hard after flower¬ 
ing each year, may be kept in bush form. 
The yellow blossoms are borne usually in 
March. 

Genista hispanica (the Spanish Furze).— 
A dense-growing, Furze-like plant, with 
golden-yellow blossoms, at their best in early 
summer. 

Genista sagittalis. —A creeping shrub, 
with curiously-winged stems and yellow 
flowers. 

Genista tinctoria flore-pleno.—A low- 
growing shrub, which bears golden blossoms 
in July. 

Hamamelis japonica.— Early in the year, 
while the branches are still leafless, they are 
thickly studded with curious starry flowers of 
a pleasing golden tint. In the variety Zuc- 
cariniana they are of a much paler hue. 

Hibiscus syriacus.- This needs a spot 
fully exposed to the sun in order to flower 
well. It forms rather an upright growing 
shrub, whose great merit is the fact that the 
blossoms are at their best in August, when 
flowering shrubs are few. There are numer¬ 
ous varieties, both double and single, but 
these last are the more pleasing. The typical 
kind, whose flowers are white with a crim¬ 
son blotch at the base, and Celeste, in which 
they are blue, are among the best. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora.— 
A well known and popular shrub, whose 
creamy-white blossoms, borne in large pvra- 
midabshaped heads, are at their best in 
August and September. 

Hypericum Moserianum.—A neat-grow¬ 
ing shrub from 1 foot to 18 inches nigh, 
which blooms at-the end >pf the summer. 

Kerria japon^^a. — A common shrub in 
cottage gfirdehf^ with gjobf^ye^low flowers 



The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). From a photograph by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


in which its charming effect is lost. The way 
to deal with it is on rock gardens and bold 
groups. It is very easily divided. There is a 
superior white variety, but it is poor when 
compared with the rosy one. W. 

-I often think that the value of many 

of our finest hnrdy plants is not known to a 
large number of those possessing a garden. 
This was forcibly brought to my notice early 
in March as I looked on a large mass of this 
Heath in full bloom in a garden near Crew- 
kerne. This was grouped on the turf, and no 
edge to bed or border could be seen. Seldom 
have I seen this growing so freely. The 
natural soil is a strong loam, but this had 
been improved by adding light soil, leaf- 
mould, etc. It is adapted for edging beds of 
peat-loving plants, and nothing can be more 
beautiful. It may be kept to any size, as it 
bears clipping as well as Box. Some years ago I 
had charge of a garden on a peaty soil. Here 
I found the Alpine Forest Heath most useful 
for edging beds of shrubs in the pleasure- 
ground. When the days are warm the bees 
soon find it cut, and, where there is much cf it, 
the air is alive with them. In the house the 
hardy Heaths are charming to fill vases, 
alone or mixed w ith /othejv greoiwTw.-^ 
Dorset. Digitized by Vlt 


flowers at their best in May. It bears prun¬ 
ing well. 

Berberis stenophylla.— This flowers at 
about the same time as the last, but the blos¬ 
soms are of a golden hue, and it is altogether 
a more graceful shrub, whose long, arching 
shoots are clothed with small, narrow leaves. 

Hypericum calycinum.— Of the large 
family of St. John’s Worts, this, the Rose of 
Sharon, is the only one of the evergreen kinds 
entitled to a place herein. It forms a dense 
mass about a foot high, while the golden-yel¬ 
low flowers are each 3 inches acrcss and borne 
during the latter part of the summer. This 
shrub does well in the shade. 

Olearia Haasti. —A dense-growdng bush, 
clothed with deep green, Box-like leaves. 
The clusters of small, Daisy-like, white 
flowers are borne in July and August. 

Viburnum Tinus.— This is the well known 
Laurustinus, whose rounded heads of neat, 
whitish flowers are borne from autumn to the 
spring, a good deal depending upon the 
locality nnd weather, for, given a mild sea¬ 
son, it will, in the South of England, bloom 
in mid-winter. 

Vinca major and Vinca minor.— The 
great and the lesser Periwinkles, as these are 
popularly termed, are pretty trailing shrubs, 
whose pleasing blue flowers are borne from 
spring till the autumn. There are several 
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like little Roses. There is a variety with 
single blossoms and another whose leaves are 
variegated. 

Magnolia btellata.— A delightful shrub, 
whose pure white Water Lily like blossoms 
are borne in great profusion, usually in April. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei erectus.— One 
of the best of the smaller Mock Oranges, 
which, when from 4 feet to 5 feet high, bears 
about midsummer a great profusion of pure 
white, sweet-scented blossoms. 

Philadelphus Manteau d’Hermine. —A 
variety with double flowers. 

PRUNUB SINEN8I8 FLORE-PLENO. —A dwarf- 
growing member of the Cherry family, whose 
slender shoots are in spring wreathed with 
double, rosette-like blossoms. 

Rhodotypos kerrioides. —A shrub much 
resembling Kerria japonica, but with white 
blossoms a good deal like single Roses. May 
and June. 

Rhus Cotinub (Venetian Sumach or Wig 
Tree).—A spreading bush, whose inflorescence 
forms a dense, reddish, wig-like mass, and re¬ 
mains in beauty during the latter half of the 
summer. 

Ribes aureum. —One of the well-known 
and poular Flowering Currants, but less 
grown than its hear relative, Ribes san- 
guineum. In R. aureum the flowers are 
yellow. 

Ribes banguineum. — Among spring¬ 
flowering shrubs this stands out very notice-1 
able by reason of the drooping clusters of 
pretty rosy-red blossoms. There are several 
varieties, notably . albidum, nearly white ; 
atrosanguineum, very deep-coloured; flore- 
pleno, Tlouble red ; and Gordonianum, yellow 
and red. 

Rub us deliciobub. —A pleasing member of 
the Bramble family, with unarmed branches 
and Currant-like leaves. The flowers, like 
single white Roses, are borne in May. 

Spartium junceum (Spanish Broom).—A 
rather upright growing member of the Broom 
family, that produces its large, rich golden, 
Pea-shaped blossoms from midsummer till 
the autumn. 

Spiraea arguta. —A freely-branched shrub, 

4 feet high, which is, about the end of April, 
quite a mass of white flowers. 

SPiRiEA CANESCENS.— This, which reaches 
a height of quite 6 feet, forms a graceful bush, 
whose white blossoms are borne in June and 
July. 

Spiraea callosa (also known as S. 
japonica).—The typical kind reaches a height 
of 6 feet, and in summer bears flattened 
clusters of reddish-pink blossoms. There are 
many varieties, the following being a good 
deal dwarfer than the type—alba, white; 
Anthony Waterer,* deep crimson; and 
Bumalda, pink. If the faded blossoms of 
these are carefully cut off they will often 
flower more or less till the autumn. 

Spiraea Doug lash.— An upright bush, 
whose rich pink blossoms are borne in dense 
terminal spikes. A summer flowerer. 

SPIR.EA PRUNIFOLIA FLORE-PLENO.— This 
bears, about the end of April, clusters of 
double white rosette-like blosssoms. It 
reaches a height of quite 6 feet. 

Spiraea Thunbergi.— A graceful shrub 
with narrow, bright green leaves and white 
flowers, at their best in early spring. 

Syringa (the Lilac).—For small gardens 
the Persian Lilac is preferable to the varieties 
of the common kind. 

Viburnum opulus bterile.— This, the 
Guelder Rose, or Snowball-tree, is a general 
favourite, and though it considerably exceeds 
6 feet in height, it may without difficulty 
be kept to this limit. 

Viburnum plicatum.— The Japanese re¬ 
presentative of the preceding, and a very 
handsome shrub ; flowering usually towards 
the end of May. As a bush from 4 feet to 

5 feet high it blooms profusely, the pure 
white, globular heads being borne on short 
spurs disposed over the tabuliform-shaped 
branches. 

Weigelab.—B otanists call these Diervillas, 
but to the gardener they are Weigelas, or, 
popularly, Bush Honeysuckles. They are all 
beautiful flowering shrubs, a good selection 
being Abel Carriere, bright rose; Candida, 
white ; and Eva Ratline, claret-crimson. 

With regard to tire pruning of 'be different 
shrubs, see Gardemkegi t)Jc ktJdjfcL- X. 


VEGETABLES. 

BEAKALE FROM SEED. 

I was somewhat surprised to read some¬ 
where the other day that Seakale plants or 
roots raised from seed would not produce 
crowns strong enough to be worth forcing or 
blanching under three years. That state¬ 
ment was so very different from my own ex¬ 
perience that it greatly surprised me. I 
raised many hundreds of fine roots from seed 
on stiff, but by no means rich, soil, some 
years ago, the leafage being very stout and 
strong from an April sowing, and, besides 
disposing of many fine roots, put all the rest 
into soil in a dark place, and had a capital 
sample. A statement of the kind referred to 
is apt to damp the energies of amateurs or 
cottagers who, wishing to obtain plants from 
seed for a start, especially that such plants 
usually give an abundance of good root cut¬ 
tings, may refrain from the culture of Sea- 
kale altogether. That would be a misfor¬ 
tune, because Seakale is a singularly profit¬ 
able crop, whether the blanched heads be 
cut, bundled, and sold, or eaten at home. 

That the method of growing Seakale annu¬ 
ally from root cuttings, once a stock is 
secured, is best, there can be no doubt, as 
the entire root produce can be lifted, gently 
forced or blanched, and made to produce 
what is from a few hundreds of roots quite 
a heavy bulk of food, not a particle of which 
need be wasted, and, when cooked, a de¬ 
licious vegetable. It is, however, wise, 
especially for those having light soils, to ob¬ 
tain root cuttings from stiff soils every two 
or three years. When Seakale is grown in 
the same ground from year to year, and 
blanched under pots or other covering, the 
cutting of the blanched tops causes the roots 
to remain about even with the soil, and neces¬ 
sitates the formation of new crowns. These 
that year do not bolt to flower. But it will 
be noticed by those cutting the blanched 
heads, and this is so in all cases, that the 
growth assumes, internally, the form of a 
flower-stem. Therefore, if seedling plants 
had to remain where grown two or three 
years, they would have to be cut over in the 
same way, otherwise the crown would start 
to flower, and all such crowms in the winter 
nre worthless to produce proper blanching 
heads. Before sewing seeds—and the middle 
of April is an excellent time to do so—trench 
a breadth of soil 2 feet in depth, bury dow'n 
beneath the top spit a good dressing "of well 
decayed manure, also, when the trenching is 
complete, fork into the surface soil short 
manure, wood-ashes, and soot. Draw drills 
as for Peas, 20 inches apart, and sow the 
seeds, in their shells, thinly—that is, at least 
6 inches apart. Cover an inch deep with the 
finer soil; growth will take place in from 
three to four weeks. When all seedlings are 
up, thin out to 12 inches apart, to give the 
plants ample room. The leafage is then 
large and spreading. The dimensions of the 
leaves indicate the strength of the roots. 
When rough leaves are formed, give at inter¬ 
vals of a month thin sprinklings of nitrate 
of soda or ammonia salts, and well hce in. 
By the autumn the ground should be covered 
with strong leafage. A. D. 


EXHIBITION ROOTS. 

Of these long, straight, handsome roots 
—Carrots, Parsnips, and Beets—which figure 
so finely at exhibitions in the autumn, 
very few probably but have been grown in 
specially prepared holes, made deep with a 
bar, then filled with fine soil, such as is saved 
when pot plants are shifted or destroyed. If 
that be run through a sieve, then stored in 
a heap ready for use, it has exceeding value 
for those who, having stiff or ungenial soil, 
find it difficult to secure goed clean roots, 
except under such conditions as those named. 
It must not be regarded ns deceptive cropping 
to thus employ what may seem to be extrane¬ 
ous aids. It is incumbent on the part of the 
gardener if he finds his soil or other condi¬ 
tions unfavourable to do his bast to overcome 
them, and. in taking the course advised, he 
is but doing his best to that end. In the 
same way, wben sowing ordinary seeds, large 
or small, in ordinary drills, the best course, 


where soil is naturally rough and lumpy, and 
furnishes a bad seed-bed, is to cover the 
seeds in the drills with specially saved fine 
soil, such as is suggested. But in all cases 
it is well to bear these spring needs in mind, 
and to collect soil and store it through the 
whole year. Old pot soil has an advantage 
over other soils, as a rule, that it is free from 
w r eed seeds. Where ordinary soil from the 
garden quarters, or collected from the sidee 
of roads, or from ditches, stored and 
screened, it is very possible that it might con¬ 
tain much seed, and when used in drills the 
weed seeds, growing rapidly, would choke 
the vegetable seeds, creating much trouble 
and labour. 

It is a great gain to be enabled to cover 
seeds with fine porous soil in all cases, as ger¬ 
mination is quicker and more even. Winn 
stiff soils lie in a loose, lumpy, dry state, and 
drills are drawn, the bottoms are then often 
full o£ hollows, seeds falling down between, 
the lumps being too deep. It is in such case 
a good plan to pour water liberally along 
the drills, allow the soil to become half dry. 
then chop it up finely with a hoe, thus mak¬ 
ing a moist, fine base for the seeds. 

_ K. S. 

LARGE PODDED PEAS. 
Obvioubly it does not follow because any 
variety of edible Pea produces exceptionally 
large pods that it is any the more the most 
productive. Still farther, as very large peds 
may be assumed to contain large Peas, it be¬ 
comes still farther a question as to whether 
such large Peas are either the most tender 
eating, best for table, or best flavoured. That 
all Peas now having pods and Peas of aver¬ 
age size are amply large is certain, and it is 
to be hoped that raisers will not seek to ob¬ 
tain larger pods or Peas, but rather aim fer 
flavour, productiveness, and especially such 
conditions of hardiness, as should enable the 
plants to withstand mildew, one of the gravest 
troubles to which garden Peas are subject. 
Probably the largest-podded Pea ever put 
into commerce was the late Mr. Laxton’s 
Superlative, but it was, all the same, a worth¬ 
less variety. Pea growers like to have varie¬ 
ties which invariably furnish twin pods on 
a stem, and produced in great abundance, 
with a succession extending over fully three 
weeks. It is, further, important that the 
fullest consideration should be given to ease 
in shelling. Pods, well filled with green 
Peas of the best quality, and which open 
freely for shelling, alw'ays give satisfaction. 
It is interesting to note also how intimate is 
the connection between colour and edible 
quality. White or pale green Peas now' sel¬ 
dom find favour as compared with the liking 
for pods and Peas of a deep green colour. 
The deepest in colour are always the best 
flavoured, and the sw'eetest, although in a 
cooked state too much sugar is not desirable. 
There are so many fine free-podding Peas 
now in cultivation that raisers should re¬ 
frain from seeking to offer in trade seedlings 
that do not excel others in some way or show- 
higher flavour. Generally, the section of 
Peas most grown is that ranging in height 
from 3 feet to 4 feet, and certainly it con¬ 
tains some of the very bestenes in cultivate, n. 
_ R. R. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Where home-grown roots are required for 
forcing, it is necessary to sow' seeds annually, 
and April is the most suitable month for sow¬ 
ing. Some gardeners sow the seed and allow 
the plants to remain afterthinning at the usual 
distance of 12 inches or 15 inches while quite 
young. I have seen most satisfactory results 
from this method—in fact, have adopted it— 
yet, as it takes up rather much ground, 
which may have yielded another crop for one 
year at least, of the two modes I prefer sow¬ 
ing a few rows 12 inches apart and planting 
in permanent quarters the following April. 
Sow' the seed thinly on well prepared 
ground; each little seedling should stand 
4 inches clear, then nice planting crowms can 
be secured in the twelve months. Keep the 
ground w'ell stirred between the rows during 
summer, to promote growth. A light sprink¬ 
ling of salt or nitrate of soda once a month, 
from the end hi May to the end of August, 
wijb|bplp to strengthen tho seedlings. New 
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plantations may be made immediately growth 
is apparent, carefully lifting the young plants 
of last year’s sowing—some prefer two-year- 
old plants—with a fork, keeping them covered 
with damp Moss or an old bag, and replant¬ 
ing as quickly as possible. The less check 
the roots receive from the sun or drying winds 
in the lifting and replanting the better. 
Draw out drills 6 inches deep and 2 feet 
apart, and put the plants 12 inches to 
15 inches from each other, covering the roots 
with the hands and treading firmlv as the 
planting goes on. The surface should be 
one over with a wooden rake after two rows 
ave been planted, so as not to have to tread 
over the ground again. Ground for these per¬ 
manent roots ought to have been trenched 
2^ feet deep and a heavy dressing of good 
manure placed at the bottom and between 
the two spits, the whole to be forked back 
before getting the drills out, which should 
not be done much in advance of planting. 

East Devon. 


QUALITY IN VEGETABLES. 

That during the past twenty years there has 
been material advance in the estimation of 
what constitutes quality in vegetables staged 
for exhibition and at leading shows is true. 
Mere size has little encouragement, yet there 
still may be found at smaller shows where 
local gardeners are the censors that size 
in these products is still favoured. That 
enerallv there is room even at leading exhi- 
itions .for improved tastes and require¬ 
ments there can be no doubt, but, if im¬ 
provement be slow in. growth, it is all the 
more sure to be permanent. But there can 
be no doubt whatever that when products are 
staged for exhibition it is expected they be 
of the best possible form the kind or variety 
can produce. That is both proper and essen¬ 
tial. The commonest vegetable grown should 
have fully developed its points of beauty and 
excellence. But the production of these 
features does not necessarily mean the com¬ 
bination of size. An Onion, Carrot, Beet, 
Potato, Cauliflower, Bean, Tomato, Cab¬ 
bage, or other kind can have its full beauty 
and contour displayed in happy medium size, 
and with such beauty there is associated the 
best table quality. Smallness may be the 
produce of unripeness, or of bad culture. 
Good or high culture develops size generally 
in products, because growth is rapid, but 
when what may be termed reasonable size is 
attained there is, as a rule, also such degree 
of maturity as renders products most fitted 
for table. 

It is not only desirable that in exhibition 
vegetables mere size be absent in any one 
kind or dish, but the entire collection should 
display the same evenness of size or quality. 
It does not follow that a collection of general 
low smallness, howsoever beautiful, should 
displace one of rather greater weight, if other 
conditions be equal. Any good judge looks 
for fair average representation of size in any 
product. K. 8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shading Cucumber*.— Would someone kindly 
tell me of a good shading for Cucumber-house that 
will not wash off with the rain? I have tried 
whitening with size in it, and every shower washes 
it off.— Reading. 

[Try lime-wash. Put it on outside, and 
while in a wet state dab it with a dry, hard 
brush. This will stand well, and as the 
autumn rains set in it will gradually wash off.] 

Cabbage pests. —Cabbages are troubled 
with two special enemies—club, the bite noir 
of all the Brassica tribe, and which it seems 
possible to counteract by the application of 
gas-lime to the soil in winter, or, in any case, 
some weeks before planting the Cabbages; 
and by caterpillars, which prey on the heads 
in summer. Hand-picking the caterpillars 
may be beneficial when the insects first ap¬ 
pear, but when they increase the best deter¬ 
rent seems to be frequent sprinkling of fine 
salt in the evening, washing it off early the 
next morning.—A. D. 

Vegetable garden.— All kinds of winter 
greens should be sown now. These will in¬ 
clude two or three kindg'df Broccoli editable 
for succession, Veitfai’s | i If-^fcdt(jo|ing, 
Snow’s Winter, PenzancfcrJLearning ton, and 


two sowings of winter stuff, with two or 
three weeks between, N and either dress the 
seeds with red lead or cover with nets, to keep 
the birds off them. The first sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts is generally made under 
glass, and a few more seeds should be sown 
outside at the end of April. Savoy Cabbages 
and Green-curled and other Kales should be 
sown now j also Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. 
Make a small sowing of Turnips—Early 
Milan is a good variety. Early Turnips are 
rather uncertain if the weather is hot and 
dry. They become hard and tough, and run 
to flower; therefore only small sowings 
should be made. Little ana often is the prin¬ 
ciple to work on now. Tomatoes sown now 
under glass will be strong enough to plant 
outside at the end of May. They must have 
a sunny position, either trained to walls or 
fences, or be planted in rows and trained to 
stakes. The outside crop is rather uncer¬ 
tain, as everything depends upon the weather. 
Plant out Peas raised under glass, and put 
sticks to them at once. The forwardest Cab¬ 
bages may have a string of matting placed 
round them to draw the leaves up round the 
hearts. This forwards the hearting, and 
makes a week’s difference in time of cutting. 
Sow Chilies and Capsicums in heat. Trans¬ 
plant early Celery into a warm-frame. 

8ummer Spinach.— This is always more in 
demand than the winter crop, and is, I 
assume, more crisp or tender than the latter, 
on account of its quick growth. The one 
fault with the summer crop is that it so 
soon runs to flower and becomes useless. 
This can be partly overcome by sowing on 
good ground in a little shade and thinning 
the seedlings early, with copious supplies of 
water during very hot weather. Moreover, 
the seed ought to be sown thinly, thus avoid¬ 
ing loosening the permanent plants as much 
as possible, and a free use of the hoe between 
the rows in fine weather is always labour well 
spent. A row or two between the Peas 
usually does well, and as the plants go over 
they can be pulled up and laid along the side 
of the Pea-row as a mulch. In some seasons, 
especially when very dry, Spinach fails to 
germinate freely. Watering the drills ere the 
seed is sown will remedy this, as the quicker 
it is grown the finer the leaves. Bound 
Spinach is the best for summer sowings, The 
Carter being a good variety.—J. M. B. 

Purple 8proutlng Broccoli.— Those who 
want a tender, wholesome dish should not 
fail to grow a few plants of this. It is sur¬ 
prising the quantity of shoots that can be 
gathered from a well-grown plant. Towards 
the latter part of March this Broccoli comes 
in just at a time when Brussels Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bages, and the major part of the white 
Broccoli are going over. The seed needs to be 
sown early in April, and the plants given 
ample space when set out. The snoots should 
be frequently gathered, and not allowed to 
run to flower, or they become worthless. 
There is an early and a late variety, and it 
is well to grow both to extend the season. 
Unfortunately, one is apt to get a poor 
variety here and there, producing little but 
flower, and of a washy colour quite unfit for 
table use. These should be pulled up and 
thrown aside as soon as detected. With a 
good strain few vegetables can surpass the 
Purple Sprouting Broccoli for tenderness, 
and it is always of a beautiful green colour 
when properly cooked and dished up.—J. 


Proverbs about the moon.— The old- 
fashioned views as to the effect of the moon 
on the weather are very curious, and die 
very hard. One of the strangest and most 
absurd is, perhaps, that alluded to in your 
issue of the 24th of March, page 47, that 
when the new moon is seen lying on her back 
it is a sign of rain. The light which appears 
to emanate from the moon is, as everyone 
knows, only light reflected from the sun. 
When the moon is actually new, as it is 
called, we cannot see it, as the sun is only 
shining on that portion which is hidden from 
us; but the position of the moon, as regards 
the earth and the sun, changes gradually, 
and in the course of 48 hours, if the sky be 
clear, we are generally able to see the 
crescent moon, and day by day a larger por- 


only just set when the crescent moon is ob¬ 
served, a straight line, drawn from one horn 
of the crescent to the other, would be com¬ 
paratively upright. As the sun sinks lower 
and lower, so that line tends more towards 
the horizontal position, until the moon may 
be said to be lying on her back. This hap¬ 
pens every month with the greatest regu¬ 
larity, but the earth, sun, and moon are not 
exactly in the same relative positions at all 
seasons of the year, so that the pcsition of 
the moon is not always the same, and the 
lying on the back may be more apparent at 
one time of year than at another. The posi¬ 
tion can have nothing to do with the weather ; 
if it had, the weather after the new moon— 
say, in March or any other month—should be 
the same every year. As to whether the old 
moon can be seen in the new one’s arms or 
not is merely a matter of the clearness of the 
atmosphere.—G. S. S. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The Dutch bulb season is 
now pretty well over under glass, and the 
bulbs should be planted out in the borders 
to complete their ripening. Some of the 
bulbs among Hyacinths, if taken up when the 
growth is ripe, dried, and potted again next 
August, will flower next winter, and all will 
flower in the spring if left in the border. The 
usual course is to buy fresh bulbs every sea¬ 
son, but with care some of the best bulbs will 
pay for careful culture. Freesias which have 
ceased to flower should be watered a little as 
long as they remain green, and afterwards be 
kept on a shelf in the greenhouse, in a dry 
state, to get a good roasting from the sun. 
They should be shaken out and repotted in 
August to flower at Christmas. The flower¬ 
ing—well or otherwise—will depend entirely 
upon the way they are cared for now in the 
gradually ripening and sun-roasting after¬ 
wards. Azaleas, for the meet part, will be at 
their best now. Bernard Andrea alba and 
other late flowering kinds will flower later, 
and be very useful. There will be a good 
deal of potting to do now or shortly. Some 
hard-wooded plants may require larger pots, 
and many soft-wooded plants which are .new 
in small pots may have a shift into 5-inch 
pots, or larger. Hard-wooded plants should 
be potted very firmly in fibrous peat and 
sand. This refers to Heaths, Azaleas, 
Epacrises, and some of the fine rooted New 
Holland plants. Acacias will do in good 
yellow loam, and these also should be potted 
firmly. Young plants of Zonal and other 
Pelargoniums should have at least two-thirds 
good loam and the remainder leaf-mould and 
sand. In all cases thte pots should be clean 
and well drained. If the drainage is wrong 
Pelargoniums soon lose tone and go off colour. 
Balsams are not so much grown as they 
were, but they are easily grown and are use¬ 
ful, but to be dwarf and sturdy they should 
be potted firmly and grown in a light posi¬ 
tion. When full of roots and showing buds 
liquid-manure may be given with advantage. 
If there are any straggling or badly furnished 
Deutzias or other plants, when they have 
ceased to flower prune them back rather clcse 
and keep them in a warm-house, to induce 
plenty of young shoots to break out, and 
these, when well ripened, will make goefl 
bushy plants next season. 

Stove. —It is very convenient to have a 
small propagating-pit in one corner of the 
stove—especially where the number of glass¬ 
houses is limited. This could be fixed over 
the hot-water pipes in the front of the house, 
so that the heat from the pipes can be used 
for bottom-heat, the pipes being covered 
with perforated zinc, through whicli the heat 
would ascend, the frame inside to contain a 
plunging-bed of Cocoa-fibre. A case of this 
kind will not be an expensive matter, and 
hundreds of little plants may be raised in it 
from cuttings and seeds. Poinsettias may be 
rooted in sandy peat in small pots plunged in 
bottom-heat, and kept close and shaded. 
Isolepis gracilis from Madeira is a very 
pretty hanging Grass either for baskets or to 
hang over the edge of. the stage. It is easily 
raised from seeds, or old plants may be pulled 
to pieces and each ple^e started in a small 
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is a very pretty hanging 'plant or climber. 
Cuttings of the ripe wood will soon root now 
in bottom-heat. Coleuses are not so much 
grown as they were. They are useful where 
colour is wanted in summer, and every bit 
will make a cutting now in heat. Pilea mus- 
cosa— the Pistol or Artillery plant—is rather 
an interesting plant, and is easily grown. 
It derives its name from the explosion of its 
flower-pods when the sun shines upon them. 
Any repotting required to be done among the 
general collection should be done now'. 

Planting new vineries.— This is a good 
time to plant young Vines. Vines should al¬ 
ways be planted inside, even when the greater 
part of the border is outside. Vines generally 
last longer and keep in condition better when 
there is an outlet for the roots in a good out¬ 
side border. Inside borders do well in skil¬ 
ful hands, who know how' and when to feed, 
and a good deal can be done w'itli nourishing 
drinks. When inside borders fail, it gener¬ 
ally arises from dryness at the roots, and, 
under such conditions, it is wcnderful what 
struggles a Vine will make to reach the open 
air. Walls have to be deeply made in the 
ground to keep Vine-roots inside; and for 
amateur growers it is better to have a nar¬ 
row border inside, but to make provision for 
them outside. The borders need not be 
made the full width at once. Start with 
6 feet of border, 3 feet inside and the same 
outside, and plant inside, and in two or three 
years, when the roots have occupied most of 
the border, add another 3 feet to the out¬ 
side border. If there is any doubt about the 
drainage, have at least half of the border 
above the ground-level. Make up the front 
cf the border with sods, and the new border, 
when it is necessary to add to it, may be 
placed against it without disturbing the 
roots. The best soil for a Vine border is the 
top spit from an old pasture ; and if this can¬ 
not be obtained, get the nearest approach to 
it. I have seen very good Grapes grown in 
soil carted from a field where building is 
going on, and making the border altogether 
above the natural level. This saves expense 
iu excavating, and the drainage does not give 
much trouble, but more water will be re¬ 
quired in a dry summer, and the feeding will 
require more attention. Young Vines rooted 
from eyes this season will do very well for 
planting in a new house where the conditions 
for growth, such as watering, syringing, ven¬ 
tilating, etc., can he made * suitable. If 
older Vines are planted, spread out the roots 
near the surface, and rub off all buds but 
two at the bottom. 

Orchard-house.- Bring the syringe into 
use as soon as the flowers fall. Young sheets 
not required may be’rubbed off. Peach* s 
may be pruned at any time, and as soon as 
the crop has been secured a branch or two 
may be removed, if necessary, to improve the 
shape and balance of the tree. See that the 
trees get enough water. A little rich top¬ 
dressing will bo useful now. Be careful with 
the ventilation ; keep out ccld winds, and, if 
it is not safe to give full air, use moisture 
freely on paths and borders to keep down the 
temperature. 

Early Tomatoes.— Help should bo given 
now, in the shape of liquid-manure or top- 
dressing, when the fruits are swelling. Do 
not plant Tomatoes iu light rich soil, as that 
makes the plants run to growth and the 
blossoms fail to set. The roots should be in 
firm soil. Help can be given when the fruits 
are set. 

Window and room garden. — Plant 
climbers for training round the window out¬ 
side. These are sometimes planted in the 
boxes, but it is better to plant in the borders, 
and have them permanent. Clematis Jack- 
mani, purple and white, are beautiful in sum¬ 
mer. The common Virginian Creeper is a 
graceful plant for such a position, if kept in 
order during grow’th, so that the festocnirg 
shoots may not darken the rooms too much. 
Use the sponge freely indoors now, and repot 
anything which requires more roct space. 

Outdoor garden.— The propagaticn of 
Dahlias will be going on cow. If there is a 
brisk bottom-heat jbedr every yojng. shoot 
taken off just benfetlL h ^nmiL^ijl^root in 
sandy soil. The usmrl B way is ^plafce each 


several cuttings of one kind they may be in¬ 
serted round the sides of a 4 inch pot and 
separated when rooted. If only a limited 
number of plants is wanted, cutting up the 
roots so that each young shoot has a piece of 
tuber attached will probably give stock 
enough, and the plants will come on without 
much heat. This plan will do where there 
is no bottoin-heat bed to spare. Summer- 
flowering Chrysanthemums may be divided 
and replanted, giving each a little fresh soil. 
Sometimes cuttingvS are taken and struck 
under glass and planted out when hardened 
off early in May. Only healthy, thrifty pieces 
should be planted, and the best pieces are 
found round the outsides of the plants. Lo¬ 
belia Queen Victoria should be divided now 
and started in small pots, so as to have strong 
plants to go out in Slay. Sow seeds of Car¬ 
nations in gentle heat, but obtain the seeds 
from a good source, as rubbish always dis¬ 
appoints. Plant Japanese Anemones. These 
are beautiful autumn-flowering plants. Edg¬ 
ings of Lavender have become rather fashion¬ 
able now in the flower garden. Hollies and 
other evergreens are moving well now. Water 
them in. 

Fruit garden. —There is a fair prospect cf 
fruit this season, if the blossoms escape the 
spring frosts, and a thin, flimsy covering 
when the trees are in blossom will often save 
a crop. An old friend saved his crop of 
Peaches and Apricots some years ago in this 
w’ay. His nets were out of repair, and were 
not sufficient in length to cover all the trees, 
but he had several leads of long Hazel Pea 
and Bean sticks just delivered. Some of 
them were nearly as high as the wall when 
thrust into the ground. These he placed up¬ 
right alongside the wall, and had a splendid 
crop of fruit, and the Pea and Bean sticks 
w'ere none the worse for their novel 
use. A supply of Tobacco-powder and 
a distributor should be ready for the 
green and black-fly on the Peaches. 
Very often these insects will begin the 
attack before the blossoms fall, when a 
wash cannot be used, and the powder is, I 
think, far superior to any wash, and may be 
used when the foliage and blossoms are dry. 
There is always a little dampness about the 
skin of green-fly, and the dry powder settles 
on it and their destruction is complete. 
Grafting may be done now. The clay or wax 
should be used in such a way as to exclude 
air. 

Vegetable garden.— Prick off early Celery 
and sow seeds of a good red kind outside in 
a warm spot for late planting. This last 
sowing conies in very useful, though the 
plants do not grow so large as the early 
sown ones, but the heads keep longer and 
will not bolt so soon, and therefore they are 
always valuable. If not already dene, make 
a sowing of Spinach Beet as a substitute for 
real Spinach. Sow in rows 15 inches apart, 
and thin to 8 inches. The New' Zealand 
Spinach is also a valuable substitute in the 
hot season. Seeds should be sown now in 
pots in heat, to be afterwards hardened off and 
planted out at the end of May in the sunniest 
spot available from 18 inches to 3 feet apart. 
When the plants get a good start they will 
grew fast, and each plant will cover a square 
yard. Make new beds c.f herbs either by 
division or from cuttings or seeds. Make 
another sowing of all kinds of winter greens. 
Prick off Brussels Sprouts and Leeks. 
Onions which have been raised under glass 
may be planted in well-prepared laud. Plant 
out Cauliflow'ers from cold-frames, and the 
plants raised in heat can be planted out as 
soon as hardened off. E. Hobday. 


THE COXXHG WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April J€th .—-Finished planting Potatoes. 
Made a new bed of Globe Artichokes by tak¬ 
ing off strong pieces from established plants 
and planting in rows 4 feet apart each way, 
watering in and mulching with manure. 
A few plants were potted up in the 
autumn and are now hardening off and will 
shortly be planted out. These generally sup¬ 
ply an early dish or two. Winter greens m 


off the birds. Made a new bed of Mint from 
rooted cuttings planted 6 inches apart. 

April 17th .—Pricked off early Celery into 
frame and sowed a few seeds outside for late 
planting, red or pink kinds only. Sowed a 
few more Cucumber and Melon seeds. 
Sowed more Stocks and Asters. Some kinds 
of Aster seeds are not growing well this sea¬ 
son. I have heard several complaints. Ostrich- 
feather is coming very thin, but we never 
trust to one sowing. We never blame the 
seedsman. The conditions for growth may 
not always be suitable, and we never sow 
these things in warm-houses. 

April 18th .—We are fetching up arrears of 
seed-sowing, both vegetables and flowers. 
Anything required is being sown now, choos¬ 
ing a fine day, to have the soil work cleanly. 
Early Peas have been earthed up and staked. 
Sweet Peas have been sown in succei-sion. 
Mignonette and other sweet scented flowers 
have been sown freely. Planted white and 
scarlet Brompton Stocks round the shrub¬ 
beries. They are among the sweetest things 
in the garden. 

April 19th. —Potted off Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Nicctianas, including hybrids cf 
Sanderse, and Sweet Verbena—Aloysi** 
citriodora. This roots freely at this season, 
and it also grows freely from seeds. Shifted 
on Ferns of various kinds and potted off a 
lot of seedlings from boxes. We are keeping 
a close watch upon the Peach-wall, and the 
moment a fly is seen the Tobacco-powder dis¬ 
tributor is brought into use. Several Apple- 
trees which were not prolific have been re¬ 
grafted. 

April 20th .—Moved plants to cold-frames, 
chiefly Pelargoniums and Lobelias. As soon 
as a house is cleared Tomatoes are planted. 
There is a good deal of work now in Peach- 
houses and vineries, regulating and thinning 
young growth, and this is work which can¬ 
not be delayed without injury. Re-arranged 
conservatory. White Lilacs are now plenti¬ 
ful and sweet, and look lovely dotted about 
among other plants. Pelargoniums are com¬ 
ing into bloom. 

April 2/,<t .—Carnations that were ported up 
in autumn have been planted out. There 
are always some plants net, sufficiently rooted 
to plant in autumn, and these are potted and 
kept in a frame till spring, and then planted 
for layering. A few seedlings nro raised 
every year and the seeds have just been sown 
in gentle heat, but will be cooled down ns 
soon as the plants are up. Sowed main crop 
of Carrots and Beet. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

GARDEN HEDGES-SOME LEGAL 
POINTS. 

There is a popular idea that, when two ad¬ 
jacent pieces of land are separated by a 
hedge and a ditch, the hedge belongs to tho 
owner of one piece and the ditch to the 
&w*ner of the other. This is not, exactly the 
truth. There is a primd-f V/c/V presumption 
of law that both hedge and ditch belong to 
the same owner, but if an action be brought 
by one owner against the other it will be 
necessary for the plaintiff to prove his right 
to either or both, according to the circum¬ 
stances. Another very common error arises 
in the popular belief that the owner of a 
hedge on the other side c f which runs a 
ditch lias a common law right to a certain 
width of space even beyond the ditch from 
his hedge, and can, therefore, interfere in the 
keeping of the ditch. This contention was 
ut forward in a well-known case, and the 
udge who decided the matter in the course 
of his judgment explained the law very 
clearly thus: “ No man making a ditch can 
cut into his neighbour’s soil, but usually he 
cuts it to the very extremity of his owm land. 
He is, of course, bound to throw the soil 
which he digs out up on to his own land, 
and often, if he thinks fit, he plants a hedge 
on the top of it. Therefore, if he afterwards 
cuts beyond the edge of his ditch, which is 
the extremity of his land, he cuts into his 
neighbour’s land, and becomes a trespasser. 
No rule about a. number of feet has anything 
to do with it. He may cut the ditch as much 
wider as he will, so long as he enlarges it 
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how it conies about that, as a rule, both hedge 
and ditch belong to the same owner. But it 
often happens that the original owner of a 
ditch loses the ownership. This happened 
in one case under the following circum¬ 
stances : The owner of hedge and ditch laid 
drain pipes in the ditch, which drained his 
own and his neighbour’s house, and allowed 
his neighbour to fill in the ditch and use it 
as part of his garden for more than twelve 
years. The Court of Appeal decided that this 
involved dispossession by lapse cf time. The 
presumption that a ditch belongs to the 
owner of the hedge growing beside it will 
not hold good if it can be shown that the 
ditch has not been made artificially, but is a 
natural water-course ; and, supposing there 
be a hedge with ditches on both sides of it, 
the ownership of each of the three must be 
proved by agreement or by showing acts of 
ownership. With regard to the 

Upkeep of hedges, it may first be said 
that, in the absence of any agreement or 
prescriptive liability— i.e., liability by reason 
of having repaired a fence for many years 
past—an owner or occupier of land is not 
bound to fence himself to prevent trespass 
by his neighbour’s stock ; but he is only bound 
to keep his own stock from trespassing upon 
his neighbour’s holding. The law simply 
says that every man must so use his own as 
not thereby to injure his neighbour. It is, 
therefore, necessary for a farmer to prevent 
his cattle from straying through a gap in a 
garden hedge unless the owner of the garden 
is bound by prescription or by agreement to 
fence for the benefit of the farmer. A well- 
known case on this point was one in which 
an action was brought by a farmer against his 
neighbour for the value of two cows killed 
by eating Yew-tree cuttings which they found 
on defendant’s premises, to which they had 
access through a gap in a hedge. It was de¬ 
fendant’s duty to repair the hedge—at least, 
the High Court decided that the evidence 
showed a prescriptive obligation to repair the 
hedge on defendant’s part. The evidence 
actually was that defendant and his prede¬ 
cessors had repaired the hedge for more than 
forty years, and that for about twenty years 
they had done so at the request of tho neigh¬ 
bour. Owners of garden hedges running 
alongside of a public roadway should keep 
in mind the provisions of the Highway Acts. 
The Act of 1835 provides for compulsory 
hedge-cutting, if the local surveyor thinks a 
highway is prejudiced by the shade or over¬ 
growth of a hedge, and non-compliance with 
an order by the magistrates will justify tho 
local authority in doing the work and charg¬ 
ing the cost to the owner. The surveyor, 
however, must be careful to specify what he 
desires to be done ; and where a surveyor 
was dissatisfied with what had been done 
under an order, and proceeded to have more 
done himself, he was neld to be a trespasser, 
on the ground that the order served on the 
owner was not sufficiently explicit. Barbed 
wire must not be used along hedges abutting 
on the highway in such a manner as to be a 
nuisance; and' the local authority may give 
notice to the occupier to remove it within a 
period of not less than a month. Failure to 
comply will be followed by magisterial pro¬ 
ceedings, and a summary order may be made, 
after which it may be done at the occupier’s 
expense—and, of course, ccsts of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Hedge cuttings belong to the 
tenant; but the owner may require that a 
hedge be properly cut, and if the tenant by 
himself or by any person engaged therefor 
cuts the hedge improperly, so as to damage 
it. the landlord has a right of action. 

A railway company is bound to provide and 
maintain fences along its lines so as to pre¬ 
vent cattle, etc., straying thereon. As a 
rule, railway companies run a wooden fence 
along the limit of their land, but where there 
is no such fence, but only a hedge, the duty 
of cutting same and repairing lies indirectly 
on the company. 

Malicious injury to hedges can be punished 
under the Malicious Injuries Act, 1861, which 
provides a penalty of £5, in addition to the 
amount of injury done, for a seepnd 

offence imprisonment for 4 perjoo io v £*c Bid¬ 
ing twelve mohths. A 1V * 
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Neighbour's complaint regarding oistern 

(Imposed ).—Your neighbour has two courses 
open to him, if he finds that the emptying of 
the tank is a nuisance. He may draw the 
attention of the local health inspector to the 
matter, or he can apply for an injunction to 
restrain you from continuing it. It is very 
unlikely that he will adopt the latter, which 
is an expensive mode of procedure. What he 
may do is to complain to the health inspec¬ 
tor, who will then probably call and see for 
himself whether a nuisance does or does not 
exist. I think if I were you I should simply 
await events, and, in the meantime, get it 
emptied more frequently, so that there is no 
smell at all. As far as concerns your being 
compelled to empty it at a later hour, that is 
nonsense—it either does or does not consti¬ 
tute a nuisance. If it does, it is just as much 
a nuisance, legally, at night as it is during 
the day-time. If any compulsion is exercised 
at all, it will be in the direction of entire 
removal, so that you cannot do better than 
await events, ana in the meanwhile abate 
as much as possible any smell there is.— 
Barrister._ 

BIRDS. 

Feeding a grey parrot-I should be glad to 
know what is The best food for a grey parrot? 
Mine is fed at present almost entirely on a mixture 
composed of Sunflower-seed and several other smaller 
seeds. Of this mixture my bird touches nothing but 
the Sunflower seed, the rest is scattered away-a 
very wasteful mode of feeding it. It is very fond 
of crusts of toast, bread, cake, and Monkey-nuts, 
also Hemp-seed. Are any of these things harmful to 
it? I give it occasionally a small piece of Apple or 
Orange and a little Groundsel. I)oe9 it require to be 
kept very warm? I am careful of draughts.— 
G. M. P. 

[Do not pamper your bird by letting it 
choose its own food. Discontinue the parrot 
mixture, and let the diet consist of one part 
wheat to two parts each of Dari, Hemp, or 
Sunflower and Canary-seeds. From time to 
time you might give it scalded Maize. The 
best fruits are Banana, Sweet-water Grapes, 
ripe Pear, and Orange. Plain, dry biscuit 
may also be given, but animal food in any 
form should be strictly avoided. Green Pecs 
(of which these birds are very fond) may, 
when in season, bo supplied, and form a 
wholesome variety in the bill of fare. Do 
not fail to supply your bird with a good 
allowance of coarse grit-sand, to aid the giz¬ 
zard in the digestion of the food. This is 
best placed in a seed-tin, while fine sand may 
be scattered on tho floor of tho cage. \ou 
need not keep your bird in a high tempera¬ 
ture, but avoid draughts of cold air.—S. S. G.] 
Dead redpoll (A. M. L. M.).— Feeding 
upon unsuitable food appears to have caused 
the death of this bird. It was probably in 
a bad state of health when you bought it. 
These little birds usually prove very tame 
and familiar in captivity, and yours must 
have been badly treated before coming into 
your possession. The plumage of the one 
sent for examination was in a very rough con¬ 
dition, proving it had not been well cared 
for. The food of redpolls should consist cf 
Canary-seed, as a staple, to which may be 
added small quantities of German Rape, 
while a change may be furnished from time 
to time in the shape of a little Maw-seed 
or Lettuce-seed, with now and then a few 
grains of good sound Hemp. For green food 
redpolls may have the flowering tops of 
Groundsel and the green stalks of Plantain. 
Nothing could have saved this bird, for un¬ 
less the complaint it was suffering from is 
taken in hand at the very commencement, 
there is no hope of a cure.—S. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls dying.-1 shall be much obliged if you 
can help me with respect to my fowls? I keep about 
a dozen, in confinement—that is to say, two good- 
sized houses and a run about 9 feet by 51 feet. My 
trouble is that three fowls within a few weeks have 
died. They havo stood for a day, refusing food and 
water, and then died. In each case the breasts have 
been discoloured—almost black. I give all my fowls 
two meals a day—the first of sharps and Potato peel¬ 
ings, the second of corn only.—A. M. Brown. 

[You are crowding your hens into too small 
a apace; a run of 9 feet by feet is much 
too small for a dozen fowls. The diseases to 
which nnnltrv aro snbieet arise chiefly from 


their being kept in too confined a space, or 
on wet, stagnant, clayey soils. The more 
exercise fowls can get the better health they 
enjoy, while the best soil on which to keep 
them is gravel or sand, with a subsoil of 
chalk or gravel. Your feeding is not quite 
ood enough for this season of the year. The 
est rule to follow is to give soft food early 
in the morning, in a warm state, during the 
winter months, consisting of barley-meal 
(scalded), to which may be added a good 
proportion of sharps or Pollard during the 
summer. This paste should be of a stiff 
nature, but that will easily crumble and fall 
to pieces when thrown on the ground. Vege¬ 
tables, if boiled and mixed with the soft food, 
conduce to good health, and are especially 
valuable for fowls not having a Grass run. 
Kitchen scraps may be given at mid-day, and 
always good sound grain at night. The hard 
grain should consist of Barley, Wheat, Maize, 
and Buckwheat, given in turn, as a frequent 
change of food is far better than the constant 
use of one kind of grain. Maize must, how¬ 
ever, be supplied sparingly, as it is apt to 
promote the formation of internal fat, and 
liens that are fat do not lay well, and are 
unhealthy. If your fowls can have no other 
place to scratch in than their run, you should 
provide dry ashes (under cover, if possible) 
for them to dust iu. Ground bones are good 
for laying hens, while burnt oyster-shells, 
broken small, are a good substitute for lime. 
—S. S. G.]__ 

OORRESPONDENOEi 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, FumivaUtreet, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents shouul bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
aheays be replied to in the issue immediately foil wring 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming trait.—Readers who desire our help in 
naminj fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We nave received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Trec-Fseonles not blooming US. A).— The 
Tree-Paeonles do not flower, as a rule, until tbo 
third year after planting—in fast, not until they are 
thoroughly well established. You must exercise 
patience, and in the meantime you can give top- 
dressiugs of half-rotten manure as Tree-Paeoniea are 
very gross feeders and in the end amply repay such 
attention. 

Cutting down Lavender (N. S. IP.).—You can 
cut the Lavender down at once, afterwards putting 
a layer of manure over the roots and watering well 
in dry weather. The plants will, no doubt, break 
from the bottom and become thick and strong. We 
would advise you to put in some cuttings next 
August under a handglass. These, when rooted, may 
be used to fill any vacancies that may occur through 
any of your older plants perishing. 

Polygonum baldschuanlcum not blooming 
(Mrs. Scott Klliot).— To get this to flower you must 
give it a position where plenty of sunshine and air 
can reach it. In such case a Yew is not at all a 
suitable tree against which- to plant it. At Kew, 
where it flowers freely every year, it is growing 
through the branches of an old Fir-tree. It U Just 
possible that your plants are growing in rich soil, 
which Is more likely to produce leaves than flowers. 
A poor soil it wiH do well iu. 

Begonia Ololre de Lorraine (J. S .).—This 
Begonia, which we are assuming is the variety you 
refer to as “ Claud Lorraine, is propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, which are pushed out 
near the base of the plant after flowering, usually in 
April or May. After being rooted and pottel olT 
they should for a time be kept in a warm structure, 
till as the summer advances they will do without 
fire heat. As the nights get cool they will need Are 
heat, and flower best throughout the winter in a 
temperature of 50 degs, to 60 degs. 

Crimson Rose for greenhonse back wall 
(Paddy).— As you desire a Rose as free-blooming as 
Mme. Falcot, you cannot do better than plant 
Papa Gontier. There is a climbing form of this 
Rose if the wall is a very lofty one, otherwise the 
ordinary form would do. Liberty would be a beauti¬ 
ful sort, and of a richer f colbur than Papa Gontier; 
but we fear it would not grow quite strong dnough. 
If you ha*e room for_two, try Liberty as well. A 
beautiful white or cream climber is Climbing 
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Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, of which there is also a 
dwarf form, which would cover a 7 feet to 8 feet 
wall better than the climbing variety. 

Carnations BCalmaison (Paddy).—You are un¬ 
likely to have any great measure of success in grow¬ 
ing Malrnaison Carnations in the way you suggest, 
more especially as you say that you wish to grow 
them with a varied selection of other plants. This 
•ectlon must have lust enough fire heat to keep out 
the frost in the winter, and at all times very care¬ 
ful handling is necessary. Please read our rules as 
to putting each query on a separate slip. 

Xochia triconhylla (A. B. Gordon).— Thi9, which 
belongs to the Chenopodium family, forms u dense, 
compact bush, with linear green leaves, which in the 
autumn take on a rich crimson colour. Sow in 
March or in April in pots, prick off into boxes when 
large enough, and plant out in the open air in May. 
In your case the best plan will be to pot off singly 
Into small pots and grow on. The same treatment as 

! liven to an Aster will suit this member of the Goose- 
oot family. 

Perpetual flowering climbing Boses 

(.4. L. .*?).—There are several beautiful Roses that 
you could grow on pillars. These would blossom 
during summer and also again in autumn. Of rapid 
growth, select from:—Mme. Alfred Carrifere, 
Francois Crousse. Climbing Captain Christy, Climb¬ 
ing Caroline Testout, Rcine Marie Henriette, 
Kaiserin Friedrich. Of moderate growth select 
from:—Gruss an Teplitz, Aimde Vibert, Alister Stella 
Gray, Climbing Belle Siebreoht, Longwortli Rambler. 

Centaurea ragnsina (H. F ).—This is the name 
of the plant a specimen of which you send. It 
grows rapidly outdoors in summer, and is much 
used in the flower-garden. It can he kept well dur¬ 
ing the winter in a cold-frame from which frost is 
excluded. The leaves should be kept dry, as they 
are verv liable to damp off, and nir should be given 
on all favourable occasions. The plants can be kept 
also in an airy vinery or greenhouse during the 
winter. 

Geranium and Pelargonium (L. W. R.).— The 
name Geranium is now applied to all the hardy 
forms, the name Pelargonium referring to those that 
are used for the flower-garden in the summer and 
for growing in pots for the greenhouse, etc. The 
term Zonal refers to the dark zone which appears in 
the leaves of many varieties, hut nowadays manv 
have not this distinguishing mark, but still are 
classed with the Zonal Pelargoniums. In the list you 
give, the names Geranium and Pelargonium refer to 
the one section Pelargonium. 

Phloxes—suffruticosa varieties (Cemetery).— 
The following are good: Chas Downie. rosv crimson: 
Cybal. pink: Snowdon, pure white: Walter Ander¬ 
son. rose flaked white: Stuart, rose-purple: Indian 
Chief, red: King of Purnles. dark rosy purple: Mrs. 
Dnlrvmple, white shaded rose, scarlet eye: E. L. 
Lewan. mauve: Rose of Pastille, white, rosy eye: 
Mrs. Miller, reddish nnrnle: and Luna, white, pink 
eve. These flower during June and July, and must 
be crown In partial shade, unless the soil Is cool 
and heavy, such as a stiff loam. 

Gardenia culture (F. G. S.).— Gardenias can be 
well crown onlv In warm houses. They need a 
temperature ranging from 60 decs, to 70 decs. They 
also like a moderately damp or humid atmosphere. 
Under the best culture they are susceptible to in¬ 
sect pests, especially to scale or mealy bug, and nped 
to he constantly gone over and cleaned. Generally 
the plants do best when planted out In beds in rather 
low. warm houses. Cuttings have to he rooted under 
bell-glasses. The soil should he a mixture of peat 
and turfy loam, with some sand: if in pots, then made 
quite Arm. These are not amateurs’ plants, because 
of the heat needed to do them well, and of their 
tendency to become Infested with insects. 8ee fuller 
replv to " V. E. M. T..” p. 86. 

Good Phloxes (Cemetery) —Two good white kinds 
are Mrs. Jenkins and Sylphide. Other suitable sorts 
for vour purpose are Etna, orange red; Kclaireur, 
carmine and salmon; Cceur de Lion, rosy purple with 
red eye; Coquelicot, rich vermilion, but In many 
places ditlicult to grow; Boule de Feu, scarlet, with 
dark eye: Roi des Roses, salmon-red: Iris, bluish 
violet; Eclatante, crimson, shaded orange; Esper- 
ance, pale mauve, white centre; and Crepuscule, 
silvery mauve, crimson centre. We fear you will not 
get them into flower by the time you state— 
July 12th—as they, as a rule, are at their best dur¬ 
ing August and September. The above belong to the 
decussata section. 

Increasing Dracaenas (Donegal). -The quickest 
way of increasing Dracfenas is to take the stems of 
any old plants that have attained a considerable 
height, and in which state they have generally lost 
their lower leaves. These stems should be divested 
of all foliage and roots, and be laid down in a pro- 
pagating-frame, wherein there is a good bottom-heat, 
on a bed of open sandy peat or Cocoa-nut-flbre, with 
about } inch of similar soil placed over them. Most 
of the eves will then start into growth, and push up 
sucker-like shoots. When these have made three or 
four leaves each they should be cut clean off from 
the old stem with the roots attached that the young 
growths have formed, and they should then be put 
singly into small pots In sandy peat, and then be 
placed in a shady, moist, and warm position: after¬ 
wards, when established, inure them to the full 
light and air of the house. 

Plants for rock garden U. M. S.).—You should 
try some of the following low-growing or tufted 
plants, most of which sprpad freely and blossom pro¬ 
fusely In their seafson. The Tufted Pansies would, 
we think, do very well, also the low-growdng 
Auhrietias, the double white Arabis, and yellow 
Alyssum, and a variety of the mossy 8axifragas, of 
which Rhei, Wallace!, greenlandica, Sternberg!, etc., 
are tvpes. Then in Ogntjana acaulis. Jlwarf Cam¬ 
panulas. alpine Phloxa*. Sediwn spectab le, ^legasea 
cordifhlia purpurea. llumiUr^ dfi tkilalaj, |thc hardy 
hord°r Auriculas, and ubhersr we haaretsome of the 
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hardy character should include Heuchera san guinea, 
dwarf Columbines, Day Lilies, Sedura 6purium in 
variety, Achillea umhellata, Christmas Roses in the 
more shady spots. In the autumn you could intro¬ 
duce bulbous plants in conjunction with the low- 
growing plants named above, and a select lot of 
Narcissi, Anemones, Crocuses, etc., would materially 
assist in making the garden gay and attractive. 

Repotting India-rubber-plant (£.’. A.).—Now 
is the time to repot your India-rubber-plant. When 
repotting use a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with enough silver-sand to keep the soil 
open. See that the pot is quite clean and well 
drained, and press down the soil moderately Arm 
when potting. In old plants the bottom leaves often 
die off; but this is only natural, as the India-rubber- 
plant is, in its adult state, quite a tree. The dwarf 
plants that you see in florists’ shops, with leaves 
hanging over the pot, are obtained by striking the 
tops from tall plants. 

I*obelias through the winter, keeping 

(Inquirer B.).— The best way Is to pot up into 
48's after the belding-out season is finished as many 
plants as may be necessary, and stand them in a 
frame during the summer, carefully keeping all 
flowers picked off. In the autumn put these into a 
greenhouse, near to the glass, keeping them there 
until the New Year, when they may be put into 
heat to form cuttings, which they will readily do. 
Lobelia and Petunia-seed being so small need not 
he covered at all, only sprinkling a little fine silver- 
sand over after you have sown the seed. 

Fungus in lawn (N. S. IV.).—Had you sent a 
specimen of the fungus wc could have better helped 
you. The only deduction we can make is that the 
lawn is composed of very stiff and damp soil, and 
that draining is necessary. If next winter you have 
this done, then you may clear out the fungus. In 
the meantime you can dress the part on which the 
fungus is with newly-slaked lime and soot. Mix the 
two together and well smother the lawn on a calm 
evening. It will soon be washed in when a show-er 
comer. In May dress the lawn with sulphate of 
ammonia, crushed fine, at the rate of II lb. to the 
rod. 

Culture of Martynlas (A ).— These pretty 
annuals require rather more warmth than the gener¬ 
ality of this tribe of flowering-plants. In order to 
obtain good specimens sow in March or April in 
gentle warmth, and when the young plants are 
large enough to handle pot them off singly into 
2}-ineh pots; keep them warm and near the glass, 
but admit plenty of air in fine weather. As j 
soon as the roots touch the sides of the pots shift j 
them into 41-inch pots, and place them in a cold 
frame,giving plenty of ventilation,and exposing them 
to the open air in fine, warm weather. As soon as 
the flower-buds begin to show, feed them with 
liquid manure. Those who have no warm house may 
sow the seed in a cold frame In April. 

Making pot-pourri (.4 Twenty-three Years' Sub¬ 
scriber).—(Inther the Rose petals early in the morn¬ 
ing and place in a cool place for an hour to dry. 
Toss them lightly, and then put them in layers, with 
salt freely sprinkled between, in a larcre glass- 
covered dish. Add fresh petals to this every room¬ 
ing. When you have sufficient, let the whole stand for 
ten days, shaking well every morning. In the 
bottom of a glass fruit-jar place 2 ox. of whi le 
Allspice crushed and 2 oz. of stick Cinnamon broken 
coarsely. Fill the jar with Rose petils and salt. Let 
it stand for six weeks, when it may be prepared for 
the permanent jar. Mix together 1 oz. each of ground 
Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and Mace, 1 oz. of Orris- 
root shredded and bruised, and 2 oz. of Lavender 
flowers. These are the proportions for one. quart of 
Rose petals. Place this mixture in alternate layers 
with the contents of the glass fruit-jar in the per¬ 
manent jar. From time to time you can add a 
little Lavender-water or any other perfume. If the 
covers are removed for an hour at a time twice a 
day your rooms will be filled with a sweet odour. 

Plants for back garden with no sun 
(Subscriber).— You have omitted to give the size of 
your garden or the area you desire to make gay with 
flowering plants, but there are dozens of plants that 
will thrive quite well in shade or partial shade. You 
might even plant Roses, particularly Hybrid Tens, 
and such tilings as Gaillardias, Columbines, single 
Pyretbrums, many Campanulas, Irises of the flag 
section, together with Aster Amelins, Stenactis 
speeiosa, the perennial Sunflowers, Dahlias, and the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, all of which are 
showy, and easily crown, and quite inexpensive. 
Manv annuals, as Ponpie*. Asters. Sweet. Sultans. 
Sweet Peas, etc., would also do quite well. As the 
garden is not planted you cannot do better than 
freely incorporate some well-decayed horse-manure 
with the soil at planting time. No artificial manure 
will give you the same results in the long run. 
You cannot do better then crow Roses and 
Clematises on the walls, and if you supply any 
nurseryman with the varying aspects of the walls 
he will give you what is best for the purposes. Your 
query is somewhat complex, and you do not give us 
any Idea of the aspect or general character of the 
garden or even the soil—a somewhat Important 
item. 

VEGETABLES. 

Value of fowl-manure <R. Sharp).— You can ose 
this as a top-dressing, sprinkling it on the surface 
at the rate of a peck per 2 square yards then 
hoeing or raking it in. You can also use it as a 
liquid-manure by placing some in a bag in a tank or 
tub and filling it up with water, afterwards diluting i 
it and applying it to any plants that may want 
help. 

Basio slag (Soda). —Basic slag Is a phosphatie 
manure, rather slow in action, as it is of a semi- 
metallic nature. It is best applied at the rate of 
4 lb. per rod when the winter digging takes place 
To treat crops fairly, however, as all growth needs 
more than phosphates, it is needful to add some : 
potash in the form of kainit. which more quickly 1 
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! rod in the spring, either forking cr hoeing it in. 
You should also get sulphate of ammonia and give 
crops, after they have begun to grow, 2 lb. in two 
| separate dressings of 1 lb. each per rod, well hoeing 
| it in. An occasional dressing of soot is also helpful, 
i Rape-dust (Hastings).— Rape-dust contains from 
5 to 6 per cent, of ammonia, with but small quanti¬ 
ties of any other fertilising constituents. The appli- 
| cation of this to the soil is a very good way of 
using some classes of rape-cake, which are quite un¬ 
suitable for feeding. Rape-dust is considered by some 
1 to have a special value as a cure for wireworm. 

Nitrate of soda (Soda).— If your locality is 
fairly moist, that will quickly dissolve nitrate of 
soda, which is a quick-acting salt. But if the atmos¬ 
phere as well as the soil is excessively dry, the 
, nitrate may be some time before it dissolves. In 
such case you must either liberally water to wash it 
in, or else put 3 lb. into a tub of 10 gallons of water 
I and dissolve it, then water with it. If you sprinkle 
the nitrate amongst your plants, break it up quite 
fine first. 

The Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tuberifera* 
(E. B.).— This will grow in almost auy soil, but the 
best crops are obtained from well manured ground. 
It is easily increased by the numerous small tubers, 
j which should be planted a foot apart in drills 
! 4 inches deep in March. The tubers may be left 
in the ground, and lifted as required, as the frost 
will not injure them. It is advisable, however, to 
lift a portion of them in November, and lay them in 
moist soil or sand in a shed for use during frost. 
The best way of cooking them is first to boil them, 
then fry them. 

Diseased Cabbage-plants (Notice).— Judging bv 
the sample of Cabbage-plants sent, they seem, wheii 
planted last October, to have been exceptionally 
small and weak, or else they have wasted and 
withered during the winter. If the plants were quite 
healthy when planted, even if small, the obvious 
inference is that the soil in which planted was of a 
very unfit nature—possibly had been heavily dressed 
with gas-lime or some objectionable manure, or 
otherwise contains a good deal of slime fungus, a 
disease most destructive to all the Cabbage tribe. 
The cause of the plants thus wasting and dying is 
purely local, and to be found either in unhealthy 
soil or some objectionable atmospheric conditions, 
and with regard to those we can only refer, but can¬ 
not cure. That is for you to tackle yourself. Get 
fresh, hard plants, and put them out into another 
portion of ground, then plant the present piece, after 
being well forked over and heavily sooted, with some 
strong-growing Potatoes. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


N. S. IF.—It would be all the better not to have 
i-uch plants as you mention under the flowering 
shrubs, as such only help to rob the soil and pre¬ 
vent the application of any stimulant.- Miss 

Taylor.— Wash the stones over with liquid cement to 
which has been added some soot. Wc do not reply 
by letter. See our ” Rules to Correspondents.”—- 
Hibernia.— Of the counties you mention, we should 

much prefer Kent.- Inquirer B.—I, The grubs you 

send are those of the Vine-weevil. See reply to 
“Constant Reader,” in our issue of March 31st. 
page 52. 3, See reply to M. E. Keep, re ** Sweet 

Williams failing,” in our last issue, page 70. The 

! same disease has attacked your plants.- Notice.— 

i All depends upon the variety of Rose, about which 

| you say nothing to guide us in answering you.- 

, P. V. .4.—Write to the publisher of Farm and Home, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C., for a copv of the 
issue of February 11th, 1905, in which the cultivation 
! of ” Sugar Beet in Britain ” is dealt with. Such 

copy will cost you ljd., post free.- Coddle. — You 

say nothing as to the size of tlie house; but unless 
you have plenty cf room, and can devote the house 
to only one thing, «e advise you to leave the culti¬ 
vation of Runner Beans and Peas alone during the 
1 winter. -—A. C’.—Quito impossible to name from 
such dried-up scraps. Send a complete specimen 

pressed between sheets of blotting-paper.- Bags.— 

See reply to ” E. T.,” in our issue of January 27th, 

1906, page 624, re “ Moss in lawn.”- Facile Prin- 

ceps. —Clary flowers in July; Coltsfoot, in the spring: 
Elder, early in the summer; and the Marigold in 
early autumn. See note on ” Angelica ” in our issue ot 
April 7*h. 7s Any ereon«.»roepr mi'»ht Pc •>! »-> 

to get some for you, or any private gardener might, 
let you have some. It is very little grown in Eng¬ 
land.- Winchcomb.— It is not to be wondered at 

that your Violets fail. They are too dry at the roots, 
and the soil is far too light for them to do any good. 

- Golfer.— See reply to A. B. Gordon, re “ Basic 

slag for lawns.” in our issue of February 24th, page 
682. Kindly when sending queries read our rules as 

to giving name and address. - /fallings.—1, Looks 

like a sport. Save the bulb, and test it next year. 
2, You are evidently keeping the Pelargoniums too 
close. Admit more air, and the trouble will soon 

disappear.- G. S. D .—You will require 12 tons of 

gravel to finish the gravelling. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names of plants.— Florio.— One of the seedling 
varieties of Cydonia japonica, of which there are 
new a great many.— A. F. G.— Catasetum dis 

color.- T. S. M.— The leaves you send are those of 

Berberis Aquifolium dyed with one of the aniline 

dves.- D. IF. .Sifra.—Narcissus minimus.- G. A. S. 

—1. Aloe frutescens. 2, Aloe ciliaris. 3, Fern is 
Polypodium nigresccns. 


Book received. List of Orchid Hybrids.” 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans. 

Catalogue received. HEfleq. Eunyard and Co., 

Mfliriclnnw —Z.L-i— n* TTnr/iii JJsrhhr/ttuis Plant• 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES—Ol’EN-AIR CULTURE. 
That the outdoor culture of Tomatoes is 
most precarious there is no denying, yet it is 
only iu exceptionally bad seasons that a total 
failure results. We cannot change our cli¬ 
mate. but we can change our system, and 
our aim should be to have a quickly grown 
crop. This is not effected by putting out the 
plants any earlier, but rather by having them 
in a more forward and suitable condition at 
planting time. More often than not the 
plants are raised enrly in March, drawn up in 
the seed-pans, then potted off, usually in 
pairs, in 6-inch pots, grown in heat to good 
size, then hardened off. and allowed to take 
their chance with the hardier kinds of bed¬ 
ding plants till the end -of May. The con¬ 
sequence of this treatment is the loss of the 
earliest bloom and much valuable time. 
Better by far prepare a small number of 
plants in a more rational manner. Extra 
well prepared plants ought, when finally put 
out, to have one good cluster of fruit set. the 
aim being to secure an early, if only a 
moderately heavy, crop, while yet there is a 
prospect of this maturing rather than a late, 
and, maybe, a heavy one with the greater 
risk of losing all the fruit by disease. Late 
in February is quite soon enough to sow the 
seed, the aim being to have the plants sturdy 
and strong by the third week in May. The 
seedlings may he raised either in a frame 
over a gentle hot-bed or in any of the forcing- 
houses. Before the seedlings become drawn, 
]>ot off singly as many as are required 
into 5-inch pots, light loamy soil, warmed 
prior to using it, being suitable. Give a 
gentle watering, and keep them rather close 
and shaded till somewhat recovered from the 
check, then set them as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible, avoid shading, ami give air freely on 
all favourable occasions. 

Towards the end of May, whether in frames 
or on light greenhouse stages, air should he 
given during the night, and this, coupled with 
full exposure to tlie sun, will be nil the 
hardening off necessary. The ground in 
which they are to be planted should be very 
firm, as the firmer the ground the better the 
Tomatoes thrive. Before nutting out the 
plants have holes made 6 inches deep, 
9 inches across, and 24 inches apart. The 
plants should be buried 2 inches deeper iu 
the hole than they were in the pots. After 
setting out, give the plants a little luke warm 
water. They should be staked firmly with a 
5-foot stout Bamboo cane. Immediately after 
the plants are put out in the open, care 
should be taken to remove all side shoots. 
When the first truss of fruit is set, fill up the 
holes with well-decayed manure, and give the 
plants a little water. If the weather be very 
warm and dry, continue this once a week. 
The plants would do well if given water con¬ 
taining about one pint of s oot to every four 
gallons. After the seffoiraheliu^ to 
ripen, it is beet to wi ^ih<| lij^l louts. 

I find that the single stem system i^jhe best. 
It i* not advisable to allow the nlant to carrv 


more than three trusses of fruit. After the 
third truss is set. the leading shoot should be 
removed. Watering is a most important point 
in Tomato growing. The plants must not be 
ullowed to be dry at the roots, or the flowers 
will not set, and they must never be kept too 
wet. Tomatoes cannot thrive if the soil is 
at all sodden. The mistake is often made in 
planting them in ground heavily charged with 
manure. This causes an abnormal amouut of 
foliage at the expense of the fruit. Manure 
of any kind is not necessary until the first 
truss of fruit is set. Superphosphate of lime, 
in addition to being nti excellent manure for 
Tomatoes, is also distasteful to wirewnrms. 
On no account dig about the plants, but re¬ 
move all w eeds by hand. 

What the grower should try to get is a 
variety with a good constitution. For the last 
eleven years I have devoted much time to the 
study of this, and have found two varieties 
that I can strongly recommend—Laxton’s 
Early Prolific and Trophy. In September it 
is a good plan to sever the roots with a spade, 
ns this will prevent many of the fruits crack¬ 
ing. When the soil contains much moisture, 
it is ndvisnble to cut off every other leaf, but 
anything approaching wholesale defoliation 
must be avoided. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

_* 

RHUBARBS. 

When, on the 3rd inst., Mr. W. Poupart, 
of Twickenham, sent stems of the new early 
Rhubarb, Daws' Champion, to the meeting 
of the Roynl Horticultural Society, there was 
much satisfaction expressed by the members 
of the Fruit Committee because the stems 
pulled from the open ground, nnd from 
12 inches to 15 inches iu length, and of good 
size, evidenced at once curliness and excel¬ 
lence, fully justifying the award made to the 
variety two or three years since. No Rhu¬ 
barb yet seen gives such deep rich colour 
as Daws’ Champion does, and what with 
size of Htcm, rich colour, and earliness, the 
variety has special market, as well as do¬ 
mestic value. It is satisfactory to realise 
thus much, that even in Rhubarb progress is 
being made. When Daws’ Champion be¬ 
comes as widely grown as is the old Victoria, 
stems from it of medium size, straight, and 
of rich colour will take high position at rural 
garden produce exhibitions, and for that pur 
pose alone a few roots should be obtained. 
So far, the earliest and favourite early mar¬ 
ket variety has been Hawke's Champagne. 
That, indeed, seeniH to be .now almost the 
only variety so grown. Earliness and high 
colour are the chief market essentials. Rhu¬ 
barb enjoys good sale until Gooseberries ure 
large enough to come into market ; then its 
sale declines and soon dies out. Later and 
greener Rhubarbs are rarely seen. As a 
strong grower and producer of good, hand 
some straight stems, the old Victoria is hard 
to excel, but it is not highly coloured. Those 
who wish to have stems of very special excel¬ 
lence for exhibition in the summer and 
autumn, should pull all large old stems a 
month nrior to the show, and then give the 


roots a thorough soaking of water, with about 
the plants a mulch of manure. Then with hii 
occasional watering with liquid manure, 
good growth results, and in such case very 
bright, clean, straight, fresh stems nre ob¬ 
tainable in abundance. A. D. 


FRENCH BEANS. 

Ah the time for making the first sowing of 
these will soon he at hand, a few notes on 
some of the varieties of recent introduction, 
as well as other well-known sorts, may 1>« 
useful, as they will enable those who may feel 
so disposed to give some of them at least a 
trial this season. French Bunns will succeed 
iu any soil that has been well worked and en¬ 
riched with manure, but for the curliest crop 
it should be rather lighter and more friable 
than otherwise. To this end most gardeners 
who have heavy soils to deal with usually 
cover the seed, or entirely fill the drill after 
sowing with compost of a lighter and warmer 
description than the staple. This practice 
is always attended with successful results, 
nnd it is one which amateurs should also 
adopt when they are anxious to have French 
Beans at as early a date as possible. Cot¬ 
tagers do not, as a rule, trouble much about 
French Beans, as they are content to wait 
until Scarlet Runners are in season, unless 
there should hnppen to bo a class for them 
in the schedule issued by some local horti¬ 
cultural society, when their culture is then 
taken up eagerly enough. It is. however, in 
private gardens that the greatest demand 
for French Beans exists—in fact, once they 
come into use they are in daily request 
throughout the season in many places. 
Generally speaking, the season for sowing 
commences the third week in April, and 
dos?s the end of July or first week in August, 
und a wurin situation is as highly necessary 
for the last as for the first sowing, ns both 
have to run great risks from the effects of 
morning frosts. To secure a constant 
succession frequent sowings must be made. 
The produce must also he regularly gathered, 
so that none of the pods get too old and ruu 
to seed, with the consequent exhaustion of the 
plants, and as the summer advances keep 
the roots well supplied with water. An over¬ 
head sprinkling with a rosed water-can when 
the sun goes down after a hot, dry day tends 
to prolong their hearing. A mulch of litter 
of some description also assists in conserving 
moisture and in lessening labour in watering, 
nnd on shallow and sandy soils this item 
should never be omitted. 

For the first, second, nnd last, sowings, 
early, quick growing sorts should be chosen. 
At one time the number of these was rather 
limited, but now there are a good few to 
choose from. Fulmer’s Forcing, a capital 
old early sort, lias been superseded by Early 
Favourite, Plentiful (the latter a stringless 
variety), and Early Gem, all three of which 
come into use a week or ten days in advanco 
of the first-named. pgTfro other sorts, which 
may 8ftwn_eilher. at the same time or 
shortly. Afterwards, Lrel Evergreen and Dwarf 
Sugar Renn. hoth of which Bre verv heavv 
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croppers, the last-named carrying the larger 
sized pods. Evergreen, as its name implies, 
retains its foliage in a green state over a 
longer period than any other Bean I am ac¬ 
quainted with, and the quality of the produce 
is first-rate. The Sugar Bean afforded me 
great satisfaction last year, and I found that 
when the pods began to get large they still 
retained their crispness, and did not become 
tough. For succession and main crop sow¬ 
ings there are Magnum Bonum, a fine tender 
Bean; Perfection, the pods of which are 
roundish in shape and first-rate in every re¬ 
spect ; Ne Plus Ultra, a well-known sort ; 
Reliance, much after the style of the latter, 
and, if anything, a heavier cropper ; Mon¬ 
strous Negro Long-pod, and Selected Cana¬ 
dian Wonder, both of whoso cropping powers 
are too well known to be further alluded to 
here. 

A few words as to the distances to be ob¬ 
served when sowing, must be added. For the 
earliest varieties the drills may be drawn 
18 inches to 2 feet asunder, the second earlies 
2 feet, main crop sorts 2 feet 6 inches, and, 
in the case of Magnum Bonum, Monstrous 
Negro, and Canadian Wonder, 3 feet is none 
too much space to allow between the rows. 
A good rule to observe is to sow so soon as 
the plants resulting from the last made sow- 


material favour shown for white flesh. Hence, 
Potatoes having distinctive yellow flesh have 
not been encouraged. One of the yellowest- 
fleshed varieties, perhaps, ever grown was 
known many years ago as Red Regent. It is 
probably now. in common with the white 
Regents, not in cultivation. But the flesh 
was rather close when cooked. Perhaps the 
best of all the semi-yellow-fleshed section wo 
have known was Paterson’s Victoria, a Potato 
that has by any subsequent main crop variety 
never been excelled for quality, although 
materially so in productiveness. If Victoria 
is anywhere in existence it would be well 
worth while did some raiser employ it as a 
parent in alliance with another good standard 
variety. 

Tho American varieties introduced the 
white flesh very largely into our modern 
strains, and few or none of them ever pre¬ 
tended to have good flavour. One having tho 
yellowest flesh, a red-skinned variety, was 
known some thirty years since as Vermont 
Beauty, but its life, as with so many of the 
American strain, was short with us. They 
were, however, largely used as parents, hence 
the character of our chief strains to-day. 
What has been described as a high-flavoured 
variety—and it certainly is so in the autumn 
and early winter—is a Scotch-raised white¬ 



Ycllow-fleshed Belgian Potato. 


ing appear above ground. If this is adhered 
to a constant succession can then be main¬ 
tained without fail. A. W. 


YELLOW-FLESHED POTATOES. 
Judgino by communications we have re¬ 
ceived, there seems to be growing up a 
special desire to possess Potatoes with yel¬ 
low flesh. Enquirers complain that only 
white-fleshed varieties of the Up-to-Date type 
can now be purchased for cooking, and that 
these lack that marked flavour that used to 
be found in those varieties having more yel¬ 
low in the flesh, and that were obtainable 
many years ago. That the association of yel¬ 
low colour in Potato flesh, such as, for in¬ 
stance, is seen in tho Ashleaf Kidney, and 
used to be found in the once famous Vic¬ 
toria, does give flavour there can be no 
doubt. What there is in the colouring 
matter that includes tho elements of flavour 
is probably unknown. In addition to Pota¬ 
toes, yellow colouring usually introduces 
more of flavour into many fruits, and cer¬ 
tainly does so in Turnips, Marrows, and, 
usually. Tomatoes. But whilst in tho effort 
to raise only very h^j 
it has been foun' 
varieties invariably 

urt a lan Vi 


skinned Kidney named Peacemaker. Grown 
in the south on sandy soil, it has, so far, 
done poorly, but the tubers, though small, 
were of a distinctly yellow colour. It re¬ 
ceived an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society last autumn because of 
its fine flavour when cooked. It grows far 
better in the north. A variety which gives 
only small or moderate tuber crops has no 
chance of making a position as a market com¬ 
modity. Could we but impart to Up-to-Date, 
Factor, Duchess of Cornwall, Superlative, 
Sensation, Dalmeny Beauty, or some other 
of the great croppers the high flavour and 
table excellence of Peacemaker, practically 
an ideal variety would thus be secured. If 
we go back to the Fortyfolds, Flukes, Lap- 
stones, Regents, Victorias, or even Ashleafs, 
i of bygone days, we find not only very 
moderate cropping, but also so much weak¬ 
ness that in disease seasons crops were 
destroyed wholesale. We cannot afford, for 
the reasons given, to now revert to varieties 
of that description. Most desirous as we 
are to securo high edible quality, immunity 
from disease and heavy cropping are abso¬ 
lutely modern essentials. It is interesting to 
recall the fact that at the vegetable show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held last 

anfiimn tliero were two classes for vellnw- 


fleshed Potatoes, but in neither was there an 
entry. 

The Potato we figure to-day was given us 
by a friend who received it from Belgium. 
It is one of the yellowest-fleshed varieties we 
have ever seen. We have had it carefully 
cooked in its jacket, and also peeled, and 
in both instances the flesh was of the 
highest quality. There seems to be a dislike 
to yellow-fleshed Potatoes on the part of 
many, but why this should be so we fail to 
see. as the flavour is the test. Round Aber¬ 
deen over forty years ago we can well re¬ 
member a variety locally called “ Pink Eye,” 
which had yellow flesh. This was largely 
grown in the district, and was highly valued 
for its quality. In the case of the variety 
under notice a curious fact was that the 
quality immediately after the tubers were 
lifted was poor, while if the tubers were kept 
till the spring the quality was of the best. It- 
would be worth while finding out if keeping 
in the case of the yellow-fleshed varieties of 
to-day improves the flavour. Perhaps some 
of our northern readers can tell us whether 
the variety mentioned above is still in culti¬ 
vation? It was a round and, in some cases, 
kidney-shaped Potato, with very bright pink 
eye. For our acquaintance with this Belgian 
Potato we are indebted to MM. Sanders, of 
Bruges, where, in the free sandy soil, it is 
much grown. In England it preserves its 
character and pleasant flavour, even in a 
quite different soil. 


RUNNER BEANS. 

It is strange that one so often sees these 
grown in such a way that the grower does not 
get half the crop he might if grown on right 
lines. During the past summer I observed in 
a goodly number of gardens, both large and 
small, Runner Beans in a starved state, 
ceasing to bear when they ought to have been 
at their best. I cannot understand how 
people can sow these on land worked 8 inches 
or 9 inches deep, with just a little manure 
dug into the,surface soil. If these cultivators 
would but think how’ Runner Beans grow, 
surely they would give them a better larder, 
and one into which their roots could run 
deeply. I am convinced no crop pays so well 
for good culture. As early in the year as 
circumstances permit I open a wide and deep 
trench at the outside of a vegetable quarter. 
This soil is removed to the other end to fill 
the last trench. I grow one row in the same 
place every year, us this affords protection 
to Asparagus beds. Into the trench is put 
the rotted vegetable refuse that has been 
collected during the year, with a little 
lime added to it. At intervals during the 
season this is worked into the bottom. When 
finished the soil is very high, but it soon 
sinks. About May 7th or 8th I sow the Beans 
in a wide drill a foot or more, placing the 
Beans from 6 inches to 10 inches apart. In 
due course the stakes are put. to them, but 
before this is done I give a mulching of some 
kind 2 feet wide. This can then be placed 
close to the stems. I have stakes from 10 feet 
to 12 feet high. In wet seasons the bine often 
goes 2 feet to 4 feet above these. I also use 
strong poles at intervals, binding the 
ordinary Bean rods to them, and put a strong 
string along the top. Equally good results I 
have from growing the Beans in clumps near 
the paths, so that they shade the path on one 
side. This saves space, as one side can be 
gathered from the path. In a small garden 
near me the owner forms an arch over the 
centre path, and he obtains a splendid crop 
in this way. Where needed for a screen the 
old Painted Lady is a good kind to grow. 
The long-podded modern kinds, of which 
Hackwood Success is a type, when well grown 
will give double the crop of the common 
Scarlet. It is astonishing the amount of 
Beans that can be had from a small space 
when the Beans are regularly gathered and 
attention given to watering and feeding. I 
have had the above kind with six to eight 
Beans on a bunch, some of these Beans being 
from 8 inches to 10 inches long. Dorset. 


Insects in soil ( G. The insects you sent 

will in no way injure' your plants. They feed on 
small insects,I etc., and belong to the large family 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

IN LILAC TIME. 

Where Lilacs are well done they afford 
beautiful effects in the home landscape as 
well as charm in the hand and fragrance. 
To no family has the harm done by grafting 
been more injurious than to the Lilacs. 
Everywhere grafted on Privet for the sake 
of cheapness and ease of increase, it has 
proved an alliance that they resent by dying. 
1 lost ten years through such a collection, 
grafted on Privet. Instead of growing up 
they grew down, and nearly all of them have 
slowly perished. And so it has been in many 
gardens where Lilacs have been put into the 


long racemes beautiful in colour, if only well 
grown. To effect this the first thing is to in¬ 
sist that none shall be grafted on the Privet. 
The best way to increase Lilacs is by cuttings 
or layers, or by grafting on vigorous plants 
of the common Lilac. Some growers say that 
they will not grow so well on their own roots, 
but this is not the case. Seeds of the finer 
varieties should be sown, and in that way one 
would get strong plants, and, perhaps, some 
charming new kinds. As to arrangement, 
the best way is to group our Lilacs in the 
sunlight; they are too often put away 
among mixed shrubs, where they deteriorate 
owing to crowding and other causes. No 
plants more deserve a clear space in the open 
sun, where they can ripen their wood and be 


its energy on a number of strong flowering 
shoots. 

Soil. —We read sometimes that the Lilac 
will do in any soil; and so it may in some 
districts where the soil is warm and good, 
as in much of Ireland, where the Rouen 
Lilac, commonly called the Persian, makes 
such lovely trees. In certain heavy soils 
Lilacs are slow in growth, and do not ripen 
their wood well or flower so freely as in soils 
of an open nature. If we are not so fortunate 
as to possess this open soil we must make it 
so, if the Lilacs are to do well. Cold places 
in valleys are not so good for them, especially 
where heavy soil occurs, because, being early, 
the bloom is often caught by late frosts. 
Therefore, in addition to warm soil, we should 



Lilac Marie Le^raye. From a photograph by Jag. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


shrubberies but rarely show their fine value, free from the encroachments of coarser neigh- try and secure positions not too low down 
though so many superb varieties have been hours. and somewhat sheltered. Coming from a 

raised of recent years. In our country the Prunino. —Lilacs are too often neglected warmer and sunnier land than our own— 
best results from Lilacs are offen seen about in this way though few shrubs are better Transylvania and the regions near—very cold 
farmhouses and in small gardens where the worth pruning, without which they are apt soils and situations are against success. 
Persian Lilac on its own roots, and, perhaps, to become a tangled mass of shoots, and we Increase. —Lilacs grow freely from seed, 
a few common kinds also, are grown. The do not get the fine full thyrses of bloom that if sown as soon as ripe. Cuttings are best 
degradation of the Lilac is best seen in the are seen in French gardens. On fading, the made from the young wood in early summer, 
London squares, like Lincoln’s Inn-fields and flowers should be removed, and the small and struck in sand on a hot-bed, where they root 
St. James’s-square, where the bushes are weak shoots also, if the plants are too in six to eight weeks. Layering should be 
allowed to run wild, but are cut underneath “ stalky,” the aim being to secure healthy and done in early autumn, and suckers, which 
to allow of the useless and ugly digging, open growth during summer. Cutting back may be taken in spring, root readily. W hen 
When it bows itself in the open the Lilac in winter is wrong, because the flowers are once we have the Lilac on its own roots, in- 
naturallv takes a pretty habit, but this way produced on the wood of the previous year, crease from suckers is easier than by the 
of pruning inverts its slim>e and is ruinous and cutting back to a stiff, ugly outline does common nursery way, though some kinds 
in all ways. I* not deserve the name of pruning. To prune sucker less freely itjipa Sofcljqr^. Layers are the 

What w'e fiyv6 fct »e< Vrei lg_Ire njfl|4ttlue is to help the natural shape of the bush and best for,.high-class \york. As to grafting, 
of the varieties that we now have, CiJh their let the light into it, so that it can concentrate thougH-ihfe ^cammon Lilac is "tar better than 
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ib« fatal and ugly Privet, it is not so good 
ns “ own roots,” for there is always the chance 
of finding flowers of a choice variety mixed 
up with those of the common kind. Beside 
this, where the flower garden has any such 
collection of shrubs and flowers as we noW 
possess, the gardener has no time for the 
labour of watching and removing suckers, 
which, in a rational system of propagation, 
do not trouble him. 

■ The best kinds.— Though some of the old^ 
varieties were beautiful—even the common 
Tiilac when well grown—to have a good Lilac¬ 
time it is essential to have the newer varieties 
raised in France, and remarkable for their 
size and range of colour. The best are: — 

• Singles.— White : Marie Legraye, Prin¬ 
cess Alexandra, Frau Dammann, Mme. 
Moser, alba pvrnmidalis. Pink: Dr. Regel, 
Eckenholm, luirst Lichtenstein, Hehermer- 
hornii, Jacques Callot, and Lovanensis. 
Dark flowers: Dr. Lindlejr, Ludwig Spilth, 
Aline Mocqueris, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Volcan, Philemon, President Massart. 

Doubles.— White: Mme. Lemoine, Mme. 
Casimir Perier, Obelisque, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. Lavender and blue: Alphonse 
Lavallee, President Grevy, Lamarck, Leon 
Simon, Monument Carnot, Condorcet, Doyen 
Keteleer, Guizot, Marc Micheli. Dark 
shades: Charles Joly, Colbert, Georges Bel- 
lair, La Tour, d'Auvergne, Souvenir de 
Louis Thibaufc, Marcchal de Bo^sompierre. 
Posy-lilac: Mme. Jules Finger, Rosea grnndi- 
flora, and Emile Lemoine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Wistarias.— The interesting notes on page 
71 of the April 7th issue remind me to 
chronicle an unfortunate experience so far as 
the present year is concerned with a very 
large plant of Wistaria sinensis, that covers 
close on two thousand square feet of wall, 
and makes an admirable background for n 
wide herbaceous border. It seemed to me 
about a week ago there was no sign of the 
flower buds swelling (they were about the size 
of Peas), and an examination showed they 
were clean gone ; in fact, nothing but powder 
inside, for which frosts of 16 degs. and 
17 degs. on successive nights, together with 
the bitter north-east winds, are, I suppose, 
responsible. I have noted an occasional loss 
in bygone years, when the buds were much 
more prominent, but have never known them 
destroyed so early as this.— E. Burrell, 
Claremont , Esher. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

FERNS FOR GROWING IN HANGING- 
BASKETS. 

This mode of culture for Ferns has much to 
recommend it, inasmuch as with a suitable 
selection for respective kinds of houses Ferns 
are, on the whole, as well or better adapted 
for the purpose than any other description 
of plant with ornamental foliage. Lofty con¬ 
servatories of an ornamental character are 
excellent places for displaying hanging- 
baskets to advantage. Considering that 
sufficient room for flowering plnnts can be 
found upon stages or other positions at a 
lower level, it is, on the whole, considerably 
better to depend upon the baskets being filled 
with plnnts that will remain of permanent 
interest. The best position for hanging 
baskets is over the pathways, so as to avoid 
any drip upon plants beneath them. These 
may be suspended in two ways with advant¬ 
age—either by means of slender or sufficiently 
strong chains or bv wire rope running 
through pulleys. This latter is a convenient 
method for watering without the use of steps, 
which have to be used in the other instance. 
A very good time for watering hanging- 
baskets is at nightfall, the object being to 
avoid any drip during the daytime ; when this 
is not suitable, the early morning is the next 
best time. The majority of Ferns in hang¬ 
ing-baskets require but little shnde. Where 
this is the case, moce-^niter will kc found 
necessary,;; Jn Jaqt, llernsbn Vefsl ftWI, in 
comparison with thnsmoil pots. twfimhm deal 


more moisture; hence, good attention is 
requisite upon this point. In rnukiug up 
baskets of hanging Ferns it is far better to 
select a tolerably good and strong plant 
rnther than two or three weaker ones. The 
sides of the basket should be lined with 
Sphagnum Moss, to hold the soil as well as to 
retain moisture around the roots. Sufficient 
room should be allowed for watering, keeping 
the crown of the plant in a slight hollow. 
Around the sides some Selaginella should be 
pricked in; this will soon take root if the 
baskets be kept for a short time in a humid 
atmosphere, and at the same time be an 
assistance to the Fern itself. The baskets 
aro most durable when made of wire, after¬ 
wards galvanised ; these may be of various 
sizes, but those unduly small do not give 
sufficient room for soil. The tops of (lie 
baskets should be the widest part; plain 
baskets are just as good as those of an orna¬ 
mental character, bearing in mind that the 
Ferns are the real ornaments—not the re¬ 
ceptacles. Ornamental baskets of rustic 
make look very well,' but these when made of 
wood do not last so long in good condition. 
Those made of pottery are better, but are, 
of course, heavier; hence wire-baskets are 
the most suitable for the purpose. The soil 
for the majority of Ferns in baskets should 
be about equal proportions of fibrous peat 
and loam with saud. For an ordinary con¬ 
servatory that is kept at about the tempera¬ 
ture of a greenhouse with free ventilation the 
following are good kinds to grow—viz.: 
Aspleni^um flaccidum, Davnllia canariensis, 
Adiantum assimile, Lygodiuin palmatum, 
Niphobolus lingua, ami Woodwardia radi- 
cans, the last for large baskets. In a tem¬ 
perate-house the following will do well — viz.: 
Goninphlebium subauriculatum, Adiantum 
amabile (one of the best of all), A. cuneatum. 
Davnllia elegans, D. fijiensis major, Lygo- 
dium scandens, and Nephrolepis exnltuta. 
For a stove temperature the following may 
be added to the foregoing selection — viz. : 
Asplenium longissimum, Davnllia tenuifolia 
Veitchiana, Nephrolepis davallioidcs furcans, 
Adiantum conoinnum, Gyinnngramma schizo- 
phylla gloriusa. Davullia bullnta, and D. 
Mooreana, the last for baskets of extra size. 
Adinntum Farleyense, where it does not suc¬ 
ceed so well ns one could wish, should also be 
tried suspended from the roof in a stove; 
thus treated it often thrives remarkably well. 
About the present is a very good time for 
making up Fern baskets. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE CULTURAL NOTES. 

The present is a critical period in the exist¬ 
ence of the plants. Careful cultivators will 
see that the plants lack for neither space to 
grow r in nor water at the roots, and have 
ample pot room at the same time. Many col¬ 
lections of Chrysanthemums are ruined by 
overcrowding the plants, mainly beenuse a 
greater number is grown than can be ac¬ 
commodated. To do justice to the plants, the 
foliage of one should not overlap that of its 
neighbour. Sufficient space should be allowed 
for each to stand alone, as thus not only have 
the leaves ample opportunities to develop to 
their fullest extent, but the stems thicken 
and mature accordingly. The height of the 
plants is very much influenced by want of 
space, as where they are crowded, the growth 
is of necessity weaker, and must have its 
effect later on in the diminished size and 
quality of the blooms. A cold-frame, placed 
so that it receives all the sunlight available, 
is much the best situation now for the plnnts. 
A thick bed of coal-ashes is the best material 
to stand the pots upon. Abundance of air 
should be admitted on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, drawing off the lights entirely on fine 
and warm days. Draughts of cold air, by 
tilting the lights on one side when the wind 
is blowing strongly from the east, are apt to 
encourage mildew upon the foliage. Upon 
the first sign of this parasite, dust the affected 
parts with sulphur, employing that of a brown- 
colour, as its appearance is not nearly so 
objectionable. Tepid water should always 
be given. Much of the paleness in the colour 
of the foliage so often seen in some collections 


of plnnts is due to the incautious use of cold 
water to the roots. 

Plants, the leaves of which have become 
pale in colour, should receive less water for 
a time; indeed, they should be kept on whnt 
is know'n as the dry side for a week or two 
until the leaves have recovered their natural 
green colour. Plants growing in 31-inch pets 
must be examined at least twice daily to en¬ 
sure the soil being sufficiently moist; a lack 
of moisture has a tendency to starvation. 
The plants should be clothed with foliage 
right, to their base until the blossoms are 
opening, ns healthy leaves cannot fail to bp of 
great assistance at that period by storing tlie 
necessary amount of nutriment for future use 
as the blooms expand. 

Trnnsfer the plants to larger pots as those 
in which they are growing become full of 
roots. . Not only do plants require more 
attention in watering when they nre what is 
known a.s pot-bound, but the freedom to 
growth necessary to attain the best results 
receives a check. Presuming the plants 
occupy at the present time pots 3t inches in 
diameter, the next shift will be into 5|-inch 
ones; from these they will go into those in 
which they are to bloom, 9 inch. For years 
I have grown many plants, two in one 10-inch 
pot, measuring iuside, and thinking that it 
would be a waste of space and material to 
grow but one plant in each. Two plants of 
the same sort, or those much alike in habit of 
growth, should obviously be chosen, not 
selecting those of a robust habit. Plants in¬ 
tended for this dual system of cultivation 
should receive the same treatment up 
to the time of the final potting, then 
is the time to make the alteration. 
For these successive shifts into larger 
pots, some care is necessary in the 
preparation of the compost. Loam is the 
most essential ingredient. This should be as 
fibrous ns possible, and just sufficiently rotted 
to prevent the grass growing in the pots. 
To three parts of this add one part of half- 
decayed horse-manure, the same quantity of 
partly-rotted leaves, with sufficient cenrse 
silver-sand and charcoal to keep the whole 
porous, regulating these according to the 
character of the loam. Pot the plants firmly, 
with a view to producing short-jointed 
growth, thus enabling it to be more matured 
and in a better condition to give blooms of 
high quality. In the incurved section the 
presence or otherwise of depth and solidity in 
the blooms is a crucial point when in close 
competition. The mnnner of potting the 
plnnts has an important bearing on the 
blooms afterwards. If the soil is moist— 
neither wet nor dry—when used, water will 
not be required for a couple of days, giving 
them then a good soaking. It is important 
that the soil ubout the roots should be tho¬ 
roughly moist previous to potting ; if it is dry, 
some time will elapse before the ball of earth 
becomes saturated afterwards, the plnnts 
suffering in consequence in the meantime, 
owing to the soil being looser and lighter 
about the roots. Keep the frame rather 
closer for a few days after potting until new 
roots are being freely made, when air ought 
to be freely admitted to encourage a sturdy 
growth. 

Carpets for beds of bulbs. In addition to 
the excellent advice given to G. Crewdson 
upon this question in Gardening of 
March'Kith, you will, perhaps, permit me to 
suggest the use of Saxifruga Iluetti as nnother 
plant suitable for the purpose required, if 
seeds can be obtained. If not, a few plants 
might be secured from which self-sown seed¬ 
lings would soon come in sufficient quantity to 
serve for a bed. It is a close-growing plant, 
with pretty bright-green leaves and nu abun¬ 
dance of tiuy yellow- flow*ers, produced in such 
quantities as to give a bright aspect to the 
mass it eventually makes. If cleared away 
us soon as the first flowering is over, and the 
seeds ripened, a fresh crop of seedlings will 
be produced, and some of these will even 
flower that autumn, if mild. In spring the 
others will bloom, generally with me in 
March. The young plnnts stand removal 
readily. Another charming carpet plnnt, but 
not so well suited for removal, is the nnnunl 
Ionopsidium ■ nhfcTile 1 (thR 1 Violet Cress). S. 

AR, t2tJRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TECOMA SMITH!. 

All the Teeomas are shy flowering, but this 
does not possess this character. Plants were 
first raised at Kew in 1889, and flowered in 
the autumn of the following year, and cut¬ 
tings from these have bloomed every year 
since. The plant is of sturdy, erect habit, 
the flowers, as shown in our illustration, 
being borne at the ends of the shoots from 
September to January. The racemes are 
sometimes 7 inches or" 8 inches in diameter, 
and the same in length. The flowers, which 
on the larger racemes number several scores, 
are tubular, somewhat ' drooping, and each 
from U inch to 2 inches long, the colour 
bright yellow, tinged with orange. It was 
raised in Australia, and is said to lie a cross 
between T. capensis and T. velutina. The 
fact of its coming true from seed renders it 
interesting, ns most hybrids wdien raised from 
seed revert to one or other of the parents. 
Id Australia it is said to flower for nine 
months of the year. 


Market, and neat. little examples full of 
flower are grown in pots 5 inches and 6 inches 
in diameter. The best for this purpose 
are: — 

A. Drummondi, whose upright branches 
are clothed with deep green pinnate leaves, 
and studded for some distance with cylindri¬ 
cal spikes of pale yellow flowers. This is 
more particular in its cultural requirements 
than most of the Acacias, and needs n com¬ 
post made up of equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a liberal admixture of sand. 

Acacia hastulata, better known as A. 
cordata, is quite distinct from oil the others. 
In this the long, upright shoots are thickly 
clothed with tiny, sharp-pointed halbert 
shaped leaves, in the axils of which tin' pale 
straw-coloured blossoms are closely packed 
for nearly the entire length of the brunches. 
It may be seen in Covent Garden Market, 
for though from their pale tint the flowers 
are less show f y than in most of the others, the 
distinct character of the entire plant attracts 
attention. 

Acacia lineata.— This forms a compact 
bush, clothed with small narrow leaves, and 


Flo\vcr-lu*ad of Tecoma Smith!. 


Cuttings should be taken as early in the 
year as possible, using half-ripened wood of 
about 3 inches long. Strike them singly in 
‘‘mail pots in a brisk bottom-heat. Grow 
them on quickly in a moist greenhouse till 
about June, when they should be in pots 
from 5 inches to 7 inches in diameter. 
They should then be hardened off a little in 
a cool-frame and stood in a sunny position. 
Towards the end of August flowers will be 
showing from the tops of the shoots |which 
ought never to be stopped), and the plants 
may then be placed in a frame and fed with 
manure till tin* racemes are well advanced. 
Remove all axillary shoots. After flowering, 
the plants may be wintered in a cold-frame, 
cut bark in spring, and grown on as before. 


SMALL GROWING ACACIAS IN 
FLOWER. 

WniLE many of the Acncias attain tree-like 
dimensions, there are several that can be 
flowered in quite a small sUffeT and theuJl*e- 
extremely useful 'fot ’c« 

at this season. Some of ihemareTnrgejj^id 
tivated by those who supply Covent Garden 


bears a great profusion of bh.ssoms arranged 
in little yellow balls. 

Acacia pulchella.— The branches of this 
are very slender, and clothed with pretty, 
small, pinnate leaves, among which the 
golden yellow flowers nestle in a pleasing 
fashion. 

Acacia armata.— A much larger grower 
than the others, but still well-flowered 
examples may be grown in 6 inch pots. The 
leaves of this are somewhat like those of the 
Myrtle, and of n very deep green tint. In or 
out of flower it is an effective evergreen. 

A few words as to the after treatment of 
these Acncias may not be out of place. If it 
is desired to keep them small they must 
directly after flowering be cut back bard, and 
given a warm place in the greenhouse in 
order to hasten the new shoots that will be 
pushed out freely. Then, when these shoots 
are about half an inch long, the plants must 
be given n pot a size larger than before. A 
mixture of loam, pent, nnd sand will suit them 
well. After potting syringe overhead occa¬ 
sionally, and take care not to overwater at 
the roots, but, of course, the soil must not 
be allowed to become dry. As the plants de¬ 


velop, more water will be needed, and when 
the pots are full of roots they require a 
liberal amount of moisture. When they have 
made good growth the plants may be stood 
outside during the later half of the summer. 
If there is no wish to keep the plants small 
they may directly after flowering be shifted 
into larger pots without cutting back the 
branches at all, and in this way they, of 
course, quickly increase in size. ’ X. 

GROWING HELIOTROPES AS 
STANDARDS. 

It is not difficult to grow Heliotropes as stan¬ 
dards, but to have good-sized specimens 
necessitates the exercise of time anil 
patience. This, however, is. well repaid, for 
though these most fragrant flowers are wel¬ 
come in whatever form the plants are culti¬ 
vated, there is much to be said in favour of 
standards. I do not think one can make a 
start at a more opportune timo than the pre¬ 
sent, nnd the best method is to select cut¬ 
tings and strike them in heat, potting them 
off separately when they are well rooted. It 
is of little use trying to convert an 
old plant into a standard, as 
young plants are more free in 
growth. With a view, therefore, 
to secure standards, good sturdy 
cuttings should be selected, and a 
few placed round the edge of a 
pot of sandy loam will not be long 
in rooting in a warm-house. It 
will be a decided advantage if 
they can be partly covered with 
a hand-light or a sheet of glass to 
prevent their flagging. When the 
cuttings have rooted w’ell, they 
should be potted off separately — 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand mak¬ 
ing an excellent compost for them. 
Whilst in the early stages of 
growth it is advisable to com¬ 
mence training them by inserting 
a stake to which the plant ought 
to be tied, nnd suppressing all 
side shoots and flower buds, after 
which, when the desired height of 
stem has beeu reached, the main 
shoot may he pinched in order to 
encourage laterals and so form 
the head. These side shoots can 
be tied out to pieces of stick 
placed cross ways, or, better 
still, to a small wire-frame, to 
which it is quite easy to fasten the 
shoots ns they grow , and the wire 
itself is soon hidden by the 
foliage. In twelve months from 
the date of propagation one may 
get plnnts with good heads that in 
the following summer will have 
made beautiful bushes covered 
with blossoms. To achieve this, 
one bus to sacrifice the blossoms 
for the first season, but, where 
standards are. wanted, it is a plan 
that will bo found to answer. 
Propagated now and grown on ns 
suggested during the coming summer, fed 
from time to time with weak stimulants, one 
may have plants that in a warm-house will 
bloom next winter, but to those who would 
have the best specimens, it certainly pays to 
prevent their floweriug during the first twelve 
months. Woodbabtwick. 


TORENIAS. 

Where a greenhouse has to be kept gay with 
flowering plants throughout the season, the 
Torenias afford a pleasing variety. They 
may be either potted singly or three in n pot 
5 inches in diameter. For an edging, plants 
in 4-ineh pots are very useful. A fairly open 
compost, such ns is suitable for Fuchsias, 
answers well. By varying the time of seed- 
sowing, plants may be had in bloom at dif¬ 
ferent periods, but for late autumn blooming 
more heat than an ordinary greenhouse 
affords is necessary. Like all plants with fine 
thread-like roots, Torenias require careful 
attention in watering, being easily damaged 
by excess of drought or i^ofpJtyj ( e. 

Torema asiatica has rich violet-purplo 
blossoms, gi@ W ro1 * 

lection of stove-plants. Although its usual 
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flowering , season is during the summer 
months, it will bloom equally well at mid- 
\vinter, and either as a basket-plant or in 
pots suspended from the roof it is very effec¬ 
tive. Plants should be propagated annually 
from cuttings, which should be taken before 
there are any flower-buds formed. These will 
root freely under the same treatment as any 
ordinary soft wocded stove subject. To make 
specimens quickly two or three may be grown 
together in the same pot. They should be 
potted in rough, porous, peaty compost, not 
pressed too firmly, and the pots should be 
well drained. The plants will require fre¬ 
quent stopping until they have formed a good 
base, after which they may be left to spread 
according to circumstances. To flower them 
well they must be grown in a light open posi¬ 
tion, and during the summer-time an ordinary 
greenhouse will suit them well. During the 
winter they require a moderate stove tem¬ 
perature, but they must not be subjected to 
a dry atmosphere, or thrips will be trouble¬ 
some. 

T. Fournibri is of erect growth; the 
flowers are a little deeper in colour than those 
of asiatica, and produced in great profusion 
throughout the summer. The seed may be 
sown early in February, and to keep up a 
good succession of flowering plants it should 
be sown at different periods. The seed pots 
should be placed on a shelf close to the glass 
in the stove, a piece of glass laid on the pot, 
and the surface of the soil kept moist. The 
seed will soon germinate, when the glass 
should be removed, and, as soon as large 
enough, the seedlings' should be pricked off 
and later on potted three in a pot. If grown 
in a light, open position this species will not 
require stopping. 

T. FLAVA, perhaps better known as T. 
Bailloni, yellow' flowers, with dark blotches, 
is a desirable species. This has more the 
habit of asiatica, and makes a beautiful plhnt 
when suspended. This And T. Fournieri ure 
best treated as annuals. • T. 


NOTES AND, REPLIES. 
Lapageria doing badly (J . G. K.y —We 
should say that your Lapagerias are suffer¬ 
ing from starvation, for a plant with six 
shoots, each about 15 feet long, cannot cer¬ 
tainly obtain sufficient nourishment from the 
soil contained in a 24-size pot. We should 
not be at all surprised if the roots of your 
plants are in a very bad state, but, in any 
case, it will take some time to induce the 
plants to grow out of the condition in which 
they are now. Without personal inspection 
it is a very difficult matter to advise, but 
your better way will be to turn the plants 
out of their pots in order to ascertain the 
condition of the roots. . If they are in a bad 
state, wash them clear of all soil, and with 
a sharp knife cut away the whole of the 
diseased portions. Then repot in a mixture 
of fibrous peat, charcoal, and 6ilver-sand, 
and place in a part of the greenhouse where 
they are shaded from the sun’s rays. The 
plants are greatly ’benefited by frequent 
syringing, as a moist atmosphere is very 
favourable to the Lapageria. Should the roots 
be healthy, they will be so closely packed that 
it will be an extremely difficult matter to 
disentangle them without bruising. Still, a 
few of the principal ones must be loosened 
out to enable them to take possession of the 
new soil. Whenever possible, Lapagerias 
should be planted out in_ a prepared bed 
rather than confined to pots. The ground 
should be taken out to a depth of 2 feet, and 
6 inches to 8 inches of broken crocks, brick- 
rubble, or some similar material put in the 
bottom for drainage. Then make up the bor¬ 
der with the soil as recommended for pot¬ 
ting, and plant the Lapagerias therein. 
Slugs are particularly fond of the young suc¬ 
culent shoots just as they appear above 
ground, and there is the possibility that the 
absence of young growth on your plants may 
be due to this. Any old and exhausted shoots 
that are carrying very few leaves may be cut 
out, as this will tend to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of young shoots from the base. We 
could better advisejjf^you had explained more 
fully the treatment given youa plants, and 
the structure in wfoicj iytHt v amg glowing, cn 
both of which prints ycu arefelbnt.« 
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STOCKS FOR ROSES. 

, The Manetti. 

Amateur Rose growers generally would meet 
with far more success in the cultivation of 
Roses if 1 only they W'ould take a little more 
interest in the subject of stocks. There is 
too much of “ follow my leader ” nowadays, 
and amateurs who often have some spare 
time on their hands might do worse than ex¬ 
periment with various stocks. If nothing 
comes of the experiments no harm is done, 
and it is not unlikely that a little knowledge 
may be gained. How many people to-day, 
for instance, trouble about stocks when they 
are ordering Hybrid Perpetuals? Yet suc¬ 
cess or failure often depends upon this point. 
Trade growers are, like most ordinary mor¬ 
tals, in business to make a profit, conse¬ 
quently they choose good loamy soil for their 
nursery, such as the Brier delights in, on 
which to grow their plants, and perhaps the 
lightest of it is reserved for the Manetti. To 
do otherwise would be to court failure. Now 
let us suppose, as frequently happens, that 
an amateur writes to the nurseryman for a 
collection of Hybrid Perpetuals, mentioning 
nothing whatever about the soil or the stock 
required. It is quite likely that the grower 
may send some of the plants on Manetti and 
some on Brier, whether it be a seedling or 
cutting. This depends solely, of course, on 
how he is situated. When the beginner comes 
to plant his Roses, knowing nothing of the 
stocks upon which they are w r orked, he is 
almost certain to make'mistakes, which will 
prove fatal from the first. Probably a friend 
comes along full of wise advice on the im¬ 
portance of not planting Roses too deeply, 
and as a result the Roses, bte the stock what 
it may, are treated according to this advice. 
If there is one thing which proves fatal to 
Roses on Manetti it is shallow planting—by 
this I mean planting them so that the union 
of stock and scion is on a level with the sur¬ 
face of the soil, which for the Brier is, of 
course, perfectly correct treatment. 

Although the use of the Manetti stock for 
Tea9 seems to have been entirely abolished, 
yet I am sorry to say that it is still being 
employed for Hybrid Perpetuals, Chinas, 
and some other Roses. One of my greatest 
failures has been a little hedge of the China 
Rose, Mme. Laurette Messimy, due sclely-to 
the fact that the plants were upon Manetti 
stock. In spite of the fact that they were 
deeply planted, they have never made head¬ 
way, and yet these plants were from a very 
well-known firm, who took the trouble to 
write and tell me that this variety was well 
suited to the stock. 

The late Mr. Foster-Melliar summed up the 
Manetti stock in one pregnant sentence— 
viz., “The Manetti stock is not suitable for 
purchased plants.” This remark needs men¬ 
tioning over and over again ; in fact, until 
the heresy (which is still fostered in cata¬ 
logues and Rose books) that the Manetti stock 
is best suited for Hybrid Perpetuals on a light 
soil is finally quashed. Undoubtedly this 
wretched stock nos caused many a beginner 
to lose heart and discontinue the cultivation 
of the Rose. Plants worked upon it grow 
away merrily for a year or two, then a sort of 
creeping paralysis sets in, and the plants 
gradually dwindle and die. When the plants 
on this stock do happen to be a success it 
may be simply attributed to the fact that 
they have thrown out roots of their own, and 
for no other reason. 

Fortunately, many of the best nurserymen 
are gradually ridding their grounds of this 
stock. “ It has its uses,” to quote Mr. Foster- 
Melliar, “ in the propagation of new Roses, 
and .in the growth of ‘ maiden ’ plants of most 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals for exhibition 
blooms,” but when you have said this in its 
favour you have said all. 

The Brier. 

Since the inferiority of the Manetti stock 
has been proved, there has been pretty com¬ 
plete unanimity that most Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are best on the Brier, whether as cut : 
tings, seedlings, or standards. The authori¬ 
ties are divided on the question as to which 


of the first two makes the better stock, but 
I fancy this is rather a matter of splitting 
hairs, as it is extremely difficult to see any 
difference in the nurseries between the 
growth of Teas on the Brier cutting and Teas 
on the seedling Brier. I have always 
favoured the seedling Brier myself, because 
for a long time now my Roses have had to be 
grown on a light and very warm soil, which 
does not conserve moisture for any length of 
time. The Brier cutting is not quite so vigor¬ 
ous as the seedling, because it does net go so 
far afield for moisture, which is the chief 
desideratum here. 

The advice usually tendered when plant¬ 
ing Rose9 on seedling Brier is to spread the 
roots out horizontally and bend the tap-root, 
so that it does not continue on its downward 
course. In conversation with a neighbour 
wiiose garden is situated on the same soil as 
that in which I grow most of my plants, he 
enquired my opinion as to whether this was 
really sound advice for those who have to 
deal with soils that dry quickly, or whether 
it would not be better to allow some of the 
longest roots of the stock to be planted at the 
depth which they had attained before re¬ 
moval. In the pamphlet entitled “Hints on 
Planting Roses, 1 ' published by the National 
Rose Society, this aspect of the subject is 
only just touched upon. Mr. Foster-Melliar, 
however, makes a strong pronouncement on 
it, and I cannot do better than quote what 
he says, word for word : ^ 

“Comparatively shallow planting, especially if the 
Roses are going to be cultivated and not neglected, 
is a great secret of success. A good piece or advice 
is to mark the line of soil upon the plant, and be 
careful not to cover it deeper than it was before; 
and a bad one is to plant deeper in light soil to 
avoid the drought. The principle of shallow plant¬ 
ing and dependence on horizontal surface-roots is 
well understood by gardeners in the case of fruit- 
trees; they will take much pains to cut the tap¬ 
roots, and will even lift the roots of their Vines. 
Peach, and other trees if they prove unfruitful, lav 
them in again nearer the surface, and encourage 
them by all means in their power to remain there. 
They know that the produce of tap-roots is gross 
wood without flowers, and that llbrous surface-roots 
must be looked to for flowers and fruitfulness; yet 
some recommend the seedling Brier as a stock be¬ 
cause it roots deeper, although we surely want 
flowers, not gross wood alone, from the Rose as well 
as the fruit-tree. In planting, therefore, spread the 
roots out horizontally. . . .” 

Now, in my own case, I have never pur¬ 
sued any other plan than that recommended 
here by*Mr. Foster-Melliar. Numbers of my 
Rose-growing friends bud their Roses on seed¬ 
ling Briers which have only once been trans¬ 
planted, and this only from the seedling bed, 
and the plants thus formed are permanently 
left just where they were budded, without 
any ill effects, as far as I have seen. If one’s 
ground is in good order, and has been deeply 
trenched, I do not for one moment believe 
that the deep roots of the seedling Brier will 
produce “gross wood without blossom.” 
Certainly, as far as the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are concerned, we can only keep the 
lants in health by constantly securing strong 
asal growths and cutting out the oldest wood 
all the time. My aim and object in planting 
on my h‘ofc, shallow soil are to secure Rome 
nice fibrous roots near the surface and allow 
the main roots to run below them at a con¬ 
siderable depth. The top roots are the first 
to assimilate the light dressings of chemical, 
or doses of liquid, manure which I always 
give to my plants at frequent intervals. But 
these roots fare badly during such a drought 
ns we had last season, when the ground was 
dry from 6 inches to 1 foot down, in spite uf 
repeated hoeings. The roots running at a 
deeper level constitute the staying power of 
the plants, as they are the last to feel exces¬ 
sive drought. After all, ample moisture is 
the Alpha and Omega of Rose cultivation, 
and directly the plants begin to suffer from 
dryness at the root, growth and, of course, 
the production of flowers cease immediately. 

Mr. Foster-Melliar’s statement about the 
seedling Brier producing wood at the expense 
of flowers is entirely disproved at the present 
day, because probably two-thirds of the best 
blooms at any National Rose Society’s show’ 
are cut from plants worked upon seedling 
Briers whose roots have never been disturbed 
since they w'ere transplanted from the seed- 

Arthu^ ^PIg^oodwin, in The Garden . 
The Elms , Kidderminster. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT* 


CORNISH GARDENS. 

In Cornwall the owners of gardens in almost 
every case are experienced and enthusiastic 
flower-lovers, who know the nature and re¬ 
quirements of every plant grown in their 
grounds, and take an intelligent interest in 
the direction and management of their gardens 
and in the culture of the many rare and beau¬ 
tiful trees, shrubs, and plants which luxu¬ 
riate in their mild climate. In Cornwall, 
“ bedding out,” in the usual acceptance of the 
term, is happily almost unknown, and garden 
after garden, each replete with interest, and 
special charm, may be visited without en¬ 
countering the usual garish display of Pelar¬ 
goniums and such like summer-flowering plants 
so common in other countries. It is true that 


sea beyond. On January 13th of the present 
year a somewhat exhaustive account of this 
garden appeared in these pages, so that 
further allusion to its features is unnecessary. : 

Much might be written on the various Cor 
nish gardens without the descriptions bccom I 
iug monotonous. At Tregothnau there arc 
the lovely views in the well-wooded grounds, 
the giant Himalayan Rhododendrons, mon 
sters of their kind, covered with flower trusses 
and a group of Acacia dealhata, in March a 
sheet of gold thrown into high relief by a 
background of evergreen Oaks. At Menabilly 
there nre the towering Bamboos and a unique 
collection of Eucalypti. At Carlew the lofty 
Embothriums are in May a cloud of vermilion. 
At Emys the lake is edged for 80 yards with a 
wide band of Primula japouica, the rosy hue 
of the flowers being reflected in the dark 
water, and here the New Zealand Forget-me- 


of interesting matter might be written on 
Cornish gardens without exhausting their un¬ 
paralleled interest and charm. 

8. W. Fitzherbkrt. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

It is pleasing to find that these showv and 
stately flowers have again become popular. 
They are admirably adapted for forming a 
background to hardy flower borders, and are 
well worthy of a bed or border to themselves. 
They also have a spmndid effect planted in 
open spaces in shrubberies. They are gross 
feeders, and to plant them in poor soil and 
allow them to tnke care of themselves, as 
is too often done, is to court failure. Few' 
now grow named varieties raised from cut¬ 
tings, as they are much more liable to 
disease than seedlings, ami the many choice 



In Mr. Fox's garden at Rosehill, Falmouth. 


the exceptional climatic advantages enjoyed 
along the southern shore of Cornwall offer 
every inducement to dwellers in that favoured 
locality to endeavour to grow in the open air 
the denizens of Austrulia. New Zealund, 
South Africa, the Himalayas, Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, and other foreign climes, an attempt 
usually crowned with success. In almost 
every garden tender subjects from sub¬ 
tropical countries may be seen enjoying the 
best of health in the open air. It may be 
thought that where the general tendency of the 
residents in a district is to grow a similar de¬ 
scription of plants a certain sameness would 
be apparent in the grounds, but this is far 
from being the case, every garden having its 
distinctive and well-marked features. The 
accompanying illustration shows the view 
from Mr. Howard Fo/s^opqe. Refill 11^Fal¬ 
mouth , I keros* tha gf \ei>i Ww h y 

Phormiums, Cordylines, ancrBttm^gJbs, to the 


not, Myosotidium nubile, flourishes. At 
Tremough exists the finest collection of 
Sikkim Rhododendrons in the British Isles. 
In Trebah's sheltered coombe the greenhouse 
Rhododendrons of the R. fragruutissimum 
type form great bushes, and the Cupe Silver 
Tree is in perfect health, while across the 
Helford River, in a wooded dell at Bosahan, a 
goodly company of splendid Tree-Ferns 
spreads their 12 feet fronds unharmed by bois¬ 
terous winds. At Trewidden is the largest ex¬ 
ample of the beautiful Chilian flowering shrub, 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 18 feet in height, and 
in the old disused mine workings, the first of 
their kind in Cornwall, the great Gunneras 
unfold their gigantic leaves. In Mr. Dorrien- 
Smith’s wonderful garden nt Tresco, Isles of 
Scilly, an even more remarkable collection of 
rare and tender plants is xo be seen, for many 
subjects will grow in these islands that will 
not exist in the open on the mainland. Pages 


strains'of the latter now in commerce, and 
which comprise all the most beautiful shades 
of colour, cannot be excelled. 1 would cau¬ 
tion amateurs against purchasing cheap seed, 
as it invariably produce® inferior flowers, 
and the small extra sum paid for good seed 
is never thrown away. March is a good 
time to sow the seed, and pans are best for 
sowing it in, but avoid using very shallow 
ones, as the soil in them is apt to become 
dry, and Hollyhocks, even in a young state, 
resent the least approach to drought. Good 
loamy soil, passed through a fine sieve, with 
a little leaf-mould and sand added, forms a 
good compost, and this should be pressed 
firmly into the seed pans, nearly filling them. 
Sow the seed thinly, thick sowing being 
ruinous, and cover it with some very fine soil. 
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maintain a moist atmosphere, ami lay a 
pane of glass on the pan till the seedlings are 
up. When up, shade from hot sun and keep 
them close to the roof-glass, syringing them 
daily, and giving as much air as the state 
of the weather will allow. When the plants 
have made two pairs of rough leaves, prick 
them out into boxes of fair depth. It is 
necessary to stimulate Hollyhocks from the 
earliest stages of growth ; therefore, spread 
over the drainage a layer of well-rotted 
manure, free from worms, and fill up w’ith 
good loamy soil three parts, and one part old 
Mushroom manure and coarse sand. Give 
the plnnts plenty of room, and press the soil 
firmly round the roots. Keep them in an 
intermediate heat till established, then re¬ 
move them to a greenhouse nr pool pit, and a 
fortnight later to a frame, finally planting 
them out in May. 

The ground intended for them must be well 
enriched with thoroughly rotted manure, 
and if some wood-ashes or burnt gnrden re¬ 
fuse, together with a good quantity of road¬ 
side parings, can be incorporated, so much 
the better. When planted to form a back¬ 
ground to hardy flower borders, or in shrub¬ 
beries, some of the old soil must be taken 
out and replaced with fresh of a nourishing 
character. Tread the ground firmly, and 
plant with a trowel, finally mulching the 
plnnts with old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure. When growing freely, supply them 
with liquid-manure at frequent intervals— 
once a week will not be too often—and before 
they grow' tall enough to be damaged by 
wind, place stout stakes to them, driving 
them firmly into the ground, and tying the 
plants to * them. Never allow exhausted 
flowers to remain on the plants, as they soon 
weaken them. Amateurs with only a green¬ 
house or sunny frame may grow excellent 
Hollyhocks by sowing the seed early in April 
and planting the seedlings in rich ground at 
the beginning of June. Although Holly¬ 
hocks raised in heat early in the year flower 
the first season, by far the finest spikes of 
bloom are produced by plants raised in the 
open in summer, and planted out the follow¬ 
ing spring, but. of course, they do not flower 
till the second year. The seed should be 
sown in June in loamy and leafy soil in a 
sunny, sheltered position, and a light placed 
over the seed bed to protect it from heavy 
rains. The light should rest on four flower¬ 
pots. Keep the soil moist and shaded from 
iiot sun, and as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough prick them out. a foot apart, 
into a bed of rich soil, mulching nnd keeping 
them well matured. The following April 
transplant them to their final quarters. 
Treat them liberally, and tall spikes of 
bloom of the finest quality will be the result. 

C. 


EARLY EISPLAYS OF SWEET TEAS 
OUTDOORS. 

Growers of Sweet Peas often put off seed 
sowing. Basing our calculations upon what 
is the experience of growers in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large towns, we are satisfied that it is 
not possible to gather blossoms in Into June 
unless operations are commenced quite early 
in the year. I make the first sowing in the 
closing flays of January, and ns I plant in 
clumps I sow five or six seeds in a. 5-inch 
pot, using three parts loam, one part de¬ 
cayed mnnure, and one part leaf soil, with a 
free admixture of course sand as a compost. 
This is broken up roughly with just a little 
finer soil for the surface.* The seeds, which 
are sown so that crowding is avoided, are 
covered with about half un inch, or slightly 
more, of rather fine soil. Each pot is held 
in a vessel of water so that the water may 
percolate up through the hole in the bottom 
of the pot, in this way thoroughly moisten¬ 
ing the whole of the soil, after which it is 
set in a warm part of the greenhouse for the 
seeds to germinate. In a temperature of from 
40 degs. to 50 degs. the seedlings should ap- 
iear in a week or ten days. Once the seed- 
ings are through the soil the pots should be 
stood on the shelves near to the glass in a 
cool greenhouse, or if a cold-frame, from 
which the frost can bejrtfc'huled, be avlilable, 
we woulftjpjpjfef ..ufc thtfTY akifcj pi?! to 
cover the frame on friStr ctavs, amj nTtVays 


at night. When the growths are some 4 inches 
or 5 inches high, small, spriggy stakes should 
be inserted for their support. 

Early in April iB an excellent time to plant 
outdoors in sheltered situations. The clumps 
are placed in their flowering quarters some 
3 feet apart in the rows, with about 4 feet 
between each row of clumps. Take out for 
each clump holes some 18 inches to 2 feet 
deep, filling them in about two-thirds with 
thoroughly good manure, treading this in 
firmly, and covering with a layer of ordinary 
garden soil. Each potful of plants is then 
shaken out nnd placed in position, filling in all 
round with the soil as before, making this 
very firm. When the plants begin to move, 
insert stakes some 8 feet to 10 feet high, 
arranging these in such a way that the beads 
of the stakes turn outwards, in this way pre¬ 
venting an accumulation of matted growths. 

D. B. Crane. 


THE PURPLE SATIN FLOWER 
(S1SYR1NCHIUM GRAXDIFLORUM). 
Few flowers are so welcome in the garden 
as those which come as pioneers of the grent 
army of summer. Some may, indeed, be said 
to be the “scouts” of the advancing host, 
daring all the dangers of late winter and 
early spring, and giving us a welcome fore¬ 
taste of the glorious battalions of flowers 
which come to give us the free pleasures of 
Flora’s kingdom. We can all appreciate 
their loveliness, modest though it may be, 
and ft garden of earlv flowers is a treasure- 
house of delight to those who are privileged 
to study its occupants. 

Among the earliest of our flowers we may 
rank the pretty Purple Satin-Flower, which 
groans under the inappropriate and cumbrous 
appellation of Sisyrincnium grandiflorum, 
literally, the “ Large-flowered Hog’s Snout,” 
but more pleasingly railed by the name pre¬ 
viously given, o« also by the titles of Blue¬ 
eyed Grass, Rush Lily, arid Spring Bell, the 
last-named being us suitable ns nny, albeit 
that of Satin-Flower well describes the glcesy, 
satin-like appearance of the beautiful pendent 
flowers which appear almost with the opening 
of the year in mild winters. 

The typical form has beautiful dark purple 
bells, neatly striped, bunging gracefully from 
Rush-like sterns, from H inches to 10 inches 
in length, which appear among a number of 
narrow Rush or Grass-like leaves. It has 
been in our gardens for some eighty years, 
and its popularity eeems greater now than 
even in the time when it was a novelty and 
sought after ns such. No less beautiful, al¬ 
though of a colour more plentiful at the sea¬ 
son in which it flowers, in the white variety, 
S. grandiflorum album, a white Satin-Flower 
of great beauty indeed. Both of these rank 
as among the best of our early hardy border 
and rock plants, nnd among their advantages 
is that of blooming as freely in shade ne in 
sun. They do not like a soil which is too 
heavy, but one free nnd open. They increase 
by means of creeping stems, and in favourable 
positions will soon form nice little colonies 
yielding many of their ehnriniug flowers. A 
native of North America, and a member of 
the great order of Irideip, Sisyrinchiuin 
grandiflorum is synonymous with S. L'ouglasii. 

S. Arnott. 

Sunnymrad , Dumfries. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

This beautiful Chilian climber is rarely seen 
in gardens, being both difficult to procure 
and, in some instances, failing to necome 
permanently established. In the spring of 
1901 I became possessed of a plant which 
grew well through the summer, but died sud¬ 
denly after a heavy rainfall in September. 
1 wrote to the late Rev. Henry Ewbauk, in 
whose garden I had previously seen the plant, 
asking if he could account for its sudden 
failure. He suggested that its death was due 
to excess of moisture at the roots, as he had 
lost a plant owing to its being overwatered. 
I endeavoured, unsuccessfully, both at home 
and on the Continent, to obtain another plant 
until the spring of 1903, when I received two 
almost simultaneously. These were planted 
at either Ride of the gable end of a small 
shed, over which wire netting had been 


tightly struiued and then painted. Holes 
were made 2 feet deep, the lower foot being 
filled with broken bricks, to ensure perfect 
drainage, over which a compost of peat, loam, 
and road-grit was provided. Against the 
middle of the gable Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum was planted, and its growths trained 
backwards nnd forwards across the netting, 
so that, during the summer, the whole gable 
was covered with green. Through this the 
Mutisias threaded their way, but the too 
rampant growth of the Polygonum nnd its 
bareness in the winter led to its being re¬ 
moved, to make way for a fine plant of the 
evergreen BerberidopsU corallina, like the 
Mutisia, a native of Chili, which admirably 
answers its purpose. Ju the Andes of Chili 
the Mutisia is said to grow through hushes 
ami to display its handsome blossoms over 
their tops, and in this country it certainly 
seems happier when clambering through other 
living growth than when trained against a 
bare wall. The rich ornnge single blossoms, 
sometimes 4^ inches across, which in the 
bright sunshine seem almost scarlet, with 
their gracefully reflexing segments, are very 
lovely, and are borne through many weeks. 
Like so many Chilian plants, such as Mitraria 
coccinea, Tricuspidaria lanceolnta (Crino- 
dendron Hookerianum), Berberidopsis coral¬ 
lina, Tropteolum speciosum, and others, this 
Mutisia does not appear to appreciate un¬ 
limited sunshine, the plants of which I write 
having only three nnd a half hours’ sunshine 
in the middle of the day during the height of 
summer. The position is very sheltered, 
being screened by high walls on every side, 
except the west, but the plant is evidently 
fairly hardy, since instances have been re¬ 
corded of its succeeding unprotected in the 
open as far north ns Scotland. Propagation 
may be effected bv lifting the suckers some¬ 
times thrown uj) by the root-stock, but that 
these cannot always be relied on is shown 
by the fact that one of my plants has not as 
yet produced a single sucker, while the other 
has throw n up a dozen or more. 

8. W. Fitzherbert. 

South Devon . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for clay soil. — I should he greatly 
obliged if you could give me some advice respect¬ 
ing my gnrden? It is n very damp nnd heavy clay 
tioil, and 1 should like to know what is the best thing 
to grow? Spade work is very hard, nnd I should 
like to set something that is very hardy and docs 
not require shifting. I urn quite u beginner.— Ci.ay. 

[We quite agree with you that “ spade work 
is very hard,” but if instead of using a spade 
for this class of soil you employ the ordi¬ 
nary flat-tined Potato fork you will find the 
work much ensier. Clay soils generally are 
improved by the addition of road-scrapings 
or grit, and, in not a few instances, fine 
ashes are employed, the general working cf 
the soil being much improved thereby. There 
are many tilings tliut succeed perfectly in 
damp and clayey soils, but it is necessary to 
work such soils occasionally, or the plants 
will not be a permanent success. Cannot you 
get assistance for the rough digging nnd pre¬ 
paring? Much depends on tins being well 
done, and it is little good scooping out a small 
hole and inserting a plant that would prob¬ 
ably perish iu a few months by reason of the 
uncongenial conditions. With the soil pre¬ 
pared we could £ive you a list of plants likely 
to prove a continued success. For example, 
many varieties of Roses do splendidly in 
such a soil, but it is now too late for plant¬ 
ing. Many Liliums and Narcissi could be 
planted more or less permanently at the right 
time, but the latter group could not be taken 
in hand now. You mav, however, plant any 
of the following subjects, provided the soil he 
dug fairly deep and that the drainage is also 
good: Lilium crceeum, L. davuricum, L. 
testaceum, L. tigrinum, Galtonia candicans. 
Hollyhocks, perennial Sunflowers, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Campanulas, Spirmns, Gnil- 
lnrdias, Stenactis speciosa. Phloxes, Del¬ 
phiniums, Tritomns, Aster Aniellus, A. acris, 
Trollius, Flag Irises, perennial Pea, Clove 
Carnations, Arabis, Aubrietia, Violets, etc. 
In addition, such annuals as Sweet Peas, 
Sweet Sultan, Marigold, Mignonette, Aster, 
Stock, Candyti^jL au^ ^h^-.^ike could be sown 
in the border In April, or such as Aster nnd 
StffckO@fft.fjltLit planted 
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out. The early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
would also make a fine display, and by ob¬ 
taining a dozen or more kinds considerable 
variation in point of colour would be secured. 
You do not say whether the garden is laid out 
or not, and, if not, we think for this summer 
you had better sow annuals, and plant early 
Chrysanthemums.] 

Late renovation of old flower borders.— 

“ Is it better to leave them and let them take 
their chance, or start and dig them all up 
and divide?” was a question put to me a few 
days ago in reference to hardy plants in a 
border, that ought, really, to have been 
attended to a year ago. It is a question I 
apprehend that affects a number of people 
who have hardy plant borders to deal with. 
As is well known, some subjects are vigorous 
growers, and need going over every season, if 
good results are to be maintained. To let 


to which the varietal name applies, and with 
some pretensions to greater boldness gener¬ 
ally. The typical plant is worth a place 
where sheltering rock or boulder will prevent 
a too early start into growth on the one hand, 
and where an ordinary sheet of glass may be 
placed against the rock to afford some shelter | 
from wet and the incessant atmospheric 
changes we get. A cool root-run in loam, 
peat, and sand, and protection from hot sun, 
are all that are required. In not a few in¬ 
stances the foliage, when well coloured, is 
very handsome. The flowers are rosy-purple, 
with a yellow eye that is very conspicuous.— 


Nigellas —'" Love-ln-a-Mist ” is the popular name 
given to the charming little annuals known otherwise 



summer. If they cau have the advantage of a warm 
border, all the better. Though not flowers that one 


FRUIT. 

THE ORANGE AND ITS RELATIVES. 
In the oldpn days the orangery formed a pro* 
minent feature of many gardens, the Orange- 
trees being for.the most part grown in pots or 
tubs, and placed outside during the summer. 
These old-fashioned orangeries may still be 
met with, but in some instances at least 
turned to a purpose quite different from plant 
growing. A notable instance is that at Kew, 
which was built in 1761. It is now' the 
Timber Museum (No. 3), and for such a pur- 
I pose would be bard to beat. 

The botanical name of the common Orange 
is Citrus Aurantium, but there is quite a long 
list of varieties, while authorities are by no 
means of one accord with regard to the 
dividing lines which separate the true species. 







them go for a couple of years means that they 
take up half the border, to the exclusion of 
others deserving a place, and the flowerR that 
follow from these ungainly clumps are not 
what might be termed ” fine ” ; indeed, on the 
contrary, not a few are hardly worth the 
name, viewed in comparison with blossoms 
gathered from little plants. Even at this 
date, then, where over-grown borders demand 
attention, it should be given, and if there is 
not time to take up the plants, the next best 
plan is to take a spade and relieve some of 
the clump of a portion of it, then a little new 
soil about the roots, with a mulching of old 
manure, will improve matters. — Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Primula megaseaefolia var. purpurea.— 

The typical species from Asia Minor, with all 
its beauty of foliage and flower, is surpassed, 
in the latter respect, at dealt*.-.by n jEAiftefty 
bearing the above nairie^ jltJ 
flower, too, apart from thedeeper r<([3hring 


Citrus japonica fractu eiliptico, showing habit of plant. 


nniy cut very largely, the Nigellas are very pretty 
when seen in the border enveloped in delicate 
greenery, that has earned for them the not inapt 
title. Sow in April for blooming in July and August. 
— LF.AIIl’RST 

Anemones in London.—Some years ago I was 
told by a London nurseryman that there was only 
one Anemone that would grow well within the range 
of London smoke. This he called “ the hairy Anem¬ 
one,” but 1 can see no Anemone of that name in 
the “ English Flower Garden.” Which would be 
likely to be meant?- Emily Field. 

[The nurseryman was doubtless referring to 
the Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla), but 
there are many more, including A. apennina, 
A. japonica, A. blanda, A. Robinsoni, and 
the Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), that will 
also grow and flower freely within the range 
of London smoke.] 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding coven 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, Sid.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub 
Usher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


Among the best known varieties are the 
Bergamot, Seville, Blood, Jaffa, and Navel 
Oranges, all of which are sent to this country, 
and can readily be obtained from fruiterers’ 
shops. The small or Myrtle-leaved Orange 
(Citrus Aurantium myrtifolia) is a slow-grow¬ 
ing plant, with its small, very deep green 
leaves clustered thickly along the shoots, 
while the variegated-leaved Orange is valu¬ 
able only for the sake of variety. 

The Kumquat, so well known as an in¬ 
gredient in Chinese sweetmeats, is in the 
Kew Hand List regarded as a variety of 
Citrus Aurantium, but by most authorities it 
is classed as a species under the name of 
Citrus japonica. A form of this, known as 
Citrus japonica fructu eiliptico, of which a 
fruiting plant and fruits are figured to-day, 
has attracted a good deal of attention lately, 
for on December l^tjhjpyij&t p^ar it was from 
its ornamental qualities" given an award of 
merit hy©Q KFV R°yal 
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Horticultural Society, and oil January 9th of 
this year it received a first-class certificate 
from the Fruit Committee. While the award 
was given for the ornamental qualities of its 
small brightly coloured fruits, eaj'b about 
H inches long, and an inch in diameter, the 
certificate was bestowed from the fact that it 
was regarded as a valuable addition to dessert 
fruits. Other members of the Orange family 
are:-- 

The Citron (Citrus mediea), a strong- 
growing kind, with fruits like very large 
Lemons. It is not much eaten, but the very 
thick rind is largely used for crystallising. 

The Lemon (Citrus mediea Limonum) is 
well known, and greatly appreciated from the 
refreshing acidity of its fruits. There are 
several varieties of this, one in particular, 
which is grown at Kew under the name of the 
Metford Lemon, having a fruit as large as an 
ostrich’s egg, and which, while it resembles 
a Shaddock, is in flavour essentially a true 
Lemon. 

The Lime (Citrus mediea acida) has small 
roundish fruits, with an exceedingly acid 
juice, which is much used in making cooling 
drinks. It is largely grown for this purpose 
in the West Indies, but is very little seen in 
this country. There are many varieties of 
the Lime, one desirable form being what is 
known as the Sweet Lime (Citrus mediea 
Limetta), whose fruits are larger than those 
of the other. 

The Shaddock (Citrus decumana) has 
large, leathery leaves, very thick petalled 
flowers, and oblong fruit, quite as large as an 
ostrich’s egg, sometimes globose, skin thick, 
flesh coarse, made up of bladder-like grains 
of a watery character, without any decided 
flavour. A variety of this, known as the 
Grape Fruit, about the size of a very large 
Orange, may be often seen exposed for sale 
in the better class fruiterers’ shops. It is, 
however, not much in demand, but in many 
parts of the United States it is exceedingly 
popular, being largely eaten as a morning 
tonic. 

The Tangerine Orange (Citrus nobilis) is 
quite distinct from any of the others, the 
shoots being very slender, and the leaves thin 
in texture, while the flowers are borne singly 
along the shoots. This Orange is largely 
grown in some parts of Belgium, from whence 
considerable quantities of neat bushy little 
plants laden with fruits are sent to this 
country during the autumn months, and for 
greenhouse decoration they are much valued. 
Apart from the value of the fruit, the blos¬ 
soms of the Orange are always in demand for 
weddings. 

Citrus trifoliata.— No notice of these 
plants would be complete without mention of 
the one member of the family, for whose suc¬ 
cessful culture no glass structure is necessary. 
It is known under many names, Citrus tri- 
folia, Citrus trifoliata, Citrus triptera, jEgle 
sepiaria, Limonia trifoliata, Pseudapgle sepi- 
aria, and Triphasia trifoliata. Planted in the 
open ground, this forms a freely-branched, 
sturdy bush, thickly studded with stout spines, 
that present a most formidable appearance. 
The bark Of the shoots, spines, and branches, 
except the very oldest, is of a rich deep green 
colour, and as the leaves are, generally 
speaking, but sparingly produced, this feature 
stands it in good stead, for even in the winter 
when totally devoid of foliage it is nearly as 
effective as an evergreen. To flower well it 
needs a position where the wood will be thor¬ 
oughly ripened, hence a warm, deep, well- 
drained soil of a loamy nature, and a sunny 
spot, suit it best. The flowers, which are 
about a couple of inches across, consist each 
of five white, wide-spreading petals. They 
expand in the month of May. The fruits, like 
small Oranges, are not often borne in this 
country,-but in the warmer parts of France 
and along Southern Europe they are suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to make a goodly show. 
This Citrus is a native of Japan, and has been 
grown to a limited extent in this country for 
many years. 

Culture. —Most of the above enumerated 
members of the Orange family succeed better 
when planted out than if grow r n in pots or 
tubs, but this last-miraed method lis usually 
followed, as a convenient M-utt|j}e fa? plant¬ 
ing them is seldom rb-blSnfet wifl^iV^ardens. 


The compost best suited for the pot culture of 
Oranges may be made up of two-thirds good 
turfy loam, to one-third leaf-mould, with in 
addition a liberal sprinkling of rough silver- 
sand and nodules of charcoal. This is of a 
lasting nature, for once established the 
Orange will stand for years without being re¬ 
potted, the necessary stimulus being given 
by occasional doses of liquid manure during 
the spring and early summer months. When 
in full growth the plants require plenty of 
water, both at the roots and overhead, and 
in winter just enough water should be given 
at the roots to keep the soil moist. A mini¬ 
mum winter temperature of 45 degs., rising 
during the day, will suit them well, and in 
spring, when growth recommences, they may 
be kept warmer. Full sunshine is very bene¬ 
ficial to all the members of the Orange family. 

[Some few years ago, when on a visit to the 
South of England, we found near Teign- 
mouth, in a garden rich in handsome speci¬ 
mens of many uncommon shrubs, a fine plant 
of Citrus trifoliata, on which were at the 
same time ripe fruits and green fruits, the 
plant also carrying a fine lot of bloom. It 
had been originally planted against a wall, 
but at the time of our visit it had formed a 
rambling bush, the main growths only being 
secured to the wall.—E d.] 


GRAFTING. 

April is the month for grafting, and the 
earlier the better, before the very hot 
weather sets in, as the scions and stock unite 
more quickly while the weather is showery. 
Do not attempt grafting very old or cankered 
trees ; far better root out and replant; but 
healthy,medium-sized trees of worthless varie¬ 
ties may be made to pay within three or four 
years by working a better on to the said stock. 
Cut the branches fairly hard back. It is bad 
policy to have from 2 feet to 3 feet of bare 
stem below' the graft, and with young trees 
it is not necessary. See how much better a 
tree looks when worked quite close home to 
what it does as aforesaid. A little judgment 
is required in choosing varieties for orchard 
standards, as it is not all sorts that are a 
success on the Crab, many making rampant 
growth, yet failing to set fruit-buds. As re¬ 
gards mode of grafting, it is doubtful whether 
rind-grafting can be improved on when the 
trees to be worked are of moderate size. It 
is the quickest, and. if securely tied on, as 
soon aR new growth extends there is little 
fear of the grafts being blown out or broken 
off. Saddle-grafting, also whip or tongue- 
grafting are preferred by many, as being more 
secure. Cleft-grafting, I think, is the most 
objectionable, and very little of it is done 
now. Whichever mode is favoured the outer 
bark of both scion .and stock must meet, or 
the union will fail. Two or three buds on each 
graft are enough to leave—one won Id be suf¬ 
ficient, if a new' or scarce variety—and clean 
cuts are essential, as well as secure tying and 
claying, to prevent the air penetrating to 
where stock and scion are to unite. Two- 
year-old growths may be utilised as grafts, 
but usually wood made last season is pre¬ 
ferred, and seemingly starts away more 
kindly. The old growths should be worked 
on large trees if obliged to use such growths. 
Bind each graft firmly with raffia, and then 
clay to exclude light and air, making it like 
an egg in shape, and, should the clay crack, 
moisten afresh and cover with Moss, which 
should be kept damp with a syringe until 
growth is apparent. 

East Devon. 


VINE BORDERS. 

In a recent issue of this paper a correspondent 
complained that his Vines, which have been 
planted five years, do not yield bunches of 
good quality. Market growers always expect 
their Vines to show their full producing 
powers in about four years from planting. In 
a general wav, it is in the first ten years of 
its life that a Vine yields those finely-coloured, 
broad-shouldered bunches, running up to 
about 3 lb., that gain honours in the exhibi¬ 
tion tent. If well cared for from the begin¬ 
ning, there should be no need to renovate 
the borders for a score of years, and certainly 


no market grower would think of doing so in 
the case of Vines that had been in place so 
short a time. Your correspondent save that 
his soil is light, with a gravelly bottom. 
Many growers would prefer such a soil to a 
more holding one, with a clay subsoil, from 
which surplus moisture has a difficulty tn 
passing away. 1 have some Hamburgh Vine* 
that have been in place about thirty years. 
The natural drainage is not good, and, do 
all I can, the greater portion of the roots 
will run down into the subsoil, where they 
are under w'ater when the rainfall is above 
the average. Every three years I go down 
and lift up all I can get at fairly well, and 
notch these I cannot well move, putting some 
light material round to draw out fresh roots. 
I should probably do better if I rooted them 
out and planted young Vines, but there is 
always a reluctance, to do away with any¬ 
thing that yields fruit, even if it should not 
be of the best quality. What your correspon¬ 
dent has to do is to feed well. A good coat 
of horse, or, better still, cow-dung, is best, 
but, failing that, any good concentrated 
manure will do. Vines in such light soils aro 
apt to suffer in a dry time, especially when 
the berries are swelling. They should get a 
good soaking of water now and then, which 
will give size and colour to the berries. 

Byfleet. 


CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 

The cultivation of Cherries outdoors, with 
the exception of a few favoured counties, is 
of a rather precarious nature, and in some 
localities it is ciuite useless to attempt grow¬ 
ing them at all outside. It is under such 
circumstances that a house set apart ex¬ 
pressly for growing Cherries in, forms an im¬ 
portant and valuable adjunct to a garden, 
and it is a matter for surprise, seeing how 
easily growrn they are, that they are 
not more largely cultivated in this manner. 

A light, well ventilated house, furnished 
with sufficient hot-water piping, so that frost 
can be excluded when the trees are blossom¬ 
ing, is what is required for the Cherry ; and, 
as regards the form of the structure, I favour 
a lean-to or a three-quarter span of good 
width. In either case, the back walls can 
be utilised for training trees against, in addi¬ 
tion to covering the trellis under the roof. 
The trellis, in the case of a lean-to, should 
not extend nearer to the back wall than 
6 feet, otherwise the trees on the latter will 
receive an insufficiency of light. The aspect of 
such a house may be any point between south¬ 
east and nearly due west, and a span-roofed 
house should run from north to south. Where 
there is a large demand for Cherries, and 
the accommodation exists for so doing, two 
or three houses may be devoted to them ; 
but in an ordinary way one house, if it is 
a good roomy one. suffices. In this case, 
forcing, in the general acceptation of the 
term, is not attempted, but, on the contrary, 
the house is kept well ventilated until such 
time as the blossoms commence to unfold, 
when greater care becomes necessary for the 
time being. Even then it is unnecessary to 
entirely close the ventilators, unless very cold 
weather intervenes, as the w r armth from the 
hot-water pipes will keep the internal air in 
circulation and prevent the temperature from 
falling to too 1ow t a point at night, while in 
the day-time solar warmth will, as a rule, 
enable the house to be freely ventilated. In 
the event of a spell of dull weather setting 
in, there are always the hot-water pipes to 
fall back upon, so that there is no difficulty 
whatever iu affording the trees all the air 
they require and demand when in bloom. 

In a house of this description the trees 
would succeed better planted out in a pre¬ 
pared border than in pots or tubs, and this 
need not be made the full width at the com¬ 
mencement, but piece-meal fashion, after the 
manner of a Vine border, or from 3 feet to 
6 feet at a time. Single cordon trained trees 
are the most suitable for this purpose, and 
as these may be planted 2 feet apart, it will 
be seen at a glance that a good number can 
be readily accommodated in a fair-sized 
house. The trees should be on the Mahaleb- 
stock, and not less than four, and all the 
better if five, vears|old. Planting should be 
dope.as parly in autumn as possible. If de¬ 
sired double and triple-cordon trees can bo 
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used, but single-stemmed examples will allow thing that should be closely observed is to much better if disbudding 
of a greater number of varieties being planted suspend disbudding should a spell of cold none but the best retains 
—in fact, both early, midseason, and late weather set in after, perhaps, two or three stopped at the fourth leal 
sorts could then be included, utilising the weeks of sunshine and high temperatures, as of spurs. These latter 
back wall for the last. If the subsoil is of the sudden change arrests the flow of sap and more robust habit instea 
clay, or at all damp, the base of the border causes a check to growth. Peaches and ated, as is so often the ci 
should be concreted ; if, on the contrary, it i Nectarines should be disbudded as soon as would be more highly de- 

the fruits are set, as the buds or shoots can ing would be avoided. M 
then be rubbed or pulled out with little diffi- may be grown and disbud* 
_ • /&&>'*'/ culty. When this operation is long deferred, same manner as the Pea* 

1 tm / the shoots become developed to such an ex- be grown in the most su 

tent a knife must be used to detach them treated according to tli 
from the branch, as there is a danger of tear- mended for Apricots, but 
ing off a^strip of bark with them if pulled off former system is the bett* 

\ \ { ' ^Tl'c usual method pursued in the disbud- Peaches in S. India. - 

%\ ding of Peach-trees is to first relieve the Peach and Nectarine-tr 

* jP * , upper parts of the trees of foreright and side years, all standards, soil f 

&>/£ ^ shoots where most crowded. The next time dined to he stiff. The tre 

- the lower parts of the trees may be operated in November, and had a 

upon in like manner, after which disbudding buds. They were winter j 

may become more general. Shoots having with Bordeaux mixture < 

^ J fruits at their base should be pinched at the and started spring growth 

third or fourth leaf, and then, when the final With few exceptions the 
thinning comes to be done, such shoots can be open, the exceptions beinj 

removed should the fruits not be required, of the branches. The tre 

f l With the exception of the last-mentioned growth, and have no “ cui 

1 I case, there should be but one shoot left at kind. During our winter 

m I the tip of each fruiting branch, and one, or to end of February—we I 

^ at the most two, at the base, and when only mulch over tlie roots, ai 

8 ^ one is required, that on the upper side is to never dust-dry. Any ad 1 

w 1 jflEnj&V/ be preferred. Young trees must not be fully received. I may nit 

*0 treated qui^o so severely, as in their case Peach-trees are carrying 

__A C enough shoots must be left to supply branches and have not been pruned 

„ 'i' ; for extension as well as fruiting wood. Avoid ing. Those that have si 

' overcrowding in all cases, as not one single Gros Mignonne, Denist 

shoot more than is actually required or for Mountain Rose. Can yc 

which there is training space should be re- Cherry is ever budded 

tained. When Peach-trees are grown as cor- Prunus Puddum? In you 

dons and the bearing wood is trained out at of February two small mi. 1 

right angles to the stem, much the same if of sufficient important 

treatment is necessary, and when disbudding rect. Ootacamund is iti 

mj is finished there should be but one shoot at them. India. The fruit i 

^ the base—which should be as near to the the Cherimoya (“Anona 

Fruiting shoot of Citrus triptera. (8ee page l»w.) place where the parent branch originated as Chesymoya.— George Oai 

possible—and one at the tip of the branch [It is very difficult to 
to draw the sap. This latter should be reason for the buds dropf 

stopped as soon as the fruits commence be inclined to think that 

swelling freely. If this rule is closely fol- the drvness of the soil 


consists of sand or gravel, it is then un¬ 
necessary. The border should bo carefully 
constructed, and as the trees are prone to 
gumming, avoid using a too rich compost. 
Provide plenty of calcareous matter when ad¬ 
hesive or heavy soils have to be dealt with, 
and use bone-meal and £-inch bones in lieu 
of animal-manure, which only encourages 
rank growth and brings on gumming. As an 
abundance of water is required during the 
growing season, good drainage must be pro¬ 
vided, and for the same reason a good water 
supply should also be installed. A few suit¬ 
able varieties are: Belle d’Orleans, Rivers’ 
Early Black, Knight’s Black, Black Circas¬ 
sian, Early Red Bigarreau, Black Engle, May 
Duke, Royal Duke, Bigarreau de Schreken, 
Elton, Archduke, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Bigarreau de Heddefingen, Late Duke, and 
St. Margarets. If more varieties are re¬ 
quired, Governor Wood. Empress Eugenie, 
and Nouvelle Royale will be found equally 
suitable. A. W. 


Disbudding fruit-trees acts in a beneficial 
manner, when carried out on intelligent 
lines, either under glass or in the open air. 
By its adoption much finer produce is ob¬ 
tained. as the sap which would have been 
utilised in the production of wood is diverted 
to the fruits, while the trees themselves can 
be kept in a healthy and fruitful condition 
for a number of years. When disbudding is 
improperly done or wholly neglected, the 
trees become crowded with young growths, 
which, owing to their congested condition, 
never can ripen, and the result is that the 
trees are ruined. Disbudding is generally 
practised on those trees which bear on the 
wood of the previous year, of which the 
Peach is a notable example, while it is ap- 


;rafted on to the 
)erasus pseudo- 


figured in your 

oil Pio nroioa *1 
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a very exposed position close to the river, 
where the soil is very heavy uiul close, from 
its often being flooded. Even with all these 
disadvantages no other kind grows so freely ; 
added to this, it seldom misses a crop. This 
tree I planted some fourteen years ago. It 
commenced cropping in the third year, nnd 
two years ago the crop was so large that I 
could have sold the fruit (in January) frem 
it for 125s. to a fruiterer. The fruits were 
clean, large, and kt'pt well, scarcely any de¬ 
caying. When gathered, the colour, dull 
green, is against it. but this passes away, giv¬ 
ing place to n pale yellow. 1 am grafting 
uncertain kinds with this, ns I consider it one 
of the most reliable Apples. I often think, 
when hearing people say, “Oh! Apple-grow¬ 
ing does not pny,” that if they planted kinds 
like this, and confined the selection to a few 
kinds that suited their soil nnd situation, 
their opinion would bo altered.— J. Crook, 
Forde Abbey. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW BOXES AND VASES. 
(Reply to “ Dummy.") 

The tiuie is dose at limit! for the planting of 
w indow and balcony boxes and vases. This I 
always do early in April, growing them on 
in a little warmth for a time and then out- 
of-doors in a cold-frame before they are con¬ 
signed to summer quarters. This treatment 
is far more conducive to a permanent dis¬ 
play—a display, that is, from the end of May 
until the middle of September — than to 
plant the boxes with big flowering stuff in 
Mav. To obtain flowering plants at this time 
they must necessarily' have been in warmth, 
and the sudden change to the outside often 
cripples them for several weeks, especially if 
they are in uti exposed situation, whereas 
plant-s gradually inured to the weather re¬ 
ceive no check nnd start flowering quickly. 
In the case of window nnd balcony boxes, I 
have a double set, those for winter being filled 
with small shrubs nnd coniferse. Polyan¬ 
thuses, or early flowering bulbs, ns circum¬ 
stances may require, with the small-leaved 
Ivy and Periwinkle for trailers, and for the 
vases a double set of tins, those for winter 
work being filled in a somewhat similar man¬ 
ner to the winter boxes. For comparatively 
small vases I find a good bold centre plant 
edged with some nicely contrasting trailer 
about ns simple and effective a style of plant¬ 
ing as can well be desired, nnd for a row of 
such vases would recommend alternate centrrs 
of crimson or scarlet Begonias nnd white 
flowering Marguerites, edged respectively 
with the white trailing Campanula or 
Uuaphaliiim lanatum, and Trontcolum Fire¬ 
ball or Rvecroft Surprise Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium. The Begonias should be varieties 
adapted for the purpose and that will de¬ 
velop into plants some 18 inches high and as 
muon through, free and inclined to be erect 
flowering. One can always draw a few 
shoots dowm and confine them slightly with 
tegs, if this is necessary. When vases are 
urge it is generally advisable to group a 
few plants in variety in order to form a good 
block of colour, as, for instance, a specimen 
Fuchsia ns a centre surrounded by occasional 
Heliotropes, Begonias, a sturdy Pelargonium, 
and here and there a silvery Centaurea. 
These large vases are also admirably ndapted 
for Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums—that is, to be 
filled entirely with these plants, either using 
all of one colour, contrasting the central block 
nnd the outside nnd trailers, or mixing several 
varieties together. It is advisable to put a 
few sticks in the centre and train to them 
to get the necessary height. 

Window boxes always have to be planted to 
suit the circumstances of the case. Some¬ 
times climbing plants predominate, at others 
trailers; at others both classes of plants are 
subordinate to those in the body of the boxes. 
As a climber I have never found anything 
better to stand right through the season than 
Cobeen senndens ; the drawback to this plant 
is the imperfect seed^Qiie often geto. I have 
sometimes, sown it|in mnuit.itv^-4|sloe^in the 
season, ahd : have o nly re.r^fofcAe_ half-a- 

dozen plants. The best of thCTropoeolums 
for the nurnose is the old Canary Greener. 


The Canary Creeper makes a fine show, but 
it is, unfortunately, liable to collapse unex¬ 
pectedly at a time when it is difficult to re¬ 
place it. If facilities are to hand for slightly 
fastening the climbers to a trellis, balcony, 
or pillar, as the case may be, and the display 
required is only for at comparatively short 
season, it is difficult to find anything better 
than Sw'eet Peas, either mixed or in separate 
colours. As trailers for the front of boxes 
the best of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums ami 
the trailing Campanulas and Tropneolttms. 
with occasional bits of Musk, will lie found 
useful, whilst if the boxes are shallow and 
there is nothing below them to cover, droop¬ 
ing Begonins associated with Pelargoniums 
Mauglesi and Golden Harry Hieover can 
be used. Whero no climbing plants are re¬ 
quired. and only a few trailers, boxes may 
either he planted with any one suitable flower 
or mixed iu such a manlier ns to afford a 
pleasing contrast. Very effective boxes can 
be formed in the former way, for instance 
with Fuchsias, an erect growing dark variety, 
us Duke of Edinburgh or Abundance, at the 
back, faced with Mrs. Marshal! or Wave of 
Life, and another with Rose of Castile, faced 
with Dunrobin Redder. Just the saino prin¬ 
ciple can be adopted w r itli Begonias by select¬ 
ing respectively good varieties from the erect 
and drooping types. Petunias, again, arc 
grand box plants, either mixed or in separate 
colours. Strong growing varieties should he 
chosen, and if the situation lends itself to 
such treatment, some tops of Pea boughs can 
he thrust here nnd there into the boxes, run¬ 
ning higher towards the back, over which 
the plantM will ramble, nnd the depth of the 
mass of colour be thereby considerably in¬ 
creased. B. 


PLANTS IN POTS. 

With the more congenial weather there will 
be far less need of fires; in fact, it will be 
good policy to dispense with them entirely, 
save in the largest of rooms. In consequence 
of this, more plants will, in some cases, be 
needed; more particularly is this found to 
occur where the fireplaces have to be filled. 
Such positions are not in any sense suitable 
for plants, being oftentimes far removed from 
the light. It is also goed policy, as far as 
the plants are concerned, to keep the chimney 
ventilators closed where these exist. With 
the tiled fireplaces and curbed margins in 
place of the fenders, ns now in use, it is mi 
ensior matter to make a good effect with such 
arrangements than it used to he, ns the puts 
are not so much seen, n saving of the smallest 
plants being made. To start with, in such 
groupings, or. indeed, at all times, the plants 
chosen should be of an enduring character. 
Of Ferns, for instance, such m Asplenium 
luciduin and A. bulhiferum should be chosen ; 
whilst of the Pteris family, P. Iremula and P. 
cretica are two of the hardiest. The Las- 
treas and Dnndias are also suitable. Only 
the very hardiest of the Palms should he used 
at present ; it is a pity to spoil well-grown 
Kentias by using them too soon. Phoenix 
dactylifera and P. reelinata, with Scaforthia 
elegnns, are each calculated to stand well, 
more particularly the two former. Of other 
fiue-foliaged plants every possible use should 
be made of the Aspidistra, the green-leaved 
form being the hardier of the two. Aralia 
Sieboldi will also stand well; so will Phor- 
mium ten ax. Turning to the flowering sub¬ 
jects, Spiriea japonica will be found one of 
the best provided it be freely watered. Diely¬ 
tra spectabilis is also a suitable plant. Dwnrf 
Indian Azaleas look very well, but it is a pity 
to use them in such unfavourble positions. 
By aiming at the use of plants which are of 
no material moment after they have flowered, 
the results in the long run, as regards the 
supply, will lie found more satisfactory. To 
half kill a plant nnd then have to expend 
additional labour in its restoration to health 
is not at all a good policy. Eulalia japonica 
variegata and E. japonica zebrina are excel¬ 
lent for the purpose under consideration ; so 
arc Asparagus plumosus and A. tenuissimus, 
whilst of other flowering plants Primula ob- 
conica would serve a good turn as well as late 
Cinerarias, both of which cau be thrown away 
when of no further use. 


NOTES AND HE FLIES. 
Cypsophila elegans. -Where quantities of 
light feathery material are required for 
mixing with cut flowers a point should be 
made of growing a good bed of this variety of 
Gypsophila. This differs from the well- 
known and popular G. paniculata, in that it 
is an annual. It is best sown in heat, and 
the seedlings may be either potted up or 
pricked off into boxes, according to the 
exigencies of space, and afterwards to be liar 
doned off in the usual way prior to planting 
out in the open. A threepenny packet of 
seed will yield dozens of plants, and if it is 
not needed specially for cutting it is well 
worthy of a position in the mixed flower 
border, where - it will bloom some consider¬ 
able time in advnuce of the perennial variety, 
'rite seed is best sown the last week in March 
if the plant is to flower in early summer, but 
if sown now the plants will flower at the end 
of July or early in August. — A. W. 

Pear blossom opening in water. Mrs. 
Sidney Hepburn’s illustration of Pear blossom 
blooming in water (April 7th, pnge 68) is very 
pretty, but may I be permitted to say that 
the idea is by no means new or untried! Tho 
Japanese, I understand, have practised this 
art for many years. 1 read of it in a garden 
paper two years ago, and find it very success¬ 
ful with large branches of the Wild Cherry 
and Apple. My method is to cut the Cherry 
about the middle of February, peel the bark 
off the lower part, and plunge in a deep vase 
of water. I fill up the water occasionally, 
and keep the vase in a spare room near the 
window. The Cherry is now in my drawing¬ 
room a mass of bloom. The part that has 
had the bark removed must, he well beneath 
the water, otherwise the blooms are small, 
and soon fade. — G. M. San pars. 


SOWING GRASS SEEDS. 

The first half of April is a suitable time for 
this work, provided the weather is dry anti 
culm, as Grass seed, being so very light, a 
puff of wind may carry it where it is not re¬ 
quired. Moreover, to attempt sowing while 
the ground is pasty is a mistake, as the roller 
cannot he ruu over it, which is essential after 
the seed has been lightly raked in. Before 
sowing, the ground requires much attention, 
and the last week iu March will have given 
the cultivator a chance of preparing it bv 
levelling, rolling, raking, etc., removing all 
stones, sticks, or similar rubbish to make the 
surface even. The seed must be sown pretty 
thickly, so that a good turf may be had before 
the winter sets in, nnd spring on that account 
is much to be preferred for sowing Grass. 
A good plan is to go over the ground a second 
time, sowing in an opposite direction, in case 
a spot here and there may have escaped. 
This may not be necessary with a practical 
matt, but it is sound practice for an amateur. 
It is generally necessary to lightly cover the 
seeds with finely sifted soil before giving the 
ground tho filial rakd over, after which a 
light roller must be run over tho newly-sown 
plot, which will complete the work, unless it 
is feared birds will molest the seeds, when 
some method must be devised to keep them 
off. If only a small piece of ground has 
been sown, some Pea-stakes may be laid over 
the surface, and on this some fish-netting, 
but this would he impossible on a large area ; 
in this case, some sticks about a foot long 
may be stuck in 8 feet or 10 feet apart, and 
some twine, with a few coloured pieces of 
rag tied on. run the entire length and breadth 
of the sowing. The greatest difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced when large bnnks have to be sown, 
as here no roller can be used, but much may 
bo done with the turf-benter before and after 
sowing. Too much treading is a nuisance on 
a steep bank, as many hollows are sure to 
occur. A ladder laid on the surface while 
sowing, raking in, etc., is a useful article to 
keep one off the soil. Devonian. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Pelargonium;* are now 
coming into bloom, and will take the place 
of the early Aznleas. Winter-flowering 
Heath* have been pruned back, and are now 
growing freely in a light greenhouse, watering 
being carefully attended to. The ventricosa 
section and E. Cavendishi are corning into 
flower, and good plants carry weight. Good 
specimens are valuable, anil must not be 
neglected. Epacrises which have ceased to 
flower have been pruned back nud placed in 
heat to induce the new growth to start away. 
Dielytra speitahilis and Solomon's Seal 
have been taken to cold-pit to hnrdcn, ready 
for plunting or plunging out. Deutzias 
should bo pruned back rather hard after 
flowering, and kept in heat to make growth, 
to be afterwards turned out to ripen. Good 
bushes of white and yellow' Marguerites are 
very useful now' for grouping, ana the flowers 
are useful for cutting. Watering will soon 
be a heavy business. We are still doing most 
of it in the morning, but a careful look round 
is given twice during the day, as plants dry 
quickly now. The Heliotrope not only makes 
a nice pot plant, but it is charming planted 
out to cover an arch or train up a pillar or 
wall. Plumbngo eapetisis is usually pruned 
back rather hard during the winter, and if 
against a wall the young shoots should be 
trained in a little. Well-grown Roses and 
Clematises are beautiful now, und are not 
difficult to grow. In cool-houses they may 
be planted out and trained against walls or 
pillars. Sow a few seeds of Primulas and 
Cinerarias for early flowering. Anything 
which is making rapid growth, including 
climbers, should be thinned, and, where 
necessary, stopped, to strengthen the base. 
If there is any scarcity of climbers some of 
the Hiiimner-floweriug annuals, bucIi as 
Maurnodya Barclavana and the annual forms 
of Thunbergia, are interesting nnd pretty. In 
a light house where there is plenty of room 
the Maurandya, planted out, makes u grace¬ 
ful climbing plant. 

Stove.— Achimenes ure now starting into 
growth, and should be worked on in heat till 
some progress has been made. They may 
either be grown in 5-inch or 6-incli pots, five 

lants in each pot, or large specimens may 

c made up by adding more plants, or they 
may be started singly in 3-inch pots and used 
for filling wire baskets for the conservatory 
when they come into flower. After the 
baskets are filled they may be hung up in a 
vinery at work till the plants show flower, 
and then be removed to the conservatory, and 
if the roof is furnished with climbers, they 
will last a long time. The plants in this 
house—in fact, in all houses— should often be 
re-arranged for the purpose of opening them 
out. Cuttings should bo potted off as soon 
us rooted. More shade will be required now, 
as the sun the Inst few days has been hot. 
Keep the fires down in the mornings of bright 
days. If it were not for the trouble of light 
lug fires in the afternoon at closing time, I 
should let the fires go out every bright, sunny 
day. It is well for the fires to go out some¬ 
times, as it gives the stoker an opportunity 
of thoroughly sweeping out the flues, and 
after a clear-out the fires do better work, so 
there is some economy in it. Night tempera¬ 
ture now, 65 degs. Ventilate early and 
freely. 

Cucumbers in houses. -There are two 
ways of managing Cucumbers. The market 
grower rushes his plants along with n high 
temperature and a saturated atmosphere, 
kept close, or nearly so. His object is to 
get all he can out of them quickly, but the 
private grower wants regular, steady produc¬ 
tion, and runs bis plants the whole season 
with a lower temperature and fairly free ven¬ 
tilation. It may be necessary to shade, but 
not just yet. If Cucumbers cannot stand a 
gleam of sunshine in a ventilated house, there 
must be something wrong with the roots. 
Eel-worms have given much trouble to Cu¬ 
cumber growers, and the spot in the foliage 
has been worse to dealjvHh than eel-worms. 
Perhaps r,the. most ijnporlaijt ofMtp is 
thorough cleanliness. Violas* harnfa J about 
a house for a long time. Limewken, with 


years, and a thorough cleansing of the bed 
are necessary after every crop. I have never 
known Cucumbers to fail in a new house 
with sweet, fresh turfy soil. It is when 
everything about the place gets dirty that 
trouble comes. Vaporite is cheap enough 
now, and I believe, from what I have seen, 
that its use will clear out eel-worms. A 
thoroughly dean bouse and sweet, fresh soil 
should, uuder such conditions, always insure 
a crop. 

The ventilation of fruit-houses. This is 
very important work. Begin early in the 
morning in bright weather, and gradually 
increase the openings till ten o'clock. by which 
time, on a bright, calm day, full air may be 
given. Meet the rising temperature in n 
tentative way, ami not give more air than is 
needed at the moment for the purpose of 
saving a little time. Close in the nftemoon 
by a gradual reduction in the same way. The 
usual statement is. in the case of a vinery 
during the Grape-thinning time at this sea- 
sou- night temperature Go degs., nnd venti¬ 
late when the thermometer rises to 75 degs. 
The moment the rays of the sun strike the 
glass roof the temperature begins to rise and 
vapour is generated, which settles on the 
berries if it cannot escape in a natural wav. 
A small crack of air along the ridge will 
permit of this vapour escaping, and both 
foliage and fruit will be better for it. 

Tomatoes In cool-houses. Strong, sturdy 
plants may either be planted out in borders, 
in troughs or boxes, or be shifted into 9-inch 
or 10-inch pots, nnd trained to wires under 
the roof or tied to stakes. Plant in sw'eet, 
fresh soil, composed of good loam. A little 
bone-meal and tv small quantity of old plaster 
or wood-ashes will help to keep the soil open 
nnd sweet. Tomatoes do not pay now for a 
complete change of soil when planted out in 
the borders of houses used in the winter for 
Chrysanthemums or bedding plants. We have 
for some years got over the soil difficulty by 
mixing ashes and mortar w'ith the beds, and 
we have never had Tomatoes do better. 
There may, perhaps, come a time when a 
change will have to he made, but that time is 
not yet. We attribute our success to the 
ash and lime dressing and the fresh soil 
which is brought up from below bv trenching. 
A mulch of manure is given when the fruit- 
trusses set. 

Plant8 in the house. -Among flowering 
plants forced Lilacs last well. Deutzias 
aud standard plants of Laburnum are also 
good. Roses will flower now without forcing, 
and such plants last well. Bulbs are now 

retty well over. Eielytra spectnbilis is 

oweVing now without forcing, and is very 
lasting. Palms, Ferns, and green-leaved 
Dracaenas, with care in watering and spray¬ 
ing, may be kept in health a long time. 

Outdoor garden.— The Aubrietias are very 
bright in the rock garden now in large 
patches hanging over the stone#. Arahis 
alpina double forms u good companion to it. 
The double variety of the Wood Anemone 
shows up well in the shady places. Blue 
Scillas and the Glory of the Snow are also 
very effective in good-sized patches. Among 
useful cutting plnnts in the borders are the 
Leopard’s Bane, and, of course, there is still 
plenty of Narcissi, both yellow' and double, 
nnd single Poeticus. Get the hardy edgings 
replanted round the beds as soon as possible. 
The Houseleek nnd Echeverins have, for the 
most part, disappeared. Cerastium temento- 
suiu makes a neat edging when trimmed in. 
This soon forms roots when planted firmly 
nnd kept moist for a time. Sow some of the 
summer climbing plnnts in positions where 
they have something to cling to. The Canary 
Creeper and Tropn?olum majus are useful for 
covering unsightlv Tenets or old tree-stumps. 
More use might he made for this purpose of 
Clemntis montana and C. Flamtuuln. The 
latter is beautiful in autumn where it has 
room to grow and hang about. Sow hardy 
annunl9 freely now, and transplant anything. 

Fruit garden. — Strawberries in cool- 
frames must have very free ventilation, and 
in hot, bright weather plentv of water will be 
required. There is generally a demand for 

? ;ood Strawberries between the last of the 
orced fruits and those in the open ground. 


large numbers of Strawberries for forcing 
more runners are usually layered than are 
potted on, and the surplus plants are ex-, 
cellent for making new beds in the garden. 
When forcing begins, the strongest plants 
with good crowns are selected for first use, 
and on through the forcing season the 
strongest crowns are taken in succession. 
But. in the meantime, the weakest ones are 
resting and filling lip, and. when brought on 
quietly with cold-frame treatment, produce 
very fine fruits. To obtain really fine fruits 
the number must he limited, and late flowers 
and fruits removed, leaving about a dozen 
on each plant. Look closely over Peaches on 
south wall, and in windy weather have the 
covers securely fixed, so that the wind cannot 
shift til cm. We want the weather to he 
warmer before disbudding is done. 

Vegetable garden. Asparagus plants may 
he transplanted now. The best method is to 
trench nud manure a suitable piece of ground 
in winter and early in April, which is the 
best season to plant open trenches 4 inches 
deep, and select strong yearling plants. Lay 
the roots out straight in the trench, which 
should be wide enough to extend the roots. 
The rows may he 3 feet apart, aud the plants 
IS inches apart in the rows. They arc often 
planted thicker than this, hut, under favour¬ 
able conditions, an Asparagus plant will live 
many years and keep growing strong and pro¬ 
ducing better grass, as the gardener terms 
the stout stems which rise from the Aspara¬ 
gus crowns which accumulate now. Cover 
the crowns *2 inches deep with compost, which 
is a mixture of charred rubbish, old potting 
soil, and manure. During the first summer 
water may he giveu freely, and the young 
stems supported by sticks." Finish planting 
Potatoes by the end of the month. Eo not 
plant, with a dibber. The best method is to 
plant in drills 4 inches to 6 inches deep, using 
a mixture of potash and superphosphate 
in the drills. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a Ciardcn Diary. 

April 2Srd.~ W T e want plenty of good Peas 
from the middle of July till the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, or later, but specially a good supply 
till the end of August. We expect Marrow- 
Peas sown beginning of April will be ready 
to gather during early part of July, and from 
this onwards sowings will be made fort¬ 
nightly till the end of June. The last sown 
in June will comprise chiefly what are 
termed second early kinds. We are still 
growing a few’ old kinds, such as Veitch’s Per¬ 
fection. 

April 21th .—Sowed a few rows of Ne Plus 
Ultra French Beans on a warm border, 
where, if necessary, a little protection can 
he given. French Beans have been elenred 
out of vineries nnd Peach-houses. When a 
house is given up to Tomatoes, French Beans 
are planted between the rows of Tomatoes, 
aud good crops are obtained in that way. 
Beans are gathered now from pits and frames 
planted ufter Asparagus. A good supply of 
Beaus is necessary now, so every hit of spaco 
under glass is mndc the most of. 

April Soth .—Sowed Vegetable Marrow aud 
ridge Cucumbers in frames. Made up a bed 
for Melons. Potted off Tomatoes for outside 
planting. Tomatoes are setting well in early 
housp. A change in the weather has en¬ 
abled us to ventilate freely, and also add a 
little stimulant in the water to swell off the 
fruits. Radishes nre sown every fortnight. 
French Breakfast is the kind chiefly grown 
from this onwards. Sowed Chilies and Cap¬ 
sicums in heat. 

April Made new beds of various 

kinds of herbs. These form a little garden 
by themselves, as it is more convenient to 
have them altogether, and as much variety as 
possible has been got together. Thinned 
rows of Parsley to 6 inches ; the best of the 
plants thinned out have been planted else¬ 
where. These make good roots for lifting to 
plant in frames, or at the foot of a south 
wall in AugustV Ctittibg! Orff at the time of 
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tunity offers all through the spring. Several 
sowings of Sweet Peas are made. We find 
the White Everlasting Pea very useful. It 
will cover an arch or climb up the stem of 
an Apple-tree, and ascend upwards among 
the branches. The seeds grow freely but 
the seedlings vary a little in colour. We have 
had both white and red flowered plants from 
the same plants. 

April 28th .—It goes without saying that 
there is much work now in preparing plants 
for the flower garden. Rooted cuttings are 
being potted off and seedlings pricked off into 
boxes. Stocks and Asters are pricked off into 
temporary frames, covered with oiled calico. 
All sorts of makeshift protection have to be 
resorted to at this season. We want a num¬ 
ber of standard Fuchsias and Heliotropes, 
and these to be of any size cannot be impro¬ 
vised, a« they must have time to form good 
heads. 


PROVERBS ABOUT THE MOON. 

As a strong believer in the old saying that 
“ the young moon on its back indicates rain,” 
I must question the explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena put forth by “ Per Mare.” Firstly, the 
position of the young moon after sunset is 
always the same, let the weather be what it 
may; but it is not its position in relation to 
the sun but its position in relation to the 
human eye that is diverse at times. Some¬ 
times if the atmosphere be clear and dry, the 
moon is then erect. If the atmosphere be 
humid, then the moon’s rays are deflected, 
and she seems to us to be lying on her back. 
The change is all due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere, for that can deflect rays of light 
just as water deflects rays in a pona or river. 
Almost invariably weather observers find rain 
to soon follow on this aspect of the moon’s 
position, and, in my opinion, it presents one 
of the most reliable prognostics of wet 
weather we can find in the heavens. Your 
correspondent “ Per Mare ” oddly enough 
refers to the young moon as “ rising in the 
west.” That is a mistake, as the moon is 
rapidly following the sun to its setting. It 
has been in the heavens all day, but incon¬ 
spicuous because of the sun’s greater light. 
“ Per Mare ” refers to the occasional seeing of 
distant hills with excessive clearness as due 
to the removal of dust from the atmosphere. 
Really is it not rather due to the magnifying 
power of an atmosphere that contains mois¬ 
ture? That is. in any case, the general 
opinion. Not infrequently distant hills have 
seemed to be brought one-third their distance 
nearer to the spectator when a humid atmos¬ 
phere prevails. I am far from assured that 
the real cause of some of these interesting 
weather phenomena is fully known. ^ 

- Do you not think that the statements 

of your correspondent “ Per Mare ” require a 
little mild protest? First, the new moon 
does not “ rise in the west ” (this, though it 
occurs twice, must surely be a slip, or slips, 
of the pen). Secondly, the new moon, near 
the western horizon shortly after sunset, is 
not always and necessarily “ on her back ”— 
7 ,(*., horns pointing upward. I certainly have 
often seen it in a perpendicular position, and 
am conscious of having had a lurking idea 
that such a position augured fairer weather 
than the other on its back. Furthermore, if 
it were “ always ” in the latter position when 
near the western horizon no proverb respect¬ 
ing it could have arisen. Here, by the sea, 
we very seldom see the “ old moon in the 
arms of the young one.” Inland we used to 
consider that indicated fair weather, but one 
is not very sure of those signs now.— 
M. A. H., B. Salterton. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 8oolety. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, S.W., on Monday evening, April 
9th, Mr. Thomas Winter in the chair. Four 
new members were elected, making a total 
of fifty-one for the quarter. Seven members 
were reported on th^srek fund. Tlhe usual 
quarterly grants werfemadeyo ifeAijhef's on 
the Benevolent fund. 'TtfeSnnuid^port and 
balance-sheet has been poster} to ali the mem¬ 


bers. Any member not having received a 
copy can have one sent by applying to 
the secretary, W. Collins, 9, Martinaale- 
road, Balham. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
namitsj fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of f ruits are 
in many eases so trijlina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Soil for the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia) 

(F.).— The Royal Fern likes the side of a ditch or 
stream, where for many seasons leaves have fallen 
and decayed, thus forming a natural and rich veget¬ 
able mould. A well-drained and good turfy-loam, 
and a large admixture of peat and leaf-mould, should 
suit the Osmunda well, giving shade and plenty of 
water in hot seasons. 

Planting out Hollyhocks (if.) —These ought to 
be all planted now in beds or borders; even the 
last-struck plants should be put out if well rooted, 
and great care should be taken in planting them, 
especially if the spikes are intended for exhibition. 
Some good loam, mixed with a third part of rotten 
manure, should be placed round the roots. It is only 
by paying attention to minute details that great , 
success is achieved in their culture. 

Browallia elata (A.).—A batch sown now in pots 
and grown on anywhere in a cold frame till the end 
of May, and afterwards outdoors, will be gay by 
September, and another lot raised in July will last 
in bloom nearly the whole winter through if afforded 
a light house and genial warmth at that season. 
Three plants do well in a 7-inch pot, placed 
triangularly near the sides. Rich, light soil suits 
them best, and, as they require plenty of water, free 
drainage should he given, that it may pass off 
quickly without injuring the roots. 

Astilbe (Spiraea) japonlca in the open 
border (//.).—This most popular plant is rarely seen 
as an occupant of the border in small gardens, pre¬ 
sumably from its being offered for sale in a forced 
and, consequently, tender state. It is nevertheless, 
a very excellent plant for a shady border in a rich 
soil, and, with plenty of water, strong clumps planted 
in autumn will flower the following spring. Where 
forced plants have been purchased, they may be 
planted out when they have done blooming, but will 
not do much the following season. 

Cyclamens after flowering (Lez).-The plants 
that have done blooming should be stood in a cold- 
frame Rnd watered as carefully as if in flower. They 
must be covered with a mat if there are signs of 
frost. Do not crowd the plants, and as the plants 
show signs of going to rest the water sliruld be 
lessened, very little being necessary during June and 
July. After this, if kept a little moister the young 
leaves will soon start, when the corns may he 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Window - plants and gas (G. R.). — Gas, 
although, of course, not beneficial, need not 
materially injure plants in a window jf air be given 
at the top during the period combustion is on, and 
any ordinary plants should do very well. Just now 
the inside of a window could be made gay with 
Cinerarias, Deutzias, Dielytras, Genistas, Zonal and 
other Pelargoniums, Cyclamens, etc.; and may be 
also adorned with two or three Ferns of a hardy 
nature, and a Palm or two, such as Chamierops 
Fortunei or Cocos Weddelliana, and Dracaenas. 

Cinerarias drooping (</.).—It is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence for Cinerarias to go off in the 
manner described. We have always attributed the 
failure to an unsuitable compost, or a sudden 
stoppage of root action, brought abcut by a sodden 
state of the soil, the same being induced by careless 
watering. There may be grubs in the compost—turn 
out of its pot one of the dead plants and examine 
the soil: should there be any grubs water with lime- 
water. In any case apply water generally with care; 
the Cineraria likes the soil moist, but quickly feels 
the effect of even one overdose of water. 

Caladlums In vase* (C. V. I .).—These make ex¬ 
cellent vase plants for indoor decoration during the 
summer, but for this purpose the bulbs must not 
be started till about this time of year, and then in a 
temperature not exceeding 60 degs. at night. When 
in active growth the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse will be sufficient, as if grown rapidly in 
a hot atmosphere the leaves will flag when placed in 
the room. They must he kept near the glass and 
slightly shaded from the sun; and when the vase or 
pot is well filled with roots it may be moved into the 
rporr) where there il no cas. The leaves of the 


plants must be syringed gently with tepid water oc¬ 
casionally to'free them from dust, of course taking 
them out of the room to do this. In a warm window 
C&ladiums might be grown successfully in summer. 

Tuberous Begonias as basket-plants (B.).— 
These make capital basket-plants, and there are now 
very many excellent kinds to be had; and If 
treated in this manner and well managed the large, 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms, w-hich are naturally of 
a drooning character, can be seen to advantage. 
They should be grown In good soil, and kept well 
supplied with water, and if placed in a moderately 
cool, dry house they will produce a charming dis¬ 
play of flowers for months in succession. 

Dracaenas (C ).—These plants do not like the nun. 
Perhaps the bottoms have become old and hard. If 
so. the leaves fall naturallv. If they are getting 
leggy, cut the stems half through* place some 
Knhagnum Moss round the cut. and keep ifc wet. 
When it is full of roots, take off and pot in small 
rots at first, keeping them in a close, warm place 
for a time. You might cut the stems through at 
once, putting the tons in as cuttings; but in this 
way you would most likely lose many leaves. 

Schlzanthus papilion&ceus (P.).-Yes; this 
beautiful annual makes a reallv splendid pot-plant, 
growing about 2 feet high if well done, and hearing 
flowers very much resembling butterflies with out¬ 
stretched wings, the petals being blotched and 
spotted much in the same manner those insects are 
marked. Seed should be sown now in nots of light 
soil in a moist warmth. The plants should he pricked 
out when large enough, placing four or five round 
the sides of a 6-inch pot. In this way. if rich, light, 
loamy soil he used, excellent plants may be had in 
flower in July and August. 

Mlmuluses LV.).— These have been so much im¬ 
proved of late years that they are thoroughly de¬ 
serving of a considerably extended cultivation, as 
they are exceedingly showy, and are likewise very 
enduring, and with plenty of water and partial 
shade, they will continue blooming for months. 
For the embellishment of slightly-shaded windows, we 
know of nothing more telling and useful than these; 
they are just at home either in. pots or baskets in 
a good, rather light loamy soil Some of the kinds 
are very curious, having hose-in-hose flowers, and the 
majority of the different varieties are rich in colour, 
and very varied in the character of their quaint 
markings. 

Heaths after flowering (C.).—It all depends 
upon the kinds. If the soft-wooded Heaths, such as 
Erica hyemalis and gracilis, are referred to. then 
cut them dow-n to just below the flowers, and shift 
them on into the next-sized pots, in good, fibrous, 
sandy peat. Pot firmly, and then place in a frame 
or greenhouse: water carefully, and keep rather close 
for a time. During summer ventilate freely, merely 
rhelterinc against excessive wet, and about the 
middle of August expose the plants to the full sun. 
protecting the pots, however, from the sun’s ravs, 
until the middle of September, when they should ho 
placed under cover. The hard-wooded kinds should 
not he cut over. Merely pick the flowers off when 
faded ; hut otherwise they are to be treated in about 
the same manner. 

Azalea indica after flowering (Lex ).—After 
Azaleas have done flowering growth recommences at 
once, and to encourage this the plants should be 
frequently syringed. They may at this period have 
a dose of weak soot-water about once a fortnight. 
The plants should by midsummer he stood out-of- 
doors in order that the wood be thoroughly ripened, 
as a good deal of the future display of bloom depends 
upon this. Take great care that the plants do not 
suffer from want of water when out-of-doors. Re¬ 
move under cover when there is any danger from 
autumn frosts. If the plants need repotting it 
should he done when the flowering is over, but 
Azaleas will grow and bloom well for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Any straggling shoots 
may he cut back, but do not prune more than is 
necessary, as the less cutting the better will be the 
show of blossoms. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (Lex ).—When 
flowering is over the plants must be gradually 
hardened off. If this is well done the whole of the 
leaves will be retained in good condition, and when 
all danger from frost is over the plants may be 
plunged out-of-doors in an open spot. A bed of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is the best plunging material, 
as it keeps the roots in a uniform state of moisture. 
During the summer the plants must be carefully 
watered, and occasionally a little weak liquid-manure 
given. In this way the flower-buds will set quite 
freely, and the blossoms on established plants re¬ 
main fresh for a longer period than those that are 
just lifted from the open ground and taken into the 
greenhouse. Planting out and forcing in alternate 
years are also practised with advantage hv many, 
hut in either case the principal road to success is to 
see that the plants are properly supplied with water 
throughout the summer and are not crowded up, as 
a free circulation of air is very necessary to the 
formation of flower-buds. Unless very leggy, we 
should not advise you to prune, as they w ill natur¬ 
ally branch out later on, more especially if you plant 
them out, which may be done about the end of this 
month or early in May. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Ceanothus {Chat. E. Moody ).—As all 
the varieties flower on the shoots of the current 
year’s growth, from one to three eyes of the pre¬ 
ceding year’s wood should be left, reserving or, at 
most, only slightly cutting back any shoots that are 
required for filling up vacant spaces on the wall. 
To obtain thoroughly ripened wood, and thus make 
sure of plenty of bloom, Ceanothuses must have a 
warm, sunny position. It is a mistake to attempt 
their culture except in warm, dry soil. The best 
time to pruneUs during the present month or as 
soon as ali danger of frost is over C. divaricatus, 
which you sent, and other earlv blooming kinds, are 
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best pruued immediately after flowering, while the 
hybrid forms, which bloom later in the season, arc¬ 
hest pruned iu the spring, in districts where it is 
not safe to leave them out during the winter, they 
may be treated like Fuchsias, lifting them in the 
autumn, potting them, and standing them under the 
stage of a greenhouse, early in the year bringing 
them into light, pruning them hard in, and growing 
them on till May, when they may be planted out. 
In this way many years ago we grew a collection of 
all the named varieties, these making handsome 
plants, which flowered freely in the open air every 
year. 

FRUIT. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (A).—The vinery and Vines 
should have been well scrubbed and cleansed during 
the winter before any of the buds had begun to grow 
again, and an insecticide should have been used on 
the Vines. As the Vines are now growing, the only 
tiling that can be done is to pick and sponge off at 
once and persistently any of the mealy-bug seen. 
Green-fly does not attack Vines as a rule, and if you 
have any on yours it must have got olf other plants. 
Wash it of! with a syringe and clean, warm rain¬ 
water. It is a good general rule to discontinue 
syringing Vines overhead as soon as they are in leaf, 
maintaining, of course, plenty of atmospheric 
moisture. The diluted sewage, if clear and not too 
strong, would be beneficial applied ns suggested to 
the border later on in the season when tne Grapes 
are swelling. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pots of Parsley for exhibition (//.).—We have 
had good pots of Parsley by sowing the seeds in 
gentle heat in early spring, potting off singly when 
lame enough into 2}-inch pots, and keeping on 
shifting them into larger pots as more root space 
was required, until they occupied 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots. If a very large potful is required, when the 
plants have filled 4-inch pots pack half-a-dozen of 
them into a 12-inch pot. Use good, rich soil, con¬ 
taining a little burnt earth or some wood-ashes. 

Growing Salsafy (C. IV.).—Sow- the seed at once 
in drills 10 inches to 12 inches apart on land that 
has previously been well worked and manured. The 
manure should not he near the surface, as that tends 
to make the roots forked, but should be buried, say, 
about 1 foot deep, and then the roots will go down 
in search of it, and hecome straight and of a good 
-ize. When the seedlings are up and large enough 
to handle, they should be thinned out to about 
4 inches apart in the drills, and the hoe should be 
used freely between them to keep the soil well stirred 
and perfectly free from weeds. If the summer is hot 
and dry, plentiful root waterings will be needed, and 
if some weak, clear liquid-manure-water can be given 
occasionally, so much the better. The roots should 
be fit for use about October. 
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J. J. P — Try M.M. Vilmorin et Cie, 4, Quai de la 

Megisserie, Paris.- Pensax.— Write to Herr Max 

Leiciitliu, Baden-Baden.- Mrs. Tryer.— The only 

thing you can do is to set traps. Try the figure four 

trap.- A. A.—The paraflln-oil is the cause of the 

trouble. The shoots that have perished have had an 

overdose.- E. R. Stokes. — Any hardy plant 

nurseryman could get you La France Violet.- 

T. G. B.—For such a position as you refer to we 
think you would find Snapdragons answer. If you 
could get some strong old plants of Fuchsia they, 

too, should do well.- S. Missing.— See note on 

" Small-growing Acacias,” p. 99.- Montrose, Bel¬ 

fast.— It is very difficult to assign any reason for the 
failure without seeing the house. The Cineraria you 
send is one mass of green fly. Have you been using 
any artificial manure of any kind? The other speci¬ 
mens you send look as if they are starved from the 
want of water or have had a too strong dose of 
manure. Have you been fumigating? 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS POULTRY HOUSES 
STABLES, 

- WORKSHOPS, 

8 JM POTTING SHEDS. 

' ^ ^ Tki in the 

^ 11 1 j 1 1 j I I "I Large Catalogue, Id. 

1111.1 stamp. Eat. 60 Years 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., BEDFORD, 


His Majesty 
The Kino. 


TtfETTING, for TENNIS BORDERING 

Good cob * ! ” J ~’* 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


-L v Good colour and specially prepared, with line attached 
to net top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or take 
away. 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d. Strong Tennis 
Netting Standards, Is. each. Carriage paid. Cheaper kinds 
kept. From—H. J. GA8SON, Rye. 


Strong plants at half Cat. price 
Must be cleared out. 

We want their room. 


ROLLERS 


Achillea ptannica “ The Pearl," resembles " Bachelors 
Buttons." 

Anthemis tinctorla, like a yellow Marguerite, but hardy. 
Aquilegia hybrida, (‘banning and graceful Columbines. 
Campanula alliaritefolia, with white pendent bells. 

Dianthus plumariuB “ Mrs. Sinkins," the best " Pink.' 

Galega officinalis, lilac and white mixed. 

Gypsophila paniculata, the “Gauze-flower.” 

Hedysarum coronarium, tho "French Honeysuckle. 

Iberis sempervirens, sheets of snow-white flowers. 

Iris germanica, grand sorts, mixed colours. 

Linaria dalmatica, graceful spikes of yellow flowers. 

Lychnis corouana, flowers rosy-crimson, very showy’. 
Potentilla nmltitkla, yellow flowers. 

Pansies, mixed seedlings, lovely porcelain blue. 


New Surrey Works, Southwark8t., London,8.E. 
tf Please xcrite for Price List No. 15. ‘ft'-l 


Carriage paid for 3s. 

The Co-operative Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping 

Buildincs. Livemool. 


HARDEN NETTING.—Small mesh. Keeps 

LT ou t the smallest birds. Oiled, and dressed. Will not 
rot if left out in all weathers. 105| yd*. by 1 yd. wide, 3«.; by 
2 yds. wide, 6s.; by 3 yds. wide. 9s.; and so on up to any width. 
Carriage paid ojli « r.'crs bfw 5s Cahh K-tifipfljiOibTaVproved 


Catalogues received.—Ericj 

bead.— Spring Catalogue for 190® 
King-street, Coverit-gardcn.— Lis t 
Daffodils 
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In Garden & Greenhouse 
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MakesAII PlantsCrow 


RETAIL OF NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 

Pr ices: Tins 6 l MA&2/3.Bags3/- 5/- 8/6& 16/reach. 

wholesale or 

THE ANGLO'CONTINENTAL GUANO WOFfhS 

H D. I5.LEADENHALL ST,LONDON. 


Heating " 

APPARATUS 


compute 


10 rr. 6 iN. 62/9 


Heating Engineers. 
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I /-il 1» 1 onIron.WoodiStone u2 lb 

HOUSE ^OR 

/29. LOW DO A/ ROAD . OPP: OBCLfSK. 


LAWN MOWERS 


RANSOMES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Royal Botanic Society, 
1904 & 1905 , 

Gold Medals. 


R.A S.E., London, 
1904 , 

Silver Medal. 


HAND POWER MACHINES. 

In all kinds and sizes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATAL03UES 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO- 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. I HORSE AND PONY MOWERS. 

Aa supp led to H. M. The King. I The beat large machines. 

RANSOMES. SIMS, & JEFFERIES, Ltd., THE ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


ENETFINK’S 


REGISTERED” 

garden roller. 

approximate: weight. 
Size in. cirfc qrs lb. £ a d. 

14 ny -4 . I j 0 lion 
'6 .. fi . . 1 3 14 1 14 3 

18 „ 18 .. 2 2 0 . 1 19 O 

8o„ 20..3 0 14 2 M h 

21 ,, 22 .. 3 2 14 2 9 9 

24 „ 24 .. 4 0 1I..2 16 11 

21 ,, 26 5 2 0 3 19 0 

CARRIAGE PAID 

Direct from Works to any 
railway Roods station In , 
England or Wales. 


NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. 

Fertilo produces enormous crops Try 
one portion with Fertilo and one 
Without. The difference that 
I Fertilo makes is exemplified by 
I the large pyramid. Its all the 
A same to Fertilo whatever the 

m crop. 41b8., 1 4; 1411* . 2 9;28Ui«, 1 

A 4 6; 561 ha, 8 - ; 1 cwt., 15 -, carr. i 
paid. Booklet & .Sample Free. I 


107 & 108 , Cheapside, LONDON. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS: 

Rock, Wall. Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrub. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
3rd edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6<L nett; 
poat free, lla. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

HOME GROUNDS. Revised, with description* of all the 
best plants, trees, and shrubs, t heir culture and arrange¬ 
ment, illustrated on wood. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 
15s. 6d. 

*♦' The same, 1 vol., finely and strongly bound in sage-green 
half morocco, 21s. nett; poRt free, 21s. 6d. 

%* The same, in 2 vols , half bound sage-green morocco, for 
library or presentation, 24s. nett; post free, 24s. 6d. Of all 
booksellers, Ac. 

THE WILD GARDEN ; ok the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping or Hardy Exotic 
Plants, with a chapter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawings bv Alfrkd Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 10s. 6d. nett; post free, 11s. 
’.* THE WILD GARDEN, Hjiecial edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound In vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, avd 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and 
cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best 
plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s : 
]K>st free, 12s. 6d. 

V A few copies of the previous edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants (not illustrated) arc offered at 5s. nett, post free. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with chapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES or 

PLANTS. In two Parts English - Latin and Latin - 
English. By Wm. Miller 12s.: post free. 12s Gd. "A 
work of value which extends over u large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shruba" 
Time*, July 25, 1885. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
grown for market. By C. W. Shaw. Price Is. ; poBt free, 


CLIVE S SEED AND FRUIT PROTECTOR. 

ECONOMIC—SIMPLE EFFECTIVeT^ 

A certain protection against Birds and Vermin. Remark¬ 
able results testified by users. One. post free, 3a. ; three for 
7s. 6d INGALL, PARSONS, CLIVE, & CO., Ltd., 206, 
Brodford-street, Birmingham. 


YEARS 

GUARANTEE 


BE fc HIVES & 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Fre*. 

“ Boo Appliances and 
How to Use Thom." 

Post free. Is. 2d. 
IkocbatorOataloguk Free. 

E. H. TAYLOR, 

WELWYN, HERTS. 


rSample for 100 sq. yds., post free, 2s. ^ 
6 a. tin makes 100 gallons killer. 
Larger size* lower j/ricts. Poirder in free tin*. 
Ask for this make. Safe In use! Never fade I 
Price List wltn particulars of “ Eurekatlne ” 
fumigant and other sundries, post free. 
Write for gratis copy No. 3 Book, “Chemistry 
In Carden and Greenhouse.” 
TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Id., LINCOLN. 


\ U U U L You want a Green- 
« house, bub don’t relish 

'OUT the expense. We can 

% g save yourpockeD much 

i3rQ6t1 tDe Bt)ra * D - We 

^ • supply greenhouse 

maberials of every kind. Horticultural 
Glass and ready cut woodwork just 
waiting to be pub together. Don't 
envy oihar people 
—put up your own 
house and frames. 


Of all Booksellers or from this Office , 

Furnival-street, Holborn, London, 


Our Catalogue 

will save you much had 

toll and & Lot of Money 
It’s FREE for the asking. 
Want one ? 


CHEAP W003 CO. 
Deptford Green, 
LONDON, S.E. 


TUTILITAHY CLOTHING. 4,000 Dark Grey 

-LY-L ,, r Blue Waterproof Cloth OVERCOATS, put out of 
service for other pattern, either, carriage paid, 7s. 6d.: name 
size required I .urge Cain-s, same material, 2 h. 6d. H. J. 
GAS SON, Rye._ 

"DROTECT YOUR GARDENS. Garden net- 

L ting; small mesh ; will keep out.the smallest birds ; 36 sq. 
yards for Is ; will not rot if left out in all weathers ; sent any 
width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5b.— H. J. GA8SON, 
Netting Works. Rye. 

«« HARDENING ’’ BINDING COVERS.— 

'•T Covers for binding each Volume of Gakdkmng 
lLLUHTRATK0,rtrajT’3(|)frhim) to the present time, are on 
sale, price ls/wl. TOcn ; post free, Is. 9d. each. Of all Book* 

Fumival-street, 


p SEND NO DEPOSIT . 

(WEEKLY Weoffer to first 1,000 customers our 
£10-10-0 CYCLE for £4-10-0 
f llL.il . and 60 Clears value 10’-, or Hand- 
y BV I some Gold Itrooeh. Instalments 6/- 
i I,., i .-J extra. Send t r particulars. Tint 


-Suitable for Gardens, 

Pur]K>8es; 40 4f . in circumfer- 
Ti/iVNStiltV-oeniijient 


“ OLUG1CIDE” REGISTERED. Certain 

Death to Slugs and Snails. Perfectly harmless to 
the most delicate plants; non-poisonous. Splendid fertiliser 
to soil. Is 6d. per box, post paid THE SLUGICIDE CO., 
Muryleport-street, Bristol, and all Seedsmen. 


et. or (’ampin 
s, tK)les, mullet 

it?ize*d«bryi1 

any size, |»Dst. 
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Adonis amurenfiis .. 120 Carnation seed .. 123 

Ampelopsis Veitchi Carnations and Pi co¬ 
litis inconstans), tees .. . .. 120 

increasing .. .. 124 Clianthus puniccns .. 113 

Andro6ace sarnientosa 121 Conifers, sowing seeds 

Anemone ranuncti- of 124 

loides.119 Conservatory .. 121 

Antirrhinums.. 121 Crimson Rambler and 

Apples, late .. .. 114 other Roses, pruning 110 

Auricula, the .. .. 118 , Cucumbers .. 122 

Aviary, swamp in 124 | Cucumbers, growing 112 

Bees .122 I Dahlias, propagating 123 

Birds.123 Dahlias, treatment of 

Birds in gardens .. 122 young 123 

Borders, watering in- Fern-case, workmen's 116 

s*ide.122 Ferns in warm-houses 121 

Brasso - Cattleya Flax (Linum grondi- 

Orpheus var. rosea 115 florum), Crimson- 

Cabbages, clubbing in 111 flowered ..123 

Calceolaria, bedding. Fruit garden .. 115 

the.118 Fruit-trees, manuring 

Carnation Lord and top-dressing 

Charles Bcresford .. 117 wall.114 


VEGETABLES. 

CLUBBING IN CABBAGES. 
Clubbing frequently attacks plants of the 
Brassica family. The symptoms of clubbing 
are easily noticed. The leaves of the plant 
flag. turn yellow, and drop off, and when the 
plants are”pulled up it is always found that 
the roots are knotted or warty, and curiously 
deformed. This disease I find is most trouble¬ 
some on spent, sour, and sticky soils. The 
attacks are attributed by some to the work of 
an insect, but though maggots of several kinds 
are very often present in the diseased roots, 
there is not the least doubt that they are 
attracted by the decayed tissues of the roots. 

I have not the least hesitation in saying that 
the disease is of fungoid origin, and, there¬ 
fore, it will be found very difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. Though Cabbages like good soil, care 
should be taken that they are not planted in 
over-rich soil. I have observed in cases 
where Cabbages have been planted out on 
land that previously yielded a crop of Onions 
that clubbing was not nearly so prevalent. A 
dressing of lime is a good preventive. Gas- 
lirae is most effectual, and it should be put 
on to the land in the winter months at the | 
rate of from 5 tons to 6 tons per acre. It 
should be spread evenly and left for from 
three to six weeks, and then be dug or 
ploughed in. Nothing ought to be sown or 
planted in the ground for at least six or seven 
weeks. I would strongly advise all these who 
use night soil or other sewage not to use these 
too frequently on ground where Cabbages or 
other plants of the Brassica tribe are to be 
planted, us their frequent use tends to club¬ 
bing. If any of the Brassica tribe is about 
to be planted on very light soil, it is advisable 
to incorporate a large quantity of clay with 
the soil, as we see but very little clubbing 
on heavy land. Cabbages should never be 
planted on the same ground twice in succes¬ 
sion. The following mixture has been found 
to be very efficacious in checking clubbing : — 
Three gallons of soot, half a gallon of com¬ 
mon lime, and three and a half gallons of 
clay, should be mixed up in liquid form. 
This done, the roots of the plants should be 
laid in it for about one hour before planting 
diit. Herbert Thackeray. 

SEAKALE GROWN IN OPEN GROUND. 
Seakale which is not forced in artificial heat j 
is much superior to that usually sent to i 
market. If the stools are covered where they j 
g**ow the produce is much better and more | 
•ucculent, the process less costly, and the i 
yield greater. The plants will also continue ! 
to yield for years, though the best results are j 
obtained during the first three or four years 1 
after planting. The lifting of the roots and j 
removal to a heated structure cannot always 
be done, because everyone has net the neces- i 
sary convenience. Without such means Sra- 
kale may be had all through April and well ■ 
into May. It is not necepsaj-y to use manure 
as a covering. For manyY veai's j i have 
banked up with soil obtain 2d iron., jfagtween 
th rows of plants, and this has answered ad- 
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mirably. The chief disadvantage in using 
soil is that slugs are at times troublesome. 
Slugs are so fond of the tender Kale that they 
must be destroyed, and this can readily be 
effected by using a little lime and then a 
thin coating of fine coal or wood-ashes before 
covering over. The plants for furnishing a 
supply at this time are grown for the pur¬ 
pose from root cuttings, these being planted 
every third year on an open quarter, the soil 
of which is not very heavy, but well enriched 
with manure. Some Kale is taken from them 
the first season, but in the following season 
the growths are double the size of these 
forced indoors earlier in the season. They 
1 are also more succulent and less bitter than 
j Kale forced in great heat. The sets are 
j planted at 1^ feet apart in the rows, and a 
space of 4 feet is allowed between the rows. 
This allows of ample soil to bank up with, 
and the plants are covered early in the year, 
the chief point being to apply sufficient soil 
to prevent the new growths from pushing 
through. As Seakale is a gross feeder I give 
freely during the summer fish guano, salt, 
and soot, and artificial and liquid-manures. 

G. Wythes, in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

RHUBARB. 

There has been a much greater call for this 
fruit (many will say it is a vegetable, 110 
doubt, as it usually comes under the latter 
name) than I can remember for many years, 
the scarcity of Apples being probably’respon¬ 
sible for this. With the unusual warm 
weather of the latter end of March outside 
growth was active much in advance of that of 
the past few seasons, and as it is making such 
a good price one may be tempted to pull 
rather largely from the crowns. This is a 
mistake, as it must weaken them for another 
year. If it is really necessary to pull hard, 
a few crowns should be set aside for early 
covering next spring or lifting and forcing 
under cover, as the ease may be. Strong 
| crowns, too, are prone to push up flower 
I stalks. These should be promptly removed, 
as the flowering would weaken the stools quite 
as much as a continued pulling of the stalks. 
April is the month when the seed may be 
sown to form new plantations, the ground to 
I be well manured and deeply dug, and after 
| the usual forking and raking down the seed 
may be sown, dropping down half-a-dozen 
seeds in patches 3 feet asunder, thinning 
these out to single plants when it can be seen 
which are the strongest. The after treatment 
consists in frequent hoeing between the 
plants, which may have a mulch of half-de- | 
caved manure placed around them when at a 
convenient height for such to be done. July ! 
is the best month to make jam, as by that 
time much of the watery matter will be ex¬ 
hausted, and require much less sugar, be¬ 
sides keeping much b?tter. By-the-bye, have I 
any readers given the Sutton Rhubarb a 
trial, and can speak well of it? Some year j 
or two ago it was much praised on account of 
its earliness, being ready to pull at, or very 
soon after, Christmas. If it is, and the flavour 
and colour good, it must be an acquisition. 

East Devon. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Where slight glass protection can be given 
for a few weeks after planting the sooner the 
; plants are set out the better, ns one cannot 
hurry this crop much, except damping over¬ 
head with a rose can and closing the lights 
towards 4.30 p.m. During the day whenever 
the weather is genial a moderate’amount of 
ventilation is necessary to ensure strong, 
short-jointed growth after cnce it is seen the 
plants are growing. I form a bed of strawy 
litter and leaves about 3 feet high by 12 feet 
wide, and set out the plants under hand- 
lights, each 6 feet apart, each having a 
barrowful of loamy soil, with one-fourth de¬ 
cayed manure, too much of the latter favour¬ 
ing strong growth, but very few fruits. Any¬ 
one not having much glass accommodation 
may sow a couple of seeds on the mound and 
cover the same with a bell-glass, or even us? 
wide-mouthed jam or pickle glass bottles, a 9 
by the time the plants get too large to be 
covered the nights will be getting warmer, 
j and may, in case of frosty nights, have an 
I evergreen bough or two stuck in as shelter, 
to be removed next morning, so that the light 
may reach the plants. It is surprising the 
amount of water Marrows take when in active 
growth and fruiting. The Vegetable Marrow 
also benefits by frequent aid from the 
manure-tank. As regards pinching, I used 
to be under the impression that none was re¬ 
quired, but now make it a rule to stop the 
leading shoot when about a foot in length ; 
and, again, should one or more take the lead 
to the disadvantage of the weaker laterals. A 
mistake is often made in not cutting the 
fruits early enough, this exhausting the plant. 
Marrows to be succulent need to be grown 
quickly. Devonian. 

LARGE PODDED PEAS. 
Although in entire agreement with “ R. R.” 
(page 90) when he says that “ because nnv 
variety of edible Pea produces exceptionally 
large pods it is any the more the most prcT- 
| ductive,” or, indeed, better, as regards any 
other point, I still hold to the opinion that 
large, well-filled pods are the best. The same 
1 idea is held as to any fruit or vegetable if by 
any circumstance, cultural or otherw'se, tiny 
attain to unusual perfection, not necessarily 
I always as affecting size. It is quite a com¬ 
mon'experience to find that not always the 
! largest Pea-pod affords correspondingly the 
finest seed. Certainly size of either pod or 
seed is no criterion of high quality. I have 
known quite insignificant-looking pods, as re¬ 
gards size and appearance, yield uncommonly 
fine Peas—much better, in’ fact, than those 
whose pods were so attractive from their 

f ;iant size. “ R. R.” gives Laxton’s Super- 
ative the palm for size of pod. I, however, 
give pride of place to Masterpiece. For¬ 
tunately, the aim of raisers has been concen¬ 
trated on size of seed, combined with colour 
and quality, rather than size of pod. Given 
these points of merit in the freedom of pod¬ 
ding and a suceessional habit of maturity, 
there is infinitely mere value in the growing 
crop than when the aim is centred on size. 
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Personally, though I admit the better value 
is found in the dish temptingly served at 
table, I still admire a plantation of fine, hand¬ 
some, well-podded Peas in garden, allot¬ 
ment, or field. It has often come under my 
notice how varied are the characteristics of 
these large-pcdded Peas, and in times past 
my own experience of them has made me 
shun them, because their yield was by no 
means commensurate with their earlier 
prospects. I find w r eather has a much more 
unfavourable influence on them than on the 
sorts bearing smaller pcds. Deeply worked 
and well manured land large-podded Peas 
must have to avert disappointment. 

West Wilts. 

POTATO NOROTON BEAUTY. 
This distinct and remarkable Potato was 
sent to us by Messrs. Thorburn, of New York, 
with a high character for earliness, fertility, 
levelness, and size ; and we must say that, 
after trial in not a particularly good Potato 
soil, we have found it answer all they have 
said of it. It is the earliest of Potatoes, and, 
therefore, should be grown in warm soils and 
early borders. The roots mature simultane¬ 
ously in our soil, and if the quality is not 
equal to that of the very best English Pota¬ 
toes, it keeps well and improves as it goes 
on, and, if tried in a 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDY HEATHS NOW IN FLOWER. 
Few, if any, hardy plants of a shrubby char¬ 
acter are so continuous blooming as the dif¬ 
ferent members of the Heath family, as most 
of them will keep up a succession of their I 
pretty blossoms for months together. Such ! 
being the case, there is hardly any period of 
the year totally without flowers. On the 
14th of April the following species and varie¬ 
ties were well represented : 

Erica carnea, or herbacea, as it is some 
times called. This pretty little Heath, which 
commences to bloom in the early days of 
January, has, for the last two months or 
more, been a regular mass of its rich rosy- 
red blossoms, and bids fair to continue some 
time longer. A native of the mountainous 
districts of Central Europe, this species is too 
well known in our gardens to need any detailed 
description, therefore it will suffice to say that, ' 
apart from the typical kind, there is one well 
marked variety with white flowers. As a 
general rule, this does not continue flowering 
so long as the ordinary form, in which, 
by the way, slight individual differences 
occur. With regard to the depth of colour¬ 
ing in the flowers, position has a good deal to 
do in the matter, as in an exposed spot in 


warm and good soil 
for early Potatoes, it 
might win a better ver¬ 
dict as to flavour. The 
figure is cf an ordi¬ 
nary sample of the 
Potato grown by the 
writer. 


NOTES ,0 REPLIES. 

Crowing Cucumbers 

(F. Young ).—In the 
first place, you must 
have a frame. Horse- 
manure alone, or this 
and leaves, will be 
needed for affording 
the requisite bottom- 
heat to grow Cucum¬ 
bers successfully—this 
to be prepared by 
turning the heap eveiy 
alternate day fer a 
week. Measure your 
frame, and allow, in 
building your manure- 
bed, just a little larger 
space than the size of 
frame, and make it 
firm by treading. This 
completed, provide a 
barrow load of goed 



Potato Norotcn Beauty. 


turfy loam fer each 


light, placing it in the 

eentre and mixing with it a little decayed i full sunshine the blossoms are much more 


manure or leaf-mould. Do not plant until 
your bed has thrown off its most violent heat, 
and leave a little air cn for steam to escape. 
It is more economical to purchase plants 
ready to put out when the bed is thus pre¬ 
pared than to sow seed, because by the time 
the plants attain to a fruiting stage and nge 
from seed, the heat of the bed will have some¬ 
what subsided, unless, of course, you have 
other glass-houses in which to forward ycur 
own plants. The plants require to bo often 
pinched, with a view to the provision of 
lateral fruiting growths, training these evenly 
and regularly over the surface. It is only by 
persistent stopping and thinning out of 
crowded shoots that a regular succession cf 
fruits can be obtained. Regular top-dress¬ 
ings of soil, put on to extend the bed and to 
encourage new roots, act with magical effect 
on fruit production, and a little bone-meal 
sprinkled occasionally over the surface helps 
to sustain the plants in heavy bearing. 
Covering with mats at night will conserve 
warmth and avoid, to some extent, the check 
caused by the variable night temperatures in 
spring. The mats ought to be removed in 
early morning as soon as the sun renches the 
frame-lights. 



richly coloured than if wholly or partially 
shaded. Erica carnea will grow freely 
enough in any open loam, provided it is clear 
of lime and not parched up at any time. 
Even if the soil is of a stiff, clayey nature, 
the incorporation therewith of peat, leaf- 
mould, and rough sand will fit it for the 
members of this pretty class of plants. 

Erica mediterranea. -A very beautiful 
member of the Heath family that is extremely 
effective in the shape of bushy plants from 
18 inches to a yard in height, though it will 
grow much taller than that. The flowers cf 
this are borne during the months of March, 
April, and May. The colour is a kind of rosy- 
red in the typical form, beside which there 
are the following well marked varieties: — 
Alba, with white blossoms; glauca, with 
glaucous foliage; nana, of comparatively 
dwarf growth ; and, above all, the one com¬ 
monly known as E. mediterranea hybrida, 
whose rosy purple blossoms sometimes begin 
to show themselves before the old year has 
left us, and for four months or so it will be 
an object of great beauty. This variety 
hybrida is usually regarded as a cross be¬ 
tween E. mediterranea and E. carnea, and its 
general appearance would suggest that such 
is the case. 

Erica arborea.— This, the largest growing 
of the hardy Heaths, will, under favourable 
conditions, attain quite tree like dimensions— 


indeed, the wood is used in the manufacture 
of the so-called Brier pipes, the word Brier 
being but a corruption of the French word 
Bruyere (Heath). It is by no means so hardy 
as some of the others, but is rarely in¬ 
jured by the winter in the neighbourhood of 
London. The flowers, which are almost 
globular in shape, are small, and in colour 
white, with just a suspicion of a pinkish 
tinge. They are borne in such profusion that 
the entire plant is at this season quite a mass 
of white. 

Erica lusitanica, which with me has only 
a few blooms remaining, is a good deal like 
the preceding, but does not attain the same 
dimensions. The principal difference in the 
flowers is that those of E. lusitanica are long, r 
and more bell shaped than they are in E. 
arborea, while they have the pinkish tinge 
rather more pronounced. 

Erica Veitchi. —A hybrid between the 
two preceding species, this Heath bids fair to 
become quite as popular as either of them. 
While in some respects about midw r ay be¬ 
tween its parents, it in other features stands 
out distinct from either of them. Thus it 
flowers more freelv in a small state, is more 
compact in growth, while the blossoms are 
of a rather purer white tint. It was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural in 
the spring of last year. 

Erica australis. —This, which is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, is rather tender, but 
has not been affected by the mild winters we 
have had of late. The flowers are of a bright 
resy-red colour, and last well on into the 
month of May. It will flower freely when 
4 feet to 5 feet in height, but gets taller than 
that. X. 

THE PHILESTA. 

One of the most beautiful of our dwarf 
shrubs, yet one which we seldom see in good 
condition, is the Philesia, known in gardens 
as Philesia buxifolia, but, according to the 
“ Index Kewensis,” P. magellaniea. Although 
introduced as long ago as 1850, the Philesia 
is but little cultivated—much less, indeed, 
than one would expect when we see this 
little shrub, with its pretty foliage, consist¬ 
ing of rather narrow, alternate leaves, re¬ 
sembling those of the Box less than the 
specific name w’ould indicate, and its charm¬ 
ing red flowers resembling miniature blooms 
of the Lapageria, and in entire harmony with 
the whole character of the plant. As a reck 
garden shrub it would rank as among the 
ino 3 t beautiful. It is said in the books to 
reach a height of 4 feet, but in actual culti¬ 
vation outdoors it seldom reaches more than 
6 inches or 9 inches high. 

Cultivation. The Philesia, which in 
theory ought to be easily grown in this 
country, seeing that it comes from Chili, 
south to Magellan, is notably difficult to suc¬ 
ceed with under ordinary cultivation, and 
only in a few places can it be recommended 
as a plant for the open air. Even in the 
greater part of England it is not to be relied 
upon, especially as cold winds and spring 
frests are highly injurious, and, after sur¬ 
viving the frosts cf winter, it frequently suc¬ 
cumbs to the parching winds of March or 
the late frosts of April or early May. Thus 
it is found desirable to give it special treat¬ 
ment, and to grew- it under hand-lights, the 
practice adopted by the few' successful culti¬ 
vators in the north. Under a hand-light 
which has the top removed or tilted during 
mild W'eather in winter and spring, but re¬ 
placed at night, and retained in severe 
weather, the Philesia will stand through the 
winter and flower freely in summer. Many, 
how'ever, keep on the hand-light throughout 
the summer, giving the top a slight shading 
and tilting the top or setting it across 
diagonally to give air. It is found to ba 
a plant which likes to have about it a 
moist atmosphere in summer difficult to 
secure in the open. Some growers prescribe 
planting in full -sun, with the shelter of a 
rock from the north wind, and a little pro¬ 
tection. such as that afforded by Bracken or 
Spruce branches, but this treatment is only 
suitable for a few favoured districts and 
gardens. . 

Soil.— 1 Tw^^fiSeSWTlkes a soil composed 
largely^jfipeat orj Jeja f -ppfciiqwirsand , with the 
additroir df-a4ime J good * roam. The peat 
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should be of a fibrous nature, and the plants 
should be made firm, pressing the soil well 
about the roots and giving a good watering 
when planting. It is easily increased from 
layers, these being pegged down to the soil, 
and covered at the part laid down with some 
leaf-soil, peat, and sand. When the layers 
have rooted, they may be removed and plan¬ 
ted where required. This pretty little 
plant, although troublesome, is so beautiful 
that it well repays the successful cultivator 
for all his pains. S. Arnott. 

Sunni/mrad, Dumfries, Scotland. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS. 

This plant is popularly known as the Par¬ 
rot’s Bill and Lobster Claw, the latter name 
being due to the shape of its crimson flowers. 
It is a native of New Zealand, whence it was 
introduced in 1832. In the south-west it is 
perfectly hardy in the open, and is generally 
trained against walls, though I have met with 
it growing as a bush and flowering well. 
Although it is in the month of May that the 
plant attains the zenith of its beauty, 
scattered flowers are produced for several 
months previously, and for the past three 
years I have been able to pick a few ex¬ 
panded blcssoms from the open wall in 
Christmas week. From that time cnward 


years before they attain flowering size. Such 
being the case, they are in nurseries usually 
propagated either bv layering or inarching. 
Both operations require great care and a con¬ 
siderable amount of patience, for layers will 
take three years before they are sufficiently 
rooted to separate from the parent plant. 
The layers may be put down at any time ; 
but the autumn is the best for the purpose. 
Inarched plants take a couple of years to 
effect a perfect union, after which they must 
be gradually separated from the parent plant. 
The length of time required for the pronaga 
tion of Magnolias accounts for them always 
realising a good price.] 

Flowering tree for side of small pond.- 
Wliat Hovering tree would you suggest as most 
suitable to plant by a small pond on a lawn, on 
one side of which is an old Quince? The soil is 
clay, aspect south-east and open, sheltered from 
the north, and warm. 1 would prefer one of droop¬ 
ing habit that would grow to a fair height.— 
Somerset. 

[You have a w'ide choice in the Dogwood 
(Cornus), Flowering Crabs, Weeping Thorns, 
Viburnum, Forsythia, Laburnum, Hydran¬ 
gea, Lilac, Philadelphia, and Wild Cherry, 
of the last of which there is a drooping form.] 
Flowering shrubs for small gardens. - 
The list given under the above heading in 
the issue of Gardening (April 14th) docs not 
include the Ceanothus, which is one of the 


made with this object in view, and full grown 
1 Rhododendrons are such a desirable acquisi¬ 
tion. Another advantage gained by the plant¬ 
ing of the R. maximum is that there are 
Rhododendron flowers long after the named 
sorts have done blooming, for these bloom 
in May, while R. maximum does not bloom 
until July. In one w'ay, the lateness of 
blooming is not so effective as it w’ould be 
were it earlier. When July comes the plants 
have made some length of* shoots, and these 
shoots surround the bursting flower-buds. 
Were the flowering shoots wanted for bou¬ 
quets, the fresh green shoots surrounding the 
head of flowers w-ould be very ornamental, 
but, when in a mass, the great number of new 
shoots partly obscures the presence of the 
flowers. The blossoms do not show so plainly 
as they do when produced on named varieties. 
— Florists' Exchange. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Slugs injuring Pear-trees. —I have a Pear- 
f ree, and the fruit-buds promise well at present; but, 
unfortunately, my neighbour on the other Bide 
covers his wall from end to end with a thick Ivy. At 
blossoming time in previous years the Pear-tree has 
| been covered with snails, which devour the blossom. 
Last year I secured only three Pears, whilst I should 
have had a hundred. Can you suggest any means to 
i prevent this nuisance?—!’. B. 



Spray of flowers of the white Glory Pea of New Zealand (Clianthus puiiieeua albus)r. 


the blooms are borne in gradually increasing 
numbers, and to-day (March 29th) I could cut 
some two dozen or so perfect blosRoms. When 
it is in full bloom the whole wall is a sheet 
of crimson. In one case that I know of a 
Clianthus has reached the eaves of a house 
over 20 feet in height, and clothes the whole 
wall with foliage and flower. A few years 
ago a white variety, which is evidently a 
sport from the crimson type, was brought cut. 
In colour it is not pure snow-white, but is 
tinged with faint green. Although it is far 
inferior to the type for brilliant effect, il 
makes a pleasing contrast, and here the two 
growing side by side on a south wall, and 
ulready covered with innumerable bud-clus¬ 
ters and expanding flowers, should make a 
pretty picture when both are in full bloom. 
Heed saved from the white-flowered variety 
has produced plants that bore the crimson 
blossoms of the type. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Stmth Devon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Magnolias increasing.— Can I grow Magnolia 
giandmora from cutting*? If so, when and how? — 
II. Rinv.ler Thompson. 

[Magnolias are ocatrsionally incr|ased by 
seeds, which arej-hotevenf"T|ot Obtain¬ 

able, wnne a defi<lKl— 1 ^nirw l>a»Jfcll>'qdunt8 
Mtudin this manner is that tluVTake some 


most beautiful ».f all flowering shrubs. There 
are several varieties, hut C. Glcire de Ver¬ 
sailles should be tried by everyone who can 
give it a sunny, sheltered corner, and light, 
but well enriched, soil. It flourishes here 
(in Cheshire) tied loosely against a porch, 
facing south, and is covered with sprays of 
lovely grey-blue, scented flowers from July 
till October. In winter, protection is given 
by heaping dry Fern round the stems to a 
depth of 18 inches, and in spring the plant is 
severely pruned, to encourage long growth, 
on which the flowers are produced. An occa¬ 
sional soaking in dry weather is desirable. 
Plants may be put in new to flower this sea¬ 
son.—A. M. G. 

Rhododendron maximum. The setting 
out of large bushes of our native Rhododen¬ 
dron maximum has now assumed large pro¬ 
portions. Besides that, large, full-grown 
bushes may be obtained from the mountains 
and planted with perfect safety. There is 
this, too, in their favour, with ordinary care 
to secure roots and to keep them from dying 
out, the plants will live. This is a great be on 
to the owners of large estates who desire 
such plants for immediate effect, and imme¬ 
diate effect is what nearly all want. As 
estates rarely pass from one generation to 
another here, every one wishes full effect to 
be in his lifetime, consequently plantings are 


[If the snails which devour the blossoms of 
your Pear-tree are the common garden 
snail, I can only suggest laying Cabbage- 
leaves, etc., on the top of the wall or among 
the flowering shoots, for I should imagine 
that they would prefer such food to the Pear 
blossoms. If the snails are not the common 
kind, please send some specimens up, and I 
may be able to tell you something more about 
them.— G. S. S.] 

Insects on Plum-tree — I enclose in box two 
insects that a neighbour of mine found on a Plum- 
tree against the wall of his house. He has been 
troubled with maggots in the leaf-hud in spring, 
and was wondering if this insect could have any¬ 
thing to do with it. 1 would feel obliged if you 
could let me know the name through the medium 
of your excellent paper?— Ln.hectile. 

[There was only one insect in the box when 
it reached me—a small spider belonging to 
the family Salticidte. It had probably de¬ 
voured the other insect. The spider had no¬ 
thing to do with the maggots in the leaves. 
If you would send up some of the leavps and 
buds attacked I will tell you what they are 
and bow you can best deal with them. 

G. S. S.] * 

Insects in garden. -Kindly sny if enclosed are 
friends or pests of the garden? Two long and one 
i red insect sent—one is dead.—T. G. TREDENIICK. 

[I could only find one “ long insect ” in the 
soil which you sent. The “dead one and the 
red insect” I was unable to find, even though 
l soaked the earth in a basin of water, so 
as to be able to break up the little lumps 
easily. The insect I could find was a speci¬ 
men of one of the wireworms. Their parents 
are the common long, narrow’ beetles, com¬ 
monly known as “Click,” or “Skip-Jack,” 
beetles, on account of the habit that they 
have, when touched, of springing away with 
an audible click. The species to which your 
specimen belongs is known as Agriotes line- 
atus. Wireworms are, of course, one of the 
most annoying pests in gardens. The red 
insect, if about one-tenth of an inch in 
length, velvety, and of a bright red colour, 
was probably cue of the mites belonging to 
the genus Trombidium. The mitrs belonging 
to this genus are in no way pests, but quite 
the reverse, as they feed on small insects.— 

1 G. S. S.] 

Hyacinth bulb diseased (W. P. T.).— The 
Hyacinth that you sent with a short, swollen 
stem, and the flowers dropping off, owing to 
decay of their stalks, is attacked by a bac¬ 
terium (Pseudomonas hyacinthi). The disease 
is well known, and said to cause serious losses 
in forcing-houses. The diseased plants should 
be at once removed and burnt. The first 
signs of this disease are usually the dis¬ 
coloration of the tips of the leaves. Bulls 
that have been rapidly forced are particu¬ 
larly liable to this disease, probably on 
account of the amount of water in their 
tissues and Hieii^4iyperVroph ic growth. Free 
venfilfrt^ii.jfDid cijiWjul Altering .are the b st 
moa'ns'iVf ‘prevent itfg air attack. G. S. S. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE APPLES. 

The following list contains the names of 
varieties which are noted for their heavy 
cropping, while for long keeping they are un¬ 
surpassed. Two out of the ten—viz., Stur- 
mer Pippin and Reinette du Canada—are 
strictly dessert Apples, but at this season of 
the year Prince Albert will be found an i 
eating Apple of no mean order, the flesh being i 
very juicy and crisp, while the flavour is ! 
sweet and refreshing. The others are cook- j 
ing sorts of the very best quality, and the j 
whole of them must be left on the trees, ! 
weather permitting, until November is ad- j 
vanced. If this rule is observed and the store¬ 
room is cool and inclined to be rather damp 
than otherwise, there will be no shrivelling 
of the skins, while the flesh, juice, and 
saccharine matter will mature and keep in 
perfect condition until the time specified in 
regard to each particular variety. With one 
exception —viz.. Prince Albert—'all make fine 
orchard standards, and another important 
feature is that all are equally suitable for 
growing for market or for private use ; in fact, 
the list embraces the best late well proved 
market varieties known and grown in this 
country: — 

Sturmbr Pippin. —A constant and heavy 
cropper, either as bush, standard, or espalier. 
The fruit, if left on the trees till second week 
in November, will keep till June in cocl store. ; 
Good for either orchard or garden, and bears | 
early. 

Northern Greening. —An immense crop¬ 
per and regular bearer. May be grown in 
any form of tree successfully, and will keep 
sound till end of May. Suitable for orchard 
or garden. 

Wellington.—A regular and heavy crop¬ 
per on some soils. On others it bears only 
in alternate years. One cf the finest late 
Apples grown. Succeeds as a bush, espalier, 
or standard. More suitable for orchards or 
plantations than gardens. 

Ai.friston.— Succeeds either as a bush cr 
standard, goed and regular cropper, fruits 
large, firm, and will keep till mid-May. Good 
for orchard or garden. i 

Bramley’s. —Like Wellington, standards ! 
require time to get established. It then bears I 
heavilv and continuously. Makes a large, j 
spreading bush on Paradise, and then bears 
earlier. More suited for plantations and ! 
orchards. 

Reinette du Canada.— Heavy cropper, 
either as a bush, standard, or espalier. Fruit 
of first-rate quality, and will keep a long 
time in cool store. Good for orchard or 
garden. 

French Crab.— Equally prolific either as 
a standard or bush. Crops regularly, and 
will keep till Apples come again. Good for 
orchard or garden. 

Prince Albert. —An immense and regular 
cropper. Fruits will keep till June in splen¬ 
did condition. Makes nrst-rate bush and 
small headed standard. Does well for orchard 
or garden. j 

Byford Wonder.— A fine, large Apple, j 
equal to Bramley’s in Quality, and in keeping j 
soundly till May. Makes fine standard and | 
spreading bush. Standards require time to 
get established. Capital cropper. Mere 
suited for plantations and orchards. 

Newton Wonder.— Very prolific, either j 
as a bush or standard, and bears regularly. 
Keeps as soundly as Prince Albert. Gocd for 
orchard or garden. A. W. 

-The Apple crop last year was generally 

so light that more than ordinary value was 
placed upon good fruits. I find that, quality 
was not always considered, fer a brief con¬ 
versation with a local farmer recently elicited 
the fact that cider fruits—“ grabs ” he called 
them—were eagerly purchased by wholesale 
dealers. In dealing with late Apples, it is 
important that later gathering than suits mid¬ 
season fruits be practised, for unless this is 
done it will be found that, having kept 
them beyond their normal season, shrivelling 
will have been set up to such an extent that 
their value is much discounted. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary in the oatomn storing lo re¬ 
member each individua«indlahd QBfejfwj|tft it 
according to the length of-fime it ia-fipstitied 


to occupy the fruit store. These who are not 
conversant with the many kinds of Apples, 
their season and purpose, ought to have a 
reliable catalogue by them. This would be 
found a valued aid in determining their sea¬ 
son, and, this being rightly observed, it would 
not be a difficult matter to estimate the bet¬ 
ter time for gathering. As there are several 
really good kinds that will answer both fer 
cooking and dessert, it would be well to give 
them in separate sections, though it will be 
remembered in late seasons some kinds serve 
both purposes very well. A few that will do 
this are Reinette du Canada, a really gocd 
Apple, which in ordinary stores will remain 
good and fresh until April is well advanced, 
and under better treatment even longer than 
this. King of Tomkins County is an Ameri¬ 
can Apple distinctly valuable for quality and 
late keeping. From one or more trees it is 
usually possible to select a sample suited for 
the table and kitchen. It has an attractive 
colour and is of handsome shape. Sandring¬ 
ham L have found very useful for dessert. 
This is a handsome Apple, smooth, large, and 
bright, and will retain its plumpness until 
April. Annie Elizabeth is another fruit 
which may be described in similar language, 
and is, indeed, a first-class Apple. The tree 
is distinct in its upright habit of growth, and 
is very regular in bearing. Hormead’s Pear- 
main, a Blenheim type of fruit, keeps soundly 
and full flavoured much longer than that 
well-known kind. Dutch Migncnne elcses the 
list of those that may be used for cocking cr 
dessert. This is not of high flavour by any 
means, but I value it by reason of its regu¬ 
larity of crop, often very heavy, and because, 
too, it lasts so long into the spring when other 
sorts are gone. A cooking Apple to which 
this latter condition applies very markedly is 
Norfolk Stone Pippin. It is not a large fruit; 

’ indeed, by reason of its heavy crop, it is often 
under sized, but there is a value remaining, 
even admitting these faults. Newton Won¬ 
der surprises me by the firmness of its skin 
in April. There would seem to be seme of 
the old Wellington in its character, a fruit 
well known for its solidity and late ripening. 
Newton Wcnder is a much handsomer and 
larger fruit, and, as such, ought to find many 
admirers. Hanwell Souring for cooking is 
also a valuable late winter Apple. Hamble- 
don deux ans, another good keeping cocking 
Apple, has many patrons. This has an attrac¬ 
tive skin and Blenheim-like shape. Alfriston ( 
is a particular favourite with gardeners, and 
not less so in the kitchen. French Crab, also 
known as Winter Quoining, and Northern 
Greening are other first-rate coc king sorts ; 
and Bramley’s Seedling is so well known that j 
its virtues need not be further extolled. ! 

Of these favoured as dessert fruits some j 
have already been mentioned, but there are j 
some others which are always popular late in 
the season, notably Sturmer Pippin, which, 
if not of high flavour, is good, considering | 
the extended time it has been in store. 
Fearn’s Pippin is a gocd firm-fleshed fruit of ; 
attractive appearance. Lord Hindlip, a j 
comparatively new Apple, is already popu¬ 
lar for spring use. Royal Russet is a laige 
fruit, scarcely so sweet as some of its class, 
but it keeps plump when w 7 eli stored until the 
end of April. Claygate Pearmain not only 
keeps well, being quite plump in April, but its 
quality is specially gooa, and the trees never 
fail to crop. W. Strugnell. 

Hood Ashton, Trowbridge. 

MANURING AND TOP-DRESSING 
WALL FRUIT-TREES. 

Wall fruit-trees suffer from a serious dis¬ 
advantage in regard to the roots not being 
I able to feed up near to the surface, alleys 
excepted, in consequence of the borders being 
usually cropped w r ith something (this neces- 
| sitating the soil being dug spit deep) the 
! season round. This persistent cropping 
naturally leads to the destruction of all 
roots that come within the reach of the spade, 

I consequently the topmost layers are some 
12 inches belcwr the surface, and, therefore, 
beyond the influence of sunshine and air. 
The alley, therefore, is really the only por¬ 
tion of the border in which the roots can 
ramify and feed up near to the surface. Un¬ 
fortunately, the orthodox 3 feet alley is simply 


looked upon as a footway to enable the trees 
to be attended to in many instances, and the 
fact that it also is the spot from which the 
roots should be supplied with stimulants, and 
an occasional top-dressing given, is lost sight 
of or ignored altogether. Careful cultivators 
always look to the alleys so soon as the trees 
have undergone their annual training, etc., 
because, if left alone, their hard compacted 
surfaces become so impervious to moisture, 
that no matter how heavy the rainfall may be, 
nor how' much water be afforded by artificial 
means, that portion of the border would re¬ 
main dry, to the great detriment of the trees. 
It is when the surface is being broken up 
that manure in some shape or form is applied, 
and when the soil has become inert or tho¬ 
roughly exhausted the opportunity is em¬ 
braced to remove it some few inches deep 
and replace with fresh rich compost. Another 
matter that is also carefully attended to is 
to see that when the soil is inclined to be 
heavy and adhesive water is able to percolate 
freely through it, instead of running off, most 
growers mixing lime rubbish or charred soil 
with it for that purpose. This is very essen¬ 
tial, because when applying water with a 
hose much of it would otherwise run off and 
be wasted. 

| The primary object in applying manures 
I and top-dressings as suggested is to maintain 
| the trees in a healthy bearing condition, and 
j although cn some soils they may go on bear- 
! ing year after year without much or any 
j assistance, there comes a time when a break- 
j dewn occurs, which ends either in removal 
or waiting while the trees have time in which 
to recuperate. It always pays to feed wall- 
trees, and, if intelligently performed, it main¬ 
tains a vigorous condition for years to come. 
There are exceptions when, of course, it 
would be folly to afford stimulants, such as 
when a tree becomes unfruitful through be¬ 
coming gross habited in consequence cf the 
roots getting out of hand, or w f hen the trees 
commence making strong growth as a result 
of their having no fruit to perfect through 
frost killing the blossom, but these are 
matters which are within the control of the 
grower. 

As regards the kind cf manure to use, 
much will depend on circumstances. Where 
gocd, rich, decayed farmyard-manure can be 
had. Pears, Plums, Morello Cherries, and 
Currants and Gooseberries may have a dress¬ 
ing of it spread 3 inches thick the full width 
of the alley, and lightly forked in. Do not 
hesitate to add a little lime rubbish also if 
there is the least doubt that the soil will set 
too firm or become caked. Do not use fresh 
manure, the best time for employing 
this being in the summer months. Old 
hotbeds, if well decayed, may also 
be utilised for this purpose. These, al¬ 
though not possessing much virtue, do en¬ 
courage surface rooting, and tend to conserve 
moisture. Fer Peaches, Nectarines, Apri¬ 
cots, and dessert Cherries I prefer artificials, 
and do not advise the same formula being 
used for their compounding year after year. 
Those unacquainted with the use of artificials 
would do well to purchase one of the adver¬ 
tised fruit manures, and apply according to 
directions. The following mixtures all act 
beneficially, if applied at the right time. For 
instance, one dressing should be given now, 
another when the fruit has set, and the final 
one so soon as the fruits have stoned and 
| begin to swell: — 

(1) Of dried blood and bone-meal take equal 
j quantities, thoroughly mix both together, and 
i sprinkle cn the surface at the rate of 1 lb. 
per square yard ; at the second and third 
applications half this quantity will suffice. (2) 
Take two parts kainit, one part superphos¬ 
phate cf lime, one part bone-meal, which mix 
! and apply at the same rate as in the previous 
’ instance. (3) Take two parts muriate of 
j potash, one and a half parts bone-meal, and 
1 the same quantity of superphosphate of lime. 

| This being a powerful stimulant, but 2 oz. 
j only to the square yard should be used at the 
first application, and half the quantity after* 

; wards. On soils of a light description nitrate 
| of soda may be substituted, if desired, for 
j superphosphate. These three separately 
compounded manures will afford a change of 
I food extending over three seasons, when the 
' round may again be repeated, and they may, 
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if desired, be used in conjunction with hot¬ 
bed manure. Those wishing for something 
else as a change for a season, should bear in 
mind that soot and guano are good stimu¬ 
lants, while the advantage to be derived from 
the use of wood-ashes is well known. For top- 
dressing use good sound loam, with enough 
lime rubbish added to render it porous when 
spread and trodden firmly, and to enrich it 
employ a liberal proportion of bone-meal— 
say. a 10-inch potful to a barrow-load of com¬ 
post, and the same quantity of wood-ashes. 
Avoid using organic manures unless the loam 
is light and poor, when a little well-rotted 
manure or dried horse-droppings would prove 
a valuable addition. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine shoots blind.-I shall feel very much 
obliged if you can advise me why u large number 
of the shoots on ray Black Hamburgh Vine are un¬ 
fruitful this year, simply producing tendrils? The 
growth looks vigorous and healthy. Is it in con¬ 
sequence of my having pruned closer than usual 
and back to poorly developed buds, or is the trouble 


(if there is space for so doing), and pinch out 
the points ; then stop all sub-lateral growths 
which develop at the axils of the leaves to 
one leaf, and the one at the end of the lateral 
may be allowed a little more latitude if there 
is room ; if not, stop that at one leaf also. 
Eeal with all subsequent growths in like j 
manner, and by adhering to this course of 
treatment throughout the season you will, | 
by reason of the main leaves having ample ! 
space in which to perform their proper func- ] 
tions, have no difficulty in getting the wood 
properly matured by autumn, provided, of 
course, that watering, ventilation, and the 
proper employment of fire-heat, have due 
attention. You can then prune as soon as I 
the leaves fall to one bud, if the latter is I 
plump and well developed, which it should 
be ; if not, leave two, but, generally speaking, I 
one is sufficient to ensure an ample crop * 
throughout the length cf each Vine-rod.] 

Fruit garden.— Grafting is being done I 
now, as the sap runs freely. There is plenty 
of bloom on Peaches and Apricots. Plums 1 


be a check upon caterpillars. Keep a loose, 
surface among Strawberry plants. Even 
where mulched with manure surface stirring 
will be beneficial. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO CATTLEYA ORPHEUS VAR. 

ROSEA. 

The original hybrid, Brasso - Cattleya 
Orpheus, was raised by Mr. J. Seden in 
Messrs. Veitch’s Nursery in 1902, the parents 
being Brassavola glauca x Cattleya Triamo 
alba. The flowers are clear white, with yel¬ 
low disc at the base of the labellum. The 
variety rosea was also raised in the same nur¬ 
series, and is probably out of the same seed- 
pod as the original. It is, without doubt, a 
very satisfactory hybrid, having the fine sub¬ 
stance and fragrance of B. glauca, but in 
size and appearance of labellum more nearly 
approaching C. Triana?. The whole 
flower has a decided rose-coloured tint, 
the lip haying a sulphur-yellow disc. 
The plant should be grown as is gener¬ 
ally recommended for Cattleyas and 
Laelias, and be suspended as near to the 
roof glass as possible. W. H. W. 


WHITE ROSES FOR FORCING. 


Branso-C'attleya Orpheus rosea. From a photograph in Messrs. Yeitch and Sons’ nursery at Chelsea. 


at the root? I have broken some of the unfruitful 
shoots right off, and others back to two leaves, in 
order to draw sap. Is this correct?—W. H. Wil¬ 
liams. 

[The condition of your Vines proves that 1 
you have either overcropped them or other¬ 
wise the wood and buds did not get tho¬ 
roughly ripened last year. These are the only 
two causes that could possibly produce un¬ 
fruitfulness in such a free-bearing variety as 
the Black Hamburgh is. Hard pruning would 
not account for such a phenomenon, but, on 
the contrary, would result in nice, service¬ 
able, compact bunches being yielded by nearly 
every shoot or lateral in the case of a healthy 
Vine, the wood of which had been well ripened 
in the previous season. There are some varie¬ 
ties of the Grape Vine which fail to fruit 
satisfactorily when subjected to close or hard 
pruning, but Black Hamburgh does not come 
under this category. Do not pull off any more 
of the shoots if you have reduced them to the 
proper number—ono to jg&T’h spur : neither 
should you[ break them btek tjbjwo Ifejjvlf^n 
Hip way you have done. Xttow1»ach jifltoot or ! 
lateral to develop from seven to eiclifneaves 


and Pears are also promising well. There 
will probably be stray insects at work on the 
Peaches, and these can easily be destroyed i 
now with a little Tobacco-powder. The 
pow’der, if used carefully, will not injure the 
flowers. Do not be in a hurry with the dis¬ 
budding if the winds continue cold, as the 
leaves afford a good deal of shelter to the j 
young fruits. Any trees which have been j 
moved should be mulched and watered. 
Where the borders are raised and the soil is , 
dry and porous, if the w r eather continues dry, 
a good soaking of water from a pond will be 
beneficial to Peaches and help the blossom 
to seft. We may get rain, and then, of course, 
watering may not be necessary, but the 
elevated Peach borders on the south side of a 
wall often get very dry at this season, and 
the blossoms fall prematurely from that 
cause. Trees which have been root-pruned 
should be mulched and watered. Finish 
pruning and training Figs. Figs will move 
safely now if it should be necessary. A sprink¬ 
ling of lime beneath Gcoseberrv hushes will 


Perhaps of all colours white Roses are 
the most sought after. For bridal bou¬ 
quets, wreaths, button-holes, or other 
purposes nothing can compare w*ith a 
beautiful white Rose. At one time we 
were very much dependent upon one 
variety, and that one still the most use¬ 
ful—namely, Niphetos—but now there 
are several sorts well worth growing 
under glass. 

Niphetos is too w'ell known to need 
a description. W T hat can compare with 
the exquisite egg-like blossoms in the 
half-open Niphetos, or the lovely long 
buds with the faintest flush of pink? 
llow one may cut and come again from 
a bed of this Rose planted out or from 
some old plants that have been grown 
in same pots for four or five years. 
These Tea Roses are very impatient of 
having their roots disturbed. I have 
seen plants of Niphetos that had had 
nothing done to them in the way of re¬ 
potting for at least five years, and what 
blooms they produced! Perhaps the 
finest plant I ever met with was one of 
the old non-climbing variety planted out. 
This plant was able to run into a bed 
of rather peaty soil, and the enormous 
growths it maile, helped, no doubt, by 
the liberal doses of artificial manure, 
were wonderful. No one need grow r the 
very rampant climbing form of Niphetos 
when once a good start with the old 
variety is obtained. These Tea Roses 
are very fond of a pinch of some good 
fertiliser about once every ten or twelve 
days after grow th has advanced some 3 inches 
or'4 inches. It must, however, be a very 
modest allowance. Another useful white Rose 


IS rr,, • • 

Souvenir de S. A. Prince. —This is a 
sport from Souvenir d’un Ami, and possesses 
all the well-known attributes of that good 
old sort, save in colour, which is w'hite. This 
variety is seen better in the cluster rather 
than as an individual specimen bloom. For 
a cold greenhouse or any kind of structure 
where very much heat cannot be given, this 
Rose is one of the best. Market growers use 
it largely, and find it a valuable sort, and, 
moreover, it is sweetly fragrant. 

L’Innocence is being planted out under 
glass rather freely, and a good Rose it is, 
although almost a failure outdoors. In the 
artificial conditions of the Rose-house one 
may have this beautiful Rose perfect. Being 
of Caroline Testout origin, we naturally look 
for a flower wuth.a bold, outline and a good 
stiff stem, and TiTHnOTenw'nas both those. 

The buds are^|^pifr|e ERS.LTY 

Frau "Karl Druschkt is really mngnifi- 
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cent, and cannot be omitted. Whether grown 
in pots or planted out it is grand. The best 
manner of growing it is to procure some 
plants from the open ground which have two 
or three growths—not one long growth, as is 
too frequently found. These plants are easily 
procurable bushy by pinching out the centre 
when the young bud is an inch or two high. 
Pot these up in October into 8-inch pots. 
Cut down growths at time of potting to within 
15 inches from where budded. Plunge the 
plants over the top of the pots in some 
ashes or old Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust. 
Allow them to remain outdoors a year, if 
possible, but, if required earlier, put them 
into cold-pits in December and prune back 
to 6 inches in January. These plants will 
bloom in these pots in May, and they are then 
available to force next winter. These Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses can stand strong feeding with 
artificial manure or sewage, but they will 
only last a year or two. This is how the 
market growers produce those huge blooms 
one meets with during the spring months. 
Plants are so cheap and are easily produced, 
so that one need not hesitate to feed them 
well, and a new batch can be prepared every 
year to replace those too decrepit to force 
profitably. 

The Bride is a splendid Rose of exquisite 
shape. Not so snowy-white as we should like, 
but in form and substance it stands first. 

Kaisebin Augusta Victoria and Duchess 
op Portland are grand for under glass. 
Perhaps these two are too near alike, but, if 
anything, I should recommend the Duchess. 
As* pillar plants in pots, 

Gruss an Zabern and Trier are two valu¬ 
able sorts. They would make beautiful con¬ 
trasts to Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Per¬ 
kins, and Roses of that class, which are now 
so much growm in pots. 

White Pet and Katherina Zeimet are 
two beautiful miniature white Rcses, useful 
as edging plants for groups or table decora¬ 
tion. A mass of Crimson Rambler with an 
edging of either of these Roses would be most 
effective. The deliciously fragrant 

White Banksian can be grown as a pot- 
plant, and made to flower within the first 
year. If struck from cuttings in May, in¬ 
serting them in pure sand in a dung-becl, and 
then growing on under glass all the year, tluy 
make nice hardened wood, which will bloom 
about the following April. To do this the 
plants should be kept gently on the move 
during the winter months. R- 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning Crimson Rambler and other 
Roses (La Rose).— The lateral growths spring¬ 
ing from last year’s wood, which you have 
numbered No. 1, should be cut back at once 
to the dormant eyes. If there are any laterals 
much stronger than the one sent, you can 
leave such a little longer and retain some of 
the started shoots on these longer laterals. 
The shoot No. 2 should have the point cut out, 
and even a little mere than the point, if they 
are all as soft as the end of the shoot sent. 
The started shoots upon this last year’s 
growth should not be touched. If they 
escape May frosts, they should produce some 
early trusses of bloom. The growth of Anna 
Ollivier should be cut back to about 12 inches 
from the base, pruning to an eye looking out¬ 
ward. The soft shoots. No. 4, if only 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, should he preserved, but if 
they are as long as the one sent, cut them 
down to the ground. 

Planting out Roses under glass.— This is 
by far the most profitable plan, provided a 
structure can be built where there is a good 
bit of Rose soil. Let this soil be trenched 
early in the year, and then prepare young 
plants by grafting on Brier. Grow only two 
or three sorts in one house. For instance, 
Liberty, Mme. Abel Chntenay, and L’lnno- 
cence come along well together. I usually 
set out the young grafted plants in July, 
planting them straight away from large 
60 pots. Plenty of space should be allowed 
between each plant—say, about 2 feet. Dur¬ 
ing the hot months, keep the plants syringed 
freely, and the growth they will make is 
wonderful. I recenU^ ’saw plants loidy set 
out last August thatfcacL^li iud3 plight of 
3 feet to 4 feet, witlt^fmck, sjrrpig wood. 


Plants thus grown give the minimum amount t 
! of trouble and labour, and the quality of ! 

! blossom is all that can be desired. Perhaps ' 
the essential thing is to have a plot of really 
good loamy soil, inclined to be rather clayey. 
Where this is not to be had, then pot culture 
; would be the most profitable.— Rosa. I 

Rose Ards Pillar.— This is a beautiful rieh- 
i coloured Rose that will be very welcome. The ; 

; blooms are fairly full, of a splendid shape, : 
j inclined to be cupped, and of a rich velvety 
; crimson colour. In a cool season the flowers 
; would be quite good enough for exhibition. 

The beautiful rich ruby-coloured foliage is no j 
: small attraction. Anyone desiring a good j 
; pillar Rose, or one to make a free-headed , 
standard, should procure Ards Pillar, and 
| under glass the variety does extremely well, 
j It would make a grand companion to climb- 
I ing Mrs. W. J. Grant, used in the form of a 
pillar grown in pots. These pillars look 
, very imposing as conservatory plants when , 
i well flowered. It is best to procure good ' 
1 bushy plants in the autumn and pot them ; 
: up. Keep them outside until May, then bring 
j them indoors, growing them in a fairly warm 
i temperature. By tne coming September 
j grand plants are the result. These, if well 
ripened, yield good crops of bit ssom during 
the spring months of the next season. The 
i plants when potted have their growths short- 
ened back a little, retaining them from 4 feet 
to 5 feet long. If these growths pass through 
the winter safely they receive no further 
pruning the following spring.— Rosa. 

R 086 Warrior. —A large group of this new T 
; Rose was exhibited recently at the Ilor- 
j ticultural Hall, and, judging from the 
I healthy, well-bloomed plants, the variety 
! will be a valuable addition to winter flow’ering 
Roses. It reminds one of Papa Gontier and 
Corallina, but there is a richness of colour, 
almost approaching scarlet-crimson in the 
buds, which we do not get in the varieties 
named. Stems of some 18 inches to 24 inches 
can be cut w r ith the blooms, which is a valu¬ 
able trait, and being quite stiff they require 
no sticks. This Rose must prove a valuable 
addition to the rich crimson garden Roses, 
for we are much in need of this colour for 
this purpose. There are pinks and pale 
colours in abundance, but good crimsons, 
j scarlets, and yellows are still needed. A 
| plant of Richmond, shown on the same occa¬ 
sion, was splendid in colour, but growers of 
Liberty failed to see how r this Rose was to 
supersede it. There may be a little more 
vividness in the blossoms of Richmond, but I 
am afraid there is not sufficient difference in 
the two varieties to warrant anyone holding 
large stocks of Liberty to replace the same 
with Richmond.—T. 


FERN8. 


Workmen's Pern-case.—I have been reading 
with great interest “ Leahurst’s ” advice as to grow- 
I ing Ferns and plants in a sunless back yard. I 
! wonder whether he is right in recommending ventila- 
j tion and an open top to the Fern-cases? I have seen 
I Ferns growing very well under glass shades where 
there seemed to he no passage of air, and I have at 
present a still more curious instance of a Fern grow¬ 
ing in a plugged bottle. The bottle had been thriiRt 
neck downwards into the earth, and a Fern grew' in 
; it, and still grows, though the bottle was taken up, 
bringing with it the plug of earth and seedling Fern. I 
; I should imagine that in a yard where there were 
j much smoke and soot the Ferns w’ould have a better 
| chance if the cases were almost completely closed.— j 
| E. G. C. ' ! 

Nephrolepls exaltata grandiceps.— Kindly 
tell me if this Fern, a frond of which was figured in 
I your issue of February 14, p. 87, will come true from 
spore-:. 1 have a plant, and I am anxious to increase 
my stock.—F. M. 

[You cannot depend on this coming true 
from spores. It is so easily increased from 
i stolons that it is not worth while troubling 
j about raising it froih spores.] 


I "The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition , revised, with descriptions 
’of all the best plants, trees , and shrubs, thdr culture 
! and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium , 
.‘fro., los. ; post free, l. r >s. 6d. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
! had in tico other forms i, well and strongly bound for 
1 library use. or presentation1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound m sage green half morocco, £ Is. nett. 

Snd, in £ vols., half bound sage green morocco , nett. 

Of all booksellers. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

ZONALS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 
In many instances the failure to bloom Zonals 
satisfactorily during winter may bo traced 
to cue or two causes—either it is through ex¬ 
perimenting with plants that have flowered 
during the summer, and have consequently 
lost their energy, or a too late start has been 
made with plants that, taken in hand at the 
right time, would have proved a great suc¬ 
cess. It is, I think, obvious that after a 
plant has bloomed for several months much 
cannot be expected of it in winter, and, there¬ 
fore, the only method worth trying is the one 
of preparing plants expressly for winter 
flowering. The time fer commencing opera¬ 
tions is now, and those who are desirous of 
having a show in their greenhouses next win¬ 
ter should set about procuring the plants. 
At this time of the year there are to be had 
plants that are hardly considered large 
enough for planting out, probably owing to 
their being struck too late, anil these, if 
grown on, will make suitable plants for 
winter blooming. A couple of dozen plants 
in several varieties will furnish many flowers 
throughout the greater part of the winter, 
and it is almost needless to say that Zonals 
impart a very great deal of brightness to a 
house in dull days and at a period of the year 
when blossoms are net plentiful. Moreover. 
Zonals bloom over a long period, unlike manv 
other subjects that are grown for winter de¬ 
coration, and, what is of importance, they are 
easily grown. The main thing just now is to 
secure plants ; those which have been struck 
late this spring will do very well. There 
i should be encouraged as much as possible, 
potting them on ns scon ns it is seen they 
need a shift. Soil should consist cf gocil 
friable loam, with a little sand and leaf- 
mould, or, failing the latter, spent hops will 
do. For a time the plants should be kept in 
the greenhouse, and no better place can be 
selected than a shelf near the roof, supplying 
moisture as needed, and pinching out all 
flower-buds immediately they show. I have 
known cases where plants have been kept in 
the house throughout the summer, but my 
experience leads me to state that they are 
much better if they are given several months 
of outdoor treatment, as this ensures their be¬ 
coming more robust, and wood ripening is 
more satisfactory, and, as a eonspquence, 
they commence to show bloom almost as socn 
as they are housed in the autumn. To this 
end it is w’cll to stand the plants out-of-doors, 
say, by the end of June, when they will by 
that time have had their last potting (and 
6-inch pots for general use will be found quite 
large enough), and to prevent their becoming 
too dry, and minimise somewhat the trouble 
of watering, they can be partly plunged in 
a bed of ashes, but each plant should stand 
well clear cf its neighbour, and a sunny posi¬ 
tion should be selected. When out-of-doors, 
especially if stimulants are given them (and 
when they have got established in their final 
pots stimulants can he given to advantage), it 
will be seen that buds will constantly appear, 
and just as promptly should they be pinched 
out, no matter how promising these may be. 
as it means, if they are left, a diminution cf 
blossoms in winter. 

By a careful selection, one may have a 
charming display of colours, from the bright 
crimson of the semi-double Raspail to the 
pure white of Dr. Nansen and White Abbey, 
the deep purple of Mrs. Clibran to the deli¬ 
cate blush of Xorah, the salmon of Beatrice 
Kelway to the crimson-scarlet of that old 
sort, John Gibbons. Indeed, so varied are 
the colours that from October to April one 
inay have a house quite gay, and, if the heat 
of the place be a little above the average ft v 
the wintering of bedding plants, then bloom 
may be depended upon from plants that have 
been specially prepared in the manner indi¬ 
cated. There are still, however, these who 
somehow think that even with plants that 
have been in flow r er the summer through one 
may have a continuance of blossoms in win¬ 
ter* provided the heat of the place is kept 
up ; but anyone who has had to do with plants 
grown expressly for winter flowering from 
which buds-have been removed all the sum¬ 
mer, the shoots of which have become ripe 
by ejtpcstij-e to and, above all, the 
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strength of which plants lias been conserved 
for blooming when others are over, must 
admit that there is no comparison between 
the bold trusses of bloom of the “prepared” 
plants and the puny spikes of those that have 
spent their energy in the summer time. 

Leahurst. 

CARNATION LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD. 

At a time when the American Tree-Carna¬ 
tions are receiving a good deal of attention 


variety possesses the purest white ground I 
know. On this white ground the edging and 
lacing of bright pink are heavily laid, more 
particularly on the upper half of the well- 
formed and shapely petals. As a choice and 
distinct variety it is worthy of being ineluded 
in anv selection. E. J. 


PLANTS FOR BASKETS. 

(Reply to “Dummy.”) 

You have a considerable choice of subjects 


the different kinds make good basket plants 
that will resist drought better than some sub¬ 
jects. Petunias also are very attractive, par¬ 
ticularly the single-flowered forms. Begonias 
of the tuberous-rooted section also do well in 
this way, not little seedling plants, but gocd- 
sized tubers, at least as large as a penny. 
For the centre of the basket Fuchsias of a 
free-branching habit of growth, or brightly 
coloured Zonal Pelargoniums, such as Vesu¬ 
vius, are often used, and flower well. Thun- 
bergia alata. an annual plant with orange- 
coloured blossoms, can be raised 
trom seed, and its long, trailing 
shoots will not be without flowers 
during the summer. The blue 
flowers of the looser-growing 
forms of Lobelia are also very 
pretty, while a common British 
plant, the Creeping Jenny (Lvsi- 
machia nummularia), bears its 
golden blossoms profusely. Of 
variegated-leaved plants besid« 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
L’Elegante, you may use Nepeta 
Glechoma variegita and Mesem- 
bryanthemum cjrdifolium varie- 
gatum. 

Presuming the baskets are of 
wire, and that is the material 
generally used, they must, in the 
first place, be lined with large, 
closely-woven flakes of Moss, if 
they can be obtained. In gome 
districts these are easily got, 
but, failing them, thin turves 
with the Grassy sides outwards 
form effective substitutes. Con- 
* siderable care must be taken in 
lining the basket, as upon this 
a good deal of the future success 
or otherwise depends. Being 
finished, it will be of cup-like 
form, and into which your plants 
may be disposed at will and 
planted therein. In planting, 
take care to keep those of pro¬ 
nounced drooping habit around 
the edge, and do not pile up the 
soil above the lining material, 
otherwise it will wash off when 
watering. Ordinary potting c:m- 
pcst, such as a mixture of two 
parts loam to one part each cf 
leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure, with a little sand, is 
very suitable for all the plants 
above mentioned. After the 
basket is planted, a little flaky 
Moss pegged over the top is an 
advantage, as it keeps the soil 
from being washed away, while 
a good plan is. when filled, to 
allow it to stand down for a week 
or two before hanging it up, so 
as to allow the plants to get 
somewhat established. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Carnation Lord Charles Beresfor.1. 


in this country it is interesting to be able 
to refer to one of English origin that in many 
respects can equal the best of its type that 
the American growers have as yet sent into 
this country. The above variety was raised, 

I believe, in the Finchley nurseries of the 
Messrs. Cutbush, and received an award of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society j 
in 1904. Of the fullness and general char¬ 
acter of the well-built,z^high-centred lblos- 
soms the ^.lug^ration splaks jfoJ itidfl I pie , 
plant is a good grower^VHArHfiiwer^VfeWy, 
and among the lacrd or edged krrms the 1 


that will do well in hanging baskets, and 
keep up a display of flowers during the sum¬ 
mer months. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums thrive 
under such treatment, and especial mention 
must be made of the double-flowered forms— 
Souvenir de Charles Turner, carmine ; and 
Mine. Crousse, salmon-pink. A variety 
known as L’Elegante has the leaves broadly 
edged with white, which, under exposure to 
the sun, becomes suffused with pink. This 
is the best variegated-leaved kind for hang¬ 
ing-baskets. The flowers are single, loose, 
and whitish in colour. Tropneolums, too, of 


Oxalis cernua.— The Bermuda 
Buttercup, as this is popularly 
termed, well expresses the tint 
of its blossoms, but, for all this, 
it is not a native of Bermuda at 
all. but, in common with the 
majority of the genus, it comes 
from Cape Colony. Btside this, 
it is widely naturalised in differ¬ 
ent parts of the globe, notably 
along the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The term Bermuda was 
applied to this Oxalis from the 
tact that it is one of the plants 
that has been largely grown 
there for c mmercial purposes, 
but I do n; t think that it has turned 
cut to be so remunerative as Lilium 
Harrisi. It forms a delightful feature 
in the greenhouse at the present time, and is 
equally effective whether grown in pots or in 
suspended baskets. The ample three-lobed 
leaves are of a rich, pleasing green tint, and 
the many-flowered umbels of blossoms are 
freely borne. The individual flowers are about 
the diameter of a shilling, There is a variety 
(flore-pleno) wim HauWe flowers, but, from 
my point (of =ylt|w, at least , .itTis f^sT'desirable 
than the type. The" tubers oT this Oxalis can 
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he purchased iu the autumn, and will grow 
readily iu a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
dried cow-manure, and sand. Half a dozen 
tubers in a pot 5 inches in diameter will make 
effective little masses. If 6-inch pots are used 
they will not need such constant attention in 
watering. This Oxalis was introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope as long ago as 1757, 
but it is only within the last few years that it 
has been grown to any extent.—X. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE AURICULA. 

The recent annual exhibition of the National 
Auricula Society serves to remind readers 
familiar with it that there dees exist a body 
that is assumed specially to devote its atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of what used to be, 
at any rate, a favourite garden flower. But 
the operations of the National Society seem, 
so far as the Auricula lover is concerned, to 
be severely limited to those of the choicer 
forms, which have to be grown in pots under 
lass to enable them to live, thrive, and pro- 
uce their flowers in the best possible condi¬ 
tion. Of growers of “ shows ” and “ alpines ” 
under glass, for competition or for own 
pleasure, the numbers are very limited, and, 
as the competitions at the National Society’s 
shows evidence, hardly increase. But of 
growers of the hardy bolder section of 
Auriculas there are many thousands, and yet 
the society, apparently, docs nothing to pro¬ 
mote the interests of that section of their 
favourite flower, even in the smallest way. 
That is much to be regretted, seeing that 
border Auriculas, now flowering so freely in 

? ;ai*dens, do make in the spring very delight- 
ul features, and merit even much more 
culture and popularity than they now 
have. If, as compared with the Polyanthus, 
the colour of the flowers is less varied or 
effective in the Auricula, at least the plants 
are hardier, and by their spreading habit of 
growth lend themselves to propagation more 
readily. Polyanthuses when divided often die. 
Auriculas in sending up each crown or shoot 
on a separate stem can be divided readily, 
and there is no better time for doing so than 
the moment flowering is over. Then, if 
plants be lifted and divided, the root-stem 
cut off just beneath the freshest roots, and 
the portion prepared be either put, into a pot 
or planted in good sandy soil on a shaded 
border, new roots are soon made, and robust 
plants are thus easily produced. In this way 
any specially good varieties, obtained by pur¬ 
chase or from seed, can be increased, and in 
a year or two run into dc.zpns. Border Auri¬ 
culas seed freely, and seed is cheap. Seed¬ 
ling plants are also cheap, and in a hardy 
plant nursery it is possible often to have a 
selection from hundreds at but 3d. or 4d. each 
when in bloom. Such plants, if at once got 
into 5 inch pots, or planted cut in a shady 
position, will invariably do well, and carry 
several trusses of bloom the following year, j 
Growers of border Auriculas should aim to 
obtain plnnts devoid of powder, sturdy and i 
close in habit, with large, brightly-coloured ' 
flowers, borne on stiff, erect stems. All those 
with dull flowers should be discouraged. If 
ruthlessly destroyed, and only bright, effec¬ 
tive ones encouraged, very great advance 
might be made in the border Auriculas. 

If the National Society were as much con¬ 
cerned for the improvement of this section 
as it is for the pretty, but less useful, florists’ 
sections, it w'ould commence by offering prizes 
for six plants in bloom lifted from the open 
ground, and shown in a small basket or box. 
Any plants found to have been grown in pots 
within six months should be rigidly disquali¬ 
fied. Thnt so much is not done in this way 
seems all the more odd, as the society offers 
rizes for Polyanthuses so lifted and ex- 
ibited, and which make most attractive 
features at the annual show's. 

Whilst revelling in a comparatively de¬ 
position, where roots can run deep, yet the 
Auricula is rather impatient of a position 
that is too much exposed to the sun, not 
only in the early spring, especially under 
such strong sun w'armth as is just now r being 
experienced, the leawrtHag and flmfeM soon 
wither] but in suminferrjgfofrth fc/t^^inuch 
checked by the heat aWfitrough^jhiiiicl in a 


hot position to enable the crowns to produce 
| those fine trusses which are in the spring so 
| desirable. Generally, a position that is 
shaded for a few- hours at midday, where the 
soil is deep and cool, yet not rich, and with 
some large stones lying about on the surface 
between the plants, suits them best. But, all 
the same, let the position and soil be what 
I they may, they arc wonderfully aecominoda- 
1 ting, a characteristic which should commend 
j Auriculas to these who, having but very small 
| gardens, especially in towns, are anxious to 
grow- those plants which are suitable, and 
give an adequate return in flowers fi,r the 
trouble involved. 1 could wish some amateur 
having ample time at disposal and heart in 
| the work would raise what may he regarded 
• as an ideal hardy border strain. Not florists’ 
varieties, but only good hardy border cues 
should be selected for the purpose. If one 
| plant alone gave the highest qualities, destroy 
all others, or remove it so soon as the quality 
of its flowers and stems is seen to some 
| place remote, when seed that has not been 
; the product of cross-fertilisation might be 
secured. If seed to commence operations 
j must be purchased, no time should be wasted 
■ in getting it and sowing it at once on well 
drained sandy soil in shallow pans, just cover¬ 
ing the seeds, which may be gently 
1 pressed into the soil with the points of the 
: fingers, then as gently watered and stood in 
I a cool-frame or beneath a west w-all, where 
! it can be shaded with newspaper till growth 
begins. Auricula seed invariably germinates 
better if sown so soon as it is ripe, but now- 
} that is not possible, and time is everything, 
j When seed is of the previous year's saving, 
growth is slow and irregular, so that much 
patience is needful. Tne plants also grow 
i slowly. In the meantime, the chance cf 
| picking up some good varieties now- cheaply 
' should not be lost sight of. A. D. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM ON THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

For the past three weeks the reck garden 
i has been very gay, in spite cf the rough, 
cold weather, and there has been, and still 
1 is, a plentiful display of bloom, mainly fur- 
■ nislied by various bulbous ‘plants. Of these 
| the Chionodoxas were the first to open, the 
| variety named gigantea being particularly 
j fine and much more robust than the type, 
j Bulbocodium vernum flowered, if anything, 
earlier than the Chionodoxas, and the pur- 
j plish-coloured blooms formed a welcome bit 
j of colour. It is a pity that slugs are so fond 
I of eating these flowers, and, if not well looked 
after, they soon irretrievably damage them. 
Seilln bifolia and its white variety have also 
flowered most freely, and have added their 
quota to the general display. The Siberian 
variety (S. sibirica) is now fast coming into 
bloom ; all that is wanted being a few- sunny 
days, when the charming bright blue flowers 
will form quite a host in themselves. An¬ 
other exceedingly pretty flowering bulbous 
plant now r in bloom is Puschkinia seilloides. 
The flowers are produced in compact trusses, 
nine to ten in a truss, the stalk being about 
7 inches long. The colour of the flowers is 
white, delicately shaded with porcelain-blue, 
and in each petal there is a distinct line or 
rib of dark blue, which renders them very 
striking. The flowers are not unlike a 
miniature form of Tritelein uniflora, a few 
blooms of which are just beginning to unfold. 
The Grape Hyacinths are already in full 
flower in some portions of the reck garden, 
while in others another week or ten days will 
| be requisite to bring the flower-spikes to per- 
| fection. The w-ell-known variety Heavenly 
Blue is well worthy of the eulogies that one 
hears passed upon it, for it stands a long way 
ahead of the ordinary variety. To this list 
must be added the miniature Daffodils, the 
■ first to unfold its flowers being the charming 
| dwarf N. minimus, then there were N. minor ! 
j and N. nanus, both of which, like the firat- 
i named, are dwarf yellow Trumpet varieties, 
and gems for the rock garden. N. triandrus 
albus (Angel’s Tears) has also flowered well, 
and the same remark applies in an equal de- 
! gree to N. Maeleai, which is more robust 
| than the foregoing. Three other varieties 
| well suited for this same purpose are the 
early flowering yellow- Hoop Petticoat and 


the miniature form of it, the flowers of both 
always being noticeable when seen growing in 
| a good-sized clump. The third is the lovely 
j N. cyclamineus, without which no collection 
1 of dwarf Narcissi would bo complete. This 
has bloomed more freely, though later, than 
last year, but this is not to be wondered at 
when the varying climatic conditions of the 
past six weeks are taken into consideration. 

Ashford. Kent. A. 


j THE BEDDING CALCEOLARIA. 

Few things bloom and do so well in a shady 
border as this useful old-fashioned border 
plant. I have used it for this purpose many 
years, with almost, if not quite, unvarying 
success. In fact, I do not remember a single 
instance of its failure to bloom in the situa¬ 
tion referred to. Last year, not overdone 
with sunshine, 1 planted a line close to the 
foot of a low north wall, only 6 feet from the 
front wall of the dwelling-house, and the 
plants bloomed satisfactorily through the 
whole season. I know T of no other flowering 
plant that would have done so w’ell in the 
same position. The direction of the row- was 
from east to west, so it will be seen that the 
plants got but little diffused daylight, and 
! sunshine only for a short time before six in 
1 the morning and after six in the evening. It 
must be remembered of the yellow Calceo¬ 
laria that its bright colour enlivens a shady 
border. Another thing that can be said in 
its favour is that there are few plants the 
j cuttings of which can be rooted so readily, 

I and that are so little liable to injury from 
; cold weather as those of the Calceolaria. 
But it must be remembered that it will scon 
come to grief if coddled in a warm green¬ 
house. I was glad to see a short time ago in 
Gardening a notice from a correspondent 
in relation to the hardiness of the rooted 
Calceolaria cuttings. For years, by way cf 
trial, I have exposed Calceolaria cuttings the 
whole of the winter to the open air, with 
only the shelter of an outside wall, and they 
have survived the ordeal. I remember one 
very cold winter, some fifteen or sixteen years 
j ago, I had a box of these cuttings in the open 
: garden, not .under the shelter of a wall, and 
as the weather was getting colder I placed a 
bag over the box, but one cold night the bag 
| got blown off by the wind. Still, when the 
| frost broke up 1 found that I had a fair per- 
’ centage of survivals. L. C. K. 

I Kart South sea. 


THE WILD GARDEN. 

! What a transformation has been effected 
1 since sunny skies have displaced the dull, 

! grey atmosphere with which we have been 
onlv too familiar since the early days of 
March ! When the change came the bh s- 
! soms of Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Forget-me- 
nots, and other things unfolded rapidly, and 
in the space of a few days what was at one 
time but a meagre display has been trans- 
i formed into a beautiful floral picture. 1 use 
Myosotis dissitiflora for carpeting ilie ground 
| with wherever possible, and a more beauti¬ 
ful setting for many things, including Nar¬ 
cissi and early-flowering Tulips, cannot be 
had. Another beautiful blue flowering sub¬ 
ject, which, although not blooming with the 
same profusion, is the Blue-eved Mary 
(Omphalodes verna). This spreads with great 
rapidity if planted in a moist, shady spot. 
Near to this is a good-sized group of the wild 
reddish-hued Violet, which has now got 
thoroughly established, while the common, 
but deliciously scented, white variety has 
flowered with* the greatest freedom. All 
the cultivation necessary with these wild 
Violets is to prevent their becoming choked 
with long Grass, and to give the crowns a 
top-dressing of fine soil each autumn. 
Fritillaria Meleagris in variety is just open¬ 
ing its flowers. The Snake’s-heads do well 
naturalised in the Grass, if the precaution is 
taken to give them some good compost at the 
start. Polyanthuses I have never had finer, 

| both as regards the size of bloom and purity 
of colour. At one time I was afraid they 
would not. have reached their usual standard 
of excellence, because the foliage was so 
sparse, but fit is astonishing how they have 
made amends for this during_ the past ten 
dayC r J'i{.e'fJeZartLiUan|ted iir all available spots 
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in great numbers ; many of them are allowed 
to seed, but the progeny is not so good either 
in habit or in the robust character of flower- 
Btems and size of truss as the parent, so I 
make a point of raising from one to two 
thousand annually from seed gathered from 
the finest coloured flowers, cn purpose to 
maintain the strain at as high a standard as 
possible. Tulips of the early-flowering sec¬ 
tion I planted in a pretty liberal manner in 
the Grass. These make a wonderful display 
each spring in their masses of colour. They 
have a backing of hundreds of the Pcet’s 
Narcissus. 

Turning to the Daffodils, there were, of 
course, a great many in flower before the 
advent of the warmer w’eather. All the 
same, I have never had so many varieties 
open at one and the same time before as now, 
so that the retarding influence of the cold 
weather has served but to enhance the dis¬ 
play of this particular and all-popular flower. 
The hardy Cyclamens lasted in good ccndition 
much longer than usual ; in fact, there are 


warm, sheltered part of the rock garden, and 
forms quite a bright patch of colour. The 
foliage and habit of growth are the exact 
counterpart of those of the Wood Anemone, 
the only difference being in the colour of the 
flowers. It is a charming early spring-flower¬ 
ing subject for the rockery, and, once esta¬ 
blished, gives no further trouble. It likes a 
sandy, loamy soil, with a sprinkling of old 
lime or a little chalk added.—A. W. 


Madonna Lilies in the most perfect health, 
its sweet, double Rockets, Cabbage Roses, 
Stocks, and its narrow path edged with 
Arabis, Aubrietia, or some other low-growing 
flowering plant. Beautiful floral edgings add 
much to the attractiveness of any garden, and 
there is no better subject for these than the 
tvhite Pink, as is evidenced by the accom¬ 
panying illustration. When in flower it 
forms a sheet of white, and its delicious per¬ 
fume scents the surrounding air, while when 
out of bloom the grey-green of the foliage 
has a pleasing effect. The culture of the 
white Pink and its varieties is extremely 
simple, all that is required to effect propaga¬ 
tion being the severing of the growths with 
from 6 inches to 9 indies of woody stalk in 
July or August, planting these in a trench so 
that only the leaves are exposed, and making 
the ground firm. Other pretty edging plants 
besides these already mentioned are the Foam- 
flower (Tiarella cordifolia), the golden 
Alyssum saxatile, and its lemon-coloured 
variety, and the well-known London Pride 
(Snxifraga umbrosa). 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


AN EDGING OF WHITE PINKS. 

In gardens of to-day the centres of attraction 
are many. To some the serried ranks of 
Hyacinths, the blaze of colour of the Tulips, 
and masses of Daffodils in the spring beds ap¬ 
peal, followed by the usual routine of summer 
bedding with its inevitable Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and blue Lobelias, with their 
garish colour scheme. Others affect the her¬ 
baceous border, where from spring until late 
autumn charming hues discreetly blended or 
contrasted are provided, though never at any 


SOWING. 

Many people cover small seeds with too much 
soil. Hundreds of packets of small seeds 
are wasted in this way every year, and the 
seedsman is blamed for supplying bad seed. 
Seeds of this kind should be only slightly 
covered, and many very fine kinds need no 
covering. They should be placed in a pit or 
house, and be shaded till they begin to come 
up. Pans, boxes, pots, etc., may be covered 
with glass, a mat, bag, or paper, or anything 
to keep the soil moist. They should be 
examined daily and lightly moistened. No 
place is so suitable as a pit or a frame. The 
old hot-bed method is not surpassed. Many 
mistakes are also made when the seeds begin 
to germinate by removing them from these 
moist places into dry ones on shelves. If 
close attention is not given to shading, etc., 
the seedlings are ruined in a few hours. Far 
better allow them to remain in some semi- 
shady position, bringing them gradually 
into the light. In watering small seeds great 
care is necessary. Frequently one sees the 
soil washed into a mound on one side of the 
pot, carrying the seed with it. 

Last autumn, wishing to try seed of Pri¬ 
mula obconica, I sowed some on the rough 
peat of Orchid pots, and on the surface soil 
of many other plants in warm-houses, giving 
them no covering. Now’ I have any quantity 
of plants. No attention was given beyond 
the usual watering and syringing. Failures 
again often arise from keeping seedlings when 
coming up too close. In this way they damp 
off. Immediately seedlings are through they 
should be placed where the air is kept mov¬ 
ing, and in this way they gain strength. Too 
much heat is injurious to the constitution of 
many things in their early stages. 

With many hardy flower seeds the treat¬ 
ment is such that it is little wonder if many 
fail to germinate. Many have the soil too 
rough, and others make it too fine. The for¬ 
mer encourages slugs, etc., to get under the 
lumps, eating the seedlings before they come 
through the ground, and no amount of 
dusting with lime, etc., will keep them 
down. I have had failures w’ith Beet, Car¬ 
rots, etc., in seasons w’hen it was difficult to 
work the soil down fine. In such cases I sift 
old potting soil, adding some wood-ashes, 
etc., and covering with this. When the soil 
is pasty it is unwise to rake it down fine, 
especially if heavy, as it will adhere so closely 
as to form a crust over the seed, often choking 
it. I prefer, when in this state, to slightlv 
cover the seed, waiting for a fine day to work 
the surface down. I am convinced if growers 
with heavy soils resorted to covering with 
open, sifted material the results would repay 
the extra trouble. In a season like this, 
when the soil has been wet for months, it will 
on strong land, be difficult to get a good seed¬ 
bed. Many sow r seed in dry soil instead of 
moistening it some time previous to sowing. 
Many times I have reported t&iilTting branches 
of evergre^np, ( eteipcove^ing ikfr ground, and 
have used summer-pruningb from fruit-trees 


lU*ini»sU*r, Hill House, 


>m a photograph sent by Mr 
FiOstwithiel, Cornwall. 


time is there a solid'mass of colour from end 
j to end and front to back. The rock garden is 
year by year extending the roll of its devotees, 
for in its precincts the flowers are brought 
j near to the eye, and the alpine gems that star 
the rock crevices with their lovely blossoms 
well repay a close inspection as they carpet a 
ledge or spread a filigree network of foliage 
and flower over the perpendicular stone. In 
the lake float the glorious Water Lilies, and 
I in the bog garden are Trilliums, Swamp 
Lilies, Lady’s Slippers of many kinds, and a 
host of beautiful and interesting plants. The 
charms of the wild garden, owing to persis¬ 
tent advocacy, have at length been recognised, 
and the gardening public is beginning to 
realise that natural surroundings add infi¬ 
nitely to the beauty of flowers, and slowly our 
woods and dales, stream sides, and hollow 
| lanes are becoming the homes of thousands 
upon thousands of fair plants. In treating of 

J the various phases of gardening one garden 
that well merits attention has been neglected. 


yet a few stray blooms on them. The Lent«n 
Hellebores gave a good account of themselves, 
and it is doubtful if they have ever flowered 
with greater vigour and profusion, and the 
Christmas Roses have, of course, faded long 
since. The Chinese Anemone (A. ohinensis) 
is pushing up fast. This, although not very 
showy, is an excellent plant for naturalising, 
and it soon spreads. In a large bed of Lily 
of the Valley, situated in a'sheltered nook, 
the flower-spikes can just be discerned, and 
will ere long form a very attractive feature 
in what is, for the time being, one of, if not 
the most attractive departments of the gar¬ 
den. There are also numerous other things 
that will be flowering in the near future, 
which space will not admit of being detailed, 
but sufficient has already been mentioned to 
show what a wealth of flowers may be had 
at this season of the year, apart from the 
garden proper, and that at no very great cost. 


Anemone ranunculoldes. A 
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off when the plants were well through the 
ground. Sowing in narrow drills is to he con¬ 
demned, seeing the plants come up so weakly. 
I have now (end of March) a fine lot of 
Pea Chelsea Gem. The seed was put in bv 
making holes at equal distances apart witfi 
a dibber, the soil being too wet to work. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Tooth wort (I»athrsea Squamarla).-1 

would he obliged if you would kindly tell me the 
narrv* of enclosed plant? It is growing under Elm 
and Beech-trees here, and when it springs lip the 
earth around looks as if a can of water had been 
poured upon it.— Colonel A. Gardner. 

[The specimen you send is the common 
Luthnca, orToothwort (Lathnca Kquamaria). 
This has a fleshy, erect stem, about a foot 
high, leafless, but furnished with numerous 
fleshy scale-like bracts, and dull purple or 
flesh-coloured drooping flowers, which grow 
on two rows on the same side of the stem. 
The root, which is parasitic on the roots of 
various trees, more especially the Hazel, is 
branched and clothed with numerous fleshy 
scales. It belongs to the Broom Rapes 
(Orobanche).] 

Carnations and Picotees.— Kindly tell me what 
is the difference between a Carnation, a Picotee, and 
a Pink.—W. B. 

[Carnations and Picotees belong to Dian- 
thus caryophvllus. Pinks are of a distinct 
species—viz., Dianthus plumarius—have di¬ 
verse habits of growth and flowering, having 
dense, dwarf shoots, easily propagated by 
cuttings, and have smaller flowers on shorter 
stems, and usually richly perfumed. Pinks 
are far more perennial than Carnations. 
Garden Pinks are chiefly of self colours, and 
many have serrated edges to the petals. The 
florist’s Pink generally has smooth petals and 
what are called laced edgings, the petals 
generally having a white ground and well de¬ 
fined margins or edgings of some dark colour. 
Pinks usually bloom several weeks before 
Carnations. The hardier or border varieties 
do well in almost any position, but the 
florists’ varieties are much more tender, and 
need great care and attention. Carnations 
are numerously divided. The florists’ sec¬ 
tions, such as are grown by them for exhibi¬ 
tion, include seifs of diverse hues, white, 
yellow, red, scarlet, crimson, purple, etc. 
Flaked, white grounds having flakes of red, 
rose, scarlet, crimson, purple, and other tints, j 
Bizarres, also diverse, in which there are tw’o 
colours in the flakes on a diverse-coloured 
ground ; Fancies, made up of many strange 
and pretty combinations of colours ; Picotees, 
the true old form of which is found in white 
ground petals, having either heavy or very 
fine edges of rose, red, crimson, etc., and 
many yellow’ grounds, w ith somew hat splashed 
nr flaked markings of diverse hues. Picotees 
generally have a less robust habit than have 
Carnations.] 

Pansy and Viola - I shall he glad if you w ill 
kindly enlighten me as to the difference between a 
Pansy and a Viola. ~ W. B. 

[The tufted Pansies (Violas) are hybrids of 
Pansies and alpine Violets. The term 
“ tufted ” has been very properly used to dis¬ 
tinguish plants of a "spreading habit, like 
Pinks, Aubrietia, and alpine Violets. The 
florists’ Pansy is not so free and continuous 
flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as after pro¬ 
ducing one or two huge blooms its flowers 
diminish in size and dwindle into insignifi¬ 
cance. The Tufted Pansy, on the other hand, 
will continue to bloom from April to October, 
and even later. The Pansy is more a florists’, 
and the Tufted Pansy more a gardeners’, 
flower. Plants of the “ tufted ” habit are 
often a mass of delicate rootlets even above 
the ground, so that they are easily increased. 
Hence when older Pansies die after flower¬ 
ing, those crossed with the alpine species re¬ 
main, like true perennials, and are easily 
increased. “ Bedding Violas ” is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin, whereas 
“ Tufted Pansies ” is a good English name 
with a clear meaning. The late Dr. Stuart, 
who raised some of the best and truest of 
them, says: “Tufted Pansies are crosses 
from the garden Pansy and Viola eornuta, the 
latter being the »e**l-bearer. l|ollen frem 
V. ^or.ijijiita applied to/tl^ Fflfijyl induces a 
comnmn ‘enough \wiAV-of bSWmV Pansy- 
never the fnflv iVuit tri-owth Vfw.iinwl wlirn 


the cross is the other way. I have proved 
this by actual hand-crossing. Most strains 
of Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and in consequence lack the fibrous tufty 
root which makes the Violetta strain 
perennial.”] 

The Early or Caucasian Primrose (Primula 
ania-na).—In “The English Flower Garden” there is 
mention of Primula amcena, a variety of Primula 
which I cannot And in any catalogues of the prin¬ 
cipal florists or seedsmen. Application to a garden¬ 
ing paper brought the answer that Messrs. Barr kept 
the seeds. They, however, saying that P. Sieboldi 
is the same as P. amoena, I wrote to the director 
at Kew. Having no answer from him, I now trust 
you will forgive being troubled, and will tell me if 
the two species are the same, and, if not, where the 
seeds or plants of P. amcena may be obtained.— 
B. T. F. 

[P. aimena is allied to our common Prim¬ 
rose, but is quite distinct. The corolla is 
purplish-lilac in bud or when newly expanded, 
but turns bluish after a few’ days. The um¬ 
bel is many-flowered, and the blooms are 
borne on stems about 4 inches high. The 
blooms often come out before the snow has 
left the ground. It is earlier than the com¬ 
mon Primrose, and while that species is in 
full flow’er amcena has quite finished bloom¬ 
ing. It thrives in common borders, and is 
one of the most valuable additions to the 
early spring garden that have been made for 
many years. Perhaps some of our readers 
w’ill kindly tell us where the true plant can 
be obtained.] 

Water Zilllea for shallow tank.-I should be 
obliged to you if you would let me know which 
would be the best three or four hybrid Water Lilies 
to grow in a shallow tank—one white, red, pink, 
yellow? Also if it would matter if the tank were 
lined with lead? Would the lead have any effect on 
the plants.—0. S. W. 

[N. Froebelli (crimson), N. cdorata alba, N. 
Marliacea Chromatella, and N. Wm. Doogue 
(satiny-pink), are all likely to answer your 
purpose. We have never had any experience 
of growing Water Lilies in tanks lined with 
lead.] 

Thaliotrum tuberosum. — This is a 
diminutive form of the well-known Meadow 
Rue, both in its foliage and flowers. When 
in bloom the flower-spikes are each about 

1 foot in height, and whitish in colour. It 
succeeds in ordinary garden soil, and a small 
piece soon increases and forms a good-sized 
clump. As regards the position in which to 
plant it, I find it quite as much at home in 
semi-shade as when more in the open. The 
place where it is planted should be carefully 
noted, because when the foliage has died 
down a mistake might be made when re¬ 
planting, if any alterations are being made, 
by reason of there being nothing whatever 
above ground to denote that the spot is al¬ 
ready occupied. Autumn is a goon time to 
divide the rhizomes if an increase of stock 
is desired.—A. W. 

Adonis amurensis. The last days of 
January were brightened by the blooms of this 
early flower, which is in time of blossoming 
far in advance of its better known relative 
A. vernalis. It does well in the rock garden 
or the border, but the former is preferable 
owing to the shelter afforded by the perpen¬ 
dicular rock masses at that inclement period 
of the year. Even when snow and frost are 
experienced, the flowers, which only open in 
the sunshine, receive no damage beyond being 
temporarily laid low, resuming their upright 
position, and opening when more favourable 
weather ensues. The blossoms are each from 

2 inches to 3 inches across, and are bright 
golden-yellow’, flushed with brown on the 
under surface of the petals. The plant grows 
to a height of a foot or more, and its finely- 
cut foliage is very graceful. It is a native of 
Manchuria, whence it was introduced in 
1895.—S. W. F. 

8eneclo abrotanlfollus.— At first sight, 
the foliage of this plant might be taken for 
that of one of the Mossy Saxifrages, but a 
closer inspection at once dispels that idea. 
It is, however, a close-growing, bright green, 
tufted plant, and quickly forms a fair-sized 
clump, if accorded a position facing south. 
It. has bright crange-coloured flowers, and 
blossoms in July. Like the Foam-flower and 
many other plants of dw’arf stature, this 
Senecio should have a space or a pocket quite 
a yard in diameter devoted <o it. and it should 
also lie planted in the front or near to the 
footpath, so that it ran be the more easily 


examined. If the rock garden is large, the e 
low-growing, close-habited plants are lost to 
view’ unless they occupy a position where 
! they come immediately under the eye. A 
mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould 
suits it exactly.—G. 1*. K. 

Centiana verna. Is it not uuusually early 
; for this alpine Gentian to be in flower? A 
small tuft in the garden has been flowering 
for a fortnight, and is now (April 2nd) still 
covered with bloom. Though the whole plant 
is only 3 inches across, it is carrying fourteen 
buds and flowers, which, when open, com¬ 
pletely hide the leaves. The vivid blue of the 
blossoms, with their contrasting white eye, 
makes quite a dazzling effect in the sunlight. 
It is growing in a sunny rockery, facing 
south, in a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, with broken stone put round to keep 
the soil as moist as possible.- It is top-dressed 
two or three times a year with peat and leaf- 
mould, well shaken down between the shoots, 
and in very hot sun is slightly shaded by 
small branches stuck round it.—E. F., 
Huxham Rectory. 

8alvia farlnacea.-I first made the ac¬ 
quaintance of this variety of Salvia some five 
years ago, and was then much impressed with 
its beauty and usefulness as a half-hardy 
border plant. Since then I have seen it grow¬ 
ing and flowering in great profusion on a bor¬ 
der facing south-west in the garden attached 
to the Poet Laureate’s residence, Swinford 
Manor, the individual spikes of flower in this 
instance more closely resembling huge spikts 
of Lavender, both in form and colour, than 
anything else I can think of. I have tried 
cultivating it as a pot-plant for blooming in 
late autumn, but although it then produced 
an abundance of flowers, I was unable to 
obtain the same long, massive spikes of 
bloom, and they lacked the colour that makes 
it so conspicuous when grown in the open 
border. I have, therefore, decided to grow 
it in future for the hardy flow’er borders 
, only, and I advise those who are not ao- 
I quainted with it to purcha.se a plant or two 
and test its merits. Good sized plants, set 
out the third w’eek in May, will coniinem-c 
flowering freely by the midtile of August and 
continue to do so till cut off by frost. Befoie 
cold weather sets in two or three plants 
should b° lifted for stock purposes. These 
old plants, if cut back fairly hard, produce 
at the base of the stem an abundance of 
young growths, which can be taken off and 
struck on a mild hot-bed, either in pans cr 
pots. When rooted they are best potted up 
singly, and then, if pinched two or time 
times as growth is made, they form nice little 
bushy specimens when planting time arrives. 
When in full bloom the full height of the 
plant is from 21 feet to 3 feet. This is men¬ 
tioned so that the se who wish to give it a 
trial may know the exact position to assign 
it in the herbaceous or other borders, as the 
case may be, when planting. -A. W. 

Triteleia uniflora.- This native of Buen s 
Ayres is quite hardy in the south-west, 
w’iiere, in the month of April, it makes a 
pretty picture, naturalised by the thousand 
on gently sloping hanks. In a Cornish gar¬ 
den I know’, cjuite fifty yards of bank edging 
the main drive are white with its starry 
flowers in the spring. It will grow’ and 
flower equally well in the full sunshine or in 
a partially shaded site. Besides the pure 
white form there is a pale porcelain-blue 
variety, known as coerulea or lilacina, which 
is almost equally beautiful. Although its 
specific name is uniflora, two blooms are often 
borne on the same stem. For conservatory 
decoration the Triteleias make ornamental 
pot-plants, a number of bulbs in a 7-inch 
pot entirely hiding it with their drooping 
foliage and throwing up fifty to seventy 
flowers. In the open garden the earliest blos¬ 
soms are now expanded. It is also known as 
Milla uniflora and Brodiaea uniflora. - 
S. W. F. 

Lllium Duchartrel.— This is quite a com¬ 
mon Lily in the far west of China, where it 
ranges from Yunnan in the south to Kansu 
in the north. It grows in moist grassy 
meadow’s and shrubberies at elevations of 
8.000 feet'Htl'O.OOb QTleCt. Its reflexed flowers 
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with reddish-purple, more especially in the 
lower half. It is a very free flowering and 
striking plant in its wild state, but has not 
been long enough in this country to prove how 
it will stand our climate. 

Tufted Pansies. -Last autumn I broke up 
a number of old plants, dibbling the cuttings 
—some of them half-rooted then, others mere 
thin slips—into a mixture of road-scrapings 
and common garden soil, and, beyond re¬ 
ceiving water and a little ventilation dur¬ 
ing the winter, they have been no trouble. 
To-day they all look fresh and well, and some 
of them are beginning to bloom, and will be 
put into their summer quarters shortly. There 
is such a delightful assortment of colours 
nowadays in Tufted Pansies, and they can be 
used for so many purposes in a garden that 
it is a poor garden that will not grow some. 
If you want to cover a rock garden and have 
a show all the summer, plant Tufted Pan¬ 
sies ; if you have a Rose-bed that wants car¬ 
peting, give the Pansies a trial. I am con¬ 
vinced that if those who spend large sums on 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS (N. 
PAPYRACEUS.) 

The illustration gives an excellent idea of this 
valuable kind, so much grown and used as an 
| early forcing variety. From quite eurly in 
the autumn immense quantities reach the 
I chief markets of England, and with open 
I weather there is little or no diminution of 
supplies for months together. As an out-of- 
door variety it is less extensively employed, 
because the bulbs, if of French growth, start 
too early for an average English winter. In 
this way disfigurement, of the flowers fre¬ 
quently results, and, of course, in certain dis¬ 
tricts the fog pest does not improve the 
whiteness of the blossoms. Bulbs that are 
later planted—say, during November—are 
less inclined to make an early start in the 
first season, and in this way may escape much 
of what is noted above. In after years, how- 
' ever, the same bulbs gradually come into line, 



Paper-white Narcissus (N. papyraeeus). From a photograph sent by Mr. C. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


flower gardening would give these charming 
plants a trial they would not regret it, for 
it is possible by planting these things to have 
the borders filled with blossoms from May 
to October.— Derby. 

Androsace sarmentosa. -The rosettes of this 
charming alpine are now commencing to grow freely. 
Owing to having taking the precaution to place a 
sheet of glass over each group of plants to keep them 
dry during the past winter, I have not lost a single 
piece, which clearly proves that it is the damp and 
not the extreme cold which is answerable for so 
many losses among nlpines. Mine is a particularly 
good variety, which came from the garden of the 
late Rev. H. d'Ombrain.—A. W. 


Antirrhinums.— For a comparatively small sum 
one may get a packet of seed or procure a number 
of plants of Antirrhinums that will make a garden 
showy for weeks together. They may be used with 
very good ertect not only in beds and borders, but in 
the rock garden; and, though one may often keep 
cld plants from year to year, they are never quite 
so satisfactory as when raised from seed annually 
and put out in May. Often in soil that is poor and 
dry. Antirrhinums give a good account of them¬ 
selves, and It is in this connection that they prove 
useful in the rock garden, where moisture runs away 

quickly and it is difficult to Jother thin- 

dry time. The cheapness of the plriMs jk 
in planting tn^m liberally whfcn lit 

Townsman. ^ 


and by their later flowering are more service¬ 
able in out-of-door gardening. Taken all in 
all, however, the chief value of a white flower 
is its purity, and this can only be preserved 
to the fullest extent when frame or other pro¬ 
tection is afforded. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-branches in water. Mrs. Hepburn 
need not have troubled to give the Pear- 
branch hot water or to have changed it so 
often. Sprays of Hawthorn, Cherry, Apple, I 
Almond, Daphne, etc., all do well when 
placed in water. The pink-flowering Cur¬ 
rant looks especially pretty, as it is a pure 
white when grown indoors—at any rate, with 
me. Of the latter I have had a succession of 
sprays in flower since the beginning of 
February.—G. S. C. 


Plants for old root (Strode ).—You can put in 
some of the Tropjeolums, as T. oannriense and 
i. Lobbianuin, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Creeping 
Jenny, Vincas, or Ivy in some of its many forms 
with, as you suggest, bulbs in the coming autumn.’ 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Forced shrubs arc now 
| very bright. Rhododendrons which have been 
I brought on quietly are lovely, as are also 
Lilacs, Laburnums, and Roses. After flower¬ 
ing these will be pruned back and placed in 
j cool-house to make wood, and will then be 
1 plunged outside to ripen. This course should 
1 be taken with all shrubs which are required 
to flower next winter or early in spring. 
Lilies of various kinds are a necessity in the 
conservatory. I,. Harrisi is now in bloom, 
without touching the retarded stock, and L. 

, longiflortim is almost ready in quantity. Close 
behind are various forms of lancifolium. L. 
giganteum makes a fine specimen in a pot 
I under glass in a cool conservatory. It is 
j liable to damage from winds outside. The 
! double Tiger Lily succeeds well under pot 
j culture, and the flowers last well and are 
nice for cutting. It is more elegant than the 
type. All the plants are growing freely now, 
nnd any repotting required should have*atten¬ 
tion now. Pruning and training should also 
be seen to. Under the term pruning will be 
included the pinching or stopping so necessary 
to young growing specimens, especially to 
such things as Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Salvias, etc. Acacias have pretty 
well ceased flowering, and should be pruned 
back. Azaleas after flowering require syring¬ 
ing, to encourage growth and to keep the 
plants clean,but thrips have given less trouble 
| since the vaporiser was introduced. Old 
plants of Bouvardias which have been resting 
in a cool-house are now breaking strongly, 
and may be repotted. These plants are best 
! grown cool. We have had them flower well 
j turned out with the Chrysanthemums in the 
summer. They are very sturdy and strong 
when grown in* the open’air. Of course, cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots should be struck in 
heat, but they will be given cool treatment 
in the summer. 


wiwisi— uf uusuuieq iiecfnhurv 

] now from 10 a.m. till 2.30 in the afternoon 
during bright days, with abundance of mois- 
| ture in the atmosphere. This may, unless 
the water is pure enough for syringing, be 
obtained by damping floors and walls. Pro- 
I pagation of many things will still be going 
on. Poinsettias 'which have been cut down 
to obtain cuttings will break again from the 
base, and then if some of the old soil is 
picked aw’ay and a shift given into a size 
larger pot, each plant will throw several good 
heads of bracts that will come in useful. The 
same course may be adopted with old plants 
of Euphorbia jacquiniteflora. There will be 
no difficulty in working up a stock of Be¬ 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine if good cuttings 
can be obtained, and plants which have ex¬ 
hausted themselves with flowering will 
scarcely throw’ good cuttings. These must 
come from plants which w r ere cut down before 
exhaustion had set in. The same course 
should be taken with other winter-flowering 
Begonias. Some of the older kinds, such as 
B. insignia, fuchsioidcs, and manicata, are 
still worth growing, and the varieties of Be¬ 
gonia Rex may be propagated now by divi¬ 
sion or cuttings of the leaves. Leaves will 
form tubers that will afterwards develop foli¬ 
age, if the midrib is divided without severing 
the leaf altogether, and laid flat on pans of 
sandy peat and kept warm and shaded. There 
is some training to do now with such things 
as Allamandas and Dipladenias. Take the 
young shoots up into the light near the glass 
and a truss of blossoms will appear at the 
end of every well ripened shoct. 

Ferns In warm-houses. -Adiantums are 
now in good colour, and are growing freely. 
If required for cutting, do not shade too 
heavily, and ventilate freely. Ferns need a 
good supply of water, and the syringe should 
not be used much on Maiden hairs, especially 
when the growth is young. These are oftfn 
wanted in small pots for room and table de¬ 
coration, and seedlings are best for the pur¬ 
pose. Nice little plants may be had in 
thumb-pots. Small Pterises are also useful, 
and those Ferns which produce spores freely 
may be easily raised in .this. way. The most, 
beautiful Maiden hair iM"'of course. Far- 
leyense. f- aWiBdp<js I Matt^'/.spores, 
so must “be' pr.Spngated bv division rf il.c 
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crowns. For this purpose the stock from the 
division of young plants is much the best 
and strongest. Ferns must have shade, and 
water must be given freely. Fern-balls and 
baskets should be dipped in a tank or pail 
when dry. 

Late Vinery. —The disbudding or thinning 
will all be done now, and the shoots regulated 
and partly tied down. These want delicate 
handling, especially where the Vines are very 
vigorous. Do not permit the ends of the 
shoots to touch the glass. Stop as soon as 
two leaves appear beyond the bunch. Old | 
Vines may be improved by taking up a young j 
shoot from the base, trained in such a posi- ! 
tion as to give the foliage a fair amount of j 
light. Train so as to secure a good breadth j 
of foliage without overcrowding. One good, j 
well-developed leaf will do better work than 
two small ones, and the buds or eyes at the j 
base will produce better bunches" than can | 
be had where the foliage is crowded. Aim at I 
keeping the night temperature up to nearly 
60 degs., and just a little warmth in the pipes 
will do that. We cannot do altogether with¬ 
out fires just yet, still there are nights now 
when fires are not wanted. 

Watering inside borders.— When the bor¬ 
ders are well drained, and the Peaches and j 
Vines in vigorous health, it is not easy to [ 
overwater at this season. Still, this is a ; 
matter one cannot lay down rules for. -It is 
very easy to advise when the roots are 
dry giving a good soaking of tepid water, 
with something in it, but the man on the 
spot must be the best judge, as he alone | 
knows all the local conditions. All we can j 
say definitely is in dry, hot weather like the ! 
present do not sparo the water for inside i 
borders, and when the change comes, as come ! 
it will, do not make the atmosphere stuffy j 
with constant watering. The ventilation will 
be closely watched. No harm is likely to be 
done by early closing after 3.30 p.m., but if 
a house is closed in the morning after six 
o’clock the foliage is preparing for the red- 
spider that will come later; besides, a stuffy 
atmosphere in the morning will give rise to 
other disagreeable troubles. 

CU0Umber8.— This last week has been 
splendid for Cucumbers. All that they re¬ 
quire with the brilliant sunshine is plenty of 
moisture in the atmosphere and a little stimu¬ 
lant, varying it occasionally, to keep the roots 
up to the work. This stimulant may b? mixed 
with the material used for top-dressing. 
There is nothing better for Cucumbers than 
gocd turfy loam. This gives substance to the 
growth, and this again throws out the fruits 
in abundance. 

Plants in the house.— Now that the warm 
weather has come there will be a craving fc r 
green things, such as graceful Ferns and 
Palms. The Kentias are gocd lasting Palms. 
K. Belmoreana is of graceful dwarf growth, 
Fosteriana grows taller and has breeder foli¬ 
age ; the last is a gocd plant for the entrance 
hall and corridors. The Pterises are the 
hardiest and most useful Ferns for rooms, 
and Aspidistras are the most satisfactory j 
plants where gas is burnt. j 

Outdoor garden.— Recently planted trees ! 
and shrubs will require water during dry 
weather till the roots become active. Even 
when the planting wns done in autumn and 
the plants have been mulched, some water 
will be required, and it is often more bene¬ 
ficial to sprinkle the foliage with the syringe 
or hose than to water the roots overmuch. 
Very often amateurs delay watering till the 
foliage of evergreens turns brown, and it is 
then too late. Hollies and other evergreens 
will move safely now, but it is net wise to 
move them long distances during this dry, 
hot weather. V aluable specimens should be 
shaded, if possible. A mat or a couple of 
yards of canvas are not difficult to fix up to 
stakes cn the south side. It is the neglect of 
small details that leads to failure. Borders 
or hedges of Lavender may be planted now. 
A little lime or chalk in the soil is beneficial. 
Hardy annuals of all kinds may still be sown. 
If the soil is very dry, moisten the spots 
where the seeds are sown, and cover with dry 
sifted soil and shade for a few days, and then 
every good seed wilLgrow. Stocks Ind Asters 
may be sown outsitfe forfkte bldbijni^g. All 
tender annuals sowiKhr ntfxes aA now being 


pricked into other boxes or into frames. 
These things harden best in cool-frames, kejjt 
close and shaded for a few days till their 
roots are active. 

Vegetable garden.— Sow Cucumber and 
Melon seeds for filling spare frames by-and- 
bye. These must be started in a warm-house 
or pit. Vegetable Marrows and ridge Cu¬ 
cumbers will be in time enough if started in 
a cool frame, and the plants will be sturdier. 
Potatoes in turf pits should be earthed up 
and be covered up at night. Prepare trenches 
for late Peas. It is better to have the rows 
10 feet or 12 feet apart, with Potatoes or 
Cauliflowers between, or Spinach may be 
sown between the rows. Trenches for the 
early Celery may be prepared if the land is 
vacant, and the ridges planted w r ith Lettuces. 
If there is a warm spot in front of a forcing- 
house, plant a row or two of early dwarf j 
Kidney Beans. The small early Cabbages on j 
the south border may have a string of matting 
placed rather loosely round each plant to j 
draw the leaves up round the heart. They 
will be fit for use a week earlier. Prick out 
Celery in a frame. Place a 2-inch layer of 
short manure in the bottom, and make it firm. 
On the manure place 3 inches of good soil and j 
prick out the plants 5 inches apart. When ! 
the time comes for lifting they will move with j 
balls without check. Sow a few seeds of red ' 
Celery outside for late use. Celery in all 
stages of growth must have moisture. Lose 
no time now' in planting out Onions which 
have been raised under glass. If they are 
given one good soaking of water they will 
soon get established, if the surface is kept 
loose by frequent hoeing. Sow Lettuces and 
small salads frequently, and make small sow¬ 
ings of Turnips. Sow main crop of Carrots, i 
E. Hobday. 


THE COMZHO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 30th.— There is a constant stream of 
Strawberries in pots now working through 
the houses. With most of us Strawberries 
may be termed a catch crop, as wherever 
there is a shelf near the glass there is a place 
for Strawberries. The watering in summer 
weather is rather a heavy business when the 
plants are not stood in pans. We have found 
some advantage in standing the pots in 
boxes with a little gocd compost for the roots 
to work into. Watered inside fruit borders. 

May 1st. — The hce is being used a good 
deal now in fine weather to keep a loose sur- j 
face among growing plants. Sticks have I 
been placed to Sweet Peas, and strings of j 
matting tied round the clumps to keep the i 
Peas from falling out. Trenches have been ! 
prepared for late Peas, and Cauliflowers j 
planted between. The Peas will be sown in 
succession. Sowed main crop of Beet, a long- j 
rooted kind. The Egyptian Turnip rooted is ] 
grown for early use, and was sown in March. 

May 2nd. —We have been looking over 
Peaches on walls to remove fereright shoots 
and thin others where crowded. This work 
will be spread over two or three weeks. The 
Tobacco-powder is always kept handy new. 
There is nothing equal to this for killing in¬ 
sects without trouble at a trifling expense. 
Thinned early sown annuals to 4 inches apart. 
Pricked off lender annuals into boxes, and 
shifted various annual sub tropical plants, as 
we want to have strong plants in June. 

May 3rd.— Sowed Chicory in rows 15 inches 
apart. It will be thinned to 9 itiches. This 
will take the place of Endive in winter salads. 
In cutting Asparagus we are careful not to 
injure crowns growing near. I like Aspara¬ 
gus to be green at the tips, but it is very 
often heavily earthed up and very little green 
is visible. It is a matter of taste, but white 
Asparagus dees not give the true flavour. 
Sewed Turnips and Lettuces. Little and 
often is the plan of sowing these things now. 

May Jfth. —Planted cut Pentstemons and 
Antirrhinums. The latter are in separate 
colours, and will be planted in groups. Stakes 
have been placed to border plants which are 
likely to require support. Several beds have 
been cleared of bulbs ready for the summer 
flowers, but the Darwin Tulips are just com¬ 
ing into flower, and these beds will be filled 


with Begonias in June. Potting off small 
Ferns from boxes. 

May 5th. —Mulched Roses with gocd short 
manure, and scattered a little soil over the 
manure. We have been watering newly 
planted shrubs and trees, and the foliage of 
evergreens is sprinkled every sunny after¬ 
noon. Roses on walls have* been syringed 
with Quassia extract and soft-soap. It is bet¬ 
ter to prevent than cure, and if nothing is 
done insects are sure to give trouble. Potted 
off Heliotrope cuttings and shifted into larger 
pots • a few plants which are trained as 
standards. _ 

Birds in gardens.— I have noticed several 
letters from correspondents complaining of 
the damage done to fruit-trees by birds, but 
it must not be imagined that fruit-trees en¬ 
joy a monopoly of their attentions. I grow' 
but few fruit-trees, and these I have, got off 
scot free at the expense of flowering shrubs. 
Commencing directly the old leaves have 
fallen, and continuing to the time of writing, 
the stripping process of the following shrubs 
has continued until they are utterly ruined, 
for this year, at least. The attack has been 
made on Forsythia suspensa and F. inter¬ 
media, Prunus Pissardi, Excchorda grand:- 
flora, Weigela rosea, Pyrus fleribunda, 
Deutzia candidissima, Crataegus cxyacantha, 
and Syringa persiea, the flowering of all of 
which is past redemption, and most of them 
will have to form new leaf buds before they 
can make any foliage. Currants and Goose¬ 
berries have not been touched, and Pears and 
Apples, so far, have not suffered appreciably. 
Spiraea ariaefolia and Philadelphia grandi- 
florus have escaped, presumably because they 
pass through a very short period of visible 
budding. Kerria japonica also seems to be 
more or less immune. I cannot name the 
culprits, but suspect greenfinches and bull¬ 
finches, though I do not see many of these 
species about. I believe tits have a gocd deal 
to say in the matter, and have even suspected 
that "long-tailed field mice contribute to the 
destruction. Sparrows certainly do their 
share on Pyrus floribunda, and on a May- 
tree near their favourite haunts, but I do 
not think the bulk of the damage in other 
parts of the garden is done by them.—A. H. 
Wolley Eod, Walton-on Tham *, in The 
Field. 

BEES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Destroying foul brood.—I would be very thank¬ 
ful if you would let me know how to mix salicylic 
acid and soda borax for the purpose of destroying 
foul brood, which has broke i out in my hives?-BFE. 

[On the appearance of this disease the 
queen should be removed, and all cells con¬ 
taining foul-brood uncapped and sprayed with 
salicylic acid solution, made in the following 
proportions: Salicylic acid, 1 cz. ; seda- 
borax, 1 oz. ; water, four pints. The combs 
and bees should then be placed in a fresh 
hive which has previously been washed with 
above solution, the most diseased parts of the 
combs having been cut away. To ensure, 
however, the perfect eradication of a disease 
of so formidable a character, threatening, as 
it does, the destruction of the whole of the 
stocks in the locality, every endeavour should 
be made to stamp "it out thoroughly on its 
first appearance, to accomplish which the 
total destruction of all the combs in the hive 
is to be recommended, while the hive should 
■ be scalded in every part, and, when dry, linn - 
: washed thoroughly inside and out. Ti e 
j hands, and any implement used while opera- 
j ting, should be thoroughly disinfected by 
! washing in a solution of salicylic acid made 
bv dissolving a tenspoonful in a quart. < f 
boiling water, with the addition of a pinch of 
powdered borax, and used cold. In a healthy 
state the young grubs have a pearly-white ap¬ 
pearance. and he curled round at the base 
of the cell, but are found stretched cut, and 
of a brown colour in the earlier stages of the 
i disease, while in the advanced stage the cells 
> contain a dark, putrid substance, which 
; emits a most disagreeable smell, perceivable 
some distance from the hive. The diseased 
] cells, whie^ appear., singly upon the brcod 
combs, are of a dark colour, with their cap- 
' pings slightly concave and pierced, while the 
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cells containing healthy brood are of a light 
colour, and their cappings are slightly raised. 
This disease has been successfully treated by 
means of camphor. The remedy consists 
simply in placing one or two pieces of cam¬ 
phor, about the size of a walnut, wrapped 
in some thin material, on the floor board in¬ 
side tho hive. The camphor evaporates 
slowly, and can be renewed* when it has en¬ 
tirely disappeared. The camphor remedy is 
so simple in its application that the merest 
novice can do no harm by its use.—S. 8. G.] 


had been done in the garden, and that there 
were several flowers where he had seen Robin¬ 
son stop.—Mr. Dickinson said there was not 
sufficient evidence against Haley, and he dis¬ 
charged him. Robinson had "admitttd the 
art he had taken in the matter. It was too 
ad, added the magistrate, to destroy a gar¬ 
den which was made beautiful not only fcr 
the pleasure of the owner, but for the public. 
He fined Robinson 35s., and ordered him to 
pay 5s., the value of the flowers. 


BIRDS. 

Dead parrot (S. J. Ponk’in-Ilufc/iinson ). 
The internal organs of this handsome bird 
appeared to be in a perfectly healthy condi¬ 
tion. but there had evidently not been any 
food partaken of for a considerable time ; so 
that neither “ wrong feeding ” nor “ too much 
of it” was the cause of death, but more 
likely exhaustion from prolonged fasting. - 
8. S. G. 

Feeding bullfinch ( E. 1).).— The best food 
for bullfinches is Rape-seed (which should be 
scalded), with a small proportion of Canary- 
seed and a little Hemp. Give also occasion¬ 
ally a stalk of ripe Plantain-seed, a few 
Privet berries, a piece of Apple, a few twigs 
of some fruit-tree, and a little Watercress. 
It is important to limit the allowance of 
Hemp, as too free use of it tends to darken 
the plumage ; in fact, bullfinches will often 
become quite black if allowed to indulge too 
freely in Hemp. These birds should be kept 
in a cool position during the summer, as they 
are very liable to fits of apoplexy, and are 
generally very susceptible to heat, which 
affects them injuriously. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Tenant market gardener's outgoing 
rights (Subscriber).— I can best answer your 
questions by stating the exact words of the 
law and leave you to apply them to the vari¬ 
ous items in your list. “ Where,” says Sec¬ 
tion 3 of the "Market Gardeners’ Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 1895, “ it is agreed in writing that a 
holding shall be let or treated as a market 
garden,” the following is to take effect: ‘‘It 
shall be lawful fcr the tenant to remove all 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted by him 
on the holding, and not permanently set out; 
but if the tenant shall net remove such fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes before the termina¬ 
tion of his tenancy, such fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes shall remain the property of the land¬ 
lord, and the tenant shall not be entitled to 
any compensation in respect thereof.” 8o 
much for the Act of 1895. Then comes the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1900, which 
again refers to market gardens, and in its 
schedule is given a list of items in respect of 
which the tenant can claim compensation. 
That list is as follows: (1) Planting of stan¬ 
dard or other fruit-trees permanently set 
out; (2) planting cf fruit-bushes permanently 
set out; (3) planting of Strawberry plants ; 
(4) planting of Asparagus, Rhubarb, and 
ether vegetable crops which continue produc¬ 
tive for two or more years. There is this to 
be added further for your guidance (as you 
do not say how long the outgoing tenant has 
been in, nor whether he himself planted the 
old trees you refer to), that the position of a 
tenant cn January 1st, 1896, was much 
stronger in regard to claims for compensation 
than that of a subsequent tenant. It would 
be well for you to enquire as to that, and 
let me know, when, if need be, I can explain 
why. — Barrister. 

Destroying a garden.— At North London, 
Thomas Haley, 19, sawyer, of Alfred-terrace, 
Haggerston, and Edward Robinson, 16, 
labourer, of Brunswick-street, Haggerston, 
were charged before Mr. Dickinson with 
having been concerned together in stealing 
from the front garden of 266, Kingsland-read, 
a quantity cf flowers and bulbs, the property 
of the Hon. Rupert Guinness.—A constable 
said he saw the prisenexp coming fnpm the 
direction of Mr. Gninneasto fciu-tjen, >and 
Robinson, who d?opp££l VsometftiDg.^-con- 
fflfrf ^ being questioned, that lie-Jrad taken 


Winter-flowering Carnation 8cciety.— At 

a meeting recently held of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to mak?. the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the formation of a Winter-flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society, correspondence that 
had passed between Mr. Hen wood, hon. sec. 
of the National Carnation ancl Picotce 
Society, and Mr. Hayward Mathias, hon. sec. 
of the Winter-flowering Carnation Society, 
was read. It appeared from the correspon¬ 
dence that Mr. Mathias had, prior to the 
formation cf the W.F.C.S., definitely offered 
to give way to the National Carnation and 
Picotee Society in the event of that society 
wishing to deal with winter-flowering Carna¬ 
tions also. The matter of taking up winter¬ 
flowering Carnations was accordingly brought 
by Mr. Hen wood before his committee, and 
Mr. Mathias was informed cn January 5th. 
1906, ” that it was the unanimous opinion of 
the members of the N.C. and P.S. present 
that the society was not in a position to do 
so.” To make the matter perfectly clear, 
Mr. Mathias again wrote to Mr. Henwocd, on 
January 12th, 1906, to say that now he had 
received an official refusal he felt himself 
at liberty to bring the desirability of a 
society in the interests of winter-flowering 
Carnations before those who desired to see 
this section recognised. The committee de¬ 
cided that the first general meeting of the 
society should be held at Anderton's Hotel, 
Fleet-street, London, on May 29th (the open¬ 
ing day of the Temple Show), at 8 p.m. 


Weed In pond.—I have a very large pond in 
which, as the summer advances, patches of green 
weed are thrown up. Tiiese by degrees cover the 
whole surface of the water, and thus ruin its ap¬ 
pearance. I have been told that there is some 
chemical powder or solution which will destroy this 
weed without injuring the birds, swans, and moor 
fowl which live on the water. Can any reader tell 
me the name of this remedy, and how it should be 
applied?—L. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
ru'es: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jtaper only, atul addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, I\irnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should be sent to the 
I'tULiHiiKR. The name and address of the seiuler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mure 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as G ardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received . r on 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases beiiuj unrijic and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be. sent MV ca n undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Soot-water for plants (IF.).-Tie the soot up in 
a piece of coarse open calico or old muslin, then 
attach it to a stone or brickbat, and put it in a tub 
or other suitable vessel. Fill up with water, ami 
aliov it to stand for a day or two, then stir well 
several times. Let’ the liquid settle, and use in 
quite a clear state; but be careful that it is well 
diluted, as it is injurious if given too strong. 

Woodllce In frames (FA- Place a toad or two 
in the frames, ami also lay a few flower pots about 
on their sides, into which a wisp of hay has been 
thrust loosely: the wood lice will hide in the pots; 
or the pots mav contain a slice of boiled Potato as 
a bait to attract them. Once or twice a day the 
pots should be examined, and the insects killed by 
shaking them out into a bucket of boiling water. 

Making a lawn (3f). — If the surface of the 
ground has been well cultivated and made friable, 
rake off all stones that can be gathered up with a 


ing or drawing a roller over it, then level it again 
with the rake. Sow the Grass-seeds thickly, so that 
the surface appears dotted all over with them. 
Rake again and then roll. The work should be done 
in fine weather. 

Crimson - flowered Flax (Linum grandi- 

flornm) (G. H. it.).—This is a fine showy annual, 
which may be had in bloom from May to October 
by means of successional sowings. Seed sown in 
autumn will produce plants for early spring bloom¬ 
ing, and sowings made from March till June will 
yield a display in the summer and autumn. The 
flowers are of a glowing crimson colour. 

Treatment of small Vallotas (l .).-Pot them 
off at once into small pots in a compost of half loam 
and peat. Keep them for a time rather ck.se until 
they begome established, when they should get a 
free circulation of air on all favourable occasions, 
and be freely watered in hot weather. A light, airy 
greinhou.se or a frame is the best place for them 
during the summer months. The following spring 
shift them on into -li-ineh pots, and treat as before. 
The next year they should bloom freely. 

Treatment of young Dahlias (DA —The young- 
struck plants should be potted on as required, ami 
kept in a frame to make growth. It is scarcely safe 
to plant out until the first week in June, and that 
gives the plants time to grow to a good size and 
become well hardened. The dwarfer and more bushy 
the growth in the young plants, the better are they 
for planting out. The ground intended to be 
planted with Dahlias, if not already done, should 
be trenched and a good dressing of manure applied. 

Tradescantia zebrina (-Y. Y. Z.).— This plant 
lequires an average winter temperature of not less 
than 50 degs. to 55 degs., not thriving well in a cool 
greenhouse, but forming one of the best window- 
plants for a warm room. It should be grown in a 
hasket or the pot should be suspended, the shoots 
then dropping down from a dense curtain of beauti¬ 
fully-marked foliage. A rather light, moderatcly- 
licli loamy compost should he used, and goed 
drainage should be provided as abundance of water 
at the roots is needed in the summer. 

Carnation seed Now is an excellent time 

to sow seed of these plants. As a rule, it will 
germinate as freely in the open ground as Sweet 
William or any other Dianthus seed, but, of course, 
seed of choice things is best sown in pans or shallow 
boxes under glass. The seeds will come up well, if 
good, in a cold frame or greenhouse, and better, 
probably, than with bottom beat, as the seedlings 
will be’more robust. When the young plants are 
strong enough they should be pricked out thinly 
into other pans, and later on from these into the 
open ground where they are to flower. 

Tropeeolum tricolor (HA—When the plants 
have dene blooming they should be allowed to 
gradually dry off. When they have completely died 
down, the pots should be laid for a time on their 
sides under the greenhouse stage. In autumn they 
should be again repotted, though sometimes they do 
well without such attention. Loam, with a small 
proportion of peat and sand, makes a suitable 
compost for this plant. In potting, the bulbs 
should be set about 2 inches under the surface of 
the soil. When the young shoots begin to grow, 
care should be taken to well cover the base of the 
trellis with them. The top of a well furnished 
young Spruce-fir makes a good support for this 
plant, provided it has been some time cut; a balloon- 
shaped trellis is, however, generally used. 

Treatment of an Oleander (ft.).—The plant 
should be shifted at once into a compost of two-thirds 
sandy loam and one-third leaf-mould, keeping it in 
rather a close temperature for a time, but moving 
it when fully established to a position where it 
will receive abundance of sun and air. An un¬ 
heated greenhouse or frame is the best place for il. 
During the summer months copious supplies of water 
must be given; and if in hot weather, when the 
pot is full of roots, it is placed in a saucer it will 
be much benefited thereby. Occasional waterings 
with weak liquid-manure will also prove beneficial. 
Cuttings may be taken in August of the current 
season’s growth, inserting them in sandy soil, and 
placing them in a close frame until rooted. 

A garden on clay (C. W. It.).— There is no book 
specially devoted to the cultivation of clay soils, 
neither could wo devote space sufficient to deal fully 
with a subject of this kind. You may obtain such 
cheap books as “ Vegetable Culture ” and “ Garden 
Flowers and Plants.” price one shilling each, 
through npy bookseller. March would, no doubt, be 
quite soon enough to commence working a clay soil, 
as it is unwise to do so while heavy rains fall. Work 
into it plenty of long straw-dung, also, if you can 
obtain it, a few inches in thickness of street-sweep¬ 
ings, as these, being gritty, help to keep a clay soil 
open. We may be able to help you from time to 
time if you ask brief questions. We do not reply to 
questions by post, our assumption being that one 
reply may have equal interest for many readers. 

Propagating Dahlias (.1. V. CA-Dahlias are 
amongst the easiest of pluiits to increase if a few 
simple rules are followed. Place the old tubers in a 
brisk heat of about 70 degs., in Cocoa-nut-flbrc, early 
in March, and keep them moist. In a few days they 
should begin to push young shoots freely. The first 
mistake made is in allowing these young shoots to 
get too long before severing them from the tubers. 
Thev become hollow-, and in that case refuse to root. 
Cut'them off before they attain 3 inches in height, 
and put half a dozen around the edge of a small pot, 
using anv soil which has a fair amount of sand in it. 
Press the soil in firmly, and see that the cuttings 
rest on soil by not making the hole too deep. It 
is necessary to go over the tubers every day to 
obtain the desirable so.*t-.of.-.enttiisg. The second 
mistake is keeping the cuttings too close. They are 
usually put intora close box standing-over but tom- 
heat, which is of great assistance certainly, but if 

u.. k A tJitmml in tho nnon bniKP anil shailtil 
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from the sun, there is little difficulty in rooting the 
cuttings provided they receive an occasional 
sprinkling with water. They rot in a close atmos¬ 
phere. When the cuttings stand up stiffly there are 
sure to be roots below. Then they should be potted 
singly, and in a few days after removed from the 
heat to a cooler house. They require abundance of 
w'ater and make rapid progress. For every pur¬ 
pose young plants are preferable to old ones, and, 
if potted on into 6-inch pots, they make sturdy 
plants to put out by the end of May. 

Swamp in aviary (C. B. S.).-The soil will 
assuredly become sour in time, but with the plants 
you propose using, and the fresh supplies of water, 
some time will elapse before the water will be any 
detriment to plants or animals. Of the Meadow 
Sweets, you could employ such as .Aruncus, 
Ulmaria, and venusta, while the yellow W'ater-Iris 
(I. pseudo-acorus) will be quite good for the purpose. 
By arranging the former on highly-banked ground 
in centre, the roots would reach the moisture 
readily, the Rushes, Irises, and other things would 
look better near the sides. There is no reason why 
the plants should not succeed, provided the portion 
referred to is not darkly roofed over. There is no 
need for a bottom outlet, and with the soil existing 
it would be of little service. The plants around the 
tides could be planted in pockets or compartments, 
and in this way reduce the bulk of soil. The plants 
named will do quite well, and the things to be 
avoided are those of prostrate or spreading habit 
that take too much room superficially. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Sowing seeds of Conifers (C.).-Sow the seeds 
at once in pans in a compost of leaf-mould and loam 
in equal proportions. Place the pans in a frame 
with a north aspect: maintain the soil in a moist 
condition, but avoid heavy waterings, and shade 
from the sun. _ As soon ns the seedlings appear 
above the soil inure them to full exposure, allowing 
them to remain undisturbed until the following 
spring, when they may be planted out in the open 
ground. 

Lilacs not blooming (White Jessamine ).— 
Lilacs r I ten fail to flower through the plants be¬ 
coming crowded up with thin, weak shoots, which 
never attain sufficient vigour to develop flower-buds. 
This is sometimes caused bv a crop of suckers, 
which will soon deprive the tops of a good deal of 
nourishment Wc should advise cutting uwuy the 
suckers, if there are any, and thinning out the weak, 
exhausted shoots so that the sun and air can have 
free play. This advice is given subject to the roots 
being in fairly good soil, as if it is poor, a top- 
dressing of well-decayed manure will be beueflcial. 
The plants may be suffering from want of water, in 
which case a good soaking must be given them occa¬ 
sionally during the summer. See the article, "In 
Lilac Time," in the issue of April 21st, p. 07. 

Increasing Ampelopsis Veitchl (Vitis incou- 
stans) (.4. G. C’.).-Ciitttng» can be taken in the 
spring, leaving them 6 inches or 8 inches long, and 
dibbling into a border out-of-doors. The border 
must be well dug and trodden pretty firmly before 
putting in the cuttings. A sheltered spot with 
moderately light soil should, if possible, be chosen 
for the purpose. In inserting the cuttings, bury 
them for two-thirds of their length in the soil, as 
by so doing they are but little affected by dry, 
cutting winds. Water when necessary during the sum¬ 
mer. So treated, a good many will strike root. 
Another way is to take cuttings of the young grow¬ 
ing shoots in the summer, put them into pots, and 
protect by glass till rooted. A box sufficiently large 
and deep to take half-a-dozen pots of cuttings, with 
a pane of glass laid over it, will be found extremely 
useful for propagating when no other conveniences 
are at hand. The cuttings should be put into 
ordinary potting soil, with a little additional sand. 

A box for striking cuttings, as above recommended, 
must be stood in a position where it will be shaded 
from the direct rays of the sun. A third method of 
increasing this Vitis, and a good way where but a 
limited number is needed, is to layer a few of the 
shoots that are most conveniently‘situated for this 
purpose. In layering, the portion of the shoot that is 
handiest should be buried about 4 inches below the 
soil, and held in position by a peg. The upper part 
of the shoot that is beyond the buried portion 
may be shortened back if more than 2 feet long. 

FRUIT. 

Growing for market (Facile Princep*).-Yo\i 
allow that you know nothing of market gardening, 
and yet you ask us to advise you as to having Straw¬ 
berries and Melons at Christmas-a most difficult 
tabk even to those who have a thorough knowledge 
of the business and have proper houses, etc., for 
growing such luxuries. You must first learn the 
A B C of the business, and even when this is 
mastered you will have many obstacles to overcome. 

A grower for market must be near a town, and 
grow only such things as are in demand, and for 
which there is a ready sale. In addition, there must 
be a thorough knowledge of the business with suffi¬ 
cient capital to go on with for paving wages and 
other necessary expenses. Read the article, "The 
Grower for Market," which appeared in these pages 
on December 16th, 1905, p. 540. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Watercress ( W. j.-For making a bed, 
get some clay and soil mixed, level it down, and 
beat it well with a spade. Make the bed rather 
tugh at the bottom end. so that the water will run 
slowly off. Get some cuttings and plant them, and 
Watercress can soon be obtained, or put some 
^ l 1 t ' n t t ' 8 . V, ,t0 , p° ts * and keep them standing in 
saucers full of water. Syringe often overhead. In 
this way Watercress can be grown in a greenhouse. 

Growing Vegetable Itfaftows ( F. vjuna)..- 

n^/ e t d °- f Ve ^ a ^e Marrows js io, lfl >bfj. sbwn 
under glass in a temperatuVjJ^O^aegs.-dkloSlegs. 

As soon as the rough leaf is formed pdL-cff singly 
into 6-inch pots, and return the nbrnts to » 


until they become established. Gradually harden 
them off and plant out in the open towards the end I 
of May. Handlichts should be placed over them 
for a few' days after planting. Do not keep on the j 
lights too long, as the plants are liable to be 
attacked by mildew. When well established the ! 
shoots may be stopped to make them throw out 
from six to eight leading stems. These may be led 
off in different directions to form the plants. After 
the plants are of a good size a fruit will be formed j 
under each leaf, and if the Marrows be cut young I 
and none left to ripen seeds, the plants will go on | 
bearing until October unless cut off by frost. If 1 
planted on rich soil very little water will be re¬ 
quired; but if the soil is poor and sandy frequent 
watering is necessary, with an occasional soaking 
of liquid-manure. On no account allow the plants 
to flag, as then they will be attacked by mildew, 
which will soon destroy them. A simpler way for 
those who have no glass is to sow the seeds in the 
ground about the middle of May, or you can buy 
plants in small pots and plant them out. A bell- 
glass may be put over the seeds to assist germina¬ 
tion, and the plants when well-established will con¬ 
tinue to fruit during the summer and well into the 
autumn. Early cutting, careful cooking, and serv¬ 
ing whole are the chief points to attend to. Rapid 
growth, too, is important, hence the soil can hardly 
be too rich. If grown slowly the Marrow is apt to 
be tougti and bitter. On a rubbish heap the Veget¬ 
able Marrow will do well and fruit abundantly. It 
is also a capital plant for tilling any nook or 
corner, covering dead walls and fences, scrambling 
over out buildings, or growing in any out-of-tlie-way 
place. See note on p. ill. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

.4. E.— Any hardy plant nurseryman can get you 

the Violets you inquire about.- James Laver .—It 

looks like a sprouting Broccoli. Tlease send when 

more fully developed.-V. V. G — Without seeing 

the bed it is impossible for us to suggest any mode 
of planting. If the mealy-bug has attacked the 
Castor-oil plant, throw it away, as this can easily be 
raised from seed, and is not worth troubling about. 

- Constant Reader.—Kindly read our notes as to 

sending name and address, and also give some 
further information as to the way you are growing 

the Tomatoes.- W. J .—You had better not risk 

them out in your district till the first week in 

May.- Old Subscriber.—We cannot trace in our 

pages the note to which you refer.- Exmouth.— 

Syringe the plants freely with a solution of Quassia 
chips and soft soap, which will soon clear off the 

green fly and the caterpillars.- Mrs. Paterson.— 

We have in recent numbers frequently given the 
address where Vaporite can be obtained. Write to 
Strawson’s, Limited, 71a, Queen Victoria-street, 

E.C.- (’. E. W. Hove .—Your best plan will be to 

spend a tew days in each of the counties and see 
where fruit culture is most successfully carried out, 
and select accordingly. Get " Fruit Farming," bv 
Bunyard, Maidstone.-.4. M M.—Let your 


It 
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stages lie boarded, with a space of about J inch 
between each board, to allow the water to run 
away, and have a raised edge of about 2 inches. 
Over the boards put some rough gravel or broken 
coke on \ hich to stand the plants. This will be far 
better than going to the expense of having trays 

made.- T. English.—We can find no trace of any 

mite in the buds you send, but should like to see a 
piece of a shoot, not the single buds. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. G.—A very good form of 
the double-flowered Cineraria, and well worth in¬ 
creasing.- E. B.-l, Daffodil too shrivelled to 

identify; 2, Rhododendron is a form of R. arboreum; 
3, Drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 

nutans).-IF. B.—Polanthus Narcissus Scilly Isles 

White .——Thomas Clarke.— Blood-root (Sanguinaria 

canadensis).- Floria .—Tulips had fallen to pieces. 

- E’ E. L. F.—We do not undertake to name 

florist floweis.- Mrs. J. P. Cambridge .—Narcissus 

incomparabilis Codlins and Cream (syn. Sulphur 
Phoenix). 

Names of fruit— Jas. Jno. Caleott .—Apple 
Annie Elizabeth—one of the fluent late cooking 
Apples we have. We do not reply to letters by post. 
See our " Notice to Correspondents." 


Plants for the Rockery. 
Marvellous Value. 


Alyssumsaxatilc “Toni Thumb," smallest of the "Madworts. 
Ajuga replans variegata, a lovely “ Bugle." 

Antcnnuria tomentosa, pink flowers, silvery leaves. 

Arenaria serpyllifoliu, one of the prettiest “ Sandworts." 
Arabis Androsacea, flue purple flowers. 

Aubrietia deltoidea, fine purple flowers. 

Cerastium hannaticuui. “ Mouse-earChiekweed.’ silvery leaves. 
Chrysanthemum alpinum, "the Alpine Marguerite." 
Dianthus monepessularius, lovely piuk flowers. 

Hypericum reptans, a creeping "St. John s Wort." 
Onobrychis eomuta, a good plant from Persia. 

Potentilla Tonguei. the best "Rock Cinquefoil." 

Saxifraga Andrewsii. superior to "London Pride." 

Statice latifolia, the broad-leaved "Sea Lavender." 

Veronica alpina, a rare alpine "Speedwell." 

Carriage Paid for 3s. 6d. 

The Co-operative Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping 

T 3 ..:i j:_ t :_« 


IS 

Wrong 


to suggest that natural (farm¬ 
yard) manure w ill enable you to 
obtain the best results that your 
garden can give. 

By using “Pervo” you will 
not only obtain larger crops, but 
these crops will be of better 
< juality , more regular , and more 
vigorous. 

“Pervo” is a fertilizer par¬ 
ticularly desirable for those gar¬ 
dens where the soil is poor and 
thin, because it will make such 
land highly productive. 

At the same time, land which 
is considered to be already rich 
can be made still more fertile by 
the use of “ Pervo.” 

Buy a bag to-day. 

In bags, 281b., 4/-; 561b., 
71 -; 1121b., 12/-. 

Carriage paid in England and 
Wales. 

Manufacturers — 

B. TOWNSEND A GO., Ltd., 

Dept. B, 

Eagle Manure Works, 

STROUD (QLOS). 


JOHN PIGGOTT’S, LTD., 

CELEBRATED GARDEN HOSE. 

tt 



SPECIAL QUALITY GARDEN ROSE. 

English made, OBEY or BED, in GO ft. lengths. 
Internal Measures Per Foot, 

i in. 1 in. J in. 

l-ply, 3d..3Jd.4id. 


2- ply, 3?.d .4Jd . 

3- ply. 4id .5‘d . 


. 5d. 

. Cid. 




4i<l \ Pricks tkr 


Foot. 


SPECIAL LINE GREY or RED RU BBER 
HOSE. 

Strong and Durable. Comn'ete irith Branch and 
" BOYLE UNION.' 

60 ft., 2 by 1-ply, fitted complete . 91 ] 

60 ft.. I by 1-ply, „ ,, . 121 

eon j by i-piy.ico 

SWING WATER BARROWS. 

Strong Wrought Iron Frame and Galvanised Cittern. 

2 gallons.18 6 I 30 gallons.30 0 

20 . 25-I 40 . 37'6 

Extra Cisterns, 7 10, 11 6, 14 - and 196 respectively. 

117 A 118 , CHEAPSIDE I MluTsflTlONDON, t.C. 


GYANIDING MACHINE 

(Edwards’ Patent Safety). 

( yanide may be safely used with this machine for the exter 
ruination of mealy-bug, red-spider, and other insects. 

Jt is letter and about eight times cheaper than other fumi¬ 
gants. In three sizes, 6 6. 7 6, and 8 6. to use 8, 12. and 16 oz. 
Cyanide respectively. Best Sodium Cyanide, 130 v . 4 6 per lb. 
Writ’ /or LtifritCir pului-7 I/d?/, particulars 

F . C .EPy/ARDS, Miirssryman, LEEDS. 
Advertisements Intended for next limit 
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Adiantums, beautiful 13.'» 
Arahis Billardieri 134 

Asparagus, cutting .. 127 

Azalea Deutsche Ferle 130 
Azaleas, Indian, drop¬ 
ping their Ufaves .. 138 

Azileas, potting 13s 

Boronias 130 

Comnias after flower¬ 
ing .13fi 

Brier stocks, pruning 132 
Broccoli* 127 

llnllis, treatment of . . 13s 

< ’ inaa seedlings, treat¬ 
ment of 138 

Canterbury Helix 134 

*.■ hrysanth e in u m s 
how t o t real y oi i n g 
plants 1.3(5 

Chrysanthemums, late 
struck .. 136 

Chn *a nthcnmnis— 
seasonable notes .. 130 


C h r y s a n t. Ii e m u m n , 
planting early-flow¬ 
ering .. .. 13S 

Chrysanthemums- six 
good early-flowering 
Japanese kinds .. 13f> 

C h ry sun t hemums, 
spidery and single- 
flowered 130 

Cinerarias, double 138 
Climbers to cement 
wall, fastening l’is 

Clivias, treatment of.. 130 

Coleuses 128 

Consenatory .. 137 

CueumU*rs 1,37 

< 'ueiimliers in a frame, 
growing ,. 138 

Cultivating clay soil.. 138 

Daffodils from seed . . 134 

Deutzia gracilis 130 

Iteutzia gracilis after 
blooming 12.) 


IND 

Fruit garden .. 

137 

Fruit industry, labour 


in the*.. 

123 

Fruit supp’y, a new 


source of 

i2t; 

Fruit-trees, wall 

12‘5 

Garden diurv, extracts 


from a 

137 

Garden pests and 


friends 

1:5(1 

Garden work .. 

137 

Gooseberry - bush, 


growths on 

133 

Grasses, onianient.il .. 

12$ 

Hollies, pruning 

13s 

Honeysuckle, treat¬ 


ment. of 

131 

Hydrangeas for market 

12U 

India - ruhl>er plant 


failing 

130 

I.ilae Marie Legraye .. 

131 

Lime-water and worms 


in }*ots 

138 


EX. 

Linum arlstremn 131 

Monkshood (Aeonituln 
Napellus), the . . 134 

Narcissus flowers (ly¬ 
ing off .. ..138 

Orchids from India .. I3. r > 

Outdoor plants 133 

Overcropping.. 12(5 

Peach-house, work in 

the.137 

Peach Koval George 
failing ’ .12(5 

Pear Pitmaston failing 
lose! 120 

Pear-tree, gmb injur¬ 
ing .i:u> 

Peas and Beans, sup¬ 
porting .. 138 

Peas, Sweet-young 
plants in puts * 134 

Pelargoniums failing 130 
Pines 137 

Plants and flowers .. 128 


Plants, some distinct 
colours in dwarf 
summer 134 

Plant®, t railing .. 130 

Polyanthus *• Rainliow 
Gold” .. 134 

Potato Peckover .. 127 

Primroses and Poly¬ 
anthuses !. 133 

Primula japonica .. 132 

Primula oln-onica 128 

Primula obconica pois- 
onous.. .1:50 

Primula, propagating 
t he double white . . 138 

Ptcris nobilis . . 1H.'> 

Pyroses, t wo beautiful 131 
Rose ('repuseule (Nois- 
ette) . . .132 

Rose foliage with 
brownish spots 138 

Rose Fortune’s Yellow 
shedding its foliage 132 


Rose George lating 

Paul.132 

Rose Wedding Kells .. 132 

Roses, manuring 
shrub-like 132 

Roses, Rambler, in 
pots .. 132 

Saponaria officinalis .. 134 

Saxifrages, joine yel¬ 
low .133 

Scarlet Haw (Crataegus 
Kllwangeriana), the 131 
Turpentine forests, the 131 
Vegetable Marrow-* .. 12s 

Vegetables 127 

Vinery, curly . 137 

Vines, red-spider hi . 12.'> 

l ines, stopping 13.8 

Violas from Rothesay 134 
Walls in hothouses . . 130 

Week’s work, the vi til¬ 
ing .137 

Window-boxes, filling 137 


FRUIT. 

RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 

One of the worst pests a gardener has to 
battle with in Grape culture is red-spider on 
Vines, and as the time is fast approaching 
when this diminutive, yet insidious, insect 
will be very busy, a little advice on cue of the 
best means of destroying the pest may not be 
out of place. Seldom—indeed, if ever-do 
the berries colour satisfactorily if the foliage 
is attacked w ith- red-spider before colouring 
commences ; therefore it behoves all cultiva¬ 
tors to take means to check itfi ravages before 
it is too late. An experienced cultivator can 
tell at a glance if the spider be present or not 
upon the foliage bv the colour of the leaves. 
If the spider is allowed to go on unchecked 
the whole of the leaves will be destroyed by 
the sun, which, shining full upon the im¬ 
paired leaves, entirely burns them up. Such 
remedies as covering the hot-water pipes 
with sulphur both in a dry and a wet state, j 
the latter by painting them with the sul- j 
phur mixed up to the consistency of paint, 
with water. The pipes are then made bet 
and the house closed. It is then supposed 
that the fumes arising from the sulphur arc 
strong enough to kill the spider, blit in many 
cases the foliage is injured by an overde.se of 
sulphur given at a time when the leaves are I 
not sufficiently matured to withstand the 
strength of the fumes. One other objection I 
I have to the use of sulphur upon the hot- ’ 
water pipes is that in the ft llowing season’s j 
growth, if the pipes have not been properly 
cleaned from the sulphur when the Vines are 
in bloom, the fumes arising from the pipes, 
in consequence of their being made hotter 
than common to maintain a higher tempera¬ 
ture to assist fertilisation, injure the tender 
skin of the berries so much that rust lakes 
place, and in consequence the berries refuse 
to swell. In such cases the cure is worse 
than the disease, and in inexperienced hands 
much injury is done by the use of sulphur 
in the way described. Sponging the leaves 
so affected with various mixtures, such as 
soapy water. Tobacco juice, and such like is 
preferable to sulphuring the pipes, but it is 
a tedious process, fraught with danger to the 
berries and bunches. Although sponging 
the leaves will check the rapid spread of the 
spider, it is absolutely necessary that this be 
repeated occasionally to keep the pest in 
check. 

I have at some length pointed out the usual 
remedies employed and the disadvantages 
attending the application of such measures, 
and will now describe the method which I , 
have found to be the most satisfactory in not 
only checking the spread of. but of totally de¬ 
stroying, the spider. Vines once affected j 
with spider are for several years subject to 
annual attacks in the same place. Directly j 
the first appearance of spider is noticed cn , 
the leaves, dust the affected parts with sul¬ 
phur in a dry state. When dry sulphur crmis j 
into contact with the spider it is almi st cer- j 
tain to kill the pest. WUJfT>ftrfi the sulShqr I 
can be applied to the lfcav(4wit|i<Ji' o } 

or 4isfiguring the bunchesr^ 


LABOUR IN THE FRUIT INDUSTRY. : 
In the report of the Departmental Committee ! 
appointed to enquire into the fruit industry j 
; reference is made to the labour difficulty as [ 
| affecting the growers. Several witnesses com- 
| plained that the industry was seriously handi- j 
; capped in their districts by the difficulty of 
j obtaining labour, or, at least, the right kind of ; 

labour. For example, Mr. King, a fruit . 
j grower in Huntingdonshire, stated that there j 
w'as a great scarcity in his district, and attri- | 
i buted it to the absence of cottage accommoda- ; 

■ tion. Mr. Sinclair made the same complaint j 
as regards East Lothian. Mr. Wise, the j 
agent for the Toddingtcn estate, said that it I 
was very difficult to get the right sort of men. \ 
All these witnesses complained, it will be | 
observed, of the difficulty of getting regular 
labour throughout the year, which, as we | 
have seen, is a very large item on a fruit farm, j 
Others complained of the difficulty of obtain- j 
ing pickers—notably Mr. Trevethan, Mr. 
King, and Mr. Sinclair. These two griev¬ 
ances are quite distinct, and may he dealt 
with separately. 

The x-.ousiNd difficulty.—W ith regard 
to the question of regular labour— the ab- . 
sence of cottages in country districts, and the 
disinclination of landowners to build them, 
undoubtedly lie at the root of the difficulty. 

It costs so much to build cottages at the 
present day, largely in consequence of the 
elaborate and extravagant by-laws in force in ■ 
many country districts, and the rent which j 
can he obtained Tor them is so small, that j 
very few people are willing to build them, 
for the simple reason that they do not pay. i 
The result is that labour is either unobtain¬ 
able in some districts, or else the workmen j 
! have to walk a long distance, as mentioned j 
i by Mr. King. In either case the development i 
j of an industry which employs a great deal of 
! labour like the fruit industry is seriously re- [ 
tarded. It should be observed, however, that , 
these complaints came principally from those ! 

I districts where fruit is not grown on a very 
large scale, and where, probably, it is to some ! 

I extent a new industry, suddenly causing a i 
great additional demand for labour. No such 
| complaints were made from Kent, Worcester- j 
: shire, or any of the larger districts. Mr. 

I Wise explained that at Toddington they had j 
solved the cottage difficulty by building them- . 

I selves, thirty cottages having been erected at ; 

an average cost of £4. r )0 a pair, and let for £5 
I per annum each, which meant that the land- 
; lord received practically no interest upon the j 
capital expended ; but, he said, it was worth 
while “ to put up a good cottage to house a 
good man, if they could get one,” and added 
that they regarded it as part of the business of 
the fruit farm. No doubt the same plnn has 
been adopted in other large fruit-growing dis¬ 
tricts. But the difficulty remains wherever the 
industry has been recently introduced, and 
the committee feel that some steps should be i 
taken to endeavour to mitigate it. They sug- 
gest that in England the present building by- j 
laws should be amended in country districts, 
so as to reduce the unnecessarily high cost of i 
building cottages at the present time. They ! 
also desire to draw attention to the fact that 


district councils have the power to build cot¬ 
tages, with the assent of the County Council, 
under the provisions of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, but they believe 
that the time allowed for the payment of 
loans was, until recently, so short as*to render 
the rent which had to be paid prohibitive to 
working men. By the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903, 
this term has been extended from sixty to 
eighty years, and the committee believe that 
the Acts may now be put in force by district 
councils with advantage to country districts. 

Pickers.— With regard to the alleged diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining pickers, we notice, again, 
that there nr*? practically no complaints frem 
the larger districts. Indeed, where fruit¬ 
growing is general, very elaborate arrange¬ 
ments are made for the importation and 
housing of pickers from the great towns and 
populous districts in the neighbourhood. In 
Kent, the pickers come largely from the East 
End of London ; in Worcestershire, from the 
Black Country ; in the Holt district of Den¬ 
bighshire, from the Lancashire towns. Mr. 
Sheppard, in his evidence, described tl.o 
buildings specially erected by Messrs. Beilis 
Bros., the largest growers in the Holt dis¬ 
trict, for the housing of the pickers there, 
and the very careful sanitary and other regu¬ 
lations enforced during their stay. Similar 
arrangements are made by growers elsewhere, 
and Mr. Hodge mentioned an experiment 
which he had recently made in the Blair¬ 
gowrie district of obtaining the services of 
large numbers of respectable girls from shops 
and factories in Glasgow, through the medium 
of the Scottish Women’s Trades Council, and 
stated that it had proved a great success. 
Such arrangements are in every way bene¬ 
ficial, securing to the grower an adequate 
supply of cheap labour, and providing a most 
healthy and invigorating change into the 
country for a considerable portion of the 
dwellers in our great cities. But in districts 
whe re fruit growing is less organised, or 
which are far from industrial centres, tho 
difficulty of obtaining pickers is a real one. 
Mr. King stated that he could double his 
business, if only he could obtain pickers, and 
that he had planted a large amount of Straw' 
berries, but had to plough the land up again 
because of the impossibility of picking them. 
Similar complaints were made by Mr. Treve¬ 
than, a Devonshire grower, and by Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, who represented the East Lothian dis¬ 
trict. The remedy which naturally suggests 
itself in such eases is, that growers should 
co-operate to obtain labour from outside. 
Several of the witnesses, however, were < f 
opinion that a great deal more might be done 
by children in elementary schools, if only the 
school authorities would give more help, and 
Mr. Hodge suggested that boys should be 
allowed to be sent from industrial schools, 
and to remain for the fruit harvest. Appa¬ 
rently at tin* present time they cannot remain 
away from school more than two nights with¬ 
out the consent of the Home Office. This 
would appear tqj|aje a yq|v reason able pro¬ 
posal, subject to proper conditions. With re¬ 
gard to (FiQRlJrfetjtrljMtMEfi it was com- 
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plaiued that the school authorities were un¬ 
willing in some places to arrange the holidays 
so as to free the children during the picking 
season ; but it should be remembered that the 
fruit-picking seasou is a long one, lasting 
• from the middle cf June to the middle of 
September, and it would be impossible to 
arrange for the holidays to last all this period. 
It should further bo noted that, according to 
the provisions of the Robson Act (or in Scot¬ 
land, the Pirie Act), to which reference has 
already been made, boys of a certain age may 
spend part of their time on the land and part 
of their time at school. Their services would 
be most useful in the picking season. 


OVERCROPPING. 

Overcropping is a very great mistake, as it 
not only renders the fruit cf poor quality, 
but also weakens the tree. I once called 
upon a gardener who had several vineries 
under his care, nnd the crop hanging was 
about the heaviest I ever saw, but the quality 
of the fruit was poor in the extreme. There 
were so many Grapes that the gardener did 
net know what to do with them, and as 
marketing the surplus was not looked for, 
there was a considerable quantity on hand. 
Now, if these Vines had only been allowed to 
carry about a third the number of bunches, 
the quality would have been higher and more 
satisfaction would have been given. Very 
often what appears an ordinary crop grows 
into a much larger one than the grower anti¬ 
cipated. A grower should be able at thin¬ 
ning time to gauge the weight of the crop 
the Vines will carry, and at. this time cut off 
all superfluous bunches, with the exception 
of one or two extra to a rod, these to be cut 
off as soon as the bunches have stretched ! 
well down, and it is seen what.the crop is ; 
likely to be. It is perfectly useless to over- 1 
burden the Vines with superfluous bunches, j 
and then at about the colouring stage to come ! 
to the conclusion that too many Yinve been i 
left on and commence to cut them off. Cer- i 
tainly lessening the crop at this stage makes 1 
the best of the evil, but the principal mis¬ 
chief will have been already dene. What 
should constitute a fair crop will have to be 
gauged by the health and general conditu n 
of the Vines, length of rod, and so forth. 
The size of the bunches will also gauge the 
crop to a certain extent, and also the amount 
of feeding that may be given. 

As an argument for heavy cropping, it has 
been advanced that there are certain large 
growers for market who allow their Vinca 
to carry very heavy crops, but at the same 
time feed heavily. As a rule, these Vines 
are growing in soil the most suitable for Vine 
growing, and also in a condition mechanically 
for receiving abundant supplies of what are ! 
termed artificial manures. Again, the rods 
are not expected to last long, and in the 
majority of cases the crop is cut as soon as 
fit; consequently the Vines are relieved of 
the load at once, and they also have a 
lengthened time in which to recoup their 
energies. This is quite unlike the majority of 
cases in private gardens, where the Vines are ! 
supposed to last a long time, comparatively 
speaking, and it behoves these who are in 
charge to crop the Vines judiciously, especi¬ 
ally in the younger stages, the aim" being to 
build up Vines which will be capable of sup- 
plying good regular crops for vears to come. 
Occasionally we hear and read of sensational 
crops being taken from very young Vines, 
but this is no criterion that the practice can 
be indulged in generally. Neither is it wise 
to do so. 

The width apart the rods are growing makes 
a deal of difference as to what weight cf 
Grapes each should carry. For instance, a 
Vine with the rods 4 feet apart is able to 
bring a greater weight of Grapes to maturity 
than another with the rods 2 feet apart. 
Taking varieties cf Grapes ns a whole, where 
the bunches range from 2 lb. to 3 lb. in weight 
each, a bunch from evarv ether lateral would 
be an ample cn p. A greater weight of Ali¬ 
cante may be brought to maturity cn a single 
red than, for instance, in the ease of cne cf 
Black Hamburgh. This latter, although a 
fair number of ordinary bunches may be pro¬ 
duced, will not stand o^erqropping-htl^it is, 
if the highest finish ys-g |^s|rpd a ^A|yjs well 


known, Muscut of Alexandria and Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat are very impatient of 
heavy cropping. I never allow a red cf the 
latter to carry above five or six bunches, but 
then these are of u very lkrge size. The 
Vines would have to be in the best possible 
health to bring even the above number to full 
perfection, size of berry and colour being 
taken into account. 

Peaches and Nectarines are often decidedly 
overcropped. Small fruits either of Peaches 
or Nectarines are never looked upon with 
favour. Depth of flesh is lacking, and also 
lusciousness. As a rule, the larger kinds of 
Peaches should be thinned down to one to 
the square foot of surface, 9 inches for 
smaller kinds. Nectarines may range about 
9 inches, and the trees being healthy, the 
fruits will be brought to full perfection either 
for home use, exhibition, or market. For 
market it does not pay to produce small fruit, ; 
even if there is quantity. Figs pay for thin- | 
ning, especially where they appear too thickly I 
or in clusters, or where there may be danger 
of the trees casting their fruit, especially the j 
earliest crop. Melons, again, should not he 
too small. Fruits which will range from 
about 3 lb. each are of geed useful size. 1 
allow the plants to produce from two to four 
or five fruits each. Plums under glass I also 
thin. Fruit Grower. 

A NEW SOURCE OF FRUIT SUPPLY, j 
For some years Tasmania has been one of 
the principal sources of England’s Apple sup- ; 
plies. Western Australia now 7 promises to j 
give English consumers the benefit of an 
earlier and an enlarged supply. The first 
trial shipment of a few cases was made last j 

f 'ear with such success as to encourage a ; 
arger experimental shipment this year. 
This, which arrived a few day3 ago, consisted 
of 120 cases of 40 lb. per case, each case 
averaging three Apples to the pound. The 
fruit was of three kinds. These Apples are 
to be offered for sale in tiie open market, 
and if the results are satisfactory a large 
area in Western Australia will be planted 
w T ith fruit-trees, with a view to growing for 
export to England. Owing to its climatic 
conditions and geographical position Apples 
from Western Australia should be landed in 
England about a fortnight before the Tas¬ 
manian supplies come to hand. The English 
fruit season is waning just when the Austra¬ 
lian fruit season is beginning, and there is 
an almost illimitable market in this country 
for any Australian fruit that will stand the 
sea voyage. Apples rank first in this cate¬ 
gory, and so successful have been the ex¬ 
perimental effcrls made in She growth of this 
fruit in Western Australia that the area 
under crop has been doubled in the past three 
years. “Within a few years,” says the 
Agent-General for Western Australia, “we 
shall be exporting fruit in quantity not less, 
and in quality not inferior, to the output from 
Tasmania.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peach Royal George falling.— I have a Royal 
George Peach planted out in a cold greenhouse. The 
blossoms have set, yet the leaves are falling rapidly. 
On examining the leaves they appear perfectly fresh 
and healthy. The house is ventilated at the top 
during the day. This Peach suffered badly from 
mildew last year. Can you explain?—F. J. G. 

[If you did not adopt remedial measures j 
last seasen when your Royal George Peach 
was suffering from mildew’, and if you also 
omitted to give both the tree and house a 
thorough cleaning during the past winter, 
it is possible that the cause of the leaves 
falling new in the way you describe may be 
owing to an outbreak of the disease. Are 
you sure it was mildew the tree was attacked 
with? Was it not the silver-leaf disease, 
which may easily be mistaken for mildew by 
those not closely acquainted with the symp¬ 
toms and conditions of both these diseases? 
Peach-trees when attacked with silver-leaf 
will often shed their leaves the second season 
after attack, just as yours have done, and 
when this occurs the case is hopeless, nnd 
there is no alternative but to destroy the 
tree. Sulphur is the best antidote for mil¬ 
dew 7 , but is useless in the case cf silver-leaf, 
although this is a fungoid disease. Before we 
advise you further we should be glad if you 
would kindly send a few 7 leaves and pieces of 


wood for inspection, so that we may deter¬ 
mine whether disease of any description is 
present. A too dry condition of border would 
cause some leaves to fall, but before they 
did so to any extent they would give indication 
of suffering from want of moisture by flag¬ 
ging. On the other hand, a soddened condi¬ 
tion of the border would induce the tree to 
cast its leaves, but, as previously stated, w r o 
sbonld be glad to see a few of the leaves 
before giving any definite opinion.] 

Pear Pitmaston falling to set.—1 have a Pit- 
maston Pear-tree in a pot in n cold greenhouse. It 
was a mass of blossom, and 1 fertilised the blos¬ 
soms with a brush. Yet every blossom has fallen, 
and not one set. Can you explain this? It was 
regularly watered.—F. ,T. G. 

. [A* you have not stated whether you have 
had your Pear in the pot for any considerable 
time, we can only conclude that it has been 
recently potted up, and, therefore, not in 
fit condition, owing to the roots not yet hav¬ 
ing become established in the new soil, to 
bear fruit. For instance, a tree purchased 
from a nursery last‘autumn, w 7 ith not a ves¬ 
tige of soil on its roots w 7 hen received, would 
not produce fruit under such conditions this 
season, no matter how w 7 ell it might blos¬ 
som—in fact, the greater the quantity of the 
latter the less likelihood of any of them set¬ 
ting. A home-grow 7 n tree lifted from the 
open ground with a ball of soil attached, will, 
if potted or tubbed, carry a few fruits the 
succeeding spring, provided, of course, the 
tree is set with fruit buds. We have never 
known established trees fail to set fruit when 
such routine matters as watering and ventila¬ 
tion are properly attended to, and we can 
offer no other explanation than that given 
above as to why your tree has failed to set 
fruit.] 

Wall fruit-trees.— One cf the most fre¬ 
quent errors that the owners of walled-in 
gardens fall into with respect to their 
trained trees is that of letting the spurs grow 
out too far, as if this is the case the trees 
lese a great portion of the latent heat that is 
absorbed by the bricks during the day, and 
given off during the night. If anyone 
examines his trees now he will find that 
the shoots trained so as to rest on the 
brickwork have set their fruit much better 
than those that stick out a few inches from 
the face of the wall. It is a singular thing 
that people should go to the expense of 
building brick walls around their gardens and 
then neglect the very thine that would repay 
them best for the outlay. Wall-trees that arc 
merely supported by the wall, but with their 
fruiting spurs so far out as to get very little 
benefit from the latent heat, are really ih 
very little better position than these in the 
open quarters. Those who have let their 
trees extend in this sort of fashion should 
note the difference in results by comparison 
with some other garden where the fruiting 
wood is fastened close to the wall. It is only 
waste of time to keep on grumbling at our ever 
I changeful cliqjate if one dees not take every 
! precaution to utilise the rays of the sun to 
j their fullest extent. This can only be done 
I by close attention to keeping the fruit-bear- 
ing wood trained as clcsely as possible to the 
face of the wall.— Jambs Groom, Gosport. 


Ornamental Grasses.— The ornamental 
Grasses are net cnly useful for mixing 
amongst certain cut flowers, where heavier 
foliage is not always suitable, but they come 
in most useful in the winter time for filling 
vases, along with other dried flowers, and it 
is not too late to bow seed now cn a warm 
border. Such blossoms OrS Poppies and Sweet 
Peas are improved when the light Grasses 
like Briza maxima (Quaking Grass) and 
Avena sterilis (Animated Oats) are used, and, 
if sown at once, and a hand-light placed over 
the bed, they will not be long in making their 
appearance. It is too often left to the florist 
to provide ornamental Grasses, when a little 
space left in the garden fer seed sewing will 
prsvide all that one needs.—F. W. D. 


Index to Volume XXVII.-The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. ftd.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 31d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had Of 1 all toevfsngent?, or of the Pub- 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO PECKOVEK. 

This tine main crop variety is entitled to 
rank amongst the best in commerce. It was 
raised by Mr. Boyce, of Welney, Wisbech, a 
few years since from Beauty of Hebron, 
crossed with Up-to-Eate. The name, an odd 
one, was given to it because the variety 
proved to be such a heavy cropper that roots, 
when lifted, filled the peck measure and 
over. In the R.H.S. report on the Wisley 
trial of Potatoes in 1904, the tubers are 
described as li pebble-shaped, white, eyes 
full, handsome, and rather large. Very 
heavy cropper, free from disease.” Peck- 
over was one of a few heavy croppers selected 
by the committee for cooking, and was found 
to be so good that an award of merit was at 
once granted to it. Last year it was again 
grown at Wisley, and a second time sub¬ 
jected to the cooking test, when it was found 
to be so very good that a first-class certificate 
was awarded to it. No higher award cculd 
be made to any Potato. The variety w as not 
put into, commerce until 1904. A farmer 
who purchased half a stone of tubers raised 


luxuriant, plants have been killed wholesale. 

| The favoured place for the frost attack seems 
' to be just at the base of the leafage, where 
moisture is apt to settle, as in myriads cf 
! cases stems just at that vulnerable point 
have decayed because of the ruptured tissue 
I created by frost, the heads have fallen over, 

I and ruin has followed. 

It is sometimes assumed that the newer 
varieties of Broccoli are less hardy than 
were those commonly grown many years ago. 
Brimstone, Knight’s Protecting, Leamington, 
Wilcove’s Late White, and others, then the 
, primary varieties, seem not to be now much 
' grown, preference being given to others of 
more recent introduction, some of which seem 
I to have in them Cauliflower blood, an in¬ 
fusion that has given greater size, purer 
1 colour, and more acceptable table texture, 
but yet has not helped to render the stocks 
I more hardy. Practically, it cannot be said 
■ that we have any white Broccoli that is ab- 
i solutely hardy, but all are much more hardy 
than are Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Hardi- 
| ness, again, may be exemplified more or less 
according to culture. As, for instance, plants 
I put out early into soft, deep, rich soil grow 
' into a condition of excessive leafiness and 



Potato Peckover. From a specimen sent by Mr. A. Dean, Kinjcton, Surrey. 


from them no less than 33 stones by natural 
growth. The raiser, Mr. Boyce, an enthusi¬ 
astic Potato growler, the son of a gardener, 
mentions that he finds not- the least degenera¬ 
tion following using his own seed tubers year 
by year. He finds their produce quite equal 
to that of tubers from Scotland. He says: 
“ I store my Potatoes, after all small or 
bruised tubers have been removed, in pits 
5 feet across, and find they keep well, not 
heating or making any growth.” Mr. Boyce 
mentions that he manures freely with good 
farmyard dung, with the addition of bene 
compound. He is still engaged in raising 
seedlings, and l^s many to test further this 
year. 


BROCCOLIS. 

Seldom have Brcccolis wintered better than 
they have during the passing season. Hav¬ 
ing had no severe frosts, dense fogs, or heavy 
falls of snow, these plants have escaped 
comparatively unharmed, and have headed 
and are heading in well. It is net always so. 
Many a winter in the past has proved most 
destructive to Broccolis, even when all pos¬ 
sible care has been taken to lay them on to 
their sides and protect/th? stems will! s^il. 
Even in open fields, wh^re-J^ejkul kJipl^iri- 
ably hard and growth hasoeen by means 


luxuriance, and thus become sappy, soft- 
stemmed, and tender. In gardens where 
ground is always well trenched and manured, 
it is difficult to find soil that does not con¬ 
duce to luxuriant growth. For that reason 
some gardeners put out Broccoli plants on 
an undug breadth from which Strawberries 
have been cleared after fruiting. In such 
soil holes are made with a crowbar, then 
filled with water, and almost ere that has 
percolated into the soil plants are put in, 
the moist soil being forced ifl firmly round 
the roots. Growth in such case is slow and 
hard, and if the resulting heads are of but | 
some 6 inches in diameter rather than from 
9 inches to 10 inches, they are better suited 1 
for cooking, and plants may be put cut all 
the closer. Broccolis foilew well after ( 
autumn-sown Onions have been cleared, or 
after second early Peas. In both cases soil 
is not then soft or exceptionally rich. It is 
a mistake to get out Broccolis too early. 
Heads even of the earliest are not looked for i 
until the new year comes in, and if plants 
be put out in July and August they, even 
then, have a long season in which to grow 
to produce heads. 

Cauliflowers now' are so good in habit and ; 
in quality that a constant supply can easily ! 
be kept up with Early Forcing, Snowball, ' 


Walcheren, King of Cauliflowers, Autumn 
Giant, and Veitch’s Self-protecting, from 
June to Christmas; and, if the winter be 
fairly open, as the past one has been, Snow’s 
Winter White, Christmas White, Pearl,'Per¬ 
fection, Late White, Late Queen, Mode*, 
Methven’s June, and others which are duly 
| successive, should, of Broccolis, keep up a 
succession of white heads to the end of May. 
But late varieties seem to lie more or less 
late, according to the nature of the winter 
weather. This spring, ostensibly May varie- 
| ties are in full head in April—southwards, 

I in any case. If planted cn a north border, 
no doubt heading in is materially checked. 

I Very much depends on the general tempera¬ 
ture cf the position. More north, when 
I plants are well saved, Late Queen, Model, 
and Methven’s often head in so late as June. 
Under any circumstances, all gardeners re 
cognise the great value to them of a good 
| succession of Broccoli heads, a-s these are 
I furnished at a time of year when fresh cut 
vegetables are generally scarce. No wonder, 
then, if every precaution be taken to keep 
! Broccolis free from harm during the winter. 
In gardens w'here frosts do harm, it is com¬ 
mon practice to lay the plants over on their 
sides in early winter, covering the stems with 
soil, and in severe weather casting Fern cr 
long litter over the leaves. More a gardener 
cannot well do for an outdoor crop. Curing 
the past winter a very considerable trial of 
Broccolis was conducted on the more ex¬ 
posed sandy soil in the R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, the plants being put out in long row's 
running north and south. Here the best 
known lute varieties were heading in finely 
, in April, but the position is considerably 
south. The only variety claiming to be new, 

I although not unlike Model in form of head, 
was Richmond Late White, a really fine 
stock, to which an award of merit has been 
! granted by the fruit and vegetable committee. 


A. D. 


CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 

! Strange as it may appear, there is a great 
difference of opinion on w'hat may appear to 
some people such a simple operation as cut¬ 
ting Asparagus. Cutting ofT the tops of any 
| plant will exhaust it more or less, and, as is 
well known, the continual cutting off of the 
, heads cf any perennial weed or plant will 
kill it in time, and which is adopted in many 
I cases to destroy obnoxious weeds. The above 
illustration holds goed in the case of Aspara- 
i pus. Judging by the extent to which cutting 
is indulged in by many people, one would 
think that this homely vegetable was endowed 
j with everlasting life. In scores, or even 
hundreds, of instances the languishing state 
' of the beds is entirely due to over-cutting. 

| In some instances employers are to blame 
for this, for they will keep on having Aspara- 
gus as long as ‘possible. Often have I been 
I called upon for extra dishes of Asparagus 
1 after cutting had been given up, but I have 
always been able to shew' how very inadvis¬ 
able it is to cut late in the season, and that 
! if cutting is indulged in late the plants will 
be weakened accordingly, and possibly fail 
to give good heads the following season. 

. Another reason for late cutting is that Cauli- 
flow'ers and Peas are often late. If late 
Asparagus is looked for, the beds will have to 
be provided for the purpose, being dene 
away with when worn out or rejuvenated by 
foregoing cutting in alternate seasons. This 
latter is a capital way cf imparting strength 
! to weak beds. Unfortunately, it is only 
w'here there are few Asparagus beds that 
weak produce predominates. We leave 
young beds alone for two or three years nfter 
planting, so as to enable the plants to gain 
strength, and the principle holds good with 
other beds. Upon looking over beds where 
cutting has not long commenced, it is no in¬ 
frequent occurrence to see young and weakly 
shoots growing ahead, the reason given by 
those who are responsible for the cutting 
being that they are left to give strength to 
the roots, as being weak they are not fit 
for cutting, and are left accordingly. This 
is certainly a very erroneous opinion. Leav¬ 
ing the smaller'growtbjsfprevent8 others from 
pushing up. and instepd of the neak stems 
gaining itHhgthJhey® do hot add to this in 
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the least. The best course is to out all ns 
they appear until the time arrives to cense 
cutting, and then to allow all to grow ahead. 
Certainly, if there are any weak crowns, 
then these should have been marked and left 
uncut until they are in a sufficiently strong 
state to bear the strain. 

Whether the principal part of the stems is 
required blanched nr not is a matter of taste, 
but, as a rule, the non blanched stems find 
the most favour. But whether the stems are 
needed blanched or not. some people when 
cutting appear to think thnt it is pnrt of the 
routine to cut low down into the bed so as 
to procure the desired length of hlnnched 
growth, with the result that if they are net 
adepts at the work, with the constant 
wriggling of the knife they damage two or 
three incipient bends in the process. 1 dare¬ 
say it will have been noticed that even if a 
good length of blanched stem is sent, to the 
kitchen the greater portion is cut off and 
thrown away. The best way is to move n 
little of the soil with the knife at the base of 
the stem, when the length required may be 
easily removed. Earthing ever the crowns 
nbove the surface with leaf-soil and snnd is 
certainly the best method for procuring 
blanched stems. All that is necessary is to 
place small hillocks of the material over the 
crowns, and as soon ns the tips rise above 
the surface the soil can be quickly moved 
from the base and the stems cut ofT level with 
the surface. The stems also thicken mere 
under the influence of the blanching material. 

Y. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Much value is always spt on the earliest 
fruits obtained by any means, natural or im¬ 
provised ; but as Vegetable Marrows are so 
distinctly tender of leaf and constitution, it 
is useless attempting their culture very early, 
unless sume special means of protecting them 
is devised. Sown in pots nnd prepared for 
outdoor planting, a gain of days, nnd even 
weeks, may be secured, provided attention 
can be given in the matter of shelter. It is 
not wise to sow the seed in highly heated 
structures, because this only predisposes 
them to injury should cold weather inter¬ 
vene when put out. Where pot culture can¬ 
not be attempted, hnnd-lights may be utilised 
for early outdoor sowings, arranging these so 
that there is no need for further disturbance 
< f the plants. A hot-bed is not strictly 
necessary, though where oue exists some 
material gain may be had from its employ¬ 
ment. standing a hand-light on hillocks of 
prepared soil to sow seeds in. In anv case, 
some manure will be advantageous /or the 
dants to root into. Htutions can be prepared 
>y digging out a hole some 2 feet square and 
a foot deep, placing decayed manure in the 
bottc m. The soil, when returned, will raise 
the surface and give increased warmth for the 
benefit of the plants. For Inter crops 1 
have had excellent results from sowing seed 
where the plants are iutended to grow with¬ 
out even digging the ground, hi firm soil the 
growth is not so rampant, the plants bear 
treelv, and do not so quickly feel the effects 
of dry spells of summer weather. These 
practices, however, are calculated to give 
better results later in summer. Fcr spring 
sowings more effort must be expended, nnd 
every encouragement given to foster runner 
growth. Though not strictly necessary. I 
prefer sowing seeds singly in 4 inch pots, 
then no further disturbance is necessary prior 
to planting out, and consequently no check 
to their advance. There is a fairly wide 
range of variety to cheese frrm. but the Long 
White, Pen-y-byd, and Lung Green are nil 
go< d. West Wilts, 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." -A'eur Edition , revised, with descript ions 
nf alt the best plants , trees, anil shrubs . their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on ten od. Cloth, medium, 
boo., 10s. ; post free. Its. Cd. 

“ The English Flower Garden ” map also be 
htul in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: -1st, in l t»d., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, !ls. nett. 

!nd, in ! eols., half bound wys^jreen morocco,-* U. nett. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIHUI.A OBCONICA. 

Never since the introduction of Primula 
jnponica in 1871 has any Primula been so 
well received ns Primula cbcouica, well 
know*u ns a fine plant for the conservatory 
or greenhouse, a capital window plant, and, 
lastly, an excellent subject for the grower of 
pot plants for market and such like. Pri¬ 
mula ohconica is not a hardy plant. That it 
has its uses and is appreciated may be 
gathered from the fart of the attention be¬ 
stowed upon it by those who grow plants 
merely, or, indeed, wholly, for herd produc¬ 
tion. No better sign of the continued popu¬ 
larity of any plant could be obtained than 
this, ns unless the demand were sustained 
the plant would soon be set aside. 

The chief value of the plant lies in its 
simple cultural requirements, its compact nnd 
useful size, nnd the freedom of its flowering. 
In short, in the last respect it may be said 
to he almost, if mt quite, perpetual flowering. 


thus occupying a unique p. sitit u in the 
genus to which it belongs. The plant, how¬ 
ever, is only thus free and continuous in 
flowering in these instances where the spiki s 
of blossoms are freely gathered. If nllcwcd 
to produce a crop of seed, the flowering more 
cr less comes to a standstill. So far ns its 
Culture is concerned, the simplest way to 
secure the b?st shaped plants, as also the 
most abundantly flowered, is from seeds 
which, if s Wtf ns srjen as ripe, quickly and 
freely germinate, and the seedlings should be 
grown on quickly from the start. S- w the 
seeds in pots cf sandy loam made quite firm 
and watered thoroughly before sowing. The 
top of the soil should he three-quarters of an 
inch from the top level cf the pot, to allow 
a darkened piece of glass to rest thereon. 
The seed sown, nnd only barely covered with 
soil or washed silver-sand, place the pots in 
gentle warmth, nnd when water is needed 
dip the pots to nearly the rim in tepid water. 
When the seedlings are large enough, trans¬ 
plant to boxes or pans, and again from these 
to 4-inch pots, nnd finally to 5-inch or 6 inch, 
the latter preferred when growing fcr home 
decoration. Small shifts are not necessary 
for plants of free, quick growth such ns this, 
and unless done with the greatest care, dam 


age to the roots around the hall must ensue. 
Not so when a much larger shift is given. A 
good free compcst may consist of leaf soil 
and manure. This, with good lr.am and 
sand, will sufficp. together with rather firm 
petting. Moisture at the root and overhead 
may be given freely throughout the summer. 
In the case of extra good forms, these can 
only be increased by division of the root-stcck, 
which needs care at the moment ns well ns 
close attention afterwards. Any such should 
be dealt with ns follows, at all times doing it 
in the early spring. All tiower-spikes must 
be kept in check for two or three weeks, and 
by providing weak stimulants for the time a 
more active leaf growth will ensue. In March 
or April the plants may be wnshed free of 
soil in a pail of water, and the plants divided, 
with rootlets attached, as far as possible. 
Owing to the nature of the root-stcck, which 
is slightly creeping or rhiznmatous in old 
plants, it is not possible to get many roots to 
some of the divisions. All such will best be 
inserted as cuttings nfter the manner of the 
double white Chinese Primula, and, if kept 
close, will quickly emit root fibres, particu¬ 
larly when sand and c-rra nut fibre are used 


for soil. Thus treated, a large plant will 
give many young plants in a season, us each 
crown may in this way be converted into a 
plant. When well rooted, a more liberal 
treatment should he given, ns above recom¬ 
mended. There are now many shades of 
colour in this Primula, from the lilac cf the* 
type to a bright rose and a white. It is A 
very singular fact that while the* seedlings 
are in tYieniselves much varied in size mid 
shade of colour, so far as at present known, 
this species refuses all the attempts cf the 
florist at cross-breeding. Old plants seed 
quite freely if stood in the open eluring June, 
July, or August, and, left 4o themselves, a 
line crop is almost a certainty. 

One peculiarity of this species is the p i on 
of its hairy glands t<> certain of those who 
handle it. The result is an irritntion cf a 
highly inflammatory nature nnd meat un¬ 
pleasant, and, at times, attended by serious 
illness. This may be prevented by using 
gloves. 

Coleuses. — Everyone cannot winter Co¬ 
leuses satisfactorily, and where just a few 
are desired in the summer it does not pay to 
bother with tjiem in the winter, considering 
thnt seed soWfilSkr^lritk^heal in April and 
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May will furnish plants that will be of nice 
size by August. Sow a pinch of seed on the 
surface of a pot of light soil in which leuf- 
niould and silver sand form a part, plunge 
in a propagating pit, placing a sheet of paper 
on the pot to prevent the surface drying up 
quickly, after watering with a fine rose. 
Those who do not care to go to this trouble 
may get an odd plant or two that will meet 1 
their requirements at a very low price nowa¬ 
days. Coleuses delight in heat and moisture 
and partial shade, and those who can give 
them the conditions to be found in a house I 
where Cucumbers are grown may count on 
success.— Derby. 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS AFTER 
BLOOMING. 

This valuable and most useful plant for early j 
blooming frequently meets with rough treat- I 
ment after its flowering season is over. If 
the flowers have been cut off, the plant itself 
is often deemed of but little value—at least, j 
as far as its utility the following season is 
concerned ; consequently it gets thrust aside, | 
owing to the pressure of so many other things 
in the spring season. If the plant has been 
used for conservatory decoration, it is not 
deemed of any moment after the flowers are 
faded, and is not, therefore, again brought 
back into the growing temperature in which 
it unfolded its blossoms, but probably placed 
out-of-doors, possibly sheltered somewhat, 
but still barely existing until more congenial 
w'eather sets in, when a second growth is 
made, which has no possibility of ripening 
for another season’s flowering. This all 
occurs through the plant happening to be a 
hardy one when under the usual out-of-doors 
cultivation, and therefore not considered to 
be a subject requiring any special treatment. 
With this haphazard mode of culture it is 
no wonder a good crop of flowers cannot be 
had but once in every two years. If, how¬ 
ever, due care is taken of the plant after 
blooming, there is no reason why it should 
not flowVr every season and increase in size 
and vigour. My practice for several years 
has been to treat the plants when out of 
flower in a similar way to Indian Azaleas. 
In this way they make a good growth, and 
afterwards only need to be carefully hardened 
off. When first replaced into a growing 
atmosphere the weakly and scrubby wood 
should be thinned out and all old flower- 
spikes picked off. This not only improves the 
appearance of the plants, but is productive of 
a better growth, especially if the plants are 
well attended to by frequent syringing and 
abundance of water at the roots, with occa¬ 
sional doses of liquid-manure in the case of 
plants that are pot-bound. Strong shoots 
nre what should be aimed at, for such make 
by far the best display when in flower, and 
nre most useful, therefore, w’hether for cut¬ 
ting or otherwise. Frequent potting is not at 
all necessary when the plants have reached 
a sufficient size. I have had some under my 
charge that were never repotted fer mere 
than a dozen years, yet they retained their 
vigour to the last. These plants were, in 
their growing Benson, treated more like 
aquatics than anything else. I used to man- 
age to get them, after their growth was com¬ 
pleted, into a vinery at work, shifted out cf 
their growing quarters into a cooler place, 
and then out-of-doors about the end of May, 
under the protection of a friendly tree for a 
week or so, and then they were plunged in a 
bed of ccal-ashes fully exposed to the sun for 
the rest of the season. Here they would re¬ 
main till again required for introducing into 
warmth to forward them once more. The 
last were always brought in ns the flow T ers 
commenced to show r , otherwise they would j 
not open in a perfect manner, a failing which 
this Deutzia often has when grown out-of- 
doors in the shrubbery. When the flowers 
commence to unfold the plants should never 
be allowed to become dry at the roots ; if this 
occurs often, or even twice or thrice only, I 
the flowers will drop to pieces prematurely. 
This Deutzia is well worthy of having proper 
attention paid to its reqwii^ements, am| when 
well flowered it is fdilljono pfvthe te|t| tffrits 
class, bchl^ :| i!Horp 

stronger growing kinds. O p. 


HYDRANGEAS FOR MARKET. 

V r ERY fine specimens of the common Hy¬ 
drangea, with heads of bloom quite out of 
proportion to the size of the plants and the 
pots in which they are grown, are brought 
into Covent Garden Market. Seme growers 
succeed in imparting to a portion of their 
stock the really fine blue tint that the com¬ 
mon Hydrangea takes on under certain con¬ 
ditions, as was seen at the Horticultural Hall 
on Tuesday, April 17th, w'hen a group with in¬ 
tensely blue flowers was shown by Messrs. J. 
Veitoh and Sons. Although for many years 
these big-bloomed Hydrangeas have been one 
of the most noteworthy features of Covent 
Garden Market, the practice of thus culti¬ 
vating them has never been generally taken 
up in private gardens. Anyone seeing the 
fine specimens brought into the London 
market in the spring would appreciate their 
value for conservatory decoration, the more 
especially as they nre not only remarkably I 


concentrated on the one shoot, that naturally 
pushes up with great strength, and which is 
helped with plentiful supplies of liquid- 
manure as soon as the roots begin to work 
round the pot, or, indeed, from the tiino the 
flower-bud appears. Heat, moisture, and 
abundance of good food, with a concentration 
of force on the one flewer-bud, have the same 
effect on the Hydrangea as on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown on the big bloom system. It is 
only in this w*ay that such enormous heads of 
bloom can be produced. All the Hydrangeas 
grown for market are not, how'evor, treated 
in this way. Thousands are cultivated in the 
manner commonly practised, but they, of 
course, do not make the price that big- 
flowered plants do. Whoever wishes to 
make Hydrangeas pay well should grow' them 
in the above mentioned manner, and get 
them into market ns early as possible, for 
they are but little in demand when summer 
sets in. 



Flowers of Primula olx-onica. (See page 12S.) 


effective, but quite distinct from other things 
brought on to bloom early under glass. 

The production cf big heads of bloom in¬ 
volves annual propagation, and the cuttings 
must be of the strongest nature possible. A 
practice with some market growers is to have 
a number of stock plants planted out in the 
open ground, which naturally make more 
robust growth than plants kept in pots. The 
best cuttings are the points of shoots that are 
not quite strong enough to bloom and that 
consequently have a sound, well-ripened ter¬ 
minal bud. These, taken off with a fair 
amount of wood as soon as it begins to 
harden, strike readily in a cold-frame, and, I 
if potted off as soon as rooted, will become 
well established by winter. At the beginning 
of the year they go into 6-inch pots in a com¬ 
post of good loam with a liberal addition of 
rotten manure. Placed in light span roofed 
houses near the glass, they can be brought 
along, gently at. first, but with stronger heat 
as the season advances and the sun gains in 
power the whole energy of the plant is 1 


For several years past the less known, but 
very beautiful, 11. paniculata grnndiflcra has 
been a great favourite in the London markets. 
This is a wonderfully effective plant as culti¬ 
vated in market gardens, plants in 6-inch 
pots bearing three or four heads of finely 
developed blooms. It is not grown cn the big 
bloom system, but in the form of bushy little 
specimens. In the case of this kind the cut¬ 
tings are struck in the summer and get a sea¬ 
son’s growth, becoming well established in 
their blooming pots before going into heat. 
With a suitable temperature this Hydrangea 
can be had in good condition at the present 
time. With the pots so full of roots and 
when growing freely it requires a large 
amount of water and frequent supplies of 
liquid-manure, otherwise the blooms come 
too small to display their true character. 
The white Thomas Hogg is also grown to a 
limited extent. In the case of the last men¬ 
tioned kinds CtUlalks^imi^ be put in during 
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being pushed along for early bloom will 
generally produce growths that will not be 
strong enough to yield bloom. These will root 
in a brisk temperature, and grown along freely 
will be sufficiently strong to bloom well the 
following year, although the best /specimens 
are furnished by cuttings struck in August of 
the preceding year. In ail cases very firm pot¬ 
ting, with tne employment of good learn of 
a rather holding nature is imperative to 
secure the best results. J. 


WALLS IN HOTHOUSES. 

When it is necessary to furnish a wall in a 
glass structure with plants, various means are 
resorted to fcr the purpose, as by some the 
entire wall is faced with wire netting, which 
is placed a few inches from the wall itself, 
and the intervening space filled with fibrous 
peat, cr a mixture of peat, turfy loam, and 
Sphagnum. Into this many kinds of Ferns, 
Selaginellas, fine-foliaged Begonias, Fittcnins, j 
Peperomias, and several ether things are 
planted, and, if frequently syringed and en¬ 
couraged to grow' freely, the wall is quickly ! 
furnished with a mass of greenery from the , 
top to the bottom. The planting of such 
walls is best carried out early in the spring, 
as at no time are the roots so active as then, 
while if done thus early in the season the 
plants have time to become established be¬ 
fore the more trying weather of summer. ! 
Young and vigorous plants in small pots are | 
by far the best for this purpose, ns they make j 
themselves at home more quickly than cider ' 
specimens, while when in Email pots the ! 
plants are so much handier for planting than 
if they are in large ones. Though there are I 
many Ferns suitable for such a purpose as ' 
above indicated, one of the very best is the 
common Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum), j 
and a stretch of wall covered with this alone 
is very pleasing and greatly admired by I 
many, while others prefer a judicious admix¬ 
ture of different forms. Another way cf fur¬ 
nishing a wall is by means of various climb¬ 
ing plants, many distinct and desirable kinds 
being available fcr the purpose. Where the 
wall occupies a shady spot, few, if any, 
flowering plants can be employed ; still, there 
are several remarkable for the beauty of 
their foliage, which may be utilised for the 
purpose. Cissus discolor, with its richly 
coloured leaves, is one of the very best, while j 
some cf the climbing species of Asparagus 
are just at home in such a position, and pro- : 
duce an abundance of their delicate frond- ' 
like branches, which, apart from their beauty 
when on the plant, are also of great value for 
cutting. 

In the case of moist walls in a warm struc¬ 
ture there are many plants that will attach 
themselves thereto without any trouble, and 
will clothe the wall with a mass of foliage so 
dense as to hide everything in the way of 
brick or plaster. Perhaps the mest useful 
are the little creeping Ficus repens and the 
still smaller form (minima), the latter, especi¬ 
ally when first planted, pushing out its shoots 
over the surface like a delicate green tracery, 
while they in turn branch out, -and a con¬ 
siderable space is soon covered. This clings . 
very closely to its support, F. repens a little 
less so, while a third form, F. radicans, 
though it produces aerial roots like the two 
preceding, and will attach itself thereby to 
any suitable substance, is a much more rapid 
and looser growing species. We have a stretch 
of wall completely covered with these three j 
species of Ficus, and most people prefer the I 
variety minima. In their case a narrow bor- 1 
der about a foot in depth was taken out and 
refilled with some fairly good compcst, into 
which the Ficuses were planted, most of them 
being established plants in pots. A few cf 
the taller shoots were nailed to the wall, and 
directly the plants began to grow% quantities 
of roots were produced from the younger por¬ 
tions thereof, these, no doubt, being encour¬ 
aged by the moist condition of the surface cf j 
the wall. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

India-rubber-plant failing — 1 have an India- 
rubber-plant the condition of which is very unsatis¬ 
factory. Its leaves are turning black with large, 
dark spots, the stalks turning brown and spongy, 
and the leaves finally drooping off. The terminal 
shoot also, is going dry ar B - : * L —‘ ‘ 

Digitizer It 


ry ai^ T ;o^|p|.^frhe 


disease seems to appear first in minute brown 
spots on the under side of the leaf, and later appears 
through in large blotehes on the upper 6ide. Does 
it need repotting (the pot itself seems large enough), 
and, if so, in what sort of soil should it be planted? 
Any information on the subject will oblige.— 
C. COM YNS-Tl’CKfcR. 

[The best advice we can give you is to 
throw away your India-rubber-plant, fcr 
there is no doubt whatever that it is dead, or, 
at all events, so near thereto that it will be 
impossible to revive it. The India-rubber- 
plant is a native of the tropics, and it is very 
apt to perish if kept too cold during the win- j 
ter, particularly if it is overwatered at the j 
same time. The last is a common and 
most fatal failing. Never on any account 
must water be allowed to stand in the pan 
or saucer in which the pot is placed.] 

Pelargoniums failing. — I am sending you here¬ 
with some leaves of my Pelargoniums. Nearly one- 
third of the plant is airected. I have grown Pelar¬ 
goniums in my greenhouse for some years, but have 
never had them go like this before. Is it an insect 
or fungus which does the mischief, or some wrong 
treatment?—J. T. F. 

-1 shall be much obliged if you can tell me what j 

is the matter with my Pelargoniums, some leaves of 
which I send you? The disease attacks both the 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved kinds. The plants are kept in 
a greenhouse, with a temperature of not less than 
about 45 dogs., and, apart from this disfigurement of 
the leaves, they seem healthy and are growing well. 
The same thing happened to them last year, and 
continued after they w^re planted out, and, although 
healthy cuttings only are taken in the autumn, the 
disease appears again about the time they start into 
growth. My man says he has asked other gardeners, 
including a nurseryman, but none seem to know 
what it is. I shall be very glad if you can tell me 
how to stop it?- Inci.F.nook. 

[The trouble with vour Pelargoniums is j 
caused by a fungus which, from the numer¬ 
ous examples brought under our notice cf 
late, bids fair to become a general pest 
throughout the country. Many remedies 
have been tried, the moRt successful being 
spraying with a solution of potassium sul¬ 
phide (liver cf sulphur). One ounce of this 
should be dissolved in a quart of hot water, 
and the nmount then made up to gallons 
with cold water. Then lay the plants on 
their sides and syringe with this mixture, so 
that every part of the leaf surface is wetted 
with it. Repeat this in about four days, and 
afterwards allow a week to elapse between j 
each application. When the plants are quite 
clean it may be discontinued. Plants grown ; 
in rich soil and kept rather close are more j 
liable to be attacked than those in poorer 
soil with a free circulation of air.] 

Boron IH8. —The profuse habit of flewering 
and the length of time the plants remain in j 
bloom entitle the Boronias to a first place j 
amongst greenhouse subjects. For ordinary I 
decoration the plants require very little sup- 1 
port in the way of sticks and ties, their i 
slender branches appearing best when 
allowed to droop naturally. Mcst of the 
species form leng, thin shoots, which require 
cutting back annually. This should be dene 
os they go out of flower. The preceding sea¬ 
son’s growths may be shortened to one-half 
or two-thirds their length, and as soon as 
they have again begun to grow, any that re- ' 
quire a shift should be attended to. j 
Roronius are free rooters and want plenty 
of pot room, without which they make in¬ 
sufficient growth. Good peat, with a 
moderate amount of sand mixed with it, is 
the material they like best. Drain carefully, 
and make the soil firm in the pots. Before 
potting see that the plants are in right ccndi- ; 
tion for water, so that it may not be necesf ary 
to give any for a week or ten days afterwards. 
Keep the atmosphere of the house a little 
closer until the roots have begun to move. 
A thin shade over all newly potted subjects 
of this nature in the middle of the day. when 
the weather is bright, assists them to get 
over the operation. 

Dautzla graoilla.—This is a most excellent 
shrub for forcing, and wherever white flowers 
are wanted, should not be forgotten. Some¬ 
times those who grow it in the greenhouse 
one year have a difficulty in getting it to 
bloom a second season, and the cause may be j 
traced to neglect in withholding water after 
the plants have done blooming, and also in i 
removing them to the open air before they 
have had a chance of making new growth. | 
After blooming, plants should still be re- ' 
tained in the house for a time and encouraged j 
to grow, and the new shoots which proceed j 


will furnish the wood which another year will 
carry the finest flowers. Towards the end of 
June, open-air treatment for a few months 
will do much towards ripening, some of the 
old wood being cut away.— Townsman. 

Primula obconlca poisonous.— I can add 
my testimony to this. I have this “week been 
chatting with a gardener who has spent 
months in hospital from this poison. One 
eye is entirely destroyed, even the tissues 
round are so injured that a false eye will not 
keep in place, and I have known personally 
three other people seriously hurt. It is a 
dangerous plant to have in rooms, as, even if 
not susceptible oneself to the poison, there is 
no telling how it may affect one’s friends. — 
Parson’s Wipe. 

Azalea Deutsche Perle. -Forced plants of 
the above (probably the most useful Azalea in 
cultivation) should receive careful attention 
as scon as the flowering is over to prepare 
them for another season’s display. Syringe 
well with some goed insecticide if there is 
the slightest sign of thrip or red-spider (the 
latter is sometimes in evidence if the plants 
have been in hot, dry rooms), and place in a 
vinery, Fig, or Peach-house, where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 55 degs., to en¬ 
courage early growth. Failing fruit-houses 
the amateur should place his plants as they 
go out of flower at the warmest end cf the 
greenhouse, and dew them over occasionally 
with the syringe. Re-pot when absolutely 
necessary, but by all means avoid over-pot¬ 
ting, as with care the plants will remain fcr 
years in the same pots. Keep under cover 
until all danger of frost is over, and if the 
plants must go outside during the summer 
months they should be placed under a frame, 
and covered with tiffany or netting to protect 
from wind, scorching sun, or slight frost, ns 
the young foliage is very tender. It is a 
mistake, too often made, to treat with com¬ 
parative indifference, as though another year's 
display would come as a matter of course, 
plants of this character when the flewerirg 
season is ever. The above remarks also apply 
to the best of the mollis and prntioa families, 
including the newer hybrids allied to them, 
which have been used for forcing. Especially 
noticeable are many of the double forms. 
When well grown and well flowered they ore 
lovely, and in great request for button holes 
and table decoration. When cutting, care 
should be taken to remove the more strag¬ 
gling shoots to keep the plants in shapely 
form. A good half-dozen are:—Byron, 
Hora, II Tasso, Norma, Phoebe, and Praxi¬ 
teles.—E. Burrell, Claremont. 

Trailing plants. —There are several ways 
open to anyone having a greenhouse for the 
employment of trailing plants. They may, 
for instance, be used with good effect for 
hanging from the roof of a house, trained up 
pillars, or, as is frequently seen, planted 
in baskets and vases. May is the month 
when most greenhouses undergo a change, as 
plants for the flower garden are by this time 
removed to other quarters, and shelves are 
emptied of their occupants. It is now when 
trailing plants may be planted with advan¬ 
tage, and in a greenhouse, grown in eon- 

f 'enial soil, they come on quickly and seen 
ook attractive. Amongst fine-foliaged sub¬ 
jects Asparaguses will be thought of, the long 
fronds of A. Sprengeri, and the frailer-lock- 
ing plumcRus being useful for table decora¬ 
tion. Then, in flowering plants, the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums cannot well be omitted, 
while Heliotropes, certain Fuchsias, and 
Petunias are also very useful. I have in mind 
a greenhouse where every season baskets 
filled with Diplacus glutincsus are veiy 
effective.— Leahurst. 

Treatment of Cllvlas IF. L. G If the Olivias 
are very much pot-bound and have finished flowering, 
give them a shift at once. Turn the plants out of 
the pots and divide them, or pot on into larger pots 
if required for specimen plants. It is easy to divide 
Olivias by simpiy pulling the roots apart. Pot the 
roots singly into 8-inch pots, or into a 10-inch one if 
they are very large. Olivias do not require a light 
soil to grow in, turfy loam and sandy peat heing 
essential, hut pot firmly. After the plants have been 
repotted, stand them in a stove temperature for a 
time to give them a start. Syringe several times a 
day and keep shaded. When the plants have made 
fresh growth and have recovered from the check, 
return to their permanent position. These plants 
require an abundance of water when well rooted and 
in health. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SCARLET HAW (CRAT^GUS 
ELLWANGERIANA). 

" Markr the fair? blooming of the Hawthorne tree, 
Which finely clothed in a robe of white, 

Fills full the wanton eye with Maya deliphte.*’ 
Chaucer, The Court of Love. 

Among the most picturesque cf the hardy 
trees of the North American svlva is the 
extensive genus of Thorns or Haws. Few 
trees present more marked individuality, and 
few rival or equal them ns objects of Leauty 
in May and September, or even in winter, 
when their grey, rugged outlines are sharply 
defined. They vie with the Shad blow (Aniel- 
anehier But rv opium), and the Dogwood 
{Comus floridn), in their showy florescence, 
while they are often almost equally brilliant 
in their tinted autumnal array. AH of the 
native species are perfectly hardy, thriving in 
almost any good dry soil. They are generally 
not difficult to transplant if well cut buck, 
and care taken of the roots. In no genus of 
trees have -more forms been discovered of re¬ 
cent years, seventy-three species being figured 
in Vol. XIII. of Dr. Charles Sprague Sar¬ 
gent’s “ Silva of North America,” very many 


and Ontario; and C. Pringlei, more or less 
common to Western New York. Ontario, and 
Michigan. C. Durobrivensis, first observed 
along the banks cf the Genesee river, and 
named by Dr. Sargent, is described bv him 
ns “ one of the most ornamental of the Aherns 
of the northern United States.” The tree from 
which the fruiting brnnch here figured was 
cut, nnd the specimen figured, on which, 
perhaps, six score summers’ suns have shrne, 
was planted by Nature, and left in a corner of 
a line-rail fence. No tree in the arboretum 
is more admired when in blossom cr in fruit. 
The flower is fragrant, of a deep, pure white, 
with rose-coloured anthers, the large, showy, 
scarlet berries being plensant to the taste, 
and much sought for by the birds. Callous 
to summer heat and wintry cold, this Scarlet 
Haw well represents a genus of singularly 
interesting ornamental trees of the hardy 
North American sylva—a sheet of snowy 
bloom in its vernal garb, and u revel of red 
in its ruddy nutumnal fruiting. 

George H. Ellwanger. 
llochestrr, New York. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Honeysuckle - I should he very 
much ohlicM if you rould tell me how to treat 


1 growdh of Oak. and this in turn by Pines of 
an inferior kind. The Turpentine Pine is tall 
1 and straight, from 3 feet to 5 feet in diameter, 
to a height of 40 fret to 50 feet. It is with¬ 
out branches, except at the top. The turpi n- 
tino in its crude state is obtained by tap¬ 
ping. At nbout a foot from the ground and 
pnrnllel with it an incision is made G inches 
or 8 inches deep, forming n ledge or shelf. 
In the shelf a pocket is scooped large enough 
to hold a quart or two of sap, which is made 
to collect in it by scarifying the bark triangu¬ 
larly. with an angle pointing to the pocket. 
On large trees, three, or even four, *f these 
cuttings are made, for a strip of bark 3 inches 
wide between them will keep the tr^e ali\e. 
Each year more and more of the bark has t * 
be removed, but even then a trie lasts usually 
from fifteen to twenty years. Whe.i the 
pocket has run full, the gum is collected nnd 
carried nw’ny to be distilled. The turpentine 
continues of uniform quality throughout the 
life of a tree, but the resin, which is the 
residuum after distillation, rnpidly deteri¬ 
orates. The first year’s resin is far the best, 
and is known as “ pale ” or “ window glass.” 
That of the second and third years is known 
ns “yellow dip.” Common or dark resin is 
the product of trees worked frr four years 



Fruiting branch of the Scarlet Haw (Cratingu* Ellwangeriana). From n photograph sent by Mr. Geo. II. Ellwanger, Rochester, New York. 


of which were previously unknown and un¬ 
described. Indeed, it is thought that per¬ 
haps twice as many more species remain still 
undiscovered. The engraving represents the 
Scarlet Haw (Crataegus Ellwangeriana), of 
which Lr. Sargent says: “This handsome 
Thorn-tree, which is one of the Inrgest and 
ujcst beautiful in the Northern States, was 
named after Mr. George Ellwanger, the dis¬ 
tinguished horticulturist, in whose nurseries 
at Rochester a tree of this species, still stand¬ 
ing, was large enough sixty years ago to be 
au object of interest and consideration.” This 
species is common in the neighbourhood cf 
Rochester, occurring sometimes 25 feet c r 
more in height, with a tall trunk, often a foot 
in diarmter. covered with pale grey bark, nnd 
divided into several ascending branches, 
which form a broad, symmetrical head. The 
flowers, each an inch in diameter, are pro¬ 
duced cn short, stout petioles, the large, 
lustrous, bright crimson fruit ripening from 
the middle to the end of September. The 
best known native species of Thorns are the 
Dotted-fruited (C. punctata), common in 
Western New York; the Cockspur (C. Crus- 
galli), which is very wi dely distributed ; the 
Pear nr Black thorn (QTtTJmtqitosaLjiil more 
straggling habit; the I|ariM^j}i ect 
mar-rant ha), frequent inVyestern ^S'v York 


a Honeysuckle under the following ciicim.stancca? 'Hie 
roots seem well established in a sheltered corner ot 
a north border, close to a gar len wall, the soil is 
of a very mixed description, chiefly clay, hut with 
also gravel nnd loam. The growth reached and 
climbed along n balcony about 0 feet from the 
ground; but it had been untended, apparently, for 
\ears, and the dead wood nnd decaying foliage 
matted together and became a nuisance, aho the 
huicony reouired painting, so I cut the whole thing 
down to aliout G inches from the ground a fortnight 
ago. There are a few- trailers from the roots, about 

1 foot to 4 feet in length, and these seem fairly 
strong and healthy. Can you advise tne as to any 
treatment I might adopt to help ttf And eon you 
give me any idea as to what growth may be ex¬ 
pected in, say, a year's time?-V. M. 

[A mulching of well-decayed manure, 

2 inches thick, over the roots of your Honey¬ 
suckle, w’ill be of considerable help to it, 
particularly if it is freely watered when neces¬ 
sary. Under these conditions, you might, if 
the shoots are not too numerous, reasonably 
expect the most vigorous ones to attain a 
length of 3 feet to 4 feet the first year.] 

The turpentine forests.— The tree frrm 
which turpentine is obtained is the long¬ 
leaved Pine (P. palustris). This tree is com¬ 
mon in some of the southern United States, 
hut is found only where the original forest 
has never been felled. When once cut down 
it never grows again. If the land is allowed 
to fall nut of cultivation it is followed by a 


I or more. The wrork is done by negrors, one 
man taking charge of 10,000 pockets, which 
will yield about 200 barrels of crude turpen¬ 
tine m a season. 

Two beautiful Pyruses. -One of the most 
beautiful of all is P. Malus floribunda, and 
remarkably free blooming. The flowers, 
crowding every shoot, are tender pink, the 
buds of a crimson colour, and the contrast 
is very charming. The best variety is ntro- 
purpurca. in which the flowers nro much 
deeper iu colour, quite a rose-purple. A few 
examples of this Pyrus should be in every 
garden. It will grow iu almost any soil anil 
position. Another valunhle early-flowering 
species is P. Malus spectubilis, which has, at 
this season, a profusion of large rcse-tinted 
flowers wreathing every branch. It is singu¬ 
lar that such a lovely tree is not more popular 
in gardens, as it is worth planting freely in 
both large and small places, thriving with 
vigour in all ordinary positions. 

Lilac Marie Legraye. -This beautiful 
white-flowered Lilac, so well shewn on page 
97, is, apart from its value out-of-doors, 
grown to a much greater extent than any 
other kind for flowering- in pots under glass. 

1 Beside.tJjose, grown in, thipi_cqiptri v 1 should 
not li&£UiTwiclkilw maiiy thousandfi are sent 
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here from France and Holland (the last- 
named country especially) during the late 
autumn and early winter months, the bulk of 
them arriving in November. They are all 
grown in pots plunged in the open ground, 
the result being neat, short-jointed growth, 
bristling with flower buds, and the ball of 
roots sufficiently compact to prevent any 
check. Next to this, perhaps the most grown 
for forcing is that old variety Charles X., 
while the doubles are not such favourites for 
the purpose. In Holland, Mme. Casimir- 
Perrier is the most extensively grown of the 
doitble-fflnvered kinds.—X. 


R08E8. 

RAMBLER ROSES IN POTS. 

ThBSB are now coming along fast, and will 
need close attention. At this stage the plants 
absorb a large quantity of water, and care 
must be taken that the roots are never really 
in want of it. If the surface soil is mulched 
with a little well-decomposed manure this 
prevents excessive evaporation, and one can 
readily detect when water is needed by tap¬ 
ping the side of the pot. A clear, bell-like 
sound is a sure warning that water is re¬ 
quired. Where the trails of bloom have 
formed, especially upon plants of the Wi- 
churiana race, growths will start out right 
upon the trail, and it will be necessary to 
remove these so that all the possible strength 
may go to the building up of the blossoms. 
Liquid-manure, made from cow dung and 
soot, should be given about once a week, and 
when the buds swell the plants can take it 
more frequently. The pillar form of train¬ 
ing is far the best for these Ramblers. No¬ 
thing can surpass the beauty of specimens 
well covered with clusters and trails of 
bloom, and if the plants are somewhat bare 
at base the heavy trails will bend over and 
hide this. Blush Rambler is one of the best 
to grow for the purpose of decoration, and 
Crimson Rambler will have to find a more 
formidable rival than Philadelphia Rambler 
ere it is superseded. The colour of this lat¬ 
ter is grand, but it is not free enough in 
producing its sprays of blcssom. Possibly 
Trier will be the white to grow” to contrast 
with Crimson Rambler. Of course, Lady 
Gay and Dorothy Perkins will be wanted in 
quantity. The dwarf Eugenie Lnmesch and 
Perle d’Or should be grown freely, as their 
colour is needed, and, if placed around the 
base of a group of the tall plants, they have 
a charming effect. F. Y. B. 


ROSE CREPUSCULE (NOISETTE). 
Tnis is a very pretty novelty, and one likely 
to be much in favour by all who value colour. 
It was exhibited recently at the Royal Botanic 
Society by Messrs. Win. Paul and Sons, and 
received a certificate of merit. At first 
glnnce one would almost term it a Climbing 
Ma Cnpucine, but perhaps there is mere yel¬ 
low than orange-yellow in it than in that 
pretty variety. The buds are exquisite, and 
I should say Crcpuscule will become very 
popular. If wanted for culture under glass, 
it should be in pillar form. By a system cf 
culture under glass during the summer, at 
the same time judicious stopping and thin¬ 
ning, a fine bushy pillar, bristling with 
numerous well-ripened growths, will be ob¬ 
tained. Crepuscule appears to be able to 
resist mildew, which is so unlike another 
very lovely orange-budded Rose, Mme. Pierre 
Cochet, one of the most delightful orange- 
coloured Roses we have. Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son makes a very beautiful pillar Rose for 
pot culture. It is best to pot up bushy one- 
year-old plants from the open ground inOcto- 
ber. Keep them outdoors until April, then 
bring them inside and grow on in plenty e f 
heat and moisture during the summer. I 
have found such plants far more useful than 
those usually sold which are grafted under 
glass. Standards potted up of these orange- 
coloured climbers and half-climbers make* fine 
heads under glass, and the colour of the 
buds is very intense. Mme. Hector Leuilliot 
will be a splendid Rose so grown, and so 
also will Instituteur Sirdey, which seems to 


me to be a near relativ< 
same seed-pod as Mme, 

Digitize r "- 1 


elativjg, nossibly from the 


MANURING SHRUB-LIKE ROSES. 
The many beautiful species and wild like 
Roses are frequently sadly neglected in gar¬ 
dens. The choice sorts in the beds receive 
every care, but those varieties that are strong 
and vigorous far too frequently have to look 
after themselves. Now a vigorous, healthy 
growth can be maintained at a very small 
cost. In many gardens manure is plentiful, ; 
so what should hinder some of these species j 
having a good dressing even now? Gord, I 
well-decomposed farmyard-manure is hard to j 
beat, and for these obi well-established plants ! 
cannot be overdone. If the surface soil seems 
worn out, have a few inches of this removed, 
taking care not to disturb any roots, then 
place the manure around the plants to a dis¬ 
tance of about 15 inches from the centre of 
plant. In order to prevent this manure los¬ 
ing its properties or appearing unsightly, 
some good soil may be scattered over it, and 
the whole will gradually settle down, j 
Liquid-manure should be given in addition 
as soon as growth is sufficiently forward to I 
utilise it. Already some of the single Rcses, ! 
such as R. sinica, R. altaica, etc., are show- | 
ing their buds, and no time must be lost if . 
we would aid the plants this flowering sea- i 
son. Another point should not be lost sight j 
of, and that is to release the growths wher¬ 
ever they are found crowded up, suppesing 
they have been tied to a stake. I alwnys pre¬ 
fer to see tliis class of Rose grown quite 
naturally, so that their growths bend out¬ 
ward, and, in some cases, almost touch the 
ground. What a glorious picture such Roses 
are when in bloom ! Rosa. 


ROSE GEORGE LAING PAUL. 

This Hybrid Tea possesses the bold petals 
of an Hybrid Perpetual, with the freedom of 
flowering usually associated with the Hybrid 
Tea. The colour of the blossoms reminds one j 
of that of Dr. Aiidrv, nnd it is as a bud that 
the variety is most useful. These buds are ! 
grand, of fine deep shape, that will ensure j 
it a welcome by all who have many cut Roses ! 
to provide. It was raised by Messrs. Soupert 
et Notting, of Luxembourg, from Caroline ; 
Testoufc, crossed with Fisher Holmes. One ' 
can readily trace Caroline Testout in its 
constitution, there being the same stiff 
growth one admirers so much in this splendid ! 
Rose. For forcing George Laing Paul will j 
prove very useful, for even now we have none * 
too many deep coloured Roses that are suit- j 
able for forcing---tbat is, to produce two or j 
three crops cf blossom in a season. Of ; 
course, we can use the Hybrid Perpetuate | 
such ns Captain Hayward, but they are use- ; 
less after their first bloom, so that we are 
compelled to resort to sorts such as Liberty, j 
Richmond, Gruss an fiangerhausen, nnd the 
Rose under notice. E. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Bose Fortune’s Yellow shedding its foliage. 

— I have a Rose Fortune’s Yellow planted in a pot 
facing south in about 3 feet of loam with good 
drainage. The Rose crows well, and is healthy. It 
started into growth about the end of January. A 
short time ago it commenced to shed its leaves, and 
now —April 19th—it is quite bare, while the flowers 
remain. In other years it has shed tlie leaves, but 
not so badly.— Wimbledon, G. J. 

[This is a common occurrence with this 
lovely Rose, and opinions are divided as to 
its cause. Our experience has been that 
when the plants are on their own roots the 
premature shedding of the foliage has sel¬ 
dom happened. Probably your plant is 
budded upon a Brier, and it would thrive 
upon this fairly well at first, but eventually 
the union between stock and scion would be¬ 
come weak, and, unless the plant had pro¬ 
duced roots of its own, there would be de¬ 
cline in its health. A deal depends also ns 
to how the Rose is managed, and the main 
secret of success is in the pruning. Imnie- 
| diately after flowering the plant should be 
| hard pruned, and as it will flower outdoors 
1 early in June, this leaves a fairly long sea¬ 
son for the plant to make new growth. 

! During the growing season weak shoots 
| should be removed, and, when growth is com- 
j pleted, any laterals that have appeared 
; along the newly-made wood should be cut 
j hard hack to the new growth. All weak 
points upon the leading shoots should also be 


slightly pruned back. Wo then have got d 
solid wood to produce these beautiful blos¬ 
soms, so universally admired, and this grand 
Rose well repays anyone for a little extra 
care. Try this" plan upon your plant, and 
let us hear the results.] 

Pruning Brier stocks.--I -bought some rooted 
Rose Briers last November for hwMing this year. 
Should they be pruned now, and to what extent fur 
bushes or standards?—J. K. B. 

[In order to obtain stocks for converting 
into standard Roses it is necessary to obtain 
these from the hedge-rews. They vary in 
length from IV feet to 5 feet, and have a 
cluster of roots at the base. Wo should say 
the rooted Briers you purchased were what 
are known as bush stocks, and they wdll only 
produce, when budded, bush Rcses. We 
mention the two because your eiiuuiry is 
rather vague. As to pruning them, the bush 
stocks are usually pruned at time of plant¬ 
ing. Cut back the growths to two or three 
eyes. This may be done now-, but do net 
cut them quite so hard. Leave the shoots, 
say, 4 inches or 6 inches long. If standard 
Briers were planted, then all lateral growths, 
if any, nre cut back close to the stem, and 
from the present time onwards the young 
shoots are rubbed off' the stem, excepting 
three of the best nearest the top of the stocks. 
These three, when they are developed, about 
July, receive the buds of the Rose you wish 
to grow upon them. The dwarf stocks are 
budded in the stems quite near to the roots, 
instead of in the small green growths which 
the plants make this season.] 

Rose Wedding Bells. —In this novelty we 
have a very useful addition. It is of a very 
pleasing shade of pink, something of the tint 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. At first 
sight one might think the variety was Queen 
Alexandra, but there is a lighter disposition 
of the blossoms, and altogether the whole 
appearance of the specimen is of a very 
dainty character. The clusters of blossom 
arc very large, the individual flowers number¬ 
ing very frequently as many as fifty, and the 
centre of each is almost white, which, to¬ 
gether with the golden stamens, adds con¬ 
siderably to the charms of the Rose. As with 
most of the Rambler Roses, Wedding Bells 
is dependent largely upon age ere its beauties 
are manifest. Two and three-year-old plants 
will carry as many as two dozen clusters of 
blossom, and the effect, when all are fully 
out, is very beautiful. The blossoms remain 
upon the plant quite a considerable time, nnd 
appear to increase in beauty as they age. 
Being a cross between" Carmine Pillar nnd 
Crimson Rambler, one might naturally ex¬ 
pect foliage of a pale grassy-green, nnd so it 
is, only that it is rather small, but very 
dense. For pot culture Wedding Bells will 
be appreciated for its lightness, and one can 
conceive of no more beautiful plant for room 
decoration than well-flowered pillars of this 
pretty American novelty.— Rosa. 


j Primula japonioa. —Many make a mistake 
in planting this species of Primula in a tco 
| dry position. It delights in moist s: il, such as 
| the margin of a stream, lake, or even that 
of a ditch, provided weedy growths are Kept 
! under. The plants also succeed well in 
; ground which is inclined to be boggy, so long 
j as the crowns remain above water during the 
winter months. Semi-shade they also delight 
I in, and it is then astonishing for what a 
i length of time the flowers last in good eendi- 
; tion, and how well the colour is preserved. 

| I was reminded of all this only a few’ days 
ago, when looking over a quantity of plants 
which were set out two years since in a 
boggy bit of ground--the site of an old pond. 
Although they have had a super abundance 
of moisture during the past winter, the 
crowns are pushing up vigorous growths, and 
there is not a single loss. The roots have 
pushed through the compost in which they 
j were first planted into the mud which formed 
' the bottom of the none!, and in which they 
appear lo revel. Many who snw this group 
cf plants when in flower last year were 
astonished at the vigour of the plants and 
the robust, character cf the flewer-stems, 
many of them exceeding the normal height 
of the species viz.. 2 feet—while the colour 
of the flowers, which varied from light to 
deep crimson. retnUbvll flGfHvholc exceedingly 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME YELLOW SAXIFRAGES. 

No family of plants can excel the Alpine Rcck- 
foil.s for beautifying the rock garden, stone 
edgings, and retaining walls with blossom 
from the winter to the late spring. Some are 
net easy of culture in this country, especially 
in the southern portions, but this is gener¬ 
ally due to summer drought. In their native 
haunts, though the foliage and flowers enjoy 
the fullest sunshine, the roots find their way 
downwards through fissures, often mere 
crevices in the cliffs, where they remain moist 
and cool through the greatest heat. Here the 
roots often have no opportunity of descend¬ 
ing to any depth, and perforce remain near 
the surface, where they are dried up in an | 
arid summer, and the plants suffer in conse¬ 
quence. In hot weather Saxifrages should 
have a copious watering every other evening. 
Another excellent method of promoting the 
vigour of the plants is to surface them with 
gritty soil every six months, working this well 
in among the foliage and over the roots. The 
majority of the Saxifrages bear white flowers, 
but some have yellow or pink blossoms. Of 
the yellow-flow'ered species and varieties the | 
following arc among the best:-- 


equally easy to grow. When it becomes 
commoner it should prove a valuable plant. 

S. BoYDli is the handsomest of the yellow- j 
flowered Saxifrages, but often proves very 
difficult to grow in the open, especially in the 
south. It is a hybrid between S. aretioides 
and S. Burseriana. It has large yellow blcs- ! 
soms, which are carried three on a stem and 
are almost golden when first expanded. The 
stems and buds before they open are red. 
This Saxifrage is much improved by periodi¬ 
cal top-dressings. Its white form is far easier 
to grow’. 

S. ARETIOIDES.— Very dwarf in habit and 
slow' in growth, this forms silvery mounds of 
tiny rosettes and bears golden-yellow flowers 
on stems each an inch high. A variety of 
this, named S. a. primulina, bears flower- 1 
heads of from three to five cupped blooms of 
primrose-yellow in April. The tufts of the 
foliage take a mound-like form, and are more 
compact than in the type on which this 
variety is an improvement. It requires plenty 
of water in dry weather and is still a rare 
plant. 

S. juniperifolia. —A plant of spiny 
growth, with yellow' or greenish-yellow 
flow-ers, having golden anthers that protrude 
beyond the petals. It often flowers but 
sparsely, and proves difficult to cultivate. 



Saxifrajra apiculata. From a photograph sent l>v Mr. F.. Ballard, The ('ourt, folwall, (treat. Malxern. 


S. apiculata.- This is one of the hand- j 
somest and most easily grown of all the yel- 
low'-flowered Rockfcils. It is said to be a ; 
natural hybrid between 8. media and 8. 
aretioides. It has been known under the 
names bf luteo-purpurea, Malyi, and Fredeiici 
Augusti, but S. luteo-purpurea is distinct and 
not a very decorative plant, whereas, early in 
the year, a large mass of S. apiculata forms a 
charming picture in the reck garden. Its 
flowers are pale primrose in colour, the 3-inch 
stems carrying from five to eight blossoms. 
Its first flow'ers are often open before the close 
of the year, but, ns a rule, it is not at its best j 
until the end of February. Its foliage forms 
large, spreading masses of dark green, and I 
even when not in flow r er it is ornamental. 

S. sancta is from Mount Athos, and is j 
very similar to the last-named, making a mat 
of deep green foliage, which forms a dense 
carpeting on the rocks, but is rather less 
cushion-like in habit than is 8. apicu¬ 
lata. Its bright yellow' flowers are borne on 
stems inch in height, and in early March 
it is generally in full bloom. It is of very 
easy culture. 

8. Elizabeths, a hybrid b3tw?en S. sancta 
and 8. Burseriana, partakes of the good 
qualities of both parents, having the bright 
yellow flowers of 8. siurtTMi and the increased 
size of those of S. Bufcerinfnll 1 is 

green, like that of 8. IhtwlVr aml^H njfffrnrs 


S. Hirculus.— An Arctic plant, also found 
in Britain, bearing flowers*each H inch across 
and freely spotted. It blooms in August, 
and requires a boggy site. 

S. flagellaris (The Whipcord Saxifrage). 
—A native of the loftiest regions of the Rocky 
Mountains, bears three comparatively large 
yellow flowers, spotted at the base of the 
petals with orange on hairy stems, each 
3 inches to 4 inches in height. The foliage 
is fleshy, resembling that of a Sempervivum. 
It reproduces itself by thread like stolons, 
terminated by tiny rosettes. Tt often dahips 
off in this climate. It is allied to 8. Hirculus. 

8. scardica is about a month earlier than 
S. apiculata, and bears a bright yellow flewer. 

8. Malyi is intermediate between 8. apicu¬ 
lata and S. sancta in character, and rather 
later to flower than 8. apiculata. The blos¬ 
soms are golden-yellow. 

8. Kotschyi bears a resemblance to S. 
apiculata, but has flowers of a deeper yellow. 

8. aizoides. —-A native plant, very abun¬ 
dant in Scotland, bears at the end of summer 
small bright yellow flowers, dotted with red 
within. Other yellow-flowered Saxifrages are 
8. diversifolia, 8. Huetiana, and the Nepalese 
S. fimbriata. In addition to these perennials 
the annual 

8. Cymbalaria must be mentioned. This 
is a prettv little plant bearing bright yellow 
flowers. It makes a good carpet, and. when 


once introduced, increases readily from self- 
sown seed. 8 . W. Fitzherbert. 

[Mr. E. Ballard, The Court, Colwall, near 
Malvern, who kindly sent us the photo from 
which our illustration was prepared, says: 
“ The illustration shows this lovely Saxifrage 
growing in a small crevice between two stones, 
the whole of the space being filled with the 
small, neat, almost spiny, rosettes of foliage, 
covered in early March with little spikes of 
flowers, almost identical in colour with these 
of the common Primrose, and very beautiful. 
It is of the easiest culture, perfectly hardy, 
and the flowers last a long time.”] 


PRIMRG8ES AND POLY A NT IIU 8E 8. 


If there exist any special admirers cf the old 
florist’s Polyanthuses, the Gold-laced section, 
it must, at the recent exhibition of these 
and kindred flow'ers at Westminster, have 
greatly grieved them to see, although but 
four single specimens, the veriest rubbish, 
granted awards. All were seedlings. I saw 
far better in a box a day or two later offered 
at.a penny each. Let us charitably hope the 
National Auricula 8ociety will wipe out any 
class for these worthless things another year. 
But Polyanthuses of the border or fancy sec¬ 
tion were very plentiful and fine. The best 
shows made by these were the fine blocks of 
plants lifted from the open ground and 
mossed, then set in masses of from fifty to 
sixty plants, which came from Messrs. 
Mortimer, of Farnham, and Blick, of Hayes, 
and from Mr. Douglas, of Bookham, shown 
in 9-inch pots, quite huge bunches, though 
by being kept for a time under glass the 
flowers were rather drawn.' Generally with 
all these plants the flowers were very large, 
showed considerable variety of colour, gave 
ns grow ing in the op^n ground very charming 
effects, and, being easily raised from seed, 
make them rank amongst the most beautiful 
and popular cf all hardy spring flow’ers. Not 
competing were round baskets filled with 
plants of white, yellow’, and red and crimson 
colours, all very rich and beautiful, shown 
by Mr. J. Crooke, Forde Abbey, Chard. 

For garden effect no finer strains could 
well have been found. Beside these plants 
was presented a large breadth of flowers in 
bunches, set up by Mr. W. A. Watts, of 8t. 
Asaph, including several attractive blue tints. 
Probably the richest yellow—indeed, quite 
an orange-coloured flower—was sent by Mr. 
J. D. Williams, of Cornwall, but it was not 
a strong specimen. Still, it is important 
that the raising of deep rich yellows should 
be pursued, ns there is in that direction 
much scope for development. Growers en¬ 
courage too many of the pale yellow or 
creamy lined flowers. These should be ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed. Raisers having now in great 
abundance blooms of ample dimensions, the 
chief aim should be to secure with all plants 
sturdy, stiff stems, carrying neat, compact 
heads of bloom. Then they should aim to 
eliminate from the flowers those buff or dull 
or dirty-coloured centres which are seen 
almost universally, and which present grave 
defects. For the border whether flowers 
have thrum or pin eyes is of little moment, 
but, at least, all flowers selected for com¬ 


petition should have thrum eyes, and, in each 
case, clear cut, rounded, well-defined, golden 
or yellow centres. If anyone has doubts as 
to the need for this feature, let him take 
stock of the yellow centres in alpine Auri¬ 
culas, and he will then be speedily converted. 
There are far too many pale or washy hues 
of colour permitted in border Polyanthuses. 
Very many of those should be eliminated, and 
the general strain made brighter. Whites 
to be pure, and yellows to be pure, should 
each be isolated frgm all other colours. The 
rich or deep ones should be shades of red, 
crimson, or purple. Generally, some of the 
speckled or spotted flowers are pretty, if the 
grounds be bright, but all depends on the 
general attractive form of any plant’s flowers 
as seen outdoors. The Primroses, there 
being a class for twelve plants in pots, were 
represented by one dozen only These were 
not bright, having been kept for a few 
days under g ! ljq^ ? ,'jr||e ; |-8jame defects were 
seen in the flowers of tliese as were in evi¬ 
dence © R) id idfl] Li VPC R it was in strik- 
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ing contrast to these prize plants I found 
real Primroses in many huudreds the next 
day growing in semi-wild form in the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley. There the plants were in 
every direction objects of the greatest beauty, 
and gave such gloriously bright colours. 
Many were, of course, blue, as Wisley was the 
home of the blue Primrose. But myriads of 
seedlings give brilliant reds and crimsons, 
and special encouragement is given to those 
which have clear cut yellow centres. Of real 
Primroses of many rich colours probably no¬ 
where in the kingdom can a finer lot be 
seen. They are at Wisley real Primroses, 
and not Polyanthuses. 

The time for seed sowing of last year’s 
seed for both kinds of plants is now, and 
those who wish to have good plants to bloom 
next year should not lose a moment. Whilst 
seed is being sent for, get shallow pans or 
boxes ; put some fine broken rubble in the 
bottom, on that some broken pieces of turf 
upside down, then fill with good fine soil, 
with which is mixed one-sixth of sharp white 
sand. Press it down gently quite level, then 
sow the seed thinly over the surface, with 
the tips of the fingers just press it into the 
soil, cover thinly with other soil, gently 
water; then stand the pans or boxes into a 
frame or greenhouse, or, failing either, under 
a warm wall, but shading with paper during 
the day. Germination will take from three 
to four weeks, and in a few weeks later, plants 
will be strong enough to dibble out into a 
nursery-bed. When seed can be had just 
ripened in the late summer, sow' similarly, 
keep the plants in the boxes in a cold-frame 
all the winter, and plant out in April. 

_ A. D. 

DAFFODILS FROM SEED. 

THERE would seem to be but few gardens in 
which the Daffodil reproduces itself naturally 
from seed. On the Stour ton Park estate of 
Sir Henry Hoare, in Somersetshire, acres of 
ground are carpeted with thousands of the 
common Lent Lily (Narcissus pseudo-Nar- 
cissus). Mr. Alfred Parsons has reproduced 
these field pictures on canvas very often. It 
is a strange law of Nature that these and 
many other flowers flourish only where ideal 
conditions of soil obtain. They will grow 
almost anywhere the season following their 
planting, but very often a repetition of out¬ 
lay and attendant labour must be incurred, 
if a floral display is desired. Planted in 
small colonies at the outset, they extend 
in all directions, particularly where the scil 
and situation suit, but there is evidence cf 
the seedlings extending in the direction cf the 
wind at the time when the seeds are ripe and 
scattered over the soil contiguous to them. 
There are soils in which many of the Nar¬ 
cissus family extend rapidly by means of 
bulblets; in such cases they form increas¬ 
ingly large clumps from year to year. On 
the other hand, they present a much more 
pleasing aspect when seeds are self sown, 
because they are scattered irregularly in ex¬ 
tended groups or colonies. It is in turf more 
particularly where I have seen this. Prob¬ 
ably in cultivated ground the seedlings suffer 
from the use of the lice in the effort to keep 
down weeds. In the small orchard attached 
to the vicarage at Steeple Ashton, Wilts, 
occurs one of these rare instances of Daffo¬ 
dils increasing from seed; indeed, beyond 
that at Stourton, I cannot recall another in¬ 
stance. In both cases the common Lent Lily 
(Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus) is the variety 
that produces seedlings so freely. I did not 
find evidence of other kinds similarly repro¬ 
ducing themselves, though they were pre¬ 
sent in quantity. The Rev. E. P. Knumey 
assures me that thousands of these spring 
flowers are gathered each year to adorn the 
homes of his parishioners and friends, some 
also doing service in the fine old village 
church, and yet when I saw them it was dif¬ 
ficult—indeed, almost impossible—to traverse 
the ground without trampling them under 
foot. The vicar is naturally proud of such a 
unique possession, and I question if there are 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated 
who would net be similarly pleased. 

It is true that wild flowers oilier than 
Daffodils are found to-h$ distinctly local in 
their choice of situation, andvit npitlb^any 
means ciear to the (%auiPi-Jn’erJir IvWiy it 


should be so. In the case of (he rarer British 
wild flowers the botanist makes extended 
journeys to find them, and it is’only by such 
pilgrimages that these are located. 

W. S. 


SOME DISTINCT COLOURS IN DWARF 
SUMMER PLANTS. 

Where a considerable number of beds has 
to be furnished with spring and summer¬ 
flowering plants it will soon be time to see 
that sufficient quantities of the latter are to 
hand. Although plants of dwarf and medium 
height are not in request as in bygone years, 
they are still useful for small beds and a.s a 
carpet for taller things. Among scarlets 
there is nothing better than Paul Crampel 
Pelargonium, not too vigorous in habit, very 
free, bearing a magnificent truss, well thrown 
up above the foliage, and standing well for a 
single, the number of pips being so great that 
if anything approaching decay is nipped out 
further development is secured. The colour 
is noticeable amongst all bedding scarlets. 
West Brighton Gem is still the best as a very 
dwarf scarlet, and Surprise in the light sal¬ 
mons. Lafayette Begonia is still a good scar¬ 
let kind, although in Begonias I strongly re¬ 
commend annual sowing and selection, as 
good types both in scarlet, crimson, pink, 
and white can be selected. By goed types I 
mean not only pronounced colours, but a type 
with erect flowers is an essential feature in a 
good Begonia. In white shades besides the 
Begonias, Centaurea candidissima, white 
Verbenas, and Tufted Pansies are all useful. 
The Centaurea should be sown at once and 
grown along quickly. Propagation by cut¬ 
tings is now almost obsolete. Blue can be 
represented in almost every conceivable shade, 
from the pale mauve of Aster sinensis or the 
dwarf Ageratum to the dark violet of Salvia 
violacea or the rich crimson-purple of Coun¬ 
cillor Waters Viola. All the four above- 
named make charming beds in their respec¬ 
tive heights, either alone cr associated with 
other things in effective contrast. If the 
Aster is used in the formal garden there 
should be a reserve stock of plants in the 
frame ground to replace any from the first 
planting that fade. In golden shades Calceo¬ 
larias and Laing’s Golden Ball Begonia are 
probably about the best plants of medium 
: height with Golden Harry Hieover Pelar¬ 
gonium and Legion of Honour Marigold as 
i dwarfs. The last is one of the meat enduring 
! of annuals, a feature always to be considered 
i when planting a formal garden. 

I Claremont. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus).—1 

shall be glad if you or some reader of your valuable 
paper will inform me whether it is the roots or the 
blue flowers of the plant Aconitum Napellus which 
are poiao »cus, and also how it is extracted or made 
as 1 require it for a special treatment of trees?— 
Geo. Atkinson. • 

[This is a deadly poisonous plant in all its 
parts. The root has very often been dug up 
and eaten in mistake for Horse Radish, with 
fatal results. The root of the Aesnite is 
conical and brown, that of the Horse Radish 
being cylindrical and pale in colour. The 
latter part of your query is purely a question 
for a chemist to deal with.] 

Polyanthus “ Rainbow GoId.”-l send some 
blossoms of Polyanthus, which I thought worthy of 
a name, so I have called it ** Rainbow Gold.” I 
grew it from some seed which I got about three 
years ago.—A. Donovan, Vmmera, Timoleague, Co. 
Cork. 

[A very showy form, the flowers rich gold 
on the edge, with a very distinct bronzy-gold 
centre. The plant is evidently a very strong 
grower, judging by the strength of the flower- 
stems.] 

8weet Peas—young plants In pots.— My 

earliest sowings of Sweet Peas are doing well. 
The seeds, to the number of five or six in 
each 5-inch pot, germinated very satisfac¬ 
torily this spring, and as soon as the seed- 
! lings were rather less than an inch through 
| the soil I placed the pots on shelves near the 
1 glass roof of a cool greenhouse. In a short 
time the young plants made rapid progress. 

| As the days lengthened and the sun got 
greater power, the temperature of this house 
| rose unduly, although plenty of ventilation 
was provided. The c. Id frame was, there- 


fure, prepared and the plants arranged 
therein. The eurliest batch of plants is now 
5 inches to 6 Inches high ; the growth dwarf 
and sturdy. At first 1 matted up the frame 
at night, but now that the weather is less 
severe and the plants are nicely hardened 
the mats have been dispensed with. Suc¬ 
ceeding batches of Sweet Peas—I have three 
batches - as soon us they are through the 
soil in the pots, are placed straight away in 
the cold-frame, and they are doing well. 
When the planting out peried arrives, and 
this is usually regarded as the latter half of 
April, the plants will be well rooted and 
will not fail to grow away when put into 
their permanent quarters. D. B. Crane. 

8aponarla officinalis. - This, the common 
Soapwort, and its double form are fine sub¬ 
jects for quickly making large clumps either 
in the border or wild garden, no matter what 
the nature of the soil may be. The flowers, 
too, are freely produced, and, being sweetly 
scented, it is not surprising that they are so 
much admired by lovers cf hardy-flowering 
plants. Once planted, the plants give no 
further trouble beyond curtailing them now 
and again to prevent encroachment on other 
subjects. In the wild garden this is un¬ 
necessary. Propagation can be effected to 
any extent by division of the rcot-stocks in 
the autumn, or just before they commence 
making new growth in the spring.—G. P. 

Canterbury Bells.— Room should be found 
for some of these wherever there is a sunny 
border, as the blossoms they give in June, if 
they are not of long duration, are, at least, 
very brilliant whilst they last. They should 
be treated as biennials, and no attempt made 
to keep the young ones which proceed from 
the base, as these do not compare favourably 
with seedlings, the latter not only standing 
the winter better, but blooming with greater 
profusion. The time of flowering of Can¬ 
terbury Bells is also the time when seed 
shquld be sown for another year’s display—it 
may be sown later than June, but my experi¬ 
ence with them has been that the earlier- 
raised plants stand the winter better. 
Townsman. 

VIOI&8 from Rothe8ay.— Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. send us from their nurseries at 
Rothesay, N.B., a collection of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies, in’many shades of colour. We much 
prefer the self colours in every way, as being 
far more effective in the mass. Of those 
sent us we like best Lady Roberts, pure 
white, rayed, the petals edged blue; Isolde, 
bright, clear yellow', rayleRs, large, and of 
fine form, one of the best yellows; Miss 
Anna Callan, lavender; Maggie Clunas, 
primrose self, with faint rays; Shamrock, 
ivory-white, with marhlings of blue round the 
edges of the petals; White Empress, pure 
white, rayless; Wm. Lockwood, a ravlcss 
white of excellent quality ; Katie Cuthbertsou. 
white, slightly flushed witn clear pink ; and 
Princess Ida, rosy-heliotrope with distinct 
eye. 

Arabl8 Blllardlerl.— Manv of our hardy 
early-flowering plants are from Asia Minor 
and the Holy Land, and they belong chiefly 
to bulbous-rooted families. In Arabis Bil- 
lardieri, introduced from Syria in 1902, we 
have a close ally of the well-known A. albida. 
Being quite hardy, it is suitable for the rock 

§ arden, where it should be planted in well- 
rained stony soil on a reeky ledge. Here it 
will grow freely, and soon form large patches, 
which in April are covered with large flowers 
varying in colour from purplish-rcse to nearly 
white. Another species, A. aubretioid?s, also 
from Asia Minor, also flowers at this time. 
It is deeper in colour than A. Billardieri, but 
may well be a geographical form of it, and, 
when grown under the same conditions, it will 
probably be difficult to distinguish them.— 
The Field. 

Ziinum arboreum.— -This shrubby species of 
Linum is particularly adapted for planting in the rock 
garden, where it should be given a position so that 
as it spreads the growth droops somewhat, the yellow 
flowers in this way showing to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. I planted mine in a raised pocket so that 
the growths Jiang nil round, and this appears to be 
the wny to get the best possible effect when the plant 
is in flower. It likes the full sun, and should be well 
supplied with water in dry weather. Many make a 
mistake and treat the plant as an herbaceous peren¬ 
nial, cutting all. the growths back in the autumn. 
| whereas they should BPlmfc to spread at will in all 
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FERNS. 

PTERIS NOB1LIS. 

This, also known under the names of Pteris 
Hogans and Litobrochia grandis, is a native 
of Brazil, and requires to be grown in the 
stove. The fronds, on stalks 1 foot or more 
in length, vary considerably, according to 
the age of the* plant. On young plants the 
fronds are heart-shaped, but in older speci¬ 
mens they are somewhat palmate in form, 
as in the specimen we figure to-day. 


BEAUTIFUL ADIANTUMS. 

The various beautiful shades of colouring for 
which this genus is remarkable are never 


a bright ruddy tint, and, unlike the last 
mentioned, it is of free growth, and should 
be found in every collection. A. tinctum is 
nearly allied, but has rather broader fronds 
and of a more rosy tint. A. rhodophyllum, 
of dwarf, compact habit, with broad pin¬ 
nules, has a deep purple-crimson shade, 
which contrasts well with that of A. Vietoriic, 
which has young fronds of a pale bronzy- 
brown. The beautiful A. Farleyense, when 
well exposed to the light, has a soft delicate 
pink shade in the young fronds, as also A. 
tcnerum, while A. scutum has a pale, almost 
amber, tint. A. maorophyllum is one of the 
most conspicuous, the bread pinnules show¬ 
ing a great variety of shades, varying from 
light rcsy-purple to deep green. A. m. bi- 


Frcnd of Pleris (Doryopterin) nobilis. From a photograph in Mr. II. B. May’s nursery at Edmonton. 


seen to greater advantage than at the present 
time, when the plants are full of new growth. 
It is very remarkable that while some of the 
species have such bright tints of colouring in 
the young fronds, others under the same 
treatment retain the deep sombre green, the 
young fronds being only a shade lighter than 
the older ones, and with no trace of bright 
colouring. Of the richly tinted sorts A. 
Veitchi is one of the most conspicuous, the 
young fronds being of a bright, almost crim¬ 
son, tint. Another richly coloured variety is 
A. tetraphyllum gracile. It is a pity that 
this charming Fern should be so rarely met 
with. This, however, 
from the, fact of its ' 
delicate and ^difficult 
genus. A. rubellum. 


pinnatum has a si ghtly different shade, being 
of a more bronzy tint. Among those of a 
paler colour may be mentioned A. grnndi- 
| ceps, which, when grown in suspended pots, 
develops beautifully tasselled fronds which 
droop over the sides, and, when young, have 
a peculiarly delicate shade. A. elegans is 
another beautiful variety of the old favourite 
A. cuneatum. A. frngrantissimum is also of 
a pale tint, especially in plants confined to 
small pots. Of the deep green varieties, A. 
Mariesi is one of the mest distinct, the young 
fronds being only a shade lighter than the 
I older ones, which are a rich deep green. 
This belongs to the eapillus-Veneris section, 
of which there are several very distinct 
varieties. All of these, even under the most 
favourable conditions, shew no colour in the 


young fronds, and it is worthy of note that 
while the brightly tinted sorts succeed better 
in a light, open position, these of a moro 
sombre hue delight in a cool, shady uook. 

ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS FROM INDIA. 

I HAVE juHt received some Orchids from India. Will you 
kindly give me a little advice on the culture of the same, 
and tell me when they bloom ? The following are the 
names of the Orchids: Dendrobium chrvsotoxum, D. 
Dalhousi&num, D. thvrsifloruni, D. cariniferum, 0. 
Devoniarmm, P. Wnrriianum, P. erassinode, P. crystalli- 
num, 1>. aureum, P. Bensoniw, C'ypripedium insigne, and 
Vanda coerulea.—H. W. 

[Dendrobium aureum produces its flowers 
during the early spring months. I). 
erystailinum and D. Bensoniae bloom 
early in the summer. The other 
species mentioned flower during 
spring. D. Ealhousianum and I). 
thrysiflorum, being strong growing 
plants, should be placed in an ordi¬ 
nary flower-pot, and they will root 
freely in three parts of fibrous peat to 
one of Sphagnum' Moss. The pets 
should be nearly half filled with drain¬ 
age, which should consist of well dried 
pieces of the Fern rhizomes which are 
taken from the peat. After potting 
these plants it is necessary to have a 
sufficient number of neat sticks in¬ 
serted well down amongst the drain¬ 
age, and to tie several of the longest 
pseudo-bulbs to them, to make the 
plant firm. The same kind of rooting 
material, etc., will also suit the other 
species mentioned, as D. Devonianum, 
D. Wardianum, D. crassinode, I). 
erystailinum, D. aureum, and D. Ben- 
sonite. All of these varieties are best 
grown in the ordinary flower-pot, to 
which copper wire handles, about 
12 inches long, may be attached, in 
order that the plants may be suspen¬ 
ded well up to the roof-glass of the 
house. With the exception of D. War¬ 
dianum and D. crassinode, all of the 
other species may be cultivated in tne 
ordinary plant stove, affording them 
plenty or heat and moisture all 
through the growing season, a cooler 
and drier atmosphere being necessary 
when growth is completed. While in 
a dormant condition the plants should 
be kept rather dry at the root, but not 
so dry as to cause the pseudo-bulbs to 
shrivel. When the flower buds ap¬ 
pear the plants should be gradually 
inured to more heat and moisture to 
assist their proper development. I). 
Wardianum and D. crassinode succeed 
best in a moderately cool greenhouse 
or intermediate-house the whole year 
round. 

All of these newly-imported Den- 
drobiums should be cleared of dirt 
and insects, cutting away diseased 
bulbs and dead roots. They should 
then be placed in pots just largo 
enough to hold them, the plants being 
firmly fixed in the pots, with nothing 
but pieces cf broken creeks. Place 
them in an intermediate temperature, 
and pour water through the crocks 
every day, and when the young 
growths and roots have fairly started, 
the plants should be repotted as pre¬ 
viously advised, and placed in their 
growing quarters. 

Cypripedium insigne should be similarly 
treated on arrival. When the leaves plump 
up and growth is apparent, pot the plant in 
a mixture of peat, loam, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts, mixing with it a moderate 
quantity of broken crocks. Pot it as one 
would an ordinary greenhouse plant, afford¬ 
ing plenty of crocks for drainage, and stand 
the plant in a cool, shady nositicn in the inter¬ 
mediate-house. It will* also grow very well 
in a cool, damp, shady frame during sum¬ 
mer, but in winter it requires rather more 
warmth. YVhen properly re-established after 
repotting, the plant will require abundance 
of water at thqirpot at Sail times. Its flower¬ 
ing season-, js ~mid-w.ip.ter,, &Jid _tb9 flowers 
last a lofig "tlima-in good-C^nditidii on the 
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plant, also when cut and used for decora¬ 
tion. Vanda ccerulea blooms during the 
autumn months. At first the plant should 
be placed iu nothing but broken crocks, but 
immediately young roots appear from the 
stem, or the old roots recommence to grow, j 
a few of the crocks should he removed from 
the surface, and a layer of chopped, freshly- | 
gathered Sphagnum Mess should be firmly j 
packed around the stem. V. coerulea re¬ 
quires a light, airy position in the interme- j 
diate-house, as near to a roof ventilator ns j 
is convenient, affording plenty of root inois- j 
ture during summer, but in winter less will \ 
suffice. Should “spot” at any time attack: 
the leaves, give the plant more air and less i 
moisture.—W.] j 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. j 

Cuttings that have been struck without heat j 
during the winter, if not already moved into j 
larger pots, should now have a shift. Six-inch 
pots are the proper size for them. When this 
work is deferred too long the roots get matted, 
and the growth becomes stunted from want of 
the necessary sustenance, and when this 
occurs it is useless to expect the plants to be 
ever equal to these that have been kept grow¬ 
ing without a check. Chrysanthemums are j 
gross-feeding subjects, and like the sril to he 
lairly enriched from the first. If the lcam in 
which they are to be grown is of a holding 
nature, a little leaf-mould in addition to rot¬ 
ten manure and sand will help them. Timely 
attention must be given to the stopping, so as 
to induce the plants to branch out low 
enough ; this applies to those that are to be 
grown in bush lorm, which for ordinary de¬ 
coration or for the production cf flowers to 
cut in quantity, is the best. Where the in¬ 
tention is to devote a portion of the stock to 
the production of exceptionally large blooms, 
it is necessary to select the kinds that are 
best adapted for the purpose, and which, as 
a rule, will not carry many flowers that are 
fully developed. But, except where the ob¬ 
ject is to exhibit, the fewer cf this descrip¬ 
tion that are grown the better. Two or three 
blooms are a poor return for growing a plant 
twelve mentlis; and where large flowers, 
good enough for ordinary use, are wanted, 
there are plants of varieties that will carry 
eight or ten blooms. To obtain this number 
the plants should be stopped so as to secure 
three shoots of equal strength, each of which 
should bear three flowers. See that the stock 
is quite free from aphides, as if these are pre¬ 
sent they will soon do irreparable injury. 
For the leaves to have the substance in them 
necessary to their lasting until the plants 
flower, the latter must through their early 
stages have all the light that can be given 
them ; without this the foliage will be too 
thin and soft to last. 


LATE STRUCK CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In a general w*ay Chrysanthemums rooted in 
April and the early part of May retain their 
foliage throughout the summer much better 
than those propagated in the winter. The 
lower leaves being made at n later date in a 
measure accounts for their remaining in a 
fresh condition during July and August; they 
escape in a great degree the drying winds and 
bright sunshine of the spring months, and do 
not, therefore, feel so acutely the heat and 
drought which are apt to prevail when the 
days are long. The final repotting is also made 
several weeks later, so that just at the most 
trying time for Chrysanthemums, and when 
early propagated plants are getting root- 
bound, the roots of these smaller specimens 
are beginning only to work freely in the fresh, 
rich compost. Where plants of comparatively J 
small dimensions are required either for edg 
ing groups or for room decoration, a batch ; 
of cuttings should be put in during this and I 
the following month. One advantage of pro- | 
pagating at this time of year is that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining goed cuttings. Evfn 
kinds that are notoriously shy in making 
young growths will give stout cuttings in 
April. These having., jpada their ,growth 
under very different tondi-Hons £r«m, these 
that have to be employed sini rhr vinrJtkr are 


fresh, free, and of good substance. They 
root with great freedom, and in about a I 
month from insertion are ready for potting 
off. By the middle of July they will be large 
enough to be put into 7-inch pots, and, if 
allowed to grow on without stopping, they 
will produce flowers cf excellent quality. I 
have, indeed, knewrn instances where flowers 
obtained in this way were good enough for 
the exhibition board. When Princess Teck 
and its varieties were grown for market and 
individual good-sized flowers made gcod 
prices at Christmas and the new year, I used 
to propagate a let in April, and 1 found that j 
I got b?tter blooms late in the year from these 
smaller plants than frem these propagated at 
the usual time. The plants retained their 
leaves almost down to the pets up to the time 
that the flowers expanded, and the foliage i 
cut with them was always fresh and nice* — | 
an important point where single blooms are i 
used with long steins. This late propagaticn 
will decrease the height by quite one-third, a 
distinct advantage in the case of low-pitched 
houses or where groups which require speci¬ 
mens of varying heights have to be formed. 
Cuttings put in at the latter end cf April 
and early in May will make nice little speci¬ 
mens in 6 inch pots. One may have nice j 
blooms of both incurved and Japanese in such j 
small pots by thinning out to one bud only. 
Varieties of a bushy habit having medium- 
sized blocms, such as Boule de Neige, Culling- 
fordi, and L. Cnnning, make nice little speci¬ 
mens suitable for room decoration when 
grown in this way, and I find that they come 
naturally into bloom somewhat later than 
larger specimens. If so desired, a portion of i 
the stock can be retained in 4}-ineh pets, but, j 
of course, they must be liberally fed, and i 
this feeding should commence from the time j 
the roots begin to fill the soil. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums-how to treat young 
plants. —The vagaries of the weather of late 
have made the outlook for these plants any- j 
thing but cheering. Instead < f standing the j 
young plants outdoors in a sheltered situation 
we have had to nurse them in cold frames 
much longer than usual. The cutting and i 
boisterous winds of late have denuded plants ! 
exposed in the open cf their foliage, and they 
have suffered very considerably in conse¬ 
quence. Injudicious treatment of the plants 
just now always leaves its mark. The cold 
frames at this season are among the most 
valuable adjuncts of the garden, more especi¬ 
ally for Chrysanthemums. See that each 
plant, has plenty of room. Admit plenty of 
air, but do this judiciously. When the winds 
are boisterous, drop that end of the light ex¬ 
posed to that quarter from which it is blow¬ 
ing. This will prevent draughts, and if the 
other end of the light be sufficiently tilted i 
ample ventilation will be afforded, and the 
plants will also progress. When spells of 
warm weather an* experienced, remove the 
frame-lights altogether, replacing them at 
night, however. Scarcely a night has passed 
of late without a sharp frost. See that the 
plants are carefully looked over and watered i 
when dry.—E. G. j 

Chrysanthemums—six good early-flower-1 
ing Japanese kinds.— Six good Japanese ! 
kinds for border culture are the following: — 
Goacher’s Crimson has deep chestnut-crim¬ 
son flowers of good quality, is of easy cul¬ 
ture, and grows about 2A feet high ; Polly 
has bronzy-yellow flowers, borne in prefusion j 
on plants about 2 feet in height. The plant 
is robust and sturdy. Horace Martin is well- 
known for its splendid brandling habit, free¬ 
dom of flowering, and its lovely rich yellow 
blossoms, borne in graceful sprays, when net 
disbudded. Gcaeher’s Pink is a plant for 
outdoor culture, and its flowers are of a 
pleasing shade cf greyish-pink. As this is ! 
somewhat new, it may he well to mention j 
another sort of the same colour, in case the ! 
one just mentioned cannot be obtained, i 
Mme. Marie Masse, a lilac-mauve, may be | 
selected instead where necessary. Rosie is | 
another excellent variety, bearing large, full 
flowers of a terra-cotta colour on a plant 
with a capital branching habit of growth, ; 
| rather less than 2 feet in height. A good j 
white is Rei des Blancs. The plant is bushy 


and free flowering, and the blossoms are 
freely disposed, and their form chaste anti 
pleasing. The foregoing should meet the 
needs of most growers who desire to take in 
hand a small selection.—C. A. H. 

Spidery and single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— In getting together a collection cf 
Chrysanthemums for next winter’s blooming, 
consideration should be given to these—al¬ 
though they may not be regarded in some 
quarters where size alone is the first thought 
—that have special qualifications fer home 
decoration. I refer to the classes known as 
spidery, or thread-petalled, and the singles. 
Wherever out flowers are wanted, then no 
one should ignore altogether these interest¬ 
ing sorts. Take, for example. Iir.w useful 
these charming sorts are for baskets and bou¬ 
quets, ns compared with the heavier 
Japanese and incurved, and it will, I think, 
he admitted that they have much about them 
that is attractive, and when*it is being de¬ 
cided what varieties shall be retained the 
sorts in question should not be lost sight of. 
Some of them commence to bloom early in 
November, whilst ethers stay with us until 
late in December, and amongst them there 
arc many bright in colour—some, too, with 
softer shades, others large in petal and 
bloom, others, again, diminutive, yet ex¬ 
tremely pretty.— Leahurst. 


garden pests and friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growths on Gooseberry-bnsh- I send you a 
cutting from one of my Gooseberry bushes, which is 
covered over with the knotty sort of growth shown 
on the cutting, riease let me know' in your interest¬ 
ing journal the cause ami cure?— Ri <;. 

[The curious growths cn your Gooseberry- 
bush are somewhat of the same nature as the 
wens, or gnaurs, that may often be seen tn 
the stems of trees. For sonic* reason or amt hr r 

the enuse is at present unknown- a bud 
starts into growth, forming an extraordinary 
number of cells, which instead of growing 
into a shoot in the orthodox manner, de¬ 
velop into the rounded masses of buds which 
never open as they should. Again, some in¬ 
jury which causes an unusual supply of sap 
to the part produces these masses of adven¬ 
titious buds, as they are called. I can 
quite imagine that the cause may be much 
the same as that which produces a certain 
form of cancer in the human body, but what 
that cause is is, unfortunately, a mystery, 
for if the cause were known there would, no 
doubt, be found a remedy. I cannot sug 
gest any remedy for your bush. If it is not 
so productive as it should be, I should cer¬ 
tainly remove it. Are any of the ether 
bushes affected in the same wav? G. S. S.] 

Grub injuring Pear-tree.— 1 have a large, oi l 
Jargonelle Pear tree on a south wall, which is in¬ 
fested with a small grub, which works under the 
bark, throwing out a kind of sawdust. There is 
hazily any part of tin* tree free. I noticed the grub 
in the spring of last year, and smeared it well with 
line. 1 repeated the treatment- again this year, hut 
seemingly without effect. The tree is covered with 
fine blossom, but I am afraid it will he killed hv 
the grub. Can you advise nie what to do, and 
whethe" there is any chance of saving the tree? 
Another, not very far off. is being similarly attacked, 
but not so badly. I enclose one or two of the grubs 
and some of the bark.—W. H. H. F. 

[When I opened the box containing the in¬ 
sects which had attacked the hark of your 
Pear-tree, I found that they had become 
chrysalides, nml in that condition it is im¬ 
possible to name them more particularly 
than to say that they are the chrysalides cf n 
small moth belonging to the family Tortri- 
cidii*, but it is probable that it, is a moth 
known as Semasia Wocberana. It is difficult 
to know what remedy to suggest as to de¬ 
stroying it ; insecticides cannot be made to 
reach the caterpillars while in the bark. 
Scraping the loose bark off the tree would 
probably expose some of them. If vou could 
discover when the moths were laying their 
eggs, syringing the stems and boughs with 
paraffin emulsion would stop them.—G. S. S.] 


Boronias after flowering (LX —Shorten all last 
year's branches to a length of a couple of inches 
after vonr plants have finished blooming, keep in the 
greenhouse, ai d as soon as the young shoots make 
their appearance all over the plant repot in good 
sandy peat, which must be pressed firmly. Return 
to the greenhouse,-.an<} during the latter half of 
the summer place ont-of-doors. taking care that the 
plant not allowed to suffer from want of water. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Sow seeds cf Cineraria 
and Chinese Primulas for early flowering. 
We generally make two sowings, the first 
early in May and the second early in June. If 
kept free from insects and well grown, Ciner- ! 
arias are useful plants for the conservatory, j 
To obtain sturdy, free-flowering plants, two \ 
thirds of the compost should be good lcam, j 
with some body in it. Grow them hardy from I 
the first. They do not want much fire-heat, j 
Seedlings from a goed strain are so good now 
that one need not propagate from suckers, 
as was formerly the case when we all grew 
named varieties. Fuchsias are now coming 
into bloom. Pyramids will be trained to u 
central main stem, supported by a single 
stake. This is the most graceful mode of 
training, though standards 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, with weeping heads, are very orna¬ 
mental for dropping in among lower plants. 
This house should be gay now with Pelar¬ 
goniums, herbaceous Calceolarias. Ivy-leaved 
and Zonal Pelargoniums will also be in 
flower now, and where a house has to be 
furnishet) cheaply some of these plants may 
be used to cover bare places on walls or 
pillars. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are speci¬ 
ally useful for this purpose, and Raspail Im¬ 
proved is useful treated in the same way. 
All Chrysanthemums should now be in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots outside, but sheltered from 
cold winds, and we sometimes have cold 
winds, even in May. There must he no crowd¬ 
ing, and the watering must have regular 
attention. Some varieties have been stopped 
and are now breaking again, and may be 
shifted into larger pots. The loam must be 
of the very best. We have tried several mix¬ 
tures, but nothing can compensate for pocr, 
hungry loam, because it will not carry cr 
hold the necessary nutriment. A good show 
can be made of Lilacs of various kinds, with 
clumps of pink, white, and blue Hydrangeas. 
Look to the free-growing climbers, and regu¬ 
late the growth in good time. Rtscs under 
glass are lovely now. 

Work in the Peach-house. In the early 
house the young wood should be neatly tied 
dowm in such a position as to give the foliage 
room for full development. All sub-laterals 
should be entirely removed. Rather than 
permit overcrowding of the foliage, leading 
shoots may be stopped when a foot or more 
of growth has been made, though if there is 
space to fill up, all shoots may he laid in full 
length. In thinning the fruits, leave the crop 
as far as possible on the upper side of the 
trellis. Healthy, vigorous trees will take a 
good deal of nourishment whilst the fruits 
are swelling, and this is best given if arti¬ 
ficials are used in the water. Inside borders 
should be kept in a reasonably moist condi¬ 
tion, and thus will require a good deal of 
water. If a Peach border is ever permitted 
to get very dry it is difficult to moisten it 
again, especially now that Peach-houses are 
not .uncovered, as they were formerly. In the 
old days, when the lights were removed after 
the crop was gathered, the full exposure en¬ 
sured the proper moistening of the roots as 
well as thorough mnturatkn and resting cf 
the tree generally, and there was less bud¬ 
dropping than there is now. The ventilation 
is always a very important matter, and side 
air should be given freely, so that every part 
of the leaves—the under side as well as the 
upper—is exposed to its influence. Night tem¬ 
perature now, 60 degs., and ventilation may 
be given as soon as the sun strikes full upon 
the house. By-and-bye a little air may be 
left on at night with advantage. 

Pines.— All plants in active growth will 
reauire more water now, and if the pots are 
full of roots liquid-manure may he given at 
every watering. Of course, where the pets 
are plunged in a warm, moist bed, a look 
round twice a week with the water-pot will 
he sufficient. This is a good season, when 
the weather is suitable, for re arranging the 
plants and re-plunging ; possibly also some 
renewal of the beds may he required, and 
seme successions and suckers n ay ne< d re¬ 
potting. To dr> PinesH-wtell they mrist have 
bxkI lcam. Old, rotfen turfk w ; 't0rl|j?ty of 
body in it, and free fr%nJ\\re ancpfcF\V©rms, 
will be esseutial to success. Twot+ii rds good 


meal and other manurial matters, with a 
dash of soot over the drainage, to keep out 
the worms, make a good compost. Pot very 
firmly, and it is sometimes an ad¬ 
vantage to remove a leaf or two from 
the bottom of the plant, so as to drop 
it a little deeper into the new pot to en¬ 
courage new roots near the surface. The 
drainage must be ample. Top-dressing may 
suffice for some plants without repotting. 

( The syringe may be used every bright day, 
especially when the house cr pit is closed in 
I the afternoon. Very heavy syringing is not 
required, but a light dewing over is nl- 
1 ways beneficial. Night temperature, fruit¬ 
ing house, 65 degs. to 70 degs., successions, 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Shade lightly on bright 
days, and ventilate freely when calm and 
warm. 

Early Vinery. — As soon as the Grapes be¬ 
gin to colour, leave a little air oil all night, 
when the nights are calm and mild. Keep 
the roots in a moist condition. The feeding 
must be liberal for a little longer, and after 
the last efficient watering has been given it 
will be an advantage, unless the Grapes are 
cut as soon as ripe, to mulch the borders 
inside with long, clean litter, to check eva¬ 
poration and keep down dust. If a little air 
is left cn all night there will be no conden¬ 
sation of moisture on the berries, and the 
foliage will be strong and w r ell developed, 
and the red-spider will scarcely appear. 
There may not be the same necessity to re¬ 
move all sub-laterals, though the main 
leaves must bo the first consideration. 

Cucumbers.— Cucumbers- will do well in 
frames now, if there is a nice steady heat 
in the bed. They will not want much water, 
and all water used should have the chill 
taken off, either by standing it in the sun¬ 
shine or by adding warm water to raise its 
temperature. Do not shade if it is possible 
to do without it. Give a little air early in 
the morning when genial and sunny. Syringe 
and close early in the afternoon. 

Filling window boxes. It is rather too 
soon yet to fill window boxes with tendei 
plants, but some people are making arrange¬ 
ments for doing so. The favourite plants are 
Marguerites, Pelargoniums, Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved, and Lobelias. A box filled with white 
and pink Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums is effec¬ 
tive. White Marguerites, medium - sized 
plants, at the hack, and pink Ivy Geraniums, 
blended with blue Lobelias, along the front, 
will give a change. As a rule, the boxes are 
filled too full. 

Outdoor garden.— If not already done, new 
beds of Violets should be made for framing 
| in September. The ground should have been 
j worked deeply and manured, and a mulch of 
i old Mush room-bed manure, or some equiva¬ 
lent, placed between the rows. This will 
keep the moisture in the ground and encour¬ 
age growth. If any long, trailing side- 
growths break away they should be removed, 
so as to concentrate the strength in the main 
| crowns. For flowering outside, the Czar, or 
a good variety of the Russian Violet, will be 
useful for winter flowering at the foot of a 
wall or in front of a thick hedge. All kinds 
of biennials and perennials may be sown now 
in drills in well prepared beds. If the 
weather continues dry. soak the drills, sow 
on the damp soil, and cover with fine, dry 
stuff. This is a very trying time for newly- 
planted things, and water and mulch will be 
necessary, and, in the case of evergreen 
shrubs which have been recently moved, 
damping the foliage is even more important 
than watering the roots. Calceolarias and 
Pentstemons which have been hardened by 
exposure mav be planted out in the beds now. 
Take up early flowering bulbs with all the 
earth that clings to them, and lay in trenches 
to complete ripening, and prepare beds for 
next crop. 

Fruit garden. Strawberries should he 
mulched with long stable litter to give time 
for the rains to wash it before the fruit 
ripens. If the slugs are likely to be trouble¬ 
some give a dressing of soot and lime before 
placing on the litter, l'o not be in a hurry 
to disbud Peaches, as the young fruits must 
not be needlessly exposed till the w r eather is 
more settled. When that condition is 


Green-fly on Peaches must be promptly dealt 
with, and, as I have stated before, Tobacco- 
powder is the best remedy, and easily ap¬ 
plied, while it has some effect upon mildew 
and blister. The blister is often the re¬ 
sult cf cold currents rushing alongside the 
wall, and may be checked, if not altogether 
removed, by erecting temporary shelters at 
right angles with the wall. I have seen Reeds 
and straw’ mats effectively used, and it is not 
j difficult to improvise something that will 
break up the cold currents. Where the 
Gooseberries and Currants have been left to 
the birds some damage has been done, chiefly 
by sparrows. These troublesome birds have 
I become much too numerous, and they aro of 
j very little use to the cultivator. Though 
i they may occasionally destroy a grub or 
■ caterpillar, they levy a heavy toll upon the 
I buds. 

Vegetable garden.- Early in May, Run¬ 
ner Beans should be planted. There arc 
various ways of planting them. Sometimes 
they are planted in single row's and sonie- 
! times in double rows, with tall sticks on 
each side, like Peas are planted. Occasion- 
: ally they are planted near a wall and 
trained to strings stretched up the wall, and 
they make a very useful screen to hide any 
unsightly object. The Scarlet Runner is the 
most useful, and several of the large seed 
houses have long-podded varieties, which 
have been selected and grown under their 
own supervision. The white-seeded variety 
! is a very prolific kind, and may be sown ft r 
succession. Tender and True, a climbing 
French Bean, is also worth grow’ing. Do the 
land well, and isolate the rows, and the crop 
will be a heavy one. If the long-rooted kinds 
of Beet are sown now they will have time to 
make roots large enough for all purposes. 
The early sown plants very often run to seed, 
and are tough and hard. Thin Carrots nucl 
Parsnips and spring-sown Onions. Early 
Horn Carrots do not require to be thinned 
much, as the roots can be drawn for use when 
as large as one’s finger. The main crop of 
Carrots can be thinned later to 5 inches or 
6 inches, and Parsnips to 8 inches or 9 inches, 
and Beet to 10 inches ; Onicns to 5 inches or 
6 inches, according to size required; Salsify 
to 6 inches. Keep the hoe going when the 
weather is fine. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

May 7th. —Moved many plants to cold 
I frames to relieve the fruit-houses. Temporary 
| places for hardening off things have been pre- 
I pared. Canvas covers will be sufficient now. 
j Disbudding Peaches on walls. Apricots have 
| had the shoots thinned a little where much 
crowded. Moved Tomatoes to cold-pits to 
harden ready for planting outside. Sowed 
Chervil. 

May 8th. —Drew a little earth over the tops 
of Potatoes which are through the soil. Ore 
j border in front of a forcing-house has been 
| covered with mats every night, and the 
Potatoes are advanced in growth, and will 
follow the crop in frames very closely. All 
Potatoes are earthed well in good time. This, 
for the present, only refers to these planted 
j earlv. Those planted about the middle of 
j April are still covered with the soil. 

I May 9th. —A good supply of Scarlet Run- 
| ners has been planted, and several rows of 
the climbing French Bean Tender and True, 

! which is very prolific. In sowing Turnips at 
this season, when the fly is troublesome, I 
{ have found a little salt and guano sown with 
| the seed in the drills very effective in keep- 
1 ing off the fly. In the experiments I have 
: not exceeded 4 lb. of salt and 2 lb. of guano 
j per square rod. 

| May 10th. —The young fruits cf Apricots 
are useful for tarts, and where the crop is 
j heavy some of the smallest have been re¬ 
moved. Peaches also have been thinned a 
! little, and the disbudding and dusting with 
Tobacco-powder still go on. We have very 
| little trouble with insects on Peaches since 
we commenced using Tobacco-powder, which 
| is now many Tents ago. 

I May Uth JjgBeds jfil spring-flowering stuff, 
such as Daisies, Wallflowers'". Polyanthuses, 
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ready for the summer plants. Of course, 
nothing is moved till it is past the best. We 
find the great thing in flower gardening is, 
as far as possible, to have a continuous bloom, 
and this means liberal top-dressings between 
the crops of flowers, with compost that the 
roots can work into at once.. 

May 12th .—We have a good deal of stak¬ 
ing and tying to do among hardy plants, 
and like to get the stakes in position early, 
even when tne plants do not for the moment 
require much tying. If anything is blown 
over it is injured for that season, even if put 
right soon. We like to get Stocks and Asters 
out early, as the early flowers are sought after 
for cutting, and a degree or two of frest will 
not hurt them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and (twicers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspowtents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, attd addressed to 
the Editor of Gardemno, 17, Furnical street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one <piery is sent, 
each'should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardeni.no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jr nn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases iking unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of bnlbs (P.).—Lift the bulbs when 
the foliage begins to fade, dry them off, and 
plant in August in an open part of the garden in 
soil that has been manured for a previous crop. The 
iiulbs are altogether too thick, and the above is the 
only remedy. 

Lime-water and worms in pots IQ. 

Lime-wate- is not injurious to any kinds of plants 
except Ericas and Azaleas. These, as a rule, are not 
troubled with worms nearly to the extent that others 
are, owing to the compost being composed mainly of 
peat. Lime-water is of the right strength for use 
when the water will not absorb any more lime, but 
allow it to sink to the bottom, after that it is use¬ 
less to add more. Do not pour the sediment from 
the bottom of the vessel on to the soil in any case. 

Indian Azaleas dropping their leaves (.4.).— 
There are several causes for this. Either the roots 
may have perished through careless watering or the 
soil may have come into and remained in too dry a 
state. The Indian Azalea has numerous hair-like 
root-fibres, and these quickly perish when the soil 
becomes sour and surcharged with moisture or is 
dust-dry. All that can be done is to cut the plants 
in somewhat, then water carefully. If not too much 
injured they will break out into fresh growth. By 
no means repot. 

Potting Azaleas (G. A.).—This may be done as 
soon as the blooming is over, and whilst new growths 
are being made, as the roots are then active. But 
beyond removing the drainage from the old balls, 
the roots should be little disturbed. The newer pots 
should be fully an inch broader than the old ones. 
A good compost for them consists of peat-soil and 
silver-sand. Plants that are not repotted may have 
weak liquid-manure, one half soot-water, whilst in 
active growth; but repotted plants would not need 
it, as the soil will be good enough for them. 

Rose foliage with brownish spots (B. Z. M.). 
— Your Roses have a slight attack of “ black spot.” 
It is not very injurious, excepting that it causes 
the plants to shed their foliage rather earlier than 
usual. Bordeaux mixture is a good remedy for it, 
if the foliage is w’ell syringed before the “ spot ” 
gets any great hold. Sometimes this ‘‘spot” is 
brought about owing to the soil being too wet or 
the position a damp one. If the soil is wet, some 
lime added would help to alleviate the disease, and 
should the subsoil be very tenacious you might next 
winter put in some drainage. 

Double Cinerarias (G. V ' -The Double Cine¬ 
rarias do rot, as a rule, become single, and if pro¬ 
pagated vear by year from offsets and grown in 
good soil there is no alteration in the character of 
the flowers. If the plants were grown in poor soil, 
the probabilities are that the flowers would not be 
so double, and might become single. The only sug¬ 
gestion we can make is to take the offsets, plant each 
one singly in a thumb-pot, and pot them on as they 
require it, using good loam, to which have been 
added a third part of decayed manure, some leaf- 
mould, ar.d sand. The plants should be grown in a 
well-ventilated frame. 

Propagating the double.white Primula (T.). 
—Double Primulas are easily Intreaged by Jajfcr^ or 
cuttings. Some persons takl the feidfe slHuppcffi just 
below the base leaves and inWtVtn as cAt/nge to 
loot singly on one side of a small pot lilftd with 


i shade to induce rooting. Others notch..the stems 
lust under the base leaves, about half through, then 
heap up sandy soil round them. It is wise in such 
case as scon as notched to life each shoot to a tiny 
stick, ana thus make it secure. When thus propa¬ 
gated all blooms should be pinched off. The layers 
should be fit to cut off and be potted singly iu about 
six weeks. 

Treatment of Canna seedlings (C\).—The 
Canna seedlings should be potted in small pots in a 
compost of peat or leaf-mould, and loam, with which 
a good admixture of silver-sand has been incor¬ 
porated, and plunged in bottom heat, a temperature 
of 65 dess, being maintained. When the roots have 
reached Ihe sides of the pots the seedlings should be 
shifted on into larger pots, and a liberal allowance 
of well-decayed hot-bed or Mush?oom-bed manure 
added to the compost. When making strong growth 
they should receive plentiful supplies of water. 
Ample drainage should be provided, or the large 
amount of water necessary during the summer win 
tend to render the soil clogged arid sour, which will 
cause the plants to assume an unhealthy appearance. 
If it is wished to grow plants from February-sown 
seed to flowering size in the same year, a tempera¬ 
ture of 65 dej?s. should he maintained about them 
during all periods of their growth. 

Narcissus flowars dying off (Gordon ).—This 
:nay be due to the bulbs being weak, or the position 
being quite unsuitable, but more likely through want 
of lifting. It is impossible to get satisfactory 
flowers if the bulbs are left .undisturbed too long, 
and in many cases they are not divided for several 
years, and then complaints are rife they will not 
bloom satisfactorily. Lift them as soon as the 
leafage has died down; divide them, and replant 
again early in the autumn in good deep soil. Once , 
in every two years is the time to lift Daffodils, and 
they are really better for being lifted every year, 
as is the practice with the large growers for market. 
You must remember that the more robust vaiieties 
increase very fast, but otherwise they will gradually 
cease to bloom, and die. Possibly yours are in this 
condition, and require timely attention. Do not lift 
them until the foliage has died down. 

Planting early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
(F. G. M.).—Do not J>e in too great a hurry to plant 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums outdoors. Most 
of the plants now offered by the specialists have been 
rooted in hent during the past month or two, and 
few of them are sufficiently hardened off to bear ex¬ 
posure in the open border at this period or within 
the next week or so. A better method of dealing 
with young plants purchased from a distance is to 
plant them out in prepared soil in a cold frame. This 
may appear to some growers to be taking a lot of 
unnecessary trouble, but such an idea is altogether 
erroneous. Seldom are the plants of a robust and 
sturdy kind when received in the late spring or early 
summer, so that to plant them in their flowering 
quarters forthwith would only end iu failure. For 
this reason it is advisable to plant out each young 
plant in some light and gritty compost in a cold 
frame. Plant firmly. Water in and keep the frame 
rather close for a day or two, after which admit air, 
gradually at first, and subsequently quite freely. 
Two or three weeks of such treatment, as a rule, 
suffice to change the whole character of the plants. 
They quickly re-establish themselves, and, so long as 
the frame is carefully ventilated, the plants become 
sturdy and well rooted. Plant outdoors in the third 
or last week of May, lifting each plant with a good 
ball of soil, and transferring each one intact to its 
flowering quarter 

TREES AND SHRUBS. | 

Fastening climbers to cement wall — 

Climbers may be trained on a wall coated with 
Portland-cement by driving iron uprights into the 
ground close to the wall, and fastening them securely 
at the top, and then straining wire from one to the 
other. From G feet to lo feet is a good distance for 
the uprights to be apart, while the wire strands may 
be 6 inches distant from each other. Climbing 
plants will grow well over such a trellis, and there ; 
will be no need to disfigure the cement of the wall 
with nail-holes. You can procure the needful , 
material from any ironmonger. 

Pruning Hollies (J. A. Holland ).—Unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary, it is a mistake to cut Hollies at all, 
as they are always seen at their best when allowed 
to grow naturally. The best time for pruning is just 
before the trees begin to grow-. You can cut out 
the points of the side growths, doing this with a 
knife; but do not on any account pinch or cut out 
the point of the leader. 

FRUIT. 


your garden ground, it would have been better to 
have opened a trench at one end 2 feet wide and 
1 foot in depth, to have had the bottom soil broken 
up with a fork roughly, then to have shovelled off 
the top rubbish and cast it in on to that, and then 
the next spit of 10 inches of soil on to that. In that 
way some rough drainage would have been furnished, 
and once the top soil dried, then was again wetted 
with rain, it would soon have gone to pieces. Tb(j 
be^l dressing for it would be a good coat of fresh 
lime, and plenty of street sweepings laid on thickly. 
Wood ashes, rotten leaf-soil, and soot are good to 
mix with clay soil. So also is old mortar wher* 
buildings are being pulled down. Such soils shoul<| 
seldom be worked early in the winter. March is, ay 
a rule, the best time to dig them, as then they 
usually break down freely. 

Growing Cucumbers in a frame (Woodcraft).— 
Horse-manure or manure and leaves, in quantity ac¬ 
cording to the rize of the frame, will be needed for 
affording the requisite bottom heat to grow Cucum¬ 
bers successfully--this to be prepared by turning the 
heap every alternate day for a week. Measure your 
frame, and allow, in building your manure bed, just 
a little larger space than the size of frame, 
and make it firm by treading. This completed, pro¬ 
vide a barrow-load of good turfy loam for caeh 
light, placing it in the centre and inmug with it a 
little decayed manure or leaf-mould. Do not plant 
until your bed has thrown off its most violent heat, 
and leave a little air on for steam to escape. Pur¬ 
chase plants ready to put out when the bed is thus 
prepared, because by the time the plants attain to 
a fruiting stage and age from seed, the beat of the 
bed will have somewhat subsided, unless, of course, 
you have other glasshouses in which to forward 
vour own nlante The plants require to be often 
pinched, with a view to the provision of lateral 
fruiting growth, training these evenly and regularly 
over the surface. It is only by persistent stopping 
and thinning out of crowded shoots that a regular 
succession of fruits can be obtained, but where these 
necessary details, together with careful watering and 
ventilating, are attended to, one set of plants may 
be made to do duty all through the season in frames. 
Regular top-dressings of soil, put on to extend the 
bed and to encourage new roots, act with magical 
effect on fruit production, and a little bone-meal 
sprinkled occasionally over the surface helps to sus¬ 
tain the plants in heavy bearing. Coveriug with 
mats at night will conserve warmth if the weather is 
at all cold. The mats ought to be removed in early 
morning as soon as the sun reaches the frame 
lights. ___ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Cambrian.— Any carpenter could readily fix a snml 
frame over the hot-water pipes in your vinery so that yc.u 
could have the advantage of the heat from the pipes. The 
man on the spot by being able to measure exactly the 
available space would give more satisfaction than if the 
frame were obtained from a firm of horticultural builders. 
- J. M. Cook.— Quite impossible to advise. The speci¬ 
men you send is dried up, and you give us no information 
whatever to guide us in any way. From the roots the 
specimen has, we should say the plants are very old, and 
the sooner you clear them out ana start with a fresh stock 

the better. * Now is the time to begin.- Amateur.—We 

fear you have injured the Vines through washing them 
with"the paraffin and water, hence the failure of the buda, 

Kindly read our rules os to sending name and address.- 

A. C.- Without seeing the place it is very difficult for us 
to advise, and your best plan will lie to get the advice of 

some gardener in the neighbourhood.- II. M. C. —The 

onlv thing you can do is to stub it out.- T. C. D. —No ; 

we‘fear you will not get any creeper to grow’ over t he 
galvanised iron building, as the acid used in the galvanising 

will kill all the shoots of any plant you may use.- 

Domestic Cat. Not a gardening question.— Rustieus.— 
See articles “ Making an Asparagus-bed” and ‘‘Growing 
Asparagus on clay soil” in our issue of October 28, 1905, 

which can lie had‘of the publisher, post free, for ljd.- 

L. II. Dennis. Sorry to say flowers too much shrivelled 

up to be able to form any opinion of them.- A. E.— 

Write to Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookhiun, Surrey. See 
article “Primroses and Polyanthuses” in present issue, 

p. 133.- J. A*.- Pick them off, and in this way help tq 

strengthen the bulbs. 


Stopping Vinos (F. M .).—The time to stop 
Vines i? when two leaves have been made be>ond 
the bunch. Sometimes the young shoots are stopped 
just beyond the first leaf, but two leaves beyond the ! 
bunch are better. Do not let the shoots extend 
beyond the point named before stopping, as it wastes 
the strength of the Vines to let them make growth 
to any extent that will afterwards have to be cut¬ 
back. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supporting Pom and Beans (Amateur).—A 
very good substitute for Pea or Bean sticks is coarse 
wire-netting, which, fixed on one edge to stakes at 
intervals each side of the rows, will stand up from , 
4 feet to G feet, according to the heights of the 
plants and the widtb of the netting. A mesh of j 
from 5 inches to 6 inches over enables pods to be 
gathered and also for branches to come through. 
What are known as Paracon Pea-trainers are, we 
believe, flat lengths of stout wire-netting of varying 
heights. These have to be fixed upright to stakes on 
either sides of the rows. In sowing Peas in stiff, 
rough soil, the best plan, after drawing the drills 
and sowing the seeds, is to have in reserve some 
sifted soil, and to cover the Peas with that. Growth 
is then good. 

Cultivating clay aoil (Amateur).-Rather than 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names Of plants. — Tar. — The Salmon Berry 

(Rubus spectabilis).- Bridget Pengelly .- Pyrus Malus 

floribunda. - A. II. J.—\, Hedum acre aureum ; 2, Saxi- 

fraga eicspitosa.- F. L. D.— Retinospora pluinosa.-— 

G. Allen. —Please send complete specimen, including 
flowers. — John Ellis. — Blue-eyed Mary (Omphaloden 
verna).- II astir us. -The Snowy Mespilus (Arnelanchier 
canadensis). T. G. K .~-Epimedium sp. (?) ; plea.se scud 
fresh specimen. J. C. D. 1, Rhododendron \ eitehianuin ; 
2, Acacia armata. A Carlow Reader.— Veltheimia viridi- 

folia.- Tyn-y-fro. —Yellow flower, Statiee Bonduelli : 

purple flower,' Statiee sinuata: both best treated ns 
annuals. - John A. Holland. Narcissus iiit-omparnhiliH 
(Butter and Eggs).— L —The blue Marguerite (Agathjea 

en-destis).- D. L. -Gardenia intermedia.- F. II. A — 

Pyrus Mains floribunda.- Ignorant .—Doronicum excel- 

sum.— //.--Ophinpogon .Taburau variegatum.- X.— 

Kibes aureum. E. P. Evidently a stem of a t'rimim, 
but must see fresh flowers. 31. II. The Nepaul labur¬ 
num (Piptanthus iiopalcnsis). - P. Z. 1. Cuphea platy- 
eentra : 2, Megasea eordifolia ; 3, l-aelieualia tricolor. 

J. E. B. Ribes sanguineum. E. H\ /'. -Arnelanchier 
canadensis. - - If. Smith. -Primus triloba fl.-pl.- J. M. 
Jones. I, Tilt* Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata); 

2, Aubrietia violacea.- T. G. //.—The Nodding Star of 

Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans).—J. 8. —Spiraea Thun- 
bergl. _ 

Catalogue received.. —Amos Perry, Winchmore- 
hill and Enfield.— Catalogue of Water Plants. 

Book recei‘ved.T-“Tweity-n ! .nth Annual Report 
of the National Carnation a mb Pieetee Society, Southern 
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VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 
During the heat of summer Mushrooms are 
not needed as broilers, but for flavouring they 
are often in request. A close, muggy atmos¬ 
phere, such as will be present in places where 
this esculent may be cultivated with success 
throughout the winter months, is not suit¬ 
able for the production of summer crops, un¬ 
less the building is so constructed as to 
enable it to be kept as cool as circumstances 
will permit. The best building for the pro¬ 
duction of Mushrooms in summer is a 
tliatched-roofed structure behind a north 
wall, ami which has free ventilation. A very 
good position would be an open shed facing 
north, hanging mats over the front during the 
day and throwing open during the night. 
The roof being thatched, a cooler and more 
equable temperature can be maintained than 
could otherwise be secured if the roof were 
of slate. Often a very cool site may be se¬ 
cured at an angle of a north and east wall, 
and, if partially overhung with trees, all the 
better. A cool cellar, if not too confined, is 
also suitable for a summer bed. During the 
winter these underground cellars are well 
adapted for Mushroom growing on account 
of t|ie genial surroundings, the temperature 
also being considerably lower than in a 
structure above ground. Many people are 
led away with the idea that ridge-shaped beds 
formed in the open air are good for summer 
crops. This is a very erroneous opinion, for 
they become so hot and dry that the Mush¬ 
rooms produced are of a very unhealthy de¬ 
scription, and, in fact, would be discarded 
as useless. 

Many gardeners no doubt could point to 
success with Mushrooms during the Rummer 
months through quite accidental means. 1 
once paid a visit to a gardener during the 
month of July, and he showed me a fine bed 
of Mushrooms in his Mushroom-home, which 
was a thatched structure behind a north wall. 
This bed was made up during the early part 
of the year for a spring supply, but the Mush¬ 
rooms did not appear at the time expected. 
The bed was, however, left untouched, and a 
plentiful supply of good produce at the time 
stated was obtained. If coolness is one of tile 
essential points in securing a summer supply, 
moisture is also requisite. 

Insects are troublesome at all times, but 
never more so than during the summer 
months. It must be remembered that these j 
very cool sites, which are selected and also ] 
kept correspondingly moist, are veTy apt to 
harbour slugs, which quickly devour the 
young Mushrooms. Woodlice are the greatest 
enemy to contend against. The well-known 
bait of boiled Potato enclosed in a small 
flower pot with hay is a good plan for cap 
turing these, but it must be remembered that 
the Potato is only an allurement, so the 
flower pots must be examined dailyjwhere 
these marauders are kpowmtm be pnetarA in 
large numbers'. The pteadltar of feSAjltwo 
rotten or decaying boards togeth£dn their 


numbers, which can then easily be destroyed. 
The surface of these summer beds should 
be lightly mulched with sweet litter— not hay, 
this being too close. If this be regularly 
moistened, it will assist in keeping away the 
flies. The Mushrooms as they appear must 
be pulled whilst in quite a young state, for it 
will he noticed that it is when they become 
old through being left too long that they 
become maggotty. It is easy enough to ad¬ 
vise Mushrooms beds to bo made up in crol 
sites behind north walls to produce a sum¬ 
mer supply, but it requires unremitting atten¬ 
tion if Mushrooms worthy the name are to 
be produced. When forming open-air beds 
behind a wall excavate the soil to a depth 
of a foot or more, this conserving the mois¬ 
ture in the material. Instead of thickly 
covering these beds with litter, as sometimes 
ndvised, place a thatched framework over the 
wholo bed at the distance of 6 inches from 
the surface. If necessary, a mat should be 
hung over this to assist in causing extra shade 
during the day. The cld practice of insert¬ 
ing pieces of spawn in Vegetable Marrow 
beds at midsummer often results in gord 
Mushrooms being secured, the shade from 
the Marrow leaves being just what is wanted. 
Spawn may also be inserted in Cucumber 
beds, and by the time the Cucumbers are over 
I have known the surface of the bed covered 
with Mushrooms. A. 


TOMATO DISEASE. 

At this season many will be preparing plants 
and arranging positions to grow them in. 
Many errors are made both in growing and 
placing these. I am convinced many suffer 
from total or partial loss of crop from their 
anxiety to obtain large, strong plants that 
have soft, thick stems and foliage, which 
fall a prey to disease. 1 have observed that 
those plants that are short jointed, with hard, 
woody stems and firm foliage, arc seldom 
affected with disease. A common error is 
made by deferring the sowing to too late in the 
season for outside culture, rushing the plants 
on in warm, moist, close structures to obtain 
size. When such are placed in the open they 
are often starved by cold, and in the autumn, 
when the fruit is about half-size, they are 
destroyed either by frost cr disease. For 
years I have sown the seed so that the plants 
for cold-houses, pits, and the open air can be 
grown cold from the first. When spring is 
advanced they are given a position on a high, 
dry shelf in a cold Peach-house. Here they 
make but little progress, but the stems and 
foliage are hard. When they are ready for j 
planting in the open they are from 18 inches ! 
to 24 inches high, and showing bloom, and j 
although they look starved they quickly start 
into growth, setting a crop early in the sum ' 
mcr. Plants raised in much heat are worth 
less for the open, and of little value for cold- 
houses and pits, compared to these raised as 
above described. 

Another thing that engenders ccarse 
growth that is prone to disease is the use of 
manure in the soil at the time of planting. 
This produces coarse leafage that invites 


to the air seldom suffer to any extent. Plant 
them in some holding solid soil, feeding when 
fruit has set. Some cultivators think Toma¬ 
toes may bo grown in any place where room 
can be found. This is a false notion. Nothing 
is more injurious to Tomatoes than cold, 
damp, 8tinless positions. Keeping the foliage 
dry is most helpful to them. I always plant 
a row at the foot of an Apricot wall. Here 
the soil is has! and dry, with a glass coping 
above. This docs much to keep the surface 
dry, and, as a rule, the plants bear well. 
During the last two years I have observed 
that plants trained on walls in front of glass¬ 
houses escaped the disease, while some cn 
cold walls hardly paid for labour. It is 
astonishing how the heat from the walls of 
warm-houses assists in maturing the crops. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

8owlng root orops late —In gardeu opera¬ 
tions, as in other things, many follow a 
stereotyped method, doing so from custom. 
In nothing is this seen more than in sowing 
many vegetables. This especially applies to 
roots such as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, etc. 
The old teaching was to sow the main crops 
of theso at the dose of March or early in 
April. Where the soil is rich this is a mis¬ 
take. If large roots are needed for exhibi¬ 
tion in early autumn the above-mentioned 
date may answer, but not so if the roots are 
wanted for home consumption. For years I 
have found that roots sown during May and 
June are preferred. For winter and late 
spring Carrots sown in July are the best. 
When sown at this time I have found a foot 
from row to row ample, seeing the leafage 
does not attain much size. Neither do the 
plants need to be so far apart in the rows. 
The same holds good with Beetroot and 
Salsafv. Medium-sized roots of Beetroot are 
by far the best. Cheltenham Green Top 
Beet is a rapid grower, and must not be sown 
till the close of May. It is astonishing how 
rapidly these roots grow in deeply worked, 
rich soil. Many calendars are useless from 
the fact that they make no allowance for 
localities, etc., which is of the utmost im¬ 
portance.—J. Crook. 

The Onion on light soil.— Our old friend 
“ A. D.” seems to have drawn an entirely 
wrong conclusion frem my remarks on 
“ Cottagers’ Onions,” which appeared in 
Gardening of March 81st. He says: “ I 
infer from Mr. Thackeray's remarks oil cot¬ 
tagers’ Onions (March Slst. p. 59) that, 
generally, he does not find those good bulbs 
in his district.” Judging from what “A. D.” 
says, his experience as regards cottagers’ 
Onions is confined to Surrey alone. But it 
must be understood, though Sum y and Berks 
are contiguous, that the methods adopted in 
cultivating the Onion in Surrey would, owing 
to the different nature of the soil, be out of 
lace in Berkshire. Doubtless “ A. D.” will 
o surprised to h^ar tbiii owing to the fly 
being so prevalent iri tiiis district we cannot 
sow in tin; ordinary way, but afT^yibliged to 
select a warm nook in which tne seeds are 
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February and planted out towards the latter | 
end of April. This plan has been found to j 
be very efficacious in combating the ravages i 
of the fly. The soft Italian varieties men- j 
tioned by “A. D.” are seldom, if ever, sown j 
in this district. The following are very j 
popular: Ailsa Craig, Sutton’s Al, Trebon j 
Selected, and Daniels’ Golden Rocca. I am ; 
entirely at one with “A. D.” as far as reten- j 
tive soils are concerned, but he is slightly in j 
error when he says treading and rolling are 
now seldom practised on light soils. The 1 
Onion fungus or mould is almost unknown in 
this district. A little friendly criticism from 
“A. D.,” whose articles are invariably char¬ 
acteristic of the practical man, is really quite 
refreshing.— Herbert Thackeray. 

Planting Tomatoes out-of-doors.— It is 
not always safe to rely on gardening calen¬ 
dars in regard to operations, ns so much de¬ 
pends upon thi locality in which the grower 
resides, and very much more upon the 
weather. No matter how promising the 
plants, no matter how good the situation, it 
is much better in the matter of planting To¬ 
matoes in the open to err on the side of late- | 
ness than to expose them thus early. If 1 
plants are getting too large for the green- j 
house, or if, as is sometimes the case, the j 
room they occupy is wanted, then provision 
should be made for them in a cold-frame, ! 
where for a few weeks they will become in- j 
ured to the cooler conditions, and will not 
suffer when the time conn s to plant them out ! 
in the open border, or under the wall where 1 
sites have been prepared for them. It is well 
known by those who grow* Tomatoes that a 
plant which receives a chick in its early 
stages is a long time in getting over it —in¬ 
deed, some plants seem useless if they are 
assailed by frest in May, and therefore they 
should not be hurried out-of-doors, but kept 
under glass until danger of frost has passed. 
Every opportunity should be taken to give 
them the best position the garden affords, 
and no better place can be found than a bor¬ 
der having a south aspect and backed by a 
wall. On this wall some provision can be 
made for covering the plants on cold nights, 
and mats or bags can be kept in readiness 
and fastened in front of them in ease of emer¬ 
gency; or, better still, frame-lights that are 
no longer required can be raised against the 
wall, and under these the plants come on 
rapidly—in fact, this is one of the best plans 
one can adopt to ripen fruit.— Woodbast- 
wick. 

Cabbage bolting.— It is seldom I have to 
complain about premature flowering of this 
important crop, but this season quite rne- 
third of the plants has run to seed instead of 
hearting. The seed was sown the last week 
in July, Early Ellam’s being the variety. 
This generally is a most reliable one for first 
crop, and the plants up to early February 
gave every promise of turning in well. I am 
at a loss to account for this, as my neighbours 
appear never to have had better returns from 
seed sown within a few days of mine. Luckily, 

I have a few rows of Veitcli’s Main Crop to 
help me over the difficulty, but it will be some 
few weeks later before these will be fit to 
cut. One cannot blame the season for it, 
nor was the seed sown earlier than in other 
years, hence the difficulty of arriving at a 
definite conclusion why so many bolted.— 
Devonian. 

Beetroot. —The sowing of this is generally 
deferred until early in the month of May, as 
the tender young growth is liable to get 
crippled by late frosts if sown much earlier. 
Do not attempt to grow Beet where raw farm 
or stable-yard manure has been recently dug 
in. On the contrary, choose ground that lias 
carried a winter crop, such as Celery. Let¬ 
tuce. Spinach, or Broccoli. Large Beet is 
usually of inferior quality, and although 
green manure is condemned, this does not 
imply that soot, wood ashes* or a little arti 
ficial manure mav not be afforded the ground 
before digging. iDecp cultivation is essential 
to get tapering roots, the best sign that a 
Beet is good. Forked roots are always mere 
or less stringy, and are very wasteful. The 
Globe Beet comes in early, and where such is 
in demand an ounce of seed will give a good 
siipp'y.-BS f t-\ ftlrt 

Late Broccoli.—The te to keJcor.ie/nl \Uh a 
rush the past few weeks, probably <5? account 


of the dry spell. I generally have a good 
supply during the greater part of May, but 
this spring most, if not all, will be cleared 
quite by the middle of the month. Model, j 
Leamington, and Late Queen are holding on 
fairly well on a north border, yet these are 
much in advance of most seasons, in spite of 
not being sowm until the first week in May. 
A correspondent was recently lauding the 
praises cf Purple Sprouting Broccoli, and 
there is no denying the fact that it is a most 
useful vegetable for April and May cutting, 
the tender tops being as succulent as Aspara- | 
gus, and quite as much appreciated by many. ! 
There are early and late varieties of tins ; 
vegetable, both being well worthy of extended 
cultivation, and, to my mind, far more 
profitable to grow than most of the Borecoles. 
Buda Kale is another excellent late green 
until the early Cabbages come in. East 
Devon. 

Lettuoe. —To he tender, Lettuces need to 
be grown quickly, and frequent sowings 
(every fortnight) should be made up to the 
end of July, choosing rich soil for the crop, 
and as the season advances a slight shade is 
beneficial. Further, during dry weather it 
is impossible to overwater the plants if grow¬ 
ing in light gravelly soil, and the sc having 
such to contend with should apply a mulch of 
some sort between the plants to prevent the 
ground getting parched, or they quickly run 
to flinver and are useless. Much, too, may 
be done to aid germination during spells i f 
drought if the drills are well soaked a few 
hours previous to sowing the seeds, ns then a 
quick start is made, which is a consideration 
where a daily supply is in demand. Cos and 
Cabbage Lettuce are both good, some prefer¬ 
ring one and some the other. I like a Cab¬ 
bage variety, but there can be no two opinions 
that Cos Lettuces form a better looking 
salad when mixed in a bowl than do the Cab¬ 
bage varieties.—J. Mayne, Melon, Devon. 


FRUIT. 

PEACH TREES THEIR PRESENT 
NEEDS. 

The time of year reminds the Peach grower 
of the necessity for close and oft-repeated 
attention to the demands of his trees. The 
possible attack of aphides, which seem always 
ready to assert their presence, often comes 
with another scourge of the Peach-tree— 
leaf-blister. Both are invariably due to the 
chilling influence of our spring weather. We 
have been recently afforded records of tem¬ 
perature having a range of no less than 
89 degs. as between the maximum in the sun 
and tho minimum of the early morning. 
Though such an extremely wide range seems 
scarcely possible in one day, it brings to the 
gardener's mind the contingencies of spring 
which are commonly experienced, especially 
in regard to fruit culture. Peach-trees when 
furnished with tender leafage are much sub¬ 
ject to these damaging and untoward weather 
influences, and unless prompt and repeated 
effort is made to combat them tile results 
are not likely to be of a roseate description. 
Aphis attacks need almost to be anticipated, 
and an insecticide applied as a preventive 
of future troubles. There are so many vary¬ 
ing compounds calculated to destroy such in¬ 
sects that it is scarcely necessary to indi¬ 
vidualise. Quassia extract, however, is, per¬ 
haps, as good as any. but this must not be 
applied after the fruit is set and swelling, 
for the taint left by Quassia is such that it 
will remain even when the fruit is ripe. The 
same may be said of Tobacco preparations. 
For this reason, therefore, it is imperative 
that insecticide be applied early, and before 
fruit is much advanced in size. Leaf-blister 
requires a spraying of a fungicide in the very 
earliest stages of its attack, removing first 
all the worst affected leaves. These are of 
no service—rather a hindrance—to the trees, 
lienee the sooner they are removed the bet¬ 
ter. Whether for insects or fungoid attacks, 
the necessity for a perfect wetting of the 
whole surface of the trees becomes impera¬ 
tive, or the remedy will be of little avail. 
Disbudding must also receive attention, and 
it is well to remember that no drastic course 
of action can be taken. To subject a full- 


grown tree to the ordeal of having its whole 
surface disbudded of surplus shoots would 
cause a severe check, with a probable loss of 
much of its crop, apparently already assured. 
This work should rather be of a piecemeal 
nature. The same rule applies to the thin¬ 
ning of the fruit, for though in their early 
life the fruits would all seem safe, later ob¬ 
servations will indicate a contrary prcspect. 
The work can best be done in piecemeal 
fashion, first taking away all these which are 
seen to halt, and those that are not advan¬ 
tageously situated. The aim should be to re¬ 
tain those fruits which swell the quickest, 
and those which stand tut conspicuously and 
obtain a maximum of sunshine. Once the 
fruits are set and swelling the necessity may 
exist for giving liquid or artificial manures 
to supplement those applied earlier in win¬ 
ter. If the growth of the trees has been 
sufficiently, or, indeed, excessively vigorous, 
then certainly refrain from such feeding 
—rather give lime dressings. In dry soils 
the roots of Peach-trees are the better for a 
mulch of strawy manure, in order that a 
more uniform state of moisture is maintained. 
The goodness of such manures is carried to 
the roots by rain or by artificial waterings. 
There is also the advantage of being able to 
attend to the trees clean-footeil a matter of 
no small importance. Wood-a-shes applied to 
the surface of the Peach borders are of much 
value, especially when the borders are occu¬ 
pied with active roots. Strawy coverings 
are not so advantageous in heavy land, as 
they tend to keep the soil unduly cold. 

_ W. S. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS AND BORDERS. 
The soil between the rows of plants should 
at once be hoed and then freed by raking of 
weeds, stones, or any foreign matter, with a 
view to getting the surface in readiness for 
the usual application for mulch or strawy 
litter. I always like to get this in place 
before the flower-spikes get far advanced, and 
then the foliage falls hack into position before 
the flowers open. Speaking of foliage re¬ 
minds me that when driving through some of 
the fruit-growing districts in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maidstone the other day I could not 
help noticing how few new leaves the plants 
have developed so far this season. The cold, 
untoward season is, of course, responsible for 
this, but unless warmer conditions soon pre¬ 
vail there will certainly be a paucity of leaves 
to afford protection to the blossoms when they 
unfold. We have not had very severe frost 
during the past winter, yet the old leaves 
have suffered badly, and more have died than 
is usually the case, consequently the crowns 
are exposed more than one is accustomed to 
see them at this time of year. So far as one 
can judge at the present time the flower 
trusses promise to be vigorous, and with a few 
warm showers and a rise of temperature the 
spikes will then push up apace. Beforo 
placing the mulch between the row’s it is a 
good plan to lightly dust the surface of the 
soil either with soot or lime, which has the 
effect of keeping slugs at hay. By getting the 
mulch on in good time there is the certainty 
of its becoming washed clean by rain some 
time before tho fruits ripen ; a great advan¬ 
tage when long stable manure has to be made 
use of. Young plants set out last autumn, 
and from which extra fine fruit is expected 
| this season, are looking well, but here again 
i leaves are none too plentiful. As these will 
i flow r er somewhat in advance of the older and 
| more established breadths, a little extra litter 
j should be placed between the rows on the top 
of the mulching, in readiness for lightly dis¬ 
posing the same over the plants as a protec¬ 
tion against frost. By these means the crop 
may often he saved, and the litter does not 
take long either to apply or to remove, and 
when dispensed with it may he used for some 
other purpose, or spread between the row s of 
plants._ A.W. 

i 

I Notes on the weather.— The last week in 
I April has been far from genial to vegetation. 
The biting north-easterly winds, severe frost 
(8 degs.) on the 25th, and heavy hailstorms 
on the 29th, fqijusjtp, .I^ear. predict ruin to 
, many a fruit-tree with its blossom expanded, 
and * ‘this in|du_des {VJW&" J > : earB > Plums, 
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Gooseberries, Currants, and Cherries. These 
hail stones were as big as Luke of Albauy or 
Gradus Pens. We had quite a repetition 
of showers throughout the day, nud the hills 
were covered with snow early in the morn* 
iug. which is a bit rough for genial Devon¬ 
shire. Such unseasonable weather is to be 
regretted, as there is a wealth of bloom on 
most kinds of fruit-trees, and 1 was full cf 
hope that heavy crops would be general, but 
am now doubtful. Let us hope the fears will 
not be realised.— J. Mayne, Bidon, llevon. 


FRUIT TREES IN BLOOM. 

The use of fruit-trees, such as Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, in pleasure grounds has been 
favourably spoken of in these pages on several 
occasions, and the wonder is that they are not 
more generally employed in this way than they 
are. especially in small places, such ns villa 
residences iii the neighbourhood of towns, 


bearing trees, as their presence alone would 
be objectionable in several ways—from the 
similarity in their hahit of growth and the 
utilitarian character which their presence, if 
used alone, would convey; but where judici¬ 
ously introduced the advantage of combining 
ornament with usefulness is manifest. 

So fnr ns many of the small classes of resi¬ 
dences are concerned, with their half acre of 
ground or less, such as exist in vast numbers 
in the suburbs of London, in not n few cases 
the builder has taken some trouble to preserve 
the trees. This may be seen in parishrs such as 
Chiswick and other western suburbs, where 
Apples, Pears, and Plums used to be largely 
grown, and where the healthy, good-sized 
trees have been turned to good account. T. 


THE CHOICE OF A GOOD PEACH. 
The most delicately flavoured fruit of our 
own regions is the Peach, and it should be 


of varieties of Peach for espalier culture 
are worth reading: ** There is no lack cf 
Variety. Take any nurseryman’s catalogue, 
the difficulty is to choose from the sixty or 
seventy varieties enumerated, and these, 
perhaps, only a selection from the number of 
known varieties exceeding one hundred, it 
may be, not counting the local varieties. 
The varieties that ought to be preferred are 
those that have proved their value—some 
during a century perhaps, others not so long, 
or quite recently. At Montreuil, where tne 
growers understand Peach culture thoroughly, 
not one would sacrifice the least particle of 
espalier to plant the most advertised cf varie¬ 
ties on the mere chance, unless, perhaps, it 
were in order to give it a trial, and he would 
break it up for firewood without mercy if, 
after trying a few grafts, the new ‘gain* 
were found not to answer. Hence, at Mon¬ 
treuil, the number of varieties grown is some¬ 
what restricted, and on good grounds. The 
present is un age of new varieties, nnd raisers, 
gardeners, and cultivators, as a rule, would 
consider their reputations seriously en¬ 
dangered if they could not put in a claim 
for ‘ novelties.’ The result is that every year 
sees a crop of new Peaches, each earlier, 
later, or larger than any already known 
variety. Where the difference is only in the 
leaf being more or less indented, or the mid¬ 
rib more or less prominent, or in the blossom 
being campanulaceous. or rosaceous, etc., 
etc., who cares? The b tanist, certainly, but 
hardly Hie producer. To the producer the 
so-called novelty is only something very 
similar to Peaches he already knows, nnd 
which hnvo for a long time proved their 
quality nnd productiveness.” 

From the fourteen varieties of Peaches 
enumerated by M. Leon Lciseau as ripening 
in succession and fit to be gathered from end 
of June to end of September, we select the 
following as the most suitable for our 
country: — 

Hale’s Early.— German in origin and very 
fertile, the fruit medium-sized, very fine¬ 
skinned. and in colour n fine purple, slightly 
streaked ; the flesh pale, tinged with purple 
about the kernel, melting nnd delicately 
flavoured. Ripens end of July and beginning 
of August. This Peach has an advantage over 
many others in that it can be gathered from 
the same tree during a fortnight or more. 

Gro3se Miononne Early or Miononne 
Early.—A very old variety, still held in 
great favour at Montreuil. It is n large 
fruit, the skill thick, velvety, and in colour 
yellow, washed dark red. A vigorous and 
very fertile tree. 

Henri Pinaud.— A variety obtained at 
Montreuil by M. Guyct. It is a very large 
fruit, especially if the tree be vigorous; 
fine in colour, very sweet and melting. Ripens 
end of August nnd beginning of September. 

Alexis Lepkrb. called nftcr Prof. Lepere, 
who obtained it, is a fruit streaked red and 
deep carmine on the parts exposed to the 
suit; flesh white, tinged red, melting nnd 
juiev. Ripens the first fortnight cf Sep¬ 
tember. 

Belle Imperials, obtained at Montreuil 
by Prof. Chevalier, is a vigorous tree, the 
fruit very large and cherry coloured, the 
flesh pinkish. Ripens middle of Semptember. 


THE GRAPE VINE IN UNHEATED 
STRUCTURES. 

Vines in cold-houses require very different 
treatment from that given to those growing in 
heated houses as regards overhead moisture, 
and probably root moisture as well. The 
time of year is close upon us when very little 
distinction can be made with regard to the 
latter paragraph, as healthy growing Vines 
in a properly constructed border will take 
abundant supplies of water at the root from 
the mouth of May up to the end of Septem¬ 
ber. What syringing of the foliage is deemed 
necessary should be done not later than 
4 p.m., and this only on sunny days, as 
usually a deal of moisture is found on the 
leaves in early morning. Much better re¬ 
sults, too. are,-to be bad if such structures 
under notice can 1 be lept- : !free of pot plants, 



SUuui.irrl of Marie Louise Pear in bloom. 


where from the limited extent of the ground in the interest of nil growers and consumers 
attached thereto many large-growing decidu- of this fruit not to degrade its character and 
ous trees, and also evergreens, nre often quality by the introduction of new, untried 
wholly unsuited, frequently eucronehiiig upon kinds merely ns novelties, or for the sake of 
smaller growing things, aud spoiling them, some unimportant quality. The Peach has 
ISuch trees as Elms, Limes, and Planes, inter- lost in repute of lute, owing to the iutroduc- 
nnxed with evergreen and deciduous shrubs, tion of large, flavourless kinds, and in 
over shade them in a few years, and injure markets it has become almost impossible to 
them by extracting from the soil all that get a good Peach, now that growers grow 
should go to the support of the weaker kinds that hear well and keep well, but have 
growers, the outcome of which is that the no flavour. This docs not happen in Paris, 
lower-growing things, frequently indispensable because the Montreuil market growers who 
for privacy, are destroyed. If u collection of supply Paris know that if they send ill - 
smaller trees, such as Apples and Pears, flavoured Peaches they will be returned to 
mixed with others of a Btrictlv ornamental de- them by the managers of hotels nnd 
scription, that do not attain u large size, had restaurants, and even the Peaches sold in the 
been planted, the grounds would have main- markets have a good flavour. The French, 
tained the character thiv^tbey were intended however, us much as ourselves feel the effects 
to have, Ipijt wljiieb- jvastlestitfykd i tfjlrfpor this influx of new kinds, and the following 
judgment in the original THfwfltmg. L&4 brant notes bv M. Leon Loiseau, a well-known 
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is well nigh impossible, and, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the watering of these pot-plants 
should be done as early in the day as possible 
•while the Vines are in bloom, and either the 
bunches touched over lightly with a rabbit’s- 
tail or the rods gently tapped twice, from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m., with a view to distributing 
the pollen. Shy setting varieties only re- 

S uire the former attention. Alicante and 
lack Hamburgh seldom fail to set satis¬ 
factorily, and we have even had Lady 
Downes do well under quite cool conditions, 
yet it is wisest to assist fertilisation about 
the time mentioned. If it is thought root 
watering is necessary, let it be done before 
the bundles come into flower—that is, when 
the Vine roots are inside. Few, if any, think 
of applying water to outside borders until the 
month of June is with us, yet the nature of 
the soil and the state of the weather two 
months previous must determine this. Where 
outside Vino roots are covered with straw, 
leaves, or similar material, get it removed at 
once, so that the sun can warm the soil and 
accelerate root action, applying a thin mulch i 
later. M. 

VINES FAILING. 

One of my neighbours called me ill to ask my 
advice as to his Vines (Black Hamburgh.), which 
formerly had good crops, but for the last three or 
four years have not had, so to say, one hunch or ■ 
trapes, lie gave them good food, stable manure, j 
had the roots looked to, and he started new young ; 
canes on the older Vines, hut with no result. I 
found one bunch on fourteen canes. The wood is 
thin, although reaching the top, no vigour in the > 
shoots. 1 am at a loss to advise. Should the soil be, | 
perhaps, exhausted and want complete renewing? 
What manure would you recommend, and how 
applied? Would this he a good plan?— Kidi na. 

[From the account you give of the Vines in 
question, and judging also by your diagram, 
we are of the opinion that the border was im¬ 
properly constructed, and that the Vines as 
a result are practically starved. If they are 
worth the trouble, we should advise lifting 
them in the autumn and replanting in a new 
border of properly prepared compost. An¬ 
other alternative would be to root, them out j 
at once, make lip a new border as quickly as 
possible, and plant young growing Vines as 
soon as convenient afterwards. If you could 
obtain these locally they would, under good 
management, make splendid canes the first 
season, aud, if planted 2 feet apart, every 
other one could be fruited the next and fol¬ 
lowing seasons, and then be cut out. By 
that time the others would then be in condi¬ 
tion for fruiting, and each would stand 4 feet 
apart -none too great a distance for per¬ 
manent Vines. These young Vines mav be 
either cut back— i.e., young cam s raised from 
eyes last year, and which were dufc back hard j 
to a couple of buds early in the present year, ; 
or they may consist of plants raised from 
eyes inserted early in January last. In this i 
case the border would need to be only 3 feet j 
in width this season, it could be added to j 
piece meal fashion each year afterwards until ! 
the limit is reached. This is preferable to 
making a border the full width at the outset, 
and also has the merit not only of placing a 
fresh supply of soil and stimulants within the 
reach of the roots for several seasons in suc¬ 
cession, but the border itself will last all the 
lunger for being constructed at intervals. If 
you deem the Vines worth retaining and elect 
to lift the roots, you should, some time pre¬ 
vious to carrying it out, collect the various 
ingredients necessary for making of the bor¬ 
der. Provide fresh drainage material, frr 
which purpose nothing is better than broken 
bricks. There should be 9 inches in depth I 
of drainage, and which is best graduated j 
from the full-sized bats at the bottom to ; 
pieces rather smaller than road metal on the 
top. To prevent this becoming choked with 
the finer particles of soil, place whole turves. 
Grass side downwards, on top, or good oaten 
straw. If the ground in the vicinity of the 
house has a goed natural fall, and the subsoil 
is gravel or reck, drains and a concrete base 
can be dispensed with. If, cn the other hand. ; 
the ground is flat and subsoil damp, then ! 
concrete the base and provide a drain to 
carry off the water. Here, again, you must 
be prepared with the requisite quantities cf 
sand, gravel, and cdmenL -iiecause ur* the 
case of rt>ot lifting tl k ii lfcrli 1 iA^JvJefcj the 
removal of the last lot of soil andQslying the 


roots out afresh in the new compost should 
be of the shortest possible duration. The 
proper depth for a Vine border, inclusive of 
drainage, is 3 feet—i.e., 2 feet 3 inches of 
soil and 9 inches of drainage—and whether it 
is partially or wholly in the ground depends 
on the construction cf the vinery. As a rule, 
the upper portion, or about 1 foot or 1 foot 
6 inches, is generally allowed to stand above 
the surrounding level, on account of the extra 
warmth obtained from solar heat and the fact 
of the surface roots lying drier during the 
winter. When borders are made up in 3 feet 
| sections a wall of turf is usually employed j 
i to hold the compost in place, and the same j 
! with a border of full width in the absence of 
a retaining wall. As you speak cf having 
goed loam, we assume that this is of the 
right quality for Vine growing. Therefore, 
to every cart-load of this you will need 
enough lime rubble to ensure porosity, the 
quantity varying according to the nature of j 
the loam. If heavy, much more will be | 
needed. You may also add a sixth part of ! 
burnt refuse, one of woed-ashes, a fair sprink- ; 
ling of sout, £ cwt. bone-meal, \ cwt. hajf- 
ineh bones, or 1 cwt. of one of the advertised 
Vine border compounds. Chop the loam up ; 
rather roughly, and when you have got the re- j 
quisite quantity of ingredients ready mix all \ 
thoroughly several weeks in advance, and | 
protect the heap from rain with tarpaulins. 
Regarding the 

Lifting, this is best performed with a four- 1 
tined steel digging fork. First remove all the 
surface soil and then commence to liberate 
the roots by digging the front of the border : 
away, working from the top down to the 
drainage. If carefully done but a small per¬ 
centage of roots is destroyed, and as fast as 
they are liberated lay them back out of the 
way, cover with Moss or mats, and fre¬ 
quently damp them with a rosed watering pot. 
Perform the lifting while the Vines yet re¬ 
tain their foliage early in August, shade them 
while the work is going on, and for a week or 
so afterwards, and syringe them occasionally - j 
particularly if the weather is light and sunny 
—and keep the holism somewhat close for 
that period also, which will encourage a more 
rapid emission of new roots. When the h’.st 
lot of soil has been removed, get the con¬ 
creting and drains in, if necessary, with all 
dispatch, then the drainage material, and 
finally the compost. Make the hitter firm by 
beating and treading, and lay the roots out 
in their different levels, the uppermost to be 
about 6 inches from the surface. Carefully 
trim off the broken ends of roots, and. in the 
case of the thick, thong-like, and fibreless 
ones, make incisions in the bark a few inches 
apart, which will induce them to emit roots 
at each cut. Well damp the roots as they 
are laid out, cover with fine soil, and when 
all is completed give the border enough water 
to moisten the compost throughout, if it is nt 
all dry. If in a medium state of moisture, 
the water given when laying out the roots 
should suffice for their needs until autumn 
rains fall.] 

PLANTING A PEACH HOUSE. 

I am thinking of erecting a span-roofed house for 
growing Peaches, and my idea is to run it north and 
south and plant Peaches or Nectarines at each side 
and also up the middle. I am anxious to know 
whether this would be likely to succeed, or would 
the trees trained up the glass at each side shade 
those planted along the middle too much? Please 
also tell me how far apart the trees should be 
planted?-C. Y. K. 

[Your proposal to erect the span-roofed 
Peach-house so that it runs north and south 
is quite correct in principle, and vou cannot 
improve upon it. A span-roofed fiouse built 
on these lines will answer the purpose admir¬ 
ably, as the trees will get all the sunlight 
obtainable the day long, and, when esta¬ 
blished, the latter "should yield ample crops 
of fine fruit. The trees should, of course, 
be planted ni either side of the house, but 
until they grow and cover the trellising there 
is no reason why you should not utilise the 
body of the house for growing other trees. 
W T e should not, however, advise you to plant 
these out, but to have them in pots or tubs 
instead, so that they may be removed at will, 
or so soon as the trellis becomes covered bv 
the permanent trees on either side of the 
house. There would, as a matter of course, 


I be too great a shade for them to succeed after 
I this, and they could then be either destroyed 
! or used for furnishing another house. Regard- 
■ ing the distances for planting, much depends 
on the width of the house, and whether you are 
desirous of covering the trellis in as short 
a space of time as possible. In this latter 
contingency, and assuming the house to be, 
for argument’s sake, 30 feet wide and 50 feet 
long, you could plant three dwarf trained 
trees on either side 15 feet apart, and two 
standard trained examples on each side, the 
latter to be planted alternately with the 
dwarfs. In this case six dwarf and four stan¬ 
dard trained trees would be required. The 
last-named would be for furnishing the upper 
portion of the trellising until such time as 
the branches of the dwarf or permanent trees 
would-require the space. In a house of less 
width you could dispense with standards, but 
the number of dwarfs and the distances to 
plant Rhould be the same. As to the pot- 
trees, you can have as many as the house w ill 
conveniently accommodate, so long as you 
have ample space between each for watering 
and other routine matters to be properly 
attended to. A few other suggestions are’: 
To see that the house is well ventilated, both 
at the sides and apex, particularly if you do 
not require ripe fruits till July or August ; 
to have the trellis not nearer the roof-glass 
than 15 inches to 18 inches ; to make provi¬ 
sion for three to four rows of 4-inch hot-watt r 
pipes, to run right round the house in the 
event of ripe fruits being required early in 
the season—if not, half the quantity will suf¬ 
fice ; to take the precaution of concreting the 
base of the border, providing a drain to carry 
off superfluous moisture; and last, but rut 
least, to construct the border with properly 
prepared compost, a matter on which a note 
will shortly appear in these columns.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good keeping Apples.— That was an in¬ 
teresting note on page 88 anent these. In 
private gardens not half of the early and mid- 
season kinds are, as a rule, used, and, if sent 
to market, there is no demand for them un¬ 
less they are exceptionally good. Kinds that 
will keep, or can he used for cooking fresh 
from the tree, of which Seaton House is a 
type, should be more planted. The selection 
of kinds is also instructive, and gives another 
illustration that no two growers in different 
localities find the same sorts reliable. In 
this garden it would not answer to plant all 
the sorts named in either of the three lists 
given. Neither Wellington, Reinette dn 
Canada, Newton Wonder, nor Hambledr n 
Deux Ans are a success. The last, on a young 
tree on some high ground, is splendid. It is 
a question of growing sorts that suit the st.il 
and situation.—J. Crooke, Forde Abbey, 
Chard, Somerset. 

Gooseberries and caterpillars. — All 

readers of gardening notes will be acquaint! d 
with the ravages the caterpillars make with 
the foliage during early summer, if allowed 
to gain a footing. Strict, peiseverance only 
can rid the bushes of this pest, and I know 
of no better cure than that of hand-picking, 
placing the insects in a flower pot or pail, 
eventually smashing them up with a spade. 
It may take longer, but it is far more effectual 
than any dusting with Hellebore powder or 
spraying with an insecticide. Last season a 
clergyman gave me a recipe, but it was too 
late to give it a trial. Should the enemy put 
in an appearance this spring, I hope to test its 
efficiency. The recipe is 4 ounces of alum 
to a gallon of water, this to be syringed on 
to the bushes at the first sight of the cater¬ 
pillar. Has any reader heard cf or found 
that the cuckoo will rid the bushes of this 
pest? The garden-men here say they can 
vouch for the accuracy of this statement, and 
I am at one with them, having seen the bird 
on many occasions fly away from the Goose¬ 
berry quarter. If Hellebore powder be used, 
the berries should be thoroughly washed bo- 
fore cooking, on account of its poisonous 
nature.— South Devon. 

Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post Tree, Js. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post, free, 3Jd.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub* 
lisner, perst frct *7 *sr for the two. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY 
(MAHONIA (BERBERIS) AQUIFOLIUM). 
"Wherever a bright, cheerful evergreen shrub 
is wanted for covering large breadths cf 
ground, the planter has a never-failing 
material in Mahonia Aquifolium. A light, 
rich soil suits it best, but provided heavier 
land is drained it will grow equally well, al¬ 
though, perhaps, not quite so fast. Plants 
put in at a good distance apart will last a life¬ 
time, producing their bright, golden corymbs 
of flowers every spring, and when they become 
old and sticky, cutting over close to the 
ground makes them young again. Such plants 


a general exodus of the birds takes place. 
Add the utilitarian to its ornamental pro¬ 
perties, and this bright, cheerful, dwarf shrub 
is worthy of a place in every garden and 
shrubbery. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Escallonia, pruning A large bush of this, some 
twenty years old, against wall of house, has some 
very strong branches from the root, stretching out¬ 
wards and becoming scraggy and ugly. Also it has 
lots of younger undergrowth. Will it injure it to 
1 cut out above scraggy branches, and if not, when | 
should this be done?—W. 

[The Escallonia is best left alone, but, in 
some cases, the plants will appropriate more 
space than they ought to have. Under such 
conditions the growths must be cut out and a 



yield many an armful of shoots clothed with 
brilliant crimson leaves for mixing with cut 
flowers, more especially Chrysanthemums, 
through the autumn and winter. These quali¬ 
ties alone make the Mahonia invaluable to 
the planter and decorator, and ensure for it 
wide use in game preserves and ornamental 
shrubberies. Its good points do not, however, 
end here, for it yields large clusters of rich 
purple berries in July and August, whose 
dense, blue bloom might gladden the heart of 
the most accomplished Grape grower. 

Fruit-growers who are much troubled by 
birds should grow this Mahonia extensively, 
not only for its beauty/tost also for it| power 
of attracting the ^lacfbird£Y>m (Jeliffcost 
tempting treasures as sw*# afr 1 1 s fcSfe ^iwipe. 
\n sooner are the Mahonia berriesTtmdv than 


few of them may also require to be cut back, 
hut the pruning of such shrubs should al 
ways be so done that the ordinary observer 
would not be able to notice any trace of the 
pruning knife. Cut out the straggling 
branches now, and so allow the young shoots 
to come away and fill up the bottom of the 
plant.] 


Planting Camellias in the open air -1 would 
be much obliged if you would tell me what is the 
bc*t season to plant out Camellias with a view to 
establishing them in the open air? I have two 
large trees, which are at present in a cold green¬ 
house and have become pot-bound. Should I put 
them out now or in the autumn? 


[June is the best month in which to plant 
out Camellias, and care should be taken to 
well harden off the plants before placing per¬ 
manently in the open air. No greater mis¬ 


take can be made than planting them in a 
“ shaded nook.” In such a position they are 
no doubt protected, but that would be far 
from beneficial in the end, free exposure in 
summer promoting free flowering and ripen¬ 
ing the wood to withstand frost.] 

Flowering Currants.— There is no lack of 
bloom among our hardy shrubs during the 
month of April, but out of the large number 
blossoms of a white or yellow tint greatly pre¬ 
dominate, hence the different forms of the 
Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum), the 
typical kind of which has rosy-red blossoms, 
are from their contrast with the many white 
flowers always greatly admired. The Flower¬ 
ing Currant is of easy propagation and cul¬ 
ture, as cuttings put iu a sheltered border in 
the autumn will root without difficulty, and 
quickly form effective flowering specimens. 
It will grow well in ordinary garden soil, but 
prefers a warm, well-drained spot. Of the 
varieties, atrorubens and atrosanguineum are 
both of a much richer colour than the common 
kind, while the double-flowered form (flore- 
pleno) is equally bright. This last also 
flowers later than any of the others. As a 
foil to the brightly-tinted kinds there is tho 
variety albidum, whose blossoms are nearly 
white, but it is, I find, not quite so robust in 
constitution as the others. A hybrid between 
Ribes sanguineum and the Missouri Currant 
(Ribes aureum) has boon long grown in 
gardens. Tho flowers of this are a kind of 
reddish yellow, a blending of its two parents, 
but all the individuals are not of equal merit, 
for in some the tint is dull compared with 
others. The Missouri Currant (Ribes 
aureum), just alluded to, is also a pretty 
flowering shrub, rather later than the others 
in expanding. The amateur with but a 
garden of limited extent will find a selection of 
these Flowering Currants very desirable, as 
not only are their bright-coloured blossoms 
borne early in the spring, but tho foliage is 
rarely attacked by insects later on.—X. 

Pyrus Malus angustifolla flore-pleno. - 
A houseful of Marie Louise Violet could 
scarcely produce more delicious fragrance 
than will a dozen or two forced specimens of 
this pretty Pyrus. Apart from the sweet 
fragrance, which to me is its chief merit, the 
blossoms are very beautiful, large, fairly 
double, and of a lovely soft peach-blossom 
colour. A bush potted up from the ground, 
and kept pinched in well, will in two seasons 
become most serviceable for conservatory de¬ 
coration. The whole of the Pyrus Malus 
group are particularly interesting as forced 
shrubs. Where is there anything so light and 
graceful as P. M. floribunda, or so decorative 
as P. M. Scheideckeri? Then we have that 
strangely-named variety, P. M. Niedwetz- 
kyana, which is very fine, with its reddish 
leaves and reddish blossom, and when de¬ 
veloped, reddish fruit.— Rosa. 

The Camellia In the open. That was an 
interesting exhibit of these from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Windsor at the Horticultural 
Hall on April 17th, and showed well their 
value in the open garden. It was stated that, 
all were grown in tho open without any pro¬ 
tection. The exhibit contained a number of 
kinds, both double and single flowered, many 
of which would compare favourably with 
blooms grown under glass. 1 prefer the single 
kinds, as being so much lighter looking. If 
such results can be obtained in Berkshire, 
surely there can be no doubt of the same 
being accomplished in the more southern and 
western counties. There are many positions 
on walls and in pleasure grounds where 
Camellias would be a success, and give a fine 
bit of colour in spring. The Camellia thrives 
on some high walls at Gaunt’s House, near 
Wimborne, and in some other gardens I know. 
One cannot forget tho big bushes at Abbots- 
bury Castle, Dorset. So impressed am 1 with 
their value iu the open that I intend planting 
some old bushes from pots to cover walls 
about 10 feet high.—J. Crook, Forde Abbey. 


)endrobium fimbriatum (C. H. ./ ).-When well 
iwn this is one of the most beautiful of all >ellow 
orange-flowered Indian Orchids. Ihe crimson- 
tched variety. D. fimbriatum oculatum, flowers of 

. iC epecte8 e bec^fdfc^S^’ltf l 1llltiin™t r rnurkiii^ U Both 

linf.'MQllku'nElhlUJ well.'' 
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R08E& 

ROSA WICHURAIANA. 

The most far-seeing Rose grower could not 
have foretold the marvellous development 
which this lovely species was capable of, 
clueny by cross-breeding, and even to day it 
would be rash to predict its possibilities. 
There seems to be some uncertainty con¬ 
nected with the first discovery of R. Wi- 
churaiana, but, from what I can learn, Herr 
Louis Spath, ef Berlin, was the first to re¬ 
ceive it, and he sent it to Professor Sargeant, 
of the Harvard Arboretum, Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1888. Professor Sargeant sent plants of 
it to Kew in 1891. Other accounts say that 
the species was discovered by M. Callery in 
China, and it is also said to be plentiful in 
Japan. Sir J. Hooker, in Botanical Maga¬ 
zine, savs there are specimens of this Rose 
in the l£ew Herbarium from Corea and Man¬ 
churia, and from various places in East China 
and as far south as Hong Kong. The species 
is figured in Garden and Fared, Vol. IV., 
page 197. It was originally confounded with 
R. Lucine, and still earlier with R. semper- 
virens. It is no doubt closely allied to II. 
multiflora; in fact, seedlings of Crimson 
Rambler, for instance, will produce such 
Roses as Hiawatha, which has all the ap¬ 
pearance in foliage of being a variety of R. 
Wichuraiana. M. Crepin, in his excellent 
classification, places R. Wichuraiana next to 
Luciaj. It is known in America as the 
Memorial Rose, doubtless because of its ex¬ 
tensive use upon graves, the lovely foliage 
and fragrant pure white flowers fitting it well 
for this purpose. 

It was in America that the first hybrids 
were produced. Mr. Manda. by crossing R. 
Wichuraiana with various Hybrid Perpetual, 
Sweet Brier, and other Roses, succeeded in 
obtaining Manda’s Triumph, South Orange 
Perfection, Pink Roamer, etc., and Mr. May, 
of New Jersey, gave us those lovely gems, 
Jersey Beauty, Gardenia, and Evergreen 
Gem. Very soon our neighbours across the 
Channel recognised the value of It. \Y T i- 
churaiana as a producer of new rambling and 
creeping Roses, and it was not long ere M. 
Barbier, of Orleans, enriched our collection 
with Alberic Barbier, one of the very best 
varieties in cultivation, Auguste Barbier, 
Rene Andre, and Wichuraiana rubra. An¬ 
other raiser has how come on the scene, and 
already he has produced the best in Lady 
Gay. This raiser’s name is M. H. Walsh, of 
Woods Hole, Mass., U.S.A. It seems to me 
very extraordinary that little notice was 
taken of R. Wichuraiana and its possibilities 
at the Hybrid Conference of 1902, ft r surely 
such a plant had not escaped the notice of 
raisers. It is a remarkable fact that the type 
produces, when crossed, better results than 
the re-crossing of these hybrids. M. Bar¬ 
bier informs me that he has found another 
noteworthy feature connected with the 
hybrids, and that is if the self-fertilised seed 
of the various sorts be sown they yield dwarf 
growing perpetual-flowering Roses of the i 
Polyantha type, although at present w'e have { 
none of the hybrids of R. Wichuraiana that 
can be termed perpetual flowering. The 
hybrids apparently will intercross with al¬ 
most any species or variety, so that I am 
very sanguine of greater advances being ac¬ 
complished in the near future. I think 
raisers should now concentrate their efforts 
towards obtaining perpetual-flowering varie¬ 
ties of R. Wichuraiana. This seems quite 
feasible, and it is already being obtained in 
the R. multiflora group. 

There are four main purposes for which R. 
Wichuraiana and its varieties are specially 
suited, and those purposes are: (1) for 
covering banks, rocks, and similar positions ; 

(2) as Weeping Roses budded on tall stems ; 

(3) as plants for screens, Rose temples, and 
arches ; (4) as forced plants in pots ; but then- 
adaptability to almost every form of training 
that suggests itself to the artistic mind is 
quite possible, and in this their slender j 
grow ths aid the decorator immensely. For 

Covering banks ttfe type i?^UiL^est| 
variety. One ef the g^ncselLtJlarltf I| (mow j 
of is at North Mymms Park, near®atfiejd, 


the residence of Mrs. Burns. The gardener 
there (Mr. C. R. Fielder) informs me that 
this bank is 75 yards long and 4 yards w T ide, 
“and from the middle of July to the middle 
of August is the most attractive feature of 
the gardens.” The fragrance from such a 
bank is delightful. Practically all the sorts 
may be grown upon a bank, but the most 
procumbent would be the best. As 

Weeping standards they entirely sup¬ 
plant other Roses, for they are the embodi¬ 
ment of grace and beauty, both in growth 
and habit. To see a well developed weeping 
tree of Evergreen Gein or Jersey Beauty is a 
sight worth travelling miles to behold. Some 
of the sorts that yield dense clusters of blos¬ 
soms if anything rather spoil themselves for 
effective display, the trusses of bloom being 
too heavy, so that the single forms are very 
welcome. To grow- really good specimen 
weepers the positions must be well selected, 
and if the soil be not of the best, make it so 
by adding some good material. It is with 
these Roses, a* with Rambling specimens: he 
who can give the best attention to the roots 
will reap the best reward. Wichuraiana 
Roses are very picturesque upon ordinary 
standards, especially for conservatory de¬ 
coration. Then, as 

Ramblers upon wire screens, arches, 
Rose temples, or walls, they are very suitable. 
Their growth being so luxuriant, it only needs 
the space to obtain a really beautiful speci¬ 
men. Most of the sorts form numerous 
shoots at the base. Growing in a natural 
state, the shoots of the previous year bend 
outward, almost reclining on the ground, 
whilst the new* shoots from the base throw 
up long growths like a fountain. Now, if 
advantage be taken of this undoubted special 
feature of the tribe, training out well the 
growths, full opportunity is afforded the basal 
growths to develop. Unlike the Crimson 
Rambler and others of its race, the Wi- 
cliuraiana Roses seem to like a wall, and in 
such a position their foliage is of the utmost 
value, being nearly evergreen. And what 
foliage it is ! How it glistens in the sun, 
and the hotter the weather the more glisten¬ 
ing is the foliage. As 

Forced plants, one or two sorbs are now 
grown by the thousand. They make delight¬ 
ful airy-looking pillars and other shapes. 
Dorothy Perkins is the most favoured variety, 
but it will possibly soon be supplanted by 
Lady Gay, although some think this latter 
sort will he too heavy. Last season some 
West-end houses employed the forced plants 
of Dorothy Perkins as trailing plants on the 
verandahs, and one can imagine how beauti¬ 
ful they appeared. They will probably prove 
a formidable rival to the Ivv-leaf Geranium 
Mme. Crousse, the trails of growth being con- 
; siderably longer. Very charming bushy plants 
I for pots can be obtained by planting out 
rooted cuttings and keeping them pinclud 
back well to form bushes. Such plants two 
years old can be dug up from the ground and 
potted in the early autumn. Keep them out¬ 
side until Christmas, then bring into cold- 
pits. When the new year has advanced a 
little, the plants may be plunged into a bed 
of leaves in a greenhouse. The gentle heat 
stimulating root action will soon show its 
effect in new growths. 1 should say at time 
of potting the plants are cut back to 12 inches 
or 15 inches, and lateral growths shortened 
to 2 inches or 3 inches. Fcr 

Cutting, some of the varieties are 
extremely useful. The long trails of blos¬ 
som have a most dainty appearance. The 
long growths, covered with clusters and 
trails of blossom, may be cut their entire 
length, and come in useful to trail around 
pillars, etc. Pyramidal effects may be 
formed from these trails of grow th. Last sea 
son I required a fino pillar of Dorothy Per¬ 
kins for a special purpose. Not having any 
pot-plants, I cut down some plants that had 
been bent over some canes half-moon fashion. 
The ends of the growths were split up just 
as Lilac branches are, and then placed in a 
large vessel of water. A pyramidal frame¬ 
work was soon constructed of wood, nnd the 
branches attached. This pyramid of blossom 
lasted in good condition for two or three days. 

To enumerate the special purposes the Wi¬ 
churaiana Roses are suitable for would be to 
name al] artistic forius of training and plant¬ 


ing. I may, perhaps, mention that for rock 
gardens they are specially interesting, only- 
care must be taken to thin them well of old 
growths, or they quickly smother other sub¬ 
jects. Place a number of old stumps of trees 
together and run some of these Roses over 
them, and a most charming object will be 
added to the garden. The roots of the Roses 
should always be planted in goed soil, and, 
preferably, where they can have a cool root 
run. Most, of the sorts are well adapted to 
form handles over beds of other subjects, and 
they would be delightful drooping from huge 
vases. 1 think one could arrange some most 
interesting drooping specimens by having a 
strong upright iron standard having arms 
from the crown. The growths of the Rosts 
could be secured to these arms, when they 
would immediately droop from the summit. 
When the long trails of growth are bespangled 
w'ith buds and blossom w-aving in the wind, 
they form very interesting objects in pillar 
Roses. I think the type will be frequently 
employed as a carpeting plant for beds of 
standard or pillar Roses. It would make a 
pretty effect if this Rose were used in this 
way beneath a bed of crimson Tea Roses on 
stems. To anyone about to plant these Rcsch 
I would advise him to give an individual 
plant as much space as 9 feet each way. It 
seems a pity to attempt to grow them in less, 
but, of course, it can be done by cutting out 
freely the old wood. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Description of various Roses-—I should be 
glad if you could tell me something about the follow- 
ing Roses(irossherzog Krnst von Ludwig, Madame 
Rose Merinet, and Soleil d’Or? Hardiness, best 
situation to plant —indoors or outdoors?—N orth 
Middieskx. 

[Grossherzog Ernst Vcn Ludwig was sent 
out as a crimson Marechal Niel. In reality, 
it is of a carmine colour, a very fine Rose, 
but very shy blooming. It is best outdoors 
upon a west wall. Mme. Rose Mermrt wo do 
not know. Soleil d’Or is a beautiful Rose, 
quite hardy, and a good grower. It is best 
outdoors grown as a free bush or as a hedge. 
The fragrance is like that of ripe fruit. The 
colour is intense orange-yellow.] 

Rose Gloire de Dijon.-1 would be very glad to 
know the name of the Rose I enclose herewith. Both 
blooms grow on the one large tree, which quite 
covers one end of vinery, and they seem quite dis¬ 
tinct- kinds 1 would also like to know what treat¬ 
ment the tree should get to give a second crop in 
autumn. The specimens sent are small, as the tree 
has already given some 1 >0 blossoms.- Moi st Rock. 

[The variety is none other than the old 
Gloire de Dijon. The pink blooms that you 
send frequently occur upon this variety. We 
think in some cases they appear upen growths 
that are somewhat decrepit. There is an in¬ 
stance of the pink shading appearing upon 
blooms of Gloire de Dijon in the variety 
Kaiserin Friedrich, for this Rise is a sport 
of Gloire de Dijon. The pink shading seems 
to he fixed in this sport. If you cared to do 
so, you might propagate from the growth 
which hears the pink blossoms. Select a 
Brier or Rose of some kind in July or August, 
and insert two or three buds into the current 
year’s growths, then watch the results. It. 
may be that vou will fix a pink sport of Gloire 
de Dijon, and, if so, it should prove useful, 
for with all the novelties there are few Roses 
that hold their own like our old friend Gloire 
de Dijon. In order to induce a second crop 
of blossom, we should advise you to open out. 
the plant well, spreading its growths ns much 
j fan-shape as practicable. Any small twiggy 
shoots that have already borne a blossom, if 
cut back to one or two eyes, will yield their 
second crop of buds. You must preserve any 
new shoots that are made this summer, as 
it is from these you will get your best flowers 
next spring. Keep the plant freely syringed 
morning and afternoon on bright days, and 
afford weak doses of liquid-manure to the 
roots about every ten days. If you have a 
tank from which you obtain the water it is a 
good plan to throw into the tank a small bag 
of soot. This is an excellent stimulant for 
nearly everything, and may be given at each 
watering in the neat state.] 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— ^>10 Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrtied on wood, Cioth t medium , 
Soo ., post free, jS&v 6d, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS MAXIMUS. 

Despite the many fine additions to the genus 
of late years, it is doubtful whether any of 
the new-comers possess the same intense ione 
of golden-yellow' as this old and well-known 
kind. By reason of the rich tone of yellow, 
many raisers of Daffodils have employed it 
either as a seed-parent cr pollen parent in 
not a few instances. It was one of the parents 


the highly important quality of being w’ell- 
nigh weather-proof, almost defying sun, wind, 
and rain. In a season like the present the 
importance of this cannot be over-estimated 
when many kinds have been burnt up even 
before the blossoms are fully opened. The 
flowers in the picture to day are not suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to give a goed idea of the 
fine flange-like character of the brim of the 
crown, a notable feature in this handsome 
and striking Daffodil. 

Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenrins. 


Narcissus maxinius. FronTa photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


of that prince of self yellow Daffodils, King 
Alfred, raised by Mr. Kendall, near Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon. The weak point about N. 
maximtis is its shyness to flower. Nor can it 
be lifted and dried off with impunity, as is 
the case with a large number. N. maxim us 
always does best when established, and may 
be said to have a preference for rather heavy, 
loamy, or even clavev. .soi ls. Planted at 
8 inches deep, with stH/agoed depUtlUt^il 
below the bulbs, and \hei K.rji nr.Sftrfailly 
manured, it is one of those kinds th^tJalways 


DAFFODILS AT LONG DITTON. 
The spring of 1906 will long be remembered 
by the Daffodil grower as one of the most 
trying for this favourite flower. Drought, 
long continued, coupled with almost nightly 
j frosts of exceptional severity, and accom- 
I panied by incessant winds from north and 
east, were some of the untoward conditions 
prevalent through the blooming season, 
causing the ruin of large areas of flowers 
even before they had reached anything ap¬ 
proaching the fulness of their beauty. In the 


perfection a large number of kinds was 
scorched as by fire. In my own experience, 
Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, and Barri con- 
spicuus suffered the most, the richly- 
coloured maximus excepted, this standing 
with head erect, as if in defiance <>f it all. 
But the Narcissus lover of to-day has no occa¬ 
sion when visiting the nurseries of Messrs. 
Barr, at Long Ditton, to wander over the 
ever increasing area under Daffodil culture 
to see the many good things, lie may see the 
best of them in a very convenient form in the 
shelters provided. How 
very necessary and how r ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable these 
shelters have been this sea¬ 
son only those on the spot 
could realise. Modest and 
by no means picturesque, 
these shelters yet play the 
part they were intended 
for, and the amateur in 
dealing with these choicer 
Daffodils in his own garden 
cannot do better than re¬ 
member the lesson such 
things afford, and plant his 
better kinds in positions 
sheltered by belts of ever¬ 
greens, shrubs, or even dis¬ 
tant trees. Without a doubt 
such things will materially 
increase the longevity and 
durability of the flowers, 
and in this way increase 
their value in the open air 
at all times. Formerly at 
Ditton the visitor was 
struck by the huge breadths 
of the moro popular sorts, 
but now these greater 
breadths possess a minor 
significance when compared 
with the newest and best 
named or unnamed. To 
those interested in the 
flower the latter command 
attention at. once, for it is 
here one gets an “ advanced 
copy,” so to speak, of the 
progress in Daffodils. It is 
here, too, that one gets a 
glimpse of the future of the 
flower, when the offspring 
and influence of such as 
Peter Barr, Maggie May, 
King Alfred, King’s Nor¬ 
ton, Horace, and others w ill 
be seen in the best collec¬ 
tions. Even to-day a small 
army of seedling Daffodils 
is marking time, and each 
year now will bring greater 
surprises. This and much 
moro are abundantly clear 
to-day at Ditton, and one’s 
interest increases at the 
prospect in view. 

But one must not permit 
this to exclude from a pass¬ 
ing review’ the things of to¬ 
day, for there are many 
gems to be seen some 
unique and of great price. 
Here are a few of them, 
culled rather rapidly, it 
may be, from an almost be¬ 
wildering array of good 
things. The renowned Peter 
Barr is, of course, to the 
front, and in white Ajax 
kinds has yet to be beaten. 
Alice Knights, as the earli¬ 
est of white trumpet Daffo¬ 
dils, is most valuable, and 
a beautiful flower withal. Amazon and 
Ariadne, with Agnes Harvey, provide a trio 
of the Leedsii group difficult to surpass, with 
the additional recommendation of cheapness. 
C. H. Curtis, a magnificent trumpet Daffodil, 
after the style of Monarch, is certainly a 
noble flower, and King Alfred and the Duke 
of Bedford are also fine trumpet kinds—the 
former a self vellow. the latter a bicolor. 


White trumpe 
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and beauty. To this we may add refinement, 
and generally a texture rendering them not 
merely beautiful, but ideal kinds for the 
Daffodil hybridist to take up. Of the paler 
bicolor kinds Cygnet and G. P. Hayden are 

ems, and it is not easy to describe their re- 

ned beauty and delicate colour. To these 
Hulda should be added, not merely for size, 
but for the firm, solid character of the flcweis 
and its splendid constitution and great vigour. 
In Peach and Salmnnetta we have visions of 
the future of the Leedsii race, and these 
twain have all the Leedsii attributes, with 
apricot-toned crown to boot. There are 
beautiful flowers in the new Englehearti 
group ; many brilliantly crowned flowers in 
the Burbidgei set, as Vivid, Sceptre, Ori- 
flamuie, Firebrand, etc., varying in the de¬ 
gree of intensity of colouring, and command¬ 
ing attention from this standpoint alone; , 
lastly, the purity of the newer Poets’ kinds, 
for in tbis and size, with good form, we have j 
all the evidence of a remarkable advance and 
great improvement. 

If as we view to-day the work of past years 
we see but the beginning of the possibilities | 
of the Daffodil when raised from seed and ■ 
in the hands of the careful hybridist, who can 
say what is in store? ! 

Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 


CATALOGUES OF HARDY PLANTS. | 
A Suggestion. j 

Every autumn many excellent catalogues of j 
hardy plants reach the amateur; but unless | 
the intending purchaser knows exactly before i 
consulting them what plants he requires, 1 
it must be confessed that even the most de¬ 
tailed list offers him but little help. My ; 
brother and I spent part of an Easter holiday 
in planning a border of really blue flowers, to 
be planted next autumn. After much con¬ 
sideration we between us thought out a list 
of about thirty kinds of hardy bulbs and plants 
that have true blue flowers of various shades 
Cambridge blue, azure, cobalt, or ultrama¬ 
rine. Now, why should not growers give in 
their lists an arrangement of plants under 
colours, instead of printing everything only in 
alphabetical order? We looked through 
several first-rate catalogues, but found many 
flowers described as “blue” that contain 
purple or mauve or French grey ; and, as we 
groped about to find any plant that we might j 
have missed, it seemed to me that these cata- j 
logues as at present arranged are more suited 
to botanists than to lovers of hardy plants. 
After all gardens are, or ought to be, planted 
with a view to producing an artistic colour 
scheme, and not in accordance with any 
alphabetical arrangement. The fault I have 
to find with the lists is twofold firstly, the 
plants that are artistically, but not scientifi¬ 
cally connected, have to be sought for by rcad- 
ing"all through the list ; and, secondly, in¬ 
sufficient care is taken to describe the colours 
correctly, in the case of “blues” especially, 
and, in a less degree, in that cf the “ reds.” 
Uu'rnifage, Jink*. E. C. March ant. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Llthospermum purpureo-ctsruleum. My 

copy of Gardening of March 3lst having 
gone astray in delivery, I have just seen the 
question by “ Anon ” regarding this plant, and 
the reply. I grew this Gromwell for a num¬ 
ber of years, and found it desirable to cut 
off the long trails before they had attained 
much of their length, and this had the effect 
of inducing the formation of flowering shoots. 
Without this being done it flowered but 
scantily, and I felt indebted to a friend who 
had had a similar experience for the infor¬ 
mation of how to treat it thus to induce 
flowering. It flowers much better in a soil in 
which there is a good proportion of calcareous 
matter, and this should be supplied if de¬ 
ficient. Lithospermum purpureo-cceruleum is 
such a pleasing plant when it blooms well 
that I regret having lost it in removing here, 
i j wing to the drought of the last summer. 
When established, however, it is difficult to 
destroy.—S. Arnott, Sunny mead , Dumfries. 

The 8prlng Snowflake (Leuoojum ver- 
num).£ i This kind I fkund^iij'ul IbBb^^'early 
in March in the interacting ope^rTJir garden 


at Cheddington Court, near Crewkerne. The 
owner is devoted to hardy plants, and grows 
them in a natural way. The Spring Snow¬ 
flakes form a large group in a sheltered spot, 
coming up, as it were, out of the Grass, as 
j no bed could be seen. This is a charming 
way to enjoy these things, as they look so 
natural. If preparation of the seil is needed 
for things when planting, this is the time to 
j do it, planting them well and leaving them 
alone. Where cut flowers are wanted, the 
Spring Snowflake would pay to devote a 
sheltered spot to it, if only to cut from.—J. 
Crook. 

A few yellow Tufted Pansies.— A very- 
striking Tufted Pansy is Miss Elsie May 
Cann, the colour of which may be described 
as rich orange-yellow, the flower large and 
of fine form. Early in the season the blos¬ 
soms are neatly rayed, but with the approach 
of warmer weather the rays disappear. The 
plant has a beautiful tufted habit, and is a 
profuse bloomer. Mrs. E. A. Cade is with¬ 
out an equal, both for the carlincss of its 
display and the consistent qualities of the 
plant. The shade of colour may be described 
as bright yellow, with an orange yellow eye, 
which is rayless. It blooms freely, is of 
good habit, and the flowers are sweet 
scented. Good blossoms have been gathered 
on Christmas-day within twelve miles of 
London. Golden Bedder, although a good 
flower, hardly deserves the name it bears. It 
is not sufficiently free flowering. I like Yel¬ 
low Beauty much better. This is a goed rich 
yellow' self, and the flowers are ravless. - - 

b. B. c. 

Galtonla candlcans. The bulbs of this 
may be planted in spring. The Galtonia 
likes a light soil and a position in the gar¬ 
den where for some portion of the day it can 
get shade. The large lanceolate leaves are 
fleshy, and the tall, flowering stem, which is 
thick, is usually strong enough to do without 
any staking, the blossoms b:dl-shaped, creamy- 
white in colour, and very imposing when seen 
1 massed among other brilliant things, such ns 
Gladioli for instance, and in perfection in 
July and August. On a wet soil the bulhs 
sometimes succumb in winter, but on a dry 
soil they will go through the winter un¬ 
scathed, if they are afforded the protection of 
a covering of leaves in November. -Wood- 
BASTWICK. 


RODGERSIAS. 

This small yet handsome family of plants is 
confined to the Far East. Of the six known 
sorts, five occur in China and one in Japan. 
The Japanese plant (R. podophylla) was dis¬ 
covered by Commodore Rodgers, commander 
of a squadron which explored the shores of 
Japan in 1855. The family is characterised 
by tall flower spikes, dark green digitate or 
pinnate foliage, and very thick, black, hori¬ 
zontal root stocks. The flowers are without 
petals, the sepals and stamens being the only 
showy parts. The sepals persist, and become 
green as the flowers age. The genus comes 
between Astilbe and Saxifraga, and more 
especially the Californian Saxifraga peltata. 

In a wild state the Chinese Rodgersias grow 
in large colonies, and form a striking feature 
of the mountain flora in central and western 
China at elevations of 5,000 feet to 9,000 feet. 
Near watercourses, on humus clad rocks, on 
moist, shrub-clad mountain slopes, and in 
woodland glades they occur in vast numbers. 
Throughout July such areas are one mass of 
white pyramidal towers a yard or more high, 
and in the early morning and evening their 
delicate fragrance fills the air. The young 
foliage is bronze green, and changes to dark, 
glossy green as it matures. The Rodgersias 
are excellent subjects for more or less shady 
and moist situations in the rock garden, wild 
garden, or hardy fernery ; they are also quite 
at home in a shady herbaceous border. 
Having thick root stocks and large leaves and 
flower spikes, they need a rich soil, and 
, though a moist situation is best, there should 
be free drainage. They are perfectly hardy, 
and with a soil rich in humus and a shady 
place their culture is of the simplest. When 
once established Rodgersias flower every year, 
but their huge spikes often partially exhaust 
the plants, so that they are commonly at their 
best only in alternate years. 


R. jesculifolia, from Central China, bears 
a general resemblance to the Japanese species, 
but is readily known by its having leaves 
which are never lobed. It is a handsome 
plant, with flowering stems each 2.J- feet to 
5 feet high. The head of bloom is U feet to 
2 feet long, built up of flat clusters of pure 
white flowers, which are small individually, 
with five or six rounded or bluntly pointed 
sepals, and stamens on slender filaments two 
or three times the length of the sepals. The 
basal leaves are often 18 inches across, and 
normally composed of seven leaflets; those 
springing from the upper part of the stem are 
smaller, with the number of leaflets reduced 
to three or five. The leaflets are 4 inches to 
10 inches long and 2 inches to 4 inches wide, 
narrowed to a very short stalk, coarsely 
toothed, and terminated bv a very short point. 
The principal veins, the leaf stalks, and the 
flowering stems are sparsely clothed with 
shaggy bnnvn hairs. This is the commonest 
Chinese species, extending from Hupeh in 
Central China where it is the sole represen¬ 
tative of the family to the Tibetan border, 
where it occurs in company with R. pinnata 
alba. In Hupeh this plant is known by the 
colloquial name of Lao She P’an (< )ld Serpent’s 
Dish), and the rhizome is used medicinally. It 
is the Kuei Tong Ch’ing (Devil’s Lamp stand) 
of the Chinese herbal. The specific name is 
most appropriate, the leaves being very like 
those of the common Horse Chestnut. 

R. IlENRICI. —This, the only member of the 
family not yet introduced, was diseoverod in 
north-west Yunnan by the late l’rince Henri 
d’Orleans in 1895. The foliage is similar to 
that of It. irsculifolia, but the flowers are de¬ 
scribed as deej) purple, with rounded sepals, 
which are larger than in the other species. It 
was first described by Franchet as an Astilbe 
in Prince Henri’s book, “ Du Tonkin aux 
Indes,” page 378, and w as subsequently altered 
to Rodgersia by the same botanist in the Ifvvue 
Ilorticolv of 1897, page 194. 

R. podophylla. This is the Japanese 
species, and, being the oldest, is also the best 
known in British gardens, where it seems to 
bo very generally regard* d as shy and not 
easily grown. Possibly its needs have- not 
always been well understood ; but, whatever 
its faults, it is a charming plant that well re¬ 
pays a little extra attention. Its foliage differs 
from that of all others of the group, each of 
the leaflets (which may be anything from 
5 inches to 10 inches in length) being three 
lobed, with each of these lobes drawn out to a 
long point. Apart from its foliage, the plant 
is very like R. aesculifolia, but its flower spike 
is shorter, and the whole plant is hairless at 
maturity, save for a fine pubescence on the 
flower stem. R. podophylla grows in open 
sub-alpine mossy woods in north Japan, and 
also on Mount Fujiyama. It was first brought 
into cultivation at St. Petersburg by Maximo- 
wicz in 1871. 

It. PINNATA. Dr. Henry sent seeds of this 
to Kew in 1898, from which plants which 
flowered for the first lime in July, 1902, were 
raised. He found it in Eastern Yunnan at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet, but the 
plant was first discovered by Pere Delavay 
near Tali, Western Yunnan, in 1883. It is 
distinguished by the basal and lower stem- 
leaves having the leaflets (normally seven) 
arranged in pairs along a central stem, with 
the odd one at the end. The upper stem- 
leaves have their leaflets reduced to three, or 
even a solitary one. The central leaf stalk, 
on which the leaflets are set, is often very 
short, and not infrequently during the early 
stages the pinnate arrangement is not appa¬ 
rent. The plant is of strong growth, with 
leaves borne on stout stalks 1 foot to 1.} feet 
long, and flower-stems .3 feet to 4 feet high, 
bearing a rather narrow panicle 1 foot long, 
the stalks of the clusters which build lip the 
panicle coloured bright flesh-pink. Ihe indi¬ 
vidual flowers are twice the size of those of 
R. aesculifolia ; the sepals large, blunt, or 
pointed, white inside, and red without ; the 
anthers purple. 

R. pinnata ALBA.-This variety (here 
figured) differs from the parent form in its 
somewhat longer and broader panicles, the 
component pdrl§it>f‘lv^i£dh are clustered more 
loos|djQ I t.j C|^|ery abundant the far west 
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of China, and especially in the neigh hour- 
hood of Wa-shan, whence it was introduced in 
1904, flowering the following summer in the 
open air at Coombe Wood. 

R. 8AMBUCIFOLIA.—An entirely new plant, 
discovered in the forests of the Chino-Tibetan 
borderland at elevations of 9,000 feet to 
10.000 feet. Its leaves are remarkable, being 
somewhat similar to these of the sub-shrubby 
Sambucus javanica, and quite unlike those of 
any other Rodgersia. The flowering stems 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR WALLS. 
Those with no glass accommodation may 
have a good display of bloom from plants, 
provided they have an open wall space. That 
with a southern aspect is best, of course, 
although a fair amount of success can be 
achieved against east and west walls. It is 
surprising what a quantity of bloom, plants I 


varieties mest suitable for throwing eff the 
rain, those that have reflexed florets being 
the best. Incurved kinds are the worst of 
all for the purpose, as by their natural for¬ 
mation of petals they form a thorough recep¬ 
tacle inside the flower for water. Tne larger 
the sorts the worse they are in this respect. 
The reflexed Japanese, reflexed Pompons, 
and single-flowered kinds arc these to select. 
Not only are the two latter free flowering, but 
they last a long time when in blcom. Many 
of them, too, arc dwarf in habit of growth, 
therefore well suited to plant between the 
larger growing sorts for covering the lower 
part of the wall. Now is a suitable time fer 
putting out the plants. The old roots cr 
stools that flowered in pots last year are 
preferable to plants raised from cuttings this 
season, owing to the extra number of shoots 
produced at the base, and are better fur¬ 
nished with branches to begin with. Remove 
part of the old material from the roots, and 
plant close to the wall at a distance of 4 feet 
for the large-growing sorts, adding a Pompon 
in between each of thes-e. If the soil is fairlv 
good, add some manure, and make the soil 
firm about the roots; but, if not, it is better 
to remove it to a depth of 15 inches and rs 
many wide, replacing it with fresh. Old pot¬ 
ting soil, decayed vegetable and hot bed re¬ 
fuse. weed-ashes, and r< ad-scrapings make a 
capital eempeet f r Chrysanthemums. After 
planting, a mulching of manure, 2 inches 
thick, laid about the plants, will not only 
economise labour in watering, but will keep 
the roots cool, and encourage them to extend 
near the surface, which is what is required 
to obtain the best results. Early thinning of 
the shoots should be attended to, as by re¬ 
moving there not required early these remain¬ 
ing grow strong, and keep dwarfer than if 
they were crowded. 

If the plants were of good size the previous 
year, they will start into growth with many 
shoots. Select six of the strongest oil each 
plant, removing all the others, except in the 
case of Pompons; these may have eight 
growths. When the branches are leng 
enough, spread them put thinly, and fasten 
to the wall either with nails and shreds, or 
with a wire run along in front of the shoots 
and fastened occasionally to the wall, con¬ 
stantly securing them as growth proceeds. 
Do not top the branches, but allow them to 
grow' away freely. When the first-break 
takes place, select two of the strongest shoots 
on each original stem, or more, if space will 
allow', some kinds requiring less sj.ace than 
others, on account of the length of their foli¬ 
age. The shoots may be trained as close to¬ 
gether ns possible, consistent with allowing 
the foliage just sufficient space without over¬ 
lapping. If the wall is less than 6 feet high, 
and tall-growing sorts are planted, the shoot h 
must, be trained in a slanting direction, or 
the flowers will be above the top of the wall. 
If the Pompons have to cross the stems of the 
large-flowered section near the base, a por¬ 
tion of the leaves cf the Intter should bo 
removed to prevent overcrowding, and give 
light to the small flowered section. As soon 
ns the roots have taken held of the new soil, 
apply liquid manure in a weak state, and 
clean water liberally during dry weather. 
After a hot day, thoroughly syringe the 
plants, this greatly assisting in keeping the 
foliage clean and in a healthy condition. If 
the roots become dry several times during 
hot weather, mildew will attack the foliage, 
not only rendering it unsightly, but checking 
that free growdh which is so desirable in giv¬ 
ing a full crop of flowers. 



Rodgersia pinnata alba. 


are each 2| feet to 4 feet high, bearing a 
narrow pyramidal head of (presumably) white 
flowers. The leaves, each 9 inches to 15 inches 
long, on long stalks, bright green in colour, 
are nearly smooth when mature, the leaflets j 
arranged in three or five widely separated 
pairs, with an odd one at the tip. This plant 
was only in bud at the Iw^e of its discovery 
(June, 1904), but a few Jhots w7wo s !>nd 

safely forwarded to EnJlanlHV-lo thacJiiVlue 
time we shall be enabled to judge more fully 


! grow ing at the foot of a wall will give if they 
I are well attended to in the matter of water 
being regularly supplied to them during dry 
weather. If some means could be devised 
where a temporary covering could be put up 
in the case of frost, success then is assured. 
A broad coping board, fitted to the wall at 
the time the petals are expanding, would 
prevent their being so thoroughly soaked bf 
rains. It is frost following quickly after 
rains, when the blooms are soaked through. 


Single Chrysanthemums. There are a 
grace and characteristic beauty in the single 
varieties lost in the incurved, Japanese, and 
other sections ; and though there is room fi r 
all, it seems that the single will eventually 
hold first place amongst flowers for decora¬ 
tion. The thread-like petalled types are my 
especial favourites ; they are unlike any other 
flower, and can be arranged tastefully in 
vases with a little Fern or Asparagus. A few 
years ago single Chrysanthemums were tossed 
on to the ruWjlilffljSilip'pnBut now, with a 
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ORCHIDS. 

ZYGOPETALUM BALLI. 

This lovely species first flowered with Mr. 
G. Shorland Ball, Wilmslow, Cheshire, to 
whom it is dedicated. The variety, when 
shown before the Royal Horticultural Scciety 
on February 27th, 1900, was greatly admired 
by all Orchid growers, and was unanimously 
given an award of merit by the Orchid com¬ 
mittee. Mr. E. Ashworth, Harefield Hall, 
Wilmslow, again exhibited a rather brighter 
variety of the same species at the Temple 
Show in 1905, when it received a first class 
certificate. The illustration is from a photo¬ 
graph of the latter variety, and which was 
taken in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection, at 
Burford Lodge, Dorking. It is certainly a 
very fine variety. The flower has some re¬ 
semblance to that of Zygopetalum rostra- 
tum, sepals and petals greenish-white, tinged 
with rose-purple, petals rose purple, with 
freckling of white showing through the 
blotches on the outer halves, and some purple 
around the crest. The lip is white, with 
purple blotches at the base. The plant 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The winter moth — I sent you some time ago 
some buds oft my 1‘ear-tree, which is attacked every 
year by some pest which causes the blossoms to fall 
oh. You could not find anything then, but asked 
me to send some later on. I have now enclosed 
seme buds, which you will see have some insects on 
them. Will you kindly let me know how to keep the 
insect oil? It seems to lay the eggs on the leaves 
and buds. The tree has been planltd six or seven 
>ears, and has never had any fruit on — F. Sains. 

[The buds from your Pear-tree that you 
now send are attacked by the caterpillars of 
the winter-moth (Cheimatobia brumata). The 
only thing that you can do now to destroy 
them is to spray the trees with an arsenical 
wash. The best for this purpose is, per 
haps, that made ns follows: Place 2} oz. of 
acetate of lead, 1 cz. of arsenate of soda, 
and 1 lb. of treacle, in a vessel containing 
10 gallons of water. Stir until all are tho¬ 
roughly mixed. It is then ready for use. 
This insect forms its chrysalides in the 
ground, and as the females have no wings, 
it is necessary for them to climb up the stems 
of the trees in order that they may reach 


! colour, being of a brownish-yellow colour, 
darker in some parts than in others. The 
toad is very stout, moves slowly, and is of a 
uniform blackish-brown colour. Its body is 
covered with small pimples, and there is none 
of the bright, shiny appearance which is so 
I characteristic in the frig. The diet of both 
; animals is the same ; they both feed on in¬ 
sects, woodlice, etc. There are certainly no 
more useful creatures to be found in a garden 
than toads, and it is a great pity that so 
many persons have such an antipathy to 
them.—G. 8. S.J 

Snake millipedes (Julus londinensis 1 I en¬ 
close two or three specimens of a worm which is 
rather numerous in my garden, and should feel 
obliged if you could tell me what it is, whether it 
; is injurious to crops, and what is the best method 
of destroying it? Some of my Peas have failed to 
come up, and I think probably this insect is the 
j cause of the failure.—AJAX. 

[The creatures which you find so nunter- 
i oils in your garden are snake millipedes 
(Julus londinensis). They are most mis¬ 
chievous pests in gardens, as they feed on 
the roots of a large number of different kinds 
of plants, and they have such hard, lr rny 
skins that they are very difficult to kill by 
means of any insecticide. Few have any 
effect on them, but a strong solution if 
i nitrate of soda or common salt will kill them 
if the pests can be brought under their influ¬ 
ence, which, when they are in the soil, is an 
almost impossible task. They may be trapped 
by laying pieces of slates, tiles, bricks, etc., 
on the ground where these creatures are sup¬ 
posed to be. They will frequently hide under 
such things. They may be caught by burying 
small pieces of Turnips, Mangolds, Potatoes, 
or Carrots just below the surface of the soil. 
It is well to stick a small skewer into each, 
so as to render them more easy to handle, 
and also to show where they arc hidden. I 
have no doubt that they are the cause of the 
j failure of your Peas.—G. S. S.] 


Zygopetalum Balli. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at 
Burforrl Lodge, Dorking. 


Peach leaves blistered — I have taken od some 
of the leaves of one of my Peach-trees, and shall be 
very much obliged if you could tell me what the 
blight is, and how to cure it? Last year I took 
every leaf oil and burnt them. As the ieav£b get 
1 older they are like very big blisters. Two or three 
gardeners I have asked do not seem to know or 
what to recommend me. —A. WoDEllOl'SE. 

[Yours is a bad case of Peach blister, a 
disease from which in cold springs few out¬ 
door trees escape. It is the product of a 
! fungus, though doubtless generated by cold 
winds or frosts causing disruption of the 
: cellular tissues of the leaves, which are just 
then very tender. Trees under glass never 
suffer from this trouble. Peaches are usually 
grown on warm walls, and the position natur¬ 
ally creates early growth. Then we get, 
from warm, sunny days, changes to frost cr 
cold, biting winds which injure the leafage. 
The best remedy is found in gathering the 
affected leaves gradually, taking the worst 
first. Spraying the trees before the leaf-buds 
open with the Bordoaux-mixture or sulphate 
of copper solution also does good.] 


should be grown in a moist, shady corner of 
the intermediate-house, and should be periodi¬ 
cally examined for thrips, which, if 
once they obtain a hold in the young growths, 
are almost fatal to the well-doing of the 
plant. Fibrous peat, loam, and Sphagnum 
Moss, in equal parts, with a few broken 
crocks, all being well mixed together, will 
be found a very suitable compost. The plant 
delights in plenty of water whilst growing 
and rooting freely, but at other times the 
surface of the potting material requires to be 
kept just moist. 


Workmen’s Fern cases. I think ** E. G. C.” 

(April 28th, page 11G) has overlooked one 
point in reference to my recommendation as 
to ventilation of the window cases, and that is 
my article included hardy Ferns and plants, 
and those enumerated certainly cannot be 
grown with any success without a free ad¬ 
mission of air. It is true that certain half- 
hardy Ferns will grow under glass shades 
with little ventilation, but even the occupants 
of a closed-in fernery or Wardian-ease, which 
are kept indoors usuaJlfy^niknot ouV-lr^lpors, 
aj> thosfe'under rtdlfe( ^ary \bjt er wplie ad¬ 
mission of air.— Leahurst. £5 


the buds near which to lay their eggs. This 
may be prevented by fastening sticky bands 
round the stems of the trees, so that the 
females are caught by them. These bands 
should be placed in position early in October, 
and be kept in working order until the end of 
February, when they can be removed. They 
should be made of strips of grease-proof paper 
well smenred with cart grease, placed round 
the stems about 4 feet from the ground, and 
tied at the top and bottom with string, so 
that the females cannot creep underneath. 
If the grease seems to lose its stickiness it 
should be renewed. It is by far the safest 
mixture to use, as anything with tar in it is 
bad for the trees.—G. S. S.J 
Toads in the garden —In Gardening, April 14th, 
p 81, “ Dorsot ” speaks of the toad as a pood friend 
in gardens. Is the Irish frog the same thing, as 1 
often see two kinds—dark and light coloured -shut up 
in a small walled-in garden? Do you provide them 
with anything to eat, such as oatmeal and water?— 
Hoy. 

[When you speak of the “ Irish frog,” I do 
not know to what animal you allude. The 
common frig may easily be distinguished 
rom the toad by its shape and colour. The 
rog is of a much lighter build than the toad, 
it is much more active, is seldom found far 
awny from ponds or ditches, and is of a paler 


Front-door and area gardens. The 

garden at the front door, be it ever so small, 
is not the least interesting portion of ground 
under cultivation. Indeed, in very many in¬ 
stances near to a town it is the only bit.of 
space available where it is possible to grow 
flowers, and, judging by the many who take 
pride in their front gardens, there are those 
1 even in the precincts of a city that have just 
as much fondness fur flowers as those who live 
in the country. It is surprising what may be 
done with a patch of ground leading up lo a 
front door possibly it may be only a narrow 
border, and will not hold much in the way of 
plants. In such circumstances there are not 
a few annuals that come to one’s aid. We 
think of bright-coloured things like Tropico- 
lums and Shirley Poppies, of Lobelias, Mari¬ 
golds, Annual Chrysanthemums, which are so 
j free in flowering, and Petunias. Perhaps a 
few plants may be found room for, and Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Pansies, and Antirrhinums, 
will give much satisfaction. It should not ba 
forgotten that for spring-blooming Wall¬ 
flowers make a brave show. On the walls of 
the house Canary Creeper, Clematises, Am- 
pelopsis Veitchi, and ffpp^, the last two pro- 

' of,en d0 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PYRUS MALUS FLORIBUNDA. 
Among our hardy flowering shrubs that are 
available for forcing prematurely into bloom 
the order Rosaceie is strongly represented, 
there being the various Plums, Peaches, 
Cherries, Thorns, Spiraeas, and other things, 
including the subject of this note, which is 
one of the most graceful of all. The blooms, 
which are borne in great profusion, aro 
drooping and suspended on rather long 
stalks. When fully expanded they are, under 


ing Apple, ns cuttings strike readily if formed j 
of clean, well-ripened shoots, taken at a 
length of about a foot, and inserted firmly in 
the open ground under conditions favourable 
to rooting. T. 


WINTER FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
To the many special societies which now 
exist for the purpose of taking charge of some 
one or other plant, flower, or vegetable, is to 
be added the recently-formed Winter-Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society. If there is at once 
room for such special work, and a necessity 



Pyrus Malus floribunda forced. 


glass, pure white, or nearly so, but coral- 
tinted in the bud state. Out-of-doors, how¬ 
ever, the flowers acquire a richness of 
colouring much superior to that borne by 
forced |)lants, and it is as a lawn shrub or 
bushy tree that this Pvrus is seen at its best. 
The branches are spreading in growth, while 
the minor shoots all have a drooping ten¬ 
dency. When studded with myriads of long- 
stalked buds, each of a coral-red colour, it 
is one of the most beautiful objects possible. 
As the blooms open they become lighter in 
colour, but are even the/fTHore deeplv linted 
than thos£ of most Tn«nhei£\{ itfej Pfftis 
family. Neither graftin^rmF^buddwS) T^t-e- 
auired in the case of this JananesoFlower- 


for it, then let that work be done, by all 
means. But, so far as flowers are concerned, 
the burden of maintaining these special 
j societies falls chiefly on the shoulders of a 
comparatively few. They begin with Auri- 
| eulas and Primulas, then follow the Tulip, 
next the Rose, the Carnation of the summer- 
I blooming section, then follow no less than 
! two devoted to the Dahlia. a veiy strong one 
to the Sweet Pea. scores look after the in¬ 
terests of the Chrysanthemum, and now, 
latest of all, is the Winter Carnation Society. 
Surely no one can say that the flowers named 
have not ample encouragement. But we may 
yet go farther—who knows? There yet may j 
come an “ Annual ” society, one devoted to 


rock and alpine plants, another to hardy 
border plants, yet another to aquatic plants, 
and so on ad infinitum, each one appealing to 
the impoverished pocket of the flower-lover 
for financial support. Seeing what florists 
have done, it is much to be wondered at that 
ere now we have not established societies for 
the special encouragement of Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Tomatoes, or of edible 
Peas, Beans, and similar products. Potatoes 
have their special society, but with those, 
so far, vegetable growers have been content. 

When it is noted that without a special 
society winter-flowering Carnations have 
been throughout the whole winter exhibited 
at the R.H.S.. meetings in wonderful profu¬ 
sion and beauty, it is difficult to understand 
what more for their favourite flower growers 
can hope to do. They may have next winter 
one or more special exhibitions, and thus 
create special interest on the part cf the 
public. Much more seems impossible. Very 
happily, whenever exhibitions are held the 
j lover of Carnations will see neither mangled 
blooms, commonly called dressed flowers; 
neither will it see those abortions, paper 
collars, or flat, monotonous boxes. If winter 
shows of Carnations could help to abolish 
these abominations from summer Carnation 
shows, much good will have been done. 

° V O 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation Mary Morris - Can you tell me if 
a very old Carnation (of pink colour) Mary Morris 
is still grown, as 1 am desirous of again growing it? 
—X. Carlisle. 

Torenias. “T.” recommends these for 
greenhouse work. I have tried them on 
several occasions, and aTways with the same 
result—that the flowers quickly decay, the 
foliage eventually dropping, and this, too, in 
the month of June, when one would think 
almost any exotic plant would be at home 
for a couple of months. I find an inter¬ 
mediate structure, such an a Fern-house, 
most suitable for them while flowering, and 
! prefer T. Fournieri to any of the others.— 
J. M. 

Tecoma Smithl. The illustration of the 
above in a late issue reminds me of a plant 
here on the open wall in a favoured position, 
and which shows no signs of flowering, al¬ 
though it seems quite at home, growth being 
firm and well ripened. It has been outdoors 
for three or four years, and gets but little 
or no pruning. It was raised from seed many 
years ago, but has never flowered. Has Mr. 
Fitzherbert ever met with this plant outside 
in Devon or Cornwall? If he has and seen 
it in flower, I must move my plant to face 
| due south, as it now stands south-east.— 
J. M., Ricton, Devon. 

Epiphyllum Gaertneri. -While the well- 
known Epiphyllum truncation has, in most 
cases, flowers more or less of a purple tint, 
the blossoms of this are of a bright cinnabar- 
red. This is by no means the only point of 
difference between the two, as instead cf the 
oblique-shaped blossoms of E. truncation 
those of E. Gaertneri are more regular, be¬ 
ing, in fact, much like the blooms of a small- 
flowered Cactus. Added to this, E. trunca- 
tum flowers in the winter, whereas the other 
is now in bloom. There aro two of this sec¬ 
tion that. difTer slightly from each other, 

; though their ornamental qualities are about 
on a par. They are that at the head of this 
j note and E. Makoyanum. which is, in the 
Botanical Magazine, considered synonymous 
, with E. Gaertneri. Like the commoner 
kinds of Epiphyllum, the peculiarly-jointed, 
flattened shoots of this kind are of a semi- 
pendulous nature, hence it is generally in¬ 
creased by grafting on to tall stems of the 
Pereskia in the same way as the other is 
, often treated. In this way the blossoms are 
I seen to better advantage than on dwarf plants. 
These last may be readily raised from cut¬ 
tings. and. if grown in suspended baskets, 
they in this way make a goodly show. Repot- 
| ting, when necessary, should be done directly 
| the blossoms are over, a suitable compost 
being two-thirds good yellow loam to one- 
third pounded brick rubble and soft bricks, 
with a liberal sprinkling of sand. If the learn 
is too heavy a little Icaf-jmould may be mixed 
with it._ A sunny sfcotin the warmest part of 
the greemli^k^(t[_iil|tlerjmec5^-, str'Hcture is 

iilftt thp nlfipp fnr this 1 Eninhvllnm —V. 
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EDWARDS’S PATENT SAFETY 
CYANIDING MACHINE. 

This machine well enables the operator to i 
fumigate with hydrocyanic acid gas with per¬ 
fect safety by lowering the cyanide into the 
sulphuric acid from the outside of the plant- 
house. This gas is most deadly to all insect 

ests, and will effectually eradicate mealv- 

ug and red-spider. The machine is sus¬ 
pended to the roof of the plant-house by the 
hook (1), by the two handles (2), the re¬ 
quisite quantity of water and acid is next 
put into the bowl at (3). The scoop (4) is ; 
field in position by the lever (5), to which a ■ 
string is attached leading to the outside of 
the house. Place the cyanide into the scoop | 
(4), leave the house and lock the door, i 
The string may be placed under the door or j 
through a side ventilator. Pull the string 
about 4 inches to release the lever (5), when 
the cyanide will fall into the acid and the 
gas be immediately produced. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Hyacinthus eandicans may j 
be easily grown in pots, and, as the bulbs | 
are cheap, if planted early in March and i 
brought on quietly, eight or nine bulbs in an j 
8-inch pot, they are rather effective, either 
dropped in among other plants of lower | 
growth or arranged in groups with a border¬ 
ing of green foliaged plants. Graceful foli¬ 
age is as important as flowers, and as now is 
the season of Azaleas and Pelargoniums, 
there is always plenty of colour. Small 
Palms, Grevilleas. Cyperus alternifolius, and 
the variegated Abutilons are useful to form 
undergrowth uuder taller subjects. Good 
Maiden-hair Ferns are always useful, and 
they do very well in the temperature of the 
conservatory now. In a house furnished 
with climbing growth, if the ventilation is 
reasonably managed there will be no neces ■ 
sitv for outside shading. Of course, the char¬ 
acter of the house will have due weight given 
to it, as some houses are much hotter than 
others. Camellias and other plants growing 
in the borders will require a good deal of 
water now, and in some cases some stimulant j 
in the water will be useful. Soot-water in a ' 
clear state gives a dark green colour to the | 
foliage, and a very good syringing mixture 
may be obtained from soot for Azaleas and 
other plants liable to be attacked by thrips. 
For syringing, the soot should be tied up in 
a bag and the bag placed in a tub of water, 
and time given for its proper solution and 
settling. Do not crowd anything now. A 
huge bank of Azaleas or Pelargoniums has ' 
attractions for some, but something lighter 
and more graceful is demanded in most | 
places now, hence the value of Trumpet and ; 
other Lilies, Eulalias, Bamboos, Palms, and i 
other graceful fine foliaged plants. Chrysnn- j 
themums should not be allowed to get pot- 
bound, but should be moved into larger pots 
before the foliage suffers. The plants will 
ho quite safe outside now in some open posi¬ 
tion on a coal-ash bed, standing thinly to I 
induce sturdy growth. The usual course with j 
plants for conservatory work is to pinch two | 
or three times during growth. 

8tOVe. There must be shade now during 
the hottest part of the day, or, say, from j 
10 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. The atmosphere must : 
be kept in a genial condition os regards mois- j 
ture. Use the syringe morning and after- ! 
noon, and during'the day damp the floors as I 
often as required, but never use hard water I 
for syringing, or there will be a deposit cf ! 
lime on the foliage that will be very difficult 
to remove. Plants are growing freely now, 
and must be opened out from time to time. ( 
As soon as the bedding plants are cleared cut j 
from other houses some of the hardiest of the 
stove plants may be moved to a small house ; 
and kept a little closer. Some things will, : 
as regards temperature, do under Vines, only ( 
be careful about taking into vineries plants 
which are infested with mealy bug, as this | 
is a horrid thing among Grapes. It is bad ! 
enough in the stove, but it is much worse in 
the vinery, and. as far as possible, stove 
plants, unless we are> quite surej thev are 
clean, should not bi taken ic a drw? 'Keep 
down fires as imiclWaJ pcTssibleAricnV-during j 
the day. A little warmth in theTnpes at night 


is necessary up till June, at any rate, even 
when only cool stove plants are grown. Pot 
off all cuttings as soon as rooted, and pot on 
seedling Begonias and Streptocarpuses. Fill 
baskets and pans with Achimenes. These may 
do for a time under the shade of Vines. 

Orchard-house. —The fruits will be grow¬ 
ing fast now, and all surplus wood should be 
gradually removed, but no stopping dene yet 
in the case of Peaches and Nectarines. 
Plums and Apricots may be pinched when ; 
four leaves can be left, and Figs may be , 
stopped when five leaves are made. Top-dress j 
with rich compost. It is well to fix a zinc 
collar, 4 inches or so wide, just inside the j 
rim of the pots, to hold up the top-dressing ' 
and permit of the water descending to the | 
roots. Liquid-manure may be given once or 
twice a week whilst the fruits are swelling, j 
Use the syringe or engine twice a day in 
bright weather. This is the time to wage 
war against the red-spider, and it is better to | 
prevent its attack than conquer the enemy [ 
after a lodgment has been effected. Very free • 
ventilation is essential to success, but close ! 



Mao iinc for using cyani le <>f j»otas*iuni. From 
drawings sent by Mr. Edwards. 

for two or three hours after the afternoon 
syringing. A little air may be given later, 
and left on all night. 

Melons in frames. - There are usually at 
liberty now frames which can, where it is 
necessary to make the most of things, be 
planted with Melons and Cucumbers. The ; 
sun will do a good deal of the work, so a j 
bed 3 feet or so high, if well put together, j 
ought to be sufficient. Cucumbers might do 
with a bed 6 inches lower. The manure : 
should be turned over and sweetened several 
times during a week or ten days before mak¬ 
ing up the bed, so that the temperature may 
be steady and lasting. The watch-stick 
thrust into the bed will tell when the plants 
mav be safely set out. Place 2 inches of 
loam over the surface of the bed and a hill 
iu the centre of each light in which to plant. 
The loam should bo good with some body in 
it for Melons, as they want a firm root run. 
When the condensed moisture which may be 
seen in drops along the sash bars in the j 
morning is clear, the injurious gases have j 
passed off, and the plants may be set out. 
Mat up the frames at night, but remove the j 
mats earjv in the morning, and give a little 


air along the back of the frame to sweeten 
the atmosphere. Close and damp with rosed 
pot or syringe early in the afternoon. Stop 
the plants as soon as the roots have got hold 
of the soil, and peg out the resultant shoots 
to the corner of the light. More soil will be 
required before much growth is made. 
Melons ought to be grown without shade. 

Mushrooms—open-air beds.— The Mush¬ 
rooms in the usual buildings in summer are 
generally more or less maggottv, and most 
people trust to open-air beds for summer and 
autumn gathering, selecting a cool, shady 
spot for the beds. I have seen good, prolific 
beds made up under the shade of fruit-trees 
in the orchard, but the best site is on the 
north side of a wall or building. In such a 
position the beds may either be made in 
round-topped ridges or 3-feet beds built on 
the flat. The ridges, which are generally 

P referred, as they give a larger surface for 
earing, are usually 3 feet wide at the base 
and 2£ feet high, and there should be room 
between the ridges when a series is made 
for attending to the beds and gathering the 
Mushrooms. There is some advantage in 
mixing one-fifth cf good loam with the 
manure in making up the bed ; it saves labour 
and material. 

Window gardening.— Many pec pie are 

now painting and preparing window boxes 
for summer flowering, but those who filled 
their boxes two months ago with bunch Prim¬ 
roses or Pansies, Forget-ine-nots, and Wall¬ 
flowers will have beautiful spring effects at 
a very small cost. When these come out the 
boxes can be filled with Begonias, with a 
bordering of hanging plants of some kind. 
It is not so easy to make a change as may be 
supposed. Many of us are dissatisfied with 
our window boxes. I saw a large box filled 
with Balsams last summer that was very 
effective. 

Outdoor garden. There is a good deal cf 
staking and tying to do now, as it is best to 
be a little in advance of absolute necessity. 
Some of the plants, such as Phloxes and 
Pyretlmims. which are crowded, should have 
some of the weakest shorts thinned out. 
Pyrethrums, both single and double, are use¬ 
ful for cutting. There are many useful cut¬ 
ting flowers coming on now, including Pinks, 
which are so sweet. More ought to be done 
with Pinks, especially in the way of adding 
more variety. The laced Pinks seem to have 
been neglected of late years, which is to be 
regretted, as they are among the most charm¬ 
ing flowers for cutting. There is a race of 
perpetual Pinks coming, which ought to be¬ 
come popular when cheaper. Roses must bo 
kept clean bv hand-picking in the case of 
grubs and caterpillars, and syringing with 
Quassia extract where the green-fly has made 
its appearance. Suckers also must, be re¬ 
moved as soon as they appear. The Manetti 
stock is the greatest sinner in sucker pro¬ 
duction, but, fortunately, this is not so much 
used now. It is a pity all Roses will not 
thrive on tluir own roots, as then suckers or 
ground shoots would he welcome. There is 
i yet time to sow annuals for late blooming. 

| Asters, sown thinly outside, will be useful for 
filling up late in summer. Keep the lice 
goiug. 

Fruit garden.— The cold winds have 
thinned the Plum blossoms in some districts, 
but as the blossoms were abundant it is hoped 
enough will remain. Cherry-trees and Pears 
are full of blossom-buds just expanding, and 
Apples look promising. Any cracks which 
may appear in the clay of recently grafted 
trees must be filled promptly, and any shcots 
which spring out cf the branches nrar the 
grafts should be removed. Some of the best 
of the forced Strawberry plants should be 
set on one side, to be planted out w’hen land 
is ready for them. I have had very useful 
crops from these early-forced plants in the 
autumn. The alpine Strawberries - white 
and rod - are very useful for bearing from 
August onwards. As they are not wanted 
much before August we generally cut off the 
early blossoms. This is done by passing a 
scythe over the beds in such a manner as to 
out off the flower spikes without cutting off 
the foliage. An expert scythe-man win do 
this. It is custoiftaryTo remove blind plants 
at this season, or wiie™. their barrennesss is 
notlcpd. to“r»revent, rnrmars hpina taken from 
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them. There are various causes for barren¬ 
ness, a very common cause being planting 
in very highly manured, net properly firmed 
land, which makes the plants ever luxuriant. 

Vegetable garden.— The depth of covering 
for Peas and Beans may be more on light, 
porous soil than on heavy loam. A depth of 
4 inches is not too much where the soil is 
very light. Draw the drills with a 6 inch 
hoe, and place the Peas 3 inches apart ever 
the drill. Cover by drawing the soil from 
each side of the drill. If very dry, press it 
down with the feet and draw the rake over 
the surface, to leave it perfectly level and 
smooth. If birds or mice are likely to be 
troublesome, dress the seeds with red lead 
just previous to sowing. The red lead dress¬ 
ing may be applied at this season to all seeds 
which are likely to be taken by birds. Young 
Carrots, Onions, and Parsnips should be 
thiuned in good time. A good many seeds 
are wasted by thick sowing. Every good 
seed house now tests its seeds before send¬ 
ing them out, so there is no excuse for thick 
sowing. Late Broccolis are coming in well, 
as there has been no frost to injure them, 
and the latest varieties, of which there are 
now several, will pretty well meet the Cauli¬ 
flowers, even without forcing the latter, 
though where there is space under glass Cauli¬ 
flowers may be brought on quietly. Cut 
Asparagus as it becomes fit for use. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

May ll,th. —As soon as the spring flowers 
begin to fail they are removed, and the 
beds prepared for the summer plants. A top¬ 
dressing of some kind is always given and dug 
in. Before plauting, the surface of the beds 
will be trodden, to give a certain degree of 
firmness. Cuttings of Alternantheras, 
Iresines, and Coleuses are still being put in, 
as they root in a few days, and small plants 
are better than large ones, as they must be 
planted thickly. 

. May 15th. —The coverings are lifted from 
Peach-trees, but will be left on the top of the 
wall for a few days longer, to be let down if 
a cold change comes in the weather. Disbud¬ 
ding is being done now, and Tobacco-powder 
dusted wherever a green or black-fly is 
noticed. Syringed Hoses on walls with 
Quassia extract, in which a little Tobacco- 
powder has been blended. Forked between 
the rows of Potatoes to loosen up the soil. 
Where the soil is close and heavy the fork 
is used instead of the hoe. 

May 10th.— Planted several rows of Runner 
Beans Tender and Tru? and white-seeded 
Hcarlet Runners ; both of these very prolific. 
For home use the very long-podded Beans 
are not much cared for. Apples cn the Para¬ 
dise-stock have been mulched with manure. 
The tree, as soon as the flowers fall, will be 
sprayed with a petroleum wash, instead of 
the arsenical mixture. Earthed up early 
Potatoes. Ashleaf Potatoes are being dug 
from frames. 

May 17th. —Having a good deal of bedding 
out to do, some of the hardiest things are 
being planted out. The Geraniums, Lobe¬ 
lias, etc., are, of course, well hardened with 
cold-frame treatment and full exposure. 
Where things suffer from cold is taking them 
direct from the greenhouse to the beds. The 
work of watering so many plants is a heavy 
one. Tender things will remain where pro¬ 
tection can be given till the end of the month. 
Town gardeners generally bed out early. 

May ISth. —Thinned finally young crops cf 
Onions, Carrots, etc. Planted out early 
Celery in trenches and planted Lettuces on 
the ridges. Celery plants pricked out for 
main crop are not permitted to suffer from 
want of water, and often a little stimulant is 
placed in the water if it is necessary to 
water very much. As frames become vacant 
the beds are renewed for Cucumbers and 
Melons. Capsicums, when hardened, will be 
planted cn south border. 

May 19th.— Thinned Spinach Beet to 
8 inches in the rows. Stirrjpg the surface be¬ 
tween the rows of plan® is often ised ; 
it saves watering. Caifcbagfes "on fi.e I &arly 
border have been cut and jfieared;Gni<J the 


Dwarf French Beans coming through have 
been earthed up as a protection. All Peas 
are staked early in their growth, so that the 
tendrils may find something to cling to. 
bunted on chrysanthemums into fl inch pots. 

BIRDS. 

Canary's bad moult.— I have a canary, four 
yeurs old, which has been moulting since last July, 
and has practically ceased to sing since September 
lust. It is kept during the morning in a room with 
a fire always in it, but which is ventilated from u 
skylight. In the afternoon it is taken to a sitting- 
room, and placed in a window facing south, which 
is carefully pasted up and there is no draught. Is it 
likely that the air circulating from n skylight, 
although it is placed in a sheltered corner, can 
j chill it? It appears to be in good health, and is 
j fed only upon Canary and Rape seed, and is given a 
i small piece of Apple or Watercress daily.—K. Wit- 1 

! LIAMS. 

[The constant less cf feathers may arise 
from the bird being kept too warm. Such 
hot, dry% exhausted air as is found in the 
upper part of a living room (especially where 
gas is burned) is very bad for cage-birds, 
although in such a position it is, unfortun¬ 
ately, very common to find them so placed. 
Birds, like human beings, cannct have too 
much fresh air, if free irom draughts. But 
the trouble may arise from debility. You ! 
might make the diet a little more nourishing, 
for not only has the bird to maintain its 
strength, but it has also to find material for 
the elaboration of new feathers. Some Lin¬ 
seed may be riven, while a small quantity of 
hard-boiled, finely-minced egg, mixed with 
an equal quantity of crushed plain biscuit, 
and a pincli of Maw-seed, may be given two 
or three times a week. In addition to the 
rusty nail in the drinking water, which often 
proves beneficial in cases of this kind, you 
might place a piece of cuttlefish-bone be¬ 
tween the wires of the cage for the bird to 
nibble at, and scatter some old mortar, in a 
powdered state, amongst the grit-.saml on the 
fioor of the cage. Give some Water cress and 
Lettuce in small quantities, and discontinue 
giving the Apple.] 

Cray parrot ailing (A'. O. Ycur 

bird appears to be suffering from indigestion, 
which may arise from injudicious feeding or 
from its not availing itself of the grit-sand, 
for without grit in the gizzard to assist in 
the digestion of its food no bird can remain 
in good health for any length of time. It 
may be that the boiled Maize does not suit it. 
This you might discontinue for a time, and 
put it upon a diet of one part Wheat, two 
Dari, two Hemp, two Canary seed. It may 
also have Nuts, Green Peas (when in season), 
Grapes, Banana, Orange, cr ripe Pear, with 
now and then a plain biscuit or a dry crust 
of bread to nibble at. You must limit the 
supply cf drinking water. Add a teaspeon- 
ful of liquid magnesia to each ounce of water, 
and supply a mouthful of the magnesia water 
three cr four times a day ; this will check 
the vomiting. Maintain a comfortable de¬ 
gree of warmth around the patient night and 
day. Never give sop or any kind of sloppy 
food, table scraps, or animal feed in any 
form. You might supply the grit in a foed- 
tin, placed inside the cage—fine sand will do 
for the floor.—S. S. G. 

National Sweet Pea Society.— We are 

asked to state that Mr. Horace J Wright, who 
has acted as secretary to the above society 
during the past four years, has been com¬ 
pelled, owing to private and family reasons, to 
resign his position. The committee accepted 
his resignation with the deepest regret, and 
expressed its high appreciation of the work he 
had accomplished. Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
who has always been closely associated with 
Mr. H. J. Wright in the work of the society, 
will now be secretary, and to him, at Adelaide- 
road, Brentford, Middlesex, all communica¬ 
tions should be addressed. Mr. H. J. Wright 
will continue to assist the society as a member 
of the executive committee. 

Solomon’s Seal as a vegetable.— Can any of 

your readers give the proper recipe for cooking the 
above? I had some young shoots cooked in the 
same way as Asparagus, and they seemed very 
good and tender and pleasant to eat, but 
they leave such a bitter after taste behind them— 
almost as bitter as quinine. If this bitterness could 
be removed in the cooking it would, I think, prove an 
excellent vegetable, far better than Bracken.— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in sorted in 
Qakdkxi.m) free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, IJolborn, 
Lotulon, E.(*. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the jHipcr. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should Im> sent at a time. Corresjnm - 
dents should bear in mind that, as (J akdexino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naminf fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. MV have received r on 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trirtinf that it is twerssary that three, 
specimens of each kind should be sent. MV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Races of Pelargoniums (Roy).—Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have single and double flowers, have olteii 
vuiiegated leaves, and are mostly used for winter 
flowering and the .summer flower garden. Henry 
Jacoby, Vesuvius, and others of like growth ami 
blo.es mis are Zouals. The show and fancy kinds 
have larger leaves and flowers of quite a different 
form, and are only used for indoor decoration. A 
Regal Pelargonium is a hybrid double form of the 
show and fancy sections. 

Lifting Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. (liudha 
Lift the Tulips and Hyacinths, und lay them in a 
spare piece of ground until the foliage dies off pro¬ 
perly. If you eut the leaves off you will ruin them. 
After the foliage has ripened olf Sift the bulbs, clean 
them, and store away until you wish to plant again. 
One thing you must be careful of, and that is not to 
plant in a prominent position, as such bulbs will not 
flower so well next year. If you want to succeed you 
must get fresh bulbs. Dattodils, if you must lift 
them, should he treated in the same way. 

Chrysanthemums’ leaves damaged W. 
Fowler ).—The leaves of your Chrysanthemums were 
damaged in course of transit through the post, ami 
also so shrivelled and dry that it was almost im¬ 
possible to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to 
the cause of the trouble and prescribe a remedy. 
At first we were disposed to think your plants were 
suffering from the Chrysanthemum leaf-rust, but 
upon closer examination we are satisfied this is not 
so. We are satisfied, however, that the disfigurement 
of the foliage is caused by an insect pest, and wc 
would suggest you should look very carefully 
through your plants in an endeavour to trace the 
origin of the trouble. We would also suggest spray¬ 
ing your plants with an insecticide. Anticipate 
further trouble, and spray apparently healthy 
plants. 

Phlox Drummondl (Budha ).—This is one of the 
most beautiful of half hardy annuals, varied and 
brilliant in colour, and not injured by bad weather, 
like many other flowers. It may be used in a variety 
of ways, such as a carpet to beds of standard Roses, 
or for draping rustic vuses and boxes; but it is 
when in masses that its beauty and diversity of colour 
are best seen. Seed should be sown about the first 
week in March in shallow pans or boxes, in a light 
rich soil, and a warm and rather moist temperature. 
I'rick oft the seedlings when fit to handle into boxes, 
giving a temperature of bO degs. to fio degs. When 
well rooted stand them in the open to harden as the 
weather gets warm. When the plants are 3 in. to 
4 in. high, pinch out the main shoot, to induce 
bushy growth, and plant in the open air. The bed in 
the open air should be fully exposed to the sun, and, 
given fairly rich, moist soil, the plants will be un¬ 
injured even in the hottest weather. 

Arum Lilies falling (Sligo).-We cannot find 
any trace of leaf fungus to account for the foliage 
of your Arum Lilies goiug off in the manner of the 
enclosed leaves. They, however, seem very thin in 
texture, und more flabby than they should be, which 
features point to the plants having been kept too 
close, and now, with the brighter weather and more 
powerful sunshine experienced at this season, the 
weakest become shrivelled up. Again, there is a 
tendency for the Arum Lily, and, indeed, a great 
many other plants, to lose a few of their older 
leaves during the spiing months. The lamp, too, 
might be answerable for some of the mischief. Mo 
exception can be taken to the potting eompo-t 
mentioned by you. As to the remedy, we think, 
with a freer circulation of air, which is possible at 
this season, the trouble will disappear. Of course, 
we assume that the roots of the plants are in good 
condition, if so, and the drainage is effectual, plenty 
of water may be given. 

Increasing Begonia Oloire de Lorraine 

(Budha).— The culture of Beaonia Gloire de Lorraine 
is not at all difficult, the principal thing being to 
obtain good cuttings in the spring, as the plant, 
being so free flowering, continues to bloom instead 
of growing, and it is useless to propagate from 
cuttings of the flowering shoots. After flowering the 
old plants should be cut buck, and young shoots will 
push from the base. These shoots, when from 
1 } inches to 2 inches lone, make the best of cuttings. 
Put them into well-drained pots filled with sandy 
soil, and stand in a close propagnting ease, where they 
will soon root and should m; potted on ar- required. 
The young plants "fiO’ best in a genrle heat early in 
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house or frame, but in the uutunm, li?at is again 
necessary. A mixture of loam .tiul leaf mould, with 
a sprinkling of sand, will suit this Begonia, and when 
the pots are well filled with roots an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure Is very beneficial. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Apricots (Bristol).— Sow the stones in 
pots at once, but the seedlings cannot be relied upon 
to bear good fruit. The best tvay is to grow them 
on in pots for a timp, planting them out on a warm 
wall in good soil to which has been added plenty of 
lime-rubble. The time they will take to bear fruit 
entirely depends on the treatment you give them. 

Ribston Pippin Apple not fruiting 
(If. y. A'.).—This Apple is not one of the hardiest, 
and it is very possible on a west wall so far north 
as yon are that the wood does not mature suffi¬ 
ciently well to produce fertile flowers. You might, 
in any ease, this season help the tree hy drawing 
off some of the soil a few inches deep from over the 
roots, giving a dressing 2 inches in thickness of 
half decayed short horse manure, then casting 
2 inches or 3 inches of the soil over the manure. 
An occasional good watering in dry weather would 
help to wash in the manure to the roots. Next 
winter, when the leaves have fallen, open a trench 
2 feet wide and as deep, 4 feet from the tree, cut off 
all roots to that extent, then remove top soil, lift 
the roots partially, bring nearer the surface, add 
some fresh soil with which are mixed wood-ashes and 
basic king—the latter in the proportion of 2 lb. to 
a barrow-load of soil—and re-cover the roots. That 
should do great good. 

Vine leaves scalded (T. G. Tredermick ).—The 
foliage has been scalded through the ventilation not 
being properly attended to. Scalding generally oc¬ 
curs after the berries are thinned and during the 
exhausting process of stoning. All this time there is 
a great strain upon the Vines, especially upon the 
fruit-bearing laterals, as if any burning does occur 
it is generally the frnit-beuring laterals which re¬ 
ceive the injury, and which can ill afford to lose one 
leaf. A thin moisture settles upon the foliage at 
night, and if this should not be dissipated early on 
bright and sunny mornings by ventilation carefully 
applied, or before the sun raises the temperature, 
scalding or burning will ensue. In all vineries early 
and careful ventilation is what is needed, this being 
put on by degrees. Allowing the temperature to 
rise suddenly without any or little ventilation being 
on, and then putting on a great amount, will surely 
result in burnt foliage through the rapid evapora¬ 
tion of moisture. The trouble to the Tomatoes is ! 
due no doubt to the cold. With warmer weather the | 
plants will grow out of the trouble. 

VEGETABLES. 

Transplanting Seakale roots (On *■ Not Know 
fug).—It would have been well if you had lifted your 
Seakale roots so soon as you had finished cutting the 
tops. In any ease remove them at once. Open a 
trench wide enough at one end of the plot so that as 
you woik along you e.in lift out each root without 
hieuking off any of the side oner. Have some ground 
tranched and well manured ready to plant the roots 
in again so fast as you lift them, and the roots will 
not then get dry. If you purpose blanching the 
growing crowns next spring with roil or ashes, you 
might best replant in one straight line, 12 inches 
apart. There is no gain in planting roots in clumps 
of three—the old-fashioned way—unless you wish to 
cover them up in the spring with large pots or other 
coverings. The ordinary soil, if first well broken up 
with a fork and made fine, does just as well to form 
a ridge of soil over the crowns to promote blanching 
as do ashes or sand. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Bill .—The only thing you can do is to hand weed the 

8trawl»erry-bed.- Constant Reader. l*lea*e make your 

query plainer and also read our rules as to sending name j 
and address. It is difficult to advise what plant* you may I 
use unless we know the district front which you write. | 
— Wilke Aide.—We cannot find in any list a Clematis 

under the name you give.- Mr*. Clement Allen. Set- 

reply to “ J. T. K." and “ Inglenook ” re “ Pelargoniums 

failing ” in our issue of May 5, p. 130.- McDonald.— See 

reply to “ Lex ” re “ Azalea indica after flow ering ’’ in our 
issue of April 21, p. 103, and reply to ** Lex ” re “ Cycla¬ 
mens after flowering ” in same issue and on same jiage. A 

copy can lie had post free for 1 4<i. - M. B .—You have 

evidently overwatered the plant, and the soil ha* become 
too wet. Are you quite sure the drainage is right? It j 
seems to he that this is bad. Send specimens of the 1 
insects you mention, enclosing them in a small bottle and 
packing into a small box. Then we will do our liest to 
help you. -Kentdale .—" Greenhouse Construction and 

Heating," by B. C. Ravenscroft. L. Upeott Gill, 170, 

Strand, London, W.C.- Bristol. -Leave the shoots as 

they are, merely taking off the unripened points, if any. 

-- L. D. I Inland.—Non will find an article dealing with 

the culture of and also descriptions of the various kinds in 
our issue of July 2, 1904, p. 222, a copy of which can be 

had of the publisher, post free, for lid.- WMteUy, 

Devon. You will find an exhaustive article dealing with 
the culture of Peaches and Nectarines in cool-house in our 
issue of June 27, 1903, which can Ik* had of the publisher, 
post free, for ljd. Your Ferns, if properly grown and 
given suitable soil, should require no feeding. You say 
nothing as to th. temperature, but from what you say we 
are of opinion that the plants are not kept warm enough. 

-- Sweet Pea. Write to the Secretary (C. H. Curtis) of 

the National Sweet Pea Society, 2, Adelaide-road, Brent¬ 
ford, Middlesex. You will have to dispose of the flowers 
locally, as they would, we fear, not reach Ixmdon in 

sufficiently good condition to he profitable. - Trevtrbyn 

Venn .—\Ve do not conduct pogt-mortem examinations. If 
at any time you want this done send the fowl to Mr. K. H. 
Prosser, Phoenix Mills, Farm-street, Birmingham, who 
carries out such examinatiou*-fo|r Farm and Mome (pub¬ 
lished atAhis office) afca mJliinal jrtrwrjft* £>e fow l 

must be U Jig iblgfcC:. bV/-i t%yir| y t )V4C You 
cannot do better than plafft-Inff^Jorsef^euTh (Erica 
c liuris). II. .S’. Y< u can earilv get ovoPUie diflieultx 


if you paint the w ire, giving it two coats of the best white 

lead.- J. Alan Whitehead. Sec exhaustive article on 

“ Lifting Daffodils ” in our issue of May 28, 1904, p. 163, a 
copy of whieh can be had from the publisher, post .free, 

for lAd.- D. B. The leaves will become green a* they 

get inured to the light.— Saxon .—See reply to “ Wimble¬ 
don, G. J.,” re “Rose Fortune’s Yellow' shedding its 
foliage” in the issue of Mav 5, p. 132. B. O. D. Tin- 
leaves have evidently been burned, due possibly to some 
flaw in the roof glass. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 


Names of plants. Florio.— Photinia sp.-07. 

F. IF. Scudamore .—Triteleia uniflora lilacina.- Florin. 

—Allium sp.- -J. Wilson. —1, Please send in bloom ; 2, 

White Rock Cress (Arahisalbida) ; 3, Saxifraga cawpitnsa ; 
4, Weigela probably, must see flowers ; .^ Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient, wnd in bloom. -Hoy.— 1, Sedum carneum ; 2, 

Sempervivum Haworthi.— .1. -Retinospora squarrosa. 

-IF.—1, The African Hemp (Sjarmannia Kfric&na); 2, 

Salvia sp., please send in better condition ; 3, Dtplaeus 
glutinosus; 4, Russellia juncea. E. M .—Diplacus 

glutinosus.- C. Andromeda floribunda. .1/. 1, Kor- 

sythia viridissima : 2, Kerria jajionica fl,-t)l. ; 3, Berberis 
Darwini ; 4, Berlwris stenophylla.- - M. -1, Santolina 

incana ; 2, Erigeron mult inuliatus.- A.— 1, Leueophy- 

ton Browni ; 2, The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). — L.— 
Amelanehier canadensis ; 2, Pyrus Mains spectabilrs. 

J. M. Pyrus Malus tlorihunda.- A. B.—l, Lonicera 

tatarica ; 2, Pyrus Mains Seheideekeri ; 3, Lungwort 
(Pulmonaria officinalis).— G. 1, Saxifraga Cainposi, also 
known as S. Wallace! ; 2, Skinunia ia|>onica ; 3, Phlox 

subulata ; 4, The Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum).- L. 

—Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis).- J. F. 1, Saxi¬ 

fraga muscoides ; 2, Sedum album ; 3, Sedum acre aureum ; 

4, Saxifraga pyramidalia.- F. M. 1, Snow in Summer 

(Cernstium tomentosum) ; 2. Arabis alhida ft.-pi. ; 3, 

Aubrietia Campbelli.-./. L. — Leopard's Bane (Doro- 

nicum plantagineum).- Thomas Royer*.— 1, Rehmunnia 

angulata ; 2, Thymuslanuginosus.- C. II. Dendrobium 

flmhriatum oeulatum.- Inane Darn*.—Very pale flowers 

of the Glory* Pea of New Zealand (Clianthus puniceus). 
See note in our issue of April 28, p. 113, with an illustra¬ 
tion of the white form.— -G. E. Milbum. 1, Lotus 

peliorrhynehus ; 2, Eehites picta.- Florio .—Allium 

nigrum.- donleiyh. —1, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepcta 

Glechoma v&riegata); 2, OhlorophytUm elatum variega- 

tum ; 3, Oxalis cemua.- Erin, leaves quite shrivelled 

up.- G. A.— Myosotis dissitiflora elegantissima. 


Catalogues received. R. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester. Water Lilies, Ayna tie ami Mar*h Plant*, 

Bamboo*, etc. -T. S. Ware (‘02), Limited, Feltliam, 

Middlesex. — List of Dahlia* and Bcyoniis. 

Books received. “ School and Garden : A Garden¬ 
ing Story and Practical Hints on School Gardening," hv 
Walter I*. Wright. Cassell and Co. “ Plants and Their 
Ways in S. Africa,’’ by Bertha Stoneman, Huguenot 
College, Wellington, S. Africa, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. Longmans, Green, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


Gow*8 Lawn Sand. 
Daisy Eradlcator, 
and Fertilizer. 

28lbs, 8>, 
Carriage Paid. 


Fumlsatlnjr with . 

NICOTICIDE 

means death to all 
Insects; not injurious 
to Plant Leaf. 

Bottles and Tint, 19i„ 3 4 8 7 3 aii IV. 

PUREST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 

NICOTICIDE PLANT WASH the most efficacious 

.Spray for plants where it i» not c onvenient to fumigate. 
Tins, 12, 2 3 6, 5 and 10/-. 

COW S TOBACCO POWDER, 3 lbs., 2/6. 

Testimonial* from Messrs. DotMe d Co., Seedsmen to the 
King, the Head Gardeners oj Earl of Yarboro', 
Lord Derby, and hundreds etf others. 

Ask your Seedsman or Chemist for them, or direct, car. pd 

HTTlXrXEK WSc GOW, 
4G, THOMAS STREET. LIVERPOOL. 

Write for our Sundries Price List. All Goods, car. pd. 


If you haven’t .a Harden you may have 
Gay Window-boxes at little cost. 
Collection of brilliantly coloured flowers, 
15 varieties for 1/1, free. 

Cut. No. No. Seeds. 

1473 Blue Pimpernel, Bhowy blue flowers on trailing 

stems . 4011 

1525 Swan River Daisy, rose, white, apd lovely pale blue 2,000 
1837 Cape Aster, bright crimson, rose, and white, very 

showy . 250 

1851 Corn Marigold, grand shades of golden and lemon 

yellow . 60 I 

1880 Collinsia, mixed, flesh pink, earmine, and pure 

white .2,000 

1892 Dwarf trailing Convolvulus, bright blue and lilac 300 
1987 Indian Pinks, glowing shades of crimson, rose, 

and pink, &e. 400 

2003 Mixed Ksehseholtria, old gold and orange-red, fine 2,5( 0 
2016 Hybrid Gilios, all the rich colours and tender 

shades .2,000 

2099 Sweet Candytuft, varied and rich shades, rose, 

lilac, &r.500 

2113 African Toadflax, light and graceful, very free 

blooming. 5.000 i 

2342 Nemophila,alltheehannirigshudesnfsky-blue,&c. 1,000 
2374 Godetia, magnificent dwarf varieties, wonderfully 

effective.2.000 

2462 Mignonette, delightfully fragrant, mixed colours 3,000 
3131 Canary Creeper, graceful t railing branches clothed 

with bright yellow Orchid-like flowers .. 12 

One packet of each, Post Free, 11. 
Catalogues of plants and seeds, post free to all 
applicants. 

The Co-operative Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping 
Buildings, Liverpool. 


BOULTON 
& PAUL, LTD. 

NORWICH. 


No. 49a. -SP AN-ROOF CBEENHOUSE. 



No. 49 a Stan, 10ft. hy 8ft.£10 10 0 

No. 47> Lean -TO, 10ft. by 7ft. 8 10 0 

There Houses are sent out urll made, painted three coats, 
glazed 21-oz. glass, mul Carnage Paid. 

WALL FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS. 

Special prices for Iona lengths. 


No. 75.— MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 



4ft. l*y 6ft* . . £115 0 112ft, by 6ft.£3 15 0 

8ft. by «fl.2 15 0| 16ft. by 6ft.4 15 0 


GARDEN FRAMES in great variety. 
No. 77. VIOLET FRAME. Cft. by 4ft . i Qfl/- 

similar to No. 75, with Two Lights .. .. lOU/ 

PADDIAPC DAIVl on orders of 40s. value 

UHnnlHuEL ■ HIU . 

■■ — in England and Wales. 


MO-EFFIC means MOST EFFICACIOUS. 

MO-EFFIC 

MILDEW DESTROYER 

means 

DEATH TO ALL FUNC0ID DISEASES THAT 
ROSES, CHRYSANTHS., FRUIT TREES, Ac., 
are subject to. 

" Fairley Hoiue, Kccleshtll. 

“Dear Sirs,- l have given Mo-Kftic Miidcw Destroyer a 
thorough trial, and find it is all you proclaim it to Is*. I have 
us *.d it on the delicate Tea Roses, dwarfs, and climbers grow¬ 
ing under glass, which for three years previous have always 
shell their bmls owing to Mildew. The result, in each ease 
ufter using your specific, was most wonderful, having in 
return a healthy crop of bloom. Yours truly, 

‘ January 6, 19)5. “Geo. Lisiiman. 

STRENGTH 1 in 100. 

ONE PINT WILL MAKE 100 PINTS. 

Prices, carriage iiairi Pint, 2 6; Quart, 4 - ; [ Gall., G 6 : 
Gall., 12 6. Send for Bookh-t. 

MO-EFFIC CHEMICAL CO., 

55, Brook St., Bradford, Yorks. 

GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

A ltrays in stock, large or small guantities, in the folloning sizes 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 I y 1 ] 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet 1 sixes | , . - 100 feet Ik>xos 1 » 3nls quality. 

tills, 15-o/. .1 14* b 4lhs, 21-nz. * lb b 16 per box extra. 

Note Gla*s rut to anti si:e at slight advance on above fnrices , 
in large or small yuanlitie*. Special Lines. 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s. ; 21-oz., 14s. per 1 k>\, 
Ik. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb.. 2s. 6d Paint, Sash- 
bars. Nails and Roofing Felt. Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to Ik* in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale priees to J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paiier for 
over 14 years. 


fXETTING, for TENNIS BORDERING.— 

Good colour and specially prepared, with line attached 
to net top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or take 
away. 25 yards long. 3 yards wide, for 7s. fd Strong Tennis 
Netting Standards, Is. each. Carriage paid Cheaper kinds 
k.„t 


a 
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size KiiDolicd. KNlKllT. Roval Arcade. Lowestoft. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE SCALDING. 

Scalding of Grapes is not, as many suppose, 
a disease, but is the result of the hot sun 
striking the berries while they are covered 
with condensed moisture. This occurs, as a 
rule, in the early morning, but not always, 
as I have known scalding follow too early 
closing in the afternoon, while during 
thundery weather, when the atmosphere is 
charged with moisture and the sun gleams 
out fitfully, and usually with great uower, 
the temperatures are forced up suddenly, the 
berries become clouded with steam, and un¬ 
less air can be admitted quickly scalding is 
liable to take place. The mistaken policy of 
dispensing with fire-heat at night when warm 
weather sets in is another source of scalding 
with regard to late varieties cf Grapes, par¬ 
ticularly Lady Downes’ variety. In this case, 
the bunches and berries beiug so near to the 
roof-glass, the berries naturally become quite 
cold and covered with the moisture which 
condeuses to a greater or less extent, accord¬ 
ing to outer climatic conditions, before morn¬ 
ing, and then, if the sky is clear and the sun¬ 
shine very bright, great numbers of the 
berries are stricken ere it is possible to open 
the ventilators. It is generally when the 
Grapes are about half grown and passing 
through the stoning -period that they are 
most susceptible to scalding, and in some 
vineries and localities the greatest care has 
to be exercised to avert it. A careful perusal 
of the above will, I think, at once give indi¬ 
cation that the principal remedy is a careful 
manipulation of the ventilators from the time 
the Grapes enter upon the stoning period 
until it is completed. In regard to vineries 
devoted exclusively to late varieties, the hot 
water pipes should be kept warm throughout 
the night, to prevent moisture condensing 
both from the commencement to the fiuish 
of stoning. This will admit of a chink of 
air beiug put on the last thing, and that with 
the warmth from the pipes will keep the 
internal atmosphere in constant circulation, 
and the berries will remain dry the night 
through. A little less damping down or dis¬ 
pensing with it altogether at closing time will 
diminish the tendency to condensation occur¬ 
ring at night, and whatever damping is re¬ 
quired can be done in the day time, when the 
ventilators are open for the time being. With 
respect to other conditions conducive to 
scalding, such as are hinted at in the open¬ 
ing lines of this note, care should be taken 
to open the ventilators sufficiently wide 
enough to allow the steam to escape soon 
after damping down has been done in the 
early morning, and in stormy weather it is 
as well to be prepared for sudden fluctuations 
of temperature by opening the top ventilators 
an inch or so in the morning and allowing 
them to remain so until the afternoon is ad¬ 
vanced. If the temperature should begin to 
decline more than it should, turn on la little 
fire-heat rather than (shut th x dd mission 
of fresh air. So far, clhnlfre concjmpnrhave 
been favourable to the nrevention nT scaldina 


this season, but we may have a change—and, 
in fact, badly need it—ere long, when greater 
care will have to be exercised in vineries 
where Grapes are stoning, as both foliage 
and the skins of the berries are not. in the 
best condition to withstand bright, sunny 
weather, for a time, at any rate, after the 
cold and sunless weather of the past few 
weeks. A. W. 


THE ALICANTE GRAPE. 

I REMBMBRR the time when one might go 
through fifty gardens without seeing a single 
Alicante Vine. Nowadays Grape growers 
enerally would deem themselves hardly done 
y if they were deprived of this Grape, which 
is relied on to maintain a supply in Decem¬ 
ber and January. In former days it was a 
very difficult matter to keep up a supply of 
black Grapes during the dull months of the 
year. In low-lying situations the Hamburgh 
could not be relied on after November, so 
that market growers generally were obliged 
to get rid of their fruit before the days came 
to their shortest. When the market grower 
was favoured with a soil specially suitable 
for Grape culture and other conditions were 
unusually favourable, he would, perhaps, in 
a fair season be able to put good Hamburghs 
on the market at Christmas, but only the 
favoured few were able to accomplish this 
feat, others having to rely wholly on the 
Muscat, which is, of course, a much more 
uncertain and costly Grape to grow. As re¬ 
gards constitution, the Alicante is the equal 
of the Hamburgh, and makes, under favour¬ 
able conditions, a strong growth, fruits with 
regularity and freedom, and, unlike the Ham¬ 
burgh and Gros Colman, does not often yield 
badly coloured berries. As Grape growers 
generally know, the Hamburgh will often, 
without apparent cause, refuse to put on 
colour. The Vines seem vigorous and healthy, 
the berries come a good size, but they lnck 
the finishing touch. This seriously impairs 
their value, for no matter how sweet they 
may be, the purchaser does not believe they 
can be of goed quality when the berries are 
more red than black. An Alicante Vine must 
be very badly treated if the berries do not 
colour well—either the treatment is wrong or 
the roots have gone down into the subsoil 
where they cannot get the benefit of warmth 
and food. The unconquerable tendency to 
thrust their roots downwards is as much 
marked in the Alicante as in other kinds, 
and, from what I have observed, the Alicante 
feels more acutely the effect of a cold rooting 
medium than the Hamburgh. In several 
cases I have noticed that where a house has 
been planted with Hamburghs and Alicantes 
in the old fashioned way, the stems and roots 
being outside, the Alicantes have not done 
well. It is essential to the well-being cf this 
Grape that the roots be under cover, where 
they enjoy more warmth and where they arc 
protected from the heavy and sometimes cold 
rainfall that not infrequently characterises 
the autumn months, when tirapes are in 
their last stages of growth. In my young 
days inside borders were not in fashion. Even 
when Hamburirhs were forced fcn patha in 


early in May the roots were outside, the bor¬ 
ders being covered with boards or litter of 
some kind to ward off cold and wet. That 
was probably the reason why the merits of 
the Alicante were so tardily recognised. It 
took many years to discover the fact that in 
a general way our climate is not warm enough 
to admit of this Grape being grown with cer¬ 
tainty when the roots were exposed to the 
periods of cold rains during the growing and 
ripening time. The value of this Grape for 
supplying our markets with black Grapes dur¬ 
ing the dullest months of the year revolu¬ 
tionised Grape culture for market. Early 
forcing became unprofitable, and those who 
for many years haa practised and found this 
form of culture give good returns were 
compelled to alter their methods. One large 
grower who for many years brought Muscats 
in fine condition into Covent Garden in May 
rooted out a considerable portion of this Vine 
and replanted with Alicante and Gros 
Colman. 

Although the Alicante makes free growth, 
and is by no means difficult to establish, it 
has its defects, one of which is that it does 
not set well in a temperature that will suit 
the Hamburgh. I have several Vines grow¬ 
ing with Hamburghs, and as I do not heat 
the house when they are in bloom, they have 
to take their chance, the consequence being 
that, should the weather be rather dull ana 
cold when they are in bloom, the greater 
portion of the berries fails to set. With this 
Grape it does not suffice that there should 
be sunshine in the dav-time when the flowers 
are opening; the night temperature must 
range at 60 degs., otherwise the pollen will 
not act. In a time of brilliant sunshine and 
mild nights, such as are frequently experi¬ 
enced in the early part of June, every berry 
will set well without artificial warmth, but 
when the nights are cold or sunshine fitful, 
one cannot rely on obtaining well shaped 
bunches. For this reason I do not advise 
amateurs who cannot, and do not, care to 
go to the expense and trouble of giving this 
Grape special attention, to plant this Grape ; 
better stick to the Hamburgh, which, under 
ordinary treatment, is seen to do fairly well. 
In one respect the Alicante is a rather ex¬ 
pensive Grape to grow. It produces a great 
quantity of flowers, and when these set well, 
as they do under good treatment, it takes a 
long time to thin them. It will take double 
the time to thin a house of Alicantes than 
will be necessary for any other Grape, and 
in the case of those who grow for profit time 
is money. The great amount of labour re¬ 
quired for thinning this Grape lias influenced 
some market growers who, in late years, have 
lanted it more sparingly; some, indeed, 
ave quite discarded it in favour of the Gros 
Colman, but this I consider to be.a mistake, 
as the Colman is more or less uncertain, and 
it is always well to have more than one string 
to one’s bow. Those who grow the Alicante 
under ordinary treatment should thin very 
cautiously. 

As before stated, my Vines get no artificial 
warmth from the time they start until the 
Grapes fibifc|i-colouring. 0% ! i(ig to the fact 

that ihav rrrrvw in a Ii/vhoa f.Anli'..n 1 • 
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and that I live in one of the warmer counties, 
they rarely fail to ripen. It is the setting 
that troubles me. When in bloom I make a 
point of passing my hand over the bunches 
after the sun has been fully on them a 
couple of hours. The palm of the hand will 
be covered with the pollen, and if each 
bunch is operated on, fertilisation will be 
effected. This should be done every day while 
the blooms are expanding, which, in an ordi¬ 
nary way, will, take about a week, and the 
house should be closed early in the afternoon 
in order to economise the heat of the sun, 
and which will practically give the Vines a 
longer season. The market grower who is 
conversant with the peculiarities cf this 
Grape knows exactly what to do, and is pre¬ 
pared for any kind of weather, so that 
with him failure is practically unknown. 
Vineries in market gardens are built in blocks, 
the sills resting on Oak posts, so that half-a- 
dozen houses cover one large border, the 
roots being thoroughly protected against ex¬ 
cessive moisture. They are amply provided 
with heating power, so that the necessary 
temperature can be maintained, no matter 
what the weather may be. The preliminary 
thinning consists in well 
opening the bunches, taking 
out all central berries. Ten 
days ora fortnight later they 
are gone over again. As a 
rule, the berries do uot swell 
equally; some are seen to 
go away more freely than 
others. For that reason it is 
always better to go over the 
bunches twice, as one can 
then see if any of the. berries 
arc not likely to swell away. 

These can thou bo cut out 
and the largest retained, the 
result being better formed 
bunches. At the first thin¬ 
ning the shoulder berries 
should be but slightly 
thinned, for it is a curious 
feature of this Grape that 
many of these are smaller 
than the average, so that it 
is better to wait until they 
are swelling away. It is very 
provoking to find later on 
that the worst berries are on 
the top of the bunch. Where 
Grapes are packed for 
market it is the top portion 
of the bunches that show 
most, so that smaller berries 
there are apt to lower the 
value. 

A consideration that must 
influence the thinning is 
whether the Grapes are to 
be kept over Christmas. If 
they are to be marketed in 
December, thinning need not 
be so severe, but if it is de¬ 
sired to keep them a month 
longer the berries must nut. 
be so close. When the bunches are so 
thickly set that the berries press hard 
on each other, it is not easy to see 
when decay sets in, and the ‘inside of 
a large bunch may go in this way in 
a few days When the weather is damp or 
foggy. Every three or four days the house 
should be looked over, as one decaying berry 
will in a short time destroy the beauty and 
market value of a bunch. There are not many 
days in the course of the winter when fire- 
heat can be dispensed with. Damp soon 
settles on the berries, and if it does not 
destroy, it tarnishes and takes off some of 
the value. Be sure and do not let frost get 
in, for although even 10 decs, of frost do not 
seem to hurt the berries, the footstalks turn 
brown later on, the supply of sap is checked, 
and the berries either shrivel or rot. 

BY FLEET. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Treatment of Vines— Having lately come into 
occupation of house, with greenhouse attached, con¬ 
taining good old Black Hamburgh Vine, I would be 
glad of any hints about how to treat it? There is 
no artificial heat, but the house has a good aspect. 
The roots are entirely outwd$, and I had tfie Vines 
manured . and pruned, in tfanua/JV Ther ■4£ilfr>eems 
quite hcilthy.Uand Ifas ''O-Atfl[\e roof 


of the house. The shoots are from 10 inches to 
2 feet long, and on most of the spurs there are at 
least three of them. I have not in any way interfered 
with them, and would like to know if it is not too 
late yet to remove or shorten some of them? It 
would be impossible to tie all away from glass.— 
Anon. 

[You should have communicated with us a 
few weeks earlier, as we fear your Vine will 
have made much pregress ere this is in print. 
One shoot, or, at the most, two, are sufficient 
to leave on each spur, and only the latter 
when there is much vacant space to cover. 
The removal of these superfluous shoots 
ought to have been done as soon as it could 
be uoted which had the best bunches show¬ 
ing. These latter, of course, must be re¬ 
tained. and the points of these said shoots 
pinched at the second leaf beyond the bunch, 
or. if there is uot much space between the 
rods, pinching may be done at the first leaf. 
Avoid crowding the shoots, and in bringing 
down the same to the wires great care is 
necessary, or they will be sure to snap off at 
the place of origin. If the superfluous shoots 
are more thau a foot in length, it >vould be 
better to prune them back to the second leaf 
than to twist them out at so late a period, 



Grape Black Alicante. 


the remaining part to be cut clean away at ] 
pruning time next winter. The lateral 
growths to be retained must be gradually i 
brought down to the wires at intervals of, 
say, four or five days, eventually tying them 
in position as soon ns passed out of flower. 
Pinch out the points of all sub-laterals be- 
; yond the bunch at the first leaf, those j 
emanating between the bunch and the spur 
to be rubbed off, retaining the one inline- ! 
diately above the bunch, this also to be i 
stopped at the first leaf. Maintain a dry, | 
buoyant atmosphere while the Vines are in 
flower, and tap the rods two or three times 
daily to distribute the pollen and discon¬ 
tinue all pinching of the laterals for the time. 
Do not overcrop; every other lateral on 
either side may carry a bunch of from one to 
two pounds, and thin the berries before they 
get wedged tightly together, allowing nearly 
5 inch between each berry. See also article 
j on “The Grape-Vine in unheated houses,” 

, iu our issue of May 12th (p. 141).] 

Canker in Apple trees — I am posting you a I 
small cardboard box. separately, containing a por¬ 
tion of a small branch of an Apple-tree, which seems | 
to me to have got aflected by canker. There are 
other branches affected in the same manner. I 
should be very pleased if you would let me know 
through the Gardening whether I am correct, and, if ' 


so, what I must do to clear the tree of same? Two 
years ago 1 dug round the tree as directed in your 
pape’’, root-pruned it, and then filled it up with good 
soil, so that the roots now are not in a clayey soil, 
although previously they were. I notice some reme¬ 
dies in your paper, and which I am going to try— 
viz., paint the affected parts with the alkali solu¬ 
tion, and then cover them up with cow-dung, para¬ 
ffin, and soft-soap as directed. I should like to 
know whether I should scrape the top bark off or 
not first, and also if now is the proper time to do 
this or wait until autumn? The trees are not yet 
sprouting, but, of course, by the time I receive 
your answer they will be getting on.— Thomas East, 
Xarva, Russia. 

[The small portion of Apple tree stem sent 
shows oil it a very bad example of canker. 
Could the swollen and cracked part bo 
examined with a microscope, no doubt tho 
presence in the swelling of tiie canker fun¬ 
gus would be easily detected. That fungus 
is, however, rather a result than a cause cf 
canker, as it seems capable of existing only 
in crevices in the bark, created by abrasions 
or burstings from some internal cause. 
Frost often causes these bark eruptions, sap 
being in parts of the branches frosted, thus 
swelling and bursting the cellular tissue of 
the wood. But even that trouble rarely hap¬ 
pens except where the roots are in damp or 
sour soil, and tl^e tree is not in a healthy 
condition. When you opened a trench round 
your tree did you also grub under the tree 
and sever all downward roots, as it is such 
as those which are most likely to be the cause 
of the cauker? If the tree were not too largo 
or old it would be good policy to lift it com¬ 
pletely next October, trimming off neatly the 
ends of all severed roots, then replanting, 
adding some entirely fresh soil, with which 
should bo mixed wood-ashes, soot, and old 
mortar rubbish, and a couple of pounds of 
basic slag. Replanting should be rather 
shallow, and on a slight mound, putting over 
the roots, when covered with soil, a mulch of 
long manure till the end of April, then re¬ 
moving it during May to admit sun warmth. 
Put on a fresh mulch in June for the sum¬ 
mer, giving occasional liberal waterings. But 
now you should pare down quite close all 
canker swellings, then paint them over with 
a compound of soft soap, clay, sulphur, 
and paraffin, to which just enough boiling 
water is added to make a thick paste. Coat 
over each cankered part thoroughly, and 
again, if needed, later, also any small bruises 
in the bark visible. Some varieties of Apples 
are much more subject to canker thau are 
others.] 

Fruit prospects. Up to the time of writ¬ 
ing (April 18th) tho outlook is most cheery, 
all kinds showing an abundance of blossom, 
with, perhaps, one exception, Apricots. 
Cherries, Peaches, and Plums against walls 
promise well, although had it not been for the 
depredations of the birds I should have a far 
better show of blossom on the Plums, as Plum 
blossom has been abundant where unmoles¬ 
ted. Apples, Pears, and Plums in the open 
are also most satisfactory, and it is to be 
hoped genial weather will prevail, so that a 
good set of fruit may be our reward. It is 
unfortunate for the fruit crops that such 
treacherous biting winds should come during 
April instead of March, when such cold 
weather would have retarded the blossom in¬ 
stead of hastening it to come into flower as 
the warm days of the middle of March did. 
Warm showers—always, I think, a great aid 
to fertilisation—are now wanted to assist the 
Apple blossom to set. Gooseberries will be a 
poor crop with me on account of the buds 
being destroyed, but Currants and Rasp¬ 
berries are showing well. It is full early to 
speak of Strawberries, yet it is seldom they 
fail to show plenty of blossom, the weather 
alone being responsible whether full crops 
are to be had or not. Figs promise well at 
the time of writing, but it is too soon to say 
the crop will be safe. I have two standard 
Pear-trees outside the garden wall, aud they 
are literally smothered with bloom—the finest 
show I have noted on them for the past dozen 
years—the variety being Catillac. so useful as 
a stewer or baker. I have seen it stated this 
is not suitable as a standard.— East Devon. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GUM-TREES IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 
The late Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh, of Mena- 
billy, Cornwall, took a great interest in the 


Gunni have been raised from home-grown 
seed. Many of the Eucalypti are very beauti¬ 
ful when covered with their feathery-white 
flowers. Of the younger trees, that have only 
been planted a few years, the following are 
the heights : E. quadrangularis, 20 feet; E. 


their blue-grey foliage contrasting with the 
deep green of the adjacent woodland, creates 
a beautiful effect. At Kingswear, at the 
mouth of the river Eart, E. globulus is the 
only Eucalyptus grown. In several gardens 
there arc large specimens which flower and 



Eucalyptus Ciuuni in the gardens at'Otlin^tou House, near Worthing. 


Eucalypti, and a few years ago planted many 
species in different parts of the grounds. 
Those considered the hardiest at Menabilly 
are : E. coccifera, of which the largest speci¬ 
men, thirty years old^s 70 feet iru height; 
E. Gunni, 60 feet; Efcordaia, oigktlojjn years 
old, 60 feet ; and E. >f tnt tlttie age, 

80 feet. E. coccifera, E. cordQ, and E. 


Beaucliampiana, a form of E. einerea, 
30 feet; E. pulverulenta, 20 feet; E. vimin- 
alis. 20 feet; E. saligna, 18 feet; E. 
goniocalyx, 25 feet; E. obliqua, 20 feet; E. 
rubida, 15 feet; E. resinifera, 16 feet ; and 
E. Cambagei. 15 feet. These Eucalypti are in 
some places planted in large groups on slop¬ 
ing ground, surrounded by other trees, and 


fruit annually. The largest, I should say, is 
from CO feet to 70 feet in height, the stem over 
6 feet in girth. The largest specimen of this 
Eucalyptus that I have heard of in this 
country was one growing at Penmere. near 
Falmouth, WhkH ? Mirfi John D. Enys told me 
was ( H0«g ^ieet. in || hewW c ^h^2 cut down 
som'e- WftW'-lagM- Am-lexampleSof E. citriodorn 
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is trained against the front of the house at 
Tregothnan, and when I first saw it, in 1902, 
it was about 20 feet in height. 

S. W. Fitzherbekt. 

South Devon. 

PHILESIA BUX1FOLIA. 

Mr. 8. Arnott, writing from Dumfries, 
states that the Philesia is little cultivated. 
This may be the case in the north of England 
and Scotland, but certainly does not apply 
to the south-west, where this charming little 
shrub is fairly common. I known of at least 
twenty instances where it is satisfactorily 
grown. I was in a garden the other day 
where the Philesia was growing at the base 
of a north wall to a height of quite 10 feet, 
and many of the sprays were over 2 feet in j 
length. Little plants 18 inches across often ! 
carry from thirty to forty large, pink, 
Lapageria-like blossoms. Naturally, in the 
south-west the protection of glass-lights men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Arnott is quite unnecessary, 
and I have never seen the slightest attempt j 
to afford it winter protection. That the ! 
Philesia has great life-retaining properties ! 
the following instance will prove. A few ! 
years ago a plant about a foot across was j 
moved in a rock garden. The soil was care- ! 
fully removed around and beneath it, and it I 
was imagined that every particle of root had ■ 
been lifted. However, two years later a shoot ! 
was observed starting from the old site, 
where a portion of root had evidently been 
left. This grew well, and is now a nice little 
plant, w’hile the original is in fine health in 
another position. The narrow foliage is 
pretty, especially in the spring, when the 
new leaves are at first yellow in colour, and 
contrast pleasinglv with the deep green of the 
mature foliage, here it does well in sandy 
peat in a sheltered position, where it gets the 
sun for three hours in the day. It has for 
companions on the low, rock-protected ledge 
on which it is growing Ourisia coccinea, 
Shortia galacifolia, 8. uniflora, Nertera de- 
pressa, and Houstonia ccerulea, while be¬ 
tween the stones supporting the ledge about 
fifty plnnts of Ramondia pyrenaiea are grow¬ 
ing. Against walls in the near vicinity are 
Berberidopsis corallina, Mutisia decitrrens, 
Mitraria coccinea, Lonicera Hildebrandtiana, 
Clematis indivisa lobata, Semele androgyna, 
Hibbertia dentata, Hardenbergias, and 
Colquhounia coccinea. 

8. W. Fitzherbekt. 

-Philesia buxifolia, which is a great 

favourite of mine, is so ably dealt with on 
page 112 of Gardening Illustrated that 
there is nothing left to say concerning its 
general appearance, cultural requirements, 
and other matters. I would, however, like 
to point out that there is in cultivation, 
though decidedly rare, a most interesting 
hybrid between this Philesia and its near re¬ 
lative Lapageria resea, this latter being the 
seed-bearing parent. The name of the 
hybrid is Philageria Veitchi, which was raised 
and first flowered in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 
at Chelsea in 1872, and was distributed half- 
a-dozen years later. Last year a specimen 
of it flowered in the cool Fern-house at Kew, 
aud to lovers of uncommon plants it was very 
attractive. In general appearance the Phila 
geria shows a decided blending of the main 
characteristics of both its parents, the flexuose 
growth being much less vigorous than that of 
the Lapageria, while the leaves and flowers 
are about midway between the two. The . 
colour of the drooping blossoms is deep red. j 
Like its parents, a cool, moist atmosphere ; 
during the summer months is essential to its 
well doing. With regard to the specific name 
of the Philesia, though in the Index Kewensis 
it is called magellanica, yet in the Kew Hand 
List the familiar name of buxifolia, without 
even quoting the other as a synonym, is used. 
It is in this way that one is so heavily handi¬ 
capped in trying to find out the name of any 
particular subject, for old-established names 
are being continually changed—X. 

Planting wind-swept shores. -The merit 
of the Monterey Pine (P/lflkignis) as a iThore- 
tree is well seen at BnHor|zqhi^ n Aitgl^ea, 
where many trees are in rcrae neaith^lifhih a 
few yards of the sea. There is nowhere a 


more wind-tortured shore, judging by the 
appearance of the few stunted native trees in 
the open land, but planting of an effective 
kind has been done almost on the seashore. 
At the water’s edge are the Sea Buckthorn, 
Furze, and Barberry, which first bar the 
south-western gales and winds, and a few 
paces within these, rows of Pines and Ever¬ 
green Oaks appear, and soon with the aid of 
these excellent shore-trees, almost any kind 
l of evergreen planting may be carried out. 

| The w'hole place is most instructive as regards 
| planting near the sea. The contrast between 
the wind-sw'ept surface of the island and the 
noble avenue of evergreen trees leading from 
the lodge to the house is very striking. Such 
planting, however, can only be carried out 
well where we plant a wood and not a mere 
belt, the trees in the massed wood protecting 
each other better than any artificial shelter 
that could be devised. Into such a wood the 
wind may tear fiercely, but is soon tamed 
down to something like gentleness. 


VEGETABLES* 

8EAKALE BLANCHED IN OPEN 
GROUND. 

Many who cultivate 8eakale do so only for 
forcing either in a Mushroom-house or 
similar dark building, or under the regula¬ 
tion Seakale pot covered with manure. On 
page 111 a note is given as to the blanching 
of outdoor-grown Seakale by earthing the 
crowns up with the surrounding soil, cover¬ 
ing them sufficiently deep to allow the Kale 
to become long enough for use without pro¬ 
truding through the covering. In order to 
do this much space must be allowed between 
the plants, thus economy of ground cannot 
be practised. Seakale is, as the writer of 
the note remarks, gross in growth, requiring 
much space, but I find 2 feet between the 
rows, and the same distance between the 
plants, ample for growing forcing crowns 
which are lifted and taken inside. The same 
space can be made to do for outdoor 
culture, if common drain pipes are first 
placed over the crowns and filled with 
fine ashes, leaf-mould, or light soil. Leaf- 
mould is much the best, because this offers 
no resistance to the growth of the blanched 
Kale, and does not settle down so tightly as 
do ashes or natural soil exposed to tne wet. 
A piece of slate placed over the drain pipe 
will naturally keep the soil dry below, 
though with leaf-mould this is not so neces¬ 
sary. Four-inch drain pipes are better than 
smaller ones, and if still larger sizes are em¬ 
ployed two or three crowns of Kale may be 
covered, so that their growth comes w’ithin 
the pipe. In this ease necessarily more space 
would be required for the summer growth of 
the plants, and I doubt if any gain would 
be found over and above that accruing from 
the adoption of smaller pipes and less room 
per plant. There would be no need to plant 
each year for this mode of culture, because 
by reducing the growth to one crown after 
the heads are used, and they have broken 
again into leaf, strong crowns are formed by 
winter. I have frequently overheard the re¬ 
mark that the outdoor grown Seakale is of 
better flavour and more succulent than that 
which is forced. This, however, would 
naturally be expected, since the growth is 
produced under more natural conditions. To 
produce extra fine crowms of Seakale some 
gardeners dig a trench similar to that for 
Celery, placing some decayed-manure in the 
bottom to help the growth in summer. 
Under these conditions I have seen some 
enormous Kale produced, and the same appli¬ 
cation would be excellent for outdoor growth 
and blanching by the means indicated 
above. Some may be inclined to condemn 
these very large crowns as being coarse, but 
experience proves the contrary. It is rare 
to find this way of growing Seakale adopted, 
but where it can be practised the results will 
be apparent when the crowns are lifted in 
autumn and the forced heads are ready for 
table in winter or early spring. A common 
drain pipe will just as readily prepare this 
specially grown Seakale for spring use out¬ 
side. W. S. 

West iriffs. 


' PLANTING OUT BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS, ETC. 

There are some matters in the kitchen gar¬ 
den which in June and July are apt to be 
neglected. One of the most important is the 
planting out of Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, 
Kales, and Broccoli. If satisfactory crops 
are desired, planting out must be completed 
as soon as possible. It is often delayed owing 
to dry weather. If the ground is very dry, 
it should be thoroughly watered to get it into 
working condition to receive the young 
plants, and, if found at all necessary, should 
bo well watered afterwards. The ground 
intended to receive the plants should be 
deeply worked in advance and well manured. 
Vegetables are very gross feeders, and if their 
demands are met, they will grow quickly, 
and the produce will be succulent and tender. 
There are. however, exceptions. Broccoli is 
the exception to the rule of deeply working 
and enriching beds meant for vegetables. 
This should be planted in firm land from 
which a crop has already been taken. 

Looking forward beyond winter’s needs to 
those of spring, we should also at this time 
make a sowing of a variety of small Cabbage. 
The seeds should be sown very thinly, and 
the spring plants thinned out very early, 
otherwise they will grow weakly and give 
poor results. If the weather is hot and dry, 
the crops of Green Peas coming on in suc¬ 
cession should have attention. The plants 
should be watered with liquid-manure and 
pure water alternately, and the surface 
mulched to keep in the moisture. If no short 
manure is available for mulching, Grass cut¬ 
tings from the lawn are excellent for the pur¬ 
pose. In the absence of mulching a loosening 
of the surface with the lice every third or 
fourth day will form a covering of dusty 
earth, and help to check evaporation. Beans 
may be treated in the same manner. 

The above notes are written solely for the 
benefit of the cottage gardener, who, as a 
rule, depends very largely upon the green¬ 
grocer for vegetables in general. Every indi¬ 
vidual possessed of a garden—more especially 
the ordinary working man -should take great 
interest in growing those vegetables, etc., 
that he stands most in need of, for it is 
amazing at what little expense these may be 
had. Herbert Thackeray. 

Treatment of Seakale. —Kindly tell me wliat I 
am to do to have really fine Seakale? I have just 
bought some roots and planted them; but I do not 
i understand what to do now. They are showing 
leaves. When must I put pots over and when 
i manure? I have manure in plenty, having a stable, 
i 1 take in your paper, and And it most useful, as 1 
i am only beginning gardening.—B. S. H. 
i [To get nice heads of Seakale towards 
Christmas should be your aim, and a rich 
piece of ground is imperative. We are 
wondering whether you cut off the tops of the 
crowns before planting; if not, the shoots 
will come into flower as the season advances, 
and the crowns will be useless to cut next 
winter. If this has not been done, we advise 
you to cut them off at once, and later on two 
or three shoots will appear above ground. 
Then retain the strongest shoot, and rub off 
with a pointed stick or ordinary label those 
remaining, and encourage quick growth by 
frequent stirring of the soil with the flat hoe 
during the summer months. Seakale is a 
moisture-loving plant, and is all the better 
for a thorough heavy watering during very 
dry weather, a sprinkling of salt being an 
excellent manure to apply a day or so previous 
to watering, or it may be applied in showery 
w'eather. You must not attempt to place any 
pots over the crowns before all the foliage 
has fallen, which will be well into November 
if no frosts occur. It takes from four to six 
weeks to get heads ready to cut from the 
time they are covered with fermenting 
material, which need not exceed 2 feet in 
depth. This should be a mixture of equal 
parts stable-manure and fresh fallen leaves. 
Previous to this, clear away all decayed foli¬ 
age, fork up the surrounding ground, and 
cover with coal-ashes to a depth of 3 inches 
around each crown, and then place the pots 
over, but on no account cover them while 
frost is in the. ground, As you take in 
Gardening weekly, we advise you to rend 
its pages earei f Lilly, and you will be sure to 
I see article on forcing this vegetable.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
R0SE8. 

THE BANKSIAN ROSES. 

Even though under our northern skies the 
Banksian Roses cannot equal in beauty those 
of southern Europe, it is possible by careful 
planting to get results, in many parts of the 
South and West of England, which make 
these fine climbers well worth growing. In 
all but the bleakest situations south of the 
Thames Valley the yellow Banksian Rose 
may be expected to bloom freely in normal 
seasons, and even as far north as the Menai 
.Straits a well-protected plant has not only 
reached a great size but has flowered well 
every year. In more northern and colder 
districts the tenderness of the Banksian Roses 
makes them too uncertain for the open, but 
they will do well on a back wall and on the 
rafters under glass, and, being very free in 
growth, may be used for budding other kinds 
on to—c.f/., Cloth of Gold—which so rarely 
flowers well out-of-doors, but often blooms 
abundantly when grafted. One of the most 
striking collections of Roses I ever saw was 
composed of a great number of branches 
grafted upon a very long stretch of Banksian 
Rose used to mask one of the terrace walls so 
common on the Mediterranean coast. Many 
of the best kinds in cultivation had been thus 
brought together, and in the height of the 
season hung in rich clusters with gfeat effect. 
But the commonest use for Banksian Roses 
in the south is to ramble over trees, and, for 
the sake of their beauty in this way, some 
attempt should be made to grow them in the 
warmest, parts of our country. In the 
south of Europe, priming, which with us often 
helps the ripening of the shoots, is unneces¬ 
sary. The Rose is planted at the foot of the 
tree, with no more than an occasional tie to 
keep it in place until it is fairly started. In 
due time the first thin shoots appear at the 
top of the tree, increasing each year in length 
and vigour, until they dominate" all else, and 
fall to the ground in weeping trails covered 
each spring with myriads of flower-clusters. 
When the Yellow Banksian is planted in com¬ 
pany with the Wistaria, or the white form 
with some rich red Rose in contrast, the 
effect is not scon forgotten. 

In this country they do best as w all shrubs, 
and are, indeed, among the best of climbing 
plants for covering quickly a wide wall-sur¬ 
face, when sheltered from cold winds. The 
front of a house may thus be made very 
pretty for a while each spring, and the growth 
of the Rose, though vigorous, is not so dense 
as to prevent the use of Clematis and other 
light creepers, which, flower at various 
seasons when the Banksian clusters are over. 
Other uses for which the Bauksians are w'ell 
adapted are to ramble over porches -some of 
the finest examples may be seen about a cot¬ 
tage door, on summer-houses, and rustic- 
shelters, or on the lee-side of a pergola. In 
districts exposed to late frosts, in the ab¬ 
sence of protection it is best not to plant in 
too sunny a corner, the plants being often 
coaxed into activity by warm spring days and 
are then liable to be cut by late frosts. The 
Banksian Roses, though not particular as to 
soil, do best in light, well drained, warm 
ground, in which the rcots travel easily. 
Carefully planted, one of these robust shrubs 
will in a few years cover a space 30 feet 
.square, and develop a stem several inches 
round, of a warm brown colour, from which 
layers of bark often peel away in long strips. 
For covering a wide space two plants are 
sometimes used, and, to prevent bareness 
below, one is trained along horizontally near 
the base of the wall, while the other occupies 
the upper part, but in well-tended plants this 
precaution is not often necessary. In sharp 
winters such as occur at uncertain intervals, 
even old plants are sometimes injured, but 
when on their own roots (and being easily 
rooted from layers they should never be 
planted otherwise) they never fail to grow 
again even when badly cut. 

Pruning. —The most ifaHed directions are 
given by growers as tipru^ijg, sdqSc] (^ven 
advising a barbarous clipping wit^rjlTeage I 
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is necessary must be done in June, imme¬ 
diately the flowers have fallen ; and, in the 
second place, do not prune unless you can 
help it. In districts rarely exposed to sharp 
frosts the plants are best left alone, only cut¬ 
ting out dead wood and spurring back shoots 
that cannot well be laid in upon the wall, the 
growth seldom being so thick as to need thin¬ 
ning. In colder districts more attention is 
needed, and a little more thinning may en¬ 
sure ripened wood, but strong growths made 
during summer should he stopped at intervals 
and the strength forced into the flowering 
side-shoots, or the green wood will not ripen ! 
before frost comes to spoil it. Careful I 
pinching will almost do away with the need | 
for pruning, and will prevent the stiffness in- j 
duced by the knife. 

Varieties. Among the varieties of Bank- j 
sian Rose grown in gardens the best and 
freest is the double yellow form. It is more 
vigorous and hardier than the white, and its 
flowers are borne in larger and more 
numerous clusters, which come in May in long 
sprays, each flower about the size of that of 
a double Cherry, faintly fragrant, and beauti¬ 
ful when cut, the prettily divided foliage 
being light and graceful. The small double- 
flowered white find also does well in many 
| places, and is quite as pretty as the yellow', 
though not quite so hardy, with foliage of a 
lighter green, and flowers borne in looser 
trusses of fewer but more fragrant blossoms, 
their odour being compared to Violets; one 
form in which it is more marked is known as 
odoratissima. Fortune’s large-flowered Bank¬ 
sian, though a big grower, is not so good, 
its flowers being less graceful and not so 
freely produced. The single-flowered forms 
of the small Banksians do not seem to be 
grown in England, though the single yellow is 
fairly common in the south of France, and 
very pretty. In growth it is not so vigorous 
as the double kind, and is, therefore, of less 
value for English gardens. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bose Fortune's Yellow growing strongly. 

—Four years ago I planted out in my greenhouse 
Fortune's Yellow Rose. It did well. The second 
5 ear it threw out n shoot about 18 feet long. Last 
year it gave abundance of wood, but no bloom. This 
year it grows still stronger, fine healthy wood and 
foliage, but still no bloom. It has also thrown out 
two strong shoots a little above the ground—one is 
now about 12 feet, the other 10 feet. It is such a 
strong grower that I think of cutting it down and 
throwing it out. My greenhouse is only 0 feet wide 
by 20 feet long. I am informed that it is a shy 
bloomer. Is such the case? Would “ Rosa ” kindly 
inform me how to treat it, or say if it is worth grow¬ 
ing? In the event of cutting it down, what would 
do in its place? I do not wish a wild grower, but a 
good free-blooming Rose, mildew proof, if possible, 
to grow about 10 feet high. I have Liberty, Billard 
ct Barre, Niphetos (dwarf), and Countess du Cayla, 
which are now in bloom. The one I require is for 
the end wall, which is:, at its highest point, about 
10 feet. Lovely though L’Ideal is, I have had to 
plant -t out as it suffers to from mildew.— 
John Terras. 

[You will see some comments upon this 
Rose in our issue of May 5th, page 132. It 
is just possible you have got hold of a 
spurious sort of Rose, or the stock upon 
which it is budded has gained the ascendancy 
over the real Rose. We should try one of 
the dwarfer sorts of Tea or Hybrid Tea. 
They quickly cover a space of 10 feet, and 
bloom constantly throughout spring and 
summer. A few suitable sorts are Anna 
Ollivier, Catherine Merinet, Phnrisaer, 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Mme. Edmee 
Metz, Maman Coehet, Mme. Hoste, Mine. 
Charles Monnier, Lady Roberts, or Lady 
Battersea.] 

| Violets diseased (f\ A'.).—The leaves of the 
; plants you send are badly attacked by the Violet 
fungus (Puccinia Viola*), a disease vegetating within 
the eutiele of the leaf, hence no external applica¬ 
tion is in the least degree effective in checking it once 
it has come into active being. You may modify any 
future attack if before the spores of t lie fungus 
ripen or mature the affected leaves are collected and 
j burned. This, to be at all effective, should be done 
I on the disease being first observed. Even so, the 
! disease is almost sure to appear another season, , 
1 since ihe germs remain inactive within the j 
plant’s tit sues and here me active and vegetate when 
, the atmospheric conditions are favourable. You 
might try what picking off the affected leaves and 
burning them will do, afterwards syringing with 
Bordeaux mixture. Ventilate the plants freely. On 
no account increase your stork from the affected 
plants—in fact, we should not hesitate to burn them 
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OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 

We have now arrived at the period when the 
most interesting work in connection with the 
cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is de¬ 
manded of us. Although the weather has 
been very unsatisfactory, and it has not been 
wise to expose the plants to the open, owing 
to the cold and cutting winds, and frosts of 
a severe nature for this time of year, we may 
now safely stand the plants in the open, still 
observing great care in their disposition. 
Shelter them from the north and east, so that 
they may not suffer through the leaves being 
broken, which must have an injurious effect 
upon them. Always see that the plants stand 
perfectly level, otherwise when watering has 
to be done it is next to impossible to give 
each one an adequate supply. Should the 
plants at any time become drier than is desi¬ 
rable, it would be w'ell to give a second appli¬ 
cation of water, in order to ensure the ball of 
soil being thoroughly moistened. Of course 
| much depends on the space left between the 
i surface soil and the rim of the pot. Should 
this be very shallow it would be wise always 
to apply water a second time, but if more than 
ordinary space lias been allowed one good 
watering will suffice. Growers of large 
blooms, especially for exhibition, who have 
not yet pinched their plants in any way, may 
now take them in hand. Any plants that 
have not made a natural break by the third 
Aveek in May should have the points of the 
grow ths pinched out, which will induce them 
to make lateral growths, three or four of 
which should be grown on to the first crown 
buds. This is a matter of great importance, 
especially where the grower’s aim is to pro¬ 
duce large and handsome flow'ers for exhibi¬ 
tion. Plants treated in this way should pro¬ 
duce first crown buds at a satisfactory period 
in August, which buds, if retained at that 
time, should give fully developed blooms by 
the first or second week in November. As 
most of the shows are held in early November 
growers will at once appreciate the need for 
pinching or stopping in order to ensure the 
developmeut of the buds at the proper time. 
It is well, after the plants have been pinched, 
etc., to keep them rather dry at the roots for 
a time, as this induces them to break into 
fresh growth the more speedily. Invariably 
the first crown buds are developed on the 
plants in from two and a-half to three mouths 
after the pinching has taken place, this vary¬ 
ing according to the natural characteristics of 
the variety. Some kinds develop their buds 
more quickly than others, but as a general 
rule, allowing the period of time between the 
operations just alluded to, one may safely an¬ 
ticipate the development of the buds at the 
proper time. 

Plants grown for the conservatory should 
now be making nice bushy specimens. If 
they have not already started breaking out 
into lateral growth the plants should be 
pinched forthwith, otherwise it will not be 
possible to obtain that free display which 
growers of this class always look forward to. 
The decorative kinds should not be confined 
to the Japanese only, but the Pompons, 
singles, Anemones, and reflexed, each have 
a charm of their own, and if given proper 
! cultivation never fail to respond with a most 
delightful display throughout the flowering 
season. If the plants are not already at 
quired see that a selection is procured. They 
are not so expensive as are the up-to-date ex¬ 
hibition kinds, and may be purchased in 
dozens or fifties at a very low cost. It is 
wise when getting a selection of the decora¬ 
tive kinds to leave the, selection to the 
specialist, taking care, however, to inform 
him what types are required, also the colours, 
and the period of flowering. In this way one 
may rest assured that the selection of plants 
will extend over a long period, really from 
the middle of October until Christmas. 

Outdoor kinds should be planted forthwith, 
taking care, however, to plant only those 
that have been - w^ell a : hd carefully hardened 
off in the cfcM-frame. These hardened off 
specimens should be planted about 2 feet. 
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apart in the rows, and about 2£ feet to 3 feet 
between the rows. In this way one may use 
the hoe pretty frequently between the rows 
and the plants, thus ensuring the development 
of growth of a satisfactory character. 

E. G. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Planting Outdoors. 

Accommodating as the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum undoubtedly is, it must be 
admitted that the plants do best when 
planted out in the open. These early kinds 
appear to revel in the freer root run that is 
provided in a border of well-tilled soil. 
When grown in pots, these vigorous-growing 
plants do not seem to take kindly to the 
cribbed and confined condition of the roots. 
For this reason we strongly advocate planting 
out, making a suitable selection, embracing 
Japanese, single, and Pompon varieties. 
There are many old kinds, each of which 
has some point of merit, out as the newer 
varieties arc so very handsome and striking, 
apart from their other good traits, they cer¬ 
tainly should be preferred to the older ones. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums are now 
retailed so cheaply that no one need be with¬ 
out a small collection, while those who are 
more fortunately circumstanced may pur¬ 
chase a few dozen or a hundred or two at a 
comparatively low figure. We have just been 
through a splendid collection of these plants, 
and were agreeably surprised to find the 
plants so nice and sturdy, and so carefully 
hardened off. The young plants were put out 
into some cold-frames a few weeks ago, 
and when the weather was suitable the 
frame-lights were always partially drawn off, 
so that abundant ventilation has always been 
provided. As a consequence of this treat¬ 
ment, the young plants are now well har¬ 
dened off, and ready for transferring to their 
flowering quarters. This is how all plants 
of the early kinds should be treated before 
they are lifted preparatory to planting out¬ 
doors. Too often, unfortunately, the plants 
are raised in heat, and seldom hardened off 
in a thorough manner. In consequence of 
this, when the plants reach the purchaser 
they arc quite unfit to bo planted outdoors, 
and disappointment invariably follows. 
Carefully hardened, the young plants will 
withstand several degrees of frost with little 
or no inconvenience. It is therefore bettor 
to acquire plants at a slightly higher cost, 
if one can have the assurance that there is 
little or no risk of damage if the plants be 
planted forthwith. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums do not require 
soil of too rich a kind. Rich soil invariably 
promotes growth of too rank and coarse a 
character, and this generally at the expense 
of the flowers. If manure is incorporated 
when the ground is dug over, this should be 
thoroughly well rotted. Light soil should 
bo treated to a dressing of cow-manure, and 
heavy soil to well-decayed horse-manure. 
Let this simple rule bo observed, and there 
n little doubt good results will follow. 
Should the Chrysanthemums be planted for 
effect, arrange them in beds by themselves, 
either in one colour or in three or four 
colours to create a pleasing harmony. A few 
plants in small groups hero and there in the 
hardy border are always a pleasing feature, 
and as the habit and other characteristics of 
the varieties are now so well-known, the dis¬ 
position of the plants becomes a simple 
matter. In establishments where cut flowers 
are needed in abundance, a quarter of the 
garden should be allocated to the plants for 
this purpose. They should be planted in 
rows according to height, and there should 
be a distance between the plants of the 
Japanese sorts of about three feet, and a 
similar distance between each row of plants. 
The best interests of the Pompons will be 
served by allowing six inches less space, both 
between the plants and the rows. Plant 
firmly, treading in well all round. Insert 
a suitable stake to each plant when the 
planting of the whole collection is finished, 
and as soon as a plant_e]earlv indicates that 
it needs the support of a tie.-jra^ a [ie^with 
raffia, and this quite Aguialyf EiiJtlie soil 
between the plants and the rowt_Jegularly 


hoed over—once a week is not too often. 
This small attention tends to promote growth 
of a most satisfactory kind. 

When making the selection of plants, try 
and secure a representation of all types of 
the flower. Japanese, Pompons, and singles 
are represented in most specialists’ lists at 
the present time, and they may be acquired 
at a very low rate per dozen. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AGAINST A 
SOUTH WALL. 

(Reply to “ G. H.”) 

The best kinds for growing against a wall 
outside are those of the reflexed section, 
which, owing to the natural imbricated form 
of their florets, do not retain water from 
rains or heavy dews amongst the petals like 
those of the incurved section. As long as the 
blooms can be kept tolerably dry in the 
centre, there is not so much danger of their 
suffering from frost and damp as when they 
are constantly wet. The incurved kinds are 
the least desirable. Pompons and single- 
flowered varieties are deserving of attention, 
owing to the freedom with which their flowers 
are produced. The best plants are those 
that flowered in pots last season. These 
are better than young ones from cuttings of 
the current year, owing to the extra number 
of shoots produced at the base, and thus are 
better furnished with branches to begin with. 
If these old roots are not available, procure 
at once some plants struck early during the 
present year; top the leading shoot to in¬ 
duce side branches to form near the base to 
furnish the wall right from the bottom. If 
old plants are available, remove part of the 
soil from the roots and plant them close to 
the wall at a distance of 3 feet apart. If the 
soil is not fairly good, add some manure. Be¬ 
tween each two large-flowered varieties plant 
one^Pompon or single kind, which will cover 
the bottom part of the wall. Tread the soil 
firmly about the plants, and when they are 
growing freely supply them liberally with 
water. If the plants were of good size the 
previous year they will start into growth with 
many shoots. Select six of the strongest on 
each plant, removing all the others except 
from the Pompons, which may have eight 
growths. When the branches are long 
enough, spread them out thinly and secure 
them to the wall either with a wire run along 
the front of the shoots or by the aid of shreds 
and nails. Towards the end of May the shoots 
will each make their first natural "break ; this 
is caused by the formation of a flower-bud at 
the point or each. Select two of the strongest 
shoots on each original stem, or more if space 
will allow. It is not a good plan to overcrowd 
them. After a hot day thoroughly syringe 
the plants ; this greatly assists in keeping the 
foliage clean and in a healthy condition. 
Should the weather be hot and dry during the 
summer, a mulching of manure, 2 inches 
thick, spread over the surface 1 foot away 
from the stem of the plant, will not only be a 
saving in labour in watering, but will keep the 
roots cool and moist, which is all in favour 
of a successful growth. If some temporary 
protection can be provided, such as hanging 
tiffany in front of the plants nightly when 
the blooms commence to unfold their florets, 
the frost will not injure the flowers nearly so 
much, and the blossoming period will be pro¬ 
longed. 


Culture of Gloxinias (.1. If.).- If the plants are 
well attended to, they will flower in six months; 
but we fear yours are a little late to do that, and in 
consequence may take a month longer. As soon as 
they are large enough to handle prick them off into 
pans filled with peat and leaf-tnouid in equal parts, 
adding silver-sand liberally. Place the pans in a 
shady part of the plant stove, Cucumber or Melon- 
pit, where the temperature is not lower than 
«5 decs, by night and 75 degs. by day. When the 
plants have about four or six leaves place them in 
3|-inch pots, the stronger may require pots an inch 
wider. Use a similar compost as before, except that 
one-sixth part of dried cow or bone-manure be 
added. Drain the pots freely, S3 abundance of 
water is required at the roots when the growth is 
being freely made. A position fairly close to the 
glass, but in the shade in a temperature not lower 
than previously named, is best, and if the pots can 
stand on a moist base of ashes or gravel so much 
♦hp hetter. Here the plants may remain until they 
flower. 


FERN8. 

FERN FRONDS FOR CUTTING. 
Fernb are amongst the most beautiful and 
popular of all plants, and some of them are 
extremely valuable to supply fronds for cut¬ 
ting to mix with flowers in almost every form 
of arrangement, in bouquets of all kinds, and 
in the filling of vases, etc., for table and room 
decoration. To have Fern-fronds in good 
and lasting condition special treatment is re¬ 
quired to get them of stout texture and firm, 
for without these qualities they wither and 
fade in a very short time. The chief point 
is to grow the plants freely and well in a 
moist, genial atmosphere, and also to afford 
them plenty of light by placing them near 
the gla«s, where they can also have abun¬ 
dance of air, which assists greatly in harden¬ 
ing the steins and bringing about" their matu¬ 
rity, for if cut before they arrive at that 
stage they will not last any time. The 
choicest Fern for bouquets is, I think, Adian- 
tum gracillimum, the fronds of which are 
somewhat smaller than those of the well- 
known Adiantum cuneatum. and the leaflets 
are more minute. The British Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum capillus-Vencris) is very well 
adapted indeed for working in with cut- 
flowers. The boldest of the Adiantums is A. 
Farleyense, the colour of the fronds of which 
is unique, varying in tint according to age. 
Unfortunately, its fronds are not very lasting 
when cut, but as an ornamental pot-plant A. 
Farleyense is unrivalled. For dressing 
epergnes orTarge glasses Adiantum tenerum 
and A. concinnum latum are the most strik¬ 
ing, but to be durable when so used they 
must be fully developed and “ripe.” A. 
tenerum is a very handsome species in the 
way of A. cuneatum, but larger, and having 
a less number of leaflets. All these Adian¬ 
tums are easily increased by division, which 
is best carried out early in "the year, just as 
they are starting into growth, as then the 
injured parts soon heal over and the young 
plants become quickly established. 

Next in point of merit for cutting purposes 
to the Adiantums just mentioned is 
Onvchium lucid uni, a Fern which bears 
rather plumy, slenderly divided, shining, 
deep green fronds, remarkable for their 
feathery lightness and elegance. Grown 
near the glass, where the plants get plenty 
of light and air, the fronds become firm and 
stand well when cut. Pteris serrulata, an¬ 
other Fern that associates well with flowers, 
is a very hardy kind that succeeds well in a 
greenhouse temperature, as do also Pteris 
cretica and its variegated form, albo-lineata, 
both of which are most valuable in a cut 
state. These Pterises send up great numbers 
of fronds, the fertile ones being taller and 
narrower than those that are barren, which 
are serrated at the edges and much the best 
looking. Pteris scaberula is a great favourite 
with many, but, beautiful as it is as an orna¬ 
mental object iu pots and baskets, I do not 
care for the fronds when cut, as, although 
finely divided, they are not loose and open 
enough. The habit of the plant, however, 
renders it peculiarly adapted for running and 
trailing over the edges of rocks, or the sides 
of suspended pots or pans. 

The soil best adapted for Adiantums and 
most other Ferns is a mixture of tough turfy 
peat and loam, in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the former to one of the latter, to 
which a good sprinkling of sharp silver-sand 
should be added to keep the whole porous. 
To ensure free drainage—a great point in 
Fern cultivation—nothing is better than 
ordinary crocks made of broken flower-pots, 
of which, at least, not less than 1 inch in depth 
should be placed in the bottoms of the smaller 
pots, and double that quautity in those of a 
larger size. Although Ferns take and re¬ 
quire a deal of water when well rooted and 
in full growth, they only need just sufficient 
water during the earlier stages to keep the 
soil moist- a condition that may be main¬ 
tained by frequent syringing cf* the paths, 
etc., which, by creating a moist atmosphere 
around the plants, is highly favourable to 
their healthy development. T. P. 

Pterin nrsuta.-This, we find, is -one of the best 
Ferns for cool-houses. Associating V-‘U with Palms and 
other strong growing plants. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PURPLE ROCK CRESSES 
(AUBR1ET1A). 

OF low-growing, spreading habit, and 
crowded with blossoms for weeks in succes¬ 
sion, the many varieties of Aubrietia rank 
among the most valuable of our spring 
flowers. It matters not whether the plants 
form an informal edging, drape the rockery 
slope or bank, spread their densely-arranged 
cushions on any rocky ledge, or with roots 
tightly wedged between stones in the merest 
handful of soil give life and beauty to dry 
stone-wall or ruin, the Purple Rock Cresses 
are rarely out of place, and give the cultivator 
little trouble when dealing with them. The 
too-triiu, spade-restricted patches of the 
border of years ago are to-day less in evi¬ 
dence, and a wider and truer view of their 
utility and worth now prevails. How per¬ 
fectly these things adapt themselves to rugged 
surroundings, and how well the plants thrive 
in the poorest of soils, is well known to all. 
All the kinds are easily raised from seeds, 
but as the flowers are readily influenced by 


grown from cuttings. The best cuttings 
cannot be obtained in any haphazard way, nor 
will any kind of shoot or branch form roots 
when treated as a cutting. For example, the 
old and wiry trailing stems that have flowered 
are of but little use, and even though a small 
percentage may occasionally root they make 
anything but satisfactory plants, as a rule. 
The best way, therefore, to obtain abundant 
supplies of cuttings of the right sort is to 
shorten back the stems after flowering, and 
by watering and mulching, if the weather is 
dry, encourage as early a new growth as is 
possible. Presently it will be seen that the 
old steins, almost leafless and bare, will be j 
studded with minute green shoots in the leaf 
axils, and every encouragement should be 
given to the plant to make these young shoots. 
Growth at first is slow, and rarely under 
three months are any of these young shoots 
of a length sufficient for cuttings. Nor do 
these young shoots reach the required size 
all at ono time. When, however, the young 
breaks are about one inch in length they may ( 
be stripped off the stem with a heel, and be 
inserted as cuttings in a cold, half-shaded 
frame, in very sandy material. No artificial | 


A. Bouganvillea.— Very compact habit, 
and light violet-purple flowers. 

A. Campbelli. —Dense cushion-like tuft, 
small flowers, coloured a pale violet. 

A. deltoidea.— Quite the largest number 
of these in cultivation are regarded as varie¬ 
ties of this plant, whose flowers are lilac- 
coloured and small. 

A. I), grandiflora. —One of the most valu¬ 
able, and certainly one of the most freely 
flowered of the race. 

A. Eyrei. Habit more branching, flowers 
of a violet hue. 

A. GRA5CA. —One of the best of the older 
forms, vigorous in growth, and free flowering. 
Flowers deep lilac 

A. Dr. Mules. This kind has the more 
open trailing habit of A. Hendersoni, the 
large, handsome flowers almost royal-purple 
- a gem, and quite unique in colour. The 
value of this plant for draping the face of a 
wall is well shown in the illustration we give 
to-day. 

A. Fire King.— Rosy red, very striking, 
and most distinct. An ideal plant for 
massing. 

A. Hendersoni. -Good free grower, 



Violet-purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia Dr. Mules) on low, dry stone wall. 


bees and other insect visitors, the seedlings 
do not. as a rule, come true, especially as re 
gards the flowers. Habit and the tuft like 
growth are more frequently reproduced, while 
the flowers may be very inferior to those of 
varieties already in commerce. At the 
same time, seedlings should be raised freely, 
and selections made. Only in this way can 
progress be made. 

During the past few years several notable 
additions have been made to the group, and 
the new-comers partake in no small degree 
of the more straggling types as grteca, Hen¬ 
dersoni, etc.—that is to say, but little at¬ 
tempt has been made to improve such dense 
habited sorts as Campbelli, tauriea, ar\jl 
others, which form a perfect carpet, and 
grow freely in any poor or stony soil. The 
reatest gain in the deep-coloured section is 
)r. Mules, with flowers of large size, and 
coloured royal-purple. It is quite an aequi 
sition. and is singled out to snow the differ 
ence between the denser-growing forms of A. 
deltoidea and those of more open and strag¬ 
gling grow th. All the clq^e-growing tyues are 
increased freely by divJ§io3,J&ut the mpne^lax 
and trailing forms, sue \fls| l|rjllul&j Mould, 
to save time, and to secure a lnrge ^ij^plv, be 


heat should be employed, and no heavy or 
permanent shading of the cuttings. These 
latter will require but little preparation- in¬ 
deed, I have frequently taken the cuttings as 
stated above, ami inserted them without more 
ado. These young, unflowered portions when 
they have attained to considerable size make 
very good cuttings if made to a joint in the 
ordinary way ; but this involves much labour, 
and I do not recommend it fer general 
adoption. Moreover, the young cuttings with 
the heel make the best plants by springing 
most freely from the latent buds about their 
bases, hence their greater value generally, 
apart from the economy of time and other 
things. Treated as I have endeavoured to 
describe, the first batch of cuttings will be 
ready in August, and successional batches 
may be inserted from this time to the end of 
October. The chief dislike of the cuttings of 
these plants is much water or overhead mois¬ 
ture in the early stages, and it should be 1 
avoided. It is a good plan to insert the cut¬ 
tings in pure sand or grit, laying about ^ inch 
on the surface of the prepared cutting bed 
for the purpose. 

The following are some cf the m-re distinct 
of these useful plants: — 


flowers deep lilac or violet shade. Excellent 
variety for trailing. 

A. Leichtlini. A very distinct fi rm in 
the way of Fire King. 

A. Moerheimi. -Flowers of large size, and 
coloured a delicate rose shade. A very pretty 
and useful variety. 

A. Prichard’s Al.—Certainly one of the 
best of the dark coloured varieties. Habit 
more compact than in Dr. Mules, with flowers 
quite as large, and coloured deep violet- 
purple. 

A. Souv. de W. Ingram (illustrated p. 101). 
—This is, perhaps, the best of the section 
with rose-coloured flowers, and the size of the 
blossoms, with freedom of flowering, are too 
well depicted in the picture to require 
description. 

A. Bridesmaid. —This Purple Rock Cress, 
which was raised at the Ditton nurseries of 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, has fine large flow’ers 
of a beautiful soft blush shade. 

There are other forms in cultivation, as 
violacea, the old purpurea, and its varie¬ 
gated-leaved form, tauricola (of wdiich there 
is a white form of dwarf, compact habit), etc., 
that differ but Slightly l^n' habit or flowering 
from 
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ENCRUSTED SAXIFRAGES. 

Among alpino plants we have nothing more 
pleasing than what are termed the encrusted 
forms of the Saxifrage. They are neat of 
habit, by no means difficult to grow, and 
should be taken in hand by those who have 
no great experience in the culture of alpines 
generally. Many alpine and rock plants lose 
their beauty on the approach of winter, but 
these Saxifrages are good to look at all the 
year round; in fact, it needs a touch of 
autumnal weather to bring out the leaf 
beauty, which is a characteristic feature of 
this class of hardy plant. The abundant 
rains and cool nights that destroy or tarnish 
the beauty of so many things put depth of | 
colour into the foliage, the encrusted portions 
showing to greater advantage than during the 
summer season. On rockwork, if planted in 
rather light loamy soil, these little alpines 
thrive well. They must have an abundance 
of sunshine, and they should always be placed 
on the topmost portion of the rockery. Their 
roots being made near the surface, and more J 
liable to be affected by climatic vicissitudes j 
than deep rooting things, it is advisable to I 
partly embed some small stones, pieces of 
sandstone, or, h?tter still, some chalk, which 
not only keeps the soil firm, but helps to re¬ 
tain moisture in periods of heat and drought. 
All members of this section are lime lovers, 
and as some soils do not contain much lime 
it is well to mix some with the soil when 
planting. There are many species of en- • 
crusted Saxifrage in cultivation, differing 
more or less in size and appearance, but J 
those who wish to make a beginning with 
them will find the following quite easy to man¬ 
age: Pyramidalis, minima, rosularis, altis- | 
sima, intermedia, cristata. and pectinata. 1 
There are many more varieties in this section, j 
but some of them are not ijuite so free of j 
growth ns the preceding, and in the culture of , 
alpines it is well to begin with those that 
can be induced to flourish with ordinary care. 

By feet. J. CoRNHILL. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Laying down tar pavement. -Can you tell n.e 
liow to lay down tar pavement cheaply? I want to i 
do the middle of my garden in this way—about 
sj yards by 31 half yards. There is already a goed 
foundation of stones, ballast, etc. —H. 

[Have the foundation made quite level, put 
on it a coat of coal-tar. and sift some coal- 
ashes over it thinly. When this has dried, 
put on another coat of tar and sifted ashes ] 
or sand, and so on until sufficient substance | 
has been given, or, sav, until four coats have j 
been put on. The work should be done when j 
the weather and the materials are dry, and j 
the roller should be used frequently to level j 
and firm the surface.] 

Planting 8weet Peas. The continued mi- 1 
seasonable weather has induced us to keep 
our Sweet Peas under protection longer than i 
usual. Usually the planting outdoors of ! 
Sweet Peas raised in pots under glass has j 
been completed by the third week in April, j 
or a few days later, but this season has been j 
so very cold that it has been deemed wise ; 
to keep them in the cold-frame a little or i 
until there is evidence that a permanent j 
chance in the weather has taken place. A ! 
few days since we were looking nt a batch 
of Sweet Peas raised in the manner men¬ 
tioned above, and which had been planted 
outdoors during the Easter holidays. Many 
of the clumps have been injured beyond re¬ 
covery, and others are bleached and torn 
about by the strong winds. Abundant venti¬ 
lation to the frames is keeping the growth of 
my plants fairly firm, and by attending to 
staking and watering I am satisfied the best 
interests of the plants are being served.— 
D. B. G. 

Increasing Llthospcrmum prostratum. 

At page 44 of the issue of Gardening for 
March U4th, the following strange advice is 
given on the above subject: "Burnt earth 
and disturbance are bad for it, and the plant 
is best increased by division in early spring/’ 
With the first sentence I am in full agree¬ 
ment, but if “ disturbance is bad for it,” how 
is it possible to recongil^ this with the con- 
text-viz., “that thefolan^ls bt stTBmopased 
by division in spring.VjiK-wie mm |Aace, I 
know of no plant more generallyVumsatisfac- 


tory or difficult to successfully deal with by 
division, and a plant to admit of this must 
be of considerable age, while old plants in¬ 
i' variably strongly resent transplanting. On 
J the other hand, anyone requiring stock 
quickly cannot do better than prune the 
I plants after the early summer flowering, sub¬ 
sequently, in August or thereabouts secur¬ 
ing the inch-long new growths that have ap¬ 
peared since the pruning, and pulling them 
from the stems with a heel attached, insert 
them in sandy soil without delay. It is im¬ 
portant that the cuttings be not allowed to 
shrivel, an they recover very slowly. A cold- 
frame or hand-light in shade is the best pro- 
pagatiiig-frame.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Annuals for the garden. —Without going 
to very much expense, a garden may he made 
to look very bright for the summer by a free 
use of annuals, so that where it is not con¬ 
venient to have such things as Geraniums and 
Calceolarias, which seem so indispensable 
with many, one may trust to annuals. Any¬ 
where where the soil is fairly good, and the , 
sun can reach them, annuals will grow, and j 
amongst them we may include Godetias, J 
which make a most brilliant show ; Phlox 
Drummondi, nice for patches and for beds ; 
Verbenas, which should be pegged down in 
beds or borders to get the l>est from them. 
Marigolds, both African and French, are like- j 
wise showy, and do well in a town garden, as I 
do the Calliopsis. Uiie of the best yellow ! 
flowers for cutting is Chrysanthemum sege- 
tuni grandiflorum, which will grow in any 
soil, no matter lion' poor. Nemopliilas, with j 
bright-blue flowers, are very cheery, and ! 
Helichrysums, for the hack of a border, pro- ! 
vide many Everlasting flowers, which will be 
found useful for winter. Sweet-scented 
flowers are represented by Mignonette, Nico- 
tiana affinis, and the night scented* Stock, 
Mathilda bicornis. And then there are the 
tri-coloured annual Chrysanthemums, which j 
are most useful where cut flowers are wanted 
in quantity. Stocks and Asters are too well 
known to need more than reference. The 
annual forms of the Larkspur well repay for 
growing, and look best when massed together 
in beds. Nasturtiums come in handy for 
edging plants or for climbing, whilst a bril 
liant display may be had in beds or vases by 
using Petunias, which flower so freely when 
iu a sunny position.- -Derby. 

8ingle China Asters. -Seed of A. sinens s 

and its improved forms should be sown forth¬ 
with to furnish plants for setting out at the 
end of the month. The seed may be sown 
either iu j^ins or boxes, but if a large number 
of plants is required the best plan is to sow ; 
in a frame on a mild hot-bed, such, for in- j 
stance, as that in which Potatoes have been 
forced. In this case but little preparation is ; 
needed beyond levelling the soil and break¬ 
ing the surface down fine. Shallow drills 
may then be drawn 9 inches apart, and if the 
soil is dry, water with a fine-rosed pot prior 
to sowing the seed. Then cover them in, 
smooth the surface with the rake, and again 
water, shading the frame with mats until 
the seedlings commence to appear. When 
well through admit air, and increase the 
amount daily to ensure sturdy growth, and 
give the plants all the water they require. 
Grown in this way there is no necessity to 
transplant, as the plants can he taken from 
the drills and transferred to their permanent 
positions when of sufficient size, or about the 
end of the month. Many make a great mis¬ 
take in sowing Asters, and for the matter of 
j that Ten-week Stocks also, far too early, and 
the results are often unsatisfactory. Plants 
! raised as recommended above give the 
greatest satisfaction, as they never fail to 
bloom well, and last in good condition for a 
much longer period than when raised under 
more artificial conditions.—A. W. 

The early Caucasian Primrose (Primula 
amcenn).- I feel sure that the above is the 
early lilac Primrose, which is supplied by 
Messrs. Hill, Spnttaker Nurseries, Stone, 
Staff. It is an early and profuse flowerer, in 
every respect resembling our common yellow 
! Primrose, except in its lilac colour and its 
1 early flowering habit. I bought one dozen 
j from Mr. Hill for 3s. 6d., and have now in- 
! creased that small stock considerably. I en¬ 


close a few late blooms. The wild Primrose 
of Turkey is identical with this one. There 
I are no yellow ones there, they are all lilac.— 
1 C. Allen, Southfield , Woodcutter, Stroud. 

Vl0lSt8 falling. —During the past seven¬ 
teen years I have net failed with Violets till 
this year, although my mede of treatment 
has been as usual. In spring I planted out 
good, strong runners on deeply-w'orked and 
well-enriched land, placing glass-lights over 
them till they were established. Tne situa¬ 
tion was in the open, at the outside of one of 
the vegetable quarters, and sloping slightly 
to the north. The plants occupied a strip 
about 5 feet wide, as in this way I find it 
easy to give the plants attention from the 
path. This year 1 had Brussels Sprouts grow¬ 
ing oil the south side. These were very high, 
and shaded the Violets in late summer and 
autumn. During the time the Violets were 
here they grew and looked well. The double 
kinds were put into frames in autumn. This, 
however, was not done till after the severe 
frost in October. When the days shortened 
I observed the foliage began to rot. This 
went on under glass and in the open till all 
the leafage was gone. California left in the 
openj now (at the end of March) has not a 
leaf oil it. When I saw these begin to go I 
placed lights over them, with no benefit, and 
I am obtaining fresh stock this year. For a 
long time I was under the impression the 
failure arose from too high culture and too 
much shade in summer. Recently a friend 
told me that a nurseryman near here, who 
makes a speciality of Violets, had suffered iu 
the same way. He attributed the failure to 
the severe frost in autumn. It would be in¬ 
teresting to hear if any readers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated have suffered in the same 
wav, and what they consider the cause of the 
failure.—J. C., Fordc Albry, Dorset. 

8owlng hardy annuals. There is an ad¬ 
vantage in not- sowing all the hardy annuals 
too early, as it enables one to have a succes¬ 
sion of flowers for a much longer period in 
the garden, and so towards the end of May 
it is a good plan to make a second sowing of 
useful things like Mignonette and Sweet 
Peas. Shirley Poppies, even Asters, will b? 
all right on a warm border, and frequently 
do as well, if not better, than those raised 
under glass. The Coreopsis is an annual 
which no one who cares for cut flowers should 
do without, for it is free blooming, and, from 
a sowing in May. one may have plants that 
will De in perfection in August and Sep¬ 
tember. —WOODBASTWICK. 

Tufted Pansies (Viclas). The weekly hoe 
iug is beginning to make its influence felt, 
and this, together with a few copious water¬ 
ings, is causing the spring-planted Tufted 
Pansies to present a very altered appearance. 
I never remember having commenced 
watering these plants so rarly before, but 
the dry winds of late and the absence of rain 
have made this necessary. Cltse observation 
will disclose the fact that while there has ap¬ 
parently been no movement in the plants 
they have been developing quite a number of 
new shoots underground. Spent blossoms 
must be persistently removed. Autumn- 

lanted Tufted Pansies are now' represented 

y sheaves of blossoms, this method of plant¬ 
ing undoubtedly ensuring a much earlier dis¬ 
play in the succeeding spring. Planting may 
still be done with success. I am lifting 
the plants with a nice ball of soil, and they 
appear to suffer little or no inconvenience in 
consequence. If. L. X. 

Aubrietlas- Ttie Aubrictias arc not strikin'* 
when not in flower, but when in the spring they 
are seen on a bank or rockery, lighted up with 
sheets of bloom, then it is that one has to admit 
how useful they are in a garden. They are, indeed, 
capital for covering rough banks or stones. On a 
dry bank, where it is sometimes difficult to induce 
anything to grow for very leug, the Aubrietias 
should be planted.- Townsman. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."—New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in tiro other ffrrms, uvll and strongly bound Jor 
library use or presentation 1st , in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco , ?ls. nett'. 

Snd in ? vnhLhalJ' bou^MstujcMiccn morocco. Z+s. nett. 
0/ all bobksctlchr - 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insects In garden —Will you please tell me 
what the enclosed insect is? I have many of these 
in my garden, and should be glad to know it they 
are harmful to Rose-trees?-E. A. Bryant. 

[Your box contained two centipedes—one a 
comparatively short one and much wider 
than the other, and which you no doubt found 
moved very rapidly. This, which may be 
called the common centipede, is of decided 
use in gardens, as it feeds entirely on animal 
food, such as small insects, etc. Its scien¬ 
tific name is Lithobius forficatus. The long, 
almost thread-like, creature is another kind 
of centipede (Geophilus longicornis) which I 
mu not aware has any common name. 
Whether this species is at times a pest or 
not I cannot say positively. It ought not to 
be. as the family is one that feeds on animal 
food, and this member has, like the others, 
poison fangs, which could be of no use to a 
vegetarian. I know' of no real evidence that 


months, when you might give a good dressing 
of gas-lime. They may be trapped by bury¬ 
ing small pieces of Turnip, Mangold, Carrot, 
Potato, or oilcake just below the surface of 
the ground. A small skewer stuck into each 
is a great assistance in finding these hidden 
baits, and in handling them. The parents 
of these grubs are the long narrow beetles 
known as click or skip-jack beetles, so com¬ 
mon among various tall-growing weeds, 
Grass, etc. Keep all such down as much as 
possible.-—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillars on gooseberry-bush —Will you 
kindly tell me name of caterpillars enclosed? 1 
found them on Gooseberry-bush.—E. Brown. 

[The caterpillars that you found on your 
Gooseberry-bush are these of the Gooseberry 
or magpie-moth (Abraxas grossulariata), a 
very common insect. These caterpillars are 
often confused with the grubs of the Goose¬ 
berry saw-fly, a quite different insect. Botli 
the grubs and the caterpillars are of some¬ 
what the same general colour, with black 
spots, but the spots on the former are much 


the plant, also cause, and if there is a cure for 
same?—V. A. J. C. B. 

[Your Juniper is attacked by a fungus be¬ 
longing to the genus Gymnosporangium. It 
is one of those fungi which are obliged to 
live on two different kinds of plants before 
they can complete their life cycle. That is 
to say, the spores which are enclosed in the 
jelly-like masses on the shoots of the Juniper 
will not germinate on the Juniper, but will 
only do so if they come into contact with the 
leaves of a Pear, Hawthorn, Mountain Ash, 
or some other tree of that nature. They then 
produce a form of fungus called “ cluster 
cups,” which are more or less like small cups, 
and are filled with spores. They grow a num¬ 
ber together in a patch or cluster. The spores 
contained in these cups will not germinate 
on. anything except the stems of Junipers, 
so that by destroying one of the host-plants 
the fungus can be prevented from spreading. 
Fungicides are of no use in dealing with this 
pest, for when Junipers aro infested the 
mycelium or spawn of the fungus is growing 



Ingram's Rock Cress (Aubrietia Souvenir de W. Ingram). (See page 1E9.) 


it ever injures plants, but it has been found 
under such very suspicious circumstances 
that I cannot say it never attacks the roots 
of plants, though I do not believe it decs. 
When found among them it is, or has been, 
probably in search of insects. I cannot 
imagine that it can in any way injure 
Rose-trees.—G. S. S.] 

Centipedes and wireworm. —Kindly say if en¬ 
closed are foes or friends? If the former, kindly say 
what is the best trap or means of destruction for 
these and wireworm?—T. G. Tredennick. 

[In the box you sent there were two speci¬ 
mens of the common centipede (Lithobius 
forficatus), a creature with many legs, and 
which runs very fast. These are by no means 
pests, for they live entirely on animal food, 
and destroy many small insects, etc. I should 
give them every encouragement. The box 
also contained three wireworms, which were 
the grubs of a beetle known as Agriotes 
lineatus. Wireworms are _a very tiresome 
pest, and the means of jtfestrpying therp ip 
very limited. Ifc.ta of nuqp\t)>ingift 1 llyfl 
them with insecticides unless vou a£e!i pre- 


smaller, and the grubs, when they move, do 
not bunch up their backs as the caterpillars 
do. Both may be killed by the same means. 
Spraying with powdered * Hellebore 1 oz., 
flour 2 oz., kept well stirred in three gallons 
of water ; or \ oz. of Paris green and 1 oz. of 
lime, well mixed in ten gallons of water ; or 
with a solution of paraffin emulsion, is, after 
handpicking, perhaps the best. The first two 
are so poisonous that they must not be used 
within six weeks of using the fruit. The 
caterpillars do not become chrysalides in the 
soil as the grubs do. but between dead leaves 
or some other shelter at the foot of the bush. 
Sometimes when the majority of the leaves 
has fallen in the autumn some are found 
remaining on the bush. These should always 
be collected and examined, as they very prob¬ 
ably contain chrysalides. Any rubbish, dead 
leaves, etc., which may be found under or 
near the bushes in the winter should be 
gathered together and burnt.—G. S. S.] 

Ftintfus on Juniper.— Enclosed are two pieces of 
Juniper cut from a large bush on the lawn. The 
whole hush is covered as the enclosed. I am anxious 


in the woody portion of the shoot, causing a 
swelling, which will increase in size year by 
year. The best thing to do is to cut off tho 
infested shoots below tho diseased portion. 
It is possible to kill the fungus by taking off 
the bark over the affected parts and paint¬ 
ing those parts with a strong solution of sul¬ 
phide of copper or cyanide of potassium, but 
unless done very thoroughly it is not suc¬ 
cessful. The wounds must afterwards bo 
covered with grafting wax, or painted with 
tar. The wind has been known to carry the 
spores from one host to the other when they 
were half a mile apart, so that getting rid 
of this fungus is a difficult matter.—G. S. S.] 

Injury to basket —Would you kindly tell me 
what insect has caused the mischief to a wicker- 
basket? I enclose pieces taken from the rim of it. 
The floor was covered by a fine powder the colour of 
the wood, and the articles inside the basket were 
damaged. The strange thing is that when the thing 
was moved at Christmas last there was no sign of 
anything wrong.— Mischief. 

[The injury toJ^hhitf basket was caused by 
one of t.ljc little-woodjhoijing-l^qileft^b^bmg- 
ing to the ‘family^tmfdm'j hut as-I could not 
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that you sent me, I cannot give the generic 
or specific name. The well-known death 
watch beetle belongs to the same family. If 
you can find any of the little beetles and 
would send them up to the office, I will, with 
pleasure, tell you what they are.— G. S. 8.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HALF-HARDY ANNUALS IN POTS. 
These supply us with a lot of most useful 
material for conservatory and greenhouse de¬ 
coration, particularly during the summer and 
autumn months. Being in most instances of 
comparatively easy culture, they may be relied 
upon as a good source of supply when there 
is not sufficient room to grow' plants of a 
more permanent character. Prominent 
amongst these annuals are the Rhodanthes, 
which for flowering in 6-inch pots from May 
onwards are most desirable, lasting such a 
long timo in good condition. Seed now sown 
w'ill provide a stock of plants to flower early in 
July. The soil for Rhodanthes should be 
made firm, as in the case of Mignonette, no 
further potting being required. It should be 
raised in a slight heat, not by any means too 
warm, so as to produce a weakly growth. A 
shelf in a vinery just started would do well, 
shading the pots until the seed is seen to be 
germinating. When a good start has been 
made a ejeler house will be better. Water 
carefully until the pots are tolerably well 
filled with roots. When the plants are show¬ 
ing flower a cold pit or frame will suit them 
very well if there is nu room in the green¬ 
house. Another annual of this class that 
gives a good return, flowering continuously 
for many weeks, is Alonsoa Warscewiezi 
coinpncta ; its bright scarlet flowers are not 
at all unlike these of a Chorozema when seen 
at a distance. This Alonsoa will thrive well 
under the same treatment as advised for Rho¬ 
danthes. The Amaranthuses, as represented 
by A. bicolor, A. tricolor, and A. melaneho- : 
lieus ruber, supply a class of plants that are j 
not so often seen in pots as they deserve to 
be. Their value lies, of course, in the foliage 
effect produced. They require rather more 
warmth than cither of the foregoing, with 
more moisture until well established, when j 
a cool house or pit will suit them well if 
guarded against any excessive draught. 
Balsams hardly require more than an allu 
sion ; they are not, however, seen in nearly 
so good form as their merits justify. It is a 
mistake to sow the seed too soon". This is 
often done; hence the plants become too! 
largo before there is room to accommodate 
them after the bedding plants are cleared out. 
When sown in April or May a cooler course of 
treatment will be safe, resulting in more i 
sturdy plants that will do a good turn in 
July and August. Browallia elata grandiflora 
is a very useful annual for the summer and : 
autumn, lasting a long time in flower, at the ’ 
same time supplying a colour none too plen¬ 
tiful. The plants do best in a gentle warmth 
until well established in their flowering pots. ; 
By sowing in pans, pricking off into 3-inch or 
41-inch pots, three or five plants in a pot, and 
then shifting into 6 inch or 8-inch pots, and 
pinching once or tw'ice, nice bushy plants will 
result. When a large stock and variety of 
plants are essential in August and September, ; 
it is well to grow some of the best strains of 
Helichrysums in pots. These, if raised in ! 
the usual manner as for planting out of doors 
later on, will, if retained in pots, make very 
useful material for a large conservatory. 
Until w'ell established it is best to keep them 
in a cold frame; then they can be plunged 
in an ash bed to receive one more shift later ! 
on when in need of it. Being gross feeders, 
these plants will take a liberal supply of 
manure water when the pots are well filled 
with roots. Lobelia gracilis should have a 
place in the most limited collections, cither 
for hanging baskets or to arrange along the 
margins of stages, over the sides of which the 
drooping branches will hang in a most grace¬ 
ful manner. Nieotiana affinis should not on 1 
any account be omitted ; it is not necessary 
to grow a quantity of plants, it is true, for a 
few even will emit a delicious perfume during 
the latter part of tlj ibwjjiil upUih evening. 

A few plants of N. Vsap IleJac ‘Jyjigyalsu be 


I 

| grown. The compact growing types of 
i Petunias, both single and double, should 
have due consideration. Grown in pots they 
: will be found useful after a few pinchings to 
! increase the number cf shoots. These will 
come into flower after the Pelargoniums have 
! ceased to be effective towards the end of June 
i or beginning of July. Schizauthus retusus in 
, variety is useful for the conservatory in the 
| spring if sown later in the year, whilst if sown 
| now the plants will flower in the-autumn, last- 
j ing until the Chrysanthemums turn in. This 
, is a half-hardy annual that should be more 
I grown than it is where many flowers have to 
! be provided. Ten-week Stocks are almost in- 
1 dispensable ; they may be had during a pro- 
: longed season by sowing at intervals. A sow¬ 
ing made now will provide a supply for the 
summer, and one or more later on frill form 
a good succession in the autumn. For extra 
early flowering in pots the intermediates are 
the best, these being kept through the wunter 
in a cold frame. The common mistake made 
| with Stocks in pots is that of supplying them 
j with too much water in the earlier stages of 
growth. No anxiety need be entertained as to 
their recovering their freshness after having 
been potted off; this they will quickly do 
without the aid of frequent dampings over- 
1 head. This attention in many cases would be 
j beneficial ; with Stocks it is otherwise. 

I With half-hardy annuals it is most essential 
—as in the case of all annuals, in fact —not to 
overcrowd the plants in their earlier stages of 
growth in the seed pans. A good start made 
; with dwarf stocky plants will go a long way 
1 towards ensuring success. Such plants have 
every advantage compared with those of a 
weakly and spindly growth, the result of 
either sowing the seed too thickly or through 
deferring the first pricking off or thinning out, 
as the case may be. until it is almost too late 
to perform it. Too much warmth in the 
earliest stages is equally injurious, and even¬ 
tually fatal if persisted in. Light is an all- 
important factor in developing a substantial 
grow th ; so also is free ventilation when the 
plants are fairly well started on their course. 
As soon as the plants cease to be of any use 
they can be thrown away to make room for 
those of a permanent character before frost 
sets in. 


WINTER FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
With these plants apparently blooming all 
the year round, it seems rather a limitation 
of flower-life to term them winter-blooming. 
Certainly for the past eight months there 
has not been a meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society at which these superb Car¬ 
nations have not been exhibited, and but so 
recently as May 1st Mr. Dutton staged one 
of the finest displays of cut flowers from 
these plants anyone has ever seen. When 
will they cease to be exhibited? No wonder 
their introduction and wide cultivation have 
induced growers to form a special society for 
promoting their development and even wider 
popularity. The chief difficulty which lies 
before the new society seems rather to lie 
in finding a time during the winter for an 
exhibition that is better than another, so re¬ 
markably even in quality do flowers st em to 
be. Two special shews -December and 
March or April—seem to be needed to en¬ 
able the capacities of this strain of Carna¬ 
tions to be fully displayed. Whilst it is 
one of the chief features of the section that 
they give such a wealth of beautiful flowers 
in the winter, literally they arc perpetual 
bloomers, and it does seem as if the term 
“ Perpetual ” was the only designation fully 
descriptive of their merits. 

The new society may be congratulated that 
the National Carnation and Picotee Society 
declined connection. The new body has, so 
far, no limitations in relation to the Carna¬ 
tion. The latter body is tied and bound in 
old-fashioned floral chains that are to-day 
quite out of date. That body, too, takes 
charge of a section of Carnation which flower 
in the height of summer, and for but a brief 
period. It also regards form, markings, and 
disposition of petals not naturally, but arti¬ 
ficially, disposed, as of the chief importance* 
It does so little to promote the cultivation 
of Carnations as hardy garden flowers. Its 
members chiefly grow their plants in pots 


under glass, and have to shade them heavily 
from the scorching rays of July sunshine, 
and even flowers in the open ground have to 
be shaded also if to be presented in the 
brightest of colouring. Their habit of pre¬ 
senting their choice seifs, flakes, bizarres, 
etc., singly on paper collars, and after each 
flower has been severely manipulated by ex¬ 
perts with tweezers, borders so severely on the 
utterly absurd that it is marvellous not only 
that anyone should defend it, but that any 
true lover of flowers should practise it. The 
National Society can claim that its favourite 
forms are suitable largely for, and can be 
grown in, the open garden, but the produc¬ 
tion of such desirable forms, all the sain*', 
gets from the society little encouragement. 
Very evidently the winter-blooming growers 
have been wise to form their own society, 
and under no circumstances must they allow 
their actions to be cramped and stunted by 
old-world florists’ ideas. Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions have before them an undoubtedly great 
future. A. 1). 


AMATEURS’ GREENHOUSES. 

The cheap glasshouse has had the effect ( f 
greatly multiplying such structures, so that 
hardly any villa or gocd-sized cottage is now 
without its greenhouse. Luring the greater 
part of the year the owners, as a ride, man¬ 
age to cultivate a great variety < f plants, 
with very creditable results, but the winter 
months frequently play sad havoc with the in¬ 
mates. As a rule, the owners arc ambitious 
of trying to cultivate plants both suitable 
and unsuitable for cool-houses. Manx plants 
advertised as suitable really need an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, and it is at this time tf 
year that one is able to note the results of a 
continuously low temperature. The part win¬ 
ter has been more favourable than usual, as 
we have had very few really severe frosts. 
Wo have had an unusual amount of heavy 
rain and cold, cheerless weather, that tries 
the constitution of plants more than a sudden 
frost, with mild and bright intervals. It is 
the cold damp that kills the plants, and in 
these pretty little glasshouses the heath g 
apparatus is the weakest part of the arrange¬ 
ment, and in anything like a severe frost 
it is a failure, for the owner goes to rest 
satisfied that his plants are all safe, but the 
fire burns out long before daybreak, and it is 
usually at sunrise that the frost is mot 
severe, with the result that the temperature 
drops to freezing point, or even lower. Pos¬ 
sibly no visible harm results, but if this is 
repeated the plants suffer at the root, and 
after a time begin to look sickly, and in the 
end very often die. 

Gosport. James Gi:oom. 


CLEMATISES IN POTS. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
different garden varieties of Clematis have, 
when grown in pots and gently forced, bem 
employed for decoration during the carlv 
months cf the year. True, large specimen 
plants have been for a long time exhibited at 
the Temple Show about the end of May, but 
now we have them largely grown in the re- 

§ ulation 48 or 5-inch pot, in which wcll- 
owered examples may be met with in the 
hands of those who make a speciality of the 
Clematis for forcing. Take, for instance, 
the nursery of Mr. II. B. May. at Edmonton, 
where the photograph from which the illus¬ 
tration we give of the variety Mrs. Bateman 
was prepared, was taken. At the branch 
known as the Millfield Nursery we learn that 
from 7,000 to 8,000 are propagated every y< ar, 
principally for spring work. Tlnv arc 
grafted on to seedling stocks of the common 
Traveller's Joy (Clematis Vitalba), of which 
a batch is sown every year for the purpose. 
The grafting of Clematises is, to the ama¬ 
teur, rather a complicated matter, but in 
nurseries they are turned out by the thou¬ 
sand. Though slight differences arc to he 
found, according to the fancy of the operator, 
the following is the method generally em¬ 
ployed : About the latter part of February 
plants already in pots are taken into a green 
house, where, with occasional syringing, they 
quickly sta©tfjifljtp3fti#w|fc4|. and us soon as the 

yo^6*iriM cau ke 
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begun. Each shoot will form more than one i 
scion, as the two* opposite leaves and the' 
piece of stem below are quite sufficient for 
one graft. Clematis Vitalba. generally used i 
as a stock, has stout thong-like roots, and on 
these the soft shoots of the others are grafted. 
The lower part of the scion must be fashioned | 
in form of a wedge, and the stock split at the 1 
top for its insertion. The scion is then tied 
in its place with some soft material, such as 


Lord Wolseley, reddish-purple; Lucy Le- 
moine, double white; Marcel Moser, rosy- 
mauve, purple bar; Marie Lefebvre, French 
white; Mrs. Bateman (herewith figured) ; 
Mrs. Georgo Jackman, satiny-white; Mrs. 
S. C. Baker, soft pink, reddish bar; pur- | 
purea elegans, deep violet; Venus Victrix, 
pale lavender; Ville de Lyon, rosy-crimson. 

These plants that have been flowered under 
glass may. if properly attended to, be planted 


in good loaf, strong iu stem, and not one showing 
bloom My gardener’s method is the same as men¬ 
tioned in four paper, and we try for a good head of 
bloom on ;i alfigla stem. Can you give me any 
further hints?—G eo. A. Falkner. 

[The great point in growing Hydrangeas to 
produce one large head of bloom on a single 
stem is the selection of the cuttings, concern¬ 
ing which there is nothing to add to the in¬ 
structions given on page 129. If the shoots 
taken as cuttings were not such 
as would bloom if left on the 
plant, it is useless to expect 
flowers on them when struck. 
The exposed shoots on the 
uppermost part of the plant are 
the most likely to flower.] 


coarse darning cotton, for 
though raffia may be used the 
cottcn is better. Each grafted 
plant must then be potted 
singly into a small pot, and 
at such a depth that the point 
of union is just covered with 
the soil. The flexible nature 
of the root of Clematis Vit¬ 
alba enables it to be readily 
twisted around the inside i f 
the pot, until it is low enough 

for the point of union to be 

covered. When finished the 
puts must be plunged in a 
close propagatiug-case, with 
a little bottom-heat. After 
this, care must be taken to 
shade from sunshine, and to 
give in the morning sufficient 
air to prevent tne young 
leaves decaying, but not 
enough to cause them to flag. 

As soon as a union is com¬ 
plete, which will be known 
by the shoots ccmmenciug to 
grow, the young plants must 
be gradually hardened off. 

They will soon need a shift 
into larger pots, and may, 
after a time, be stood out-of- 
doors. It is the plants grown 
one spring that are flowered 
t lie next, though the late 
summer-flowering sorts, such as Jackmani. 
may be bad in bloom the same year as they 
are grafted. This, however, is not a desir¬ 
able variety for early flowering. 

Among the best varieties that have been 
exhibited as forced plants within the last two 
years are the following:—Albert Victor, 
lavender; Countess of Lovelace, mauve, 
double ; Fair Rosamonclr^white, with llight 
purplish bar ,jn Cf-ntrf 
Queen, blush, with pink 
Nevill. pale mauve ; Lord 


Clematis Mrs. Eateman in a pot.. From a photograph in Mr. 1I« B. Mav’s nursery 
at', Edmonton, 


out later on. Of course, they must uot be 
turned out-of-doors directly their blossoms 
fade, as the young growth is naturally tender, 
hence they should be protected from frosts 
and cutting winds till all danger is over (say, 
about the end of May), when they can be 
planted in their permanent petition. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas. —Referring to your article on 
above, p. 120. 1 should like some information as to 
mv ease. I have nearly thirty euttinss. all healthy 


ui j-iuveiuctr, mauve, 

nclr^tfhite, with flight 
ord Nevill, rich-qilum ; 


Kalosanthes (Crassula) coc- 
Cinea.— This fine old greenhouse 
plant has much to recommend 
it, and few things are more 
showy during midsummer. 
Many years ago, when needing 
large quantities of flowering 
plants for the conservatory, I 
found this amongst the most 
useful. It may be crown in 
large or small pots. For large 
specimens I have found it a 
good method when the blooming 
was over to cut away the flower¬ 
ing growths, preserving the 
young shoots, placing the plants 
in an open position out-of-doors 
in full sun, and giving them 
liberal treatment till they had 
to he housed. Should these 
large plants not be wanted, re¬ 
move all the young shoots that 
are not going to bloom as soon 
as this can be done, taking them 
close to the main stem, putting 
one or more into a pot, placing 
them iu a close atmosphere till 
rooted, and giving them the 
treatment mentioned above. 
Smaller plants in 6-incli and 
7 inch pots may be had by plac¬ 
ing three or five good cuttings 
into a pot in early spring, giving 
them glass accommodation till 
mid-July, then placing them in 
the open. But little water in 
winter is necessary. When 
showing bloom, place them in 
an open position in full sun, to 
give the flowers a high colour. - 
J. C. F. 

Old plants In hanging- 
baskets. —Sometimes the need 
for a change of soil in hanging- 
baskets does not appear import¬ 
ant until the season has well ad¬ 
vanced and it is found the plants 
are not making much progress, 
and then the reason is apparent. 
Such a basket I saw the other 
day containing Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums that, through want of 
cutting back and a change of 
soil, were anything but satisfac¬ 
tory. When this happens the 
best plan is to at once turn the 
plants out of the basket, get new 
soil, reline the basket with fresh 
Moss, and make another start, 
cutting the plants back if young 
ones are not to be had. Young 
plants would probably give more 
satisfaction. It is sometimes 
forgotten, in the hurry to get 
the plants into flower, how 
necessary it is to pinch hack the 
plants, for the production <f 
side shoots, which should he 
pegged to the sides of the 
basket us they grow, and so when the plants 
do bloom the baskets will be really recep¬ 
tacles of beauty, and not wire frames with 
here and there a straggling shoot carrying 
flowers. In May there is no difficulty in get¬ 
ting young plants for the purpose, and a few 
weeks under glass will work wonders in the 
matter of growth. A stimulant now' and 
again will help the plants.— Woodbastwick. 

Attention to greenhouse creepers. - 

Climbingiplant|4n_a gr|e'e|nli6w*s»-grow remark¬ 
able fasf. ' One “has onIv to Blink of some of 
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the Passifloras, or Clematises, both of which, 
if they are to be kept under proper control, 
and strong, must be pruned. In addition to 
these there are Cobaea scandens, Lapagerias, 
Bougainvilleas, and Plumbagos, all of which 
grow with great freedom under glass, accord' 
ing to the amount of heat in the house. The 
present month should not be allowed to pass 
without a thorough examination, and all 
weakly shoots at least should be cut away. 
Where other plants are grown in the house a 
creeper-covered roof may prove either help¬ 
ful, or positively harmful- helpful if only a 
moderate number of shoots is retained, and 
too much light is not excluded, but decidedly 
harmful if tlie roof is so covered as to make 
the house dark and gloomy.— Townsman. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Climbers are growing very 
freely now, and the shoots should be thinned 
and regulated from time to time as required. 
Keep an eye upon climbing Roses to apply 
the requisite means of checking insects and 
mildew, should they appear. Pelargoniums 
should have a thin shade where the climbing 
growth does not sufficiently shade them. 
Usually the climbers afford sufficient shade. 
Lapagerias, if planted in a well-drained bed 
of peat and old turf, will require copious sup¬ 
plies of water, and the strong young shoots 
which start away from the Dottom should 
have every encouragement and be protected 
from slugs, which are partial to them. Alum 
dissolved in water will give a blue tint to 
Hydrangeas. Cuttings of the young shoots 
will root now in a little warmth, if kept close 
and shaded, and these will make useful 
flowering stuff next spring. The white 
variety Thomas Hogg requires two years to 
make useful flowering plants, but when fairly 
well grown they rarely fail to produce a num¬ 
ber of gocd flower heads. Herbaceous 
Spiraeas which have come on quietly are 
doing good work now, w’heu well supplied 
with water. For some years we have im¬ 
ported these from Holland, where they have 
plenty of moisture, and, consequently, well 
developed crowns, and they can be purchased 
cheaply, though the carriage comes very 
high. All bulbs and other plants which have 
been forced should be cared for if they are 
to flower again next season. Seed-pods should 
be removed from Rhododendrons aud 
Azaleas, and the plants kept indoors and 
freely syringed till the growths get firm, 
when they may be plunged outside to ripen. 
Hellebores in pots or tubs place outside in 
shady place. Prune back Genistas after 
flowering and repot, if necessary. These will 
grow well in good loam and leaf-mould. 
Acacias will also thrive under similar condi¬ 
tions, but Heaths, Azaleas, and Epacrises 
should have good fibrous peat, and be potted 
firmly, and the collars of the plants not 
buried. Camellias should be potted now, if 
necessary. These will grow very well in loam 
aud peat, if the loam is free from worms. 

8tOVe.— Rooted cuttings of Begonias and 
other winter-flowering plants should be potted 
off as soon as well rooted. If left in the cut¬ 
ting pots too long they get a check, which 
they take a long time to get over, and some 
plants never do get over it. Shift on any 
young plants, either fine-foliaged or flower¬ 
ing, which require more root space, and be 
careful not to overwater and sour the soil. 
More plants are ruined by careless watering 
immediately after repotting than frcm any 
other cause. Use the syringe freely, if the 
water is pure. Large plants with pots full 
of roots which it is inconvenient to repot 
should be helped with a little weak stimu¬ 
lant. This treatment will suit Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants. It will be advis¬ 
able to use the vaporiser occasionally to keep 
the plants free from insects. Have the house 
reasonably dry when the vaporiser is used. 
As a rule, nicotine vapour does not injure 
anything, but the young fronds of Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns are very tender, and once I have 
noticed the young fronds w*ere damaged ; and 
since then I have either moved young 
Maiden-hairs out of ihe* house whefT vaporis¬ 
ing or. cohered thelplantk w.thj Ihefets of 
tissue paper. The pbpA*S/as efftytiVe, as I 


have noticed nothing injured since. Gar¬ 
denias may have liquid-manure in a weak, 
clear state twice a week. Cuttings of the 
young shoots getting a little firm at the base 
will strike freely in the bottom-heat bed now', 
if kept close and shaded. Shade will be 
necessary every bright day now, but remove 
it early in the afternoon. 

Cuoumbers in frames.— Beds 3 feet high 
will do Cucumbers well now, if properly put 
together, and the heat will be steady and 
lasting if made reasonably firm. As the sun 
w’ill do some of (he work, cover the bed with 
2 inches of gocd soil and place hills in the 
centre of each light. A bushel or so will be 
sufficient, as Cucumbers on a hot-bed do 
not require a very great depth of soil. We 
use chiefly loam, if the loam is good, as the 
plants are more prolific in loam and do not 
make so much soft spray. Stop the leaders 
when a couple or three rough leavrs have been 
made, and peg out the young shoots which 
break away, aud at this season very rapid 
progress is made. Cover with mats at night. 
Give a little air early on fine mornings, and 
close with a damp atmosphere by three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Cucumbers on a 
hot-bed will not at present require much 
water beyond sprinkling. 

Urtoommon fruits. —Where there is a com- 
mand of heat and a roomy house Bananas 
may be growm either planted out or in tubs. 
After fruiting, the old plant dies down and 
suckers, which spring up from the bottom, 
will fruit in about twelve months under gocd 
culture, but they must have a stove tempera- j 
ture. They are among the easiest things to j 
grow where the requisite heat and moisture 1 
can be given. With the Banana may be 
associated Passiflora edulis, planted out and 
trained up under the roof on wires, or it may 
be grown in gocd-sized tubs. The fruits of 
the Passiflora are very good preserved whole 
in sugar before they are quite ripe. The 
fruits also make a nice change in the dessert 
when many dishes are wanted. The Guava 
is a very free-fruiting white-flow'ered ever¬ 
green. The fruits make a nice jelly, and 
we have used them at times to make a dish 
when variety was wanted. Guavas will grow 
and fruit freely in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, and do best trained within a foot or so 
of the glass, as in such a position the wood 
is well ripened and the plants very fruitful. 
The Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis) is not 
much grown now, but it fruits freely enough 
treated in the same way as Tomatoes are 
grown, as regards soil and temperature, but 
it fares better if encouraged to branch out. 
It may be planted out w r ith the Tomatoes 
and trained to the wall, or be grown indoors. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Fill up cool 
house as soon as the bedding plants can be 
cleared. The plan we adopt now is to open 
a hole for each plant and surround the roots 
with a little good loam. The expense of tak¬ 
ing out all the soil is too great., but the roots 
of Tomatoes do not run away far if the food 
is near home, and a mulch of manure later 
saves labour in watering. We have had no 
disease since we adopted this plan. I may 
say after the Tomatoes are cleared off the 
houses are filled with winter - flowering 
Chrysanthemums and other things, a coat of 
ashes being usually placed under the pots. 
The borders are seldom dug over, though the 
ground has been trenched deeply in the past. 

I do not believe in crowding. We plant in 
rows 3 feet apart and 18 inches apart in the 
rows. This gives plenty of room for the 
men to work among them. 

Plants in the houses.— How beautiful the 
Cacti are now! Ik is true the flowers do not 
last long, but they follow in succession, and 
will last longer in a cut state than if left on 
the plants. The plants want w r ater freely 
now, and large plants carrying many flowers 
may have weak liquid-manure. The stalks of 
the flowers are not long enough to please an 
aesthetic taste, but they are very beautiful, 
and are a little off the beaten track. 

Outdoor garden. —A light top dressing to 
the plants in the rock garden will be bene¬ 
ficial. It will assist in keeping in the mois¬ 
ture and he otherwise beneficial. Hardy 
Ferns will move now, and new kinds may be 
purchased in pots. Though Ferns like shade, 


the drip of trees is not gqod for them. There 
are alpine trees and shrubs of small stature 
that will give a finish to the rock garden, if 
used judiciously, either as single specimens 
or in groups. The rock garden wdll be speci¬ 
ally interesting now', as many of the most 
beautiful species will be in flower or ap¬ 
proaching that period. The cold winds in 
some districts have done harm to the young 
growths of Roses where there is no shelter, 
and after this severe check will come a heavy 
insect attack ; possibly also mildew may ap¬ 
pear, as it is generally waiting till the 
strength of the plants has been reduced by 
unfavourable weather conditions. Rcscs sel¬ 
dom do well in a wind-swept place, except in 
the case of the hardiest kinds. The Chinas 
seem to stand the bitter winds better than 
most, possibly because they do well on their 
own roots, and can be renew'ed from the 
base. 

Fruit garden.— Plums, Cherries, and Pears 
must be a very thin crop, and bush fruits 
also have suffered. It is reported in low- 
lying districts there have been 14 degs. of 
frost. Apples not yet being in bloom may 
escape, but Plums are, in many places, hope¬ 
less, and Peaches and Apricots, where unpro¬ 
tected, are in a bad way. Things may not be 
quite so bad as they appear, but the effect 
of the late cold weather must be bad under 
any circumstances. We are reminded that 
** Hope springs eternal in the liumnn breast,” 
and perhaps it is fortunate that it is so, for 
there w-ill be plenty of work to get the trees 
into a healthy growing condition and fight the 
insects, wdiich always attack trees which 
have received a severe check. There are 
likely to be blistered leaves in Peaches, 
which must be dealt with promptly. The 
w'orst leaves should be removed and the trees 
thoroughly cleansed with the usual remedies. 
In cold districts disbudding has not yet been 
done, as the wise gardener leaves as much 
foliage as possible to protect the young 
fruits, and instead of removing the shoots 
altogether, pinches them a little to check their 
•growth. Very early Strawberries have suf¬ 
fered, and it is unfortunate when the first, 
flowers are damaged, though we may still 
hope for a crop. 

Vegetable garden.— It has been a rather 
, anxious time for the small man who tries to 
| make a little money by growing early pro- 
i duce- especially early Potatoes and Cauli- 
j flowers. So long as the cold weather lasts 
I every Potato which bursts through the sur¬ 
face should have a little earth drawn over it 
with the hoe to shelter it for the time being. 
Old market gardeners formerly made a good 
deal of use of long, clean straw’ for the early 
crops. The straw, being long, kept out the 
frosty winds, and could easily be drawn aside 
when the sun shone for its warmth to pene¬ 
trate the earth, replacing it again at night. 
In those days there was not so much glass 
as there is now, so it was necessary to be 
painstaking and make the most of very 
humble and simple materials. In raising suc- 
cessional crops of salads and other things 
the maxim of sowing little and often should 
be kept constantly in mind, and such small 
matters as green Mint, Chervil, and Tarra- 
| gon should not be lost sight of. Borage is 
another small subject that is usually enquired 
for when the warm weather comes. In many 
gardens this plant, when once started, 
scatters its seeds everywhere, and there is 
usually plenty of plants without sowing often. 
A few sprays of Balm and Sweet Verbena or 
Aloysia citriodora are generally used for 
flavouring with Borage in the wine-cup. Keep 
the hoe going as muen as possible now. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May SIst .—Mulched double white Pri¬ 
mulas with chopped Sphagnum Moss and 
sand. This is pressed firmly under the 
leaves to induce the roots to work into it, 
and when this takes place the plants are 
divided and potted singly. This plan has 
always been successful with us. Shifted on 
a lot of young plants of hybrid Tobacco. Wo 
find these plants $S^ful na thr conservatory. 
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and they will be shifted into larger pots when 
required. They are strong rooting plants. 

May 22nd. —Some of the hardiest of the 
bedding plants have been planted, and this 
work will be carried on by the flower garden 
staff. Of course, such tender things as 
Heliotropes will not be planted yet, but 
Geraniums, Verbenas, and Lobelias which 
have been hardened by exposure may be got 
out now, and we are giving attention to this 
work. We never plant in very loose ground, 
and light boards are used to secure equal 
pressure. 

May 23rd.— Potatoes are still being 
earthed up as they work through to shelter 
them in case of frost. Attention is given to 
disbudding all fruit-trees which require it, 
especially to Peaches, Apricots, Figs, and 
Grape-Vines, and Tobacco-powder is used 
where insects are present. Every attention 
is given to Globe Artichokes in transplanting, 
mulching, etc., to ensure robust growth that, 
will produce fine flower heads. These plants 
are not allowed to remain long on the same 
spot. 

May 24th. —Basil that was sown under 
glass has been hardened off, and will soon be 
planted out on a warm border. A sowing has 
also been made outside for succession. 
Knotted Marjoram has also been sown, and a 
lot of cuttings of Tarragon that were rooted 
in heat have been hardened off for making a 
new bed outside. New beds of Mint have 
been made to secure roots for forcing in 
winter. Two aspects are used for Mint-beds 
- -one on a warm position to come in early. 

May 25th. —Shifted young Zcnal Geraniums 
into. 5-inch pots to be grown on for late 
blooming. Sowed Celosias for planting in 
the beds in June. The yellow and .crimson 
of the plumosa section make rather pretty 
beds for late summer blooming and are 
usually held in reserve. Made a last plant¬ 
ing of Broad Beans, and both Runner and 
Dwarf Kidney Beans will be planted in suc¬ 
cession till the end of June. 

May 2Gth. —Thinned hardy annuals and 
placed a little mulch of old manure which 
has been well broken up among the plants. 
Young vegetable crops have been thinned to 
meet the purpose for which they are required. 
Medium-sized roots are of more use than 
these of extreme size. For this reason, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Onions, which are sown 
early under glass, we do not sow very early. 
Parsnips, for instance, are coarse and poor 
in flavour when sown early. 


the sun, moon, and earth, and the horizon 
of the observer, which varies with the latitude 
of the place. f 

The bright portion of the moon seen by an 
observer is that part of the illuminated 
hemisphere of the moon which can be seen 
by a person on the earth, and its apparent 
position, whether “on its back” or other¬ 
wise, depends upon the horizon of the ob¬ 
server to which he refers all objects. 

Speaking generally, as one approaches the 
equator the moon, when new, will appear to 
get more and more on its back when near 
setting, and the crescent is, in our latitude, 
most *’ on its back ” in spring, and least so 
in autumn, also the nearer the instant of set¬ 
ting the more it appears on its back. The 
positions of the crescent would be constant 
for the same periods of the year and the same 
distances from the horizon if the moon’s orbit 
or path coincided with the elliptic (the plane 
of the earth’s path round the sun)—the fact 
that it does not cause its position to vary a 
little for the same time of year. 

The point is that the position of the cres¬ 
cent is fixed by considerations having no 
connection with our atmosphere, and, tnere- 
fore, except that spring may be a less rainy 
season than autumn, having no connection 
with the weather. 

One of your correspondents speaks of the 
humidity of. the atmosphere having some 
effect on the position of the crescent. In this 
lie is mistaken. The effect of the atmosphere, 
whether humid or not, is to apparently raise 
by refraction objects to a position above the 
horizon higher than the true position. This 
effect is an increasing one as we approach 
the horizon, and, therefore, the lower cusp 
of the crescent is raised more than the upper 
one. The amount of the difference, even 
quite close to the horizon, would be scarcely, 
if at all, appreciable without instrumental 
means, and at an altitude of a few degrees 
would be infinitesimal. 

The sun, when seen close to the horizon, 
seems to be compressed, like an orange, from 
this cause, its lower boundary being ap¬ 
parently lifted up more than the upper. At 
a small altitude this effect, however, dis¬ 
appears. 

In the refractive effect of the atmosphere 
humidity plays a very small part; tempera¬ 
ture has some effect, but the whole atmos¬ 
pheric effect on the subject in question may 
be neglected. G*o. M. Seabroke. 

Temple Observatory, Rugby. 


Daffodils in Japan.— Can you tell me what 
I am to do to make Daffodils bloom? I have 
a good many of them planted in different 
parts of my garden—in ttie sun, in the shade, 
under trees, on the level, and on banks, some 
are in very damp positions, some in drier; 
the soil is good, I think, as I get good crops 
of Lilies and other flowers. Though planted 
in so many different situations my Daffodils 
give no flowers, though they come up fine 
and strong, and look very healthy. Some of 
the bulbs bloomed in pots the first year, but 
have done nothing since. I do not take my 
bulbs up in summer. Must the ground be 
manured, or do you think it is too rich, or 
must I take the bulbs up? I am afraid it 
may be difficult to tell me what to do, but I 
would follow different suggestions with a few 
bulbs, and watch for results. I am much 
pleased with your paper, Gardening, 
which I have subscribed this year. I find it 
very interesting, and read every line of it, 
though I cannot grow either vegetables cr 
fruit, having no room for these.—J. R. D., 
Kohe , Japan. 

[Perhaps some reader with experience of 
the land may help “ J. R. D.” We venture 
a surmise that the failure is owing to the 
absence of the cool soil in which the Nar¬ 
cissus thrives so well.— Ed.] 


PROVERBS ABOUT THE MOON. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 
Sir,—O n reading the letters cn this sub- 

i 'ect in your issue of the 21st April, I cannct 
lelp writing to say thaft The. apparent posi¬ 
tion of the young mooiLwi|l^^B erjbjejtb^the 
horizon is purely an astronomical ^copsidera- 
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BEES. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

Weather permitting, a good supply of pollen 
and some honey will be obtained by the bees 
at this season from Willows, Poplars, Elms, 
early Pear, and Plum-trees; but as the de¬ 
mand upon the stores will be heavy on account 
of brood rearing going on, syrup should be 
given where needed. This may be made by 
dissolving 7 lb. of sugar in 3 lb. of water, 
slightly boiling, and adding a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, and a pinch of salt. This syrup 
will be of about the consistence of honey, and 
may be given, slightly warm, in a bottle- 
feeder. 

Starting bee-keeping. —The best time to 
begin bee-keeping is in the spring, by obtain¬ 
ing a swarm in May, if possible. If from a 
hive that swarmed last season the swarm will 
contain a young queen. The larger the 
swarm the greater the chance of its doing well. 
It should be removed in the evening of the 
day on which it left the parent hive, and be 
introduced into a frame-hive. In a frame-hive 
we have complete control over the bees, can 
interchange combs and bees from one hive to 
another, can strengthen weak stocks by ex¬ 
changing empty combs for frames of broed 
from strong colonies, and, during the honey 
season can extract stores from the combs; in 
fact, frame-hives are necessary to intelligent 
arid profitable management of bees. The 
frame-hive to be occupied by the swarm 
should be furnished with comb-foundation. A 
cloth or newspaper should then be spread in 
front of it, one end being brought over the 
edge of the alighting-board, and the front of 
the hive raised about 2 inches by a wedge 
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then be taken by both hands, and by a sharp 
and sudden movement the bees shaken on to 
the sheet in front of the frame-hive. In a 
short time it will be found that the bees have 
all entered the hive and clustered. They can 
also, if preferred, be hived in the top' of the 
frame-hive by removing two or three 
frames, and shaking the bees out of the 
skep into the space made by the removal of 
the frames. In either case the frames must 
the next day be reduced to the size of the 
cluster, and enclosed by division-boards in 
order to maintain a high temperature within 
the hive. 

Comb foundation.— This consists of thin 
sheet s of iyax, embossed by the foundation- 
machine to the natural shape of the base of 
the cells, and supplies all the wax needed to 
form the comb. It is very quickly worked out 
by the bees, there being sufficient wax in its 
projecting walls to allow the complete 
lengthening out of the cells. On a swarm 
being put into a hive provided with sheets of 
foundation, it is marvellous in how short a 
time full combs are worked out. Where 
whole sheets are used they are fixed in the 
saw-cut of the top bars, and allowed to hang 
to within J inch of the bottom bar, and $ inch 
of the side bars. To keep the foundation in 
the centre, fixers are used, the iron prongs of 
which keep it in its place. After the founda¬ 
tion is worked out the fixers are removed. If 
whole sheets of foundations are not used a 
strip about 2 inches wide is provided to the 
underside of the top bars. These are taken 
by the bees as a guide from which to work out 
the combs in a perpendicular line within the 
frames. Without this guide the combs would 
be built in such a way as to join the frames to¬ 
gether, and the advantages of the movable 
comb hive lost in consequence. It is well not 
to fix foundation into frames or section-boxes 
until wanted, ns it is liable to become dry and 
brittle. Super-foundation is made thinner 
than that used in the hive, and of very pale 
wax. Large quantities of honey are consumed 
by bees in order to secrete wax for comb 
building. By the use of foundation not only 
is much valuable time saved to the bees, but 
the honey that would be used by them in the 
production of wax is stored up in the hive or 
supers, to the great advantage of the bee¬ 
keeper. 

Brood rearing.— Colonies, left to them¬ 
selves, do not increase rapidly until the honey 
season commences. By brood spreading and 
* feeding we may have strong stocks ready to 
make the mostof the honey-flow, whenever it 
comes, and it must be remembered that suc¬ 
cess in bee-keeping depends upon having 
stocks strong when honey is plentiful. In 
spreading brood the honey cells in the comb 
containing least brood are uncapped and 
placed between two combs containing a larger 
quantity. This causes the queen to deposit 
eggs round the brood, and so extend it to a 
greater distance than that occupied by the 
brood on the other two combs. In about a 
week after the first operation the hive is again 
examined, and those combs containing least 
brood have the honey-cells uncapped, and 
are, in their turn, placed between those con¬ 
taining most brood. When, from the increase 
of young bees, the space begins to be over¬ 
crowded, a frame of empty comb is inserted 
at intervals of a few days. 8. 8. G. 


The National Tulip 8oo!ety (Southern 
Section), following the initiative of other 
horticultural societies, has this year extended 
the schedule to Tulip growers of other than 
the florist’s kinds. Prizes are offered for 
garden Tulips to be shown in vases, also for 
a group of any variety arranged for effect. 
The gold and silver medals of the Royal 
Botanic Society will be awarded for the best 
trade exhibits. It is hoped that this arrange¬ 
ment will bring together lovers of the Tulip, 
and that amateurs and the trade also may 
combine for its success.—W. Peters, Hon. 
Secretary, Hartington Grove , Cambridge. 


Arabia alpina fl.-pl. (Slip ).—No plant is more 
easily incieased by cuttings than this—indeed, 
cuttings may be . put .in at almost any time in a 
half-shaded spot, and nearly everyone will root. It 
can be easily increased by division after flowering, 
and a good stock can be raised with little difficulty 
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OORRESPON DEUCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All comm uTfi cat ions should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jst]tcr only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnical-xtrcet, JDdhorn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more tha n one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming' fruit.- Headers who desire t our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miivl that several ;\tccimens 
in different stages of colour and sire of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received , r an 
several correspondents single sjwcimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unn'jte and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for vases (Horton) — Most free-flowering, i 
soft-wooded plants are suitable for filling vases, i 
Fuchsias, like Rose of Castile, Avalanche, and Mme. 
Cornellisscn, do well as centres, while for drooping 
over the Rides Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Lophosper- 
mum scandens, Mnuraiylya Barclayana, Eccremooar- 
pus seaher, and Cobsea scandens variegata would 
answer. 

Tulips failing (Mrs. Shone).—We are at a loss to 
account for the failure, seeing that the bulb is of 
ood size, healthy, well-rooted, and has produced 
ne, well-developed leaves. You do not say where 
the plants were grown, and it would appear that 
some check in the early stages of bud development 
has been the cause of the failure. Severe frost with 
the flower-bud enveloped in ice for some time may 
have caused it. 

Destroying woodlice (E. A. R. May ).-One of 
the best ways of destroying woodlice is to pour 
boiling water over them, this killing them in a 
wholesale manner if you can find out where they 
congregate. They are also fond of hiding under bricks, 
slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. Lay some of these 
about and lift them every morning. They may also 
he poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in 
water to which arsenic has been added. They can 
also be trapped by folding long strips of paper in 
half lengthwise, smearing one side with treacle and 
beer, and laying them about in the haunts of the , 
woodlice. Their skins are so hard that no insecticide 
will have any effect on them. 

Treatment of Hydrangea (Dumbartonshire).— 
Presumably your Hydrangea is growing in a 5-inch 
pot, and carrying one large head of bloom, though as 
to its size you say nothing. If of the dimensions 
that we think it is, the plant, directly the flowers 
are faded, .should be cut ba« k to about four good 
eyes, which must be encouraged to break out into 


called tongueing the shoot. A flat layering-trowel, 
something like a cheese-knife with a straight edge, 
should be at hand. Insert this in the soil so as to 
make a cut ■about 5 inches or G inches deep, 
'i lien bend the prepared shoot very gently, and fix 
it into the soil with some wooden or wire pegs in 
such a manner that the tongue formed by the cut 
points downwards. See that it rests upon the soil at 
tiie bottom of the opening made by the trowel, then 
press the soi! firmly around the layer with the handle 
of the latter, and the operation is complete. If dry 
weather supervene, a watering now and then will be 
beneficial. The layers make the best plants if 
allowed to remain on the stool two years, although 
they will root more or less freely in twelve months. 
The flower-buds should be removed from the layers 
btfore inserting in the soil. 

FRUTT. 

Fruit-growing books (Crossfell). - You may 
probably find in “The Scientific Culture of Fruit- 
trees,’’ I>u Hreuil, price 3s. Sid., “ Th.' Book of the 
Peach," H. \Y. Ward, price 2*. yd., which dcs« ribes 
practically same treatment as tin- Apricot needs, and 
•* The Art of Budding ami Grafting,'' by Charles Hal- 
tet,price 2s. 9d.,sueli special information as you need. 
These any bookseller could get you. A good 
deal of very helpful information respecting the 
culture and training of fruit-trees is given from time 
to time in Gardening, and clear questions relating 
thereto sent us will always receive attention. 

Vine foliage scalded (Great Crosby ).-The 
foliage has been scalded through the ventilation not 
being properly attended to. Scalding generally oc¬ 
curs after the berries are thinned and during the ex¬ 
hausting process of stoning. All this time there is 
a great strain upon the Vines, especially upon the 
fruit-hearing laterals, as if any burning does occur 
it is generally the fruit-bearing laterals which receive 
the injury, and which can ill afford to lose one leaf. 
A thin moisture settles upon the foliage at night, 
and if this should not be dissipated early on bright 
and sunny mornings by ventilation carefully applied, 

! or before the sun raises the temperature, scalding or 
I burning will ensue. In all vineries early and careful 
ventilation is what is needed, this being put on by 
i degrees. Allowing the temperature to rise suddenly 
without any or little ventilation being on, and then 
1 putting on a great amount, will surely result in 
| burnt foliage through the rapid evaporation of 
, moisture. See also the article on "Grape Scalding," 

I in this issue, p. 153. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wireworm and lime (Calcarium).— We fear a 
top-dressing of either quick or slaked lime given to 
ground containing wireworm and at once hoed in 
will not appreciably affect wireworm. The snot dress¬ 
ing dug in may do some good, but hardly much. A 
dressing of gas lime at the rate of two* bushels to 
three rods of ground, strewn over it in November, 
allowed to lie a few weeks to break fine, then fresh 
spread and dug in, is the best destroyer of wire- 
worm. You may now set traps, and perhaps catch 
many of them by putting in here and there between 
the rows of Potatoes good-sized pieces of Mangel 
Wurtzel, Swede Turnip, or Beet, fixing a stick to 
each and letting its top stand out. of the ground. 
Th n s<\ if lift id once a week, may prove to be verit¬ 
able traps for the wireworm. They would also no 
doubt attract these pests from the Potatoes. 


in light, shallow soils, being liable to cause harm on 
strong, retentive soils, unless used in strict modera¬ 
tion, although not absolutely necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of fine Asparagus. Salt is a good labour 
economiser, as strewn in moderation on light soil 
beds it destroys weeds and saves hand weeding. 
Summer mulching is too little regarded, nothing 
being more suitable where artificial stimulants arc- 
applied than spent Mushroom-manure. 

Pig -manure (South Middlesex).—You have been 
wrongly informed as to pig-manure being poor. It 
is, on the contrary, owing to the varied nature of 
the food with which these animals are fed, very rich 
in nitrogen, and when saved from pigs which are 
well fed. ana allowed to undergo a certain amount 
of fermentation to induce decomposition before being 
used, it is then more valuable than either horse or 
cow-manure. As to whether it is a suitable manure 
for your garden mil Rose-trees, we are unable to say, 
seeing that you do not state what the eharaeter 
of your soil is, and whether the Roses are in robust 
health or the reverse. For a very light or sandy soil 
it would not be so suitable for Bores as well-decom¬ 
posed cow-manure, owing to its being of a more heat¬ 
ing nature than the latter; but for soils of medium 
and heavy textures it is very suitable. Seeing that 
pig-manure is difficult to obtain in quantity, and tak¬ 
ing into ccnsideration that it possesses such valuable 
fertilising propel ties, the price you were charged per 
load, provided it was in fit condition for immediate 
use, is, we consider, a fair one. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

A. A.— Kindly send some further particulars as to how 
and where you are growing the Tomatoes, and then we 

will do our best to help you.- L. ll. --You will find an 

article, “ Hints on Hybridising," in our issue of Nov. 28, 
15)03, p. 493, which can be had of the publisher, ]>ost free, 
for Ud. Any of the Melons grown here should do in 
S. Africa, but it is very difficult to advise as to culture. 

- St. John's, Jersey. —1, The Mountain Ash is not 

diiveious ; 2, The Christmas Rose to which you refer is 
Helleborus niger angustifolius, which can l*e had of any 
hardy plant nurseryman. C. IP. F. The only thing 
you can do is to frequently skim the slime off.- .V. J . K. 

- Please send a sample of the blossom with the insects 
thereon, and wo will then be the better able to help you. 

- A. II. Wolley-Dod. We think tfie trouble is due to 

frost and cold winds.-/*. II. Robinson.- Von will find 

an exhaustive article dealing with the culture of Water¬ 
cress in our issue of August 20, 1904, a copy of which can 

Is? had of the publisher, post free, for lAd.- II. G, 

Purvis. -Either of the two books you mention will 
answer. You do not require l*oth. .4. ,S. A. See 
article “ Peach-trees- their present, wants,” in issue of 
May 12, p. 140, and also reply to “A. W< dehouse." re 
“ Peach leaves blistered," in same issue, p. 148. We have 
never seen Peach-trees so badly infested with green-fly. 

- - Sorter, Hants. It would l*> advisable to crop lightly 
so as to encourage the trees to root and grow freely. Thin 
the blossoms, as this will l»e beneficial to the growth of the 

trees.-,V oeiee, Hants. You will find an article dealing 

fully with the Hardy Heaths in our issue of Anril 2Gth, 
1902, p. llo, a copy of which can, vve think, l*e had from 
the publisher, price lid., post free. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


growth as soon as possible by standing the plant in 
a good position in the greenhouse, or, failing this, a 
frame, if you have one. If only the window of a 
dwelling-house is available the plant may be stood 
in the best position you have, and directly the young 
shoots commence to push from the latent buds it 
should be repotted into a G-inch pot. For this a 
compost of two thirds loam to one third leaf-mould 
and dry cow-manure mixed, with a sprinkling of 
sand, is very suitable. After potting, the plant may 
be kept under rover till the roots have taken hold 
of the new' soil, when a good sunny position out-of- 
doors is best for it. When outside and growing 
freely, it will, as the pot gets filled with roots, need 
plenty of water, and an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. After being out down, 
several shoots may break away, hut three good shoots 
are as much ns a plant in a 6-inch pot should be 
allowed to carry. In the autumn the plant must be 
removed to a place where it is just clear of frost, 
and during the winter will need only sufficient water 
to keep the soil slightly moist; but with the return 
of spring an increased amount of moisture at the 
roots, comhined with a higher temperature, will soon 
cause leaves and flowers to develop. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Growths on Lime-tree-leaves (Novice, Hants). 
—The curious growths on the leaves of the Lime- 
tree you send are galls, commonly known as nail 
galls. They are formed by a very small mite (Phy¬ 
topus tiliac). The only way to destroy the pest is to 
gather the infested leaves and burn them. The Ivy- 
leaves you send are covered with scale, which is the 
cause of the filth on the leaves. Strip off every 
leaf, and then syringe the plant with some good 
insecticide. 

Propagating hardy Rhododendrons (T. John¬ 
son ).—The best method of propagating them is by 
layers. This is far better than grafting. Layered 
plants make the handsomest bushes, and, of course, 
one is not troubled with suckers of the ponticum or 
other kinds employed as stocks. The layers may be 
put down in spring, preferably March or April, and 
again in early autumn. Peat with a quantity of 
sand added is the best soil in which to insert the 
I*\ve r «. The lower branches must be utilised for the 
purpose. If they cannot readily be brought down to 
the ground, you may cut a notch halfway through 
the branch, so that it will bend but not break away 
totally from the parent piling Last season’-# growths 
make the best lay rs. Strip off few of [he^lower 
leaves, tQjen take tjie_- slpot-ii like J’^nd and 
make a cut rboiit l.| inr»Vs-m v lrnetii j0U.n IHsharp 
k'llife lip the centre of the shoot ThiAb*Heehuie;illv 


I Feeding Tomatoes ( T . G. Tredcnnick).—You w ill 
| do wrong if you make your Tomato soil too rich, 
j It is far better to have it composed largely of fairly 
i good loam, if you are growing the Tomatoes in pot's 
1 or boxes, with a little well-decayed manure and some 
bone meal added to the soil. The best time to feed 
is when the fruits are set and swelling, as then a 
little manure helps them. Mix the cow and horse- 
manure with soil and sprinkle the hone meal on the 
surface once a fortnight, watering it in afterwards. 
The fowl-manure must be used very carefully, 
only sprinkling it lightly on the surface,*then water¬ 
ing it in. This also may be used as a liquid manure 
by placing a bag in a very large tub and filling up 
with water, diluting it before using. Too much feed¬ 
ing and watering often cause the fruits to crack, 
and then they soon spoil. 

Cucumbers unsatisfactory (T. G. Tredennick). 
Cucumbers to he fruitful must have the point of the 
shoots pinched frequently; if left to grow uncheektd 
they produce leaves in plenty, but none or but little 
fruit. Never allow them to suffer from want of water, 
nor to be scorched with the sun from want of a 
little shade. Dense shade, however, is not good; but 
as the days vary—one sunny and another overcast — 
they suffer unless carefully ventilated. A little lime- 
wash or whiting sprinkled on the glass just sufficient 
to break the sun is enough. Give manure-water only 
when they are in bearing, as to give them stimulants 
when without fruit encourages them to grow the 
stronger and promote barrenness. When carrying a 
goodly quantity of fruit add a little fresh soil to 
the bed over the roots as they spread. Syringe the 
plants in the afternoon when you close the house, 
and do this before the sun goes off the house, so 
that in closing you store some sun-heat to carry 
them on through the night. One of the most im¬ 
portant points is, as before named, the pinching of 
the shoots. The best of plants will fail if this is 
neglected. 

Asparagus-beds in summer f.1. SandeV).— How- 
many gardeners are most careful to manure their 
Asparagus-beds in autumn or winter, when frequently 
in heavy soils such does more harm than good, yet 
ignore altogether the more rational way of feeding 
during the crowing season. Administered at that 
period the roots get the benefit of either farmyard 
liquid, an excellent stimulant for Asparagus, or an 
approved fertiliser applied on the surface and washed 
home just when they are able to assimilate it. The 
effect is soon seen in improved growth. Fish-mamire 
is a capital dressing for this crop, as also is nitrate 
of soda; but care is n»- f ‘««‘d in the application of 
t hr* latter. lit I !•- and often being be-t. It is s-ifesi 


Names Of plants.— M. I)., Col wall. - Cheiranthus 
ulviinuH. K. (. T. The American Mohr Pink (Phlox 
suimlata) ; 2, Heal-all (Rhodiola rosea); 3, The Cypress 
Spurge (Euphorbia Cyparissia). Reader. 1, White 
Book Cress (Arabis alhida); 2, We think a starved sjieei- 
nien of the lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor). Mrs. 
Wilkin. 1, Common Blue Bell (Seilla nutans); 2. SejMa 
nutans alba. Berry. The Bird Cherry (Primus Pudu*). 

Mrs. S. Lucy, Star Hyacinth (Seilla anneua).- 

Miss Acton. - < Vlngyne eristata. II.C.J. The Com¬ 
mon Comfrey (Symphytum officinale)- Please send n 

s]x*eimen in flower.- Tac. 1, Lonieera involuerata (.-yn. 

L, l/edebouri); 2, Spirrea eanescens ; 3, Cytisus raeemosus. 


Catalogue received.- T. \V. Fletcher, Kinder. 

ley, Notts. — List of Chrysanthemums and Ihthlias, 


Rich Collection 
15 Half Hardy Annuals 
for 


Present Sowing outdoors. 

Cut. No. No. Seeds. 

1449 Mask Flower, lovely shailt-s of scarlet 2U) 

1157 1*ove-lu s-bleeding, an old favourite.500 

1724 Victoria Asters, fine mixed colours .. 50 

1928 Thorn Apple, handsome showy Duturus 50 

2078 Immortelle, dainty everlasting flowers 250 

2133 Improved Crystal Palace Lots-lia, deep blue .. 1.800 

2210 Ten-week Stocks, finest double mixed 100 

2301 lee Plant, interesting plunt from the Caj>e . . 2,500 

2311 Musk, n large, Gloxinia-flowered strain .. 1,000 

2315 Marvel of Peril, brilliantly varied in colour .. 50 

2343 Tobacco plant, sweetly scented white flowers .. 7,'0 

2415 Petunia, splendid dwarf mixed colours f0 

2452 Purslane, intense Boarlet and rich yellow- .. fW 0 

2546 French Marigold, dwarf, mixed colours 2< 0 

2564 Verliena, a choice selection, fine habit 1(0 


One Packet of each, post free, 1/1. 
Catalogue Id. Packet Seeds, 250 
pag(‘s, po e t.frcc h t 9 all applicants. 


Tll CbRNft&# 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES. 

There iu no indication that the taste for 
Tomatoes is declining. So far from that being 
the case, it is very evident from the desire 
showrn on every hand by people who have 
but the smallest gardens to grow a few plants 
that the taste is rather increasing than 
diminishing. That is, indeed, well, and it is 
for raisers of new varieties to cater, so far as 
possible, for the development of that taste 
until for the British people they have made 
the Tomato an indispensable article of food. 
Admitted that owing to the tender character 
of the plants it is not easy to secure for a few 
months of winter fruits from them that are 
very acceptable. Sun-heat and light are in¬ 
dispensable to the production of agreeable 
nicely-flavoured fruit, and such elements are 
scarce during the dull months of winter. But 
Tomatoes are essentially hot weather fruits. 

It is a matter beyond question that out of 
the number of varieties that are in commerce 
w'e have many that are wonderful croppers. 
It is, indeed, doubtful whether in the limited 
length of some 4 feet to 5 feet of single 
stem it is possible for any plant to produce a 
heavier weight of fruit than a good Tomato 
plant does, and so far as that plant is con¬ 
cerned it is very doubtful whether its present 
capacities can ever be excelled. We have, too, 
many varieties that produce fruits of the 
roundest and most handsome shape conceiv¬ 
able. Of the II odd varieties grown for trial 
at Wisley last year hardly one did not 
give very heavy crops and beautiful form. 
The F.C.C. awarded to Carter’s Sunrise was 
not in recognition of its great productiveness 
or the beauty of its fruit so much as for the 
remarkable evenness of size and form seen in 
the fruits on the respective racemes, which 
hung so freely from every plant. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that this year the variety is 
reproducing that special characteristic. It 
was a feature that removed the variety some¬ 
what from the general strain of Tomatoes, 
aud, perhaps, that was all. If what so far 
has been written be accepted as exact, in what 
direction, therefore, may we look for yet 
further improvements in Tomato fruits? There 
seem to be only two such directions. One is 
to develop greater flavour, so as to make the 
Tomato much more than it now is, an appe¬ 
tising dessert fruit. The second is to increase 
materially flesh solidity. That we may ever 
make the Tomato a hardier plant than it now 
is seems highly improbable. Over 300 years 
cultivation of the Potato in Britain has not 
increased its hardiness one tithe, and the 
Tomato must be placed in the same category. 
Happily the Tomato lends itself to house cul¬ 
ture with exceeding facility, and so remark¬ 
able has been the results of that form of cul¬ 
ture that even Grapes and Cucumbers have 
been largely displaced to make way for the 
popular exotic from South America. Can 
raisers now devote themjaeiyes solely to the 
creation in the fruit of Enhanced flare u r and 
of greater solidity of fieskL.lHeL sjft^wkAary 
pulp and seeds are not desirable food laments. 


We want these materially reduced in bulk, 
and their place taken by an Apple-like flesh, 
that shall be soft, pleasant, and nutritious 
food. As to higher flavour, there may be more 
difficulty in imparting that, yet how "desirable 
such flavour is. Some of the very small 
kinds do undoubtedly excel the large fruiters 
in flavour. Those varieties might well be 
utilised for such purpose. Certainly the 
larger the fruits the farther do they seem re¬ 
moved from table excellence. A. D. 


PLANTING CELERY. 

To secure well-formed heads of Celery much 
depends upon the planting and other details 
connected therewith. Celery heads should 
be of medium size and solid. Large heads of 
Celery are all very well as regards outward 
appearance, but the experienced cultivator 
knows that these are very deceptive, mere 
bulk being all that they can lay claim to, as 
rarely indeed are these of good quality, the 
stalks being tough and pithy, and also decay¬ 
ing rapidly. The first consideration is the 
trenches, and in the preparation of these 
judgment is needed. For instance, on cold 
soils it would be a great mistake to form 
these deep, or such as may be considered suit¬ 
able for light and consequently warmer land. 
There may not be so much difference notice¬ 
able in the case of the earlier crops, but with 
the main or late batch it is decidedly so. This 
being planted low down, it is more under the 
influence of damp, consequently decay is apt 
to set in earlier. Especially is this the case 
if the late autumn and early winter should 
prove to be wet. Of course, I do not advise 
going to the extreme in any case, but, accord¬ 
ing to my experience and observation, Celery 
trenches are very often prepared too deep, and 
not only too deep, but the rows are much 
closer together than they should be, with the 
result that there is not sufficient soil for earth¬ 
ing. Certainly sufficient might be secured 
for the blanching, but not enough to keep out 
frost, and I look upon soil as one of the best 
protectors of Celery from frost. I leave more 
space between the rows than is generally re¬ 
commended, but even with this extra space I 
only procure sufficient soil for earthing. The 
intermediate space is never wasted, as along 
the top of each ridge a row of Lettuces is set 
out, and these having the advantage of a free 
circulation of air succeed admirably until far 
on in the autumn. The space I leave be¬ 
tween the rows is 5 feet 6 inches, and where 
double cropping is not practised, 6 inches or 
9 inches less. To accommodate a single row 
of plants, the width of the trench should be 
15 inches. I cannot see any advantage in 
having wider trenches so as to accommodate 
a double row of plants, especially where they 
are to stand the winter, as on account of the 
wider top this is more open to wet. With 
single rows the soil in the process of earthing 
may be brought up more sharply, so that the 
rains run off. 

The distance ar>art and width of trenches 
are only part of tne routine, as the composi¬ 
tion of the rooting medium has to be taken 


into account. Now to take out the soil from 
the trenches to the depth of 9 inches or 1 foot 
and place it on each side, afterwards forking 
into the bottom the quantity of manure in¬ 
tended to be used, will not grow good Celery 
if the subsoil is of very indifferent quality. 
Nor is a superabundance of manure of any 
real benefit. Enough, and no more, for 
giving the plants a good start is what is re¬ 
quired, growth being afterwards encouraged 
by ample watering when needed, a soaking of 
liquid manure occasionally and light sprink¬ 
lings of salt, these latter being a real aid to 
free growth. Large quantities of manure at 
the time of planting result in a gross growth. 
The soil having been taken out to the depth 
of 9 inches or 1 foot, as the case may be, the 
bottom of the trench should be first forked 
over, and over this be laid a layer of solid 
manure, surfacing this with burnt refuse to 
the depth of an inch. On top of this place 
3 inches of the best soil taken out. 

All our Celery trenches are now prepared, 
the different batches being planted as soon as 
ready. Overgrown plants, besides moving 
badly, often receive a very severe check, and 
if it does not result in bolting, the hearts do 
not afterwards come well up. Plants that 
have been pricked out into a suitable and 
holding root medium always lift well when 
this operation is not left too long. In taking 
up the plants remove all small leaves and in¬ 
cipient suckers clustering about the base, as 
if such should be neglected it entails a lot of 
work in removing them whilst the plants are 
in full growth, and if these are allowed to 
form they draw off strength from the main 
heart. Care must also be taken that the balls 
of soil are well moistened at planting time, 
this being well seen to over night. If they 
should be planted with the halls in a dry 
state it takes a lot of water to penetrate after 
planting. Plant rather firmly, putting the 
plants 8 inches or 9 inches apart, a soaking 
of water afterwards settling the soil about the 
roots. A few sprinklings in the evening will 
also assist greatly in establishing the plants. 


SPRING CABBAGES. 

I MADE reference recently to the comparative 
lack of complaints with respect to premature 
Cabbage bolting. A few clays since, when 
in the fine kitchen garden at Hackwood Park, 
Basingstoke, I saw a breadth of not less than 
3,300 plants put out last September from a 
July sowing, not one of which had bolted. 
On inquiry I found the breadth comprised two 
varieties only—April and Flower of Spring. 
A more perfect stock of either I have never 
seen, not a single plant being other than true 
to the variety named. The gardener said that 
he grew these varieties only each year now, 
and found that bolters were never produced. 
Certainly that was high tribute to the stand¬ 
ing merits of those named. The April had 
largely been cut, and Flower of Spring was 
fully ready. Prettier small hearts of the most 
acceptable description could not well have 
been found. The rows of ^plants were 
15 inches apart T and the plants 12 inches 
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apart in the rows. So planted a rod takes 
about 1200 plants, really a very profitable crop. 
Such Cabbages are well worth Id. each, thus 
representing roughly a produce or crop, with 
deductions, of 15s. per rod. Such a crop 
being cut and cleared by the middle of May 
enables the ground to be used for other crops, 
and thus becomes doubly productive. I did 
learn, however, of two or three gardens where 
other varieties of Cabbages were grown, a 
considerable proportion of bolters having been 
in evidence; hence it was evident bolting 
was existent, even if not in such abundance 
as in some previous years. Possibly more at¬ 
tention is now being given to varieties, as 
there can be no question but that certain 
ones, such as those named, do not bolt, whilst 
there are others which do bolt habitually. 

A. D. 


WITLOOF CULTURE IN BELGIUM. 

In spite of the good quality of many of the 
vegetables we have, the attempt is sometimes 
made to bring in new kinds of little value ; 
but in the case of this recently-introduced 
vegetable we think it is a real gain. It comes 
in at a time of the year when green and whole¬ 
some vegetables are scarce, it is hardy and 
easy to cultivate, has a good and distinct 
flavour, and is useful in various forms of 
cookery. Although of such easy culture, and 
coming from a hardy mother like the common 
Chicory, all our supplies come to us from a 
continental source, and, naturally, owing to 
transit and markets, and other conditions, 
we do not always get it in a fresh or good 
state. There is no reason whatever why it 
should not be cultivated in our country both 
for private use and for the market, and, there¬ 
fore, the following article on Witloof culture 
as carried on in Belgium may be useful to our 
readers : — 

Witloof is a Flemish word, signifying white 
leaf, and the fact of the production of 
blanched Chicory having been long a special 
industry of the environs of Brussels accounts 
for the other name of Chicoree de Bruxelles. 

Soil.— The soil about Brussels is a sandy- 
clav, the sand predominating. In such the 
roots do not attain the dimensions of those 
cultivated in clay soil; but strong roots do 
not necessarilv produce the strongest heads. 
The soil should be fertile, but not too much 
manured. A medium fertility produces firm 
heads. One dressing of farm manure before 
the winter, well worked in, is the best pre¬ 
paration. The soil should be well broken up ; 



Witloof or Lar^e Brussels Chicory. 
(One-third natural size.) 


this in order to keep the roots from becoming 
forked. 

SEED. —It is essential the seeds should be 
those of the right variety, as otherwise there 
can be no good result. The true variety is 
characterised by a long conical root, rounded 
collar, and long, erect, slightly-dentated leaf. 
Too large a collar tends to produce a lot of 
small shoots instead of one solid head. The 
seed bearers are wieked_ out i| forcing 
time,[(the besthbefcg s^fffc apaffl a^'d kept 
in soil in cold fnhtresV^for Jwantrng out 
in March or April. The seen is sown 


in May, after the soil has been broken up, 
either broadcast or in lines, rather closer 
than will ultimately be the case, in order to 
provide for any losses that may occur ; and is 
afterwards covered over with a ljglit covering 
(less than an inch) of soil. At the end of 
eight days or so the shoots first begin to ap¬ 
pear. The first thinning then takes place, I 
leaving a space of 3 inches by 4 inches be- ' 
tween, and later on (as regards those sown in 
lines), about 9 inches apart between the lines, 
and 6 inches or 7 inches between the plants. 

Culture. —Frequent hoeing will be neces¬ 
sary to keep the soil moist until the leaves are 
able to give the requisite cover and shade. 
If need be, vegetation can be quickened by 
applications of liquid and chemical dressings, 
such as nitrate of soda (1 cwt. or so to the 
acre). Plants run to seed and weeds should 
be pulled up as fast as they appear 
Putting into trenches. —This takes 
place in September and October. Care 
is taken that no ends of roots are left 
in the soil, as they would sprout again after 
the winter, and give trouble. The leaves are 
cut away an inch or so from the collar, and the 
root is curtailed to 7 inches or 8 inches to fit 
the trenches. The trenches are about 
3 feet 3 inches in width throughout, in order 
to secure uniformity of temperature. The 
roots are put in standing, side by side, and 
slightly inclined backwards. The trench is 
made more or less deep to suit the degree of 
moisture in the soil. In ordinary soil it is 
dug so that the collars of the roots shall be 
some 3 inches or 4 inches below the surface. 
In a moist soil the roots are placed above the 
level. The roots are then covered with a 
layer of loose soil about 7 inches deep. The 
soil is an important factor. The layer should 
compress the leaves, which once freed from it 
will open out and give a thick vegetation ; but 
it should not be too heavy, or the effect will 
be to crush the head and prevent its growth ; 
nor too light, as that would produce long, 
loose heads. With strong soils one gets good 
roots, but it becomes necessary to use other 
material for covering the trenches. The soil 
for this is taken from the trenches when they 
are dug lower than the level of the soil; or 
from between the trenches when they are 
made above the soil level. A space of about 
3 feet 3 inches is allowed between the 
trenches. The trenches are all completed at 
the time of pulling up the roots. In winter 
the unforced trenches are protected with a 
light layer of leaf or litter. If heat is not 
used the Witloof comes in March and April. 

Forcing. -The time for this is October to 
April. It lasts about three weeks, depending 
on the season, the weather, and the heating of 
the beds. In forcing, manure is used to cover 
the trench, edges included. Horse manure is 
considered the best for this, but as fresh and 
pure it would be too strong and heavy, then 
mix the dung of other farm animals w ith it, and 
also leaveB and debris of plants, etc. The 
temperature can be taken by means of a tlicr 
mometer, but the practice of cultivators is to 
thrust in a stake, which is left in the bed, 
and withdrawn from time to time in order to 
test the temperature, or the hand only is 
thrust in for that purpose. Too high a tern 
perature would burn the shoots; on the 
other hand, too low a temperature would pre 
vent the proper development of the heads. 
The depth of the bed varies according to the 
heat of the manure or litter, from between 
6 inches and 18 inches; also it varies to suit 
the outside temperature— e.y., in frosty 
weather it is made deeper. During rain, 
snow, hail, and also to prevent loss of heat, 
the beds are further protected by means of 
straw mats and hurdles, which are removed 
when the weather changes. The manure is 
also stirred from time to time in order to let 
in air, or is added to or partly removed to 
suit the weather. Sometimes it is necessary 
to make up a bed with fresh dung if it fails to 
ensure the requisite temperature. 

Gathering. —This takes place when the 
heads are of the required size. The trench is 
laid open, the root is taken hold of with one 
hand, and with the other hand the head is de¬ 
tached by taking hold of it at the base and 
giving it a sharp inclination. The brown 
outer leaves are then removed without wetting 


the heads, which are then piled up horizon¬ 
tally in baskets, and despatched to their 
destination. The rest of the roots serve as 
fodder for horses, cows (in the latter case they 
are said to impart an agreeable flavour to the 
milk), pigs, etc. 

As a vegetable for winter use, when fresh 
vegetables are scarce, and being, moreover, 
considered very wholesome, there is always 
an increasing demand for Witloof. In the 



villages north of Brussels the farmers for the 
most part devote themselves to the culture of 
Chicory for winter forcing. Statistics show 
that over 500 acres are under this crop. Many 
cultivators in the neighbourhood of Brussels 
are willing to pay a rent of from £16 to £20 
per hectare. A syndicate undertakes to col¬ 
lect the baskets and to forward to the home 
and foreign markets. France and Holland, 
England and Germany, are the principal con¬ 
sumers abroad.-A d. Buyssens, Ifevuc llor- 
ticole. 


Pricking out. By this is meant dibbling 
into nursery lines 3 inches asunder such 
plants of the Brassica family as Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, etc., 
so as to get nice sturdy plants to put out in 
permanent quarters presently, the plants lift¬ 
ing with a mass of fibrous roots and feeling the 
removal but little, even should a dry time set 
in, if carefully lifted with a trowel and the 
ball of roots and soil squeezed with the hands, 
and as earefully planted. 'There is a vast 
difference in such plants compared with those 
drawn from a crowded seed-bed, and put in 
with a dibber, often during very hot weather, 
when it is difficult to transplant with any 
measure of success. Not so when the plants 
have been treated as here recommended, be¬ 
cause they go on with little or no check, and 
are able to withstand the slugs ns well as dry- 
ing winds far better than plants that natu¬ 
rally get drawn and weak if allowed to remain 
in the seed lines.— Devonian. 

Parsley. —Get early sowings thinned in 
good time, and if thought fit these may be 
transplanted after making good any failings 
in the lines. As seed is not expensive it is 
much wiser to make a second sowing early in 
June, this to be the winter crop. The ground 
must be fairly rich to grow large fronds, if one 
may use such a term, and each plant, whether 
when thinned or .transplanted, requires quite 
6 inches of space to develop its true char¬ 
acter. Besides, the plants retain their foliage 
very much better than when crowded to¬ 
gether ; the flat hoe can be more expedi¬ 
tiously plied amongst them, and the plants are 
much better able to withstand severe weather. 
It is always best to be prepared, as Parsley is 
in daily demand.—J. M. B. 

Index to Volume XXVII -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. dach, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3id.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be bad of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
1 lisher,'"po8t free,"2s. for tne"t\<<3. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CAMELLIA AS A HARDY SHRUB. 
The Camellia is so often grown in pots that, 
little thought is given to it out-of-doors. Yet 
it is hardier than some of our common ever¬ 
green shrubs. The cultivation of the Camellia 
in pots having gone a little out of use, and as 
indoors it did not always do well unless the 
plants were planted out in large houses, we 
have arrived at this state of things that, in 
many places, we see it well grown neither in¬ 
doors nor out. If neglected or forgotten in 
the house, and not seen out of doors, we lose 
the charm of oue of the handsomest shrubs of 
temperate climes, both for the effect of its 
foliage and its brilliant flowers, yet there are 
many places over half our country at least 
where the Camellia can be grown well as a 
shrub. In some parts of the south, and near 
the sea generally, Camellias grow as freely as 
Hollies. They would thrive Jmuch farther 
north if they had a fair chance. The old 
plants on the north wall at Chiswick 
in the Thames Valley, which flowered 
so well for many years, proved how 
hardy and enduring the shrub is. In 
all valleys plants suffer more from 
cold in "winter, so that the gardens 
where there is some diversity of sur¬ 
face, and on the sides of hills, their 
growth would be safer. A mistake 
has been made in the adoption of the 
double to the exclusion of the single 
kinds, and iu the Camellia, especially 
in its outdoor aspect, we doubt if the 
double flower is an improvement. In 
fact, the single Camellias are more 
beautiful in colour and varied depth 
of flower surface, and there is no 
doubt that many beautiful single 
kinds which would have graced our 
gardens, have been thrown away in 
the past in the chase after double 
varieties. In a cool climate like our 
own the double flower does not open 
so well out-of-doors, and everything 
points to the superiority of the single 
Camellia in its pure and decided and 
varied colours. Hitherto, in plant¬ 
ing out, most people have only taken 
the warmest positions, so that while 
the wood ripened well, the flower on 
the other hand was exposed too soon 
to our early February suns, and 
suffered all the more. In the plants 
on the north wall at Chiswick we 
have proof that a northern exposure 
will often suit perfectly, and those 
who wish to plant the Camellia 
should do so iu a variety of aspects, 
and even favour the northern and 
eastern ones. As to soil, we have 
known the plant to grow in the 
coarsest rubbish, and it is not difficult 
anywhere if we avoid lime. 

Sir F. T. Barry has well shown in 
his garden at St. Leonard’s Hill, 

Windsor, that, it is not only in the 
favoured southern counties that suc¬ 
cess with the Camellia may be had. He 
has many plants thriving out-of-doors 
iu all aspects; they flower beautifully 
in spring and early summer, and even ripen 
fertile seeds from which plants have been 
raised. This being so, it should surely be 
easy for growers in favoured districts to raise 
and offer stocks of w'ell-grown plants ; fail¬ 
ing these, supplies may be looked for where 
the Camellia is commonly grown as a shrub, 
as in Italy, Western France, Madeira, and 
Japan. In the Isle of Wight, too, and coasts 
near, the success is most marked, the bushes 
flowering as profusely as they do in Madeira 
on the hills, where we have seen fine planta¬ 
tions. At Osborne they do remarkably well ; 
but of all spirited planters of the Camellia the 
late Lord Falmouth was the chief. Having 
confidence in the growth of the Camellia at 
Tregothnan he collected plants from many 
sources, with a most interesting and remark¬ 
able result. Of these, however, and of other 
plantations in the soufli^vesi W«? 
FitzherbBMt;iWh&3tbffw \jLhf fc_Jc w«Jj^[tell 
us in a future number. fj 


HEDGES AND SHELTERS OF HOLLY. 
Our country is fortunate in having as a wild 
tree the most beautiful evergreen of 
western Europe, and one denied to much of 
the country in central and northern Europe 
and a vast region in North America, where it 
will not withstand the winters. In too many 
places in our country thero is the unfortu¬ 
nate use of the iron fence, which has neither 
beauty nor endurance, and is useless for shel¬ 
ter. A well-made live fence will last three 
times as long as an iron one ; and of all pos¬ 
sible living evergreen fences the best is Holly 
iu close, but not stiffly-clipped, lines. Better 
still is the free, undipped Holly hedge, as it 
makes a fine shelter as well as a good back¬ 
ground. Where land is not valuable—either 
from its poverty or elevation or other reasons 
—it matters little whether the hedge is 
I clipped or not, especially round woodland 
and for cutting off woods from pasture fields. 
For such a case, the finest hedge is that of 
undipped Holly, because then we get its 
! fruit and protection and fine form. Such 


are the soils it delights in most. On flat 
ground the site intended for the Holly hedge 
should be trenched and manured before the 
time of planting, but the chief thing is to 
have the soil open and fertile, and nothing 
can be better as an addition than well-rotted 
farmyard-manure; the same should be used 
for mulching after planting, but any mulch 
is better than none, even grass or weeds, or 
litter. The ordinary raised bank made for 
fences in many districts of the south is per- 
paration enough. The distance between the 
plants should be at least a foot, and, if they 
are very bushy, fifteen inches apart will be 
close enough. In order that they may stand 
firm and upright, they should be trodden 
gently immediately after the roots are 
covered. For the first two seasons the hedge 
will require no pruning, but after the third 
year such parts of the sides as become broad 
and irregular had better be clipped uni¬ 
formly. We say clipped, meaning by the 
hedge shears, for the Holly is too thick and 
its leaves too numerous to allow of its being 


Camellia from the open air in a Surrey garden. 


hedges might be either of Holly alone or 
mixed with Sloe or t^uick. Where from the 
nature of the soil it is not easy to raise 
Hollies from seed—as they should have 
friable open ground in the young state—it is 
best to buy small plants from the tree nur¬ 
series. 

The worst enemy of the Holly hedge is the 
rabbit. We have lost thousands of plants 
in that way, and although many places arc 
not so much infested, still, great care must be 
taken, or in hard winters the Hollies are 
sure to be destroyed, especially if newly- l 
planted. Where Holly comes naturally, as 
it does in many parts of the country^ the 
destruction is not noticeable except after 
hard winters. Being a close-growing shrub, | 
it forms a shelter for cattle, and as it grows 
much better than the Haw thorn under hedge- I 
row trees it ought to be more often planted | 
for enclosing meadows and pastures. It 
keeps itself almost free from weeds, owing to 
the closeness of its branches at the bottom, 
and it is free from insects. Holly is found 
flourishing on dry, gravelly land as well 
as on strong clay, but sand "and sandv loam 


tiimined with a hedge bill. The clipped 
Holly hedge should be perfectly straight, 
broad at bottom, and gradually taper to the 
top. The time for clipping is in October, 
and it is not necessary that it should be 
done more than once a year. In many cases 
this clipping may be necessary, but by "far the 
finest hedge is the naturally-grown, unclipped 
one. 

Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus)— 
absence of berries on. —There were several 
clumps of this growing in shrubberies iu 
West Gloucestershire, but they never bore 
berries. Know ing that the shrub is dioecious, 
I carefully got male plants (the, original 
plants being nearly all females) and planted 
them close to the other clumps, yet. notwith¬ 
standing, no berries were the result, except 
in one or two cases where I artificially fer¬ 
tilised them. They flowered freely enough, 
too. Can anyone tell me the cause of their 
barrenness? In Sussex I have seen them 
bearing berries' fairly Sfrekly, and have seen 
nice fpf^ys ofcit w]ijhj %rrma = cm-.in Covent 
Garden Market. -Has i soil - or situation any- 
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thing to do with it, or is it the absence of 
some insect which may help to fertilise them? 
When the Butcher’s Broom bears berries it is 
handsome enough, but without them it is a 
dull and uninteresting shrub.—C. H. Sp. P. 


FRUIT. 

SPRING TREATMENT OF PEACH- 
TREES. 

Outdoor Peaches now demand a good deal 
of attention. The weather has been very un¬ 
favourable of late, cold winds, sometimes 
blowing with hurricane force, having been 
long continued. These are always detri¬ 
mental to Peach-trees on open Walls in 
spring, because their chilling effects are seen 
in blistered leaves, aphis attacks, and often 
lessened crops. Frosts more or less severe 
are common to the spring months, and when 
these occur anxiety is at once raised. Where 
glass or board copings have been employed, 
it is well to keep them in position until warm 
weather is assured, for though the days may 
be spring-like, the nights are often cold, even 
in June. 

Disbudding must be proceeded with at fre¬ 
quent intervals, so that no check is given 
the swelling fruits. It is bad practice to re¬ 
move a great quantity of these shoots at one 
time; the work of disbudding should be 
spread over, say, a fortnight. Not more than 
four shoots will need to be reserved oil any 
fruiting branch; in many cases only two— 
one at the base and the leader. In the case 
of strong branches, others may be retained 
for filling wall space, and, should crowding 
be anticipated by their retention, pinch the 
central growths back to the second leaf. 
Always give the preference to shoots on the 
upper side of the fruiting branch. At this 
season of the year aphides invariably make 
their presence felt, and inflict serious injury 
on the trees unless promptly dealt with. An 
insecticide should be applied to the trees 
immediately the slightest attack is seen, and 
it would be even better to anticipate them. 
While fruit is yet very small there is no 
better remedy than Quassia extract for Peach 
aphis, this rendering the leaves unpalatable 
to insects of any sort. I prefer to partially 
disbud the trees before applying an insecti¬ 
cide, because by so doing many of the worst 
infested shoots can be removed. A basket 
should always be used in which these can be 
placed, not throwing the shoots on the ground, 
as some persons do. When insects abound 
too much trouble cannot be taken to remove 
them well away from trees liable to their 
attack. Blistered leaves, too, due to the 
chilling influence of the cold spring winds, 
will also be in evidence. These, like the 
shoots, must be gathered, a few at each 
operation, always removing the worst affected 
first, the others at intervals of a few days. 

There are situations where the borders 
contiguous to hot south walls are becoming 
dry, from the continued dry weather, and 
accelerated by the drying winds. Such re¬ 
quire to be watered, but water from cold 
mains should be strictly avoided, as this 
would tend to bring about an attack of mil¬ 
dew. Better that the soil be dry than 
chilled with cold water. In such soils a 
mulching of horse-manure would be advisable, 
but where the border overlies a clayey sub¬ 
soil no mulching would be necessary, as this 
would only intensify their already cold 
nature. If the surface is kept loose by the 
use of a Dutch hoe, that will arrest undue 
evaporation on heavy land, but is not suffi¬ 
cient on light soils. Trees that require 
manure owing to poorness of the soil may 
have a sprinkling of some approved chemical 
lightly forked into the surface. This applied 
just prior to rainstorms will be carried down 
to the roots below', stimulating the trees to 
quicker action, both in regard to leaf and 
fruit. It may be advisable to have an assur¬ 
ance that there is a sufficiency of crop to 
justify the use of manure, otherwise growth 
may be unduly forced. R. A. 

Wilts. 


NOTES AND-REPLIES. 
Growing STIfiloaa.-Wthild-jipul dv>(i&e *’’few 
hints on the culture of hava-Wanmi a 

small house with them at a foot apartV-wlking up 


one shoot from each plant. What I would like to 
kuow is how to treat side shoots, how to pinch them 
—at what leaf? How many fruits do you advise to 
grow on each plant? The house, 1 may state, is 
heated.— Nemo. 

[Your plants are rather close together; 
another 6 inches or 8 inches would have given 
you more space for the laterals or side shoots. 
A few of the lowest of these should be pinched 
at the first leaf, the sub-laterals from these 
often showing a female blossom, and opening 
at about the same time as those further up 
the main stem. Pinch out the points of 
these side shoots at the first leaf beyond the 
fruit. It matters little whether this is done 
before or after the said fruit has been fer¬ 
tilised. All subsequent laterals should be 
pinched at the first leaf. Usually these side 
shoots emanating from the main stem show 
a female blossom at the first leaf. If they 
do not it should be pinched. It is best to do 
all the necessary stopping with the finger 
and thumb, not waiting until a knife is re¬ 
quired, as such a mutilation, if many shoots 
have to be operated on, must have a detri¬ 
mental'effect on the plants. Endeavour to 
fertilise from two to four blossoms two days 
in succession about mid-dav, as then the 
fruits are more likely to swell away together. 
Withhold the syringe overhead when the 
flowers are open, but as soon as a set has been 
secured ply the syringe well up under the 
foliage, especially near the hot water pipes, 
or red-spider will soon gain a footing. From 
two to four fruits will be a good crop for 
each plant when trained as single cordons, as 
yours are, and as soon as you can detect the 
same taking the lead, pinch off superfluous 
fruits and feed the plants liberally with 
guano-water—a dessert spoonful to a gallon 
of warm water—or with drainings from the 
cow or stable-yard, putting in just sufficient 
of the latter to make the water of a pale ale 
colour. As new roots appear on the surface 
of the bed add from 1 inch to 2 inches of 
fresh loam, with just, a sprinkling of bone- 
meal. Melons require a plentiful supply of 
water while swelling their fruits, but as the 
ripening arrives much less will suffice. Ven¬ 
tilate freely on all favourable occasions.] 

Pear Easter Beurre - Will you kindly tell mo 
the host plan for ripening the Easier Heurrd I'ear? 

I gather mine in October, and paper each one 
separutelj. They keep well until February, when 
they shlivol up, but never ripen. — K. M. K. 

[In a good season, and given a south or 
south-west wall, this is one of our best late 
Pears. Our experience of it is that it requires 
in all cases careful wall culture, allowing the 
fruits to hang as late as possible, otherwise 
shrivelling is sure to follow. Many of the 
complaints we hear as to late Pears shrivelling 
instead of ripening are, no doubt, due to pre¬ 
mature gathering.] 

Liquid-manure for fruit-treea — I have some 
liquid-manure (cows’) to be disposed of. Ho far, 1 
have had it poured round some young fruit-trees in 
my orchard. Can I still do it at this time of the 
year, or is it injurious to the trees? — Midi ands. 

[Ab a rule, liquid-manure may be applied 
freely to orchard fruit-trees almost all the year 
round. Still much depends on the condition 
of the trees. If they be making vigorous 
wood-growths then manure is not required. 
If they seem somewhat stunted, or did last 
year, or may this year, carry a heavy < rop of 
fruit, then the liquid may be applied freely. 
Old orchard-trees will absorb any quantity. 
Some care should be taken, however, to see 
that the liquid-manure does not generate 
coarse Grass or weed growth about the roots, 
as that would get the chief portion of the 
nutriment.] 

Seedling Plum-tree.— I have a seedling Plum- 
tree, 6 feet high, and very vigorous. It grows on a 
north wall. Is it ever likely to fruit without being 
grafted? If not, T am thinking of planting Currauts 
instead. If the Plum is likely to bloom and fruit 1 
will keep it if only as a curiosity.— IBEX. 

[The fruiting of a seedling Plum-tree is 
always a matter of much uncertainty. If next 
October you were to lift it carefully, prune 
slightly the longest or largest roots, then re¬ 
plant, adding to the soil some wood-ashes and 
old lime refuse ; also after planting mulching 
with long manure to protect the roots from 
frost, and from heat in the summer ; also then 
giving an occasional good watering, you 
might induce the tree to fruit well in two 
years. But it is very uncertain as to whether 
the fruit then would be of any service. It 
might be worthless. If you wish to preserve 


the tree, better have it grafted with a Victoria 
Plum next spring, getting a gardener to do it. 
If you elect to plant Currants to train up the 
wall in place of the tree, get young bushes 
.partly trained on clean stems. Plant in 
October next. Before doing that it will be 
well to remove some of the old soil and re¬ 
place with fresh.] 

Fruit prospects. —“ The most disastrous 
season for fruit experienced in twenty-four 
years” must be the summary for 1906. The 
year 1884 was nearly as bad, and that was the 
result, of over 20 degrees of frost one night 
late in April, and not a succession night after 
night, varying in intensity from 2 degrees to 
17 degrees, as we have had this year ever 
since the third week in March. Nearly all 
wall fruit, including Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Plums, and Pears are 
gone, and that despite a triple thickness of 
fish netting, the only exceptions being where 
the blossom was screened by overhanging 
branches and partial foliage. Gooseberries 
are nearly all gone in the open, but are safe 
on tho trellis, the perpendicular mode of 
training ensuring protection to the fruit by 
the foliage. Currants—red, white, and black 
—are badly cut. The only fruits at present 
safe are Apples, Strawberries, and Rasp¬ 
berries, and I am hoping a fair crop may be 
obtained from each of these.— E. Burrell, 
Claremont. 

Peart falling to set.— “F. J. G.” asks a - 
question that has puzzled a good many, as to 
why some Pears fail to set their fruit, even 
under the most favourable conditions. I 
have a good many fine trees of Pitmaston 
Duchess, and other sorts, that are worthy of 
cultivation, but there is a vast deal of differ¬ 
ence in the way they set their fruit. I have 
fine trees of Pitmaston Duchess that are every 
year covered with a wonderful display of 
bloom, but they vary very much in the quan¬ 
tity of fruit they set and mature, although 
they are standing Bide by side, and grown 
under exactly similar conditions. The only 
difference that I know of is that the fertile 
ones have been double grafted on to very 
strong growing stewing Pears. I find that as 
a general rule Pear-trees set their fruit much 
better when the blossom is only moderately 
thick, as I feel sure that when there is such a 
wealth of bloom the flowers drop off from sheer 
exhaustion of the trees, in the effort to set it. 
The blossoms will expand if the flower-buds 
are well formed, by reason of the stored-up 
sap in the wood being set in motion by the in¬ 
vigorating action of spring sunshine, but 1 
think that the failure to set is in many cases 
owing to a scarcity of food. Many kinds of 
Pears have to be discarded as useless for open- 
air culture, owing to their failing to set their 
fruit except under some kind of shelter, while 
the small common Pears will in the same kind 
of season set nearly every blossom. I have 
during the past winter grubbed out several 
fine trees of Marie Louise Pear that have for 
several years flowered very freely, but that 
have always failed to set, while trees of the 
same variety on the sheltered walls always set 
well.— James Groom, Gosport. 

Amongst the Apple-trees. -The promise 
of an abundant crop of Apples is more cheer¬ 
ing than has been the case for many years, 
for the bloom has been kept back so long that 
now that there is a little change to more 
spring-like conditions all kinds of fruit-trees 
have opened their blossoms at once. Hardly 
two varieties of Apple can be found with 
blooms that arc exactly of the same shade of 
soft or rosy-pink. For its blossoms alone the 
Apple is well worth a place in every garden, 
or pleasure ground. Then there is the greater 
attraction that in the autumn the rosy-cneeked 
or golden fruits hang thickly on every bough. 
Surely the Apple is far more ornamental at all 
times than the useless Poplars and Sycamores 
that one finds so largely employed around 
villa residences, and that outgrow the space 
allotted to them in three or four years, and 
must then be grubbed up, or cropped in 
closely. What beauty anyone can sec in trees 
that have to be cut in to a bare stem every 
winter I am quite at a loss to know, especially 
when there is jsueh ft number of useful and 
really beautiful fruit-bearing trees to select 
from. J. G., (Jo* port. JlVE dSIT l 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPED1UM AUREUM HYEANUM. 
The original Cypripedium aureum was raised 
in the collection of Mons. Jules Hye de 
Crom, of Ghent, Belgium, in 1895. Its 
parentage is C. Spiccrianum x C. Sallieri 
Hyeanum, the latter being the female parent, 
and from these (the former being a species, 
the latter itself a hybrid between C. villosum 
x C. insigne) a large number of remarkable 
and very variable hybrids was obtained, 
nearly twenty of which have received distinc¬ 
tive names, including the variety C. aureum 


its depth, and use a compost consisting 
of yellow fibrous loam, peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal proportions, mixing with it a 
moderate quantity of small broken crocks to 
ensure porosity. After repotting, it is ad¬ 
visable not to water too freely at first, merely 
keeping the surface of the soil moist to in¬ 
duce tne Mess to grow, but when the plant 
has become well rooted and growth is vigor¬ 
ous, almost unlimited quantities of water are 
necessary at all times. 

Cattleyas and Maxillarias unhealthy. I 

should be obliged if you could tell me the cause of 
young growths" on Orchids (Cattlcya and Maxillaritt) 
turning black and forming a hard substance on the 
foliage ?-C. M. 

[The cause of the young growths of your 


to the directions supplied by the vendors. It 
is not always advisable to use the vaporising 
compounds at full strength, with the idea of 
killing these pests straight off. The proper 
and safest plan is to give three or four light 
fumigations on successive evenings. The 
fumigation does not kill the eggs, as they are 
sealed down on the leaves by the excrement 
of the matured insect, and can only be 
thoroughly eradicated by carefully sponging 
the leaves with some safe insecticide. W.] 

FERNS. 

REPOTTING FERNS. 

When Ferns of various species need repotting 
badly, it is a mistake to place them direct into 



Cypripedium aureum Hyeanum. From a photograph in Messrs. Hugh Low and Co.'» nursery at Bush'Hill, Enfield. 


Hyeanum (here illustrated). It i£ evidently 1 Cattleyas turning black is doubtless through the new pots without breaking up the ball of 
one of the best of this interesting cross, the affording too much water at the root, insuili- roots and soil in some way. If potted intact, 
flow'ers are very large and well proportioned, cient ventilation, and allowing the atmos- the roots never seem to start freely, often dry- 
the shape being excellent. The handsome phere of the house to become too dry. The ing up while the new compost around it gets 
flowers are yellowish-green, with some brown dryness is one of, if not the principal cause very wet. Again, repotting when quite dor- 
suffusions on the petals and lip, and the of * the unsightly markings on the leaves of mant is a mistake, the roots then not being 
greater part of the dorsal sepal has a fine both Cattleya and Maxillaria, which have nearly so active as they are later, when the 
area of white. The plant has a vigorous con- been very badly infested with thrips and red- young fronds have started an inch or two, at 
stitution, and may be grown in an inter- spider. Cut away all the pseudo bulbs that which time it is quite safe to pull the roots 
mediate-house, where the average tempera- are similarly affected, and keep the plunts about more than earlier, as they soon heal 
ture is about 60 degs. It should be placed drier at the* root until growth recommences and take hold of the new compost. Most of 
in a damp, shady position, for if grown in a and the young roots are pushing freely, after the commoner kinds of Adiantums, Pterises, 
very light place the foliage is apt to assume which time afford moderate supplies of water, and Gymnogrammas are surface-rooters to a 
a pale, unhealthy hue, and more leaves are but always avoid keeping the soil in a large extent, and when repotting, the compost 
lost than is desirable for the health of the saturated condition. Fumigation is the anti may come up rather higher than previously 
plant. When repottirLg-->this may Ik dene dote for the insects mentioned. There are with advantage pop of, the freest growing 
soon aftpr tips flowers fede. /"Keep tlTJelhaSe of several liquid preparations frequently adver- and best Ferns for"'use-'’in a small state is 
the leaves -about on aXsjAV-with Jrfcp'mn of tised in these columns which are very effieu- Pterip“ [i , (eiptU|lS. The |pqYij £:pt Jtpy germ i n a t e 
the not. afford drainage to about Vile-half of cions in destroying them, if used according with great freencmi in anv moist, warm green- 
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house; it is easily transplanted and grows 
rapidly into a useful size. Where it is re¬ 
quired as soon as possible, the plants must 
not be allowed to become root-bound, but be 
shifted from one size to another as soon as 
the roots touch the sides of the pots. A 
rough compost of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
with a plentiful addition of sharp sand and 
finely broken crocks, suits this and most other 
quick-growing Ferns admirably. Although 
tnis Fteris likes this frequent shifting, it is 
easy to keep it in quite small pots for a long 
time by a little surface feeding and ample 
moisture. Where much furnishing indoors 
has to he done this is a great advantage, for 
small pots are much more easily arranged 
than larger ones, and are more useful for 
small bowls and vases. Clean, old pots are 
the best for Ferns, but when new ones must 
be used they will do very well if well soaked 
previous to use. Broken bricks are better 
for drainage than the usual crocks, but one 
good piece may go over the hole in the bottom 
of the pot. If quick growth is needed with¬ 
out much regard being paid to whether the 
fronds are hard or not, the compost may be 
very loosely placed, but a slower and much 
more solid growth results from a firm com¬ 
post. As hinted above, the old ball should 
be broken up if possible ; if only pricked 
round with a pointed stick it is better than 
nothing, and it should also be moist. Then 
the new compost need not be watered much 
for a few days, simply sprinkled over, and the 
plants kept in a rather closer atmosphere than 
usual. Shado is necessary at first, but the 
less of it the better when the plants are again 
on the move. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

For a week or two past the plants have been 
in the open, although a spot where the early 
morning sun does not reach them has been 
chosen. Thus the danger of spring frosts is j 
averted. A low temperature does not hurt ] 
the leaves in itself, but it is the action of the 
sun when the same are covered with white 
rime. There is some risk, of course, in 
having the plants unprotected during the 
month of May. One cannot always spare the 
room in frames that these plants take up. and 
however little they are coddled, we note a 
corresponding softness in the growth. 

The most forward plants will soon be fit for 
the final shift. As to soil, a mistake is often 
made in making this too rich. 1 have in 
more than one instance known Chrvsanthe- j 
mums well grown up to this time and then a I 
break-down occur just after the final potting I 
that could be traced to such error. Three- ; 
fourths of the compost may be loam. This 
differs in quality considerably, and is more 
or less difficult to obtain. The top spit of 
meadow land is what one covets, and if clayey 
rather than sandy, so much the better for the | 
purpose. It should also be of a fibrous ; 
nature. If this be obtained a few months be¬ 
fore use, one is not troubled so much by the 
Grass growing on the surface after potting. j 
Chop it in pieces, but not too fine, and add j 
the other portions. The other fourth part ! 
may consist of leaf-mould and decayed 
manure. Bubble, such as old mortar and 
brick rubbish, is used when the loam is of a 
very close nature. Bones in a fine state, at 
the rate of 1 lb. to the bushel, will greatly 
assist in building up a sturdy growth and give 
a healthy tone to the foliage. Mix all well 
together some time before the soil is to be 
used, and get it in an even state of moisture, 
neither wet nor dust-dry. Pots of 10-inch 
diameter are now commonly used by the best 
exhibitors, except for the more weakly-grow¬ 
ing kinds ; in the case of these a size smaller 
is employed. For other than the growth of 
large blooms or gigantic specimen plants, the 
9-inch, or even a size smaller, is large 
enough, and generally more convenient for 
Chrysanthemum culture. It is not advisable 
to use much drainage, but the crocks should 
be placed evenly over the holes and bottom 
of the pot. Half-inch bones may form part 
of the drainage, and ajf§ "highly beneficial to 
the roots that run so a mn^nj] v deWo wards. 
Be sure that good, well^teanen boqgliare ob¬ 


tained. Instances have been known where 
this material has formed into a putrified mass 
when made moist, and has killed every root 
that came into contact with it. Two hours 
before the plants are turned out for repotting 
give the earth a thorough soaking with water. 
This is most necessary, for not only will the 
ball of earth turn out intact and without 
damage to the roots, but if it be not done, 
there is danger of the older soil becoming dry 
whilst the new is quite moist, a serious rheck 
in the growth of the plant thereby resulting. 
Firm potting is essential. The compost 
should be worked around the ball evenly and 
rammed in with a heavy wedge-shaped stick. 
Just enough of the rougher portion of the soil 
may be put over the drainage to bring the 
base of the plant a little above 1 inch from 
the pot’s rim. This gives ample room for 
water. 

After each plant is potted it may be readily 
staked (if this has not already been done), 
and the pots stood close together in a slightly 
shady position for a few days. This prevents 
evaporation somewhat, as we want to avoid 
watering until the roots have taken to the new 
soil. It may be necessary to sprinkle the 
j foliage morning and early evening. When 
! the roots get on the move again the plants 
can be stood in their summer quarters. Green 
and black aphis are generally troublesome at 
this season. They should be dealt with 
promptly. Dusting with tobacco powder is a 
convenient method of destroying such. 
Another pest that usually affects the plants 
during spring is the leaf-mining maggot. It 
makes marks between the tissues of the leaves, 
and is thus readily found. Hand-picking is 
the best remedy. This, again, should be dealt 
with promptly, because it spreads rapidly, and 
the foliage soon becomes disfigured. W. 

__ 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry caterpillars. -Has “South Devon " 
or others troubled with the above tried a sprink¬ 
ling of Keating's insect powder? I have used it 
with good results. The grubs simply curl up at once j 
and fall oil, and I have not found them return. 
One tin will suffice for a good many bushes if it is 
cart fully used on a still day, and much time and , 
labour in hand-picking are saved. The powder 
elaims to be non-poisonous to any but insect life; 
but it might be well to wash the fruit if all trace 
of it has not disappeared before it is gathered.— 
Ootoo. 

Peas Injured by insects.- Kindly tell me the j 
name of insects enclosed in box? Also what I can ] 
do to destroy them, as they have attacked my early 
Peas and quite demolished two long rows? — 

J. K. Parker. 

[Your Peas are attacked by one of the mil¬ 
lipedes belonging to the genus Polydesnius. 
and more commonly known as “ galley worms.” 
They are very difficult creatures to destroy, as j 
they cannot be killed by any insecticide that 
can be used with safety to the plants on which j 
they are feeding. Watering the ground with ! 
boiling water as soon as you have decided 
that a crop cannot be saved will kill them, 
and they may be trapped by burying pieces of 
Turnips, Mangolds, Potatoes, Carrots, or oil¬ 
cake, just below the surface of the soil. A 
small wooden skewer stuck into each bait will 
show where they are buried. These traps ; 
should be examined every morning. A heavy 
dressing of salt, or nitrate of soda, well ! 
watered in, would probably kill them.— 
G. S. S.] 

Hedgehogs In gardens.— Could you kindly tell 
me if Fedgenogs are any good in a garden that is 
infested with slugs? I have heard some gardeners 
say they do harm to the young crops, which, of 
course, would do more harm than good. I should be 
pleased for your opinion.—J adoo. 

[Hedgehogs are, as a rule, useful creatures 
in gardens, as they feed on insects, slugs, and 
worms. Their diet is, however, very varied, 
as they do not despise small animals, birds’ 
eggs, roots, and fruit.] 

Hollyhocks diseased - Will >on kindly let me 
know the name and cause of this disease in my 
Hollyhocks,w'hich have been grown in a cool frame?— 
Kate de Qi incey. 

[Your Hollyhocks have been attacked by the 
destructive fungus (Puccinoa malvaeearum) 
which has infested our Hollyhocks for many 
years. At one time, when we had choice 
named double varieties of these flowers hard 
propagated by cuttings or side shoots, it was 


thought that the disease was due chiefly to the 
hard propagation weakening the strain. Prac¬ 
tically the fungus exterminated many of these 
old named varieties, and that method of in¬ 
crease is now little pursued. But eventually 
fairly clean seed stocks were found, and it 
became the rule to raise Hollyhocks almost 
only from seed. But even that method seems 
I to fail in many localities, as plants so raised 
show the fungus badly on the leaves and stems 
the same season as raised, and the following 
year, when throwing up flowering stems, the 
disease is rampant. It is no unusual thing 
for the fungus, which seems to hybernate 
either in the soil or in the buried stems and 
roots during the winter, to commence opera¬ 
tions with the spring growth of the plants, 
and by the time the flowers open, which they 
do very imperfectly, the stems are leafless. 
The only possible way of dealing with this 
fungus at all satisfactorily is to raise plants 
from seed every year—not saving from 
diseased plants but purchasing a guaranteed 
clean stock. Destroy all old plants, roots 
and all, by burning so soon as they have done 
flowering, and never save seed from infested 
plants, as even the seeds will be found to 
carry spores. It is to be deplored that plants 
may not remain to bloom the second year, as 
then they send up several stems and spikes, 
and, if healthy, make noble specimens. In 
some favoured gardens that is possible. Occa¬ 
sional applications of the now well-known 
Bordeaux-mixture will keep the fungus in 
check. This is best applied through a fine 
syringe. Applications should be made early 
in the spring, and at intervals of about three 
or four weeks, as the plants grow, say at 
least three times.] 

Caterpillars destroying Euonymus- — I 

should be obliged for advice now to get rid of this 
caterpillar, of which I do not know name, which 
, swarms on the variegated Euonymtises, and is quite 
! destroying them?—M rs. K. Bromley. 

! [The caterpillar that is attacking your 
i Euonynius is that of the Magpie or Gooseberry 
Moth (Abraxas grossulariata). Hand-picking 
is the best remedy, and though tedious is most 
effective. Spraying with an arsenical mix¬ 
ture is the next best remedy. Try the follow¬ 
ing:— Acetate of lead (98 per cent, strength), 
oz. ; arsenate of soda (98 per cent, strength). 
I oz. ; treacle, 1 lb., mixed and kept well 
stirred in 10 gallons of water, or if there be 
any difficulty in procuring the ingredients use 
1 oz. of Blundell’s Paris green paste in 10 
gallons of water. These arsenates are very 
heavy, and care must be taken not to allow' 
them to settle at the bottom of the vessel 
from which they are being used. They should 
be applied in tiie form of a spray, and not as 
a wash, in order not to run any risk of in¬ 
juring the leaves. Choose a cloudy day, or, 
at any rate, when the sun is not shining.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Raspberry-bud caterpillar.- If the 

larvae of the small moth Lampronia rubiella 
have been troublesome in Raspberry planta¬ 
tions in former years an occasional inspec¬ 
tion is advisable, with a view to their de¬ 
struction. Their presence is known by the 
drooping of the shoot, and on this being ex¬ 
amined it is found to be perforated not far 
from the tip, and the insect, bright red in 
colour, safely ensconced inside, having eaten 
out the heart of the shoot right down to the 
base. It is so minute that there is little 
chance of ascertaining its presence until after 
the mischief is done. I have wondered if a 
good syringing with Quassia extract would 
be a preventive, but in a season like the 
present, with the glass dropping to between 
10 degrees and 14 degrees of frost night after 
night, one does not care to take the risk of 
damping foliage.—E. Burrell. 

Black Cnrrant mite (Thox. English ).—The buds 
on the Currant shoots that you send have been 
attacked by the Currant mite. The mites live in the 
bud', which swell and become rounded, but never 
open. When the mite is first noticed, and there are 
only a few swollen buds on each bush, the attack 
I may he checked by picking them off and destroying 
' them, and cases have occurred where this treatment 
I has stamped out the p^st; but in the majority of 
I cases this method is useless, and the only thing to do 
is to pull up the L ush and burn it, and dress the soil 
in which it grew heavily with lime. Do not plant 
other Currant-bushes on the same ground for two 
years. When b ivYir'g hew bushes be sure you obtain 
them fern a source which is not in-any way con¬ 
taminated by tJiFStL mites. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WOOD LILIES. 

Trillium. 

Few spring-flowering hardy perennials are 
prettier than the Wood Lilies for moist, 
shaded corners of the rock garden, or group¬ 
ing in plots of light rich soil, sheltered byi 
trees, but where they are not robbed by 
hungry roots. The best and incst vigorous 
kinds will do in most gardens, save such as 
are dry or much exposed, but wherever soil 
and aspect are unfavourable success depends 
upon some preparation for these dainty wood¬ 
land beauties. There are about a dozen wild 
kinds, most of them found in the moist, 
peaty forests of North America, though some 
of them spread as far as Japan and through 
northern Asia to the Himalayas. They thrive 
best in light, cool soils, rich in humus, some 
kinds growing well around bogs ; where they 
are planted upon heavy ground it should be 


rowth early in autumn. Old tufts may then 
e divided and replanted at about 4 inches 
deep in rotten leaf-mould—their natural food. 
The leaves show above ground in early spring, 
and though quite hardy they gain by pro¬ 
tection from wind and slugs, which often 
mar the earliest blossoms; their graceful 
three petalled flowers, borne singly upon 
drooping stems, last long in beauty, and after 
flowering the plants go to rest for the sum¬ 
mer. but must not suffer from want of water 
in times of drought. Some kinds grow well 
and are easily managed in pots, and where 
they refuse to do in the open their flowers 
may be enjoyed in this way in a greenhouse 
or under cold-frames; but as hardy wood¬ 
land plants they are seen at their best amid 
wild surroundings, and, where possible, 
plant-lovers will prefer their natural way of 
growth. Another reason is that the smeil of 
Wood Lilies is unpleasant in confinement, 
especially towards evening and in wet 
weather, this unfitting them for most rooms 


and a rich purple ovary; ochroleucum, a 
rarer form with flowers of pale yellow ; de- 
clinatum, a variety from the Southern States, 
with white or pinkish flowers ; and atropur- 
pureum, a fine vigorous kind, with large 
flow’ers of narrow recurved petals, and of a 
deep reddish-crimson or plum colour. It is 
rich in contrast to lighter kinds, but a little 
earlier than grandiflorum. These kinds are 
all worth growing, and pretty when mingled. 
Svns. foetiaum, pendulum, and rhomboideum. 

Painted Wood Lily (T. erythrocarpum). 

This lovely little kind, a fine mass of 
which in a pan was shown at the meeting of 
the R.H.S. on May 1st, is not easy to esta¬ 
blish, and is shy flowering. It does best on 
the shaded margins of a peaty bog or in a 
damp corner among rocks. It comes from 
cold, damp w'oods high in the mountains of 
Georgia, its needs resembling those of alpine 
bog-plants. Its flowers, each about an inch 
in diameter, are white, with red or purple 
streaks at the base of each division, coming 



The large white Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum) in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


improved by a rich dressing of leaf-soil. 
When well planted they need little care, and 
may remain undisturbed for years with only 
a mulehii\g of decayed manure or rotten 
leaves in autumn. Imported roots are often 
a year or two in settling down in their new 
quarters, but, once started, they spread into 
fine tufts, and by planting kinds varying in 
colour the most charming woodland effects 
may be gained. So grouped, the drooping 
flowers are best seen upon a gentle upward 
slope, and, if in a sheltered nook or hollow, 
the early kinds are less likely to suffer from 
cutting winds. The large white kind (Tril¬ 
lium grandiflorum), the best and most easily 
grown, will bear more sunlight than most, 
and often does well amid masses of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, but if too much exposed its beauty 
suffers. Though moisture-loving plants, they 
are unsuited to low, heavy land, where stag¬ 
nant water is against them, as are also the 
severe winters, which ctflffse* a^dieck .inTsome 
districts. Digitized by lj.y( IV vC 
Culture.— All the kindssnould b£_planted 


or conservatories. The Trilliums (Trinity- 
flowers) owe their name to the peculiar three¬ 
fold arrangement of their parts— leaves, 
sepals, and petals. The following kinds are 
distinct, but some of them are rarely seen in 
gardens, being more interesting than 
showy : —- 

Nodding Wood Lily (T. cernuum).— A 
small-flowered kind, bearing, on stout stems, 
each 18 inches high, white drooping flowers 
during April and May. A pretty plant of 
graceful habit. 

Purple Wood Lily (T. ereetum).—A ro¬ 
bust and easily-grown kind, with spreading 
flowers of dusky-purple in May or June, 
which, for effect, should be grouped in con¬ 
trast with other sorts. The solitary steins, 
about 12 inches high, with broad leaves 
2 inches to 6 inches wide, are stout and 
erect, and the plant thrives in wetter ground 
than most throughout Canada and the 
Northern States. It grows w r ell in pots. Seed¬ 
ling forms differ in colour, giving rise to 
several varieties ; album, with narrow petals 


during May and June, and followed by bright 
red berries. Natural height 1 foot, but rarely 
seen so robust in gardens. 

Large-flowered Wood Lily (T. grandi¬ 
florum).—The commonest and best kind, and 
very beautiful when seen as in the mass we 
figure to-day, flowering freely each year dur¬ 
ing April and May. Old well-rooted plants 
are often 2 feet or more high, each flower 
3 inches wide, usually white, but at times 
tinged with green or purple, and fading to a 
rosy colour. It abounds in forests of North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Kentucky, as pro¬ 
fuse as thp Snowdrops and Anemones of 
English woods, seedling forms different in 
size and colour being common side by side. 
The form sold as majus is only a selection 
of these large-flowered seedlings or the re¬ 
sult of good culture in gardens. A fine 
coloured form, roseum, is very distinct and 
good as a contrast to the white. Its rosy 
colour is deepest bq thje outside of the petals, 
and most marked in its early stages, before 
the fad'inj? 1 flowers, af t)he white '^ake on their 
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deeply bronzed and handsome. Planted in 
company the pffect of the two kinds is charm¬ 
ing. They flower well in pots, but the smell 
of the flowers is unpleasant. 

Dwarf Wood Lily (T. nivale).—A pretty 
woodland gem, from 2 inches to 4 inches 
high, and like grandiflorum in miniature. Its 
pure white flowers appear early in April, 
with leaves often, mottled or spotted with 
purple. It is the smallest and daintiest of 
the group, going early to rest. State of Ohio. 

Pink Wood Lily*(T. obovatum).—A kind 
with white flowers changing to pink, upon 
stems 8 inches to 12 inches nigh ; akin to T. 
erectum, and, perhaps, only a form of it. 
Rare in gardens, but useful for its early 
flowers. 

Dusky Wood Lily (T. recurvatum).—A 
plant coming near to T. sessile, and found 
with it in the woods of Pennsylvania, bearing 
small stemless flowers of dusky purplish- 
brown, | inch to 1^ inch wide, composed of 
long, recurved petals, which are pointed and 
again narrowed at their base. April and 
May. Of little more than botanic interest. 

Western Wood Lily (T. sessile).—This, 
too, bears stemless flowers of dark purple, 
composed of long, erect petals in beauty 
early in April, fading later to a greenish 
colour, and lasting long upon the plant. It ; 
is not a showy kind, the oval, stemless leaves 
borne upon slender stems of 6 inches to 
12 inches, and marbled in shades of green 
and dark, being often prettier than the 
flowers. A distinct form of this species from 
the Pacific coast -var. californicum is finer 
and well worth growing, blooming in April, 
with erect white flowers of large size, oftenest 
pure, but at times suffused with rosy-purple 
or lilac. The bread leaves are handsome, j 
bright green, or finely blotched with dark 
purple, and the plant is more vigorous, free 
in flower, and easily grown. A second • 
variety, Wrayi (also known as T. discolor), 
is of small account, bearing dingy flowers of 
green and dull purple with erect petals, their 
merit being their early appearance ; leaves 
prettily marbled with brown and dark purple. 
This kind is also found in a deeply maroon- 
coloured form, atratum, with flowers of 
medium size and mottled leaves. 1 

Catesby’s Wood Lily (T. stylosuin).- A 
beautiful plant, similar in habit to grandi¬ 
florum, and nearly as robust, bearing upon 
stems of 12 inches to 18 inches high large 
drooping rosy flowers with recurved petals, 1 
shading at times to deep red. It is hardy, 
easily grown, flowering latest of all, in June. 
It is rare in gardens, but well worth growing. 

B. 


YELLOW FLOWERED SAXIFRAGES. 
Assuming that the notes by Mr. Fitzherbert, 
at page 133 of Gardening, on the above are 
the outcome of observation from living 
specimens, one can only conclude that he does 
not possess the true plant in more than one 
instance. The true S. scardica, for ex¬ 
ample, recently figured in the Bot. Mag., is 
not a yellow, but a white-flowered species, 
and its flowering period is certainly not “ a 
month earlier than apiculata,” which, save 
the shy-flowering juniperifolia, is the earliest 
of the yellow-flowered kinds to bloom. Nor 
is S. Mayli at all correctly described as inter¬ 
mediate between 8. apiculata and S. sancta— 
indeed, there is nothing of the latter to be 
seen either in growth, or flowering, or colour. 
It is obviously a variety of S. apiculata, and 
flowering later than it. S. Mayli has not 
“golden-yellow” blossoms, nor any approach 
thereto. S. Kotschyi is also likened to S. 
apiculata, from which it is quite distinct; 
while it is certainly one of the palest-coloured 
of yellow-flowered kinds. Again, S. Eliza- 
bethae is quite incorrectly described as 
“ having the bright yellow flowers of S. 
sancta, and the increased size of 8. Burser- 
iana.” The colour of the above recent 
hybrid, and the size of its flowers, are cer¬ 
tainly quite near to S. apiculata, and at a few 
feet away might easily be taken for it. S. 
Elizabethae is a shade deeper than S. apicu¬ 
lata, wonderfully free flowering, and in 
the sturdy and rathe* -shorter peduncles the 
influence q^ 8. sanqfa is grp* relit iSfcd in 
other ways besides. VSJJuniper(tidi«'I have 
ahvays found to be one of the easiest to cul¬ 


tivate in quite ordinary soil. 8. Ferdinandi 
Coburghi is the richest and deepest yellow- 
flowered species among encrusted kinds. The 
blossoms are of a golden-yellow'. It is quite a 
rare species, and comes from Macedonia. It 
is not mentioned by Mr. Fitzherbert. 

E. H. Jenkins. 
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Lily of the Valley failing. -Last autumn 1 
made a bed of Lily of the Valley, selecting all the 
best crowns, and planting them (the crowns) about 
an inch or so below the surface on a firm bed with 
manure and leaf-soil previously dug in. Three parts 
of them have no blooms on, and what is are very 
small. I made a bed the year before, and they are 
the same. Do you think they are worn out? Per¬ 
haps they may have been in the garden twenty 
years or more. — Jadoo. 

[You cannot expect the Lily of the Valley to 
flower, seeing, as you say, that it has been 
twenty years or more in the garden, evidently 
in one place. It is too thick, and no flower- 
ing-crowns are formed. Your best plan now' 
will be to encourage the growth by giving 
plenty of water, fortified once a week with 
liquid-manure. In the autumn mulch the 
whole bed with well-rotted manure, and as 
the plants get stronger flowering crowns will 
be formed. We fear the position of the bed is 
against it. Lily of the Valley delights in cool, 
rather moist places, and fairly heavy soil. 
Shade is most important, the foot of a north 
wall or some shady position where there are 
no tree roots to rob the soil being the best.] 
Irises failing —I have a number of large clumps 
of the old-fashioned blue Iris, which never flower. 
Last autumn they were taken up and replanted with 
a liberal dressing of bone-meal and stable-manure; 
lut I have still no flowers, and no signs of any. 1 
shall feel much obliged if you can tell me through 
your valuable paper Gardening what to do in order 
to get blooms? They are on a border facing due 
west, with Laurels behind them, protecting from 
the east, and are old plants of vigorous growth.— 
Iris. 

[Rightly treated there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in flowering the plants, though 
“ autumn ” is not the best time for replanting 
such things. April is the best season, and 
at this time the tufts may be freely separated, 
retaining only that portion of the rhizome or 
root stock most recently formed, and discard¬ 
ing all else as useless. Assuming the plants 
had been some time in the old position, it is 
most likely that the rhizomes made last year 
were of small size, and not fully developed, 
hence you get no flowers as a result. If last 
autumn you replanted the old clumps in big 
masses you may get no flowers next year, the 
flowering in 1907 depending upon the growth 
and development in 1906. It is rather late 
now for disturbing the plants, but if you see 
to their requirements after replanting, as 
watering, etc., we should advise taking them j 
up, freely dividing them, as stated above, 
and replanting with as little delay as possible. 
In your district, with heavy soil prevailing, 
you should dig deeply, and add plenty of road 
grit to the soil. Aiso try some in a more 
southerly position.] 

Pasonlcs diseased. -I am sending some shoots 
of Paonics, which are destroyed just above the soil. 

I cannot see any insect to account for it. I have 
had them three or four years, and every year a 
number of the .shoots decay in the same manner. 
How can it be pr vented? The decay is not at the 
loot. — WOODHINE. 

—■— 1 am sending you a shoot of Picony, which ap¬ 
pears to be attacked by some sort of fungus. Having 
started very well indeed, many of the plants appear 
to be gradually dying off like this. They are in a 
south-west border, well made and drained, were 
mulched all through the winter with stable manure, 
and came through very strong in the early spring, 
and are now big plants with buds. 1 should be very 
much obliged if you could assign a reason, and 
suggest a cure?—D orothy M. G. Peel. 

[The shoots did not reach us in a sufficiently 
fresh state to form a definite opinion, but if 
you are sure there is no injury to the stems 
above ground from the use of garden tools it 
may be that a fungoid disease is causing the 
trouble. In certain soils and in wet seasons, 
wet and frost combined may do mischief to 
the young shoots. From general appearances 
we think that a fungus disease is the cause of 
the trouble. Another season quite early try 
dusting the stems with lime and sulphur 
mixed.] 

Pyrethrums.— The Pyrethrum is such a 
rapid grower that unless it is divided periodi* 
cally tne clumps soon become ungainly, and, 
what is more, the flowers, especially those 


produced from the centre of the crown, are 
not at all satisfactory. Sometimes, however, 
it is not until the season has well advanced, 
and the time of splitting up the roots has 
gone by, that the neglect is noticed, and when 
this is so, the thinning of the shoots should 
be resorted to, cutting away the weakly ones 
and retaining only those that are the most 
promising. This is a much better plan than 
letting the shoots crowd one another, the 
result often being a mass ^f puny shoots that 
cannot possibly “ come to anything.” At this 
time, too, one may help Pyrethrums by 
affording them liquid-manure, placing three 
or four stakes to each clump, around w'hich 
raffia may be tied, and so preserving the 
young growths from being broken by birds 
and wind. Thinning the shoots of Pyre- 
thrums is very much more satisfactory to the 

? [rower than to admit later, when, through 
ack of air and nourishment, the centre 
shoots turn yellow and die off, it would have 
been better had the sacrifice been made.— 
Townsman. 

Garden arches. —Probably the question of 
garden arches is thought of more in anticipa¬ 
tion of the summer than in the autumn, 
when planting of certain subjects can better 
be undertaken. There is no need, however, 
late as it is, for the arch to remain uncovered 
all summer, and though many hardy sub¬ 
jects that make arches beautiful cannot be 
thought of now, there are annuals that, 
planted at either side, will soon run up and 
take away the newness of the framework, 
whether it be of wood or the more durable 
wfire. Of annuals, we have in Nasturtiums 
and Convolvuluses quick-growing and bright- 
flowered creepers that give colour to a gar¬ 
den, whilst the popular Canary Creeper is 
still planted year after year in many a gar¬ 
den, and is one of the few things that takes 
kindly to wirework. Among hardy plants it 
is well to remember, if care is exercised, that 
some of these may be turned out of pots and 
planted where they are wanted. Clematises 
are great favourites, do well over an arch, 
and in foliage subjects some of the varie¬ 
gated Ivies give us an all-the-year round 
covering.—WOODBA8TWICK. 

A disappointing Sweet Pea.— We now 

have so many good kinds that it is difficult to 
see where improvements are to be made. I 
admit with the advent of 8carlet Gem wo 
obtained brightness in colour that is, when 
the blooms first open. Still, 1 was greatly 
disappointed with it. Certainly, one has only 
praise for it when a nice let of flowers is open 
in the morning, but if the sunshine is strong 
they will in the afternoon be quite spoiled. 
Last year I placed this kind where the morn¬ 
ing sun did not reach it, hoping the blooms 
would escape. This was not so, however. It 
seems odd that this kind should suffer s*> 
much in this garden while that good kind. 
Salopian, is not harmed at all. All Rose 
growers know how' badly some Roses suffer, 
and, if left unshaded, are worthless. I hope 
to try 8earlct Gem this summer where the 
sun does not reach it till the close of the day. 

I should much like to have perfect flowers, and 
am aware this is possible if they are cut when 
first open in early morning. With me Scarlet 
Gem is a good grower and seeds freely. 
Dorset. 

Starworts.— Those who omitted to get on with 
tho planting of hardy subjects in March, and arc 
desirous of having late autumn blossoms, should not 
overlook the fact that, with care, Starworts may 
still be shifted, and, if attended to, will be little the 
worse for so lute a removal; indeed, I have on more 
than one occasion received plants lute in April, and 
with speeial attention in regard to watering they 
have bloomed well. Many forget what a range of 
colour one may have in the Michaelmas Daisies, and, 
though some of the tints are sombre when compared 
to those of some of the summer flowers, they give 
a flush of beauty to the garden in late autumn that 
we cannot afford to ignore. Those who have 
borders of herbaceous subjects in which these plants 
are not included should at once secure a few.— 
WOODBAST W1CK._ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” — New Edition , revised , with descriptions 
of aU the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , medium, 
8vo.. 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, weU and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco. Sis. nett . 

Sm, in, 5 eoiY, half bcur d sage green morocco, Sis. nett. 
Of ail booksellers. 
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the seed sowing. These young plants are 
greatly benefited by a little bottom-heat, but 
this is by no means essential. By the end of 
May, if the plants have done well, they will 
be ready for a shift into pots 4 inches to 
4\ inches in diameter. For this potting the 
soil will need to be rougher than before, and 
may consist of good turfy lcam, two parts to 
one part each of leaf-mould, dry cow manure, 
and silver sand. Bv the end of the summer 
the pots will be full of roots, and when the 
growth is completed the foliage will com¬ 
mence to die down. In this stage some cul¬ 
tivators prefer to keep them dry during the 
winter season, while others keep the soil 
slightly moist. In any case, if not too near 
the hot-water pipes they will need very little 
water during the winter. In about eighteen 
months from the sowing of the seed one or two 
of the strongest seedlings may possibly 
show flower, but generally speaking 
they need to be grown on another 
season. February is a good month in 
which to pot them, and they may then 
have a shift into pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter. The same rou¬ 
tine must be followed as recommended 
for the previous year, except that the 
bulbs being larger they will not be so 
much affected by drought in the winter. 
During the depth of winter a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. will suit 
them well, though if quite dry they are 
not injured if the thermometer falls to 
45 degs. 

At one time it was considered neces¬ 
sary to repot all bulbs quite early in the 
new year before they started into 
growth, but many cultivators do not 
disturb them at all at that season. The 
bulbs are now often left for two or threo 
years in the same pot, a little liquid- 
manure being given during the growing 
season to supply the necessary stimu¬ 
lant. When repotting is necessary 
some successful cultivators prefer to 
carry it out immediately after flower¬ 
ing, but all advise disturbing the roots 
as little as possible, provided they are 
in a healthy state. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be 
evident that the culture of Hippeas- 
trums (Amaryllis) is not so difficult as is 
often supposed, and given a warm 
greenhouse any amateur may grow them 
successfully, though under such condi¬ 
tions seedlings may take rather longer 
to flower than in large establishments 
where structures are set apart for their 
special culture. 

Some of the more robust kinds, espe¬ 
cially the hybrids claiming parentage 
from H. vittatum, may be wintered in a 
cold-frame, provided frost is excluded 
therefrom. Large quantities of these 
hardier forms were at the time treated 
in this way in one of the London nur¬ 
series, the plants being thoroughly ex¬ 
posed to the sun throughout the year. 
Though the lights were sometimes 
covered up by litter for weeks together 
in the depth of winter, they used to 
flower well when taken into a little 
gentle heat in spring. 

For many years hybridists were keenly 
striving to obtain a pure-white-flowered 
Hippeastrum, which at last made its ap¬ 
pearance, when two years ago the white- 
flowered variety Snowdon was exhibited at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 21st. It may be safely said that no other 
plant attracted so much attention at that 
meeting as the Hippeastrum in question, and 
a first-class certificate was bestowed upon it, 
an unusual honour for a garden variety of this 
genus. This particular form was raised and 
exhibited by Mr. C. R. Fielder, gardener to 
Mrs. W. H. Burns, North Mymms Park, Hat¬ 
field, and the same cultivator showed a large 
group of w hite, or nearly white-flowered kinds, 
on April 17th of this year. Not only are the 
white-flowered forms beautiful in themselves, 
but they also serve as a foil to the richer tints 
which are so prevalent in the garden varieties 
of to-day. _ X. 

Achimenes ir. baskets. There is often a 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN VARIETIES OF HIPPEAS¬ 
TRUM AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Though botanists tell us that the above is the 
correct name of the beautiful flowering plants, 
so generally known in gardens as Amaryllis, 
this latter name is not likely to be superseded 
for many years to come. It is a significant 
fact that in the long list of awards (published 
in 1900) given by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for these plants during the last 40 
years nearly all have been obtained by the 
trade growers, yet this year no less than five 
awards were on April 3rd given to a private 
grower, and not one to a nurseryman. 

The varieties of to-day represent the cross¬ 
ing and intercrossing of many distinct species 


failures in seeding seldom happen, but, of 
course, when very experimental crosses are 
tried the case is quite different. 

The seed having ripened, it will, if there" is 
a nice snug structure kept at a winter tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 65 degs., be better 
sown at once. Whether sown in pans or pots 
signifies but little, though if the pots are 
used they, being deeper. need a greater 
amount of drainage material in the bottom. 
| Pans are certainly more convenient, and they 
! may be readily prepared for seed-sowing by 
seeing in the first place that they are quite 
clean and effectually drained. A suitable 
compost for sowing the seed may be made up 
1 of one part of loam, one part leaf-mould, and 
half a part of silver sand, well mixed together. 
A few of the rougher portions of soil may be 
1 put immediately over the crocks, and the re- 


A white Hippeastrum. From a photograph in the gardens at Tring Park. 


and their progeny. This is in the case of mainder, having been placed in the pans or 
these plants very readily effected, and one has pots, pressed down moderately firm to about 
not to wait so long for the result of his half an inch below the rim, and made quite 
labours as when experimenting with many level, all is then ready for sowing the seed, 
bulbous plants. For cross-fertilisation all Each seed should be laid separately in posi- 
that is necessary is to watch the plant in- tion, about half an inch space being allowed 
tended as a seed bearer, and as soon as the between each, and then they must be covered 
flower or flowers are sufficiently expanded cut with about a quarter of an inch of soil. After 
off the anthers with a sharp pair of scissors, watering through a fine rose, the seed pans 
Then isolate the plant so that it cannot by [ should be placed in a structure kept at a 
any chance be fertilised by stray pollen, such temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs., and if they 
as insect agency may supply. In about a be given a little bottom-heat so much the 
couple of days the tip of the stigma will be better. Under these conditions the young 
slightly glutinous, and then is the time to plants will make their appearance in two or 
apply the pollen from the flower selected to three weeks, and they must be kept gently 
cross it with. This pollen, may be rapdily growing throughout the winter in a structure 
transferred by a camel’l hai/^i)ru^lOiajnd>if kept at a temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. 
effective tne poa will soo\-blgHr to sJwll.Vhe Early in the new year the young plants should 
seed ripening towards the end of the'strmmer. be potted singly into small pots, using much 
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used to adorn hanging-baskets, but those who 
have greenhouses should not forget the Aclii- 
menes, which succeed best in a close, moist 
atmosphere, but which will give a deal of 
satisfaction if placed in the warmest corner 
of the greenhouse. Corms that were placed 
in the baskets in March will by now have 
made a deal of growth, which should be 
syringed with tepid water, care being taken 
that they do not suffer from want of mois¬ 
ture at any time. As the plants grow the 
shoots should be pegged down to the sides of 
the basket, but this is an operation that is 
fraught with danger if great care is not exer¬ 
cised. It will doubtless be necessary to afford 
the baskets shade during the day, as hanging 
from a roof they soon become dried up. 
Stimulants, in the shape of a little guano 
placed in the water-pot, will help them a good 
deal, and improve the colour of the flowers.— 
Derby. 

Seedling Tree-Carnations.— Knelosed are two 
seedling Tree-Carnations. The red has a much better 
habit than the pink. Both are from 5-inch pots, 
and the plants not disbudded. No very special care 
has been taken in cultivation, except that the lines 
of culture given in your paper have been generally 
followed. Are these varieties really worth growing j 
well, with a view to selling to the trade? Also, ! 
will jou kindly inform me what steps are necessary 
to take to try for a certificate of merit from Carna¬ 
tion Society, if worth it? As you may gather, I 
am an amateur, of only four years' gardening experi¬ 
ence.—MKnicrs. 

[The colours pink and scarlet are very good, 
but, seeing the flowers split the calyx so badly, 
they are not worth increasing. What are 
known as “ bursters ” should be discarded. 
You should submit flowers which have not this 
failing to the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society.] 

Bougainvillea rubra (Fo-xroc*, Dublin).- 
There is no such species as this, and we can ! 
only suggest that the plant intended may be 
Bougainvillea glabra, or, perhaps, that variety J 
of B. spectabilis, whose bracts are of a brick* 
red colour, and which is known by the varietal 
name of lateritia. Bougainvillea glabra ; 
flowers on the young wood, and in winter the j 
roots should be kept fairly dry, theu in spring 
the plant may be pruned into shape, when in | 
a warm house it will grow freely. A minimum 
winter temperature of 45 degs. is necessary to 
its successful culture, and after midsummer it 
will stand out-of-doors, large specimens being 
in some cases used for the flower-garden in 
summer. It is, however, at its best when 
treated as a climber in a sunny greenhouse, 
and under these conditions it not only flowers 
freely, but the bracts are richer in colour than 
those produced in it shaded structure. 
Bougainvillea spectabilis lateritia is alto¬ 
gether a more rampant growing plant than 
the preceding, and not nearly so trustworthy 
in flowering. Conditions most favourable to 
this are a stove or intermediate house tem¬ 
perature, a large structure, so that there is 
no need to curtail the long rambling shoots, 
full exposure to light and sunshine, and a 
thorough rest, induced by a lessened amount 
of water and a comparatively lower tempera¬ 
ture during the winter. As the bracts are 
borne on the previous year’s shoots this must 
not be pruned in the spring like B. glabra. A 
mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
will suit the Bougainvilleas. 

Browallia Jamesonl (Mrs. L<i,jh). This. 

which is better known in English gardens as 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, is a popular green¬ 
house plant, which, given the same treatment j 
as a Heliotrope, will grow f and flower well. . 
It will reach a height of 6 feet to 8 feet, but j 
may be flowered when much smaller than 
that, say in pots 6 inches in diameter. The 
leaves are small and roundish, while the I 
flowers, which are borne in terminal clusters, , 
are somewhat bell-shaped, and in colour a 
very pleasing shade of rich orange. Large 
plants are often employed for the summer de- j 
coration of the flower garden, being plunged j 
cither in the beds or singly on the turf. They | 
may be seen treated in this way in Hyde Park : 
during the season, and in the early part of , 
last September a fine group of this Browallia 
formed quite a brilliant feature in the grounds 
of Hampton Court Palace. Cuttings of the 
young growing shoot vu^Jl strike in the spring 
as readily as a Fuchfia, and in ordinary pot¬ 
ting comfiost'will affective 

size. This Browallia also forniQ desirable 


pillar or wall plant for the greenhouse. It is 
| a native of Colombia. 

Hydrocyanic gas—fumigating with-— Will 

■ tlji« injure the foliage? What proportions for mix- 
ture? I am unable to clear off red-spider in Cucum¬ 
ber-house, which has been well cleaned and painted, 
hence my enquiry.— Amherst. 

-I think it would be interesting and useful to a 

number of your readers, myself included, if you will 
instruct us through Gardening Iiu.istrated if the 
cyaniding, as named on page 150, may be used 
amongst all kinds of plants, say Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, etc.- J. R. M. 

[Perhaps some of our readers who may have 
tried this mode of fumigation will kindly give 
their experience of it.] 

Vallotas.— One of the very best of window 
plants, which may be kept in a room nearly all 
the year round, is the Vallota. or Scarborough 
Lily. One secs it in the windows of cottages, 
where it seems a special favourite, year after 
year in the same pot. I know' more than 
one cottage where this old-fashioned plant, 
with Musk and Fuchsias, comprises most of 
the window' plants, but it always blooms 
well. Perhaps it is because that even in the 
winter Vallotas are green and stand the at¬ 
mosphere of a kitchen or sitting-room very 
well that they are so popular—at any rate, 
there are many who grow' them. The trusses 
of bloom which may he seen now in not a few 
cottage windows remind one that they are 
easy to deal with, do not want re-potting very 
often, but like a sunny window, where, with 
abundance of water in the summer and liquid 
manure now' and again, they grow r into quite 
large specimens. For a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, along with Agapanthuses, the blue 
of which contrasts with the bright scarlet of 
the Vallotas, these charming old plants arc 
most useful, and find many admirers.— 
Townsman. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND EE ELIES. 

Hose Crimson Rambler mildewed. 1 have 
two Crimson Rambler Roses against a wall, which 
always look healthy up to the beginning of this 
mouth, and then get mildew. What is the best 
remedy? The flower clusters are now formed, hut 
gradually drop off.-STRODE. 

[When the buds become badly attacked by 
mildew it is best to at once remove them, as 
the blooms will never develop properly. Had 
you applied a dressing of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium as soon as you saw any signs of the 
mildew you would have probably cheeked it. 
You can do it now, so as to prevent the mildew 
spreading to any other Roses near by. We 
may say that this Rose is, as a rule, useless 
for walls, being better suited for arches, and 
such like.] 

Climbing Rose for unheated greenhouse 

What Rose would be suitable for a wall in an un¬ 
heated greenhouse - a good, profuse-blooming kind? 
1 want something strong and vigorous that will 
bloom freely. I prefer a Hybrid Tea or a Tea. 
Helen L. .Me win k. 

[We think you will find Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant one of the freest blooming of the 
climbing varieties, but the most eontinuous 
blossoming is obtained from Roses that are not 
really climbers, but for ordinary walls they 
quickly fill the space. Of these we should ad¬ 
vise Souvenir d’un Ami. or Madame Abel 
Chatenav. Procure what is known as an 
extra-sized plant in 8-inch pot. and such a 
plant will make good progress this Hummer if 
you plant it out in a well-prepared border.] 

Red climbing Rose for conservatory wall — 

Please tell me the best all-round red Rose for grow¬ 
ing on wall (high) of a conservatory against house, 
facing west, heat in it during winter—the strongest 
and most free-flowering?— Red Rose. 

[Our choice would lie between Francois 
Crousso and Climbing Papa Gontier. The 
former has undoubtedly the richest colour, 
with nice regularly-shaped buds, but Climb¬ 
ing Papa Gontier is the most free-flowering. 
As you probably are aware, Papa Gontier pro¬ 
duces charming rich rosy-red buds in mid¬ 
winter, when other Roses are difficult to pro¬ 
cure. and if you see to it that the plant is well 
nourished with manure, artificial and other¬ 
wise, we think you will be pleased with the 
variety. If you have space on the same wall 
plant a well-established specimen of Liberty. 
This Rose will not grow very fast, but it 
would cover a space of 6 feet to 7 feet in a 
year or two. If von happened to have on this 
wall any other variety of Rose you did not 


care much about you could bud such a sort as 
Liberty on to the variety, inserting the buds 
into grow ths of this season’s production. The 
present would be a good time to do this, and 
should you not have the buds available you 
could procure growing plants in pots with 
buds. Many individuals would gladly have a 
wall covered with such Roses as Catherine 
Mermet, Bridesmaid, etc., and rather than 
wait for such plants to cover the wall them¬ 
selves nothing could be easier than to bud 
them into a well-established plant of some 
sort such as Gloiro de Dijon. Reine Marie 
Henrietta, or other vigorous grower. Of 
course, it would be necessary to rub off next 
season all growths barring those of the variety 
budded, which, in course of time, would soon 
take care of itself.] 

Rose Marechal Niel failing.— In the spring of 
1905-1 planted out in a lean to house a Marechal Niel, 
and cut it back to about 3 inches from ground. 
It threw up one strong shoot, which grew to about 
10 feet in length. This shoot was trained up the 
baek of the house and then along the roof. This 
spring, when growth recommenced, it showed a 
bloom at every joint —in all there were about twenty 
buds—and I was looking forward to a line show. 
Early in April, however, the foliage began to curl 
and get very brittle and fall, and the buds fol¬ 
lowed till every one was off. The bouse was kept 
free from frost, except one night in March, when then; 
were about - degs. of frost in it. A Niphetos Rose, 
planted in tub and trained up front, of house, has since 
gone in the same manner. Foliage of lx>th Hoses enclosed. 
Coltr. Plum at end. 

[It seems to us that the cause of failure in 
this case is the same as with your pot-plants 

that is. excessive moisture, with a lack of 
artificial heat. Or, it may be, there has been 
too little water given. Either extreme would 
cause almost the same result, as root action 
is checked thereby. To he really successful 
with Marechal Niel in a cold house the plants 
should be budded on hedge Briers which 
would he termed, in Rose parlance, standards 
or half standards. Such plants have a 
stronger root power, and can endure the cool 
treatment better than pot-grown plants. Your 
plant certainly made fine growth last sum¬ 
mer, and you should have obtained some very 
fail* blooms this spring. We should advise 
you to cut back the tree again and endeavour 
to induce a similar good growth next spring. 
Be very careful how you use the water-pot. 
Towards autumn give plenty of air, to induce 
a hard growth one of the essentials to a good 
blossoming.] 

Pot Rose with sickly buds The cm-lnxerl Inal 
is from a Rose (either La France or ('. Test out) 
potted up last December. It was cut baek when 
potted to about G inches Irom ba-e. (Hi commencing 
growth it grew away well up to last week, when this 
I)U<1 seemed to get sickly, and the shoot on which it. 
was borne collapsed at point of junction with the old 
wood. There is no trace of green fly or any other 
pest on the plant, which is in an S inch pot in a 
lean-to house. CoRR, Plumstend. 

|We should say that, the cause of the 
weakly little buds being produced is in the 
too frequent use of the water-pot. The bud 
has all the appearance of coming from a 
plant whose roots have decayed owing to ex¬ 
cessive moisture. It is a great mistake fm* 
amateurs to attempt to bloom Roses the same 
season that they are potted up. No good re 
suits can follow put Rose culture unless then* 
be an abundant supply of new roots. Had 
you potted up the plants in October you 
would be able to succeed very well with such 
plants, if put. into cold pits, so that the now 
root, action was induced gradually. Or, if 
you had put the newly-potted plants into a 
bed of slightly fermenting material, such as 
leaves, this would have aided root action ; 
but, generally speaking, it. is always best to 
grow the plants outdoors for twelve months 
before thinking of bringing them under glass. 
Much better, if pot-plants are needed, to 
purchase those established, even if they are 
only in 5-inch pots. These can be placed 
into 6-inch or 8-inch pots, and will yield some 
very good blossoms the first year.] 

Rose Jeanne Proudfoot. Exhibitors will 
find in this beautiful Tea Rose a variety that 
will be most useful. If possesses a very dis¬ 
tinct flower, the blooms being solid and last¬ 
ing, and the buds oval shaped. The petals 
are large and thick, and of a lovely salnion- 
rose tint. As recent novelties have been 
more among the decorative semi-double style 
when we haa^i^i^otldtslilhiv flower it is w'ell to 
note it. It 4s sui-pri*ing : to. ,atvyoue who looks 
into- ’the mat-t-ei* to find- sWh a small per- 
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centage of the Tea Roses that can be termed 
of exhibition quality, and an audit of the show- 
boxes will soon reveal ihe fact. There is 
room for some good novelties of the exhibitor’s 
standard in the Tea-scented group, and I am 
inclined to think raisers are rather following 
each other too closely instead of striking out 
into paths of their own.— Rosa. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MEXTZELIA (SYN. BARTONIA). 

These are lovely Californian plants, mostly 
of biennial duration, and requiring more care 
than most half-hardy plants. A successful 
cultivator of them writes as follows :—“ I find 
it necessary to sow the seed as early in the were water simply which plants wanted, we 


in water is often irreparably injured. A 
Hyacinth, to be sure, w'ill live one season 
ia water, but all the matter which goes to 
make up the flowers is prepared the year 
before, and after flowering the bulb is ex¬ 
hausted and almost worthless. A good soil 
for plant-growing, therefore, is not one 
which will hold water but one from which 
water will rapidly pass away. The soil 
itself ought to be composed of minute 
particles, through which air spaces abound. 
The water supply must be just enough to 
keep these particles moist, and the air in the 
spaces is thus kept in moist condition. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, and it 
is really, therefore, moist air which the roots 
of the plants require, and not water. If it 


season as possible, and to grow' the seedling: 
on in a frame, giving liberal shifts, and using 
a compost of fibrous loam and a small quan¬ 
tity of leaf-mould and sand. After the final 
shift they should be plunged in a sunny bor¬ 
der until autumn, and then removed to a 
frame for the winter. In the spring they 
should again be plunged in the 
open air, and by occasionally 
assisting them with weak manure- 
water, strong and healthy flower¬ 
ing specimens will be produced. 

When beginning to show' flow T er 
they should be removed to a cool 
greenhouse or frame, as excessive 
humidity at this stage is injurious’ 
to them. They may, indeed, be 
grown entirely in the open air, 
if the weather be favourable, but 
in our climate the former mode is 
by far the more satisfactory.” The 
following is a selection of the 
prettiest kinds : — 

M. (Bartonfa) aurea. — A 
showy hardy annual, blooms of 
which we figure to-day. It grows 
from 1 foot to 2 feet high. It 
should be sown in April in groups 
or patches where it is to remain 
in light soil and a warm situation, 
the plants being thinned to about 
1 foot apart. As the seed is very 
small, care should be taken not to 
bury it too deeply. When well 
grown it might be used as a bold 
group, relieved here and there by 
tall plants. 

M. LvKVICAULIS is a good kind, 
with whitish stem. 1 foot to 3 feet 
high, both stems and leaves 
covered with short and stout 
bristles, the rich yellow flowers 
opening only in bright sunshine. 

M. nuda is 12 feet to 4 feet high, 
with flowers resembling those of 
M. loevicaulis. 

M. OLIGOSPERMA is a perennial. 

1 foot to 3 feet high, with bright 
yellow flowers, each 3 inches 
across, opening in sunshine. 

M. ornata is a biennial. 2 feet 
to 4 feet in height, with creamy- 
white fragrant flow'ers, each 
2£ inches to 4 inches across. In this the 
flowers open fully only towards the evening. 


should cork up the bottom of the hole in the 
flowerpot, and thus prevent the water 
getting away. Instead of this, we try to 
hasten the passing of the water as much as 
possible, keeping the hole in the bottom of 
the pot as clear as we can by putting pieces 
of broken material over the hole to act as 



Mentzelia (svn. Bar ton ia) aurea. From a photograph by 
Jas. Tyler, Halstead, Evssex. 


drainage. A plant (when in growth) will 
generally be the healthiest, therefore, which 
wants water most often. This will show' that 


WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 
(Reply to “ A Lover of Window Plants.”) 
In pot plant culture of all kinds, especially in 
windows, watering is a most important mat¬ 
ter, and simple though it be in reality, it is 
nevertheless rather difficult to explain in 
writing. If the soil is too dry, then the 
roots, as a matter of course, cannot obtain 
from it sufficient moisture to counterbalance 
the evaporation which takes place through 
the leaves, consequently the plant droops, 
or, as gardeners term it, “flags.” Again, if 
the plant is watered too freely, the soil 
around its roots becomes sodden and imper¬ 
vious to the air, the leaves turn yellow, and 
the whole plant soon becomes debilitated 
and out of health. From this it will be 
seen that an equable state of moisture is do 
sirable, therefore practice, together with 
careful observation, willfsobn leach theTright 
temperature to adopt. oi 0 [r^gily 
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there is plenty of qir spaces in the soil, 
and the roots are making good use of them. 
If it does not often want water it is in a bad 
way, and more water will make it worse. 
How often to water will be according to 
how easily the fluid passes away or is ab¬ 
sorbed. If, when you pour water on soil, it 
disappears almost instantly, it would be safe 
to water such plants every day. 

There are several methods' which may be 
adopted in order to determine when a plant 
requires water—viz., by the general appear¬ 
ance of the soil, or tapping the pot with the 
knuckles, when, if the soil is dry therein, a 
sharp, hollow sound is given forth, and when 
the soil is moist a dull, heavy sound is given 
forth. Take a pot of dry soil and one recently 
soaked w'ith water, and try this experiment. 
Fill tw'o pots with soil, water one only, and 
then lift them both for comparison. A little 
practical experience will soon enable anyone 
to tell w'hen plants are dry by each or all of 
the above mentioned methods. 

A 1,1’OVC 1,00 Ortff i; „ » a in ’-— 


in preference to that from wells or springs. 
In towns where water is supplied by com¬ 
panies, expose it before using to the sun and 
air in a large tub, tank, or other vessel. 
Never use cold water. Water for plants 
should be equal in temperature to the atmos¬ 
phere of the room, case, or frame in which 
they are growing. Never water a plant that 
is already wet, but when a plant is dry give it 
sufficient to thoroughly moisten the ball of 
earth. When the compost gets very dry the 
pots may bo plunged in a pail of water, and 
allowed to remain there until the air-bubbles 
cease rising to the surface. If a plant is 
growing freely and the pot is well-drained, 
it is almost impossible to over-water it. 
Plants require water less frequently during 
dull, damp weather than during the heat of 
summer, when the sun is powerful and the 
light intense. Water for syringing or 
sprinkling plants overhead should be pure, 
and quite free from mechanical impurities, 
as chalk or lime. Muddy water leaves spots 
and patches of dirt on the leaves, and neces¬ 
sitates frequent sponging. P. T. 


GETTING A STOCK OF FINE 
FOLIAGED PLANTS. 
Medium-sized plants are, as a general rule, 
to be preferred for the decoration of tables, 
and it is well to bear in mind in the early 
summer the preparation of subjects that will 
come in useful, perhaps, in the following 
autumn. As is well known, thousands of 
plants are grown and offered for sale in 
thumb-pots at this time of the year, many of 
them being raised in low', pit-like structures, 
where heat and moisture prevail, and where 
the conditions to successful culture obtain. 
For a few shillings it is often possible 
to purchase a dozen plants, comprising, 
amongst others, Asparaguses, Ficus elastica, 
Aralias, Ferns, and Grevilleas, and occa¬ 
sionally an odd plant of Aspidistra. Need¬ 
less to say, such plants, after they have left 
the moisture of the house in which they 
have been reared, do not always take very 
kindly to the dry atmosphere of a room, in 
which many find a home ; but where a green¬ 
house can be found for them, then it is best 
to at once remove them from the thumb pots 
in which they are received; have ready a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould with which a 
little sand has been mixed, and shift them 
into larger pots, keeping them in the house, 
and if possible covering them with a light, 
and shading them from hot sun. It is also 
a good plan to stand them on a bed of ashes. 
Cocoa-fibre, or some similar material which 
will retain moisture for a time. Grown in 
this way for a few' months, it will be found 
that the small plants of the spring develop 
into nice-sized specimens, which will be 
found of service either in the greenhouse or 
for the house. Townsman. 


SPRING FLOWERING PLANTS FOR 
TALL VASES. 

The demand for cut flowers at all seasons of 
the year is ever increasing, and we are glad 
to avail ourselves of anything in the way of 
outdoor flowers as they come in, to supple¬ 
ment the supply from under glass. Three 
shrubs I have cut largely this year have been 
Forsythias, Spirtea prunifolia fl.-pl., and the 
Snowy Mespilus, and these, associated with 
the foliage of Prunus Pissardi and the 
purple-leaved Nut, have proved splendid sub¬ 
jects for tall trumpet vases, varied occasion¬ 
ally with big branches of scarlet Rhododen¬ 
dron, Berberis Darwini, and the common 
Berberis. Later the Brooms (yellow and 
white), with Andreanus and its forms, come 
in and look exceptionally well in tall, dark 
vases. Just at present (May 7th) a batch of 
seedlings from Andreanus is showing flower, 
but there is nothing special among them, the 
majority reverting to yellow more or less pro¬ 
nounced, with chocolate occasionally, show¬ 
ing in the lips. "Where big batches of 
Azalea mollis and A. pontica and their varie¬ 
ties are in the pleasure grounds, a plentiful 
supply of flowers cajf pbe obtained—short- 
stemmed fox small and long for tall vases. 
It is Advisable to calutioOb those cutting 
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plants. It is the long, straggling shoots that 
should be removed to keep the plants trim, 
also any flowering shoots that may be en¬ 
croaching on neighbouring plants. The yellow 
Berberis Aquifolium is also extremely useful 
for an extra large-sized vase. Apropos of the 
last-named, I note a paragraph on page 143 
on its clusters of rich purple berries. I have 
seen it grown mainly for the latter for wine¬ 
making, and very good wine it is—the colour 
of port, and very strong. As the writer 
notes, birds are very fond of the berries, and 
the bushes have to "be netted as the ripening 
stage approaches. The owner was very proud 
of what he called his Barberry wine. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The late Azaleas are now 
pretty well over, and besides, Azaleas are not 
much cared for after June comes in. It is 
too soon to place hard-wooded plants outside 
yet, as the young growth should be getting firm 
too soon to stand hard-wocded plants outside. 
The same remark applies to many hard- 
wooded plants. When growth is completed, 
and has acquired some firmness towards the 
end of June or early in July, open-air treat¬ 
ment will complete the ripening. The reason 
why in some person’s hands the plants do not 
flower so well as could be wished is that the 
plants, in order to make room, are turned 
out too soon. Especially is this the case with 
Azaleas. If any hard-w'ooded plantB require 
repotting no time should be lost now, as the 
roots should have taken possession of the new 
soil before placing the plants in the open air. 
The most critical time in the plant’s life is 
the month after repotting. If too much water 
is given during that time the soil is 
soured, the roots fail to do their work, the 
piant loses tone and colour, and then the 
rubbish-heap will see the last of them. In 
careful hands hard-wooded plants are just as 
easy to grow as soft-wooded things. Of 
course, there must be good peat, and a cool, 
light, airy house for the autumn and winter, 
with a good supply of soft water. Zonal 
Pelargoniums are useful in winter ; for winter 
cutting the doubles or semi-doubles are the 
most useful. Raspail’s Improved is an old 
favourite. Hermione is a good white. The 
double West Brighton Gem will be useful in 
winter. For winter blooming in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots the plants should be selected for 
potting on now, and be placed on a coal-ash- 
bed in summer in an open situation. Zonal 
Pelargoniums require as much care in water¬ 
ing as hard-wooded plants. They must not 
be stinted when dry, but if they get too much 
water they had better be thrown out, as the 
blooming capacity will be injured. Well- 
grown plants of Fuchsias will now be very in¬ 
teresting. Liquid-manure may be given when 
the pots are well filled with roots. If for ex¬ 
hibition all flower-buds should be pinched off 
for the present. 

8tOVO. —There is always some propagating 
to be done at this season. Cuttings of 
Poinsettias, Begonias, and other soft winter¬ 
flowering plants will strike quickly now, and 
soon make good plants. The cuttings are 
usually fresh and good at this season, and 
such soon make up lost time. The only re¬ 
quirements are a light sandy compost, a 
brisk bottom-heat, a close atmosphere, light 
shaded, and no lingering in the work after 
roots are formed. Many plants are spoiled, 
or, at any rate, their progress checked, by 
keeping them too long in the cutting-pots. 
The same remark applies to seedlings in pans 
or boxes. As soon as plants are large enough 
to handle transplant into other pans or boxes, 
still keeping them in heat till some progress 
has been made. Afterwards ventilate and 
afford light, and when the summer weather 
comes move to cool pits, or give up a 1ow t , 
span-roofed house to them, where the neces¬ 
sary pinching, training, and repotting can be 
done. At night steady fires will be necessary 
for some time yet, but this need not prevent 
slowing down fires when the hot spell comes 
in our fluctuating cljurnate* ^ O I 1 ^ 
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young shoot left will be given its allotted 
space to fill. It is a great mistake to leave in 
too much wood. It is true the strongest wood 
is not the best for fruit-bearing, but as soon 
as a Peach-tree settles down to bearing it be¬ 
comes harnessed to its work, and grossness of 
habit disappears. Overcrowding is an evil, 
and should not be permitted. Give each 
shoot or branch its work to do, and allow 
space enough for the work to be well done. 
Use the syringe freely if the water is pure, 
but if the water contains lime in excess give 
the necessary atmospheric moisture by damp¬ 
ing floors and borders when the house is 
closed in the afternoon. Ventilate early and 
close early, not later than 4 o’clock, and give 
a crack of air along the ridge in the evening, 
unless the nights are very windy. The tem¬ 
perature of a house at night will not fall below 
55 degrees on an average, even where there 
are no fires, and that will be high enough for 
late Peaches. Inside borders must be watered 
from time to time, and feed according to the 
load the trees are carrying. Thin the young 
fruits in good time. 

Tomatoes under glass and outside.— All 

spare cool-houses and pits may be planted 
with Tomatoes now. Make the beds firm 
before planting, as Tomatoes do best in firm 
ground, and instead of using manure in the 
ground use it as a mulch on the surface. Do 
not over-crowd the plants. There is nothing 
gained by it, and the work in a crowded house 
is always more difficult. When we plant out. 
in the borders the rows are 2 feet apart and 
the plants 15 inches apart in the rows. This 
gives us room to work among them. As re¬ 
gards varieties, we are often trying new, or 
reputed new, kinds, but still grow Lawrenson’s 
No. 3. In an early house we have Sunrise, 
and it appears to be a good setter, and of 
robust habit. The great thing is to put out 
only robust healthy plants. I think the 
variety named Early Evesham is identical, 
as far as present appearances go, with an old 
variety we grew some years ago. Well- 
hardened plants may be safely planted in 
warm positions outside now, but the crop is 
very uncertain, so far as regards its ripening, 
as everything depends upon the weather. 

Figs under glass.— Keep the growth thin, 
and stop just beyond the fifth leaf. The 
second crops will come on the young wood, 
and this is generally prolific. The first crop 
if the trees are forced will now be ripening, 
and a drier atmosphere will be necessary for a 
time. Give free ventilation on fine days, 
with a little fire-heat at night. 

Room gardening.— Now that fires are dis¬ 
continued there will be less dust to remove, 
but still the sponge should be used occa¬ 
sionally. Useful plants for filling in fire¬ 
places are Aspidistras and Ptens Ferns. 
P. tremula and P. cretiea major are lasting, 
and unless the right plants are used there will 
be many deaths among them. An edging of 
Lycopodium or the Madeira Grass (Isolepis 
gracilis) will give a neat finish to each group. 

Outdoor garden.— There is a good deal of 
what is termed hardening off to do now. This 
means that the tender plants which have been 
prepared for filling the beds should be exposed 
during the day to harden the foliage, and fit 
them for full exposure. This is very im¬ 
portant work, and cannot be neglected with 
impunity. Beds of Tufted Pansies and late 
Tulips are still bright, and need not be dis¬ 
turbed as long as they remain effective, as 
Begonias and other plants reserved for late 
planting will be better under cover till the 
second w T eek in June. If not already done 
sow seeds of Pansies and other biennials and 
perennials. Unless all such things are sown 
this month we cannot expect them to make 
good plants that will flower freely. Every 
season early sowing is urged : but so many 
persons forget till the season for sowing has 
passed. Train all climbers on walls and 
trellises. This is specially necessary in the 
case of Clematises, which if not attended to 
at the right time are difficult to deal with. 
Mowing, and what is termed tidying up, are a 
constant business now. An untidy garden, 
even where the cultivation is of the best, will 
not give satisfaction, and if men or women 
feel depressed at any time, working an hour or 


two in the garden will relieve the pressure, 
and give tone to the body and raise the spirits. 

Fruit garden. —Do not forget to mulch all 
fruit-trees grafted on a dwarfing-stock. 
Raspberries also will be much benefited by a 
mulch of manure on each side of the rows. In 
some districts the rainfall has been deficient, 
and Peaches and Apricots on warm walls may 
require a good soaking of water. It is just pos¬ 
sible where trees are much subject to insect 
attacks that they may be too dry at the root. 
At any rate, this is a matter which should be 
cleared up by examining the border. Unpro¬ 
tected trees have probably suffered from the 
severe w’eather, but where the protection was 
sufficient there will be a crop, though perhaps 
not so many fruits to thin off. If the young 
shoots at the base of the Raspberry canes are 
crowded this will be a good time to remove the 
weak shoots, retaining only enough for the 
future crop, with, in some cases, a young cane 
or two for making new plantations. The 
Gooseberry caterpillar must be watched for, 
and if present the necessary remedies must 
be applied. Hand-picking is safe and cleanly, 
but Hellebore powder dusted among the 
foliage and applied in water through the 
syringe is effective. 

Vegetable garden.— Plant out a few rows 
of Brussels Sprouts towards the end of the 
month. Sow late Cauliflowers. The Wal- 
cheren, if true, is a good late Cauliflower, 
and, sown now and planted in different 
aspects, will be useful in the autumn. The 
thinning of young vegetable crops should re¬ 
ceive attention. Thin Onions if possible after 
a shower, so as not to disturb too much the 
soil round the plants left. After thinning a 
dressing of nitrate of soda will be useful, and 
this dressing may be repeated if thought 
necessary. Assuming that 3 lb. per square 
rod is allotted to the Onion bed, it will be 
better to divide it equally, and apply it at 
twice, with two or three weeks interval be¬ 
tween. This is best given in showery weather. 
Beet and Horn Carrots may yet be sown. 
Very large Beet is not so good as that of mode¬ 
rate size, and seeds sown now on good land 
will be large enough. Beet transplants well. 
If carefully transplanted very handsome roots 
are obtained. Prepar? Celery trenches, and 
plant as soon as ready. The late plants 
should be pricked out on a specially prepared 
bed, made firm, and be well supplied with 
water. Early Cabbages will now be plentiful. 
The stems may be pulled up, and the ground 
prepared for Marrows or dwarf French Beans. 
Plant New Zealand Spinach and Tomatoes at 
the end of the month. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 28th.— We are in the midst of bedding 
out in the flower garden, and everything ex¬ 
cept mowing has to give place. All beds 
which have been furnished with spring 
flowering plants have been top-dressed with 
compost. We find nothing so good as the 
charred rubbish from the fire-heap, first pass¬ 
ing it through the half-inch sieve, to remove 
stones, etc. Apply a very liberal dressing, and 
fork it in, firming the beds a little by treading 
before planting. All plants do well in beds 
treated in this way. We shall leave the 
Begonias and other tender things under cover 
another week. 

May 29th .—Filled pans and baskets with 
Achimenes. The plants are now about 
3 inches high, and soon get established in 
fibrous peat and loam, with a free admixture 
of sand. Work in the vineries, Grape thin¬ 
ning, etc., is chiefly done early in the day or 
in the evening. A gardener must not count 
his hours too closely in a busy time. Mulched 
Raspberries and all dwarf fruit-trees as these 
surface-rooted trees must be well supported. 
Disbudding is receiving attention now, in¬ 
cluding Peaches, open-air Vines, and Roses. 

May 30th .—All Strawberries have been 
mulched with long litter. The young plants 
for stock will be taken chiefly from young 
beds, and the runners from older plants will be 
removed, so that all the strength may go into 
the fruitSo Some of the early forced plants 
have been planted out for autumn fruiting, but 
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the greater part of the forced Strawberries is 
wheeled on to rubbish-heap, as by a careful 
management of the young plants better crops 
ate obtained from them than from old ones 
which have been exhausted by forcing. 

May Slst .—Recently moved Hollies and 
other evergreens have been mulched with 
littery manure, and are watered occasion¬ 
ally, and the foliage sprinkled with hose or 
syringe. I attach much importance to this 
syringing towards the evening when the sun 
has lost its power. As fast as the bedding 
plants are cleared out all cool-houses, pots, 
and frames are filled with something useful. 
Tomatoes fill up cool houses. Pits and 
frames will come in for Cucumbers, and 
frame space will be wanted for Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and other things. 

June. 1st .—We are never altogether safe 
from frost before the second week in June, 
and we are holding back the planting of sub- 
Iropicals and other tender things till near that 
date. In the meantime tne plants are being 
hardened off where protection can be given. 
In arranging for the planting of the beds in a 
design there is often some difficulty in finding 
the right plants for some particular bed. We 
have generally got over that difficulty by a 
suitable mixture of neutral tinted flowers. 
Mixed beds can be made very pretty. 

June 2nd .—We still grow a few Tomatoes 
out-of-doors, chiefly on bare places on w r alls 
and fences, and these have just been planted. 
A little mulch has been placed round each 
plant, and a good soaking of water given. 
During hot, dry weather Peaches and Apricots 
have been watered, as their position is a hot 
and dry one, and the trees have improved 
under this treatment. A mulch without 
watering is beneficial, as the moisture is re¬ 
tained in the soil. Roots will not be retained 
near the surface unless well nourished there. 


BOOK8. 

“PICTORIAL PRACTICAL CARNATION 
GROWING/’* 

Me. Wright is well-known as the author of 
a series of useful handbooks on gardening. 
The present is a practical book, in which 
every detail of the plant is shown by dia¬ 
grams. Perhaps this feature is rather over¬ 
done with innumerable references, but the 
book, as a whole, will be welcomed by Carna¬ 
tion lovers and growers. The chapters deal 
with cross fertilisation, raising from seed, 
propagation, culture in the open air, in pots, 
culture of Malmaiscns, the Tree or Perpetual 
(winter-flowering) section, diseases and 
enemies, selections of varieties. Marguerite 
Carnations, Pinks. In view of the extraordi¬ 
nary beauty of the Carnation, both as an in¬ 
door and outdoor plant, many amateurs are 
sure to be attracted by its charms, and such 
a book as this does good in making clear all 
the details of the cultivation. It must be re¬ 
membered, too, that all these beautiful Car¬ 
nations of what are called the “ Tree ” or 
“ Perpetual ” forms, and the best outdoor 
forms, are all varieties of a hardy mountain 
plant, and perhaps those who get the best of 
the Carnation are these who cultivate the 
kinds wholly in the open air, and we are 
very much in favour of raising seedlings 
every year from well chosen seed. The pro¬ 
longed bloom of the seedling plant and its 
vigour are greatly in its favour, and seedlings 
want less attention than any of the other 
forms. 


“A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF 
CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND WALL 
SHRUBS.” f 

This handbook is very well printed and pro¬ 
duced, and the cuts much better chosen than 
is usual in such books, the terrors of photo¬ 
graphic printing also being absent. A very 
well done book, in fact, and, although we 
think it a pity confining books to one section 
of gardening interest, we can confidently re- 

* “ Pictorial Practical Carnation Growing.” Illustrated. 
By Walter Wright. Cassell and 6p., Ltd. 

t “ A Concise Handbook oh Climbers* Tw» nfeil, Lad Wall 
Shrubs.” fcy K. Purvfoy FStzjfelAVittior jH!JCDk*ion- 
ary of Plant Names.” ^With Jt2 illustrations. Cpnee 3s. fid. 


commend it to readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. It contains a chapter on the per¬ 
gola, a list of best Roses for pergolas, a 
chapter on tender climbers and wall shrubs 
in the south-west, by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
and an alphabetical list of plants, with under 
each heading, as far as has been possible (1) 
the common English name, if there is one, 
(2) the natural order to which the plant be¬ 
longs, (3) the native country, (4) the date of 
introduction, (5) average height, (6) colour 
of flowers and time of flowering, (7) methods 
of propagation, and (8) general remarks. 
The following we quote as the “general le- 
inarks ” dealing with the Rock Rose (Cistus): 

These shrubs, which hear their lovely, short-lived 
blooms so profusely, seem to be hardy enough to 
grow in tne open as bushes in light warm soils; in 
some localities they require winter protection, whilst 
in a great many places they are apt to be killed in 
a severe winter. The blooms last but for a single 
day; this, however, is scarcely noticeable, except for 
the masses of fallen petals, as there is a perpetual 
succession of flowers during the summer months. 
By taking cuttings and wintering these in a cold 
frame or greenhouse these plants may be preserved 
in any garden, and certainly no garden should he 
without them. Anyone who has ridden through the 
hill country in Northern Barbary in April or May will 
not readily forget the sight of these hills covered 
with ( ixtus bushes in full flower. In gardens of the 
colder counties, and in localities where the soil is 
somewhat heavy and rich, these plants may be grown 
against sunny walla, which will give the necessary 
piotection 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

TRESPASSING ANIMALS AND 
POULTRY. 

Many owners of gardens have had reason to 
wish that they knew exactly how to deal with 
trespassing animals and poultry. A few lines 
explanatory of the legal position of a garden- 
proprietor when he has suffered damage by 
straying units of the farmyard making their 
way into his grounds or plantations may, 
therefore, prove useful to the readers of 
this journal. The law is really very simple 
in regard to such matters. There is 
an old maxim which says that no man 
shall so use his own property as that it shall 
be a nuisance or a cause of injury to another 
man. Applied to trespass such as we are 
dealing with, that maxim may be expanded 
further into the principle, well-established, 
of our law that a man has no right to allow 
his cattle or other stock to wander upon his 
neighbour’s land. If he does allow this he 
will be held responsible for whatever damage 
is done, and the only escape for him will be 
by showing that his neighbour, over whose 
land his animals strayed, was under a legal 
obligation to fence them out. Now an obliga¬ 
tion of this sort can only arise in one of two 
ways —by prescription or by express contract. 
Prescriptive obligations to fence arise when 
the fence in question has been regularly, and 
without interruption, kept in repair by one 
party for a period of forty years. But, apart 
from incidents such as these, which are now 
of comparatively rare occurrence, it may be 
said that the owners of adjoining land are not 
bound to fence either against or for the benefit 
of each other; but each is bound to keep his 
own animals from trespassing upon the 
other’s land. Imagine for a moment two men 
to be owners respectively of the two halves of 
a field, in which no fence but merely a mark 
indicates the line of boundary between them. 
A may want to graze sheep on his part of the 
field, whilst B may want to plough up his half 
and sow Cabbages on it. It is for A to take 
whatever steps he thinks best to keep his 
sheep off B’s land ; if lie does not he will be 
liable to compensate B for the damage done 
to the latter’s Cabbages. 

There are cases in which cattle trespass 
upon gardens when they are being driven 
along the highway. A sheep may pass 
through a gap in a garden hedge, or it may 
simply walk in through an open gate. In 
these cases the owner of the garden must bear 
the loss himself; and, worse still, if the sheep 
should eat poisonous herbs whilst in the 
garden it is probable that the unfortunate 
occupier of the garden may be mulcted in 
damages, for it has been held that where 
cattle passed through an opening into a 
garden (the owner of which garden was bound 
k<»fln his hedse in repair), and ate Yew- 


cuttings which poisoned them, the garden- 
owner was liable for their loss. The position 
of a man who leaves liis garden-gate open by 
means of which cattle, when passing along 
the high road enter and do damage, is pre¬ 
cisely the same as that of a shopkeeper 
through whose open door a bullock passes 
and does damage. The owner of the beast is 
not responsible so long as it can be shown 
that the cattle were being properly driven 
along the road. If, however, it can be proved 
that the person in charge of the cattle was 
negligent, and that the entry upon premises 
was a result of liis negligent driving (e.g., that 
he had been beating the animal) then the 
owner will be made liable. 

What, then, are the remedies which the 
owner of a garden has for damage done to his 
garden by trespassing animals or poultry? 
There are really two remedies (we are, of 
course, assuming that he is under no obliga¬ 
tion to fence), but one of the remedies is 
worse than the evil itself unless it he adopted 
and carried through most carefully. The 
remedy I refer to is w'hat is known as “ dis¬ 
tress damage feasant ”—the impounding of 
the stock. This remedy is, however, so 
hedged about with pitfalls and difficulties that 
the other cure - an action for damage— is best 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. I hnd 
better explain some of the points in regard to 
“ distress damage feasant,” so as to make this 
clear. The animals can only be impounded 
when caught in the act of doing damage; if 
they escape before capture they cannot be fol¬ 
lowed. If a number of animals be there to¬ 
gether you cannot impound one as distress for 
the whole damage; each can only be im¬ 
pounded for its own damage. There is no 
power of sale of animals so impounded, un¬ 
less under the Cruelty to Animals Act, in 
order to defray the cost of food ; whilst the 
person impounding them is liable for any loss 
arising out of his act. These points are quite 
sufficient to show how slippery a hold “ dis¬ 
tress damage feasant” gives to the injured 
party. On the other hand, an action for 
damages simply requires proof of ownership 
of the stock w ? hich do the damage, and proof 
of the value of the damage done. There is no 
necessity whatever for giving notice to the 
neighbour before taking action, although that 
is usually given as a matter of courtesy, and 
to give the man a chance of settling. The 
simplest course to pursue when damage has 
been done is to render a plain, clear, honest 
account with a request for settlement. Fail 
ing that, take out a County Court summons. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


A water question —Has the Metropolitan Water 
Board the power to insist on an agreement between 
them and a consumer of water being exactly in ac¬ 
cordance with their own views—in other words, can 
they dictate the terms on which they will supply 

water? This is a case in which water is supplied 

for both domestic and non-doinestic purposes (the 
“ non-domestic ” being stables). I understand their 
powers are exercised under the Kent Waterworks 
Act of 1K09, S. . r i2. For years .€9 has been paid 

yearly: it is no longer known on what basis that 

sum was arrived at. The Water Board now' insist 
(1) that a meter be put in; (2) that a fixed minimum 
charge of £3 per quarter be paid in return for 
which fifi .000 gallons of water will he supplied free, 
after which (3) a charge of lOd. per 1,000 gallons 
measured will he made. I had always thought that 
taking water by meter w’as the way out of a dis¬ 
agreement as to the annual charge, and I have no 
objection to take it by meter. W'hat I object to is 
the minimum charge of TS a quarter, which I think 
excessive and tOlra vires. Can the Board insist on 
it, and cut off the water if I refuse?— Inquirer. 

[I think you will find if you enquire further 
into this matter that the powers w’hich the 
Board claim to exercise are given to them by 
the Public Health Acts, and such regulations 
as they make in regard to their supplies would 
be subiect to approval by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. I think under the circum¬ 
stances you outline there is no remedy except 
by negotiation. I do not see how r their action 
can be ultra vires. Your best plan would be 
to endeavour to convince the Board that the 
minimum charge is excessive in your parti¬ 
cular case.— Barrister.] 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 8ooiety. —The usuai monthly committee 
meeting cl this Society I waaPKeltJ at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall. Vincent-square. West- 
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minster, S. W., on Monday evening (7th), Mr. 
Charles H. Curtis in the chair. Ten new 
members were elected and one nominated. 
Two deaths were reported, and the amounts 
standing to the credit of the deceased mem¬ 
bers were granted to their nominees. Nine 
members were reported on the sick fund. The 
amount paid for sickness since the last meet¬ 
ing was £29 8s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly amt concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, llulhvrn, 
Lotulun, E.C, Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. Il’/ien more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbkixo has to be 
setU to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit,— Readers who detire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its detenu i nation. We have received Iran 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sedum eamenm (Roy).— This comes from Japan, 
and has y el lew flowers. The variety known as Sedum 
carneum variegatum is very pretty and useful for 
growing in baskets. Sempervivum Haworthi has also 
yellow flowers. 

Euphorbia melllfera (Mrs. Leigh).- This, no 
doubt, is the plant you call Pforbia milifera. It is 
a curious plant of a.partially succulent nature. It is 
a native of Madeira, and needs greenhouse culture 
here. Care must be taken not to overwater during 
the winter months. 

Azaleas unsatisfactory (.4.).—Your Azaleas 
have evidently been very dry at the roots at some 
time, so much so that, the tips of the young roots 
perished, hence the loss of foliage. The flower buds 
would not be affected so seriously, but were suffi¬ 
ciently so to check their full development. You can 
do nothing for this season, and must avoid such a 
mistake in the future. 

Increasing Francisceas (J. D.).-\t you have a 
close propagating-case in the stove, cuttings of the 
Franriseea are not at all difficult to strike. The 
cuttings formed of the current season's shoots, just 
as they become firm, should be dibbled into clean, 
well-drained pots of light sandy soil, such as a 
mixture of equal parts of loam, peat, and sand. If 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat they will root in 
about a couple of months. 

Azaleas not flowering (T.).— Your Azaleas ore 
certainly not too old to flower. The fault lies in not 
ripening the young growth sufficiently late in the 
autumn, and so securing flower-buds. Grow on freely 
in a moist and rather shaded atmosphere until the 
end of July; after this stand them in a partially 
shaded position in the open air, watering overhead 
both night and early morning. They should he 
housed again by September, and never over-forced 
or allowed to become dry. At the same time, they 
should not be sodden. A cool bottom suits them 
much better than the dry position on wooden or 
raised stages. 

Rose Oloire de Dijon dropping its flowers 

(R.).—The cause of the flowers dropping is not diffi¬ 
cult to explain—briefly, it may he said to be from 
want of vigour; yet that does not meet the case. 
The fact is that this Rose usually blooms with such 
freedom that it forms more flower-buds than it can 
sustain. The result is that the roots are overtaxed 
and the flowers drop off because they do not get all 
the assistance from the roots that they require. 
You may learn a useful lesson from present experi¬ 
ence as a guide for the future—that is, to reduce the 
number of flower-buds as soon as they are formed, 
taking care that those which are left are equally 
distributed over the surface of the tree. 

Spiraeas after blooming (.Mount Rock).—You 
havi evidently allowed your plants to get dry at the 
roots. Spirwas require abundance of water—in fact, 
it is as well to stand them in saucers filled 
with water when being forced into flower. Take 
care to harden off the plants gradually after they 
have finished blooming, for if turned out of a w-arm 
house into the open air they arc sure to receive a 
cheek. They should bo divided into pieces, consisting 
of about three good crowns, and these should be 
planted out in a piece of sandy loam, welT manured, 
seeing to it that during the summer they are well 
attended to with water. Y r on will have to leave 
them for two years in this position, when they may ; 
again be lifted and forced. 

Deutzias in pota (.1 Grower).—Yea, it is usual, 
though not actually necessary, to cut these plants 
down rather hard ns soon as the bloom is past, and 
then encourage a fresh growth from the bhse to 
flower the following seasort. Market \*ho 

want planes' in small- fVin/Vj^ lotsJcnly, |Mil Ytheir 
plants down almost to the soTT after flickering, and 
i-iii-mini/c u vigorous yrouth aftcfwardsm' means 


of plenty of warmth and moisture. This being well 
lipened in the autumn, flowers profusely the follow- 
! ing season. If, however, large specimen plants are 
wanted, the growth should only be slightly shortened 
back and any weak spray be cut out; then when in 
growth again give a moderate shift, and in a few 
years' time fine large bushes, full of bloom, will be 
secured. 

Hibiscus schizopetalus (M. Walker Leigh).— 
This is a mar relative of the Chinese Rose (Hibiscus 
rosa sinensis), but the flowers ure very different. 
Those of H. eehizopetalus, which are from 3 inches 
to 4 inches in diameter, are suspended on long, 
slender stalks, while the petals, which are deeply 
laciniatcd, are of a brilliant orange-red colour. It 
needs general stove treatment, and, being of a 
somewhat rambling nature, it may be employed as a 
roof or rafter plant, though it can who be grown 
and flowered well in bush form. A mixture of loam 
and leaf-mould with a dash of sand will suit this 
well. When the pots are full of roots, a little weak 
liquid-manure leeasionally will he beneficial. Less 
moisture will, of course, he needed at the roots in 
the winter than in the summer, but it must not be 
kept sufficiently dry to cause the leaves to drop. 
H. schizopetalus is a native of tropical Africa. 

Planting early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
outdoors (ir. T.).— In almost any position it 
should be perfectly safe to plant outdoors nicely 
hardened plants of the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Nothing has been lost by delaying this 
operation for a week or two. The plants which are 
now well rooted in their small pots are just in a 
condition to appreciate a change of quarters. On no 
account should the plants be crowded in the beds 
and boiders; this is fatal to success. Give each 
plant ample room to develop, so that those of 
branching growth may be seen at their best when 
the flowering season comes round. Above all, plant 
firmly. This is a matter of importance, though to 
some it may appear quite insignificant. Unless the 
plants are firmly embedded stout and sturdy growth 
cannot well follow*. Too rapid growth usually suc¬ 
ceeds loose and careless planting. 

Pelargoniums failing (South Devon ).—Your 
Pelargoniums have been attacked by a fungoid 
disease, which is giving a great deal of trouble 
throughout the country, and whose ravages are 
greatly on the increase. Y'our specimens are not 
nearly so badly affected ns many we have seen. 
Several remedies for it have been tried, the most 
successful being spraying with a solution of potassium 
sulphide (liver of sulphur). An ounce of this should 
be dissolved in u quart of hot water, and the amount 
then made up to 2i gallons with cold water. Then 
lay the plants on their sides and syringe with the 
mixture, so that every part of the leaf surface is 
wetted with it. Repeat this in about four days, and 
afterwards allow a week to elapse between each 
application. When the plants are quite clean it may 
be discontinued. Plants propagated from highly-fed 
specimens, or those grown in rich soil and kept 
rather close, are more liable to be attacked than 
those in poorer compost and with a free circulation 
of air. This trouble is always worse just at the pre¬ 
sent season, and, as the roots of your plants are in 
good condition, they will in all probability now- soon 
grow out of the disease. 

Solandra grandiflora (The Ram, Forroek). 
which is doubtless the species you have, is a native 
of Jamaica, and was introduced therefrom consider¬ 
ably over a century ago. It is a strong-growing 
climber, or, to be more correct, a rambler, which 
in a native state will mount up into lofty trees, 
and under cultivation in this country a good-sized 
structure is really necessary for its proper develop 
merit. In Madeira it is said to grow splendidly, and 
in January it flowers freely. Botanicnlly, it is a 
near relative of the Datura or Itrugmausia, and, like 
the members of this genus, the flowers are tubular in 
shape, their colour being yellowish-white with a tinge 
of purple on the exterior. Good, strong examples 
will hear flowers as much as 9 inches long and 
5 inches across the expanded mouth. It needs the 
temperature of an intermediate house for its suc¬ 
cessful culture; but in a moist, partially-shaded 
structure, though it will grow freely enough, it docs 
not bloom. To produce flowers full exposure to 
sunlight at nil seasons is absolutely necessary, and 
throughout the winter months the roots must be 
kept dry. A large specimen in the Cactus house at 
Kew flowers freely, the sunshine necessary for the 
succulents being very conducive to the flowering of 
the Solandra. Ordinary potting compost suits this 
plant well. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Berberls, increasing (11. E. Briggs ).—Soon after 
midsummer, when the young shoots of the current 
yeac are in a half-ripened state, they can be taken 
oft at a length of from 4 inches to 0 inches, inserted 
into pots of sandy soil, and put into a frame 
situated where it does not get any direct sunshine. 
Keep the lights quite close until the plants show 
that the roots are being formed, when air may be 
given gradually. 

FRUIT. 

Vines in a cool-house (B. M .).—The disbudding , 
should be done as soon as the bunches are visible, j 
leaving the bud showing the best bunch and removing 
the others. The tying down should begin before the ! 
shoots touch the glass. Loop the shoots down gradu¬ 
ally so as to prevent their splintering off. They may 
be gone over a second time, and the final tying 
given. Stopping should be done as soon as 
the shoot extends beyond the second leaf. Two 
leaves are generally enough to leave. Some growers 
only leave one leaf beyond tlie hunch, but we like 
to have two, and should h-a\e more if there is room 
without overcrowding. 

Thinning Apples (R. B.) -If your young C *ccs 
seem to have a thick set of fruit, certainly it wili he 
wise to thin freely. You may commence to do so at 
once, removing now, perhaps one fourth of the en¬ 


tire crop, and all of the smallest, or those which 
seem the most perfectly formed. A second thinning 
of about the same proportion may be made a few 
weeks later after setting is assured. Then, when the 
fruits begin to swell, and have attained such size 
that file largest may be used for tarts, remove some 
more. All the rest, which will still be a good crop, 
can remain to be finished and gathered when ripe. 
By thinning in this way, giving the trees in drv 
weather ample waterings and putting about them 
over the roots a mulch of manure, the fruits come 
very fine indeed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cooking Xchl Rabl (Bristol).-Peel the Rahf. 
cut it in slices, throwing it into.a basin of cold water 
as you peel it. Melt a large lump of butter in a 
frying-pan; dry the Rabi on a cloth, fry each 
piece brown on each side until it can be easily 
pierced with a fork. Have ready a sharp Parsley 
ami-butter sanc\ well flavoured with either vinegar 
or Lemon juice. Keep it hot as you fry it in the 
sauce and serve. It can he braised whole by melt 
ing a piece of butter in a saucepan. After peeling, 
put in the saucepan, cover close, and let cook in its 
own steam until tender, turning it about to brown it 
lightly all over It may also be plain boiled and 
served with a nice brown or white sauce. —M. 

Asparagus-beds in summer (/>.).—By feeding 
during the growing season the roots get the benefit 
of either farmyard liquid, an excellent stimulant for 
Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser applied on the 
surface t-nd washed home just when they are able 
to assimilate it. The effect is soon seen in im¬ 
proved growth. Fish manure is a capital dressing 
for this crop, so also is nitrate of soda; but care is 
needed in the application of the latter, little and 
often being best. It is safest in light, shallow soils, 
being liable to cause harm on strong, retentive soils, 
unless used in strict moderation. Although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of fine 
Asparagus, salt is a good labour economiser, as, 
strewn in moderation on light soil beds it destroys 
weeds and saves hand weeding. Summer mulching 
is too little regarded, nothing being more suitable 
where artificial stimulants are applied than spent 
Mushroom-manure. Pull up the weeds, taking core 
that in doing so you do not injure any of the young 
heads that are coming up. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

Strode.— See reply in our issue of April 28, p. 121.- 

Boy .—You cannot make single Primroses double. If you 
want double flowers you must purchase the double- 
flowered forms, which can be had of any hardy plant 
nurseryman.— Caution .—See our list of fixtures in the 
: issue of May 5, p. ix., in which the dates you wish are 
given. Anyone can send flowers for examination by the 
; Floral Committee. You ought to write for the arrange- 
I ments in 1906 to the Secretary, Roval Horticultural Hall, 

j Westminster, S.W.- II. G. Jarvis.— Write to W. 

Collins, Secretary, United Hort. Benefit and Provident 

Society, 9, Martindale-road, Balham, London, S.W.- O. 

Moulton Barrett .—The general opinion is that the Bain- 
Ikk> 9 die when they flower. Many Bamboos have flowered 
in England, and we understand that such have all perished. 
- C. A .—The damage to your Lily of the Valley is with¬ 
out doubt due to the very unfavourable weather you had 
w’hen the plants were coming into flower, thus giving the 

blooms a check.- T. G. Tredennick .—Certainly you can 

save the seeds, etc., and sell them, but you must sell the 
seeds and plants under the name by which you Ixmght 
them. We may, however, warn you that unless you have 
experience of seed saving and exercise the greatest care in 
doing so the seedlings will not. come true and the stock is 

sure to degenerate.- G. May .—The only reason vve can 

' suggest, without seeing the plants is that you are keeping 
the Tomatoes too cold, and possibly too wet. This latter 
is the more likely cause. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— G. Hanson, Sale.—One at the 
many varieties of Japanese Maple.—— Rustieu*.—The 
Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Einerus).— A. Thornley. — 
The drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans). 

- Forfarshire .—Mowers too dried up.- Boy .—Sedum 

carneum variegatum. See note p. ISO.-If. T. C. Powell. 

-1, The Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Emerus); 2, Erica 
arborea; 3, The Nepaul Rookfoil (Saxifroga ligulata 
var.).- Bed Rose. — 1, Choiranthus Marshalli ; 2, Gera¬ 
nium phteum ; 3, Specimen insufficient.- Buxton.— 

Primula capitata.- Reader. Pyms sp. ; would like to 

see a better specimen.- A. E. Briggs .—Berlieris steno- 

phylla.- Stonehaven .—The Shad - Bush (Amelanchier 

canadensis).- Londonderry. — The Glory Pea of New 

Zealand (Clianthws pumeeus). See article and figure of 
the white form in our issue of April TS. p. 113.— C. 

Bonlnois .—Paulownia inqierialis.- G. F. — 1, Berlieris 

vulgaris ; 2, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. ; 3, Forsythia susjiensa ; 
4, The Spurge laurel (Daphne laureola). — M. L.— 1, 
Staphylea colehiea ; 2, Double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxi- 
fraga granulata fl.-pl.); 3. Ceanothus azureus ; 4, Sun 

Rose (Helianthenmm var.).- F. vf.- White Spanish 

Squill (Scilla cunipanulata alba); 2, Alpine Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus alpinus); 3, Polemonium eonfertum album; 
4, Saxifraga museoides atropurpurea. — ./. M. - 1, 

Mexican Orange-flower (Ohoisya ternata).— li. M. M. 

1, Claytonia perfoliata.- B. T. .S'.—I, White Wood Lily 

(Trillium grandiflorum), see article in present issue ; 2, 
The Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum): 3, Spurge laurel 
(Daphne Laureola) : 4, Diplaeus glutinosus. - S. G. S. - 

1, The drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans); 

2, The Nepaul laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis); 3, 

Kalmia latifolia ; 4, Bin! Cherry (Prunus Pad us).- J. H. 

Sti'ood. —1, Mesembrynnthemuin roseum ; 2, Sedum Sie- 

boldi variegatum.- Mary. —Exoehorda grandiflora.--- 

Phyllis .- The Spanish Squill (Scilla campanulata). 


C&talogrue received.— Geo. Cooling ami Sons, 
Bath. — /|7x>j of Roses in Pits, Clmtuiises, Carnations, 
Dahlias. t(c. 
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FRUIT. 


PROPAGATING STRAWBERRIES FOR 
FORCING. 

Half the battle in connection with the 
forcing of the Strawberry lies in having plants 
which possess well-developed, fully-ripened 
crowns, and the earlier the forcing the more 
important does this point become. In order 
to attaifi this end it is, therefore, essential that 
layering be done at the earliest convenient 
moment, so that the plants may have ns long 
a season as possiblo in which to make and 
mature their growth. There are three ways 
of accomplishing this, and the ordinary one is 
to layer the runners from plants set out in 
the previous autumn on a warm border, with 
the view of obtaining a crop of early and fine 
fruit or otherwise from a bed or plot of plants 
set out in the ordinary way, and which may 
be about two years old. The drawback to 
this method is that layering cannot be carried 
out until the crop is cleared, and the runners 
are apt to be trampled upon and injured 
while the fruit is being gathered. Of the two 
the least delay occurs in the case of the 
younger plants, because the crop, though of 
the best quality, is uot a heavy one, ana the 
plants are more quickly cleared of fruit than 
they are in the second instance. The third 
ana best method is to set out a sufficient 
number of young plants each autumn for the 
purpose of furnishing runners, by which 
means layering is considerably expedited, a 
gain of quite a fortnight or three weeks being 
the result. These plants are, of course, not 
expected to fruit, neither are they allowed to 
do so, for the flower spikes are pulled out. as 
they push up, so that the energies of the 
plants are concentrated on the production of 
runners alone. Such being the case, they 
are in consequence planted more closely to¬ 
gether than when required to fruit, and are 
usually destroyed after the requisite number 
of runners has been secured. The actual 
layering is best done with the aid of 60-sized 
pots, filled with rich compost, and made firm, 
on the surface of which the runners are best 
secured by means of pins, similar to those 
used for layering Carnations, only somewhat 
shorter, or with wooden pegs made from 
worn-out Birch-brooms. The runners quickly 
emit roots, and when these reach to the sides 
and drainage-holes of the pots they may 
be severed from the parent plants, and 
stood close together in a semi-shady place for 
a few days, when they will be ready for shift¬ 
ing into the pots in which they are to fruit. 
The requisite number of pots should be 
cleaned and filled with soil a few days before¬ 
hand, and then if a peg is stuck into each 
one prior to carrying them to where the 
layering is to take place the work can be done 
all the more expeditiously. As the layering 
proceeds the runnei'3 must be well watered, 
a moderately fine rosed pot being best for the 
purpose. Attention in this direction must 
also be paid them daily in fine weather after¬ 
wards, until ready for*entov-al. Foe 1 he^pake 
of convenience in the fcat|icjji watfrlilg.it is 


a good plan to stand the pots close together in 
groups between every other row of plants, 
and this will leave a space clear between the 
alternate rows for the attendant to pass up 
and down them more readily. A. W. 


STRAWBERRIES DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS. 

I should be obliged if you will reply through your 
columns to the following: —I wish to grow Straw¬ 
berries in a lean-to greenhouse, heated, and facing 
south, and in a very warm position. If possible, I 
wish to obtain fruit for tabic during the winter 
months—any time from November to April. Could 
you advise me as to the best kind for growth in 
pots in heat, when to obtain plants and where, also 
when to plant them, and any further advice you 
think would lie of use to me?— Cymric. 

[Before replying to your queries we think it 
only just to point out that in order to have 
ripe Strawberries from November to April a 
considerable amount of skill is required to 
produce them, particularly during the depth 
of winter, and you would also be unable to 
command a continuous supply with the aid of 
one house alone. One or more heated pits 
would be required 'm this case, in which the 
plants would be forwarded prior to their being 
taken into the house in batches to flower and 
set their fruits. We do not wish to dis¬ 
courage you, but unless you possess a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of Strawberry forcing we ad¬ 
vise you to give up all idea of attempting to 
grow them; certainly during tho winter 
months. By growing one of the perpetual 
varieties-you can, if you wish, have ripe fruit 
in October and November, and then we should 
say wait until February, and then introduce 
a good batch of plants which will flower in 
that month, and give you a good crop of fruit 
in March. Of course, we arc in the dark as 
regards the capacity of your house and its in¬ 
ternal arrangements, but supposing it to be 
capable of accommodating 600 plants alto¬ 
gether you could divide this number into four 
batches of 150 each, and take in one batch, 
say, the beginning of February, the next early 
in March, the two following the latter end of 
March and in mid-April. If the house is 
capable of holding more than this you could 
then divide the total, so that a batch could 
be introduced every fortnight. The great 
difficulty in having plants in various stages of 
growth in the same house is that progress is 
bound to be slow, because forcing in the 
general acceptation of the term cannot then be 
attempted. However, much may be done by 
arranging matters so that each batch of plants 
when in flower shall occupy a position near I 
the ventilators, ns not only is a current of air j 
essential to their setting properly, but this 
will prove the coolest part of the house. On 
the other hand, plants which are swelling 
their fruits to maturity should be placed in 
the warmest part of the house, so that by 
keeping each batch of plants apart in this way 
you would the better be able to afford them 
the treatment they require. For instance, 
plants in flower will need to have their 
blossoms kept dry to ensure perfect fertilisa¬ 
tion, consequently you would have to with¬ 
hold the syringe [roip them for the time being. 


while they will require just sufficient water at 
the roots to keeD the soil in an equable state 
of moisture. Then, again, the plants on 
which the fruits have set, and are swelling off, 
will need syringing once in dull and twice 
daily in bright weather, and water will also 
be needed at the roots more often, and in 
larger quantities. Stimulants in the Bhape of 
liquid-manure and guano-water will assist the 
plants to swell the fruits to a large size, but 
give clear water only, once colouring com¬ 
mences. The paths, and in fact all exposed 
surfaces, will need damping several times a 
day in bright weather, as a too dry atmos¬ 
phere will soon bring about an attack of red- 
spider. From six to eight fruits will he a 
sufficient number to leave on each plant, and 
these must be supported with the twiggy por¬ 
tions of an old Birch-broom, both to keep them 
clear of the pots and to prevent the main 
stem from becoming bent over from the weight 
of the fruit. A maximum and minimum tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., will answer your purpose. With 
sun-heat the temperatures may read 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. more than this, and whenever tbe 
weather is favourable admit air freely iu the 
forenoon, and keep a chink of air on through¬ 
out the night. Reduce the air in the after¬ 
noon by degrees, and finally close the house 
altogether about 3.30 p.m., earlier or later 
according to outer climatic conditions. 

Two excellent varieties are Hericart de 
Thury and Royal Sovereign, and if you elect 
not to attempt forcing until the time we ad¬ 
vise Royal Sovereign would then be all suffi¬ 
cient. For autumn fruiting either St. Joseph 
or St. Antoine Fadoue would answer, and 
under good management give very satisfactory 
results. The proper time to obtain the plants 
is as soon as the runners can be had from a 
border or plantation out in the open. It is 
the rule to set out a certain number of plants 
of the desired varieties each autumn, specially 
for supplying runners alone, to grow on for 
forcing, as these are not only stronger but 
may be had earlier than is the case with fruit¬ 
ing plants. These runners are pegged down 
into 60 sized pots, previously filled with a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould, or spent 
Mushroom manure (no crocks being required), 
and kept well watered in fine weather. 
When well rooted detach them from the 
parent plants, stand the pots in a semi-shady 
position, and make preparation to shift them 
into 6-inch pots. A mixture of good fibrous 
loam (two-thirds), and the remainder leaf- 
mould, and spent Mushroom manure, or well- 
potted manure, with a dash of well-powdered 
lime rubble and a little soot, will form an ex¬ 
cellent compost. If the lime rubble is not at 
command use a little bone meal instead. 
Well drain the pots, pot firmly, and if the 
precaution is taken to see that the “ balls ” 
are moist prior to potting, no water will be 
needed for a day or so. Stand the pots close 
together at first on a hard base or ash-bed, 
and when root action has become free, stand 
them about 9 inches apart all ways. Attend 
carefully to watering. Keep weedy growths 
down, and when thev h^^cnnpTleted their 
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growth, and autumn arrives, plunge the pots | 
to the rims in coal-ashes, and in this medium I 
they may remain till the time arrives for I 
taking them indoors. In the event of very j 
severe weather setting in shake a little long 
litter over the crowns of the plants, which j 
will protect the roots and prevent the pots 
from splitting. If you decide on growing the 
perpetual varieties for autumn fruiting, which j 
need rather different treatment, we shall be , 
glad to advise you on this point also, on 
hearing from you to that effect.] 


BORDERS FOR PEACH HOUSES. 

(Reply to “ C. Y. K.”) j 

In order to secure firm, well-ripened wood, \ 
and to obtain the best results from Peach- ! 
trees under glass, it is essential that not only ! 
should the soil be suitable, but that the bor- : 
der itself should lie dry and be well drained, j 
Draining alone docs not always suffice to 
render the border as dry ns is desirable, and 
recourse has then to be had to concreting the j 
base to attain that end. As to when this is 
necessary depends entirely on the nature of 
the subsoil. When the substratum consists 
of clay, marl, sand, or similar uncongenial 
substances, then by all means use concrete. 
This, besides rendering the borders warmer 
and drier, serves another important purpose, 
inasmuch as it prevents the roots descending 
into such crude material, with all its atten¬ 
dant evils in the shape of bud dropping, 
stone-splitting, and production of gross 
watery growths. Therefore, when a house is j 
constructed on a site the subsoil of which ' 
happens to bo of one or other of the sub 
stances alluded to, the soil should be exca¬ 
vated to the depth of 3 feet, and a 3 inch 
layer of concrete laid all over the base. In 
the case of a lean-to, the concrete should be 
made to slope gently from the front to the 
bnck of the house, and at the extreme edge 
a drain should be laid just below' the surface ! 
to collect and carry off water, the said drain 
to be connected with the nearest main drain, 
having a good outfall. With regard to a 
span-roofed house, the concrete floor should 
Hlope from both sides to the centre, and in 
the latter lay the drain just below the con¬ 
crete and connect the drain in the manner ; 
already indicated. With a good 4-inch or j 
6 inch drain to carry off the water, and a 
sound concrete base, no other pipe drains are I 
necessary. The other drainage material will | 
consist of old bricks, broken to two sizes, I 
the coarse or bats resting on the concrete to j 
the depth of 5 inches, and 4 inches of the j 
smaller material, about the size of road- 
metal on this, or 9 inches altogether. A 
little coarse gravel, if to hand, may bo 
scattered over this, and then cover it with 
whole turves, Grass-side downwards. When, 
as sometimes happens, the substratum is of 
chalk, rock, or hard, clean gravel, drains can 
then be dispensed with, but it is always advis- j 
able to put in tho 9 inches of broken bricks. 

Although necessary to excavate the whole | 
of the interior, when concreting is necessary, ' 
it does not follow that the border need be 
made at one and the same time, as this can 
bo, and is, in fact, best made at intervals, i 
For the first year it need not be wider than I 
3 feet, and then from 3 feet to 4 feet can be 
added to it each season afterwards until the 
border is complete. Even when concreting 
is unnecessary the same rule obtains, as the 
staple can be removed in sections to make 
way for the construction of the border proper. 
In this case the staple should be removed to 
the width of 4 feet, to admit of a border 3 feet, 
wide being built up, and in every instance 
the compost should be held in place by a wall 
of turf, and when a new addition is being 
made the old turves should be broken down 
with a fork and mixed with the new portion 
as it is being built up. 

The next consideration is the all important 
one of compost. The Peach succeeds best in 
a calcareous loam of a rather heavy nature, 
and, where it is to be had, the top 4 inches 
of an old pasture overlying the limestone 
formation furnish an ideal soil for the pur¬ 
pose, and beyond adding a little lime rubble 
and wood-ashes, a barrow-load of each to one 
load of loam, to ensure porosity, and fortify¬ 
ing it with 4-inch bojrt^and bone-rpeal in 
the proportion of J (tKhJe^shme 


quantity of loam, nothing further is required. 
8uch a loam as that indicated is not always 
obtainable, and the best then has to be made 
with that which is to hand. Heavy loams 
should be lightened by the addition of lime- 
rubble and charred refuse, if wood-ashes are 
not procurable, and the lighter the nature, of 
the loam, less of these ingredients is required. 
Light sandy loams are all the better for an 
addition of marl or clay, which should be 
dried and well broken up before being mixed 
with the loam. In any case, no matter what 
the nature of the loam may be, always use j 
the bone-manures named above. In the event 
of sufficient new' loam not being procurable < 
to make the border with, the deficiency must j 
then be made good by using ordinary garden 
soil, which, if of a loamy nature, will answ'er I 
if bone-manure and lime-rubbish be added to 
it. The trimmings from the verges of walks ! 
and drives and the sidings of public roads ! 
can also be utilised for this purpose when 
loam is scarce. Whatever the nature of the 
compost may consist of, the chopping of the 
loam and the mixing of the ingredients should 
be done in fine weather or under cover, and 
not be allowed to get wet afterwards; in 
fact, the sooner it is then wheeled in and 
the border made up the better. The com¬ 
post should be spread evenly as it is taken in, 
and to consolidate it both tread and beat it 
down with the back of a fork, for it can j 
hardly be made too firm, provided the con- j 
stituents are in a medium slate of moisture, 
or on the dry side. Make the border rather 
higher than is requisite to allow' for its sink¬ 
ing somewhat, and leave the surface level, or 
nearly so. Before making the border the ; 
brick piers for carrying the hot water pipes ; 
should be built, as these should rest on a j 
solid foundation. Finally the border should 
not exceed 2 feet 3 inches in depth, nor be less | 
than 2 feet. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Stopping Vine shoots.- In the art He on 

" Treatment of Vines,” May lotti, p. l.M. I wish to 
know what should bo done with shoots growing from 
nub-laterals? After the sub laterals are pinched at 
the first leaf, young shoots break aw ay, and I here* is 
no word of the treatment of these. Would you 
kindly reply in following issue if they on-lit to’ be 
rubbed out or pinched at the first leaf? 11. W. It. 

[Stop immediately beyond the first, leaf, and 
so on again and again throughout the season 
as they continue to grow .] 

Raspberries failing.-I enclose some leaves 
from Raspberries. These each year grow rusty, and 
tho plants do not make such vigorous growth as 
they should, and in many instances wither away. 
Last year nearly all the eanrs died, though new 
growth sprang up. Can you inform me cause and 
remedy? They have been on same ground for 

many years, nit hough they have been taken up and 
replanted within the last two years. Years ago 

they were as good as one could wish, on the same 

site.-Cu ts. It. Up oh:. 

[The leaves of Raspberry sent, show them to 
be very badly affected with rust, a species of 
fungus which occasionally attacks the plants 
in cold damp soils, or where exposed to fierce 
winds. It is difficult to deal with by ordinary 
remedies, as the Raspberry foliage is so sus¬ 
ceptible to injury from remedies such as 

other fruits will bear with impunity. It is 
advised ns the best remedy to pick off the 
affected leaves. But it is evident in your 
case that not only are the leaves suffering 
from the rust but that growth is poor, due, 
there seems reason to believe, to the roots 
getting into poor sour or wet soil. We should 
advise the drastic course of digging up and 
burning all the plants affected, and next 
winter getting suckers from a healthy stock, 
and planting them on ground well drained, 
and into which has been worked a good pro- 
| portion of wood-ashes, old mortar refuse, and 
I some well-decayed manure.] 

Forced Strawberries. Few amateurs go 
in for this luxury unless they have a 
gardener in daily attendance, yet a few 
dozen plants, brought along quietly on a 
greenhouse shelf, come in some weeks in ad¬ 
vance of those outdoors when given daily 
! attention as to watering. T’li* *e notes are 
; not intended to give in-tni. n-ns as regards 
| indoor treatment, but to note how’ useful 
these plants are to set out a permanent bed 
in the open garden. In many large gardens 
■ part of the forced stock N often committed 
j to the rubbish-heap, and this seems a pity. 


os • many amateurs would gladly accept 
them, and be surprised at the quantity of 
fruit they would be able to gather the follow¬ 
ing season. I supply one or two farmers 
with my surplus stock, and really good beds 
they get without much labour. Royal Sove¬ 
reign is still one of the very best "all-round 
Strawberries grown, and, being a strong 
grower, requires a space 2 feet 6 inches each 
»\ay. Plant on weil-dug ground, treading 
in each plant, and water if necessary until 
it is seen a start has been made, when all 
that is necessary is to remove runners early 
and keep the ground frequently hoed.—M. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, I have heard end read so much about 
the destructiveness of bullfinches that I shall 
be very glad if you will kindly allow me to 
state in your paper something on the other 
side. Some years ago I lived in an old house 
in the country in South Wilts, where among 
other fruit-tree» we had -in the garden an 
Apple-tree close to the windows, and we 
used to notice the bullfinches hard at work 
among the blossoms. I remember one year 
in particular, when the ground was Rtrewn 
with blossoms, several people remarked that 
if my father did not have the bullfinches de¬ 
stroyed we should have no fruit at all. His 
reply was, “Let. the birds alone, they are 
only picking out the maggoty buds that would 
not only come to nothing themselves, but 
would contaminate the healthy ones. If you 
come at Apple time you will see the result.” 
That year the tree was laden with sound 
Apples, and could not possibly have carried 
more. 1 think if some other people instead 
of jumping at conclusions would allow the 
bullfinches to rid the trees of the grub- 
attacked buds there would be more eatable 
fruit alike in garden and in market. I only 
wish 1 could see some bullfinches in my small 
garden. I have to band pick the grubs which 
are in every cluster of blossom or leaf, and 
setting aside the time occupied in this pro 
cess, human fingers are not so well adapted 
to that work as are the bills of birds. 

A Practical Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ichneumon flies. — T sluill be much obliged if 
von will kindly let me know the mime of the rn- 
elosed specimens of fliea, and if this particular 
< ne i- considered injurious in any way in field or 
garden?-A. It. A. 

[Both the flies you sent belong to the family 
Iclmeumonuho, and are commonly known as 
“ Ichneumon flics.” 'They are in no way in¬ 
jurious in gnrdons. There is a great number 
of different kinds, and of all sizes. Without 
their aid wo should hardly be able to grow 
anything, as we should be so overrun with 
caterpillars, aphides, and all other insect 
pests. These flies and their allies lay their 
eggs in the bodies of caterpillars, grubs, etc., 
and live upon the contents of their bodies. 
Tho result of this is that they never come to 
maturity, but die before they are able to be¬ 
come chrysalides. The chrysalides them¬ 
selves, and even the eggs at times, fall a prey 
to these useful insects.—G. S. S.] 

Apple blossom injured.—Will you please tell 
me, through the medium of your paper, what the 
grub is that is killing my Apple blossom, and how I 
ran get rid of it? The trees are rovered with 
blossom, and bore a fairly good crop last season.— 
C. A. R. R. 

[Your Apple-blossoms are being killed by 
the caterpillar of the “Pith Moth” (Laverna 
atra). It. docs not actually injure the flowers, 
but it bores into the centre of the spur which 
bears the cluster of blossoms just where their 
talks join it. Insecticides, of course, are of 
no use, as they cannot bo made to reach the 
pest. The parent moths lay their eggs late 
in the summer, and the caterpillars pass the 
w inter, it is said, “ boring under the bark of 
an old twig, tunnelling in spring along the 
centre of the young shoot, and feeding on the 
pith.” This, of course, kills the blossoms at 
the end of the shoot. As this insect becomes 
a chrysalis in lhe shoot from which the moth 
emerges in JuWSWe oiwwhv of dealing with 
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it appears to be by cutting off the ends of the 
shoots which are infested, and burning them. 
It is a troublesome business, but I cannot 
suggest auy other. — G. S. B.] 

Insects in soil.— Kindly say what the insects 
in the soil in box are? They are very destructive 
to the roots of some vegetables. How can they be I 
got rid of?—E llekslie. 

[The creature you find at the roots of your 
plants is the spotted snake millipede (Blan- 
julus guttulatus), a very troublesome pest. 
It will feed on the roots of most plants, and is 
also very partial to ripe Strawberries. These 
millipedes have very tough, horny skins, and 
when they are among the roots of a plant it is 
impossible to kill them with any insecticide, 
without at the same time killing the plant. 
On fallow ground a heavy dressing of salt or 
nitrate of soda will kill them if well watered 
in. If they have killed a plant tho simplest 
way of destroying them is to pour boiling 
water on to the place, having pulled up the 


keen gardener, often used to tell me how he 
never used any compost for potting Carna¬ 
tions in without burying some of these traps 
in tho soil overnight. Wireworms are the 
grubs of the common “ skip-jack ” or “ click 
beetles,” and live for two or three years 
before undergoing their transformations, and 
becoming beetles.—G. S. S.] 

A plague of slugs -I am much troubled with 
slugs in this garden, and, though I have had a great 
part of it limed, they do not seem to decrease much. 

I was thinking some toads would be a good thing— 
the garden is 2 acres, inside high walls-if you | 
think I would be able to keep them. I do not know 
if they require water; but 1 could have a shallow, 
damp place—say, about a yard square —made of 
slates cemented together, and kept full of water. 

I once got toads before, but a cut I hud at the 
time killed them all. I have never seen any about 
here. Where can I get them?—C aution. 

[Toads are most useful creatures in gardens, 
but I fancy tJiey live more on woodlice, ! 
beetles, and other insects than on slugs, 
though I have no doubt that they do eat them 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON JACKSONI. 

This is not one of the fashionable Rhododen¬ 
drons with fine names, which we see so many 
of in catalogues, but an old and, I think, an 
excellent kind, and very hardy. It can be 
got (in Derbyshire, at least), on its own roots— 
i.r., from layers, and this plan ensures its 
doing well in a greater variety of soils than if 
worked in the ordinary way. It is early to 
flower, and, therefore, the bloom may be cut 
down by frost ; but it is such a good grower in 
poor and even clay soils that it is well worth 
trying even in those in which Rhododendrons 
do not do well. A good plan would be to 
plant it in partial shade and in northern or 
western exposures. W. R. 

HARDY RHODODENDRONS AT KEW. 
Though by May 12th a few of the earlier 



Rhododendron Jocksonl. 


plant. This must be done, however, before 
the millipedes have left the plant. They may 
be trapped by burying small pieces of Turnip, 
Mangold, Potato, Carrot, or oil-cake just 
below the surface of the soil. Stick a small 
wooden skewer into each bait to show* where 
it is hidden, and examine it every morning. - 
G. S. S.] 

Wireworm in potting soil. -Can you give me 
any information as to how to prevent wireworm 
in soil? I am much troubled with it in my potting 
►oil. It seems to hu\e got into the rotted turf 
which I u>e for potting, and. in spite of all care in 
w-atchiDg the soil when potting with it, wireworm 
seems to develop In it. Can you suggest any safe 
method of eradicating it from the soil, as it would 
be a somewhat difficult matter to throw aside the 
soil and procure other?— 9. C. R. 

[The best thing you can do to free your pot 
ting-soil from wireworms is to put pieces of 
Turnips. Marigold, Potato, Carrot, or oil-cake 
among the soil, and leuve them there undis¬ 
turbed for 24 hours. The wireworms will be 
attracted by these baits, and will he found 
eating their way intofhenYwdiei. voti|ex>mine 
them. L An wcle 1 of VliflkVJiio'Sel tvery 


occasionally. They arc fond of dampness, 
but they do not actually require water, except 
when they are breeding. Then they do, as 
their eggs, like those of a frog, are laid in the 
water. Unlike those of a frog the eggs are 
laid in long strings, covered with a gelatinous 
substance, and not in large ball-like masses. 
From these are batched tadpoles, which very 
much resemble those of the frog, but they are 
smaller and darker in colour. I cannot say 
where toads can be obtained. Toads would 
probably be much more common than they 
are if it were not for the absurd popular pre 
judice against them, which is perfectly un¬ 
reasonable. They cannot bite, as they have 
no teeth. They make no noise, nor in any 
way make themselves disagreeable. I admit 
that they are not beautiful, uor are they 
pleasant to handle, as they are so soft, owing 
to having no ribs ; but that is no reason why 
they should be accused of “spitting venom,” 
“ sucking cows,” “ bringing ill-luck to a 
house,” “ poisoning milk in cellars,” and 
various other crimes.—G. S. S.] 


Rhododendrons were past, and many of the 
late ones had not opened their blossoms, yet a 
walk around Kew at that date served to re¬ 
veal the great wealth of bloom that we have 
in that genus alone, for the following were 
all noted in flower, in most cases not as 
isolated clusters but in the shape of large 
masses of colour. While the bulk of the col¬ 
lection was made up of garden varieties, the 
original species also contributed their share 
to the floral display. The following were 
especially noteworthy 

Rhododendron anthopogon.— A little 
pale yellow flowered species from the alpine 
regions of the Himalayas, where in some 
parts large tracts are covered with it as with 
the Heather in this country. The leaves 
when touched give off a peculiar resinous 
scent, which is said to bring on a violent head¬ 
ache when exposed to it for any length of 
time. Though interesting, especially as a 
rockwork shtttfe, itsslolrfiajiiental qualities are 
DOt ’ as far as 
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1 know, been employed by the hybridist in the 
production of new varieties. 

Rhododendron Fortunei. Introduced 
from China nearly fifty years ago by the col¬ 
lector after whom it is named, this species, 
very ornamental in itself, has of late been 
largely made use of by the hybridist, and has 
given rise to a race of sweet-scented forms, 
for the blossoms of the typical R. Fortunei 
are fragrant. It (R. Fortunei) forms a large 
shrub 10 feet, or even more, in height, 
clothed with handsome oblong-shaped leaves. 
The blossoms are of a pale rose colour, and 
they differ from those of all the other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in having seven petals. 

Rhododendron racemosum.— An exceed- ! 
ingly pretty dwarf shrub, from the mountain¬ 
ous districts of Western China. This has 
only been distributed about a dozen years, 
but in that time it has made great headway in 
popular favour. It reaches a height of 
18 inches, though it will flower freely when 
much less than that. The flowers, which are 
each about an inch in diameter, are borne in 
axillary as well as terminal clusters, so that 
when at its best a shoot will be wreathed with 
bloom for the greater part of its length. In 
colour the flowers are of some shade of pink, 
but in this respect a certain amount of indi¬ 
vidual variation occurs among them. 

Rhododendron Smirnowi.— When intro 
duced from the Caucasian region this at once 
arrested attention by reason of its distinct 
habit and leafage. It is of a particularly 
sturdy style of growth, and will flower well 
when 18 inches to 2 feet in height. The 
leaves, which are about 5 inches long and 

2 inches wide, are densely clothed on the 
undersides with a soft white felt, which also 
covers the young shoots. The individual : 
flowers are large, and borne in rounded ; 
clusters, their colour in some individuals 
at least being of a very pleasing shade of 
bright lilac-rose. A very pretty hybrid be¬ 
tween this and R. Fortunei, above described, 
is also flowering at Kew, and inheriting, as it 
does, a good deal of the sturdy character of R. 
Smirnowi, with the pleasing blossoms of R. 
Fortunei, it bids fair to be a decided acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Rhododendron yunnanbnse.— Rather a 
loose-growing bush, that attains a height of 
2 feet to 3 feet. The flowers are of a pale 
mauve tint, with red markings on the upper 
petals. 

Some of the hybrids of R. Auckland! or 
Griffithianum, to which Pink Pearl belongs, 
were also in bloom. Of garden varieties the 
following were extremely effective : — 

Ascot Brilliant. -A hybrid between the 
Himalayan R. Thomsoni and one of the 
garden forms. It has the deep blood red 
flowers of R. Thomsoni, with their peculiar 
varnished character, and in a collection it 
stands out from all the rest by reason of its 
richness of colouring. 

Aug. Van Gebrt, reddish-purple, a fine 
flower, with handsome foliage; Broughtoni, 
rich rose-red, with massive clusters, and 
noble leaves ; coriaceum, a large bush, with j 
an almost white flower, showing traces of ; 
caucasicum influence ; Cunningham’s White, 
or caucasicum album, a particularly free- 
flowering variety; Frances Thiselton Dyer, 
a hybrid between R. Thomsoni and R. For¬ 
tunei, raised at Kew, and whose flowers are of 
a deep rose, with a darker mark at the base ; 
Grand Arab, crimson; Hamilcar, purple; 
John Waterer, rich magenta-crimson; Ma- 
cranthum, pale lilac, much spotted with 
purple; Manglesi, the result of crossing R. 
Aucklandi with album elegans, and whose 
flowers are much like a nearly white Pink 
Pearl; Mirandum, deep rosy-red ; Purpureum 
splendens, fine purple; Russellianum, rich 
reddish-rose ; Sir Isaac Newton, purple, with 
blackish dots, were also in flower. To these 
must be added 

Princess William of Wurtembero. 
which a few years ago attracted a great deal 
of attention. It is certainly one of the most 
distinct of all hybrid Rhododendrons, but far 
from being the most showy. The flowers, 
which are rather small, are borne in compact 
globose heads, their colour being a kind of 
blush-pink, all the s^Cfm^nts bpint liei^vily 
spotted with crimson, fjiejllpt^ or (|pper 


segments being larger and more dense than on 
the lower ones. 

Beside those above enumerated, some inter¬ 
esting and beautiful kinds were in flower in 
the Himalayan portion of the Temperate 
House, notably R. Dalhousia?, a straggling 
shrub, with large primrose-coloured blossoms, 
borne only two or three in a cluster. It is 
especially interesting as being one of the 
parents of R. Countess of Haddington, 
perhaps the most popular of all greenhouse 
varieties. Beside this were also noted R. 
glaucum, a dense bush, with small thimble- 
shaped blossoms of a pinkish tinge; Keysi, 
with curious tubular flowers, yellow and red 
in colour; Pink Pearl, so weli known and so , 
universally admired ; and Sesterianum, that ] 
inherits its large white sweet-scented blossoms 
from one of its parents—the Himalayan It. 
Edgeworthi. That charming hybrid R. Smithi 
aureum was also flowering freely, but under 
glass the flowers are rather wanting in tint, 
the buff-yellow so noticeable out-of-doors 
being somewhat pale when protected in this 
way. X. 

• FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

With regard to the list of shrubs mentioned 
on page 89 as suitable for small gardens, 
some of these, if left untouched, would in 
time assume proportions that would render 
them unsuitable to gardens where space is 
limited. For instance, Berberis Darwini, 
said in the article to grow to a height of 
6 feet to 8 feet, I know 25 feet high, and as 
much through, in South Devon. The Lau- 
rustinus, again, will grow to a great size if 
not periodically cut back, and Olearia Haasti 
in the south-west often exceeds 8 feet in 
height and diameter. A few other shrubs 
not mentioned in the article may be alluded 
to namely, Cytisiifc Andre’anus, a Broom 
with yellow and chestnut-red flowers ; the re¬ 
cently-introduced Olearia nitida, which ap¬ 
pears as hardy as O. Haasti, and the rare 
(). insignis, a dwarf shrub that grows at an 
elevation of 5.000 feet in New Zealand ; the 
lovely little Daphne Cneorum, often very 
difficult to succeed with, but when in good 
health charming with its clusters of scented 
pink flowers ; the Witch Hazel (Ilamamelis 
arborea), pretty in winter with its golden 
blossoms like Btrips of gold leaf; Andromeda 
(Pieris) floribunda and A. japoniea, for peaty 
soils ; Elseagnus longipes, very beautiful when 
covered with its brightly coloured fruit; ; 
Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, with pretty white 
flowers; Clethra alnifolia, white flowers; ; 
the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), 
hardy almost everywhere ; Deutzia kalmirc- 
flora, the most beautiful of the family ; Ber 
beris Thunbcrgi, splendid in its scarlet 
autumn colouring; Rhapiolcpis ovata, with 
Hawthorn-like flowers; Garrva elliptica, 
with long catkins; Xanthoceras sorbifolia, 
bearing white, claret-spotted flowers in the 
spring; Amygdalus (Primus) nana; the 
dwarf Almond ; Veronica Traversi, the hardi¬ 
est of the family ; Pernettya mucronata, very 
pretty when well berried ; Skimmin fragrans, 
white flowers, followed by scarlet berries; 
Tree-Paeonies and Ghent Azaleas where the 
soil is free from lime. S. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime-tree doing badly.— One of a row of young 
Lime-trees is not doing well, and the proximity of a 
large Elm-tree may be the cause of it. What can 1 
do?- Midlands. 

[The large Elm-tree is a very bad neighbour 
to your young Lime-trees, as the roots run 
shallow, and devour all the tree food within 
reach. If you could open a broad, deep 
trench between the Elm and the Limes, and 
sever all roots, the young trees, if given some 
manure, would improve rapidly for a few 
years, till the cutting had to be repeated.] 

Plants for evergreen edging— Would you 
kindly advi&i* whether all or any of the following 
would be suitable to grow round an edging com¬ 
posed of peat sods c. hi. h are about 12 inches long 
by 9 inches wide and e in. hes thick), bordering beds 
of shrubs and flowers. .Sit uation, partial shade. To 
avoid distnrhmc the peat o<]?. it is desired to use 
only such plants as will form a permanent edging, 
not requiring division or renewal. They must be not 
more than <> inches high, and evergreen. Are any 
of the plants mentioned too h’gh for this purpose, 


and would all of them succeed in partial shade? 
Would you mention any oilier kinds that are suit¬ 
able? Is this a good lime for planting, or should 
it be deferred till the autumn? Novice, Haul *. 

[You might also add some of the best Stone- 
crops and Rockfoils. It would be advisable 
to defer the planting till the autumn. Of the 
list you give the following would answer: — 
Hypericum humifusum, H. nummularium, 
Leiophyllum buxifolium, Bryanthus e-rectus, 
Epigaea repens, Vaccinium Vitis Ida?a, 
Ericas, dwarf kinds. Gaultheria procumbens. 
Daphne Cneorum, D. Blagavana, Trientalis 
europaea, Cassiope tetragona, Andromeda 
polifolia, Mitchella repens, and Polygala 
Chamecbuxus.] 

Transplanted Hollies- -Two Silver Hollies that 
were transplanted during April have lost nearly all 
their leaves. Can they recover? They are about 
4 feet and 5 feet high. Should they be left- alone, 
or severely cut back now, and should they be given 
weak liquid-manure or not?— Novice. Hants. 

[Cut all dead or half dead shoots off, and 
keep the bushes well watered and mulched, 
syringing in the evenings of very warm days. 
Do not give any liquid manure.] 

! Shrub for an evergreen arbour.— What would 
be a suitable shrub (self supporting) to make an 
t evergreen arbour or summer house? Would a Box 
or any kind of Laurel be suitable? Neighbourhood, 
North Devon.— North Devon. 

[The readiest wav is to make a frame¬ 
work of iron or oak, and plant round it one of 
the large Ivies, as Hedera dentata. or the 
Amoor Ivy. If you have an old Yevr this 
makes a fine natural arbour by cutting away 
the lower branches. Box is slow in some 
soils.] 

Shrub for a hedge-— What would be a suit¬ 
able shrub, growing from 4 feet to !i feet, to form a 
hedge in front of a cottage facing the highway? 

! Would a Berberis or Eseallonia be suitable? Neigh- 
j bouriiood. North Devon.— North Devon. 

[The best thing we know of is Box, which 
makes a very pretty hedge.] 

Wound in Magnolia { Ji. h. Warnrr). The 
wound on the stem of your Magnolia would be 
best dressed with a styptic such as painters’ 
knotting, of which you would be able to pur¬ 
chase sufficient for your requirements for a 
few pence from a local house-painter. Before 
applying the knotting examine the wound, and 
carefully clean out all dead and decaying 
matter until you meet with sound and living 
bark. Then into all parts of the wound brush 
the knotting, which soon sets and becomes 
hardened. Should this not stop the emission 
of sap give another application, and bind 
up the wound with broad strips of matting or 
raffia, and well smear this with the knotting 
also. This should effectually stop the bleed¬ 
ing, and once that takes place the wound 
will soon commence to heal over, and in a 
short time the ligatures can be dispensed 
with. We have never found this remedy fail 
in cases of this description, and can, there¬ 
fore, recommend it with confidence. 

Rhododendron Rosa Mundi. Of the hardy 
Rhododendrons that flower in the month of 
April this is a very desirable variety, especi¬ 
ally for planting in a bed or mass. It is a 
dwarf growing form, which naturally assumes 
a neat, bushy habit. Nearly every shoot is 
terminated by a cluster of flowers, which are, 
when fully expanded, almost white, but in 
the bud slate tinged with pink. Though of 
garden origin, it shows marked traces of the 
influence of Rhododendron caucasicum, and, 
like that species, the spring frosts have not 
much effect upon it. Another light-flowered 
variety only a few days later in expanding its 
blossoms is Blanche Superbe, which naturally 
forms a much larger bush than the other. 
The flowers of this are white, dotted with 
purple on the upper part of the interior, 
while they are in the bud state flushed with 
rose. —X. _ 

Tma tmu nt of Palms ((’. T.).— Wc should think 
the plants require repotting. The great point with 
house plants is to keep the leaves well sponged, and 
the soil in moderately moist condition. If they have 
not been repotted for some time, and the soil has 
got thoroughly worn out, repot them, using good 
loam mixed with sufficient- sharp silver-sand to make 
it moderately light. This is a good season to repot. 
Aspidistras require a similar compost, and peat will 
suit the Pteris. Repot with care, removing a little 
of the old ball, but not so as to damage the roots, 
and after potting give water cautiously, as. If the 
soil is kept too wet, the results will be unsatisfactory. 
A little more warmth for a time may be afforded. 
It will assist t.fie {plants ito Dfft- established more 
I quickly. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS. 
This well-known species was first discovered 
by the late M. Linden over sixty years ago 
at an altitude of from 5,000 feet to 10,000 feet 
on the declivities of the eastern Cordilleras. 
It is a strong and free-growing plant, having 
large, glossy, two leaved pseudo-bulbs, from 
which flower-spikes, each from 2 feet to 3 feet 
long, are produced. These may frequently 
be seen carrying a dozen or more large 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TOO MANY JAPANESE CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

For many years now the Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums have received a far larger share of 
attention than was ever contemplated in the 
earlier days of their cultivation. Year after 
year has seen interest in the quaint and 
curious forms of these flowers increased, 
novelty, both in colour and form, being largely 
responsible for the favour in which they are 
now held. The progress of the Japanese 
kinds has been made at the expense of other 


anthemum plants for friends who desired to 
enter into a special competition at their local 
Chrysanthemum show. I had induced their 
j society to alter its schedule of prizes in 
several particulars. It proposed to create 
a class for a group of Chrysanthemums in 
I pots, to embrace as many types of the flower 
as possible, so that the much neglected 
, Anemones, Japanese Anemones, Pompon- 
I Anemones, Pompons, singles and incurved 
types, might be pleasingly disposed in a group 
together. The plants were to be freely 
I flowered, so that small to medium-sized blos¬ 
soms, in beautiful sprays, might be seen in 
their true character. On asking my friend 



bloom-. The flowers are each from 3 iiichi b to 
5 inches across, both sepals and petals of a 
bright golden-yellow', blotched with cinna¬ 
mon-brown, the lip white, with a lemon-yel¬ 
low centre. Being a cool growing species, 
the plant requires the same kind of treatment 
as is generally afforded to the cooler-growing 
Odontoglossuras. 

“ J. O’B.,” writing in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of May 12th, refers to a distinct 
form of this received from Messrs. Cowan and 
Co., Gate&ere Nurseries, Liverpool. In the 
variety referred i<» the sepals and petals are 
not barred, but are almost of n bright chestnut 
red colour, the tips only being yellow. The 
lip also is of the same colour as the petals, 
with the exception of a narrow white margin, 
and a small whitish area around the crest. It 
is a very distinct and effective variety, the red¬ 
dish glow r at the base of the petals giving the 
flow’ers a bright appearance. 


Daffodils in Japan.— I wish to give my 
opinion for “ J. R. D., Kobe, Japan,” as to 
growing Daffodils. I know the country, and 
think the treatment given to Daffodils here 
will do for him, but these bulbs must be 
given time before they properly blossom. 1 
have nearly a rood of ground under Daffodils 
on a gentle slope down to the sea, and this 
year they excelled themselves in beauty. 
Some years ago we used to realise large sums 
for those flowers, how they are not thought 
so much of. I will be glad if “ J. R. D.” w ill 
tell us something as to the nature of the soil, 
etc.—F. C. G., Ireland. 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3id.) for Volume are now feady, 

and may be had of all new*aBents7\.or ofj till 
lisher, post Tfree, 2s. fbic the^vv«| S?lt_ 


interesting types. Most of the 
Chrysanthemum exhibitions are 
chiefly composed of the large- 
flowered Japanese varieties, with 
just a few classes in which the in¬ 
curved types are represented. 

There are cases where, except for 
a few decorative classes, the ex¬ 
hibitions are exclusively confined 
to flowers of the Japanese type. 

Even in such instances no encour¬ 
agement is given to the cultivation 
and exhibition of handsome 
bunches of the numerous decora¬ 
tive kinds, of which there are now 
so many. The show of market 
Chrysanthemums at Covent Garden 
in December last was a revelation 
of what was possible with the free- 
flowering, small to medium-sized, 
blossoms of the different types of 
the Chrysanthemum. Large and 
handsome bunches, pleasingly dis¬ 
posed, make a far prettier display, 
from the public point of view, than 
the dumping down of big blooms on green- 
painted boards. We have seen displays of 
the decorative kinds set up in vases, anil the 
general effect has always been extremely 
pleasing. These decorative kinds everybody 
can grow, and the question of bud selection 
so perplexing to amateur growers, who seem 
to think that the stopping and timing of buds 
are quite necessary—is a matter that need 
never give any concern. 

This undue preference for the Japanese 
kinds by the committees of Chrysanthemum 
societies is having the effect of excluding 
other types from cultivation. A few days ago 
I looked through the stock of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of a well-known trade grower. My 
object was to make three selections of Chrys- 


Odontoglossum triumphans. From a photograph in 
Messrs. Sanders nursery at St/Albans. 


for a plant or two of certain well-known and 
reliable Anemone kinds, he said : “ I never 
grow' the Anemones now ; there is no de¬ 
mand for them. I used to grow them at one 
time, but it is a waste of time and money, 
and in future I shall not give descriptions of 
them in my catalogue.” This is a serious 
matter, and one that should receive the im¬ 
mediate attention of all who are interested in 
the quaint and curious Anemone forms. These 
plants when grown freely arc among the most 
charming of all decorative Chrysanthemums. 
What was said by my friend regarding the 
Anemones was also said of the Pompons and 
Pompon Anemones, while the reflexed and in¬ 
curved are selctojip Ype*tj |wit|b,. and are seldom 

8ro " n ^d^r^L y ry^i^h^f1 Jist - 
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The single-flowered Chrysanthemums have 
made considerable progress, although tabooed 
in their earlier history. Hurely the same 
thoughtfulness for and interest in the Anem¬ 
ones and other neglected types might very 
well be evinced by growers and others, as was 
the case with the singles only a few years 
ago. This undue preference for the Japanese 
kinds is giving us a surfeit of this one type 
at our shows, etc., so that there is a grave 
danger of their becoming monotonous | 
through the sameness of their display. Break 
up these exhibits with an occasional class for i 
freely-flowered sprays of the chaste and beau- | 
tiful Anemones and the dainty Pompons, and 
the shows will be completely transformed. It 
is not too late for societies to amend their 
schedules of prizes for the current year, and 
growers may still acquire plants of the types 
mentioned, and have them ready for the 
November displays. Unless something of the 
kind is done there is a great likelihood of 
these neglected types going out of cultivation. 

H. L. N. 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
WINDOW-BOXES. 

It is not unlikely that those unacquainted 
w ith Chrysanthemums ever think of them as 
being suitable for growing in window-boxes. 
Most people, I imagine, fancy they are too 
tall, but amongst the early-flowering sorts, 
and those that bloom in October, there are 
some, naturally dwarf, and which by stop¬ 
ping once or twice in the season may be ren¬ 
dered more so. If those who have the care of 
boxes would remember these plants in May, 
when they are being potted on, I venture to 
think that not a few windows would look 
brighter longer than many do now', as after 
the middle of September one may notice a 
falling off where summer-flowering plants have 
been arranged for. Plants intended for boxes 
need not be put into pots larger than 6 inches, 
and during the summer these may be plunged 
in the borders, or a bed to themselves, and so 
save much trouble in watering. Small rooted 
cuttings procured now', potted on, and kept a 
little longer than usual in a frame, will soon 
make up for any lost time, and those I would 
recommend for growing either for boxes or ; 
any position where dwarf plants are required ! 
are:— ! 

Singles.- Distinction, rosy-cerise ; Early j 
Queen, blush ; Bertha Jinks, purple; Mabel | 
Goaeher, white, shaded blush. ! 

Large Flowering.— Doris Peto, pure 
white; Freedom, rosy-purple; Harold j 
Oliver, pink; The Dove, peach ; Abundance, 
yellow, shaded orange ; Bertie, yellow, flushed 
crimson; Com!esse Foucher de Cariel, 
orange bronze ; La Vierge, white. 

Most of these rarely exceed 2 feet, but if 
pinched back as suggested are smaller, and 
w ill be found to answer in many windows. 

Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good Japanese early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums. —There are now so many excellent 
early Japanese kinds that the grower need 
not be in doubt as to what he should plant. 
There are also many second-rate varieties 
that will not compare with the newer sorts 
for their general utility, and that require just 
as much care and attention as the better kinds 
do. We can recommend the following sorts, 
which are not at all expensive, and which, if 
planted now, will give a handsome return 
during September and October. Good yellow 
kinds are Horace Martin, very free and 
branching ; Maggie, a really delightful bush ; 
and Carrie, a dwarf little plant and a most 
persistent bloomer. Crimson varieties are 
represented by Goacher’s Crimson, a reliable 
kind; Cactus, a dainty little flower; and 
Maxim, or else Mychett Crimson, both of 
which are charming little plants. Pink and 
kindred shades of colour are well represented 
by Goacher’s Pink and Lillie, two free-flow er¬ 
ing. bushy plants ; and Bobbie Burns, cerise- 
pink ; Blush Beauty, blush ; and Perle Rose. 
Among white sorts beautiful varieties are 
Doris Peto, Myclnft While, and Rpi des 
Blancs. Dolly PriiV^jRali ierW ty Anna 
are also cood. flowering in Qct*E?r» Champ 


de Neige, a dwarf, pure white kind, is a now- 
variety of high quality. Fee Japonaise is a 
creamy-white sort, with primrose centro and 
wiry petals, making a dainty blossom. This 
is a continental introduction, of which little 
is yet known. Other striking sorts of proved 
merit worthy of inclusion in all lists where 
possible are Nina Blick, reddish terra cotta; 
Rosie, bronzy terra-cotta; Rocket, an im¬ 
proved Crimson Masse ; Perle Chatillonaiso, 
creamy white, tinted blush ; Polly, deep 
orange amber, a sturdy plant; Improved 
Masse, a new seedling, having large flowers of 
a mauve-pink shade; and Howard H. Crane, 
a capital October-flowering kind of a bright 
chestnut colour.—W. V. T. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PACKING OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

There are few lovers of flowers and plants 
who do not require at times to send some of 
them by post or rail, and at such times tin* 
best way of packing is often overlooked, ll 
is so disappointing to receive beautiful blos¬ 
soms battered and destroyed in the post, or 
plants sickly through bad packing, that brief 
notes upon such work may be useful. After 
a trial of many methods the following have 
been adopted by the best packers:-- 
For plants. —Large and heavy things re 
quire special care ; the best way of packing 
such small plants as are usually sent by post 
is to fit them closely into long, narrow boxes 
of light wood. No packing material is re- 
■ quired, save a little damp Moss wrapped 
| around each ball of roots and secured by a 
' few twists of fine thread. A kind of shallow 
j trough is then made at each end of the box 
I to contain these root-masses. This is done 
| by fittin T a stout wooden stay as thick as the 
finger and cut to measure from side to side, 

; held f’i inly in place bv tacks passing through 
j from the outside of the lw>x. A layer of 
i plants is then laid in, their roots wedged 
j firmly togdher (with more Moss if need bo) 

! in this shall* w trough ; they are then secured 
by a second stay fitted close and nailed like 
the first, which iu lds the root mass firmly in 
place and prevents displacement even under 
rough usage. Successive tiers may he ar¬ 
ranged until both ends are full, the stems 
and foliage, free from the “collar,” mingling 
unfettered in the centre of the box, which be¬ 
comes a sheltered air-chamber in which the 
plants travel without any of the crushing or 
heating inseparable from close packing, how¬ 
ever carefully done. At the end of a week, 
if need be, such plants can be lifted out as 
fresh as when packed, provided, of course, 
that they receive sufficient water at the out¬ 
set. It is well to distribute the weight evenly 
between the two ends, a well balanced box 
being better to handle than when the weight 
is at. one sid** only. 

For FI.owekk. Though the same im*lh< <1 
can be used for large and clustered flowers, 
such as Rhododendrons, Chrysanthemums, 
and other heavy things, which are sure to 
bruise and be crushed out of shape if closely 
thrust together, the methods used for flowers 
by the southern growers for export are some¬ 
what different. For long journeys in cold 
weather wooden boxes are again used, but of 
a different shape, being broad and shallow 
rather than long and narrow. Generally, 
however, the familiar Cano baskets are em¬ 
ployed, ensuring lightness and flexibility, 
with a large capacity, the air being excluded 
by neat folds of paper, stout without, and 
light and silky for the inner layer. The 
flowers should be cut before fully open, and 
I put in water for several hours previously. In 
! most cases no packing material is needed 
other than the leaves cut with the flowers 
' and necessary for effect. Blossoms with deli¬ 
cate petals, such as Roses, Tuberoses. Lilies, 
and Orchids are, however, best protected by 
twists of soft paper enveloping each flower, 
i The flowers are then laid in the box cr basket 
in la vers, the heaviest at the bottom and 
around the sides, but, as far as possible, 
closely fitted together and each layer sepa¬ 
rated'by a sheet of soft paper. The basket 
is filled rather full to ensure that the final 
| pressure of fastening down will secure the 
j whole as one compact mass, excluding air 
and preventing all moyeinent. eyen when 


roughly shaken, as they are certain to be at 
busy railway centres. In warm weather a 
layer of damp Moss or thick leaves may be 
used to still further preserve moisture and 
exclude air, but in the main it is not neces¬ 
sary. There is an art in 

Unpacking as well as in packing flowers. 
They should be taken out singly, lightly 
shaken into their natural form, their stems 
placed in warm water, and the whole sprinkled 
lightly overhead and placed under a bell- 
glass (or even a damp cloth) for some hours 
in a moist atmosphere and a subdued light. 
So handled they will revive wonderfully even 
after days of travel, and last fresh far longer 
than when this time of recovery is cut short. 
Some flowers travel better than others, while 
fragile blossoms, such as are easily shaken 
to pieces or fade quickly at the best of times, 
are certain to fail; still, by giving due care 
it is wonderful how many flowers travel well 
and recover fully after a long journey. One 
of tlio most used and worst of parking 
materials is cotton-wool, which, though light 
and soft, dries up the flowers, and should 
never be used. B. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

For beautifying the window-sill during the 
summer no better time can bo chosen for un¬ 
dertaking the work than now, and those who 
have not the necessary boxes should secure 
them at once. From the middle to the end of 
May there are many subjects that may be 
had that are specially suited for growing in 
boxes, and it is well in making the selection 
not to forget those that have a trailing or 
drooping habit. One often notices dwarf 
Lobelia planted as an edging to boxes, where 
the trailing sort would look nnu-li more effec¬ 
tive. One of the most beautiful boxes I saw 
last, summer was composed of two subjects 
that are rarely seen out-of-doors in such posi¬ 
tions. They were Lantanas, with blossoms of 
red and yellow and violet, and the salmon- 
cerise blossoms of Diplacus glutinosus, both 
plants seldom met with outside a greenhouse, 
but which, given a sunny window, as iu this 
instance, flower very freely. Whilst there are 
many who still have in their window-boxes 
year after year such things as Pelargoniums. 
Calceolarias, and Lobelia, it is just as well to 
hear in mind that there are numerous other 
subjects which make quite as brilliant a 
show. The Verbena and Petunia, for in¬ 
stance, if planted, and the centre shoots 
pinched out, will soon cover the space in the 
box with flowers and foliage, and almost 
everyone is acquainted with the Ivy leaved 
Geraniums, some of which are decidedly 
handsome, and when seen trailing over the 
front of the box are not the least attractive of 
the plants one may have. The Mimulus will 
continue in bloom for many weeks together, 
and those who do not care to go to much ex¬ 
pense will find these very charming. Some 
people have a liking for dwarf shrubby little 
plants, and Tufted Pansies will meet their 
requirements. Where sweet scented flowers 
are wanted Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette 
will bo useful. Fuchsias are amongst the 
most accommodating of plants, and flower 
just as freely in a window-box as when they 
grow indoors, while the trailing Campanulas, 
wherever they can he planted in a sunny 
aspect, are sure to be a success. 

There is a deal to be said in favour of grow¬ 
ing in pots the plants intended for a window- 
box, as it is possible then to have several 
changes in the courso of a season, if desired, 
and at its close one may have a show of 
Chrysanthemums, which in the meantime 
should be grown on specially, dwarf sorts, of 
course, being selected for the purpose. 

LEAHUR8T. 


Musk -The common form of Mu ok, with its 
small yellow flowers, was once very popular as a 
window-plant, and now, in country districts espe- 
(j ilIv It may be seen in the windows; but there are 
ether’ ways tn which it may be employed, and one is 
a around work for Roses, for example, and for using 
as an edging for borders or for window-boxes.— 
Townsman.__ 


“The TRn ffHuh Flower Garden and Home 

pounds.”— New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
dU the best plant*, trees , and shrubs, their culture 
id arrangement, illustrated on wood. Qlotfi, mfdiWJl, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BuLU WATERSIDE PLANTS. 
There are a certain number of stately 
plants in our gardens, and among the hardiest 
and finest in form, which within the limits of 
tfie garden proper, or even near it, it is some¬ 
times difficult to find a place for. Tho danger 
is, that they overrun other things, and, as 
many of them do not flower conspicuously, 
they would take the place the continuous 


decay for ages of soil and loaf. In such a 
place we may put plants without tho usual 
wearisome routine of the garden that is to 
say, they are so vigorous that they will take 
care of themselves and settle matters with the 
wild plants near. It is not only a comfort to 
have got rid of the ceaseless trouble of keep¬ 
ing the plants free of weeds, but the effect is 
better if they are let alone, and any stout 
weeds, Sedges, or Grasses coming near only 
add to their gcod effect. In such places the 
only thing we have to think of is good group- 


arid Giant Horsetail (Equisetum Telmateia), 
would be quite able to take care of them¬ 
selves among bolder plants. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

To those who only know the stiff, short- 
stemmed early Tulips, the various forms, the 
handsome growth, and the rich colour to be 
had by planting the May flowering Tulips in 
groups will be a revelation. They come in at 
a time when the garden is somewhat bare of 



The Great-leaved Water Dock. From a drawing by the late II. G. Moon. 


bloomers should have. There is nothing 
more effective than some kinds of Dock and 
Rhubarb, either in foliago or in flower, but 
they would be out of place in most gardens ; 
and so it is with many other hardy plants of 
fine form. Where, as so often occurs in coun¬ 
try places, there is any water, artificial or 
natural, there we‘shall find the best home for 
them. Some, like this wild Dock, cannot well 
be grown anywhere else. And this is true of 
most of our native waterside plants* they 
want water, and, moifeoveK ^he/^cfiU'rthe 
rich soil that has been^aili&wd bepflj. water 
from the action of stream or ri\4f? or the 


ing, so that each kind may be held together 
and seen to full advantage. 

It will be understood that this refers en¬ 
tirely to free-growing things, such as Rhu¬ 
barbs, Cow Parsnips, Giant Knotworts, Giant 
Meadow-Sweet, Goatsbeard, perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, or any coarse perennials thrown 
out of the garden, that can take care of 
themselves in any rough waterside places. 
Such waterside effects should be considered 
quite apart from those that might be had in 
carefully kept ground where we might have 
our Irises and choicer plants. Some of the 
larger Ferns, however, like the Royal Fern 


bloom, and as they, as a rule, escape the 
frosts and nipping winds that so often spoil 
the earlier kinds, they develop to an extraor¬ 
dinary size. We are reminded of the great 
value of the May-flowering Tulips by a 
gathering from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester. whose fine groups have been greatly 
admired at several of the recent London ex¬ 
hibitions. Among the kinds sent us the fol¬ 
lowing are noteworthy:—Flame, of a very 
bright scarlet, really a mixture of orange and 
scarlet; Scarlet Emperor, bearing very large 
cup-sh»p«<fe iMisrlet j ^pwerti pfvitjb-a distinct 
yellow ;MngIescofnhR - p , in ll li; rich pink, 
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with a well-marked circular green base; 
Kathleen, pale yellow, long tapering petals, 
with a black base; Inglescombe Scarlet, 
brilliant scarlet reflexing flowers, with rich 
black centre ; Mrs. Moon (svn. Fulgens lutea 
maxima), flowers rich yellow on steins 2 feet 
high ; Primrose Gem, primrose yellow ; and 
Vitellina, pale sulphur-yellow. Of the 
“ Breeder ” Tulips especially good were Clara 
Butt, salmon, with basal colouring of rose, 
the outside of the petals flushed with pink; 
Hecla, maroon, centre dark blue, with a broad 
white edge ; King Harold, ruby-rod flowers, 
on tall stems, the centre rich black; Mine. 
Krelage, soft rosy pink, with paler margins; 
Maiden’s Blush, blush-pink, outside shaded 
with rose, and the base white; Mr. Farn- 
combe Bandars, dark crimson ; Sultan, deep 
black maroon, a fine dark Tulip; and Love¬ 
liness, rosy-pink, with pure white base to the 
petals. __ 

BELLFLOWERS (CAMPANULAS). 

Few hardy plants enjoy a wider popularity 
than Campanulas, and perhaps it is because 
they are employed in so many ways. Almost 
everyone knows how useful they are in a 
garden, and what a beautiful effect they have 
when grown in a long border, as back-row 
plants, or massed together in beds. We 
think possibly most of the taller Bellflowers, 
but the small-growing varieties are equally 
useful. Then, too, the Campanulas come to 
our aid when there are window-boxes or 
baskets to fill, so that with plants possessing 
such all-round qualities, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that they are found in many a gar 
den. Add to this that they lend themselves 
to gentle forcing, make capital town garden 
plants, and are easy to grow, and it will, I 
think, be conceded, we could ill afford to be 
without them. White flowers are always in 
such demand that it is only to be supposed 
that the white forms should be frequently 
seen in gardens. 

Then there are the trailing forms of these 
plants, just as profuse in their blooming, 
and quite as easy to grow as the border 
varieties. How useful such sorts as C. 
isophylla and Mayi are, only those who have 
employed them for hanging baskets and win¬ 
dow-boxes can best appreciate. These, too, 
may be increased by division or cuttings. Of 
the dwarf sorts that are suitable for edgings 
or planting in niches or odd corners in the 
rock-garden pusilla and turbinata are 
examples, and where.ver 'facilities obtain for 
growing wall plants, the variety Portcn- 
schlagiana, a pale-blue sort, will be sure to 
please, as anywhere where its roots will find 
a place in a” wall made up of rough stones 
it will thrive. The fact that these plants 
need such little attention, and will gro\v in 
any moderately good soil is possibly the reason 
why some are content to let them alone, 
without making any attempt at dividing 
them. If they are divided every two years 
or s®, finer spikes of bloom will result, and 
the clumps do not become weak. I have re¬ 
ferred to root division as the method to in¬ 
crease the stock, but they may be raised from 
s'ed also, and now is the time to sow it. 
In regard to the Canterbury Bell (C. 
Medium), it is best to raise plants every 
season to take the place of those that 
bloomed in the current year, as the off-shoots 
w^hich one may sometimes get from the plants 
later in the summer do not possess that 
vitality as do the plants raised from seed 
sown in May or June, and after a hard win- 
t** i they very often perish. Derby. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double white Narcissus failing to open 

What is the cause of the double white Naroi»us 
flower-buds being blind ? Only a few of them open 
They were divided a year ago.—V iolet. 

[The so-called blindness in the double white 
Poet's Narcissus is a failing more or less 
prevalent each year, and is due to a variety 
of causes. This is a gross feeder, and, there¬ 
fore, should be w r ell manured. It prefers 
being planted deeply in the soil, not less than 
6 inches, and preferably at 8 inches. A 
strong, almost tenaeiqps->soil is that most 
suited to-jits grow th aid flqw"t|rin^| 'Xlri, Ifght 
soils, in c'ofljuneVi* ■ irVim^mlroV mbilmg. it 


is usually a failure. The bulbs are impatient 
of removal, and especially resent being dried 
off. When replanting is contemplated, this 
should be done in July, if possible. In dig¬ 
ging in the manure—cow- manure and soot are 
best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches or 
6 inches below' the bulbs. The root-fibres of 
this kind are almost perpetual in character. 
Bulbs that have stood some time, and flowered 
in the same spot have impoverished the soil, 
and failure is sure to follow. In such a case 
a winter mulching of manure would be help¬ 
ful. It is not sufficiently recognised that by- 
reason of its late flowering the summer is ap¬ 
proaching before the bulbs are fully ripened 
off. It is not generally known that the flowers 
that should appear in May of the present 
year are really formed and exist in embryo in 
midsummer in 1905. It is for this reason that 
every support should be accorded the bulbs, 
so that the growing season may be prolonged 
as much as possible, thereby ensuring the ; 
fullest development and the proper formation 
of the buds at this time. Not a few regard 
the “ blindness,” as this failing is called, as 
the result of the climatic or atmospheric con¬ 
ditions of the moment, but the true cause is 
more probably insufficient development in the 
previous year, as even though blind all the 
other parts may be good, and as such are 
produced by the bulb in its season. All you 
can now' do is to encourage vigorous growth 
by mulching with manure, giving also a good 
dressing of soot and, at least, weekly applica¬ 
tions of liquid-manure.] 

Lilium Browni not blooming —Three years 
ago I bought bulbs of this beautiful Lily. The first ; 
and second years they flowered, but this year the 1 
plants have not appeared above ground. I have 
examined the bulbs and And them, apparently, 
healthv, but showing no signs of ever having started 
into growth in fact, only t arrying one or two roots. 
The spot thev are in was specially prepared for 
them. I should be glad to hear if it is usual for 
these or other Lilies to lie dormant periodically, 
or if it is likely that there is something wrong with 
their cultivation? (j. I>. H. 

[Lilies will occasionally lie dormant for a 
season, the most notable in this respect being 
Lilium monadclphum or Bzovitzianum, and 
sometimes L. chalcedotiicuin. We bad re¬ 
cently a quantity of L. Hansoni brought 
under our notice which planted two years ago 
did fairly well the first season, then last year 
they did not appear above ground, but are 
now growing strongly, and promising well for 
bloom. In one respect, however, they differed 
from your specimens of L. Browni, as when 
examined a year ago to ascertain the cause of 
their non-appearance the bulbs of L. Ilansoni 
were found to have their roots in good condi¬ 
tion. If, as you say, the ground was speci¬ 
ally prepared for the bulbs, and sand freely 
used around them, wc should advise leaving 
them as they art?, in hopes that next year 
they will again give a satisfactory display.] 

Arum Dracunculus.— Enclosed I send you a 
photo of two plants of Arum Dracunculus, which 1 
have just had in bloom. I'ossihly it is not much 
grown on account of the very unpleasant smell 
which conies from the flowers for the whole of the 
dav thev first open. Fortunately, it disappears 
after that. As you will see. they were very fine, 
large blooms, and very dark in colour—almost black. 
The plants are pretty, with the nicely marbled 
stems and large, waxy foliage. The blooms are now 
over, and 1 would be glad if you could advise me how 
to treat the plants in order to ripen the corms for 
next year? I have been watering sparingly, and 
giving little liquid-manure, as in the case of 
Amaryllis, but would like to know if this is the 
proper treatment? The main fault I have to these 
is the short life of the bloom. These did not last a 
week in bloom, beginning to go of! the fifth day.— 
John Hutcheson. 

[This plant is a native of the South of 
Europe, and is quite hardy in this country. 
It is an aroid. It will grow well in a corner 
of the garden by itself, planted at the foot of 
a south wall in loamy soil. It is bv no means 
rare, and of little commercial value.] 

Gas-lime on Grass land. -I am advised to put 
down gas-lime on a piece of (JrassTand full of 
Docks. When and how should the lime be put 
down? J W. 

[You should not use gas lime unless you ure 
prepared to destroy the Grn i ~.s as well as the 
Docks. The destruction of the Grass will 
probably lie more thui-cvli than that of the 
Docks. From the seed? oi the latter, already 
doubtless in the ground, young plants will re¬ 
appear. It is far bet to; though very tedious, 
to destroy the weeds in the ordinary fashion, 
unless you are prepared to make a fallow of 


the ground, and re-sow with Grass-seeds after 
the land has been thoroughly cleaned.—E d.] 
NaroiEsus Mrs. Langtry.— I prefer the 
single kinds of Narcissus, as the double kindB 
have a heavy appearance. I admit there is 
an exception to this in the double white, 
which is lovely either cut or growing. 
Amongst single kinds Mrs. Langtry holds a 
foremost place. During this spring I had 
this in boxes. Although I have grown many 
kinds in this way I do not remember any kind 
giving so much pleasure. Being white, with 
pale yellow cup, on strong, stiff stems, it is 
most suitable for house furnishing, and a 
change from the yellow kinds. Another re¬ 
commendation is that it blooms freely, often 
having two or three flowers to a bulb. It be¬ 
longs to the Leedsi type, and is a fine kind 
to grow in fibre in China vases. Barri con- 
spicuus is another good kind in the single 
group. These two kinds being cheap may be 
grown in quantity. I know nothing that gives 
better value at so little cost as many of the 
Narcissi brought on under glass. Boxes 
answer well for this purpose.— J. Crook. 

Pink8. —Who does not love a bunch of 
Pinks? Although they grow very well in a 
town garden it seems to be left to those who 
reside in country districts to grow them to 
perfection. I have in mind, now, as I write, 
several cottage gardens near by that presently 
will be a sight when the Pinks are in bloom. 
These homely plants are permanent, and when 
they have done flowering there is always the 
neat silvcry-looking foliage. When the plants 
get too large it is well to examine them occa¬ 
sionally. as it is not an unusual tiling to find 
the centre of the plant has cankered, ulti¬ 
mately dying. This shows how desirable it is 
to have on hand a number of young plants, 
and as after blooming cuttings strike freely in 
the open ground, there is no difficulty about 
the matter.— Woodbabtwick. 

Sea Lavenders. —Wc have ill the perennial 
sorts of Bea Lavenders plants that need next 
to no attention from one year to another, 
except in the matter of dividing the roots, 
and this is a matter which should not be lost 
sight of. The mistake of allowing this state 
of things to prevail was pointed out to me 
last autumn, when in a nursery garden, the 
old clumps were throwing up few flowering 
spikes in comparison to young plants. Those 
who care for dried flowers for winter decora¬ 
tion should not forget the Sea Lavenders, 
and although there are many now who make 
a point of either growing or procuring Gyp- 
sophila sprays for a similar purpose, there 
are still those who are unacquainted with the 
Sea Lavenders, which arc quite as easy to 
grow.— Leahu&st. 

The White Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes 
verna alba). — For a rather moist and 
shady spot the White Blue-eyed Mary 
or Navelwort (Omphalodes verna alba) forms 
a nice companion to its blue sister, the typi¬ 
cal Omphalodes verna, although in some 
respects many care less for it than for tho 
latter. Yet, like a white Myosotis, it has its 
claims upon us, and is a really pretty little 
flower, and, withal, not much seen in the 
ordinary garden of to-day. Those who have 
plenty of spare ground might do worse than 
introduce this little white flower to accom¬ 
pany the charming blue one. Their only 
fault is their rather sparse flowering, but the 
beauty of the individual blooms is a redeem¬ 
ing point which cannot be overlooked.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Salplglossis.— Those who have not grown 
the Salpiglossis should try them, and if plants can¬ 
not be purchased for putting out in May, a little 
seed placed in shallow pans of light soil in*heat will, 
at any rate, furnish plants that will give much 
bloom in August and September. In the sowing of 
most annuals the early start is generally considered, 
but the continued freshness of the flower border is 
often guaranteed if a lute sowing of seed is made. 
For cutting, I find the blooms of the Salpiglossis 
most useful.- F. W. D. 

Doronicums.—In Doronicutns wo have bright 
yellow spring flowering plants that are easy to cult i- 
1 vate, and, being hardy, there are few gardens where 
they will not do well. They are easily propagated 
from seed, which may bo sown now, or they 
increase rapidly by division after flowering. The 
dividing of plants is sometimes deferred from one 
season to another, which results in the blossoms 
becoming small. The best plan, therefore, to keep 
the qualit y of th ? flow el's Is -Ho i split up the plants 
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TCHICHATSCIIEFFIA 1SATIDEA. 

Some time ago I wrote asking you where I could 
obtain Tchichatscheffla, and you recommended me 
to wiite to Herr Max Leitchtlin, of Baden Baden, 
who tells me that he does not now grow it. Mr. 
T. Smith. Newry, writes me that he has lost it, and 
it is very difficult to grow. Can you kindly tell me 


Tchichatschcflia isatidea. 


of any other firm where I could buy a plant? Per 
haps you could give an article on it in your most 
interesting and instructive paper?—W esttark. 

[This beautiful alpine, from Asia Minor, a 
specimen of which in bloom we figure to-day, is 
quite hardy, and not particular as to soil or 
situation, but prefers to grow among rocks. 
From a tuft of oblong, spathulate leaves, 
which is formed the first year, appear the 
flowers in the second season ; tho leaves are 
dark green, thickly covered with shining 
silky hairs, from among which rises the 
thumb-thick flower-stalk, showing a combined 
thyrsus of Syringa-like bright rosy-lilac 
flowers, which are fragrant like vanilla. The 
hunch is over a foot across, and is in great 
beauty throughout the month of May.] 


Hyacinthus I have the White Tobacco (N. 
affiuis). Near the outside, between the 
Fuchsias, I have had blue single Asters in 
large groups. These are planted over the 
bulbs of May flowering Tulips, which are 
lifted every three years and planted again 
at once. Just in front of the 
Fuchsias and near the edge 
are groups of Chionodoxas, 
the flowering of which is over 
before the Fuchsias begin to 
grow. Thus it will be seen I 
have colour from early in the 
year till late in the autumn. 
This bed has been going on in 
this w r ay for eighteen years, 
and only been replanted once. 
In the autumn the shoots of 
the Tobacco are cut off and 
spread over the bed to pro¬ 
tect it. The Tobacco does 
not need replanting, growing 
more sturdy than from seed. - 
J. Crook. 

The Crown Anemone (Anc 
mono coronaria).—Will you 
allow me to sing the praises of 
this beautiful flower? It has 
every good property that a 
plant can lay claim to — 
namely, being perfectly hardy 
and free ; in fact, advice on 
its cultivation may be given 
in a Nut shell. Now is the 
time for sowing Beed. It 
revels in a good border, well 
dug, and the mode of sowing 
seed is precisely the same as 
for Carrots. Rub the seed 
well in sharp, dry sand, draw’ 
the drills 1 foot apart, and 
sow it thinly. Except for the simple opera¬ 
tion of hoeing and keeping the plaids 
free from weeds, nothing further is required. 
At the present time 1 possess a large bed, 
the colour of the flowers ranging from the 
briglitost scarlet to the clearest white, with a 
good sprinkling of clear blue, also mottled, 
and various other shades. In a cut state the 
blooms last from ten to fourteen days per 


seen doing well in a town garden. 1 do not 
think, however, that Spanish Irises aro con¬ 
sidered very much in the matter of affording 
them nourishment. Where objection is taken 
to stable manure being left on the surface a 
good plan just now is to sprinkle on tho sur¬ 
face guano, or some of the fertilisers so much 
in vogue. The cheapness with which Spanish 
Irises can now be purchased, and the very 
little trouble they give, coupled by the fact that 
their blossoms are so useful for cutting, have 
made them very popular of late years.— 
Townsman. 

» - 
CHINA ASTERS. 

At many autumn exhibitions the China Aster 
is shown, and in a grotesque way. It. holds 
court with tho African Marigold, and both 
are made ridiculous by the flowers being stuck 
on hoards or cards without a vestige of stalk 
or leaf. One would scarcely know these very 
charming flowers in such a disguise—I mean 
when seen in full character in tho garden. 
The China Aster is not without a certain de¬ 
gree of elegance, and the African Marigold is 
far from formal, its heavy, rich coloured 
flowers being sot off by feathery deep-green 
foliage. A small garden may he made gay at 
little cost with the China Aster, which, in 
the various sections, so to say, displays con¬ 
siderable variety of colouring as well as form. 
The original species, sent from China, had 
■single flowers, hut the florist* has raised the 
present race of fine double kinds. The China 
Aster is a large family, split up into distinct 

? roups, such as the Victoria, Pseony-flowered, 
)warf Chrysanthemum, the Rose,.the Quilled, 
and the Emperor. Of this series the Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum and the Victoria arc, by 
reason of their dwarfer habit of growth, best 
adapted for bedding. They form neat plants, 
a perfect mass of bloom in the early autumn, 
and filling the garden with rich colour. Tho 
taller kinds are Jess formal, and it is easier to 
cut a few blooms for the house if so desired. 
The Quilled Asters are delightful, but in 
small gardens it will not be possible to get 
every type, so that the selection must bo left 
to individual taste. Few annuals are more 
easily grown than the China Asters, pven 


Forms of Honesty (Lunaria biennis).— 
There are three common forms of Lunaria 
biennis—white, pale purple, and violet. The 
last is less robust and less common than the 
others. The slaty-purple is the most com¬ 
mon. grows strong, and often reaches to an 
height of 3 feet. It is by no means a beauti 
fill garden plant, and many who have gar¬ 
dens would not grow il. The white form is 
more attractive, and, like all white flowers, 
very pleasing in the garden. It is fairly ro¬ 
bust, and flowers and seeds freely. Because 
the stems are devoid of colour the white form 
is most in request in a dried state for indoor 
decoration after the seed capsules have been 
removed. The dark purple or violet form 
seldom grows to a greater height than 2 feet. 
It forms, as a rule, a denser head of bloom 
than do the others, and a strong plant well 
in flower is, indeed, a beautiful object in the 
garden border. I have just been reminded 
of its existence, for it is rarely seen in gar 
dens, by a few flowers of it to hand per post 
from a friend.—A. D. 

Permanent planting of flower-beds.— 

This is a most interesting subject, especially 
to those who have large grounds to keep at 
small outlay, and I read tlie note at page 648 
from “ J. P. T.” with pleasure. I have tried 
many selections of plants, shrubs, etc., with 
more or less success, and I will give one that 
has proved most successful. I nave a large 
bed from 14 feet to 18 feet across. This is 
in front of a low stone wall that retains some 
rising ground. On this wall is growing the 
old Cabbage Rose. In the bed are planted 
large clumps of Fuchsiitf'cTSfraljina. AiJoncst 
these areCa few big pttahe^jf * 
candicans, and in othel^jnstead^r This 


Victoria Aster. 


fecfly fresh. The foliage is deep green and 
fringed, which very much enhances the 
beauty of the flowers.—R. 

Spanish Irises. —Spanish Irises will grow 
in any garden that is fairly open, and wdiere 
the soil is moderately light, and may be often 


with only the aid of a greenhouse and careful 
cultivation the plants may be had in bloom in 
both pots and the open. A few flowering 
specimens are very welcome for the house or 
window. The time to : soW the seed is about 
the second : ^c|efc_in £pw thinly in 
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5-inch pots, well ere eked and filled with a light 
soil. If possible place in a gentle heat to 
promote quick germination. At any rate, the 
greenhouse should not be exposed to frost. 
When the little plants have made about four 
leaves, prick them out about 3 inches apart. 
If to be grown in pots they must be potted on 
until they are in 5-inch or 48’s size, and use a 
light soil—say, loam mixed with w r ell-decayed 
leaf-mould and manure. Never let them get 
dry, and keep them as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible, otherwise the shoots get much drawn. 
If required for the open, first prepare the 
places for them, and the soil must be fairly 
rich. Unless this is so the flowers c#e under¬ 
sized, and last only a brief time in beauty. 
It pays well to enrich the soil for Asters. Pro¬ 
vide good food for the roots to go down into. 
Asters not planted in a good staple have a 
sorry time, and quickly fall a prey to insect 
pests. China Asters are much troubled at 
times with earwigs, which eat the blooms. 
The best way to trap this pest is to place 
small flow’er-pots amongst the plants, putting 
a little Moss into the bottom of each, each 
morning shaking the Moss over a can of boil¬ 
ing water ; the earwigs will fall into the trap 
readily. Green-fly and other small marauders 
are also very troublesome, and may be eradi- 
cated by watering the plants overhead at 
frequent intervals with soft-soap and water, 
using 1| oz. of soap to 1 gallon of water. 


ROSE& 

ROSES FOR FORCING. 

The present is an excellent time to procure 
plants in 5-inch pots for growing on, with a 
view to next winter's forcing. Perhaps the 
Rose was never more popular as a forcing 
plant than it is at the present day, and no 
one can be surprised at this. What delightful 
shades of colour are to be found among the 
Tea-scented and Hybrid Tea, snowy-white, 
endless shades of pink, cream and gold, 
apricot and orange, to glowing crimson and 
scarlet. All the colours *nre intensified by 
indoor culture, and the blooms are protected 
against the vagaries of the weather. The 
great hindrance to the more extended culture 
of the Rose as a pot plant has been the ex 
pense of obtaining the plants in their flower¬ 
ing pots. This can be Overcome by pur¬ 
chasing now. Get young-growing plants of 
this season’s working, which are usually ob¬ 
tainable in 5 inch or 48 sized pots. See that 
the stock is healthy, free from mildew, and 
red-sjpider, and as soon as received, if roots 
are snowing through the pot. repot into 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots. Firm potting is essential. 
Use a compost of loam, three parts, some old 
Mushroom-bed manure, one part, and a little 
silver sand to keep the soil open. I have 
great faith in ]-inch bones, mixed with the 
soil as a stimulant, and this should be done at 
the rate of a 6-inch potful to a barrovvlcad of 
compost. Clean pots and good drainage are 
essential to good cultivation. After potting 
stand the plants on a stage, which should be 
covered with slates, on which should be a coat 
of coal or coke-ashes. Water the plants with 
chilled water with a rose-can, and especially 
see that the ball of earth is moist through¬ 
out before potting. Syringe well beneath the 
foliage on every fine morning, and the plants 
should be looked over each morning before 
breakfast, and each evening after 4 p.m., to 
see if any require water. All bloom buds 
should be removed until the autumn, when by 
September the plants may be allowed to carry 
a few blooms if desired. As growth increases 
tie out the main shoots to three or four sticks, 
inserted in a slanting direction into the pots. 

No stimulants are needed, but before start¬ 
ing to force the plants a top dressing in which 
some good artificial manure or bone-meal is 
mixed is a great aid to good blossoms. 
During the summer fire-heat is unnecessary, 
and the plants will grow very fast if plenty 
of sun-heat and moisture be applied. Care 
should be taken that a too moist atmosphere 
be not encouraged in dull weather or mildew 
will follow, and the reckless giving of air 
will cause no end of trouble. On bright days 
the ventilation should Jbe so arranged that a 
great rise of tempendur3 does oot take place. 
If the sun comes ou^yeijljjt glJjAiK 1 no air 


be given, then after a while a great amount be 
given all at once, the sudden check is too 
much for the Roses. Roses glory in sun, and 
one cannot well give them too much. In very 
glaring weather the glass should be syringed 
over with whitewash, in which some oil has 
been mixed, or we shall find the foliage, espe¬ 
cially of the dark varieties, sadly scorched. 

The climbing varieties, such as Marechal 
Niel, W. A. Richardson, etc., may be grown 
in some house, only in their case length of 
rod should be aimed at. It is not unusual to 
have some rods from 12 feet to 14 feet long. 
If well hardened, and the rods bent over 
and run horizontally on a Bamboo cane frame, 
they will yield splendid button-hole flowers 
from nearly every eye. It is very essential 
that the wood be well ripened, and in order 
to obtain this there must be free ventilation 
in the autumn. A good plan is to put the 
plants outdoors on a bed of ashes, the climbers 
being secured against the south front of 
greenhouses or upon lattice work. We have 
had the plants outdoors in a good season by 
August. This gives them a nice long time to 
finish ripening. It may be asked what are 
the best sorts to grow. I would say stick to 
a few sorts, and have plenty of each sort, so 
that when you require a large number of 
blooms of a given colour >ou will have them. 
The best crimson is Liberty, and a good 
second is Richmond, with Lady Battersea as 
a paler red. The best pink is Bridesmaid, 
but grow’ also Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. Good whites are Niphetos, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, LTnnocence, and 
Frau Karl Druschki; and for yellow Perle 
des Jardins, Sunrise, and Mme. Hoste. 

Rosa. 


SOME NEW RAMBLER ROSES WORTH 
GROWING. 

Although the number of new Rambler 
Roses promises to be great, at present there 
are some good novelties that one is pleased 
to see. The modern Rose garden may be 
made infinitely more attractive than was pos¬ 
sible some twenty or thirty years ago, and this 
is mainly owing to the introduction of so 
many glorious Ramblers, which began with 
Crimson Rambler, atid where it. will end it 
would not be safe to predict. Personally I 
am glad we arc receiving kinds with more 
subdued tints. The Crimson Rambler is all 
very well in its way, but it can be, and is, 
over done; but now, happily, there is no 
cause for this Rose to predominate, nor, in¬ 
deed, was there before these modern introduc¬ 
tions, for had we not the ever-beautiful Feli- 
cite-Perpetuee, Bennet’s Seedling, Flora, and 
Mme. d’Arblay, and a host of others that 
were suitable to mingle with Crimson 
Rambler? 

The advent of Dorothy Perkins was another 
notable event, and it still holds it own, but 
Lady Gay has quite eclipsed Dorothy Perkins. 
Trusses containing nearly one hundred blooms 
and buds have been counted on a specimen of 
this lovely Rose. The trusses are so nume¬ 
rous, breaking out from the base to the 
summit, so that a most beautiful mass of 
bloom is possible. These Ramblers need the 
best treatment, and they well repay us for 
any extra trouble. Give them a good hole to 
start, in and their growth is wonderful. Give 
them liquid-manure equal to, nay, more, than 
we give the show blooms, then shall we have 
those grand trusses that baffle description. 
Perhaps next to Lady Gay one of the most 
attractive novelties at the Temple Show was 
the exquisite new Wichuraiana Rose 

Hiawatha. —This is a delightful break 
from the other forms. Its colour is glowing 
ruby crimson, with a clear white eye, and the 
flowers, each about 1 \ inches across, are pro¬ 
duced in long trails, as in Lady Gay. and con¬ 
tain from forty to fifty in a trail. The sprays 
are just as pendulous as in Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Gay, and it may readily be 
imagined what such a glorious colour would 
give to a Rose of this description, fitting it so 
admirably by the light arrangement of spray 
and foliage for the most delicate floral 
arrangement. 

Trier is yet another beautiful novelty. It 
has fine deep pyramidal trusses of thirty to 
fifty blossoms of a white colour, with a deli¬ 


cate lemon shading, and a Musk-like seent. 
The flowers have three or four rows of petals. 
The growth is rapid, and it is said to be a 
perpetual-flowering sort. There is no doubt 
but that this is the best of the recent white 
Ramblers, although 

Grubs an Zabern, recently noted, should 
not be despised. This latter, however, is a 
variety of dwarfer stature, and would asso¬ 
ciate well with such sorts as Alister Stella 
Gray and Gruss an Teplitz. A very charming 
single novelty not yet in commerce is one 
named 

Kathleen. In appearance the trusses are 
like a huge pyramidal Primula or Cineraria. 
The colour is rosy-crimson, with a distinct 
white eye, and the effect of the fully developed 
trusses is grand. This has all the appearance 
of being a seedling of Crimson Rambler. The 
great value of this Rose, as in the case of 
Hiawatha, is that the blossoms do not readily 
drop. Each one remains open until the whole 
truss has developed, and even then they will 
hang on for days if kept in a light but cool 
situation away from the sun. 

Wedding Bells was recently noted in 
these columns, and all who value these 
Rambler Roses should make a point of 
securing it. 

Mrs. F. W. Flight is a very useful sort, 
inasmuch as the truss is exceptionally large, 
even though the colour be not anything 
special. In the new Rose 

Mrs. Orpen we have a useful Macrantha 
seedling. Its individual flowers are grand, 
and if it proves to bo as lasting as the sorts 
named above it will indeed be valuable. 
There is yeL room for a good maroon and a 
really gooa rich buttercup yellow. Whether 
raisers will ever obtain these, remains to bo 
seen. Whatever be the novelties in store for 
us I would strongly recommend all who can 
do so to plant the sorts mentioned above, 
either to grow up a pillar or arch or to grow 
as a free bush, or running, perhaps, over a 
few large logs, a mode of disposal that lends 
itself to a most artistic arrangement. As 
pot plants nothing can surpass them, and 
gardeners should pot up a selection next 
October. Many of them will flower the next 
spring if very gently brought on. For this 
purpose the plants may either be cut down to 
within a foot of their base, or toe retained 
4 feet or so in length, to form nice pillars. 

Rob a. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Banksian Boses.— In your issue of the 19tli tilt., 
you have an article on Banksian Roses. Can you 
advise me about a Banksian Rose of mine, which is 
disappointing me very much? Knowing it to be a 
rather delicate Rose, I planted it two years ago 
inside a cool greenhouse, training the young branches 
under the glass. The Rose has grown vigorously, 
and is now a very fine plant, spreading out for a 
long distance under the glass roof. Last year it had 
one or two clusters of flowers. This year, for all its 
vigorous growth, there is no sign of a bud! What 
is the reason? And what can be done to cause it 
to flower? I should be much obliged for advice on 
the subject.— I*. Hordern. 

[We wonder whether you have the right 
sort of Banksian Rose. There is a spurious 
sort in the market—viz., Jaune Serin-which 
can rarely be induced to flower. Another 
sort is Fortunei. The wood of both possesses 
small thorns or spines, whereas the t?uc white 
and yellow Banksians are thornless. To in¬ 
duce these two latter sorts to flower well the 
wood needs to be well baked by the summer 
sun, and there should be also a drying off at 
the roots for three or four weeks. These 
Roses resent the knife, and the small spray- 
like shoots should not be cut at all. Spread 
out the growths as much as possible, and if 
too dense remove one or two of the main 
growths quite to the ground. Allow some of 
the branches to hang about like the growths 
of a weeping Willow, and avoid encouraging 
a rank soft growth by applying manure. 
These Roses are best grown without manure.] 

Roses Gloire de Dijon and Crimson 
Rambler not growing.— Last Easter I put 
in a Gloire do Dijon and Crimson Rambler on oppo¬ 
site sides of an arch. Biting winds followed, and the 
foliage on both is completely wrecked. What do 
you advise r. e to do? Shall I wait, or cut both 
down to the ground?— Third Year. 

[We have had such a cruel cold spring that 
it is no wonder yon|r| Roses have not grown. 
Do not. cut them back just now^for if they do 
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not break out at their tops they will soon 
show signs of breaking out lower down, then 
you can cut back to the young growths. A 
syringing of the shoots morning and evening 
will do much good, and water may be given 
to the roots fairly liberally, but it should be 
applied in one or two doses thoroughly, rather 
than in driblets. After watering, mulch the 
surface with 2 inches or 3 inches of short 
manure.] 

The Banksian Rose. -I was glad to see an 
article on this, as given a favourable position 
and the right treatment what a glorious dis 
play of flower one gets towards the end of 
April and early May. Doubtless, as “B.” 
says, a wall is necessary to get the best re¬ 
sults. but even here sometimes far too much 
restriction is practised, and in some positions 
is necessary for the sake of tidiness; but 


Often I can cut splendid blooms well into 
September, it thus deserving the name per¬ 
petual much more than many catalogued 
under that designation. I have it on a low' 
wall, consequently, it has to be pruned some¬ 
what hard, yet no Rose I have gives such a 
wealth of blossom for so long a time. Like 
most of its class, it is at its best in the bud 
state, but if cut when about to burst its 
petals the individual blooms last several days 
in water.—J. Maine, JJicton , Devon . 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERSIAN CYCLAMENS FOR PROFIT. 
Young plants that have been kept steadily 
moving in a nice growing temperature will 
now' have several fair-sized leaves, and by the 


Warmth the young plants must have, but they 
must get an abundance of light and plenty of 
air. Market growers in a general way keep 
their plants all through the year in low span- 
roofed houses, running north and south, and 
they do remarkably w r ell in their skilful hands. 
1 am, how'ever, strongly in favour of getting 
the young plants out into cold-frames about 
the middle of June. They are then nearer 
the light than they otherwise would be, and 
can more fully get the benefit of the pure 
fresh air in which they delight, and w'ithout 
which tho Cyclamen will not thrive. I have 
always found that exposure to night air in 
favourable weather has a wonderful effect on 
their welfare. It seems to stimulate root 
action, and puts substance into the leaves. 
Plants that may look a bit drawn up and 
weak will expand and look happy .wfien sub- 



Cydamen Salmon Queen. From a photograph in Messrs. Low’s nursery at Bush Hill, Enfield. 


where the long, pendulous shoots can be re¬ 
tained and allowed to ramble at will by far 
the best display is obtained. The small 
double yellow kind is decidedly the more satis¬ 
factory, growing and flowering much better 
than the white variety, yet it is well to have 
the two where climate and space allow. A 
south aspect must be given even in genial 
Devonshire, to convince one how lovely they 
must be in the South of France, where the 
young growth does not get crippled in early 
spring and summer, or early autumn, ere the 
wood is firm enough to withstand many de¬ 
grees of frost. The remarks are quite season¬ 
able, and those who may happen to have a 
plant or two under their charge cannot do 
better than follow the advice given.—J. 
Mayne, Bicton. 

Rose L'ldeal.— For a warm wall few Roses 
give more | satisfaction than Jhjf, 
closely on the heels of tfts-JeTkFw BaApilhi. 


middle of June will have filled 2^-inch pots 
with healthy roots. It is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that Cyclamens should be repotted 
before they become quite root-bound, as if 
they are allowed to stand for a couple of 
weeks or so when the pots are filled with roots 
they get into a stunted condition, from which 
it is difficult to move them. I remember once 
; when l grew Cyclamens rather largely for 
market that I had about a thousand healthy 
young plants in 2^-ineh pots ready for potting 
on. About three parts of them were shifted 
about the last week in June, the remainder, 
owing to press of work, stood another ten 
days. One would not have thought that a 
| few days could have made much difference, 
but those that w'ere potted first made three or 
four shillings per dozen more in Covent 
Garden Market. Many failures with this use- 
1 ful winter blooming plant are caused by in- 
I judicious treatment at this time of year. 


I jected to the influence of the sweet night dews 
of August and September. When Cyclamen 
culture was confined to two or three experts 
many thought that they were indebted for 
their success to some special compost, the 
| secret of which they kept to themselves. As 
a fact. Cyclamens may be grown in any nice 
free soil. 1 have purposely tried them side by 
side in compost which varied somewhat in 
character, but 1 invariably found that so long 
as the soil was of a nature that allowed the 
roots to work freely in it. and was not liable 
! to become sour, it mattered little whether 
pure loam or a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or 
some other ingredient, was employed. My 
favourite compost is loam, two thirds, one- 
third leaf-mould, with some pieces of peat 
about the size of a nut. If I had some thor¬ 
oughly decomposed manure, which had been 
turned over and skVIeeVefied for twelve months, 
I would l[aIf ] ffyp. *p lea *’ 
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mould. If Cyclamens will not grow in this 
compost it must be the fault of the general 
treatment. Drainage must be good, and the 
soil must not be pressed in very hard, or root 
action will be slow. Water very carefully 
until the roots are running fairly round the 
sides of the pots, for if the soil once gets close 
and sour it is impossible to induce vigorous 
root action. 

I never could understand why growers 
should defer sowing until autumn, or even 
winter. It is, I know, quite possible to get 

? ;ood specimens in 44-inch pots in ten months 
rom sowing, but it requires the hand of an 
expert to accomplish this feat. Moreover, 
the young plants must, have artificial warmth 
from January onwards, which makes a lot of 
difference in the cost of culture, and nowa¬ 
days the man who grows for profit is bound to 

f o to work in the cheapest manner possible. 

’rices are not what they were from ten to 
twenty years ago, when one never thought of 
less than a shilling for a fair-sized plant in a 
44-inch pot. Competition is great, and prices 
drop sometimes so low in Coveut Garden that 
one not infrequently sees the Cyclamen on 
the coster’s barrow. In late years I have 
known really good plants sold for 6s. per 
dozen, and nicely-grown, well-flowered, little 
specimens in 24-inch pots were being retailed 
at 4d. each. By sow ing in July or August one 
gains several months, and there is not the 
necessity for pushing the plants along at a 
rapid rate. If the seeds are sown thinly in 
pans about the middle of July they will be 
well up by the end of August. Wintered in a 
cool-house, they will form little corms with 
two or three leaves by March. Put into 
thumbs or 24-inch pots, according to the size, 
and given a temperature of 60 degs., with a 
rise of 15 degs. on bright days, and a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., they 
throw up strong leaves, and go away quickly. 
In this way a considerable amount of labour 
and expense is saved, and with ordinary care 
one is sure to get good plants by the autumn. 
The great object sliould be to induce the for¬ 
mation of buds as early in the autumn as pos¬ 
sible, so that a good lot of bloom can be had 
in December and January. In the case of 
really good plants in 44-inch pots one may 
cut a dozen or more blooms before the plants 
are marketed or disposed of in any way. 
There is a great difference in being able to 
go over a house three times a w*eek for cut 
bloom from November till March, and not 
having a bloom to take from the plants until 
the dull days are over. In the full Chrysan¬ 
themum season the sale for Cyclamens is 
more or less dull. The demand does not 
seem to be brisk until winter is pretty far ad¬ 
vanced, and spring coming on. Cut flowers 
can, however, always be sold, and what is 
taken off the plants will in a great measure 
pay for firing. 

Those who grow for profit should make a 
point of having a nice lot of the pure white 
variety, as they come in so useful for wreath- 
making, and will frequently sell very well 
when coloured flowers hang on hand, and the 
plants usually go off well at Easter, when 
there is a greater demand for white flowers. 

Byfleet. 


SHOW AURICULAS FAILING. 

Some of the blooms of my named show Auriculas 
have “ set," and I shall feel much obliged if you will 
kindly let me know the cause* of and remedy for 
same? Only the grey and white-edged varieties are 
affected, the green and seifs producing good trusses. 
All my plants are grown in a cold house, which is 
devoted exclusively to their culture during winter 
and spiing. Is this defect inherent to some plants? 
When repotting the plants should all the old soil 
be shaken from the roots, and is it advisable to cut 
them (the roots) back to any extent? Are cold 
frames more suited to their cultivation than lean-to 
cold houses? A wor^ as to the temperature in which 
they expand their blooms best, and any further hints 
will be much esteemed. Not a single case has oc¬ 
curred in a batch of fifty seedlings, which nil bloomed 
profuselv in the same house, and the named alpine 
plants are also throwing up fine trusses of bloom. 
Bv •* setting," I mean the buds just open and then 
become limp. Should liquid-manure be twed?-PER- 
SLVFRANCE. 

[The term ‘‘ set,” which you apply to cer¬ 
tain of your show Auricula plants that have 
not opened their bud^ is not in common use 
or generally understood, by. Uib prdinary 
reader. It is tne^jaewd u.iWlJr^ef cne of 
two causes. Either the roots foce in fault and 


unhealthy—possibly the bottom of the fleshy 
root-stock may bo decaying. That alone 
would suffice to cause the trouble complained 
of. Or it is possible that the few plants re¬ 
ferred to may be oT rather'more delicate con¬ 
stitution than are those of the general stock, 
and need a little artificial warmth to enable 
the flowers to properly develop? As a rule, 
growers of show Auriculas for exhibition do 
give their plants just a little artificial heat 
on cold nights, as that saves the plants from 
receiving any check, and the flower-buds from 
being frosted. Such a trouble is possible in 
a cold-frame or bouse, when the temperature 
at night falls so low as 28 degs. or 30 degs. 
We have had through April, even near Lon¬ 
don, so much as from 10 degs. to 12 degs. of 
frost. 

When repotting, do not use. larger pots 
than were those in use previously, unless the 
plants be quite large. Even then it may be 
wise to remove offsets, and put those separ¬ 
ately into very small pots. Auriculas should 
not be overpotted. If the roots seem at all 
diseased, or at all attacked by woolly aphis, 
then wash them quite clean of all soil. If 
apparently healthy, shake them nearly free 
from soil before repotting. But in all cases 
cut off any portion of the root stem made be¬ 
low the newest roots, as that may otherwise 
decay and disease the plants. A cold-frame, 
if stood in a sheltered position and on a dry 
gravel or ash’ floor, is rather better for the 
plants than is a greenhouse, as the plants are 
closer to the glass and under direct rays of 
light. Still, in mid-winter, when plants are 
at rest, a dry air is essential, and plants 
should be protected from severe frosts. 
Generally very little liquid-manure should be 
given to Auriculas ; indeed, then only in the 
spring, when the pots are well filled with 
roots, and growth is active. Too much feed¬ 
ing generates strong leafage, but that is not 
always conducive to making good blooming 
crowns. It is best to use bnly really good 
compost, consisting cf good, well-decayed old 
pasture loam, two-thirds, the remaining third 
comprising well-decayed cow-manure, leaf 
soil, and sharp sand, and also a small portion 
of wood-ash. This makes a good mixture. 
If just a little bone-dust be added and some 
charcoal mixed with the drainage all that is 
needful in manure is furnished. It is quite 
possible, if you twist out the false flower-stems 
of your grey edges, and give the plants a 
shift at once, keeping them for a short time 
partially shaded, then next winter, helped by 
a little warmth, you may get them to bloom 
well.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xalmaison Carnations damping. Would 
you please tell me what causes the petals of my 
Malmaisnn Carnation to damp off before they 
properly open? They are crown in a greenhouse 
with other plants in Cinch pots. The plants seem 
quite healthy. — Vioi.et. 

[You are evidently keeping the greenhouse 
too close. These Carnations prefer a very 
airy house. Indeed, one may regard fire heat, 
much root moisture, and a stuffy atmosphere, 
which is most likely the cause of the damping 
of your flowers, as the greatest enemies of this 
section of the Carnation. It is very difficult 
to succeed with them grown in a house of 
mixed plants, as in your case.] 

Violets from seed.— 1 would like some direc¬ 
tions as to the sowing of Violet-seeds—when and 
where they should be sown?—M rs. Stoveld. 

[Sow the seeds as soon as ripe, either in 
pots, in a frame, or in a shady position, in 
the open ground. If in the open ground cover 
up with something until the young plants ap¬ 
pear. When they have two or three leaves 
the seedlings can be planted out, and if they 
are attended to they will make good growth 
during the autumn. Let the soil be well 
worked and well manured, and put the plants 
6 inches apart in the rows, and the rows 
12 inches. They may remain in this position, 
and should by then have made fine clumps.] 
Tuberous-rooted plants In baskets.— 
Someone recently enquired as to the value 
of tuberous Begonias for baskets, and they 
were, of course, recommended, for those who 
have grown them in this way know how well 
they answer the purpose. It occurred to me, 
however, on reading the note, that there are 
very many who, although they like to have 


nice baskets, scarcely ever think of tuberous- 
rooted subjects in connection with the same, 
but are content to go largely on old lines 
year after year. Now, where baskets are 
wanted for the adornment of greenhouse or 
conservatory, there are, beside tuberous Be¬ 
gonias, which in themselves make a most 
brilliant display, several other subjects that 
are very suitable for baskets. For instance, 
there are the beautiful Achimenes, the tubers 
of which may be inserted all round a Moss- 
lined basket filled with leaf-mould and turf 
and sand, or, if preferred, the tubers may 
be started first, and then carefully planted 
in the baskets, but so placed that when in 
bloom the whole of the surface of the basket 
may be covered with flowers. Another bulb 
to which attention is worth calling is the 
Lachenalia, and though, like the preceding, 
it suffers very largely through wrong ideas 
about it, and not a little prejudice, most 
people regarding these two subjects as fit 
only for a stove, they really may be very 
successfully bloomed in a greenhouse. It is 
true they grow more luxuriantly when seen 
in the heat and moisture of a stove, but it 
also has to be said that they will do well in 
the greenhouse in summer, the only real need 
for extra heat being at the time they are 
started. Laclienalias, then, may be dealt 
with very easily in the ordinary greenhouse, 
and they seldom look better than when they 
are grown in a basket. All they want in the 
matter of soil is good turfy loam, and if the 
bulbs are planted round the basket the effect 
at blooming time is very pretty.—F. W. D. 

Primula oboonioa.— As one whose ac¬ 
quaintance with this Primula dates from the 
far-off days when it was known as Primula 
poculiformis, I can fully endorse all that is 
said as to its beauty and value on page 128. 
The great improvement that has been effected 
in this Primula since its introduction is very 
noticeable, as not only are the flowers larger 
and better formed, but they also vary con¬ 
siderably in colour, ranging as they do in this 
respect from white to a kind of carmine-rose. 
The poisonous nature of its hairy glands is a 
decided drawback to its culture, for to many 
persons they are positively dangerous, owing 
to the inflammation they set up. Personally 1 
never feel any ill-effects from handling this 
plant, and great numbers of it have passed 
through my hands at different times. Though 
apparently quite proof against the poison of 
this Primula, strange to say that popular Aus¬ 
tralian greenhouse biennial Humea elegans 
worries me a good deal, as it not only sets up 
considerable irritation of the skin, especially 
between the fingers, but also causes inflamma¬ 
tion of the eyes. It is, in fact, quite a dan¬ 
gerous subject for me to handle.—X. 

Oxalis in hanging-baskets. One often 
sees selections of plants given suitable for 
hanging-baskets in the greenhouse, but it is 
rarely that any forms of Oxalis are recom¬ 
mended for the purpose, yet I venture to 
think that one of the most notable features 
just now in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew is some 
suspended baskets filled with Oxalis flori- 
bunda and its variety alba. These with 
ordinary care will keep up a display of bloom 
for a considerable time. Though introduced 
from South America in 1823, and a fairly 
well known species, Oxalis floribunda is not 
at all a common plant. In common with 
many other members of the genus, the leaves 
are Shamrock-like, with rather large lobes of 
a pleasing rich green, and borne on long 
stalks. This last feature stands them in good 
stead w'hen suspended, as may be seen in the 
case of the baskets referred to at Kew, as 
they are not only completely hidden by masses 
of foliage, but some of the leaves hang down 
for a considerable distance below* the lower¬ 
most part of the basket. When, in addition 
to all this, they are plentifully sprinkled over 
with loose clusters of blossoms, bright-rose in 
the tvpical O. floribunda, and white in the 
case of the variety alba, a charming effect is 
the result. Other kinds may be grown in the 
same way, notably O. Bowiei, with large rose- 
coloured flow ers,* later in expanding than O. 
floribunda; and O. cernua, with yellow blos¬ 
soms. The time , to obtain these is in the 
autumn, When dormant, as the tubers can 
tSSRMBtfeeUfm' bjppst 
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VEGETABLES. 

BEAN AGUA-DULCE. 

By selection and cultivation Spain has pro¬ 
duced an excellent variety of Bean, known as 
the long-podded, or Seville. Agua-dulce, as 
we are about to describe it, cannot properly 
be called a distinct variety. It is the Seville 
Bean in all its purity, and with its peculiar 
characteristics most perfectly developed. The 
Agua-dulce is uu early long-podded Bean. 
Naturally more delicate than the common 
Bean, it has since its introduction not many 
years ago adapted itself to our climate (Pro¬ 
vence), and acquired robustness, and is not 
more exacting as to its requirements than the 
common Bean. • Its pods are about twice the 
length of those of the common Bean (nearly 
inch in breadth and 12 inches to 15 inches 
in length), but the pods contain, as a rule, 
not more seed than it. The seeds are as large 
as those .of the Seville Bean, and at least as 


Toulon to Nice, it is sown in September for 
gathering iif March. In the Rhone Valley 
and elsewhere it should be sown in January 
for April or May gathering. In sowing, the 
seed is set at a distance of . about 15 inches 
apart in good, well-prepared soil. In spring 
a few hoeings suffice. Frequent watering 
does not suit it, and water should only be 
given when the soil is very dry. Cultivators 
of Agua dulce aim especially at getting long 
and stout pods, but it wouid be well to try 
and increase the quantity of the seeds by 
means of a special dressing. Indeed, this is 
the dream of growers, and the object of their 
present efforts. When it is attained then will 
Agua-dulce be really the best of Beans.— Le 
Jardin. 


A GLUT OF BROCCOLI. 

Though much influenced by summer weather 
it is not by any means usual for a glut of 
Broccoli to occur in the middle of May, yet 
it seems to have been so this spring. The 


stove, from whence the daily demands were 
met for some days afterwards. 8ome were 
covered thickly with mats and weather-proof 
cloths in the open, but the action of the sun 
rendered this course of no value. On the 
cool floor of the store, where the sun’s influ¬ 
ence was not felt, the heads kept fresh and 
close for several days longer. Besides Model, 
already named, 1 have grown Ledsham’s 
Latest, May Queen, Reliance Late, Cannell’s 
Latest of All, Leamington, and Sutton’s Pearl 
for late supplies, and in most seasons, by 
means of lute successive sowings, a regular 
supply of good Broccoli is maintained often 
until the middle of June. On a west or north 
border one may get the latest heads, but these 
sites do not every year fall in rotation, yet 
those in the open afforded mid-June cuttings. 
Model is a fine variety, the enfolding leaves 
keeping the flowers or curds closely covered 
until they are large enough for table use. It 
is, at the same time, one of the neatest 
growers there is, and particularly small of 
stature, when from the latest sowing the 
plants occupy firm and not over-rich soil. The 
site just cleared of three-year-old Straw¬ 
berries is what I select for planting late Broc¬ 
coli, as it affords just the condition for sturdy, 
firm growth. Ledsham’s Latest of All is a 
good and reliable Broccoli, having a pure- 
coloured head, deeply set in ample leafage. 
Sutton’s Pearl is very Cauliflower-like in its 
purity of colour. Dickson’s June King is 
another that provides similar pure white heads 
late in the season. 

The reason for the unusual abundance at 
the season named is due entirely to the 
weather, which for a day or two was, for May, 
intensely hot, the ground at the same time 
being dry from the long continued absence of 
rain. The cold winds.played their part, both 
in causing drought and holding up the natural 
progress of the plants. Released from this 
apparent bondage they took immediate ad¬ 
vantage of the sudden rise of temperature. 
This experience may not have been commonly 
felt, but there is ample evidence that, at any 
rate, in some local areas there was a glut of 
Broccolis, with consequent depreciation of 
value. This always occurs when the supply 
exceeds the demand, no matter what the 
nature of the crop may be or the season when 
in use. West Wilts. 


CUCUMBER CULTURE. 

(Reply to “ Camlin.”) 

Heat and moisture are the chief points in 
culture. One wants atmospheric moisture iu 
all parts of the house or frame, not merely at 
the roots. Our large growers, who get such 
large quantities of these fruits, grow the 
plants in very high temperatures. They give 
scarcely any ventilation, and, of course, 
shade the plants from strong sun. By this 
mode of culture there are rapid growth and 
no disease. Amateurs and gardeners also 
often give too much air or cold draughts, and 
encourage the red-spider by so doing. Red- 
spider cannot exist with moisture, and this is 
the reason large growers succeed, as the house 
is never dry. Cold draughts are avoided and 
heat used freely; indeed, if a house runs up 
to 100 degs. they trouble little, but give 
more moisture and shade. One cannot ex¬ 
pect Cucumbers to do so well in frames as in 
houses, but twenty years ago there was no 
lack of frame varieties, and with frames a 
shorter variety, such as Rochford’s, does best. 
There must be warmth to be successful. It 
often happens that the plants in frames get 
none too mudTi attention after a certain point, 
but if allowed to run wild there will be poor 
fruit. 

Stopping and feeding must be done regu¬ 
larly—at least once a week—and plants given 
new surface-soil—say monthly at least—to en¬ 
courage surface-roots. If new wood be not 
made there are no fruits. It is a safe plan to 
cut away—say about every ten days—a por¬ 
tion of the old wood, and lay in the young 
shoots to take its place. When these are 
stopped—that isg|4jh,<p r pojnts pinched out— 
embryo fruits appear, and these soon mature. 

Over-cropping) is_a_fats»l fault overlooked by 
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Bean Agua-dulce. 


large, if not larger, than those of the common 
Bean. Thus it is no exception to the rule by 
which, according to Vilmorin, the number of 
the fruits of a plant is in reverse ratio to their 
development. Whereas the market garden 
Bean (de Marais), or the Windsor Bean, may 
have ten or fifteen pods to the stem, it is 
rarely that a stem of Agua-dulce or Seville 
Bean bears more than from three to four 
well-grown pods. 

It was at Marseilles that the Agua-dulce 
was first introduced to French nurseries, 
among others notably the firm of Gazand, 
who still cultivate it on a vast scale for send¬ 
ing out, for the Agua-dulce Bean is much 
sought and appreciated by gardeners, as much 
for its earliness as for the size of its pods. 
This characteristic length of pod, which it is 
sought to develop still further, is the result of 
good and strong feeding. JThius length of T pod 
gives it a 
markets, and 
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Broccoli crop has a great value at any season 
of the year, but during May it is particularly 
felt to be so, since often there is a scarcity 
of other vegetables available for every-day 
use. Those who have to keep up a regular 
supply of vegetables during the year find the 
necessity for repented sowings in small quan¬ 
tities in order to avoid possible gluts, and at 
the same time the adoption of a fairly wide 
range of variety is made with the same end in 
view. This year the choice of several kinds 
of Broccoli, and of good suceessional repute, 
has caused disappointment, owing to the way 
they have all come in together. Of Model, 
one of the best late kinds for May and early 
June, it is doubtful if there will be any heads 
remaining by even the end of May. Had the 
seeds been sown at the regular periods— 
March and early April—this could have been 
better understood, but as I sow twice in May, 
and again in the first week of June for the 
latest supplies, it is not expected, nor usually 
found, that the heads come in so early in the 
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joint shows two fruits. Those are often left, 
and the cultivator points with pride to the 
crop of grand fruit. What is the result? 
The plants not having had time to build up 
many roots, are overstrained and unable to 
perfect the crop. The remedy is to remove a 
large number of the young fruits as soon as 
they show, only allowing a fruit to remain at 
least one to 6 inches of growth, and cut when 
young, as if left they impoverish the plant. 
Few plants need more food than the 
Cucumber in a healthy state. The plant 
does not like great masses of soil at the roots. 
When starting it is far better to give soil, 
say, every three weeks, and if at all heavy 
make it light and porous. The plants like a 
light free soil, and add such aids as bone- 
meal freely when top dressing, and to lighten 
heavy soils old spent Mushroom manure is ex¬ 
cellent ; indeed, too heavy manures are bad. 
Give food liberally in the way of liquid- 
manures, and there is none better than cow 
or sheep-manure with soot added. The soot 
is placed in a bag, and immersed in the water 
a few days before using. It is useless to ad¬ 
vise fertilisers, there are so many, but use 
them with care. It is far better to use them 
often than in strong doses, and, what is 
better, as a top dressing when adding new 
soil. If the plants are grown in pots they 
take more food, especially in a liquid state. 
It is not so much a matter of variety as the 
way the plants are grown. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tomatoes failing.—I shall be much obliged If 
you will tell me the cause of and remedy for my 
Tomato plants dying just above the soil in the pots? 
They are in an ordinary greenhouse and in a warm 
frame. I enclose a plant which was well rooted in 
the pot.—P an. 

[The lower portion of the stem of the 
Tomato-plant you send is in a weak condition, 
and bears evidence of having been starved 
before it was potted; There is also a defici¬ 
ency of roots, which can easily be accounted 
for if the seed was sown too thickly and 
there was a delay in potting off the resulting 
plants when they had made the first pair of 
leaves. This neglect would cause the roots 
to become interlaced, and they could not pos¬ 
sibly be separated without loss to the majority 
of the planth ts. Regarding the collapsing of 
the upper portion of the stem, this is due 
either to injury, such as in pressing the soil 
too firmly round it during the process of 
potting, or otherwise the plants were exposed 
to cold, cutting draughts and a too low tem¬ 
perature after being potted. At this stage 
they require a nice genial warmth to enable 
them to grow away quickly, sturdiness, at 
the same time, being secured by keeping the ' 
plants close up to the glass. The season is i 
too far advanced now to raise fresh stock, , 
but another year you would do well to bear j 
the foregoing remarks in mind, and avoid the j 
errors we have pointed out. Othpr important j 
items we may mention are to see that the soil ! 
at the first potting is in a warm condition, to j 
perform the potting in the house in which the 
plants have been raised, and to use water in 
a luke warm state.] 

Winter Lettuces. -—Whilst the culture 
of winter Lettuces at Evesham on the 
Parisian method is evoking some discussion, 
it is well to know' that much is done in pri¬ 
vate gardens to provide such Lettuces in 
winter as come to us from France. Given ; 
ample glass shelter to furnish essential cli- j 
m&tic conditions hero, and a fairly clear j 
atmosphere, it is possible to produce quite as i 
excellent Lettuces in frames during the win¬ 
ter as arc the best of French production. I 
have seen nothing from France in the late 
winter so good or so tempting as I saw in 
low, comparatively cold, frames at North 
Mymms Park recently. These frames were 
quite filled with plants, 4 inches apart, in 
various stages of development, and many in 
perfect condition for table, of a somewhat 
golden green, smooth Cabbage variety, 
grown there as Veiteh’s Golden Queen. 
These were from seed sown at the end of 
January. By making sowings every few 
weeks from SeptenJlerMill Januarp,paving 
plenty! of frames at \i_ pg\i| aiwF/iiJligr dung 
or hot-water wariut!~ Tow cas<^3n a large 
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GARDEN WORK, 

Conservatory. —Rearrange the plants as 
often as possible. This not only makes the 
house more interesting, but it benefits the 
plants by bringing all sides under the influ¬ 
ence of light, and in rearranging the plants 
many interesting changes may be effected. 
The grouping system is generally appreciated, 
and the gardener who carries this out must 
: grow many plants of one kind. A group of 
Azaleas or Pelargoniums is easily formed if 
one has plants enough, against a background 
of Palms or Bamboos, with a few bits of 
Eulalia peeping through. These Eulalias 
(Japanese Grasses) are very useful for break¬ 
ing up the stiffness of groups of flowering 
plants of comparatively low growth. Be 
gonias and Zonal Pelargoniums will form 
bright groups. Fuchsias will give lightness 
and grace. Hydrangeas are bright, but 
heavy, and want something to lift them up. 
A group of Spiraeas and Maiden-hair, or other 
Ferns, is a rather pleasing arrangement with 
a Palin or two springing out of it. Trumpet 
: Lilies and Maiden hair Ferns make an ideal 
group. Arum Lilies ought to be outside now 
ripening growth, with a reduced water sup¬ 
ply. Those who plant them out will break 
them up and separate the strong crowns from 
tlfb weak ones. The usual course is to plant 
in trenches for the convenience of watering 
when they begin to grow. For early forcing 
we prefer to grow the plants in pots, shaking 
out and repotting after resting. To give 
; variety, a few plants may be obtained from 
; the stove now. Bougainvilleas will do in the 
i conservatory now 7 , and a good specimen of the 
I Eueharis Lily will last longer in the lower 
i temperature than in strong heat. The earliest 
! of the Chrysanthemums may go into their 
1 flowering pots. Where many are grown the 
potting is rather a heavy business, and should 
begin before the plants are pot-bound. The 
ventilation should be free now. If insects 
attack any plant take the plant out to be 
dealt with elsewhere. It is not often that the 
syringe can he used among flowering plants, 
and very often in the case of such things as 
Palms the sponge will take the place of the 
syringe. Be careful in sweeping floors not to 
create dust to settle on the foliage. Fires will 
not he required now. The watering will he 
better done in the evening now, as the condi¬ 
tion of the plants can be better seen. 

The new Cactus Geraniums.- An old gar¬ 
dening friend, Mr. J. Rogers, of Whittlesea, 
sends us a reminder of the beauty of these 
plants for winter flowering, and as they are 
now cheaper everybody ought to grow them. 
The flowers are useful for cutting. The 
colours vary between pink, salmon, and \ 
scarlet. A good white would he useful, and j 
this, no doubt, will he obtained. There is a 
very useful future before these plants. The ; 
following is a good list:--J. R. Greenliill, 
soft pink; H. Greenhill, rose-piuk; Ex¬ 
quisite, salmon-rose; Rose Queen, Scarlet 
King, Salmon Queen, Lady Roberts, salmon- 
pink. Anyone can grow them. 

8tOVC.—Seedling Gloxinias and Strepto- 
carpuses will he growing rapidly now, and 
w'ill require larger pots. Gesnera tubers 
should he started in a warm, close pit. The 
cinnaharina and zebrina sections are useful 
for winter decoration, and well grown plants 
in fi-inch pots make a nice change for the 
dinner table. Everybody with a glass-house, 
and some who have no glass, grow a few 7 of 
the cheaper kinds of Orchids now 7 , and some 
of these may require overhauling; some of 
the exhausted stuff should he picked out. The 
pots, if the plants do grow in pots, should he 
half filled with drainage. Place a thumb pot 
over the hole in the bottom, and fill in, 
around and over, with broken crocks, and on 
this place a layer of Sphagnum, or rough peat. 
The material for Orchids, even such kinds as 
Cypripediums, met bo of an open fibrous 
character, but should he pressed in firmly in 
potting. Use the syringe freely after re¬ 
potting, and shade will he necessary. Keep 
an eve on the growth of summer-flowering 
climbers, especially Allamandas. which must 
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always some repotting and propagating, or 
seeds to sow.' 

Ferns under glass. —To work up stock of 

any choice variety which does not produce 
spores freely, division must take place, and 
it is better to follow this up whilst the plants 
are comparatively young and full of vigour 
than to cut up old plants w 7 hich are more o t 
less exhausted. Raising from spores, where 
they can be had, is the best way of increasing 
stock, as seedlings are more vigorous than 
divided plants. Young plants that were 
started in boxes direct from the seed pans 
should be potted off as soon as large enough 
to handle. Ferns in the early stages do best 
in a low house or pit, with rather a flat roof. 
Tn the summer, young plants do best in cold 
pits or frames, shaded during the day, than in 
houses. The Pterises and oilier common 
Ferns, which are easily raised, are among the 
best for rough work, as they are cheap enough 
to throw away if they get out of health. 

Work in the late vinery.— Grape thinning 
will be in full swing now, and the work is best 
done early in the morning, and after the sun 
goes down. Avoid as much as possible rub¬ 
bing the berries, or, in fact, touching them. 
Clumsy people do not make good Grape 
thinners, as they are always cutting the 
berries. Use a piece of smooth wood to open 
out the bunch to admit the point of the 
scissors. As soon as the thinning is done 
feed more liberally, and it is well to give 
something that will act quickly. Sulphate of 
ammonia, or guano, may be given in w 7 ater 
wherever the borders are dry. Outside 
borders, which are made above the ground 
level, and are well drained, will require more 
water than falls from the clouds. It is not 
wise to crop Vine borders, or dig them over 
with a spade, as we want the roots near the 
surface, where they can receive the necessary 
nourishment. A mulch of manure on the sur¬ 
face now will he beneficial. Give frequent 
attention to sub laterals. These at this stage 
should not he permitted to extend beyond one 
leaf. Later, when the Grapes are colouring, 
a little more liberty may he permitted in cer¬ 
tain cases, hut discrimination is necessary. 
A night temperature of GO degs. is necessary, 
and if this can he obtained without fire heat 
let the fires go out; or when several houses 
are worked by one boiler the turning of a 
valve may sometimes suffice. As a rule, in 
our changeable climate we cannot let the fires 
go out altogether till July comes in. The 
ventilation must he closely studied, as mis¬ 
takes will certainly bring trouble, especially 
in keeping houses closed in the morning. 

Plant8 in the house.— The blue and white 
hanging Campanulas, of which there are 
several varieties, are very effective in baskets, 
or in pots on brackets. The new double 
Lobelia is a suitable subject for this work. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in variety also are 
among the most popular plants in the cottage r’s 
collection, and there are many beautiful 
varieties to choose from now. Maurandya 
Barclayana is a very pretty trailing plant, and 
is useful for training inside or outside the 
window. 

Outdoor garden.- Most people are busy 
planting what are termed bedding plants. 
There is certainly an increasing demand for 
these things, and this is the time to plant, 
hut many amnteurs who make a hobby of gar¬ 
dening are tired of this everlasting round, 
and are turning their attention to hardy 
things. This is specially the case where 
! flowers are required for cutting. One cannot 
: fill vases tastefully with Pelargoniums or 
* Calceolarias. Carnations, Roses, Pinks, and 
some of the best annuals are of more value as 
cutting flowers than the usual bedding plants. 
Still,in our climate,bright colours are popular, 
and there is no reason why something should 
not be done with them. It is well in large 
gardens to show different styles of planting. 
How beautiful the Pansy and Viola beds still 
i are, and those who have their beds filled with 
them and autumn-sow 7 n annuals must regret 
pulling them up. It is in such gardens that 
Stocks, Asf^ksj’ kind lUockseombs of the 
pliiJHMtK Fyjgft pome, .in .These, of 
course; must -We- raiseJ h ' in newt! In sheltered 
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spring, and lei me advise readers to grow 
some of the new colours in Wallflowers, and 
sow the seeds now. 

.Fruit garden. —There will be work among 
the insects now, as after the cold, biting 
winds of the past fortnight stone fruit-trees 
should be closely watched, and preventive 
measures employed, as when the foliage is 
curled up and blistered much damage has 
been done. Where Tobacco-powder can be 
employed there is nothing better or cheaper, 
and when a syringing mixture is used half-an- 
ounce of Tobacco-powder in each gallon will 
increase its efficiency. We have found 
Quassia extract with this small addition of 
Tobacco powder very suitable for syringing 
all kinds of fruit-trees, Roses, etc., which re¬ 
quire a wash. Morello Cherries are gene¬ 
rally attacked first, at the ends of the young 
shoots, and dipping before the insects have 
spread is the most effectual and cheapest 
remedy. About this season, or a little later, 
aphides will appear on the ends of the young 
shoots, and the best mode of dealing with 
these is to cut off the ends of the shoots, and 
remove them carefully with the insects still 
upon them. If done in time this will gene¬ 
rally suffice, and thinning the young wood 
will benefit the bushes in other w T ays. Sup¬ 
port the shoots of grafts by tying them to 
short sticks, secured to the branches. Disbud 
surplus shoots on Figs and Grape-Vines in 
the open air. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow Walcheren and 
late Asiatic Cauliflowers, and set out any 
plants left of Autumn Giant. Cauliflowers 
require deep, rich land, but the Autumn 
Giant frequently grows too large for most 
people, but it is so reliable in a hot summer 
that it cannot be done without. Smaller 
plants may be obtained by planting a little 
thicker in firm ground, treating it, in fact, 
as a Borecole. The value of mulching at this 
season, and through July, is very great; the 
difficulty with most of us is the shortness of 
the manure supply, but there are substitutes, 
such as Grass, and when hard pressed for 
material 1 have used the clippings from 
Privet hedges and any other matter which 
came to hand to mulch alongside rows of 
Peas. The hoe is always available to main¬ 
tain a loose surface. Sow Marrow Peas 
abundantly now, and give plenty of room be¬ 
tween them. Beet will transplant well if 
carefully done. I have obtained very good¬ 
shaped roots from transplanting the thin¬ 
nings. June, early in the month, is a suit¬ 
able time to. sow r Parsley for winter, and it 
is well known that Parsley sown in June does 
not show the same tendency to run to seed as 
when sown earlier. Some of the plants will 
not run to seed at all till the second year. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

June 4th .—This is always a busy time in the 
flower garden. Cactus and other Dahlias 
have been planted, each plant being staked ; 
in fact, the usual course is to drive in the 
stake first and set out the Dahlia at the foot 
of the stake. No injury is done then by 
driving in the stake. Hollyhocks liave been 
staked and mulched and are growing freely. 
There has been less disease of late years, but 
we plant only seedlings now. Mulch and 
water help to keep off the fungus. 

June 5th .—Finished planting Tomatoes out¬ 
side. Earthed up early Potatoes. The crops 
on warm border will soon be fit to dig, and 
will come in close on the crops under glass. 
The old Ashleaf, when true, still holds its 
own, and Duke of York is popular with us. 
Filled pits with manure and leaves for 
Cucumbers and Melons. Planted out the 
earliest Brussels Sprouts. Celery trenches 
are made as land becomes vacant, and Let¬ 
tuces planted on the ridges. 

June 6th .—Houses have been pretty well 
cleared now of bedding plants, and the con¬ 
dition of inside borders jsi ■"tfruit-housesTean 
be examined, and f.cp-d, ess'tiijs )f ayftilo ia'l 
manure given when required, siigluly stirring 
it in with the fork, and then watering - Out- 


not likely to get too much water now. Black 
Hamburgh Grapes are now ripe in fruit- 
house, and all plants have been cleared out. 

Jun& 7th .—Rearranged conservatories to 
make a special feature of Lilies and 
Hydrangeas, white and pink. We have a 
very useful batch of seedling Carnations now 
in flower. The seeds came from a good 
source, and a fair proportion is double. 
Singles are, of course, thrown out. I like 
seedlings because they flower so profusely, 
and come in useful for cutting. They are 
rown in loam and leaf-mould, two-thirds 
eing loam from Kettering. A little bone- 
meal and soot are added. 

June 8th .—The disbudding has just been 
finished on the south wall. Peaches have 
been thinned where crowded. The covers 
also have been packed away. We have rather 
lingered over the work because we were afraid 
of the weather, but we are safe now. Sowed 
more Autocrat and Ne Plus Ultra Peas. The 
trenches had been previously prepared. 
Sowed more Lettuces and made a first sow¬ 
ing of Endive. It is not so likely to bolt pre¬ 
maturely now. 

June 9th .—As the weather appears now 
settled, subtropical and carpet beds have been 
planted, but we do not do much with these 
now. One or two beds seem to fit in a speci¬ 
ally sheltered spot, and they look very well in 
that spot. Cannas and Begonias have also 
been planted. Sowed Turnips in rather large 
quantities now, as they will be less likely to 
bolt. Made a last sowing of Stump Horn 
Carrots, as young Carrots are always ap¬ 
preciated. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Nuisance from greenhouse chimney.— The 

chimney-pipe of the flue from my greenhouse comes 
out of the roof of greenhouse about 6 Inches from 
the boundary wall on which one side of the roof 
stands, the pipe running up about 3 inches above the 
ridge of the coalhouse and outhouses of the house 1 
live in, the boundary wall belonging to the same. 
When the wind is one way it blows the smoke from 
the chimney into the next yard, and it has also 
scorched the leaves and blooms of an Apple-tree, 
which stands about a yard away, and belonging to 
the next-door neighbour. Am I in any way liable to 
be sued or summoned for nuisance or damage to 
tree?— Qwn. 

[You must not allow your chimney to be a 
nuisance ; if it is really a nuisance you are 
actionable. The question is whether a 
nuisance really exists.] 

Market gardener’s compensation.—I am a 

gardener, and the whole of my products (fruit, veget¬ 
ables, and flower-plants) are marketed. In October, 
1888, I took, on a verbal agreement, a house and 
about two roods of garden-land at the annual rent 
of £12, payable half-yearly. During my occupation 
I have erected glasshouses, coke-house, tool-house, 
and shed—all of wood—used for the purpose of my 
trade. I have Rhubarb and Strawberries now grow¬ 
ing, and I grow a large number of plants. My land¬ 
lord, who resided next door to me, knew of the 
buildings I was erecting, and raised no objection to 
my doing so. Shortly before October 11th last my 
landlord (since deceased) gave me notice to quit on 
October 11th next. His trustees now inform me 
that. I can stay on if 1 will sign an agreement that 
I will make no claim under the Market Gardeners’ 
Acts on leaving. To this I at present demur, as I 
consider their object is to defeat me of any com¬ 
pensation I am at present entitled to. Before giving 
them a final answer I should like your opinion on 
the following points:—(1) Is my holding of sufficient 
extent and of sflfch a character as to entitle me to 
compensatioojgfcier the Market Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation .ahfl^'cricultural Holdings Acts? (2) Am 
I entitled to compensation for the glasshouses, coke- 
house, slied, amt tool-house erected? In the event 
of my being entitled to compensation, what notice 
is required to be given to the landlord, and what is 
the course of procedure to arrive at the amount of 
compensation?— Old Subscriber. 

[You will be very foolish indeed if you agree 
to any such proposal. Unfortunately, when 
you took the place you failed to protect your¬ 
self by having a written agreement. The 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, 
applies only to a holding which it is agreed in 
writing shall be let or treated as a market 
garden. You are, therefore, debarred from 
claiming compensation for your Strawberries, 
Rhubarb, etc., although if you act discreetly 
I think you will be able to get your green¬ 
houses, etc., away. You might even have 
claimed under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation Act, 1887, had you 
obtained the written consent of your landlord 
to the erection of these buildings and the 


you had better take a bold course. Notify 
the trustees that you will sign no such agree¬ 
ment, that you will leave when your notice 
expires, and that you intend to remove every 
stick and stone you are legally entitled to re¬ 
move ; that in any event you will only remain 
after October 11th next upon a new written 
agreement of tenancy, which shall clearly in¬ 
dicate that you hold the land as and for the 
purposes of a market garden; and, finally, 
that you require an answer to these terms 
without delay to enable you to complete your 
arrangements to take another holding. This 
will probably he effective; if it is not, write 
again.— Barrister.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions —Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jtaper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumiml street, Ihdborn, 
Lomlon, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paj>rr, and not more, 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shouki bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jr .on 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

A plague of ants ( A . M. if.).— The only thing 
you can do is to find out where the nests are, and 
in the evening when the ants have retired for the 
night to open the nests somewhat and Mood them 
with boiling water. This will kill any insect with 
which it comes into contact. Chloride of lime is 
said to be very distasteful to ants and to drive them 
away. 

Pot roots of Dahlias ( J . L.).—“ Pot roots ” of 
Dahlias are very late spring struck cuttings that 
are allowed to remain in their pots during the 
summer and stored away in a dry place in winter. 
The advantage of the pot roots is that they furnish 
strong plants early in the season, and consequently 
flower earlier than cuttings which are struck in the 
early spring. Keep them well w’atered until October. 
A good w>ay to store them during the winter is to 
lay the pots on their sides under the stage of the 
greenhouse, and then there will be no danger from 
the drip of other plants. 

Moss on soil in pots (T.).— You cannot kill the 
Moss without harming the plants. It would not grow 
if you treated your plants correctly— i.e., kept the 
surface soil stirred over occasionally. It is strange 
that, although we cultivate the surface soil in. the 
open-air garden, so few grasp the idea that it is 
even more necessary and beneficial with pot-plants. 
If the pots were washed once in a while there would 
be no Moss upon them. You evidently have very 
porous pots—all the better for your plants—and 
keep the surroundings a little too moist, or else your 
plants are in a shady position. 

Rose Crimson Rambler mildewed (Ooloo).— 
Yes; the mildew will be sure to appear on your 
Rose again this year, and, as “ prevention is better 
than cure," you should syringe the plant as soon 
as you see the least trace of the pest with a solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium. Dissolve 1 oz. of the 
sulphide in 1 quart of water, then add enough water 
to make 2\ gallons, and mix thoroughly, or dust the 
shoot with flowers of sulphur and one third of the 
sulphur of slaked lime. You should have cut off 
all the mildewed growths last year, and burnt them, 
as doing this would have prevented a renewal of the 
attack this year. 

Asters failing ( Five pointed Star).— Your Asters 
have been attacked by a fungus for which there is 
unfortunately no remedy. The moment the plant 
is attacked the fungus encompasses the whole plant 
and entirely permeates the stem and tissues. The 
only possible preventive is to syringe with sulphur. 
Take a double handful of this, and mix gradually 
with water into a paste. This will be sufficient for 
three gallons of water, which should be boiling, or 
nearly so, when the sulphur is being mixed. Dis¬ 
solve two large tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all 
together, and syringe the plants at the base more 
particularly early in the afternoon. 

Camellias unhealthy (IV.).—If you will examine 
your plant closely you will, we think, find that on 
the back of the leaves scale and mealy-bug, two 
enemies of the Camellia, are present. The only thing 
you can do is to carefully w’ash the leaves with 
some insecticide, and keep a watchful eye that the 
pests do not reappear and spread over all the plants. 
There are several catises for the dropping of the 
buds, such as over-dryness afe the roots, a sour soil, 
and unripened wood, which last h, in our opinion, 
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to perfect all that are set, the consequence being 
that a great many drop. 

Pruning Clematis montana (Perthshire).— 
Carefully trim out all superfluous growth, and 
shorten back the main branches, leaving a shoot or 
two near the top to draw up the sap. 1)<5 this as 
soon as the flowering is over. If you do not mind 
sacrificing the bloom, we should advise you to do 
it at once. The plants can be kept within bounds 
by a little judicious pruning each season after the 
flowering is over. If you can, we should mulcn the 
roots now, and give plenty of water, so as to Wash 
the gooduess down to the roots. Plants on house 
Ironts often get very dry at the roots, and from 
this cause many failures arise. 

Tulips failing (J. A. B.).—The only reason we 
can suggest, seeing you send us no particulars, is 
that the bulbs have been insufficiently ripened dur¬ 
ing the preceding season when the flower la not 
fully formed within the bulb. Where this happens 
no amount of care will produce good blooms. In 
the case of the bulb you send, which has only thrown 
up a leaf and no bloom, you could not expect such 
a poor bulb to produce a full complement of leaves, 
much less flower. It is always well when writing 
about bulbs to give some idea as to the time they 
wen- planted, as, if allowed to lie about and be 
shrivelled one cannot expect to have good results 
at flowering time. Get such bulbs as Hyacinths and 
Tulips as eurly in the autumn as possible, so as 
to get them into the ground early in October, if at 
all possible. 

Propagating Daphne lndica (J. /).).-The 
greenhouse sweet-scented Daphne (D. indica or 
odora, for both names are in use) is n..i an easy 
subject to strike from cuttings; but, on the other 
hand, there are many plants which in this respect 
are still more difficult. After the flowering season 
is over, the plant naturally starts into growth, and 
when these young shoots have lost their succulent 
character, and are in what is popularly termed a 
half-ripened state, is the i»»-^t time to take the 
cuttings. This stage 'will in a general way be reached 
in the months of May or June. A length of 2 inches 
to J inches is v* ry suitable for the cuttings, and it is 
an advantage if the new shoots are only just that 
length, as their base that is, the spot where they 
start from the old wood- produces roots more 
readily than from any other part of the stem. As 
the cuttings need to be kept quite close, they must, 
if there is not a propagating case available, be 
covered with a bell glass, ami the size of the pots 
will, of course, depend upon the dimensions of the 
bell glasses. The pots must be cleaned and well 
drained,to within 3 inches or a little more of the rim, 
with broken crocks, then filled with a mixture of 
two parts peat to one part loam, and the same of 
silver sand, the whole being passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh, and well mixed 
together In pressing down the soil, space must be 
left for a thin layer of clean silver sand on the top. 
When finished, water slightly through a fine rose, just 
enough, in fact, to settle the sand in its place, and 
dibble the cuttings therein, taking care that the soil 
is well pressed around the base of each. When the 
pot is finished, a thorough watering is necessary, 
en >ugh, in fact, fo moisten the soil thoroughly. 
After this, stand in u structure where the tempera¬ 
ture is a few degrees warmer than that in which the 
plants are growing, and keep them shaded from all 
sunshine. In about a couple of months they will be 
well cal I used, when a little bottom beat will soon 
cause the production of roots. You state nothing of 
the temperature maintained in your forcing-pit, 
hence we cannot point out where your treatment 
has been wrong. Anyhow, cuttings of the Daphne 
must not be kept too warm, especially at first. 


TREKS AND SHRUBS. 


The Loquat (Eriobotyra japonica) (J. Pettier- 
ttvnhuugh ).—This is tender in our country, and only 
suitable for walls. Its large evergreen leaves are 
huudsome at all seasons, and in warm districts it 
flowers freely, the blossoms being white; but it does 
not fruit in the open air in England. 

The Pearl bush (Exochorda grandiflora) 
(J. Fetherstonhaugh ).—This plant likes an open, 
sunny spot, and is, we find, not at all fastidious as 
to soil, as it flourishes as well in stiff ground as in 
that of u lighter character. The best soil for it is 
undoubtedly a warm loam with a gravelly bottom. 
Seeing there is lime in your soil we would advise you 
to prepare a special place for the plant. 

I FRUIT. 


Strong growing Apple-trees (J. G. B.).—When 
your Crab and Apple-trees have this year made shoots 
12 inches in length pinch out the points. That will 
cause them to break afresh, and the trees will have 
far more of such shoots, but all much shorter than 
are tho&e of last year. That course may conduce to 
the production ot bloom on them. But in the case 
of the Apple, it will be advisable also to root prune 
the tree next winter. Open a trench 2 feet wide 
and as deep round the tree, and from 3 feet to 4 feet 
from the stem, according to the age of the tree. 
Sever every root and especially with a broad chisel 
fixed to a stout long handle. Grub under the ball 
to find any downward roots, and sever them. That 
will help greatly to throw the tree into a fruiting 
condition. The Crab will certainly presently bloom, 
and once it does so freely will continue to do so 
abundantly from yenr to year. 


Canker in Pear-tree (J. S .).—Your Pear-tree is 
suffering from canker The roots have got down out 
of the shallow surface-soil into very poor subsoil, 
and no improvement can be effected until those 
downward roots are cut off and new ones are 
formed near the surfac e. T o obtain that result it 
is needful to open, next autunifl, a deep 

treach mound the tree, I fcct/TAb n Jtf'f 11 fi?throw¬ 
ing out the soil 2 : fc» ?.sufrapVilien to 

gradually grub under the tree to fin(j9ll downward 
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The tree would also have to be cut hard back, re¬ 
moving all the cankered parts, and thus inducing 
the formation of healthy wood. If all the branches 
are in the same bad condition as the pieces you 
send, then we should not hesitate to dig up the 
tree and replace in the autumn with healthy speci 
men. If you do this, clear out the old soil and put 
in some drainage consisting of brickbats or any such 
material, and plant in good loam without any 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato plants doing badly (.4.).—We should 
assume, as the cau**e of the damping-off of your 
planted-out Tomatoes last year, that they had been 
too freely watered. Such a complaint as von make 
as to fruit and leaves turning yellow and falling off 
wa* probably due to too much moisture. The plants 
never do require much water; but, in any case, very 
little until they have become strong and are carry¬ 
ing a good crop of fruit. It matters not much 
whether trained with one main stem only or with 
three, but nearly all growers keep to one main 
stem. All side shoots being pinched, the main stem 
carries all reedful trusses of bloom. When so treated, 
the plants are often put out in pairs, each plant 
having a stake to itself: but the stakes are wider 
apart at the top, and thus the plants get plenty of 
room. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Bally castle. —1, We know of no such Rhubarb as you 
mention. 2, Very probably you refer to the Sprouting 
Broccoli. 3, We can find nothing amiss with the Pelar¬ 
gonium leaves. 4, The insect is Geophilus longicornis. 
See reply to E. A. Bryant in our issue of May 19, p. 101. 

A. A. Should the trouble again appear please send 
leaves and we will do our best to help you. —J. S.— 
Your Peach-tree leaves are suffering from blister. See 

reply to A. Wodehouse in our issue of May 12, p. 148.- 

A". X .—We have never bad any difficult* in raising the 
plant you refer to. The fewer plants of the Monkshood 
in the garden the better. Any hardy plant nurseryman 
can supply it cheaply in quantity. —Soit'erby. “Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens ” will answer your purpose. Price 
10s. 6d., post free for Us., from this office.— Weobley.— 
Write to Hayward Mathias, Thames Dittou, Surrey. Any 
plant nurseryman could get you the Tree-Carnations you 
wish for. E. Weston.— Yes, provided you make provi¬ 
sion for the roots in the way of plenty of soil to work into. 
You will have to water the plants, as the dryness does not 
refer to the soil in w hich the plants are grow ing. Third 
Year .—You have a choice in Tropseolum canariense, T. 
Lohhianum, Man randy a Barclayana, and Eccremocarpus 
scalier. Camlin. We-run find traces of red-spider on 
the Cucumber-leaves, plainly showing that you are keep¬ 
ing the plants too dry both as regards atmospheric 
moisture and at the roots. Please send specimen of the 
insect you find at the roots, and we will then be able to 
help you. See article on “Culture of Cucumbers” in 
present issue, p 103.— —J. J. C .—Perhaps the conns were 
very small and not strong enough to flower. Lift them 
when the foliage has died down and ripened off, and put 
into light soil in a sunny position. -Robert Batsman, 
Frame .—See reply to P. Jlorndem, re “ Banksian Rose 

failing to flower. ”- Adamant .— 1 The best thing in such 

a case is to have the wall wired. Give the wire two coats 
of best white lead paint, and then you can grow Roses, 
Clematises, or any other climbing plant you may prefer 
on the wall. fax. E. Tyler.—The insects you send are 
Vine-weevils, reference to and description of which have 
frequently of late appeared in our pages. M. G.— Put 
some shavings into the barrel and soak them with paraffin 
then set light to them. This will char the wood and 

render the barrel fit for holding water.-./. Browne.— 

We know of no book dealing with the matter you inquire 

about.- A. H. —Yes, use the scythe the first time you 

cut the Gross, and if you have a machine, Het the knives 
high, otherw ise you will tear the Grass out and injure the 
surface of the lawn. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names Of plants. — Orchidholm. — Cymbidium 
Lowinniim .-—John Marston. 1, Anastasia India (syn. 

. bella); 2, Diplacus glutinosua. Mr. AUen. 
The Bird Cherry (Primus Pauus), so far os we can judge 
from the wretched specimen you send ; 2, Orobus anran- 

tius.- II. Graham .—Berbens Darwini; 2, Diplopappus 

chrysophyllus.- Lady Brooke. -1, Lonicera involucratn, 

syn". 1-. Ledebouri ; 2,*Alkanet (Anchusa italica); 3, The 
Missouri Currant (Ribes aureuiu); 4, Veronica ru]>estri9. 

- Plodder .— 1, Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus uconi- 

tifolius fl.-pl.); 2, Mountain Knapweed (Oentaurea mon¬ 
tana); 3, Evidently a Delphinium, please send in bloom. 

- John fl\ Leigh. — 1, At id rosace lanuginosa; 2, Saxi- 

fraga lan Los can a ; 3, Saxifraga musooides atropurpurea. 

-Cove.- 1, Pelargonium Mangles’Variegated; 2, Yellow 
Archangel (Galeobdolon luteum); 3, Abut ilon vexillariunt 
(syn. A. megapotamicuin).— Elorio.— Specimens quite 
dried up.— —A. B. M. Doodia lunulata.- -Mona.— 

Allium neapolitanum.- J. J. C .— Evergreen Candytuft 

(Iberis sempervirens).- -.S'. G. 1, Canadian Snakeroot 
(Asamni eanaden.se); 2, Saxifraga musooides purpurea; 
3, Saxifraga Geum.— C. S. Prichard. Diplacus gluti- 

nosus.- Woodman .—Kindly read our rules as to sending 

specimens for name. We only undertake to name four in 

any one week.- Biduna. — The Hairy Wood Rush(Luzula 

pilosa).- Geo. Loveicell .—Evidently a seedling of some 

plant—must have more fully developed specimens. 


Broken shell for garden paths.—I shall feel 

obliged by your informing me where I can obtain 
broken shell for the i: I... p of garden paths? 1 do 
not find any notice in 'our advertising columns.— 
M. I). 

Epigaea repens. Would Mr. Eitzherbert say 
whether he knows of established plants of Epigtea 
repens? And, if so, would he give us details? This 
nlant with most of ns is honeless: but its uerfuine 


NON-POISONOUS 


“ABOL” 


INSECTICIDE i* 

admitted by Users to be 
Tiik Best Plant Wash 
for Garden & Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 
APHIS 

TDV IT" and y° u agree with other Users, 
• ■» I II who have said: 

“ It acts like a charm." “ I was surprised." “ Cannot 
find a living fly." “ Answers admirably. “ Wish I had 
used it sooner." "Send me some more." “Cheap and 
safe." “ A little goes a long way." etc., etc. 

Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2,6; Half-Gall., 4 -; Gall., 7/6. 

“ABOL” SYRINCE, ^Irrayer. 

Does more and better work than other syringes iv* 
double its size. Try it, and you will agree. Ill 


absolutely 


Green & Black Fly, 
American Blight, 

Caterpillar?, 

and all kinds of 



THE ^ABOL 1 ’ SYRINGE. 

|gt with cocpcrs rATCMT rraTrrrw 


Prices: Syringes,7/6to 14/6; postage. 4d.; Bends, 1/3extra. 
Of all Seedsmen, Florists, and Ironmongers, or on 
receipt of remittance from the 
SOLK MAN! PACTURBRfl— E. A. WHITE, LTD., 
Hop amt Fruit Growers, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

A limys in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 l y 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ A 100 feet boxes \ * _ 3nls quality, 

4tha, 15-oz. ) 14- O 4ths, 21-oz. J 16 O 1 6 per box extra. 
Notk Glass cut to any si is at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines. 8 by 6, 9 by 7. 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s. ; 21-oz., 14s. per box. 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb. ,2s. 6d. Paint, Sash* 
bars. Nails and Roofing Felt. Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 

free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 14 years. 


GHA.SS. GLASS. 

A O LJ always secures bargains anil always will. 

ynwri Special Nett Cash (with order; Prices. 

LARGE STOCK. No Waiting. *? f . 

All 1/91 A? • Buper iu Bii per it. 

All 4/21-oz, Boxes. Boxes. 


in. in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 

8X0 9X7 10X8 — */- 18 - 

12 x 8 ft 3 20 6 

11 X 9 12 X 9 13 X 9 14 X 9 12 0 23 6 

12 x 10 14 X 10 .13 - 24 - 

16 X 10 13 X 11 .14 - 28 - 

14, 10, IS, 20, 22, 24 X 12 15 - 28 - 

10, 18, 20, 22, 24 X 14 15 8 29 - 

20 X 15 22 x 15 24 x 15 18 - 30 - 

18 X 10 20 x 16 22 x 10 24 x 10 18 0 31- 

20 x 18 22 X 18 24 X IS 17 - 32/- 


Pctty : Best soft, 1 ewt., 7/- ; J cwt., 3 9; J cwt., 2/2. 

Gross weights. Packages free. 

Diamonds, 7/6 and 10/6 each ; Glass Cutters, 6-wheel, 
1/8 each ; Best Mixed Paint, any colour, in 7 and 14 lb. 
Lever Tins, 2ld. per lb. Free on Rail in Hull. 

F. and T. ROSS, Limited, 

Importers of Belgian Glass, &c., 

P.st 1 RAILWAY STREET. HULL. [1848 


Plants for the Rockery. 
Marvellous Value. 


AlyRsum saxatile "Tom Thumb,” smallest of the " Mad worts. 
Ajuga reptuns vuriegutu, a lovely " Bugle.” 

Antennaria tomentosa, pink flowers, silvery leaves. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, one of the prettiest " Sandworts." 
Arabis Androsacea, fine purple flowers. 

Aubrietia deltoidea, fine purple flowers. 

Cerustium Bannaticum, "Mouse-Ear Chiekweed," silvery 
leaves. 

Chrysanthemum alpinum, “The Alpine Marguerite. 

Diantlms monspessulanus, lovely pink flowers. 

Hypericum replans, a creeping " St. John's Wort." 
Onobrychis cornuta, a good plant from Persia. 

Potentilla Tonguci, the best " Rock Cinquefoil." 

Saxifraga Amlrewsii, superior to “ London Pride." 

Statice latifolia, the brood-leaved “ Sea Lavender." 

Veronica alpitia, a rare Alpine “ Speedwell." 

Cag^gg, ffljfl, 3s. Od. 

Tild.('C j mtiflkieVs^ Wapping 
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VEGETABLES. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER. 

Customs among gardeners differ in respect to 
most crops and their treatment, and perhaps 
it may be just as truly said that results also 
differ. In one particular respect there is 
much difference of opinion and practice, and 
that is in planting Brussels Sprouts between 
crops of Potatoes. Some hold that they ob¬ 
tain just as good results from this course as 
from planting them by themselves on an open 
site, and if this actually obtains, who shall be 
bold enough to say that man is wrong, or his 
practices bad. Circumstances cause much 
variation in the routine of work, and in 
gardening it has been often found that no 
golden rule can be laid down that may be 
claimed to be universally binding, and this, 
too, even in the matter of the simplest or 
most common-place crop. In small gardens 
the planting of Brussels Sprouts between 
Potatoes is almost made compulsory owing to 
the spaee required for other crops, I have 
tried both systems, and though I used to get 
wonderful crops of Potatoes treated under 
these dual conditions, I now treat both sepa¬ 
rately, hading that superior results are ob¬ 
tained, at any rate, in regard to the winter 
crop. Brussels Sprouts are of so much value 
for the winter season that I have learned to 
shun, with some degree of fear, the risk of 
courting even partial failure. They cannot 
be too well cultivated if good results are ex¬ 
pected, and I would advise those who have 
treated these two as joint crops to grow them 
apart. Crowded between Potatoes many of 
the Sprouts come thin and open, never be¬ 
coming firm and hard, which everyone desires, 
and so much appreciates. With a large propor¬ 
tion of these open Sprouts growing on strong 
plants there is a distinct loss of quality and 
quantity. There is again the question of har¬ 
diness, which is largely promoted or lessened 
by actual treatment. Thus plants which are 
growing among vigorous Potato stems, if only 
to one half their height, cannot have the same 
chances of developing tissues of a hard fibrous 
nature as plants left unfettered. 

Brussels Sprouts usually have a long season 
of usefulness. It is easily possible to provide 
a six months’ supply, and to get early autumn 
matured Sprouts a correspondingly early 
start must be given them. For a spring supply 
later sowing and planting are advisable, of at 
least a portion of the stock. It is even possible 
to put out a bed for spring use after the 
longest day in June, provided the ground set 
apart for them is in good tilth and the 
weather favourable. I find the plants make 
rapid progress, and the Sprouts become well 
developed by the new' year, up to which date 
other beds have been giving daily pickings. 
In deeply cultivated and w r ell-manured ground 
I have recollections of a second crop of good 
Sprouts being gathered in spring from plants 
that have done a good winter service, but this 
is not usual, and cannoL-be^ depended op. So 
anxious are many gardeners k) obBcjr jefcrly 
plants for setting out th«jJff©r-bed jifccF frame 


are brought into use for that particular pur¬ 
pose, and in cold districts some even go the 
length of sowing in autumn so as to have 
early and hardy plants to put out. It is, 
therefore, generally recognised that in order 
to get an abundant supply of fifrii Sprouts an 
early start must be made. Distance between 
the rows is another debatable point. While 
some contend that 2 feet each way is ample 
space, others deem it necessary to give at 
least 6 inches more. The more space allowed 
in reason the better developed does the crop 
become that is, where growth is vigorous, 
aud the site and station favourable. I have 
always contended that dwarfness of stem, con¬ 
sistent with the variety under cultivation, is 
of supreme importance. Length of stem 
caused by any unnatural conditions weakens 
the stamina of the plant and produce, and in 
this state, if overtaken by sharp weather, loss 
from decay may become a serious matter. 
Though any section of the Brassica family 
may be planted on sites‘previously occupied 
by a similar crop, provided it is well manured 
and prepared afterwards, it is better to give a 
change of soil, and especially is this so in 
those particular crops which are destined to 
occupy the ground, as Sprouts do, for a con¬ 
siderable time during the year. 

W. Strugnkll. 


RUNNER BEANS. 

In writing concerning garden products there 
is some danger of repeating oneself, but it is 
better to do that rather tnan any error in 
relation to vegetables or their culture should 
become prevalent. That the notion concern¬ 
ing Runner Beans is common that pinching 
them to keep the plants bushy, and without 
the support of sticks, I have had of late ample 
reason to know. That notion is a very erro¬ 
neous one. It is, no doubt, the case that 
single-sown rows of Runner Beans can be 
grown but 3 feet apart when hard pinched, 
and that similar plants in double-sown row's, 
that are climbing and staked, need intervals 
between them of 6 feet. But such a row, if 
the ground has been deeply worked and 
heavily manured, the Beans in the twin rows 
being 8 inches apart, then later supported by 
stakes 10 feet in height, will give not only as 
many Beans as will four bush rows of similar 
length, but the Beans will he much longer, 
cleaner, straighter, and altogether more 
tender than will be the pods from the other 
rows. Even more, the taller the sticks given 
to theso climbing Beans, so as to encourage 
continuous growth, the later will there be 
pods to gather, and if for a few nights in 
October some covering can be given the 
plants they will often then in a mild autumn 
continue to fruit very late. Pinching off 
climbing shoots or growths means cutting off 
the very means plants have for reproduc¬ 
tion. Very few persons who grow Runner 
Beans for market take the trouble to grow 
them as private gardeners do on tall stakes. 
Could they see the splendid rows of Beans 
private gardens often have, their remarkable 
and handsome pods produced in such wonder 


ful abundance, they would be, indeed, sur¬ 
prised. 

Some day, it is hoped, when such methods 
of culture, and such remarkable podding 
varieties as Ne Plus Ultra, Prize-winner, 
Best of All, Sydmonton Exhibition, Hill’s 
Prize, and others are widely known and 
grown we may hope to see Runner Beans neat, 
clean, straight, young, and tender offered for 
sale in one pound or two pound weight, neatly 
tied bundles, stacked in light, covered boxes, 
and thus offered for sale, rather than sent to 
market as they now are. Any intelligent 
gardener who has taken stock of market 
methods of culture and of picking and mar¬ 
keting must have felt some disgust that such 
things should be. Some time since, when iu 
a private garden where Runner Beans of the 
French typo were forced, and with wonderful 
success, I noted that there were close by many 
small bundles of fifty pods, each thus tied, 
and standing with their stems in water ready 
to send to the kitchen. IIow easy to do like¬ 
wise with outdoor Runner Beans. A. D. 


BEET ROOTS. 

It is very often found that the roots of this 
crop have grown to Mangold-like size by the 
autumn, wdien the time has come round for 
storing them, simply because the seeds have 
been sown too soon in spring. Large Beet¬ 
roots are practically of no value in the kitchen, 
because they are coarse, and not only this, 
but they are so difficult to cook. Beets, every¬ 
one knows, must not be cut, broken, or 
damaged in their skin before they are sent to 
the kitchen, or they hecome spoilt by the loss 
of sap and colour, and are unappetising and 
poor. Rich ground, again, need not be pre¬ 
pared, or set apart for this crop, because this 
in like manner spoils them. That which has 
been cleared of a spring Broccoli crop may bo 
dug up neatly, and when the surface has dried 
it may be rolled, and the drills drawn ready 
for tho seeds. It is advisable to make the 
surface firm at this period of the year, as a 
preventive of too rapid evaporation, for when 
the weather continues dry for a lengthened 
period after the seeds are sown they often re¬ 
main in the soil a long time without ger¬ 
minating. A light dressing of salt is an ex¬ 
cellent stimulant for the Beet crop, and this 
applied at the time of digging would greatly 
help in maintaining a moist state of the sur¬ 
face. Sufficient just to whiten the soil is all 
that is needed. On shallow soils the Turnip- 
rooted, or Globe Beets, are the best, but for 
winter use in suitable land the ordinary type 
of root is usually preferred, especially in the 
kitchen. Most of the leading seedsmen have 
special selections of deep-coloured roots. 
Cheltenham Green-top is a favourite with 
many growers, its good Bliape, quality, and 
deep colour pleasing at the table. Dell’s 
Crimson. Middleton Park, Nutting’s Red, and 
Chelsea Black, all represent good stocks. 

The Globe Beets are invariably chosen for 
first crops, because they develop more quickly 
into an edible size than do the long types of 
winter Beets. ^TJie old-’ Egyptian Turnip- 
rootec^ is notj umuch gjow’ir since- % improved 
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stocks have been introduced. Some of these 
are really more handsome than the longer 
roots, but only those stocks which are rigidly 
selected give these high grade roots. Being 
shallow rooting, the Turnip-rooted Beets are 
well adapted to thin soils, and by successive 
sowings may be had for winter as well as 
summer use. B. A. 


POTATOES. 

Mr. C. Foster, of the Reading College, is 
conducting, amongst diverse trials of 
Potatoes, one of the effect on crop production 
of variations in distances apart of plants. He 
has one considerable trial this year of one 
variety. Tubers of equal size are used, and 
subject to the same treatment otherwise, in 
which both rows and sets are 3 feet apart, 
dropping to 2£ feet, 2 feet, and 1£ foot apart, 
and the sets in the rows 12 inches apart. 
Those distances are, as a rule, small enough 
for ordinary first early varieties, usually lifted 
before fully grown. It is regarded generally i 
as far too close quarters for strong growers 
of the Up-to-Date or Factor type. On the 
other hand, whilst rows 3 feet apart are for 
such varieties by no means excessive, 3 feet 
apart in the rows is usually regarded as too 
much, the customary distance in such case 
being 18 inches. 1 once had a trial of strong¬ 
growing varieties, single tubers, planted 4 feet 
apart, and the product was remarkable, the 
Factor giving 17 lb. from one root. No doubt, 
if large tubers are desired, the plants 
given the greatest width apart will be the 
more successful. Still, whilst wanting good 
crops large tubers are seldom a desideratum, 
and a crop of good Potatoes of table size, and 
averaging from 6 oz. to 7 oz. each, bulk being 
equal, is a far more useful crop than is one 
of tubers double those dimensions. Mere size 
in a crop is not all gain, and whether for 
domestic use or for market sale a good, even¬ 
sized sample is the more valuable. But other 
considerations enter into the matter such a 
trial presents. Ample light and air are ad¬ 
mittedly essential elements in the production 
of healthy leafage, and good starchy or edible 
tubers. The conditions requisite for such 
elements cannot well be furnished when 
Potato plants are crowded, as in such case 
much of the leafage gets neither light nor 
air, consequently it cannot properly perform 
its functions. Again, disease in the haulm, 
the too-common heritage now of Potato plants, 
is undoubtedly fostered by close planting. 

When the results of this Reading trial are 
published, not only will it be desirable to 
learn which row of a defined length gave the 
heaviest tuber crop, but also the more equable 
sized tubers, and the least of diseased ones. 
Such results, if tabulated, can hardly fail 
even yet to have considerable interest for 
Potato growers. K. S. 


VARIETIES OF SPINACH. 

A young gardener, the other day, in recom¬ 
mending selection of various vegetables, ad¬ 
vised sowing of Spinaches The Victoria 
and Monstrous Virofiay. When some years 
since a trial of Spinach was conducted at 
Chiswick these two names applied to the 
same variety, one, however, having round, the 
other prickly seeds. That fact shows how 
easy it is to be misled by catalogue names 
and descriptions. It is commonly held that 
the form of seed creates varietal distinctions. 
That is far from being certain, as at the 
Chiswick trial, which took place teu years 
ago, it was found that seed differences were 
rarely in evidence in growth and leafage. Of 
Prickly seeds sent under nine different names 
or stocks, only three really different varieties 
were found. These were Round-leaved 
Prickly, Improved Prickly (a stronger form 
of the previous one, and standing longer), 
and Long-standing Prickly, having thick, 
dark green leafage, and standing some 
fourteen days longer before starling to flower. 
Of Round-seeded forms twenty-four stocks 
were grown, and these were found to be repro 
ductions of two varieties only—Long-standing 
Round (just the old variety, having light 
green leaves, and not-really long-stiinding), 
and Sutton’s and Heijemaniife Lojpg-i tending 
Round (having large, thietMark grteAWes, 
Inner in running to flowerl. the^true form. 


The late Mr. Barron, who conducted the trial, 
and which, as a member of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee, I assisted to examine, 
held the opinion that there were really but 
three distinct varieties of these annual 
Spinaches, the distinctions in seed being in 
the form of seed and not of plant. Practi¬ 
cally the French Viroflay, syn. Victoria, is the 
finest and best of light green pointed-leaved 
Spinaches, and the true Long-standing the 
best of the dark-leaved, if not, indeed, the 
only one. As ten years have elapsed since 
this trial took place, and Chiswick was not 
for several later years an ideal place for vege¬ 
table trials, it is hoped that a new one may 
be conducted under more favourable condi¬ 
tions next year at Wisley, from both March 
and August sowings of the same stocks or 
varieties. What is known as Round-seeded 
or Flanders Spinach is so very commonly 
sown thickly in summer that its real nature 
rarely has a chance to display itself. The 
seed should be sown in shallow drills, very 
1 thinly, on good, deep, rich soil, and the plants 
be well thinned out to fully 6 inches apart. 
If somewhat shaded by late Peas or Beans, or 
a wall, so much the better. Autumn-sown 
Spinach on stiff soil should be drilled in also 
thinly on slightly raised ridges, as the plants 
are impatient of water lying about them. 
These may vf^Il be thinned out to 9 inches 
apart, as growth is strong and leafage large. 


BROCCOLIS. 

It is one of the oddities of vegetable uoinen- 
I clature that whilst the gardener can strictly 
I define what constitutes a Broccoli and what 
a Cauliflower, the man in the street sees no 
distinction, and calls them all Cauliflowers. 
Were he a gardener, and grew both kinds, 
curiously alike as they seem to be, he would 
soon learn to estimate their difference. Broe- 
colis from an early spring sowing would not 
head in that year, and Cauliflowers from a 
spring sowing would do so, whilst from 
summer or autumn sowing would live 
through the winter only under protection. 
Having had, if a prolonged winter season, 
yet a comparatively mild one, the relative 
hardiness of any variety of Broccoli has not 
been fully tested, if, indeed, at all. For that 
reason we have found what the market grower 
terms “white heads” to be very plentiful 
during the late winter and spring, and town 
dwellers have been enabled to purchase good 
ones in abundance at from 2d. to 3d. each. 
It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
the fruit committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society should specially recognise two appa¬ 
rently new varieties this year, a recognition 
less due to real hardiness, as that feature in 
them has not been actually tested, than to 
other qualities, iu at least one case. Rich¬ 
mond Late White was given an award of merit 
because it had evidenced such fine habit of 

? ;rowth, had such white massive heads, and 
urnished with own leafage such capital pro¬ 
tection to those heads. These were its pro¬ 
minent features, as seen in the Wisley 
gardens. Bo late as May 15th a second award 
of merit was given to Peerless, a very late, 
small, compact variety, heads closely covered 
with leafage. This can be planted more 
closely together than ordinary varieties, and 
is a valuable one for small gardens. In grant¬ 
ing that award, especially on the ground of 
hardiness, the committee were much -irifliu 
eneed by the testimony^ a veteran northern 
gardener, who stated'that lie had grown the 
variety during several winters in the North of 
England, and had not lost a plant. 

Now, of established late Broccolis—and 
these are of exceeding value to the gardener- 
such varieties as Model, Late Queen, and 
Methven’s June, have long been esteemed as 
the best. How far the two forms previously 
mentioned may differ from those in any way. 
help to lengthen the Broccoli season, or prove 
more or less hardy, experience alone can 
tell. It is very much in favour of late Broc¬ 
colis now that severe winters are rare, and it 
is not difficult to keep plants sound and free 
from harm during the cold season. Provided 
the gardener has good tried stocks of Christmas 
White, Snow’s Winter White, Pearl, Knight’s 
Protecting, and Leamington, a very pro¬ 


longed succession of heads is obtainable. 
Practically commencing with Early Forcing, 
Snowball, or other first early dwarf Cauli¬ 
flower in June, following with Early London, 
Walcheren, Mammoth, and Autumn Giant, it 
is possible to have Cauliflowers till Christmas. 
Thus between Broccolis and Cauliflowers in 
any good garden where there is ample space 
for planting, and the soil is well drained, and 
not stiff or cold, white heads may be had 
with hardly a break from January to De¬ 
cember. Just as Broccolis are many in name, 
and, it is hoped, are distinct, so also are 
Cauliflowers. It is needless for anyone to 
grow all, but as there are some differences 
which may affect usefulness, or season, or 
hardiness, so is it wise for the gardener to 
sow several varieties each year, if in some 
cases planting a few only to ascertain how 
far some of them may suit his soil and posi¬ 
tion better than others. R. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cucumbers failing.—Can you kindly pivc me any 
reason for my Cuc?uml>ers poing off like those I send you ? 
The variety is Telegraph. The plants appear healthy, and 
have given sotijp very good fruit, the first having been cut 
on April 25 ; but so "many going off in this manner inter¬ 
fere with the supplv. The plants are grown in a three- 
quarter 8j»an-roofe<i house, 72 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
9 feet high. Six plants are grown along front of house 
upon a stage al»ove hot-water pipes. The lied, 2 feet 
(» inches wide and 18 inches high, consists of heating 
material at Ijottom, containing very little straw. The 
0ucuml>er8 are planted in loam, leaf mould, a little lime, 
soot, and l>one-meal, and top-dressed with same. They 
root very freely in it. I syringe twice daily on fine days, 
closing altout half-past two to three o'clock, allowing the 
temperature to run up to 85 degs. or 90 (legs. I keep the 
house moist and lightly shaded on very bright days to 
prevent flagging, and am still keeping a little fire to guard 
against cold at night. Sometimes as many as four to five 
fruits set at a joint, and then all fail.- W. V 

[After examining the fruits scut, and noting 
the cultivation set forth in your note, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that you have over¬ 
cropped your Cucumber plants. Syringing 
too heavily when the fruits are in flower has a 
somewhat similar effect, but with this differ¬ 
ence, the fruits never attain any size. With 
overcropping tho plants make an effort to 
swell them off, and so far succeed that some 
become almost half grown before they go off, 
as yours have done ; but from the outset they 
are* always attenuated at or near the point, 
and are what are generally called “ pin¬ 
pointed” fruits, and useless. Another thing 
which convinces us that this is the cause of 
your trouble is the fact of your mentioning 
that the plants show four to five fruits at a 
joint, and as you say nothing about thinning 
these down to one, or, at the most, two, we 
cannot but assume you have overcropped. 
Your best plan will be to at once remove all 
these pin-pointed fruits, and to thin down the 
healthy ones to one at a joint; to encourage 
the plants to make as much new growth as 
possible, and instead of following a system of 
close pinching to allow them more latitude, 
and stop at the third and fourth leaf until 
they have recovered from the effects of the 
breakdown. This will enable you to refur¬ 
nish the trellis with new growth, and at the 
same time to gradually dispense with the old 
bine. With careful attention to top-dressing, 
feeding, and avoiding to overcrop in the 
future, you should obtain a quantity of useful 
fruits for some time to come. One thing we 
should caution you about, and that is in a 
too free use of artificial manure, because see¬ 
ing that you employ a rich compost it should 
not be • needed so often. Diluted liquid in a 
tepid state is a capital stimulant for Cucum¬ 
bers, and a little soot water now and again 
acts as a tonic, and keeps the roots in good 
condition. In all other respects your treat¬ 
ment appears to be correct.] 

C 08 Lettuce.— Many prefer this to the 
Cabbage varieties, especially when it has to be 
made into a salad, and to get nice blanched 
heads it is necessary to tie a piece of 
raffia round each plant, doing this when tho 
leaves are quite dry, treating a score or so 
at a time, according to the demand. Some 
think this a waste of labour, but it is well- 
spent, even with those sent out as eelf- 
blanchers. To maintain a daily supply, seed 
should be sown every fortnight on well- 
manured ground, transplanting the thinnings 
when the weather is showery, as they quickly 
run io flowep- during hot weather,—J. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

VARIETIES OF ROSA WICHURAIANA. 
Perhaps before describing the various 
hybrids it will be as well to examine the type, 
whose blossoms are borne in short, broad, 
pyramidal, terminal, few or many flowered, 
clusters. The individual blooms are from 
1£ inch to 2 inches across, and of a pure 
white colour. Each flower has a rich array of 
golden stamens, and the fragrance given off 
reminds one of the white Banksian Rose. So 
powerful is this 
fragrance that 
one can detect a 
bank of the Rose 
long before he is 
in its vicinity. 

It is a strange 
fact, but most of 
the hybrids and 
seedlings of the 
type flower 
earlier. There 
are a few excep¬ 
tions. R. Wichu- 
raiana com¬ 
mences to blos¬ 
som about July 
10th in an ordi¬ 
nary season, and 
continues good 
for about a 
month. It creeps 
on the ground 
much the same as 
Ivy. It should, 
however, be kept 
somewhat off the 
surface by a few 
tree stumps or 
other supports, 
as not only is the 
effect better 
when its growths 
are somewhat un¬ 
dulated, but one 
is enabled to 


Alexandre Trimouillet (R. Wichuraiana 
x Souvenir de Catherine Guillot) has blos¬ 
soms large and double, the colour white, with 
a light rosy and salmon tint in the centre. 

Anna Rub.samen.— This is very pretty in 
the bud, the colour being pale porcelain-pink. 
The growth resembles very considerably that 
of the Tea Roses. 

Auguste Barbter is a splendid pillar 
Rose, of a lilac-white colour, the buds being 
darker. The growths are vigorous and 
slender; the blossoms freely produced 
panicles. It commences to unfold about 
June 24th. 

Debutante.— When about half open this 1 


suppress 


veeds 


better. There is 
a variegated form 
of the type. Its 
foliage is very 
constantly varie¬ 
gated, and in 
spring the leaves 
are white, rose- 
piuk, and red. 

Adelaide 
Moui.le. — This 
is one of the 
largest individual 
flowers, which 
are produced in 
large panicles. 

The colour is 
violet-rose, with 
carmine centre. 

The buds are of a 
violet hue. 

Alba rubi- 
FOLIA. —The blos- 
soms of this 
variety are pure 
white, and re¬ 
in i n d one of 
miniature blooms 

of Hon. Edith Gifford. The foliage is a dark 
green, very glistening, and the flowers are very 
conspicuous when contrasted with the ex 
quisite foliage. It is of American origin, and 
was obtained by crossing the type with Tea 
Rose Coquette de Lyon. 

Alberic Barbier. —This is undoubtedly 
one of the best of the whole group. Its indi¬ 
vidual buds are equal in beauty to a Tea 
Rose. The flowers are creamy-white, with 
canary-yellow centre. Its foliage is dark, glossy 

f reen* and bronzy-red early in the season. 

t is very free-bloominjpnihe Jt)lossom| being 
semi-double; 
about the third 
of 


free-bloominj'T'wie blossomsT being 
e. ■ They cLnmrfnV t-tji 
bird week in ijpRjffmHilt 

between the type and Tea Rose 


Rose Evergreen Gein (Rosa Wichuraiana x Mine. Iloste). 


variety has the neat blossom of the old ever¬ 
green Rose Flora, but its colour is of that 
delicate shade of blush-pink seen in the Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium Mine. Crousse. The 
fine trails of blossom and the Sweet Brier 
fragrance of its foliage, all help to make this 
Rose a very useful one, and it is one of the 
few that will yield a few autumnal trusses. 

Dorothy Perkins (R. Wichuraiana x 
Mme. G. Luizet).—This charming Rose has be¬ 
come as popular as the Crimson Rambler, and 
few gardens there are in the land but what 
contain a plant. It will adapt itself to almost 
any position, either on pergola, arch, tree 
stump, or wall, and for forcing it is grown by 
the thousand. Its blossoms are of a pure 


fairly double, somewhat crimpled flowers, are 
elegant in the extreme. It has a formidable 
rival in Lady Gay, but some individuals 
think this latter somewhat too heavy. It 
commences to open about the middle of July. 

Edmond Proust. — Colour coppery car¬ 
mine, the blossoms produced in bold spikes. 

Edwin Lonsdale.— Very free;, flowers 
pale lemon-white, distinct. 

Elisa Robichon. —This will be as popular 
as Dorothy Perkins when better known. It is 
just like a climbing Perle d’Or, the lovely buff 
and yellow buds profusely borne upon the 
trails of growth producing a beautiful floral 
picture. It commences to bloom last week in 
June. 

Emile Fortepaule (R. Wichuraiana x 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot).—The blos¬ 
soms of this variety are double, and from 

2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. They are 
globular in form, and produced in large 
umbels. The colour is white, with sulphur- 
yellow centre. The plant is vigorous, and 
the foliage dark green. 

Ernst Grandpierre. — Yellow buds, 
changing to white as the flowers expand ; full, 
and very free. This was obtained from a 
cross between the type and Perle des Jardins. 

Evergreen Gem. Probably the very best 
sort to form weeping standards. Its shoots 
are very slender, and the foliage small and 
beautiful. The blossoms are produced singly 
on stems. They are neat and double, as may 
be seen by our illustration, and remind one of 
Alister Stella Gray. With this variety there 
is a Sweet Brier fragrance. It was raised 
from the type crossed with Mme. Hoste. It 
blossoms about June 24th. 

Ferdinand Roussel.- This is one of the 
most beautiful varieties from the foliage point 
of view T . Its leaves are rich red in the young 
state, changing to amber. The flowers are 
each 3 inches to 4 inches across, double, and 
serrated at the edge of petals. The colour is 
vinous-red. It is the result of a cross be¬ 
tween the type and Tea Rose Luciole. 

Francois Foucard.- This is one of the 
best yellow varieties. The blooms are pale 
yellow, passing to creamy white, and are 
semi-double. This is, perhaps, the only 
autumnal blooming sort, and in this case the 
flowers are very meagre. 

Francois Guillot (R. Wichuraiana x 
Mme. Laurette Messimy).—A very vigorous 
sort, and very free-flowering. The colour is 
creamy-white, and the blossoms are each from 

3 inches to 4 inches across. The dark yellow 
anthers show up well against the petals, and 
the foliage is of a bright dark green. 

Francois Poisson (R. Wichuraiana x 
Wm. Allen Richardson).—We have here a 
white flower, with yellow centre, blooms 
2 inches to 3 inches across, and produced in 
panicles. The growth is vigorous and erect. 

Gardenia (R. Wichuraiana x Perle des 
Jardins). This is one of the most successful 
crosses with the Tea Rose. In this case one 
can hardly tell the difference between the buds 
of Perle des Jardins and those of Gardenia. 
When open the blooms are 3 inches to 
3$ inches across, and deliciously fragrant. 
The shoots made in one year often exceed 
12 feet in length. It commences to bloom 
last week in June. 

Gerbe Rose (R. Wichuraiana x Baroness 
Rothschild).—This is a climbing sort, bearing 
cup-shaped flowers, resembling Baroness 
Rothschild, with the fragrance of La France. 
The flow'ers are double, and from 2£ inches to 
3£ inches in diameter. 

Hiawatha produces large trusses of deep 
crimson single flowers, and is a very promising 
sort. The growth so closely resembles that 
of the Wichuraiana group that I include it 
here, although there are some who claim it 
for the R. multiflora group. It is of American 
origin. This w r as well showui at the Temple 
Show last week, when an award of merit was 
given to it by the Floral Committee. 

Jean Guichard (R. Wichuraiana x Sou¬ 
venir de Catherine Guillot).—This is quite a 


new tint among climbing Roses, the flowers 
being vermilion-red in the bud. the open 
blooms some 21 inches to 3 inches across, 
being of a fullHbTigfelI’caTmine-salmon tint. 
It is very.free,,-and very. v;igarq\ifl f 

Jersey Beaajty (R. Wialfuraiana x Perle 
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beauty. When expanded it resembles the white centre. The tint is most brilliant, and can reach the buds is by climbing up the trees. 
Cherokee Rose, only that its flowers are quite distinct. The flowering period com- In order to prevent this, bands of paper 
creamy-yellow. I would advise all who can mences about June 19th. thickly smeared with grease should be tied on 

appreciate pretty buds and single flowers to South Orange Perfection (Wichuraiana ' to the trees early in October about 4 feet 

get this Rose. The foliage is glistening and x Mine. Hoste).—Double rosette-shaped, rosy- from the ground. The rough or loose bark 
distinct, and it makes a superb weeper. It blush flowers. One of the earliest hybrids, where the band is to be placed should be rc- 
begins to hlcom about June 12th. and perhaps scarcely worth retaining. i moved so as to prevent the moths crawling 

John Burton has very double peach-pink’ Sweetheart. —Where foliage is desired under the band. Then take a strip of grease-: 
sweet-scented flowers, resembling La France, this variety should be largely planted. It proof paper, about 6 inches wide, and long 
Joseph Billiard (R. Wichuraiana x Mine, will bo a grand substitute for Ivy. The foliage , enough to go round the trunk and lap over, 
Eugene Resel).—This is a vigorous grower, is small and glistening, but very abundant, j ant^ a strip of strong paper of the same 
with dark green, shining foliage. Its flowers The blossoms are pale blush-white, in very ! length, but 2 inches or so wider. Lay the 
are single, 3 inches to 3} inches across, of a large corymbs. ; grease-proof strip in the middle of the other, 

very bright, striking carmine colour, with The Farquhar.— It would take an expert | and fold the edges of the latter over it. Then 

yellow at the base. to detect a difference between this variety, smear the stronger paper thickly over with 


La Perle (R. Wichuraiana x Mme. Hoste). 
—The flowers of this fine sort resemble in 
form those of Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. 
They are very double, perfect in shape, of a 
pale creamy-white colour, and very fragrant. 
Produced in clusters of from three to six. 

Lady Gay. —This Rose thoroughly deserves 
the reputation it has obtained from the pot 
plants exhibited. The wonderful trails of 
blossom, about 1 foot in length, and 9 inches 
or so wide, contain as many as fifty to sixty 
flowers and buds. The individual blossoms 
are 2} inches across. When we can get 
specimens 10 feet to 15 feet, in height, carry¬ 
ing dozens of these trails, the effect will be 
superb. The colour is two or three shades 
deeper than in Dorothy Perkins, and the in¬ 
dividual blooms much more open. 

Leontine Gervats (R. Wichuraiana x 
Souvenir de C. Guillot).—This yields blossoms 
of quite a new tint in climbers. They are 
lighter in colour than those of the pollen 
parent, Souvenir de C. Guillot, and are borne 
in clusters of three to ten flowers. The I 
growth is very vigorous. j 

Manda’s Triumph (It. Wichuraiana x, with i 
an Hybrid Perpetual).- This is one of the best ! 
white-flowering companions to Crimson ' 
Rambler, as it blossoms early in July. The 
flowers are small, but the trails very pretty. ; 

Marco (It. Wichuraiana x Souvenir de C. 
Guillot).—The individual blooms are double, 
and of a fairly large size ; quite Tea-like in 
appearance. The colour is white, with cop¬ 
pery-orange centre, very pretty in the bud. 

Pink Pearl.— Large and double. The 
blossoms are of a delightful shell-pink shade, 
and are produced in clusters. It is a variety 
best suited to form pillars, the blooms being 
so very heavy, but it is a most worthy sort. 
It flowers about end of June. 

Pink Roamer. Very fast running sort, 
bearing numerous pink-white centred flowers, 
particularly showy whilst in bloom. As a 
weeping standard, or for running over roots 
and banks, this variety is very useful. It also 
forms a graceful plant on an arch. The 
blooming period is about June 24th. 

Rene Andre.— Perhaps one of the six best. 
The colour is lovely, which one might expect, 
seeing that L’Ideal was the pollen parent. It 
possesses all the beautiful tints of orange, red, 
and saffron-yellow seen in that old favourite. 
The foliage is a beautiful dark green, and the 
blossoms are fragrant. They are produced 
about last week in June. It should he grown 
in pillar or standard form, or upon an arch. 
This, and many other varieties, may he used 
ns quite short pillars, dotted among bush 
Itoses. If cut back to 3 feet or 4 feet they 
will blossom all up the shoots right from the 
base. 

Robert Craig. Much like W. A. Richard¬ 
son in colour, yellow, shaded apricot. This 
promises, well, but has not yet been thor¬ 
oughly tested. 

Paul Tranbon.- -This is the only sort that | 
yields a second crop of blossom. It blooms j 
first about June 19th, and again about end of 
August. It lias a pleasing rose-pink shade, j 
the flowers produced in large panicles in great i 
profusion. The foliage is dark green, and | 
very beautiful. j 

Rubra.- One of the loveliest, single crim- I 
son, produced in huge clusters about the | 
middle of July. It is a grand companion to , 
the type from which it originated crossed j 
with Crimson Rambler. It is sweetly frag¬ 
rant, and is a most desirable variety tiugrow. | 

Ruby Oueen.- Quit/^lepart-jreJ’Jcni^the j 
type, the growth arid AiiJr-‘irj gJ itfe_like ! 

tiio nlJ Hvhrid Chinese. The ooloufcjh charm- I 


Dorothy Perkins, and Lady Gay ; but there 
is a difference, and a marked one, too, the 
blossoms being more perfectly rounded than 
in the two sorts named. It is very free in 
grow th and in blossom. A peculiarity of the 
! sort is the production of some flowers in the 
! cluster of nearly a white colour, which appear 
strange among the prevailing pink. 

Universal Favourite was one of the first 
introductions ; pink in colour. 

Valentine Beaulieu (R. Wichuraiana x 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot).—One of the 
latest novelties. The flowers are very 
double, and nearly 3 inches across, produced 
in panicles, and of a bright pink colour. 

W. K. Harris, a .very fragrant sort, pro 
duced in fine clusters. The colour is pale 
flesh pink. 

Wm. F. Dreer resembles Mme. de Watte- 
ville in colour. 

Wichuraiana x General Jacqueminot.— 
A variety sent to Kew from the Arnold 
Arboretum. It is showy when in full bloom ; 
colour pale carmine. The growth is some¬ 
thing like that of a Noisette Rose. 

Wichuraiana x Rugosa. Also from the 
Arnold Arboretum. It is as creeping as the 
type with soft satin rose-pink flowers. The 
foliage is glaucous, but leathery, wood very 
spiny. It looks like a creeping Penzance 
Brier. When I saw ft at Kew some two or 
three years ago it was one of the loveliest in 
the collection. 

At Kew there are several other hybrids of 
R. Wichuraiana, which all who are interested 
in the tribe should make it a point to ex¬ 
amine. I am convinced there are yet great 
possibilities with this tribe. It is a proof that 
we do not realise the latent possibilities 
which might he obtained from other species 
had one the time to pursue the fascinating 
work. Rosa. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE WINTER MOTH. 

I sham, l»c inucli obliged if you cun tell me what, is 
the matter with the Apple-trees from which the 
leaves are taken. They are young pyramids, 
planted in the autumn of 100-4. The aspect is good, 
hut not the soil, which is heavy clay and badly 
drained. The bushes were planted some distance 
apart, each in a good hole. Last year they were 
badly attacked by some insect, and made no growth 
at all. In the winter I sprinkled the soil round 
their roots with coal-tar: and in March I carefully 
washed all the shoots with a solution of Quassia and 
soft-soap. Nevertheless, nearly every shoot as it 
opens is attacked as you see. Will you kindly tell 
me how to treat the plants?—J. 1*. T. 

[The leaves of vour Apple-tree are attacked 
by the caterpillars of the ‘‘Winter Moth” 
(Cheimatobia brumata). Spray your trees 
with the following mixture :—Acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead), 2$ oz. ; arsenate of soda, 1 oz. 
Well mix these in ten gallons of water, and 
add 1 lb. of treacle, or use 1 oz. of Blundell's 
“ Paris green paste,” to ten gallons of water. 
Both these mixtures must he kept, thoroughly 
well stirred, as the ingredients are heavy, 
and will sink to the bottom of the vessel, and 
if not kept properly mixed some of the liquid 
will be too strong, and may injure the leaves, 
and the rest so weak that it will not affect the 
insects. Spraying should not be carried on 
until the leaves drip, all that is necessary 
being to cover the leaves with the insecticide. 
The first spraying should he given when the 
buds are just opening, and after blossoms ; 
have fallen mav be given every ten days if 
necessary. The female winter moths have no 
wings, or only very rudimentary ones, so that | 
they are quite incapable of flying, and as the j 
chrysalides from which they come are formed | 


• cart grease, mixed with soft soap, and add 
train oil until it is of the proper consistency, 
and tie it round the tree with two strings top 
and bottom. These bands should be kept in 
working order until the end of March, as 
early in the spring other wingless moths will 
try to climb the trees. If the composition 
loses its stickiness it must be renewed. Some¬ 
times the bands haver become so covered with 
moths that have been caught that the later 
ones have been able to cross the bands on the 
dead bodies of their more unlucky relatives, 
so that the bands require attention from time 
to time.- G. S. S.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

\ Lilies diseased. —1 enclose some Tiger ami 
I Nankeen Lily stems. They have always been per¬ 
fectly healthy till this year, now' a number of them 
are decaying like the pieces enclosed. I tried 
sprinkling them with sulphur, but it has not checked 
the decay much, if at all.— Tulips and Lilies. 

[Your Lilies have unfortunately been at¬ 
tacked by that terrible disease which has. 
; proved so fatal to the Madonna Lily in many 
j gardens. It generally is found on this Lily, 
j hut we have had it attack the two Lilies you 
mention. Once it attacks the plants there is 
very little hope for them. Spraying with a 
solution of sulphide of potassium, 2 oz., dis¬ 
solved in three gallons of water, has been 
recommended as a remedy, at the same time 
removing and burning all decayed foliage. 
Some growers have tried, with more or less 
success, lifting the bulbs when dormant, and 
putting for two or three weeks into paper bags 
with a quantity of sulphur, this being very 
fatal to fungi in general. Replant in a spot 
quite removed from where, the bulbs were 
growing previously, and in the spring ami 
summer dust every fortnight with flowers of 
sulphur. This has been strongly recom¬ 
mended, but a perfect cure has yet to be 
found for the Lily disease.] 

Red spider on Gooseberry-bushes,- Herewith 
is a specimen of insect that is playing havoc amongst 
the Gooseberry-hushes. Can you kindly toll me what 
it is, and what would be the best means (if any) 
to get rid of it? The bushes have been heavily 
dusted with hellebore, but it seems to have no effect 
on the pest. -A. E. W. R. 

[Your Gooseberry-bushes are evidently at¬ 
tacked bv red-spider. Spray them with a 
solution of paraffin emulsion, to every three 
gallons of which add 1 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur), and be sure 
that the undersides of the leaves are sprayed, 
as it is there that the red-spider is. Merely 
wetting the upper sides of the leaves will not 
in any way affect them. Hellebore powder is 
of no use as a remedy against this post. — 
G. S. 8.] 

Fear-leaf blister mite. -Can you kindly toll me 
what disease has attacked the Pear tree of which 1 
enclose a fruit and two leaves, and how 1 should 
treat same?—E. E. Metcalfe. 

--I herewith enclose some bits of a double cordon 

Pear-tree in my garden. The disease affects only one 
of the two branches. Will you kindly let me know : 

1, What the disease is? 2, What is its cause? What is 
its cure ? 4, And how it can be prevented? A Devonian. 

[Your Pear-trees are attacked by the “ Pear 
leaf blister mite” (Eriophos pyri). If not de¬ 
stroyed it will spread, without doubt, all over 
the tree. The little blisters with which the 
leaves are covered contain small mites, which 
very much resemble these which cause the 
“big bud” disease in Black Currants. They 
are so small that they cannot be seen without 
the aid of a microscope or a very strong mag¬ 
nifying glass. I should spray the leaves, par¬ 
ticularly the undersides, with paraffin emul¬ 
sion, diluted wjth five times its hulk of water, 
or with flowers of sulphur, half a pound, mixed 
with water into a gruel and G II). of soft soap. 
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Thoroughly mix these ingredients together, 
and add enough water to make twelve gallons 
of wash. Next spring spray the trees with 
either of the above mixtures just before the 
buds begin to show any signs of opening. Pick 
off at once any of the badly-infested leaves, 
and burn them.—G. S. S.] 

Insects in saucer under plant-—I am Rend¬ 
ing a few of the insects I find in the saucer under- I 
neath my Aspidistra. I also find little white worms 
occasionally, and shall be obliged if you will advise 
me what to do?—M. B. 

[The small insects which you find in the 
saucer under your plant are immature speci¬ 
mens of one of the “ Springtnils ” or Podu- 
ridse. What the small white worms may be 
I cannot say without seeing them. I should 
try watering with lime water. I should doubt 
if the “ springtails ” would injure your 
Aspidistra.—G. S. S.] 

Insects attacking Apple-tree.— You will find 
enclosed in box Home insects taken from an Apple-tree, 
which is nailed to a wall facing west. What can be done 
to the tree? The leaves are a dusty white, and these 
pests are curled up in them.—8. H. 

[The insects attacking the leaves of your 


carefully regulated. In mixed houses, in fact 
all houses, a start should be made with mini¬ 
mum doses, as very small quantities kill the 
pests. If necessary larger doses can be used 
afterwards. Since, however, the temperature 
of houses, and the normal humidity of the 
atmosphere differ considerably, each user 
should frame his own quantities on his own 
experience, always, of course, beginning with 
small quantities. One-eighth of an ounce of 
cyanide to 1,000 cubic feet will kill green-fly. 
— F. C. Edwards.] 


ORCHIDS* 


TABLE MOUNTAIN ORCHID (DISA). 
The Disas comprise a large number of terres¬ 
trial Orchids, many being of mere botanical 
interest only, and few have ever flowered in 
European gardens. It cannot be said that 
Disas are even moderately easy to manage 
unless care is taken to meet their peculiar 
needs, and there must be no attempt at grow 



I>isn pulclim. From a photograph in the gardens at Tring Park. 


Apple-tree are the caterpillars of a small 
moth, one of the Fortricidie. The best thing 
that you can do now is to pick off the infested 
leaves and burn them. Next spring, just as 
the buds are opening, spray with 2| oz. of 
ncetnte of lead (sugar of lead), and I oz. of 
arsenate of soda, kept well mixed, in ten 
gallons of water, or 1 oz. Blundell’s Paris-, 
green paste in ten gallons of water. This 
must also be kept well mixed, or part of the 
mixture will be too strong.—G. S. S.] 

Tulips failing (Tulips and Lilies ).—Your 
Tulips are evidently affected with some 
fungus. We could find no insects in the 
bulbs to account for the disease. We should 
burn all the infested bulbs, and not plant any 
in the same place for at least two years. 

Using cyanide.— Can you please tell me if the 
cyanide as recommended by Mr. Edwards is perfectly 
harmless to tender plants, such as Maiden hair Ferns 
and plants in bloom, also fruit and Crape-Vines, etc.? 
—Cyanide. 

[No general answer can he given. As far as 
my experiments have .gm^e the use oft cyanide 
s * ' ucdpssfuir\ — ^ 1 

ir Ktl.Wi 


has been most sujc#ssfq|T\ T 
such as Maiden hair Fecft^-iire a, 
the eras without anv ill effects w 
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ing them on the lines of ordinary cool-house 
Orchids. The Disas are mostly found in 
South Africa, and particularly at the Cape, 
while two or three occur in Madagascar and 
Abyssinia. Usually found at a considerable 
altitude, they may be regarded as alpine in 
habit and distribution, many species having 
a wide range, such ns D. macrnnthn, which is 
found on the slopes of mountains up to 3,500 
feet. Both D. rncemosa and D. grandiflora 
also grow at great elevations, where they are 
frequently frozen and enveloped in cold moun¬ 
tain mists. According to their conditions of 
life there is considerable variation in the 
root structure of the species, some kinds found 
growing in the hard veldt lands being tuber¬ 
ous and .with few'rootlets: of this class are 
D. spathulata, D. pulchra, and D. venusta—a 
lovely little blue-flowered Disa with rush-like 
leaves. Others, like D. racemosa and D. 
grandiflora, have both tubers and stolons (or 
rhizomes), and are found by the sides of 
streams in loose peaty or boggy soil. This 
section is in the main more amenable to pot 
culture, and is that commonly represented in 
gardens. 


essential. At all seasons these Orchids must 
be treated as alpine plants, and hence any 
structure devoted to them must allow' a 
maximum of pure fresh air. During the grow¬ 
ing season the grandiflora section needs 
abundant moisture—rain water by prefer- 
! ence. If the druinage is perfect this may be 
I given unsparingly all through the winter and 
| early spring months, though in severe weather 
; the amount will to some extent depend upon 
j the temperature of the house or pit in which 
' the plants are grow ing. During such weather 
i the danger lies in too much firedieat. If this 
| is necessary to exclude frost, tne ventilators, 

! should be used freely to keep the air sweet 
and cool, a close atmosphere at such times 
being responsible for many failures with these 
plants. A roomy cold-frame, free from drip, 
is a good place to grow them, with a green¬ 
house in which to develop the flowers, and 
with this it is possible to grow successfully 
all the plants of the grandiflora section and 
their hybrids. I find the cold-frame suffices 
until the end of November, when I remove the 
plants to the shelves of an airy house, taking 
| care to give free ventilation at all times, and 
I should the temperature fall below 32 degs. 

! Fahr. a sprinkling with soft water is all that 
is necessary to prevent harm. During the 
! growing season green-fly is apt to attack the 
i young growths, and this should be kept in 
I check with a soft camel’s hair brush, since 
I the plants are often injured by Tobacco- 
j smoke, which causes curling of the leaves 
I with injury to the flower-spikes. 

1 Soil.— The soil used for Disas should vary 

with the species. For D. grandiflora and its 
' hybrids, D. racemosa, and the forms of D. 

tripetaloides, rough fibrous peat with a little 
i turfy loam is the best compost, the peat and 
loam being in lumps the size of Walnuts with 
the fine particles shaken out. This mixture, 
with some Sphagnum Moss and clean river 
sand added, is just what the running rhizomes 
want, and anything like hard potting should 
be avoided. For such veldt-growing Disas as 
spathulata, pulchra, graminifolia, and other of 
tne grassy-leaved section, the compost should 
resemble that used for Heaths and Azaleas, 
using plenty of river sand, and chopped 
Sphagnum on the surface of the pots. This 
section is very different in root structure, the 
rootlets given off from the tubers being very 
fine, and impatient of water. 

Species. 

Disa crassicornis (syn. D. megaceras). - 
A handsome species from the eastern Cape 
district, having leafy flower-stems from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high, and white flow'ers spotted w ith 
purple, and each 1} or more inches across. 

D. cornuta (syn. Satyrium oornutum). 
Originally imported with D. grandiflora in 
1843, this plant lias almost disappeared from 
European gardens. The flower-stem is about 
1 foot high, flowers hooded and violet coloured 
with a very wide edge, terminating in a long 
green spur. The plant has a very wide range 
both as regards area and elevation, being 
found at the summit of Table Mountain 
(3,560 feet), and ns far eastward as Graliams- 
town. 

D. graminifolia. —Leaves Grass-like and 
lax; flowers a bright blue upon a slender 
scape. A beautiful Disa, but extremely diffi¬ 
cult to grow. I have flowered it from im¬ 
ported tubers, but it failed to bloom a second 
time. It has also flowered at Glasnevin and 
in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection. 

D. grandiflora. The most beautiful of 
all terrestrial Orchids. According to the 
Hot finical Jtcyistcr it first bloomed in this 
country in 1825, but was not flowered at Kew 
till nearly twenty years later. Without ever 
becoming a common plant it has remained in 
cultivation, and is always admired when in 
flower. There are several forms which vary 
in colour. In the common form the flowers 
are carmine—the side sepals brilliantly so— 
while the remaining parts are tinged with nil 
orange flush. Among imported plants there 
occur forms with smaller flowers, and a vary¬ 
ing amount of orange in the hood. In its 
wild state D. grandiflora grows on Table 
Mountain u|{i !tb 3,000 feet or more,’frequent¬ 
ing the *idjp-of streams that, .become dry in 
summwj It was JiiiJIsViflJ a- 1 spot that Mbs 
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I). LONQICORNU.— A very distinct plant 
with smooth slightly wavy leaves, not unlike 
the lower leaves of a Stenoglottis. The flower- 
stems bear a solitary lilac-blue flower, the 
most prominent feature of which is the large 
hooded sepal, funnel shaped, with a wide 
mouth, like a large spurred petal of Aquilegia 
glandulosa. The plant grows in the clefts of 
steep rocks in moist places on the side of 
Table Mountain. It was discovered by 
Thun berg in 1773. 

D. pulchra.— One of the finest of the 
group, the foliage very firm in texture, and 
not unlike that of a fine-leaved Gladiolus, and 
with a large tuberous root. The brilliant 
flowers are borne on a stout scape, and their 
segments are more equally divided than in 
any other Disa, while the odd sepal, although 
spurred and slightly larger than the others, 
is not hooded. The sepals are pale lilac-blue, 
and the spur of a purplish tint. The petals 
are of a pale lilac shade, with a conspicuous 
and darker margin. The lip- in many Disas 
quite small- is in this species nearly as large 
as the sepals. In the finest forms the sprays 
of flower are 2 feet long, carrying twenty or 
more blooms which open at the same time 
with charming effect. This plant (a spike of 
which we figure to-day) flowered for the first 
time in English gardens with Lord Rothschild 
at Tring Park, in lH9fi. Orange River 
Colony. 

II. Race MORA. - This kind has been in cul¬ 
tivation for many years, hut is little known. 
It is more nearly evergreen in character, and 
needs a less decided rest than the more de¬ 
ciduous D. grandiflora. Its rosy flowers 
traced with dark veins are not more than half 
the size of those of that species, and the 
edges of the petals shade off to a darker 
colour than the body of the flow’er, whilst the 
inside of the hooded sepals shows a yellow 
tinge. I), racemosa is one of the easiest of 
the Disas to grow', and is even hardier than 
grandiflcra. I have grown it through a fairly 
hard winter in cold frames without injury. 

D. saoittalih. —A small species from 
eastern Cape Colony, Grahamstown, and 
Kaffraria. Foliage pale glaucous green, 
hugging the soil. The flowers are small and 
pale mauve, in some forms nearly white. 
This is by far the freest of the wild plants, 
and with me is in flower quite four months in 
the year. It thrives in peaty soil mixed with 
small pieces of sandstone. 

I). tenuifolia. A small tufted Disa with 
yellow flow'ers. It is interesting as the most 
common Orchid on Table Mountain, where 
it is described as "studding the mountain- 
top in the dry midsummer with its guy golden 
flowers.” 

D. tripetaloides. — A nearly white- 
flowered species, having tall flower-stems 
12 inches to 18 inches high, with smaller 
flowers than in D. racemosa and blush-white 
dotted with dark rose. The foliage is dark, 
evergreen, and glossy, and the plant is ex¬ 
ceedingly free-flowering. Forms vary much 
in colour of flower, one, originally in Mr. 
O’Brien’s collection, being nearly white and 
more vigorous than the dark variety, carrying 
frequently from twenty to twenty-five flowers 
on the scape. Mr. O’Brien considers this 
plant worthy of varietal rank. 

Hybrids. 

Disa grandiflora has been crossed with 
racemosa and tripetaloides, tw T o species be¬ 
longing to its own section, and some fine 
hybrids have resulted. Of these 

Disa x Veitchi is perhaps the most beau¬ 
tiful. It has the vigorous growth of the best 
forms of grandiflora, and the colour and par¬ 
tial form of its seed-parent racemosa, except 
that the inner portion of the lip is white 
flushed or spotted with crimson. It thrives 
under the same conditions ns its parent, 
giving a succession of flowers that contrast 
beautifully with those of grandiflora. 

D. x Diores and D. x Diores Cleo are 
fine hybrids of the same type, both coming 
from grandiflora crossed with Veitchi ; the 
flowers closely resemble those of the seed- 
parent, with an added tint of rosy-scarlet, 
which varies somewhat in different plants. 

1). kewensis was pMfiined by crossing 
grandiflora with tripelaloicjjeS| Th«^ Borers 
are much smaller tham-iJ Yhp seaipjwent. 
but they are very freely productAMand of 


pleasing colour, the sepals rosy shaded, with 
a darker spotting, and the petals showing 
more resemblance, to the seed-parent. This 
is, perhaps, the most easily grown of the en¬ 
tire group, increasing rapidly, and never 
failing to flower. Finer individual flowers 
have been obtained by using kewensis as the 
seed-parent and crossing it again with grandi¬ 
flora, an experiment resulting in the hand¬ 
some variety kewensis superba. 

D. X Luna resembles racemosa. the flowers 
being a trifle larger and their colour some¬ 
what darker. In this instance racemosa was 
used as the seed-parent and crossed with 
Veitchi, thus minimising .the influence of 
grandiflora. It is a distinct hybrid, and 
should become a favourite with Disa growers. 

I), x Premier. - In this beautiful plant the 
Veitchi cross (grandiflora and racemosa) has 
been again modified by crossing with tripeta¬ 
loides, the result being a very free-flowering 
plant of fine proportions, with soft resy- 
purple flowers. 

I), x langleyensis. A most interesting 
plant, being probably the only Disa hybrid 
raised without the use of grandiflora. I), 
racemosa is the seed-parent, crossed with the 
free-flowering tripetaloides, and the flowers 
are intermediate, of a pale rose colour, 
•spotted with a somewhat deeper shade. 

Stan Jin nr. JOHN W. ODELL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Orchids for profit. -Please inform me 
whether the growing of Orchids stove or cold house 
— has ever been made to pay by people in a small 
way in that line only? If so, are such Orchids usually 
sold in hulk to middlemen or to private customers 
direct?-J. (i. B. 

[Many of our principal Orchid nursery firms 
of the present day commenced business only 
in a small way, and without doubt the grow¬ 
ing of stove and cool-house Orchids has been 
made to pay. Home amateurs have also suc¬ 
ceeded exceedingly well in growing both cool 
and warm Orchids for profit, and they have 
found them yield a remunerative return. The 
plants are sold wholesale and retail to trade 
growers, also to private customers. We be¬ 
lieve that among those who enter the business 
a large number fail principally through want 
uf sufficient practical experience.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SPRING FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
At no season are flowers more sought for this 
purpose than now, and at no season is there a 
greater wcakh so fitted for it. Of late 1 have 
been charmed with the effect produced by Lily 
of the Valley, used in many wavs. I have 
now before me a large, low vase filled with 
Lily of the Valley and sprays of Myosotis 
alpestris Victoria, used in long shoots to 
lighten the otherwise stiff outline of the Lilies 
and their foliage. It is astonishing the length 
uf time Lilies remain good if fresh water is 
given, and the ends shortened occasionally. 
One of the chief points, is to grow the Lilies 
well, so that they have long stems. Much as 
they may bo appreciated when forced, they 
are more so from the open garden. I often 
think it is a pity more is not grown in this 
way, even bv amateurs. Wallflowers, a^ain, 
are now to be had in many colours. These 
may be had in bloom for many months by 
growing the early-blooming kind, Paris 
Market, known also by other names. This 
commenced blooming with me early in 
October, and continued through the winter. 
When good colours are chosen there is much 
beauty in alpine Auriculas. Almost every 
one enjoys these old-fashioned flowers. 

Narcissi are so well known that almost 
everyone knows their value. When visiting 
gardens where the demand for things to fill 
the flower-basket, is great. I am surprised 
more of these and other hardy things are not 
grown. Especially does this apply to Nar¬ 
cissi, seeing their season is long. In sunny 
spots N. obvallaris may be had early in Feb¬ 
ruary, and the old double Gardenia-flowered 
kind mav be bad quite fresh at the end of 
June if grown in a cold site, and the Pheasant- 
eyed (N. recurvus) almost- as long. Another 
recommendation to these Daffodils to owners 


of small gardens is that they occupy but little 
room. Tulips, especially the tall-growing, 
late kinds, afford splendid material for the 
house. The stems are so long that they are 
delightful for filling large, tall vases when 
arranged with some light, long stemmed, 
hardy foliage. Here, again, there is much 
choice in.colours. Tufted Pansies are good 
when cut and used with their own shoots. 
Border Polyanthuses can hardly be excelled 
for cutting by any other early-blooming plant. 
Their colours are so varied, and the stems 
from 8 inches to 12 inches long when well 
grown. Globe-flowers (Trollius), Marsh Mari¬ 
golds, followed by Aquilegias, and a host of 
other things far too numerous to mention, are 
also very useful. J. C. F. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8.. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Dividing early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.- Old stools of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are now in splendid condi¬ 
tion for dividing, although this is much later 
than is usual. Some plants can be divided 
much better than others, Madame Marie 
Masse and its sports, Ralph Curtis, Bobbie 
Burns, Crimson Masse, and Horace Martin, 
■cadi taking kindly to this treatment. There 
are also many sorts in cultivation that trace 
their parentage to the varieties just men¬ 
tioned, and most of them partake of the same 
characteristics in regard to their growth as 
the parent variety. Numerous underground, 
sucker-like growths are emitted from the base 
of the old plant, and with a sharp spade it is 
possible to detach from the outer edge of the 
old stools a shoot or two with plenty of roots 
adhering. These pieces may be transferred 
straight away to the flowering quarters, 
where, if they be watered in after treading 
the soil firmly round them, will quickly be¬ 
come established, and flower well. This de¬ 
taching of the outside growths with a sharp 
spade or other implement is a much better 
method of increasing stock at this time than 
that of lifting the plant and dividing it. 
Were the whole of the old stool permitted to 
remain undisturbed too many weak shoots 
would develop.—C. A. H. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums in pots. 
—One of the great advantages of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is that it may he grown in the 
open ground-in some localities all the year 
round—and one may always depend upon its 
blooming. I have a number of old plants 
which have stood the winter well, and give 
promise of a number of blossoms later. These 
old stools, if given a mulch of manure in the 
spring, grow- into vigorous healthy specimens, 
and if not allowed to carry too many shoots 
are sure to afford a number of blossoms, 
which, if they do not possess the quality of 
those grown on young plants, are, at all 
events, a decided acquisition in a garden 
where it is desired to have quantities of cut 
bloom at one’s disposal. But it is not always 
convenient to pot off all the plants one would 
like, and often in June, when the final pot¬ 
ting is being undertaken, a number of plants 
cannot be accommodated in large pots. In 
such cases it is best—if they are wanted to be 
grown in pots—to plunge them in the borders, 
or a bed, as this will be found to save much 
watering if plants are simply stood on walks 
or ash-beds, and when the time comes for lift¬ 
ing them it w r ill he found that they will flag 
less than plants lifted from the soil at that 
time and put into pots.— Woodbastwick. 


Treatment of Bignonias (At. W- L.)- TUo 

Bignonias mentioned are all free-growing climbing 
plant*, very beautiful when in bloom, but they need 
a good-sized structure and a light position to flower 
them well. They require a winter temperature of 
'>0 degs. to CO degs.. and are well suited for training 
to a lofty roof. The species named by you arc. 
Bignonia uurea, which is probably the same as 
B. aurantiaea, a native of South America, that bears 
during the summer months bright, orange-toloured 
blossoms. Bignonia Lindleyi, which i« synonymous 
with B. speciosa, is a free-flowering and handsome 
species. The individual blossoms are larce, borne 
rreely during the summer, and in colour lilac veined 
with purple. Bignonia venusta. a Brazilian species, 
is a most handsome climber. The flowers are 
tubular in shape, 1 and* bririh in clusters, [hey are 
of a rich deep orange colour and are at their best 

in the winter! JELL UNIVERSIT 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON FINK PEARL. 

No other hardy Rhododendron lias within the 
last few years attracted so much attention as 
this magnificent variety. The varietal name 
is a truly descriptive one. Like most other 
members of the genus the flowers pale some¬ 
what after expansion, and the unopened buds 
give promise of a deeper hue than is seen in 
the flower itself. A hybrid of Rhododendron 


originated from the same batch of seedlings, 
is Mrs. E. C. Sterling, a beautiful plant, but 
which, at least in popularity, has been over¬ 
shadowed by its better known relative. The 
individual flowers of Mrs. E. C. Sterling are 
smaller than those of the other, while the pink 
of the blossoms has a lilac suffusion, and the 
spots in the interior of the flower are wanting. 
As recently as April 3rd of this year an award 
of merit was given by the Royal Horticultural 
Society to the variety White Pearl, which, 
though deep pink in the bud state, pales with 


the upper part with reddish-brown. A great 
many varieties, in the production of which 
R. Griflfithianum played a part, were raised 
by the late Mr. Mangles, and though some of 
them have been exhibited they are not yet in 
commerce. The handsome leafage and mag¬ 
nificent flowers of R. Griflfithianum have in¬ 
duced other hybridists to make use of this 
species for breeding. Among others Mr. Gill, 
gardener to Mr. H. Shilson, at Tremough, 
near Falmouth, has given us some beautiful 
forms, notably Beauty of Tremough, Mrs. 



Rhododendron Pink Pearl 


Griflfithianum (or R. Aucklandi, as it used to 
be called), Pink Pearl has the large, hand¬ 
some foliage characteristic of that species, 
with the pyramidal-shaped flower cluster, and 
large, shallow blossoms. The flower has on 
the upper part of the interior a few reddish 
dots. Not only is this Rhododendron perfectly 
hardy in most localities, but it also forms a 
delightful feature in a cool house, where with 
simple protection from srfrTftjg frosts ao-Aaiiy 
of the Himalayan :Rhn ^od^ ^d|l) ns tffflqay 
their beauty so well. AiTanety iitfanv re- 

l„ * « .1 n:„u _i „ „ .1 r^'i: 


expansion, and ultimately becomes almost, if 
not quite, white. It is, no doubt, destined to 
obtain a considerable amount of popularity. 
Other hybrids of R. Griffithianum are R. 
kewense, raised at Kew about thirty years ago 
by the intercrossing of this just named species 
with R. Hookeri. There is more than one 
form of R. kewense, but the best known has 
delicate pink, sweet-scented flowers, which 
become white with age. R. Manglesi is a 
hybrid between R. Griflfithianum and album 
elegans, a garden form. I 11 Manglesi the 

_ _ _ r *u„ a __ l:i- j_h.j : _ : 1 ~ 


Gill, and Mrs. Henry Shilson. In the 
favoured districts of Cornwall the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, and the direct hybrids there¬ 
from, grow luxuriantly, and form a truly mag¬ 
nificent picture when in bloom. A striking 
hybrid from R. Griflfithianum was in flowpr in 
the Temperate House at Kew r in the middle of 
April. The other parent was Ascot Brilliant, 
itself a hybrid from the deep blood red Hima¬ 
layan species, R‘rijIjh^nigopb..- , | rhe new-comer, 
which has not vec, 3 as far^as I know, been 
named, £p@RMEibk ilJt$<M'BR'&'r and loose 

~i l t r» /-1m*u: _ 1—x .#- • 
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a modified degree, while the almost white 
flower of this last wa9 heavily suffused with 
the bright shining crimson of its other parent. 
When put into commerce there is undoubtedly 
a great future for this Kew-raised seedling. 

INDOOR PLANT& 

FEEDING PLANTS. 

Many things grown for the permanent adorn¬ 
ment of large conservatories, etc., are often 
seen in poor condition. I have seen the leaves 
of large Palms, etc., pale yellow from want of 
food. When in this state they are an eye¬ 
sore. I am aware in many instances these 
have to occupy the same pots, tubs, or narrow 
borders for many years, but this is no excuse 
for their starved look. Much can be done by 
assisting these with food in a liquid form. I 
have now two large Seaforthias, each 20 feet 
high, standing in the Abbey in quite small 
pots, in which they have been for five years, 
yet they are of a beautiful green colour. There 
is no room for water. I have put Moss 
thickly over the soil, keeping this constantly 
wet. In this way the ball of soil is kept moist 
all through. These Palms are stood in 
saucers, and are given several kinds of foo<l 
in a liquid form. 

In many narrow borders much assistance 
could be given by applying a coating of Moss, 
charging this with manure-water. In others 
solid manure of a stimulating nature can be 
applied on the surface, keeping it moist, the 
water carrying it to the roots. I have a 
splendid border of Wallflowers from feeding 
them with liquid-manure, although the soil is 
packed with roots from climbers that are 
covering the wall. Some growers of plants 
seem to think that these should go on and con¬ 
tinue for years in a flourishing state in the 
soil they were first potted in. To justify this 
they argue that the soil was good when the 
plants were first potted. Those who grow 
for market know that food is necessary; 
but much of the fine-looking pot-stuff 
seen in the market is over fed, and 
would be worthless for stock. Here, 
again, thought and observation are necessary. 
While many things are starved, it is quite as 
easy to over-feed plants that are needed for 
stock. This, however, does not apply to 
plants for sale or that are wanted for house 
decoration, or for cutting, as in these cases 
when done with they can be thrown away. 
Cuttings from these highly-fed plants seldom 
strike freely. On several occasions I have 
experimented on things grown in pots by feed 
ing them excessively, and have found that 
when the time comes when they had to be 
potted and started again they almost refused 
to grow. 

Another error many fall into is feeding 
plants before they have made sufficient roots 
to take it up. It is not uncommon to hear 
people when they pot a plant ask when they 
must give it manure-water. Fill the soil with 
healthy roots, then apply food in a weak state 
at first, increasing the strength. Change the 
food frequently and you will build up fine 
growth. Dorset. 

INDIAN AZALEAS. 

Those that have been forced early should be 
now well looked after, so that an early growth 
is completed as soon as possible. This will 
be better effected in a moist growing atmos¬ 
phere, with as little shade as possible. A 
temperature almost equal to that of a'stove 
will greatly assist in starting a new growth 
in a kind manner, particularly in the case of 
plants that have flowered well and in conse¬ 
quence thereof have been cut somewhat hard. 
A high temperature for the time will do a 
deal towards resuscitating such plants; 
whereas if they are for a time passed over cr 
kept in a cool-house, not nearly such a good 
break will be secured, this telling upcn 
the plants after a few seasons. When the 
plants are young or where the growths are 
vigorous, the plants will be much improved 
by pinching the strongest shoots a this will 
direct more strenglii to itlpg weaken cfhes and 
be productive of mJkcJkKout.* iipQJtWrgain. 
Ungainly looking plants sluk+Ml have a 


in fair shape. Repotting ought to be done 
at once in the case of forced Azaleas, using 
peat. In the case, however, of such as in- 
dica alba and Fielder’s White, two kinds of 
strong growth, an addition of a moderate j 
quantity of fibrous loam will tend to greater 
freedom of flowering. All old seed-vessels 
should be removed, whilst the old enemy of 
Azaleas, the black thrips, will want clcse 
looking after. There is no better remedy in 
this case for this plant pest than three fumi¬ 
gations in quick succession. 

Late Azaleas for flowering in June should 
now be kept as cool as possible, a house fac¬ 
ing north being about the best place, the 
frost being just excluded. See that they do 
not suffer from want of water, otherwise the 
buds oftentimes turn blind. Mid-season kinds 
flowering from the end of April and through 
May should, when the buds are bursting, have 
assistance by daily syringings; this will 
greatly assist them just when the greatest I 
strain is being put upon the plants, particu¬ 
larly if flowering profusely. When in flower 
all Azaleas should now be shaded from the 
sun, otherwise the colours will fade all too 
soon. After a season’s attention it seems a 
pity to see this occur when it might be easily 
avoided. Any Azaleas which may happen not 
to have sufficient bloom to make a show 
should have the flower-buds removed; an 
earlier growth with better prospects of bloom- 
another season will then ensue. Small plants 
of choice kinds, or new varieties, should be 
allotted good positions, not being in any way 
overcrowded, so as to make them whilst 
young what may be termed one-sided plants. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 
Beautiful as these plants are when in 
hloom, and simple enough to cultivate, there 
are still not a few who consider them as re¬ 
quiring a deal of heat, and consequently 
make the mistake of keeping them in close 
conditions, which speedily bring green-fly, 
and do much to ensure these showy subjects 
having a bad name, whereas, beyond their 
being raised in heat, and given a brief period 
in the greenhouse after transplanting, they 
are best served when they have been potted 
by being removed to a cold-frame, and kept 
there until cool nights in September make 
| it advisable to bring them indoors. There 
are those, too, who consider it early enough 
I if seed is sown in heat in July, blit, if sturdy 
plants are wanted then it is preferable to give 
them a longer time in which to grow, and 
plants from a May sowing are much more 
likely to be robust. May, thereb re, is the 
month when seed should he got in, and this 
should be sown in shallow pans of light soil, 
scattering the seeds on the surface and just 
covering them, keeping them in some warm 
place in the house, and shading the pot or pan 
from bright sun until the seed has ger¬ 
minated, pricking the seedlings off into boxes, 
and finally into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Use 
for the last shift some half rotted manure, or 
a sprinkling of fertiliser to the compost of 
loam and leaf mould, transferring them to a 
cold-frame as recommended, and taking care 
that this is situated in a north aspect, so that 
the plants may get the benefit of shade in the 
sweltering days of July and August. Re¬ 
move the lights as much as possible, and 
syringe the plants on the evening after a hot 
day, which assists them considerably. The 
frame treatment makes them robust. In the 
autumn a house where it is usual to winter 
many things for the next year will be suffi¬ 
cient, the enemy during the winter months 
not being cold so much as damp. - 4 Townsman. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caladium argyrltes.— Despite the vast 
number of varieties of Caladium that have 
been raised within the last few years, and 
their present-day popularity, it is questionable 
if any one form is so generally valuable as this 
old species, which was introduced from Para 
nearly fifty years ago. ThoOgh dwarf, and 
with comparatively small leaves, it is very 
robust in constitution, and most prolific in 
suckers, so much so, indeed, that when well 
established it soon forms quite a mass or 


a great influence on its poularity, is the clear 
and distinct manner in which the Leaves are 
marked. They are sagittate in shape, the 
ground colour being a clear light green, with 
the centre and margins white, while the re¬ 
maining portion is dotted over with irregular 
pure white blotches. This Caladium is, as a 
rule, seen to better advantage when grown in 
pots 4 inches in diameter than in larger ones, 
as if in too large a mass of soil it does not 
grow so freely, and 4-inch pots are in a general 
w T ay quite large enough for the edging of 
groups and similar purposes for which this 
Caladium is eminently fitted. For its suc¬ 
cessful culture the temperature of a stove or, 
at all events, of a warm greenhouse, is neces¬ 
sary, but it is less affected by draughts than 
the large-leaved kinds. Good drainage is 
essential to its well doing, and the soil must 
not be of too heavy a nature. Equal parts of 
leaf-mould or peat, and loam, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand, will suit it well. During 
I the winter, when dormant, the tubers of this 
Caladium must not be allowed to get parched 
up, otherwise they are apt to become mealy, 
and perish from a kind of dry rot. A marked 
peculiarity of this kind is that as far as I know 
it does not flower, though to my knowledge 
many hybridists have tried to obtain blossoms 
in order to bring the dwarfing influence of this 
kind to bear on the other varieties. Though 
so universally known by the name at the head 
of this note, C. argvrites has in the Century 
Supplement of the “ Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” the specific name superseded by that of 
Humbo!dtii.—X. 

Begonia Worthlana.— This is certainly 
one of the most beautiful for summer bed¬ 
ding, its rich orange-coloured blossoms ap¬ 
pearing in great abundance and standing the 
wet weather admirably. I believe there are 
two distinct varieties of this Begonia; in 
fact, I have the two, one being much more 
sturdy than the other. But both are most 
valuable for the purpose indicated, and to 
show off their bright flowers they should be 
used as dot-plants over Centaurea ragusina, 
white Verbena, or Crown of Silver Pelar¬ 
gonium. If given plenty of space no stak¬ 
ing or tying is necessary. The bulbs are 
easily cut up at this season, with a view to 
increasing the stock ; each piece should have 
a growth attached, when, if boxed in light 
sandy soil, and kept shaded for a few days, 
every piece will grow and make nice plants 
towards the first week in June. J. Mayne, 
llicton. 

Cacti. --At this time of the year a few of 
these make a very effective display, and they 
are well suited to the needs of amateur culti¬ 
vators, as they can be grown to quite large 
plants, in moderately-sized pots, and may be 
packed pretty closely together during the 
winter in any dry place where they are safe 
from frost. No" watering is needed from 
October until the days begin to lengthen, 
when they should be soaked in tepid water, 
and started into fresh life, and as the sun heat 
increases they will start into vigorous growth, 
and their gorgeous flowers will well repay the 
trifling amount of labour they entail. Even 
without any blooms they, owing to their 
quaint and very distinct forms, are well 
worth a place, to add variety, even to a 
limited collection of plants.—J. G., (import. 

Tree Carnatlons.-I must confess to a little 
surprise in a recent issue to find “A. J>. holding 
up the Tree Carnation as blooming the whole year 
round. It is misleading, to say the least of it. No 
douht it will throw up a few ragged blooms after 
the flush is over, so will many of the newer border 
sorts. “ A. D.” predicts a great future for it. It may 
be so for those who have plenty of glass, but what 
becomes of those who have got none. Planted out 
in the open they are nowhere beside such grand 
border sorts as we now have. Anyone w ith a yard or 
two of ground can grow them, and grow them to 
perfection. Of course, if wanted for exhibition they 
must be protected. -Oswald, St. N’inian*. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— New Edition , revised, with descriptions 
of all the t**t plants, trees, and shrub*, their ctUture 
and arrangement, illudrated on woml. Cloth, ‘medium, 
Svo., l'> *.; post free, l r >s. Gd. 

“The English Flower Garden" mat/ also he 
had in two other forms, ivell atul strongly bouml J«r 
library use or presentuildh': — 1st, in 1 vol ., finely ami 
stronyly bound in stipe, green half inorpecp, tls. nett. 

k Jl, in ? v»>ls^ haUv'Aiiid ad<J~\{jJ<een morocco, ?4*. nett. 
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after all, are very simple • subjects to deal 
with, and do not always need an excess of 
moisture, as not a few imagine. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the variety which is frequently 
met with by strdams and brook courses— 
Myosotis palustris—comes to perfection when 
it can be so situated, but even this variety, 
grown iii a cool, shady spot in the garden, 
though not so vigorous in growth, will fur¬ 
nish many nice blossoms. There are others, 
however, that are not so dependent upon 
moisture, and, if treated as other border 
plants, seldom fail to flower well. There is 
M. sylvatica, for instance, with bright blue 
blossoms, with a white variety. M. dis- 
sitiflora has large flowers, and is also a pro¬ 
minent feature in the early year when Tulips 
are in bloom. Whilst the flowers are still 
with us is the time to sow seed for another 
year’s display, and those who are desirous 
of growing them should not fail to get in 
the seeds at once, making a place for them in 
the open border of light soil, transplanting the 
seedlings subsequently into cooler quarters 
for the summer. The question as to what to 
grow cn partly shaded borders is often asked. 
The Forget-me-not is one that should not 
be overlooked in this connection. —Lea- 
hurst. 

Staking shoots of Gypsophila paniculata - 

Now that the shoots of (.«vpsophila have reached a 
size win n they are easy to’stake, this should not he 
neglected, n>, if not attended to, some of them are 
almost certain to eorne to grief, and thus the pro¬ 
mise of large sprays of the foamy or billowy panicles 
of this most useful flower is not likely to he ful¬ 
filled. The shoots are so brittle, and break off near 
the roots so soon, that unless afforded some support 
they are almost ceitain to he broken. I give this 
note of warning to those who may he growing the 
plant possibly for the first time. Derby. 

A creamy white Auricula —I send some 
blossoms of white Auricula, which I have named 
*• Purity.” It came among some seedlings which a 
friend bought. I was ciuu a slip, and now have 
several plants. The bloonfs 1 send were taken oir 
plants growing in the open. I put an old window- 
sash over them when the buds appeared. 1 also 
have a plant in bloom in a cool greenhouse ; it has 
three fine trusses on it, and it losks very beautiful.— 
A I) 

Tulip Inglecombe Scarlet.—I think this in 
effect from a distance is the most precious of our 
highly-coloured Tulips I know. It is evidently one of 
the the Gesneriana group; hut while not so large ns 
the largest of these, is valuable for its fine colour.— 
.1. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


LAVENDER HEDGES. 

Who does not enjoy Lavender in any shape 
and way? It is not difficult to grow, al¬ 
though in cold soils and cool parts 


Lavender hedges in a Surrey garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. Armitage, 
Greenhills, Telford, Surrey. 


winters; the same pots for yeara, and have used up 
d pretty tin* material in which they were first planted, 
or sandy and, as a result, drop their buds prematurely, 
aw here is turn out well, when given a few months in 
reenhills,” the open ground. I have had on several occa- 

ery feeble si«,nplmsin^ results from plants that had 
i vigorous almost hem given up as unfit, for further 
colour of use indoors. I would advise tins,' who have 
old and worn out plants to give them a sum¬ 
mer outdoors, turning them out of the pots 
and taking away some of the spent material 
about their roots, and thus giving them a fresh 
start. Some of the old sorts, like Avalanche, 
Lucy Finnis, Lord Be&consfield, Champion 
of the World, Rose of Castille Improved, and 
Arabella, are varieties that may be depended 
on to bloom well out of doors. —Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Forget-me-nots. -It is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing that amongst these who ndmire flowers, 
and in particular Forget-me-nots in their 
season of blooming, comparatively few think 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tulips after blooming. My Tulips have been 
in the ground for several years without being dis¬ 
turbed. The blooms are now rather poor. Should 
they be taken up? If so. when, and should the bulbs 
b* dried, and how? Rector. 

-What is the best plan to do with bulbs— 

Tulips, etc? My gardener wants to take them up 
after flowering, but I think they ought to he left in 
the beds. He also rut the tups off Crocuses when 
quite green. Does that not weaken the roots for next 
year?—J. COl'Cll. 

[Lift the Tulips and lay them in in a spare 
piece of ground until the foliage dies off pro¬ 
perly. Then lift them, clean them, and store 
them away until you wish to replant them. 
We would, however, warn you against plant¬ 
ing them in a prominent position, as they will 
not bloom so well as they have done. If you 
want to have a good display next year you 
must purchase fresh bulbs. The foliage on 
the Crocuses should be allowed to die off natu¬ 
rally. If cut off before it is ripe the bulbs are 
weakened, and the flowering will be poor next 
year.] 

New miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies. 

—The miniature flowered Tufted Pansies, 
that are also known ns Violettas, belong to 
a race of plants that originated in the garden 
of the late Dr. Charles Stuart, of Cliirnside, 
N.B. They are the result of a cross between 
Viola cornuta and a garden Pansy, the first 
result of this cross being a small-flowered 
pure white rayless variety, the blossoms of 
which are sweet scented. The raiser named 
this eross Violetta, hence the reason for all 
plants similarly crossed being named “ Vio¬ 
lettas.” I have been growing about a dozen 
kinds for a few years, and have been delighted 
with the beautiful little tufts that have de¬ 
veloped in the course of a season’s growth. 
Last season I raised a batch of seedlings 
that show a more considerable range of colour 
than was formerly the case. Intermediate 
tones of colour are noticeable in several of 
the seedlings. As these dainty little plants 
are so well adapted for the rock garden, 
apart from their other uses, and as they 
maintain a display from late April till the 
end of October, or eveiu-later, tin ’ 
should be apparent to all/—W>V. T 
Fuchsias in the gardeW n. 
those who grow Fuchsias for the d< 


PRIMROSES ON THE DORSET COAST. 
The illustration herewith shows the most 
perfect carpet of Primroses I have ever seen. 
The plants cover a large piece of ground, of 


Primrose time on the 1 tor.set coast. From a photograph by Mr. E. R. Prescott, Uplyme, l>evon. 


which the illustration necessarily only in¬ 
cludes a very small portion. The place in 
which such a feast of Primroses was to be 
seen in the latter 1 (lays 6t March and early in 

Apri! is l^tooTT. 


of growing them in their own garden, beyond, 
perhaps, an odd root or two. It is a fact that 
the same people, when out on holiday, will 
frequently return with bunches gathered from 
some half shady place in a wood, or amongst 
'ation marshy Grass, but they never take up fieri- 
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FRUIT. 

MANAGEMENT OF COLD PEACH- 
HOUSES. 

For many years I regarded these as more 
difficult to manage than those that are heated. 
Many owners of gardens think simply covering 
the trees with glass will ensure a crop. In 
erecting glass-houses their first consideration 
is to do it as cheaply as possible, making the 
roof a fixture, with often insufficient ventila¬ 
tion. Another mistake often made in the 
working of these structures is using them in 
autumn to protect tender things, such as 
Chrysanthemums. It has been said the de¬ 
mand for Chrysanthemums has injured many 
fruit-trees, and is the cause of loss of many 
crops. This I am convinced is so in many 
instances. If growers would but give this a 
little thought many errors would be avoided. 
Compare this treatment with that given to 
trees in the open air. In the open air the 
trees receive every bit of air, which ripens 
the growth. Those under glass often receive 
just the opposite treatment to this, closing 
early in the day to bottle up the sun-heat, to 
keep out frost, and in some instances I have 
known lamps, etc., used. This is not so in¬ 
jurious as keeping the houses close. Such 
treatment when the houses are low and 
narrow is worse than when the structures are 
the reverse. In many cases the trees are apt 
to grow too strong, the wood needing a lot of 
ripening. This is further aggravated by the 
manure-water that drains through the Chrys¬ 
anthemums keeping the roots soft. 

Where the structures are high and well 
ventilated the trees suffer less. The best 
kind of cold fruit-houses is those that can have 
the lights taken off, or be thrown quite open 
during the autumn and winter. In some cases 
the keeping of these close to protect tender 
things during winter and early spring has 
brought the trees too early into flower, and 
both flower and foliage have suffered in the 
spring. This arises most frequently in 
gardens where the glass accommodation is 
limited. The desire to keep a supply of cut 
flowers or a conservatory gay induces the 
anxious gardener to try to do the impossible, 
hence often the fruit crop suffers. 

1 have found the best results are obtained 
from cold Peach-houses by striving to retard 
the flowering of the trees to as late in the 
spring as possible. By so doing the light is 
stronger and nights shorter, giving the flowers 
a better chance to set. In cold springs like 
the past the young tender foliage often suffers, 
especially in houses like the one I now 
manage, the front lights being 10 feet high, 
and movable. Nothing is more detrimental to 
the young foliage in these cold houses than 
early syringing. The chief aim is to keep the 
air as dry as possible in cold, damp weather. 
I seldom syringe or damp the houses till the 
close of May. I always moisten the border 
right to the bottom befere the trees come into 
bloom, then put a good coat of spent Mush¬ 
room manure all over the border to keep in 
the moisture. In this way I never have 
mildew. To keep fly in check the trees are 
sprayed early in the morning, when necessary, 
with an insecticide. 

Where trees are strong every effort should 
be given to ripening the wood, and if root 
lifting is needed this is best done in early 
autumn. The borders should not be rich. 
The more mortar rubbish, etc., used the 
better, as this promotes a hard, firm growth. 
Should the trees need assistance this can be 
given by mulching with manure, cr applying a 
liquid when in full grow th. This is far better 
than having rich borders. Dorset. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Plum-tree leaves unhealthy.—1 should be glad 
to know what should be done to a Victoria Plum 
half of which has gone similar to the pieces sent 
herewith. It showed some situs of it last year. The 
tree is trained against a south wall, and was covered 
with a net during the lime it was in bloom. The 
tree has been planted some years. —H. G. C. 

[The leaves of theJP-ln#n you send have been 
attacked by the dfeeasty lvot0inp silver 
leaf,” which very onejJ wrests JlumHt-trees. 
We know of one case where several Peach- 


trees grown indoors die every year from it. 
It is a common complaint with Plums in cold 
seasons, the fungus being no doubt caused by 
low temperatures injuriously affecting the cel¬ 
lular tissue of the leaves. Try what syringing 
with \ oz. of potassium sulphide in a gallon of 
water will do. A second spraying may be 
needful, but all depends on the hold the 
fungus has on the foliage.] 

Colour In Apple-blossom.— For several 
seasons I have been noticing the colour of the 
bloom of various Apples, and it appears 
strange that this dees not correspond with the 
colour of the fruit. Many are apt to think 
that highly-coloured Apples would have 
richly-coloured flowers. This is net so. I 
have this evening (May 12th) been into our 
orchard, which contains a large number of 
kinds, and selected a dozen, showing that the 
bloom has no relation to the fruit in colour. 
The following six sorts have pale or almost 
white flowers: Worcester Pearmain, Peas- 
good’vS, Tom Putt, Ribston, Kerry Pippin, and 
Scarlet Pearmain. The following six have 
very highly-coloured flowers: King of the 
Pippins, Bramley’s, Ecklinville, Early Codlin, 
Frogincre Prolific, and Lord Huffield. Who 
could have thought that Lord Suffield would 
have the highest-coloured blooms in the 
orchard, while Peasgood’s, Worcester Pear¬ 
main, and Devonshire Quarrenden have 
almost pure white flowers ! Another point is 
that the lateness of the kind has nothing to do 
with the time of blooming, hence Ste.rmer 
Pippin was amongst the .first to open its 
flowers, the same thing holding good with 
Peaches. Few things are more lovely than 
an orchard in full blcom. Many cider Apples 
have highly-coloured flowers. It is not neces¬ 
sary to plant a worthless kind for ernament 
when a choice may be had from the above list, 
all of which are useful.— J. Crook. 

Jargonelle Pears on a north wall.— Two 
years ago, in the Field of May 14th, I called 
attention to an interesting experience in the 
effect of aspect on fruit-growing which I had 
made at the suggestion of a friend. It con¬ 
sisted in planting a Jargonelle Pear, the well- 
known national Pear of Scotland, in an angle 
between the north side of my house and an 
elevated garden wall on the east, 14 feet high. 
The angle was perfectly closed up, and so con¬ 
stituted what may be called a rather dark 
corner. The young tree was planted on the 
wall facing the west, and consequently re¬ 
ceived no sun. One year it bore fourteen 
Pears, but the branches that were trained cn 
the north side of the house have for the last 
two years come into full bearing, although the 
only sun they can receive is for a few hours in 
the very early morning. Last year the 
branches facing the north bore several Pears, 
and I had much pleasure in the anticipation of 
testing their merits, but although within a 
few inches of a window of an occupied rcom, 
on gathering them I found that every cne had 
been perforated by the tits, and, of course, 
could not he kept. Being on the house, I did 
not think it necessary to protect them by en¬ 
closing them in muslin bags, as with all the 
other Pears in my garden, amounting to 
several hundred, or otherwise they are de¬ 
stroyed by birds. This year the branches on 
the north are profusely covered with bloom. 
I shall endeavour to protect the Pears by 
various means from their destructive enemies. 
It appears to me from this experiment that a 
Jargonelle Pear may be in many cases use¬ 
fully employed to cover a north wall, as the 
Pears last year grew to full size, although 
they were not given the opportunity of pro¬ 
perly ripening. Under any circumstances the 
beauty of the flowers would be fully acknow- 
ledged.—W. B. Tkgetmeier, in Field. 

Cropping Vines (Quadroon). — You omit to tell 
us the most important point —viz., the length of the 
rod. As a general mle, a. hunch on each spur is a 
very heavy crop, and disaster will follow in time. 
If one third of these bunches were taken olf, the 
hunches being of moderate size, what is left would 
be a moderate crop, say an average of one pound of 
fruit to every foot of rod. Overcropping is a sure 
cause of shanking 


Index to Volume XXVII -The binding cover* 
(price is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3|d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Tuberous Begonias that 
were started early should now be ready for the 
flowering pots; probably some plants may 
have made some progress and have already 
been potted.. Very large plants may be grow n 
in 8-inch pots, and good specimens in 7-mch, 
or even 6-inch pots. A good compost is loam 
of a turfy character, two-thirds, one-third 
leaf-mould, and enough sharp sand to keep it 
open. Good drainage is necessary, and rather 
firm potting. Grow in a light position rather 
lightly shaded. Keep up a moist atmosphere 
without syringing the plants. This can easily 
he done by damping floors two or three times 
a day in bright weather. As soon as the 
flowers begin to expand move to the conser¬ 
vatory. Form into groups interspersed with 
Ferns or other flne-foliaged plants. There is 
a dwarf-growing striped Japanese Grass 
(Carex japonica), which fills in well between 
such plants. Smallish plants of Asparagus 
Sprengeri form an interesting base for flower¬ 
ing plants of dwarf habit. This Asparagus is 
easily raised from seeds, and keeps in condi¬ 
tion a long time. Primula obeonica is a very 
useful plant to form groundwork beneath 
other plants. We have, a lot of this, which 
has been used in this way for more than a 
year, and if left undisturbed the seeds drop 
about and grow freely, so that there is no 
trouble to work up stock. The seeds do not 
retain their vitality long. I had some trouble 
in getting the seeds to grow when I used to 
buy seeds, but with new seeds there is no diffi¬ 
culty. I raised more than a hundred plants 
last year from one pod only, so there is 
not much trouble to save seeds. There is now 
a good deal of variety in colour. I have never 
worried about the poisonous nature of the 
plant, but I suppose it takes a good deal to 
poison a gardener, especially if he is kept in 
training by hard work. One of the sweetest 
summer climbers for a cool conservatory is 
Mandevilla suaveolens. It does best in a large 
house, where it can ramble about in the roof, 
and if the lights are left open in the summer 
all night, as they ought to be, it will find its 
way outside, and flower freely in the open air. 
The most possible should be done now with 
hanging-baskets. Have them large, and fill 
with useful flowering stuff that will add bright¬ 
ness to the upper part of the house. If there 
is a cool, shady spot in the conservatory that 
will be the place for the herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias, which are now coming into flower. 

Stove. —Winter-blooming stuff in small pots 
is being shifted on, and a considerable 
number of neat little plants will be required 
in 5-incli pots for table. These will include 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Pandanus Veitehi, Cala- 
diums, Cyperus alternifolius variegatus. 
Asparagus plumosus nanus, Maiden-hair and 
other Ferns, and Cocos and Kentia Palms. 
Small plants in thumbs are sometimes useful 
as a change. No one likes to see this same 
style of decoration continually. Little golden 
Ferns in thumb-pots, Lomaria gikba and 
Isolepis gracilis, a pretty little Madeira 
Grass, make charming little cushions of green 
on the cloth when grown in thumbs, as the 
pets are quite hidden, and there are other 
little.things which suggest themselves to the 
gardener or decorator who thinks. Use mois¬ 
ture freely in the atmosphere and shade. 

Orchard house. —If there are any green or 
black-fly, which is not likely where the 
syringe has been freely used, use the 
vaperiser. This will make sure work, and in¬ 
sects on Peach or other trees must have no 
close time. Do a little more thinning if re¬ 
quired. A mulch of good compost will be use¬ 
ful now. Close at 4 o’clock with a damp at¬ 
mosphere, and give a little night air, just 
enough to set up circulation. 

R08C8 In pot8. —The plants potted up from 
the ground last autumn may take a larger pot 
now if they have done well. These have, of 
course, been grown cool, as they will not force 
till established. Most of the plants will be in 
flower more or less, and a shift now will en¬ 
courage growth, and they will continue bloom¬ 
ing up to the autumn, and be well established 
for work during the winter. Liberty doe 9 
well undetjUiis kincj of treatment, and most 
of the'Hybrid Teas will do under similar con* 
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ditions. Roses do well in Kettering loam, 
with a little manure added, and when grown 
in good loam it is wonderful how little trouble 
the insects give. 

Early vinery.— Continue the feeding, in a 
modified form it may be, till the colour has 
been laid on, and the marks of the hammer 
can be seen on the berries, and they carry a 
heavy bloom. Such Grapes when met with 
give pleasure to an old Grape-grower. There 
were good Grape-growers many years ago— 
not so many as there are now, of course— 
and there were not the same advantages, espe¬ 
cially in the way of plant food. Do not 
make a dust. Keep down sub-laterals, espe¬ 
cially if they are inclined to grow rampant. 
The old leaves, if healthy, will carry on the 
work without excitement. Very late rooting, 
at least the rooting caused by young growth, 
is of no advantage. Give a mulch of straw 
over the border inside to keep down evapora¬ 
tion and prevent dust rising. A little air 
should be left on all night, but fires will 
hardly be wanted now. It may be necessary 
by-and-bye to keep out wasps, and the open 
lights can then be covered with canvas or 
hexagon netting. 

Tomatoes under glass. The time to 
feed is when the fruits are set and swelling ; 
but do not overdo it, as cracked fruits are not 
appreciated anywhere. A mulch of manure is 
a cheap way of giving nourishment, and we 
seldom use any other when planted in the 
border. When in pots something more is re¬ 
quired. 

Plants In the house. Trumpet Lilies are 
easily grown, and other Lilies, such as aura- 
tum, are done well by some amateurs; but 
the scent is too powerful in a confined space. 
Even in the conservatory, when several plants 
are in bloom, the odour is too much for some 
people. Pelargoniums and Calceolarias are 
now bright, and Palms are always useful. 

- Outdoor garden.— Things are backward, 
but most of the beds and borders have been 
filled with suitable plants, and now comes in 
the work of pegging down and staking, 
according to the habit of each, or to meet the 
object in view. The time was when geome¬ 
trical patterns were filled with low-growing 
plants, and these were kept low by pegging 
and pinching. For a time this gave satisfac¬ 
tion, but as might have been foreseen, it was 
overdone, and then taller plants were dotted 
about, and beds of Carinas, Castor-oils, and 
other fine foliaged plants were used. Now w'e 
have gone back to the rdd English garden, 
which is chiefly furnished with hardy plants, 
and, I fancy, this will stay for some time, be¬ 
cause there are many ways of using them. 
There are plants suitable for massing on the 
lawn, and though this is claimed as a modern 
idea, it is really going hack past the middle cf 
the last century. Surface stirring is better 
than watering in a general way, though newly- 
planted things may require water; but I 
would rather employ the labour in deepening 
and improving the soil than in watering. 
Where Mignonette is sown among Roses the 
plants should be severely thinned. Harrison’s 
Musk makes rather a pretty ground work in a 
moist bed for Lobelia Queen Victoria. Roses 
are backward, and must be guarded from in¬ 
sects. 

Fruit garden.— With very thin crops of 
Plums and Apricots there will be an excess of 
young wood that will soon have to be dealt 
with. Any well placed young shoots should 
be laid in,’ ancl all the breast wood shortened 
to four leaves to form spurs. All suckers 
should be cleared, and cut out as near the 
point of origin as possible. There will not be 
more than half a crop of Gooseberries and 
Currants, and there is a tendency to make 
strong growth, which ought to be thinned. 
Deal with caterpillars very promptly. A 
dressing of Hellebore powder, either dry or 
in water, will generally meet the case. Dis¬ 
bud Peaches and Figs, and outdoor Vines 
should be gone over, and the shoots thinned. 
With a severe frost whilst the Apples were in 
bloom the crop will be thin. The larvae 
of the codlin-moth have otofikbly in mrnik in¬ 
stances been dealt with.yThis# whd£ijd^ke 
using poisons may use oneof Tne pgtrpleum 
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but will probably cost a little more. For 
Peaches there is nothing better than Tobacco- 
powder. 

Vegetable garden. —Tomatoes may safely 
go out now. If the site has been recently dug 
make it firm by treading. Give the plants 
plenty of room, and keep them free from sur¬ 
plus side-shoots. Mulch with manure to save 
watering. Plant Vegetable Marrows or trans¬ 
plant any plants which have been raised out¬ 
side. Ridge Cucumbers may have similar 
treatment. Peg out the shoots as they grow. 
A peg here and there will answer. Fill all 
spare pits and frames with something useful. 
Green Ginger for preserving is not much 
grown now. If a pit can be given up to it the 
little plants may go out now. Plant in good 
soil on a bed of leaves which have been used 
for another purpose previously. When we 
grew it we grew our stock plants in large 
pots. Sow Endive and Turnips freely now*. 
Both these crops are rather uncertain early 
In the season, but will be more likely to stand 
now. Keep the hoe going when the surface is 
dry. Thin all young crops in good time. 
Potatoes will grow now, and should be 
cleaned and earthed up, scattering a little 
artificial manure alongside the rows before 
earthing up. Plant out Brussels Sprouts, 
Leeks, and early Celery. E. Hobday. 


TBS COMXHG WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

June 11th. We are now’ making an effort to 
finish the bedding out. The weather should 
be safe now' for Heliotropes, Begonias, and 
subtropicals. A few things are always kept in 
reserve, as sometimes a plant or two may die 
or be broken off by a careless workman when 
using the hoe, and we always have a stock of 
late-sown Asters to fill in, if required. We 
have planted a large bed of Asters in reserve 
beds for supplying flowers for cutting. Ostrich 
Feather Asters are nice for cutting. 

June 12th .—Made up several Mushroom 
ridges in the shade of a wall. We believe in 
mixing a little loam with the manure for the 
w'ork. It saves time and labour, and such 
beds bear well. Older beds in benring are 
watered freely, some stimulant being in the 
water. A handful of salt in a three-gallon 
can of water is a good stimulant to be given 
occasionally. Peas are being sown freely. 
Late Marrows are still being sown, but the 
lust sowing of these will be made within the 
next fortnight. 

June. 13th .—Grape thinning in late house is 
being pushed forward, and sublaterals pinched 
to one leaf. The young growth of Peaches 
under glass has been tied in, and the thinning 
of the fruits finished. The crop is regulated 
according to the strength of the trees, and the 
feeding also bears some relation to the load 
carried. Planted out Celery. Prepared 
more trenches. Salad plants, such as Let¬ 
tuces, Endive, Radishes. Corn Salad, etc., are 
sown to meet the demand. 

June Ijth .—Sowed more French Beans, and 
earthed up the earlier crops. The only limit 
to the use of mulch is the manure supply, 
which is, unfortuilately, limited. Planted out 
Cauliflowers, and sowed Turnips on north 
border. These borders are very useful now. 
All the spare frames have been filled with 
Cucumbers and other things. In some cases 
for Melons the manure has been renewed. 
Planted out Basil raised under glass. 

June 15th .—We are still giving close atten¬ 
tion to Peach-trees on walls, especially as re¬ 
gards insects. The only remedy we have used 
yet is Tobacco-powder, and it has proved as 
effective as it has done in previous years. 
The syringe and engine will be brought to 
bear now, us we shall not overlook the ap¬ 
proach of red-spider. Earthed up late 
Potatoes, and thinned Spinach Beet. 

June 16th .—We are pushing forward the 
potting of the Chrysanthemums. We have 
given up showing, and our principal object is 
to have plenty of flowers for cutting and a few 
well-grown plants of different sizes for decora¬ 
tion. Some are grown in 6-inch pots, and are 


stopped several times. Gave the beds of 
Roses a soaking of liquid-manure. Pinks 
ate beautiful now. We shall soon think of 
taking cuttings or pipings. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 

Gardener’s right to remove bedding 
plants.— Can I legally claim plants which I have 
brought for my use on the premises where I am 
employed as private gardener? My employer buys 
no bedding plants, bub expects the flower beds to 
look well. 1 should like to know if 1 can take them 
away, if he will not allow me for them when I 
leave his service?—E. W. 

[No ; I do not think you can make any such 
claim. Whatever is planted in the ground be¬ 
comes the property of your employer. The 
fact that you, without consulting hint, have 
purchased plants yourself does not make any 
difference. The presumption is that your em¬ 
ployer pays you a certain salary to keep his 
garden in order. If that salary does not 
suffice, or if he requires you to purchase 
plants, or do work beyond what lie pays you 
for, you are not obliged to do either. Have 
you represented to him clearly that you have 
had to buy your bedding plants, and that the 
arrangement is an ifnfair one to you? I 
cannot understand an employer refusing to 
listen to proper representations on a matter 
of this sort.— Barrister.] 

Garden fences - Kindly inform me what the law 
is concerning garden fences? 1 have always under¬ 
stood that the fence belongs to the garden in which 
the point of nail conus. 1 am now informed the re¬ 
verse is the case viz., that the fence belongs to the 
garden in which the palings are nailed on. ThiB 
latter seems to nie the most reasonable, otherwise 
one lias to get permission to repair. - K. II. 

[When you speak of “fences” you appear 
to mean wooden palings ; but these are not 
the only description of garden fences, and 
there is no special branch of law applicable to 
them alone. They fall under the general law 
applicable to all fences, and where any ques¬ 
tion arises as to which of two neighbours 
whose gardens are separated by a wooden 
fence is the owner of that fence, the matter 
(in the absence of proof to the contrary) would 
bo decided in favour of the one who could 
prove that his soil had been displaced in order 
to support the posts upon which the palings 
are nailed. I do not know whether you are 
merely asking this question out of academic 
interest, but if not, and you can give me the 
details of any dispute in which you are in¬ 
terested (such details to include a history of 
the fence) I will reply further, with special 
reference to the case. Barrister.] 


BIRD8. 

TWO dead canaries (William Clark). In¬ 
flammation of the bowels was the cause of 
death in both birds. This may have arisen 
from their having taken a violent chill from 
exposure to a cold current of air or sudden 
change in temperature, or the internal organs 
may have been put out of gear through the 
birds having been allowed to partake of un¬ 
suitable food, as sugar, rxveet eake, or egg 
food may have been given with a too liberal 
hand. It is quite right to give breeding birds 
some egg fowl, but care must be exercised not 
to give an undue quantity, or the result is 
often derangement of the internal organs. 
The best diet for canaries at this season of 
the year is good, sound Canary-seed as a 
staple, to which may he added every other day 
a small quantity of German Rape—about half a 
teaspoonful. A piece of Apple may be given 
from time to time, and Watercress, Cnick- 
weed, or Groundsel daily, in small quantities. 
Inga-seed may be given in small quantities 
when birds are breeding, hut should, as a rule, 
be carefully avoided, although those birds 
having the’range of a garden aviary may be 
allowed to indulge in more stimulating food 
than those confined to cages. Nothing could 
have saved these birds, for. unless the com¬ 
plaint from which they suffered he taken in 
hand at the very commencement, there is no 
cure. Grit-sand for the birds to pick over 
should always be supplied, while nothing is 
better to keep them in good health than a 
piece of cuttle-fish bone, placed between the 
wires of -t|he:cape, foif jt*i|em .nihhl.e at.— 
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OORRE8PON DENCE. 

Questions , —Queries and answers are inserted in ' 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents folloio these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Corresjwn- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be \ 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot j 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. j 

N aming fruit —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
t'n different stage* of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jr mi , 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe amt other ■ i 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are I 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three ] 
specimens of each kitid should be sent We can undertake I 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when j 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. I 

Roses with green centres (.1. E. Dauncey).— 
While this mul form a tion is peculiar to certain varic- , 
ties, it may he brought ajxiut owing to a check of j 
some kind which the plants receive, such, for in¬ 
stance, as spring frosts or overdoses of manure. We 
fear there will be many malformed buds this year 
owing to the late frosts and the cold, cutting winds. | 
Where possible to detect these green centred flowers, l 
it is a good plan to remove them and encourage the 
Bmailer buds, which may be more perfect. 

Plants for bed (H 7 . S.).—The best carpeting 
plants for a bed of dwarf Roses are Tufted Pansies. 
These will bloom through the summer, and their 
beautiful soft colours contrast charmingly with the 
blossoms of the Roses. They may be raised from 
seed sown in February or March for blooming in the 
current year, while from cuttings taken in July, 
using the young growths from the base, good plants 
will be obtained for furnishing the bed the ensuing 
spring, an 1 at such a trifling cost as to be within 
the reach of everyone. | 

Clematises dying (S. G .).—Very probably your 
newly-purchased Clematises had been grafted, and 
were probably imperfectly united, or perhaps bad 
been grown on rapidly in heat, arid the shoots were 
too weak to withstand cold. The plants usually thrive 
well in ordinary garden soil, especially if it is deeply 
dug and there is mixed with it some well decayed 
manure. If kept in pots the compost should be two- 
thirds of sweet turfy loam, with the remainder of 
old hot-bed manure,'leaf-soil, and sand. They like 
firm potting. If you get other plants from a 
nursery ask for those on their own roots. 

Shifting Lily of the Valley (.i.V-You had 
better give your growing Lilies of the Valley occa¬ 
sionally liberal liquid-manure waterings to induce 
them to make strong leafage, as the stronger the 
leaves the stronger will be the crowns, and only 
stout crowns produce fine flowers. But if you prefer 
to lift them, do so after the leafage has died down. 
Lily of the Valley likes a little shade, and also a 
soil prepared by deep trenching and liberal manur¬ 
ing. Then in replanting put in all the stoutest 
crowns first, planting at 3 inches apart, following 
with the weaker ones. The former may produce > 
flowers the next spring, but the latter will not for 
u year or two longer. 

Spring-flowering perennials (Annie Stewart). 
— We are not quite sure what you mean, as the 
majority of perennials do not flower within the 
ordinary limits of “ spring.” When you speak of 
“ perennials ” we take it you exclude such bulbous 
plants as Tulips, Daffodils, Bluebells, or Seillas, and 
the like, all valuable in their season. If the flowers 
are required for home decoration, you will find 
TiOndon Pride, double white Arabis, Tufted Pansies 
in great variety, Trollius or Globe-flowers, Lily of 
the Valley. Polyanthuses, St. Brigid Anemones, Flag 
Irises, single Pyrethrums, perennial Cornflowers all 
very useful. These are closely followed by Pamnics, 
Lupins, and many others. lenten Roses in shade 
and Marsh Marigolds in wet ground are also valu¬ 
able. 

Pyramidal Mignonette (F .).—To secure those 
very fine spikes of Mignonette seen in the market it 
is needful to obtain the finest strain of the Giant 
Red Pyramidal, or what is also known as Machet. 
Pots of the size known as 48 s should be filled with a 
compost consisting of two-parts turfy-loam, the rest 
being old hot-bed manure, old leaf soil, and sand. 
Kill the pots firmly nearly to the top, make the sur¬ 
face level, then with the point of a finger make in 
the soil some seven or eight shallow holes, drop a 
sound seed, not a light or white one, into each hole; 
fill it up with fine soil, water, and stand in a frame 
near the glass to make growth. Do that first week 
in September. When strong, thin out the plants to 
three in each pot, and grow them on near the glass 
in a cool-house or frame all the winter. In the spring 
give a little weak liquid-manure occasionally. 

Building a rockery (Blair). — We are briefly 
replying to your questions seriatim for the moment, 
as you have omitted some important particulars, the 
answers to which should be helpful to you. You 
may therefore regard it to your advantage to supply 
the following items;—(1) What is the position? (2) 
What is the rock or stone to be employed^ (3) What 
is the subsoil? (An JtenT naturally aiffeeiing the 
drainage). (4) Is the Ipsitiafi aheltetel 'hi exposed? 
Replying to your queriiVaJ PbeY staridLtliJMime for 
building is optional, and you may sfcam at once or 


when you feel disposed. As to planting the rockery. 
! this rather depends upon the material, and estab¬ 
lished pot- plants may be planted over an extended 
period. Tbe rockery should first be built with due 
regard to the plants you desire to employ, and tIn- 
planting constitutes the final operation. For 
example, a mossy Saxifrage or an Aubrietia would 
require ample room, and a minute Saxifrage the 
merest crevice, a-. d so forth. If the natural soil is 
heavy, drainage such as you suggest would be most 
helpful. Please give a few more particulars, and we 
will help you all we can. 

Scale on Asparagus The insect on the 

stems of vour Asparagus plumosus is what is known 
as scale. It is a species of Coccus, of which there 
are many. Even where treatment and culture are 
of the highest, it is only possible to keep down the 
pest by constant washing and cleansing of plants. 
You should first have the stems gently scraped, lay¬ 
ing the plants, if in pots, on their sides on a table, 
on which newspapers are spread. Then they should 
be taken out-of-doors, or on a stone or brick floor, 
where they can be thoroughly cleansed by the aid of 
a soft brush and plenty of strong soapy water, then 
well syringed with clear water. Then, if some scale 
still remains, touch these over with a small brush 
dipped in spirits of wine. 

Small front garden '(Ivy, Kendal). We think 
you cannot do better than plant in the autumn 
such Narcissi as Horstkldi, princeps, ornalus, and 
Emperor, and when planted at 5 inches deep carpet 
the whole of the ground with Forget-me-not or 
coloured Polyanthuses. This would ensure a spring 
display for a long period. By lifting, when flowering 
was done, the Forget-me-nots or Polyanthus, and 
transferring these to a reserve plot without disturb¬ 
ing the Narcissi alsne named, room would be made 
for massing tuberous Begonias, interspersed with 
Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, etc., for flowering 
through the summer and autumn months. Or you 
may plant Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Petunias, 
Fuchsias, etc., which may be less expensive. The 
Begonias may be lifted and dried in autumn and 
stored away in a frost-proof place would do for 
another year, or, indeed, many years. Tufted 
Pansies are also good for keeping up a continuous 
display. Some good hanging plants are Campanula 
isophylla Mayi (blue), C. i. alba (white), Aubrietia 
Dr. Mules (violet), double white Arabis, Campanula 
mural is (pale blue), Saxifraga apiculata (primrose- 
yellow), Saxifraga Wallaeei (white), Alyssuni snxatile 
(yellow), Androsaee lanuginosa (white and pink), and 
Saponaria ocymoides (pink). 

Hard water (£.).—Hard water cheeks the growth 
of plants, especially where these are growing under 
glass. Soft water is by far the best for any kind 
of vegetation. It is not possible to grow for more 
than a short time such plants as Azaleas, Heaths, 
or Camellias with the aid of hard water only. Com¬ 
mon washing soda, used at the rate of J lb. to 36 
gallons of water, previously dissolving the soda in hot 
water, softens it if allowed to stand twenty-four 
hours, and often acts as a stimulant to the plants. 
Water is easily softened in this way by the aid of 
two ordinary petroleum casks, first burning the in¬ 
side of each to remove taint of the oil. The 
sediment which sinks to the bottom ought not to 
be used. Where a larger quantity is required Anti- 
ealcaire, commonly called milk of lime, gives the 
least trouble in preparation: 1 lb. will he sufficient 
for 250 gallons of water. All that is required is to 
dissolve the powder in the bulk of water by stirring 
it well, when the chalk will be precipitated to the 
bottom of the tank and the water rendered soft. 
Even if lime in excess be added to chalk-water, the 
water becomes turbid, ami the carbonate of lirnc, 
formerly held in solution, is precipitated, rendering 
the whole soft. In this way ordinary quirk-lime is 
valuable as a softening agent. Water that is hard 
is all the better if exposed as much as possible to the 
full blaze of the sun. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Nail-galls on Lime-trees (Mrs. Lindsay).— 
The growths on the Lime-tree-leaves you send are 
galls, commonly known as nail-galls. They are 
caused by a very small mite (Phytopus tiliic). To 
destroy the pest,, gather the infested leaves and burn 


Peach leaves blistered (Mrs. O'Connor ).—The 
only known remedy is to pick off the leaves or that 
! portion of them which is affected before the blisters 
j become big. As the weather gets warmer the trees 
will cease to produce such leaves, and the growth 
will be quite healthy, though some seasons the 
1 damage done is sufficient to quit^min the crop. The 
! best remedy of all is to plant the trees on walls 
that are not exposed to cold winds, or to protect 
them in some way -such as with fish-netting. A 
glass coping fixed on the wall just before the trees 
come into flower, removing this again in June, has 
also been found to prevent the leaves becoming 
blistered. 

Black Currant mite (('. II. Saunders and 
Rugby).—Yc*: your Currants have been attacked by 
the inite, which lives in the buds, which swell and 
become rounded, but never open. When the mite is 
first noticed, and there are only a few swollen buds 
on each bush, the attack may be checked by pick¬ 
ing them off and burning them, and cases have 
occurred where this has stamped out the pest. In 
most eases, however, this is useless, and the best 
way is to pull up the bushes and burn them. Do not 
plant other bushes on the same ground for two years. 
When buying new bushes make sure that you ob¬ 
tain them from a source which is not in any way 
I contaminated by the mite. 

Vine-leaves unhealthy (S.). — Your Vine-leaves, 
judging by the sample sent, are badly infested with 
red-spider—a very minute insect, which generally 
preys upon the undersides of the leaves, and ab¬ 
sorbs the sap or chlorophyll, thus causing brown 
spots to appear, and, generally, thinness of leaf apd 


a pallid hue. We should imagine you have kept the 
house too hot and dry. Your best course will be to 
make up a solution of milk and sulphur, and paint 
the hot water pipes to cause them t<i emit a strong 
smell of sulphur. Also get some short and partially 
warmed stable-dung and mulch the border inside 
under the Vines. 

Failure of Peaches (Y.).— The Peaches are 
affected by mildew, which has injured the skin of 
the fruit, i nd caused them to crack. This is not 
an uncommon disease, and is usually found on badly- 
nourished trees. Sometimes both the fruit and 
foliage are attacked; in other cases the fruit, or, 
perhaps, the leaves only suffer. It is found most 
frequently on trees with roots in a sour, wet, and 
unwholesome soil; though, on the other hand, it 
may arise from extreme dryness. When it appears 
on healthy, well-nourished trees, it has been caused 
by cold currents of air blowing through the trees; 
at any rate, a cheek of some kind must have been 
given." The spoies of various forms of mildew, or 
fungus, are always present in the atmosphere, ready 
to attack any plant or tree predisposed to the 
disease. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus-beds (.V.)—No doubt you are re¬ 
joiced to be able to cut Asparagus from two year-old 
plants, but there can be little doubt that you-are 
in danger of killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. Asparagus growers rarely cut stems until the 
third year—second year from planting-that the roots 
may become established. Of course, in cutting stems 
so iuird so early you are doing much to weaken the 
roots, whilst leaving all the growth for two years 
does so much to strengthen them. You had better 
cease cutting at oucc. 

Diseased Tomato (T.).-Thc fruit sent shows 
what is called the black spot. There is no better 
remedy found than in gathering all such diseased 
fruits the moment seen and burning them. We have 
no doubt it is caused by some form of minute fungus 
settling on the bloom, as it almost invariably shows 
itself just oil the points of the fruits. The air of the 
house, should be kept as dry as possible by ample 
ventilation, and where there are hot-water pipes, 
getting them hot and coating them with a wash of 
sulphur and milk. The disease you call the “ droops,” 
or the flagging fungus, is one that seems difficult to 
overcome. No plant a (fee ted should be kept one 
moment. Never leave either leaves or any other 
portion of the plants lying about in a house, as this 
all helps to breed impure air. 


8H0RT REPLIES. 


J. Cmrell .—See article on “ Red-spider on Vines” in our 

issue of May 5, p. 125. - Amateur.- The best way is to 

dig them out with an old knife, then fill up the space with 

good soil and scatter a few Grass seeds over iU-- Hortvs. 

—Impossible to assign any reason without seeing the t rees 
and knowing something as to the state of the border, etc, 

- Raison. The seedlings have been far too thick, and 

have been allowed to get dry at some time, while the soil 
seems very unsuitable, having no body in it. — F. R .— 
Secure t he sendees of a good nioleeatchcr. who will very 
soon rid your garden of the moles. C. Rot. “The 
Book of t he Honey Bee,” by C. Harrison', John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, 1/indon, and ‘‘The Honey Bee*? by T. W. 
Cowaii, Honlston and Sons, Paternoster-square.— — 
Rusticity. We can find no trace of any insects in the soil 
you send. 1). S. Thompson.— 1 Consult one of the many 
Chrysanthemum catalogues which are now issued. 
Amateur.- Pulling the flower stalks will certainly do 
harm. Cutting them off would have caused no injury, 
but the best way is to leave them alone until they become 
thoroughly ripened and fall away naturally.- Hu. 
Thorpe.- See reply to “Violet” re “Double White Nar¬ 
cissus failing to open” in our issue of June 2, p. 1SS. — 
Novice, Hants.- Any annuals you may care for will 
answer the purpose, "but. we should much prefer to mulch 
t he trees well with rot ten manure, and in this way assist 
the fruit, if there is a crop. Chas. M. Cradoek.—iivt 
Shaw 's “ Market Gardening’* from this office, jiost free for 
Is. ljd.- North Role. 1, What is known as sandy clay 
and would do well for mixing with your other soil fc r 
Roses and Carnations. 2, l»oks more like ironstone. 3, 
Of no value for Asparagus or < ’arnations -more suited for 
such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, hardy Heaths, fiv. — 
Constant Reader. See reply to “Nemo” re “Growing 
Melons” in our issue of May 26, p. 170. Please read our 
rules as to sending name and address when any queries 

are asked. -MV.v/ Shannon. - Not soot, and we should 

say of no value whatever. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


N&meB Of plants. Deep. - 1, Anrhusa italie.a: 2, 
Veronica spicata ; 3, Seed not recognised. — //. Millett. 

The Common Hawthorn. Of course, there are slight 
differences, seeing that so many plants are raised from 
seed.— A. E. 1, The common Butterwort (Pinguieula 
vulgaris) ; 2, Saxifraga Cotyledon.— //. E. A .— 1, Chcir- 
anthus alpinus ; 2, Phlox suhulata ; 3, Saxifraga nniscoides 
atropurpurea.— C .—The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata): 2, Ivy-leaved Toad-tlax (Linnria Cymbalaria). 

- S. R. //.—Genista hispanica.-IP.—Ornithogalum 

nutans.-IP. T. The double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxi¬ 

fraga granulata fi.-pl.); 2, Antherieum variegatum (syn. 

Chlorophytum datum variegatum).- B.— Creep! n** 1 

.Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia); 2, The Maiden’s Wreai h 

(Francoa'ramosa).- S.— Spiraeaprunifolia fl.-pl. ; 2, The 

Common Maple (Acer cam pest re); 3, Arabis albida ; 4, 

Woodruff (Asperula odorata).- T. R. IP.—Scorpion 

Senna (Coronilla Emerus). — - B. and M. R .—The 

Feather Hyacinth (Muscari coniosum monstrosum).- 

T. II. ami R. Greening.— The White Beam-tree (Peru* 

Aria).- F. L.— 1, Cytisuspurpureus; 2, Cytisus Ardoini; 

I 3, Erica nrborPp ; 4," The Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier 

canadensis).-IsHfi/d.—1, ’Double Meadow Saxifrage 

(Saxifraga granulata f -pi.) 2, ibeiis correadolia ; 3, 

1 Corydalis Intcft-MrBhfox* cahadensife. 
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FRUIT, 

A LATE SEASON. 

An exceptionally late season will be the ver 
ilict. on the early part of 1906, for the long 
continuation of frost all through April and 
the early part of May kept things in check, 
and the nights are still cold, the glass this 
morning (June 5th). indicating 4 degs. of 
frost some time during the night. We shall 
he better off for fruit than I bargained for, 
late flowering Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
having set well, and there also appears to be 
a vpry fair Apple set. Strawberries will be 
late, the early blooms both in the expanded 
and partially open stage being alike black 
cued. Uur late sort, Givon’s Late Prolific, is | 
quite safe, as it is much later coming into ! 
flower. In the case of trees and shrubs, 
whether likely to lie cut by frost or influenced 
in their development by a spell of cold 
weather, the effect of the season is quite as 
marked as with the fruits. As an instance of 
wry late development. I enclose twigs of 
Asimina triloba, always the latest in leafage. . 
cither indigenous or exotic, but this year de¬ 
cidedly later than usual. Anything tender in j 
the way of tree or shrub life, from the huge 
specimen of Pteroearya to young plants of 
Choisya ternata, planted last autumn in the 
«*pen, are badly nipped, the foliage of the 
latter resembling that of a Peach or Plum 
badly affected with an attack of the " yellows,*’ 
and hardly any flowers will expand. On 
the wall only a lew shoots are touched. It is, 
by the way. rather interesting to recall the 
fact that so lately as in the early seventies the 
Mexican Orange-flower was classed and j 
treated as a plant for the stove or interim 1 - j 
diate house. F. Burrell. ; 


FRUIT CROPS. 

Now that one is able to form a definite 
opinion regarding the fruit crops it may in¬ 
terest many readers to know that Apples and 
Morello Cherries will be the only two kinds { 
of fruit of which there is likely to be an 
abundance with me this season. Sweet 
Cherries on walls are average, crops, and 
orchard standards are carrying about half the 
quantity of fruit they should do. Pears are 
barely half a crop, some few trees excepted, 
and the larvae of the Pear-midge are very 
plentiful, evidence of which is plainly visible 
in the swollen condition of numbers of the 
fruits. Plums are almost a failure, and this 
must, be ascribed not ^o much to frost as to 
loss of buds. I never in the whole course of 
my experience saw 1 such havoc wrought by the 
birds before, the bullfinch being the principal 
offender, and it will take some of the trees 
more than one season to »ecover from the ter¬ 
rible denudation cf wood as well as blossom 
buds which they underwent. Some of the j 
branches have not a single shoot on them, 
such a clearance did they make of the buds, j 
and yet some would have us believe that nil J 
this is to the benefit of tfr£~"trees as well as . 
ourselves. [In spite of fcptgifiV 1 
and Apricots are scarce, adH-miVter hqg^eerh ! 


and still is, troublesome on the foliage of 
the former. Turning to bush fruits, Goose¬ 
berries are an average crop, and Red and 
White Currants abundant. Black Currants, 
owing to “ big bud,” will be about half a crop, 
but the bushes are making more luxuriant 
growth than they have done for some time 
past, t >f Raspberries I can only say that, at 
present they look most, promising. The yield 
of Strawberries is likely to be a good one, 
judging bv appearances, end the forwnrdest 
fruits dii the plants set out last August are 
about half grown, the variety being Royal 
Sovereign. After such ail abundant bios 
soniing, Plums excepted, the results are dis¬ 
appointing. Growth, too, is backward, more 
warmth and sunshine being sadly needed. Uf 
rain we have had enough for the present, the 
soil being moist for some distance down. No 
doubt when real summer weather does set in 
growth will be rapid, and where much hardy 
fruit, is grown the energies of the grower will 
he taxed to the utmost to keep pace with the 
many and varied items then demanding at 
tention. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit buds and birds - 1 er» i l*»y a small 
branch oft a Looseberrv bush, similar to a very 
great number m the garden, with only one or two 
buds, which have developed, as in tills ease. Many 
branehes are quite bare, but when you break them 
they are not dead; some will have the hud at the 
point yrowing and all the rest bare. I should he 
greatly obliged if, through your paper, you would 
tell me the cause, arid, if possible, a remedy'.'' The 
buds do not. seem to be eaten out by birds, as 1 
thought at first had been the case. - Inqi.irkmui. 

[The buds have certainly been destroyed In- 
birds. In December, or even earlier, you 
should have stretched some pieces of thread 
among the branches, and at the same time 
syringed the bushes with a mixture of lime 
and soot. If this fails, then the only thing 
you can do is to protect ttie bushes with fish 
netting.] 

Injury to Strawberry blooms -For tin- 
second year in succession all the first blooms mi 
my Koval Sovereign Strawberries have gone like the 
enclosed. Last year I attributed it to un un¬ 
doubtedly severe frost, for all my neighbours suf¬ 
fered likewise. This year 1 think it is from the 
bitter cold winds and nights after some days of 
extra warmth in the first week in May. Dozens ot 
blooms have been picked off. about 150 plants, and 
they not old. Will it be best to root up when 
fruiting is over and plant runners? My lease is up 
at Michaelmas, and I am not desirous of much 
trouble, wishing also not to denude the ground. My 
plants, too, have singularly little foliage this year, 
and no doubt- want of protection has helped to 
spoil the blooms. -Oakley. 

[The Strawberry blooms with blackened 
centres sent by you are precisely identical 
with the frosted blooms seen elsewhere this 
spring in such unhappy profusion. In some 
exposed positions, especially on damp ground, 
all early flowers have been similarly injured. 
Royal Sovereign is a first-rate Strawberry, but 
one that has the demerit of throwing up scanty 
leafage, so that the expanded blooms are much 
exposed. Some other varieties have denser 
leafage, and also are later in throwing up 
flowers. Such varieties as Latest of All, 
Givon’s Late Prolific, Waterloo, and some 


others, may escape harm whore earlier ones 
suffer much. It is advised in the case of 
early Strawberry bloom to have at. baud dry 
straw litter to lay over the plants at night, 
removing it each morning. We do know that 
bloom buds quite unopened had their centres 
blackened in that stage. Seeing your lease 
expires at Michaelmas it would be of little 
use to put in young plants. Better wait until 
you move into n new garden, and purchase 
runners in small pots, planting as early as von 
can. You could layer the runners from your 
plants into pots, and take them with you 
when you move.] 

Vines in bad condition - I enclose some Vino- 
leaves, and would feel greatly obliged for informa¬ 
tion as to the cause of their falling off the Vine? 
The Vines bore very well up to about two years ago, 
when, hy the advice of the gardener, they were, 
lifted out of the border and laid on one side, while 
entirely fresh soil was put in. The Vines have never 
recovered from this treatment, as they have borne 
no fruit since, though they have abundance of 
leav s. To all appearance they are clean and free 
of disease, but duiing the last week the leaves of 
one Vine have become infected like the eiHosed, and 
are now falling thickly. It is feared that, the 
disease may spread to the other Vines, and advice 
is sought as to what should he done to check it 
and mdc.ee the Vines to hear next \ear?- M. H. 

[The samples of Vine-leaves sent are small, 
very thin in texture. and wanting in sub¬ 
stance, and hear signs of having been scalded 
hv the sun. There is no disease present, and 
the scalding is due to the leaves being unable 
to withstand the sun owing to their being im¬ 
properly developed. This is the result of 
faulty root action, and we surmise the Vines 
have not recovered from the root-lifting per¬ 
formed two years since. One point xve cannot 
understand, and that is in the Vines failing to 
fruit. Now, if they hail not done so last year, 
they should under ordinary circumstances 
have done so this. You do not say what 
length of time elapsed between the completion 
of lifting and the making of the new border, 
and as to what condition the roots were 
in. No doubt your gardener had ample proof 
that, lifting had become an absolute necessity, 
and could be no longer deferred. It would 
have been better for the Vines had it been 
done some two or three years earlier, because 
seeing that they have made such young leaves 
and have shown no fruit since, we are con¬ 
vinced that they are in a thoroughly un¬ 
healthy condition, and it is questionable 
whether they are worth ‘troubling further 
about. Our advice would be to root them out 
and plant young grow ing Vines at once. These 
would make excellent rods this season, and 
if you planted them 12 feet apart you could 
fruit every other one in the next and succeed¬ 
ing seasons. These you can then cut out, as 
the others will come into bearing after this. If 
you wish to save the old Vines you must afford 
the roof a thin shade, and induce them to 
make as strong growth as possible by afford¬ 
ing ample warmth, moisture, and venti¬ 
lating freely during the day in fine weather. 
The roots, too, must have sufficient moisture 
to keep them active, but there must be no 
stagnation. As has already been hinted, 
young Vines wouQr^ktealtf™Pist results ulti- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

REHMANNIAS. 

If hitherto uncommon, the Rehmannias are 
not unknown to gardens. They are all 
perennial herbs from the Far East, of the 
easiest culture, whether in the greenhouse or 
the open border, flowering freely through a 
long season. The oldest species, Rehniannia 
chinensis, has been introduced at several 
periods since its discovery in 1835, but its 
lack of colour has resulted in speedy neglect. 
Rehniannia rupestris, though a prettier 
plant, has never been in general cultivation, 
and two other species described by botanists 
have not yet been introduced. 

Rehmannia angulata, regarded by some 
as an improved form of R. chinensis, but 
authorities are now agreed in considering it a 
distinct species, was discovered by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, when collecting for Messrs. Veitcli. 
Too tender for the open border, it is well 
fitted to brighten the greenhouse during sum¬ 
mer with its tall, erect spikes, 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, and bearing a succession of flowers 
from the base upwards over a period of many 
weeks. As in common with plants raised 
from seed, there is some variation as to 
colour. It gained an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in April of last 
year, and has been shown on many occasions 
since. One of its best features is the ease 
with which it may be grown in small pots. 
It thrives in any light rich soil, developing 
quickly from seed, and is best grown quite 
cool to prevent the spike—naturally long in 
the joints—from becoming ungainly. 

Rehmannia chinensis.—A free-growing 
perennial, vigorous as a Pentstemon, which 
it somewhat resembles in habit. Its long 
yellow roots are so nearly hardy as to pass a 
mild winter in the open with some protection 
from frost, but, being apt to perish in severe 
seasons, a reserve should be kept in a cold- 
frame. Its leaves, growing in a low tuft, are 
thick, fleshy, and deeply toothed, hairy all 
over, and reddening in the sun. The spread¬ 
ing tubular flowers, of large size, appearing 
in May and borne in drooping clusters upon 
short, erect stems, are reddish-yellow, paling 
to dull yellow, and spotted with deep violet in 
the throat. The plant may be grown for the 
greenhouse in early spring, or for the border 
and rock garden during summer, when it 
blooms freely, producing fertile seed from 
which a stock may be maintained. It is-also 
easily increased from offsets or cuttings of 
the fleshy root, which soon become esta¬ 
blished in small pots. Discovered and intro¬ 
duced from northern China in 1835, it has 
several times disappeared and again come 
into cultivation, sometimes under the name 
of R. glutinosa. Its lack of favour—spite of 
large flowers and graceful habit is due to 
its dull colour, seedlings being often covered 
with long silky hairs; the widely tubular 
flowers, opening in July, are white, daintily 
shaded with rose. 

Rehmannia glutinosa.— This is a dwarf 
creeping plant, with spikes of tawny-red, Fc x- 
glove-like flowers. It differs from R. angu¬ 
lata in its smaller, less showy flowers, and in 
the fact that it is perfectly hardy. 

R. lutea. — A Japanese species of which 
little is known, save its description, from 
which it appears to be a pretty little plant 
with yellow flowers, quite distinct from those 
in cultivation. 

R. Piasezkii.—A Chinese spee'es described 
by the Russian traveller Maximowicz, but as 
yet unknown in gardens. B. 


AKTILBE DAVIDI. 

In the near future this new Astilbe will un¬ 
doubtedly be found in the majority of gardens 
where hardy flowers are valued. Under 
favourable conditions, and when well estab 
lished, it is said to run up to a height of 
5 feet. It is certainly very distinct and beau 
tiful. It is difficult to describe the colour of 
the flowers. I can only liken them to those 
of our native Willow^'Herb (Epilobium angus- 
tifoliju.pl), whicty, wfcen ^e^ in (ildo*?, is one 
of our very finest nVwPeSnant^ilclSs quite 
as beautiful, and more effectiW. than the 


majority of cultivated hardy perennials. I 
had last year a fair-sized plant of the Astilbe 
and a clump of the Epilobium in bloom at 
the same time, and I could not help noting 
the similarity in colour. Like all the 
members of the family, this Astilbe loves 
plenty of good food and abundance of mois 
ture. It is one of those things that, although 
of robust habit and capable of holding their 
own in the open border, has an element of 
tenderness in its cultivation. The young 
foliage and flower-stems are liable to be 
damaged by sharp spring frosts. My plants 
are in full exposure, and last season the 
young stems w ere much damaged in May. This 
year I see that the severe April frosts have 
cut the young leaves. Next season I shall 
plant it either on a north aspect, where the 
sun does not touch the foliage, or where the 
sun does not come till late in the day. As is 
w T ell knowui, many things growing under such 
conditions escape the effects of spring frosts. 
It is the combined action of frost and sun 
that does the damage. The great thing is to 
keep off the sun until the foliage thaws. This 


primuliua), and ow ing the form of its flowers to 
S. Burseriana, and the colour to S. aretioides 
primulina. It was raised in the garden of 
Mr. James Boyd, Cherrytrees, Roxburghshire, 
and not, as is generally supposed, in that of 
Mr. William B. Boyd, of Faldonside, Melrose, 
his brother, who is better known in the 
gardening world, and who is even more de¬ 
voted to flowers. Unfortunately for the popu¬ 
larity of S. Boydi, it is rather a poor doer in 
many places in the south, and it appears to 
thrive better in its native land than anywhere 
else. In consequence, it is far from plentiful, 
and difficult to obtain in good condition, ex¬ 
cept in a very few Scottish nurseries, and 
then in no great quantity. It likes a cool 
situation, and, like many of the Burseriana 
section, it requires to be carefully top- 
dressed, working in among the little rosettes 
some peat and sand so as to prevent the plants 
becoming bnre or brown in the centre. It 
should never be too dry at the root, but. on 
the other hand, it must not be too damp above 
during the winter and spring. It likes peat, 
loam, and sharp sand. These few cultural 
hints apply to the others 
here referred to. 



Rehmannia glulinosn. From a photograph in the Co-operative Bees’ 
nursery at Neston, Cheshire. 


Astilbe, like all members of the family, 
should be planted in the autumn, so.that the 
soil gets well settled round the roots by the 
time the plants start into grow th. Planted in 
spring, grow’th is never so strong, and the 
plants are more susceptible to periods of heat 
and drought. Byfleet. 

SAXIFRAGA BOYDI AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


S. Boydi alba. —One 
regrets that this name was 
applied to this plant, 
which is not exactly a 
white counterpart of 8. 
Bovdi, being mere vigor¬ 
ous, having larger rosettes 
and individual leaves, and 
altogether a less refined 
plant. It differs from 8. 
Burseriana in several re¬ 
spects, notably in the ab¬ 
sence of the w’aved petals 
of S. Burseriana, but it is 
good enough to be culti¬ 
vated in addition to that 
pretty Rockfoil. It is 
easier to cultivate and 
longer-lived than the typi¬ 
cal Boydi. It flowers even 
earlier than the latter with 
me, and altogether comes 
more nearly 8. Burseriana 
than one would at first sup¬ 
pose. 

Saxifraga Cherry- 
trees.— This is quite dis¬ 
tinct in colour from 
either 8. Boydi or S. B. 
alba, and may be said to 
be exactly intermediate in 
colour between the latter 
and S. Faldonside. Its 
hue may be described as a 
pale sulphur yellow, and, 
while it lacks the distinct¬ 
ness of any of the others, it 
is a nice companion to 
them. It is, I believe, one 
of the seedlings originating 
at Cherrytrees, and seems, 
upon the whole, a better 
grower than S. Boydi, al 
though my experience of it personally is com- 
paratively limited, seeing that it has only 
now been sent out by the nursery in which it 
was placed for distribution. I have known 
the stock for some time, however, and my 
belief is as indicated. 

Saxifraga Faldonside.— Last among the 
four, this plant, raised by Mr. W. B. Boyd, 
is not the least beautiful, and there are many 
who will consider it the finest of the set. Its 


Of all the varieties of S. Boydi it may be said 
that they are exceedingly beautiful, and 
worthy of all the care we can give them to in¬ 
duce them to become and remain happy occu¬ 
pants of our gardens. 

Saxifraga Bovdi is a charming plant, with 
little tufts of grey, sharp pointed foliage, and 
exquisite little bright yellow flowers almost 
of the colour of those of Mori si a hypognrn. 
well displayed about a quarter of an inch 
above the foliage, the whole plant being only 
an inch or two high. It is akin to Saxifraga 
Burseriana, but of a different colour, although 
with many resemblances otherwise. This is 
to be expected, as it is one of the parents of 
S. Boydi, the other probably being that 
choice encrusted Saxifrage (S. aretioides 


flow'ers are larger than those of S. Boydi, and 
they are also beautifully rounded, and come 
more nearly to the perfection of form aimed 
at by the florist. The blooms are really benu- 
tiful, and the foliage is quite as pleasing ns 
that of any of the others. On the other hand, 
the colour a pleasing, almost primrose 
yellow is not so bright as that of S. Boydi. 
so that those who wish to possess the set will 
do well to understand that it is distinct in this 
respect. One may put the colour graduations 
either thus: 1. white , S. Boydi alba; 2. pah 
sulphur, Cherrytrees; 3, yellow, Faldon¬ 
side ; 4, bright yellow, Boydi, or reverse the 
list, beginirifci With the bright yellow Boydi. 

S.’ iARNOTT^jn Gardeners', Magazine. 
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WALL GARDENING. 

At one end of my garden are the earth and stones 
dug out of the foundations of a house. This rubbish 
h*ap is supported by a wall built of the stones 
taken out and roughly put together without mortar. 
The stone is very friable and must be, I think, a 
sort of sandstone. I want to plant the interstices. 
What should >ou advise? What, should I plant nnd 
what sow? Most of the thingH I put in last autumn 
died in the drought of March Hth to April 27th, 
except some wild Toad flax and some Campanula 
murali*.—k. C. T. 

[It is not clear from your letter whether the 
interstices of the wall are hollow or charged 
with soil. If the former you will have much 
difficulty in getting anything to become a per¬ 
manent success. The finer portions from the 
rubbish-heap you refer to would have done ad¬ 
mirably for filling up 
the crevices, and would 
have gone a long way 
towards making the 
thing a complete suc¬ 
cess. The amount of 
soil required is not 
great, but this and 
sub sequent attention 
till the plants have 
taken hold are of con¬ 
siderable importance, 
the more so if it be de¬ 
sired to obtain a cover¬ 
ing of plants quickly. 

Oi equal importance is 
the manner in which 
the stores are arranged. 

For example, when a 
stone is so placed that 
u little ledge is formed 
with an upward incli¬ 
nation of the outer or 
exposed edge, the plant 
is given an opportunity 
to send its roots down 
into the wall’s crevices, 
and further, any water, 
whether applied by 
hand or from above, 
follows in the same 
direction. Such ledges 
or projections act as 
receivers, and even if 
of small size are ad¬ 
mirably suited to the 
purpose in view'. If, 
on the other hand, 
these ledges have an 
opposite tendency, it 
is easy to see how 
effectually the plant is 
robbed of all nourish¬ 
ment or moisture, and 
we imagine your wall 
must be too dry or too 
hollow, hence your non¬ 
success. If you remedy 
this by inserting soil 
or sifted rubble here 
and there you will be 
able to establish many 
things. A better way, 
of course, would have 
been to fill in the cre¬ 
vices as the wall was 
built up. A good 
method to follow is one 
that admits of water 
being given from the 
top of the wall, or near 
this, so that it finds its 
way down to the plants. 

This is of greater im¬ 
portance when the planting or sowing 
is done in spring and summer. Autumn 

is the best time for planting, and January 
and February for seeds, mixing the latter 
with moist soil and distributing the mix¬ 
ture in an irregular crevice of some length 
so that an effective group mav result. 
Small bits of plants should be freely 
inserted over a large area with much the same 
object in view. You do not give the height or 
extent of the wall, or a more definite list could 
have been given. The following are all 
showy and useful subjects: —Aubrietias, 
Alyssum, Armeria, Achillea-njpbellata, *S|po- 
naria oevmoides,,. Dianthjs ca|Si|n, D* |le> 
toides, "Erihus, Cttmpanu%L_A!hJhs, Jit §Jk- 
ganica, C. ceespitosa, Arabia, "Snaptmigons, 


"Wallflowers, Cobweb Houseleeks, *Cory- 
dalis lutea, Zauschneria, Sedums of sorts, 
many Saxifrages, Linarias, Meconopsis 
eambrica, "Alpine Poppies, "Centranthus 
ruber, alpine Phloxes, etc. These are some 
of the more serviceable kinds. Those marked " 
are best from seeds. The three first named 
groups may be introduced by seeds or plants 
the latter, if decided colours are required.] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Euphorbia polychroma.- I believe this to 
he the most effective of the Spurges. The 
bracts are very high-coloured, and as the 
plant is naturally compact in habit it makes 


quite a nice display in April and early part of 
May. It. is one of those things that can he 
grown in any kind of soil, no matter how poor 
and dry it may he. 

Daphne Cneorum.— In some soils this 
Daphne grow’s freely, and takes on perennial 
vigour, but in the majority of gardens it is 
I short lived. This is especially the case where 
the drainage is not very good, or where the 
subsoil is of a very clayey nature. This 
species is a native of Austria, and probably 
grows naturally on uplands where the soil is 
very free and the drainage very good. At 
one time the behaviour of this Daphne 
puzzled me. The plants went on very well 
for several years, then they began to collapse, 
not all at once, but in the way that an Apricot- 


tree does, a branch at a time. It then 
occurred to me that this might be caused by 
tlie roots striking down into the cold subsoil, 
so I now make a practice of lifting every 
fourth year and planting in fresh ground. I 
bring the roots which have generally run 
down a couple of feet up into fresh soil, 
and I bury the old stems up to the foliage, 
putting a little peat round them. This brings 
out new roots all the way up the stem, which 
give the plants a new lease of life. 

Helenium Bolandekt. -Although this is 
generally catalogued as a species it is really 
a good form of the well-known nnd useful 
H. pumilum. The golden-yellow flowers are 
by no means coarse, and they are produced in 
great profusion through the summer and 
autumn. In continuity of bloom it equals the 
Gaillardin, to which it forms a good com¬ 
panion. 

Aubrietia Leichtlivi. —Planted in broad 
masses, this Rock Cress makes a fine splash of 
colour. 1 happen to have it associated with 
Dr. Mules, which is certainly the best purple 
kind, and Iberis corritefolia. The contrast is 
charming. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. — One of the 
neatest habited alpines in cultivation, this 
Saxifrage is one of the most valuable spring 
flowers we have. It opens its pure white blos¬ 
soms just as the first breath of spring is 
making itself felt, and when anything in the 
way of bloom in the outdoor garden is wel¬ 
come. A well-grown specimen of this species, 
carrying a dozen trusses of bloom, is a charm¬ 
ing object. This Saxifrage, however, needs 
a considerable amount of attention to induce 
perfect health and continuous vigour. It 
cannot be compared with such a vigorous 
kind as S. apiculata, which quickly grows 
into laTge tufts, and will thrive in ordinary 
free garden soil. It requires very free drain¬ 
age, and should, therefore, be placed on the 
upper part of the rock garden, and the soil 
should be of a nature that precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of its becoming sour and clogged 
during the winter season. Light loam, with 
a liberal mixture of leaf-mould, and some 
pieces of sandstone or chalk, form a good 
rooting medium. J. Cornhii.l. 


PETUNIAS. 

I DOUBT if there is anything more attractive 
than a bed of Petunias in full bloom. A good 
strain should be obtained. It is much better 
to spend a little more on seeds or plants, and 
so make sure of getting a large proportion of 
striped flowers. In second-rate strains tlie 
proportion of dull purplish-coloured blooms 
is sure to be large. There is always a ten¬ 
dency to revert to the type, and unless rigor¬ 
ous selection is made in the course of a season 
or two the striped flowers will almost dis¬ 
appear. In the early days of bedding out we 
had named kinds that were increased from 
cuttings, but except in the case of the fine 
double flowered kinds this form of propaga¬ 
tion is not in vogue at the present time. In 
those days it was customary to keep some 
plants in pots all through the summer for 
cuttings. No attempt was made to grow them 
on freely, they were simply attended to in the 
matter of watering, were grown in the full 
sun, so that by the close of the season the 
wood became well matured. Placed in gentle 
warmth early in January, they soon began 
to move, and by the middle of March they 
furnished an abundance of nice healthy cut¬ 
tings, which in a suitable temperature quickly 
made roots. Hardened off later on in the 
usual manner, these formed compact little 
plants that under favourable conditions made 
a fine show throughout the summer months. 

Many of the double kinds are very beautiful, 
and when grown on into good-sized specimens 
in 7-inch pots they are very effective for con¬ 
servatory decoration. In fact, these double 
kinds are not suitable for bedding out in our 
climate ; they require warmth and periods of 
dry weather to perfect their beauty. When a 
good mnny years ago 1 lived in France these 
double Petunias were much grown. In most 
gardens one saw good beds of them. In a 
general way the beds were mulched with 
rotten manure as felciclfi iis^’ the plants began 
to get we,11 hold nf the grqup,dl Hie abundant 
nourishment' wlnFcnpifms^ Caterings impart- 



Rehmannia anjrulita. From a photograph by Ja*. E. Tyler, 
Halstead, Essex. (See page 210.) 
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ing size, substance, and rich colour to the 
flowers. Such good strains of single Petunia* 
are now obtainable that the necessity for pro¬ 
pagating from cuttings is not now felt, and 
seedlings grow away with much greater free¬ 
dom. Sown in warmth in February nice 
young plants can be had ready for the open 
ground at bedding out time. The amateur 
who has no command of heat can go to work 
in another way. The seeds can be sown in a 
cold-frame in August, potting them off into 
thumb-pots as soon as they are large enough 
to handle. Let them ha\e the open air until 
next September,'winter them in a cool house, 
and they will make nice little sturdy plants. 
Early in April they should he put into 21-inch 
pots, so that they are kept gently moving, for 
if Petunias get into a semi-starved condition 
before planting out they never go away so 
freely as they should do, and sometimes half 
the summer will elapse before they get into an 
effective condition. Byft.EET. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES . 

Remaking a lawn.— In preparing ground now 
for sowing Grass-seed in the early autumn (first 
week September), what would he ttie best time to 
give a dressing of finely-powdered lime-now, or 
about a month before sowing, or some time after 
sowing? The ground is rattier |>oor, subsoil gravel. 
It. is proposed to rover the seed with fine soil mixed 
with soot, to give a dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia three weeks later, adding kainit and basic 
slug in November. Would Ibis t lent merit, ensure a 
good lavn?- Novice, Hunt* 

[Lime would be a poor addition to poor 
ground. If you want to see good quick 
growths on your herbage, after sowing Grass 
seed in the autumn you should dress the 
ground, seeing it is so light, with very rotten 
cow manure, and dig it in. At sowing time 
the soil should be fairly firm. Such chemical 
manures as kainit and basic slag, both need¬ 
ing some time to become soluble, should be 
applied several weeks prior to sowing the 
seed. Even soot would be better if just 
pointed in a month beforehand. The middle 
of September would be early enough to sow 
seed, as growth would follow for fully six or 
eight weeks. Sulphate of ammonia should 
not be given until the springs say middle of 
April, and again in May.] 

Phloxes failing.—I would be much obliged if 
you could tell me what is the cause and cure, if 
any, of this disease (specimen enclosed), which has 
attacked and very much spoilt nearly all my Phloxes 
this season?—B. D. S. 

[Phloxes are such gross feeders and grow 
so strongly that they very soon exhaust the 
soil, and become weakened, the clumps be¬ 
coming so thick that the shoots are quite 
choked, and there is no room in the centre 
for the clumps to develop. This is what has 
happened in the case of your plants, and from 
the specimen sent it looks as if they had been 
many years in one position, the soil being 
evidently quite worn out. The best thing you 
can do is to start with fresh vigorous plants 
in the autumn, having first, prepared fresli 
quarters by well trenching the ground, and 
incorporating plenty of good rotten manure, 
also seeing to it that the plants have 
abundance of water and rich food when they 
are coming into bloom.] 

Top-dressing rock garden.— In a recent 
number you recommended the rock garden being 
now top-dressed. What should the top-dressing be? 
1 fancied manure was bad for most alpines. And 
if you n eant a mixture of manure and (?) leaf- 
mould and sand, would nine-months-old manure be 
old enough?—K. C. T. 

[Any good free loam, to which has been 
added plenty of sand and grit or granite chips, 
will answer for top-dressing, but you must 
bear in mind that some plants, such as Lady’s 
Slippers, Trilliums, Menziesias, and Heaths, 
like peat, while some, again, want chalk. On 
no account use manure in the rock garden.] 

Zinnias.— Much disappointment is often 
experienced by these who take Zinnias in hand 
for the first time, for the simple reason that 
they overlook one fact respecting them, and 
that is that they are of delicate constitution. 
It is not unusual to find people sowing the 
seed early in February, at the same time as 
Lobelia, etc., pushing the seedlings on in 
order to get them intcrctdd-frames for harden¬ 
ing off early in May. f Xo\^’Vin’. < 4Alli»>ort of 
treatment may he - * afh-vfiyAvellRebelia, 
Stocks, eh*. , it is ilie reverse of Vlfat Zinnias 


require. April is quite early enough to sow 
seed, and the end of May sufficiently soon to 
transfer them to a frame, so that they may be 
planted in the borders in June. It is not an 
uncommon experience to find plants which 
have been placed in cold-frames in May turn- ! 
ing yellow’ quickly and showing signs of dying. : 
Far"better is if to keep the boxes of seedlings ! 
in the greenhouse than to expose them prema¬ 
turely to cold, cutting winds, which w r e often 
experience in May* Zinnias lock strong, 
when really they are not half so hardy as an 
Aster, and do not like being disturbed. The 
less they arc disturbed at the roots the more 
likely is it they will do well afterwards. One 
great point in their favour is worth remem¬ 
bering, and that is they are annuals which 
keep in bloom for a very long time. Placed 
in their summer quarters in Jufie in soil into 
which some rotted manure has previously been 
w’orked, they will give much satisfaction.— ■ 
F. W. D. I 

Forget-me-not from seed or cuttings.— | 

I used to increase my stock of Myosc.tis . 
dissitiflora from cuttings. Ceitainly the | 
method has some advantages, but plants from 
seed are certainly more vigorous. Added to 
this, seed can now be obtained that will pro¬ 
duce plants uniform in growth and colour. I . 
have large masses of this kind grown from 
seed from two different seed-houses, and 
nothing can be more satisfactory. The stock 
was equally good last year. My method is to 
sow the seed in shallow boxes during the last 
half of June. When large enough these are 
pricked out into good soil, and by the time 
they are w’anted in November they are fine 
plants. Another fine sort I tried in the same 
way is M. alpestris Victoria. This is far the 
best of this class, and a grand kind, but it 
does not come into bloom so early us M. dis 
sitiflora by two or three weeks, and is much 
taller in growth. Nothing gives a finer piece 
of colour at little cost, and it is grand when 
associated with May flowering Tulips, etc.— 
J. C. F. 

Caillardias. One of the best points about 
these extremely showy border plants, and one 
that is worth noting by those who have 
gardens exposed to much sun, is that they 
seem impervious to drought to a large extent, 
and consequently when other things are 
languishing the Gaillardias keep on bloom¬ 
ing. Moreover, the flowers when cut last 
some time in water. Those who like them 
should not let the present opportunity go by 
without sowing seed, and any place in the 
garden where the soil is light and well drained 
is suitable. When planting them out. in their 
permanent quarters preference should be 
given to a well-drained border.— Townsman. 

Hardy plants outting over too early.— 
Rocket8 and many other things, such as 
Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, the Double Sweet 
William, and a host of ether tilings, when 
they go out of bloom cut an untidy look from 
the* dead flowers. Many people cut them 
down close to the ground to remove this de¬ 
fect. This is unwise, especially if the plants 
are weak or only a few leaves on the flower- 
steins. To such this means a great check, 
and often weakens them, so that, the next 
year the grow th is very poor. When dealing 
with a hot, dry soil I found many of these 
things were prone to run up flower-stems only, 
and I have seen many Rockets, Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums, etc., almost killed from the 
owner having them cut over immediately the 
bloom was over. My plants are cut just below 
the flower-heads, till tlie lower portion is 
showing signs of improving. By this time the 
young shoots have started to break from the 
crowns. Another error is made in removing 
all the leaves round the crown in autumn. 
Some may say the plants look untidy with the 
flower-stems left on. This is so if the plants 
are so placed as to be brought under the eye. 
This should not be, and they ought to be so 
placed that something low is growing up in 
front of them for autumn blooming.— Dorset. ' 

Wallflowers. —Taken on the whole, the past ; 
winter has been a favourable one for Wall¬ 
flowers, and with genial showers they are un¬ 
folding their blooms, as I w’rite those lines 
one evening in April. I think it is possible 
to sow seed too early. Some whom 1 know- 
get it in by the end of March, blit 1 have found ; 


that if I do so, much before the end of April 
or the beginning of May the plants become 
very large, much too large for removal bv 
autumn. Then, again, it is a mistake to sow 
seed on too rich soil, ordinary garden soil 
being good enough. If anything like a rich 
compost is used from the first, then the 
plants become gross, and they do not always 
stand the winter so well as those of moderate 
size. The present time, therefore, is oppor¬ 
tune for seed sowing, and in purchasing seed 
it is well to bear in mind what a number of 
beautiful varieties there are now. Several 
dark sorts, such as Blood Red, Vuh-an, Har¬ 
binger, show up extremely well when plant*<1 
out with light coloured varieties like Eastern 
Queen, Cloth of Gold, Faerie Queen (a 
pleasing shade of primrose). Then there are 
those possessing rich brown tints, which, with 
the aforementioned light-coloured sorts, show 
up well with the blooms of Purple Queen. It 
is surprising what, a little soil Wallflowers will 
really do with. The other day I noticed in 
an old sandstone wall quite a number of plants 
in full bloom, the seed of which had been 
scattered last spring, the roots having found 
their way into the crevices of the stones. The 
fact that comparatively few’ grow the double 
sorts goes to show that they are not so 
popular, probably owing to their neitli r being 
so free blooming nor so fragrant. Leahurst. 

Good effect from simple things.- It is a 
constant thought of mine that it is not mo el- 
tics that, we should seek so much as a better 
use of the many lovely things that we have. 
I say making “better use” the best use we 
must not hope to see no one can even 
imagine how much we lose by the stick about 
w'av in which plants are usually s1 out. Many 
of the prettiest plants wo possess we never 
see in their true beauty from this cause, and 
no one can give an idea of the loss beeause 
the routine w r ay is in possession. I go in the 
other way as far as I plant, but though often 
thinking of the matter I cannot cover half 
the ground, and s i, like many others, left my 
Periwinkles to take care of themselves in 
hedgerows and rough banks, or anywhere 
among the wild plants. Ro I never was more 
pleased than to spe pictures made with the 
small Periwinkle (Vinca minor) in the garden 
of the Villa Urie at Cannes. A wide, slop¬ 
ing bank, half-shaded with trees for about 
half its area, was covered with the Little 
Periwinkle in its ordinary form—a level sheet 
of blue-purple, only broken here and there 
with wild Hyacinths. The plant is cut over 
in the summer, and thus it is kept compact 
and gives colour effect of a kind that so many 
like, which I have never seen equalled. And 
though the climate of the district allows of 
the culture of many more classes of beautiful 
plants than may be grown in Britain, and 
though the many gardens about are full of 
j fine things and even picturesque effects, this, 

! as to colour, was the best of all. The effect 
! of other pieces of ground treated in the same 
| way and seen here and there through the 
trees, was equally good. The heat is so great 
in summer that Grass is kept with difficulty, 
and so the little plant helps to cover the 
ground. The soil is of a very open, gritty 
nature, like so many mountain soils, which 
may in part account for the beautiful mass 
of bloom.—X. 

Purple Rock Cresses (Aubrietias).—All ad¬ 
mirable opportunity to see all the varieties of 
Aubrietia side by side was afforded at one of 
the recent R.H.S. meetings. There were some 
twelve or fifteen varieties under name, blit 
in selecting six of the best there could be no 
question as to which from the examples pre¬ 
sented those were. Commencing with the 
lightest in colour, Bridesmaid gave the finest 
flowers, but I preferred rosea, because more 
free, and the colour is of a bright pleasing 
pink. Of reds, Leichtlini is very effective, 
but Fire King is rather richer in hue, and is 
the best of its shade. Of blue tints, Hender- 
soni is of a pleasing pale hue, Dr. Mules is of 
a deeper shade, and Prichard’s A1 is still 
finer and deeper in colour; indeed, one of 
the very best. These few’ suffice to show’ what 
good tilings in these hardy rock or edging 
plants there are. A once well known variety. 
Violacea, aUliidW-jfiufe^e' is, if got true, not 
only exeelljetit, hut s see(U4r L eel# -and can lie 
got fir-lliaPway-fairly true.- A. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CVPRIPEDIUM ROTHSCHtLDIANUM. 
This, a flower of which we figure to-day, is 
one of tlie finest of Cypripediums, not only 
bearing handsome flowers, but being of stately 
habit. The ground colour is yellowish, but 
often so closely covered with black-purple 
stripes and spots, as to be hardly visible. It 
does well if given plenty of warmth and mois 
ture, and should be given fairly large pots 
and a compost consisting of peat fibre, loam, 
and Sphagnum, with abundance of crocks and 
rough lumps of charcoal. It is a native of 
New Guinea, and first flowered in 1888, the 
yeur in which it. was introduced to this coun¬ 
try, though it is saitl to have been grown on 
the continent a little before that time by tlie 
late M. Linden, who named it C- neo- 
guienense, after its native place. 


ORCHIDS FROM SEED. 

Cori.D you kindly inform me, through the aid of 
your valuable paper, the. Uardkniku Ii.i.i sthated, 
how to set about the raising of Orchids from 


when picking the peat for potting. This must 
be chopped or broken small and mixed with 
some finely broken crocks, or a little charcoal. 
This compost should be thoroughly wetted 
before the seeds are sown. The pans should 
then be suspended or placed in a position , 
vvhere they may obtain all the available light, 
protecting, of course, from the powerful rays 
of the sun, which would tend to dry the j 
material too quickly. Cocoa nut fibre is | 
favoured by some as a suitable surface on. 
which to sow the seeds, and is undoubtedly a 
good method when a projKigating-case can be j 
set apart for raising Orchid seedlings. The 
coarse fibre should be selected ; this should 
be thoroughly wetted before the seed is sown, 
as if the seeds are sown on a dry surface they 
are so light that they are easily washed from 
their position. 

The period that elapses between sowing of 
the seed and the germination varies consider¬ 
ably. Sometimes indications of vitality of 
the seeds may he observed in from seven to 
ten days; in other cases I have known the 
seedlings to come up after a period of two 
years from the time the seeds were sown. 


FERNS. 

DRYING FERN.J’RaNDS. 

Having got together a very good collection of Ferns, 
I shall be glad if you will kindly give me some 
instructions as to how I can dry fronds of the kinds 
I am growing?—X. 

[In drying Ferns the most important point 
is to gather the fronds at the proper time and 
when quite dry. They may be gathered at 
any time of the year when quite matured, but 
always in surh a state that no moisture is on 
them when cut. Another important point is 
a dry and warm place in which the drying 
can he done. Blotting paper, although cer 
tainlv the best, is not at all indispensable, 
and need not be used exclusively, as excellent 
results may also he obtained by the use of 
newspapers, or indeed of any paper which is 
not glazed, and will; therefore, freely absorb 
moisture, which newly-cut fronds are sure to 
give off in more or less quantity. Fronds, 
when once gathered, must not he allowed to 
shrivel. The following plan will produce the 
best results. Let a frond, if of large size, or 
several smaller ones, he put in the paper so 



Cypripedium Rothachildianum. 


seeds? I am desirous of trying this as an exfK*ri- 
rarnt, ami should be glad to know the best way to 
set about it ? —(JEORGE T. E. MARTIN. 

[One method of sowing seed is to procure 
a piece of pitch-Pine, bruise it well, then 
either suspend it in a moist position as a 
raft, or place small pieces in pans, first soak¬ 
ing the material in water, and then sowing 
on it while wet the seed evenly over the sur¬ 
face. A second system is to procure some 
rough pieces of sawn white deal, such ns 
would he cut front the sawing asunder of a 
scaffold pole. After this has been soaked w’ell 
in water for a day or two it forms an excellent 
surface on which to sow the seed. Where 
this system is adopted it is necessary that the 
conditions should be fairly hot, and that a 
high state of humidity be retained at all 
times. The blocks should be cut 1 inch to 
2 inches in thickness, and he fitted into pans, 
these being suspended near the roof glass 
after the seeds have been sown. A third 
method, and one I have found to be most 
satisfactory for the raising of seedlings, is to 
fill shallow pans to nbqj*4^one-third Uieir 
depth withi-Cjlean brokenfcrockSithe ry\ fitt¬ 
ing portion being filled \\d£lt\*^(W.ni£pits 
of the Bracken Fern, such as that dWrtmled 


Cases also frequently occur in which the first 
batch of seeds has germinated quickly, while 
others sown at the same time, even in the 
same receptacle, have continued to make 
their appearance for tw r o or three years after¬ 
wards. The treatment of the seed after sow¬ 
ing will be the chief consideration necessary 
to successful germination. The principal 
item, of course, is the watering. There have 
been far more failures from the careless use 
of the water-can than from any other cause. 
The miniature dust-like seeds are easily 
washed off or floated from their position ; the 
seedlings after germination has considerably 
advanced are easily displaced and destroyed, j 
even when watered through the finest possible 
rose on the water-can. They must not be per¬ 
mitted to become dry, but excessive moisture 
must also be avoided.—C.] 


Lcelia purpurata.— 1 send you a bloom of La-lia 
purpurata from an imported plant, and this being 
so much paler than the others I thought you would 
like to Bee it. Would you please tell me in your 
valuable paper whether these lighter shaded ones 
are common or less desirable than the ones with dark 
purple lip?— Thos. Hodgson, Chapel Allerian. |A 
very poor form of this Orchid, wanting both ill 
colour and form of Power.- Ed.J 


as not to touch each other; place between 
each lot a thickness of two or three sheets of 
paper, and, when several layers have been 
thus disposed of, alternately press them 
gently with an ordinary press, or with a 
weight, not too heavy, so as not to bruise 
them, and thus cause a predisposition to dis¬ 
colour. Care must he taken, in laying the 
fronds in position, to put every pinna and 
pinnule in their proper places, as the aspect 
acquired by the frond at that period will bo 
afterwards maintained. It is also most im¬ 
portant for the purpose of identification that, 
according to size, either one or several fertile 
pinnules should, in preparing them, he turned 
upwards, so as to show the mode of fructifi¬ 
cation. This will in no wise affect or spoil 
the appearance of the specimen, and will he 
found to be of very great assistance when the 
latter is required for reference. For the 
same reason it is also necessary, when dealing 
with species producing barren and fertile 
fronds of different characters, to dry one of 
each, representing the development of the 
plant ; if of large 11 ^sjFfil'rts those of cer¬ 

tain AcMtKFtohHitts, Dq\ialil|ia,s-Komarigs, etc., 
they IrcpracJdHiiy ® port ions, 
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varying in size, of these same organs. In the 
case of Gymnogrammas, Cheilanthes, or any 
other Ferns whose underside is covered with 
a farinose powder, additional strips of paper, 
which must be removed when the subjects are 
dry, put between the pinnae, will be found 
very useful in preventing them from sticking 
together, which they otherwise are apt to do. 

The paper should, until the fronds are per¬ 
fectly dry, be changed every two or three 
days, replacing the damp sheets by others 
cither new or previously well dried and aired ; 
care must, however, be taken to see that they 
occupy exactly the same position after each 
successive shifting. When the fronds are 
perfectly dry, but not until then, they should 
he mounted on cardboard, into .which their 
points, as well as the extremities of their 
pinnaB, should .be fastened by means of a 
little gum, which is unnoticed, and gives the 
Ferns a more natural appearance than can be 
obtained by any of the other means generally 
in practice, such as narrow strips of paper, 
cotton, etc., all of which destroy the natural 
effects of the specimens thus operated on. 
Each or these should, moreover, be provided 
with a label, on which not only the generic 
and specific names should appear, but also 
the synonyms, if any, the habitat or country 
of which it is a native, and the medium height' 
of the plant under cultivation ; all these de¬ 
tails may be considered as so much valuable 
information, upon which one can safely rely 
in cases of identification, besides being to 
such a collection the very essence of interest 
and attraction. After the specimens have 
been fixed on the cardboard, it is well that 
they should be protected by a sheet of tissue 
paper of the same dimensions as the card- 
hoard itself, on which it should be fastened 
on one side with a little gum. This prevents 
the fronds, which when dry are particularly 
brittle, from being injured in any way by the 
constant friction to which they are exposed 
through the various uses to which a herba¬ 
rium may be subjected. The specimens must 
be kept in a thoroughly dry place, in which 
they will remain in perfection for years. It 
is as well to put a little camphor in the box or 
drawer in which they are kept, ns a preven¬ 
tive against a very minute insect which some¬ 
times attacks the dried specimens.] 


R08E& 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

Roses have been hard hit by the frost, and 
this must reflect adversely upon the exhibi¬ 
tions. Those who depend upon their maiden 
plants will be best off, hut, unfortunately, these 
blossom much too late for the first shows. 
Where Tea Roses seem in a dwindling state 
it is best to cut back the young shoots and 
allow them to start again. By the time these 
lines are in print it will be rather late to do 
this, but it may not be so in the colder and 
later districts. It is curious how some Roses 
esi-ape the frost. A number of Gruss an 
Teplitz, for instance, quite drooped with the 
cruel frosts early in May, but the shoots were 
suffered to remain, and now, beyond losing 
their lower leaves, are apparently none the 
worse. I admit the evil effect may be seen in 
the blossom, but for garden Roses it is well 
not to be too drastic in our treatment as to 
c utting back. 

Insects have been as troublesome as usual. 
For maggot nothing can take the place of 
hand-picking. When two leaves appear glued 
together pinch them so as to destroy the 
maggot. Diligence is necessary, searching the 
plants over two or three times a day. Just 
now the pest is declining in numbers, but it 
is getting more dangerous as it is working up 
near the bud, and if it gets there all hopes of a 
good bloom are blighted. Aphis may he 
checked by syringing with paraffin soap, and 
if possible immerse the shoots in a bowl of the 
liquor. Thrips are those little pests that eat 
the surface of the petals. They are very 
tiny. If they have been troublesome in 
former years take the precaution now to 
syringe the plants in the evening with cold 
water. Weevils, too,- are now verv active. 
The search for thesefmust he n c^df ni night. 
A board covered witliXcelfc-Ku is jnSuzocd trap. 
Put this under the bushes, their-shake, and 


the culprits will fall on to the tar, and cannot 
escape. 

Thinning the growths should be done at 
once if not already carried out. A densely- 
crowded plant is inimical to the production 
of good quality blooms, besides which it en¬ 
courages tlie iusect pests. All the thin, 
weakly shoots rub off, leaving five or six, 
according to size of plant. Be sure those re¬ 
tained are going to bloom. Disbudding the 
early sorts of show Roses should be done. 
This requires judgment, as some Roses are 
the better if the centre bloom is removed and 
the side ones retained. Garden Roses should 
not be disbudded, but their shoots thinned 
where necessary. Tea Roses frequently start 
to grow again along the shoot before the bud 
has developed. Remove these lateral shoots, 
and concentrate the strength into the one 
blossom. Where the soil is at all hard fork 
it up slightly, otherwise a good hoeing will 
suffice. Remember, the hoe is the Rose- 
grower’s best friend. Keep a Dutch-lice con¬ 
stantly moving among the plants in order that 
a good tilth (which acts better than a mulch) 
may be maintained. In making Rose beds it 
is always advisable to so construct them that 
one need not tread on the soil but very little. 

Liquid manure should now be freely sup¬ 
plied to all strong plants. The drainings 
from a heap of manure, cow, horse, and pig 
manure mixed, make capital stuff. On old- 
established plants this may be used almost 
neat after rain. A brick tank sunk in the 
ground near such a manure-heap is of the 
greatest value to the Rose grower. Into such a 
tank one may empty slops and place a bag 
of soot, but, of course, due care will be taken 
not to give the liquid too strong. It should, 
however, be abundant. Where the plants 
are extra vigorous some artificial manure of 
a reliable sort may be given with advantage, 
if possible, during rain, hoeing it in after¬ 
wards. There should be an interval of a few 
days between the application of liquid and the 
artificial. Where it is difficult to procure or 
make liquid manure a good substitute may be 
made from artificial manure, but great caution 
is necessary not to overdose the plants. 
Watering spring-planted Roses must be at¬ 
tended to, and a day or two afterwards make 
them firm at the root by a slight pressure. 
Tying the plants of last year’s budding must 
not get into arrears. We have often lost a 
fine-headed Tea Rose through neglect of this 
sort. A split cane tied on to the stem of the 
Brier is sufficient, and ns the bud grows it is 
secured to this cane. Budded dwarf stocks 
must also have a cane to support the young 
growth. Such sorts as Frau Karl Druschki 
will frequently run up to a height of 6 feet 
and 7 feet in one year. They must either be 
stopped or stakes given accordingly. 

Stocks are looking well this year, espe¬ 
cially the standards from the hedgerows. The 
shoots should be reduced to three or four of 
the best that are near the top of the stem. 
Towards the end of the month, when the ex¬ 
hibitions are near, it is a good plan to put a 
paper around Tea blooms. The paper must 
not touch the flower, and it must only be put 
on when the bloom is dry. This paper not 
only preserves the delicate petals, but also 
lengthens the blossom. Snades or pro¬ 
tectors are essential to the up-to-date exhi¬ 
bitor. There are various kinds in the market. 
A handy man should purchase one, and 
make a near resemblance to it, or visit some 
Rose-grower friend, and make a copy. 

Ramblers and Tea and H. T. Roses, 
grown under glass, should be repotted this 
month. The Teas and Hybrid Teas are best 
kept under glass for two or three weeks after 
repotting. A good compost is three partR 
loam, one part rotted manure, one-year-old, 
a little silver-sand, and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal, say about a quart to two bushels of com¬ 
post. Pot firmly, and see that the compost is 
neither too wet nor too dry. Do not give the 
plants too large a shift; as a rule, a pot one 
size larger will do. Sometimes it is a good 
plan to reduce the size if roots are not 
abundant. The Ramblers when repotted 
should be placed outside on two bricks, and 
the pots surrounded about half their depth 
with sifted ashes. Tie the growths to a rail 
placed a. good height in full sun. Climbers 
growing under glass will need their growths 


thinned, so that the energies of the plant are 
concentrated on two or three growths. Roses 
potted last autumn that have been kept 
plunged outside are now replunged in a sunny 
spot, but the top of pot is kept free of plung¬ 
ing material. One could form some nice beds 
of Roses with such plants, and they could be 
used in the winter for forcing. The plants 
will benefit by liquid-manure at every other 
watering, or about once a week, and, as buds 
swell, twice a week. 

Exhibition boxes should be overhauled, 
and repainted if necessary. The regulation 
size should be ascertained before making any 
more. All who exhibit the lovely garden 
Roses in bunches will find it useful to have 
two or three travelling boxes with large tubes 
fastened in. It is much better that the Roses 
be kept in water. Those that are sent to the 
shows out of water assume a very sorry ap¬ 
pearance if the day happens to be hot. New 
Roses should be procured to grow on ft r buds. 
Last year’s batch was very good, and some 
really useful novelties have been added to our 
collection. W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hoses laid in.— Is it now too late to plant 
Roses that were lifted in March and which have been 
laid in ever since? If moved now, will they die?— 
Novicr, Hants. 

[It would be extremely risky to transplant 
Roses that have been heeled in since March. 
No doubt they have now fairly long new 
growths upon them. We do not say you 
would lose the plants, but the check would 
weaken them very much. It would be better 
to leave them where they are until autumn, 
then replant.] 

Rose foliage damaged by insects — I shall be 
much obliged if you can let me know the cause of 
the damage now being done to my Rose-trees, which 
are bitten on the hark as well as the leaves by 
some insect or bird? I can And no trace of any 
caterpillar large enough to eat through the stem of 
the shoots, and shall be much obliged if you can 
tell me, from the pieces of the Rose-tree I enclose, 
what is the cause of the injury done to my trees?— 
F. R. Clarke. 

[Your plants appear to be attacked by the 
mason bee, a very troublesome little insect 
that makes its nest in walls or in the gravel 
paths. It alights on a bush, and may some¬ 
times be caught flying off with large portions 
of a leaf with which to line its nest. These 
insects are most difficult to catch, but if you 
watch carefully you will, no doubt, see them 
at work on a bright morning, and then you 
perhaps may trace them to their nest.] 
Moving Hose Lldeale-1 have a young Rose 
(I/IdeaF), which was planted last February in a 
rather exposed position facing south-west. In April 
the young leaves were withered by the cold winds, 
so I stuck 3-foot, hoards in the ground on the wind¬ 
ward side, and it is now' much better. Would it be 
possible lor me to move it now and put it into a 
tub or pot in the greenhouse?— Rosa. 

[The plaut must not be moved now, or you 
will kill it. Better wait until October, or pro¬ 
cure a pot plant to plant out in your green 
house.] 

Roses for shaded wall. -I have a wall against 
which several Banksian Roses are growing, on which 
l want to put other Roses. The wall has little sun. 
as it is shaded by trees. Please say what Roses are 
suitable for such a position?— Candilli, Comtanti - 
no pie. 

[In your country you should be able to grow 
many varieties in the shade that we in Eng¬ 
land could not attempt. Some of the Hybrid 
Teas, such as Cheshunt Hybrid, Gustave 
Regis, would do very well, also the best of the 
Wichuraiana Roses, of which Elisa Robichon, 
Lady Gay, and Alberic Barbicr are good ex¬ 
amples. The varieties of R. sempervirens, 
such as Flora, Felicite-Perpetuee, succeed well 
upon shaded walls, but they are not quite of 
the quality that seems to be desirable for bud¬ 
ding upon Banksian Roses. Try R. sinica 
Anemone upon this Banksian Rose. If you 
are fond of single Roses, and this Rose should 
succeed, it would be charming, and the 
shaded position, provided soil is good, should 
bo rather in its favour.] 

Rose Crimson Rambler as a stock.— Please 
say whether Crimson Rambler cuttings are suitable 
as stocks for budding? Are they as good as wild 
Briers?—CINDILM, Constantinople. 

[Crimson Rambler cuttings are suitable fer 
budding other Roses upon, especially the 
Gloire de Dijon fcribe. the Wichuraiana and 
MuRiflora ejections, hut they certainly are not 
so gOr.d as wild Briers.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LITTLE KNOWN FREESIAS. 

The term Freesia is generally taken to apply I 
to the different forms of Freesia refracta, 
which are grown in immense numbers, both , 
in private establishments and in nurseries, | 
especially where cut flowers are in demand. 
Their cultivation, too, is by no means limited 
to this country, for along the Mediterranean 
shores, in Holland, and the Channel Islands 
Freesias are extensively cultivated. In early I 
spring whole sheaves < f flowers may be seen 
hawked in the streets of London, and though 
they are wanting in the delicacy and pureness 
of colour to he found among those grown 
under glass in this country, yet they are dis¬ 
posed of at such a cheap rate that they find 
a r* a«ly sale among the poorer classes. Most 
of these. I believe, come from the South of 1 


Freesia Armstrongi was first sent to 
Kew by Mr. W. Armstrong, of Port Elizabeth, 
who found it wild at Humansdorp, Cape 
Colony. Compared with the plant commonly 
grown as F. refracta alba (whose correct name 
is difficult to make out), the newcomer, F. 
Armstrongi, is taller and with longer and 
more slender leaves, while the blossoms are 
quite scentless. They are in colour a kind of 
lilac-pink, deeper towards the edges < f the 
segments, while the throat is whitish, with a 
patch of yellow at the base. This is, as a 
rule, a month later in flowering than F. re¬ 
fracta alba. 

Freesia aurka, just alluded to above, has 
flowers of a rich yellow, shaded with orange. 
They are slightly smaller than those of the 
common kind, but borne in equal profusion. 
Like those of Freesia Armstrongi, they are 


very pretty hybrid Freesia was shown at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and some at least of those present considered 
it deserving of an award of merit. It may be 
that if the plants had been stronger they 
would have obtained the award. This was 
announced as a seedling from F. refracta alba, 
crossed with F. aurea, and the plants were 
raised in 1904 by Mr, F. Herbert Chapman, of 
Rye, who exhibited the plants. The colour of 
the flowers is yellow, with a heavy blotch of 
orange on the upper segments. They aro 
slightly perfumed. X. 


Freesia Tubergeni. From a photograph of flower-spikes sent by C. G. Van Tubergen, Haarlem, Holland. 


Franc.-, those sent here from the Channel 
Islands being more refined, and consequently 
taken up by better class establishments. The i 
reddish tinge on the outside of the flowers of 
those sent from France is very noticeable, 
probably caused by more direct sunlight than 
they get here. It is now about twenty-five 
years since Freesia refracta came prominently 
forward as a flowering plant, and for a long 
time no very marked kinds made their appear 
anoe. About half-a-dozen years ago the pink- 
flowered Freesia Armstrongi was introduced, 
and the splendid condition in which F. aurea 
was shown on one or two occasions suggested 
the possibility of varieties with a wider range | 
of colour than those previously existing. This 
has not been borne out, particularly in the 
case of some brought forward during the 
present year. Before sneaking of tiles* new 
comers a word or .tw.o. njay w^Tk be sp1|r|^he 
species froW whence -Hi 
pink 


later in expanding, and are scentless, or 
nearly so. 

Freesia kewensis, a hybrid between F. 
Armstrongi and, 1 believe, F. refracta, lias 


CINERARIAS—THEIR TREATMENT IN 
HOT WEATHER. 

Cinerarias, the blossoms of which do much 
to make a greenhouse cheerful from Novembei 
to April, are ea«y enough to grow. But once 
let them be carelessly dealt 
with and they soon show it, 
and not infrequently green 
fly attacks them, and, per¬ 
haps, months of work are 
thrown away, for it gene 
rally happens that they are 
speedily got rid of from 
fear of other subjects being 
contaminated. This neglect 
is after they have been 
potted a few months, nnd 
perhaps in a cold frame in 
some corner of the garden, 
they are forgotten for a few 
days, and the mischief is 
done. It speins a pity that 
after rearing plants from 
seed, and especially plants 
that afford much bloom at 
a time of the year when 
such is most appreciated, 
they should through want of 
attention suffer in any way 
as to make them almost 
useless. It is just at present, 
when other things in the 
garden claim one’s time, that 
inese useful winter-bloom¬ 
ing plants are liable to be 
overlooked, and some of 
them being in small pots 
quickly collapse. For their 
summer quarters no better 
place can be given Cinera¬ 
rias than a cold frame 
having a north aspect, or, I 
should say, a box or pit, for 
it is, of course, needless to 
state that the lights them¬ 
selves are not required now\ 
The north side of the 
garden is to be preferred to 
any other as being the 
coolest, and if the frame is 
where trees afford shade so 
much the better, for Cine¬ 
rarias cannot stand for long 
together the glare of the 
sun without the foliage suf¬ 
fering, and turning yellow. 
It should not be forgotten 
that much good may le 
done in the summer by 
syringing the plants in the 
morning and evening, in 
addition to the ordinary supply of water, 
ns this keeps them in robust health, 
particularly if in the tub from whence the 
water is taken a bag of scot is kept. The 


been grown at Kew r for a long time, hut it has deep green of the foliage, an indication of 
# 1 11 * good health, is ensured if the soot bag is not 

lost sight of. Stimulants in a weak form may 
be administered occasionally. For the final 
potting for winter blooming any sized pots 
from 6 inches to 9 inches may be used ; the 
former is a very handy size, and for ordinary 
purposes will be found to answer. The soil 
should be turf that has stood for some months, 
at least, a little leaf-mould and rotted manure, 
or instead of manure spent Hops, which 
answer very well indeed; in fact, many 
growers whom I know use Hops instead of 
manure. After the final potting the plants 


never come prominently forward, and does not 
seem to he in the hands of nurserymen. 

During the present year, however, we have 
made the acquaintance of two very beautiful 
hybrids that hid fair to become established 
favourites. The first to mention is that here¬ 
with illustrated, 

Freesia Tubekgeni, which was given an 
award of merit by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 6th 
last. The flowers of this are of a deep lilac- 
rose, with a lighter-coloured throat, nnd a 
blotch of yellow at the base thereof. It is a 


hybrid between F. Armstrongi and F. refracta should be stood on a be^l of ashes, and no at- 
aiba. and possesses, fortunately, the delicious tempt should bfr 1 Uralie 4o pack them close to- 
fragrance of the last-named parent. gether/H|S|tjj)M simple me^i|Bdlrey^will suffer 

Freesia Chapmani. On January 23rd this in the lftng run; 4^t eaW stand' clear of the 
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other, so that the leaves ate not crushed or 
bruised. Just like Chrysanthemums, these 
useful winter-flowering plants are of quick 
growth, like moisture, delight in cool condi¬ 
tions, and an abundance of air, even when 
housed at the end of September. 

Glancing through an old gardening book 
some time ago, I came across a page devoted 
to Cinerarias, in which named varieties were 
mentioned, but outside large establishments 
they were little known in those days. It would 
be interesting to know' what our forefathers 
would have thought of the beautiful strains 
at our disposal to day, not omitting the 
stellata forms. Leahijrht. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

I. ilium auratum failing. -Last Manh 1 
bought some Lilium auratum bulbs. I potwd them I 
in peat, loam, and some leaf-mould, and k*-pt them 
on the stage of a eold greenhouse. I gave them I 
very little water for over six weeks, and they have 1 
made no sign of growing, hut look as if they were 
going to decay. Will you kindly tell me through 
your paper how I ought to grow them, and if there 
is any chance of the ones 1 have living/-Fi.op.KxrE 
Jew. 

[The failure is, no doubt, due to your 
standing the plant cn the stage. After you 
had potted the bulbs you should have stood 
them in a cold frame and covered with ashes ; 
or Cocoa fibre to encourage rooting. Remove 
the fibre occasionally to see if the bulbs had 
staited to grow, and as soon as this was seen 
then the fibre or ashes should have been 
cleared off, and the plant he either left to 
grow in the frame or removed to the green¬ 
house. You might try what plunging in the 
fibre will do now.] 

An uncommon and pleasing combina¬ 
tion. —Towards the end of May a most un¬ 
common, and at the same tipie pleasing, com¬ 
bination of flowering plants was to be seen in 
No. 4 greenhouse at Kew. With a background 
of leafage was arranged in full flower a 
number of plants of Salvia splendens, the 
brilliant colour of whose blossoms was relieved 
by numerous examples of Marguerite Queen 
Alexandra, and the uncommon Ismeno or 
Hymenocallis calathina. The flowers of 
this last, borne oil stout, statelv-looking 
spikes, have a very striking corona, and are 
sweetly scented. In colour they are white, 
tinged with green. The fact of Salvia splen¬ 
dens being in full flower at this time of the 
year merits more than a passing notice, and 
the Marguerite is certainly one of the best of , 
its class, the large flat petals making up a 
striking flower, the reddish-brown colour of 
the centre being aho very noticeable.—X. 

Plants for winter bloomlng.—In the 
summer, when plants intended for blooming 
in the greenhouse next winter are standing in 
the open, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should receive every. attention, as to 
neglect them just now invariably results in 
disappointment. Under ibis category one 
may include a number of plants that, treated 
rightly, make a house gav fer weeks together, 
such, for instance, as Azaleas, Camellias, 
Heaths, and Epacrises, plants of a hard- 
wooded nature that will not brook neglect, and 
in the matter of affording water it should 
always be borne in mind that owing to the 
close and retentive compost in which those 
plants are growing, anything hut a thorough 
soaking is useless. While it is desirable to 
afford them a position where the sun will 
reach them which greatly aids in wood ripen¬ 
ing, it is just as well to remember that such 
plants are grateful for a partial shade, and 
in the hot weather arrangements should be 
made to afford them some such relief from 
sun for a part of the day. This not only has 
reference to hard-wooded plants hut subjects 
like Primulas, Cinerarias, etc., which are in 
frames, and are all the better for the shade 
that is afforded.— Woodbabtwick. 

Rhododendron Fordi. —This rare and inter¬ 
esting species of Rhododendron has been 
flowering freely with me in a cc.ol-house for 
the last month. It is a native of the Island of 
Lantao, China, and is named in honour of 
its discoverer, Mr. Ford, of llong-Kong 
Botanic Garden. There seems to be a certain 
amount of individual variation among the 
plants of this species in cultivationl some 
being decidedly dw artr-Jt^aJk otMy 
plant is about i8 iiiche^TTTgh, witli^jrjur prin¬ 


cipal branches. The leaves are ovate in 
shape, with a much tapering base, and rather 
blunt point. They are from 3 .inches to 
4 inches long, and about U inch in width. 
The young leaves are covered on the upper 
surface with whitish scurf, which gradually 
wears off, while the undersides are thickly 
clothed with a buff-coloured feltv substance, 
which lessens when mature, but even then 
some is retained. The flowers, which are 
disposed in a loose cluster in threes, are rich 
carmine in the bud state, opening pink, and 
then gradually bo oming white. On the upper 
part of the interior are a few' purple dots. 
Individually the flowers are about a couple of 
I inches across, campanulate in shape, with 
! smooth edges to the petals. In general ap¬ 
pearance this species suggests an affinity to 
the Caucasian It. Smirnowi, but whether it 
will prove as hardy as that valuable kind is at 
least an open question. Up to the present R. 
Fordi is too scarce to try many experiments as 
to its hardiness.—X. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND3. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plague of wireworms - fan you tell me a poor! 
way to exterminate this nest ? 'I hey are doinp 
serious damage to my Carnations. Is Rape cake nT 
any t.v-?-W. (J It. 

[Almost the only safe destructive agent for 
killing wireworin to apply to infest* <1 hind is 
gas lime. Thu! should be applied at the rate 
of three quarters of a bushel per rod in 
October, be well broken up, and dug in. 
Ground thus treated may be safely cropped 
the following spring. Heavy dressings of st.ot 
also help to rid ttie ground of wireworin, but 
in a far less degree. Turning up the soil two | 
or three times in the winter, and allowing 
fowls to run over it, is also good. < If course, 
you cannot u»e gas lime so long as the Carna¬ 
tions are in the ground, blit \<>u might bury 
slices of Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, or pieces 
of Rape about an inch below the surface. 
Each piece should have a skewer stuck into 
it. Examine these every morning, and de¬ 
stroy the wireworins you w ill find on them.] 

The Pear scab fungus (Fnsicladium pirimmi).— 
Woultl you kindly tell me what is the cause of the 
curious formation on the leaves enclosed? The tree 
from which I took them is growing against a wall, 
hut hearing no fruit. Would you tell me what 
remedy I ran use if there is one? —B. J. Martin. 

[The leaves of your Pear-tree are apparently 
attacked by the Pear-scab fungus (Fusicla- i 
dium pirinum), but they were so dried up and 
crushed in the post that I cannot say so with 1 
absolute certainty. Gather and burn as many ■ 
of the affected leaves as possible, then spray ! 
the tree with dilute Bordeaux mixture, and j 
again in ten days’ time. In the course of the ! 
winter spray or syringe the tree thoroughly ! 
with a solution of iron sulphate, made as fol- j 
lows: — Place 6 lb. of iron sulphate in a I 
wooden vessel, and pour over it J pint of sul- I 
phurio acid, then add 12 gallons of water j 
gradually. Next spring spray with the ‘‘ Bor- 1 
deaux mixture” just before the buds begin 
to open, again when the buds begin to open, 
a third time when the petals are falling, and 
lastly when the fruit is about the size of a 
Pea, or somewhat larger. G. S. S.] 

Leather jackets.— Is em*fa*e«l friend oi foe?— 
Camlix. 

-Kindly tell me what these gruhs are? The 

young Cabbages are quite eaten up with them. 
What do they turn to, and how ean one get rid of 
them?—C. F. F. 

-For two years past I have had my crops of 

Cauliflowers destroyed by a grub, a specimen of j 
which I enclose. I have tried everything I ean j 
think of to combat its ravages—viz., a solution of j 
ammonia and water, also sand saturated with ! 
paraffin oil. I also put a quantity of lime into the ! 
ground at the beginning of the season, hut all i 
without avail. The second time this season I have ! 
renewed the Cauliflower plants, hut the grub has ! 
destroyed them by going into their roots and work- 1 
ing upwards. I will be glad if you ean inform me 1 
I what the grub is, and how* best to combat its i 
ravages?—K now etop Bi.acksmitji. 

[The grubs attacking yohr young Cabbages ' 
are those of the common daddy-long-legs ” I 
(Tipula oleracea). They are* commonly 
| known by the name of "leather--jackets ” on J 
account of the toughness of their skins, and 
are very troublesome because of the diffi¬ 
culty of destroying them. The toughness of 
their skins and their subterranean habits 
render it almost impossible to kill them with 
any insecticides. They do not like drought, 
but wet and eold weather have no effect on 


them. A few of these grubs were frozen until 
they were *so brittle that they could be 
snapped in two like a prece of ice. Borne that 
were not broken in this wav were thawed 
gradually, and they came to life again, and 
showed no signs of injury. Hoeing the 
ground is useful, as it exposes them to the 
1 birds. Rooks and starlings are particularly 
| fond of them. Laying pieces of board, 
j turf, slate, bricks, or tiles near the plants 
I they are attacking make good traps for them. 
They often ramble about at night, and find 
such things convenient to hide under during 
the day. The traps should he examined every 
morning, and replaced in the position they 
occupied. The parent flit s are often found in 
large numbers on lawns. Numbers may then 
be killed by running a roller or mowing 
machine over it. G. S. S.] 

Red-spider on Roses. — 1 enclose some Rose 
leaves taken from plants in my greenhouse, and 
should be much obliged if you would inform n.e 
what is the matter with them and how it is to be 
cured? Would a solution of Iysol be serviceable or 
the reverse, and, if applied, now' strong should it 
be? The disease appears to have attacked every 
plant.—D onhead. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by red- 
spider, show ing that the plants are dry at the 
roots, and that they have not been syringed or 
moistened in any way. We have never used 
Iysol. The best way of destroying this pest 
is to syringe with any of the following mix¬ 
tures: 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of 

fresh lime boiled in four gallons of water, then 
add H lb. of soft soap, and “before using three 
more gallons of soft water, if to be had. or the 
extract from 6 lb. of Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of 
soft-soap, and \ lb. of flowers of sulphur, well 
mixed together, and put, into five gallons of 
water, or paraffin emulsion. Spray the Roses 
with any of the above mixtures, taking care 
that every part of the plant is thoroughly 
wetted. A second application may be given 
after a week’s interval.] 

The Pear midge. Will you kindly give me what 
information you can, through your paper, on the 
follow ingI have lately taken a house w ith a large 
orchard 'attached to it, and I notice that the trees 
are full of small maggots, which 1 take to be the 
maggot of the Codlin moth. I have just discovered 
that‘some of the Pears, which are about the size 
of a nut, are also full of maggots. Of course, I 
know nothing can he done now, but I should he 
glad to know what is the best thing to do to pre¬ 
vent the same tiling happening again next year? 

I have been an amateur gardener for the past forty 
years, but I have never seen such an instance be¬ 
fore, as nearly every Pear appears to be full of the 
maggots. 1 enclose two of the Pears herewith, and 
am information von can give me as to the cause 
or remedy will greatly oblige.- T. Kdc.ar Mayhew. 

[Your Pears are infested by the grubs of 
the ” Pear midge ” (Diplosis pvrivora), a small 
fly which lays its eggs in the blossoms of the 
Pear, the young gruhs making their way into 
the fruit soon after they are hatched. When 
they are full grown they leave the fruit and 
bury themselves in the soil, and become 
chrysalides about 2 inches from the surface. 
The flies from these chrysalides emerge ii*the 
following spring. In order to kill the gruhs 
before they are able to bury themselves make 
the ground under the trees as smooth and 
hard as you can, and then give it a good 
dressing of kainit (\ lb. ppr square yard), 
spread as evenly as possible. If a very large 
proportion of your fruit is attacked I should 
at once gather the whole crop, aud burn or 
bury it deeply, so as to be certain that none 
of the grubs escape. They will soon be full 
grown. If you have reason to believe that 
many of the grubs have already left the Pears, 
in the course of the winter takq away the sur¬ 
face soil to the depth of 2 inches where the 
grubs are likely to have fallen, and burn or 
bury it a foot below the surface, < r spread it 
out where poultry can pick out the chrysa¬ 
lides. Trenching the ground has much the 
same effect. It is possible that spraying the 
trees with paraffin emulsion just as the petals 
are showing in the buds might prevent the 
flies from laying their eggs, but I do not know 
of any experiments having been made with 
this idea. As to what insect is attacking 
your Apple-trees, you merely say that your 
trees are full of small maggots. Do you mean 
the fruit, the leaves, cr the branches, for all 
are attacked by grubs of different kinds? If 
you will send up some of the grubs, saying 
where and under what ^eruditions you find 
them, I will wilji pleasure tell yoilwIiu! I can 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ARBUTUS CROOMEI (CROOME’S 
STRAWBERRY TREE). 

The accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph taken in the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden. It represents, perhaps, the finest 
cf all the kinds of Arbutus. Compared with 
A. Unedo it is much larger in all its parts, is 
cf stronger growth, and has finer foliage, the 
flowers being much brighter in odour. Fruit. 
I have never seen, and its rarity may be 
accounted for, perhaps, by the origin of the 
kind, if a hybrid. OtS was supposed by the 
late l)r. Moore. In The. Carden, of January 
16th, 1875, is an article which suggests that, 
it is a hybrid between A. Andrachne and the 
scarlet-flowered variety of A. Unedo. At 
Kew and in the Cambridge Botanic Garden 
it makes a very fine shrub, and where its 


tree of this variety is growing near the en¬ 
trance to Glengariff on red slate. 

The common Arbutus was a tree of note 
to the Greeks and Romans, and is mentioned 
by various writers both of poetry and prose. 
According to Pliny, the tree was not held in 
much esteem for, as its specific name im¬ 
plies, the fruit was eaten only one at a time, 
the reason being that it was so bitter. Unedo 
was the name both of the tree and the fruit, 
and Arbutus also was a name in use by the 
ancients. In early ag 4 es the fruit appears to 
have been used as an article of food, and it 
is said to be eaten about Killarney. In 
Corsica it is used for making a wine. The 
tree is native in Ireland at Killarney, Muck 
ross, and Bantry, but this is an out lying ex 
tension, and its home is in the South of 
France, Spain, and the Mediterranean region. 

R. Ik win Lyncii. 

li.ifanic Carden, Cambridge, 



Arbutus Croomei. From a photograph in the Botanic Harden, Cambridge. 


requirements are more perfectly met than in 
either of these cases it must be a very fine 
thing indeed. It may be planted where there 
is not much chalk or lime in the soil. In the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden it is growing in 
a peat-bed, but the common Arbutus has been 
known to grow in the ordinary soil of the 
garden that contains an amount of chalk 
which prevents the cultivation of Ericas. It 
is, I think, rather hardier than A. Unedo, 
which gets killed at Cambridge during excep¬ 
tionally severe winters, though a few miles 
away at the top of one of the highest hills 
in the county it appears to do extremely 
well, if one may judge from the quantity of 
fine fruit that lias been sent me. In the 
Kew “ Hand List of Trees and Shrubs,” A. 
Croomei is placed as a synonym of A. Unedo, 
var. rubra (of Aiton), and this probably 
should he the name. IpHboudon's “ At bore- 
tum et Fruticetum Brtaim jfitoi 
p. 1,117, it is said haSfiAmest 

variety in cultivation, and ab:o I harm single 


ORANGE BALL-TREE (BUDDLEIA 
GLOBOSA). 

Many foil with this in their anxiety to give it 
a good site. They plant it in rich soil in a 
low, moist position, where it grows rapidly, 
making strong shoots, which do not ripen, but 
fall a prey to frost. 1 have seen plants on 
high ground, and in poor soil, escape the frost, 
when those that were strong and gross were 
killed to the ground. Last year I was charmed 
with the beauty of a large plant of this in full 
bloom on some high ground in a private 
garden at Lyme Regis, Dorset. Being beside 
the road, and full of bloom, it attracted the at¬ 
tention of many passers by. I do not re¬ 
member having seen a plant with such large 
branches before. The yellow ball-shaped 
blooms are set ofT to the best advantage by the 
silvery foliage. I have, growing on high soil, 
plants twenty-five years old that bloom abun¬ 
dantly. Sometimes this Bhddleia is apt to be¬ 
come thin and naked looking, hut this is over¬ 


come by usiiy^ the knife freely. This should 
be done when just out of bloom. Although 
but little bloom will be had the following year, 
still, it will keep the hushes shapely. I have 
seen this doing good service grown in large 
pots. J. Chook. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Deutzia and Calceolaria from Hawkhurst, 

Sussex —It may be interesting to see the en 
closed Deutzia grown in the garden all winter, 
now loaded with bloom. Calceolarias also are in 
bloom. I think the climate ns mild us that of 
Vent nor X. Y. Z. 

[The Deutzia you send is D. gracilis, which 
is quite hardy, and under good conditions 
makes a dense bush about 2 feet high, flower¬ 
ing as freely on a free soil as when in pots.] 
The Judas-tree (Cercis Siliqunstrum).— 
How seldom is this very beautiful flowering 
tree seen. Lately, taking a tram ride in 
the suburbs of Kingston-on-Thames, 1 saw r 
Laburnums innumerable, pink, white, and 
crimson Thorns (double and single) in profu- 
, sion ; Lilacs, equally so, all giving colour and 
beauty to our otherwise prosaic streets and 
roads, but amidst them all hut one Judas-tree. 
Whilst elsewhere when seen, this spring* 
flqwering tree has usually displayed somewhat 
j stunted or deformed aspects, the one tree, an 
I oasis of magenta hue amidst so much of 
common colours, was, and is, a really robust, 
clean, vigorous tree, sturdy as an Apple, and 
blooming most, profusely. It is standing in a 
garden beside the tram loute at Surbiton. 
Why is not this tree far more commonly 
grown? Is it handicapped by a foolish name, 
or why? Perhaps it makes slow r growth. 
In any case it presents a welcome change to 
the Laburnum. A. D. 

Cytisus Andreanus. I wrote in a recent 
note in connection with a batch of seedlings 
from the above that there was nothing dis- 
I tinct about them or so good as the type, but 
later results lead me to qualify this state¬ 
ment. Among the seedlings there is one very 
good thing* of dwarf, compact habit, late in 
flowering in comparison with other members 
of the family. It is yet (June 1st) hardly 
at its best, and the colouring is decidedly 
novel, the lower part of the flower being a 
shade between red and chocolate, and the 
upper a mixture of orange and snuffy brown— 
a new departure from anything I have seen 
in the Brooms, and one that should prove an 
acquisition alike for the epen border or fer 
pots. All the family are very acceptable 
vase flowers at this season associated with the 
foliage of the Copper Beech, the purple¬ 
leaved Nut, or I’runus Pissardi. — E. 
Burrell. 

Trees of the Pine tribe for wet ground.— 

A friend in America writes that the deciduous 
; Cypress, the Western Arborvitae, and the 
Hemlock Spruce, all thrive in very wet 
ground, as does the Norway Spruce, and w»* 
believe also the Menzies’ Spruce. We rightly 
resort to trees of the Pine tribe for sandy or 
stony hills, but it is well to know r that we are 
not obliged to confine ourselves to Willows 
and Elders on wet, heavy bottoms if for any 
reason we prefer an evergreen tree. In 
southern parts of Britain, where the Norway 
Spruce, after its first youth is past, is such 
a failure, we have often noticed good results 
from it by streams and in heavy bottoms. 
The Sitka Spruce, also a very valuable tree, 
is excellent so far ns we have tried it in 
similar situations, and we have noticed the 
Douglas Fir thriving very well in hollows in 
wet woods. Even the Silver Fir. a tree that 
is not always happy in stiff and dry soils, we 
have seen making a fine grow th near water. 

Azalea Vaseyi — In spite of numerous species 
and many varieties of Azaleas raised in our gardens, 
many of them very beautiful, I think this is the 
most delicate in colour of all, and it appears to 
grow (or does so with me) in ordinary soil. It is 
most useful for cutting for the house, as well as for 
its beauty out-of-doors. —W. T. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 
Whilst at this London exhibition there were 
at the end of May some remarkable collections 
of vegetables staged, yet it has to be admitted 
that the bulk, almost the whole, indeed, were 
grown under glass. The exceptions were 
Cabbages, a few late Broeeolis, Asparagus, 
and some old Beets. But Pens, Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Dwarf Beans, Carrots, Vegetable Marrows, 
Turnips, and Mushrooms were all the product 
of glass structures. Such is the part glass- 
louses and frames have in this country to 
play in the production of early vegetables. 
Were our gardeners during May entirely de¬ 
pendent for such products on open-air pro¬ 
duce what a poor supply they would have. 
Interesting as these displays were to the 
spectators, they served in a marked degree to 
show what an important part glasshouses and 
frames, heated and cold, can be made to play 
in vegetable production. The most interest¬ 
ing and representative collection certainly 
was that staged by the Duke of Portland’s 
gardener, Mr. James Gibson, comprising over 
one hundred dishes, and in great variety. It 
\et lacked some twenty others that might 
have been added had space permitted. There 
were mounds of Cabbage Lettuce, Golden 
Ball, Ideal, Marvel, Satisfaction, and several 
others ; Cabbages, April, Little Gem, Button’s 
Earliest, Flower of Spring, and others; 
several Cauliflowers, especially Snowball 
and Early Forcing ; Carrots, Champion and 
new Intermediate ; white and yellow Turnips, 
Early Giant, Duke of Albany, Ideal, and Ex¬ 
celsior Peas ; numerous Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Radishes, and other things. Everything in 
the collection was of such a character that it 
might have fitted any dinner table, so excel¬ 
lent was the quality. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
such a collection, embracing such remarkable 
variety, would not have been possible not so 
many years since. The seed trade has done 
wonders in the production of varieties of high 
excellence, and specially suited for glass cul¬ 
ture. Still farther we have in taste and know¬ 
ledge of what constitutes quality gone a good 
way beyond the ideas ns to exhibition vege¬ 
tables which once prevailed, and greater re¬ 
gard for the table in relation to size and 
quality is now paid by growers and exhibitors. 
One of the favourite Tomatoes shown by 
others was the new Sunrise. Not only does 
it fruit early, but also freely, for the long 
(lusters staged showed that it sets flowers 
with great ease. Other varieties well shown 
were Winter Beauty, Satisfaction, Al, Han- 
well Victory, Red Currant, and others, all 
evidencing easy fertilisation. The collection 
of over forty dishes of frame-grown Potatoes, 
sent by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, again gave 
evidence of the ease with which it is possible 
to have home grown tubers for consumption 
under glass with a little warmth. Generally 
the samples were of good table size, although 
some varieties were late ones. Particularly 
good were the Marrows, shown from various 
directions, all from under glass. These, if 
grown on in large pots, and trained up to 
columns or strong supports, or to the ends of 
houses devoted to other produce, give capital 
crops at trifling cost and little trouble. Pen- 
v-Byd, Moore’s Cream, and other small, 
roundish forms, are admirable for this pur¬ 
pose. In large houses such tall Peas as Early 
Giant, Duke of Albany, Edwin Beckett, and 
Prizewinner, grown in large pots, supported 
by stout sticks, and pinched when enough 
pods have been set on each plant, give fine 
ones for exhibition, or furnish some valuable 
dishes for table. Early Dwarf Cauliflowers, 
grown on in 7-inch pots, Ringly, or planted 
out 10 inches apart in a frame, furnish quite 
early numerous solid white tender heads, and 
become under such conditions a very profit¬ 
able crop. Practically with varieties illimi¬ 
table in number, and with plenty of glass 
structures, early vegetables may be had in rich 
abundance, and of quality much superior to 
what outdoor growth can furnish. 

In a great flower shotf ,^uohas is th:kt of the 
Royal Horticultural rociajjyj ;n tliS fijemple 
Gardens, where flowerHn \vondqgT(p variety 


will necessarily predominate, the presence of 
several good collections of vegetables not 
only is a welcome variation, but does much 
also to emphasise the importance of the vege¬ 
table department in a garden. Perhaps, also, 
there are few departments of garden work in 
which the skill of the gardener is more 
severely tested, whether of inside or outside 
culture, than is vegetable growing. It is a 
department which appeals with special force 
to the amateur and the cottager. It is also 
the prominent department in most small 
shows, thus evidencing' the great value set 
upon such products in the lower walks of 
garden work. A. D. 


POTATO THE EPICURE. 

Last year I planted a large breadth of this 
Potato at the same time as Ideal, under the 
supposition that Epicure, like Ideal, was a 
second early. The haulm of Epicure died 
down, and the tubers matured in advance of 
those of Ideal by some two or three weeks. 
During the season I either read, or heard it 
reported, that Epicure was an excellent first- 
early round Potato, and I have seen the state¬ 
ment repeated again this year. However, for 
the sake of proving whether it is an early 
variety, or the reverse, I had some tubers 
planted at the same time as Snowdrop—the 
latter end of February in the open, but on 
a bed of tree leaves covered with a good 
depth of soil. Being able to procure an 
abundance of tree leaves every winter I have 
a quantity raked up and made up into a good 
long bed on which to grow Potatoes to sue 
ceed those forced in frames, a plan which in¬ 
variably yields most excellent results, the mild 
warmth generated by the leaf bed stimulating 
growth without unduly forcing it. This bed 
is surfaced with about 18 inches of soil, and 
the Potatoes planted in the usual way. They 
made quick growth this year, and although 
protected with litter some of the tops got 
frost-bitten, but in spite of this I found on 
lifting a few roots for trial yesterday 
(June 5th) that Epicure has outdistanced 
Snowdrop by quite three weeks, thus proving 
that it is really an early variety. The crop 
is also a good one, although not, of course, 
equal to what this Potato yields when grown 
under ordinary conditions. All the same, 1 
am much pleased with the results, and am 
anxious now to learn what difference there 
will be in point of time from breadths of both 
varieties growing out in the open. It may 
not be out of place, perhaps, to state here 
how well Potatoes are looking this season, in 
spite of the very adverse weather conditions 
they have encountered since being planted. 
Growth is clean and robust, the breadths are 
very even-looking, there being but few 
failures, and Potatoes are certainly looking 
more promising than they have done for 
several years past. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing seeds of Brassicas.— Will you kindlv 
Rive me the approximate dates for sowing weds of 
the following, so that 1 can have a supply of each 
all the year round (as nearly as possible)Cabbage, 
Savoy, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and 
Kale?— C. J. Waiter, llcre. 

[It is not difficult to have Cabbages most of 
the year through by sowing seed of some first 
early varieties, such as April and Edam’s 
Early, the third week in July, and planting 
out moderately close on good ground about 
the middle of September, making a further 
sowing the third week in August of Flower of 
Spring and Offenham, or other good stan¬ 
dard variety, planting out in the middle ol 
October rather wider apart than the first 
planting. These sowings should furnish good 
Cabbages from April 1st to the end of August 
inclusive. A sowing made in March or April 
of Defiance and St. John’s Day would give 
Cabbages from September till February, 
plantings being made in June and July. Sow* 
ings of Early Gem, Early Ulm, anil Dwarf 
Curled Savoys may be made in April, May, 
and June, and will come in from November 
till end of March. They are good only in the 
winter. Seed of Brussels Sprouts may be 
sown in March and April. The plants put 
out in June and July will give pickings of 
sprouts from October till the end of March. 


Kales, including Dwarf, and Tall Scotch 
Curled Cottagers’, and Breda forms, should 
be sown about same time. These give heads 
and sprouts from December till April. Cauli¬ 
flower seed of the Eurly Forcing or Snowball 
may be sow T n under glass in very gentle 
warmth in February, to give plants to put 
out on to a warm border in April, and give 
heads to cut in June. Successive sowings of 
those varieties, also of Walchereii, Magnum 
Bonum, and Autumn Giant will give sup¬ 
plies of white heads from June till Christmas. 
The later sowings may be made in March and 
April outdoors. Broeeolis, Christmas White 
and Winter White, should be sown in the 
open ground on well-protected beds in March, 
and Leamington, Knight’s Protecting, Late 
Queen, and Model in April and May. Those 
should give heads from January to June. 
Purple Sprouting Broccoli seed, sown in 
March and April, planting out in July, will 
give a supply in late winter.] 

8avoy8—some good kinds.— During the 
next few weeks attention must be given to 
planting the various kinds of Brassicas for 
winter and spring supply. Savoys play an im¬ 
portant part in this, and much depends on 
when they are wanted. Personally, I cannot 
see any advantage in having Savoys in early 
autumn. Their greatest value is' from De¬ 
cember till the end of M-arch. When the frost 
has acted on them they are delicious, espe¬ 
cially if the medium-sized kinds are grown. 
In gardens I consider Drumhead is not 
wanted, as it needs a lot of room and tinpe, 
and from an eating point of view it is very 
coarse. My selection would be Green-curled, 
this being of medium size, quickly folding in, 
and of nice flavour. For latest use I consider 
Ormskirk the best, having found it very 
hardy. No variety stands the frost in our low 
situation like this. Dwarf Ulm is good, and 
where room is a consideration Little Pixie 
can be recommended, seeing it may be sown 
later, hearting in quickly, and taking up but 
little room, the flavour also being good.— 
Dorset. 

Late Queen Brooooli.— The fact of this 
being one of, if not the best, late Broccoli, has 
been emphasised more than ever this season, 
when, owing to early Cauliflowers being late 
as a result of the cold, backward spring, there 
would be a gap in the supply had it not been 
for a large breadth of the variety named 
having been planted last, season. As a rule, 
early Cauliflowers begin to come into use 
early in June, but this year it will be nearer 
the middle or third week in the month before 
they are ready, consequently the Late Queen 
Broccoli is, and will prove, invaluable. It is 
a hardy, compact growing, self-protecting 
variety, and the curd is snow white if cut 
before too far expanded, and for quality 
cannot be surpassed. I annually grow several 
hundreds of it, and always plant in the most 
open and firm piece of ground at liberty, con¬ 
sequently losses are few, the stems being hard 
and woody, and capable of resisting a good 
deal of frost when grown under these condi¬ 
tions. All who appreciate, or who have to 
meet a demand for late Broccoli, should, 
therefore, grow Late Queen.—A. W. 

Spring Cabbages. —Much has been written 
this spring as to some varieties bolting more 
than others, and I have been rather surprised 
to find that that old favourite of mine, Ellam’s 
Early, has given cause for complaint at the 
hands of some growers. This last autumn I 
planted^ about 3,000 in equal numbers of 
Flower'of Spring and Edam’s Early, and out 
of the w r hole lot I have not lost a single plant 
from bolting. In this neighbourhood Cab¬ 
bages did not winter wed, but I have heard 
little or no complaint of their bolting. They 
suffered severely from the effects of the cold 
winds and the alternating frosty and damp 
weather, and it was some time'before they 
attained any size. As a result they were 
later than usual in coming into use, but at the 
time of writing are abundant, the warmer 
weather being accountable for this.—A. W., 
Ashford, Kent. 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, Sid.) for Volume XXVII. are now readv, 
and may be had of all rewss&enLs, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post freer 2a. for tiie two. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Most gardeners will now 
be taking stock of the plants which will have 
to be relied upon for winter blooming. If 
things are neglected now these will fail when 
wanted to flower. Arum Lilies are, of course, 
resting, but if intended to be planted out the 
rest will not be a long one. Azaleas should 
not be permitted to suffer from want of water. 
Otir plants are still under glass, but they will 
soon be placed outside, special attention being 
given to the watering and syringing. Most of 
our plants are large enough, and as long as 
they continue healthy will not be repotted, a 
little something of a stimulating nature being 
given in the water at times. Some things 
make better plants in the border than when 
grown in pots. This refers to such things as 
Salvia splendens and Eupatorium odoratum, 
both useful winter-flowering plants. The 
Eupatorium, when pruned back and planted 
out early in June, makes very large bushes, 
which flower freely. I have had plants 5 feet 
high and as much through covered with 
flowers. It is, perhaps, not a cutting flower ; 
at least, I have heard ladies speak dispara¬ 
gingly of it, but white flowers are always 
valuable in winter. Solauums are sometimes 
planted out now. We get much larger 
plants when planted out, and they are very 
full of berries, but are later, and should be 
helped a little in heat when potted up. As¬ 
paragus plumosus and A. Sprengeri are very 
easily raised from seeds. One large old plant 
will produce as many seeds as one may want 
to sow. I have had them come up in the soil 
of the border where they have fallen when 
the seeds have not been gathered; but it is 
best to sow in a shady house where a little fire 
is used. These make pretty little ornaments 
in thumb-pots, especially A. plumosus. This 
is a busy time among the Chrysanthemums. 
The potting must have prompt attention, the 
compost be good, and rammed firmly into the 
pots. Soft potting will not do, and room 
should be left on the top for a top-dressing in 
the future. Everybody may not believe in 
top-dressing, but I do. It gives the plants a 
fillip just at the time they need it, and one 
does not want to use liquid stimulants so 
freely, and it is quite possible to overdo the 
feeding of so ravenous a plant as a Chrysan¬ 
themum. Leave a little air on always now. 

CtOVe. —Beyond the usual routine work, 
which must be done, young specimen plants 
may require a shift. Old plants have not the 
same value they had. We are not like the 
Japanese, and could scarcely keep plants in 
health for a century or more. Neither is it 
scarcely wise to keep old plants after the best 
of the work has been done, when young plants 
are so easily grown into specimen size. We 
know, of course, that some old plants are very 
free-flowering. For instance, an old Alla- 
manda, when pruned back to firm, ripe 
wood, will throw out many shoots, which, if 
led up into the light, will form trusses of gor¬ 
geous flowers at the end of every shoot, which, 
when trained in, form magnificent specimens, 
% which cannot be approached by young plants. 
Of course, a good plantsman will make either 
old or young plants presentable. It is only a 
question of studying requirements and work¬ 
ing out details. Very small fires will suffice 
now. 

In the Cucumber-house.— It will probably 
be necessary to shade, now the days art 
longer and the sun’s power greater. Every¬ 
body tries to save labour, and a house slightly 
shaded rests the plants and eases the growers. 
There will be a good deal of pinching to do. 
All shoots should be stopped at one leaf 
beyond the fruit. If this is done there will 
be more fruit and less need for using the 
knife. A light top-dressing occasionally is a 
great help. It not only encourages root 
action, but purifies the atmosphere. If the 
Cucumbers are bitter a soaking of water, with 
a little stimulant in it. will generally remove 
it in a few hours. Bitterness is not always 
caused by dryness at the root, as anything 
which checks growth may cause it. Fires are 
still necessary ; in facLio^make the most of 
the Cucumber-house ares capno 1 j ke[ ^to¬ 
gether. done without. Hjidktlre he+• bursts 
of sunshine with warm nights, antJhen we 


let the fires go, but we are always prepared 
to start fires again when the wind shifts to the 
north, as it often will. 

Figs under glass.— A drier atmosphere 
will be necessary whilst the fruits are ripen¬ 
ing, and generally also when the fruits are in 
blossom. The flowers of the Figs, as mest 
people know, are inside the fruit, and can 
easily be seen when the fruits are half grown 
and ready to take their final swelling. When 
the first crop has been gathered the syringe 
can be used again for a time. As a rule, the 
second crop soon follow's the first, especially 
where several kinds of Figs are grown, as 
the second crop of the early kinds will follow 
the early crop of the late kinds closely. 
Plants in pots must be well nourished with 
mulch and stimulants. 

ThS early Peaoh-house.— Discontinue 
watering when the fruits begin to ripen, and 
ventilate very freely night and day. If the 
trees are looked over daily, and all fruits 
which are nearly ripe gathered, there will be 
no need for nets to catch tho falling fruits, 
and if Peaches or Nectarines have to be 
packed up and sent on a railway journey they 
should be gathered before they are quite ripe, 
and carefully packed in boxes in a single 
layer on paper shavings. Remove all sub¬ 
laterals, as they are not required where the 
trees are healthy and vigorous. Young trees 
should be encouraged to extend as long as 
there is space to fill on the trellis. 

Filling window boxes.— There are many 
ways of filling window boxes, but there is 
always room for hanging or drooping plants. 
Those who are tired of Lobelias may try 
Lophospermum scandens, which has rather a 
pretty effect. It should be pinched in a little 
at first. It has pink flowers, and might be 
used in a box filled with small white Mar¬ 
guerites or other white flower3. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the flower 
beds are planted we shall be able to turn our 
attention to other necessary matters. The 
Grass must be mown at least weekly, and the 
edgings trimmed frequently. If there are 
many weeds in the gravel walks weed killers 
will be cheapest, but if only a few weeds are 
present it will be cheaper to pull them up 
during showery weather, and roll down the 
gravel firmly. * There will be some staking 
and tying to do among hardy plants, and this 
should be done neatly, without making the 
stakes too conspicuous. Thin the buds of 
Roses where crowded. If insects are present 
Quassia extract, mixed with water, according 
to instructions issued with each tin, will be 
found useful. Earwigs will soon be found 
among Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, and 
must be trapped and destroyed. How lovely 
the Pinks are now, and Carnations will soon 
follow, and the necessary supports should be 
given to keep the flowers clean. The time is 
near when Pink cuttings may be taken and 
rooted under hand-lights in light compost in 
a shady border. The common border Pinks 
may be pulled to pieces and replanted in 
September, but the choice varieties should be 
propagated from cuttings under hand-lights. 

Fruit garden.— Plums on walls will re¬ 
quire some stopping and regulating of the 
young growth shortly. Wherever there is 
room lay in a young shoot, if it can be 
done without overcrowding. Foreright shoots 
shorten to four leaves. I am afraid the crop 
of Plums will be light, therefore, except in 
the case of young, vigorous trees, which are 
just beginning to bear freely, there will not be 
much fruit to thin off. Apricots and Peaches 
are a little fuller where the trees were pro¬ 
tected, and some thinning will be required. 
The syringe or engine may he brought into 
use now to wash the trees after a hot day. 
There would he less trouble with inserts if 
water were used more freely. Thin the young 
growths of Figs on walls, leaving enough well 
placed shoots to fill in the wall when trained. 
Gooseberries and Currants are in many places 
a thin crop, and the bushes will probably 
make more growth than is desirable, and 
thinning should have some attention. If the 
berries are not too numerous they will be 
finer, and if the young shoots are thinned in 
a common sense manner the fruits will be finer 
and letter flavoured, Strawberries are 


looking very promising. Unless runners are 
wanted they should be removed. 

Vegetable garden.— Globe Artichokes will 
require a good deal of support now in the way 
of mulch and water to develop the flower 
heads, especially those planted in spring for 
late bearing. Asparagus came rather later 
than usual this season, and we shall be 
tempted to continue cutting till the end of the 
month, but weakly beds should be treated 
leniently. A dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
will be useful now, watered in, unless it is ap¬ 
plied in showery weather. Under no circum¬ 
stances should it be applied in a dry time 
without watering it in. Two ounces to the 
square yard will make its presence felt. June 
is the month for planting out winter Greens. 
Where early Brussels Sprouts are wanted 
they are generally set out in May, but June 
is the usual month for planting the main beds 
of Greens, making some allowance for the 
climate of the district. If all the ground is 
not ready transplant the number of plants re¬ 
quired to a nursery bed, where they enn wait. 
If left in the seed bed the plants become 
drawn and weakly, and never do much good. 
Chicory should be sown, if not already done, 
in rows 12 inches to 15 inches apart, plants 
to be thinned to 9 inches. Prepare Celery 
trenches as land becomes vacant. Blend the 
manure with the soil in the bottom of the 
trench. In poor land do not make the 
trenches very deep. Sow Marrow Peas freely, 
as after this month early Peas only should 
be planted. E. Hobday. 


THE COXING WEEK’S WOH*. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 18th .—All Peas have been mulched 
with manure fresh from the stables. Finished 
thinning Carrots and Beet. Beet transplants 
well, and we usually plant a few rows of the 
long kinds, as the roots come more refined in 
shape. Made a sowing of Parsley. This 
appears to be the natural season for sowing 
Parsley. It is less inclined to run to seed if 
sown now. 

June 19th .—Some attention has been given 
to the spraying of fruit-trees, on the principle 
of being in time with any remedy required. 
We usually take our forcing Strawberries from 
young plants planted out for the purpose of 
producing runners. There are several advan¬ 
tages in this, and a moderate number of 
plants will produce many runners. 

June 20th .—Staking and pegging down have 
taken up some time. Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Ageratuins, and similar things are pegged 
down before the growth gets stiff. If Sweet 
Peas show a tendency to get outside sticks a 
string cr two of mattiug will keep them in. 
Rows of Runner Beans are useful for blinds 
if anything has to be hidden. 

June 21st.— Sowed a few more seeds of 
Cineraria and Chinese Primula. Potted off 
seedlings of Primula obconica. We are 
growing a lot of young plants of lsolepis 
gracilis. It is a very pretty Grass from 
Madeirn, useful for small vases and for small 
pots for table decoration. A small packet of 
seeds will produce many plants. We used to 
grow this and the common Pink in pots years 
ago, and have now renewed our stock from 
seeds. 

June 22nd .—Vegetables are backward, but 
the crops are healthy, and are now making up 
lost time. Those who take note of things 
generally find that in the backward spring 
growth comes with a rush a little later. 
There is one warm border where early 
Potatoes are ready for digging by June 10th. 
The position is a warm cue, and protection is 
used. Hoeing is profitable work now. Greens 
of all kinds are being planted. 

June 23rd. Finished sowing biennials and 
perennials. These include Brompton Stocks 
and Forget me-nots. Busy potting Chrysan¬ 
themums. afterwards standing thinly on a 
coal-ash bed or some impervious bottom, to 
keep out worms. By-and bve wires will be 
strained along, and to these the stakes will'he 
tied, \yith rcop;between the rowsTSf plants to 
movp freely. 
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BEE8. 

USEFUL HINTS. 

Some judgment is required in deciding when 
is the right moment to add a super to a hive, 
hut when stores are coming in plentifully, and 
the hive appears to he full of bees, even to 
overflowing, the inmates clustering about the 
entrance and upon the floor-board, a super or 
crate of sections may safely be added. 

Work in sections.— When work in sec¬ 
tions is in full swing the crate containing them 
may be raised, and another crate cf sections 
be placed between it and the hive. Comb 
will be built and stored in these while the 
honey in upper ones is ripening, and by this 
means much time saved, as by the time the 
honey in the upper sections is ready for re¬ 
moval. the under ones will have considerably 
advanced. Should the honey harvest be pro 
longed, still another crate of sections can be 
ripened in the eells. and often throw off a 
swarm through not being provided with suffi¬ 
cient super space. When sections are worked 
upon straw sleeps they are placed in box 
i rates. These have u movable sloping roof. I 
and at the bottom a hole to correspond with 
the hole in the top of the skep, and covered 
with queen excluder. The most, suitable 
skeps for superiug are those having a flat top. 
Supers may be of wood, glass, or straw', but 
sect ion-boxes have now largely taken the place 
of the old-fashioned straw cap and bell-glass. 
All supers should be well protected by some 
warm covering, such as cloth, flanuel, or 
carpet, to prevent the escape of heated air. 
Should, however, the weather prove very hot 
after the bees have taken to a super, bottom 
ventilation may be given bv wedging up the 
skep from the floor-board about a quarter of 
an inch. 

Extracted honey. In working for ex 
trailed honey advantage should be taken of 
a good honey flow by adding to a well-popu¬ 
lated hive a second hive, furnished with sup¬ 
ply combs. When both hives become crowded 
a third may be added. The top hive will be 
ready first for extracting, and when the 
combs have been passed through the extractor 
this hive should take the place of the one 
below it. and the lower one be put on top. 
In this way large returns of honey are secured, 
while the population is greatly increased. 
The upper hive should, if possible, be fur¬ 
nished with shallow frames, as by the use of 
these the enlargement of the hive is more 
gradual. New combs are very tender, and 
easily melted when the direct rays of the sun 
strike upon the hive. Hives containing 
newly made combs should, therefore, be 
shaded during the hottest part of the day. 
Swarms need careful attention for the first 
week or so. and should have some food sup 
plied to enable them to make a fair start, hut 
i are must he taken not to feed to excess, or 
too large a proportion of drone comb will he 
constructed, and cells become filled with 
stores to the exclusion of the brood. 

Removing sections. In removing sec¬ 
tions, as well as in examining hives, carbolic 
acid is sometimes used in place of smoke to 
subdue the bees, as it is found to answer the 
purpose better. Two ounces of ordinary car¬ 
bolic acid should be mixed in a quart of warm ‘ 
water. In this should be steeped a piece of 
calico, large enough to cover the section-rack 
or tops of frames. The calico, having been 
wrung out as dry as possible, is placed over 
the sections to be taken. This causes the 
bees to run below into the hive, leaving the 
operator in possession of their stores. In ex¬ 
amining a hive a large feather may be dipped 
in the carbolic solution and passed over the 
tops of tlie frames as the coverings are re¬ 
moved. When a frame of comb is taken from 
the hive in searching fer the queen, brood, or 
eggs, the feather is passed near the cluster of 
bees, which causes them to move away 
quickly, leaving that portion cf the comb free 
for inspection. In the case of an attack of 
robber bees, the carbolic cloth laid upon the 
alighting-board will put a stop to the warfare. 
The carbolic cloth can always be depended on, 
whereas the fuel of the smoke is liable to 
cease to burn or gi/e~Torth smokJ ai anv 
momeiOigiti. IjU y IL 

Loss of queen. TF sometin^l happens 


that a queen is lost at swarming time, and if 
from a second swarm, or from a colony from 
which a sw’arm has issued it is a great mishap, 
the brood in the stock hive being too far ad¬ 
vanced to enable the bees to rear a new 
queen. At from four to five years queens die 
from old age, and their fertility begins to fail 
some time before that age is reached. In 
these cases the introduction of a fertile queen 
ensures the continued prosperity of the hive. 
Oil the loss of a queen the worker bees soon 
give evidence of the fact by their agitation 
and excitement ; and may be observed running 
about over the outside of the hive as if in 
quest of something. In two or three days 
they settle down, apparently reconciled to 
their loss, but appear to lose energy, become 
slow in their movement, and linger afc the en¬ 
trance of the hive instead of quickly passing 
in and out as in times of prosperity. 

trxbriflyc. S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GAR 
DENS TENANTS’ RIGHT TO COM 
PENSATION. 

Amongst the readers of this journal are many 
who are interested, as cottage gardeners or 
tenants of allotments, in the subject of com¬ 
pensation, and it is with a view to explaining 
generally the law upon this subject that the 
following lines are being written. The prin¬ 
cipal Act which governs the matter was passed 
in 1887, and came into force on the first of 
January, 1888, and is known as the “Allot¬ 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation for 
Crops Act.” it practically took the points in 
which small holders were interested most 
nearly out of the general agricultural law, as 
embodied in the Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
and made special provision for the benefit of 
this class of tenant, leaving, however, other 
matters to ho covered by the wider Acts, as 
before. The preamble of the Act states that 
it is intended to provide compensation to these 
small occupiers “ for crops left in the ground 
at the end of their tenancies.” 

The Act defines an “allotment” as beinc 
“ any parcel of land of not more than two 
acres in extent held by a tenant under a land 
lord and cultivated us a garden or as a farm, 
or partly as a garden and partly ns a farm.'' 
A “ cottage garden ” is defined as “ an allot 
me lit attached to a cottage.” In tlm case of 
Cooper c. Pearce (189fi) the High Court de¬ 
cided that a piece of land less than two acres 
in extent occupied by a florist and seedsman 
for the cultivation of vegetables and plants, 
to be sold by him in the course of his business, 
was not “cultivated as a garden," and, there 
fore, did not come within the scope of this 
Act (nlthough it would probably have come 
within the definition of a “ market garden.” 
and so would have been within the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act of 1895). The 
judge held that in order to constitute a 
“ garden ” the holding must be “ a place 
where fruit or vegetables are grown for food, 
or a place laid out for pleasure.” It does not 
matter what the tenancy is, whether weekly, 
yearly, or otherwise. By Section 4 tenancy 
may be “ for any term.” 

Compensation can only be obtained upon 
the termination of the tenancy. The tenant 
shall then, says Section 5, be entitled, not¬ 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
to obtain from the landlord compensation in 
money for the following : —fa) For crops, in 
eluding fruit, growing upon the holding in the 
ordinary course of cultivation, and for fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes growing thereon, which 
have been planted by the tenant with the pre¬ 
vious consent in writing of the landlord, (b) 
For labour expended upon and for manure ap¬ 
plied to the holding since the taking of the 
last crop therefrom in anticipation of a future 
crop, (c) For drains or for any outbuildings, 
pigsties, fowl-houses, or other structural im¬ 
provements made by the tenant upon his hold¬ 
ing with the written consent of his landlord. 

It will be seen that written consent of the 
landlord forms the basis of the greater part 
of the claims which may be made. There is 
nothing, of course, to prevent a landlord from 
withholding such consent ; and this is only 
reasonable, since otherwise a poor landlord 


would be at the mercy of an eneygetic tenant. 
On the other hand a tenant can well protect 
himself against either a mean or a scheming 
landlord by taking care that any poultry- 
houses, pigsties, etc., are so planned as to be 
removable. The simplest way to arrange this 
is to have them affixed to heavy logs laid upon 
the ground, so that it is not necessary to dis¬ 
turb the soil by driving posts down into it. 
Any structure standing on the ground, but not 
affixed to the ground, is removable by the 
tenant. 

When a claim is made for compensation at 
the end of a tenancy the amount to which the 
tenant is entitled may be reduced by taking 
into account any sum due to the landlord in 
respect of rent or of any breach of the contract 
of tenancy or wilful or negligent damage com¬ 
mitted or permitted by the tenant. If land¬ 
lord and tenant fail to agree as to the amount 
of compensation to be paid Hip difference is to 
be settled by an arbitrator. They may agree 
between themselves to appoint, such arbitrator 
jointly ; if they cannot agree upon this cither 
or both id them must apply personally or by 
letter to I he local just ices sitting ill petty ses¬ 
sions, and these justices may, upon receipt of 
the application, appoint one of their own 
number who is not interested in the holding 
or any other competent person to act as arbi¬ 
trator: and if the arbitrator dies or becomes 
incapable of acting, or fails to act within 
seven days after his appointment, the justices 
may appoint another in his stead. Wherever 
practicable the justices are to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the arbitrator to act without remunera¬ 
tion. but where such consent cannot be ob¬ 
tained they may direct the payment to him of 
such moderate sum as they consider will 
reasonably remunerate him for his time and 
expenses. The arbitrator must proceed to 
determine the matters submitted to him with¬ 
in seven days after his appointment. He has 
power tn administer oaths to witnesses and to 
call for the pri dm tion of any documents in 
the possess on of either party, and he is to give 
an award in writing signed by himself within 
fourteen days after bis appointment, or within 
smdi extended time as the parlies may agree 
upon (not, however, to exceed twenty eight 
davs). The arbitrator may also exercise bis 
discretion in regard to the payment of costs 
bv either or both of the parties. His award 
in us! fix a day for payment of the money 
awarded and the costs, such day not to be 
soon* r than fourteen days after the delivery 
of the award. The award is final and con 
elusive, and there is no appeal. If the money 
is not paid it may he recovered in the County 
Court by a summary process. 

By the Tenants’ Compensation Act, 1890. 
provision was made for the benefits of the 
Allotments Ai t of 1887 to extend to cases in 
which a mortgagee is in possession of the 
land, the mortgagee’s claims being deferred to 
those of the tenant. The Act of 1887 does 
not extend to Scotland and Ireland, nor to the 
metropolis, and in case any of its provisions 
conflict with those of the Agricultural Hold 
ings Acts this Act is to prevail. In all other 
respects the tenants of allotments or cottage 
gardens may avail themselves of the same* 
provisions as exist to the hand of the farmer 
and horticulturist under the other Acts re¬ 
ferred to. Barrister at-Law. 


Trespassing fowls.— I have a small garden. 
It is fenced round about. I have it planted with 
vegetables, and my neighbour's hens get in and are 
eating all my Cabbages and Peas. What is my 
remedy?—W. R. 

[You should write to your neighbour, and 
inform him that if his fowls again stray cn 
your land you will take proceedings to recover 
compensation from him, and you may then 
carry out your threat and recover damages 
in an action of trespass in the County Court. 
You will have no difficulty in this.] 

Greenhouse, right to affix, to neighbour's 
wall- —I have recently taken possession of a cottage 
and garden here, and have brought with me a 
tenant’s fixture lean-to greenhouse. Could I legally 
use the back wall of my neighbour’s out buildings to 
put it against, and, if it is not legal to fasten it to 
the wall, could you give me a method of placing 
it there wi.hout injuring the wall ?—C. E. S. 

[There is nothing tp.prevent you from put¬ 
ting your greenhouse close up to your neigh- 
I hour’*jfnill as clo^eJa\y^w like—-but you are 
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not entitled to fix it to the wall, nor actually 
to use the wall as a means of support. Appa¬ 
rently the best plan would be to fix two or 
three posts into the ground close up to the 
wall, and nail boards across these so as to 
form, as it were, a wooden wall of your own. 
against which the greenhouse could lean ; but 
I have never heard of any difficulty arising to 
necessitate this, and if you put the green¬ 
house close up to the waif it will be very diffi- 1 
cult indeed for your neighbour to get any ! 
Court to order its removal, unless he can 
prove either damage, or risk of damage, to 
his property. I am afraid I can only give you 
the legal view. As far as methods of placing 
are concerned I must plead guilty to want of 
expert knowledge. - Barrister.] 

Fence query E. -S'.).— I do not think you can | 
compel them to do anything at all to the fence, 
hut you can certainly make them abate the nuisance I 
of which you complain. Brewery companies fear 
nothing mi much as Interference on (he part of local 
authorities in regard to the sanitary arrangements of 
the tied houses under their control; and if I were 
you 1 should write to the brewery company inform¬ 
ing them of the nuisance and saying that unless 
they undertake at once to construct a proper fence 
>ou will have no alternative but to send for the 
sanitary inspector with a view to having the matter 
reported before next licensing day. This will prob¬ 
ably have the effect of bringing them to book, and 
even if they ignore it you are still able to carry out 
the threat, and you may also move, if you think lit, 
for an injunction restraining them from continuing 
the nuisance. Rut you cannot in any other way 
insist upon their keeping their fence in repair.— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Question s . —Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All Communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jmper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furni vat-street, Holborn, 
Loiuion, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When wore than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the rcceijd of their communication. Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

W arnin g fruit.—deader* who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have reed red ,r<mi 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases bring unrijw and other- 
wise )>oor. The differences bet wren varieties of fruits arc 
in many eases so triflinj that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should !»' sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Daffodils in Grass (F.).-You did wrong in cut¬ 
ting Off the leaves of the Narcissi before they had 
died down. This treatment must inevitably weaken 
the bulbs, and Mins cause them to flower indifferently. 
The leaves should always be allowed to remain until 
they are entirely withered and contain no sap, when 
they may be removed with impunity. *’I here is no 
necessity lor top-dressing Aulhs in Grass unless the 
soil is exceptionally poor, wfien a dressing of stable 
>r farmyard-manure spread over the surface will 
prove beneficial. 


PROVERBS ABOUT THE MOON. 
Perhaps you will allow me space for a 
word or two in * reply to “ A. D.” and 
” M. A. H v ,” in the issue of April 21st. 1 re¬ 

gret and apologise that my statement in 
your issue of the 7th was so loosely worded. 
It was written in a very great hurry, and 
with only one object viz., to correct the 
fable connecting the direction of the horns of 
the young moon with the state of the weather. 
The error in the use of the word “rising” is 
so obvious that 1 feel I cannot do more than 
cry “ peccavi.” 

The point 1 wish to empha-sise is this: The 
line joining the points of the cusps, or horns, 
of the moon is always at right angles to the 
line joining centre of moon with centre of 
sun. Therefore, a new moon observed in the 
west shortly after sunset will always have its 
horns pointing obliquely upwrfpds, and so will 
always he more or less “on its back,” and, 
at certain times, depending only on relative 
positions of earth, sun, and moon, and which 
times can be foretold by astronomers, the 
horns will appear to practically point verti¬ 
cally upwards, so that a line joining their 
ends would be parallel to the horizon, and 
then the moon appears to lie “flat on her 
back.” 

Humidity of the atmosphere could not 
cause a deflection of the sort suggested by 
“A. D.” The explanation 1 gave as to the 
clearing of thu atmosphere ami its signifi¬ 
cance is that given in the official “ Aids to the 
Study and Forecast of Weather,” published 
by the Meteorological Council. Moisture has 
no “magnifying power.” Perhaps “A. D.” 
is thinking of the condition when objects 
ordinarily beneath the horizon are brought 
into view, and which is caused by refraction 
of rays of light in passing through strata or 
layers of air of different densities. 

The communication from “ G. S. S.,” in 
the issue of April 14th, is a much more con¬ 
cise and accurate statement of the point I 
desired to bring out. Per Mare. 


Aubriatia seeds M.).—These may be sown in a 
shady border now. Cuttings taken of the young 
growths thrown out from the crowns in spring strike 
readily if inserted in pans of sandy soil ami placed 
in cold frames, or the old plants may be divided and 
propagation thus effected. Seedlings should be 
transplanted as soon as they attain the height of 
about 1 inch, and grown in rich, porous soil in a 
sheltered situation until October, when they may be 
placed in the positions in which they are intended 
to flower. 

China Asters dying (.v.) -Your seedling China i 
Asters, whidi perish after being planted out, die off [ 
owing to receiving a check. Possibly, too long a i 
time is allowed to elapse-between their being lifted 
from the seed bed or boxes and planted in their 
permanent positions; or perhaps they are allowed to 
get dry. scorched by the surf, Tsr buffeted byj sharp 
winds. Your only method bf pr jv(*|f in j <tTli| fpby 
taking special care of them^sJlelterii’g u®rn void 
wind and sun until they become establfcjjhi, and 

nuver alWiino thorn Ia « - 9nt tci r \vnf**r 


Paraffin emulsion (Novice. Hunt*).—Dissolve 
2 lb. of soft soap in 2 quarts of boiling water in an 
old saucepan, and when removed from the ttre, but 
still boiling hot. pour in a pint of paraffin oil and 
with a syringe keep working or churning the mixture 
until it is oiie mass of lather. Then add ten times 
its body of water, and it is ready for use. When 
using it, first work it. through a syringe to ensure 
its being well mixed. The plants should be well 
washed with clear water twenty-four hours after 
wards. 

Insects on plants (L. S. B.).~ If all the plants 
are in the same condition as the leaves sent, on 
which we found w ale, mealy bug, spider, thrips, and 
green-fly. the best thing would be to burn them and 
start afresh, having first had the house thoroughly 
washed down and repainted. You might try what 
washing the plants carefully with Gishursi com¬ 
pound will do, using a sponge and going over every 
leaf, but we fear you will never get them clean, as 
tile insects above mentioned evidently swarm all 
over the house. 

Carnations Malmaison falling (Carnation). - 
You cannot expect to have any great measure of 
success in growing these Carnations, as they will not 
succeed in an imheated house. They must have fire- 
heat to keep out the frost. You also made a mistake 
ill shading, as the.se Carnations must have plenty of 
sun. The soil you send sample of is much too light- 
no body in it. The compost should be good fibrous 
loam, to which have been added some leaf-soil, 
silver sand, and a little charcoal. The potting, too, 
must be done very firmly. Ovcrwatering must be 
carefully guarded against. 

Propagating Begonia Rex Cl.). If you slit 
the ribs of the leaves and place them on a pan of 
sandy soil under a bell-glass in a temperature of 
To degs., keepflig the leaf moist by occasionally 
sprinkling it with tepid water, young plants should 
be formed. The ribs of the leaves must, of course, 
be Louchiug the sand. If you can manage to place 
the parent plant in such a position that a leaf can 
be treated in this manner without being cut off. you 
can pr.ipagat-e in a lower and less close temperature, 
or you inay divide the plants early in the spring, 
getting a portion of the roots with each division 
and plunging m hot tom-heat. 

Gloxinias not flowering (V.).-These plants 
usually bloom profusely. Perhaps yours are over¬ 
potted. and therefore are kept too damp at the roots 
Perhaps they are not given needful warmth, as to do 
them well early in the season they netd more warmth 
than a greenhouse gives. In July and August they 
should flower well in a greenhouse. Possibly the 
plants get infested with aphis. Certainly they should 
not be over-potted, the pots having ample drainage, 
and the compost two-thirds turfy loam, the rest 
being sandy peat and leaf-soil, with some sharp sand 
added. A temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
is desirable, and the plants should have ample light. 

Growing the Cotton-plant (ll. T. IFocxD).— 
Sow the Cotton seeds either in well drained pots or 
pans, using light soil-say, equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould with some sand. As soon as the first 
rough leaf is developed the young plants must be 
potted singly into small pots. In brisk, moist heat 
they will soon have to be moved into larger pots. 
They will flower in pots measuring from 6 inches 
to 7 inches in diameter, the blossoms being yellowish 
and resembling those of a Mallow. The most attrac¬ 
tive stage is when the seed-pods burst and ' 
expose the cotton, which takes place during the 
latter part of the summer. To grow the Cotton- | 
plant well it must have the temperature of it stove 
and a good light position. The other plant which | 
you inqu're about—viz.. “ Gold mohur ”—we do not 
know If you were to send a few seeds to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew-, they might be able to 
tell you the botanical name of the plant. 

Tulips failing (E . S. IF.). —From the sample 
vrtii «pnd it is clear that the bulbs are too thick. 


which has been the cause of the trouble. No plant 
of a bulbous nature is more generally improved by 
lifting, cleaning, end subsequent drying than the 
Tulip. You can, of course, lift them when the 
foliage has died down and dry them, replanting in 
the autumn. We cannot, however, hold out any 
hopes of success in blooming next year, so that you 
had better put them into some part of the garden 
where it matters little whether they flower or not. 
In fact, we would not hesitate to throw them all 
away and begin with fresh bulbs next autumn, taking 
care to put them into fresh soil, and not replant¬ 
ing in the position where failure lias occurred. 
Planting immediately after applying farmyard 
manure was alsd against success. Far better plant 
in ground that has been manured for a previous 
crop. 

Lifting Chrysanthemums (Rosa).—In reply to 
your query as to whether lifting your Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the autumn, for the purpose of placing them 
in tubs and boxes, will interfere with their flowering, 
we are disposed to answer in the negative. Much, 
however, depends upon the varieties so treated and 
the character of the soil of your garden. Home 
varieties take more kindly to this treatment, than 
others, and appear to suffer little or no inconveni¬ 
ence from the lifting. We have found that plants 
lifted from the open border, where the soil is 
inclined to be heavy, suffer less than those lifted 
from ground that is light and sandy. The heavy 
soil keeps the soil and roct.s intact when lifted with 
care, while the light soil invariably falls away from 
the roots. Soil of an adhesive character has much 
to recommend it for growing Chrysanthemums that 
have to he lifted in the autumn. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons failing to bloom (M. D i ¬ 
li is very difficult to assign any reason for the 
failure without seeing the plants. Are you quite 
sure that the plants are moist enough at the roots? 
Rhododendrons are. as a rule, safe from over-dry- 
ness at the roots until August, then if the weather 
is at all dry a good soaking of water twice a week, 
at the same time mulehing the roots with half 
rotten manure or leaf-soil to a thickness of X inches 
or 4 inches, will do a deal of good. Some shade is 
I helpful to Rhododendrons, especially in dry soils. 
The plants in many eases seem to have made no 
flower-lmds. Are you quite sure there is no lime in 
the soil? Another very probable cause is the severe 
frost which we had on Good Friday, and which 
would kill the flower buds. Of course, directly the 
flower-buds perished then the plants would at once 
start into growth. 

FRUIT. 

“Spot” on Gooseberry trees <fl. £.).--Your 
trees are affected with what gardeners call the “ red- 
rust.” It is a kind of fungoid growth, consequent 
on the plants growing in a poor .‘.oil. Your only 
remedy is to get the trees into a more vigorous con¬ 
dition by well manuring the soil about the roots of 
the trees. If available, well soak the soil with 
manure-water at once, ami then fork in some rotten 
manure, and lay a thick mulch of the same material 
on the surface as far away from the stems as you 
think the roots extend. 

Aerial roots on Vires CV.) The roots which 
break out on your Vine rods are common under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and are called air or adventitious 
roots. Whilst they remain, no doubt they absorb 
moisture from the air of the vinery, hut. later they 
wither up and die. Really they originate in an 
effort on the part of the Vines to get good ront- 
action, and it is evident that the proper roots lire 
not supplying it. Your l»e*t course would be to lift 
the Vine roots next November, add some ircsh sod, 
wood-ashes, and bone-dust to the border. Mien re¬ 
plant more shallow. It is only by such treatment 
that the trouble can he overcome. 

Inside v. outside border for Vines M c.).- 
In cold, wet, low-lying gardens there is much to he 
said in favour of inside borders for early fnr< ing 
and late keeping Grapes. The disadvantage of an 
inside border is that a great, deal of labour is re¬ 
quired in watering, while rare is necessary to keep 
up the requisite degree of moisture at the roots. 
Neglect to water may spoil the crop. On the other 
hand, outside borders require little attention in the 
way of watering. Many amateurs never think of 
watering their Vine borders. For all ordinary culti¬ 
vation, where superior skill and care cannot- be 
given, we should advise outside borders. A good way 
is to form the borders both inside and outside, e rect¬ 
ing the front wall on arches, so that the Vine-roots 
may be able to go either way. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seaweed for Asparagus (.4. ID.—Yes; Sea¬ 
weed is good for Asparagus, and growers by the 
seaside use nothing else when they can get it. It 
should be put on fresh in the autumn and forked 
in in the spring, when, should the roots not he deep 
enough to allow the soil to be moved, spread a 
little soil over the Seaweed. See also reply to “ D,” 
which should meet your wants, in our issue of 
May 26th, p. isu, re “ Asparagus beds in slimmer.” 

Tomato-plants falling (»'. 7 ). It is unusual 
for small plants of Tomatoes from seed to fail, as 
yours have, from other causes than damping, through 
excess of watering, or because subjected to a very 
low ternperatuie. In what temperature they have 
been kept, or whether exposed to frost in any wav, 
we do not know. The decay does not seem to have 
arisen from any insect attacks or from fungus. If 
you have not done so. we should advise you to sow 
seed again at once under glass, and for earlier fruit¬ 
ing purchase a fc-w strong plants to go on with. 
When the plants reached us, through being wrapped 
in cotton wool, the worst material for the purpose, 
they were much withered:. Wo have recently had 
some verv cold nights, and unless,vou_ky>t up a nice 
warmth the low nicht temperature .would do the 
tender young plants great harm. 
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VEGETABLES. 

OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 

The cold nature of our late springs, or, pro¬ 
perly, early summers, for we seem to get 
little settled warm weather now until July, 
renders the cultivation of Tomatoes in the 
open ground uncertain and difficult. If in a 
small way it is possible to grow plants on in 
frames or greenhouses until some 18 inches 
in height, and to have already set at least one 
truss of flowers before planting out, it is 
more difficult on a large scale to do so much 
in the way of forwarding growth and crop¬ 
ping. Yet the importance of starting well 
when the weather really does become suffi¬ 
ciently warm cannot be over estimated. The 
grower on a large scale, however, chiefly de¬ 
pends on house-grown plants, and he is, there¬ 
fore, independent of outside conditions. The 
great body of amateur and cottage gardeners 
have no greenhouses, although, perhaps, they 
may have frames. If content to put out some 
twelve to twenty plants they can hardly better 
utilise the frame than in pushing on their 
plants in the frames, getting them well rooted 
in 48-sized pots, and each one neatly staked. 
If the frame be opened in the day ample light 
and air will cause growth to be sturdy and 
hard. Closing the frame at night will enable 
growth to continue, and thus avoid those 
severe checks plants so often have to suffer, 
even when planted at the foot of a wall or 
fence, if put out from the middle to the end 
of May. If crops of well-matured fruit are to 
be obtained within the comparatively brief 
time that exists between June 1st and Sep¬ 
tember 30th, after which latter date nights be¬ 
come cold, it is obvious that plants when put 
out must be strong, well rooted, and already 
showing fruit. Too seldom is it possible to 
find the wall or close fence shelter Tomato 
plants so much appreciate in very small 
gardens, and quite out of the question on al¬ 
lotments. But if owners of these small areas 
desirous of having some good ripe fruits 
during the season would fix up a temporary 
shelter of overlapping weather-boards, if but 
3 feet in height, and running east and west, 
the southern face would be a most admirable 
one against which to plant Tomatoes. Fifteen 
inches apart, and a length of 16 feet, would 
enable a dozen plants at least to be thus 
grown, and possibly produce during the 
summer some 40 lb. of well-ripened fruit. 
The north side of the fence might be utilised 
for Lettuces, Radishes, and Turnips, so that 
such a board fence would be very profitable. 
The boards at the close of the summer might 
be taken down, and with the upright supports 
stowed away in a dry place for the winter. In 
that way the fence might be made useful for 
several years. I once saw in a cottage garden 
sheets of corrugated iron so employed with 
good effect, but the Tomato plants had to be 
supported by stakes. In another case wattle 
hurdles, thatched with straw, were employed, 
and made very useful shelter. A.|L). 
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GROWING VEGETABLES IN JAVA. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly answer the 
following questions.—J ava. 

1. —The name of a Cauliflower which would 
be likely to make fair heads in this climate? 

Giant Naple s. 

2. —The name of an early or late, fairly 
big Onion for this climate. Would the sort 
Rocambole d’Egypte do well? If so, at what 
distance must they be planted out? If I 
want to grow my own seed from them how 
must I do it? Can I let them stand in the 
soil till they grow seed, or must they be pulled 
out when old and planted out once more to 
grow seed? 

Giant Bocca. Sow in linen 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart and thin out to, my, 4 inches apart. Yes , 
you can save your own seed. You must store the 
finest bulbs and then plant out the folloiring 
spring. 

3. —If I want to grow seed of Radish and 
Winter Radish (Rose China), must the plants 
then be transplanted, or not? Which must 
be the distance for that purpose? The same 
for White Turnips, Vienna Kohl Rabi, Cab¬ 
bage Lettuce, Pe-tsaf (China Cabbage), and 
Endive? 

Sow the Radish thinly, and ptdl as the roots 
are fit for use. The Kohl Babi, Cabbage Lettuce, 
and Endive sow in lines and then transplant. 

4. —Please to give me the names of books 
about the following subjects, if possible, for 
subtropical lands:—(1) Vegetables; (2) As¬ 
paragus ; (3) Roses? The book about Roses 
must also mention the growing of standard 
Roses, pot-Roses, grafted and dwarf under- 
stems. Which Rose is used to make standard 
trees, which to make dwarf pot-Roses, and 
are they grown from seed, or from cuttings? 

“ Firming*!''s Tropical Gardening .” The 
Brier is used for standard Roses and also for 
dioarfs. Briers can be raised from seed or cut¬ 
tings, the. seedling Brier being the beit for Tea 
Boses. Tea Boses are easily struck from 
cuttings and are by far the best. A good Bose 
book is “ The. Bose Garden t ” by Wm. Paul. 

5. —Some sorts of early or middle late 
Potatoes, with white or yellow skin, and white 
or yellow flesh, which can be retained a long 
time at home without sprouting* which do 
not give too large tubers, but of a fair size for 
the table, and are good croppers? 

Yellow-fieshed Potatoes are not grown much 
in England, those, with white fiesh being con¬ 
sidered the best. Good varieties are Windsor 
[ Castle , Up-fo-Date, Factor—one of the best — 

| Duchess of Cornwall, and Senmfion. A fine 
yellow-fieshed variety is one we had from Belgium, 
and which was figured in our pages on April 21, 
p. 96. Yellow flashed Potatoes are mu^h more 
largely grown on the Continent than in this 
country. 

CELERIES. 

A recent writer in these pages pointed out 
the evil of throwing out from a trench the 
top spit and planting Celery into the bottom 
and, possibly, poor subsoil. It is much to be 
regretted that in small gardens the practice 
of trenching and well feeding the lower soil 


with manure is not more general, because 
were such the case the remark or criticism 
just referred to would not apply. When 
regular trenching of garden or allotment 
ground is conducted each winter, so that in 
each three years the entire area is deeply 
worked, there presently comes to it such a 
condition that for some 24 inches to 30 inches 
in depth it is equally sweet and fertile 
throughout. When that is so, Celery trenches 
may be 9 inches deep, and the lower soil 
planted in with entire safety. The one need, 
however, is the regular trenching, which too 
often is not furnished. When ground is 
available one alternate course is to merely 
draw drills a few inches deep, and plant into 
those, the rows being wider apart than is 
needful when trenches are made. Another 
alternative, where the subsoil is poor and 
trenches are desired, is to throw out the top 
soil 10 inches deep from the trench on to 
one side, then a further 10 inches of bottom 
soil on the other. Then fork in top soil fronj 
the upper sides, and what lias been thrown 
out to within 6 inches of the surface, add a 
heavy dressing of well-decayed manure, well 
mix it with this soil, and tread it lightly, then 
plant into it. In that wav, whilst a trench is 
furnished, the soil for roots to run in is of 
the best that can be provided. If that soil be 
in the planting firmly trod, and next well 
watered, roots soon get hold, yet will not pro¬ 
duce coarse leaf growth, because made so 
firm. The bottom soil thrown out can bo 
spread about, and will do admirably for 
moulding up the plants later, after being 
broken down by exposure. By the following 
spring it will have become fit to mix with the 
surface soil. A. 

SAVOYS. 

In some degree, perhaps these come next to 
the Brussels Sprout as a popular green vege¬ 
table for winter use, but many depend on one 
sowing only to serve the purpose of the whole 
season. Those w r ho do cannot expect to have 
a long, or even a normal, succession of hearts, 
and we have often noticed full grown crops 
early in autumn, sometimes while Runner 
Beans and other summer vegetables are yet 
in season. When such overlapping occurs 
there must be in some eases a distinct loss, 
for when once Savoys burst they quickly 
spoil and decay. Many depend only on 
one, or, at the most, two sowings in April. 
I do not commence until May to sow Savoys, 
the first and last weeks of that month meeting 
the requirements of winter better than an 
earlier start. It is useless sowing early if 
ground is not available until July and August 
for planting them out, and I find if sown iri 
early May they often become over-grown be¬ 
fore vacant ground is available for transplant¬ 
ing them. There is admittedly more trouble 
imposed on the grower of late raised plaids 
by reason of the attacks of the Turnip fly, 
which must be dealt with at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment, or the possibility is the seed¬ 
lings will all disappear. Late planted Savoys 
should have fairly good ground, or the grow th 
is poor, and the plaiits jdo not form perfect 
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heads ; indeed, they cannot claim the name 
of Savoy. By successive sowings and good 
culture, however, it is possible to have 
Savoys in season from October until Feb¬ 
ruary, full-hearted and sound. Those who 
have practised early sowing, and have been 
disappointed in the short supply their crops 
have given, will, perhaps, realise that it is 
due more to date than after-culture. Savoys 
invariably are treated as a secondary crop, 
following early Potatoes, Peas, and such like. 
It does not repay the grower to specially re¬ 
serve plots for them. West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale failing —My Seakale roots ranker every 
year. 1 think it is because my garden lies low and 
has a clay subsoil. Could you give me any advice 
how to remove it?—Y oung Gardener. 

[When you state that your Seakale roots 
become cankered every year are we right in 
assuming that you propagate your stock by 
means of root cuttings each year, as is the 
common method of growing Seakale now? If 
that be your practice, it would 
seem as if the trouble com¬ 
plained of were perpetuated 
from year to year by propaga¬ 
ting from a diseased stock. 

Canker such as you refer to is 
far from being a common 
disease with Seakale, and is, 
doubtless, a fungus which 
preys on the ccats of the roots. 

If, on the other hand, your 
roots are in a permanent bed, 
and remain where planted from 
\ear to year, just covering up 
the crowns and blanching them 
with manure, leaves, ashes, or 
soil, then the disease would be 
more likely to result because 
the roots would have gone deep 
into sour, wet soil. If you 
propagate from root cuttings 
annually, get the cuttings else¬ 
where from a thoroughly 
healthy stock next spring, and 
plant in a somewhat raised bed 
C feet broad, and with the ad¬ 
dition of old mortar refuse 
sifted, wood-ashes, and half- 
decayed manure, well worked 
in, thus with the addition of 
other soil raising the bed 
fully G inches above the ordi¬ 
nary ground level. Dibble in 
the root cuttings in rows 
20 inches apart and 12 inches 
apart in the rows. If you 
plant a permanent bed with 
roots in small clumps in the old 
way, make the bed up in pre¬ 
cisely the same way. Seakale 
likes deep, well-worked, and 
fairly rich soil, but it must be 
well drained and sweet,or other¬ 
wise the roots suffer. Growers 
of Seakale from root cuttings 
trench the ground and well 
manure it in the winter, plant¬ 
ing in March or April. When 
the growth is complete, leaves 
have died away, and roots are lifted, the | 
ground is used for some other crop, fresh soil j 
being provided for the next year’s planting.] 
Scarcity of green vegetables. -During 
the past two months there has been a great 
scarcity of all kinds of green vegetables, 
notably Cabbages, Broccoli, and Sprouting 
Greens, with the result that prices have ruled I 
very high, the poorest class of stuff, that 
would have gone to the cows, or pigs, in ordi 
nary seasons, being tied up in bunches, and 
realising good prices. The only cause I can 
give for the scarcity is that we had a long 
drought last summer, just at the time that 
these winter and spring crops should have 
been planted out. One of the first things to 
do to insure a full supply of winter Greens is 
to sow the seed now, in an open, sunny posi¬ 
tion, on rather poor soil, so that the growth 
may be dwarf, and well hardened, and if these 
are put out on rather firm soil, after Beans. 
Peas, or Potatoes, and given one or two good 
soakings of water, it is very unusual for them 
to fail to grow, if the surface soil is kept well 
stirred with the hoe. Mj, however, the plants 
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are rushed up thickly on rich soil they are 
very liable to get quite scalded by the bright 
rays of the sun. Now is the time to prepare 
for next season’s supply, and a little fore¬ 
thought in preparing the plants will go a long 
way towards preventing disappointment, let 
the season be what it may.—J. G., Gosport. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM. 
Those who look upon all Rhododendrons as 
large shrubs or small trees would scarcely 
recognise this as a member of the genus, for 
it will flower freely when not more than a foot 
in height, though it will in time attain twice 
that stature. The leaves are each about an 
inch long, ovate in shape, dark green above, 
and brownish beneath. The flowers, each 
somewhat less than an inch in diameter, are 
usually of some shade of pink, but with re¬ 
gard to depth of colouring there is a certain 


amount of individual variation. Unlike most 
Rhododendrons, the flowers are not borne 
alone in a terminal head, but usually in small 
clusters from the axils of the leaves, as well 
as a few at the end of the shoot. For gardens 
where Rhododendrons thrive this is well 
suited for planting in large masses or clumps, 
as it is in such away that this delightful little 
Rhododendron is seen to the best advantage. 
Its flowering season, as a rule, extends 
throughout the greater part of April, and well 
into May. Beside its value out-of-doors this 
Rhododendron forms a very pretty object 
under glass, and has been many times exhi¬ 
bited in this way. A native of the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Western China, at an ele¬ 
vation of 6,000 feet to 10,000 feet, Rhododen¬ 
dron raeemosum is, as might be supposed, 
quite hardy in this country. It was given a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society in the spring of 1892, and at 
that time attracted a great deal of attention. 
Though it can be readily raised from seeds, 
R. raeemosum is still far from a common 
plant in nurseries. X. 


THE PURPLE BROOM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

There is every evidence of an increasing 
liking for the varieties of Cytisus, or Brooms, 
and among those which will probably be¬ 
come more widely cultivated, especially fer 
rock gardens, are the forms of the Purple 
Broom (Cytisus purpureus). Although not 
by any means a new plant, there are. com¬ 
paratively few who know either the typical 
species or its varieties, with the result that 
none of these are cultivated to the extent 
they deserve. One still occasionally meets 
with the Purple Broom grafted on a Labur¬ 
num or other tall stem, so as to form a stan¬ 
dard ; but it is much prettier in its natural 
state—as a trailing Broom of dwarf habit, at 
home when trailing over rockwork, and look¬ 
ing especially pretty when hanging over a 
light-coloured rock or w r hen carpeted by some 
white-flowered plant, such as one of the 
Cerastiums, or, preferably Arenaria balea- 
rica. There its pendulous branches, freely 


clothed with purple flowers, look very pretty 
indeed. Still less known is the wdiite variety, 
C. purpureus albus, one of the prettiest 
white Brooms we have, and one which is 
quite different in its aspect from C. sehip- 
koensis, another white Broom of trailing 
habit which should be more frequently seen 
in gardens. The flowers of C. purpureus 
albus are of a good white, and, either asso¬ 
ciated with the type or with other plants, are 
charming in June or in late May. It is of 
similar habit to the type. More distinct in 
its habit, and less adapted for trailing over 
stones, is the beautiful variety called 

C. PURPUREU8 1NCARNATUS, which is of 
erect and not of trailing habit. It is, how'- 
ever, only a dwarf shrub, and in bush form is 
most pleasing in the rock garden or in the 
border. Its flowers are altogether brighter 
and more attractive than those of the type, 
although the name of incarnatus, or flesh- 
coloured, hardly gives one a true idea of the 
pleasing pink colour of the flowers. I look 
upon it as the most pleasing of the three. 

The cultivation of these Brooms presents 

ungiral from 
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Rhododendron raceniosuin. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 
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little difficulty. They like a rather dry soil 
and full exposure to the sun, and it will be 
found that they do not object to rather severe 
pruning or cutting back whenever they have 
done flowering. Propagation of the type may 
be effected by seeds or cuttings, and of the 
two varieties by cuttings, struck under glass. 
Grafting is not to be encouraged, although 
often practised, and plants on their own roots 
live longer, and are more satisfactory, when 
a permanent plnnt is desired. 

Sunny mead, Dumfries. S. Arnott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Azalea mollis. —These hardy Azaleas have 
been making a wonderful display during the 
past fortnight, and given fine weather it will 
be quite another week or ten days before they 
will finally pass out of bloom. Much as we 
admire their blossoms when forced, it is only 
when they flower naturally outdoors that we 
get the beautiful tints and great depth of 
colouring for which A. mollis and its hybrids 
are noted. Having planted the best of the 
varieties somewhat largely, they have formed 
a source of great attraction this spring. 
Visitors to the Temple Show are familiar 
with the examples exhibited there, and it 
does not, therefore, require a very wide 
stretch of imagination to picture the effect 
produced by beds filled with these shrubs 
when in flower either on the lawn or when 
planted in groups in the shrubbery ! Like 
Rhododendrons, with which they are classed 
by botanists, they will not thrive in all soils 
alike, and so unsuitable is the staple in many 
instances that it has to be entirely replaced 
with peat, or a mixture of the latter and 
good turfy loam. In my case I avoided the 
use of peat by adding about two-thirds of 
leaf-mould to one-third of loam when pre¬ 
paring compost for them, and being in a posi¬ 
tion to obtain plenty of pit sand at a cheap 
rate, a very liberal proportion of this was 
also included. The total quantity of compost 
when mixed would amount to about sixty tons 
altogether, and that the Azaleas appreciate it 
is evidenced by the way they have grown and 
flowered.--A. W. 

Fabiana imbrlcata.— This pretty Chilian 
shrub, which was represented at the recent 
Temple Show, thrives better, as a rule, in 
seaside districts than it does inland, and 
along our southern and western coasts grand 
examples are sometimes met with. In many 
parts of the country it needs the protection 
of a greenhouse, but where this is not neces¬ 
sary it forms a first-rate wall plant. It is a 
fairly quick-growing shrub of a somewhat 
upright habit, clothed with very small 
crowded leaves and bearing a good deal of 
resemblance to a Heath, from which, how¬ 
ever, it differs widely from a botanical point 
of view, as, instead of being in any way re¬ 
lated to the Erica family, it belongs to the 
order Solanaceae. The flowers are pure 
white, tubular in shape, and borne in great 
profusion. They remain in good condition a 
fairly long time. This Fabiana is not at all 
difficult to propagate from cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots dibbled into pots of sandy 
soil and kept close in an ordinary garden 
frame till rooted.—T. 

Butcher’s Broom not fruiting.-In reply to 
your correspondent, “ C. II. Sp. 1’.,” on p. 169, re the 
non-flowering of the Butcher’s Broom, 1 doubt 
whether the absence of the male plant has anything 
to do with it. I have only one plant here—a female 
—and, as far as I know, the plant is not grown 
elsewhere in this neighbourhood, yet my plant is 
covered every year with a fresh crop of berries. 1 
think that some individuals must be naturally shy 
in flowering. I have seen many plants of it growing 
in Kpping Forest, but have never noticed a berry 
on them. My specimen came from a garden in 
another district, and I got it there as a sucker 
from a neighbour's plaut, which also fruited freely. 
My soil is heavy loam on clay. I agree with your 
correspondent that the Butcher's Broom is a hand¬ 
some shrub when covered with berries.— Enfield. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, tls. nett, 
fnd, in S vole., half bound sagegr^en morocco, *4* nett. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

SCHIZANTHUSES IN POTS. 
Amongst hardy annuals specially adapted for 
pot culture few r surpass the different varieties 
of Schizanthus pinnatus in elegance and free¬ 
dom of flowering. They form branching 
plants, and under good cultivation grow to a 
height of 2 feet or more. During May and 
June they are very useful for the decoration 
of the greenhouse— i.e., if they have been 
raised from seed the previous autumn and 
grow'ii on with a view to their flowering at the 
season named. If seeds are not sown till 
spring the plants will not grow so strongly 
afterwards under a temperature which is 
higher than that of autumn, their tendency 
being to become drawn and to produce but 


jointed growth and not to encourage it unduly 
w’hen the days are short. About February 
shift on into 5-inch pots, and place a stake to 
each plant to keep it upright. When estab¬ 
lished in this sized pot, the plants should be 
transferred to others from 6 inches to 8 inches 
in diameter, in which they may flower. No 
fire-heat should bo given to the Schizanthus 
in spring, but plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions and a light position are essential 
to its well-being. Pinching the young plants 
to encourage a bushy habit is generally recom¬ 
mended, but this is unnecessary ; indeed, it 
not unfreqiRMitly prevents full development. 
It needs but a moment’s reflection to see that 
in the ease of any terminal flowering seedling 
plant, if the central, and consequently the 
strongest, leader is removed, others which 
may be induced to grow are but secondary 
and weaker shoots. If the proper winter 
treatment be given, pinching will never be 
needful. Schizanthuses require 
a rich open soil for the final pot¬ 
ting, consisting of loam and 
about one-third dried cow 
manure, if procurable. The 
varieties of S. pinnatus may have 
the sized pots above named given 
them. 

S. retusus and its white form 
are dwarf and very distinct in 
habit from the varieties just re¬ 
ferred to ; the flowers are also 
much larger. They are very 
showy and desirable plants, 
which succeed under treatment 
similar to that recommended for 
the others, except that 5-inch or 
6-inch pots w-ill be sufficient for 
the final shift. All kinds of 
Schizanthus may also be sown 
with other annuals in the open 
border, but their natural pro¬ 
pensity for seed-bearing is much 
encouraged by the heat of 
summer outside, and the flowers 
consequently do not last long. 


WINTER BLOOMING CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 


A flowering shoot of Schizanthus Wisetonensis. 


comparatively few blooms. The flowers have i 
curiously lobed corollas, which are divided into 
numerous segments and marked and blotched 
with various colours, including yellow, purple, 
and crimson ; there are also some varieties 
nearly or quite white. The Schizanthus is 
easily grown, but a knowledge of its flowering 
habit, requirements in the way of tempera¬ 
ture, and the proper season for sowing are 
points which are essential as regards attain¬ 
ing the best results. I sow new home saved 
seeds in pans of light soil in the latter part of 
September and place them on ashes in a cold 
frame. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, they are put into 2^ inch pots and 
returned to a similar position, where they are 
kept near the glass throughout the winter. 
Fire-heat is only applied to exclude frost or 
dispel damp, which proves destructive to the 
foliage in foggy or dull weather ; plenty of air 
may be admitted when it is mild or bright. 
But little water is required throughout the 
winter, the object being to induce a short- 


It is interesting to note as a not 
inapplicable reply to “ Oswald,” 
that when the Winter Carnation 
Society was formed the other day 
several members urged that 
“ Perpetual ” was the most fitting 
name. That was so far ad¬ 
mitted, but not adopted, because 
the new society did not wish to 
clash in any way with the 
Summer - flowering Carnation 
Society. “ Oswald ” evidently 
regards these winter bloomers 
from the border standpoint. No 
one recommends them for such 
purpose, neither are they wanted 
for that form of culture. The 
Tree or winter bloomers are 
suited most of all for pot, or, in 
in any case, glasshouse culture, 
and so grown do flower literally 
all the year round. One marvels 
that any writer should refer 
their flowers as a “ few ragged blooms.” 
So far from that being the ease, the 
flowers, even in the depth of winter, are 
really wonderfully good, and earlier and 
later*are splendid. From the first meeting in 
September last, down to the end of May, not 
a show of the Royal Horticultural Society has 
been held, some eighteen or twenty in 
number, at which there have not been seen 
fine collections of these Carnations. The 
new Carnation Society has specially fixed its 
first winter exhibition of these flowers at the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, early in De¬ 
cember next, that the qualities of the Carna¬ 
tion as a winter flower might be fully dis¬ 
played. Let no one make the mistake of 
assuming that the winter-blooming Carna¬ 
tions are suited for outdoor culture as 
ordinary border Carnations are. T hey may 
do well grown and tied up to stakes, but for 
all ordinary purposes they are for pot culture 
under glass, Original from A’ D ' 
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PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS. 

Ip P take the shoots that hu\e just bloomed, will 
they make satisfactory cut imps? Can I take them 
directly the plants have finished blooming, or must 
they rest first.' What size ought the cuttings to 
he. and what soil must I use? Should they he I 
potted very firm or otherwise'— Am, miR. ! 

[The shoots of the Pelargoniums that have 
just done blooming will make satisfactory cut¬ 
tings. At the same time the very strong 
shoots are not the best for the purpose, as 
the firm, short-jointed ones are preferable. 
In propagating Pelargoniums, and, indeed, 
all kinds of plants, cuttings taken from plants 
that have been highly fed with liquid-manure 
or other stimulants do not strike so readily as 
those grown in a more natural manner. The 
cuttings may be taken directly the plants 
have finished blooming, but if they are very 
succulent a good plan is to allow them to lie 
on the bench for a day, or even two, after 
they have been separated from the parent 
plant before inserting them in the soil. A 
length of 3 inches to 4 inches is a very suit¬ 
able size for the cuttings, which must be cut 
off cleanly with a sharp knife immediately 
below a joint, and the bottom leaf removed, ! 
at the same time taking off the leafy bracts, 
which are generally attached to a joint, as 
if allowed to remain on they are sometimes 
liable to prove a seat of decay. A suitable 
compost for Pelargonium cuttings is two parts 
loam to one part each of leaf-mould and silver 
sand, and if of too rough a nature it should 
be passed through a sieve with half-an-inch 
mesh. Pots ij inches or 5 inches in diameter 
are very suitable for the cuttings, and they 
should be prepared in the following manner: 
They must first of all be quite clean and 
effectually drained by a layer of broken J 
crocks in the bottom, and then filled with the j 
prepared compost, which when pressed down 
moderately firm should be about one-third of 
an inch below the rim of the pot. All is then 
ready for the reception of the cuttings, a hole 
being made for each with a pointed stick. 
One caution to be particularly observed is 
that the base of the cutting touches the 
bottom of the hole prepared for its reception, 
otherwise if the soil is not closed around the 
base the cutting is liable to perish. The cut¬ 
tings must not be overcrowded, about eight in 
a 5-inch pot being a very suitable number. 
When the pots are filled with cuttings a good 
watering through a fine rose should be given, 
and the pots stood on a shelf in the green¬ 
house or some similar position, the main 
object being to allow them plenty of light, 
and at the same time a good circulation of 
air, as a close atmosphere is not favourable 
to this class of plants. After the first 
thorough watering care should be taken not 
to keep the soil too moist, otherwise the cut¬ 
tings may decay. At the same time, it must 
not, of course, be parched up, for that is as 
injurious as excess of moisture. Some of the 
older leaves of the cuttings will soon turn 
brown, and they may be removed.] 

PROPAGATING GREENHOUSE RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS. 

(Reply to G. L. Allen.) 

The latter part of June, and in some in 
stances the month of July, are the best j 
seasons for taking cuttings of the different 
hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons. The 
shoots should be taken when in a half-ripened 
condition, and this is an important item, as 
if too succulent they quickly decay ; whereas 
if, on the other hand, they are quite woody, 
the cuttings will in many cases stand for a 
long time before they root. When the happy 
medium is attained, the selection of cuttings j 
is another consideration, and for this pur 
pose close, short-jointed shoots of medium 
vigour are preferable to the particularly 
strong or the very weak ones. The length of 
the cuttings will vary somewhat, as some 
varieties are naturally more vigorous than 
others, but, as a rule, a length of 3 inches or 


sloping cut half an- inch or so in length, and 
terminating just at a joint. Huitable-sized 
pots for the cuttings are those 4 inches and 
5 inches in diameter, which should be thor¬ 
oughly drained with broken crocks to about 
one-third of their depth. Then they should 
be filled very firmly nearly to the rim with a 
compost consisting of equal parts of peat and 
silver sand, the whole passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh. A thin layer 
of silver sand having been placed on the sur¬ 
face and lightly sprinkled with water through 
a fine rose, the pots are then ready for the 
reception of the cuttings. Care should be 
taken that they are pressed in firmly, and, 
above all, that the bast* of the cutting rests 
on the soil, to secure which the hole made by 
the dibber must not be too deep. When a 
pot is filled with cuttings, a thorough water¬ 
ing must be given through a fine rose-suffi¬ 
cient, in fact, to wash the sand into an un¬ 
broken surface. As most cuttings strike root 
with the greatest certainty in a temperature 
rather higher than that in which they have 
grown, put the Rhododendron cuttings into a 
close case, at the coolest end of the stove. 
The soil must be kept fairly moist, and the 
lights should be lifted every morning, and if 
there is too much condensed moisture a little 
air should be given till it is dried up. Of 
course, the cuttings must be well shaded. 
Should any thrips get on the foliage they 
should bo at once removed, as in a close, 
warm propagating case they increase rapidly, 
and the disfiguring marks caused by them 
are permanent. Most of the cuttings will be 
rooted in a couple of months or a little over, 
when they may be inured to the ordinary at¬ 
mosphere of the house, and after that potted 
off. using for the purpose a mixture of peat 
and sand. Rhododendrons of this class hove 
a tendency to run up unless stopped freely, 
and this should be particularly borne in mind 
during their earlier stages, as it is then that 
the foundation of a good plant is laid. 

The Javanese Rhododendrons also root 
readily with the same treatment, but in their 
case, growing as they do nearly throughout 
the year, no particular season can be indi¬ 
cated as the most suitable for taking the cut¬ 
tings. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Show, Fancy, and Segal Pelargoniums. — 1 

have some good specimens or above, which 1 want to 
keep as old plants and not take cuttings, so as to 
get early in Idooni and plenty of it. Need 1 ent 
the plants hack, and will they lose their foliage and 
become leggy if 1 keep in the greenhouse? Can 1 
by pinching them get them to shoot again on the 
old wood? They arc last year’s plants-cuttings. 
When should 1 repot, and into what soil, and should 
they he very lirmly potted or otherwise? Amatkir. 

[Unless your Pelargoniums are cut back 
they will be extremely thin and leggy next 
year, for pinching the tops will only cause 
them to push out new shoots immediately 
below the spot from which the point has been 
removed. The treatment that will give you 
the most satisfaction is directly the plants 
have done flowering to cut them back hard, 
mi operation that requires forethought, as the 
future shape of the plant must be considered. 
Then stand them out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot, and give but little water till the young 
shoots appear. A sprinkling overhead occa¬ 
sionally will be very beneficial. When the 
young shoots are from half-an-inch to one 
inch in length the plants must he repotted, 
using for the purpose a fairly holding soil, 
say two parts of good loam to one part of leaf- 
mould and silver sand combined. In repot¬ 
ting, the plants should he shaken completely 
clear of the old soil, and any straggling roots 
shortened back. When doing this you will 
notice the great difference in the style of 
roots of the several varieties. Pots consider¬ 
ably smaller than those in which they have 
flowered will be quite large enough for the 
Pelargoniums at this potting. The soil must 
be pressed down firmly, scarcely what one 


4 inches is a very convenient size. If the 
entire shoot is no longer than this, it may be 
cut off cleanly just where it starts from the 
older wood, and two or three of the bottom 
leaves having been removed, it is then fit for 
insertion. If, on the other hand, the shoot 


is too long to be used- 
cutting^ the base, shef Id 


jn its entirety as a 
igqejl^th a 


might call very firmly, the main tiling being 
to see that it is worked around the roots, 
and an even amount of pressure brought to 
bear upon it. When potted the plants should 
be placed in a light, airy part of the green¬ 
house, where they will soon grow away freely. 
By the end of August they should be ready 
to shift into their flowering pots, the size of 


which will depend upon the plants them¬ 
selves, but good specimens may be grown in 
6-inch pots. In some varieties there is a ten¬ 
dency when cut down to produce too many 
shoots, and if this happens they must be 
moderately thinned, otherwise they will he 
too weak to flower well. One caution to be 
particularly observed is that green fly is par¬ 
ticularly liable to attack the Pelargonium in 
all stages of growth, and at no time more so 
than just as the young shoots are developing. 
If unchecked they soon cause irreparable in¬ 
jury, so that a sharp look-out must he always 
kept. Vaporising with the XL All Vaporiser 
is a very effectual way of destroying these 
pests.] 

Begonia Perle Itorraine.— I have a large plant 
of Begonia l’erle Lorraine, two or three years old. 
It has not been cut hack on account of my not 
understanding pioperly its treatment. Consequently, 
it is of had shape, some of the shoots being as thick 
as a finger. Am not anxious to propagate, hut wish 
to grow it into a good plant. It is in flower now. 
How shall l treat it?- Amatkir. 

[You may cut the plant back to within 
1 foot or 15 inches of the pot, and encourage 
it to throw out young shoots as quickly as 
possible by placing it in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse, and frequently syringing it 
overhead in hot weather. Then, when the 
young shoots are about half-an-iuch in length 
the plant should he repotted, removing at 
the same time from the old ball as much of 
the surplus soil as possible. When this is 
done it will probably be found that the plant 
can be reasonably accommodated in a pot a 
size or two smaller than it was in before. If 
so it should ho done, but oil such a point it is 
impossible to say, for no rule of thumb will 
apply in such a case. The pot prepared for 
its reception must be clean and effectually 
drained, and the soil pressed down evenly 
and moderately firm. A suitable compost is 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
good sprinkling of sand. When the pot is 
full of roots, and the first signs of flower-buds 
appear, a little weak liquid manure may be 
given about every ten days, or, failing this, 
one of the highly-concentrated manures, 
which, owing to their cleanliness, are so 
much used. To obtain the best results your 
plant ought to have been cut down last 
March, as it would then have had all the 
growing season before it. As the case stands, 
however successful you may be, it will not 
flower again till next year.] 

The Zee-plant (Mesembryanthemum crystal- 

Unum).“Nofc a few plants are often referred to as 
“ Ice-plants,” perhaps by those w ho are at a loss 
for a name; but possibly the plant which mostly de¬ 
serves to be called by this name is an annual, the 
seed of which may be sown ii »w in the greenhouse or 
frame. I ufer to Mesembryanthemum erystallimun, 
the small green branches of which during the sum¬ 
mer month * are quite covered w ith small head-like 
particles resembling ice. To tho«o who have not 
grown this it may be interesting. The flowers 
which arc produced are insignificant, and the peculiar 
foliage is its attraction. Young plants should he 
potted off when large enough, and are nice to grow 
in a cool house or fernery.—W oodbastwick. 


Caterpillars attacking Gooseberry bushes. 

-Will you kindly tell me the best thing to destroy 
caterpillars on Currant and gooseberry bushes? My 
bushes are badly infested.- Ii. D. 

[Hand picking, though troublesome, is one 
of the most, if not the most, effective ways of 
destroying this insert. Spraying with para¬ 
ffin emulsion, if done so that the caterpillars 
are well wetted by the insecticide, should ho 
effectual, as it closes up the breathing pores 
of the insect. Spraying with Paris green 
poisons the caterpillars when they eat the 
leaves, but it is dangerous to use if the fruit 
is to be eaten within a month or six weeks, 
as it is such a strong poison. Another good 
remedy is to dust the bushes with Hellebore 
powder the moment the caterpillars appear, 
doing it while the bushes are damp. As the 
chrysalides of the Gooseberry caterpillar 
hibernate in the soil during the winter some 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, the best course, 
where possible, is to remove the top soil about 
the bushes down to the roots, and wheel it 
away, burying it deeply in trenches and re¬ 
placing with fresh soil from the vegetable 
garden. Then spread gas-lime about under 
the bushes at the rate of about | peck to each 
bush, breaking it up as fine as possible. 
This is to be done mUlW’early spring.] 
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FERNS. fur covering pillars, for arching over a door- 

_ way, or even for training along the glass, 

nr ntntii/, . , , T . where they produce a pleasing effect. Where 

CLIMBING l 1 ERNS (L\GOI)lUM). no other situation is available, they may be 
Lygodiums are all of scandent. or subscan- used very effectively as rafter plants, and 
dent habit, their graceful fronds possessing may even be grown in pots on trellises, but 
the property of extending to an almost inde- in this last way their beauty is partially, if 
finite length. From their crowns to their not completely, destroyed. The strongest 



•A climbing Fern (Lygodium). 


extremities the fronds sometimes measure 
under cultivation from 25 feet to 30 feet in 
length, and form, when carefully trained, 
charming festoons of the greatest value in the 
ornamentation of a lofty winter garden. They 
are generally free growers, provided a suit¬ 
able place is found for them, but some are 
more robust in constituti^nF thjin oth^ri ajid 
on that account,are ^pJciaIJjfm|ut 143 |ij-ner 


growing kinds are all natives of tropical 
America, Australia, and the Polynesian 
Islands, and the smaller-growing, more deli 
cately divided forms come from Japan and 
from North America, and are particularly 
well adapted for growing as window plants, 
the more so as they can withstand a much 
lower temperature than the others. 

Lygodiums do well in a spongy, open soil; 


that which suits them best is a mixture of 
peat or leaf-mould, loam, and chopped 
Sphaguuiu in about equal parts. They all re¬ 
quire an abundance of water at the roots, and 
are greatly benefited by frequent and copious 
syringings during their growing season—viz., 
from May to October. Though they can be 
grown in pots they do best planted out in 
narrow borders of light loam and peat, or 
leaf-mould made porous with sand, and 
chopped Sphagnum, taking care that the 
drainage is good. They may also be used for 
covering the stems of Tree-Ferns, and for 
hanging baskets, the stronger growths being 
trained upwards along the chains, the shorter 
ones being allowed to droop freely around 
the sides. These climbing Ferns must be 
well watered at the root when in active 
growth, as drought causes the fronds to 
shrivel up, from which the plants recover only 
by being cut down, and allowed to start again 
from the bottom. 

The following are the kinds mostly in cul¬ 
tivation : — 

L. ARTICULATIJM. — A native of New 
Zealand, this forms matted screens of foliage 
in the forest, where it frequently grows to a 
length of 50 feet or 60 feet. In this country 
it grows well in a greenhouse or cool fernery, 
and has rich green leaflets, which differ 
widely according as they are barren or seed¬ 
bearing. 

L. DICHOTOMUM (syn. L. flexuosum). This 
has very long shoots, rising from a thick 
crown, and set with finely cut leaflets 
arranged in pairs aud rather far apart. The 
pinna) of this are divided nearly down to the 
base. The barren fronds are each 10 inches 
to 12 inches long, leathery in texture, and of 
a lovely bright green, paler beneath. They 
often last in good condition for several years. 
The plant is well suited for large hothouses. 
A form of this, known as L. dichotomum poly- 
dactylon, has fronds in varying shades of 
green, yet more finely cut, and crested. It is 
found in many places through tho Malay 
Archipelago, the Philippines, Ceylon, etc. 

L. japonicum. — The commonest kind, 
easily grown in a vinery or cool house, yield¬ 
ing an abundance of slender garlands of 
10 feet to 15 feet long. Cut down each spring, 
these form one of the most useful forms of 
foliage for shower-bouquets and decoration, 
keeping fresh far into the winter. The value 
of its wiry stems for all kinds of decoration 
has caused it to be widely grown in gardens, 
but mostly under the name of L. seandens, 
which rightly belongs to quite another plant. 
The wild plant covers a vast area from the 
Himalayas to Japan, tho East Indies, and 
Australia. 

L. palmatum.— This, known as the Hart¬ 
ford Fern of tho United States, and the har¬ 
diest and most graceful plant of the group, is 
found in moist woods from Massachusetts to 
Florida, growing in light soil and partial 
shade. Its finest “trails” are only 3 feet to 
4 feet long, and creep rather than climb 
among the low brushwood of the river valleys, 
the pale green stems rising at short intervals 
from a dark, creeping, hairy tipped rootstock. 
The tendency of these roots to advance in a 
straight line unfits them for pots, and the 
best way of growing the Fern is to plant it 
out upon rocks in a cool fernery, where it 
forms one of the most beautiful of draperies. 
Though slender, the stems are strong and 
tough, but often only 2 feet long under culti¬ 
vation. 

L. scandens. —This is quite distinct from 
L. japonicum, which mostly bears its name. 
It is of very slender growth, bushy, and un¬ 
like any other kind in the freedom with which 
it bears fresh young shoots all along the old 
stems ; in this way it weaves dense thickets 
of verdure in India, tropical China, and the 
East Indies. The fronds are short and closely 
set upon wiry stems of 20 feet or more, vari¬ 
able in size and shape, and of a pale grey- 
green colour. The segments are also variable, 
set alternately in four or five pairs upon each 
side of the central stalk, with an odd one at 
the top. and ure mostly undivided, with a 
rounded or heart-shaped base. They are set 
rather far apart and at right angles to the 
central stalk; at times, however, they are 
again cut to ther,yp.n^r^ increased effect. 
This kind thrives in a greenhouse, and is 
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found in several distinct forms—microphyl- 
lum being a common variety with short, broad 
segments; and Fulcheri, a handsome Aus¬ 
tralian form, with long fronds and short seg¬ 
ments, beautifully fringed when fertile. 

L. venubtum. —A plant of strong and rapid 
growth, ueeding much space to develop. The 
trails rise to a great height from creeping 
rootstalks, with leaflets held upon stalks so 
short as to appear stemless. They are 
6 inches to 12 inches long, and 4 inches to 
6 inches wide, cut iuto many undivided seg¬ 
ments of about 3 inches, varying in number 
from four to twelve pairs, set rather loosely 
along either side of a zig-zagged midrib, 
which is terminated by an odd segment larger 
than the rest. They are deeply lobed and of 
a pretty pale green, soft to the touch, spread¬ 
ing at the base, and deeply serrated round the 
edges. The steins are rather brittle and 
densely covered with short grey hairs, which 
also cover both sides of the leaflets, giving a 
distinct appearance, but on this account the 
plant should never be wetted overhead. Of 
more difficult culture than others of the 
group, this kind has become rare in gardens, 
though beautiful when well grown. West 
Indies and tropical South America to Peru. 
Syn. L. polymorphum. 

Ferns for outtlng.— The lasting properties 
of Ferns when used in a cut state in a great 
measure depend upon the way the plants are 
treated whilst making their growth. To have 
the fronds in a condition that will enable 
them to keep fresh and free from flagging for 
a week or so after cutting, the plants must 
not have more heat than is necessary, and 
should have air given them freely from the 
time they begin to grow. They must also 
have all the light that can be afforded them, 
using no thicker shade than requisite to keep 
the growth from being injured. It is only 
when so treated that the fronds will keep in 
a presentable condition for any length of 
time after they are severed from the plants. 
It is also better before the fronds arc used to 
immerse then overhead in water for six or 
eight hours, so as to keep them fresh. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The present should be a busy time with 
growers, no matter for what purpose the 
plants may be grown. Growers of exhibition 
plants will have nearly completed the final 
potting, only the latest struck plants remain¬ 
ing now to be done. It is a great advantage 
always to stand the plants in groups of a con 
venient size as soon as they are finally potted. 
The groups should be so arranged that the 
plants may be examined and their require¬ 
ments easily attended to. Undue haste in 
arranging the plants in the summer quarters 
is a mistake ; it is much better to leave the 
plants iu the square groups until they give 
evidence of having recovered from the check 
experienced when finally potted, and new 
growth is on the move. Then, and not be¬ 
fore, the plants should be removed to the 
standing ground, where they are to remain 
until the end of September or early October 
next. A good open position where the plants 
can get the benefit of the sun’s influence 
throughout the greater part of the day, is an 
ideal situation to select for this purpose. If 
it be possible, however, to afford protection 
from the south-west by all means do so, as the 
strong winds, which never fail to give the 
grower trouble in August and the succeeding 
months, are always a source of anxiety. In 
cases where special standing ground cannot 
be provided advantage must be taken of the 
kitchen garden paths as well as others where 
this is possible. Avoid overhanging trees, 
and other smaller trees that are planted in 
the border of the kitchen garden should also 
be avoided, if possible. These trees invari¬ 
ably harbour innumerable insects that cause 
much trouble. Smaller growers, whose only 
standing ground is that which is obtainable in 
the paths attached to suburban gardens, and 
which are always very restricted, may manage 
to do their plants quite satisfactorily if they 
will only take special"precautions tliat^such 
confined quarters denfenj fog fhufcj Hjgppci- 


ally must crowding be avoided. There is 
always a tendency with small growers to at¬ 
tempt too much. Often half the plants would 
suffice to fill the paths, etc., that are allocated 
to them, and because of this mistaken zeal 
results often fall short of what was expected 
of them. There should always be at least 
a foot between each pot- 15 inches is better, 
however. This will then allow air to pass 
freely between the plants, even when they 
attain quite large proportions. How' often 
growers of the Chrysanthemum stand their 
plauts pot to pot! It is imperative, there¬ 
fore, to space out the plants in the rows in 
the manner just suggested, especially in close 
and confined areas. In all gardens see that 
the rows are arranged to run north and south, ( 
as in this way the plants get the full benefit i 
of the sun from morning till evening in open , 
situations, and in other quarters as much as 
it is possible to secure. To keep the plants 
in an upright position, and in order that the 
stakes may be securely fixed, it is customary 
to erect two or three posts equi distant iu the 
rows, with an extra stout and strong post j 
securely fixed at either end of the rows, to | 
which should be strained stout galvanised 
wire. Two rows of wire should suffice in 
most instances ; one should be securely fixed 
about 3 feet from the ground, and a second 
some 2 feet higher. Those two rows of wire 
will meet the needs of most plants. Any that 
are very tall should be arranged in a row by 
themselves. As far as possible arrange the 
plants in their order of height. Begin with 
the shortest ones and gradually work up right 
throughout the rows. In this way none of 
the plants will rob their neighbours of the 
much valued sunshine, and the collection, as 
a whole, will always be far more interesting 
to look upon. See that the plants are stood 
on boards, slates, tiles, or any other equally 
serviceable material. This will prevent the 
ingress of worms through the hole in the 
bottom of the pot, which must be guarded 
against, at all cost. The pots should stand 
quite level, otherwise watering can never be 
satisfactorily carried out. 

If the plants have not been staked no delay 
in this should longer take place. Insert the 
stake or Bamboo-cane, wdiich, by the wav, 
should be carefully sharpened to a point, at a 
short distance from the stem of the plant. 
By these means damage to the roots is 
avoided. When placed too near the stem of 
the plants much damage is frequently done. 

When arranging the plants in position in 
the rows see that the stakes are immediately 
under or in line with the strained wire before 
alluded to. In this way the plants are main¬ 
tained in a perfectly upright position. Keep 
the standing ground free from weeds and 
litter, as they only harbour earwigs and other 
insect troubles, which cause much anxiety 
and worry at times. E. G. 

SUMMER POSITION OF PLANTS. 

Where plants are cultivated for the produc¬ 
tion of large blooms, they must of necessity 
be allowed to grow taller than when the 
plants are cultivated for any other purpose, 
as it is not possible generally to obtain 
flowers so good in quality from dwarf plants 
as from those which are allowed to assume a 
more natural mode of growth, allowing them 
to grow uninterrupted until additional shorts, 
known to Chrysanthemum growers as the 
“first and second breaks,” are formed. If it 
were possible by any other means to obtain 
as fine flowers from dwarf plants, a boon cer- l 
tainly would be granted to cultivators. Un- j 
fortunately, this is not the case, and these 
who wish to have the very finest blooms must 
in a general way content themselves with 
plants which are tall. The position which 
the plants are to occupy during the summer 
months should receive some consideration. 
What is needed is a place quite open to the 
sun’s influences all day, and yet sheltered 
from rough easterly winds, which sometimes 
seriously check the growth. Another wind 
to be guarded against is that from the south¬ 
west, which so often blows with great force 
during the early part of September just at a 
time when the plants are forming their 
flower-buds, and, in some cases where 
formed, they are entirely spojlt through being 


blown off or so severely whipped about as to 
cause injury to the delicate tissues of the 
skin, thus checking that regular even growth 
which is so essential to success. Chrysan¬ 
themums grown for any purpose cannot well 
have too much sun, provided all other condi¬ 
tions are favourable. Therefore, select the 
position with this view-, and do not forget that 
plenty of sun is most essential to the proper 
ripening of tin? wood during September and 
the early part of October. At this time of 
the year the absence of sun upon the plants 
would have a most injurious effect, as the 
last growth requires ripening up thoroughly. 
The best of all positions is alongside of a 
path running east and west, in the kitchen 
garden, for instance, which is generally 
walled in. Here the plants obtain the sun 
the whole day, and during the greater part 
it shines full on the foliage. One row on 
each side of a broad path running north and 
south docs very well. In this case it is wise 
to stand the pots just char of the path, as 
the continual watering with liquid manure is 
apt to disfigure the gravel. In such a posi¬ 
tion, boards, bricks, or tiles should be em¬ 
ployed whereon to stand the pots to prevent 
the ingress of worms, which cause sad havoc 
with the soil iu the pots. If the plants are 
arranged all together on one piece of ground, 
the rows should run east and west, and be 
at such a distance apart that the shade- 
caused by one row of plants does not fall upc n 
the row behind. A distance of 5 feet between 
the row’s should be allowed. If the space at 
command is of the size to accommodate 
several rows running parallel with each other, 
the tallest plants must be arranged at the 
back with the dwarfer ones in front. A 
knowledge of the relative height of each 
variety is necessary to attain this object. Ft r 
the grower’s observance of the growth and the 
better manipulation of each variety which 
j has something peculiar in itself, it is a good 
I plan to arrange all the plants of each 8.rt 
together. 

LATE PLANTED EARLY FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Owing to the curious season through which 
we have recently passed, mnny of the plauts 
have not been put out so early as usual, and 
others that were struck late are still in the 
beds made up in the cold frame. However, 
as they are nicely hardened off, we are putting 
them into their flowering quarters. These 
late struck pieces will quickly make up lost 
ground should we experience anything like 
seasonable weather during the month of June. 
We have each year made it a rule to plant out 
in June a batch of late struck plants, and 
these, though appearing somewhat insigni¬ 
ficant as far as regards their size at the time 
of plnnting, have quickly developed into 
beautiful pieces, so that when the flowering 
season came round they have always pre¬ 
sented a very delightful appearance. In this 
instance we do not plant so far apart as in 
the case of those raised earlier. If planted in 
rows in the special quarters allotted to them 
a distance of from 15 inches to 18 inches apart 
is ample, the intervening spaces being well 
filled before the flowering season comes round. 
This applies to both the Japanese and 
Pompon sections, each of which should be 
planted freely. 

At the present time those who have not pro¬ 
pagated a batch of late struck plants may ac¬ 
quire the same very cheaply. As a rule, Chrys¬ 
anthemum growers on a large scale propa¬ 
gate these in enormous quantities, and often 
they have on their hands at planting time an 
immense quantity. Boxes of such plants may 
be purchased at this season, and if given a 
good watering before being planted out can 
be put into the beds or borders with little or 
no inconvenience. Plant firmly, and if it is 
possible have just a small quantity of sifted 
soil at hand to place round the roots. This 
will assist in their more speedily becoming 
established, and ensure their future welfare. 
If plants have to be purchased select those 
that will give a succession of bloom, be¬ 
ginning with late August sorts, following 
with September-flowering kinds, and finishing 
up with the October, or semi-early flowering 
varieties. "3"™ 1 " A. K. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WALL PLANTS. 

Here is a sketch of a wall draped with some 
dark Aubrietias and Arabia, a common sight 
iii some parts of the country, and very sug¬ 
gestive of how much beauty there is to be got 
in that way. On dry walls is the simplest 


be grown on walls where they cannot be well 
grown on the level. 

There is probably no limit to the plants 
that one may grow on walls. I put a number 
of the Pasque-flower on a low wall a few 
years ago, and they seem to have prospered 
beautifully, no matter what the aspect. 
Woodruff, too, is very happy on walls, and 
among the prettiest plants are the dwarf 


THE ROCK FORGET ME NOT (OMPHA- 
LODES LUCILIyE). 

This charming little Omphalodes has been 
very scarce for a long time, but from the com¬ 
parative frequency with which I have met 
with it for the last year or two one would 
gather that it is now becoming a plant more 
within the reach of the many, although the 



Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia) and Kock Cress (Arabis) on stone wall. 


way of all for getting rock plants to be happy, 
and, therefore, is of special value for people 
in heavy or wet soils, so detrimental to rock- 
plants on level ground. Un a dry wall we 
get rid of all excess of damp, and the limited 
quantities of food for the plants make them 
take a hardy, compact habit, and so escape, 
when on the level soil they would often perish. 
The plants here illustrated are safe aJmost 
anywhere, but others, jfiki? Exinus ajnl^ie 
more delitftte alpine pli hi*l ihJAltV WilAidy 


Harebells those that lean against the rocks 
in the Alps. Pinks of all races seem to like the 
wall, and Sweet Violets are quite charming on 
walls. Even hardy bulbs will do, but they are 
net quite so vigorous ns the other things in 
such a situation. Gentian is quite handsome 
on a wall, but not in a shady place. But, 
perhaps, the best of all to form the ground¬ 
work. so to say, of a wall are the Arenarias 
(Sandworts), which run over walls every¬ 
where, growing without soil, R, 


price at which it is offered by the few nursery¬ 
men who stock it cannot be considered one 
within the reach of the great majority of gar¬ 
deners. But for the avidity with which slugs 
devour a plant, when they can obtain access to 
it there would be little or no difficulty at¬ 
tached to its cultivation or propagation; but 
in many gardens it is almost impossible to pro¬ 
tect it against slugs or snails, save by means 
of a zinc ring, (irutyetteHstill, one made from 
the fine brass wire gau^e up,^ Jflp.ur mills 
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for sieves, and left with all the points stand¬ 
ing like miniature chmaux de frisc. The zinc 
ring should he sharply notched, and if the 
notches are a little pointed outwards all the 
better. The rings ought to be well pressed 
into the soil, and notice must be taken that 
there are no adjoining plants which lean over 
the rings so as to form a bridge for access and 
retreat. This plant likes a considerable 
amount of shade, by which I do not mean 
that of trees directly above, the drip from 
which is highly destructive. A portion of the 
rock garden facing east or north-east is excel¬ 
lent for the plants, and a good compost is 
loam, leaf-soil, or peat, and sand with some 
grit in it in about equal proportions. While 
it should have an exposure of this kind, or 
shade from a large stone during the strong 
sun of the greater part of the day, it should 
not be exposed to cold draughts of wind. 

As there are many who do not know this 
Omphalodes it is well to say that it is a much 
more refined plant than its congener, O. 
verna, although not so valuable for rough 
gardens. It grows some 4 inches to 6 inches 
high, and has charming little funnel-shaped 
flowers, which open pink and pass off blue, 
while the leaves are of a very beautiful glau¬ 
cous green. Propagation is effected by means 
of seeds, division, or cuttings. I saw a con¬ 
siderable number of plants of this beautiful 
Omphalodes in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, recently. 

S. Arnott. 

Sunny mead, Dumfries, Smfland. 

WATER LILIES. 

May and early June are the best time to plant 
these, and no garden of any preteusiou is 
complete without some of the many hybrid 
varieties now in cultivation. Deep pools are 
unnecessary, 3 feet of water being ample for 
the strongest growers in fact, the major 
part needs but 18 inches of water above the 
crowns to ensure success. Shallow hampers 
or baskets make capital receptacles to plant 
in, or should the pond or tank be deeper than 
stated above build up little tiers of brick or 
stone to carry the plants. I have used square 
tubs of Elm, 2 feet deep and 18 inches wide, 
which have proved quite a success, our pond 
being 5 feet in depth. Good holding loam, 
made moderately firm, is the best rooting 
material for Water Lilies, especially when 
the ponds have to be periodically emptied to 
be cleaned out, as in our case; but where 
they can remain unmolested the roots quickly 
lay hold of the mud at the bottom, and get 
firmly established. While the water is out 
the crowns must be heavily shaded with mats, 
or the sun soon shrivels up the foliage. Ours 
have been treated thus for eighteen hours 
without any ill-effects while clearing away 
weeds, with which we are greatly bothered 
during tho summer months. Varieties are 
numerous, all more or less beautiful, but, ns 
a rule, the stronger growers give most satis¬ 
faction, especially on large lakes, though the 
smaller flowered, less robust varieties may 
well be given a place near the margin, where 
they can be seen to the best advantage. 
Water-rats often play havoc with the crowns, 
so must be kept down by shooting, the best 
way of exterminating these pests. Ducks, 
swans, and geese sometimes molest them. In 
such cases one or two plants should be first 
given a trial. M. 

AN OLD WALL AND ITS VICINITY. 
There is a set-off some 2 feet from the ground 
on one of the walls enclosing our old-fashioned 
flower garden, and in this at intervals Oory- 
dalis lutea has firmly established itself in 
dense masses, and is just coming into flower. 
In a small border at the base of the wall are 
clusters of London Pride, the spikes cf which 
are mingling with the flower and foliage of 
the Corvdalis, patches of Saxifrage Wallace!, 
and Verbascum phoeniccum are also in flower. 
The last-named is grand for any borders or 
borders that are naturally dry, or from which 
other plants take everything in the way of 
richness and moisture that may be applied. It 
is as hardy and enduring as the old yellow 
Mullein, and the spikes of flower in their 
various shades are vefy^pr^tty and traceful. 
Other flowers in chiips^‘(t le 4afciJ?y?order 


now getting over are the double Arabis and 
Aubrietias in variety. Above the border on 
the wall the brightest things just at present 
(May 26th) are the pale red variety of the 
Judas-tree (Cercis canadensis), and a Wis¬ 
taria that escaped the frost. Planted possibly 
soon after it was introduced into England, for 
the old wall dates back from 1704, the enor¬ 
mous trunk of the Judas-tree testifies to its 
age, although plenty of new wood is intro¬ 
duced to keep up the supply of flower. On 
the same wall Chimonanthus and Cydonias are 
over, also Spirtea prunifolia fl.-pl., but Roses 
are coming out fast—in fact, the yellow Bnnk- 
sian is nearly over. Choisya ternata will soon 
be at its best, whilst later Ceanothus and 
Escallonia macrantha will continue the dis¬ 
play. A very old-fashioned display may be 
the verdict of some readers, but none the less 
interesting. E. BURRELL. 

Claremont. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting bulbs.— Will you kindly tell me vtfiat to 
do with oiilbs—Hyacinths, Crocuses, Narcissi, and 
such like—which have done flowering, hut arc still 
very green in the stalks? Arc they hotter left in 
the ground, and, if so, will it hurt much to cut 
them down? I find them a hit of a nuisance as 1 
have no F.pare ground to transplant them to as 1 
see you recommend should he done with Tulips. I 
have just lifted some hundreds of the latter and 
And many of them have larger new bulbs attached 
than those I planted in the autumn. I am laying 
them out in a shed to dry, as it seems such a waste 
to throw them away. Apart from the expense, 1 
presume you would recommend throwing ail bulbs 
away as soon as flowered, planting new each year? 
Yet I have always understood that the old-fashioned 
yellow DalTodils (? Lenten Lilies; are best left un- 
disturheJ. T. Cowley. 

[Of course, if you can leave the bulbs in 
the ground so that they can ripen off pro¬ 
perly they will flower fairly well next year, 
but if you are compelled to lift them, then 
they must be laid in so that the foliage can 
ripen off. afterwards lifting them and storing 
them until the autumn. We may warn you, 
however, that such bulbs, owing to the lilting 
and storing, must not be placed in a promi¬ 
nent position when replanted, as the blooms 
will be small, and arc really in the case of 
the Hyacinths only fit for cutting. The Nar¬ 
cissi should not be lifted until the foliage 
has completely died down, which will not be 
till July. Of course, you can lift them, and 
lay them in now, but the flowers will be few 
and poor next season. You must not expect 
to have much bloom next year, treating the 
bulbs as you are doing, as the growth is not 
completed.] 

Crown Anemones, lifting.— These are now in 
full flower, but I do not like their position. What is 
the usual treatment, and when may I shift them, 
or should they, t<xi, be tl rown away like other 
bulbs? T. Cowley. 

[Lift any time in July, or as soon ns the 
flowering is done, and replant during October, 
keeping the roots meanwhile in dry soil in a 
well-ventilated shed. Do not put the tubers 
into boxes, and shut down the lid ns some do, 
as this will probably ruin the whole of them.] 

Fseony stems splitting. -The stems of my 
Pjponies are all splitting. I send you a sample, and 
would esteem it u very great favour if you could 
explain the cause of same through your valuable 
paper? J\MES SYMINGTON. 

[Wo believe the injury to be due to frost 
succeeding a heavy rainfall after a spell of 
drvness. The conditions thus momentarily 
brought about would, in conjunction with 
very cold atmospheric conditions, create a 
cessation in circulation, and thus cause the 
rupture.] 

Lily of Valley, feeding. —This has been 
lovely in the open garden for some three 
weeks, and now it has gone out of bloom at 
tent ion should he given to thinning out the 
weak growths, especially where the beds are 
of some years’ standing. Another equally im 
portant point is to give the plants several good 
soakings of manure-water. If this cannot be 
had. a sprinkling of some quickly soluble arti¬ 
ficial manure should be given two cr three 
times during the summer, washing it in with 
clear water. Just before growth commences 
a coating of wood-ashes and spent Mushroom 
dung is spread over the bed, which assists 
the plants to produce long spikes. After 
blooming three soakings of manure-water are 
given. These help them to produce fine 
crowns for another year. Few things are 
more sought after than is Lily of the Valley, 


and nothing is so easy to grow. Many errors 
are made in crowding and starving and grow¬ 
ing in very shady positions. I can see no 
difference except that flowers are rather more 
plentiful in full sun than in partial shade. — 
J. Crook. 

Foxgloves in the garden.- In the garden 
wo do not meet with Foxgloves so fre¬ 
quently as they deserve to be, but there 
are many spots where they may be planted 
to advantage. In some gardens for instance, 
where Quick hedges divide the plots, I have 
seen them planted, or rather sown, under 
! the hedgerows, and where some things would 
; scarcely thrive Foxgloves bloom and look 
| attractive. The shady border, too, where a 
difficulty is sometimes experienced with 
flowering plants, is just tho place for this 
favourite woodland flower, which is never 
more at home than when under trees half- 
shaded. There is no better time than now 
! for sowing seed to have plants for blooming 
next year. Not only on borders, blit in 
grottoes and in rock-gardens these Foxgloves 
serve a useful purpose, and they neither need 
a rich soil, nor a deal of attention, as. when 
once they have bloomed, it is almost certain 
that self-sown seedlings will appear the fol¬ 
lowing season.— Woodbastwick. 

Dwarf 8weet Peas.— If quantity of bloom 
is wanted, who would think of growing the. 
; dwarf or Cupid Sweet Peas? Few', I venture 
| to say, but if one requires a plant that flowers 
| over a long period, and needs something 
rather dwarf, for a window-box, or border, 
then the Cupid Peas have an advantage over 
the tall varieties. Again, it is often found 
convenient to grow' plants in large pots for 
standing about a garden at the foot of steps, 
etc., and these Peas will be found useful, but 
when it conies to the question of growing 
them with a view to quantity of blooms, then 
I it. is that they bear no comparison to the giant 
| sorts, and the most that one can say in their 
! favour is that it is sometimes convenient to 
grow the dwarf varieties in places where 
room for the tall sorts could not be found. 
Townsman. 

The Lily-rooted Squill (Scilla Lilio 
hyacintlnis). An old Squill but little inet 
i with in gardens is Scilla Lilio-hyacinthus, 
one which was known to the old writers 
on gardening, and which they seem to 
have appreciated more than we do. It 
flowers with us in March and April, and is 
not to be despised amid the wealth of bulbous 
flowers we have at that time in the garden. 
It obtained its name from its being con¬ 
sidered a Squill with a root like a Lily and a 
flower like a Hyacinth, and an examination 
of the root will show the. appositeness of the 
name, while the flowers are less like those of 
the ordinary garden Hyacinth than those of 
some of ihe wild species. The leaves arc 
broad and decidedly ornamental, and the 
whole plant, grows about a foot or a little 
more in height. The blooms are in rather 
loose, roundish heads, and are of various 
shades of blue or purplish blue in the 
majority of the plants. There is, however, a 
white variety in my garden, which I saw in 
a very old garden in the neighbourhood, and 
1 had another bulb sent, me from Berwick¬ 
shire shortly afterwards. There should be 
in existence another variety with red or 
pink flowers, but this seems to have been 
lost, and we may have to wait for its re- 
introduction until someone comes across it 
! in the Pyrenees, in some districts of which 
; this Squill is said to be very plentiful, and 
where a red form is almost certain to be 
found. I have in mv garden several varieties 
with bluish flowers, and one white one. It 
is an easily grown plant in shade or sim, and 
increases w;ith freedom in good soils.—S. 
Arnott, Sunny mead , Dumfries. 

Begonia Lafayette.- This is still one of 
the best of the Begonias for the flower garden, 
and also for pots, with its clean, neat foliage 
and its bright scarlet flowers thrown well 
above the foliage. Outside the best carpet 
for it is probably the variegated Mesembryan- 
themum, and a few plants of fine foliaged 
Palms or Grevillea robusta will help to make 
an attractive bed. I have also planted it in 
circular clumps, filling in the remainder of 
the bed with tife dwarf mauve Ageratum or 
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Manglosii Pelargonium, kept well-pegged 
down. Inside I find it an admirable subject 
in 5-inch pots for bouse decoration to use in 
small vases and bowls. A good companion 
for indoor work is Laing’s Golden Ball. I do 
not care for it outside, the flowers being big 
and heavy, and lying prostrate after the first 
rain cr wind.— E. Burrell. 


has been highly attractive on my rock garden 
this season. It is one of the more compact 
growers, and with its bright rose flowers, 
which have a scarlet eye, it is one of the most 
pleasing in my collection of these plants.— 
S. Arnott, Sunny mead, Dumfries. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 



THE MUSK DAFFODIL (N. MOS- I DRESSING AND STAGING FLORIST 
CHATUS). FLOWERS FOR SH< >W.* 

The tendency nowadays is to make much of The dressing and staging of florists’ flowers 
the larger Daffodils, very beautiful as they j for exhibition deterve consideration. Taking 
are, and deserving of all the 
good places we can give 
them, especially in the 
Grass. This season, how¬ 
ever, I have been much 
pleased with the beauty of a 
small white Narcissus in tho 
Grass, which did not make a 
distant “ show,” but it gave 
you the effect of a large 
Snowdrop in the Grass. It 
is interesting in other ways 
as being a wild plant of the 
Pyrenees, quite hardy and 
free in Grass. In some 
books it is classed as a 
variety of our wild Narcissus, 
but it is distinct from that in 
every way, and, above all. in 
effect. " K. 

The Tom Thumb Mad- 

wort.-A bright patch is 
made in my rock garden just 
now by the Tom Thumb Mad- 
wort or Gold-dust (Alyssum 
saxatile Tom Thumb), with 
its greyish foliage and its 
small, bright-yellow flowers. 

It is a seedling form raised 
some years ago, and is valu¬ 
able in many positions, al¬ 
though not so free-flowering 
as either A. saxatile or A. s. 
compaction. It must have a 
sunny position and a poor 
soil ; and the addition of a 
little lime to the soil in some 
shape or other will help it to 
bloom. So far as 1 have 
seen, it must be propagated 
by cuttings to obtain it true, 
but these are easily struck, 
especially if taken off with a 
heel and put in under glass 
in sandy soil. It grows 
about six inches high, and 
makes compact tufts. Like 
others of its class, it should 
be renewed occasionally, but 
its life will be prolonged if it 
is cut back after flowering.— 

S. Arnott. 

The Large - flowered 
Marsh Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
Hirciilus grandiflora). This 
must not be confused with 
the Meadow Saxifrage (S. 
granulata), as it belongs to 
quite a different group, 
and is one of the few Saxi¬ 
frages with yellow flowers, 
while the leaves are distinct 
from those of most others in 
the genus. It is a large- 
flowered variety of a rather 
uncommon native plant, also 
beautiful, so that either of 
the two is worth its room 
in the garden. It grows about G inches 
high, and has fairly large golden yellow 
flowers, each nearly an inch across, and 
dotted with red. It is of no use at¬ 
tempting to cultivate this Saxifrage either 
in the border cr on the rockery, as it 
likes a really wet spot, and it should be 
planted in the artificial bog or in a depres¬ 
sion which can be frequently filled with 
water. Drought is fatal to it, and so distinct 
and beautiful a plant in July is worth some 
trouble.— S. Arnott. 

Phlox Brightness. -Well named is this 
charming little early-: 
subulata or setacea scei 


The Musk Daffodil (Narcissus mosehatus). 


the dressing of flowers first, it has generally 
been held legitimate to remove any excess of 
parts, to regulate any displacement of petals, 
etc., or to reveal any inherent beauty that 
may be accidentally hidden. This cannot well 
be considered an undue interference with 
nature, nor inconsistent with the principles 
of art which strives to present its best to the 
beholder ; but there is no doubt flower dress¬ 
ing is often carried far beyond tho legitimate 
limits. The dressing of flowers is one of 
those arts that possess a peculiar fascination 


'-floSve?i n.gP h 1 ox_ If Mi e 
>ect |pn7| 4nj a jptjJiUjf it 


* Paper read by Mr. D. Colohan, The Gardens, Windsor, 
Monkstown, before the Iridi Gardeners’ Association, on 
Thursday, April 26th, 1906, 


for exports, and few who are adepts at it can 
help being tempted at times to carry it almost 
to excess. So powerful is this temptation 
that it would probably be well for gardening 
if the art of faking or dressing were wholly 
abolished. The idea of showing Roses, Car¬ 
nations, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, etc., in 
vases artistically arranged is a good one, and 
seems easy enough at first sight, but it is 
really less so than it seems. The great 
primary object of the present flower shows is 
to reward the best flowers, Roses, Carnations, 
Dahlias, or whatever else, and the present 
uniform mode of showing the blooms gives an 
opportunity of finding out the merits of each 
individual flower, and enables the best to win. 
All the Conditions of showing being alike, the 
sole attention of the judges can then be con¬ 
centrated upon the differences of merit be¬ 
tween the flowers only. The best flowers are 
consequently far more likely to win than if the 
attention of the judges wero turned to the 
artistic or inartistic setting up or grouping. 
Everyone has his own special standard of art 
or taste, and the worst flowers might often he 
the most artistically arranged, and would win 
in consequence. Such results would prove a 
discouragement to horticulture, and yet the 
present system of showing in some cases can 
be greatly improved. 

The remedy is not its abolition, but the ad¬ 
dition of other modes of showing. Retain the 
present mode of rewarding tho best flowers, 
but add prizes for flowers arranged differently. 
It should also bo a condition that each flower 
be shown with its own foliage or that of its 
family. “ It would bo necessary to allow so 
much latitude,” as in the case of some varie¬ 
ties of Rose, also Carnations, it is impossible 
to cut sufficient foliage naturally pertaining 
to make the flowers effective ; but foreign 
foliage ought to be a disqualification. It is 
false alike to nature and all art deserving 
of the name. To place false foliage around 
flowers is to disparage as well as disown their 
own, and vainly endeavour to improve nature 
in her very highest illustrations of art that 
of blending and balancing flowers and foliage 
in one complete whole of matchless grace and 
beauty. 

The freer use of foliage would also dispense 
with the hideous white paper collars and 
circles which only give a garish glare to the 
flowers. By combining more artistic modes 
of showing these flowers, with the present 
methods of rewarding their individual merits, 
an additional interest would at once be given 
to flower shows, and no doubt the flowers 
themselves would be more highly appreciated 
and generally grown. Possibly, too, the way 
might be prepared for testing the merits of in¬ 
dividual flowers on more artistic principles, 
and much more of the plants would be seen. 
A single flower of a Carnation or Picotee 
laid flat on a circle of white paper gives no 
more idea of their grace and beauty than a 
single Wheat grain does of the stately grace 
and beauty of the Wheat plant. 

1 might here refer to the exhibitions of 
plants at our horticultural shows and say at 
once there is very little encouragement given 
for the production of good specimens at the 
present time. Anyone who has had experi¬ 
ence of growing plants for exhibition is well 
aware of the amount of anxiety, constant 
care, and expense incurred to bring them to 
a standard of perfection suitable for exhibi¬ 
tion. In justice then to exhibitors it is only 
fair they should be allowed proper space to 
arrange their exhibits. It is a pity to see 
good plants at horticultural shows huddled 
together like so many bales of bay and their 
owners trying to grope their way through 
them, vainly endeavouring to arrange them 
for effect. This naturally gives rise to a 
certain amount of perturbation one often sees 
at horticultural shows, and the fault lies with 
no other than the staging committee. A 
staging committee should keep in their 
mind’s eye, while allotting spaces for the dif¬ 
ferent exhibits, what the general effect of the 
whole show will be when the exhibitors have 
their places filled up. They should also have 
a thorough knowledge of the space required 
for each class. No exhibitor should be either 
a steward or member of a staging committee. 

Any horticuRpiraj^ society which makes 
competitors their first consideration, and 
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caters for them satisfactorily, is sure to gain 
favour with the general public. Then in 
turn the competitors ought to assist the 
officials in every way they can by sending 
in their entries in proper time and comply¬ 
ing with the rules laid down for them, so as 
to make horticultural, shows brilliant scenes 
of nature's choicest gifts. 

[We are quite in accord with all that is here 
said, more particularly the paragraph dealing 
with the crowded arrangements seen at shows. 
A good example of this was seen at the recent 
Temple Show, where exhibitors, more espe¬ 
cially of hardy plants, evidently brought any¬ 
thing and everything they had in flower, and 
dumped them down on the stage with no re¬ 
gard to artistic effect, the group being a 
huddled mass, no attempt whatever being 
made to show the beauty of the individual 
plant or flower. In many cases, if the ex¬ 
hibitor had used a little discretion, bringing 
only really good things, and staged such with 
some regard to their effect, the beauty of the 
exhibit would have been much enhanced. This 
was patent in one of the groups on which was 
a very handsome form of the Nephrolepis 
exaltata, to which a first-class certificate was 
awarded. A visitor examining the group might 
find the plant, but it was impossible to form 
any idea as to its wondrous beauty, buried up. 
as it was, in a mass of other material. Such a 
plant as here referred to ought to have been 
carefully staged with a clear space all round 
it, so that it could be seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Instances such ns the above were 
quite common throughout the show 

We hope that in future some arrangement 
may be made at the Temple Show, or any 
other held by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
whereby the new plants submitted to the 
various committees shall be arranged by 
themselves in a small tent or at the end of one 
of the other tents. If this cannot be done 
surely somo distinguishing mark, such as a 
bluo or red label, can be affixed to any plant 
to be placed before the committee, and so 
prevent the waste of time that is entailed in 
going round the various groups and finding 
the new plants, which in many cases are, no 
doubt, passed over owing to the overcrowding 
complained of.—T.] 


ROSES. 


EARLY ROSES. 

The artificial and unseasonable production of 
nearly every flower has, perhaps, somewhat 
taken away the charm of their first appear¬ 
ance outdoors, but still there are many who 
can still appreciate the appearance of the 
first Snowdrop, the first Primrose, and the 
first Ri tse. Although, as it were, cradled 
among Roses, the first harbinger of the glori¬ 
ous Rose season has always had a peculiar 
fascination for me, and this year, a cold and 
dreary one so far, the first blossoms upon a 
warm west wall of R. sericea on May 10th 
were quite a welcome surprise. Although not 
large, this species is very interesting, and the 
lovely foliage and formidable and peculiar 
spines charming. The new variety, R. sericea 
pteracantha, exhibited last autumn, has re¬ 
markably large spines, and will be grown by 
all lovers of the curious. On May 19th this 
year R. sinica, or the Cherokee Rose, ap¬ 
peared. Doubtless in the south it had un¬ 
folded its snowy blossoms much earlier, but 
here, in the north of London, this is rather 
early for it. We shall soon be welcoming its 
exquisite seedling, R. sinica Anemone, one of 
the most delightful of modern single Roses. 
The ever-pleasing Scotch Roses are now 
(May 26th) commencing to unfold their pretty 
buds, and soon a long row of huge bushes will 
be all aglow with snowy-white, pink, yellow, 
and crimson flowers, with intermediate tints. 
The double white is, perhaps, the best, hut 
the yellow, which seems identical with one 
known years ago as Williams’ Brier, is also 
lovely. Of the single forms there is a scarlet- 
crimson variety that all should grow. It 
makes a charming little bush, and when in 
full bloom I know of nothing more beautiful. 
The large Himalayan Scotch Rose, R. altaica. 
is also now appearing, and it is a clorious 
sight. A band of Jme^ low-growink single 
Digitized by '0fC 


crimson, around a pyramidal plant of R. 
altaica, would be a pretty feature; indeed, I 
would suggest that these suitable combina¬ 
tions be noted this year w r ith a view to plant¬ 
ing the same next autumn. Much beauty is 
lost by the want of judicious mingling of these 
various species and varieties. R. hispida is a 
delightful little gem. Its tiny but shapely 
buds remind mo of a miniature bud of 
Isabella Sprunt. This variety is also now un¬ 
folding. 

Then, perhaps, by the time these lines are 
in print there will be the single white and 
rose-coloured R. rugosa in bloom, which, al¬ 
though now so common, are ever welcome. 
Their rude vigour, thick, leathery leaves, and 
their gay heps in autumn, commend them to 
planters who are seeking a good plant for 
covert. The various hybrids of R. rugosa are 
also most interesting, such as Mme. G. 
Bruant, Thusuelda, and Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer. The fragrance of this last is very 
sweet, and when a hedge of it is seen with 
blossoms of General Jacqueminot colour, ap¬ 
pearing from the base to the tip of the shoots, 
one wonders this variety is not more grown. 
There are two very pretty hybrids at Kew, 
one a cross between R. rugosa and General 
Jacqueminot, which produces a wealth of 
single crimson blossoms, and another a cross 
between R. rugosa and R. microphylla, which 
yields huge Azalea-like flowers that all w'ho 
love these early Roses should endeavour to 
procure. Soon the air will be redolent with 
the musky fragrance of R. multiflora, the 
single form of the tribe from whence sprang 
the gorgeous Crimson Rambler. The masses 
of this Rose at Kew are worth journeying to 
see, and I would recommend to planters who 
contemplate making extensive plantations 
Rosa multi flora. Allow it to grow with 
growths unrestricted then will there be 
sheaves of blossom in rich abundance. In 
close proximity to this species should be Car¬ 
mine Pillar and The Dawson Rose, the 
former a glorious mass of rich carmine colour, 
and the latter a delicate mauve-pink, the one 
suitable to clamber up trees, the other for 
hedge or root stumps, or as single bushes. 
There are so many lovely species that one be¬ 
comes really at a loss to know what to plant, 
but, perhaps, many of them have only a 
charm for the botanist, and the average in¬ 
dividual who plants for effect will be looking 
out for such species and varieties as will aid 
him in his designs. We cannot afford to over¬ 
look the lovely Penzance Briers, so rich in 
tints from the flowering scarlet-crimson of 
Anne of Geierstein to the ruddy gold of Lady 
Penzance. 

What fine growth the Penzance Briers will 
make. They seem to revel in outdoing the 
wildings of the hedges, and all who can give 
them abundance of space should do so. I 
love to see these Roses grown as single bushes, 
giving each plant at least a space of 50 square 
feet. Whilst we are speaking of the Briers 
there is one early beauty that should not be 
overlooked and that is Una. It is one of 
those Roses that combine the refinement of the 
Tea Rose with the lusty vigour of the hedge¬ 
row Roses. And if we would not forget Una 
there are equally valid reasons for remember¬ 
ing the Austrian Yellow and Austrian Copper. 
What gorgeous colouring is here found, so 
much so that raisers to-day are using them to 
try and induce these very old Roses to impart 
some of their wondrous colouring to other 
tribes. The double forms of R. lutea, Harri- 
soni, and Persian Yellow' are worth growing, 
although not surpassing in beauty the singles. 
R. xanthiua is another pretty single yellow. 
It is, I believe, generally conceded that R. 
xauthina and R. Ecae are one and the same. 

The early days of June will usher in the 
rampant Aglaia, which somehow' increases in 
favour with age. and the ever-beautiful 
Electra. with its thousands of creamy-yellow 
buds. If one would possess a really beautiful 
huge bed of Roses for early June he should 
plant Electra, and margin it with Ruby 
Queen, pegged down. This latter has a most 
lovely flower of ruby-crimson, with a dazzling 
brilliancy when fully expanded. Other early 
Roses that will now' be imparting their delici¬ 
ous fragrance to the already scent-burdened 
air are R. polyantha grandiflora, Thalia, 
Robusta, Blaiyii No, 2, Jersey Beauty, the 


Miniature Moss, and the Miniature Provence, 
and a most pleasing and valuable novelty, 
Waltham Bride. This last is peculiarly 
sweet and fast growing, having flowers like 
the old Mme. PJantier. 

Climbing Belle Siebrecht is also one of 
our most useful early June Roses. It pro¬ 
vides a never-failing supply of really delight¬ 
ful button-hole buds, and it is far superior 
to the type as a garden plant. This Rose 
should find a place in every garden. A few 
days later in the month there is another bevy 
of fair beauties appearing, such as Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Euphrosyne, Flora, De la Grifferaie, Belle- 
fleur, Morgenroth, Alberie Barbier, Auguste 
Barbier, Paul Transon, Daniel Lacombe, etc., 
and the pretty low' hedge Rose Perpetual 
Thalia, and many others. 

Even with a part of these Roses a garden 
may be made extremely beautiful in early 
June, and they fill up the gap between the pot 
Roses and the early bloomers among the 
Hybrid Teas, w hich are usually ushered in by 
the appearance of that magnificent variety 
White Lady, and its equally beautiful parent, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Climbing Rose not blooming.—I should be *n 
very much obliged if you could tell me the reason 
of the Rose 1 am sending you the foliage of not 
flowering? It grows very strong each j'ear on the 
wall, and throws out strong young shoots, hut does 
not flower. Can you suggest any remedy?— Mary 
Doyse. 

[From the foliage and shoots sent the 
variety appears to be the very shy-flowering 
Climbing Devoniensis. It is a difficult Rose 
to manage, for it will produce prodigious 
growths, many of these being soft and pithy. 
We w'ould advise you to open out the plant as 
much as possible, training it in quite a 
palmate manner. Preserve all the old wood 
that passes through the winter uninjured, 
and any lateral shoots shorten with judgment. 
The longest of the laterals leave from 
12 inches to 15 inches long, and the shorter 
ones in like proportion. The soft, pithy wood 
cut away partly or entirely as seems neces¬ 
sary. Any long growths that are fairly hard 
leave to their full length, and if there is no 
room higher on the wall bend them rainbow 
fashion outward or along the wall.] 

Rose Dorothy Perkins losing Its foliage — 

This Rosj looked well till about a week ago, when 
its leaves suddenly began to fall and got that black 
spot on them. If you touch the tree the leaves fall 
off in showers. I know it has green fly on it , and 
I am going to syringe it with an insecticide. Would 
green flv cause the leaves to full in this manner? — 
Mary Poynk. 

[From the appearance of the shoot sent 
your plant seems to be sadly wanting in 
vigour. Perhaps, indeed we think most 
likely, the fault lies at the root. There appa¬ 
rently is no depth of soil, and the roots 
cannot penetrate, consequently growth is 
arrested and the foliage drops prematurely. 
We are afraid it is too late to remedy now. 
Try boring a few large holes around the base 
with a crowbar, then give the plant a good 
soaking with diluted liquid manure. Repeat 
at intervals of seven or eight days. This 
treatment will aid the growth for next season, 
although it cannot help jou much for this 
year. If this does not help the plant write 
again in the autumn. Syringing with an in¬ 
secticide would not cause the leaves to fall 
unless you used it too strong.] 

Rose Marfehal Nlel. I note at page 176 
you have given “ Corp, Plumstead,” informa¬ 
tion regarding this Rose in answer to his 

uery. This year I have had a grand lot of 

owers. I agree with your statement regard¬ 
ing the stock this does best on, and the treat¬ 
ment. it should receive previous to planting. 
My finest flowers this year have been from a 
plant that was budded on a seedling Brier in 
an open nursery in a cold part of Norfolk. 
When it came to hand in the autumn it was 
potted and grown into a big plant, then 
planted out in a cold, narrow Peach-case, 
where it grew’ strongly. Last year it made 
shoots 20 feet to 25 feet long. These were re¬ 
duced early in the year, and all the weak 
growths removed. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory jj the;. stems in two seasons were 
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as thick round as a man’s wrist. I note this 
plant shows signs of canker. I make it a rule 
to have two or three strong plants in pots. 
These are planted out when they are needed. 
To show you how they grow the fust season 
when budded, I have two I bought in autumn, 
1904. These are now in 10-inch pots, and have 
shoots 14 feet long. I am sending you a few 
blooms from a strong plant.— J. Crook. 

[With the above note we received some very 
handsome flowers of large size and fine sub¬ 
stance, the colour being very rich, the foliage 
also showing that the treatment given suits 
the plants. Ed.] 


ORCHIDS. 

BRASSAVOLA NODOSA. 
Brassavolas are not common in gardens, 
although several of the species have been 


Apple wood, with the bark stripped off, or 
on ordinary Teak rafts. The plant should 
be suspended close up to the roof glass of 
the East Indian house or plant stove, and 
where it can obtain plenty of light. During 
the growing season the plants should be well | 
supplied with water at the root, especially 
those that are grown on bare wood. When 
at rest, the leaves being succulent, a much 
smaller amount of water is necessary, and the 
plants should be placed in a sunny position, 
either in the Cattleya or intermediate house, 
and as near to the roof glass as possible. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dendrobriums and Cypripediums unhealthy. 

— I write on behalf of a friend who has charge of 
many expensive Orchids. Enclosed I send you a few 
leaves from above named plants, from which you will 
l see how badly affected they are, but what is the 
I cause I do not know. The plants are watered and 
syringed from a galvanised iron tank inside the 


FRUIT. 

WATERING TREES ON WALLS. 

The Peach, Apricot, Plum, and Cherry need 
liberal supplies of water during times of 
drought, especially those trees occupying the 
southern sides of walls. Few trees really 
get all their wants in this way supplied in 
dry seasons. Trees planted at the foot of 
south walls with their branches braced up 
tightly against their hot surfaces must suffer 
severely if their roots cannot keep up the 
supply of moisture. When we see a stunted 
j tree with leaves infested with red-spider, does 
the real cause ever come to light? It may be 
attributed to overcropping, to the cold 
spring checking its progress, or to blight—a 
most convenient term. The borders must, of 
course, be drained. Some cultivators put 
heaps cf stones or brickbats under their trees 



Hrassavola nodosa. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at liurfonl Ixxige, lurking. 


know'n for more than a hundred years. This 
genus is nearly allied to Cattleyas and Lnelias. 
and, through the skill of the hybridist, several 
very pretty and interesting crosses have been 
obtained by fertilising Brassavolas with 
these. The genus Rrassavola contains up¬ 
wards of twenty species, which come from 
South Mexico and the West Indies to 
South Brazil and Bolivia. They are more 
or less pendulous in habit, and have 
narrow, fleshy, sometimes terete, or sub- 
terete, leaves. Some of the species, as 
B. grandiflora, B. venosa, B. fragrans, also 
B. nodosa, the subject of the illustration, 
possess flowers which are very fragrant, espe¬ 
cially at night and in the early morning. B. 
nodosa has narrow, greenish sepals and 
petals, the lip white, with a greenish-yellow 
centre. The plant may be cultivated in well- 
drained. shallow pans or Teak w r cod baskets, 
with only a very shallow' compost of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss to root in. It mav also be 
grown successfully on /GTJtt-dried blolks of 
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house in which they are grown. The sides of the 
tank are now corroded and rusty, and it may be 
the oxidised iron which is causing the mischief. 
The minimum temperature of the house is not 
allowed to fall below GO degs. in the growing 
season. If you can assign the cause of the evil, 
and suggest a remedy, I should feel under a great 
obligation to you.—Tiios. Watson. 

[The Dendrobium and Cypripedium leaves 
are very badly marked, and without seeing or 
knowing the exact conditions under which 
the plants are cultivated it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to determine the reason of their be¬ 
coming so spotted and disfigured. The most 
probable cause is that the plants have been 
exposed in the early spring to too much 
direct sunshine, and the leaves being 
syringed with cold water, the sun shining 
on them formed a kind of focus, whereby 
they have been permanently injured. 
We do not think the water from the gal¬ 
vanised iron tank would cause such evil 
effects, especially if clear fresh rain water is 
used for syringing the plants.] 


to make sure that no stagnant water remains 
* in the soil occupied by their roots. It is well 
to get rid of stagnant moisture, but in doing 
so we must not introduce a great evil—viz., 
starvation from lack of moisture. With 
many of us the difficulty is to get water for 
the trees, as one has hundreds of things in a 
dry time, all, so to speak, calling out for 
drink. 

When the water is laid on and the pressure 
is sufficient, one man with a hose will do as 
much work in washing and watering wall- 
trees as half-a-dozen men who have to resort 
j to the reservoir for all the water they use. 

! Summer showers that come scudding before 
| the wind are frequently of little or no benefit 
to trees on a hot wall, and it is certain that 
when wall-trees, especially stone fruits, 
growing on the hottest aspects, and having no 
supply of moisture but what falls from the 
clouds, do not get enough, mulching may and 
does help them, but it is not enough when 
1 the trees are lac)^ Branch dying 
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in Apricots may possibly be in some measure 
due to the cheek received in a dry time by an 
insufficient supply of moisture. At the pre¬ 
sent time and onwards till the fruit is ripen¬ 
ing an effort should be made to keep the roots 
in a fair state as regards moisture, and as 
soon as warm nights come the engine and 
hose will be of great benefit in keeping down 
insects and encouraging growth. When we 
consider what a very large proportion of all 
fruits consists of simply so much water, there 
should be little cause for surprise that in a 
dry time Peaches and Plums and other fruits 
are so small. In watering any trees that re¬ 
quire it, the trees should be mulched over 
the roots first, and if the border slopes, a 
ridge of soil should be placed about 4 feet 
from the trunk of the tree to hold the water 
up till it has had time to soak into the soil. 
Watering in driblets will not be of much use. 
Three or four thorough soakings during a 
month’s dry, hot weather will be of more real 
use than a potful or two poured round the 
trunk every evening ; in fact, this little-and- 
often plan is a delusion. Give a good-sized 
tree ten or twelve large pots holding, say, 
from 3 gallons to 4 gallons each, and although 
it may not reach every root, a great deal of 
good will nevertheless be done. 


PEACH STONES SPLITTING. 

C’on.D you tell me the cause of the stones of Teaches 
splitting? Several have not ripened properly in con¬ 
sequence. The sort is Early York.—li. 

[The actual cause of split stones in Peaches 
and Nectarines is yet to be discovered. Prob¬ 
ably it may be brought about in more than 
one way, and we know that some varieties, 
such as Early Ilivers, Early York, Grosse 
Mignonne, and in a less degree Hale’s Early, 
have a predisposition to splitting. It has 
been variously attributed to imperfect fer¬ 
tilisation, to injudicious watering, to a defi¬ 
ciency of lime in the soil, and to badly-made 
borders, and it is to the roots we must go to 
alter matters. It is a significant fact that 
though no section of Peaches escapes from 
this defect, the early ones suffer much more 
than the late or midseason ones. Early 
Peaches finish their growth early and ripen 
up when the weather is hot; this, combined 
with the usual neglect of watering when the 
trees have yielded their fruits, causes a prema¬ 
ture fall of leaf and a suspension of vigorous 
root action just when it is needed to finish 
the wood properly. This premature ripen¬ 
ing is as bad for the wood as under-ripening 
it. If the case under notice is an uncommon 
one with this tree we would suggest greater 
care in watering, so that the roots may not 
get dry after cropping, also a light shade for 
the roof, and full ventilation from now on¬ 
ward. The shade must not be too great, and 
nothing would be better than a light applica¬ 
tion of lime-wash mixed with butter-milk ; 
this would gradually be washed off by the 
time full exposure is necessary, and would 
not unduly retard ripening. Should there 
be a suspicion that tin* errors of root action 
are on the side of grossness, arising from un 
undue amount of animal manure in tlie border 
or from defective drainage, the b rder should 
be remade before the leaves have dropped 
and the soil used should he turfy loam mixed 
with good garden soil, and air slaked lime 
might form from 3 per cent, to b per cent, of 
the bulk, lime being an absolute imepssity for 
stone fruits and hardly ever used freely 
enough among them. Of course, ample pro¬ 
vision ft r drainage should be made, and 
some means provided for keeping the roots 
out of the subsoil if they show a tendency 
to run into it. We do not advise a very deep 
border for Peach-trees under glass ; 2 feet of 
good soil is quite sufficient if they are well 
attended to in respect, of watering. Whether 
the tree should be actually lifted and re¬ 
planted will depend much on its size. If it is 
a large old tree it will be best to let it stand, 
simply baring the roots up to within a few 
feet of the stem, and undermining the ball 
somewhat to allow for drainage. If it is a 
young tree it might be lifted and replanted 
without, harm or loss of crop next year, but 
avoid deep planting. 

Whatever may have been the cause of split 
stones in your case, you will find that 
adopting the foregoing suggestion^ the 


feet will disappear, but not unless the trees 
are as well attended to with water after the 
crop is gathered as before; indeed, the roots 
of Peach-trees should never be allowed to 
get dry, and it is this that makes good drain¬ 
age so necessary, for though the roots must 
be kept moist they will not brook anything 
approaching stagnation.] 


MELONS GROWN AS CORDONS. 
Havinq to produce a large number of Melons 
through the summer and autumn months, 
and the means at command being somewhat 
limited as regards space, I find that the most 
economical and expeditious way to grow them 
is as cordons. Besides their taking up less 
space, the plants produce fruit, so much 
earlier than when grown on the extension 
principle, and they can be fruited and cleared 
out to make way for another batch before 
the fruits are full-grown in the last cited case. 
I use the heaviest loam obtainable to form 
the borders, which are from 9 inches to I foot 
wide and the same in depth. The soil is 
rammed as firm as it can be, and fresh addi¬ 
tions of soil are placed at the front of the 
borders whenever the condition of the roots 
demands it. I fruit every other plant on the 
lower part of the trellis and the remainder 
towards the top. By adopting this method 
the fruits are then more evenly distributed. 
Seed is sown every fortnight, so that a batch 
of plants is always coming on to take the 
place of those from which the crop has just 
been cleared, and but little delay ensues in 
consequence. Some sorts are better adapted 
for this purpose than others, but the strong 
growers can be brought into subjection by 
plunging the pots in the border, enlarging 
the crock holes slightly to allow the roots 
better egress. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches failing in cold house —Though my 
Teaeh-trees were covered with flowers there is no 
fruit. The trees are planted outside and brought in. 
The house is a lean-to and unheated. 1 sup¬ 
posed that I had given enough water to prevent mis- 
ehief. Can you suggest any reason for the failure?— 
V. 

[An insufficient supply of water to the roots 
at some time or other since the last crop was 
gathered is undoubtedly the cause of failure. 
Muk»> a thorough examination of the border 
by digging with a hand-fork quite dow n to the 
drainage, and if it is found that the sub¬ 
stratum is si ill dry, correct the defect by re¬ 
peated waterings ; then mulch well to keep 
in moisture, and treat the barren trees pre¬ 
cisely as though they wen* carrying full crops 
of fruit. Although root drought after the 
leaves fall is the most common cause of buds 
dropping when they should commence 
swelling, the fact that they passed this stage 
and opened freely leads one to suspect that 
the mischief was done before the leaves fell ; 
that great heat, with a short supply of water 
caused them to ripen prematurely before all 
the delicate organs of fertilisation were pro¬ 
perly formed. Rain and copious watering 
later on caused them to swell, and in due 
time to open, but with imperfect male organs 
and minus pollen, feitilisatien could not take 
place. Eroni these remarks you will gather 
tbnt, your crop of Reaches may have been 
doomed as far back as August or September 
last, otherwise a full blossom having opened 
it is only reasonable to suppose that a fair 
percentage of tin* strongest flowers would 
| have set fruit. It is just possible that frost 
or the prevalence of bad weather may have 
destroyed the flowers, but it is more probable, 
nay, almost certain, that a failing supply of 
water is at tin* bottom of tin* mischief. 
Peaches cannot be grown without a full and 
abundant supply of water.- En.] 

Green fly on Plum tree - 1 enclose some leaves 
which 1 have eut otr my 1*1 um trees. You will see 
hy them that they are covered with green-fly, which 
has destroyed marly all the leaves on all my trees. 
Can you tell me what to do? I have syringed them 
several tin.es with soapsuds, hut apparently it 
is of no use. The trees are the Victoria Tlum, and 
this is the second year since they' were planted. 
They are on a wire trellis, facing south, and in good 
soil. I daresay the trees were three years old when 
I got them from the luitserv. -I’ukt.uhiwn. 


[The only thing you can do is to syringe nr 
by 1 spray the trees with one nr other of the fol- 
de* | lowing insecticide Boil fl oz. of Quassia 
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chips in a little water for half-an-hour, strain 
off the liquor, and odd to it 4 oz. of soft-soap. 
Mix these well together, and add to five 
gallons of water, then syringe the trees with 
the mixture. Y'ou might also try paraffin 
emulsion, the recipe for making which has so 
often been given in these pages. If you do 
not care to make these insecticides at home 
they, as well as many others, can be bought 
cheaply from any horticultural sundriesman.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The strongest Cyclamens 
that were sown last July or August, and 
were afterwards in February or March 
pricked off into boxes, and a little later trans¬ 
ferred to small pots, should now be ready 
for 5-ineh pots. The best compost is good 
loam, which still retains its fibre, and good 
leaf-mould in equal parts, with a very free 
admixture of sharp sand. Only pot really 
strong plants which have abundance of roots. 
Let the plants fill the pots they are now in 
before they are moved to larger ones, as 
plants badly rooted cannot flower abundantly, 
and stimulants will not help them. In the 
old days Cyclamens after flowering were per¬ 
mitted, encouraged, I might say, to go to 
rest and be quite dry for a time. Cyclamens 
were not then required to flower till Christ¬ 
mas, t r later. Now under a rushing system 
they may be bad in flower by the end of 
September. The cold frame is the best place 
for the plants during summer, very lightly 
shaded during the hottest part of the day, 
and lightly sprinkled in the afternoon in 
bright weather. Good Cockscombs are not so 
often met with as they were years ago. The 
reason probably is that public taste does not 
run after monstrosities. But there is a 
strain of Cockscombs which is interesting, 
and might be easily grown. The strain I am 
thinking of was introduced from Germany a 
good many years ago, and included much 
variety in colour. The plants branched off 
into quite a number of combs when well 
grown. I believe I saw some plants of this 
strain in one of the beds in Hyde Park last 
summer. I do not mean Celosia plumosa, 
which is also a most useful plant for the con¬ 
servatory, and also for planting in the beds 
in warm summers. Hotbed treatment is the 
most suitable in the early stages of growth ; 
afterwards they may be brought on in the 
greenhouse. A group of these branching 
Cockscombs will give us a new feature that 
would he interesting to many. The same 
may be said of Balsams, which are easily 
grown. One wants to start, with a good 
strain, ami grow' near tiio glass in a light 
position. Pot very firmly, and use mostly 
loam. If putted in light stuff they rush up, 
hut do not flower well. We have heard 
divers opinions nbout the new 7 hybrid 
'Tobaccos. They would be thought, more of 
if they were fragrant. When well grown they 
are useful conservatory plants. Pot, on into 
fl inch nr 7-inch pots, and they will make an 
attractive group in the conservatory. 

8tOV6.—Young plants of Bouvardias when 
fairly started will do now in cooler quarters. 
Jf they get much heat they run up too fast. 
We may pinch, but we do not get the sturdy 
growth that is produced in a cool pit freely 
ventilated. I have sometimes planted them 
out, but they are better grown in pots, as 
when one has to pot up in autumn it takes 
time to get them established. It can, of 
course, be done by judicious sprinkling and 
shading. I shall grow in pots for the future, 
but during summer give cool treatment. The 
same remark applies to many other winter- 
flowering plants. Krep near the glass, but 
grow cool, and let the air circulate among 
them to harden the growth, and make the 
plants insect proof. In the hot, roasting days 
we are getting now we must have shade 
during the hottest part of the day. I do not 
like whitewash or any other permanent 
shading, but to save expense we are obliged 
to do without blinds, and adopt other means, 
either Summer Cloud or a thin dressing of 
whitening and size to make it adhere. We 
have not, done without fires up to the present, 
but we generally drop the fires by the end of 
this month till the end of August. Watering 
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even now is a heavy business, but the bedding 
plants are out, and attention can now be 
given to other things. 

Late Vinery. —The Grapes in cool-house 
are now for the most part thinned. A good 
Grape-thinner will not leave much work to be 
done by the second look-round, though some¬ 
times a tight place in a bunch can be relieved 
by cutting a berry or two out later on. This 
is the time to feed, and even outside borders, 
if the roots are near the surface, may be 
helped by a dressing, or even two, during the 
next two months, of some good concentrated 
manure, of which there is plenty on the 
market now. A light mulch of good manure 
on the surface may do good, but we do not 
want the sun’s warmth altogether kept out. 
Unless the roots find suitable conditions near 
them they will certainly wander away, and 
then trouble begins. Mildew is very often 
brought on by a dry condition of the roots, 
and the good gardener does not rest well at 
night when in doubt as to the condition of the 
Vine-roots and their capacity for assimilating 
food. Gardening under glass is most interest¬ 
ing work when one is master of the details 
and is well supported by willing helpers. 
But the days of fancy prices for Grapes or 
any other glass-grown fruits are over. Study 
the ventilation. No fire should be required 
now unless there comes a cold change. 

Tomatoes in cool house.— The prices will 
always be low now, and the only thing to do 
is to fill up any bit of glass that will hold 
together. Old lights may be fixed up in a 
temporary fashion to throw off heavy rains. 
The soil need not be rich, but it should be 
firm. I have seen a very heavy crop of 
Tomatoes grown along the side of a coal-ash 
path and trained to a low wall. I am in¬ 
clined to think that one cause of disease is 
planting in rich, loose soil. If the plants 
must go into fresh-dug land make it firm be¬ 
fore setting the plants out. Do not put any 
manure into the soil, but lay it on the surface 
nfter the plants are set out, and it will en¬ 
courage the roots and save watering. Rub 
off all side shoots promptly. When planted 
along the sides of span-roofed houses, and 
when the plants reach the wires, I have taken 
up two shoots with advantage. 

Cucumbers in frames and cool-houses.— 
Cucumbers may be grow r n without much heat. 
A little warmth to start them is advisable, 
afterwards the sun w r ill do the work. Of 
course, I am only referring to the culture 
which supplies the amateur’s home where 
only one or two Cucumbers a w r eek are re¬ 
quired. Cucumbers may be grow r n in a small 
greenhouse in tubs or boxes of good soil. The 
house should be kept rather close and 
shaded, with plenty of moisture inside to 
keep down red-spider and encourage rapid 
growth, as a Cucumber which is slowly grown 
is generally of had flavour, and not crisp and 
sweet. I should not advise Cucumbers ami 
Tomatoes to be grown in the same house. It 
is sometimes attempted, but the two plants 
require different treatment. 


In the house. - There was a time when 
screens covered with climbing plants were in 
demand for the drawing room ; possibly that 
time may come again, and then such plants 
as the silver-leaved Ivy (H. madeiriensis 
variegata) will be wanted, as it makes a beau¬ 
tiful screen to enclose a writing-table or any¬ 
thing of a similar nature, and the Ivies are so 
lasting. 

Outdoor garden. —Wallflowers should be 
pricked out early on ground made firm by 
treading, and then the plants will be dw'arf 
and sturdy. Everybody who has room for 
Wallflowers should grow the new varieties ; 
some of the shades are lovely. The reason 
why there are so many poor plants of Wall¬ 
flowers is they are sown too late, and left in 
the seed-bed too long, and it is the same with 
many other biennials. This has been a try¬ 
ing season for newly-planted trees and 
shrubs, especially evergreens of large size. 
It is a mistake to move large specimens with¬ 
out some previous preparation. It is quite 
possible to move large tilings with perfect 
safety if the trees have been root-pruned the 
previous autumn, and a little good loam 
worked round the roots to encourage fibres. 
Those who leave thingyllT* nature gpnfndly 
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have losses to deplore. The hose or syringe 
should fce used over the foliage in the even¬ 
ing. The Oriental Poppies are wonderfully 
bright, but their beauty is short-lived, and 
they are rather untidy plants afterwards. 
Their right place is in the wilderness with 
such plants as the Evening Primrose, the 
Foxglove, and the Paeony, where they may 
remain undisturbed. The German Iris is 
another plant which looks well in a goed-sized 
patch. It is very thankfully received at a 
time when there is not too much brightness in 
the garden, as things are backward. 

Fruit garden. —The Strawberry forcer will 
be looking out for the sturdy runners for pot¬ 
ting up. It saves time where there is land 
enough to plant a row or two of each kind. 
Pinch the flowers off, and leave the plants to 
produce runners only. Alongside these rows 
the runners can be secured in any way one 
wishes. Some are laid cn small pots filled 
with good soil, and secured in position by 
placing a stone on its neck, or using a small 
peg. Others place mounds of good soil at 
frequent intervals, and put the layers on it. 
Either of those methods is suitable. The im¬ 
portant point is to get them started early. 
Take all tho runners available, and the best 
can be potted on for forcing, and the others 
used to plant new beds. If Strawberry-plants 
are well cared for heavy crops of fine fruit 
may be obtained the first season. There is a 
good deal of work among fruit-trees now 
which must not be delayed, especially among 
insects, which breed rapidly. Aphides and 
caterpillars of various kinds are numerous, 
and must be dealt with promptly. Petroleum 
mixtures and soft-soap, with a little Tobacco- 
powder in bad cases, will make short work of 
both aphides and caterpillars, only do not 
wait, and persevere. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes are 
turning out well, especially Ashleaf and 
Duke of York. As tne ground is cleared 
French Beans and New Zealand Spinach will 
be planted. Mulched Vegetable Marrows and 
pegged out shoots. Mulched trained Toma¬ 
toes on south wall. Peas have also been 
mulched. Planted more Scarlet Runners. 
We do not do more watering than we can 
help, but we spend time on hoeing, and use 
manure mulching as far as possible, and 
when the manure supply fails the boo does 
good work in saving labour in watering. All 
the Potatoes have been well earthed up. We 
may have to plant winter Greens between the 
rows of Potatoes, though vve would rather do 
without this, if possible. Celery is being 
planted as fast as the ground is cleared. The 
plants are mulched and shaded with branches. 
Cucumbers are looked over often to stop the 
young shoots one leaf beyond the fruit. 
Liquid-manure is given from time to time. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 25th .—We are looking up pH the best 
Strawberry runners, and pegging* them into 
small pots of good soil. This wilj be con¬ 
tinued till vve have obtained enough for all 
purposes. We have discontinued cutting 
Asparagus from the weakest bpd. When the 
Peas come in there is not so much demand 
for Asparagus. Made a last sowing of 
Marrow Peas. If the autumn is fine and 
warm they will be useful. 

June 26 th. —Pin n t od more Celery and 
several breaks of winter Greens, including 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and 
Kales. A good breadth of Turnips has been 
sown—Snowball, Veitch’s Red Globe, and 
Orange Jelly. There is a good deal of work 
among the flower beds now pegging and 
pinching. Tying also must have attention, 
especially in the ease of Dahlias and Holly¬ 
hocks. 

June 27th. Mulched the early Tomatoes 
under glass with short manure. It saves 
watering, and obviates cracking of the fruit. 
All the side-shoots are removed promptly, 
and the main stems trained up, the ties 
being made quite loose to allow for swelling. 
Young hands are apt to ignore this, and 
trouble is caused later. 


June 28th .—Every spare moment is used 
for hoeing, not necessarily waiting till there 
are weeds to kill. By*keeping a loose surface 
the growth is hastened. Looked over Plums 
on walls to shorten breast wood to four 
leaves. Apricots have also been attended to 
in a similar manner. A little more thinning 
has been given to Peaches, both fruits and 
shoots. 

June 29th .—Shifted on Cyclamens. Potted 
Chrysanthemums into flowering pots. Pricked 
off Cinerarias into boxes, and Primulas 
singly into small pots. Cineraria stel- 
lata is making a little headway, but is net 
likely to become a market plant. Shifted on 
seedling Streptocarpi and potted off seedling 
Carnations. 

June. 80th .--Sowed mere Lettuces, both 
Cos and Cabbage, also Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flower. Lettuces now are merely thinned 
and left to come on without transplanting, a 
mulch of manure being laid between the 
rows. Rearranged conservatory. Moved a 
few plants from the stove to give tone and 
freshness of colour. Thinned and regulated 
climbers. 


BIRDS* 


Death Of canary (Lady Constance liydn ). 
—This handsome bird was exceedingly thin, 
and had evidently died from atrophy, a 
wasting disease rather common among cage 
birds, and due to morbid changes in some of 
the internal organs. This complaint is often 
brought about through the diet being unsuit¬ 
able, or of an insufficiently nutritious quality, 
and unless the treatment be undertaken at its 
very commencement there is no cure. Al¬ 
though, as a rule, this does not terminate 
suddenly, in some cases it progresses with 
great rapidity, and will carry off the sufferer 
in a few days. In other coses, again, a bird 
so affected will survive for months. The best 
diet for canaries at this season of the year is 
good sound Canarv-seed as a staple, to which 
may be added every other day a small quan¬ 
tity of German Rape, about half a teaspoon- 
ful. Some seeds, such as Hemp, Maw, and 
Flax, if partaken of freely, soon cause 
diseases of the internal organs, while Inga 
seed proves fatal through causing disease of 
the liver. Egg food also proves injurious in 
many instances, although commonly supplied 
to birds put up for breeding. - S. S. G. 

Outdoor aviary (West Somerset).— Some of 
the waxbill family, such as the grey, the St. 
Helena, and the orange-cheeked, are quite 
hardy, and will winter out-of-doors with im¬ 
punity. The aviary for them must be well 
protected from the weather, and have snug 
retreats provided in which they can pass the 
long dark hours of winter. Dampness is far 
more fatal to them than cold. Foreign birds 
often prove more satisfactory than British 
birds as inmates of the aviary, for although 
possessing no vocal powers to speak of, they 
appear to adapt themselves mucli more 
readily to a life of confinement than do our 
native songsters, and are more conspicu¬ 
ous for brilliancy of plumage and elegance of 
form. Other foreign birds will also do well 
out-of-doors, such as budgerigars, cockatiels, 
grey-headed love birds, Java sparrows, and 
zebra finches. These are all hardy, and 
breed freely when pairs are kept. The floor 
of the aviary should be cemented and covered 
with a thick layer of grit sand ; in the centre 
of the floor of the outer compartment a small, 
shallow pond might be formed in the cement 
for the birds to bathe in, although glazed 
earthen flower pot saucers make excellent 
baths as well as food dishes, and possess the 
advantage of being easily cleansed. Fcr 
resting purposes some small Fir and Box- 
trees should be provided. Those may be 
planted in tubs or large pots, and a few nest- 
boxes hung upon the walls of the inner com¬ 
partment.- S. S. G. 


Sutton and Sons, Reading- Mes-rs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Reading, announce that on May 1st 
last Mr. Phillips F. Sutton, second son of their 
senior partner, joined the firm, which now' consists 
of Mr. Martin J. Sutton, Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, Mr. 
Leonard Sutton, Mr. Martin H. F. Sutton, and Mr. 
Phillip, P. Sutton.-,. ;ira| frcm 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and amnvers are inserted in 
Gardening free of chanjc if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly aiut concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-strect, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be ou a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. ‘Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gar deni no has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming* fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should Itear in miml that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc have received jr nn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trijling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can umlertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Wireworm among Carnations (>'.).—The insect 
you forwarded, which you found near a Carnation- 
plant, is a wireworm. Your only chance of getting 
rid of it is by picking the insects out from among 
the roots or by trapping them with baits of slices 
of Turnips, Mangels, Carrots, Potatoes, or pieces of 
Rape cake buried about an inch below the surface of 
the soil. 

Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes verna) (¥.).—The 
dainty, yet exquisite blue of this spring flower is 
ever welcome, the miniature blossoms amid tlu* 
carpet of greenery from which under good condi- j 
tions they emerge having a richness of colour pos¬ 
sessed by* very few plants. What this plant appears 
to prefer is a spot quite sheltered from the sun’s 
great heat and w here a coed, uniform moist condition 
prevails. 

Selaginella (Fern-lorer ).—The Selaginelia sent 
apparently suffers from excessive moisture, compared 
with the temperature of the house in which it is 
grown, for, although fond of moisture, and, indeed, 
requiring to he constantly damp at the roots, Sela- 
ginellas, as a rule, do not keep their foliage long if 
frequently wetted overhead, and especially if the 
water used for the purpose he very cold and the 
house in which the plants are grown be much 
warmer. Most Selaginellas also require to be struck 
afresh now* and then. 


1 w'e should have recommended some of the better 
kinds of Narcissi for spring, to he followed by Flag 
Irises and Preonies in June and July respectively. 
Or if the position, by reason of the presence of two 
hedges, is a much shaded one, you might with ad¬ 
vantage grow Christinas Roses, Daffodils, a few good 
Preonies, and some Lilies for later flowering. Yon do 
not tell us the extent of the border, hut if you would 
like to give fuller particulars of the points raised we 
can give more definite information. If the border is 
not extensive, we think you would get a good deal 
of satisfaction by specialising in a few things. The 
subjects named could not safely he planted before 
September. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Creeper for a porch facing north (G .).—One 

of the vigorous growing Ivies, such as Hedera den- 
tata, or even the Irish Ivy, would clothe your porch 
in a satisfactory manner. They do well in shade, 
and the fact that they are evergreen is greatly in 
their favour. The huge leaves of Aristoloehia Sipho 
are very striking, but the plant is hare throughout j 
the winter. 

Wistaria training (-1.).—Let the Wistaria grow 
and get strong, nailing the shoots in as they extend. 
If you use w ire have the wires painted, hut we should 
prefer nails and shreds. W'lietr the plant gets age 
it forms a stout stem that, as far as the base is 
concerned, is self-supporting. In the autumn prune 
to ripe firm wood. If you pinch you may get a lot 
of soft grow th that will not ripen. 

Pruning Wistaria (Brackens ).—Soon after mid¬ 
summer all the young shoots on the main or lend¬ 
ing stems should he pinched hack to within a foot 
or so of the main stem, in order to check the exu¬ 
berant growth. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds just behind whore the shoot 
was stopped, and after growing a few inches they 
should he again pinched. This will tend towards the 
formation of flower spurs at the base of the shoot 
first shortened. The following spring these shoots 
may be cut hack to within five or six eyes of the 
main stem, and the young shoots treated as above 
detailed. In this way the plant can he kept tidy, 

| and yet furnish a good display of bloom. 

FRUIT. 

Scalding in Grapes (A*. L .).—Your Grapes are 
suffering from what is known as scalding, which 
generally takes place when the berries are about 
Half-grown, as those you send are. It is caused 
through Into or hail ventilation on some sunny morn¬ 
ing whilst the atmosphere inside the house and also 
the berries are saturated with moisture. 

Mealy-bug in vinery (B .).—Only constant 
watchfulness will keep the hugs out of the hunches. 
You must look over the Vines daily, examining every 
shoot, as the hugs travel about now very freely. 
Keep a small camels-hair brush and a bottle of 
methylated spirit to dip the brush in ami touch the 
insects with, or pick them off and kill them. 


Rose Souvenir de la Malmalson not flower¬ 
ing (if.).—We should say your plant has not been 
properly pruned. This old Rose, so valuable as a 
garden variety, unless rather severely pruned, is 
rather given to producing blind or flowerless shoots. 
In order to avoid this, the plant should be com¬ 
pelled to make new wood each year by cutting back 
to four or five eyes those of the previous season’s 
growth. Young shoots are then induced to grow' from 
the base of the plants, which will not only blossom 
the same year, but also, by pruning them the follow¬ 
ing spring, give a good crop of flowers in the summer 
and autumn following. 


Four sweet-scented Roses (If. Dean).—W'e 
should advise you, if you desire to obtain a real 
pleasure out of Rose-growing, to be less exacting in 
your demands. Roses cannot be made to order, and 
to ask for the name of a clear brilliant scarlet, very 
sweet-scented, and to he selected from the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas is to ask for that which does not 
exist. We think the nearest to the colours you 
desire, that are also sweet-scented, would be: — 
Ruby, Liberty; scarlet, Gruss an Teplitz; cerise, 
Mme. Jules Grolez; delicate salmon, Pharisaer. 
Mme. Abel Chatenay is a clear salmon-coloured rort, 
with vermilion shading. 


Climbing window-box plants (A.). — For 
window-boxes and stonework in a warm position we 
can conceive of nothing better than strong-growing 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums, such as Souvenir de Charles 
Turner and Madame Crousse, and Canary Creeper, 
as these things would intermingle and harmonise. 
Some white and rose-coloured Petunias, singles, 
would also blend admirably. Similar things would 
do well trained up against a wall, either to be 
nailed or on string, or laths, or trellis work. Cobwa 
scandens and Eccremocarpus scaher also are rapid- 
growing climbers, bloom freely, and are very beauti¬ 
ful. Convolvulus major would intermingle with 
them well. Whatever you plant must be of quick 
growth, as the summer season now is a short one. 

Marguerite failing to bloom (£.).— It is very 
probable that your Marguerite (Chrysanthemum 
fruteseens) came out of a warm-house, and the new 
shoots rather miss the warmth to induce flower-buds 
properly to form. You may find it needful to pinch 
off all the flowers, and give the plant a shift into 
a larger pot, for these plants like plenty of root- 
room, or else plant it outdoors for the summer. It 
will then, of course, grow strong, hut would bloom 
profusely all the summer. You could in August take 
off some young tops and root them as cuttings in 
pots filled with sandy soil, and stood in a frame or 
greenhouse. The old plant could he lifted, have 
the roots trimmed, then be got into a good-sized 
pot, and stood in a greenhouse for th" winter, where 
the temperature ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
It would then bloom freely in the spring. 

Plants for special position (Elder Cabintcely). 
—If we understand your question aright, you require 
some plants to thrive in a narrow bed between two 
high hedges, and you say nothing about the soil nr 
other conditions. WitR-a^hedge on onf side only 
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Pear-tree leaves unhealthy (IF. Ji .).—Your 
Pear-trees are attacked by a fungus which blisters 
and blackens the foliage, the result of which is later 
on seen in the cracked and mildewed fruit. Deep 
rooting in a cold, ungenial soil has a good deal to 
do with its presence, and the remedy we should 
suggest would he to lift the roots cut of it. Syring¬ 
ing the trees with Bordeaux mixture would have 
some effect upon the fungus if used in time; but 
root lifting is the true remedy. 

Fruit-trees in pots doing badly (S. H. S.).— 
We have carefully examined the leaves and sample 
of fruit sent, and can And no trace of fungoid 
disease. In our opinion the brown patches and 
marks on the leaves are the result of sun scald, and, 
seeing tli.it they are small and wanting in substance 
and vigour, they would readily scald when laden with 
condensed moisture or water from syringing some 
morning v lien the sun hurst out suddenly before 
the house could he properly ventilated. The true 
cause of the mischief, however, lies at the roots, 
because, if these were in a healthy condition, the 
foliage would be correspondingly vigorous, and 
unless the ventilation were at fault or badly 
attended to the leaves could not possibly scald in 
the manner the sample submitted has done. The 
self-same cause is.no doubt, the reason why the fruits 
have failed to stone properly, and the sample sent 
should have been much larger than it is before 
reaching such an advanced stage of the stoning 
period. As to the cause of the trees being as we 
suggest in an unhealthy condition, we are, in the 
absence of data to go upon, of course unable to 
offer an explanation; hut over-watering, over¬ 
cropping, administering artificial manures too often 
and in too strong doses all conduce to bring about 
such a condition. Also you may perhaps have re¬ 
potted the trees so recently that they had not time 
in which to recover from root disturbance before 
you started them into growth, or some substance 
might have been included ill the compost which is 
proving prejudicial to their well being. Should you 
care to send further particulars, we will gladly do 
our best to assist you in your trouble. 

VEGETABLES. 

TomatoeB failing (J. T. T.).—Without seeing 
some of the leaves of your Tomatoes it is very 
difficult to assign any reason for their failure: hut, 
from what you say, we fear they have been attacked 
by what is known as “ the sleepy disease,” an 
article on which you will find in our issue of Sep¬ 
tember 24th. 1904, p. 389, a copy containing which 
can be had of the publisher, post free for ljd. See 
also reply to “ T.,” p. 208. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Harrow .—Irises are l>est divided just after flowering - , 
while the Foam-flower is lrest broken up early in April. 

- Blair .—See reply to “Seeker” re “Building a 

rockery ” in our issue of April 29, 1905, p. 109, which can 


be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 jd. We would also 
advise you to get a copy of “Alpine Flowers,” in which 
the whole question is dealt with. If you wish for any 
further information please write again.- -Bobus .—Try 

Sunrise Tomato, one of the freest croppers we know.- 

(1. //. Bryant. — Use Tonks’ manure, the recipe for which 
you will find in our issue of March 25,1905, p. 51. It is 
somewhat difficult to advise you, as you say nothing as to 
the nature of your soil, on which so much depends. 

II. B. —We have never heard of the stove you refer to.—— 
Wholesaler. See reply to “ Cymric ” re “ Stmwl>eriiea 
during - the winter months” in our issue of June 2, p. LSI. 

- T. Cmrley.— Your la-st plan will he to look round 

neighlKHiring gardens and find out. what plants do well 
and plant accordingly. You say nothing as to the soil of 
your garden, whioh is an all-important point.— J. II. 

I‘lease send some further particulars as to the age of 
your bushes, and whether you have l>een using an insecti¬ 
cide to destroy any insect pests. We could find no plant 

for name.- E. /*. S. —1, No, we should not recommend 

you to use the salt, far better in the autumn give a good 
ton-dressing of rotten manure, loamy soil, and some wood- 
asnes. 2, The Grass cuttings have no value. You can 
mow the lawn, using the machine without the box. The 
cut Grass is thus spread over the lawn, and helps to pre¬ 
vent the turf getting burned. Ilamsden .—Specimens 

too dried up to form the slightest idea as to what they 

might l»e.- X or ice, Hants.—I, Yes. 2, Certainly the 

fruit should he thinned at once, and in order to strengthen 
the trees, unless growing very strong, we should not hesi¬ 
tate to take off all the fruit, or, at any rate, leave only a 
very few. Please read our rules ns to sending queries on 

separate sheets of paper.- L. C. Abbott. —The disease 

affecting the Plum-leaves you send is “ Silver-leaf,” to 
cure which spraying with an insecticide is, we fear, of little 

use.- My Lady's Garden. See reply to A. C. Dauncey 

re “ Roses with green centres” in our issue of June 9, 

p. 20S.- F. I)., Brighton.— No ; we have too many of the 

shade of colour. Besides, a great deal dejtends on the 
habit of the plant. To he of any value it must he of a 

tufted habit.- Active..—Bets exhaustive article on 

“ Pruning flowering shrubs” in our issue of Dec. 9, 1905, 

which can he had of the publisher, ]>ost free, for l£d.- 

(lull! re nick.- 1, The l>cst way is to thin the plants out if 
this is possible— i.e., if t hey are not too large to move—or 
you may out them in directly they have done blooming - . 
2, No. It is natural for all the Fir tribe to lose their 
lower branches,^- —Regular Reader.- We would advise 
you to get a copy of “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens," in 
which t he whole subject of “ Rock gardens ” is fully dealt 
with. —F. Thackeray. —A very common malformation. 

We have had several sjveciinens lately.- Cymro.— Your 

Pears have U*en attacked by the Pear midge. See reply 
to T. Edgar Mayhew in our issue of June 10, p. 216.—— II. 
—Certainly. —L. Holder. See reply to “ D." re “ Aspa¬ 
ragus l>eds in summer’’ in our issue of May 20, p. ISO.- 

./. M. II. B.— See reply to “Violet” re “ Double while! 
Narcissus failing to open ” in our issue of June 2, p. 1SS. 

- J. C. R .—Syringe your ltoses well with Quassia extract, 

which will soon clear off the green-fly.- Camlin.—l, 

Please send further jwrtieulars as to your Grapes. You 
say nothing whatever as to how or where they are grown. 
2, Seeing you have lwen so successful with your Tomatoes, 
why not follow the same plan of culture you have hitherto 

pursued ?- Beta. —Weigela is pronounced as if Weygeels. 

- A. C.— It would l»c much safer to leave the moving 

till the autumn.- W. Southcomh. —You simply say your 

Azaleas are dying, hut while doing so you give us no idea 
as to the soil or the age of the plants. Kindly send 
further particulars, and we will do our best to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.- K. C. T.—l, Heucliera Richard¬ 
son! ; 2, Thalietrum minus ; 3, Thalictrum adiantifoliuui. 

- Rusticus.—\, Allium triquetrum.- J. G. K. —1, 

Cnicianella stylosa ; 2, Thalictrum oquilegifolium ; 3, Red 

Valerian (Contrarithus ruber).- Roy.— Schizanthus 

pirmatUH, as far as we can judge from the wretched speci¬ 
men you send.-IF. T. Rotltwell. — Oytisus scssilifoliuN. 

- Mrs. Berners.— Ceanothus Veitchianus.—— W. H. 

Calmer. A very old variety known as Itollisson’s Unique 
Pelargonium.— Deep. —The Shrubby Jasmine (Jastninum 
fruticans ).-—Country Lad. Specimens too shrivelled 
up to identify. Corn wall. — Please send better speci¬ 
mens; those you send are dried up.— -Xavier, Hants. — 
The Red Horse Chestnut (.-Esculus earnea), a very good 
form. The Red Buckeye (.Esculus Pavia) (syn. Pavia 
rubra) reaches a height of from 15 feet to 20 feet. .Eecu- 

lus and Pavia are now classed is one genus.-- F. —1, The 

Lady’s Smock (Cardamino pratensis).- D. //. — A, Dip- 

lacus glutinosus.- 1*.-- 1, Kerria jnpouica fl.-pl. ; 2, 

Euonymus japonicus aureo-marginatus ; 8, Mexican 

Orange-flower (Choisya temata); 4, The Bird Cherry 
(Primus Padus). - F. L. — 1, The double Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.); 2, Adiantum eunea- 
tmu ; 3, Adiantum eoncinnum latum ; 4, Scilla hispanica. 

-./. G. —l, Phlox suhulata ; 2, Veronica gentianoides ; 

3, The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia); 4, Coronilla 

Emerus.-IF. I’.--1, OlcariasteUulnta ; 2, Weigela rosea ; 

3, Iberis sempervirens.- T. /'.—I, Papaver mulicaule ; 

2, Cheirantlius Marshall] ; 3, Clianthus puniceus ; 4, Ribts 
aurcum. ./. M. — Wc do not name florist flowers.—A’. .S’. 

1, Cypriuedium insigne.- V. — 1, Edwardsia grand i- 

flora; 2, The Bird (’berry; 3, Lonicera sempervirens; 4 , 
Rhododendron myrtifoliuni. B. The Tamarisk (Tama- 
rix gullica). — S.— -1, Asplenium bulhifemm ; 2, Pteris 

eretiea alho-lineata). —Miss Biekersteth.— ^The Cucumber- 
tree (Magnolia acuminata). — C. II. Sp. Percival.— 
Allium sp. We must have it in bloom to name correctly. 

- Ilex.—I, Begonia Hp., must see flowers ; 2, Escallonia 

maerantha.-/*. Coote. — Rosa viridiflora.- A. II. 

Wolley-Dml.—We cannot undertake to name Roses.—- 

Hollywood.— Specimen quite dried up.- Clonmel. —The 

Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum album).- Mrs. 

Le Gros. -The white Beam--1ree (Pyrus Aria).- Header. 

1, Cydonia japonica; 2, Please send in flower; 3, Form 
of the white Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria); 4, Tilia erj>. (?); ft, 
Probably a Crataegus. We must have flowers or fruit. 
Had you sent flowering shoots, as in No. 1, identification 

would have been easy.- C. Sherwfssl.- -Bcrberis sp. 

Must ha\ e fresh flowers.— Robert Greening —Crataegus 

orientalis.-IF. B., Lyme Regis.—We do not undertake 

to name florist flowers. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

“ A. W.” has in his reference to the season’s 
fruit crop fairly well summed up what will 
presently be the results of the season’s fruit 
census. Generally I find Apples will be 
plentiful, and in many cases need consider¬ 
able thinning. That is, indeed, cause for 
congratulation. As to both Pears and Plums, 
these can hardly be said to exist. That de¬ 
ficiency is not due to loss of buds in the 
winter so much as to frosts, for the trees were 
crowded with bloom in the spring, but good 
as it was it could not withstand the bitter 
cold winds arid sharp frosts of April. Except 
Morellos, usually a fair crop, and this year 
quite a good one, Cherries will be very thin 
indeed. But ours is not a Cherry district. 
On the other hand, Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants are fairly plentiful, not universally, but 
still plentiful, even Black Currants being 
fairly abundant, in spite of big bud, the pro¬ 
gress of which is unfortunately far too little 
checked. Baspberries promise to be a won¬ 
derful crop, but need just now a good soak¬ 
ing rain. Strawberries have set a huge crop 
also, and these, too, need rain. 

As to wall fruits, they are thin, and the re¬ 
sult is once more to strongly emphasise the 
value of glass-house culture for Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, and some others. It 
must not be assumed by anyone that the very 
poor crops found on Pears and Plums out 
doors are due to imperfect attention or cul¬ 
tivation, or to bud destruction. In gardens 
where the culture in the open or on walls is 
always of the best, the absence of fruit is just 
as marked ns where the culture is of the 
woYst. Had we to report a fruit crop gene¬ 
rally as good as can be seen on some kinds, 
and especially as good as the bloom did origi¬ 
nally indicate, we should this year be report-' 
ing one of the heaviest crops of recent years. 
Perhaps the compulsory rest of some trees, 
consequent on the destruction of the bloom, 
may not be an unmitigated evil, as we may 
for that reason get some fruit next year. 
Still farther, there is the undoubted fact that 
a very heavy fruit crop never is an unmixed 
blessing, owing to the difficulty experienced 
in profitably disposing of so much in a 
limited time, especially that Pears and 
Plums are so perishable. 

We suffer also greatly in the disposal of 
fruit from our all too primitive methods of 
marketing, from concentrating too much fruit 
on to given centres, from bad packing, and 
especially because we take so little trouble to 
grade our fruit, and thus get it into the best 
shops or stores, where foreign or colonial 
fruit, so much better graded and packed, finds 
ready acceptance. But there are many large 
growers of fruit this year who will complain 
that it will he with them less neglect to grade 
or pack well than not having fruit, especially 
Pears and Plums, to pack. That result, as 
has been shown, is due to climatic conditions, 
and it is these which more than anything else 
hamper and injure the fruit grower. We 
have the smoke cloud Uie-qrv advanced- to fur- 
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nish protection, excellent in theory but of 
very doubtful value in practice. During 
April last, when bitterly cold north-easterly 
winds so largely prevailed, how much or how 
little would smoke clouds have sluggishly 
hung or hovered over orchard-trees. Cer¬ 
tainly not for a moment. The worst effect of 
frosts on bloom is worked in the early morn¬ 
ings, and huge, indeed, must be the forces of 
combustion that would keep a heavy smoke 
cloud hovering over an orchard from 9 p.m. to 
6 a.in., a period of nine hours. Materials for 
the furnishing of smoke clouds for orchards 
may be cheap enough in the colonies or 
America, but here would be prohibitive. As 
to consuming oil for such purposes, what 
sanitary authority would permit the creation 
in its area of such an intolerable smell or 
nuisance as would thus be generated. Smoke 
clouds, apart from obnoxious smells, must 
also result, persisted in for some time, in 
covering trees, bloom, and foliage with 
obnoxious matter. A. D. 


PACKING TENDER FRUITS. 
Nine-tenths of faulty consignments of 
tender fruit sent by rail are damaged through 
nervousness on the part of the packer, who 
allows too much space for his fruits. When 
fruit of any kind is to be sent away, the first 
things to be considered are the size of the box 
or basket, and the selection and preparation 
of the most suitable material for keeping it 
iu position without bruising. If 

Strawberries, say, in quantity, are to be 
sent off regularly, and shallow trays or boxes 
for dropping three or four into a case be pre¬ 
ferred, all the trays and cases should be of 
uniform size and depth, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of giving the slightest trouble to the 
busy trader or salesman. These should not 
be too large—say 8 inches by 12 inches and 
1.J inch in depth—as it is always practicable 
to fill any number of duplicate trays, inde¬ 
pendently of the fact that several small boxes 
travel better than one or two large ones. The 
best packing fer the Strawberry is its own 
leaves, which should be picked overnight and 
placed in a dry, airy room to become limp by 
the time they are wanted. The fruit cannot 
be too dry at the time of picking, and on no 
account should the berries be placed one 
upon another in the tray or basket used for 
conveying them to the packing-room. Having 
well padded the bottom of each tray with 
leaves, all fruits of even size, one by one, 
should be placed in separate leaves and 
packed as closely as they will lie without 
bruising each other. A double leaf here and 
there may be put in to keep each row of fruit 
tight, and a few soft leaves over the layer will 
complete the operation. 

Peaches may be packed in boxes varying 
from 31 inches to inches in depth, but the 
length and breadth, say 24 inches by 
14 inches, should never vary, as several can 
then be tied together, when their weight and 
bulk will protect them from frequent dis¬ 
turbance. I always line my boxes with cap 
paper, allowing the half of each sheet to 
hang over the sides for turning up when all is 


finished. Gather the fruit dry and under¬ 
ripe ; fold each Peach in a square of tissue 
paper, and pack tightly in well-beaten, elastic 
Moss, the best and cheapest of all packing 
materials. Here, a9 with all soft fruits, the 
secret of success rests in starting with a good 
bottom of Moss and very tight packing, with 
half an inch or a little more of the Moss form¬ 
ing the divisions between the Peaches and 
making each cross row of four secure at the 
sides. A covering of Moss rising an inch or 
so above the sides is then placed upon the 
Peaches and the paper is turned up, when the 
slight pressure of the lid makes the whole 
mass quite tight and yet elastic. Cotton wool 
should be avoided, clean, short, well-dried 
Grass from the mowing machine being pre¬ 
ferable. If thoroughly dried and put away 
when the weather is fine, this excellent sub¬ 
stitute where Moss is scarce may be had for 
use throughout the Peach season. 

Figs should be rolled up in soft, dry Vine 
leaves, then in squares of tissue paper, and 
packed in very dry Moss or paper shavings. 
Either, however, will do provided the fruit is 
carefully folded in leaves which do not stick 
to the tender skin. Ordinary Figs can be 
packed in boxes 3 inches to 4 inches in depth, 
and extra large ones travel well in Peach 
boxes divided into equal parts by a trans¬ 
verse partition running across the centre. 

Grapes.— The methods of packing these 
now are legion, the modern basket system 
having grown rapidly into favour. The 
basket is a most excellent substitute for the 
box where changes upon the route can be 
avoided, or where, as in transit from the 
Channel Islands, the porters quickly learn to 
handle and transfer them as deftly and care¬ 
fully as any trained gardener. For cross 
roads and by roads where little mercy may 
be shown to fragile goods, the box must still 
be used, and then the great secret of success 
will be found in packing so tightly that it will 
be impossible for one berry to injure another 
by friction. C. 

MELONS FAILING. 

Can you suggest what is wrong with my Melons? 
They are grown in a house—temperature, 70 degs. 
to 80 degs. They are bearing abundance ot fruit, 
but when it gets as far as the specimen enclosed 
it turns yellow and dies off. The plants look healthy, 
except that here and there is a yellow leaf like the 
enclosed. — Hoi.i.y wood. 

[We strongly suspect you have omitted to 
fertilise the female blossoms of your Melon- 
plants with the pollen of the male blooms, 
and unless this is done you will fail to obtain 
fruits. Melon-plants produce both male and 
female blossoms upon the same plant, and 
both come into flower simultaneously. You 
can easily distinguish the difference between 
them, because a female bloom (see illustration 
on page 238) has a fleshy swelling, or the 
embryo fruit at its base (which is absent in 
the male blossom), the one you send being a 
female flower unfertilised. The way to set or 
fertilise them is when you have from four to 
five female blossoms open on one plant at 
the same time, to take a male bloom, and 
after stripping off the corolla to insert it in 
the eye or opening of the female bloom. 

fre R"i 
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Move it gently backwards and forwards to dis¬ 
perse the pollen, and leave it there, and re¬ 
peat the same process with the others. The 
flowers in both cases must be fully expanded, 
and the operation is best performed at mid¬ 
day, when the ventilators are open, and the 



Male and female flowers ot the Melon. 

pollen dry and powdery. You will know if 
the result has been successful by the flowers 
closing soon afterwards, and by the fruits 
commencing to swell off. Immediately after 
fertilising the blooms stop the shoots on 
which the fruits are situated at the second 
or third leaf beyond the fruits, to induce 
them to swell the more quickly. Keeping the 
roots slightly on the dry side will induce the 
blooms to set more readily, and as soon as a 
sufficient number have been set, and these 
are seen to be swelling, a good soaking of 
tepid water will be beneficial.] 


north wall. Plums are, indeed, a scarce 
crop, myriads of trees not carrying a fruit. It 
may be that because your tree is on a north 
wall it bloomed late, and thus escaped much 
of the frost, from which bloom generally 
suffered. You may use liquid-manure in a 
weak form liberally in watering your 
tree, so soon as the fruits seem safe after 
stoning, and begin to swell. It is just 
at that period—that is, during July and 
August-that such waterings are help¬ 
ful. But so soon as the fruits begin to 
ripen cease to water, or otherwise the 
strong sap flow consequent on such 
moistenings may cause the tender skins 
of the fruits to crack. A mulch cf long 
stable manure over the roots cf the tree, 
thus retaining moisture in dry weather, 
would then fully suffice. Do not have 
your liquid-manure too strong, lest the 
result be to generate too much, wood 
growth. Plums, being stone fruits, 
need phosphates in the form of bone 
flour, or basic slag, and potash in 
kainlt, or muriate of potash. One 
pound of each of these, dissolved in 
twenty gallons of water for twenty-four 
hours, will suffice. You will do w r ell to 
put into the tub also, in a coarse bag, a 
peck of soot to soak, also renewing that 
weekly. One good watering each three or four 
days will, no doubt, suffice. By a good water¬ 
ing we mean some six gallons. You can now 
pinch out the points ot all the young shoots 
growing from the branches. That will check 
them temporarily. A month later cut each 
shoot back to four leaf buds, and in the 
winter each of these spurs to two leaf buds. 
The leading or extension shoots on the 
branches should be loosely nailed to the wall 
to help them to ripen. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-trees falling.—I enclose bits from some 
Apple-trees in my garden—bush and cordon. Will 
you kindly tell me what the disease is, whnt is its 
cause, what is its cure, and how it can be pre¬ 
vented?—A Devonian. 

[After thoroughly examining the samples of 
wood and leaves sent, in which we can 
neither fiud traces of fungus nor a pith-boring 
insect to account for the wood dying, as it 
lias done, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that the mischief lies at the roots. We have 
both seen, and have had to deal with, similar 
cases (one as recently as last autumn), in all 
of which the spurs, young shoots, and some¬ 
times portions of a branch also, have died in 
precisely the same manner as the samples you 
submit have done. An investigation has 
always yielded the same result—viz., the 
roots have been found to have either gone 
down into the cold clay, brash, or marly sub¬ 
soil, or got into some uncongenial matter. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
roots of your trees are in similar case, the 
remedy for which is lifting and planting 
afresh next autumn, giving the roots at the 
same time as much new compost as you can 
conveniently afford to induce them to remain 
near the surface in the future. You may 
find it incumbent to remove some portion of 
the offending material altogether, as there 
should be quite 2 feet in depth of suitable 
soil for the trees on the Paradise stock to 
root in, for we assume it is on this stock that 
your trees are worked. In the case of trees 
which are too large to lift, one half of the 
roots can be operated on at a time, liberating 
them from, and removing as much of the sub¬ 
soil as may be necessary, after which lay 
them out afresh in the new compost, and fill 
up and make firm before doing the other half. 
In lifting endeavour to preserve as large a 
ball of soil to the roots as possible, cut back 
all broken roots, well water if the soil is at 
all dry when filling in is nearly completed, 
and when finished mulch the surface with 
some short litter. Mulching, watering freely 
in dry weather, and feeding with artificial 
manures will serve to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil.] 

Manuring a Plum-tree (Victoria ).—We 
congratulate you on having this season 
a Victoria Plum-tree that is carrying a fair 
crop of fruit, although the ^fcree is agaiffst a 

Digitized by VjOOQ 10 


THE ASPARAGUS-BEETLE (CRIOCERIS 
ASPARAGI). 

Being a regular subscriber to your paper, I shall feel 
much obliged if you will be good enough to inform 
me as to the best remedy for destroying the Aspara 
gus-beetle,which is doing great damage to my beds at 
the present time?—JOHN 1>. fRADOCK. 

[The grubs cf the Asparagus-beetle are 
often the cause of much damage to the crop j 
by feeding on the foliage of the plants, and \ 
to such an extent as often to considerably 
weaken them. They not only feed on the 
leaves but also gnaw the bark off the stems 
late in the season. The heads which are cut 
for the table are often spoiled by the large 
number of eggs laid upon them. The de¬ 
struction of them is a troublesome, but by 
no means a hopeless task. When Asparagus 
is being cut a sharp look out should be kept 
for the beetles, which will then be just be¬ 
ginning to make their appearance. It is 
these early ones which it is most essential to 
destroy. When disturbed they drop to the. 
ground and feign to be dead, so that sonic 
little care is necessary in their capture. 
When the plants have grown up to some 
height they may be shaken over an open um¬ 
brella. The eggs (see figure 5) will be found , 
without any difficulty after a little practice, 
as they stand out at right angles to the leaves. 
In searching for them chocse a still day with 
little sun, as they are then much easier seen, 
as there is no motion or shadow. The grubs 
may sometimes be shaken off in the same way 
as the beetles, but they generally cling on so 
tightly that perhaps gathering or cutting off 
the shoots on which they are feeding is the 
most efficacious method of dealing with them. 
After cutting is finished for the season the 
“ grass ” may he washed or sprayed with an 
insecticide, and there is no clanger in using 
one of the arsenical preparations- London 
Purple or Paris Green. Dissolve soft-soap 
4 lb., in one gallon of hot water, to which 
add 4 oz. of London Purple or Paris Green, 
and twice the bulk of the arsenite of lime, 
and dilute with 60 gallons of hot water. 
While in use keep well stirred, as the 
arsenite sinks to the bottom readily, and so 
destroys the strength of the liquid at the top. 
Soft-soap 7 lb., and the extract from 6 lb. of 
Quassia-chips would also prove useful. 

The gardener’s best allies in destroying this 


insect are, no doubt, the small birds. The 
Asparagus-beetle may be found on the plants 
from April to September, during which time 
there are probably two or more generations ; 
but as beetles, grubs, and eggs may all be 
found together at the same time, it is difficult 
to ascertain this with any certainty. The 
eggs are usually laid singly on the leaves or 
young shoots; but sometimes one may be 
found on the top of another. They are 
skittle-shaped, one-twentieth of an inch long, 
and shining brown in colour. The grubs are 
hatched in the course of a week or ten days, 
and are when full grown three-eighths of an 
inch in length. Their heads are black, and 
their bodies of a greenish-slate colour. The 
latter gradually increase in size towards the 
tail until the ninth joint is reached, when 
they decrease again. The joints are much 
wrinkled; the first three each bear a pair of 
black, very crooked legs, which give the 
grubs a firm hold on the leaves ; the other 
joints are each furnished with fleshy tuber¬ 
cles, which serve as legs to some extent. The 
grubs when disturbed raise their heads and 
emit from their mouths a drop of a blackish 
fluid. They change their skins several times, 
and when full grown, drop to the ground, 
bury themselves, and form a thin, papery 
cocoon, in which they become chrysa¬ 
lides, from which the beetles emerge in about 
a fortnight or three weeks ; the entire trans¬ 
formations are undergone in about six or 
seven weeks. Some of the beetles of the last 
| brood survive the winter, probably sheltering 
themselves in the soil. The Asparagus- 
beetle is about \ inch long and very glossy ; 
the head is bluish-black, with reddish, pro¬ 
minent eyes ; the forebody is nearly square, 
and of a brownish-red colour; the wing-cases 
are yellowish, with the outer margins rather 
darker. When closed they have a bluish- 
black central band, and they are further 
ornamented by having three spots of the same 
colour on each wing case ; the legs also are 
bluish-black.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Fear-mldge (Diplosis pyrivora).— I have 
many Pear-trees in my garden, all of which do well, 
except the one from which I have taken the en¬ 
closed specimen. This one tree gets the maggot in 
it at the same time every year. I have tried ail 
sorts of insecticides, both to the tree and the 
ground, and still it returns. Will you kindly tell 
me what it is. and, if possible, give me a remedy?— 
R. H. Yereker. 

[The Pears that you forwarded are attacked 
by the grubs of the Pear-midge (Diplosis pyri¬ 
vora). If your tree is not too large pick off 



Fig I, The Asparagus beetle (magnified); ?, The grub 
(magnified); 3, The cocoon (natural size) ; 4, Branch 
of Asparagus, showing grubs and eggs (natural size) 
* r ». Eggs (magnified). 

at once all the infested Pears, and if there are 
only a few that appear sound gather the 
whole crop so as to ensure no maggoty fruit 
being left on the tree. If this is not practi¬ 
cable make the ground beneath the tree as 
smooth and hard as possible, and then dress 
it as evenly as you can with kainit at the rate 
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of a ^ lb per square yard. The object of 
doing this is to prevent the grubs when they 
drop from the fruit or when the fruit falls 
burying themselves in the soil in order to be¬ 
come chrysalides. Removing the surface soil 
to the depth of about 2 inches, and burning it, 
or burying it not less than 9 inches deep, will 
destroy the chrysalides, or, at any rate, pre¬ 
vent the flies from reaching the trees if they 
are able to emerge from their chrysalides. 
Trenching the ground is recommended for the 
same purpose. Spreading the kainit should 
be done at once, but. the other operations 
should be carried out in the course of the 
winter.—G. S. S.j 

Insects on Iiupin-plants1 enclose two in¬ 
sects which I caught on out* of the Lupin-hushes, 
and should be very glad if you can tell me what 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE EUPATORIUMS. 

The genus Eupatorium is a very extensive 
one, consisting, according to the “ Dictionary 
of Gardening,” of over 400 species, many of 
which are quite hardy, and among them are 
some veritable weeds. A few of the green¬ 
house kinds are, however, decidedly orna¬ 
mental, and valuable from their easy culture, 
great wealth of blossoms, and the fact that 
they are borne during the autumn, winter, 
and early spring months. The accompanying 
illustration well shows the general appear- 


tint, the coloured hairs so characteristic of 
E. atrorubens being wanting. 

Eupatorium petiolare.— This forms a 
freely-branched, bushy plant, from 2 feet to 
4 feet in height, clothed with pointed heart- 
shaped leaves, thin in texture like all the 
other members of the genus. The flowers, 
which during the early spring months are 
freely borne in branching corymbs, have a 
more refined appearance than those of most 
of the Eupatoriums. They suggest when in 
the bud state a tiny Daisy, being pink in the 
centre, toning ofT to white at the edges. After 
a time the petals protrude from the central 
cushion like disc, and thus give the flower a 
fluffy aspect. It is then about half-an-inch in 
diameter, and pure white, or nearly so. 
Though grown in gardens and nurseries as E. 

petiolare, it is, according to 
the latest botanical arrange¬ 
ment, to be known as E. Pur- 
pusi monticola. 

Eupatorium probum. — A 
more compact plant than the 
preceding, and a very pretty 
member of the genus. The 
leaves aro a good deal like 
those of the garden varieties of 
Ageratum, while the flowers 
are white, and arranged in 
little crowded heads about the 
size of a shilling, or something 
less. Many of these heads are 
borne together, and form in 
rheir turn a flattened cluster 
6 inches or so across. It is at 
its best in the early months of 
the year. As neat, bushy 
plants in 6-inch pots, or as 
larger specimens, it is equally 
effective. 

Eupatorium riparium is 
of mere struggling growth 
than most of the Eupatoriums, 
with loose clusters of white 
flowers. The leaves of this 
are narrow, and are, therefore, 
quite distinct from those of the 
species previously mentioned. 
Prior to the introduction or re- 
introduction of some of the 
better kinds this was exten¬ 
sively grown, but it is now to 
a great extent superseded by 
others. It flowers in late 
autumn and early winter, and 
in the extreme Southwest of 
England it does well out-of- 
doors. 

Eupatorium trapezoi- 
deum, also known as E. adeno- 
phorum. is well suited for 
growing into a large specimen, 
ns it forms a freely branched 
bushy plant from 3 feet to 
6 feet in height. The flow’ers 
are white, and arranged in 
little globular heads, one-third 
of an inch in diameter, these 
being in their turn disposed in 
flattened clusters about 
4 inches across. As a large 
plant it is very effective in the 
greenhouse during the early 
months of the year, and of 
great use for cutting. 

Eupatorium vernale.— 
The general appearance of a 
flowering spray of this Eupa¬ 
torium is shown herewith, therefore it will 
suffice to say that it is one of the dwarfest of 
all, and consequently especially valuable for 
flowering in a small state. Neat little speci¬ 
mens about 18 inches high may be grown in 
5-inch pots. The flowers, at first slightly 
tinged with pink, become pure white when 
mature. An award of merit was given it by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on February 
9th, 1904. and under favourable conditions it 
will continue to flower for a month after that. 
This Eupatorium has also been grown under 
the name of E. grandiflorum. 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum (syn. E. 
odoratum).—This old species has long been a 
favourite plant for conservatory decoration, 
and for cuttinj^J^hlle^HJ the South-west of 
England it is regarded] as ff yaluttbje autumn- 
flowering snrubr The broadly lanceolate 


Eupatorium vernale.'* 1 From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


they are, and if they are the cause of all the 
blossoms dropping from that particular Lupin (which 
is a white one) before the buds are properly open? 
I am going to syringe with an insecticide, and hope 
that will destroy it. The blue ones which I grow 
arc not attacked at all, and are in splendid flower 
just now.—M ary Doyne. 

[Neither of the insects which you enclosed 
could be the cause of the Lupin-buds falling 
off. One was a two-winged fly that could not 
injure any plant, the other was a parasitic 
fly belonging to the family Proetotrupidae, 
which are of the greatest service in gardens, 
as they destroy a large number of larvre by 
laying their eggs in them. Lupins take a 
great deal out of the soil, and exhaustion of 
the soil is very probably the cause of the 
flowers dropping. Tr\>wHat a good irailch of 
ma nu re pf jl 11 do. and i f it he qfeV 1 i e (lij£^i ve 

frequent soakings of^wlrer ' the 

strength of the manure into the snHt] 


ance of these greenhouse Eupatoriums, the i 
flowers of most of them being white or 
whitish, but in several minor particulars they 
differ considerably from each other. Few 
classes of plants are in such a confused state 
of nomenclature as the Eupatoriums, but, as 
far as possible, I will endeavour to give the 
different names by which each is known. 

Eupatorium atrorubens. at one time in 
eluded in the genus Hebeclinium, has pur¬ 
plish lilac-coloured flowers, borne in widely- 
branched heads about March and April. It 
is a bold, sturdy-growing plant, and will 
flower freely when about 18 inches high. The 
J stalks and young shoots are thickly covered 
J with reddish hairs, which give to them quite 
a velvety appearance. 

E. ianthinum, also at one time referred to 
i as Hebeclinium, has flowers of a pale lavender 
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leaves of this species are smoother and 
firmer in texture than those of any of the 
others, while the white sweet-scented blos¬ 
soms are the first to expand. As with E. 
riparium, this is not grown so much as it was 
before the advent of some of the other kinds. 

Culture.— These Eupatoriums are of the 
easiest possible culture, for if shortened 
back a little after the flowers are over new 
shoots will be pushed out in great quantity, 
and if taken off when from 2 inches to 3 inches 
in length, and inserted into pots of sandy 
soil, they will in a close propagating case, 
where a gentle heat is maintained, root in a 
few days. As soon as rooted they must be 
inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
greenhouse, potting them off singly, and 
pinching out the growing point of the shoot 
in order to ensure a bushy habit of growth. 
The treatment accorded them later on may 
be much the same as that given to Chrysan¬ 
themums—that is to say, they can during the 
summer be stood out-of-doors, taking care 
that they are at that season well supplied 
with water, and as the pots get full of roots 
a little liquid manure occasionally will be 
beneficial. If large plants for cutting are re¬ 
quired the old ones may be shifted into larger 
pots instead of throwing them away after the 
crop of cuttings has been taken. The 
strongest shoots if cut off and struck about 
midsummer will flower well in a small state. 
The thin textured leaves are rather liable to 
be attacked by red-spider, but with a liberal 
supply of water at the roots, and an occa¬ 
sional syringing, they may be kept in check. 
As a good deal of the beauty of the two varie¬ 
ties with coloured flowers (E. atrorubens and 
E. ianthinum, described above) depends on 
the foliage, these two varieties must not be 
turned out-of-doors during the summer, but 
should be given at that season the protection 
of a frame, with as much air as possible, to 
ensure sturdy, well-balanced plants. X. 


IVY LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 

The popularity of these is, apparently, on 
the increase. Every year they seem to be 
more in demand for window boxes and hang¬ 
ing baskets, for which purpose they are 
nowadays indispensable. Some of the Lon¬ 
don market growers do a large trade in 
specially prepared specimens of the leading 
kinds, the favourites being Mme. Crousse 
and Souvenir de Charles Turner, which grow' 
freely and flow'er continuously for a long 
period. The latter appears to be a great 
favourite with ladies, and certainly produces 
a charming effect, the trusses being large and 
making a fine splash of colour. Plants in 
tended for this form of decoration should be 
propagated as early in the summer as pos¬ 
sible. If the cuttings are inserted in July 
they can be topped as soon as they are fairly 
well rooted, so that the foundation of a 
shrubby habit is laid before winter. Potted 
off in March, they will make nice little speci¬ 
mens, with several shoots each some 6 inches 
long, with a well-developed flower truss by 
the time they are required for open air de¬ 
coration. Such plants are very different from 
late-struck cuttings which have not had the 
time to mature any of the growth. The Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium, like ail members of the 
family, invariahly blooms best on well ripened 
wood—that is to say, the flowering growths 
should spring from wood that has Decome 
quite hard. It is wonderful the amount of 
bloom that a well grown two-year-old plant 
will produce, and I doubt if there is anything 
that rewards the amateur more fully for time 
and labour bestowed than Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums grown in specimen form. I have a 
plant of the old variegated variety, L’Ele- 
gante, in an 8-inch pot, which for three years 
has given a wealth of blossom. This plant 
has had no change of soil for several years, 
and, to all appearance, is going to bloom as 
well as ever. There are not many flowering 
plants that can be relied on to yield good re¬ 
sults with so little attention. 

Young plants intended for conservatory 
decoration should be repotted early in April. 
As they advance in growth sticks should be 
placed round the potato whteh the^ khoots 
can be trained. Wh<k> nfany flints are 
needed, it is well to have them in twfc-oatches, 


picking off the buds from one lot until August. 
Plants of Souvenir de C. Turner will in this 
way yield a quantity of fine trusses all through 
the autumn and early winter months; in¬ 
deed, this variety may be had in bloom al¬ 
most all the year round. In early spring it 
will give a good display, if the plants are 
prepared in the same way that Zonals are 
for winter blooming. In a cool greenhouse 
from which frost only is kept out Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums will continue to make steady 
growth and form flower-buds all through the 
dull months. Byflebt. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Repotting American Tree-Carnations.—I 

have some American Tree-CarnationB, in 3-inch pots. 
Should I shift them into 6-inch pots for blooming the 
coming winter, and ought I to stop them?—X. Y. Z. 

[Yes ; shift the plants into 6-inch pots at 
once, using good loam, about two-thirds, the 
remaining third made up of leaf-mould, very 
old manure, and sharp sand. To this may be 
added a sprinkling of bone-meal, mixing the 
whole well together. Moderately firm pot- 
ting, good drainage, yet not excessive, inas¬ 
much as these Carnations are usually of a 
more gross feeding nature than the English 
types, and ample supplies of water during 
growth are necessary. We cannot answer 
your enquiry about stopping the plants, as 
we know nothing of their size or condition, 
and you do not even say what varieties you 
possess, and the varieties differ materially. 
If your plants have four or more breaks each 
do not stop them now, or you will probably 
too long delay the flowering. Write us again 
if you think we can further assist you.] 

Phoenix reclinata.-1 have a large Palm 
(Phoenix reclinata) throwing up two large spikes of 
flower. Will you kindly answer through your paper 
if this is unusual in a town garden? Kindly tell me 
the best way to save the seeds, and how to sow them, 
when ripe?-C. W. A., Ashton - under • Lync, 
Lancashire. 

[It is certainly unusual for a specimen of 
Phoenix reclinata to flower in a town garden, 
but you will not be able to save any seed 
therefrom, as in all the different species of 
Phoenix the male and female flowers are 
borne on different trees. Such being the 
case, it would be necessary to have both sexes 
in bloom at one time in order to ensure per¬ 
fect seeds.] 

8oot-water for plants. -At this time of 
the year, when fertilisers are being used for 
plants coming into bloom, it should not be 
forgotten how useful soot is rightly admin¬ 
istered. For this purpose it requires to be 
exposed to the air for some weeks, being 
turned over occasionally in order to assist the 
process of cooling, as to administer whilst it 
is fresh would result in the plants being 
burnt. After it has been in the open air it is 
a good plan to three parts fill a coarse bag. 
and place this in a water tub, from which 
supplies may be had when wanted, as it is 
not, of course, necessary to use it other than 
a stimulant. Soot not only improves the 
colour of the blooms, but it certainly helps the 
foliage. Often plants that have been in the 
same pot longer than they should have been 
are benefited by an application of soot now 
and again. This is frequently seen on such 
things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Richardias, etc. Among plants in the 
borders now growing soot has its advantages, 
and in this connection one thinks of Zinnias, 
Stocks, Asters, and again for plants that are 
being specially prepared for winter blooming, 
as Cinerarias, Primulas, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, soot ought not to be lost sight of. Not 
many, when potting and re-potting, think to 
cover the crocks with a little soot, but plants 
that are stood out-of-doors for a long time like 
Chrysanthemums are often troubled with 
worms entering the pots. A little soot often 
is a means of this being prevented.— Lea- 
hurst. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
qf all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium , 
8vo., 158 .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, I Is. nett. 

tnd, in 9 volt., half bound sage green nwroooo. tl*. nett. 
Of all bookseller^. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Proceed to get the plants into their flow ering 
pots as fast as becomes necessary. Much of 
the bareness of the steins may be traced to 
neglect at this time of the year by allowing 
the pots in which the plants are growing to 
become too crowded with roots before the 
final potting takes place. Plants in this con¬ 
dition quickly become dry at the root, re¬ 
quiring so much more attention in watering. 
Pompon and single-flowered varieties may be 
left until the last., as these sections do not 
root so strongly as do the large-flowered or 
Japanese varieties. If the summer quarters 
be sheltered, the plants when potted can go 
directly into their allotted places; other¬ 
wise, if the position is not favourable, it is 
much better to render temporary protection 
for a time. One or two stormy nights or 
days will do more damage to a collection of 
plants in the way of bruising and breaking 
the young succulent leaves than can be re¬ 
paired during the whole season. The plants, 
where they are grown for the production of 
large blooms, are breaking into additional 
rowth fast now, by the formation of a flower- 
ad in the apex of growth. Much care and 
attention should be exercised in thinning the 
growths to the allotted number before the 
plant is weakened by too many being allowed 
to remain ; disbud to three where the finest 
flowers are wished for, retaining those 
situated nearest to the top. 

As growth proceeds, secure the young 
branches to stakes, as they are liable to snap 
off easily by winds and other causes. Speci¬ 
men plants should have the shoots pinched 
out, for the last time, not later than the 
middle of the mouth. 

Plants which are planted at the base of 
walls are growing freely where the shoots 
have been properly thinned out and kept 
nailed in position. Secure the growths as 
fast as they proceed. Timely attention to 
this secures a neater appearance later on, as 
the leaves face to the front more regularly, 
causing a better effect during the summer. 

Pay the requisite attention to insects, such 
as green and black fly, mildew, and cater¬ 
pillars, applying the usual remedies as soon 
as the first appearance is discerned, a neglect 
of this often causing some trouble later on. 
Tobacco powder for the two former and a 
dusting with sulphur for mildew- quickly dis¬ 
pose of any trouble in this direction. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN POTS. 
There is a deal of labour involved in potting 
a large batch of Chrysanthemums into their 
final pots, and when this has been done it 
does not follow that one can relax efforts at 
all if plants are to be what it is desired they 
should be next November. Besides the 
staking of the plants (and it is best to use 
stakes large enough in the first instance, and 
so obviate the necessity of going over the 
work a second time), there is much routine 
work to be done, as, for example, the removal 
of side shoots, which seem to grow with great 
rapidity if left a week, the constant watering, 
which of itself is no small duty in dry 
weather, and the watching for insects which, 
if left, rob us of the best blooms. In regard 
to watering there arc several methods that 
may be adopted to minimise trouble—the first 
is partly submerging the pots in the ashes on 
which they stand, the other is covering the 
tops of the pots, or, at least, the sides, with 
boards to prevent the rays of the sun drying 
the soil more than can be helped. It is sur¬ 
prising what a thick board raised close to a 
row of pots will do towards keeping the roots 
cool. Then there is affording the plants sup¬ 
port from storm, and it is an easy matter to 
run a stout wire across the row, fastened at 
either end to strong posts, and so in the time 
of heavy wind and rain escape the chance of 
the plants being blown down and broken. We 
have scarcely had the plants in their final 
pots before we are faced with insect pests ; 
one of the worst fo deal with is the earwig. 
How to deal with it is the question that has 
to be faced whether we grow for show or 
home decoration, if we are to have fine bios- 
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soma. You may adopt all manner of devices 
from inverted flower-pots filled with Moss or 
cotton wool, but even then you may be de¬ 
feated, for the night you thought you were 
most secure you find the most promising 
crown buds gone. In fact, it is work that 
cannot be deputed to anything in the way of j 
traps ; it is only by personal supervision by the 
light of a candle when their feeding time is 
on that it is possible to get them. This is 
best done with the aid of a pair of scissors; 
it may mean an hour every night over a large 
batch of plants, but it is time well spent if 
success is to be secured. And then there is 
feeding the plants. It is well understood 
that these favourite autumn-flowering plants 


growers are beginning to appreciate the value 
of the single-flowered Chrysanthemum, as 
several of the leading growers are cultivating 
the singles this year in considerable quan¬ 
tities. Now that the chief Chrysanthemum 
societies are providing classes for these 
dainty flowers the future is of a most hopeful 
character. Plants in 3-inch (60’s) pots can 
be acquired cheaply, and if just topped once, 
and allowed to break away into fresh growth, 
they may be potted up into the flowering pots 
immediately subsequent thereto, and will do 
well. It is better to place two plants into an 
8-inch pot, or three plants into a 9-inch or 
10-inch pot. Rather more than ordinary care 
is necessary when this potting up is done. 


Cut flowers of Rocky Mountain Columbine (Aquilegia coorulea). 


are great feeders, and that a change of stimu¬ 
lants is helpful. The one thing about stimu¬ 
lants is that in the early stage of a plant’s life 
they ought to be used with moderation and 
care. Other plants will go for a time with 
just ordinary attention, but these subjects re¬ 
quire something beyond the ordinary if 
blooms of finest quality are to be obtained in 
November next; in fact, it is the attention to 
the small duties day by day that spells suc¬ 
cess, whether the object be show blossoms or 
decorative plants for the home and green¬ 
house. WOODBASTYVICK. 


NOTES AND MQPL1ES. 

8ingle-1ow9red Chr/ 

very gratifying to lear 


D IMPLIES. | 
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Until the plants get established 
they should be stood closely to 
gether to keep the soil cool and 
moist until the new roots get hold 
of the fresh soil. In this way one 
may have a charming display in 
the flowering season.—W. V. T. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Plants of these that have 
been left undisturbed since they 
finished their flowering last season, 
except, perhaps, being simply cut 
down when their blossoming was 
over, are now r represented by huge 
clumps. A careful examination of 
the growths of these old plants will 
reveal the fact that many of the 
shoots are of poor quality, being spindly and 
weak. To some growers it may appear to be 
nothing less than wilful destruction to cut out 
many of the shoots from these old stools. 
Our advice is to cut out not only the weakest 
shoots but those also that are less robust and 
sturdy than the majority. In this way light 
and air will be let into the plants, and w r ell- 
ripened, healthy growths w r ill result in con¬ 
sequence. Old plants that are treated in this 
manner will, if staked and tied out, rew’ard 
the grow r er w r ith a wealth of glorious sprays of 
blossoms. If the hoe be plied freely between 
the plants, and in the hot weather also a light 
mulching w-ith well-rotted manure given, and 
fed with liquid-manure when the buds are 
well set, it is safe to anticipate a fine display 
in the autumn.—C. A. H, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

COLUMBINES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
Among the choicer hardy perennials specially 
suited for vases and for cutting generally the 
Columbines occupy a foremost position. This 
is proved by visiting the horticultural exhi¬ 
bitions in June and July each year. Par¬ 
ticularly arc these Columbines, or at least a 
few of the leading kinds, always to be noticed 
in the choice cpergne or vase when arranged 
for competition. Indeed, both in foliage and 
flower these things are eminently suited to 
this work, and, moreover, in careful hands 
surpass by their light and elegant forms many 
things that are far more costly and 
much more difficult to cultivate. 
But, in common with many other 
genera, all the species of the 
group now under notice are not 
equally w’ell suited for vase deco¬ 
ration, for the reason they do not 
all in the same degree possess the 
grace of form or the light, elegant 
bearing requisite for the purpose. 
Such species as coerulea and its 
now almost endless varieties, chry- 
santha, Skinneri, ealifornica, and 
canadensis are all beautiful in 
their way for the above purpose, 
and find no rival among the end¬ 
less number of good flowering sub¬ 
jects, w r hether hardy or exotic. 

Those named above are more or 
less noteworthy for their long 
spurred flowers; indeed, in great 
measure do these spurs provide 
their distinctive and character¬ 
istic beauty. Coupled with this is 
exceeding delicacy in colour in 
some instances, while in others 
the orange-red shade is of an ex¬ 
ceptional character. In the forms 
of the Rocky Mountain Colum¬ 
bine, A. coerulea, though more par¬ 
ticularly in a good strain of the 
typical species, the lovely blue and 
white almost defy description. It 
is a veritable gem, and equally 
charming and beautiful are so 
many of the varieties that have 
had their origin in this species. 
The hybrida strain of this flower is 
also of exceeding beauty, and every¬ 
one who has a garden should grow 
Columbines in quantity. While 
these plants supply flowers of the 
greatest beauty, we must not over¬ 
look the fact that, their foliage also 
is extremely beautiful and pleasing 
— almost Fern like, in fact. In 
this way a few sprays of their own 
foliage display the flowers to greater ad 
vantage, though at all times require 
using with taste and discretion. The 
Rocky Mountain Columbine and the golden 
Columbine are nice in company arranged 
loosely in a vase. Where such things are 
prized, it is quite an easy matter to grow the 
plants in pots, and in this way secure earlier 
blooms. The best way of doing this is to sow 
the seed either in the open ground or in 
boxes, and when the young plants are large 
enough plant them into fairly large pots and 
plunge them in the open ground, where they 
may remain through the winter and till the 
middle of March ; then by placing the estab¬ 
lished plants in frames they soon make pro¬ 
gress and eventually flower some weeks before 
those in the open ground. Treated in this 
way some of the almost pure white hybrid 
forms of ccerulea, as well as others with rose 
tints, are exceedingly chaste and beautiful ; 
indeed, a quite pure white form of the 
Rocky Mountain Columbine would be a gem 
of the first rank. 

In the cultivation of these plants it is the 
best plan always to raise them from seeds, 
for, notwithstanding that some are undoubted 
perennials, the plants cannot be divided and 
replanted with any sort of uniform success ; 
whereas seedlings"are quite easy to manage, 
generally grow vigorously, or at least in pro¬ 
portion "to the kind, and flower abundantly 
also. But in this one .thing is essential, and 
this is that the Seedlings’be transferred to the 
permaijejrti flowering position while quite 
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vounc. Where this cannot be clone they had 
best be potted for awhile so that the roots 
may be preserved intact. Few' things make 
a more delightful bed than a mixture of the 
hybrids of californica margined with eoerulea 
hybrids, while A. chrysantha well managed 
will attain to 3£ feet high and as much 
through, and produce many hundreds of its 
pleasing flowers. 


PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
(Reply to “X. Y. Z.”) 

Many kinds of plants are available for hang 
ing baskets, and if reasonable care be taken 
in the selection and planting of them, satis¬ 
factory results may be expected. Among 
plants that can be grown in this way, Ferns, 
of course, stand first. Most of them do well 
in baskets if liberally supplied with moisture 
at the roots, and some, such as the fine forms 
of Nephrolepis exaltata we now have, are 
never seen to so good advantage as when 
elevated. Other plants suitable for baskets 
are Achimenes, which do well grown in that 
way, and make a goodly show during the 
summer months. They do best when allowed 
to start into growth before being planted in 
the baskets, and they must be kept in a grow¬ 
ing temperature till they show flower. The 
least susceptible to drought among basket 
plants are the many beautiful varieties of 
Epiphyllum, which are seen to great advan¬ 
tage when grown in that way. As they strike 
root readily, they can be stuck into the sides 
of the basket, or wherever required, and will 
soon become established. The common varie¬ 
gated Panicum, the striped-leaved Trades- 
cantia zebrina, and its variety multicolor 
grow under almost any conditions, and root 
so freely that they quickly become estab¬ 
lished. Hoya Paxtoni makes a capital basket 
plant, but one that must not be associated 
with strong-growing subjects; it succeeds 
best in a basket by itself. Another class of 
plants that show themselves to advantage 
when suspended in warm stoves are the 
Pitcher-plants, and in many places they are 
largely grown in that way. They will only 
thrive where a humid atmosphere is main¬ 
tained, and, therefore, are largely benefited 
by a liberal use of the syringe. In the cool 
end of the stove Begonias for winter flow’er- 
ing may be suspended. Perhaps the best 
among them are B. foliosa, fuchsioides, and 
glaucophvlla, but others will succeed under 
the same kind of treatment. Home of the 
more pendulous habited of the tuberous- 
rooted section also make capital basket 
plants, but they only require the temperature 
of a greenhouse, while all the plants above 
mentioned need a stove. Amongst Begonias 
for greenhouse decoration, choice must be 
made of those that grow and ramble most 
freely. This style of plant was formerly 
more common than now, the taste at the pre¬ 
sent time being for large, massive blooms ; 
still, from a quantity of seedlings, some suit¬ 
able for baskets can generally be selected. 

Where large, showy arrangements for con¬ 
servatories are desired, Pelargoniums of the 
Ivv-leaved section may be used ; both single 
and double-flowered kinds do well treated in 
that way. The different forms of the old 
Unique, especially the scarlet-flowered and 
Rollisson’s, grow and flower profusely when 
grown in this way, and soon furnish a large 
basket. Tropueolums can well be used in 
arrangements of this sort, as also mav the 
strongest growing kinds of Lobelia. There 
are a few greenhouse plants strictly pendu¬ 
lous in habit, which may be either elevated 
by means of raised brackets or suspended in 
baskets. To this class belongs Fragaria 
indica, a species of Strawberry, the shoots of 
which hang down for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and which, when studded with pretty 
whitish flowers or bright red fruits, have a 
pretty appearance. Fuchsia procumbens 
arrests attention by its quaint look in sum¬ 
mer, and its large reddish fruits render it 
interesting in winter, though at that season it 
is nearly leafless. The small creeping kinds j 
of Ficus, such as repens, radicans, and 
minima, are all well suited for permanent j 
baskets. Many subjects, indeed, do well in j 
this wav, provided they are well supplied 
with water. In the case"hf Mesembrjanthe- j 
mums, ngostlyi.good basket, j>li|r ts (fliij ^a^ter [ 
consideration is not oHrmcli grea^nnlTort- 


anee, and, therefore, they often succeed 
where moisture loving plants would fail. 
Othonna erassifolia has peculiarly thick glau¬ 
cous foliage, and, when studded with yellow 
composite flowers, is very pretty. The shoots 
of this hang a long distance from the pot or 
basket from which they proceed. The pale 
blue-flowered Convolvulus mauritanicus grows 
freely and blooms profusely when treated as 
a basket plant. 

For outdoor baskets in balconies or similar 
places, to be effective at all seasons, there 
are but few subjects to choose from, except 
the different varieties of Ivy, and very pretty 
they look when thoroughly established. In 
planting them, use good-sized pieces, and 
peg them around tho outside of the basket. 
After this is done, if they can be kept in a 
sheltered spot till established, so much the 
better, as they do not start into growth so 
well when much exposed. If for summer 
effect alone, of course, great numbers of sub¬ 
jects are available, notably most of those re¬ 
commended for greenhouse culture, and many 
of a herbaceous character, such as the 
common Creeping Jenny. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

The time of year has now arrived when 
window plants will require much attention. 
They must have regular and constant sup¬ 
plies of water, the amount to be given de¬ 
pending in a great measure on the situation. 
Plants standing in windows fronting south 
must bo looked to twice daily in sunny 
weather. They should be watered at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and then again early in the 
afternoon. In a north aspect they naturally 
do not require so much moisture, but it is 
well to look to them twice daily, us if the soil 
gets dry growth is to a certain extent checked. 
Plants in windows facing east must be at¬ 
tended to quite early in the day, as in the 
summer months the sun shines very hot by 
7 o’clock in tho morning. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that plants in pots and 
boxes must not be allowed to get quite dry in 
the summer season. It is a curious fact that 
a plant that has become very dry at the roots 
does not afterwards seem able to take the 
amount of moisture that can be given when 
the soil is maintained in a moist condition. 
The explanation probably is that the roots 
shrivel a little, thus diminishing their activity 
and powers of absorption. Nothing can be 
more harmful than allowing a plant to be¬ 
come very dry, and then giving a good soak¬ 
ing. Extremes are always harmful, especi¬ 
ally so when it is a matter of supplying the 
needful amount of moisture to the roots. The 
free-growing things that are generally used 
for window-boxes soon fill them with roots, 
and in a measure exhaust the nourishment they 
contained. About the middle, or at the latter 
end of July, they should be top-dressed with 
some concentrated stimulant, which will en¬ 
sure continuous bloom all through the re¬ 
mainder of the season. Any of the concen¬ 
trated manures advertised will do, taking care 
to obey the instructions on the tins. Plants 
in pots that have become root-hound must be 
fed freely, or the foliage will be poor, and 
the flowers scanty. Do not apply manures of 
any kind to newly-potted plants, as in some 
instances, instead of promoting growth it will 
have an injurious effect. Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias. Paris Daisies, and similar free- 
grow’ing things that were potted in April, will 
be ready for some stimulant by July. Palms, 
Aspidistras, and strong-habited Ferns, Dra¬ 
caenas, Ficus elastica. Aralia Hieboldi, 
and other fine-leaved things are sure to get 
into a root-bound condition. In the course of 
a season or two they go back, the larger 
leaves turn yellow, and no young ones come 
up. The timely application of nourishment 
in some shape or form would in a general 
w-ay keep them in good health. Root-bound 
plants, especially Palms that make very 
coarse roots, must have a lot of water in hot 
weather. Position, of course, makes a lot of 
difference. The amount of water given will 
have to be varied according to the amount of 
sun and air the plants get. Constant atten¬ 
tion is the keystone to success in the culture 
of indoor plants ; it does not do to overlook 
them for a day or two. 1 wonder how many 
times I have seen plants in w’iqdow’S and on 


window-ledges standing quite dry with the hot 
sun shining on them, the pots being quite 
hot. Plants thus neglected have a starved, 
miserable appearance, and can never be a joy 
to the owner. Those who love their plants 
will look after them in a loving way, and 
those who cannot, or will not, attend with 
regularity to their needs had better leave 
plant culture alone. As a rule, cottagers are 
good window’ gardeners; having no glass 
accommodation they concentrate their atten¬ 
tion on the few plants they can keep through 
the winter in their windows. At country 
flower shows nicely grown specimens are ex¬ 
hibited that would do credit to professional 
gardeners. All plants grown in windows 
should from time to time be stood in the open 
air, and be well sprinkled. The leaves arc 
sure to get a bit dusty, and plants, like 
animals, thrive best when kept quite clean. 

Byfleet. 


FERNS* 

TREE-FERNS. 

When well managed the large-growing 
species of Tree-Ferns are the best of all for 
conservatory decoration. The system of 
planting out that in some cases is adopted in 
largo ferneries or in conservatories with a 
view’ to giving the plants a more natural ap¬ 
pearance, cannot be recommended. When 
planted out, unless the stations the plants 
occupy are limited in size, so as to keep the 
roots sufficiently confined, the heads soon 
attain undue proportions, such as cause them 
to overshade everything near them. And in 
addition there is no chance of varying the 
arrangement of the houses bv moving the 
plants to different positions in the way that 
can easily be done when the specimens are 
kept in pots or tubs. Where these are used, 
they need not be nearly so large as is often 
supposed necessary. If during the growing 
season the plants are regularly supplied with 
manure water, the fronds come sufficiently 
large and strong and keep of a dark green 
shade. By regular feeding in this way the 
plants will go on for a number of years with¬ 
out. additional pot room. Strong-growing 
kinds of Ferns, such as most of the Tree 
species, will bear manure water in a some¬ 
what stronger state than plants that make 
less growth ; yet we have found it belter to 
use it weaker and to apply it all through the 
growing season every other time the soil re¬ 
quires moistening than to use it stronger and 
less frequently. A thin shade is necessary 
in bright weather for most species, including 
the Tree sorts, but more light with more air 
and less moisture in the atmosphere as well 
as overhead, and less heat than is often given, 
are the secrets of having Ferns in the host 
condition. When kept tco hot and in 
the half darkened houses that were once con¬ 
sidered necessary they become a prey to 
thrips, and under such conditions their fronds 
are too tender to bear the fumigating or 
washing with tobacco water that is necessary 
to kill the insects. 


Todea superba.- This, the finest cf all 
Filmy Ferns, often suffers through the mis¬ 
takes that are made in its treatment. Up to 
the time that the plant became sufficiently 
plentiful to admit of its being had at a rea¬ 
sonable price it was supposed to require some 
fire-beat to keep it in condition, especially 
during the growing season. From the fact 
that it enjoys a confined atmosphere it was 
thought that it would be benefited by the 
application of water overhead. To the pre¬ 
sence of these two conditions can be attri¬ 
buted most of the failures that occur. The 
temperature of a cool greenhouse is quite 
sufficient to grow the plant to the largest size 
of which it is capable, and it should never be 
syringed overhead, as where this is practised 
the fronds generally have a seared, unhealthy 
appearance. It is best kept in a glazed ease 
with little or no air admitted ; in this way the 
fronds are nearly always hung with drops of 
moisture, the effect of which is quite oppo¬ 
site to that which follows the use of the 
syringe. Like most other Filmy species, this 
Todea does best when,cjoselv shaded, so as 
not only to sWuiPonl the direct rays of the 
sun, but aTsb] £o_keejf t]he light sjilbdued. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CORDYLINE ERYTHKORACHIS. 
This distinct and beautiful Cordyline was, I 
believe, first introduced from Northern Aus 
tralia by Mr. Raslileigh, of Menabillv. It 
does not produce a main stem like most of 
the Dracaena family, but throws up its beauti¬ 
ful, gracefully arching spikes of ivory-white 
flowers from near the ground every year to 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high. The seed-vessels 
are at first white, and later become a distinct 
blue. It grows freely from seed, but is much 
more tender than C. australis or C. indivisa, 
and should be grown in pots under glass for 


WEEDS. 

It may roughly be assumed that every plant 
is a weed when it is in its wrong place. That 
may seem to bo a rather bold definition, but 
it is so. Still, we regard generally as “ weeds ” 
all plants that are of native origin, that either 
reproduce themselves freely from seed, or 
through root-action, and are, if left alone, 
rank robbers, eating up soil, food, air, and 
light, which should all be strictly reserved for 
the proper crops sown or planted. During 
the cold, dry weather which recently prevailed 
vegetation made poor growth and weeds gave 
little trouble. But with abundant rains and j 
warm sunshine weeds grow rapidly, and seem, | 


case a double purpose is served, for not only 
is it wise thus to destroy weeds, but the free 
stirring of the surface soil is most helpful to 
the crops so treated, and from being a tool for 
vegetable destruction the hoe becomes one of 
exceeding value as a cultural aid. Weeds 
must be kept under at all hazards. In some 
cases on uncropped areas they may be dug in 
with particular advantage, as in such case 
whilst thus being destroyed the weeds form au 
excellent green-crop manure-dressing. D. 


PURPLE ROCK CRESSES 
(AUBR1ETIAS). 

T have read with much pleasure and interest 



Cordyline erythrorachis. Front a photograph in the gardens at Treliseiek, Truro. 


three years at least before planting it in the 
open. I have never seen this variety men¬ 
tioned in any gardening books, excepting the 
brief mention of it in “ Nicholson’s Dic¬ 
tionary,” where it is given as a form of 
Banksii, and said to have a red midrib, which 
is lacking in this plant. I suspect it to be a 
hybrid from the original plant. 

Trelissick, Truro. Wm. Sangwin. 


Triteleta uniflora -Aa “ S. W. K.” speaks of 
Triteleia umflora rather as if only hardy in Corn 
wall and the South-west of England, it may interest 
him and others to know that 
in such a trying climate as. 

Norfolk I h*vf large . lur 1 
years old, which have 
Norfolciensis. 



as a rule, doubtless because so hardy, to do 
so even faster than do the regular crops. 
That being so, it is evident that the gardener 
must destroy these weeds thoroughly, or they 
will ruin his crops. That fact makes work 
in gardens just now doubly arduous, because 
it happens to be also the primary planting- 
out time for myriads of things, especially 
those that are tender. But on no account 
may weeds be left undisturbed. The rate of 
growth seen oil almost everything since 
drought and cold gave place to moisture and 
warmth has been astonishing. The hoe is the 
chief implement of weed destructors. It is 
better, if possible, to so often use it that 
weeds get no root hold in the soil, and are 
destroyed ere plants are formed. In such 


Mr. Jenkins’s interesting and valuable article 
upon the “ Purple Rock Cresses,” and I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to make a few remarks 
upon some of the forms mentioned, and a few 
others, which might interest readers who are 
fond of these valuable plants. In the first 
place allow’ me to remark that the illustra¬ 
tion of A. Dr. Mules does not represent that 
variety in its best condition. It has probably 
been drawn up by the trees near it. as when 
fully exposed it is much more densely covered 
with bloom than the illustration represents. 
In its habit it is better than Prichard’s Al, 
which is looser and not so fr:e flowering, al¬ 
though the indifrildgkl blllcEim are larger and 

Sock 
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Cresses, and here, again, is the weak point of 
Fire King, perhaps the finest of its colour in 
many respects that- we have, but too loose, 
and not so free-flowering as the valuable 
Leichtlini or the excellent Souvenir de Win. 
Ingram. It may be well also to remark that 
A. tauricola alba, while a distinct and pretty 
Rock Cress, is not white in the open, but the 
blooms, which first open white, gradually pass 
off a lilac or pale purple. As they open at 
different times, the plant is really parti¬ 
coloured, but much prettier than this expres¬ 
sion would indicate. A. William Marshall, 
which resembles Prichard’s Al, has a small 
white eye, which makes it rather pleasing in 
combination with the dark purple ground. 
Lilac Queen is a good variety of much the 
colour indicated by the name, and one of the 
bluest I have seen is a selected form of A. 
olympiea, sent out last year by Messrs. Barr 
and Son. This year I find that A. Moerheimi 
is more to my taste than Bridesmaid, although 
my first impression at the time of the intro¬ 
duction of these two was that Bridesmaid was 
the more pleasing. They are, of course, dis¬ 
tinct, and Moerheimi is the warmer and 
brighter. 

The remarks of Mr. Jenkins upon the pro¬ 
pagation of the Purple Rock Cresses are so ad¬ 
mirable that I may be permitted to add that I 
am in entire agreement with your experienced 
and able contributor with regard to this. Any 
little difference of opinion with regard to the 
merits of the varieties is due to one’s experi¬ 
ence of these iii large plants and in normal 
renditions in the open—the place for alpines 
of most kinds. S. Arnott. 

Sunny mead, Dumfries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Monstrous Foxglove. —I enclose two photo¬ 
graphs of Foxgloves, the topmost flowers of which 
you will sec arc quite round and somewhat flat. 
Four plants are like it two white and two purple. 
I saved one white blossom to send, hut it became 
spoilt, as I had to wait for the photographs, and I 
wish to keep the other for seed. One of the photos 
sent is white and one purple. They were taken by 
a small hand camera under difficult circumstances, 
which accounts for want of detail. All the plants 
came originally from the Helds, and were the 
ordinary wild purple ones, and I cannot account 
for some of them becoming white. Some also are 
of a much pinker purple than usual. The white 
are quite without spots. Is it not unusual for the 
blossoms to alter in shape, and for the purple to 
become wfiteV— M. U. Wily. 

[Foxgloves with terminal flowers, such as 
those shown in the photographs you send, are 
not by any means uncommon. We have had 
several specimens sent us lately by corres¬ 
pondents. The “ Campanula like flower” is 
the result of the fusion of several flowers into 
one. Foxgloves do not come true from seed, 
and this will account for the colours you find 
in your plants. -Ed.] 

Evergreen plants for rock-garden - Can you 

name any small, hardy, evergreen plants suitable for 
a rock garden in a dull, shaded corner, which gets 
morning sun now, but rone at all in winter.-’ Are 
there any evergreen Ferns? I have Arabis and 
London Pride, but Periwinkle does not do well. 

Z. M 

[The following are evergreen Ferns: 
Blechnum Spirant, Lastrea filix mas and its 
varieties, Scolopendrium vulgare in many 
forms, Polypodium vulgare and its varieties. 
The mossy Saxifragas, the Woodruff (As- 
perula odorata), Campanula pumila, the 
Megaseas, Seduiu spurium in variety, 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), are 
other serviceable plants for the purpose. The 
Aubrietias would do quite well.] 

Xontbretla falling to open.—How can I pre¬ 
vent the buds of Montbretia being eaten by ear¬ 
wigs or other animals? Mine put forth freely last 
year, but were almost entirely destroyed in this 
way, each bud being apparently bitten off just 
above the calyx.—Z. M. 

[If you are sure that earwigs eat the Mont- 
bretias you had better trap them by placing 
rather large Bamboo tubes on the ground, or 
even a few small flower pots with a little hay 
or leaves in them. The earwigs take shelter 
in such things, and by examining the traps 
now and again the pest is readily destroyed. 
Wp should not be surprised, however, if the 
ordinary caterpillar is not responsible for 
Borne of the mischief.] 

The Hew Zealand Plan (Phormium Ttenax).- 
I have hsd a few pfantd sent antt tt eimm© seems 
to be Phosmeum KlmasV but?-. I cwipk_quite 
understand the writing, I may have spent it a bit 


wrong. They seem to be of a Flag nature. 1 would 
be very pleased if you could give me the correct 
name and what treatment they require, whether 
they like a damp situation or not ?—E. Hi hr, 
Staplehnrst. 

[The plant you inquire about is, no doubt, 
the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), 
which in warm gardens in the south and west 
of England and Ireland docs very well in the 
open air. It delights in a damp situation and 
deep, rich soil. In England it stands the 
winter well in a southerly aspect at Hayling 
Island und Weymouth, hut should the ther¬ 
mometer fall to 22 degrees or 20 degrees then 
it is well to protect it in some way. The 
variegated form is pleasing in the open air 
in the north of England and Ireland, and in 
any case will do outdoors in the summer. We 
hope to figure aud describe the forms in an 
early issue.] 

Arabis not blooming.— What special treat¬ 
ment can I give to Arabis to make it bloom? It was 
planted last year, and has spread enormously, but 
without any flowers. Should the ground be 
manured or poor? London Pride and Mossy Saxi¬ 
frage in similar situation have succeeded admirably. 
-Z. M. 

[You only require a little more patience 
with the Arabis, and it will flower quite well 
next spring. As it was only planted “ last 
year,” its flowering season had probably 
passed, and the plant has since directed its 
efforts to making good growth. Any ordinary 
soil will suit it, and manure is not at all 
necessary. As the plant is obviously in good 
health simply let it alone.] 

The Flame flower (Troptrolnrn spcriosuni) - 
As a subscriber for many years to your journal, may 
1 be permitted to ask other of your readers their 
experience in the growing of above plant out of 
door.*? A month ago, tempted by a specious ad 
vertisement in vour columns, 1 sent for six roots of 
Tropneolum, extra large, etc. 1 received six fit.shy 
roots, from 4 inches to 6 inches long, and about 
half as thick as an ordinary lead pencil. They were 
planted according to cultural instructions given, 
but so far without any result ! Have any of your 
readers been more fortunate? CEO. A. Falkser. 

[In planting the tubers of this we think it 
is sometimes forgotten that it is essentially a 
cool and moisture-loving plant, as witness the 
walls in many parts of Scotland, on the banks 
of the Clyde, and as far north as Balmoral 
(Aberdeenshire), where every year it may be 
seen growing luxuriantly over many a cottage 
and homestead. With these facts in mind 
those living farther south should give it a 
position over a north or cast wall, and in the 
composition of the soil some lime rubble will 
do much for it. A rather rich coinpost, in 
which lime should be found, and a cool posi¬ 
tion. are points that those who desire to cul¬ 
tivate this beautiful creeper will do well to 
bear in mind. When a position is selected 
the soil should be made light, deep, and free 
by leaf-mould, peat, fibrous loam, and sand, 
according to the nature of the ground. Mulch 
during the summer with leaf-mould or rotten 
manure to prevent evaporation. The young 
plants should be set out in the spring, the 
roots being ipsertrd some 6 inches or 8 inches 
deep, aud well watered.] 

Nicandra Violaoea.--The Revue flortirnfe 
for May 1st gives a coloured plate of the 
above-named beautiful annual belonging to 
the Solatium family, whose introduction into 
cultivation, as told by Mr. Henri Lemoino, is 
both interesting and curious. In 1900, in one 
of the open-air seed-beds of the Botanic 
Garden, at Tours, appeared a single chance 
seedling which no one recognised or could 
give a name to. It was carefully lifted and 
watched till it produced its large, pale violet 
hell-shaped flowers, when it was submitted for 
careful examination and comparison to the 
botanical authorities at Paris, who pro¬ 
nounced it to be a Nicandra, but quite dis¬ 
tinct from, and much handsomer than, the 
only known variety N. physaloides. From 
the colour of its flowers they gave it the 
specific name of violaeea. It is very pretty, 
and seems to be a free-blooming plant.— 
W. E. Gumbleton, in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Flowers from Langport.— We are re¬ 
minded of the value of the Pteony in the 
garden in June by a gathering of blooms from 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport. Pseonies 
are amongst the most attractive of our hardy 
flowering plants, affording an infinite variety 
of colour from the richest crimson to pure 
white, and from the single-flowered forms to 
the semi-doubles, Anemone-flowered, and 


fully double kinds. A well-established bed or 
border of Paeonies in full flower in June is a 
sight not easily surpassed in the garden, but 
time and care are requisite to obtain this. 
Among the varieties sent ns we note. fhntbfe* : 
A. J. Hunter, rose-coloured, very sweet ; 
Lady’s Realm, white, flushed pink, semi- 
double ; Summer Day, creamy white ; Agnes 
Mary Kelway, light rose guard" petals ; Prince 
of Wales, soft lilac rose, a handsome flower. 
Single*: Sir Dighton Prohyn, deep crim¬ 
son ; Flag of Truce, pure white ; Kimberley, 
a pretty rose pink ; and Doris, bright rose. 
With the above were also sent some beautiful 
Pyrethruins, so useful for cutting, as the 
flowers are so freely produced that a handful 
may be gathered and never missed. Doubles: 
Good varieties are Empress Queen, blush ; 
Lady Randolph Churchill, pure white; Mar- 
ceau, rosy-crimson ; J. N. Twerdv, maroon ; 
and Bonce, sulphur-yellow. Singles: Cas- 
siope, crimson-purple ; Sheridan, rosy purple ; 
Comet, carmine; and Kimberley, crimson. 

Chrysogonum virglnianum. Among old 
favourites which it was a pleasure to see well 
represented at the Temple Show this year 
was Chrysogonum virginianum, generally 
shown iu excellent character, and highly 
pleasing with its fresh leaves and its bright 
little yellow flowers. It could not fail to 
please those who saw it for the first time, hut 
they could not know how easily it is grown, 
and what a valuable plant is this pretty 
little yellow composite. One of its great 
merits in-the garden is its continuous bloom¬ 
ing properties, as a plant will flower from 
May until late autumn, if at all in suitable 
conditions, although this is a point which re¬ 
quires to be emphasised so that comparative 
failure may not result. It is a plant which 
likes some moisture, hut not to an excessive 
extent, and in summer, provided it is not in 
poor sand, it thrives well in dry soil, such as 
that in which it is found in its native haunts 
in the United States, where, by the way, it 
appears to have a shorter flowering season 
than here. Near the front of the herbaceous 
border, for low rockwork. rr in the lower por¬ 
tions of the rock garden, it is one of the most 
useful of the dwarf composites with yellow 
flowers that l know. It is hardy and a true 
perennial. S. Arnott. 

Blue Flag Irl8. - A correspondent coin- 
plains that this does not bloom with him. 
Either this old variety is influenced by soil or 
climate or there is a shy-blooming variety 
of it. I tried it in various positions, but in¬ 
variably with the same result one truss of 
bloom to about half-a-dozen growths. My 
place suits the Iris family remarkably well, 
such kinds as Florentine, Gracchus, and 
Mme. Uhereau. bloom with freedom and cer¬ 
tainty. Gracchus has been remarkably fine 
with me this season. It is a fine kind, being 
dwarf, and yielding a quantity of bloom for 
cutting, the browny-yellow- flqwors being very 
shmvy. 1 should advise your correspondent 
to throw away this uncertain kind. There is 
plenty of blue varieties that can he depended 
on to bloom with certainty. -J. Cornhill, 
IUj fleet. 

Begonias for the flower garden.— In beds 
and borders exposed to a deal of sun, espe¬ 
cially under walls, it is sometimes a difficult 
matter to keep pace with watering in the 
summer months. Under such circumstances 
it is an advantage to plant subjects that will 
stand drought, and at the same time continue 
to bloom. On more than one occasion Gail- 
lardias have been mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion, hut Begonias are equally useful, and 
continue to bloom, often when other things 
fail. Window-boxes, too, that get a large 
share of sun, do not always look their host 
unless watering is strictly attended to, and 
Begonias will be found of much service. 
Those who have yet beds and boxes to fill 
should try Begonias. —Townsman. 

Tufted Pansy Admiral of the Blues.— This 
has been in commerce for several years now, but has 
never seemed to receive its proper share of praise. 
The flowers are large and almost circular, and, 
what is most important of all, possess plenty of 
substance. The colour may be described as a blue 
of a deep shade, and being rayless, the rich yellow 
eye sets off the flowers to advantage. The blossoms 
are borne on long; stfoiitl 'footstalks. Though not so 
tufted in its habit as we should like, it is never¬ 
theless u desirable kind.- W V. T. 
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LILIUM RUBELLUM. 

No plant attracted bo much attention as this 
when some half-dozen or more years ago it 
was so well shown as a novelty by the Messrs. 
Wallace and Co. at the Temple Show. I be¬ 
lieve it was in 1898, or thereabouts, that the 
group I have in mind was presented in such 
excellent condition. Early to flower in the 
open- mid-May to mid-June taking in its 
average flowering period when the bulbs are 
established cr potted early -this graceful Lily 
is valuable even for this reason, as few 
species are to be had so early. Regarded 
generally, one may speak of it as an early- 
flowering L. Kraineri, with a better consti¬ 
tution generally than this species, and giving 
usually more flowers in the first year. The 
plant is dwarf as well as elegant in habit, 
2 feet or rather more representing its average 
height, though many plants are under 2 feet 
high. The flowers, three to four on a stem, 
are widely bell-shaped, the corolla of an ex¬ 
pansive character, and of a pleasing rosy 
pink colour, which is charming when the 
plants are seen in a group. The anthers are 
yellow, and quite an effective item is the 
delicate perfume of the flowers. It is essen- 


foot-and a half, but is considerably dwarfer. 
It is planted in a bed among shrubs, and in 
a similar position to that in which L. aura- 
turn and other good Lilies have become estab¬ 
lished. Its beautiful rosy-pink, sweet- 
scented flowers render it appreciated even 
where a good collection of hardy Lilies can 
be grown successfully.—S. Arnott, Sunny • 
mead , Dumfries. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Banksian Rose failing to open. I shall he 
very grateful if you can tell me what is the matter 
with a white Banksian Rose-tree, against u south¬ 
west wall? It has been planted four years, and each 
year looks beautiful and buds form, and then they 
suddenly decay and fall off, also the leaves. Each 
year it has done so. This year, thinking to save it, 
I syringed with sulphide of potassium, as advised in 
your paper, also soft-soap and water, but to no 
avail. What can I do, it is so disheartening? I en¬ 
close leaf with red insects, all buds have fallen off.— 
Banksia, Birmingham. 

[We think the injury to the shoots emanates 
from defective root action. Probably the 
subsoil is uncongenial or waterlogged. It is 
just possible that the injury is caused by 



Lilium rubellum. From a photograph in Messrs. Cutbush’s nursery at Highgate, N. 


tially a Lily for associating with dwarf 
shrubs, as the peat loving Daphue Ciieorum, 
Azalea mollis, the dwarf Andromedas, Kal 
mias, etc. Given the root companionship of 
other plants this pretty Japanese Lily is not 
difficult to cultivate. The bulbs are small, 
but this fact should not prevent anyone 
planting at quite 6 inches deep, and if in a 
peaty bed, abundance of sand should be em¬ 
ployed about the bulbs. E. J. 

—— The charming rosy-pink Lilium rubel¬ 
lum is not found such an easy plant to estab¬ 
lish in northern gardens as many expected, 
and the number of losses among purchased 
bulbs has, in consequence, been rather dis¬ 
appointing to the purchaser. At the same | 
time, those who succeed in establishing it 
never regret that the success has been fre- 
quently accompanied by the loss of a few' j 
bulbs which failed to become established. 
One of the Scottish gardens in which I have 
seen it established has been that of Mr. 
W. D. R. D. Douglas at Orchardton, in the 
south-east of Kirkcudbrightshire, and not far 
from the Solway. Here, oui-^if several bulbs 
purchased some years agif one'-ias become 
established, and flowers aifcuidtfcjn JtraO\t 
does not reach the regulation heigrfQof a 


| spring frosts. We should recommend you to 
dig around the plant next November, and try 
! and get beneath the roots without seriously 
disturbing them. If the soil appears heavy 
clay, remove it, and either mix with it some 
burnt clay or replace with good soil from the 
! surface of your garden, adding about one- 
third its bulk of well-decomposed manure. 
These lovely Banksian Roses are not really 
hardy, and in the northern and midland 
counties they require some protection, even 
though on walls. If you could have a glass 
coping arranged over your plant it would well 
repay you. The brown flies are only a variety 
of aphis. Their appearance is the result of a 
check in the growth. Spread out the growths 
well and continue the syringing. The true 
w’hite violet-scented Banksian has no thorns. 
It has occurred to us that vour variety is one 
of the spurious sorts, with small blackish 
thorns upon the w'ood. If so, this is particu 
larlv addicted to shedding its buds prema 
turely.] 

Injured Rose shoots —My young Rose-bushes 
(particularly Wm. Allen Richardson and Ulrich 
Brunner) have the young shoots eaten nearly 
through, about 1 inch or 2 inches from the crown 
of the shoot, and where the stem is very soft, and 
have withered away, caused, I suppose by some 


Insect. Can you tell me the name of and cure for 
this pest, as my crop of Roses has been completely 
spoiled?— Rosa. 

[We think the insect that is eating the 
shoots is the ordinary Rose maggot. The best 
cure for it is hand-picking, and this must be 
done two or three times a day.] 

Pruning Rambler Roses. -Will you or some 
practical Rose-grower say if climbing Roses, such 
as Crimson Rambler. Dorothy Perkins, etc., ought 
to have the old wood cut out annually, or would it 
be better to leave them unpruned? Could Roses 
planted in a garden fully exposed to the east and 
north-east be expected to grow and bloom as well 
as Roses planted in a walled in garden in the same 
locality?- Moonshine. 

[These Roses, after being established about 
three years, should have some of their old 
wood cut away annually. If growing freely, 
and producing fine vigorous growths each 
season from their base, the cutting out of the 
old wood will considerably aid the young wood 
to develop those handsome trusses of blossom 
which healthy plants produce. Provided the 
walled in garden is not too close or stuffy we 
should say Roses would thrive much better 
in such a position than in a garden exposed 
to the east and north east. Good cultivation 
of the soil would be very essential in both 
positions, but more especially in the walled 
in garden, otherwise you would be troubled 
with insect and fungoid pests. We should 
also advise hard pruning of the Rose plants.] 

Mildew on climbing Roses. -I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me what is the 
reason ot the climbing Roses being attacked every 
year by mildew? I have a William A. Richardson, 
on a south wall of the house, protected by the roof 
from most rain, and St. John’s Wort grows over its 
roots. The other Roses are on the east, south, and 
west walls, their roots not covered by other plants. 
They are all mildewed, both buds and* leaves; but in 
the case of the Cabbage Roses it does not affect 
the bloom The W. A. Richardson blooms are de¬ 
formed. The house is built of brick, faced with 
stone, with beams; the soil heavy, clay and sand 
mixed. Roses do well in the garden. I hnvo 
syringed the Roses with soft soap and water, with 
paraffin, and also Quassia chips, but without result 
The Roses are old plants; the mildew is worse on 
the young shoots.—L. II. W. 

[We should say your Roses are infested 
with mildew owing to dryness at the root. 
You could not have anything worse than St. 
John’s Wort growing near the roots of the 
plants. Climbing Roses upon walls suffer 
from drought very severely unless freely 
watered, and there should bo no hindrance to 
thorough aeration of the soil, such as is used 
by plants growing near. We should advise 
you to eradicate this St. John’s Wort at once, 
then give the border a good soaking. No half 
measures will do. You could apply a few 
gallons one evening, and some more another, 
giving the border a mulching of rotted manure 
afterwards. The plants would benefit by an 
application of liquid manure, which could be 
given the second evening instead of plain 
water. The deformed buds of the W. A. 
Richardson are common, and usually attri¬ 
butable to the cold spring. The second crop 
of buds will be better.] 

Blight on Rose Marcchal Niel.- About a 
fortnight ago I purchased tiom a florist an 8 foot 
Marshal Niel Rose that had been kept back. On 
planting it in my conservatory in a 14 inch pot it 
commenced at once to break in several places, and 
the young shoots -in fact , the whole tree- has be¬ 
come seriously affected with blight. I have dusted 
it well with sulphur, but it has practically done 
no good. Can this be due to draught, as the Rose 
is partly between the outside conservatory door and 
that leading into the dining room, and may thus 
possibly feel a draught at times?—F. R. G. 

[Doubtless the mischief was done before 
you purchased the plant. These old plants 
are usually much neglected in nurseries, and 
their roots would be in an unsound condition 
at this late season of the year. Had you pro¬ 
cured a plant early in autumn you would not 
have been troubled in this way. When it is 
desired to plant a Climbing Rose under glass 
during May and June we much prefer a plant 
grafted this season or one upon its own roots 
in a growing condition. The roots being 
active they take at once to the new soil. If 
you could give your plant a somewhat close 
atmosphere with plenty of moisture in the 
air you would soon overcome the blight, espe¬ 
cially if you persevere with the soft soap 
remedy. Give the plant a syringing morning 
and evening, but not too much water at the 
root. Sulphide of potassium is a very good 
remedy for mildew. Put a few lumps into 
warm soapy water tlnill the water is a bright 
green, then sprajy. Be jddrefifi nOt^to spray 
any woodwork wlth-ir.] 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES IN SEASON. 
Although we have had a cold, raw spring 
and a very dry April, the early spring and 
summer crops have come along remarkably 
weli, notably Cabbages, Lettuces, Asparagus. 
Peas, and Cauliflowers. Up to the end of 
April the choice of outdoor vegetables is 
very limited, but towards mid-June the gar¬ 
dener is able to change the diet of those he 
is expected to cater for, and no one is better 
pleased when Peas. Cauliflowers, Carrots, 
Turnips, Potatoes, Globe Artichokes, Onions, 
etc., are to be had, as it enables him to cease 
cutting the often ill-used Asparagus bed. 
Granted, many people can eat this de¬ 
licious tender vegetable, and are unablo to 
partake of Peas, but it weakens the crowns 
for another year’s supply if cut much after 
the middle of June. Early London Cauli¬ 
flowers, sown in September, will be ready by 
the longest day. The heads should be pro¬ 
tected from strong sunshine by bending a few 
leaves over them. These will be followed by 
plants raised under glass in early spring or 
Autumn Giant sown with the first-named, as 
in our case. Globe Artichokes must be 
allowed to get fairly solid before cutting, 
while Lettuces, Radishes, and Turnips must 
be well watered during periods of drought, or 
the produce will be tough and stringy. It 
will be well into July ere Marrows, Broad 
and Dwarf Beans are ready, but all should be 
encouraged to make quick growth, as the pro¬ 
duce is so much better when grown under 
genial conditions. Rhubarb has been good 
and in plenty, but pulling ought now to be 
discontinued, as the same remarks as to 
Asparagus are applicable here. It is a great 
pity more people do not partake of Spinach, 
as it is a most nutritious vegetable; espe¬ 
cially is it good, it is said, for those suffering 
from kidney complaint. J. M. 


COLEWORTS. 

These are more generally known to and 
grown by professional gardeners than by 
amateurs and cottagers, and as the time is at 
hand for making the main sowing those who 
have not hitherto given them a trial should 
purchase seed and sow it forthwith in the 
same manner as ordinary Cabbage seed. The 
orthodox time for sowing is supposed to be 
the second week in May, and at the same time 
again in June, but it really does not matter 
about the seed being sown at any particular 
date so long as it is done some time about the 
middle of each month. The plants resulting 
from the May sowing are generally utilised 
for planting after early Potatoes are lifted. 
These are ready for cutting in the early 
autumn months, and the ground is, therefore, 
at liberty in good time to be manured and dug 
ready for next season’s cropping. This Cab¬ 
bage being but small in size, yet compact 
when fully hearted, may be planted as close 
as 1 foot apart each way where space is re¬ 
stricted, so that a great number c an be found 
room for in a small area, a great desideratum 
with amateurs and cottagers, who often have 
none too much ground to spare for vegetable 
growing. The plants resulting from the June 
sowing will come into use towards the end of 
the year, and last till February, if care be 
taken to plant at intervals, drawing and set¬ 
ting out the largest of the plants each time. 
Then, again, close planting may be resorted to 
if necessary, so that but a small plot of ground 
would accommodate a sufficiency of plants to 
supply the table of an ordinary household. 
The ground could then be cleared in good time 
for a spring crop, because, unlike ordinary 
Cabbages, once the hearts are cut the plants 
are of no further use, and can be destroyed. 

Some growers do not wait for the hearts to 
form, but draw and use them while young 
and tender, and great quantities are bunched 
and sent to market in this manner. Others, 
again, draw the plants from every other row. 
and allow the remainder to stand and heart 
in. but in private gardens the hearts are gene 
rally allowed to form before being used. 
They are delicious /tvTTen cooked. Tarn! are 
in daifyj^fiq^jwi bvitl met^’on^jUi[t|i?y can 
be had. I usiially'ptffnr'seve^^i Thousand 


each season after Potatoes and main crop 
Peas, and make no further preparation of the 
ground beyond hoeing and clearing the sur¬ 
face. As the weather is often very hot just 
about planting time it is a good plan to set 
the plants in drills drawn 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep. These drills can be soaked with water 
beforehand if the soil is very dry, and they 
have the good effect of conveying the water 
where it is most wanted, and preventing 
waste. When the plants start growing the 
drills may then be closed in. 

The Rosette Colewort is the variety usually 
grown. There is also the hardy Green Cole- 
wort. but I much prefer the Rosette variety, 
as it answers nn' requirements iu every par¬ 
ticular. A. W. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Marrows are in season only during the 
warmest months of the year, and being at 
once cool and watery, are, when well cooked, 
pleasant eating. Marrows have one other 
favourable characteristic. They can be 
grown by anyone, not even is it essential to 
nave glass under which to raise plants, al¬ 
though so many are thus obtained. A hole in 
any sunny part of a garden 18 inches over and 
12 inches deep, the thrown-out soil laid as a 
ridge round the hole, which is filled with half- 
decayed manure, moist and warm, and well- 
trodden in, then covered with 4 inches of soil, 
leaving a mound will answer. On that, 
if some half dozen seeds be sown 3 inches 
apart, and a box or tub inverted over them, 
growth soon begins. Then, when all the seed¬ 
lings are up, thin out to three only, and give 
those all encouragement. Very soon there is 
a large quantity of excellent fruit to cut. It 
commonly happens that plants raised under 
glass, got into pots in pairs or singly, then 
later planted out, do not thrive so well as do 
those thus naturally raised. Of Marrows 
there are many varieties. Still the most 
favoured seem to be the Long White and 
Long Green. These, at any rate, are the 
most widely grown for market sale. Private 
gardeners prefer the shorter forms, such as 
Moore’s Cream, Pen-y-Byd, Perfection. Cus¬ 
tard, and others. Ali. if smaller fruited, are 
relatively much more prolific. Some growers 
prefer the bush varieties, also excellent, but 
certainly not so prolific as are the rambling 
varieties. These latter like to climb over 
hedges, sheds, pigsties, wood stacks, and seem 
more at home so elevated than when on the 
cold ground. Generally long shoots, which 
do not fruit freely, should be pinched to in¬ 
duce side growths to develop, as these in¬ 
variably produce fruits quickly. D. 


SCARCITY OF CABBAGES. 

To very many readers it may seem strange 
that Cabbages should be described as scarce, 
yet, if the records from the market centres 
are reliable, this is so. or, rather, it has been 
so, up to the middle of June. I am aware 
that in private gardens Cabbages have not 
been scarce, for by special cultivation and 
selection of quick maturing sorts they turn 
in with more or less regularity. Quite re¬ 
cently I was told by a large vegetable sales¬ 
man that Cabbages were for the time of year 
unusually late and scarce, and he was afraid 
they would all come in with the early Peas. 
Cabbages are an important crop, so that most 
growers aim at getting their plants as for¬ 
ward as they can to meet, this spring demand. 
Presumably the crop has felt the trying 
weather, which has been long-continued, and 
unusually severe, not frost so much as cold 
winds. It is said the Cabbages are very 
small and slow to heart, points that tell un¬ 
favourably in profits from the land. In the 
garden I have found that Cabbages have been 
unusually good, hearting quickly and soundly, 
and the quality good. Bolting seems to have 
given trouble in some, indeed, many, in¬ 
stances ; while, again, those who are careful to 
get the best seed and stocks, have been quite 
free from this loss, not even a solitary plant 
running to seed. Ellarn’s Dwarf and Flower 
of Spring here were quite exempt. Emperor 
was not so satisfactory, but this, fortunately, 
was grown only to a limited extent. Earlv 
Offenham is another old favourite that I 
find can be depended on, and as good a Cab¬ 


bage as ean be grown. So great a monopoly, 
however, seems to be claimed by April and 
Flower of Spring that other kinds are but 
little enquired for. These and Ellarn’s seem 
to provide all that are necessary in spring 
Cabbages, and the grower must be hard to 
please w r ho could find a fault with either. 

West Wilts. 


PLANTING SPROUTS, BROCCOLI, ETC. 
Success or failure depends largely upon the 
way these are set out in their permanent 
quarters as well as the class of plant at com¬ 
mand. Doubtless all the Brassica family 
pays for pricking out in lines while quite 
small, but this is a big job where the number 
runs into thousands, especially when labour 
is scarce. Under such circumstances it is 
wise to thin out the plants in the seed bed if 
undue crowding is likely to occur. This gives 
those remaining a much better chance of 
making sturdy growth by the time they are fit 
to transplant. Those pulled from the seed¬ 
bed should have their roots dipped in a 
puddle of clay and soot, which to a great ex¬ 
tent checks clubbing, and prevents the grub 
attacking them below the surface. Plants 
that have been dibbled out as suggested 
should be lifted with a trowel, or, at any rate, 
loosened with a garden fork, so that as many 
roots as possible may be saved in the opera¬ 
tion of removal. Planting, too, requires care, 
especially where the dibble is used, as if it is 
rammed down too closely, and damages the 
stem, many of the plants will fail, while 
others will make hut slow progress, and fall 
a prey to slugs should showery weather follow 
planting, unless frequently dusted with lime 
and soot towards evening. Where it ean be 
conveniently done the Brassicas ought to be 
given fresh ground every year, as much better 
results follow when this can be practised. 
Broccoli, Borecole, Sprouts, and the large 
Drumhead Savoys require 2 feet of space 
each way; the smaller varieties and some 
of the Cabbages may be set out 6 inches less, 
but it is bad policy to crowd them. They 
withstand the winter frosts better, and are 
much more remunerative, when allowed ample 
space for development. Devonian. 


NOTES ABOUT CELERY. 

During the early summer months is the most 
important time to plant this crop. If Celery 
is needed early for exhibition then it must be 
sown and planted accordingly. For general 
use early in June is time enough to get the 
first lot into the trenches. If this is given 
good attention from the first it should be 
ready in September. Opinions differ regard¬ 
ing the number of rows in a trench. I grow 
it in single rows, it being thus more easily 
managed. Another point many differ on is 
the depth of the trench. Here, again, much 
depends on the kind of soil, etc. In cold, 
heavy, wet soils I w'ould plant it almost on the 
surface, moulding it up with the surrounding 
soil. In dry, sandy soil I prefer deep 
trenches, as they are more easily kept moist, 
and it is of no use to expect good Celery if 
this is not attended to. 

Regarding the size plants should be when 
put into trenches, no hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down, seeing so much depends on 
the way the plants are prepared. I have seen 
very fine heads obtained from pricking out 
the plants from seed-boxes, etc., right into the 
trenches, aud equally good results may be ob¬ 
tained from plants that, are a foot higher when 
planted out. Last year, being short of room 
for my last crop, I could not plant this till 
the second half of August, consequently I pre¬ 
pared my plants by growing them in good 
rich soil on a hard bottom, pricking them 
out wide apart. At planting time these were 
lifted with a large ball, with roots intact. 
These received no check, and made heads 
equal to those rf plants set out many weeks 
before. Much depends on the treatment of 
the young plants, and I have never seen those 
grown in boxes very satisfactory. My plan is 
to place some rich soil on a hard bottom, 
pricking the seedlings out into this. This can 
be done under handlights or frames, or in the 
open ground. Frequently whe n grown in 
boxes ip warm-houses, pi etc., the plants 
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get drawn, and are starved. These take a 
long time to start when planted out, and I 
am inclined to think are liable to produce 
hollow steins. 

For many years T was under the impression 
that white Celery was inferior, but 1 must 
confess that now I can see no difference from 
an eating point of view when well grown. I 
find it more difficult to obtain a good uniform 
strain in white than in red Celery. Major 
Clarke’s Solid Red and Dwarf White, or San¬ 
dringham, are favourites with me. They are 
also more easily earthed up than very tall 
kinds. J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

New Zealand Spinach. This so-called 
Spinach is invaluable for late summer and 
autumn use. Although usual to sow and 
raise the plants in pots, afterwards trans¬ 
planting them a yard apart each way in the 
open, fairly good results can be obtained by 
sowing the seed at once in drills on a warm 


in use until late autumn, or till Red Globe 
was fit. for pulling, and regret was expressed 
in the kitchen when the supply came to end. 

A. W. 

Tomatoes out-of-doors. -Where Toma¬ 
toes have been planted out-of-doors under 
walls having a south aspect—the best position 
one can possibly give them—care should he 
taken that they are not hampered in any way 
by other plants being permitted to smother 
them. Every advantage should be taken to 
afford the plants all the sun possible. Ex¬ 
perience has proved in regard to Tomato cul¬ 
ture in the open air that the long rod system 
is the only one worth following, as to burden 
Tomatoes with a number of branches, how¬ 
ever great a promise of fruit they may show 
in the early stages, is to say the least, of it a 
risky experiment if ripe fruit out-of-doors is 
desired. Far better is it to have one main 
stem from which the bunches of fruit proceed, 
and where it is possible to tie the leaves 
back in order that the sun may have full 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON THOMSON!. 

To see this brilliantly-coloured Himalayan 
Rhododendron at its best in this country a 
visit to the extreme south-west, with its mild 
and fairly humid climate, is necessary, for 
though it will grow' and flower well out-of- 
doors in the neighbourhood of London, it does 
not seem so thoroughly at. home as one or two 
other species from the same region. Under 
cultivation it forms a large shrub or small 
tree, somewhat upright in growth, and more 
sparingly furnished with foliage than most 
of the Rhododendrons are. The leaves them¬ 
selves, as may he seen in the illustration, are 
of a rounded outline, and quite smooth at the 
edges. In colour they are of a very deep 
green above, and conspicuously glaucous 
underneath. The shape and general contour 
of the flower are herewith so w'ell shown that 
nothing more is necessary, except to say that 



Rhododendron Thomson!. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


l>order or a piece of ground from which early 
Potatoes have just been lifted. In this case 
no further preparation is needed beyond 
levelling and raking the surface. Draw' the 
drills 3 feet apart and about 1J inches deep, 
and if the soil is very dry water the drills 
before sowing. Drop three or four seeds in a 
place say about 2 feet apart, and thin each 
group down to one plant when large enough 
to handle. As the plant is a rampant grower, 
2 feet apart will be found none too much 
space to leave between them, for they quickly 
cover the ground. The first sharp frost kills 
them outright, but it is, all the same, a vege 
table well worthy of cultivation.—G. P. 

Turnip Matchless. —For sowing at the pre 
sent time this Turnip will be found hard to 
heat, and a good breadth of it may be got in 
with the assurance that the roots will remain 
fit for use so long as there are any to draw. 
The individual roots are more globe-shaped 
than round, and they have green tops. When 
peeled the flesh is found beautiful and white, 
and its cooking qualities will satisfy the most 
exacting. Last season thisf'vaViety remaiiled. 

Digitized by VjO ‘OK 


power. Cutting away foliage from plants in¬ 
doors is not to be recommended to any ex- 
! tent, and with plants out-of-doors it is not 
to be thought of if fruit is to mature and 
swell up quickly, for, after all, success in the 
! culture of outdoor Tomatoes depends largely 
on the weather, and cutting away of leaves 
full of sap, as one sometimes sees done, is not 
I calculated to secure early crops.— Wood- 
BABTWlOK. 

Carrot Early Gem —This Shorthorn variety is 
rightly narreil. It is the quickest growing Carrot I 
know, and I find it invaluable for sowing to form n 
succession to those grown in frames on hotbeds. 
Having to meet a large demand for this vegetable in 
the early spring months, I make a good sowing of 
j this and other varieties outdoors, hut Karly (>cm is 
ready for use quite a fortnight in advance, the roots 
attaining to a good size before the others are but 
barely lorir.ed. As regards quality, this is all that 
| can he wished for, the flesh being very tender and 
the flavour delicious when cooked.—A. W. 


Index to Volume XXVII.-The binding covers 
(price Is. (HI. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 8}d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


in colour it is a deep blood red, a most 
striking tint, and of a thick, wax-like texture. 
The large cup-shaped calyx that surrounds 
the basal portion of the flower is character¬ 
istic of this species. It blooms, as a rule, in 
April, but at the recent Temple Show a fine 
truss was shown by Mr. G. Reuthe, of the 
Fox Hill Nursery, Keston, Kent. 

In the hands of the hybridist R. Thomsoni 
has played a part in the production of some 
striking varieties, and notably Ascot Bril¬ 
liant, which was raised between the species 
just named, and one of the garden forms. It 
was sent out by the late Mr. Standish, of 
Ascot, hence its varietal name. To a certain 
extent, it inherits the most prominent char¬ 
acteristics of R. Thomsoni. but differs there¬ 
from in many particulars, not the least 
notable being the fact that it is hardier and 
later in flow'ering, on which account it is not 
so liable to injury from spring frosts. 

Rhododendron Luscomrei.— The other 
parent of this hybrid was the Chinese R. For- 
tunei, whose introduction we owe to the col¬ 
lector after whom-^ .is iia^d. In general 
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appearance R. Luseombei is about midway 
between the parents, the flowers, which are 
of a rich rosy-red colour, being tubular in 
shape, and borne in the loose trusses char¬ 
acteristic of R. Thomsoni. There is a fine 
specimen of it at Kew, which flowers freely 
every year, but this spring the blossoms were 
greatly injured by frosts. 

Rhododendron Shilsoni. — This was 
raised some years ago by Mr. R. Gill, gar¬ 
dener to Mr. Henry Shifson, Tremough, 
Cornwall, so noted for its choice Rhododen¬ 
drons. The parents were two bright-coloured 
species—viz., R. barbatum and R. Thomsoni. 
Perhaps the influence of R. barbatum is more 
pronounced than that of its other parent, but 
at the same time evidences of It. Thomsoni 
are plainly to be seen. The flowers, borne in 
rounded clusters, are of a deep-red colour. 
There is a large specimen of R. Shilsoui in 
the Himalayan portion of the Temperate 
House at Kew. 

Rhododendron Harrisi.— This, raised 
by a Mr. Harris, at one time gardener to 
Lord Swansea, is extremely rare, and as far 
as I know not to be obtained from nurseries. 
In its production R. arboreum was asso¬ 
ciated with R. Thomsoni, and, as might be 
expected from such parentage, the flowers 
are red. 

In some of the fine hybrids raised by Mr. 
Gill at Tremough, R. Th.omsoni is said to 
have been associated with R. Griffithianuin or 
Aucklandi, and in the middle of April there 
was flowering in the Temperate House at Kew 
a delightful member of this section. '1’his, 
which was raised at Kew, had R. Griffith- 
ianurn for one parent, but the other was not 
R. Thomsoni itself but one of its progeny. 
Ascot Brilliant. The Kew seedling showed 
many of the features of R. Griffithianuin, 
with a richness of colouring and a varnished 
appearance derived from its other parent. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Gold Mohur-tree.-I have just noticed a 
query in Hardening, of June lGth, p. 221, as to the 
botanical name of the Gold Mohur-tree, to which no 
answer was given. It is Poinciana regia.—B. R. 

Seedling Purze.-l have a lot of seedling 
Corse plants, about 2 inches to 8 inches high, some 
still in a box, some already pricked out. Ought 1 
to plant them out now where I intend them to stgy, 
or should 1 wait till the aututnn-say, Novemberr^- 
C. F. P. 

[As all the kinds of Furze are difficult to 
transplant when large the best plan would be 
to plant out as early in the autumn as you 
can. You do not say what variety of Furze 
you have, whether the single or double form. 
In the case of the single Kind the seed is best 
sown where the plants are to remain. The 
double and dwarf forms can always be ob¬ 
tained from nurseries in pots, and can thus be 
planted at any time.] 

Plane tree leaves injured. -Can you tell me 
anything of the disease affecting Plane-leaf en¬ 
closed? One half of the foliage on our largest tree 
goes like this every year. — K. B. 

[Kindly send up another leaf or two packed 
in a small box. The one you sent was so dried 
up and crushed in the post that I can make 
nothing of it. Correspondents little realise 
the condition leaves packed with only the pro¬ 
tection of a sheet of paper reach their desti¬ 
nation, and if, as is often the case, one is 
asked to name a delicate fungus growing on 
them, or small insects, the task is impossible. 
—G. S. S.]__ 

Cuckoo-spit. — Can any of your numerous 
readers advise me how to fight this pest? hach 
year with me it causes more trouble, as it attacks 
nearly every variety of plant in my garden, quite 
crippling many of them. This year I am afraid my 
Strawberries will be a failure through it. Can I 
do anything in the winter towards exterminating 
the full-grown insect? My garden is rather over¬ 
crowded. Does this favour them?— F.SSKX. 

[This is formed by the larvte of the common 
froghopper (Aprophora spumaria). When in 
large numbers on a plant they cause a deal 
of damage, as the amount of sap they extract 
is very considerable, for they not only draw 
off enough to feed themselves but also to sup¬ 
ply the froth, which must be continually eva 
porating. The easiest way to destroy them 
is to take them off the shoots with a small, 
stiffish brush like a shaving brush, washing 
this every now and "then in a litfjle water.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Orange-trees, Camellias, 
and the early-flowering Azaleas and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons may be placed outside now. 
Camellias should be in a position shaded from 
the midday sun, or some of the leaves may 
suffer. Large Palms and Dracaenas may be 
plunged out in sheltered spots on the lawn, 
and Ferns will be at home plunged in the 
shade in a dell. This will open out the con¬ 
servatory, and confer a benefit upon the 
things turned out. When this is done a 
general rearrangement will be necessary, and 
a few specimens may be obtained from the 
stove. Specimen Bougainvilleas will last 
longer in the conservatory. Vincas, and pos¬ 
sibly Allamandas, may do under a thin shade. 

If exposed to hot sunshine such plants soon 
lose their freshness in the drier atmosphere 
of the conservatory, but enough plants may 
be taken from the stove to give more room for 
growing specimens in the warm house, and 
add to the effectiveness of the conservatory. 
As the forced Roses go out of bloom they can 
be plunged outside, but Tea Roses in pots 
are still beautiful, and Carnations form beau¬ 
tiful groups, and the flowers are so useful for 
cutting. Seedling Carnations from a good 
strain that have been well grown in 6-inch 
pots will produce many flowers. Our seedling 
Carnations have been better than usual this 
season. I like them because they flower so 
freely. The firm from whom I obtained the 
seeds said they would produce 90 per cent, of 
double flowers, and they are very little short 
of that, and many of the flowers are really 
good, whites especially. 1 lay some stress 
upon this matter, because they are so easy 
to grow, and seedlings flower so profusely. 
Of course, there are a few' pod-bursters, and 
these will be discarded. Begonias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Hybrid Tobaccos, and Fuchsias 
are always charming, and the new double- 
flowered Lobelia has proved a good thing, 
and is easily propagated from cuttings. 
Coleuses have lost favour, but a few well- 
grown plants will give brightness, and 
baskets filled with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Achiinenes, drooping Fuchsias, and other 
suitable plants will add to the effectiveness 
of the house. Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, 
Climbing Roses, Jasmines, and other flower¬ 
ing climbing plants will take off the stiffness 
if permitted or encouraged to festoon about, 
and will also brpak the hot rays of the sun. 
If any Palms require larger pots let them 
have attention now, but any plants which are 
already in large pots may be carried on with¬ 
out repotting by giving liquid-manure. 

8tOV®.— This is the season for rearranging 
houses and plants. If a Bmall house can be 
converted into a cool stove by keeping the 
lights closed and shading, all the small young 
stuff may be gathered together into a low, 
span-roofed house, which can easily be made 
suitable for their growth. This will give 
more room for growing specimens in the 
stove, and things will be better all round. It 
is just possible that some of the old plants 
may have to be disposed of, or even thrown 
on the rubbish heap when winter comes ; but 
we need not anticipate this now, though it is 
better, if the number of houses cannot be in¬ 
creased, to throw away some of the old plants 
than spoil the lot by overcrowding. Keep 
the stock in a healthy growing condition, even 
if it is necessary to sacrifice a few old plants. 
Nights have been cold lately, and a little 
warmth will be kept in the pipes. In our 
changeable climate one cannot do without 
artificial beat where tropical plants are grown 
till the beginning of July. An increase of 
moisture in the atmosphere is necessary 
during these long, bright days ; and if the 
water is pure the syringe may be used freely 
to keep down insects, especially red-spider 
and thrips, which make their appearance 
now. 

Strawberries for forcing.— Runners must 
be taken as soon as they can be had and well 
grown right through the season, to get the 
crowns well developed and ripened. It is 
not of much use trying to grow good Stravy- 
berries in inferior loam, and if the loam is 
inferior manures will not altogether compen¬ 
sate for the absence of body. If the local 


stuff is not suitable it will pay to get good 
loam from a distance. If I were not thor¬ 
oughly convinced of this I should not pay a 
heavy price for good soil for border making 
and potting. Royal Sovereign still holds its 
position as the best forcing Strawberry. 
Eaters will have size, and so the small, highly- 
flavoured kinds are discarded, though size 
can be given to the small sorts by severe thin¬ 
ning. What most growers want is a Straw¬ 
berry that can be packed to travel well, and 
I have never yet found anything better than 
British Queen. Somehow we seem to have 
lost the knack of growing this good old 
variety, but I think it would pay anyone to 
grow it for fcrcing, even if a special bed had 
to be made for young plants to produce 
runners. If we start with strong, healthy 
runners the difficulty would be over. 

Late Crapes.- The thinning will be finished 
now, and if the work has been done by an ex¬ 
perienced hand, with a full knowledge of the 
capacity of the Vines, there will not be much 
further thinning required. Now begins the 
summer feeding, and at this season water 
can be used for conveying the stimulant to the 
roots, where it becomes immediately avail¬ 
able. It is possible to over feed, but with 
healthy Vines in a well-drained border this 
is not likely to happen. Ventilation is an im¬ 
portant matter, and must be studied with re¬ 
ference to outside temperatures. There are 
times when every ventilator may be open to 
its fullest capacity, and there are other 
times when caution and judgment will be 
necessary. When the wind is north or north¬ 
east we do not want a too large volume of it. 
The regulation of the lateral growth is a 
matter requiring prompt attention. In pre¬ 
vious notes I have given the usual practice of 
stopping all sublaterals beyond the bunch to 
one leaf, and permitting no further progress, 
and removing all growths below the hunches 
altogether. In the case of weak Vines some 
modification of this system may be permitted, 
but the main reliance should be placed upon 
the main leaves. 

Late Peaches. -Finish thinning the young 
growth. Do not permit overcrowding of the 
foliage, and tie in the young shoots retained, 
so they may assume the right direction from 
the first. The crop must be regulated bv the 
condition of the trees. As a rule, two fruits to 
the square foot are a good crop, cr even less 
may be left if very fine fruits are wanted. 
Stimulants in the water may be given freely 
now. Give a little early in the morning. 

Plant8 In the house.— Do not crowd plants 
into the rooms now. A few well-grown plants 
will be more satisfactory than a large number 
crowded together, and the plants will do 
better. It is a common custom to place 
plants in ornamental vases, but all surplus 
water should be emptied out frequently, as 
not only will the plants suffer, hut the water 
will become putrid, and give off a bad odour. 

Outdoor garden. -Now that the Lilac and 
Laburnum flowers have faded, any pruning 
required should be done, not necessarily 
pruning all back to one dead level, but weed¬ 
ing out long, straggling branches, still leaving 
the bushes well furnished. Lilacs will not 
thrive and produce good flowers in very poor 
soil, and those dissatisfied with their Lilacs 
in villa gardens should help them with 
manure in some form. Give liquid-manure 
to Roses, remove suckers if there are any, 
aud thin the buds to obtain fine flowers. The 
weather lately lias been very dry, and Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, and Phloxes will require mois¬ 
ture, and the necessary staking and tying 
must have attention. Phloxes especially 
soon exhaust the soil, and if fine spikes are 
wanted not more than three should bo left 
on each plant, and mulch and water must be 
freely given. Summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will now be growing freely, and the 
treatment recommended for Phloxes will suit 
them. Annual transplanting is necessary to 
obtain good results, as old plants, having ex¬ 
hausted the soil, lose their foliage, and the 
flowers are poor unless helped very liberally 
with liquid manure or mulched. Sweet Peas 
cannot stand drought unaided. They appre¬ 
ciate applications from a liquid manure 
tank even more than dressings of artificials. 
Lift Tulips and Ranunculuses, dry the bulbs, 
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and store till the autumn. Narcissi should 
be lifted and sorted ready for replanting in 
August, or later. It may not be necessary to 
replant annually where many are grown, but 
once in three years an arrangement should 
be made, and it will pay to replant Snow¬ 
drops and Crocuses. 

Fruit garden. —Spraying has been neces¬ 
sary in every garden, more or less, especially 
in the case of stone fruits. Peaches, where 
the trees are healthy and clean, are carrying 
a fair crop, and some trees should have the 
fruits thinned in good time. No greater mis¬ 
take can be made than to overload a Peach¬ 
tree. Exhaustion sets in, and then insects, 
mildew, and blister follow. It is not 
easy to say what is a reasonable load for a 
tree to carry, as so much depends upon what 
* help the tree receives. A mulch of short or 
even long manure over the surface of the 
border in a dry, hot time is very helpful, and 
saves labour. After the crop has been 
gathered the mulch should be removed, and 
not dug into the border. The best way of 
manuring Peach and Apricot-trees is to give 
them a few barrowloads of good loam round 
their roots when opportunity offers. It is 
wonderful how the roots will find and work 
into a little good loam. The time for general 
summer pruning is not just yet, but stone 
fruits should be attended to. All foreright 
shoots should be shortened back to four 
leaves. Some of the young shoots may be cut 
clean out if the young wood is much crowded. 
This will facilitate the conversion of barren 
spurs into fertile canes. The foliage must 
have room to do its work. Continue the 
selection of Strawberry runners ftr forcing, 
and make new beds. The number of plants 
required to plant a good-sized bed is not 
great, and a season can be gained by early 
selection. 

Vegetable garden. —Hoeing is very bene¬ 
ficial now, but the surface must all be well 
broken up ail inch deep at least. Merely 
gliding the hoe over the surface is of no use. 
Mulch all such crops as Cauliflowers, Let 
tuces. Peas, Runner Beans, and Radishes. 
If mulching cannot be done from lack of 
manure the next best thing is to keep a h ose, 
freely-stirred surface. Gather all peds from 
Peas and Beans as soon as fit for use. If the 
dolphin-fly appears on Beans remove the 
tops without disturbing the flies. If this is 
done in time the flies will not do much harm, 
especially if the plants are washed afterwards 
with a solution of Quassia, and the best way 
to obtain this is to buy a tin of Quassia ex¬ 
tract, which is easily prepared, according to 
directions on each tin. Get out the winter 
Greens in good time. Plant Broccoli in firm 
ground, especially all late kinds ft r standing 
the winter. Runuer Beans may still be 
planted for late use. The white-seeded 
Scarlet Runner is a good variety for planting 
now. Plant out Cardoons which have been 
raised in pans, and sow seeds in trenches 
made now. Sow or plant the seeds in patches 
15 inches apart. Mushroom beds both in 
buildings and outside must be kept moist, and 
be well covered with litter. Give stimulants 
to beds which have been bearing some time. 
Salt, l oz. to the gallon, may be used occasion¬ 
ally. Sow Turnips freely now, and include 
Veitcli’s Red Globe and Orange Jelly. Sow 
Endive and Chervil. It is not much use sow¬ 
ing Spinach now. We must depend upon 
substitutes. E. IIobday. 


TBS COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Ext roc/* from a Garden Diary. 

July 2nd .—As land becomes vacant we are 
filling up with such winter vegetables as 
Turnips. Greens of various kinds. Celery, and 
a good breadth of Lettuces and Endives has 
been sown. Every spare minute has been 
given up to surface stirring between the rows 
of all kinds of plants. Only early Peas will 
be sown now, and a sunny position will be 
selected, and the drills will be soaked before 
sowing. 

July 3rd .—Chrysanthemums are still being 
moved into flowering pots. We want plants 
of different sizes for grouping,^ well as large 
plants for putting. Plenty c 


flowers is of more importance to us than 
very large exhibition blooms, as we have 
given up showing. Plums and Apricots on 
walls have been gone over, and the growth 
shortened and regulated. Pears and Apples 
will remain a little longer. Layered Straw- 
berry runners into small pots filled with good 
soil. 

July Jfth .—Put in cuttings of Hydrangeas. 
The cuttings root freely in boxes of sandy 
soil in a close frame shaded. Cyclamens are 
being potted into 5-inch pots, placed in cool 
frame on a bed of coal-ashes, carefully 
watered and shaded thinly on bright days, 
and lightly sprinkled on fine afternoons. 
This refers only to young seedling plants. 
Older eorms arc still resting. Late Potatoes 
have been well earthed up. and where more 
than two shoots have sprung from one tuber 
the weakest have been removed. 

July 6th .—Shifted on fibrous-rooted Be¬ 
gonias and other winter-flowering stuff, in¬ 
cluding a batch of Poinsettias. As birds are 
rather troublesome all fruits have been netted 
up. Finished thinning late Grapes, and top- 
dressed inside borders with artificial manure, 
watered in. Thinned the young shoots of 
Raspberries, and sprayed Plums and Apple- 
trees. Looked over Peaches on walls, and 
removed a few more fruits where crowded. 

July Gth. Divided double Primulas. The 
plants were surfaced with chopped Moss, leaf- 
mould, and sand a mouth or so ngo, to en¬ 
courage rooting. We seldom lose any of the 
pieces which are forming roots when divided. 
They are placed in cool frames, and lightly 
shaded, keeping close for a week or two. 
Shifted Celosias into 5-inch pots. We intend 
making a bed of these when the Violas come 
off, as they get shabby on our soil wlieu the 
hot weather comes. 

July 7th. -Rearranged conservatory. Some 
of the large Palms and other things have 
been moved out to sheltered places on lawn. 
Moved a number of Bamboos nnd Palms into 
tubs to make large plants for furnishing. 
Potted off Chinese Primulas. Mulched 
masses of annuals with very short manure. 
Planted out more Celery. Mulched Cauli¬ 
flowers and Lettuces. The latter are tied up 
to blanch as required. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Gardener’s wages during Illness.- During the 
fourteen years previous to last September 1 was 
employed by a certain gentleman as gardener, at a 
certain salary, and, in addition, a house rent free. 
Owing to iiHiitferent health my employer was obliged 
last summer to leave this part of the country and 
take up his residence elsewhere, and 1 took the 
house which I occupied at a certain rental to be 
paid directly to him. On September 29tli last, up to 
which date I was paid wages by the above-men¬ 
tioned gentleman, and from which date 1 took my 
house, another gentleman took up his residence at 
the house of my previous employer, and offered nu* 
tlie post of gardener to him at a certain salary. 1 
accepted the post., and expected to continue as 
gardener very much on the same lines I had done 
hitherto. However, the work has been gradually in* 
creused, and in addition to my garden work I 
have been expected to feed pigs, run an incubator 
nnd chicken-rearer, milk cows, drive, etc. In conse¬ 
quence of this extra work my health broke down, 
and I was obliged by the doctor's orders to give up 
work for a time. I stayed at home for three weeks, 
and then went away for a month’s ehange of air. 1 
have just returned, much improved in health, and 
have told my employer, who has kept the place 
open for me, that I do not intend undertaking 
again any of the work, except that required in the 
garden, which is sufficient for any man to do. lie 
would not agree to take me on those terms, so I 
asked him to accept a month's notice, which he did. 
and now I am engaged in working out this notice. 
During all the seven weeks 1 have been absent I 
have received no money at ail from my employer, 
and what 1 wish to ascertain ia can I claim my 
sal irv for the time during which l have been away 
from work ?— 1'f.rplexed. 

[Provided the contract of service was not 
terminated by notice or agreement (as from 
what you say it does not appear to have been) 
you are clearly entitled to the wages due 
iiuring the time you were absent with your 
employer’s approval. This approval would 
be implied from his conduct : clearly the 
fact of his accepting from you a month’s 
notice admits that the service was continuous. 
The case seems to be on all fours with one 
decided by the High Court some years ago, in 
which the Judge said:—“Want of ability to 
serve for a week would not of necessity be an 
answer to a claim for a week’s wages. The 


plaintiff was her© ready and willing to serve 
had he been well and able to do so, and was 
only prevented from serving during the week 
by the visitation of God, the contract never 
having been determined.” - Barrister. 

Alleged nuisance from manure heap.-I have 
in my garden a manure-heap, composed or dry stable- 
manure with a large admixture of straw (it is, in 
fact, the sweepings of a stable). It is placed under 
a fairly high wall (about 7) feet), over which is a 
neighbour’s garden, his house being situated over 
70 feet away. He requests me to remove said heap 
as a nuisance. Has he any power to compel me to 
do so? The heap and the neighbour’s house have 
been in their respective positions for over three 
years without said neighbour making any complaint. 
Of course, the heap has been added to and taken 
away from, from time to time. My garden is my 
freehold property.— Freeholder 

[Tins is entirely a question of evidence as 
to fact. It docs not mutter how far your 
manure-heap is away from your neighbour’s 
bouse, if he can prove that it is a nuisance he 
will be able to force you to abate the said 
nuisance. This, however, imposes upon him 
tile trouble not only of showing by clear evi¬ 
dence that it does constitute a nuisance, but 
beyond that, if you can show that your 
manure-heap was there before he came on 
the scene, and tlrat it has not been started 
since, he will have a further difficulty to get 
over. I should hardly think be would be 
likely to take’ steps to obtain an injunction 
against you ; he would probably appeal first 
to the local sanitary authorities. You may, 
1 should think, safely wait until you hear 
from them. —Barrister.] 

Garden fences.—1 am much obliged for your 
reply to my question re garden palings. I have not 
had any trouble at present with my neighbours 
about the dilapidated state of palings. My object 
was to get some information as to who is respon¬ 
sible for the repairing, as something must soon be 
done by someone. The only thing that has been 
done is that my neighbours have put up some un¬ 
sightly pieces of wood to till up the gaps, and I 
have had to put on my side, temporarily, some 
pieces to prevent dogs going through. The uprights 
and crosspieces are in my gardeu, nnd ttie palings 
are nailed on from my neighbour’s side. Mv bouse 
is freehold, but I cannot find any reference to pal¬ 
ings in the deeds. The dilapidations have been 
materially contributed to by my neighbour's having 
utilised the palings for line-posts, beating carpets, 
etc., on the lines from time to time, so that if 
these palings are mine, and I have to keep in re¬ 
pair, my neighbours certainly have the best of it in 
every way. They have the best side of palings in 
their garden, which they help to destroy by driving 
hooks into them for clothes-drying and carpet-beat¬ 
ing. Would there be any objection to my putting 
some strips of match-boarding, or something to 
mike things look a bit respectable and prevent 
being overlooked? Any information that you can 
give will be esteemed.—F. H. 

[There is no reason why you should not 
nail matchboarding on the fence in the 
manner you suggest if it is necessary to stop 
dogs running through. I cannot decide from 
the particulars given whether the fence is 
yours or not, but you can easily put the 
matter in issue by writing to your neighbour 
requesting him to repair the fence Forthwith, 
and reminding him that you claim it as being 
a part of your property, which he must not 
damage. He will soon tell you what view he 
takes of the matter, and in all probability 
will admit that it is yours, saying that you as 
owner are responsible for repairs. If he 
does say so take him at his word.— 
Barrister.] 

Garden fence —Will you kindly advise in the 
following matter: If A puts up a fence between his 
plot and IV9 (two neighbouring gardens)—the fence 
being within A’s ground —is it. admissible that li 
should on his side bank up the earth against A s 
fence in such a manner as to bury the lower wood- 
rail and the posts to the depth of an extra foot? 
This will, of course, have the efleet of rotting the 
fence, as the part above ground was not tarred or 
in any way made proof against such treatment.— 
Maw by. 

[No ; B is not entitled to make use of his 
neighbour’s fence to support the soil in his 
own garden. If he requires such support he 
must erect it himself within the limit of his 
own ground. I presume that A’s fence does 
not go actually to the extreme limit of his 
ground? If that is so. and if there Is only the 
narrowest possible space between the two 
erections that will suffice to admit air, and 
you will have no grievance in the legal view. 
If, however, A’s fence lias gone to the ex¬ 
treme limit, B’s structure will he close up to 
it, naturally; but that will not justify B in 
relying for support for his structure upon 
A’s fence. He must put his own supports 
upon his own ground 1 - B ARRISTER .] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. — Queries and aimrers are inserted in 
Gardening free of chary* if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be dearly aiul concisely 
written on one. side of the paper only , a ml addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnical street, 11 oilmen, 
Loiulon, E.G. Letters on business should Ijc sent to the 
I'OBLisiiKR. The name and address of the semler are 
required in addition to any destination he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each shouUi be on a separate piece of paper, amt not more 
than three queries should Ite sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdkninu has to be 
sent to press some, time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naminy fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stayes of colour ami size of the same kirnl 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received ir an 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naminy, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise }>oar. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
i'm many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
sjwcimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Striking cuttings of Cytlsus fragrans (.V.). 
—The half-ripe shoots of the Cytisus will strike if 
inserted in sandy soil, and the pot plunged in a 
hot-bed or propagaling-pit. They may also he 
struck in a cold frame during the •summer, if the 
cuttings have a bell-glass put over them, and the 
glass shaded; hut they take much longer to strike 
in this way than they do in heat. 

Plants for greenhouse (Cottland).— You have a 
great choice of plants, including such as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilium Harrisi, Narcissi, Freesias, and many 
other bulbs, all of which should be purchased and 
potted as soon as they come to hand. You can also 
purchase Azaleas, Lilacs, Deiitzius, while Spirteas 
may also be got in. You might also sow now 
Primulas and Cinerarias, which would flower next 
spii::g. 

Weed In lawn (A. The weed you send is 
the Yarrow', showing that the soil is very poor. The 
only thing you can do is to dig it out, and if this 
fails, then you will have to strip the turf oil in 
which the weed is, well fork over the ground, add¬ 
ing some good manure, and clearing out the weed 
as you go, then relaying with clean turf or sowing 
with good Grass-seed. This should be done in the 
early autumn. 

Pruning Tree-Pseonies 10. £.).—Tree-r»onies 
do not require cutting back, unless you wish to keep 
the plants dwarf. Unfortunately, the growths 
are often so much injured by spring frosts that 
pruning is really needful. If. however, you ean pro¬ 
tect them, no pruning whatever is necessary. After 
flow'ering you should give the plants some liquid- 
manure to encourage the formation of flower buds 
for next year’s crop of blooms. 


Genetyllis tuliplfera (T.).—The Genetyllises arc 
Heath-like plants which require to tie thoroughly 
and properly trained, and to be potted firmly. The 
soil that suits them best is good fibrous peat, to 
which may be added with advantage a little light 
turfy loam, the whole male sandy. Water in 
moderation. A nice companion plant to the above is 
G. fiieluioides, which gives an abundance of its red 
involucres, but they are smaller than those of G. 
tulipifera. 


Seedling Perns ( J . Clark, Ilford). —it the seed¬ 
lings are too small to be potted separately they 
should be pricked off into other pots or pans. As 
they increase in size they may be potted off singly 
into small pots, using for the soil a mixture of 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, increasing 
the quantity of loam as the plants get larger for all 
the robust kinds, as Pteris, etc. After each 
fMittiug the Ferns must, be kept close for some days 
till they become established. 

Plants for vases (O.).—Most free-flowering, soft- 
wooded subjects are suitable for this purpose. Such 
Fuchsias as Hose of Castile, Avalanche, and Mmo. 
Corneliisjen make elegant centres, such things as 
Petunias, Lobelias, Iresines, etc., being grouped 
around them aceording to taste. Ivy leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are extremely suitable, and for drooping 
down over the sides nothing ran be better than 
Lopbosperimiin scaiuleii.s, Mauiaiidya liarclayana, 
Fccrcinoearpus scalier, and Coba-a scamUns varie- 
gata. 

Irises diseased < Katherine Calderon and 
(’. II. II.). — Your Irises are suffering from a fungoid 
disease common to the iris. You ought to have 
moved the plants to fresh quarters immediately you 
noticed signs of the disease. Cut off all the diseased 
parts, and plant all the pieces that are not in any 
way affected. Do this at once or as soon after 
blooming as you can. Irises should be divided and 
given fresh quarters every third year at least, as 
the soil gets impoverished, thus causing disease and 


failure. 

Darlingtonias. soil for U. G. IT.).— These, 
when grown outdoors, must he planted in a 
moderately wet bog. in a light, spongy soil, con¬ 
sisting of fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
A place should be selected for the plants by the 
side of a stream in an artificial bog or any moist 
place, and they should be fully exposed to direct 
sunshine, but sheltered from the cold winds of early 
spring, when they are throwing up their, young 
leaves. The plants, unless in a naturally wet spot, 
must he frequently watered during the summer if at 
all dry. ■ 

Growing an Oleander <G<*ijr T! 
culty whatever in grow ^jgft (|1 >ar 


nit 11 III 

ritfrewil n^ diffl- 
arufcr, a^d why 


yours does not start it is impossible to say. It needs 
ordinary potting compost, say, one third leaf-mould 
to two thirds loam, and a little sand. The protec¬ 
tion of a greenhouse during the winter is necessary 
to its Well doing, but in the summer it will succeed 
perfectly if stood out-of-doors. Al that season it. 
needs a liberal supply of water. The Oleander is 
naturally a tall, loose growing hush, and if kept 
dwarf it is at the expense of flowers, for it is on the 
upper part of the long, flexible. Willow like shoots 
that the blossoms are principally borne. 

Removing folfage from bulbs (C.) it certainly 
weakens bulns to remove them from the ground 
before the foliage has died down. If they have to 
be taken away to make room fur bedding plants, 
they should be lifted with as large clumps of soil as 
possible, r.ml planted carefully in spare beds in the 
kit.*hen garden or elsewhere, care being taken to dis¬ 
turb the soil about their roots as little as possible. 
When they are in their new position the bed in which 
they hale been placed should be filled in and well 
watered, so as to solidify the soil round their roots. 
However much care is taken the bulbs are sure to 
suffer more or less from the shift. 

Increasing Aubrietias (C. F. p.). Anbrietias 
are easily increased from seed, but reliance cannot 
be placed on the seedlings coming true. Once plants 
are obtained, it is easy to increase such at any¬ 
time when in free growth by inserting quite short 
tops into sandy soil in Is sized pots, standing them 
in a close frame ami shading for a time. Shoots 
very soon form, and from such cuttings, rooted 
early in the season, plant» are obtained that make 
quite large clumps in the spring. Guttings put in 
in the autumn would flower the following spring. 
Aubrietiin are also easily increased by division, 
which is best done immediately after flowering is 
over. 

Aspidistras failing (G. 11. M.).— Seeing your 
Aspidistras are not in very large pots, it will greatly 
improve them if shifted into larger ones and given 
fresh soil. Hut if they are now large, it will be 
better to turn them out of the pots, remove the 
drainage, then with the aid of a sharp knife divide 
them into three or four, and put each piece into a 
medium-sized clean pot, with good soil. They should 
be kept watered and shaded for a time, until new 
roots were made. Now leaves would be produced, 
and ultimately you would have line plants. If you 
do not care to take so much trouble, put into a tub 
20 gallons of water, and into this I bushel of stable 
droppings and 1 peek of soot. Let it soak and 
settle, and water with that twice a week. 

Treatment of bulbs (0.).— Allow your bulbs in 
Grass, or where they or*-, to remain for some time to 
make all the leaf-growth they can This is needful 
for a ftw weeks. The leaves then turn ye’lovv and 
ripen, and they will soon die away. In the case of 
bulbs, unless those you wish to have removed before 
the leaves ripen, it is best to lift them carefully 
with roots uninjured, and at once replant in fur¬ 
rows rather close together, under a north wall 
or fence, where they will thrive and perfect their 
leafage. The bulbs can remain where thus laid in 
all the summer, if the ground be not wanted, and 
ean be lifted and replanted in October. Hut we 
cannot say that the flowers tiny produce will be as 
good as new bulbs give. 

Proposed Rose-garden ( Florence Huff).-The 
position of the proposed Rose-garden appears to be 
an excellent one. In laying out the ground, you 
will find circular and oblong beds as useful as any, 
and do not have them very wide. Try and arrange 
them so that there need be no necessity to tread 
on the soil when attending to the plants. Some 
short standards would look well in centre bed, and 
a few arches and pillars of Hoses add much 
picturesqueness. Of course, you cannot plant Hoses 
now unless you procure them in pots. We append 
list of a few names as requested, also walls suited 
for them. South wall: (’limbing Belle Kiehrecht, 
Francois Crous.-e, Madame Alfred Carriere. ffV.«t 
wall: Wm. Allen Richardson (which would bloom 
early and late). Rene Andre. Ruby Queen, Bouquet 
d’Or. Fast watt: Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, 
Waltham Climber No. 1. Earth wall: Flora. Feli 
cite-Pcrpetnee, Eleetra, Aglaia. Climbing Captain 
Christy. Some of the dwarf Tea Homs would give 
you lovely early Hoses if planted upon south and 
west walls between the climbers. Such sorts as 
Marie Van lloutte, Safrano, Papa Gontier, would lie 
very suitable. They would in time cover a space 
of 7 feet or 8 feet in height, and 4 feet to a feet 
through, and you would have a constant supply of 
blossom if you well prepare the borders. 

TREKS AND SHRUBS. 

Araucaria failing (IU. .1. Reudrlon). As a 
rule, this soon presents an unhappy appearance, and 
is therefore not to be recommended. It is not 
worth its popularity ill the garden, being really a 
forest tree of a country quite different from ours. 
We fear you can do little to help your specimen. 

Lilac failing ( Katherine Calderon). — The failure 
of the Lilac bush is due solely to the suckers, which 
are slowly killing the plant. Remove all the suckers, 
give the plant a heavy mulching of manure, and 
soak well, if the weather is dry, with water, so as to 
help the roots. The soil is evidently exhausted and 
very dry, and to this may Ire attributed in a 
measure the failure of the plant to make any head¬ 
way. 

Making a peat bed for Rhododendrons (/.).— 
You should excavate the bed quite 2 feet R inches 
deep for your Rhododendrons, and then fill in with 
peat and leaf-mould, or with peat alone. In many 
[daces Rhododendrons do well in loam, but they 
never thrive in a soil containing lime, so that unless 
you ean be certain that the soil is free from this 
constituent it is hazardous to use loam. October is 
a good month to [riant Rhododendrons, and the 
earlier in the month the better, as they then get 
established in the fresh soil before the routs become 
dormant for the winter. 


FRUIT. 

Thinning Apples (Frexf.— It would have helped 
us considerably had you been able to furnish the 
names of your Apples. At any rate, we advise you 
to thin them, and at the same time put a nuih b 
of good manure round the roots, and water freely, 
so as to wash the goodness of the manure down 
thereto. By thinning, the fruits will be much finer 
in every w ay. 

Newly planted Raspberry canes (F.).—It is 
unusual for newly planted Raspberry canes that have 
been cut down nearly to the ground, from R inches to 
8 inches, to break into growth; but if they do so 
the shoots thus made should be rubbed off. The 
real object in thus sacrificing the canes the first 
year is that all the strength of the roots may be 
thrown into the production of strong suckers, which 
will form the canes of the succeeding year. If you 
allow your cut-down canes still to carry some growth 
it may militate against sucker production, though 
not very much. Perhaps it will be well for you to 
pinch out the points of some of your shoots, to 
quite rub out others, and to allow a few to fruit, 
to see what may be the effect on the growth this 
year. 

Bummer pruning fruit-trees (C.).—Certainly 
the practice of pruning fruit-trees in the summer is 
most general when trees have to be restricted in 
size or area. With wall-trees, espaliers, cordons, 
pyramids, and even many hush trees, this restriction 
is absolutely needful; hut if trees, whether in form 
now, bush or pyramid, are planted wide apart, say 
from 15 f» et to 20 feet, giving more room, there is 
no reason at all why they may not be allowed to 
make free growth and become of Nature's shape, and 
neither bush nor pyramid ; but whilst on such trees 
summer pruning can be dispensed with, it is impos¬ 
sible to dispense with such winter pruning as is 
found in certain thinning of the branches, and here 
and there shortening back unduly long or strong 
shoots. But whilst trees so treated are much in¬ 
fluenced by winds, to the injury of the fruits, sum¬ 
mer-primed trees are firmer and little influenced. 
Then, with restricted trees, 10 feet to 12 feet apart, 
many ean be grown on an area of ground; but fewer 
can be grown when the trees are so large and loose 
in growth and habit. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Maud Haworth Booth.—1, Far liettor get rome plants, 
which any hardy plant nurseryman ean supply. We are 
not aware that seed can be had : besides, if it were, vve 
question whether the seedlings would rome true. 2, 
Evidently due to the inclement season we have had. The 

plants have no doubt been cheeked in some way.- T. It. 

Frier. If you follow carefully our “Garden Work ” and 
“ The Coining Week's Work,” vve think you should have 
no difficulty. A calendar such as you suggest would 
occupy too much space. — A nxious Gardener.—Stv 
article on the culture of Malinaison Carnations in our issue 
of August 2, 1902, p. 2'.»S, which probably can be bad from 
the publisher. You will also find several illustrated 
articles in our issues during 190f>. In sending queries on 
different subjects please put on separate sheets of paper. 

If’. D. Rowland.- The form of Columbine you refer to 
is known as Clematis.flowered, and very often occurs as a 
sport. It is not constant i.e.. it will not come true from 
seed.-- E. M. Evidently your plants are dry at, the 
roots. Try what, a good soaking of water will do for them. 

S. The best thing you ean do is to enlist the serv ices 
of a molecateher, who will very soon rid you of the pest. 
- - J. J. HVxL A very common occurrence, see note on 
p. 244 re “Monstrous Foxglove.” Hiburuia.- It is 
quite impossible for us to advise without seeing the 
garden. Your best plan will be to look round the neigh¬ 
bourhood once or twice during the season, finding out 
what plants and fruit-trees do best and plant accordingly. 

./. Barden. -By “ blight.” we suppose you mean green- 
fly. If so, the best way is to syringe with Quassia extract 
and soft-soap. See reply to “ Fortndown " re “Green-fly 
on Plum-tree ” in our issue of June 23 , p. 231. - Mrs. Tad. 

No, we do not think then.* is any cause for alarm. We 

should like to see the berries a little later on.-/•’. Bod - 

disun. St*e reply to T. Johnson re “ Pro]>agating hardy 

Rhododendrons” in our issue of May 11), p. ICR.-./. 

Clark, Ilford. You cannot, treat Zinnias in the way you 
wish as they are veiy impatient of disturbance at the 
roots. You t-an grow Asters in frames, lifting them and 
potting them up when they oome into bloom. See note in 
our Issue of June 1R, p. 212.— C. M. Crocker. We fear 
the quantity of lavender you have is too small to offer it 
to any large firm, and the only thing you can do with it is 
to sell it locally or distribute it among your friends. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants. - John Prince, Dudley. -A 
wretched specimen, but as far as vve can judge Spirant 
japonic a. Urban. Bistort (Polygonum Bistortak— 
11. IP. IU. Common Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglofsum offi¬ 
cinale). -A. M. L. B. G. L. A, Ragged Robin (Lychnis 

Flos Cuculi) ; It. Veronica rupestris.- Mrs. Sanndrr* 

Knox Gore. 1, Saxifraga taygetea ; 2, Saxifniga Stern- 
bergi : J. No flowers by which to identify remained. — 
ft. It. IP. We do not, undertake to name florist flowers. 

- A. 11. 1. Cyrtanthus augustifolius { 2. The Rocket 

(Hesj»eris matronalis). G. G. Turban Ranunculus (R. 
asiatieus). Ibr. E. Fade Kina. Rhododendron rinna- 
I harinuni. Increased by grafting or layers or by setd, 
which last would, vve fear, be a somewhat slow process. - - 
,/. N. Sweeney. 1, Pelargonium qucreifoliuui ; 2, Varie¬ 
gated Ground Ivy (Nepeta Gleehoma variegata). --- 
Rufus. 1, Double Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata 
fl.-pl.); 2, Viburnum Lentago.— F. M. Srntt .—Lilium 
Pomponiutn var. pyrenaicuni. Lady Brooke. 1, Scilla 
hispanica; 2, All-heal (Asperula eyiianehica); 8, Campanula 
Portenschlagiana. —.4 Hose Xoeiee. -We cannot under¬ 
take to name Roses.-/ Smith.- Tutsan (Hypericum 

Androsa-mum). 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Achillea the Pearl .. 

260 

! Cauliflower plants 


Antirrhinums.. 

26J 

failing 

256 

Apple-tree in bad 
health 

252 

Cherry - tree, black 
aphis on 


Asparagus Kale 

262 

! Chrysalis, a 

2.56 

Aspidistra failing 

264 

Chrysanthemums, 


Balsams 

254 

exhibition 

258 

Beans, Broad, autumn- 
sown . 

262 

Chrysanthemums— 
second crown buds 

258 

Beans,French, in boxes 
rrrxtM pots 

261 

Climbers not flowering 
freely. 

264 

Begonias, some winter- 


i Codlin-moth, the 

256 

flowering 

254 

; Conservatory .. 

262 

Begonias unhealthy .. 
Cabbage-fly, the * .. 

264 

: Cucuuitiers 

261 

256 

I Dahlias, the flowering 


Cabbages and Ixttuces 


[ of . 

280 

rotting 

262 

Exhibitions, preparing 


Calceolarias failing .. 

260 

for t he 

257 

Calceolarias, raising . 

260 

Foxgloves in odd 


Carnations, Malmai- 


corners 

200 

son, mite in.. 

256 

Fruits, hardy, the 


Carnations, Malnuti- 
son, unhealthy 

256 

Royal Horticultural 
Society and our 

251 


IN 

Fruit-Lushes, insects 


on .256 

Fuchsias as climbers 254 
Garden work .. .. 262 

Glasshouse on roof .. 254 

Grapes, late 261 

llehchrysums.. 260 

Mop mildewed 200 

Hyacinths from seed 264 
Iceland Poppy (I’upa- 
ver nudicaule), the 2G0 
Iris roots, grubs at .. 256 

Larkspurs, annual .. 200 

Lilies, Flax (Phor- 
mium), the .. .. 259 

Lilium longiflormn 
Harrisi the second 

year.204 

Manure, applying 
Tonka* .. 261 

Melons.203 

Melons failing.. .. 252 

Mignonette .. .. 260 


EX. 

Mitre-Pod (Mitraria 
coccinea), the 'car- 


let .254 

OdontogloFsum Oer¬ 
sted i .261 

Onion, a good early .. 262 

Orange Rail - trie 
(Buddleia globosa), 

the.264 

Paraffin emulsion .. 204 


Peach leaves blistered 266 
Peach Peregrine .. 252 

Peaches, stone-split- 
ting in .. .. 252 

Peas, Sweet—season¬ 
able work .. .. 259 

Pines .. .. .. 262 

Plant, climbing, for 
conservatory roof .. 264 

Plants in pots, feeding 254 
Poppies, diseased .. 256 

Potato Discovery .. 262 

Poultry .. . .. 266 


Primroses, common .. 260 

Propagating-box, mak¬ 
ing a .254 

Pyrethrums, single, 
for cutting .. 253 

Radishes .. .. 262 

Rockets, double .. 260 

Rosa sinica Anemone 257 
Rose Blush Rambler 
shedding its buds .. 258 

Rose Climbing Cra- 
moisie-Superieure .. 258 

Rose, climbing, for 
south wall .. .. 204 

Rose foliage curling .. 261 

Rose Mine. Abel Chute- 
nay failing .. .. 253 

Roses for second crop 
of bloom, pruning.. 258 
Roses, insects attack¬ 
ing .256 

Roses, orange fungus 
on .256 


Roses, green-fly on .. 261 
Runner, Scarlet, leaves 
destroyed .. 256 

Seed boxes, remnants 

of .2G0 

St. John’s Wort (Hy¬ 
pericum ealyeinmii) 253 
Stock, Ten-week, a 

new.261 

Strawberry prospects 251 
St rawberries, planting 264 
Tomatoes, colour in .. 261 

Tomatoes, feeding .. 264 
Tomatoes, sleeping 
disease in .. .. 256 

N ines, mildew on .. 264 

Weeds, destroying 

lawn. 264 

Week’s work, the 
coming .. .. 263 

Window-boxes .. 253 

Witch-Hazels (llama- 
melis), the .. 253 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY PROSPECTS. 

Last year’s prospects were splendid in the 
bounteous wealth of bud and blossom, but 
this was in many cases hopelessly ruined by 
late frosts. The same fenrs haunted many 
growers this year, but now, happily, we have 
passed the critical frost period, and thus the 
• rop, judging from that standpoint, is a safe 
on**. There are, however, other causes still 
with us that may contribute towards failure, 
partial or otherwise, the principal one being 
drought. Necessarily those readers who have 
a good water supply can make themselves 
secure against loss in this direction. 'There 
are others dependent entirely on the elements 
for the sustenance of their crops as affecting 
land moisture. No doubt the absence of 
severe wintry weather tells favourably on the 
present condition of I he plants, for there was 
no loss of leaves this season, so common in 
winters of ordinary severity. Young beds 
planted in August, of last year have made 
splendid progress, flowered abundantly, ami 
the fruits have set equally well. As before 
said, the extent of crop ami length of season 
depend very largely on the latest set fruits. 
These refuse to grow when overtaken by 
severe drought on plants occupying light 
soils. At. the time of writing rain is badly 
needed for the assistance of the advancing 
crop, though lip to the present no sign of dis 
tress is apparent. 

Only on young plantations are the fruits 
ripe at the lime of writing, and these not a 
large supply. The fruits, however, are of 
good size, bright in colour. Despite the fact 
that the ground is dry and bird food limited, 
the birds show none of their usual persistency 
to raid the beds. This they do sometimes 
before the fruits begin to colour, and I have 
heard of a few instances even this year where 
this bird attack is felt. Aspect makes a 
marked difference in the advance of the 
Strawberry crop. I have beds on several 
sites, but only from those on protected south 
borders is there any immediate profit. On a 
north border the plants are now only going 
out of bloom, which probably means a differ¬ 
ence of at least a month in their season. It 
must in fairness be said that sorts as well 
as sites differ, though not to the extent 
of the season by which the supply is governed. 
Royal Sovereign has now superseded all other 
earlies, though strangely enough there was a 
time when this gave such poor returns as to 
be almost discarded. Methods of culture, 
details of practice, and adaptability to local 
conditions, each play their part in the suc¬ 
cessful output of the Strawberry season. 

Some stocks show deterioration much 
sooner than do others, even given identical 
treatment. This I found to be the case with 
Leader, a variety that once stood so high in 
my estimation, and gave su^h crops of iine 
berries. The Laxton, whfleh osme r>ufes\l’itb 
such high flown cretientiaflL. il*\c_r JAie 


got beyond the trial stage. In Climax the 
fruit is too soft, and the crop not sufficiently 
heavy to justify its retention. Trafalgar is 
given another season’s trial, as also is Fill- 
basket. The latter was a most prodigious 
cropper in its first years of trial. This 
season the two-year-old stock has not a pro¬ 
mising outlook, supporting its former char¬ 
acter. Givein's Late Prolific is extending in 
numbers, though by no means to the exclusion 
of the old and well tried Latest of All. It is 
somewhat remarkable that this heavy crop¬ 
ping kind should retain so much persistency 
of character. This season the beds of this 
have been perfect pictures in their wealth of 
vigorous blossom ; indeed, I do not remember 
another season when this kind looked so well, 
both in old and younger plantations. J do 
not, however, deem it advisable to trust any 
variety longer than its third year, because ex¬ 
perience teaches lessons that are not after¬ 
wards forgotten. The plants may look well, 
and produce plenty of blossom, blit should a 
dry season overtake them, half the prospect is 
gone from exhaustion of the plants. This 
does not huppen so readily with younger 
plantations, beside finer and better quality 
crops come from young stocks. 

The old favourites President, Vicomtesse 
H. de Thury, and Sir Joseph Paxton are still 
retained for their old associations and high 
quality. Their maincrop fruits, if they do 
not come up to standard dessert size, stiil fill 
a good place for preserving. Sir J. Paxton, 
too, strangely enough, 1 find has been rein¬ 
stated bv some growers to the partial exclu¬ 
sion of the now popular Royal Sovereign for 
outdoor planting. Its bright colour, firm 
flesh, and good flavour still please the palate 
and the eye of many. Eliza Rivers I value 
for preserving, because the colour is so 
bright, the fruit of the right size, and the 
plant very free hearing. On two-year-old 
plants the crop of this kind is astonishing. 
Dumbarton Castle is under trial ns a probable 
companion to this Scotch variety, though I 
question whether it will supersede it. Royal 
Sovereign has now established itself so firmly 
that new-comers seem to be received with but 
little enthusiasm. Bedford Champion, The 
Bedford, and Laxton’s Reward are others of 
which as yet but little is known. 

W. Strug nell. 

Hood Athlon, Trowbridge. 


Late Crapes. —Grapes that have to hang 
on the Vines after the month of November 
comes in must be well thinned or decay will 
surely set in as soon as dull, foggy weather 
appears. Cut out all inside berries, and 
allow ample space for those remaining in 
such kinds as Muscats, Alicante, Gros 
Colman, Lady Hutt, and Lady Downe’s, the 
berries of which swell to a very large size 
when they have space to develop, provided 
the Vines are in a healthy state, and due at¬ 
tention paid to feeding the roots. In places 
where Lady Downe’s is liable to scald it 


would be as well to leave the berries a trifle 
thicker, going over the bunches again after 
stoning has been completed. Keep all sub¬ 
laterals closely pinched, and during bright 
weather abundance of fresh air is needed, the 
foliage becoming harder and better able to 
withstand red-spider. Should this pest make 
its appearance the leaves must he sponged 
with warm soapy water immediately it is de¬ 
tected. Do not hurry these late crops; 
4 p.m., or even 4.30 p.m., is early enough to 
husband the sunheat, especially in houses in¬ 
clined to south-west, leaving an inch or so of 
ventilation at the apex or the structure for 
the night, and airing in the early morning 
when bright.- East Devon. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND OUR HARDY FRUITS. 

'The “Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ” for April, 1906, contains little to help 
the Apple-grower. The lists of varieties of 
fruits to grow are worse than useless. There 
was a time when they might have passed 
without comment, but. now' that shops all 
over the country are full of the finest Apples 
from America and the colonies the list comes 
too late. The heresies of the fat catalogue can¬ 
not now lie effective for harm much longer, be¬ 
cause, in spite of it, the public have got to 
know a good Apple from a had. Now that 
first-class Apples are coming to us from our 
own colonies in the south, we may enjoy 
Apples of fine quality all the year round, both 
for eating and cooking. Among the varieties 
recommended in the society’s report are Glad¬ 
stone, Devonshire Qunrremlen, Yellow Inges- 
trie, White Transparent, etc., all Apples 
of poor quality, which should not be men¬ 
tioned in a selection, in face of the fact that 
we now can have in the markets first-class 
Apples all tho year round. For example, 
Newtowns of the highest quality have been 
obtainable all the winter, spring, and even 
into the summer. Some of the best Apples 
are omitted from the list, such as French 
Crab, which is now coming in fine state 
"from the colonies, and is a neglected 
English Apple of the first quality for cooking ; 
also that excellent and constant-bearing cook¬ 
ing Apple, Kentish Fillbasket. The hollow 
“distinction” between cooking and eating 
Apples is perpetuated, and the Ribston Pippin 
is excluded—though the best of our English 
Apples when well grown—because the tree is 
liable to canker, nothing being said of the 
fact that we can now by washes destroy the 
source of canker. 

In the same issue of this journal Mr. Bun- 
yard says, page 97 : — 

“There are, I might mention in my opinion, twenty 
new Apples recently introduced that will never make a 
name, but at the same time we are obliged to grow them. 

This is quite true, and why not put all these 
doubtful kinds on trial, and say they are so? 
This is what is done SkSleST6<Ft'i by the Pomo- 
logical 
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Pears, Hessle and Fertility, both Pears of 
the poorest quality, are mentioned, while no 
mention is made of high class Pears for grow 
iug as standards. It is not possible to think 
of any market for such rubbish as is here re¬ 
commended with quantities of Winter Nelis 
and Easter Beurre Pears in the shops. 

The following Apples and Pears of our 
choice are of good quality : — 


Apples. 


1 Alfriton 7 

2 Bellefille 8 

3 Blenheim Orange 9 

4 Bramleys 10 

5 Cox'* Orange 11 

6 Fmu'h Crab 12 


Prince Albert 
Northern Oreening 
Ribston 
St firmer 
Warners King 
Wellington 


Peals. 

1 Alexandre Lambre 

2 Bergamotte 

d' Esperen 

3 Beunri Super fin 

4 Comte de J.amy 

5 Doyenne du Cornice 

6 Jargonille 


7 Josephine de 

Malines 

8 Marie Louise 

9 Nourelle Fvlvie 

10 Olicier de Serres 

11 Thompson s 

12 Winter Nelis 


No attempt is made here to classify kinds 
into those that are suitable for growing, 
ns dwarfs and those that are fit for standards, 


PEREGRINE PEACH. 

This, one of the latest new Peaches that 
Messrs. Rivers and Son have introduced, bids 
fair to hold its own as a thoroughly reliable 
variety. So far as I have been able to judge 
its constitution is excellent, whilst it has this 
season set well with me in an early house. I 
shall another season put it into the second- 
early house, where I think it is more suited— 
i.e., with Early Rivers rather than with Car¬ 
dinal. The colour of the fruit is not unlike 
that of Royal George. James Hudson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black aphis on Cherry-tree — I am enclosing 
some leaves off a young Cherry-tree. Can you tell 
me what is the matter with it, and what ought to 
he done to it? - CHERRY-TREE. 

[The insects you send are black aphides, 
which appear in countless numbers on the 
Cherry-trees in spring. Towards the end of 
April the fully-developed black flies may be 
seen hovering about the expanded flowers, 
and as they have young broods, and these again 
give birth to others, their numbers increase 
so freely that it would be difficult to count 
them. In the case of the black-flv, preven¬ 
tion is better than cure, and if plants cn 



destruetioh of these pests, the simplest is a fine 
spray of Quassia solution. This, however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-irees after the 
fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the fruit 
is washed with clean water afterwards, it is 
sure to taste bitter. If a fine spray be used 
as soon as the fruit is set, this will not affect 
its flavour, but if delayed until stoning takes 
place there is almost sure to be some traoe of 
it in the fruit. On old walls it is a good plan 
to use a strong solution in winter, as there 
are many hiding-places for these troublesome 
little creatures to shelter in.] 

Stone-splitting in Peaches —Noticing that 
you give advice, T shall be glad if you could give 
me an explanation, through your valuable columns, 
re the following query:—My Peach and Nectarine- 
trees (in a house) had a good show of fruit, but now, 
after attaining the size of a Walnut, are dropping 
off. This has never happened before. This year 1 
have had hot-water pipes put in, and kept up a 
steady heat during the frosty weather. I herewith 
send a few to give you an idea, trusting to hear 
from you iti the coining week’s issue, so that, if 
possible. 1 can save the remaining few. Thanking 
you for the assistance your valuable paper has given 
me.— (1. llYA.NIASON. 

[There are two main causes for stone-split¬ 
ting in Peaches and Nectarines. First there 
is probably a deficiency of lime in the soil, 
and, secondly, the roots have been allowed to 
get too dry during the past autumn and 
winter, thus causing weakly blossom and im¬ 
perfect fertilisation. Possibly the two causes 
may act in combination. Lime may be given 
at any time by sprinkling it on the border at 
the rate of 2 lb. to the square yard, and fork¬ 
ing it in. See also note in our issue of 
July 1st, 1905, which can be had from the 
publisher, post free, for l£d.] 

Melons failing.— What is the cause and cure for 
this disease? The house is heated by hot-water 
pipes; night teniperature, 70 degs. The plants are 
on mounds of good loam on the stage. No manure 
of any kind is used. The temperature of the water 
I use is not below «0 degs., and 1 do not syringe or 
water them near the stems. They are trained up a 
trellis and have plenty of ventilation. I have tried 
fresh slacked lime and ehareoal, but with no good 
result. — Inquires do, Hampton. 

[Your Melon-plant has been minutely ex- 
ami tied, and the stem and leaf stalks are in 
a perfectly sound condition. The leaves, on 
the contrary, are affected with a kind of rust, 
which may have been occasioned by cold 
draughts during the untoward weather expe¬ 
rienced until just lately, or it may be a 
minute fungus, but we incline to the former 
belief. If our supposition be correct the 
plants will with proper care in regard to ven¬ 
tilation, etc., grow out of it, but should they 
give no signs of doing so, and the rust on the 
leaves increase in density, then syringe 
them with a solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, which is prepared by dissolving £ oz. 
of sulphide and a little soft-soap in five 
gallons of water. This is a weak solution, 
but seeing that Melon-leaves are very tender 
you had better try it at this strength first, 
then if that does not arrest the disease (if 


Peach Peregrine. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnerebury House, Acton, W. 


etc. The first thing to do is to get hold 
cf fertile kinds, hardy and ripening well in 
our country, and then follow the inode of cul¬ 
tivation that suits each district or soil best. 
It may be said here thut a fruit which will not 
bear in the open air in our country— i.e., the 
standard form—is not worthy of the term 
hardy. 

It is also easy to make too much of dwarfing*- 
stocks, and infinite harm also has been done 
by the indiscriminate working of every Pear 
on the Quince. Some of the fine Pears here 
named will not grow on the Quince, or soon 
perish on it. 

Apart from the poor quality of the kinds 
recommended by the society, there is the fact 
that some of them never come into the market 
at all, nor would deserve to do so ; nor could 
they for an instant compete with the first- 
class Apples and Pears already there. The 
only ones that can compete with those are 
our best kinds, of which the above is our 
selection. 

In giving the above selection we do not 
forget that local conditions may favour other 
Apples quite as good as, for instance, Tom 
Put, in Dorsetsliirejtfntt the conntrjnear ; but 
for gleneral, purpo^Aou^c^ ne$0|^7he such 
general determinaticbr 


which they live are made distasteful to them 
by the application of some insecticide as soon 
as they make their appearance, their numbers 
will be considerably reduced from the first. 
The flowers are too tender to admit of any¬ 
thing being used in the way of spray after the 
buds have expanded, but such may be applied 
a day or two before, and, unless the weather 
is showery during the time the trees are in 
bloom, this will in all probability act as a 
deterrent till the fruit is set and it is safe 
to wash the trees. It is necessary that every 
particle of the foliage and wood should he 
wetted with the insecticide, for if any is 
missed the pest will survive, and in the course 
of a few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than trees 
on south and west walls. If when first ob¬ 
served a weak solution be applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, but if they are 
allowed to increase in such numbers there 
will be some difficulty in coping with them. 
It is the early spring broods that are the 
most persistent; if they are kept in check 
till the foliage is fully developed the trees 
will usually outgrow the later brood, the 
weather being more favourable to plant 
growth. Of the remedies recommended for the 


such it proves to be) double the strength. 
This is a fine fungicide for diseases peculiar 
to the Melon, and the best time to apply it is 
towards the close of the afternoon.] 

Apple tree in bad health. — I should be much 
obliged if you would give me some advice as to the 
cause of, and the remedy for, leaves from an Apple- 
tree falling? I enclose samples of the leaves. The 
tree is about nine years old, and has every year 
borne a fair crop. 1 do not know the name of the 
Apple, but it is a ruddy-cheeked fruit, for eating, 
ripening end of August or beginning of September. 
It had this spring a wonderful show of blossom, and 
the fruit set thickly. All went well till about a 
week ago, when I noticed that leaves fell at the 
least touch. This has gone on till the tree has lost 
half its foliage, and of course the young fruit is 
dropping fast. To all appearance all the leaves ex 
cept those of the new shoots (which look healthy) 
will fall. In this part of Sussex we have had ex¬ 
ceedingly dry, hot weather for the last three weeks, 
with only one shower.— T. G. Williams. 

[That your Apple-tree is attacked by a 
fungus there can be no doubt, although its 
exact nature is not easily determined. Your 
best course seems to be*to make up a weak 
solution of the sulphate of copper and lime- 
mixture, commonly known as the Bordeaux- 
mixture, and obtaining a proper spraying- 
syringe, spray the tree with it at once and 
again a fortnight later. The recipe is one 
pound of copper sulphate, dissolved in a 
wooden tub; 12 oz. of lime, dissolved in a 
pail, the liquid being added to the former 
when purely and ibfe: pound of treacle, dis- 
sqWp^n.jhpt w^rj, and^dded, with enough 
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water to make 12 gallons. It is just possible 
the tree roots have gone down into poor or 
sour soil. To remedy that defect either lift¬ 
ing the tree bodily in the autumn, and at 
once replanting it more shallow, or else well 
root pruning it, will be doubtless effective.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WITCH HAZELS (HAMAMEL1S). 
If they flowered when gardens arc at the full 
tide of summer beauty the Witch Hazels 
might pass unnoticed, but, blooming in 
mid-winter, when flowers arc few and gar¬ 
dens at their dullest, they are of value and 
their beauty better appreciated. To come 
across one of these little shrubs opening its 
flowers, undaunted by frost and snow, never I 
fails to rouse a thrill of pleasure, coining, as 
one French writer has aptly put it, “like 
Noah’s olive branch after many days of 
deluge.” Being shrubs of small growth they 
should be plaucd close to walks, the peculiar 
form and beauty of their flowers being best 
seen near at hand. The .Japanese kinds form 
shapely little trees of neat outline but slow ! 


where the winter sun can light up their 
flower-clusters. 

The four following kinds are now in cul¬ 
tivation : — 

The Tree Witch-Hazel (Hamamelis ar- 
borea).—The largest and best of the group, 
forming a neat, erect shrub, with a inucfi- 
branchcd head of pale yellowish shoots, and a 
neat outline. It is the earliest to flower, its 
buds opening in succession from the middle 
of January in stemless clusters of small 
crimson tubes, each bearing four long golden 
petals, very narrow, and quaintly crisped 
and twisted, but very effective under strong 
sunlight. The leaves in the autumn take on 
pretty tints of red and yellow. The plant 
does not seed in our gardens, but in Japan 
is said to bear small Nut-like fruits, covered 
with a fine down, such as is often found upon 
the growing shoots. It is found in the moun¬ 
tains of Japan as a small tree of 20 or more 
feet, and, though first, imported in 1862, it 
remained for many years almost unnoticed. 
It is of slow growth, but young plants soon 
flower; old trees covered thickly from top to 
bottom with their peculiar starry clusters 
are very attractive. It is increased by graft¬ 



The Tree Witch-Hazel (Hamamelis 
arborea) 


growth, even the Tree Witch-Hazel (Hama¬ 
melis arborea) rarely rising above 8 feet or 
10 feet. They are, therefore, quite in place 
grouped in the angle of a lawn or the fore- ' 
front of the shrubbery. The effect of the , 
narrow-petalled flowers being a little “ thin,” 1 
it is always a gain to group several plants 
together, and, so massed, when seen in 
bright sunlight and thrown into relief by a 
background of dark foliage, they have a 
beauty unlike any other of our hardy shrubs. 
Severe frost at times destroys the open 
flowers, but the buds are uninjured, so that 
the display is renewed with milder weather, 
and lasts through several weeks. The older j 
American kind is not so good, being a little 
untidy in growth and less striking in flower, 
but blooming when it does, in late autumn 
and early winter, it has its value. Small 
pot-grown plants of the showy Japan kinds 
when flowered under glass are pretty in the 
conservatory, lasting in beauty for a long 
while, and brought to perfection without 
heat. Cut branches, too, will open their 
buds freely indoors, but the shrubs are too 
slow in growth to allow^f much cutting. 
They are not at all partfeulap-es in Mi! hjk! 
aspect, but 1 Icfci '■ IftwS fc-' aTgotlckfi 1 *- ' 


ing upon seedlings of the American Witch 
Hazel. 

The Japan Witch-Hazel (H. japonica).— 
A shrub of dwarf growth, and flowering later 
than the Tree Witch-Hazel in February and 
March. It never grows much higher than 
5 feet or 6 feet, with stout grey shoots, upon 
which appear the three flowered stemless 
clusters, identical in shape with those of 
arborea, but less striking in colour, the red 
calyx inclining to brown and the petals to a 
paler yellow. Its leaves are similar, but a 
little larger. This also comes from the 
mountain region of Japan. The variety 
known as H. japonica Zuccariniana is so like 
its parent as to be almost indistinguishable, 
save in its increasing lack of colour ; it is, 
therefore, of small value. 

The Hairy Witch Hazel (H. mollis).— 
This, which found its way into Messrs. 
Veitch’s collection with other Chinese plants, 
was first recognised as a new species by Mr. 
Cl. Nicholson when visiting Coombe Wood. 
Like all the Witch Hazels, it is quite hardy 
in England, and of good growth. It differs 
from the other kinds in its much larger 
leaves (5 inches long by 3 inches w’ide), of 
different shape, and covered beneath with a 


dense felt-like coating of hairs. Its flowers 
resemble those of the Japanese kinds, but the 
yellow petals are, perhaps, a trifle larger and 
less w r aved, and aro the brightest of all in 
colour, though coming rather later than those 
of arborea. 

The American Witch Hazel (H. virgi- 
nica).—An old shrub long grown in gardens 
for its irregular yellow flowers of peculiar 
starry shape, coming from October to De¬ 
cember. Opening in long succession their 
display is never showy, but not without 
interest at such a season ; in a fine autumn 
a great number of flowers are seen in beauty 
at one time, and it gains in effect. Its leaves 
aro large, rough, and Hazel-like upon a 
loose open bush of free growth, but inclined 
to bo straggling and untidy in outline. This 
was introduced to English gardens in 1736. 
A red petalled sport or seedling has recently 
been found growing upon the hills of New' 
York State, and may prove of value for our 
winter gardens. 


St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum).— 
This is one of the most useful low-growing 
shrubby plants in the garden for forming an 
undergrowth to large trees, etc. It is a 
common idea that it only thrives in shady 
positions, but this is an error. 1 have a large 
mass from 12 yards to 15 yards long by as 
much across, growing in full sun. When 
first planted it looked very unhappy for some 
time, but when the roots began to run it 
quickly improved. Although only a few small 
pieces were planted, it spread in all direc¬ 
tions. This being in a wild garden the effect 
is lovely, and it is one sheet of golden-yellow 
when in bloom. Some years ago I remember 
seeing this thriving amazingly in enormous 
quantities in sloping positions under large 
trees at Marston House, near Frome. One of 
its greatest merits is that it is not eaten by 
rabbits.- Dorset. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Single Pyrethrums for cutting. -The 
single forms of Pyrethrums are beginning to 
be more largely grown, and wherever flowers 
are wanted for vase decoration the single 
sorts are better than the double varieties. 
The white Dog Daisy of the meadows is not 
to be belittled, and I know more than one 
garden where a clump or two of this common 
thing is grown. Amongst Pyrethrums that 
give larger and finer blossoms there are those 
that ought not to be lost sight of. Mary 
Anderson (flesh). Aminte (rose), Albert Victor 
(crimson), and Princess Marie (white), are a 
few’ of the singles that always bloom well, and 
are very effective. After flowering they may 
be propagated by dividing the clumps.— 
Townsman. 

WindOW'boxes. Boxes on window ledges 
having a south aspect when planted early do 
not always go through the summer satisfac¬ 
torily, for the reason that the plants owing 
to the great amount of sun they endure are 
soon spent. It is, therefore, an advantage to 
have in readiness a number of small plants in 
pots that inay be turned out as occasion re¬ 
quires to fill vacant places, and so keep up 
the fresh appearance of the box. For this cut¬ 
tings of Fuchsias and Heliotrope, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, etc., which were struck late, 
will now be found of convenient size, and 
these if turned out of the pots with care will 
help to keep the box gay for many weeks to 
come. Sometimes annuals are grown in 
boxes, and not infrequently these begin to 
present a very shabby appearance towards 
the middle of August, when really the box 
should be in its greatest beauty.— Towns¬ 
man. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—Ane Edition, revised, t with description$ 
o/ all the best plants, trees, and shrubs , their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8 vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation: — 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
Strongly bound xn sage green half tnorocco, tls. nett, 
tnd, in S vole., half bound sage green morocco, tt*. nett, 

** ^WRinell university 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

FUCHSIAS AS CLIMBERS. 
Though Fuchsias are very generally grown, 
their merits as climbers for the rafters of the 
greenhouse are often overlooked, yet they 
are among the best of all subjects for this pur¬ 
pose. A good illustration of this may be seen 
at tho present time in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew, as several Fuchsias add greatly to the 
floral display on the roof ; indeed, anyone in 
search of summer-flowering climbers for the 
greenhouse would do well to pay this struc¬ 
ture a visit. The most notable at present of 
the Fuchsias are General Roberts, a fine 
large flower, with red tube and sepals, and a 
violet-carmine corolla ; Monarch, nearly a 
self-red ; and Mrs. II. Roberts, salmon-pink 
tube and sepals and carmine-scarlet corolla. 
A true species. Fuchsia simplicicaulis, known 
sometimes as F. dependens, is very striking, 
the long rosy-crimson flowers being borne in 
pendent clusters. The Fuchsia known in 
gardens as F. gracilis is now regarded as but 
a variety of the variable F. macrostemma. In 
many districts it is quite hardy, but as seen 
on the roof at Kew its myriads of slender, 
gracefully-disposed flowers, are the admira¬ 
tion of "everyone. One kind that used to 
make such a fine display at Kew is now miss¬ 
ing—viz., the variety Alexandria—with 
bright red tube and sepals and a pure white 
corolla. This is so distinct from the others 
as to well merit a place. Many other 
Fuchsias are equally adapted for roof culture, 
the main points being to select those of a 
somewhat loose rather than a compact habit 
of growth, combined with freedom of flower¬ 
ing. It will be found that those with very 
large blossoms do not flower so freely as the 
varieties with small or medium-sized blooms, 
hence for climbing these last should be always 
chosen. In a general way Fuchsias are but 
little troubled by insect pests, a great point 
in their favour, especially when trained to a 
roof. Red-spider sometimes attacks the 
foliage, but as from their position the leaves 
can be readily syringed on the undersides, 
these troublesome insects can be soon got rid 
of. Their easy culture and quick growth are 
also noteworthy points in favour of Fuchsias 
in general. 

As the pendulous nature of the blossoms 
displays their charms to the full when 
Fuchsias are trained to the roof, they are 
equally effective when grown in suspended 
baskets ; indeed, for this purpose there are 
few, if any, better subjects. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Glasshouse on roof.— On the roof of my house 
there is a structure of glass entirely, except about 
8 feet at the lower part. This place becomes in¬ 
tensely hot, even with the ventilator open, especially 
when the sun shines. Please say how I can utilise 
this? Would Tomatoes thrive in it, and would 
prods that require bottom heat germinate there? 
It is about K feet by 6 feet. T. G., Torquay. 

[Such a structure as von describe is ill- 
adapted for the cultivation of any plants, but 
we think that Tomatoes would be one of the 
most likely things to succeed therein. Or 
you might, grow a collection of succulent 
plants which are not affected by exposure to 
bright, sunshine. Such a place would not at 
all suit seeds which require bottom-heat, or, 
in fact, seeds of any kind, as the extremes of 
temperature incidental to a structure like this 
are very bad for all sorts of seedlings.] 

Making a propagating-box.—I would feel 
much obliged if you would advise me on the follow¬ 
ing:—I have a greenhouse, heated hy hot-water 
pipes, and propose cutting away a portion of the 
staging and making a propagating-box over the pipes 
for raising seed and bringing on cuttings in the early 
part of the year. The pipes are about 1 foot from 
the ground and about 2 feet from the staging. 
(1) How deep should the box be? (2) Of what material 
should I make the bottom of the box to let the 
heat through? (3) What material should I place 
between the pipes and the bottom of the box, if 
any? (4) I suppose the glass top of the box should 
be on the slope?— Propagator. 

[To obtain any bottom-heat whatever it is 
absolutely necessary to carry the box close 
down to the ground, aud thoroughly enclose 
the pipes therein, otherwise the hent will 
escape into the bodjfof ilte h >The 


bottom of the box will thus rest upon the 
floor, but you can make a staging at any 
height you like by nailing some pieces of 
wood around tho inside of the box, and 
placing narrow battens across from one to 
the other. This should he done at such a 
height as to allow' of 6 inches of Cocoa-nut 
refuse, in which to plunge the pots, and if a 
space of Italf-an-inch is allowed between each 
of the battens the Cocoa-nut refuse will not 
fall through, provided a little of the coarsest 
is plac ed immediately over the wood. The 
glass top of the propagating case will need 
to be sloped ; indeed, it should he fashioned 
altogether like an ordinary garden frame on 
a small scale.] 

The 8carlet Mitre-Pod (Mit raria coccinea). 
- Very few members of the Gesuera family 
are of a shrubby character, but this Mitraria 
is one, for it is of quite a woody texture, and 
forms a much branched bush of a somewhat 
rambling character; in fact, if trained to a 
support it will develop almost a climbing 
habit. The long slender shoots are at this 
time of the year studded with bright scarlet 
drooping blossoms, beneath the weight of 
which some of the twigs are more or less pen¬ 
dulous. The individual flowers are of an 
elongated urn shape, somewhat inflated in the 
middle. They are each about 1£ inches in 
length, and borne on long stalks. This 
Mitraria is a native of Chili and, in common 
with many subjects from that region, is seen 
to the best advantage where there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of atmospheric moisture. 
Such being the case, it flourishes well in the 
extreme south-west of England; in fact, 
under such conditions as nro most favourable 
to tho Himalayan Rhododendrons ; while in 
many parts of Ireland it is equally at homo. 
In the latitude of London it is not hardy, but 
for all that is a desirable subject fc r the green 
house, where it grows and flowers freely. It 
strikes from cuttings of the young shoots in 
spring as readily as a Fuchsia, and the soil 
most suited for growing it is a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand.—X. 

B&I 8 &W 18 . —Given liberal treatment, Bal¬ 
sams are, notwithstanding the fact that their 
blossoms are of little or no service for cut¬ 
ting, amongst some of the most attractive 
plants one may have in a greenhouse. Heed 
sown late in May will provide plants Jliat 
will be in blossom in July and August. It is 
only, however, when they are treated gener¬ 
ously in the matter of compost that the very 
best can be expected of them, and soil 
should consist of good fibrous loam that has 
stood for a few months, a little leaf-mould, 
well-rotted manure, and coarse silver sand, 
the whole being thoroughly mixed. From 
the first potting of the young seedlings to the 
time of final potting .there should he no 
check—that is to say, the plants ought never 
to be allowed to get pot bound. Balsams 
benefit by being fed, and, therefore, stimu¬ 
lants, such as that made from cow nnd 
sheep droppings, varied with a little guano 
water, provided they are applied in a 
weak form, may be given with advantage. 
Given strong, the plants speedily collapse, 
and I have seen the evil effects of this more 
than once by those anxious to force the plants 
into bloom. Plants may he flowered in any 
sized pot from 0 inches to 10 inches, if extra 
large specimens are desired. Although these 
plants are not grown to any great extent 
out-of-doors, they are most effective when, 
as is sometimes the case, they are used in 
subtropical bedding.— Townsman. 

Feeding plants In pots.— When half wav 
through the summer it may often he noticed 
that plants in pots which have been in flower 
for a time lose the vigour so apparent in 
their early stages, and it is then when a 
stimulant may be given with good results. 
At the same time it is sometimes advantage¬ 
ous to disbud certain subjects Fuchsias, for 
example in order to give the plants a 
chance of picking up. Whatever it is de¬ 
cided upon to give in the way of stimulants— 
and there are many suitable things—none of 
them should be used, only as an addition to, 
and after the ordinary quantity of clear 
water. To give a plant in a dry state a 
stimulant like liquid manure, for instance, 
does more harm than good.— Leahurst. 


HOME WINTER FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS. 

Twenty-five years ago a very distinct Be¬ 
gonia was introduced from the Island of 
Socotra, off the east coast of Africa. It was 
from its native habitat- named B. snootrana, 
and, being winter-flowering, soon became 
popular. Such a desirable kind was, of 
course, quickly employed by the hybridist in 
the production of new varielirs, the result 
being the formation of a distinct race of 
winter flowering Begonias, one of the best 
(Winter Cheer) being illustrated on next page. 
A brief description of Begonia scent rana 
itself may, to commence? with, not bo out of 
place. It is of a partially tuberous nature, 
but not to the same extent as the popular 
tuberous rooted varieties of today. The 
leaves, which commence to push up about 
August, are almost round, and, in vigorous 
examples, nearly a foot in diameter, while 
they are of a uniform bright- green tint. They 
are borne on erect, stalks f> inches or less in 
height. The flower-stem rises clear of tho 
foliage, and bears a considerable number of 
bright rose coloured blossoms, supported on 
slender stalks. These hh ssnms are pushed 
up after the leaves develop, and expand 
generally in late autumn and early winter. 
After flowering, tho leaves remain fresh for 
some time, but as spring advances they die 
off and tho plant goes to rest, during which 
period a little water must be given at times, 
otherwise the small tuberous-like masses at 
the base of the stein from whence plants are 
developed later on are apt to suffer. The 
section of socotrana hybrids, of which Winter 
Cheer may be taken as an example, was ob¬ 
tained by the intercrossing of this species 
with the ordinary summer-flowering kinds. 
The first to make its appearance was the 
variety 

John Heal (named after its raiser), which 
first flowered in 1883, and, from its beauty 
and distinct appearance, attracted a great 
deal of attention. The flowers of this are of 
a rich rosv-carmine colour. Other kinds 
soon followed, but some of the earlier forms 
are now superseded, though John Heal st.ll 
holds its own. In addition to that variety 
the best of this section would include : 
Ensign, light carmine toned with scarlet, 
semi-double; Ideala, the dwarfest of this 
section, rarely exceeding 9 inches in height, 
and of compact habit. The flowers, each 
about a couple of inches across, are of a 
bright rosy-carmine tint, and freely pro¬ 
duced; Julius, soft pink, a very pleasing 
tint; the blossoms are larger than most of the 
others; Mrs. Heal, brilliant rose-earmine, 
shaded scarlet, one of the finest, of all; 
Wiinter Cheer, a semi-double flower of a 
bright carmine, almost scarlet tint; and 
Winter Perfection, bright, rose-pink, with 
a lighter centre, semi-double. The fine dis¬ 
play of these Begonias set lip each season by 
Messrs. Veitch at the winter meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Hoeirly has gained for 
them many admirers. 

Culture.— The above varieties flower, as 
stated, in early winter, after which Miry con¬ 
tinue to grow, and, as wiMi the typical B. 
socotrana, they, as spring advances, go to 
rest, or, in some instances, partially s?>. 
When in this slate the soil must not bo 
allowed to get parched up. otherwise the 
tubers will suffer. Then, in July, or the first 
half of August, the roots should be shaken 
entirely clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
When potted, a good posit ion in the green- 
liouso should be assigned them, and a little 
water given till they start into growth, when 
the supply, of course, must be increased. A 
winter* temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
will suit them well. 

Another hybrid of B. socotrana stands out 
as unquestionably tho most popular Begonia 
of to day. This is 

Gloire de Lorraine, raised by M. Lc 
moine, of Nancy, m 1891, and distributed m 
1893. The other parent was the little whde¬ 
flowered B. Dregei, a native of South Africa. 
Apart from being met with in almost every 
garden, Gloire de Lorraine is largely grown 
for market, being for sale during many 
months of the year. It has proved to be 
somew'hat sportive In'bli^raeter, for several 
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kinds have originated from it. Chief among 
them are : Caledonia, a white form, which 
at first was thought highly of, but it did 
not prove to be sufficiently robust in con- j 
stitution to bo generally grown ; Mrs. Leo¬ 
pold de Rothschild, flower larger and of ! 
a paler pink than tho type ; and Turn ford 
Hall, a blush-tinted variety equally robust 
with the ordinary form. Messrs. Veitch also 
grow under the name of Agatha a hybrid 
between B. socotrana and B. natalensis, 


young shoots will be quickly pushed out. ' 
When theso are about l£ inch in length they 
may bo taken off, dibbled into pots of sandy 
soil, and placed in a close propagating- 
case with a gentle bottom-heat. In this way 
the cuttings will root in two or three weeks, 
and when this takes place they must be re¬ 
moved from the propagating case and stood 
in a structure where a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. is kept up. After a few J 
days the cuttings may be potted singly into I 


Begonia Winter Cheer. 


which is a good deal in the way of Gloire de 
Lorraine, which needs somewhat different 
treatment from any of the others, the most 
successful method being to propagate from 
cuttings in the spring. The plants for the 
supply of cuttings ore those that have 
finished flowering in January or February 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. After 
this they are kept quiet aqd rather dr£ at 
the roots for two or thre( 
slightly hignbr fcempetfati 
creased amount of atmospl 


small pots, using u mixture of equal parts of 
loam and leaf mould, with a liberal sprink¬ 
ling of sand. In a good light position and a 
genial atmosphere they will make satisfactory 
progress, and when established the top of 
each plant may be pinched out in order to 
induce the formation of a bushy 


rougher. Throughout the summer they may 
have ordinary greenhouse treatment, being 
shaded from the brightest sunshine, and, as 
the pots get full of roots, a little liquid- 
manure occasionally will bo beneficial. If 
preferred, they may be shifted into 6 inch 
pots, but effective specimens can be grown 
in pots 5 inches in diameter, while they also 
do well in suspended baskets. 

Beside the different Begonias above enu¬ 
merated there aro many fibrous rooted kinds 
that flower during the winter; indeed, 
some of them bloom more or less continu¬ 
ously throughout the greater part of the 
year. Of tho numerous forms a brief 
selection is herewith given : — 

B. Carrier!. A free-growing, freely- 
branched kind, very effective as neat little 
bushes about 18 inches high. The small 
pure white flowers are borne almost con¬ 
tinuously. Before the introduction of 
Messrs. Veitch’s hybrids of B. socotrana 
and of B. Gloire de Lorraine this variety 
was largely grown. 

B. conch.«folia.— Tho leaves of this 
are decidedly handsome, being of a thick, 
massive character, ovate in shape, about 
6 inches long, and of a deep olive-green 
tint. The stem is short and creeping. 
The flower-scape, which reaches a height 
of 18 inches or thereabouts, is terminated 
by a corymb of pretty pink blossoms. It 
is little grown, but merits extended culti¬ 
vation. 

B. Gloire de Sceaux.—A beautiful 
variety, and one of the most popular 
winter-flowering kinds. It is of a stout, 
vigorous habit of growth, and forms a 
branching specimen from 12 feet to 5 feet, 
or even more, in height. The rich metallic 
green leaves are very handsome, while the 
flowers, which are borne in great profusion, 
are of a pleasing shade of deep pink. 

B. HERACLEIFOI.IA.— A stemless species, 
with long-stalked, much-lobed leaves, and 
very tall flower-scapes, each bearing a 
large bunch of pale rose-coloured flowers. 
Late winter and early spring aro its 
period of blooming. 

B. Lyncheana forms rather a tall stem, 
clothed with bright green leaves, while the 
flowers, borne in flattened clusters, are 
bright red. There are many hybrids be¬ 
tween this and B. seinperflorens which 
have almost superseded the original B. 
Lyncheana. 

B. manicata. —This forms a short stout 
stem, from which are produced long leaf¬ 
stalks that towards the upper part bear 
whorls of reddish, fleshy, scale-like hairs, 
while the blade of the leaf, which is 
prettily serrated, is of a smooth, shining 
green. The pink flowers, which are dis¬ 
posed in upright branching panicles, are 
individually small, but, from their 
numbers, produce a pleasing effect during 
the early months of the year. There is a 
striking variety of this known as aureo 
maculata, in which the leaves are irregu¬ 
larly blotched and marbled with golden 
yellow, sometimes to such an extent that 
the major portion of the leaf is of the latter 
hue. 

B. BEMPERFLORENB OIGANTEA CAR- 

minata. A hybrid between B. Lyncheana 
and B. semperflorens, forms a bold, freely- 
branched plant, with large clusters of car¬ 
mine-rose-coloured blossoms. Late winter 
and spring. 

Culture.— These fibrous-rooted kinds 
are evergreen in character, and do not 
need special treatment at any particular 
season of the year. Cuttings strike readily 
in the spring’months, and in ordinary pot¬ 
ting compost they grow away freely if 
treated the same as the rank and file of 
greenhouse plants. The old plants, too, may be 
kept over and grown on year after year, re¬ 
potting them, if necessary, when the flowering 
season is past. As the pots get full of roots 
these Begonias (particularly those that have 
not been repotted) are greatly benefited by an 
occasional dose of weak liquid-manure or a 


specimen. -- — ---- 

As soon as they recover from this stopping pinch of one of the many highly concentrated 
the young plants will be ready to shift into manures now so much used, heeding must 
pots inches or 5 inches in diameter, using i 
much the same kind of compost as before, j 
though, of course, it may be somewhat j 


l be discontinued bqfpr^, tbejflowers expand. A 
winter temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. will 

suit them well. UNIVERSITY X. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8* 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES . 

Cauliflower plants failing. On previous o.-ra- 
sions you have been good enough to give me valu¬ 
able information. May I trouble you again? 1 en¬ 
close a specimen of a Caulillower-plant, which you 
will observe has been attacked by a small maggot, 
one of which is still in the cavity of the root. Can 
you tell me what it is, and what I can do to destroy 
it, as 1 fear 1 shall lose, all my Cauliflowers, of 
which I have a uicc lot ?— Ajax. 

[The grubs attacking your Cauliflowers are 
those of the Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia bras¬ 
siere). You cannot kill them by means cf any 
insecticide without injuring the plants. 
When one of the plauts is attacked take it 
up with a spud or trowel, so as to remove as 
many of the grubs as possible, and then carry 
it away in some basket from which the grubs 
cannot drop, and burn it. It is of no use 
throwing the grubs into the rubbish heap, as 
they will probably come to perfection there 
just as they would if left in the ground. The 
holes made by removing the plants should be 
filled with freshly-burnt lime, and stirred 
into the adjoining soil to kill any grubs 
which may have been left behind. Strewing 
sand, or ashes, soaked in paraffin oil round 
newly-planted Cauliflowers, Cabbages, etc., 
may prevent the flies from laying their eggs 
on the roots of the plants.] 

Inserts on fruit-bushes.—I should be much 
obliged if you would name the enclosed insect, two of 
which 1 send, one dead and the other alive? I found 
them on the fruit-bushes. Are they destructive?— 
T. J. PitiLLirs. 

[The insects you sent are specimens of the 
“ Currant Clear-vving Moth ” (Sesia tipuli- 
formis). They are perfectly harmless in them¬ 
selves, but their caterpillars live in the stems 
and branches of the Currant-bushes, and feed 
on the pith, which, of course, sooner or later 
causes the death of the branch. When you 
find that one or more branches of a Currant- 
bush which otherwise appear perfectly 
healthy wither and die in an unaccountable 
manner this insect is in all probability the 
cause. The best remedy is to cut off the 
branch below where the caterpillar is, and 
burn it, or split it open, and kill the. pest. 
The moths are not very active, and may be 
caught in a butterfly-net. This insect is 
seldom so abundant as to be the cause of 
much injury.—G. S. S.] 

Sleeping disease in Tomatoes.— I am an 

amateur crowing Tomatoes on a small scale. This is 
my second year. My house is 10 feet- by 7 feet: 
span roof, 7 feet 6 inches to the ridge, 5 feet to the 
easing, and well ventilated. A fortnight ago one of 
my plants dropped over. It was apparently all 
right a few hours before. This afternoon another 
died in the same manner. It was ail right, as far 
as I could see, ut seven this morning. I am forward¬ 
ing you this last plant for your opinion, which 1 
vv.-nild be very pleased if you would answer in your 
paper. The soil is fairly damp, hut not wet. The 
remaining plants- twenty-eight in number—appear to 
be healthy, showing their seventh bunch of bloom. 
Both plants were apparently all right six hours 
before.—O’. M. 

[Your Tomatoes are suffering from what is 
known as the “ sleeping disease,” caused by 
a fungus (Fusariiim lvcopersici), the spores 
of which attack the delieale root hairs and 
rootlets of the plant, finally invading the 
whole of the roots and spreading up the 
stem. The treatment recommended is that 
directly a plant is seen to droop it should be 
pulled up and burned, the soil also in which 
it has been growing being removed and mixed 
with lime. Are your plants growing in the 
same soil as you had them in last year? If 
so this tends to disease, as Tomatoes to do 
well must have fresh soil every year.] 

The Codlin-moth.—I am sending you some 
Apples affected with insects. Please inform me what 
it b,* what is the remedy, if any; and how it may be 
prevented in the future?—E. 1*. 

[Your Apples have been attacked by the 
Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomonella). This 
cannot well be combated after the grubs are 
formed, but every maggot-eateu Apple should 
be at once collected and burned. In the 
winter spray the trees with the caustic alkali 
solution, the recipe for which is, if you only 
want a small quantify, to dissolve I lb. of 
caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
\ lb. of commercial potash (pearlash), mix ; 
well, and add enough water to make 5 gallons 
cf solution. Spray/H? trees welljwith this; 
when at rest, and tfce |*{r<| th:;lJhJeQnixture I 
does not touch the bffTff hands c^r ihe clothes. 1 


The caterpillars of the codlin-moth crawl up 
the stems of the trees in order to find a con¬ 
venient place to pass the winter, and bee; me 
chrysalides. Tie strips cf folded canvas < r 
sacking tightly round the stems about 11 feet 
from the ground. The strips should lie about 
a foot wide, and folded twice lengthwise. 
When in position the two free edges should 
be below, and the tie ns near the upper edge 
as possible. The caterpillars on making 
their way up the tree find these folds conve¬ 
nient shelters. The bands should he placed ! 
in position early in the summer, and be ex¬ 
amined every week, killing any insects that 
may be found hiding in thcni.J 

Mite in Malmaison Carnations. Can you (ell 

me what to do to prevent the pest by which the 
enclosed Carnation (Princess of Wales) has been 
attacked? This is not the only one that I have 
lost, and I am anxious to do all 1 can to prexent 
further damage. -B. C. R. 

[The “pest”—a very minute boring mite— 
is most difficult to reach. It usually enters 
the stem or branch, where it is forked, or, 
again, at the base of a leaf. Having gained 
access to the stem, the usual plan is to work | 
around the stem internally, and in its course 
severing the sap vessels, hence collapse of the 
portion attacked. Once inside nothing can 
reach them. A certain check is, we think, 
given by spraying the lower stems with 
Quassia solution, and in this wav making the 
stems distasteful. A better plan, as soon as 
the limb or branch is seen to be ailing, is to 
cut it away and burn it, taking care to cut 
right away to a living portion of the stem. 
In this way we have kept it in check for 
years.] 

Orange fungus on Roses.-1 should be much 
obliged if you could tell me in your next issue what 
is the matter with the enclosed Rose-leaves, and if 
there is any remedy? There was a good deal of it 
last season, and I had several inches of the surface- 
soil removed all over the Rose-beds, and a new top 
soil giveu. The disease has reappeared this year, 
otherwise the Rose-plants look very healthy, and 
will soon be in bloom.— Ir.NORAVl'S. 

[Your Roses have been attacked by what is 
known as orange-fungus. No real harm 
follows the appearance of this excepting the 
premature defoliation of the plants, which, of 
course, is a great drain on them. There is 
no remedy for it, hut in order to lessen its 
attack you should pick off the affected leaves 
and burn them, syringing the plants after¬ 
wards with snap and water, in which a hand¬ 
ful of sulphur has been mixed.] 

Scarlet Runrer leaves destroyed — I should 
be much obliged if you would be so good ns to give 
the reason lor this damage to my Scarlet Runner 
leaves? -Mrs. E. Bromi.f.y. 

[I expect that you will find that the leaves 
of vour Scarlet Runners are attacked by the 
“ Pea-weevil ” (Sitones lineal us). You should' 
examine the plants after dark, or quite late 
in the evening. If you use a light the beetles 
will probably fall to the ground as soon as it 
is thrown on them, so that a sheet or open 
umbrella should be placed under the plants. 
The weevil is of much the same colour as the 
soil, and about ^ of an inch in length. Please 
send up some more leaves, choosing those 
which are not quite so badly injured as those 
now sent.—G. S. S.] 

Insects attacking Roses. -Kindly name t be¬ 
en* iosed insects, and tell me how they can be de 
stroyed, as ordinary insecticide docs not seem to 
affect. them?—A. 

[The little brown insects that you find on 
your Roses, and of which you sent specimens, 
are the ordinary “ green-fly,” which have been 
attacked by a parasitic insect which laid its 
eggs in their bodies. The little grubs hatched 
from these eggs feed on the juices of the 
green-fly, whose bodies in consequence swell, 
and become hard and brown. In due course 
the little parasitic flies will emerge from 
these dead aphides, and seek others in which 
to lav their eggs. Without these and other 
insects which prey upon the aphides, we 
should not be able to grow any plants at all, 
as they increase so rapidly.— G. S. S.] 

Grubs at Iris-roots — I found round some Iris- 
roots quantities of cast skins of some larva, half 
emerging from tiie ground. Can you tell me if 
these can be some grub which eats the roots? I 
enclose a few. I have lately had road-scrapings 
added to the soil, ard wondered if these insects 
could be brought in with it? I should he glnd to 
know of some remedy? My Paeonirs often die in 
the same way.—C. H. B. 

[The “cast skins” that you found near 
your Irises are the empty chrysalis cases of a 


moth, probably those of the “Iris wainscot 
moth.” The road-scrapings you have used 
cannot have had anything to do with the 
presence of this insect, which, no doubt, ac¬ 
counts for the death of the Irises. I ran 
suggest no better remedy than picking out the 
caterpillars from among tne roots. No insec¬ 
ticide can be made to reach them. i'cu 
might try making round each plant two cr 
three holes, each about an inch-in diameter 
and a foot deep, pouring into each about a 
dessert-spoonful of bisulphide of carbon, which 
is a very inflammable and volatile liquid, 
and should be used with the greatest care, 
and at once closing the hole. The vapour of 
this fluid is very heavy, and will permeate 
the soil in all directions, destroying all 
animal life it comes into contact with.— 
G. S. S.] 

The Cabbage-fly.— Kindly inform me if the en¬ 
closed white small grubs are the same kind as those 
mentioned in Gardening, p. 210, of June lf.th? I 
enclose Broccoli-root up which they were boring. 
My Brx-coli was attacked last year, and some plants 
died off, but although all my plants seemed more 
or less at lacked, the majority outgrew’ the enemy 
under good cultivation.— V. Nowell Esticke. 

[The small white grubs which are destroy¬ 
ing your Broccoli roots are very different in¬ 
sects from the grubs of the daddy-long-legs 
mentioned on page 216 of Gardening. Those 
infesting your plants arc the grubs of a small 
fly, “The Cabbage fly” (Anthomyia radieum, 
or bra.ssicio), which is not unlike a small, 
rather attenuated, house fly. They are often 
introduced in rank farm manure. As soon 
as you find a plant begipning to fade the best 
way is to take it up with some of the sur¬ 
rounding soil, so that none of the grubs are 
left behind, and burn it, and then put a good 
handful of fresh lime at the bottom of the 
hole formed by taking up the plant, so that if 
any are left behind they may be killed. 
Watering with a strong solution of nitrate of 
soda, superphosphate, or lime water has at 
times been found very useful. A proper rota¬ 
tion of cropping is very necessary.—G. S. S.] 

Diseased Poppies. —What is the cause of the 
disease in this Oriental Poppy, and is there any 
remedy for it? Mine were attacked last year in the 
si, me way. K. C. T. 

[The Poppy stems were very much dried 
up when they reached me, and I could not 
make out that they were attacked by anv 
fungus or insect. If you would kindly send 
tip some more packed in a box, with a few 
leaves of some kiud to keep them moist, I 
will examine them, and let you know what I 
can find out.—G. S. S.] 

Malmaison Carnations unhealthy - 1 should 
bo glad G* know what causes Malmaison Carnations 
to turn vellow and spotty like Mm piece enclosed, 
and finally to wither as those leaves are doing? The 
plaids are in a roof house by themselves, and are 
growing and sending up strong dowering shoots, but. 
for the last, two months or so have shown this 
tendency. They were sprayed with a solution of 
carbonate of copper and ammonia last autumn to 
cure rust, which proved successful. They are grov.- 
in a mixture of loam, coarse sand, and old, well- 
rotted manure from a hot bed which I have used 
for years for them and found to answer well.— 

COTT\r.p;n. 

[We believe the so-called disease is but the 
evidence of a cultural error at some stage, 
and in the Malmaison class we look upon it 
rather as the outcome of over much water at 
the root. In this way the root-fibres cannot 
perform their usual functions, and a sick con¬ 
dition is set lip which is not at once apparent. 
Malmaisons require a perfectly drained soil, 
with comparatively little root moisture, and a 
rather dry condition overhead. Firm pot¬ 
ting and but little manure of any kind are 
best suited to the plants. If you have a fair 
number of plants you will do well not to pro¬ 
pagate from these sick ones. Indeed, we 
would discard them.] 

A chrysalis (L. O. U.).— The chrysalis that 
you enclosed is that of a medium-sized moth, 
but chrysalides, as a rule, are so much alike 
that without knowing something about the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it was found, and the 
caterpillar that formed it, it would be very 
rash to make any statement as to what the 
insect probably was. — G. S. S. 

Peach-leaves blistered.- In your issue of 
June 9th T see about Peach-leaves being blistered. I 
have found syringing with Sunlight-soap and water 
quite satisfactory if begun directly the blight 
shows itself and continued every evening for three 
wc The soap, seems to quite kill the blight, 

and tMe leave*!"do!Ihot al-Clarge and swollen as they 
do if kft. slope. T.he fc treeA-ip. a shprt time present 
a healthy appearance.- Alteryn. 
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ROSES. 

ROSA SINICA ANEMONE. 

The Roue world has not received such a 
marked novelty as this for some time. It is 
without doubt one of the loveliest single 
Roses we possess. The other day I measured 
several flowers, each 3J inches in diameter. 
When at its best the colour is a very bril- 


with this delightful Rose and Jersey Beauty, 
perhaps the next in general favour, and as 
they will both blossom together the combina¬ 
tion should be delightful. A third sort to 
mingle with them might be Morgenroth, in 
the way of Carmine Pillar, a less rampant 
variety than that good sort, and, if possible, 
more refined in colour, and with a very clear 
white eye. Yet another sort would be 
Joseph Billard, a lovely rich carmine Wichu- 


PREPARING FOR THE EXHIBITIONS. 
In order to win prizes there must be no want 
! of energy and application to detail. If the 
hints frequently given in these pages have 
been carried out amateurs should succeed, but 
much depends upon judgment. I have 
known exhibitors leave by far their best 
blooms at home, thinking they were not for- 
' ward enough, whilst at the show, especially 



Kosa sinica Anemone in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


liant rose-pink. The blossoms pale to silvery- 
blush with age, but at all times it is grand. 

It is a remarkable hybrid, being the result, 
I believe, of a cross between the Cherokee 
Rose (R. sinica) and a Tea Rose. The foliage 
is even more magnificent in the hybrid than 
in R. sinica, and all who know r this will 
admit that is saying a deal. Them, too, 

it is nearly evergreen, lasting 
glistening to the last \_evt tJtvrjdf Hurist- 
mas. Pillars should be made and>£3Hs filled 


raiana Rose, which I have received blooms 
of through the courtesy of MM. Barbier et 
Cie., the raisers. I believe this single 
variety will be a splendid companion to 
Jersey Beauty. How delightful these Roses 
are when grown upon tall stems, and allowed 
to droop down, or when allowed to clamber 
over a few old tree stumps. It would be pos¬ 
sible with the sorts I have named to make a 
most beautiful mass of single Roses for mid- 
1 June flowering. Rosa. 


if it has been a hot day, they have found the 
blooms they have taken collapse owing to 
their over-blown condition. The skill of the 
exhibitor is as much manifest in knowing just 
what flowers will be good when the judges 
view them as it is in cultivating the plnnts. 
I would strongly advise amateurs to have 
plenty of spare blooms with them, so as to 
make a good sefecttiaili foortihe show day. A 
deep hox with three hples in each end, and a 
cjose fi-ttihg lid,-should-lbe fixed'up with large 
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tubes screwed into the bottom, and the spare 
blooms placed therein. These tubes, holding 
as they do plenty of water, sustain the flowers 
admirably, only it should be jealously guarded 
on the railway. 1 have had the porters lift 
up my boxes iu the desperate luirry some of 
them ever Heem to be in, and turn them up¬ 
side down, the result being a nice shower bath 
for themselves and damaged blooms for me. 
The cutting of the flowers is best done before 
sunrise, but the flowers should be marked 
over night iu some way, as many an old 
bloom looks a real beauty when bathed in 
dew- iu the glorious summer mornings of ltose 
time. Of course, where a long journey has 
to be made the flowers must be cut over 
night, but never cut if possible before 6 p.m., 
and immediately the blooms are cut let them 
be put into water. About two days before 
the show the flowers should be tied. This 
tying is one of the modern inventions that 
seem indispensable. It was unknown to our 
fathers, but then they only exhibited great 
flat Roses, whereas we now want them conical. 
In tying select a time when the dew has dis¬ 
appeared. and when the bloom is dry. Take 
some wool for preference, although raffia may 
be used, and just tie up the centre of the 
flower; not the outer row of petals. Do not 
tie the flower tightly, but just enough to pre¬ 
vent the centre petals from unfolding. It is 
usual to make a double twist, then the wool 
will not slip. Do not tie in a knot or you 
will be sorry for it at the show. If you are 
living near an old exhibitor w’atch him tie a 
few. A little ocular demonstration beats all 
descriptive writing. 

Shading the flowers is another of the neces¬ 
sary items of Rose-growing. Little conical 
shades can be made with oiled calico on wire, 
and placed on sticks, and it is a pleasure to 
use such Shades. Failing these old straw 
hats, sunshades, etc., answer fairly well, hut 
I will leave it to the imagination of the reader 
what a Rose garden appears like when these 
things are employed. Many delicate blooms 
need shades to protect them from heavy dew 
and rain as much as from the sun. Tea Roses 
are much improved if when quite dry they are 
encased in paper, leaving the ends open. The 
frail petals are preserved considerably, and 
the bloom is also elongated. Another im¬ 
portant detail is 

The show box.-L et this be clean and 
some nice green Moss used, natural Moss, I 
mean, not the dyed stuff sometimes seen. I 
have observed Rose-boxes before now con¬ 
taining lovely blooms to be smeared in mud, 
and the beauty of the blossoms has been con¬ 
siderably lessened thereby. Then, again, 
show the blooms in the modern tube. This 
enables the flower to be supported in such a 
manner that it is shown to the very best 
advantage, being brought well above the 
Moss. The regulation sizes of the boxes 
should be obtained beforehand from the 
schedule. On arrival at the show ground do 
not rush at once into the usual oven like tent, 
but take your boxes to a cool, shady place, and 
there let them remain until the last moment 
possible. You can take time to examine the 
blooms. First of all re-water all tubes, as 
toe journey and the drinking capacity of the 
flower have half exhausted the supply. Be 
careful at the final examination to see that 
you have no duplicate blooms. This often 
happens at the last moment, and it will, of 
course, disqualify. 

Form and substance, also brightness of 
colour are the ideals to aim at. Fine examples 
of Mrs. John Laing, Mildred Grant, and 
Frau Karl Druschki are hard to beat. If pos¬ 
sible watch an old hand put up his blooms, 
also watch his samples. Much can be learnt 
in this way. See how- deftly he presses out 
the outer petals with a camel-hair brush, or 
how gently he unloosens the tie to allow the 
hloom to “grow” a little, replacing the tie 
till the last moment. It is quite amusing to 
watch the final struggle when the bell has 
rung to warn exhibitors to clear out for the 
judges. The lids must now be removed. 
Prior to this they are kept over the blooms, 
but slightly raised bv about au inch to admit 
air. The ties are then^iqken off. What a 
sight it is to see the Jovely -flowersi linfpld. 
Now is the testing tiifceJ of 


“ Druschki ” will but last, what a beauty it is, 
but will it? The centre is so soon opened, 
and then if this happens before the judges 
have been round, three points, perhaps, are 
lost. Do not rely too much upon flimsy Roses, 
but on substantial sorts, such as Marie 
Baumann, Bessie Brown, etc Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Bose Blush Rambler shedding its buds - 

1 have a Blush Rambler, which has made some 
.vlroriK growths, and is full of buds. Some of the 
leaves during this last week have turned yellow and 
dropped off. 1 have also a Mrs. John Laing, which 
looks healthy and has some ni«p buds, one of which 
lias been attacked by mildew during flic last two or 
three days, I shall be glad if you can gi\e me any 
reason for the above? (i. ||. Bryant. 

[Drought is undoubtedly the cause of the 
buds dropping, also of the foliage turning 
yellow. Give a good soaking with water at 
once, and again in three or four days. Mulch 
around the. roots with manure or dusty soil or 
road sweepings. Open out the growths to 
allow light and air lo circulate. The mildew 
upon your Mrs. John Laing is owing to the 
season. Rub the buds all over with flowers of 
sulphur. This Rose is much addicted to 
mildew upon the buds.] 

Pruning Boses for second crop of bloom — 

Woujd you kindly give, in an early number, hints on 
pruning and treatment of Roses to get a second 
erop of bloom? I have about fifty of the common 
garden kinds, but have little blossom after the first. 
They are two and three years planted, well mulched 
with manure. Soil light — James Leishman. 

[Pruning will not aid you much if your 
varieties are not of the perpetual flowering 
kinds. We do not advocate a very drastic 
pruning in the summer. What is usually 
done is to cut back the shoots that have 
blossomed to the first dormant eye. * The eye 
or hud is the little speck just at the base of 
each leaf stalk. Sometimes these start into 
growth before the blossom lias fallen, but you 
can cut past these to those eyes that are dor¬ 
mant. Where growth is very dense the shoots 
can with advantage he opened out, tying them 
to sticks, leaning slightly outward from the 
base of the shoots, so that you can induce 
the buds right nfc the base of the plants to 
start into growth. It is often from these 
lower shoots that the lu st autumnal bloom is 
obtained. Some extra long growths may he 
bent over arch-like, a plan that will induce 
these shoots to bloom as much as anything 
will. If these methods are not successful root 
out the plants and plant some good autumnal 
blooming Roses, of which there is now such a 
splendid assortment.] 

Bose Xme. Abel Chatenav falling.-I have a 
Hybrid Tea Rose Mine. Ahe! Chatenay. It is the 
second year of flowering, and the blooms come same 
as they did last year—viz., the buds swell nicely, 
when they are out full, unfold and look nice buds, but 
as soon as you go to pick them the petals all fall 
to the ground, leaving the seed-pod. Sometimes be¬ 
fore the hud unfolds you can pull it off, fully- 
formed, like lifting the lid off a saucepan. The 
foliage of the Rose is in good health, and 1 feed it 
once a week. Kindly let me know what is wrong 
with it V - K. Ton, SIMM. 

[Wo can only think that you have given 
the Rose-plants something they do not like, 
or the buds have been syringed with some¬ 
thing very deleterious to them. Buds of 
very double Roses will in a wet season often 
decay, as you say yours have done. but. this 
variety is one of the easiest to unfold with 
us. You do not say what you feed your 
Roses with. Perhaps the fault lies here. 
Chemical manures are very good servants, 
but bad masters, and we fear many Roses 
are injured by their injudicious use.] 

Rose Climbing Cramoi8ie-8uperieure_I 

am happy in having this in flower on a per¬ 
gola, and I have been comparing it with some 
of the new climbing Roses, such as Crimson 
and other Ramblers, and find it the best of 
the whole lot. We are so very apt to be at¬ 
tracted by new descriptions of things that 
people very often forget the good old things, 
aud plant many worse. It is a climbing form 
of the dwarf plant of the same name, and I do 
not know which is the better, but for colour 
and endurance there are none more distinct 
and beautiful. These in gardens are often 
very old, and in worn nut soil. Always secure 
these plants on their natural roots - >.r., not 
grafted or budded on any kind of stock, as so 
grown they never show their true form, and 
gradually perish.—F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE OBJECT OF A LATE JUNE RTOPPINO. 
j Few growers of exhibition Chrysanthemums 
j are aware that a late June stopping is an 
essential factor in successful culture, where 
plants have failed to produce the break natu¬ 
rally. Too often growers are disposed to 
| stop their plants in the spring, with the ob¬ 
ject of retaining second crown-buds. It is 
assumed when a March or April stopping 
takes place that the plants, of themselves, 
will naturally produce, first crown-buds, or 
what some growers term a natural break 
during the latter part of June, or the first 
| week in July at the latest ; but there are 
many instances where plants fail to do this. 
Iu such cases, and in order that the grower 
; may be able to utilise his plants, and secure 
good blooms iu time for the November shows, 

; it. is important that such plants bo pinched 
; during the closing days of June. We would 
j prefer that this stopping should be done he- 
J tween Juno “fitli and the end of the month, 

! being fully satisfied, after considerable ex- 
j perience, that plants stopped at this time, 

I and the first buds that subsequently develop 
retained, blooms of the very best kind will 
result from them. The plants that are 
pinched should be kept rather dry for a few 
days, as tfiis assists very materially in the 
development of fresh growths, and causes the 
portion of the shoot so manipulated to heal 
up all the more quickly. 

Watch very carefully the points of the 
shoots at this time, ns there is a disposition 
for both green-fly and black-fly to develop in 
great numbers. Their removal is very 
speedily carried out, however, if the affected 
parts be dusted with r Iobacco-powder. When 
once the plants have commenced to make 
new r growth water very carefully. On no 
account must the roots be allowed to get dry, 
otherwise it will most assuredly leave its mark 
on the blooms. When the watering has to 
he done souk the ball of soil thoroughly by 
giving two or three applications of clear 
water in succession, and in the late afternoon 
on hot days it, is a good plan to go over the 
whole collection, and give the plants a 
thorough syringing. A. R. II. 


Chrysanthemums second crown-buds.— 

The question of bud selection plays such au 
important part iu the cultivation of large ex¬ 
hibition blooms that the grower who desires 
to be successful must give considerable 
thought to this important matter. In the 
latter days of June the plants have to be care¬ 
fully watched. For instance, quite a large 
number of plants that were stopped or 
“ pinched ” during the later days of March 
and the first ten days of April should be pro¬ 
ducing their first crown-buds towards the 
dosing days of June. This is very important 
in all cases where it is proposed to retain 
second-crown buds, from which the large ex¬ 
hibition flowers are to be obtained. When 
the plants fail to produce their first crown- 
buds during the period just mentioned it is 
better to again stop the shoots, and take up 
the resulting growths to the next series of 
buds i.r., the second crown-buds which 
must, of course, be retained. By these means 
it is possible, to a very largo degree, at least, 
to ensure the development of the second 
crown-buds, at a date sufficiently early for 
the resulting flowers to be at their best in the 
early days of November. This is a distinct 
gain, and growers should make a careful 
note of this fact. There are other plants, 
too, that were propagated rather later than 
the majority, and on these some growers 
thought the first crown-bud would have to be 
retained, but this need not bo the case. 
Although these latter plants were stopped 
rather later than is desirable, they may, by 
being stopped again during the last week in 
June, be induced to produce the equivalent of 
a second crown-bud during August and at a 
suitable date during that month.—A. R. H. 


Index to Volume XXVII.—The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 8Id.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post Tree, 2s. for the tworp, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE FLAX LILIES (PHORMIUM). 
Among the many striking plants to which 
the term sub tropical is often applied must be 
included the Flax Lilies, although, strictly 
speaking, they are natives of a decidedly 
temperate clime—viz., New Zealand and are 
quite hardy in many districts, while in others 
it is only in an exceptionally severe winter 
that they are killed. The largest grower of 
them all, and the most generally met with, is 
the New Zealand Flax, 

Phormium ten ax , which forms a large 
tuft of erect, sword like leaves, in vigorous 
examples, each about 6 feet long and 5 inches 
or so in width. Apart from its ornamental 
features, it is of great economic value, for the 
leaves contain a strong Pibie, which is in de 
maud for rope-making, as it will, when 


to 10 feet, or even more. The scape itself is 
nearly erect, and the flowers are borne up¬ 
right. in small panicles, disposed alternately 
on the upper half of the stem. The effect of 
a large clump with several flower-scapes de¬ 
veloped at the same time is, ns may be 
imagined, a striking feature in the garden. 
There is a considerable amount of individual 
variation in the New Zealand Flax, some 
forms being of larger growth than others, 
while the colouring ( f the leaf also varies. 
Well marked varieties possessing distinctive 
names are purpureum, in which the foliage 
is of a reddish purple hue; variegatum, the 
leaves of which are freely striped with yel¬ 
low ; and Veitchianum, a very distinct form, 
with shorter and narrower leaves very stiffly 
disposed. They are variegated with long 
stripes of a eVeamy tint, extending the entire 
length of the leaf. It is said to have been 
introduced in 17U8. The second species to 


Phormium Cookianum (sj n. P. Colensoi). From a photograph in the gardens at Olhn^ton House, Worthing. 


worked up, stand a considerable strain. To 
be seen at its best it needs a good loamy soil, 
with a liberal supply of moisture, and, where 
quite hardy, it is particularly striking in 
proximity to water, while in colder districts, 
if grown in large pots or tubs, it is very effec¬ 
tive when associated with other plants in the 
conservatory or greenhouse, or in summer 
placed out in prominent positions in the gar¬ 
den. For this purpose its fairly hardy nature 
and the firm, leathery texture of the leaves 
stand it in good stead. In the London parks, 
where so many different plants are kept under 
glass in winter and placed outside during the 
summer months, this Phormium is always to 
be found, owing to its distinctive character 
and other desirable qualities. In planting 
it out a fairly sheltered spot should be 
chosen, for it is more affected by harsh, strong 
winds than actual frost. The flowers, which 
are of a reddish hue, are not particularly 
striking individually, but tb-e^nanner in wdiich 
they are borne .renders ttfem n tkiaplbl>. 

for the flower-spike reachVaJJ Kerght oSQjfcet 


cultivation at Kow, and has been figured in 
the Botanical Magazine. This was described 
by Sir Joseph Hooker at the time it was 
illustrated in the just mentioned publication 
(1888) as differing from the other species in 
the flatter, flaccid, recurved, pale green, un¬ 
bordered leaves, with, at ail early age, fis¬ 
sured tips, which are rolled back so that their 
tips reach to the ground. This species was 
collected by Robert Gunn, F.R.S., of Tas¬ 
mania, during a commission to New Zealand 
in 1864, but the first recorded instance of its 
flowering here was, I believe, when figured as 
above.staLd. The flower-scape of the speci¬ 
men was f> feet in height, and the flowers 
yellow and green, with red stamens. X. 


he mentioned is a smaller grower than the 
preceding, but it is in every way equally de¬ 
sirable. Botanical authorities give us the 
correct name 

Phormium Cookianum. but it is far more 
generally met with as P. Colensoi, while 
another synonym is P. Fcsterianum. The 
noble appearance of a fine tuft of this species 
is well shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, where it is seen growing in the open 
ground with congenial surroundings. A 
marked difference between this and the pre¬ 
vious species is that in P. tenax the extreme 
tips of the leaves are almost invariably split, 
whereas in P. Cookianum this seldom hap 
pens. There is a variety known generally in 
gardens as P. Colensoi variegatum, in which 
the leaves are edged with cveamv-white. This 
is particularly effective under glass. As in 
other matters, the flower scapes of this 
species are less in stature than those of 
P. tenax, while the individual blooms are 
yellowish. 

A third and very little-known species is in 


SWEET PEAS. SEASONABLE WORK. 
My plants are just coming into blossom, and 
they now require more than ordinary looking 
after. The growths are very strong, 
and in many instances are breaking 
away from the spriggy stakes inserted 
for their support, so much so, in fact, 
that unless means are taken at once to 
place them under control there may bo 
a loss of many valuable grow ths in con 
sequence, i have adopted the usual 
method of going over the clumps and 
rows also, and lightly looping or tying 
the haulm to these stakes, observing 
the rule when doing this to keep the 
growths on the outside of the stakes. 
By these means the tightly clinging 
tendrils fasten on to the stakes imme¬ 
diately adjoining them, and in this way 
maintain the growths in their proper 
position. 

In many instances it will be found 
that the growths and tendrils have be¬ 
come somewhat entangled, and to dis¬ 
engage these the greatest care must be 
exercised. Take one shoot at a time, 
nnd carefully unfasten any growths 
that are suffering from neglect, and 
when they are disengaged put a stout 
piece of raffia round each one in turn, 
and loop it to the most convenient 
spriggy stake adjoining them. This 
will take some time, but if the beauty 
of the clump or row of Sweet Peas is to 
be preserved it is very necessary that 
the foundation of such good plants be 
now taken in hand. This tying cr 
looping of the growth? should be 
carried on from time to time, and as 
growth is very rapid at this season 
readers will at once appreciate the 
need for constantly examining the 
plants. The blooms should be gath¬ 
ered each day, and no better time for 
this can bo chosen than the early 
morning. 1 make it a rule to go over 
the plants each morning, and spikes on 
which two cr three blooms are fully or 
partially developed are detached with 
scissors, using the latter because it 
prevents any strain upon the haulm, 
which is sometimes felt when a some¬ 
what blunt knife is used. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that if the spent 
blossoms are allowed to develop suffi¬ 
ciently long for seed pods to form, the 
plants immediately begin to deteriorate, and 
their blossoming is thus brought to a premature 
conclusion. It is a good plan to hoe between 
the plants pretty regularly. 1 do it at least 
once a week. By this means weeds are kept 
under, the soil is aerated, and better able to 
take up the copious applications of water 
and manure water which have to he given 
during periods of dry nnd warm weather. It 
is a good rule to draw the soil round about 
the base of the plants, forming a bnsin-like 
cavity into which water can he conveniently 
poured. If this he ignored much of the 
w’ater that is applied may he lost, and the 
more frequent, use of the water can neces¬ 
sary. If possible, let the water be applied in 
the late afternoon or early evening in prefer¬ 
ence to any other time. If planted in clumps 
I prefer to give in the first instance half-a- 
gallon of clear water to each one, and subse¬ 
quently, assuming the plants have attained 
fairly large proportions, to follow this an 
hour or two afterwards \fcith an application 
of manur,e*w l &lji*. Bojth naiip^l -^anures 
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and those of a concentrated nature may be 
used for Sweet Peas, and should be given 
according to the usual directions. The same 
rule should apply when the plants are grown 
in rows, giving the plants copious applica¬ 
tions of clear water, following this with 
manure water later. 

In hot weather it is a good plan also to 
mulch round about the base of the plants. 
Any well-rotted manure broken up finely will 
answer. D. B. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hops mildewed.— Kindly tell me what this is that 
has covered two plants of Hops, grown as a screen in 
my garden? I have syringed hard with Quassia and 
soft-soap, with no apparent result. The blight keeps 
only to the Hops, as a Honeysuckle next to them is 
not affected in the least. Can 1 do anything to stop 
it? I am very anxious not to pull them up, as they 
have just formed the screen I aimed at in planting 
them where they are.—C. H. W. 

[Your Hops have been attacked by mildew, 
and they are in such a condition that we fear 
little can be done to rid them of it. You 
might try dissolving an ounce of potassium in 
two pints of hot water, then adding enough 
water to make 2£ gallons. Syringe the 
plants well with this, taking care to wet 
every part. Next season on the first appear¬ 
ance of the fungus adopt the above remedy.] 
The Zeeland Poppy (I’apavcr nudicaule).— Will 
you kindly say if alpine Foppies sown now will 
flower next year, and the treatment required? Will 
it stand the winter outdoors, and what position do 
the plants require?—B ristol. 

[We are supposing this is the Poppy you 
mean. Sow the seeds now in a box, and 
stand in a cold frame, pricking the seedlings 
out into a frame or another box, and when 
well rooted planting out early in the autumn 
in their flowering quarters.] 

The flowering of Dahlias.— Would you kindly 
tell me through your valuable paper if it is right to 
allow Dahlias to flower while in growth? I thought, 
perhaps, it might take the strength out of the plants. 
During the last few- days in my garden they have 
begun to show' flowers, and have many buds. They 
were new plants last year, and the bed contains 
many very good varieties. When, and flow often 
should Dahlias be watered? Is there any special 
treatment to encourage perfect blooming? I have 
learnt such a great deal from Gardening, and shall 
be so pleased if you would be so kind as to give me 
the information l ask. — Ignoramus. 

[Whether Dahlia-plants should be allowed 
to carry flowers whilst in a young growing 
state is a matter for the grower, but if it be 
desired that the plants become quite strong 
before they jlower. then it is best to pinch 
out all blooms until, say. the end of July, as 
Dahlias do flower best during August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October. Even then it is well to 
keep the plants moderately thinned if good 
flowers are wanted, cutting out small 
branches when they become too thick. As to 
watering, Dahlias during hot, dry weather 
like a sprinkling overhead every evening, 
and a good soaking of water at least once a 
week. The placing of a mulch of long 
manure about over the roots helps to retain 
moisture and assists growth. Tie out the 
main branches thinly to stout stakes.] 
Raising Calceolarias. -What, is the time and 
method of sowing Calceolaria seeds to bloom in the 
spring?—A. B. Cave. 

[For early spring flowering the seed may be 
sown early in July. A frame or a hand-glass 
under a north wall is as good a place as any 
for raising the seed, and also for growing on 
the young plants. Later on, when the sun 
is less powerful, the plants will be all the 
better in a more exposed position. During 
rowth the cooler they can be kept the 
etter, so long as the thermometer does not 
fall down to freezing point.] 

Calceolarias failing —For the last three years 
I have found my ordinary bedding Calceolarias go 
black just at the surface of the ground, and die 
off after having been planted out about three weeks. 
Some of them flourish well, but quite the majority 
die off. A change of cuttings has been obtained 
frem neighbours, as one thought continuing the 
same strain might have caused it. If you could 
suggest a cause and remedy it would greatly oblige.— 
T. P. Caldicott. 

[The disease that has killed your Calceo¬ 
larias in the way described is of a fungoid 
character, the seat of which is mainly in the 
bark at or about the collar. The only 
remedy is change of soil, with cool treatment 
in winter in order to secure strong, healthy 
plants to turn out iiyspfing. In a few words, 
grow jtjie plants hamiiy difr w.'tffjgppd balls, 
plant carefully ftncVef^Tv" so asijtoMet the 


plants get established before the weather gets 
too hot, water thoroughly once or twice, and 
mulch thickly.] 

Foxgloves In odd corners.- In a recent 
issue a correspondent pleaded for the use of 
Foxgloves in odd corners. I am sending you 
a photograph I have just had taken of a 
corner where I have let the Foxgloves have 
their own way. The effect is much admired, 
as in the suburbs the gardens are generally 
rather formal.— Ilus in Urbe. 

[Unfortunately the photograph was not 
clear enough for reproduction.—E d.] 
Antirrhinums. —If there is any advantage 
to be gained in trying to keep old plants of 
Antirrhinums through the winter it surely is 
because they bloom somewhat in advance of 
those raised from seed sown in the spring. 

I have been struck with the fact that these 
old-fashioned things need much less atten¬ 
tion than many other plants, and yield de¬ 
lightful spikes of bloom. Some that I have 
on a rockery, and which have been planted a 
year or two, are now in bloom as I pen these 
lines, whereas the seedlings will be a few 
weeks before flowers show. It is a mystery 
to me how the plants on the rockery referred 
to get support to carry the blooms, for they 
are in very little soil, and poor at that, but 
probably the roots find the coolness of the 
rocks and stones to their liking. The old 
plants now giving so good an account of 
themselves were raised from seeds which 
were sown in the crevices of the stones in 
little soil, and forcibly demonstrate that 
some subjects will thrive often in most un¬ 
expected quarters. But as annuals these 
very attractive plants are to be recommended 
for a garden, and if given liberal treatment 
will reward one with spikes of bloom for 
many weeks in succession. They aro ex¬ 
tremely useful for bedding, and a group J 
saw last, summer on a lawn, each being care¬ 
fully staked, were in fine condition long after 
Ten-week Stocks on a neighbouring bed had 
ceased to bloom. It is not altogether neces¬ 
sary to raise seed in heat, for they will do 
just as well in a cold frame; in fact, it not 
infrequently happens that some of the best 
flowering plants are those which are self 
sown, for once let a plant go to seed and it 
is almost certain to shed some of its seed, 
the result being a number of seedlings in the 
place the following spring. As rock plants 
they are some of the most useful we can 
have. — VVoodbastwil’K. 

Achillea The Pearl.- This can always be 
counted upon to bloom well when July 
conies, and its small white blossoms, which 
arc borne in clusters, are very effective when 
cut and arranged in vases with a little 
greenery. Like many other hardy things, it 
is a plant that needs division periodically, 
because it is ft rapid grower, and soon takes 
up more space than is allotted it. It does 
well in any good soil, and should be grown by 
all who care for neat white blossoms.- 
Townsman. 

Annual Larkspurs.- That the perennial 
forms of Larkspurs aro very effective as back 
row border plants, and for the margin of 
shrubberies, is well known, but there are 
many who have to plead their inability to 
grow them satisfactorily in small gardens, 
owing to want of room. To all such the 
annual forms, which are so very useful for 
beds and borders, ought certainly to appeal, 
for they possess many soft shades of colour, 
and when planted in groups cannot fail to 
call forth admiration. As to their lasting 
qualities, I think these are well known bv 
those who have given them a trial, and I 
venture to predict that if those who have up 
to now failed to grow them would take them 
in hand they would not be disappointed, for 
they are not over fastidious as to soil, if only 
the situation is sunny and open, and the soil 
fairly rich.— Leahurst. 

Helichrysums. —These useful annuals are 
grown largely, but often yield poor results 
owing to lack of attention at the time the 
plants bloom. All who value blossoms for 
winter decoration for vases, baskets, etc., 
should make a point of cutting the blossoms 
when half expanded, and not permit them to 
go beyond that stage, as to do so results in 
the seedy centres dropping out in the process 


of drying. It does not matter how much of 
the stalk is cut, as it is quite immaterial, in¬ 
asmuch as it is of no service, being brittle 
and dry. When the flowers are wanted for 
winter each should be wired, and then 
made up into bouquets, etc. Two most use¬ 
ful adjuncts to a basket of Helichrysums are 
the sprays of Oypsophila paniculata and 
Statice, both of which aro ready for cutting 
in August. Helichrysums will thrive in 
almost any soil, provided it he fairly deep 
and moist, and delight in a sunny situation. 
Those who have not the opportunity of pro¬ 
curing fresh cut flowers will find these half- 
hardy annuals so often designated “ Everlast¬ 
ing Daisies ” very good substitutes.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Common Primroses. — Wherever Prim¬ 
roses are grown, be it in the garden or in 
their natural state in the hedgerow cr 
meadow, there are to be found at this time of 
the year immense numbers of seedlings. 
These if looked after now, and planted out in 
good soil, will bloom abundantly another 
season. There are often places in the garden 
where it is a difficult matter to get things to 
grow, and one of these is under a hedge or 
wall. Under such circumstances Primroses, 
if planted in a little well-manured soil, will 
give a good account of themselves another 
year by blooming not only plentifully, but 
will yield flowers of good quality.— Wood- 
bastwick. 

Remnants of seed boxes.- In almost all 
establishments, however small, there are to 
be found after bedding-out time a number of 
plants which are not always used to the best 
advantage; -in fact, it not infrequently 
happens that small things left in boxes are 
likely to get neglected, not because they are 
inferior in quality to those planted out, but 
owing to their not quite reaching the size 
needed they are discarded. It is the small 
plants the remnants of seed beds and boxes 
- that often turn out the best if only they are 
given a little extra care for a short time, and 
such things as Asters, Zinnias, Phloxes, An¬ 
tirrhinums, etc.. Zonal and Ivy leaved 
Pelargoniums, however small, if sent back to 
the greenhouse for a little while will come in 
most useful for the filling of vases, window- 
boxes, baskets, and the like, even if some of 
them do not prove useful to fill gaps caused 
by failures in beds and borders.— Derby. 

Mignonette. It is always a delight to have 
about one flowers so fragrant as Mignonette, 
and this old favourite is welcome at any time 
of the year. With a view to having fresh 
blossoms in the autumn it is desirable to sow 
at. once a few seeds in 6 inch pots of loam and 
leaf-mould and rotted manure, the whole 
being passed through a sieve, and when the 
seedlings appear to discard all but the two 
best. The pots should be placed in a cold 
frame having a north or west aspect, and re¬ 
moved indoors about the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, when in a warm house blooms may 
reasonably be anticipated up to Christmas. 
This is a much better system than attempting 
to lift out of the garden in the autumn old 
plants which have spent themselves. But 
apart from this, Mignonette does not, as a 
rule, bear transplanting. Of the several good 
sorts in cultivation Machet and Miles’ Hybrid 
Spiral are two of the best.- F. W. D. 

Double Rockets.— If for no other reason 
than because of its delicate fragrance, I 
think the old white double Rocket is worth 
retaining in the garden, but it is of com¬ 
paratively dwarf habit, and its blossoms are 
borne in profusion. The fact, however, has 
to be admitted that while other plants one 
could mention are best left undisturbed for 
several years, the double white Rocket is an 
exception, and to retain it at all one has to 
see that every other year at least it is taken 
up and replanted. To neglect this is to 
court failure, and those who have plants of 
this favourite should not forget this simple 
detail. Double Rockets may be struck from 
cuttings if placed in soil with a good propor¬ 
tion of sand, and kept close for a few days, 
but the failure to retain old plants in a 
garden is owing to non-shifting, and this is 
not altogether a matter for surprise, for often 
the plants d f d jibt : seem large enough to re- 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM OERSTEDT. 

This dwarf growing species is a native of I 
Costa Rica, where it grows oil high slopes 
and crests at 7.000 feet to 9,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, and was first discovered by M. Warsce- 
wicz in 1848. The plant in its native habitat 
is generally found on low Moss-covered 
trees, exposed all the year round to frequent 
tempests, and where dense fogs occur daily, 
which keep the Moss, amongst which it 
grows, constantly moist. Under our artificial 
treatment the plant succeeds best when sus¬ 
pended from the roof in the Odontoglossuin 
house. It should be grown in shallow pans, 
with but very little material about the roots. 
The compost should consist of fibrous peat 
mid Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, and 
during active growth be well supplied with 
water, which must be gradually reduced in 
amount when the small pseudo bulbs are fully 
made up, but not entirely withheld, the com¬ 
post kept just moist even when the plant is 
at rest. Well bloomed tufts of this pretty 
species form lovely objects in the cool house 
during the winter months. The peduncle 
bears one or two flowers, which are pure 


• CUCUMBERS. 

At present there is growing in a low span- 
house in the gardens of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society at Wisley one plant each of 
forty so-called varieties of Cucumbers, but it 
w r ould puzzle anyone to tell in what respect 
many differ from each other. The plants have 
fruited from the main stems, the fruits 
have been cut, and new growth on side or 
lateral shoots is to follow with a second, and 
possibly a better, crop still. To understand 
Cucumber culture fully it is needful to see 
how it is conducted in market nurseries, 
where fruits are grown by thousands, and 
the weekly cuttings run to several tons. In 
such places immense quantities of fruits are 
got from plants growing in a minimum of 
soil, composed of good strong, turfy loam, 
such as Cucumbers delight in. Water, both 
pure and in the form of liquid-manure, is 
given freely, so also are dry artificial manures, 
but roots are always near the surface, and, 
therefore, easily fed. Cucumbers being so 
largely composed of water need ample root 
moisture to both generate rapid fruit growth 
and ample leaf growth. In such cases fruits 


fruits and plants. Many of the finest crops 
of Tomatoes I have seen were on plants that 
had scarcely a leaf removed. These were 
growing under advantageous conditions, and 
were given proper root treatment. No one 
appreciates colour in Tomatoes more than I 
do, and I have tried many methods to ob¬ 
tain this. 1 generally begin gathering at the 
end of May. These are obtained from 
plants growing in boxes on a high shelf at the 
back of a vinery. This shelf is about 3 feet 
from the glass, and with 3 feet of dead wall 
at the back of them. When the plants reach 
the top they are trained down the wires of the 
trellis, and meet the Vines, where they are 
stopped. I have them in this state now 
(middle of June), thus it will be seen that 
there is a canopy of foliage above, so that the 
fruit cannot obtain any sun. I have abun¬ 
dance of highly coloured fruit on these plants, 
thus showing that the colour is not due to the 
sun. 

I may illustrate this further by plants I 
grow every year at the foot of an Apricot 
wall. I have often observed that where 
fruit was shaded by the leafage of the 
Tomatoes and Apricots it escaped frost and 
took on n fine colour. Yellow fruited Toma¬ 
toes, like Muscat Grapes, appear to put on an 



Oilontoglossum Ocrstedi. From n photograph in Sir Trevor I.awrence’8 garden at thirford Lodge, Dorking. 


are cut as fast as they become marketable. 
Rather diverse results may be semi where Cu¬ 
cumbers are grown for seed production. Even 
then the plants have limited root run, but 
get ample warmth and feeding. The flowers 
are fertilised, and in a week or two fruits 
often of great length hang very thickly, and 
it is often a matter for wonder how plants can 
carry so many to perfection. A. I). 


orange or golden tint by being exposed to the 
sun, while red kinds seem to resemble Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, colouring best under a 
good thick leafage. It may be said that the 
flavour of Tomatoes would be higher if the 
fruits were exposed to the sun. This may 
be so. I am hoping to prove this, and should 
like to have the opinion of readers on this 
point. J. Crook. 


white, with the callus of the lip and disc 
orange-yellow, with a few red spots. 


A new Ten-week Stock.— One of the finest 
introductions of recent time in white-flowered 
Ten-w'eek Stocks that have come under my 
notice is Carter’s Monarch, the individual 
pips of which are so large, full, and perfect, 
and the spikes of correspondingly giant 
stature, as to create an impression on the 
mind of the most casual observer. For cut¬ 
ting this Stock should have a good future. It 
is my intention to grow it as a winter-bloom¬ 
ing plant, believing its vigorous constitution 
will amply justify the attempt. It belongs to 
the Ten-week section.— W. Stkugnell, Rood 
Ashton , Trowbridye. 

[Certainly the finest Ten-week Stock we 
have seen, the individual pips as large as a 
half-crown, and perfectly double, with a long 
footstalk, thus fitting them well for wreath¬ 
making, etc. The spikes, with many unde¬ 
veloped flow'ers, w’ere about 15 inches long, 
the blooms forming a pure white pyramid.] 

Green-flv on Roses (Jessamine ).—Syringing the 
lants is the best way to destroy green-fly. Soak 

lb. of Quassia chips in 1 gallon of water for two 
or three hears, then put it on the fire till it boils. 
Let it simmer for at least twelve hours, strain off, 
and add 5 oz. of soft-soap, mixing it well with the 
Quassia extract. Add 5 gallomToTrwater, and (cijinge 
the Roses well with the mlxturej tta'un xfflu eji 1k> 
thoroughly wttirrefy part o fahel flialt- V Lv. 


COLOUR IN TOMATOES. 

Many people are under the impression that 
Tomatoes will not colour unless they are ex¬ 
posed to the sun. This is a fallacy, and 
after several years’ close observation I con¬ 
sider they are quite as highly coloured in 
shade as when in the sun. By planting 
Tomatoes in warm sunny positions you 
harden the leaves and stems of the plant, and 
thus induce fruitfulness. Everyone knows 
the Tomato is a heat-loving subject, and 
good results cannot be had from plants that 
have big, coarse leafage, obtained by high 
feeding, shade, and moisture. I am aware 
Tomatoes are often defoliated to a great ex¬ 
tent in autumn in order to impart colour, but 
I have great doubts on this point, although 
I do so to a limited extent, to admit air and 
light, which assist in reducing disease and 
increasing the size of fruit. Reducing the 
leafage too much is very injurious to the 


FRENCH BEANS IN BOXES VERSUS 
POTS. 

Beans are most useful at any season of the 
year, especially during the spring, seeing few 
tender vegetables at this season can be ob¬ 
tained from the open garden. In many 
gardens the greatest difficulty is where to 
grow them, as they take up much room and 
labour if they are grown in pots, especially 
where they are wanted tw T o or three times a 
week. Some years ago I resolved to try 
growing them in boxes, and the results being 
so satisfactory I should not care to adopt pot 
culture again. I venture to say that anyone 
that adopts box culture, giving proper atten¬ 
tion, will agree with me. I am aware Beans 
are needed in some establishments continu¬ 
ally, and it is during the last and first six 
weeks of the year when the greatest difficulty 
exists. My demand dopspnoi begin till Feb¬ 
ruary, and Usqw during December in shallow 
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boxes, placing them in warmth. When the 
seeds germinate I place them on a shelf near 
the glass in a warm house, where they remain 
till the fruit is gathered. Treated thus I 
have obtained good Beans in less than sixty 
days, the kind being Early Wonder. I keep 
the supply up by sowing according to the de¬ 
mand, and now (middle of June) I have an 
abundant supply from boxes standing in a 
cold Peach house on the border near the light. 
Boxes have many advantages over pots, in 
that more produce can be obtained from the 
same space with less labour. It. is astonish¬ 
ing the results that can be had from a very 
restricted root-space if good soil is used with 
frequent change of food. J. Crook. 


DISCOVERY POTATO. j 

Among the varieties of Potatoes that were i 
boomed a few years ago, and sent out at pro¬ 
hibitive prices, was the one above named. I 
did not invest in any of them, but this season, 
finding Discovery was down to what I still re¬ 
gard as a fancy price—viz., 15s. 6d. per cwt. 
—I had one bushel, and instructions as to i 
wide planting on account of its very vigorous 
habit were strictly followed, 3 feet being 
allowed between the rows. One foot would 
be nearer the mark, as it is far and away the 
weakest grower 1 have, the haulm being little j 
thicker than a straw, with no sign of strength¬ 
ening, and if there is no improvement 1 am 
doubtful if I shall get the seed back. There 
is nothing wrong with the ground, as Puritan 
and Up-to-date on the same quarter are very 
healthy and vigorous. Do these new varieties 
want special treatment? (Jrowers who have 
tried them please advise. Until further in¬ 
formation is to hand I shall look askance for 
the future on high-priced varieties. Aprooos 
of Potatoes 1 may note that owing to weather 
experienced nearly all through the spring of 
1906 it has been a little difficult this season 
to avoid a break between the frame and out¬ 
door Potatoes, but 1 have just managed it. 
May Queen, in rny opinion the quickest and 
best for forcing, is just over in the frames, 
and today (June 1 Hth) I start a south border 
of Early Puritan, over which, as soon as the 
haulm was through the ground (the nights 
being so treacherous) a rough and ready 
frame work was placed to support some 
dressed co\ers. K. BURREI.L 


AUTUMN SOWN BIMAD BEANS. 

Art in the case of Peas, there is a desire for 
the first gathering of this popular spring 
vegetable, and to gain these ends some go the 
length of sowing seeds in pots, forwarding 
them under glass ready for planting at the 
earliest opportunity* By these means ctr 
tainly some days may be gained, but could 
we only be assured of reasonably normal 
weather in winter better results can be had 
from an autumn sowing. The past, winter | 
was not abnormally severe ; indeed, there 
were few oceasions when the thermometer in¬ 
dicated 20 degrees of frost, thus autumn-sown 
Beaus came through the season of short days , 
very well. 1 have only grown the well-known 
Seville Longpod for this early spring j 
gathering, ami certainly do not find a better. 
The pods of this are of good size, freely 
borne, and the seed of a character that can 
not do other than please. True, the autumn 
sowing of any kind of seed is treated on 
chance lines. There cannot be any certainty 
of result, because there are so many forms of 
hindrance which may intervene at one time 
or another. Despite this, the risk is well 
worth the outlay, when, as this year, the crop 
matures many days in advance of the ordinary 
spring sowing. By the first week in June I 
was busy gathering good-sized pods of Broad 
Beans, while the earliest spring lot was only 
flowering. It will he well remembered, too. 
how unsuitable was the weather as affecting 
the progress of this or any other advancing 
crop this past spring, though, presumably, 
we get few’ years when our springs are con¬ 
tinuously genial. Often a growing period in i 
early spring ends disastrously Inter in nip- j 
ping frosts. It is, indeed, rare for the garden 
to escape frost visitsome pencil of the I 

springV** or j 

tree blossom adv^uXmlj'-m gSSfcniV- The I 


present year will not soon lose its record of 
frost and chilling winds, and their influences 
I on vegetation generally. W. S. 4 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Cabbages and I*ettuces rotting— My Cab¬ 
bages and Lettuces are always spoiled by rot ti n 
leaves in the hearts, whether tied in or not. Can 
you suggest a remedy? .Situation open, soil light, 
well manured, on grav>l.— J \s. Leisumvn 

fit is such an unusual circmmJunce f*.,r the 
inner leaves of Cabbages and 1.el lin es to rot 
or decay in the manner you sav yours do, tliat 
it would seem as if there were some local 
cause. If there bo in the locality any ob¬ 
noxious gases they may he the cause', but 
admit of no remedy. If the cause be some 
fungus or other disease in the soil your best 
course will be to dress it freely with lime 
next autumn, when timropped/ Put down I 
heaps of of a bushel to each rod of j 
ground, cast some soil over them, and if dry j 
gently water. The lime will soon slack, and 
may be spread evenly and at once dug in. If j 
these remedies do not answer the evil must j 
be in the air.J ! 

A good early Onion. —When the supply of 
old Onions is over the value of any kinds 
that bulb quickly is appreciated, especially 
where there is'a daily demand. For several 
seasons I have grown White Italian Tripoli, 
and can recommend it. 1 sow it at the same 
time as Rocca, hut it comes into use mere ! 
quickly, growing rapidly. Many years ago 
White Queen was much sought after, and it 
is still good for pickling. The kind under 
notice being larger and of the same nice white 
colour, is to he preferred, hi early June the j 
supply of good vegetables is nolle loo large, j 
and tin’s being so tender w in n cooked, makes 
it most useful for stewing, etc. This week 
(mid .June) 1 had some conked, the flavour 
being soft and mild, and not in the least like 
that, of the old bulbs. It is strange more 
people do not grow this. Jt is unwise to m.w 
it too early in aut umn, or on very rich soil, as 
this produces soft growth, which suffers in 
winter. J. C. I*’. 

Asparagus Kale. With spring Cabbages 
later than usual iu coming into use, the \nlue 
of this well known hardy and iinteli appre- 
ciat.-d Kale Ims in mii^eqiienre been consider¬ 
ably eiiliam i d this spring. A large breadth 
lias been in full cut for some t inn*- past. This 
has yielded a gn at quantity of tender sprouts, 
and the plants are now only exhibiting signs 
of running to seed. It is a naturally late 
variety, forming a tine sue, essioii to other 
sorts, and it remains iu use over a long period. 
Many make the mistake of sowing the seed 
too early. 1 find the soonil week iu May 
quite soon enough, and the plaids so raised 
may be dependt d on, if planted on an open 
plot id’ ground, not to come into use until 
the other varieties of Kale are about, over. 
Wherever quantities of green vegetables are 
in demand all through the spring mouths this 
Kale should be largely grown, and amateurs 
and cottagers would also find it to their ad¬ 
vantage to grow a few rows of it. It is so 
hardy that it, will come safely through a 
winter in which Broccoli often succumbs, and 
being of a dwarf, compact habit the plants can 
be set more closely together than is the ease 
with other sorts. An old grower once told me 
he never sowed seed, but raised all his stock 
from young shoots taken off the stems with a 
heel attached, and dibbled in as cuttings. I 
gave his method a trial, hut found there was 
no advantage to be derived from it. and did 
not. therefore, repeat the experiment. 

G. P. K. 

Radishes. —Although later than usual, out¬ 
door Radishes have been exceedingly good 
this spring, and owing to the cool weather 
the produce from each sowing lias also re¬ 
mained serviceable much longer than is 
generally the case. I usually relv on the 
white and red forcing Turnip varieties for 
the earliest sowing, the former coming into 
use much the earlier of the two. This 
variety makes but little foliage, and the roots 
commence to swell so soon as the first pair of 
leaves are formed. The red variety makes 
mere top growth, which accounts for the roots 
being somewhat longer in growing to a ser 
v ieeahle size. For later sowings I sow the 


two varieties quoted, and an excellent long- 
! rooted sort named the Button. By these 
means not only is variety obtained but a 
good succession also, and as Radishes are in 
daily demand, there is no necessity to draw 
the same sort two days running. An excel¬ 
lent feature in connection with this last- 
i named sort is that the roots are crisp and 
mild flavoured when they attain a good 
j size, which is usually the time when many 
' kinds of Radishes become so hot flavoured as 
to be unfit, for use. J have experienced the 
j same good quality in this particular Radish 
in former seasons when the weather has been 
both warmer and drier, and for private use I 
consider it one of the best roots to grow— 
that is, where the long-rooted varieties are 
appreciated.—G. P. K. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.- Double-flowered Primulas 
are very useful when well done, and they 
t an be well grown in equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould or peat, with a free admixture of 
sharp sand. The best method of propagating 
is to mulch round the base of the plants with 
a mixture of Sphagnum Moss, chopped fine, 
and sand pressed in firmly. This will en¬ 
courage the formation of roots if kept moist, 
and in the course of five or six weeks, when 
the plants are broken up, each crown will 
have formed roots, and may be potted up 
singly, and started in a cold pit lightly 
shaded when the sun is hot. A further shift 
will he required later on into 5 inch or6-im-h 
pots, the potting material to be fibrous and 
sandy. Another class of plants which is 
worth some attention is the scented leaved 
Geraniums. Very few of these are generally 
grown, but, it. would be possible to collect 
quite a number of varieties, including radula 
major and minor, and Lady Plymouth, whieh 
are the three most commonly found now. 
Years ago vve had liollissoit’s Unique, in 
crimson, scarlet, and white, and should be 
glad to have them again, and there are many 
other varieties which Would be interesting 
to many if well done. They are easily pro 
pagat'il from cuttings, and they seed freely 
vv lieu grown iu pots and allowed to get pot- 
bound. Among the Zonal Pelargoniums, 
wliieli should be potted on for winter flower 
ing, are Kaspall Improved, and there is a 
pink flowered Raspail that will be useful. 
Bi ovvallia .Jannsoiii is a useful plant for 
summer and autumn flowering. It is not of 
miieh use for cutting, but it attracts atten¬ 
tion when iu flower, as it is distinct both iu 
colour and habit from other plants, and it will 
flower iu a small pot as a low hush, or may 
be trained as a standard 6 feet high. Those 
who wish to grow Htimea elegans should sow 
a. few seeds now in a cool frame in a pan of 
light soil. Some years ago 1 bad a row round 
the front of a Vine border, and the following 
year hundreds oT seedlings came up where 
tin* old plants flowered, so there is no diffi¬ 
culty in getting up stcek. 

Pin68. 'Ibis is the usual time fur re¬ 
arranging plunging beds, shirting on succes¬ 
sions, taking off and potting suckers, and 
other routine work in Connection with Pines 
where several bouses or pits are devoted to 
them. To do Pities well the whole business 
cannot be so well carried on in one structure. 
For instance, small successions and suckers 
can be worked in a low pit, where a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 (legs, can be maintained, but the 
fruiting bouse should be larger, possess more 
bead room, and have more beating power, 
so that a temperature of G5 (legs, to 70 degs. 
can be maintained if required. In many 
gardens in the old days a good deal of work 
was done in a Pine-stove besides Pino grow¬ 
ing, so that the most was made of things. 

I have seen French Beans. Vines in pots. 
Melons in pots, cuttings of various plants 
and seedlings all living for the time very com¬ 
fortably together without any detriment, to 
the Pines. OP course, the gardener’s eye is 
over them continually, and any change re¬ 
quired had immediate attention. But the 
West, Indian Pine growers have killed Pine- 
growing in thjs. cnim.trv except in the gardens 
of wealthy pedpie. If^ i't were not for the 
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labour. Pine-growing would yield as much 
profit as Grapes are likely to do in the future, 
or Cucumbers and Tomatoes. Houses in the 
country where tree leaves are plentiful will i 
return as much profit as anything else in 
these degenerate times, and u good flavoured 
English-grown Pine would still be appre¬ 
ciated when sold at a reasonable price. In 
potting Pines the best loam should be used I 
before the fibre is all converted to fine mould. 
The soil when the fibre is decayed may ecu 
tain as much nutriment, but plants will imt 
root so well in it. Pot firmly, and drop the 
plants a little deeper in them, removing a 
leaf or two for that purpose. 

Orchard house. Complete the thinning of 
the fruit and apportion the crop to the 
strength of the tree. Two dozen Peaches 
will be a crop for a strong, healthy tree. A 
few more Nectarines may be left on each tree, 
as these fruits will not attain to so large a 
size. Orchard house fruits are not forced, 
as usually understood by forcing. Of course, 
a covering of glass does force things in a 
limited sense, but when early kinds are grown 
the fruits begin to ripen in June. Hale’s 
Early Peach and Rivers’ Early Nectarine 
will soon be ripe now. Trees which are full 
of roots will require copious supplies of 
water now, and some stimulant therein, but 
stop stimulants as soon as the fruits begin to 
colour. Ventilate very freely, and syringe 
freely at closing time on fine afternoons. 

Melon8. —Keep the growth thin and the 
root-runs firm. Good loam, with some body 
in it, is best for Melons. A little bone-meal i 
and soot may he added, but not made too rich j 
at the beginning, as some help can he given ! 
when the fruits are swelling. Give air Ireely i 
to produce strong foliage that will stand the 
sunshine and escape the attacks of red spider. 

A stuffy atmosphere brings on canker, there¬ 
fore, give* a little air early in the morning, 
and sprinkle and close early in the afternoon. 
Spare frames may be planted with Melons, 1 
which will ripen in September. 

Early Vinory. Tn the earliest house the : 
Grapes are now being cut, and if the weather 
keeps hot a thin shade over the glass will be 1 
useful. Even a lulling net spread out over 
the glass of u modern house will break the 
sun's rays and moderate the temperature in 
side. It is an advantage if some clean straw ; 
can be plat ed over the borders inside to keep 
down dust and retain the moisture in the 
border. This matter is more important, than 
it appears. Keep the roots moist, and the 
Grapes will retain their freshness longer. 
Air should he left on night and day now, and 
it may be necessury to cover the ventilators 
with scrim, to keep out wasps, flies, and 
birds. 

In the house. This is the time win n 
Palms and Ferns are appreciated. A spread 
iug or dropping Asparagus in u basket or vase 
will be lightsome, and Ferns are very suitable 
for baskets, especially the Nephrolepis 
family, which last well in the dry atmosphere j 
of the room. The Kentias ure favourite ' 
Palms, but they are rather scarcer than | 
usual in consequence of the failure of a crop 
of seeds. ' 

Outdoor garden. —Pipings er cuttings of 
the best varieties of Pinks may he propagated 
now under glass in a shady position. It is 
customary to propagate Pinks by cuttings or ! 
pipings, and layer Carnations, though either ! 
or both methods may he adopted with both 
classes of plants. The old-fashioned laced 
Pinks nre very beautiful, though not so much I 
grown now as they were, hut their day will ! 
come again, for they are too beautiful to re- ! 
niain long in neglect. To make sure work 
with cuttings a bed of light sandv soil should 
be prepared on the north side of a fence cr 
low t wall. On this bed the cuttings may 
be inserted and covered with handlights. A | 
similar bed will be useful for striking choicer i 
kinds of Violas and other things, of which ; 
young stock may be required. Wallflowers ; 
and other biennials and perennials should he 
pricked out a few inches apart as soon as 
large enough to handle. Sow Forget-me-nots ! 
in a cool, shady border. Old plants may be ! 
divided and planted out iir^the shade simie- j 
where. Sow Rrompton ; 

of Pansies. Hed1yhoeks,\j4*|e«e?i 1 arJjClIcfces ' 


will be much benefited by applications of 
liquid-manure, but do not give it when the 
soil is very dry. Water first with plain 
water, and then whilst the ground is damp 
follow with the liquid stimulant, and next 
morning early go round with the hoe and stir 
up the surface. Cut Privet and other ever¬ 
green hedges. The Golden Privet makes a 
neat division line in the garden. 

Fruit garden. —Where Plum-trees have 
not been sprayed the trees aiv in a had way, 
and it will oust more to chan them now, and 
the worst thing is there is no crop to pay for 
the labour. Still, an effort should he made 
t<i get rid of tin* insects. Use (Quassia extract, 
mixed with vvnter, acc ording to directions on 
the tins. An ounce of Tobacco-powder in each 
3-gallon can of the mixture, will add to its 
effectiveness. This is always ready for use, 
and is cheaper, all things considered, than 
the home-made article from Quassia chips. 
It forms an emulsion in water, and has groat 
cleansing power, and will not injure foliage. 
Before washing the trees thin the young 
shoots, and remove the curled leaves. If the 
work had been done in time a considerable 
saving in time and material would have been 
effected. As there is not much fruit this 
season there will probably he a good deal of 
growth. It is rather soon yet to begin the 
general pruning of Pears and Apples, but 
where the young growth is mucli crowded 
some of the weak shoots may be cut clean 
out, and the remainder of the breastwood 
shortened back to four leaves some time 
during next month. The end of July is our 
usual season for pruning. Some good men 
wait till August, others begin early in July. 
A few days either way will not mutter much. 
Plums and Apricots should have attention 
earlier. 

Vegetable garden. Early peas only 
should be sown after July comes in, and it is 
not much use sowing even early kinds after 
the middle of the month. Sow in a sunny 
position. Moisten the drills before sowing. 
If all Peas and Beans are gathered when tit 
for use there will he a chanc e of a second 
c rop on the same rows if the* plants are fret* 
from mildew. We have often had good 
second crops from Ne Plus Ultra and other 
Marrow Peas, when the rows have been 
well nourished. More Dwarf French Beans 
inav he sown in rows ii.V feet to 3 feet apart, 
and 4 inches lo fl inches apart in the rows. 
It is a mistake to sow closely, rather increase 
the distance than diminish it, as crowded 
plants soon become exhausted. Get the winter 
Greens out as soon as possible now. They 
must he strong to stand the winter and pro 
duce good hearts or sprouts. Celery also 
should go old as fast as the trenches are pre 
pared. The lied system may he adopted for 
part of the crop when* much Celery is re- 
quirc'd for slewing. Sow a good breadth of 
Turnips now for winter use, as the plants 
will stand better now. If the fly gives trouble 
dust with dry wood ashes and lime, and use 
the hoe freely. Insects are not so trouble¬ 
some where much surface stirring is done. 

E. IIobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

July Uth .—Put ill cuttings of a select ion of 
seedling Carnations. There are a few with 
good non-bursting flowers which we shall try 
another year, and then make a further selec¬ 
tion. The stakes are placed lo late-sown 
Peas and Runners in good time, so that 
plants may find something to cling to the ; 
moment they begin to run. Gathered seeds : 
from Pansies and Polyanthuses; shall sow at 
once. Our first batch of Pansy seedlings is 
lip, and will be pricked off shortly. These 
plants will he strong and ready for planting i 
in the beds as soon as cleared in autumn. 

July Kith .—Pinched all the early-potted 
Chrysanthemums. We want dwarf bushy 
plants for conservatory and for cutting. 
Took advantage of a few showers to bud a 
few early Briers. The bark works w T ell 
now-. We find a good sized bed of Gypso- 
phila elegans very useful for cutting. * The 
flowers are white and very light and graceful. 
We have several bed* of late* sown single 


Asters (A. sinensis) that will be useful for fill¬ 
ing up, and arc light for cutting. Mushroom 
beds, both in open shed and outside, are kept 
moist and covered ; preparing material fi r 
new beds. 

July I/fit. Early Celery lias been covered 
with paper to begin the blanching. Shall 
earth up a little later. Sowed Lettuces, En¬ 
dive, and Turnips. Planted out Endive 
sown previously. Watered inside borders of 
fruit huusts. Liquid-manure is given at 
every watering now. 'l op-dressed Cucumbers 
in flames, and earthed up Melons with g< od 
loam, pressing tin* soil down firmly. Melons 
are set as near together as possible on each 
plant, so that the fruits may all come away 
together. 

July 12th. — Thinned out Chicory to 
C inches and Beet to 9 inches. We do not 
want large, coarse Beet, so do not sow very 
early. The Turnip rooted Beet is now ready 
for use, hut the seeds were sown early in 
April. Plunged Roses in pots and Lilacs 
outside. Rhododendrons that were forced 
have been returned to the beds. A fresh selec¬ 
tion of well-budded plants will be made next 
autumn for forcing. Deutzias have been 
plunged outside. Made a last sow ing of dwarf 
forced Beans outside. 

July loth.—Home attention has been given 
to the thinning of young wood of Gooseberries 
and Currants. A beginning will soon bo 
made upon Pears, and Apples on walls and 
espaliers gone over. Thinned late Peaches 
on walls, and naib*d in young shoots, and in 
the evening the trees nre washed with the 
engine with clean water or, if necessary, 
with an insecticide*. Shifted on young Zonal 
Pelargoniums for winter flowering, abo Be¬ 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

July I’flh.- -Strawberry-plants which have 
! been i aye red into small pots haw* been gatli 
ered together, and, being well established, 
will now go into the fruit ing-pots, usually 
(i inc hes in diameter. Only the best loam is 
used for potted Strawbt rrics, and it is im¬ 
proved by adding one third of manuriul 
matter, such as bone-meal. soot, and a dose 
: of old plaster. Firm potting is necessary. 

I They are stood in an open place e n a coal 
ash bed to keep out worms. Finished pot¬ 
ting late flowering Chrysanthemums. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls losing tlielr featlieis. I haw kept, 
black Minorca fowls for many \> at* su < cs.stnll\, 
lint tlu- la*L two summers, as soon as the weather 
K’ets hot. they lose their feathers, ami look a* if 
half plucked. They oHcrwi.se look well, and go oil 
lay ill" well. Alter the autumn moult, till June, t hey 
are in uood plumat'e, and then net nearly hare. 
They are well housed and f«d. and haw a run hi 
earriai'e-drive and shruhhery, ami five access to a 
lartm ashpit; and have yrun food troni the 
garden. Can you tell me what is w ioiih with my 
poultry, and how to remedy it? C. M. (’\STl.K. 

[If is nothing unusual at this s» usou of the 
year for hens that have been laying well lo 
lose some of their plumage, and not recover 
the feather till they inoult thoroughly. Do 
not give your birds food of tcio heating a 
nature, such as Maize or Barley-meal; let 
them have an unlimited supply of green food. 
Lettuces, going to seed, are excellent for 
fowls at this season. This trouble sometimes 
arises from debility, or from lack of some of 
the elements necessary for the elaboration of 
fresh feathers, such as sulphur, phosphorus, 
and lime, which help greatly in the growth of 
new r plumage. It would be well to put a 
little sulphate of iron in the drinking water. 
Epsom salts, too, being of a cooling nature, 
are good. Add to the drinking water twice a 
week as much Epsom salts as will cause the 
water to taste slightly. Again, flowers of 
sulphur, mixed with the soft food, and given 
in the proportion of a teaspoonful to every 
three hens two or three times a week, would 
help in the formation of new cove ring. Pro¬ 
vide shelter, that the birds may not be ex¬ 
posed to heavy rains, as a thorough soaking 
when partly denuded of feathers is liable to 
lay the foundation of various complaints. 
Let the birds have plenty of broken oyster- 
shells or some old mortar rubbish to pick 
over.—S. S. G.] 


Preserving Currants. K?W!hy l**t me know how 
to preserve in liottles Black Corraiils ami hasp- 
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OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted fn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the patter only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Uakdkm.no, 17, Furnical-strect, liolborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent t 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply tc 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We havereceivcd ir on 
several correspondents single, specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unrijte atul other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triding that it is necessary that three 
Sftecimens of each hi tut should be sent. We can umlertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
tits above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses, climbing, for south wall id. II. It.).— 

Good yellow and nipper-tinted Roses for this wall 
would he: Billiard et Barre, Bouquet d'(Jr, Mine. 
Hector Leuilliot, Belle Lyonnai.se, Josephine Bern- 
acchi. Crimson or red: Monsieur Desir, Frangois 
Crousse, Waltham Climber No. 1, and Ard’s Pillar. 

Hyacinths from seed (A. B. Care).—Doubtless 
the seeds would germinate if sown in light soil in 
boxes as soon as ripe, and stood in frames, after¬ 
wards planting the hulbs out in the open when large 
enough. We have had no experience with it. 
Scarcely anyone would trouble to raise Hyacinths 
from seed in this country, except for amusement or 
as an experiment. 

Aspidistra failing (Mrs. Sharpe).—You have 
either allowed the plants to get very dry at the roots 
or have over-watered after repotting last year. It 
is not too late to repot now. You will probably find 
that the soil is sour, and that many of the roots 
have perished. If so, the best way will be to care¬ 
fully repot after having first cleared away the inert 
sour soil and cut off all the dead roots. 

Begonias unhealthy (E. S .).—The leaves of 
your Begonias have been attacked by yellow tinips, 
caused by the house being too hot and dry. These 
thrips are scarcely visible to the naked eye. Begonias 
are particularly liable to these pests, and when, as 
in your ease, the atmosphere of the house is very 
dry, it makes rapid progress. The X L Vaporising 
Fumigitor will kill the thrips, but we fear it will 
take you some time to get your plants into a 
healthy condition. 

Climbing plant for conservatory roof 

(Surrey).— Where Tacsonia Van Volxetni does not 
suit your purpose it is really a difficult matter to 
advise anything better. In the first place, we can¬ 
not understand the brown dirt dropping otf the roof, 
and would suggest that the condition of the roof 
itself is at fault, and not the plunt. l'ossibly, a 
strong-growing Passion-flower, such as Imperatrice 
Eugenie, would suit your purpose, or, if you need a 
deciduous subject, there is the cut-leaved variety of 
the Grape-Vine, which is ornamental in the summer, 
and leafless during the winter. 

Paraffin emulsion (L. S.).— Paraffin emulsion is 
made by dissolving 2 lb. of soft-soap in 2 quarts of 
boiling water in an old saucepan, and when removed 
from the fire, hut still boiling hot, pour in a pint 
of paraffin oil, and with a small syringe keep churn¬ 
ing the mixture until it is one mass of lather. Then 
add ten times its body of clear water, and it is 
ready for use. When being applied it should be 
first worked through a syringe to ensure its being 
well mixed. This solution may be sprayed on to any 
plants or trees that are insect infested, using a 
syringe with a fine nozzle The plants which have 
been sprayed with this insecticide should be well 
washed with clear water twenty-four hours after¬ 
wards. 

Applying Tonka’ manure (G. II. Bryant). — We 
consider one application of this in the early spring 
and another after the first (doom has waned is about 
right. Of course, it is supplemented with waterings 
of liquid manure made from animal manure, and we 
usually give our plants a dressing of good farm 
yard-manure as soon as pruning has been done. This 
is either lightly forked in or soil is put upon the 
manure in the form of a slight covering. In this 
case the beds should be first lightly forked up before 
applying the farmyard-dung. We had some beds 
this season that had lost a lot of their surface soil 
owing to the weeding and cleaning. In February we 
gave the beds a good dressing of cow and pig-manure, 
nnd this was covered with good soil from another 
part of the garden. The plants in these beds are 
now among our best, and are the picture of health. 

Lillum longlflorum Harris! the second 
year (L. S.).— However this Lily may he treated, 
you cannot expect it to flower as well the second 
season as the first. The greatest measure of success 
is obtained by standing the plants out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot after the blossoms are past. They must 
be watered when necessary until about the middle 
of September (or even earlier), when many of them 
will show signs of going to rest. After this no more 
water will be needed, and as the stems die down 
turn them out of the pots, remove as much soil 
from the bulbs as you possibly can without injuring 
the roots, and repot. After this they mat be stood 
in a sheltered spot out-tff ddors or in il cbld-irame. 
This latter In the brtteil as UjelTgh aLptlbtato keep 
oH heavy rain, and watV rilifstbc sparingTy giveu 


till the roots are again active. Later on they may be 
shifted into the greenhouse. Many cultivators ob¬ 
tain a fresh supply each year, and plant out the old 
bulbs after flowering in the herbaceous border, in llie 
foreground of shrubs or similar spots. 

Rose foliage curling (.1. L. T .This always 
stems to arise where the soil is rather loose, and 
where the plants sutler from drought. We have also 
been troubled with this curling in gravel-pits, where 
the soil has been filled in from other parts of the 
garden together with various clearings of weeds ami 
other rubbish. We, therefore, are of opinion that 
the trouble arises from the roots. We believe you 
will find that a good soaking with water will slay 
the progress of the curling. You could mulch the 
ground first with some short, well-rotted manure, 
then pour on the water If the plants are old and 
established, a little liquid-manure or some guano- 
water would help them. A very safe dose of guano 
is a ti-inch potful to a tub of water bolding about 
40 gallons. Make the guano into the consistency 
of paste, it will then mix well with the water. 

Destroying lawn weeds (&’. P. S .).-Sulphate of 
ammonia, when in immediate contact with leafage, 
hums it, but does not destroy the roots of the plants. 
Also, when dissolved, it acts as common salt does 
under similar conditions, aud, whilst temporarily de¬ 
structive, presently becomes an active manure, and 
thus promotes renewed growth. No doubt, the 
primary ingredient iu lawn sand is this sulphate. 
Treating weeds in that way results in, for a time, 
covering the lawn with browned or burnt leafage, 
with a recrudescence of the injured weeds later. 
Basic slag, applied in October, at the rate of 4 lb. 
per rod, bone flour, 3 lb. per rod, and soot, a gallon 
per rod, are good lawn manures, especially when 
aided by a top-dressing of fine soil that has in it no 
weed seeds. Sulphate of ammonia, 2 lb. per rod, 
should be applied in April. Pulling out by the roots 
all large weeds is the only real way to thoroughly 
rid a lawn of them. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Climbers not flowering freely (.1. B.).— You 
cannot expect flowering climbers to succeed if they 
are growing with Ivy, which, besides smothering their 
growth, deprives them of all sustenance at the root. 
The Ivy is a most rapacious neighbour, and its 
strong-growing and far-reaching roots appropriate 
to themselves all the available nutriment, thus starv¬ 
ing their less vigorous associates. The Ivy should he 
destroyed, and the whole of its roots dug up and re¬ 
placed by rich soil, into which the Wistaria and 
Jasmine will soon root. It is too late to move the 
Chimonanthus. October would be the best month for 
transplanting it. 

The Orange Ball - tree (Buddleia glohosa) 

( Margot ).—The plant you send a piece of is not a 
Mock Orange, but that at the head of this note. 
You can easily keep the plant within bounds by 
pruning it immediately it has finished flowering, in 
order that it may recover before the very cold 
weather sets in. It is easily struck from cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots taken about midsummer or 
a little later, dibhlitig them into pots of sandy soil, 
and placing in an ordinary frame till rooted, which 
will he before the winter. Shoots of moderate length 
should he selected for the cuttings, a length of 
ft inches being very suitable. A mixture of equal 
parts of loam, leaf mould, and sand, put through a 
4-ineh sieve, is a suitable compost for the cuttings, 
care being taken to insert the cuttings firmly. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Strawberries (Rnsfic!i*).-The best 
wa> is to layer the runners early iu pots, so as to 
be able to plant them out in August in their 
permanent quarters. Such plants, if in good soil, 
will give you some fine fruits the following season. 
If you cannot plant in autumn, then you can pur¬ 
chase plants in small |>ots. and plant as early in the 
spring as the weather will allow. These plants, of 
course, will not fruit the first year. 

Bottling OooBeberrles (.4. II. Thomas ).-Gather 
the Gooseberries after twelve hours’ dry weather- 
better twenty-four; “top and tail" them, and park 
them close into large-mouthed bottles, l’ut these 
bottles into the oven, which must be of “ medium " 
heat, not a “slow” oven, and not hot enough for 
pastry. Leave them in the oven about thirty 
minutes, until the Gooseberries look “ scalded,” but 
not burst. Fill the bottles with boiling water, pour 
salad oil on the top, and tie paper over to keep out 
dust. If the Gooseberries shrink, fill up the bottles 
from others. Take care that the water is quite 
1 inch above the Gooseberries, and the oil above that 
again. The bottles should he well dried and made 
hot before the Gooseberries are put ill. 

Mildew on Vines (.4«.rimi5). Yes; your Grapes 
have been attacked by mildew’, the causes of which 
are very difficult to trace. It may he caused by 
cold, damp, sunless weather with a stagnant atmos¬ 
phere, or it may he due to cold draughts of air 
allowed to play over the Vines. One of the surest 
preventives is plenty of fresh air, which can be had 
by attending to the ventilation and keeping the air 
warm and buoyant by using t he hot water pipes. 
Sulphur sprinkled on the foliage is the fast 
remedy, and, seeing that >our house is heated, paint 
the pipes with flowers of sulphur, mixed with milk, 
the fumes arising from the heated pipes being de¬ 
structive to the mildew. On no account syringe Un¬ 
bundles, as this will only increase the trouble. Of 
course, you may sprinkle the hunches with sulphur, 
which will, after a few days, have to be washed off 
by using rain-water 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (Llanelly ).—Green Peas 
should, ere being bottled, be whilst young, also of 
one size. Then put into wide-mouthed bottles, with 
a pinch of salt on the top. Stand the bottles up to 
their neks in a large pot of water; stand over a 
fire and boil slowly, then, so soon as the Peas seem 
to he soft, take the bottles out, cork up and seal 
them over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 


Bottling of these things, however, is work that is 
best done by someone Who has intimate knowledge 
of the process, as a slight mistake may lead to 
failure. 

Feeding Tomatoes (Camlin).-U you use liquid- 
manure made from that of cows, fowls, or sheep, 
let it he of the colour of pale ale, when applied to 
the plants. The rule is to give it weak and often. 
If you use artificial manure, then follow the direc¬ 
tions given with whatever you may be using. In 
using artificial manure a great deal depends on the 
soil, of which you say nothing, yet ask us to say 
which manure we consider the best. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Bus in Urbe. —2, The Crown Imperials will flower all 
right when once they have become established. 8, Please 
send sample of the fungus, and we will do our best to help 
you. Kindly read our rules as to writing queries on 
separate sheets. You mix all up together and write on 

I*>th sides of the pa|>er.- Mrs. llrice .—Your best plan 

will Ik 1 to get a copy of “ The English Flower Garden," in 
which you will find the matter deult with, illustrations also 
being given. It is difficult to advise without seeing the 
place and knowing something of the surroundings.— - 
A'. Holmes.— If the whole plant is infested with scale and 
mealy-bug like the specimen you send us, the best plan 
will be to at once throw it on the Are, and start with 
young healthy, clean plants.— Mrs. White.—See reply 
to Katherine Calderon and “ C. H. B.” re “ I rises diseased ” 

in our issue of June 30, p. 250.- Oxon .—We have never 

heard of a lavender edging. Do you mean a “ Lavender 

hedge ” as illustrated in our issue of June 9, p. 205?- 

II. W. A'.—You cam cut them off now- and so concentrate 
the strength of the plant in the crown ; but if the runners 

are rooted then we should prefer to leave them alone.- 

Arnold I). Taylor.—See reply to “ Devonian ” in our last 

week’s issue, p. 238, re “Apple-trees failing.”- S. C.—- 

Kindly send some further particulars. Your Plum-trees 
are evidently eaten up with mildew and altogether in a 
thoroughly bad condition.—G. II. if.—English and 
Spanish Irises are so cheap that it is not w’orth while 
troubling to lift them. You can leave them in the 
ground, and thus next year get a few early blooms. 
Kindly read our rules os to putting queries on separate 
sheets of paper, more especially when the queries, as in 
your case, refer to three different departments—viz., 
Roses, Outdoor, and Pests.- —A. E. S.—Ot no value 
whatever. Far better get some of the many fine Tufted 
Pansies we now’have. — Fceley. Your Pears have been 
attacked bv the grubs of the Pear-midge. See replv to 

R. H. Vereker in our issue of June 30, p. 238. - J. M. 

Smith.- The soil you send is poor in the extreme, and no 
plants will do in it. You must add to it some heavy loam 
and plenty of cow manure if you expect plants to do any 

good.- Rusticux. See article on “ (trowing Seakale ” in 

our issue of Feb. 24 of this year, p. 672, which can be had 

of the publisher, post free, for lAd.- U. B.— We cannot 

recommend any one stove. Consult our advertisement 
columns, or take the advice of the hot-water engineer 

. whom you say you have consulted.- F. Uicknell. —The 

curious growth of Asparagus you send is what is known 
as fascia ted and is very common. We have seen Mic h 
frequently lately. — Leithen. We see no reason why 
they should not do well, but w e would advise you to plant 
on a small scale at first, and then, if success follows, 
increase the area.- Reader.- You cannot do better than 
get a copy of “ Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening but 
if you find this too expensive, then “ The English Flower 
Garden ’’ should give you all the information you want. 
— K. E.- See article on “Violet culture’’ in our 
issue of April 1, 1905, p. 59, which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for ljd. In addition to the two you 
mention you will find Luxonne well worth growing.- - 
Mrs. A. Longfiehl. (^uite impossible to suggest any 
reason. You give us no information in any way to help 
us find out the cause. «/. R. See article on New Ze:v 
land Flax in this week’s issue, p. 259. 3 and 4 are e\ 1- 
dently local names. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTTIT8. 


Names Of plants.— Jhoffirtts.—Cratwgus orientals; 
2, Crataegus sp., specimen insufficient; 3, Rosa spinosis- 

sima lutea fl.-pl.- Miss Shenvin. — l, Iris ochroleuca; 

2, Iris sibirica.-If’. T.—l, Plane Eastern (Platanus 

oriental is); 2, Viburnum probably—please send better 
specimen ; 3, The White Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria) ; 4, 

Syringa japonica.- R. I)., (tldham.—l, Double Ragged 

Robin (Lychnis Flos Cuculi fl.-pl.); 2, Campanula 
glomeruli daburica ; 3, Geranium ihericum. We have 
numIrered them, as you will see, and hope you may be 
able to distinguish the specimens. In sending plants for 

name please always niunU-r each specimen.- B., Chet- 

w»de Priory. We uni not undertake to name florist 
flowers. James Taylor .—Virginian Spiderwort (Tra- 
descantia virginica). F. Bieknell .—Erigeron philadel- 
pbicus. - C. I). I, Jasminum revolution; 2, Bignonia 

jasminoides.- F. /7n»//A.—-Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 

Lathy ris).- G. Oxltorne. - Anehusa italica. — C. R., 

Stroud.— Allspice-tree (Calyean thus florid us).- Catania. 

- Serapias Lingua.- Chas. Webb. Flower hail fallen to 

pieces. C. I). Vmtng.—'i, Campanula persicifolia ; ft, 
The orange-flowered Hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiacum); 
7, Spira-a Douglasi. We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- E. M. — Iris flower quite dried up. The plant 

will flower quite freely w hen it has l>ecomc established, as 
has been the case in that of your friend.- Drumkilla. — 

1, The Poison Oak (Rhus Toxicodendron); 2, Yellow 
Fumitory (Corydalis lutea); 3, Horned Poppy (Glaucium 
luteum); 4, Scilla hispaniea. Cabbage.— We do not 

undertake to name Roses ; 2, Gillenia trifoliata.-IT. T. 

Fowler .—We do not undertake to name Roees.- J. R .— 

2 , By Mountain Lily do you mean the Rock Wood Lily 
(Ranunculus Lyalli)’/ 3 and 4 are evidently local names. 

- Bolingbroke, Battersea.— The plant you send is the 

Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica). In addi¬ 
tion to the purple-blue type there are several varieties 
with double violet, single rose, single lilac, and single 
white-coloured blossoms. Suitable for mixed borders, 
margins of shrubberies, and rock gardens. Easily pro¬ 
pagated by division iu eprirjg. | yy 
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VEGETABLES. 

VALUE OP MULCHING. 

In very dry weather, unless a mulch of some 
sort is applied, the moisture rapidly evapor¬ 
ates, leaving the surface soil in a harsh, un¬ 
favourable condition. Where the appearance 
of manure is objectionable, it is an easy mat¬ 
ter to draw away a little of the surface soil 
and scatter it over the manure. It is next 
to impossible to keep surface-rooting fruit- 
trees in really good condition in a dry time 
without mulching. Strawberries are gener¬ 
ally mulched down as soon as the blossoms 
are set, if not earlier, and a mulch of manure, 
or even the lawn mowings scattered about 
the rows of Raspberries, adds much to the 
weight and value of the crop. Wall trees, 
especially those growing against south walls, 
often suffer from lack of moisture from June 
till the crop is ripening, and a mulch would 
keep the roots comfortable and the foliage 
healthy and free from red-spider. Roses, 
Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Carnations, Pansies, 
etc., are much benefited by a surface covering 
of manure. It is possible, of course, to grow 
good flowers without mulching where the 
soil has been thoroughly cultivated, but there 
is a great saving of labour in the use of a few 
loads of manure spread over the roots, and 
when it is necessary to water during a pro¬ 
longed drought the nutriment in the manure 
is carried down to the roots, adding size to 
the blossoms and health and vigour to the 
foliage. Well rotted manure forms the best 
material for mulching, but stirring the sur¬ 
face soil frequently with the hoe tends to 
keep the moisture in the land, and the roots 
cool. In many instances, if more hoeing and 
less watering were done, the plants would 
thrive better. Mere surface watering often 
does more harm than good, by the encour¬ 
agement given to the production of surface 
roots only. The natural tendency of the roots 
is to go downwards in search of moisture in 
hot, dry weather. It is true in the case of 
fruit trees that this downward tendency, if it 
proceeds far, leads to disorganisation of 
growth and is destructive of fertility, simply 
because without warmth as well as moisture 
the wood will not mature sufficiently to pro¬ 
duce fertile blossoms. In extreme cases 
there may be an entire absence of flowers, 
and under such conditions there can, of 
course, be no fruit. Hence the value of a 
mulch of manure on the surface over the roots 
of fruit-trees in hot, dry weather to keep the 
roots within the influence cf solar heat, so 
that the wood may be properly built up and 
matured. 


Blanching Leeks. — At Aldenham, where 
Leeks are grown to a high state of perfection, 
plants are put out in deeply worked and well- 
manured trenches yet comparatively shallow. 
When growth is strong/ordinafy on*-Hoards 
6 inches broad, set oi Aedf iLJfi ir.q^al tom 
the plants on each side, are fixed ii£pbsitiou, 


and so held by cross pieces of wood, to which 
the sides are nailed. The plant stems are 
loosely encased in brown paper, to keep off 
the soil, then the trough thus formed is 
gradually filled with sifted dry soil. When 
quite filled another trough similarly made is 
placed on top of the first one. Fresh paper 
collars are given to the plants, and mere soil 
added. Thus the soil does not come into con¬ 
tact with the stems, and they never become 
gritty. Water, especially liquid-manure, can 
be given to the roots freely, and these, again, 
are not encouraged to run in round the 
stems, as they habitually will under ordinary 
earthing. So treated very perfectly blanched 
stems 14 inches long are obtained. 


GHERKINS. 

It is somewhat surprising that the small 
pickling Cucumbers are not more extensively 
grown by English market gardeners, as there 
is a steady demand for the crop. We an¬ 
nually import many tons of Gherkins from 
Holland, and in large towns the costers’ 
barrows are well supplied. Ridge Cucumbers, 
in spite of their name, are not grown upon 
ridges, nor are large quantities of manure re¬ 
quired ; in fact, their culture is extremely 
simple, and entails a comparatively small 
amount of labour. A suitable soil is a neces¬ 
sity, and on heavy clay land there is not much 
opening for the crop, especially should the 
summer turn out wet. A light, sandy loam, 
such as occurs in parts of Bedfordshire, suits 
Gherkins, and, in such cases, they are very 
prolific. A situation with a slight southern 
slope is a consideration, and full exposure to 
the sun will ensure free setting of the fruits. 
Shelter is essential, and if naturally existing 
wind-breaks, such as high hedges, plantations, 
or fences, can be secured, so much the better. 
Where these facilities are lacking, it is usual 
to sow breadths of Rye, so as to afford the 
necessary shelter. The rows of Rye should 
run from north to south, and the small belts 
be set 22 feet apart. Gherkins generally 
make a convenient succession crop to spring 
Cabbages, and as soon as these are cleared, 
the ground should be broken up, either with: 
horse culture or manual labour, according to 
the area devoted to the crop. A dressing of 
short manure will be needed, but if the land is 
in good heart, a moderate application will 
suffice. Any excess of manure is bound to 
cause unhealthy conditions of growth, and in 
a wet season especially, the bines will be ram¬ 
pant and extremely susceptible to disease. 
Gherkins are usually grown in rows 34 feet 
apart, the seed being sown in patches 2 feet 
apart. Sowings may take place late in June, 
but much depends upon the condition of the 
land ; if wet, it is better to wait awhile. If, 
on the other hand, the ground is very dry, 
germination should be advanced, otherwise a 
large proportion of the seeds will remain dor¬ 
mant. The seeds are folded in wet flannel, 
and, being placed in a warm room, soon ex¬ 
hibit signs of growth. They are then dibbled 


into the soil, and progress is rapid. Three 
seeds should be set in a circle, allowing a few 
inches between, so that the probability of 
blanks is lessened, and a large proportion of 
fruits secured. There need be no overcrowd¬ 
ing, as the bines can easily be disposed to 
cover the land in all directions. As soon as 
the plants have formed their first pair of 
rough leaves, start the hoes and keep the soil 
loose and open. In fact, hoeing should be 
continued so long as the conditions r.f growth 
will admit. As tne Rye will be well advanced 
by the time the young plants appear, they are 
not likely to suffer from exposure, and as 9oon 
as the fruits are of sufficient size they should 
be gathered and sent to market. 

Avic, in Farm and Home. 


FERN-LEAVED PARSLEY. 

One becomes so accustomed to the densely- 
curled varieties of Parsley that the chance of 
comparison does not seem often available. 
Of course, in small gardens much space is 
not given up to, nor is required for, Parsley, 
yet at the same time there is no other vege¬ 
table that is in such demand. It is not wise 
to depend on one variety or one sowing. One 
can never foresee what the future weathef 
may be, and it is well known that these 
densely curled Parsleys are not the most 
hardy. To make sure of a supply many 
growers devote some space under glass to 
Parsley, a provision fully justified, and, in¬ 
deed, necessary, when the winters are cold, 
and there is much snow. Parsley seed is by 
no means expensive, nor exacting in its soil 
requirements. Very often it is used as a 
bordering to some other garden crop. I must 
confess to have grown Parsley in this way, and 
have grown stocks under varying titles for 
ornament as well as for table value, and in 
this way found an interesting change in the 
Fern-leaved kind. From the usual curled 
stocks this is quite distinct, and is, as its name' 
implies, quite Fern-like in appearance. So 
impressed am I with its promised hardiness 
for winter that I have resolved to grow it in 
future. The Fem-like appearance of this 
parsley would almost allow of its employment 
as a table decoration, and by selection of 
“frond” may be almost made to deceive the 
uninitiated. By sowing at the end of June a 
good supply is assured in late spring when that 
earlier sown is going to seed. W. S. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

The early close of the Broccoli season has 
made Cauliflowers more valuable this year, 
especially remembering that Peas are later. 
Cauliflowers are, however, always a much- 
sought-for vegetable, and gardeners realising 
their importance in early summer strive by 
frame cultivation to secure early plants to 
put out on sheltered borders. Some go 
farther than tliJM, kml sow seeds in autumn, 
either wintering them in cold frames or trust¬ 
ing them outdoors- in a sheltered situation. 
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Everything depends on the weather as to the 
ultimate results of this practice, though I 
have seen Cauliflowers from autumn-raised 
plants come in before the forced plants. I 
have vivid recollections of finding a good sup¬ 
ply of milk-white heads on the warm narrow 
fruit borders at Forde Abbey at a time when, 
certainly, I was not contemplating such crops 
at home. I have plantings this year made 
from autumn and spring sowings, and though 
the former were the earlier ready for re 
moval from the seed bed, the spring stock 
was quite as early, and certainly of better 
quality. Snowball is a first-rate Cauliflower 
for both seasons; Veiteh’s Early Forcing 
also 1 find a most reliable spring Cauliflower. 
These early sorts are valuable, and always 
uniform, treated as a first crop, but there is 
not the same dependence in successive sow¬ 
ings and season, because they are so liable to 
go blind, or mature prematurely when over¬ 
taken by tropical spells of weather. True, 
much of this disappointment and loss can be 
removed by watering, but it does not fall to 
the lot of the average grower to make this a 
daily routine duty. From records kept of 
past years I find that, despite the varying in¬ 
fluences of season, there is not much variation 
in the date of cutting the first Cauliflowers. 
Drought inflicts greater hardships than cold, | 
except severe frosts, on spring and summer 


tion, and at the same time dries up and dis¬ 
perses the moisture, so that the spores of the 
fungus are unable to find a congenial resting 
place, and we should advise you to bear all 
this in mind another season, remembering 
that prevention is always better than cure. 
With regard to the present, your best course 
is to spray at once with Bordeaux mixture, 
and again at intervals throughout the season. 
Next spring anticipate attack, and spray just 
before the plants come into flower, and as 
often afterwards as you may deem expedient, 
and you should not then he troubled with the 
disease. To make Bordeaux mixture take 
10 oz. of copper sulphate and C oz. of quick¬ 
lime. Place 5 gallons of water in a wooden 
tub, tie the copper sulphate in a piece of 
l canvas, and suspend it from a stick placed 
across the top of the tub, so that it is just 
immersed. When this has dissolved pour 
enough water on the lime in another vessel 
to make a liquid, and add it to the copper 
sulphate solution. Stir well, and it is then 
ready for use. This, like nil other fungicides, 
must be applied either with a spraying 
syringe cr a knapsack pump, or similar appli¬ 
ance. As a precautionary measure, cn 
account of the above being poisonous to a 
certain extent, do not spray within three 
weeks of the ripening of the crop, and always 
carefully wipe each fruit with a damp cloth 



Cherry Reine Hot tense. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


FRUIT. 

CHERRY REINE HORTENSE. 

This very fine Cherry originated in France 
some seventy years ago, and in the accom¬ 
panying illustration readers will see both the 
large size and shape of the fruit as well as the 
distinct character of the foliage faithfully 
portrayed. Those acquainted with the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the various classes or sec¬ 
tions of the Cherry will, after glancing at the 
illustration, at once tell by the foliage that it 
belongs to what is termed the Duke section, of 
which Archduke and May Duke are typical 
examples. All the varieties belonging to this 
section produce broad dark green leaves on 
stiff footstalks, and the young wood more 
nearly resembles that of the Kentish Red. 
for instance, in habit of growth than that of 
the Heart Cherries. 

Like all the other members of the section, 
Reine Hortense is admirably adapted for pot 
culture, and the spray figured was produced 
by a tree of this description. Grown under 
glass, the flavour of the fruit, which if used 
as soon as coloured from outdoor trees is then 
somewhat sharp, is considerably enhanced, 
and is, in fact, then fit to rank as a dessert 
variety. It is also a fine wall Cherry, and if 
closely netted, so that the fruits may hang till 
on the point of shrivelling, the flavour is vastly 
improved. The fruits may be gathered from 
trees that cannot well be protected for cook¬ 
ing, for which purpose it is then eminently 
suited, and from this point of view it. may 
then be considered the best early cooking 
Cherry grown. 

Here, then, we have a Cherry which can be 
utilised for a variety of purposes, and is one 
which can be relied on to crop heavily and 
regularly. The tree is a vigorous and healthy 
grower, and may be grown in any form, par¬ 
ticularly as a pyramid for small gardens. 
There being no necessity to touch upon the 
size and shape of the individual fruits, as a 
glance at the illustration will suffice for this, 
I will merely remark that the colour of the 
skin, which is thin, is bright red, changing to 
dark red, if the fruits hang for any length of 
time, while the flesh is yellowish, tender, and 
very juicy. It comes into use about the 
second or third week in July in the open, the 
time varying according to the nature of the 
season and the position given the trees. 

_ A. W. 

COLONIAL 1*. BRITISH APPLES. 

The exhibition of colonial produce, recently 
held at the Horticultural Hall, Vincent- 
square, found its most attractive feature in 
the fine collections of Apples from South and 
West Australia. The primary features of the 
samples staged were finish, rich colour, even- 


Cauliflowers, or there would not be a record 
so uniform in its date from year to year. For 
several years past barely a week separates 
ihe dates when the first heads have been cut. 

West Wilts. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blotched Tomato-leaves. —I would be very 
pleased if you could tell me the cause, cure, or 
preventive for the blotches which are on the en- 
< losed Tomato-leaves? They were planted in a 
house 90 feet by J5 feet, early in May, ami grew well 
up till now, when this has appeared on the leaves. 

I have a flow and return, 4-inch, along one side of 
the house, but do not use it except to finish the 
lipening of the fruit.—A nxioi s 

[Your Tomato plants arc infested with a 
fungoid disease known as Cladospe riiim fill - 
v ii m. This disease has caused growers a 
great deal of anxiety for years past, and we 
are afraid that it will be very prevalent again 
this season after such an inclement spring as 
that, we have just passed through. We are 
unable to give you the precise cause of the 
disease, but we know that certain conditions, 
such as a low temperature, damp atmosphere, 
with little or no ventilation, predispose the 
plants to attack, while the very opposite con¬ 
ditions, such as keeping a moderately high 
temperature with the aid of the hot-water 
pipes, and freely ventilating on all favourable 
occasions, tend to aveJfc it.^ert, u A jrjfrte, 
to hold if-“i n rlret k. Tn ^;tf iKjjhiJ jLicps 

the internal atmosphere in constam-Airculu 


before sending it either to table or market, as 
the case may be.J 

Tomatoes diseased. -Will you tell me the cause 
of my Tomatoes getting the leaf disease every year? 

I have kept on Arcs up to this last week, and have 
given plenty of air both cay and night. The soil 
is loam, with a little manure and lime mixed. I 
have kept them on the dry side. I water with 
canal water, which passes through a tin mine four 
miles away. Would that make any difference? The 
garden is rather low.—C. D. 

[So far ag we can judge from the dried up 
condition of the specimen you send, your 
Tomatoes are suffering from a fungoid disease 
called Dactylium roseum var. You appear to 
have done all you can to avert attack in re¬ 
gard to cultural treatment, but we imagine 
that the house in which you grow your 
Tomatoes is thoroughly infested with the 
spores of the disease, hence the reason why 
the plants are attacked each season, as you 
mention. Another time clear out the soil, 
and give the house a thorough cleansing, fol¬ 
lowing this up bv disinfecting it with sul¬ 
phurous fumes. Then, when you make a 
fresh start next spring, mix a fungicide, sold 
under the name of Veltha, with the soil, ac¬ 
cording to directions, and watch results. You 
should also spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture at the present time to kill the fungus, 
and again next year to prevent it putting in 
an appearance. The recipe fer making Bor- 
deaux mixture is given in preceding reply.] 


ness of size, and exceeding freshness. Prac¬ 
tically these Apples were in June just what 
ours arc in November. Not a few’ well-known 
British varieties, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Stunner Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin (shown as 
Raspberry Pippin, and most handsome). 
Prince Albert., Prince Alfred, Wellington. 
Striped Beefing, and others, were good, and 
some exceptionally fine. There were also 
many cf the best known American Apples, 
Jonathan, Aisopus Spitzenberg, King of Tom¬ 
kins County, Northern Spy, and others, 
and not a few with Australian names. The 
feature of the display was that with our own 
stocks exhausted, the Antipodes can send us 
their Apple produce in the spring, and thus 
satisfy, for a short time at least, the natural 
British craving for good Apples. In almost 
all cases the fruits were presented without 
flaw or bruise, showing how well they had 
been selected and packed. No doubt the 
packing was in this case better than is even 
that for market sale, which is, as a rule, very 
good. Good packing is also helped by the 
practice of selecting for that purpose fruits 
of even size. The grading is of the very 
best. Naturally British people have no 
means of ascertaining how far the samples 
sent over here represent the average quality 
of the Australian produce. At home we do 
know but too well that thp fruits seen at the 
autumn and wiiUh^ibx^ilbCtfdns do not by any 
means .repr^seiiii oilr ( average:produce.. Would 
they cHd! “ art* of tin* I very best. 
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Below those come the middlings, and then 
there is. quite unworthy of public sale, a , 
great bulk of very inferior fruit. If the Aus | 
tralians have no such residuum they ure for¬ 
tunate, yet it may be so because they have 
gone in for Apple culture with the best 
varieties on modern or scientific lines, 
whereas we at home have with too few ex¬ 
ceptions done so on a very haphazard basis, 
with too generally very inferior results. But 
accepting the samples recently shown in 
London as tho best Australians, certainly we j 
have no reason for shame in relation to our I 
own produce when we grow Apples on up-to- 
date lines. Next October the samples of 
home-grown Apples staged in the Horticul- j 
tural Hall will be much finer generally, as 
fresh and finished, and hardly less richly 
coloured. There will be seen Apples having 
no superiors in the world. Unfortunately 
they will represent cnly the best. The re- I 
maiuder we would gladly keep out of sight. 

A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Aphis on Plum-tree (Hotwell). — Your i 
Plum and Damson-trecs are not diseased, but 1 


would do well to repeat the spraying about 
the end of January. If the trees are large 
and in bush or standard form, you will require 
a garden engine to effectually apply the 
Quassia extract with, as every portion of the 
tree should be wetted with it, and this you 
cannot do without a force pump. A syringe 
would suffice for small-sized trees in the 
open, or such as are trained against a wall. 

Warts on Vine-leaves. I enclose you two leaves 
off my Vine. Can you tell me whut causes the spats 
on the leaves, and, if a disease, what I can do to 
stop it? The Vines, till the last day or two. have 
looked very healthy, and now many of the leaves 
look like these. Ventilation and syringing are pro¬ 
perly attended to, and the drapes have just stoned. 
The border was remade last autumn, and the Vines 
are well fed. - Alice M. Gordon. 

[You need not feel alarmed about the con 
dition of your Vine-leaves, ns they are not 
affected with any disease. The brown spots 
are what are known among Grape-growers as 
warts only. In this case they are in a de¬ 
funct condition, something having happened 
to dry them up, which accounts for their 
being brown instead of green, which is their 
normal colour. These warts are the result 
cf a high temperature, surcharged with mois- 


extent. The remedy is, of course, to be 
careful in the matter of damping and syring¬ 
ing another season in dull weather, and to 
maintain enough warmth in hot water pipes 
in order that the ventilators at the apex may 
be opened a trifle both at night as well as by 
day. This will keep the atmosphere in a 
buoyant condition, and prevent warts from 
forming on the leaves. By following this 
mode of treatment you should not be further 
troubled with them.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS# 

THE WOOD FORGET-ME-NOT AND ITS 
. FORMS. 

Of all tho plants we know for the spring 
garden none is hardier, prettier, or more con¬ 
stant in bloom than the Wood Forget-me-not, 
a plant not only of the woods, but also of an 
enormous area of mountain ground all over 
Europe. Several people have raised varieties 



Myosotis sylvatica Bouquet. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Essex. 


have been badly infested with the Plum aphis 
(Aphis pruni), many of tho insects still being 
present in the rolled-up portions of tho leaves 
on the twigs you send. These insects are best 
dealt with when the attack is first set up, be¬ 
cause, whatever insecticide is used it has 
every possible chance of being effective, as 
the leaves are then in a normal condition. If 
neglected for u few days the aphides—which 
multiply at an alarming rate—soon invade 
every portion of the green shoots and leaves, 
and cause the latter to become so rQllcd and 
twisted that it is a difficult matter to reach 
them with an insecticide. However, your 
only remedy at the present juncture is to wash 
the trees, and you cannot do better than 
purchase at once an insecticide known and 
sold as Quassia extract. Use this according 
to directions sent with it, and give the trees 
several washings, or until you find the aphis 
has disappeared and the trees exhibit signs of 
making new growth, when an occasional wash¬ 
ing will suffice. Thisywaph is non-injurious. 
Next winder .you sbouljj spmjyin fijJsltttei 
the leaves fall with c\^iV-^iikattfc4lwticn, 
and n9 thev have been so badlv iifwited vou 


, tore, being maintained during a period of . 
* dull, sunless Weather such as has been all too 
prevalent this season, and when little or no 
1 ventilation can he given. This causes a rup- 
| Lire of the under surface of the leaves to 
ensue when warts or small excrescences are ■ 
formed at intervals in bad cases, so that they 
I almost touch each other. As before stated, 
the colour of these warts is green, and re- 
' mains so as long as the conditions which pro- 
I duce them are maintained, but once less 
moisture is used, and the ventilators *arc 
more freely used, they begin to turn colour 
and dry up, sometimes becoming quite black. 
The leaves nearest to the front of the bouse 
usually become more affected than those 
higher up and nearer to the ventilators, which 
goes to prove that it is an excess of moist 
heat that causes the complaint, because the 
atmosphere in this portion of the vinery will 
naturally be in a moister condition than else¬ 
where, particularly in dull weather, when 
the ventilators cannot be opened to nllow of 
the air circulating freely. The complaint 
no doubt does affect the general health of the 
i Vine to a certain degree, yet we have never 
known it to affect Vines to anv annreeinble 


of it, but very few are better than the common 
M. sylvatica, though some are distinct, nnd 
well worth growing as garden plants, and 
among them the one wc figure. The ordinary 
form is a precious wild garden plant. About 
eighteen years ago I sowed some under a 
group of Scotch Firs, and owing to changes of 
plan and planting thought it had disappeared, 
the surface having been laid down in grass, 
rather rough and unkempt. 1 am pleased 
every spring, however, to see it holding its 
own, and flowering freely in the Grass. R. 

-Many of those who attend the meetings 

of the Royal Horticultural Society in the Vin 
cent-square Hall doubtless find strong attrac¬ 
tion in the Orchids, Roses, Carnations, 
Tulips, and so many other fine and brilliant 
flowers that are shown there. But at a recent 
meeting it was very interesting to noto how 
greatly visitors were attracted bv a small 
group of Forget-me-nots in pots, as lifted from 
the open ground, nnd showing true habits of 
growth, as presented by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons. How ejV^enjt \vjap it-lhnt old-fashioned,' 
simple flowers stfll have hosts of admirers! 
But Forget-feje-^ots Xvb-lbnger in gardens 

limited to the snread’ncr "dissitiflnrn. nr the 
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late, tall growing sylvatiea. There are many 
varieties and colours inclusive of dark and 
light blue, white and pink, and in varying 
forms and heights. The dwarf, compact Star 
of Love is really a dwarf, free dissitiflora^ 
and the deep, blue-flowered Royal Blue is of 
the sylvatiea type, and very free. Tlitf 
Bouquet forms in colours are charming, in¬ 
deed, Forget-me-nots now will alone make a 
pretty spring flower garden.—D. 


PLANTAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS) IN 
FLOWER. 

(Reply to “ H. S.”) 

1 hese handsome hardy plants when in flower 
impart a truly noble appearance, and are 
grand subjects for either the sub tropical gar¬ 
den or for planting near the margins of lakes 
or streams. They are seen to best advantage 
in groups of fairly good size and depth, and 
should not be drawn out or attenuated into 
marginal lines to too great an extent. They 
look as well in clumps or masses with no sur¬ 
roundings save the green Grass as when 
planted with a suitable and appropriate back¬ 
ground of shrubs or other massive foliage. A 
too close or stagnant soil should be avoided, 
for when excessively wet in the winter season 
the roots are apt to suffer. Therefore, when 
planted near to the water they should be 
slightly elevated to guard against this evil. 
Good holding loam suits them well. They 
will, however, thrive well in a light, peaty 
soil, but precaution then is necessary to en¬ 
sure sufficient moisture at the roots during 
time of drought. In places where they are 
likely to suffer from either cold in winter or 
dryness at the roots in summer, it is a good 
plan to give them a good mulching every 
autumn with rich soil. This will answer both 
purposes, and encourage a stronger growth as 
well. Transplanting should be seen to when 
the clumps become too much overcrowded, or 
weakness will ensue with a diminution in 
the number of flower-spikes and an unhealthy 
appearance in the foliage itself. It is not a 
good plan to plant Funkias too much under 
the shade of trees, especially under such as 
have a tendency to root near the surface. A 
little shade will do no harm ; in fact, it will 
be with a moist soil more conducive to a free 
and robust growth. Funkias last in flower a 
long time, especially when in good health and 
vigour. When the flower-spikes are plentiful 
some may be cut for the flower-vases, and 
they associate well with Lilies, Gladioli, and 
Irises. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Lychnis viscabia bplendenb.— In a mass 
this double form of the charming Lychnis is 
very effective. I have some thirty plants on 
a raised border, and they form a pleasing pic¬ 
ture when in full bloom. It is only in light 
or very well-drained soils that this Lychnis 
can be treated as a border plant. In low- 
lying situations it is apt to suffer much in 
winter, and often falls a prey to a fungus 
which covers the under surface of the leaves. 
The only remedy is to burn the plants, and 
procure some from a clean, healthy stock. 
Some years ago I had to destroy my plants, 
for, owing to planting in a damp position, they 
were badly affected. I did not grow any for 
a couple of years, and then got some healthy 
plants, the consequence being that my stock 
has been free from disease. 

Arenaria Montana.— If I had only space 
for twenty-five alpincs this Sandwort would 
be one of them. It is when doing well as 
effective as the well-known Campanula iso- 
phylla, which it resembles in size and purity 
of bloom. It grows with much freedom, a 
healthy little plant, covering a square foot of 
ground in the course of a couple of seasons, 
and the flowers are so numerous vs to almost 
hide the leaves. It is truly one of the most 
precious hardy flowers wo have, for it takes 
on perpetual vigour in soils that are distinctly 
unfavourable to the majority of the better 
class of alpines. It may be used with confi¬ 
dence on soils that parch or burn in the hot 
summer sun. Very little soil suffices for it, 
but it languishes when the drainage is not 
good. In light soils it ' 
edging plaint. i by 

PHLOX betacea Vivid.^ 


alpine Phlox makes a fine splash of colour 
when grouped. Iu company with the white 
variety, Nelsoni, it shows up remarkably well. 

IIelianthemiim amabile fl.-pl. — The 
double scarlet blossoms of this Hun Rose last 
a long time, and although it blooms in com¬ 
pany with other members of the family it con¬ 
tinues to produce flowers all through the 
summer. This is a valuable hardy plant, ex¬ 
hibiting the greatest indifference to sun heat 
and drought. In order to realise the decora¬ 
tive value of this Sun Rose one must have 
good specimens a couple of feet through. 

Sempervivum Regina Amalias, evidently 
of Italian origin, is a free-growing, at¬ 
tractive kind of recent introduction. It forms 
big rosettes, which are deeply coloured at the 
tips, and makes a good contrast to the kinds 
with which it may be associated. 

Lathyrub Drummondi. A bi^ specimen 
of this is now (June 20th) coming into bloom, 
and will remain effective a couple of months. 
I do not know of any other hardy plant that 
produces flowers of this peculiar tint. This 
Everlasting Pea is easily enough grown, but 
the flowers are rather liable to be affected by 
very hot sun and heavy rains. For Yhis reason 
it seems most at home when it gets some 
shelter. I have seen it doing very well where 
it rambled over low-growing shrubs, and got 
some protection from overhanging boughs of 
deciduous trees. J. Cornhill. 


THE VARIETIES OF THE COMMON 
LUPINE (LUP1NUS POLYPHYLLUS). 
One is glad to observe more notice being 
taken of the Common or Many-leaved 
Lupine, whose handsome spikes of flowers 
form such ornaments to the borders in the 
summer months, and which will continue in 
bloom for some time if the old spikes are cut 
off and not allowed to seed. At the same 
time, cutting off these spikes will deprivo the 
grower of his chances of obtaining some varie¬ 
ties, almost certain to occur among seedlings 
from a collection of the various colours ob¬ 
tainable in the plants of this fine Lupine. 
The various forms which have been for some 
time in cultivation are the type, dark blue; 
albus, white ; bicolor or Foxii; purpureus, 
purplish ; tricolor, blue, white, and purple 
red ; vernus, early-flowering blue, and vernus 
albus, early white ; with a handsome pur¬ 
plish blue variety, formerly considered a dis¬ 
tinct species, and called macrophyllus, of 
which I have at present a good plant. It is 
taller, has larger leaves and finer spikes than 
the others, and affords several possibilities of 
improvement. Of the foregoing varieties 
there arc both poor and good forms, and some 
aro extremely handsome, with their long, 
well-flowered spikes. Within recent years, 
however, some very fine varieties with a wider 
colour range have been exhibited at the 
Loudon shows. Practically all are worth 
growing, and some are very handsome. Some 
are very distinct, while others come near the 
older forms. A few years ago I had an oppor 
tunity of seeing some very fine and varied 
seedlings in the nursery of Mr. T. Smith at 
Daisy Hill, Newry, Ireland, and some of 
these were worthy of distinctive names. A 
week or two ago I also saw a very beautiful 
set of seedling varieties iu the garden of 
General Stewart, at- Carriichen. Dumfries. 
These were seedlings from plants which had 
been in the garden for many years, and 
among them were some exceedingly fine 
forms, well worthy of varietal names because 
of their excellence. They seemed to include 
all the colours found among the named varie¬ 
ties shown at the Temple, while, of course, 
they looked much better when growing in the 
border than when exhibited, as flowers have 
perforce to be cut and closely packed among 
others without an opportunity of showing the 
true character of such fine border plants as 
these. One can only regret that it does not 
appear possible to show such handsome 
plants as a whole with their fine leaves and 
several spikes together in a natural way 
upon a growing plant. The common peren¬ 
nial Lupin is still among the finest of our 
border flowers, its only defect being its strong 
growth, which makes it rob the soil in its 
vicinity too much for the welfare of its neigh¬ 
bours. S. Arnott. 

Sunnymead, Dumfries . 


AMONG THE VIOLETS. 

There is much work to be done throughout 
the summer months if Violets are to be culti¬ 
vated with success, and this is where many an 
amateur fails in not giving them the attention 
they require. Frequent showers this season 
have promoted quick growth, not only of the 
plants themselves but also weeds. These 
latter must be kept down by hand-pulling if 
the flat hoe fails in its purpose. The hoe not 
only destroys weeds but promotes growdh iu 
the plant under cultivation, hence the value 
of its free use during all seasons of the year 
when the soil is in a workable condition. The 
Violet, like the Straw berry, persists in pushing 
out many more plant-lets, usually termed 
runners, than are required for reproduction, 
therefore these must be periodically pinched 
or cut out, so that the plant ran build up 
stout plump crowns by the month of October, 
when more or less blooms will show them¬ 
selves, and continue to do so from that month 
until well into April, either under glass or 
out-of-doors, the wpather to a great extent 
being answerable for the latter supply. In 
ease of very hot weather, and having a dry, 
shallow soil to contend with, red spider is not 
long in putting in an appearance. This must 
be quickly battled with by syringing' with 
soap suds, working the water well up under 
the foliage where this minute enemy lurks, 
doing this of ail evening after the sun has 
gone down. Well water the plants twice or 
thrice each week while the drought lasts. 
Happily, we in the country are not troubled 
with that horrid spot in the foliage. Where 
this appears one may as well destroy the 

f ilants at ouce, there being little or no cure 
or it. J. Mayne. 

Bicton. 


The white thick-leaved Rockfoll (Saxi 
fraga crassifolia alba).—This bold Saxifrage 
of the Megasea section deserves mention at 
the present time, even if for nothing else than 
its colour, which is not common among the 
many plants, either species, seedlings, or 
hybrids of the class to which it belongs. So 
far as l know' the only other variety which 
can be called white or whitish is S. Stracheyi 
alba, a very beautiful Megasea (Saxifrage). 
S. crassifolia alba is not, however, absolutely 
white, but has a touch of pink about its 
colouring. Although not so wdiite as S. 
Stracheyi alba, it is a plant which can well 
be grown in addition. It blooms a little 
later, and has large heads of good Hi zed 
flowers, which opened this year about mid- 
April in my garden. It was sent out by Herr 
Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, a few' years 
ago, and I have had it since its introduction. 
It appears to do better in my present garden 
than in my old one, and I have never seen it 
so fine as this season. It is at the base of a 
rockery, facing almost due south, and has 
been giving a nice bit of colour; while after¬ 
wards its leaves will be pleasing, and in 
autumn will be finely coloured in addition. 
I am glad to see that this Megasea (Saxifrage) 
is now in the hands of some of the trade, so 
that it can be purchased iu this country.— 
S. Arnott, tiunnymead, Dumfries. 

Pyrethrum8 after blooming. If imme¬ 
diately Fyrethrums cease to flower they are 
cut down to within a few inches of the soil 
they will soon throw up a number of fresh 
shoots, and from these one may get useful 
flowers in the autumn. There is no harm 
done in at once cutting away the green 
stalks, as such a procedure does not iu any 
way lessen the quantity of blossoms another 
year, and it gives to the borders a tidy ap¬ 
pearance which they do not always present if 
stalks are left to decay naturally. Some 
there are who defer the propagation of Pyre- 
thrums by division of roots until spring, but 
this may be undertaken after the season of 
blooming, care being taken to look after them 
well for a time in the matter of watering. 
Cuttings, too, if obtained from the base of 
the plants, and dibbled into pans of sandy 
soil, and kept moist and close' for a time, 
soon take root, and will bloom another 
season. Plants that are simply cut down 
and not divided will benefit greatly by a 
mulch of wen-rotted m anpre. —Derby. 
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THE JAPANESE IRIS IN A CORNISH ! 
GARDEN. 

There is no more splendid member of the 
Iris family than I. laevigata or Kaempferi, 
generally known as the Japanese Iris. Much, 
however, depends upon how it is grown. This 
Iris requires a rich and porous root run, 
which retains a certain amount of moisture 
during the summer, yet does not become 
waterlogged in the winter months. Such 
conditions are found in the ideal Cornish 
\alley, a glimpse of which is depicted in the 
illustration. The valley slopes towards the 
south, having steep sides on the north, east 
and west, through which the moisture slowly 
percolates to the lower level. This also, 
being on a gentle slope to the south, does not 
retain the water, which gradually finds its 
way to the river that bounds the southern 
extremity of the garden. The Irises are in 
vigorous health, being over 4 feet in height, 
while many of the flowers are nearly a foot in 
diameter. In the background are Bamboos, 1 
t'ordylines, and 'Free Ferns, and in a slid 
tered nook nut far distant wonderful speci 


feet health, though in height and size of 
flower they could not compare with those that 
enjoyed moister summer conditions. 

S. W. Fitzherbebt. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Waterside planting. -I have a field in front of 
my house extending down to a lake, and I want to 
break the view by planting shrubs or plants along 
edge of lake. The soil is a peaty sand, and lake over¬ 
flows occasionally. Climate very mild, and frosts 
very rare. I shall be obliged if you will inform me 
what you would recommend me to try, what time of 
year to put in, and whether seeds or plants are 
required? Round the lake of St. James's I’ark there 
are some very bold, large-leaved plants. Would they 
be suitable? Quick growth is of importance to me. - 
Carauu. 

[There arc many plants that arc always at 
home in the immediate neighbourhood of 
water, and sueli should always be employed 
when any planting is being done by lake or 
stream. The various forms of Willow, the 
many beautiful varieties of Acer palmatuin, 
also several Poplars, and tho Pyrus family, 
are all at. homo in the neighbourhood of 
water. Bamboos, too, are good waterside 
plants. Try Bambusa Metake, Bambusa 



Iris Kaempferi («yn. I. ImvigaLi)- From a photograph by Mr. S. \V. Fitzherbert, South Devon. 


mens of Woodwardia radicans nro growing 
with fronds 10 feet in length. The Japanese 
Iris resents stagnant moisture in the winter, 
and when planted in heavy soil near water, 
especially if in a shady position, often dies, 
or, if it does not die remains in an unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition. In Japan these Irises are 
flooded with water during the growing and 
flowering seasons, but after the flowers have 
withered the water is shut off and they arc 
kept dry until growth again commences in the 
spring. One of tho best plantations of these 
Irises that T know has been made close to a 
little, winding streamlet, about 18 inches in 
width, that is led over a wide lawn. In dry 
weather the water from the streamlet is 
turned on to the bed and allowed to saturate 
it for a week or so, while in the autumn and 
winter not a drop percolates through to the 
bed. The soil of the bed is composed of 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and old Mushroom- 
bed manure in equal proportions, and the 
plants show by their appearance how they 
appreciate their environment. Even dry 
ground, although this is by no means to be re¬ 
commended for these lew**, is betterrthan 
that whiclji remains jwaftr-loriftd 
the winter, and I have seeh-hliMTeds SWlJhts 
in verv drv nurserv soil which wer£Hfi ner- 


palmata, and Phyllostachys nigra Among 
other suitable plants are Arundo couspicua, 
Guntiera scabra, and the Pampas Grass 
Gynerium argenteum). The two hist should 
bo given a rather sheltered position, or very 
high winds and heavy rains may break them 
down and spoil them. Turning to plants of 
dwarfer habit, it may be mentioned that such 
should he planted in sufficient quantity to 
make a nice show', including Irises, Tritomas, 
Day Lilies, Phloxes, Spirtcas, Japanese 
Anemones, with Solidagos and Starworts. 
Other suitable plants arc American Hwamp 
Lilies, Loosestrife, Knotwort (Polygonuni), 
Moon Daisies, Lobelia cardinalis, Lupines, 
Trollius, with a variety of hardy Ferns, as the 
Royal and Feather Ferns. Very effective in 
their season are the many forms of Iris 
Kaempferi, which are suited for such a soil 
and position as you have. Any nurseryman 
could supply the above, and we should advise 
you to plant as early in the autumn as vou 
can. If, however, you cannot do this, then 
spring planting will answer just as well.] 
Laying out a garden —I am sending you a plan 
of my grounds, which I desire to turn into pleasure- 
grounds, the orchard and vegetable garden to remain 
as they are, the backyard to be made about one- 
third the size and to adjoin the house—that is, to 
he narrower and shorter —so that the nart next the 


outhouses is available for laying out. In the (jra.ss 
field I wish to have a large croquet ground, some 
50 yards by 30 yards. Can you give me any sugges¬ 
tions as to laying the place out?—R. P. W. 

[1. It is not possible to lay out ground to 
tho best advantage from a paper plan, and no 
one w'ho has not seen the place, and has an 
intimate knowledge of your ground, can do 
this properly. 15. Seeing you have a clear 
idea of what you want, you should employ an 
experienced ground work man who is used to 
the formation of lawns and paths, and let him 
work under your own direction. 3. Failing 
this, you had better consult a good landscape 
gardener, and then show him the ground, and 
state your wants.- Ed.] 

Llllum candidum failing. I shall In* much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me the cause of white 
Lilies failing both to root and to flower, as in the 
enclosed specimen? The Lilies are growing on a 
border facing east, and two years ago were per 
fectly healthy, and flowered well. In a friend s 
garden, wheic the Lilies have hitherto been magni 
fleent on a south border, they have also failed last 
year and this year. What is the remedy?— 
M. J. BtX’K, Leamington. 

[The failure of your Lilium candidum is 
due to that terrible and mysterious disease 
(undoubtedly of fungoid origin), which has 
carried off this Lily wholesale in many gardens 
where it at one time luxuriated. Mr. 
George Massee, of Kew, one of our greatest 
authorities on the fungoid diseases of plants, 
says this fungus remains in a dormant state in 
the soil throughout the winter, then when the 
plants are in active growth a large number 
of spores are produced, which float in the air 
and adhere to the moistened surface of leaf or 
flower. Once in contact with this Lily they 
spread rapidly, and cause both foliage ami 
flowers to wither, thus transforming what was 
at one time the fiuest feature of the garden 
into a collection of blackened steins and 
leaves. Various remedies have been tried, 
hut at present none of them have given 
general satisfaction, though slight success has 
followed here and there. Mr. Massee reconi 
mends that directly there is any sign of the 
fungus the whole of the plants should be 
sprayed w ith a solution of 2 oz. of potassium 
sulphide dissolved in three gallons of water. 
At the same time any signs of decaying foliage 
should ho at once removed and burnt. A 
simple remedy that some cultivators have 
tried with more or less success is directly the 
bulbs become dormant to dig them up and 
put for two or three weeks in paper hags with 
a quantity of sulphur, this being very fatal to 
fungi in general. Then plant (for the bulbs 
arc greatly weakened if left long out of the 
ground), choosing, if possible, a spot quite 
away from their previous position, and in tho 
spring and summer as the plants grow give » 
fortnightly dusting of sulphur. This has 
been strongly recommended, hut a perfect 
cure has yet to bo found for this disease.] 
Aphides on Sweet Peas. -Not a season 
passes without our Sweet Peas suffering from 
green-fly. Tho aphides first make their ap¬ 
pearance after a long spell of dry weather, 
when the Sweet Peas are, to all appearance, 
in the pink of condition. Wo were quite re¬ 
cently congratulating ourselves that there was 
a likelihood of our being free from this pest, 
when one morning a closer inspection of our 
plants disclosed the fact that something was 
w rong with them. A still closer inspection of 
tho tender young lateral and other shoots re- 
vealed the fact that the aphides had been 
Imsy, and were to he seen in numbers. 'Jo 
save the plants from prematurely failing 
drastic measures were imperative. I, there¬ 
fore, proceeded without tho least delay to 
apply a simple and, l believe, an effective 
remedy. Two ounces of soft soap were dis 
solved in hot water, and subsequently mixed 
in a gallon of clear water, this being re¬ 
peatedly stirred to ensure an equal distribu 
tion of the soft soap. 1 then picked off all 
blossoms that were fully opened, as well as 
those that were partially showing colour ; and 
then by the aid of a spraying syringe well 
wetted the plants. So far I have seen nothing 
further of the aphides. Last season I used 
Quassia extract, but this did not answer very 
well.— D. B. Crane. 


Index to Volume XXVII —The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post freejls. 9d.) and Index (Sd., 
post free, 3}dJ for Volume XXVJI are now ready, 
and may be 1 had af all .ijwjageirts, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher nos! frpp for th#» two. 
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GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS* 

BIRDS AND THE FRUIT CROPS. 

To the I’d it or of Gardening Illustrated. 
Sir,- In the early spring we heard a lot 
about the so-called destructive habits of the 
bullfinch. Wo were told that there would be 
scarcely any Gooseberries and Currants, and 
that the Apple crop would be a failure, all 
through the “depredations of these birds.” 

1 have been making enquiries as to the crops 
of Gooseberries and Currants, and I find that 
both are normal. Again, many of the com¬ 
plaints were about the damage to the Apple- 
buds, and now' we hear on all sides of the ex¬ 
cellent crop of Apples the trees are bearing. 
This leads one to ask if the damage dene was j 
not greatly exaggerated. This spring I called 
on a market gardener, who was wasting his 
time and money in attempting to shoot the 
bullfinches. In answer to my enquiry he 
stated that he would not have a “ solitary 
Gooseberry,” and showed me the bushes, ap¬ 
parently denuded of buds ” by tho bullfinch.” 

I called again last week, and on those very 
bushes he has w hat he calls a “ moderate 
crop” of good-sized fruit. 

In your valuable paper 1 notice that a great 
many questions are answered as to how to 
treat trees, etc., infested with insects, and J 
various remedies are recommended incurring j 
expenditure of both labour and money. These 
suggestions are certainly very useful in a 
great many cases, but one is led to the con¬ 
clusion that if the birds which are the natural 
enemies of these insects were encouraged in 
the garden there would be fewer complaints of 
these terrible pests. J. Sugden, 

11 etherset, Croydon. 


THE CUCKOO SPIT. 


irregular, blackish, minute velvety patches'] 
scattered over the surface of the haulni and 
leaves. ll has been found that in some in- 
I stauces the mycelium of the fungus passes 
down the hauim into the tuber. In such 
cases the mycelium in the infected tuber 
passes into the sprout and produces the 
disease in the haului and leaves. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only source of the disease, as 
experiments have shown that the young 
“sprouts” are readily infected with the 
spores of the fungus, and from this point of 
infection the mycelium extends up the haulm. 

Causes and prevention. - Neither the 
leaves nor the haulm above ground can be 
infected by the spores of the fungus. This 
limits tho appearance of the disease to two 
causes:—(l) To tho presence of mycelium in 
the tuber; by this method new and hitherto 
clean areas become infected. (2) To the 
presence of the fungus spores in the land ; 
this implies tho previous presence of a 
diseased crop having been grown in the same 
soil. (1) Under tho circumstances, preven¬ 
tive measures will consist in not planting 
“sets” which were grown in an infected 
area ; where the disease has occurred the 
haulms should he brought together and ! 
burned. (2) As the above ground portion of j 
the potato plant cannot be infected, spraying j 
would be of no avail, unless, as claimed by | 
some, spraying invigorates the plants and 
better enables them to eonihat the disease. i 
(3) A dressing of kaiuit in the rows when the 
potatoes are planted would, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, safeguard the crop, by killing the spores 
of tlie fungus present in the soil at the ; 
moment of germination .—Leaflet of the Board 


CATERPILLARS ON GOOSEBERRY- 
BUSHES. 


It is to be feared that the ordinary man who 
attends to his own garden knows nothing and 
cares nothing about the work of the natu¬ 
ralist. Hence it would be useless to tell him 
that the “ cuckoo spit,” w hich is now begin 
ning to make his garden look unsightly and to 
spoil many of his best flowers, contains a 
small insect with an imposing Latin name. All 
that he wants to know is what he is to do 
about it. Ho remembers that in his youthful 
days the foam caused by this “ cuckoo-spit ” 
used to contaminate his fingers or clothing 
when he went out to gather the wild Rose, 
and he still has a dread of touching the foam 
with his fingers, but he really has a very 
simple remedy at his command. Let him 
take a penknife, or, better still, a small 
brush such as is used by artists, and search 
for the insect, which ho can always find, 
sometimes yellow and sometimes green, and 
varying in size from a pin’s head to a small 
Barleycorn. The insect can move, and will 
try to hide itself in the manner of the 
squirrel, but it can always bo induced to 
climb on to the point of the brush or pen¬ 
knife. The method by which it may be killed 
may be left to the ingenuity of the manipu¬ 
lator to devise. A few minutes spent in this 
employment every day, or even every other 
day, for a week will practically eliminate the 
pest, save hundreds of blooms, and prevent 
the unsightly wav in which so many gardens 
are disfigured at this time of the year. It is 
quite unnecessary to remove the foam, which 
is only tho juices of the plant itself extracted 
by the insect. Field. 


POTATO LEAF CURL. 

Tins disease (Maerosporium solani) is widely 
diffused. In addition to Britain, it occurs on 
the Continent, and is rampant in the United 
States. It has also occurred on Solatium 
Commersoni, grown at Kew\ The curling of 
the leaves is usually the first indication of the 
presence of the fungus, although the base of 
the haulm is the portion first infected, and 
the curling of the leaves is due to the ascent 
of water and food being checked by the up¬ 
ward growth of the fungus mycelium in the 
tissues of tho haulm. As the mycelium in¬ 
creases in quantity in the tissues the haulm 
becomes limp and collapses owing to lack of 
water. At a later Btag'e~the fungus (breaks 
through the tlnsues to p^odu^e^ts l:uft, v^Kich 
is indicated by the presence of^TBMnerous 


I SEE in your paper of June 23rd a Hliort. note 
on destroying caterpillars on Gooseberry 
bushes. You may be interested to know how 
I got rid of mine. My bushes ten or twelve 
years ago were in a dreadful state, also my 
Currant-trees. The caterpillars in some 
cases entirely stripped the leaves from the 
bushes. The following year 1 sowed Broad 
Beaus, about three at equal distances round 
each bush. I heard that the grubs did not 
like the smell of the Bean in flower. How ever 
that may be, I have found that although the 
leaves have begun to be eaten no harm was 
done when the Broad Beans had been sown, 
and after following the plan for some years 1 
have this year done nothing, and I believe no 
trees have been attacked. It is a simple 
remedy, and the Beans do not look objection¬ 
able. Alteryn. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fungus on Begonia leaves.-1 send yuu some 
Begonia leaves. Can you say what it is (hat lias 
attacked them/ They were perfect when put out-of- 
doors. They are in three different t»eds. All alike - 
eaten. What can ;ou suggest as a remedy ? - 

BoVsTON. 

[The*, leaves of your Begonias arc attacked 
by a fungus (Botrylis parasitica). The only 
practical remedy that I can recommend is to 
pick off and burn the affected leaves. Prob¬ 
ably the recent very changeable weather has 
rendered the plants more susceptible to the 
attacks of the fungus than they would other¬ 
wise have been. You might try spraying the 
leaves with Bordeaux mixture, not tco strong. 
It might prevent the disease from spreading. 
-G. S. S.] 

Injury to Bose leaves.— Can you tell me what 
creature nibbles the young leaves of Roses, etc., into 
holes (the samples enclosed!, and how to prevent it? 
I liMe put pots on sticks vith paper inside, but 
caught nothing. I thought it might be earwigs. 
Can see no creatures at work on the leaves, so it is 
probably done at night. —H. R. 

[I do not think that your Rose-leaves arc at¬ 
tacked by an insect, but you might examine 
them after dark with a lantern, and see if you 
can find any. Place a white cloth under the 
bush before throwing a light on to it, as the 
insects, if there are any, may fall to the 
ground as soon as the light shines on them. 
Probably one of the shot hole fungi is the 
cause, but I could not detect any on the 
leaves. Sometimes leaves that open in in¬ 
clement weather are found to be in this condi¬ 
tion. Some authorities attribute it to star¬ 


vation. 1 should pick off the leaves and burn 
them. If you find any insects please send 
them up, and I will tell von what they arc. - 
G.S. S.J 

Fungus on Grapes I would be mi!i b obliged 
>f you could kindly inform me what this curious 
blight is which is appearing on my Grapes (Black 
Hamburgh) and if (here is any cure for it •- 
Mrs. Sheffield Newi:. 

[Your Grapes appear to he attacked by a 
fungus belonging to the genus Gleasporium, 
but it is not in a sufficiently developed state 
to say with certainty if that lie the pest, 
though there is little doubt that it is. This 
fungus also attacks the shoots and haves. 
The best tiling that you can do is to pick off 
or cut away any diseased Grapes, shoots, etc., 
as soon as they are noticed in order to pre¬ 
vent the fungus spreading by means of spores, 
which from the specimens sent are not yet 
formed. Dusting the shoots and leaves with 
flowers of sulphur is the best remedy, repeat¬ 
ing the operation every ten days. Add a 
little quick lime to the second and subsequent 
dustings, increasing the quantity until the 
proportions are nearly equal, hut there should 
always be rather more sulphur than lime. If 
the disease increases please send up some 
specimens in various stages of growth. - 
G. 8. 8.] 

Ants on Apple-trees. The trees in my young 
Apple orchard are attacked by ants and caterpillar-. 
Will you toll me what to do to get rid of them? 

C. B. 

[The ants will not injure your Apple-trees, 
which are probably attacked by aphides, and 
the ants infest the trees to obtain the sweet 
substance which the aphides secrete. As re¬ 
gards the caterpillars, there are so many that 
attack Apple-trees that it is impossible to 
say what they arc, and consequently how to 
treat them, without seeing specimens. Please 
scud some up, and a few of the leaves, so 
that I can see if thcro he any aphides on 
them, and I will gladly tell you what 1 can 
about them. G. 8. 8.] 

Pears falling Uan veil give me any informa¬ 
tion concerning the enclosed I’cars? Up to I a > t 
Saturday's rain they looked quite healthy, but on 
Sunday morning I noticed a large quantity scattered 
under the trees, and upon evamination found them 
to tie quite black and rotten inside. Since then those 
of tin' Pears that were left on the trees, as well ns 
the tips of the leaves, look as though they were 
scorched. Last year the same Pears fell a lot, but 
I found a grub inside. This year I cannot find a 
sign of life in any. I have used night-soil ratio r 
liberally around the trees. Would that have nn>- 
♦ hing to do with it? The situation is very bleak.— 
Hilltop Farm. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Pear-midge. See note in reply 
to “ R. If. Verekor” in our issue of June 
30th, page 240.J 


Arallas for tables.- It is not always under¬ 
stood hy those who grow small fine foliaged 
plants with a view to table decoration, etc., 
how easy it is to raise the Aralias from seed, 
and not a few in contemplating adding to 
their stock ever think of any other method 
than in purehasing small plants, and potting 
them on as desired. Aralias may he propa ¬ 
gated from seed just as easily as one can pro¬ 
pagate any tender animal, and if seed is sown 
now under glass in a little bottom-heat a few 
weeks will see the appearance of the young 
seedlings, when they may he pricked off into 
hexes and subsequently potted separately. A 
light loam in which there is a good propor¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and silver-sand answers, 
and it is surprising what nice plants may he 
hud in this way in twelve months. Young 
specimens are now inure frequently used than 
formerly, as evidenced by the immense 
number sold in thumb-pots. Aralias are very 
popular for decoration, and stand the condi¬ 
tions of rooms in a house as well as mc-t 
plants.—F. W. D. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—AV<o Edition, revised, with descriptors 
of all the In'at plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
Sio ., I'-s .; 'post free. Its. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also he 
had in tico other forms . well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, 2Js. nett. 

tnd, in 2 mis. , half bound sage green morocco, 24*. nett. 
Of all bocksMers, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON MANGLESI. 

This hybrid Rhododendron was raised by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons by crossing R. 
Aucklandi with a garden variety named album 
grandiflorum. It was awarded a first class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1885. In habit it is not unlike R. Auck¬ 
landi, which it also resembles in foliage, but 
the flowers are borno in crowded globose 
trusses instead of loosely, as in R. Aucklandi. 
Each flower is about 3 inches in diameter, 
somewhat saucer-shaped, ami pure white, 
with a few red spots on the upper segment of 
the corolla. It resembles R. Aucklandi in 
uot flowering when small, but large plants 


everything should ultimately be left in sole | 
possession. The latter being distributed ac¬ 
cordingly, that is to say. with due regard to 
their habit of growth, all intervening spaces 
are filled in with what may be termed super¬ 
numeraries as distinguished from those per¬ 
manently planted. In many cases, or where 
carte blanche is given to the planters, com¬ 
paratively thick planting is practised, the 
shrubberies having a well-filled appearance at 
the outset, and the ground being trenched and 
otherwise well prepared, the growth of the i 
majority of trees and shrubs is rapid in con- I 
sequence. Before, however, the commoner ' 
and more vigorous occupants of these newly- 
formed shrubberies overrun, impoverish, and 
literally spoil the choicer and more delicate 
subjects, the thinning out ought to commence, I 


their present position could be safely trans¬ 
planted elsewhere, much other effective plant¬ 
ing up being done largely with the aid of 
these thinnings. Poplars, being cheap and 
of rapid growth, are largely planted for im¬ 
mediate effect; but the majority ought never 
to bo tolerated in shrubberies, and not long 
preserved in outlying plantations. A group 
of the Lombardy Poplar near a private resi¬ 
dence, though not necessarily or advisedly in 
the shrubberies, will in time become quite a 
feature in the landscape, and a landmark for 
many miles around; but the rest of the 
species we would unhesitatingly slaughter. 
Elms, again, are cruel neighbours to any 
kind of cultivated shrub, plant, or flower, the 
roots of these foraging and robbing the 
ground of fertility and moisture for many 


Rhododendron Manglesi. 


From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 



bloom as freely as any garden Rhododendron. 
It is named after the late Mr. J. II. Mangles, 
of Haslemere. A plant which combines the 
size and elegance of flower of R. Aucklandi 
with the freedom of flowering and hardiness 
of R. ponticum is a valuable addition to early 
summer-flowering shrubs, and such a plant we 
have in R. Manglesi. 


CROWDED SHRUBBERIES. 
Crowded plantations and shrubberies are far 
too common, there being but few districts 
where they are not to be met with. By far 
the majority of private grounds are laid out 
and planted either by landscape gardeners or 
by nurserymen, or it may be both have a hand 
in the matter. What they have to stlidy is 
how bestjto create an immedriay eiT^JatHhe 
same time arranging th c^trl efr-anJ sJifcA^-de- 
ciduous and evergreen, so that tftfc^best of 


leaving only' those originally intended to be j 
permanent. In how many instances is this [ 
judicious thinning carried out? What is the 
present state of thousands of shrubberies and 
plantations? Chaos is the word that really 
most correctly describes the state of these 
neglected plantations. The more robust sub- 
ec-ts do certainly manage to hold their own, 
jut even these would have been far more 
handsome and valuable had they not been 
obliged to struggle for the supremacy. 

There are two ways of getting over this 
difficulty of thinning out plantations and 
shrubberies; one, wholesale transplantation, 
entailing a considerable amount of labour, 
and often shirked accordingly ; and the other 
the destruction of, in the shape of cutting 
down or rooting out, much that might well 
have been saved. If the thinning out were 
taken in hand before the trees and shrubs had 
overrun each other, these not required for 


yards around. Therefore, confine the Elms - 
and, in fact, forest trees generally—to the 
park or anywhere else well away from the 
shrubberies and flower and kitchen gardens. 

The beautiful Salisburia adiantifolia and 
the Tulip-tree may well have exceptions 
made in their favour, but even these are more 
effective as isolated specimens than in shrub¬ 
beries. Nor would we tolerate the presence 
of the heavy Scotch Firs and several other of 
the more dense Pines anywhere near dwelling- 
houses and shrubberies, where they soon 
overshadow everything else. Either isolate 
them or else cut them out. This rule may 
not be so strictly enforced in the case of 
various other Conifers, but the majority of 
these even are out of place in mixed shrub¬ 
beries, being far more effective well clear of 
everything else rn a pmet?ubn or on the turf. 
Whether 2ommcri..jF , ii l S=&r ch'Sivbr species 
of Conifer, and" whether planted in groups or 
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iu loug belts at the outskirts of parks, the 
same rule holds good as to the necessity for 
timely thinning out. all the trees being kept 
well clear of each other, and thus allowed to 
develop in a natural manner. 

Forest trees and Conifers are not the only 
subjects requiring thinning out, and to be 
otherwise attended to, the commoner kinds of 
Evergreens frequently doing more harm to 
choicer species than even these. Too often 
common Laurels, Portugal Laurels, Aucubas, 
Tree Box, common Yew, and also Golden 
Elders, Dogwood, and other strong-growing 
deciduous trees and shrubs are allowed to ex¬ 
tend as much as they will, these coarse, 
hungry-rooted kinds completely overrunning 
the borders, as well as monopolising more 
than their share of head room. Many of them 
ought either to bo transplanted elsewhere or 
rooted out, and the least that can be done is 
to cut them well buck, so as to give more 
valuable shrubs all the room and daylight they 
require. Let the Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Weigelas. Lilacs, Berberises, Brooms, Bud 
dieias, Cherries, double ami other Thorns, 
Flowering Plums, Daphnes. Hydrangeas, 
Mock (tranges, Sumachs, Flowering Cur¬ 
rants, Spirteas, Deutzias, Viburnums, and 
such like spread to their full extent, not even 
preventing them from overlapping the edges, 
but keep down the rank growers, which are 
better adapted for forming game coverts. 

If fewer shrubs were planted in the first in¬ 
stance, far more pleasure would in many in 
stances be derived from the shrubberies. In 
this case it would be possible and commend¬ 
able to intersperse Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, 
Delphiniums, Sunflowers, masses of Sweet 
Peas, Liliums, herbaceous Asters, and many 
other flowering bulbous-rooted plants, peren- j 
nials and annuals, among the shrubs, and 
there would then be something in the flower¬ 
ing line to admire, and, it may be, to cut 
from, all the year round. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trees from seed - 1 want to grow some tree- of 
various kinds from seeds, when possible, or from 
cuttings where seeds are not the ” correct thing,” 
and I thought you would be good enough to advise? 
The trees I wish to grow are: Kim, Beech, Ash, 
Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, Willow. Poplar. Pine 
(^ome good, strong, not too large variety), Kir. and 
Yew. Kindly tell me which of the above are to be 
raised from cuttings or suckers, etc., and which from 
seed, the best time for planting, and where the aeed 
can be procured?-J. L. C. 

[The trees concerning which you enquire 
are all raised from seeds except tho Willow 
and Poplar, both of which strike root readily 
from cuttings taken at any time during the 
autumn and early winter months. These are 
so easily propagated in this way that even 
stout stakes stuck in the ground will root and 
grow without .difficulty. The seeds of the 
others should, at least in most cases, be sown 
as soon as possible after they are ripo ; in¬ 
deed, the Horse Chestnut will soon perish if 
this is not done. When they cannot be sown 
at once the seeds of this should be stored in 
damp Moss till the ground is ready for them. 
The Yew', with its pulpy berries, should be 
stored in sand during the winter iu order to 
remove the fleshy substance, then in spring 
they may be sown. These often take a year 
or two to germinate. The Elm, Ash, Beech, 
Sycamore and Birch give but little trouble ; 
m fact, these may often be seen growing under 
the trees from which seeds have fallen. Of 
the Pines one of the best for general planting 
is the Corsican, which should suit you. By 
Fir we presume you mean one of the Spruce 
Firs, of which the Norway Spruce is largely 
grown. Seeds cau in their season be obtained 
from those nurserymen who make a specialty 
of forest trees.] 

Lauruatlnus not flowering (>*.).—It is very 
probable tbat your Laurustinus-bueh is in too cold ft 
position to enable it to thoroughly harden or ripen 
its wood, and thus not to produce bloom. But, still, 
these shrubs seldom flower until they have become 
thoroughly established and several years old, except 
when, os in nurseries, they are replanted every year 
to cause them to make very fibrous roots. Certainly 
a clay soil is not conducive to flower production. 
You may do wisely next October to carefully lift 
the plant, remove some of Ahe clay, ar.c* add i wheel¬ 
barrow of finer or more s^ndy oil vit i-a little de¬ 
cayed manure, and then rephmf,as a gre^t^gooa may 
result. ^ 


Rom, 

SOME GOOD OLD ROSES. 

It has often occurred to me when I have seen 
some good old Rose giving a fine mass of 
bloom now Roses resemble fruit-trees, in that 
most of the really standard kinds remain in 
cultivation. True, they often have to give 
place to some new sensational kind ; all the 
same, they are not given up by those who 
have had many years’ experience. I doubt if 
any kind has ever excelled General Jacque¬ 
minot, Baroness Rothschild, and many 
others I could name. I admit the Hybrid 
Teas have much to recommend them. Still, 
they do not take the place of some of the fol¬ 
lowing kinds, which are by no means new’. 
One of the chief points in a Rose is that it 
should be a strong grower, and have a strong 
constitution, especially if the position is cold 
and low, with an inigenial soil. These are 
the conditions tinder which 1 have 'to grow 
Roses, and those with a weak constitution 
uickly fall a prey to mildew' and other 
iseases, and 1 have to give them up. Reve 
d’Or is amongst the best for positions where 
room can be'given it. Some years ago 1 
planted it on a high wall with an east aspect. 
At the foot is a path formed of large square 
stones, two of which were removed, and new 
soil added when T planted the Rose. Al¬ 
though it has to find its support- under these 
stones, still, nothing could thrive better. It 
has grown to a large size, covering much 
space, and has to mingle with Ivy, which it 
does not object to. During the last two 
years it has been a grand sight when in 
bloom. I shall not readily forget the grand 
mass of bloom I saw some years ago in a 
large house at Claremont, where this Rose 
was trained under tho roof. Cheshunt 
Hybrid makes a good companion, although 
not quite so strong growing. Among liighly- 
coloured kinds it holds a foremost place. I 
have it growing iu a cold house aud on a 
north wall in the open, aud iu both positions 
it gives fine results. With me this does 
better than Reine Marie Henriette, as it 
opens its blooms better. 

Devoniensis, aud the climbing form of it, 
are amongst our best Roses, ana for sceut I 
often thiuk it is difficult to find an equal. 1 
grow both forms. The climbing form has 
done well for more than twenty years on a 
south wall in frout of the Abbey, aud being 
worked on a Brier makes long shoots, giving 
a wealth of bloom. This I have also iu a cold 
house. The type needs a free, opeu soil and 
sheltered position. Where a pure while 
strong grower is wanted I have found La- 
marque most useful. This used to do well 
with mo in a cold house. That old favourite, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, is very fine in the 
autumn. I saw a group of this a mass of bloom 
in the late Lord llchester's garden at Abbots- 
bury quite late in the season. I have a 
climbing form of this, aud at Cricket St. 
Thomas there used to be a plant of this 
covering a large space. Arnoug white kinds 
there is, I think, nothing to equal Niphetos, 
either for private or market gardens. It ap¬ 
pears to be only fitted for growing under 
glass. 1 have tried it on walls in the open 
without success. The finest 1 ever saw was 
planted out under glass in nil open soil near 
Bagshot. Many of the blooms had foot¬ 
stalks nearly a font. long. 1 can see no ad¬ 
vantage in the climbing form from a flowering 
poiut of view, seeing the original form will 
bloom almost continuously when well fed. 

The Bride when introduced was to displace 
this, but I could never see in what way. I 
know it has a better shaped bloom, aud is 
rand for exhibition. Marechal Niel is well 
nown as the finest yellow Rose in existence, 
but Beldom have I seen this a success in 
the open. It used to do well on a north wall 
at Ashton Court, and I have seen fairly 
good blooms on the walls of two cottages, 
where the thatch hung over some distance, 
and gave protection. Everyone should strive 
to grow it in an open border under glass, ob¬ 
taining a strong plant to start with. Gloire 
de Dijon is too well known to need comment, 
although I often think one does not see this 
grown in the way one did forty years ago. 
Tda Roses, like Catherine Mermet, Marie 


Van Houtte, Mine. Falcofc, Safrano, Adam, 
Anna Olivier, Homere, aud Mme. Lambard 
deserve a place in all collections where really 
good reliable kiuds are needed. Mme. 
Lambard has done me good service worked 
on a Brier planted at the foot of a high wall 
under glass, giving a grand crop of bloom 
three times a year, nor can 1 pass over tho 
fine old Triomphe de Rennes, still found in 
most catalogues. I can never forget some pot 
plants of this in my early days. Equally 
fresh in my memory in ail old garden are big 
bushes of York and Lancaster, Charles Law- 
sou, Blairi No. 2, Coup d’Hebe, Mme. Plan- 
tier, and Bir Joseph Paxton. These are 
(/harming kinds. Added to this many of 
them are sweet scented. One cannot omit 
the Cabbage Rose, the Moss Roses, and 
others too numerous to mention. The above 
are only a few, but sufficient to show the old 
kinds are valuable. I have a weakness for 
many of these old favourites, aud cannot find 
them surpassed in many ways. 

J. Crook. 


HOME SINGLE ROSES. 

How lovely these are in the early days of 
June, when the weather is usually so favour¬ 
able to their development. Perhaps the one 
variety mostly admired is R. sinica var. Ane¬ 
mone. This Rose must be seen, for no de¬ 
scription can adequately portray its beauty. 
Then, too, it is almost evergreen. I was told 
the other day this variety had retained its 
foliage when many plants supposed to be 
evergreen had lost theirs. Surely this is no 
ordinary quality. Another invaluable siuglo 
is R. altaiea, the glorified form of R. spinos- 
sisitua. To obtain the full effect these Roses 
should be well isolated. They may be edged 
with other sorts. For instance, this latter as 
a pyramidal bush, with an edging of the 
single crimson Scotch Rose, would be a de¬ 
lightful contrast. With Carmine Pillar we 
obtain, perhaps, the richest colour effect of 
any Rose, but the flowers arc far loo fugitive. 
Jersey Beauty is yet another of these lovely 
Roses that no one can afford to ignore. As a 
pillar Rose 1 know of no better. I have it 
upon a 10 feet pillar, aud here it has spread 
out its drooping branches in a shower-like 
profusion, and just now they are covered with 
buds, a promise of a charming feast of creamy- 
yellow buds and blossoms. The Austrian 
Yellow and Austrian Copper, together with 
Lady Penzance Sweet Brier, are a trio that 
would make an excellent combination, and I 
am convinced that we must do something in 
the way of commingling if w r e would obtain 
the beauty that is possible with these most 
lovely single Roses. Rosa. 


ROSE MORGENROTH. 

I should not be surprised to find this lovely 
single Rose supplant Carmine Pillar. It 
seems pretty evident the two will not be 
wanted, as they are so very similar in bloom, 
and if Morgenroth will grow as freely, which 
seems very probable, 1 should prefer it to 
Carmine Pillar. There is a lovely rich hue 
about the flower, approaching to scarlet, and 
every eye produces a flower-olid. It is said 
to be continuous flowering. Perhaps it is, 
but last season 1 must admit I did not con¬ 
sider tlie variety justified this claim. 

Just, now short pillars of it are charming, 
making a delightful bit of colour. This Rose 
would be a nice contrast to low pillars of 
Mme. Plantier, or if both sorts were allowed 
to grow as free bullies the effect of a mingling 
of them would be good. Why it is termed a 
Hybrid Tea I cannot imagine. Fancy group¬ 
ing such Roses as this and Gruss an Teplitz 
with Mildred Grant or Caroline Testout. We 
want someone to take this matter of classi¬ 
fying in hand, or it will soon border on the 
ridiculous. Rosa. 

ROSE AGLAIA. 

I question if this beautiful Rose is seen to 
better advantage than when grown as a free 
bush. The wealth of red and orange-tipped 
creamy blossoms is not lost to view, as is 
often the case when th& variety is on the top 
of a pergola, and it; is apart from that a very 
delightful knd~ -natural way of growing 
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Rambler Roses. Aglaia would make an ex¬ 
cellent hedge plant if set apart about 6 feet. 
The best plan is to tie tbe growths to 5 feet 
canes the first year, pruning baek any 
growths beyond this, and for the next two or 
three years letting the plants grow as they 
like. This season the variety is flowering a 
day or two earlier than Electra. Usually 
the reverse is the case. To my mind these 
early Ramblers are among the most charming 
things modern raisers have given us, and we 
are always sorry when they go. Aglaia will 
flower with the Scotch Rose a fact worth 
noting, for they could be very suitably 
planted together, or, rather, make a border¬ 
ing of Scotch around or in front of masses of 
Aglaia. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Anne Marie Soupert. Exhibitors will 
find this a useful addition to the highly 


most probably from a recommendation in 
1 your paper by your correspondent “ Rosa,” 
j but I have never seen it mentioned since or 
! recommended. Yet it is quite peculiar, with 
its lemon base and fringo of rose colour. I 
know of no other Rose like it, which is a re¬ 
commendation when so many Roses are sent 
out that only differ from others in name.— j 
If. G. Dutton, Eiburi/, Fair ford. 

The Banksian R n se in Dumfriesshire. 

So much has been written about the Bank 
! nian Rose of late that a note regarding its con¬ 
duct in south west Scotland may not be amiss. 
In several, but not many, gardens in Dumfries¬ 
shire and Kirkcudbrightshire this Rose flowers 
annually, and in others it is assuming greater , 
1 strength and gives promise of blooming 
almost yearly. It does not do if kept 
pruned baek, and should be allowed to make 
long growths, cutting out only old wood ooca- 
! sionally. The yellow is more free than the 


Thunia Veitchiana. From a photograph in Mr. 


coloured hybrid Teas. 1 thought when it first 
came out that it was too much like Marquise 
Litta, but there is a decided difference. The 
flowers are very large, of splendid form, | 
double, and of a bright carmine-red shade. 
The foliage is good, deep green, and abun¬ 
dant, and apparently the variety has inherited 
from one of its parents, Mmp. Edmeo Metz, 
the excellent trait of resistance to mildew. 
The habit of the sort is neat and compact, 
fitting it well for a garden Rose, only there 
is not that abundance of bloom one naturally 
looks for in such Roses. There are many I 
individuals who prefer a Rose yielding quality I 
of blossom, even if they do not exhibit, and it 
is on such Roses as the one under notice that 
we can rely for quality of blps^om.—P. , 

Rose E. V. Kesselstadtf—I fhjuic g)<| p 
put in a word in favour %f—Arh-RbsejE IX* 
Kesselstadt. I bought it some yeaw-^ago, 


•\ Crisp’s uarden at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


white, and plants of it are rather more plen 
tiful. I saw a good specimen on the wall of 
the mansion at Murraythwaite, Ecclefechan, 
the other day, and this was showing bloom 
for the first time, I believe- although the 
spring has been an unfavourable one. Else¬ 
where the yellow variety is also doing fairly 
well, but the white variety is not so happy 
♦ his season. With us in this district the 
Banksian Rose requires an almost due south 
exposure, and to be allowed to grow freely.— 
S. Arnott. 

Polyantha Roses as dwarf standards.— 

No one who has seen what pretty objects 
these make can neglect procuring some next 
autumn. Eugenie Lamesch, with its varying 
tints of buttercup gold, pink and red, has 
been particularly pretty just lately, so also 
has Leonie Lamesch. the mahogany-coloured | 
Rose, as I have heard some call it. The pro- ' 


fusion of bloom upon these little trees is enor¬ 
mous, and one is curious to see a plant when 
it lias been planted some ten or twelve years. 
Katherine Zeimet is, perhaps, the best white 
that will grow freely, and Cecile Brunner, the 
tiniest of all Roses, is very much in demand. 
Although so diminutive it grows wonderfully, 
so much so that a small hedge could be made 
of it.— Rosa. 


ORCHIDS. 


THUNIA VEITCHIANA. 


This fine hybrid was raised from T. Marshal- 
liana x T. Bensonise, and was first, exhibited 
at a show of the Royal Botanic Society of 
London in 1885. As seen in the illustration, 
the inflorescence is terminal, and bt rno on 
the young, leafy, tapering stems. The flow-ers 
five to seven, or more are carried in droop¬ 
ing racemes, a largo spathe-like bract 
being present at the base of each pedicel. 
The sepals and petals are white, with a 
flush of mauve purple towards their top, 
and sometimes marginally, side lobes of 
the lip white, the centre being various 
shades of rose-purple with fringed raised 
orange-yellow lines. Now that this 
hybrid and other plants of the same cate¬ 
gory have gono out of bloom the plants 
should be removed to a cool, airy house, 
where they should ieceive uninterrupted 
sunlight. They should be kept mode¬ 
rately moist at the root so long as the 
leaves remain green, but when they com¬ 
mence to change colour the supply 
should be gradually discontinued. When 
placed in full sunshine in the greenhouse 
the leaves frequently become infested 
with thrips and red spider, which may 
easily be eradicated by laying the plants 
down on their sides and syringing them 
with the XL All insecticide or a strong 
solution of soft soap in warm soft water. 
By the middle of .July the plants will 
have become accustomed to the tempera¬ 
ture of the greenhouse, when they may 
be removed to a sunny position outside 
to thoroughly ripen the new growths, 
taking them in again when the nights be 
come chilly. After the leaves have fallen 
the plants need a complete rest, and no 
water is required while in a dormant con¬ 
dition. About March, when the new 
growths start, again, the plants need at¬ 
tention as regards affording fresh rooting 
material. The plants should be turned 
out of their pots, the whole of the soil 
shaken from them, all dead roots cut 
away, and then be repotted. The general 
way of growing several stems, planted 
about 3 inches apart in a good sized pot, 
is a very convenient one. 'The pots 
should be half full of drainage, over 
which place a thin layer of turfy loam. 
Keep the young growths just below the 
rim of the pot, and fill up to their base 
with a mixture of peat, loam, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, with 
sufficient small crocks to keep the com¬ 
post porous. When the operation is 
completed it is necessary that each stem 
should be securely fastened to a neat 
stake. Place the plants in I lie lightest 
position available in the plant stove, 
standing them on inverted pots, if 
necessary, to bring them near to the roof, 
for unless they get abundance of sunlight 
they do not bloom well. Until re-estab¬ 
lished water them very carefully, gradually 
increasing the quantity when the new roots 
push into the compost. Just before the 
flower buds can be felt in the young growths 
an occasional dose of weak liquid manure is 
beneficial to them. Thunia Marshall!, T. 
Bensoniee. T. candidissima, T. alba, T. pul- 
chra, T. Veitchiana, and T. Brymenana are 
among the very few tropical Orchids that 
may be easily propagated. The previous 
year’s stems may be cut into joints of about 
4 inches to 6 inches, and inserted firmly as 
cuttings into small, well-drained pots, filled 
with a mixture of chopped Sphagnum and 
coarse silver sand. QiiTfiib operation should 
be performed-now. Wh^n fresh shoots push 
forth, grow them along quickly in strong heat. 
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INDOOR PLANT* 

THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL COLD AND 
FLORICULTURE. 

The employment of artificial cold in horticul¬ 
ture is now well established, although not 
very old in practice. Especially German and 
Italian specialists have made use of it on a 
large scale for preserving Rhododendrons. 
Azaleas, Lilacs, and many other flowering 
shrubs. In practice, however, it was ecu 
fined to plants at rest, until quite recently 
Professor J. Vercier, of the Chair of Horti¬ 
culture' at Dijon, set himself to enlarge its 
scope by examining the action of cold in sus¬ 
pending the vegetation of plants ready 
to flower, and retarding the opening of 
cut flowers. As the demand for cut flowers 
and flowering shrubs is constant in and out of 
season some account of Professor Vender's ex¬ 
periments, as given by him in the May 
number of the Bulletin Mcn*ucl, may be of in¬ 
terest. Those experiments were made in 
places generally set apart for quite other pur¬ 
poses ; for example, a refrigerating chamber 
jclonging to a municipal slaughter house, a 
cold cellar belonging to a brewery, an 
ordinary ice house containing ice, or an ice 
house devoid of ice, the temperatures varying 
between 35 degrees and 50 degrees Fahr. For a 
more detailed account of his experiment Pro¬ 
fessor Vercier refers his readers to his 
pamphlet called “ Nouvelle utilisation du 
froid artificial en floriculture,” but he gives a 
list of some of tho results which he obtained 
with flowers of special interest to horticul¬ 
turists : Bouvardias were kept one month (in 
bud), Chrysanthemums twenty-two days, Iris 
twenty days, Hyacinths one month, Lilies five 
to six weeks, Lily of the Valley twenty to 
thirty days, Carnations one month. Orange- 
flowers one to two mouths, Paeonies two to 
three months, Roses twelve days. 

By avoiding, he goes on to say, a too sudden 
change of temperature after leaving the re¬ 
frigerating room, it is easy to secure full 
blooms for the house from unopened or half- 
opened buds. The flowers quickly recover 
the perfume of which they were partly de¬ 
prived by the low temperature, and if the 
limit of preservation has not. been exceeded 
they remain normal and saleable. A too dry 
atmosphere in the refrigerating chamber has 
tlie result that the flowers do not open when 
removed from it, and. on the other hand, if 
it is saturated with moisture and devoid of 
ventilation, there is the risk of mildew, espe¬ 
cially iu tile case of fleshy petalled flowers 
(tuberous). The best results were obtained 
with a temperature of 35 degrees. Professor 
Vercier gives the following instances as 
proving that certain plants, even delicate 
ones, are able to bear a low temperature with¬ 
out apparent hurt: - 

" In June, 1905, an Azalea grown under glass 
was suddenly transferred to an ice house at a 
temperature of 35 degrees. There was a large 
number of buds on the plant, gi\ing promise 
of early and abundant blooms. In fact, live 
of the buds were then on the point of opening. 
At the end of fifty da\s the plant, iu the 
meantime deprived of light and air, was trans¬ 
ferred to the normal temperature of a room, 
where it. immediately began to flower, the 
blooms lasting a good four weeks. At the 
same date a pot containing three bulbs of 
Lilium lancifolium. of which the shoots were 
scarcely more than 1 inch above the soil, was 
placed in an ice house with a temperature of 
35 degrees. At the end of thirty-five days 
the shoots had scarcely grown half-an-inch 
longer. On the fiftieth day the pot was taken 
out and put in a house, the shoots then 
averaging 4 inches in length, alongside a test 
plant. On August 13th the test plant had 
i eased to flower, but on the Lily, which was 
the subject of the experiment, the buds were 
scarcely perceptible, and they only opened 
on September 9th. Some sprigs of Lilium 
lancifolium obtained from a florist some days 
prior to August 13th, and treated iu the same 
w av, did not flower until after September 9th. 
A budding Bengal Rose was kept in an ice 
house with a temperature of 35 degs. from 
May 13th to June 13tfcf.'aTid then tra|i|fe^*ed to 
a normal temperaiul^i (Ofi JjtJp^th the 
plant had five flowers open?* 


PRIMULAS IN SUMMER. 
Primulas that have been potted ofT and 
placed in cold frames for the summer often 
throw up flower buds, and fheso if not re 
moved nearly always retard the plants. The 
flowers, too, if encouraged, are but poor com¬ 
pared with those that open in winter. The 
aim should, therefore, be to encourage growth 
in every possible way, and this may be brought* 
about by giving them a position where the 
plants will be partly shaded. Nothing tries 
Primulas so much as to expose them to the 
glare of the sun the whole of the day, and 
the better plan is to arrange them that part 
of the day the frame shall receive shade. 
Often it is found after Primulas are shifted 
for the last time that the plants arc loose in 1 
the soil ; in other words, the soil is not sufli- I 
cientlv up to the collar, and as a consequence J 
they are liable to be blown about by wind and . 
broken. 'I'liis point sometimes escapes at¬ 
tention until mischief has been done. It is I 
now, too, that weak stimulants may be 
afforded Primulas with much advantage, and 
an application M soot-water occasionally will 
restore to plants that show signs of losing 
colour of foliage that deep healthy green 
appearance, which is so desirable. Ashes 
are as good as anything on which to stand 
the pots, but care should be taken not to 
place them too closely; indeed, any attempt, 
at packing them is almost sure to result in 
some of them becoming drawn. Primulas 
last a long time in bloom in a greenhouse, and 
are such useful winter ana early spring 
flowering plants that extra care in their cul¬ 
ture during summer pays well. They benefit 
greatly by being syringed with a fine rose, 
using rain water in preference to any other, 
and if well looked after will make handsome 
plants surrounded with plenty of foliage, and 
giving promise of much blossom. The middle | 
of September should see them housed in a 
light and airy greenhouse. Leahurst. 


NOTES FROM COVENT GARDEN. 

Hydrangeas in 21 pots, with flower heads 
about the size of a dinner plate, are a feature 
just. now. Iu such small pots they arc more 
easily used for jardineres and vases of small 
dimensions. Naturally, plants in such small 
pots require a great amount of feeding, as the 
nourishment contained in a small pot is soon 
exhausted by such gross feeding things as the 
Hydrangea. Stimulants of some kind must 
be applied from the time that, the roots touch 
the sides of the pots. Lilium lougiflorum is 
now to be had with three bulbs in a 41-inch ■ 
pot., with about nine flowers, which proves 
that Lilies do not require such a big amount 
of soil to bring them into a good marketable 
condition. Each pot, contains three bulbs, 
and the roots not having much soil to work in. 
feeding must commence at an early date. 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are not particu 
larly good just now. One misses the fine 
samples that are to be seen in May. The best 
growers of these get them in as early in 
spring as possible ; the man who can gain a 
week on other growers is sure of a quick sale 
at good prices. By the time the Fuchsia and 
Pelargonium come on the hawker’s barrow 
the principal growers of these plants have 
finished their season. That very useful 
annual. Chrysanthemum coronariuiu, has 
evidently conic to stay as a market plant. 
It is offered in 4]-inch pots in both the single 
and double flow ered forms. The flowers are 
of that shade of yellow that took the popular 
fancy some years ago. and I really do not 
know' any other quick-growing thing that 
could take its place at this time of year. It 
grows so quickly, and enjoys such perfect 
immunity from insect pests, that even when 
sold at low rates it is probably one of the 
most profitable things the market grower has 
taken in hand in recent years. Rose Dorothy 
Perkins in K inch pots is to be had now. 
Among cut flowers Spanish Irises are worthy 
of special mention ; they are this season very 
fine. Sweet Peas, in spite of the dry weather 
and cold nights in May, are coming in very 
good. A whole waggon-load of a dark crim¬ 
son Paeony was in the last week of June a 
striking feature. Evidently this colour is in 
favour just now. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spanish Irises in boxes.—1 want a supply of 
thi s- to flower next March or A >ril, the Sj>ani«h 
sort. I contemplate putting thi.se’ into boxes—say. 
3 inches deep towards the fall of tlie year, and 
early in the spring put them into heat. Would this 
answer the purpose to have them flowering at the 
time T state, or would they require deeper boxes? — 

[We should prefer to put them into pots five 
bulbs in a pot. Tbe boxes you intend using 
are not sufficiently deep, but if you can obtain 
deeper ones then such will answer. Tho best 
soil is a mixture of turfy loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Very little beat is required to get. 
them into flower, provided they are well 
rooted.] 

American Carnations- Could you inform me 
of any Carnation s|«riali.sts in Attieiica who rould 
forward me seeds to raise them ntvself here? I have 
managed to net two new Carnations (Tree ones)- one 
creamy pink, the other terra-cotta and cream.— 
J. Bp.\dley. 

[You cannot be sure of getting good varie¬ 
ties from seed, and as all the best American 
varieties are now grown in England by such 
men as Messrs. Dutton, of Bexley Heath, 
Kent ; C'utbnsh and Sons, Highgate, London, 
N. ; and A. Mortimer, Farnham, Surrey, 
your best plan will be to get young plants 
from any of these.] 

Aspidistra failing. Mould you kindly inform 
me the cause of my Aspidistras failing? The leaves 
are brown at the ends, and curl inwards. I 
separated them last autumn into 8 inch pots. The 
enclosed is a specimen leaf.—G. R. 

[In the first place you divided your plants 
at the wrong season. The early spring 
(April) is the best time to do this. The 
plants have evidently been given too much 
water, or allowed to get dry. We incline to 
the former opinion, as when you repotted in 
the autumn you evidently watered too freely 
when the growth was at a standstill, and 
caused the soil to become sour, and thus 
destroy the roots. We would advise you to 
repot, the plant, shaking the roots clear, or 
nearly .so, of the old soil, and cutting away 
any decayed portions. Very probably you 
can put into a smaller pot, as overpot ting 
must be guarded against, especially in Aspi¬ 
distras. For compost use a mixture of fibrous 
loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and silver sand.J 
Asparagus plumosus. The lasting pro¬ 
perties of the delicate-looking fronds of As¬ 
paragus plumosus have gained for it many ad¬ 
mirers, and coupled with its freedom of 
growth it is not surprising that many nmv 
grow- a stock of this instead of Ferns like the 
Adiantuins. A method one sees frequently 
adopted is as a wall covering in greenhouses 
and conservalories and for arches, wire sup¬ 
ports, and pillars. At this time of the year 
there is one point which should not be for¬ 
gotten, and that is the shading of the roof for 
a portion of the day. otherwise the foliage in¬ 
stead of being of a dense green colour quickly 
turns yellowish. Nor should it. he lost sight, 
of that it is now when stimulants in a weak 
form may be applied with much advantage, 
and a bag of old soot iu the water tank will 
often help to retain the fresh colour of tho 
fronds for a long period. Woodbastwick. 
Primula sinensis sowing new seed. - 

Where seeds have not germinated well, and 
there is a danger of not having sufficient 
plants, new seed may be sown in July. By 
so doing three weeks will be gained, seeing 
the new' seeds germinate iu less than half the 
time seeds of last year’s crop would. Added 
to this the weather being warm, it comes up 
quickly in any close frame, and the seedlings 
grow away rapidly. All the Primula family is 
more easily raised when the seed is sown 
when first gathered. Many growers fail to 
raise Primula sinensis successfully. Some of 
the errors arise from the management when 
first sown. Often the seed is sown in soil 
that is dry, and iu watering it the seed is 
made to float, and is left on the surface of the 
soil. This season 1 sowed a goodly number of 
kinds (not needing many of a kind) in 5-ineh 
pots. The soil was made moist four or five 
hours before sowing. The pots were placed 
in a box with Moss between them to keep 
them moist, and stood in Cucumber-frames. 
The seeds germinated very freely.—D orset. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter.— Zonals 
that are being grown with a view to winter 
blooming cugr.t to receive special attention 
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now if success is to follow. Flower buds will 
constantly appear, and these should be 
pinched off immediately, the idea being, of 
course, to conserve the energies of the plants. 
The best place for them is a position in the 
open, where they can be stood on a bed of 
ashes with room between each so that sun 
and air may reach them, thus aiding in wood 
ripening. It is now, too, when the roots have 
well reached the sides of the pots that stimu¬ 
lants can be given them, and if applied in a 
weak form beneficial results will accrue. A 
little guano, varied occasionally with sheep 
droppings and soot-water, will do much to¬ 
wards establishing them, and ensure good 
trusses of bloom when the time conns for 
getting them indoors in September. It seems 
a pity that more do not take up the winter cul¬ 
ture i f Zonals, considering how brilliant a 
display one may have from them. Well 
ripened plants from which flowers have been 
picked will in a warm house bloom from Sep¬ 
tember to April almost continuously during 
the summer.— Woodbastwick 

TYDiEAS. 

TyD/HAS are an extremely beautiful class of 
gesneraceous plants, whose tubular-shaped 
blossoms are borne in great profusion at dif¬ 
ferent periods of tlie year, according to the 
treatment given. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. -This is the season when 
Fuchsias are at their best, and to show what 
they arc capable of doing in a large, lofty 
house plant them out, and permit the vigor¬ 
ous growers to extend in any and every direc¬ 
tion. They are specially graceful when 
trained over wire arches, or when they ascend 
into the roof, and cover the tie rods, or in other 
points of vantage, where the drooping 
branches can show to the best advantage. 1 
do not think the modern Fuchsias are any ad¬ 
vance for conservatory decoration upon those 
we had many years ago. 1 remember when 
the Fuchsia Venus de Medici was introduced, 
and what a good subject it was for planting 
out in the conservatory border. Souvenir de 
Chiswick was another old favourite, but I ex- 
I both have for the most part disappeared. 
Then in those days we had magnificent stan¬ 
dard plants of F. corymbiflora. The rage 
now seems to he for size of flower and dwarf¬ 
ness of habit. This is owing to the fa'ct that 
the Fuchsia has become a market plant, and 
must do its best in a f>-inch pot. Those wbc 
wish to be economical, and still have a bright 
conservatory, might do something with 
Fuchsias and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
planted out. Among the latter Charles 


The colours prin¬ 
cipally represented 
in the flowers are 
red, purplish red, 
yellow, hud choco¬ 
late, some of the 
varieties being net¬ 
ted and marked 
with different 
shades in a curious 
yet pleasing manner. 
'They may he easily 
grown in a warm 
greenhouse - that is 
to say, a winter 
temperature of 50 
degs. to 55 degs., 
with a correspond¬ 
ing rise as the 
season advances. 
During the summer 
no artificial heat is 
needed. A mixture 
of two parts of 
loam to one of leaf- 
mould, or equal pro¬ 
portions of each ac¬ 
cording to the con¬ 
sistency of the 



loam, with a good 

dash of silver sand. Flowers of Tuliea. From a photograph by Jas. E. Tyler, Halstead, Esiex. 


will suit the Tydseas 
well. They pass the 

winter in a dormant state, during which time 
the soil must be kept moderately dry ; then, 
in early spring, the curious caterpillar-like 
rhizomes should be shaken quite clear of the 
old soil and repotted. Four rhizomes in a pot 
5 inches in diameter will form an effective 
specimen, or they may be potted singly into 
2^-inch pots, and shifted into 5-inch ones as 
they require it. In potting, the rhizomes should 
be covered with about half-nn-inch of soil. 
The pots being stood in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse should only he kept slightly 
moist till the young shoots appear above 
ground, when they will need mere water, but 
an excess must be guarded against. If potted 
about the end of February and treated in Ibis 
way, they will commence flowering in June 
and continue throughout the summer. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse. 

Mr. R. Allen, foolyrena House, Rushbrooke, Co. 
Cork, sends iw phot »>iraplis—which are too nnieli 
reduced for reproduction -of n handsome s|>eeinieii 
of the above, reaching a heiclit of quite :iu feet 
from the ground. It is growing on u background 
of Ampelopsis Veitohi. 

Double Petunias -It is not always recognised 
how pretty double Petunias are for the window- 
box, and, though they do not possess the trailing 
habit of the single kinds, they are more attractive, 
I venture to think. As pot-plants for the green¬ 
house they are much grown for summer blooming, but 
too little, 1 fear, are they cq»si4ered for an aitumn 
display. Cuttings struck nrflv and^Lfc y s*rgJ ra-y 
readily in bandy soil —Will vnate\jfunt • 
afford nice blooms in August^ and Segnjnncr 
l.umretiT 


Turner, Mine. Crousse, and Baden Powell arc 
charming for yovering walls, pillars, or to till 
baskets for suspending. Pelargonium Raspail 
Improved is always useful in the conservatory 
against a wall, and will pay for its keep by 
supplying bright flowers for cutting in winter. 
Plumbago capensis is a very useful wall plant, 
just now yielding a colour which is not 
common in flowers, but it is too fragile for 
cutting, nml is consequently of no use. But 
there is plenty of suitable flowers for cutting 
outside nmv, so they need not be thought ol 
in the conservatory. When Hoses and Carna 
lions are in season other things for the time 
being are not so much in demand. Show 
and Fancy Pelargoniums which have finished 
flowering should ho turned out into the sun 
shine to ripen ready for cutting clown, the 
best of the cuttings being saved, and inserted 
round tin* sides of 5 inch puts in sandy loam 
they will soon root on the shelves, in the 
greenhouse, or they may stand in the sunshine 
outside. 

The north house.— A lean-to house on the 
north side of a wall is a very useful place now 
to keep things hack, and is very useful for 
Maidenhair Ferns, that, will he wanted by- 
anil live for cutting. Lilies and other flower¬ 
ing plants that are apt to come with a rush in 
hot weather may be kept back in a cool north 
place, and made the most of. We have found 
u canvas house very useful in hot weather. 


It is simply a framework of wood covered with 
canvas or screen, through which the air can 
circulate, and the canvas at the sides can be 
turned back in hot weather, so that the plants 
are screened from the sun, and yet get a free 
circulation of air. In the autumn this place 
is useful for Chrysanthemums, und when not 
required for plants the canvas can be taken 
off, and stored away till next season. 

Cold frames. —These are indispensable for 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Primulas, and young 
Ferns. For plants which require shade the 
hacks of the frames are turned to the south,and 
in very hot weather a shade will be required in 
addition, unless the frames are placed in a 
shady spot. These shady spots are well 
enough when the weather is very bright, but, 
on the whole, I would rather have the frames 
in an open situation, and, if necessary, shade, 
as when things which are in full growth are 
kept much in the shade they draw up weakly, 
and lack that, sturdiness of character which 
exposure to light only can give ; but besides 
the shade plants there are other things, in¬ 
cluding fibrous-rooted Begonias, Bouvardias. 
and other winter-flowering subjects, that will 
he quite at home in a frame kept close at first 
and afterwards freely ventilated, and lightly 
shaded if at all distressed with the heat, the 
shade to be removed as soon as possible. 

Planting a new vinery. The present is a 
good time for bordermaking nml turning 
Vines out of pots. Any soil that will grow 
good Wheat or vegetables will grow. good 
Grapes when suitable additions have been 
made. The drainage is the most important 
matter, and when the subsoil has been bad, 
anil the drainage difficult, the best course is 
to make the borders well up above the natural 
ground level. Unless the natural soil is poor 
I should not use much yard manure, especi¬ 
ally if the natural soil is heavy. Light sandy 
soil can he improved by stable manure in 
moderation, but in addition use bones, soot, 
and old plaster, and give a little good loam 
mixed with two pounds per bnrrowful of 
Vine manure round the roots when planting. 
This will give them a good start, and will 
tend to keep the roots at homo. The feeding 
afterwards will depend upon the progress 
made. The main thing in border-making is 
to keep the roots where they can be controlled, 
nourished and fed when food is required. I 
have known soils where the Vine roots could 
ramble over the garden without meeting with 
much harm, but that is not always so, and 
we want, if possible, to keep the roots where 
we can find them. We may feel pretty con¬ 
fident that the roots will he found where the 
best food and moisture are. I have generally 
found it an advantage to make the border by 
instalments. Of course, everybody finds it 
advisable to give the young plants a good 
send off, but I do not believe in doing much 
excavating. Young Vines that were struck 
from eves in the beginning of the year, aud 
which are now vigorous and healthy, may be 
planted in an inside border now. 

Tomatoes ripening.- A few of the bottom 
leaves may be shortened back to let in the 
a : r and sunshine to complete the colouring. If 
too much liquid manure is given during the 
ripening the fruits may crack, and there will 
he considerable loss in value. When Toma¬ 
toes are setting well the leaders need not be 
stopped till the allotted space is filled up. 
We have plants of Sunrise that have set ten 
clusters of fruit on steins from 5 feet to C feet 
long, and some of the clusters are 12 inches 
long, and no failures in the setting. This is cue 
of the best setting Tomatoes I have vet tried. 
All side-shoots should he rubbed off promptly, 
and if the borders are mulched with manure 
there will he a saving of labour in watering. 

Plants in the house. Any plants which 
require repotting should have attention now. 
There comes a time when Ferns and Grasses 
in small pots must have larger pots if they arc 
to be kept in health. There is a consider¬ 
able demand now for small Ferns in very 
small pots for table work. What are called 
Ribbon Ferns are the most lasting. Maiden¬ 
hairs are not so easy to manage. 

Outdoor garden. Take advantage rf a 
showery time wbek:ili^l bark works freely to 
bud the-staiHlard Briery..and it ig- nolpf much 
use attHrtptnig -budding" «tSlr -Roses, fruit- 
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trees, or anything else which are usually 
budded at this season, unless the bark works 
freely. If there are only a few stocks to bud 
the sap can be induced to flow freely, if rain 
does not come, by giving a good soaking of 
water. It is well to mulch all standard 
Briers with littery manure, as this keeps 
the moisture in the soil. English Rose- 
growers put the buds into the young shcots 
which spring from the upper part of the 
Briers, and these are generally reduced to 
two, or at the most three, the strongest shcots 
being, of course, left, as dormant buds make 
the strongest growth. In spring it is cus¬ 
tomary to leave the lateral shoots on which 
the buds are placed unshortened. If they 
are shortened the buds will start into growth, 
and there will be a lack of strength ami 
vigour in comparison with the buds which re¬ 
main dormant all winter. Budding is a very 
simple operation, and if well developed buds 
are used and placed as near the main stem 
of the Brier as possible, and tied in promptly, 
there will not be many failures. If desired, 
two or more kinds cf Roses may be placed on 
strong stocks. This will be interesting to the 
amateur who has only a few stocks. The 
buds may be tied in with worsted, cotton, or 
raffia. 

Fruit garden.- Among the routine work in 
this department will be the continuation of 
the selecting of Strawberry runners and layer¬ 
ing them either into small pots or on mounds 
of gccd soil, placed in the open spots for the 
purpose. Sometimes the fircing gardener 
fills the fruiting pots with good soil, and layers 
the runner on the surface, securing it with a 
small peg. I have tried various methods with 
the view of saving time in these high-pressure 
days, but there is no advantage in departing 
from the old plan of layering the runners in 
small pots, filled with good soil, and plunging 
the pots in the ground till the plunts are well 
rooted, afterwards severing their connection 
with the old plants, and placing them on the 
shady side of a fence for a few days, and then 
transferring them to the fruiting puts, which 
should he 0 inches in diameter. It may be 
necessary to water both Strawberries and 
Raspberries if the present dry hot weather 
continues. The cultivator has the matter of 
watering in his own hands. If the land lias 
been well prepared before planting, and 
mulch freely used, there is not much necessity 
for water in good Strawberry land at least, 
so far as regards the main crop in the open 
quarters. Early crops on raised beds or 
borders are in a different position. Another 
matter which is now occupying some atten¬ 
tion is the summer pruning and spraying of 
fruit-trees, which ought not to be delayed. 

Vegetable garden.- Now that peas are so 
plentiful no more Asparagus, not even from 
strong beds, should be cut. Keep down weeds, 
and this is the best season to give liquid 
manure, or lo dress with nitrate of soda. The 
greater part of the land will he under crop. 
As Peas conic off more Celery can he planted, 
and Turnips can follow the early Potatoes. A 
sowing of one of the hardy Lettuces should 
be made about the middle of the month, and 
a further sowing towards the end. We gene¬ 
rally sow early Cabbages for spring use about 
the 20th, und make a second sowing about 
August 2nd. Most gardeners have their 
favourite varieties. Ellam’s Early, when 
true, is a good Cabbage, and Early Spring is 
also among the best of the early Cabbages, 
but all the large seed houses have their own 
specialities, which are reliable. One of the 
hardier kinds of Spinach may be sown about 
the middle of the month. We have always 
found this useful. A plant or two may bolt, 
but the majority remain staunch, and grow 
enormously through the autumn. Later Bow¬ 
ings can be made for standing the winter. 
Spinach substitutes are useful, in fact, indis¬ 
pensable, but not so satisfactory as the real 
thing. Make full use of shady borders now. 

E. Hobday. 


TBS COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July ICth. —Som^~ rrf the earlest and 
8trongeq^jtfc^a\£beifcy QiJdf* been 

shifted into G inch pcJh^arm piaeAj "tlnnly on 


coal ash-beds. This work will be followed up 
from time to time until a sufficient number 
has been potted. The remainder of the plants 
will be planted out to form a new plantation. 
The old bed where the fruits have all been 
gathered has been cleared, and the ground 
planted with late Broccoli. Sowed a few 
seeds of Ilumea elegans. Pricked off Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Sweet Williams, and other 
biennials and perennials. 

July 17th .—Finished potting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for late flowering, and we have a few 
seedlings, each carrying one bloom, that will 
flower in 6 inch pots. Seeds were sown in 
February, and are now strong plunts. In 
previous years we have had several good 
things among our seedlings from a decorative 
point of view, hut not good enough to make 
a fuss about. Some old Fuchsias have been 
cut down and placed outside. In a month or 
so a crop of young shoots will appear that will 
make excellent cuttings, which if kept moving 
through the winter will make early flowering 
plants next spring. 

July 18th .—Inside fruit borders receive 
liquid-manure freely now, but the feeding of 
Peaches is discontinued as soon as the fruits 
begin to colour, as the flavour suffers if too 
much water is given towards the finishing 
period. A dressing of nitrate of soda has been 
given to Asparagus beds or rows, picking a 
showery time for its application. About 
5 pounds to the square rod is given. Shifted 
on young plants of Browallia Jamesoni, Ara- 
lias, Grevilleas, and Cyperus alternifolius. 

July 19th. Sowed seeds of Asparagus 
plumosus and A. Sprengeri. We save our 
own seeds, and have always a few young 
plants coining on. When the seeds are new 
every one grows, and they are sown as soon as 
ripe. Chit down Show and Fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, and put in the best cuttings. They 
will strike anywhere now. We usually strike 
them in fi-inch pots in a cool greenhouse with¬ 
out shade, hut. they will root outside. Made a 
last sowing of Early Peas on south border, on 
the chance of getting a dish or two. 

July 20th. Sowed several kinds of Cab¬ 
bage seeds. This sowing generally turns out 
well, hut we shall sow again about the first of 
next month. We do not depend upon one 
sowing for any important crop. Work among 
Tomatoes is incessant now where many 
houses are planted. We grow none in pots, 
as we have to economise labour, and when 
planted out and mulched much labour in 
watering is saved. We have one house 
planted with Carter’s Sunrise, now ripening, 
and are pleased with it. ' 

July 21st. Early Evesham Tomato is a 
heavy cropping kind, and sets freely. It bears 
some resemblance to a variety we grew some 
time ago, but it is distinct from the general 
run of Tomatoes. Planted out a bed of Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers for the autumn. Sowed 
Brown Cos Lettuce to produce plants for 
autumn and winter. Shall sow again in a j 
fortnight, and a last sowing will be made iri 
the first week in September. Some of the 
plants from this sowing will remain in the 
seed bed all the winter. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 

ROADSIDE GARDENS AND OVER- 
HANGING TREES. 

Tub subject of overhanging trees is dealt 
w’ith (so far as highways are concerned) by the 
Highway Ac t of 1835. Section G4 of that. Act, 
provides that no tree, hush, or shrub shall be 
planted in any carriage way or cart way, or 
within Fifteen feet of the centre thereof, under 
a penalty of ten shillings, to he recovered 
from the owner or occupier of the land if he 
does not cut it down or remove it within 
twenty-one days after receiving notice to do 
so from the local surveyor. Section 65 
authorises the surveyor to give instructions 
for the cutting, pruning, and plashing of 
hedges, and the lopping and pruning of trees, 
if in his opinion anv carriage-way or cart¬ 
way is prejudiced by the shade of these hedges 
or by any trees growing in or near such 
hedges. To this, however, there is to be an 
exception in the case of trees planted for orna 
meat or for shelter to any hop-ground, house. 


building, or courtyard, by the owner thereof. 
Failing attention to the requirements of the 
local surveyor, the owner may he summoned 
and the magistrates may make an order for 
the cutting or pruning of the trees ; and fail¬ 
ing compliance with this order the surveyor 
is authorised to do the necessary work and to 
recover the expenses of so doing from the 
owner. There is further provision in Sec¬ 
tion 66 as to the dates during which various 
pruning operations can be enforced. Hedges 
need only be pruned between September 30th 
and March 31st; Oak trees need only be felled 
during April, May, and June, except in the 
event of nec essary widening of the highway ; 
Elm, Ash, and other timber trees need only he 
felled during the months from December to 
March. 

It has been decided that a surveyor acting 
under the authority given to him by this Act 
is not authorised to cut off the tops of trees ; 
“lopping” means the cutting off of branches 
laterally- This, however, would probably be 
dependent upon the reason for the surveyor’s 
objection—as, for example, in a case where 
shade was in question. In another case the 
owner was ordered to cut a hedge, and he did 
so, hut not. to llie satisfaction of the surveyor 
who summoned him, and caused a fine to he 
inflicted. Some days later the surveyor sent 
and cut the hedge on his own responsibility. 
The High Court decided that the original 
order made upon the owner was bad, inas¬ 
much as it did not specify particularly how 
and to what extent the hedge was required to 
he cut. Consequently the surveyor was held 
responsible for trespass. The Conrt held 
that he had no authority to act except in the 
event of default on the part of tlie owner ; 
and as the owner had not been served with a 
proper order there could not he anv default, 
on his part. Lord Chief Justice Denman said, 
in the course of his judgment in the case : 
“The owner’s attention ought to he called to 
the manner in which he is required to do what 
is ordered. It is not enough to call upon 
him to cause the hedge to he cut, pruned, and 
plashed, when he may well he in doubt what, 
those words mean ; nor to direct him to ‘ re¬ 
move the said obstruction ’ complained of 
without pointing out what the obstruction is, 
nor whether it is specifically limited to the 
exclusion of the sun and wind.” Obviously, 
when a surveyor directs work of this kind to 
he done it is only fair and reasonable that ho 
should indicate the extent to which he desires 
the offending growths to he reduced. 

There was ail Act passed in 1885 (known as 
the Highway Act Amendment Acl) which is 
applicable only to the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire. 
This Act gives power to highway authorities 
in those counties, if in their view a highway 
is prejudiced by the shade of hedges or trees 
growing so near the highway ns to exclude 
sun and wind, to the detriment of the high¬ 
way, or if hedges, trees, or hanks are a source 
of obstruction, to prune, cut, or lop the trees 
or otherwise remove the obstruction with the 
consent of ow’iier and occupier. The Malici¬ 
ous Injuries Act of 1861 provides the heavy 
; penalty of two years imprisonment for eut- 
I ting, breaking, harking, rooting-up, or dc- 
! stroving or damaging trees, shrubs, etc., to 
the value of more than tw r enty shillings in any 
park, pleasure ground, garden, orchard, or 
ground adjoining or belonging to any dwell¬ 
ing house. Other penalties are provided for 
damaging trees, etc., of value beyond £5, and 
the offender may also be called upon to pay 
the cost, of the damage. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


Landlord and tenant in Ireland.— Can a land¬ 
lord, when your lease Is up and you are leaving his 
I house, prevent you taking any flowers you may have 
i brought, in with you? A friend told me about a 
case in Dublin, where the tenant had put up a 
greenhouse, stocked it with expensive flowers, and 
had brought soil into the garden, and had also 
stocked it with flowers; hut the landlord refused to 
allow any plants to he removed from garden or green¬ 
house. The plants being refused, of course the house 
was also. Could he not at least have taken the 
house plants, in spite of his refusal? The landlord 
lived next door, so eould keep watch.— Roy. 

[There are material differences between the 
relationships of landlord and tenant in Ire¬ 
land and in Great Britain. In the first 
pla -e il^^Agi U'iilfjifi.j'a'J/ Holdings Acts, with 
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which we are often dealing in this column (in¬ 
cluding those affecting compensation to 
tenants of small holdings, market gardeners, 
and ofcheas) do not apply to Ireland. The 
subject of the removal of tenants’ fixtures 
is dealt with, first of all, in the Land Act, 
1860, section 17. That section says that 
“ personal chattels, engines, and machinery, 
and buildings accessorial thereto, erected 
and affixed to the freehold by the tenant at 
his sole expense for any purpose of trade 
manufacture or agriculture, or for ornament, 
or for domestic convenience, and so attached 
to the freehold that they can be removed 
without substantial damage to the freehold. 

.may be removed by the tenant 

or his executors or administrators during the 
tenancy or when the tenancy determines by 
some uncertain event, and without the act or 
default of the tenant, within two calendar 

months after such determination. 

provided that the landlord shall be entitled to 
reasonable compensation for any damage 
occasioned to the premises by such removal.” 
This provision is certainly more favourable to 
the tenant than anything we have in English 
law; but I do not think it would include the 
right to remove garden plants except in the 
case of a nurseryman who had planted them 
for purposes of his trade. So far as a green¬ 
house is concerned, however, it seems quite 
clear from the section quoted above that this 
could have been removed, subject, of course, 
to liability to make good any damage done in 
the process of removal. I may go further and 
say that, from reported Irish cases which I 
have looked into, it appears that if a landlord 
or a new tenant will not allow the former 
tenant to remove such fixtures as he is en 
titled to remove, a special action will lie even 
after the expiration of the tenancy. It may 
be added, generally, upon this subject, that 
the Land Act, 1870, made very important 
changes in the law of Ireland with respect to 
agricultural holdings, giving rights of com¬ 
pensation to tenants, and subsequent Acts, 
including that of 1881, which was an im¬ 
portant measure, extended these rights. Of 
course, these Acts apply to agricultural land 
—not necessarily to suburban houses with 
gardens attached to them.— Barrister.] 
Right to pass through gap in hedge (En¬ 
quirer ).—The fact that A and his family have 
used this gap as you describe for thirteen cr 
fourteen years does not entitle them to con¬ 
tinue to do so. They are trespassers, and I 
should advise you to block up the gap with 
hushes. If they remove your bushes, or do 
any other damage, sue A for the amount of 
that damage, and for an injunction (which 
you can do in the County Court). Before 
doing that, however, would it not be wise to 
let your solicitor write them a warning letter? 
The effect of that (which would only cost you 
a small sum) might be to put a stop to the 
nuisance altogether, and save you from 
further trouble. If you see them plucking 
flowers, that makes the matter more serious. 
Summon them without any trifling, but be 
sure to have your evidence clear. —BXrribter. 


BOOKS. 

“FOOD IN RELATION TO HEALTH.”* 
A very nice little book, the work of two 
ladies who are practically interested in the 
problem of simple foods and their prepara¬ 
tion. After some general advice it gives a 
number of good recipes, which have the ad¬ 
vantage among others of having been written 
by good cooks. The book is clearly printed, 
and sold at 2s. 4d. the dozen, so may very 
well be bought in quantity to be given away 
to cottagers and others. The only objection 
we have to make is that they tell us to put 
baking-powder in unfermented bread. They 
rightly denounce the use of self-raising 
flours, but recommend a baking powder made 
of acid and bi carbonate of soda. Good 
flour is not improved, but always spoiled, by 
the addition of bakijig powders, and, in a 
future edition it would be well if it were ex¬ 
plained that good bread can be made with¬ 
out any such aids , antk" In the hot jlittle 

* “ Food in dilation to !lea>h e n 1 FJ Rfcj»»t»[\_By 
Mrs. C. W. Earle and Mrs. Hugh Bryan.£_Xondon: 

Simnlrin Marshall and On I.'d 


kitcheners of some cottages the most whole¬ 
some of bread might be made without yeast or 
baking-powder. 


MY GARDEN.* 

SOON it will be hard to find any writer who 
has not written a book about gardening, some 
of them, we are sorry to say, without either 
wit or even motive. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
however, is not of that class, as he has a way 
of saying pretty things, and it is easy to 
see that he loves his garden and his plants, 
which, after all, is the main point, since none 
of us can know everything, even about gar 
dening. But he is under a certain disqualifi¬ 
cation, as regards the general reader, in living 
in one of those corners in England in which 
almost any tender plant can be grown, so that 
many of his observations are unsuited for the 
northern and colder districts. The book is 
nearly a long catalogue of the plants he has 
and cares for in his garden, especially the 
Irises, of which he has evidently a good col¬ 
lection. Not much, however, is done to help 
the reader with English names, and sectional 
names invented by modern botanists for the 
Irises are freely used by him, and sometimes 
needlessly so. Surely it is better to speak 
directly about each kind than to use such 
names as Hermodactylus and Oncocyclus. 
When he has occasion to speak of a landscape 
in which wild plants grow he gives a very 
pretty and vivid description of it. The book 
is well printed, and the photographs are better 
chosen and better worked than they usually 
are in books about gardening. 

POULTRY. 

GAPES IN POULTRY. 

Every year, with unfailing regularity, com¬ 
plaints are heard on all sides of the loss and 
annoyance occasioned by the disease known as 
gapes. In some seasons the trouble is more 
widespread than others. So far this year 
chickens have been wonderfully free, save in a 
few isolated cases, but it is as yet too early to 
speak at all authoritatively. In the early 
stages it is comparatively easy to effect a 
cure; when, however, it has obtained a 
strong hold, a good deal of time and patience 
may be necessary to successfully overcome it. 

Symptoms. —Although it is possible for 
both chickens and adults to contract this 
disease, the trouble mostly arises among the 
former, and it is of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence to find it attacking older birds. A few 
years ago gapes was much more prevalent 
than is the case to-day, and the improvement 
is due largely, no doubt, to the improved 
methods of poultry keeping. A bird suffering 
from gapes is easily recognised; it stands 
stretching its neck to the fullest extent, con¬ 
tinually opening its mouth, as though it were 
gaping or yawning. Frequently a wheezing 
cough is noticed, and in a bad case froth may 
be observed at the mouth and nostrils. A 
bird affected with gapes has usually a listless 
and mopish appearance, it lacks activity, 
and there is an entire absence of the lustre of 
the feathers generally observant on a healthy 
bird. Gapes is due to the presence in the 
throat of the bird of animal parasites called 
syngamus trachealis, familiar to gamekeepers 
under the name of the red or forked worm, 
which if allowed to remain undisturbed will 
multiply with great rapidity, ultimately 
causing suffocation. On examining the 
trachea and bronchia of a bird showing these 
symptoms, from three to a dozen, perhaps 
more, small red worms will be observed. 
These are forked-shaped, though sometimes 
straight ones are to be seen. The former are 
the copulating males and females. The males 
are considerably smaller than the females, 
and they are attached firmly together, so 
much so that they cannot be separated with¬ 
out tearing the tissues. The ova of the female 
contain fully-formed embryos, which escape 
by the rupture or the decay of the parent. 
They hatch in damp earth or water in from 
one to six weeks, according to the tempera¬ 
ture. When they are swallowed by the bird 
they develop into adults, and are able to pro* 

• “My Garden.” By Eden Phillpotts. Country Life , 
Ltd. 


duce in their turn in less than three weeks’ 
time. No second host is required. The em¬ 
bryos are able to remain in the alimentary 
canals of earthworms, which are eaten by the 
fowls, and in this manner the disease is 
spread. Not only do gape worms attack 
chickens, but turkeys, partridges, and 
pheasants are also liable, besides a consider¬ 
able number of wild birds. 

Cause. —Perhaps the most frequent cause 
of gapes is tainted or foul ground. So many 
farmers seem to forget, or, at any rate, to 
ignore, the fact that fowls cannot be run over 
the same piece *)f land year after year, some¬ 
times decade after decade, without it be¬ 
coming foul, an almost certain forerunner of 
disease in one form or another, more fre¬ 
quently than not gapes. It is unwise to em¬ 
ploy the same plot for rearing chickens two 
consecutive years ; it is the height of folly to 
continue this year after year, as so many are 
in the habit of doing. Unless fresh land can 
be brought into play it were better to leave 
poultry-keeping severely alone. The same 
plot may be used every alternate year, but 
not more frequently. Another common cause 
of gapes is due to the fact that many people 
do not realise how exceedingly infectious a 
disease it is. Immediately a bird is ob¬ 
served to be suffering from this complaint, no 
matter how slight the affection may be, it 
should be isolated, and not allowed to come 
into contact with any of the other chickens. 
I have several times seen birds actually 
treated for this disease, immediately after¬ 
wards being liberated amongst the other 
fowls. The result of the continual gaping is 
to eject some of the worms, which if eaten 
by the other fowls cause the disease to spread, 
until the whole flock is affected. A point of 
paramount importance in stamping out this 
complaint is to burn any bird that dies, and 
not on any account to bury it. Should this 
latter happen the parasites are not destroyed, 
but breed in the decaying body of the dead 
bird, multiplying enormously. They ulti¬ 
mately come up to the surface, and are eaten 
by the chickens. As a precaution, therefore, 
the bodies should always be burnt, as only in 
this manner is it possihle to effectually de¬ 
stroy the worms and embryos. 

Cure.— For no other complaint are there 
so many cures, the majority of which are ex¬ 
ceedingly simple, and equally as efficacious. 
The one I have been in the habit of employ¬ 
ing, with the most gratifying results, is to dip 
a Tong flight feather into turpentine or euca¬ 
lyptus oil, inserting it down the throat of the 
bird, turning it. round several times, and then 
drawing it out slowly and carefully. Unless 
the operation is performed very carefully the 
worms will be merely pushed further down, 
and thus more harm than good will be accom¬ 
plished. With care, however, it is very effec¬ 
tive, and a large number of worms will be 
brought up upon the feather, which should be 
immediately burnt. The other cure in most 
common use is to plnce the affected bird in an 
air-tight box, and to blow therein a little pow¬ 
dered chalk and camphor, or Camlin powder, 
which dislodges the worms, so that they are 
coughed up, and can then be destroyed. 
Amongst the minor remedies which have from 
time to time been advocated are the follow¬ 
ing:-(1) Soaking the grain in urine before 
feeding to the birds, the ammonia proving 
fatal to the worms and embryos. (2) Adding 
a little salicylate of soda to the drinking 
water, in the proportion of three drachms of 
the former to a quart of water. (3) Garlic, 
chopped up and mixed with the food, fre¬ 
quently proves successful. (4) Tobacco smoke 
blown down the throat of the bird generally 
removes and kills some of the worms. Im¬ 
mediately after an outbreak of gapes the 
house should be thoroughly whitewashed, the 
corners and crevices being especially well 
gone into. It is a good plan to burn some 
sulphur in the house, as this makes doubly 
certain of destroying the pests. The runs 
should also be purified, by applying a light 
dressing of gas-lime, or watering with a 1 per 
cent, solution of sulphuric acid. 

E. T. Brown, in Farm and Home. 

Rabbit-proof plants. -Can you suggest summer 
plants for rockery and also hillside that rabbits will 
not eat? Rockery is under Ash-ttre, hillside sunny.— 
Bunny. 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow them 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; tru.it —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shuuld bear in mind that several sped metis 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received ;r on 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits fur 
tunning, these in many cases beituj unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ting that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind shouUl be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Gillenia trlfoliata (Cabbage).— This—flowering 
sprays of which you send—is a Spiraea-like plant 
with numerous erect, slender steins, eaeh uncut 
2 feet high, and branching in the upper part into a 
loose panicle of white flowers. Jt is distinct and 
graceful, growing well in peat or free loamy soil, 
and may he given a place in the shrubbery or in the 
wild gulden. 

Asparagus plumosus turning brown <R.) — 
It is most probable that your Asparagus plant is 
sulfering from too low r a temperature. You do not 
say where you are growing it. Also if in a pot the 
roots may be cramped and starved. As a rule, the 
i limbing form of plumosus needs ample root, room, 
and does best planted out in a loonier or bed, or 
in a good-sized pot. Plants against the back wall 
of a greenhouse put out into a narrow’ but deep 
border will make strong growth. If you repot give 
it a much larger one, but do not cut down old 
growths until new ones break up. 

Winter-flowering plants (J.).-Much depends 
on what warmth you ran give the plants, as only by 
keeping up a fair heat constantly can you expect to 
have flowers. Chrysanthemums in pots, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, ('alias, Camellias, Cyclamen, and Chinese 
Primulas are all good winter bloomers in warmth. 
Among bulbs potted at the end of September and 
stood under 3 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut-flbre- 
refuse tor six weeks, then got into the greenhouse 
as needed are Narcissi, Hyacinths, and Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, also Van Thol Tulips. From seed sown now 
get Chinese Primulas, White Intermediate Stocks, 
Mignonette, and a few oilier annuals. 

Potting soil (>’. B.). — If you can find some 
builder wTio is about to break up a pasture or 
meadow, get from him a cart-load of the top soil, 
l» inches thick, including the turf. Stack that on its 
face, and between each layer put 3 inches of manure. 
Let it lie six months, then chop it down as needed. 
Mix it, look for and pick out wireworms or grubs, 
then add some sand and wood-ashes, or even soot, 
and you will get an excellent compost. If you cannot 
get turfy loam in that w’ay you liad better purchase 
some from a florist. The manure needs to be well 
decomposed and often turned before use, if kept 
separate. Manure alone would be useless. Its pro¬ 
portion in good soil for potting should be about one- 
tourth. 

Lilies of the Valley not flowering well (R•>. 

— Your bed of Lilies of the Valley, which produces 
quantities of leaves in a thick mass but no flowers, is, 
presumably, overcrowded with roots. When the 
leaves have died down take the roots up, dig into the 
bed well rotted manure and replant, placing the 
strongest crowns about 1J- inches or 2 inches apart, 
and planting the weaker in a res« rve bed. A mulch¬ 
ing of old hot-bed manure, just as the spikes arc 
showing through the ground, will impart vigour to 
the plants, as will an occasional watering with w;oak 
liquid-manure; but the latter should not be given 
vhile the bloom-spikes are being produced or the 
perfume of the flowers is likely to sutler. If well 
attended to in the matter of watering and feeding 
a bed in the sun should give as good results as one 
in the shade. 

Gardenias unhealthy (T .).-Either the roots 
have got into a bad state or the plant has been kept 
ill too low a temperature. The Gardenia loves heat 
and moist mi-, and must get an average temperature 
in winter of 55 degs. by day and 5d degs. by night. 
5 degs. more being necessary to well expand the 
flowers. The best way when Gardenias have got inti 
bad health is to place them in a genial, warm, moist 
atmosphere, keeping the soil just moist until fresh 
growth is made; then, having allowed the soil tc 
dry out, turn the plant out of the pot, shake away 
as much of the old mould as possible, and repot .into 
as small a pot as the roots can be crammed into, 
using line sandy peat and giving good drainage. 
Water carefully, and when the plant has filled the 
pot with roots and is growing well, shift into the 
next sized pot. 

Aspidistra leaves splitting (Eremurus ).—No 
doubt your Aspidistra leafage is splitting because 
the atmosphere in which the plant is kept is too 
hot or dry. These flag-leaf plants like a cool tempera 
ture, and from time to time to he 
overhead or be sponged afcT* wit h clet 
there ip, itl o the uaqs.Jhilityz (fiat 
cramped in a pot that B k_ trl rViLnall. 
cannot determine that, but it may b 
vou to turn the ulant out of its pr 


shift It into one that is clean and fully a size larger. 
Remove the old drainage from the ball, then repot, 

! having first put some drainage, on which should be 
laid a few’ pieces of turfy soil, into the new pot. 
The soil should be two-thirds turfy loam, the rest 
being peat, well-decayed manure, and sand. Press 
the soil in firmly. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Climbers on tree trunks (0.).-Clematises, 
Roses, Vines, Virginian Creepers, Jasmine, and many 
other climbers will do well. Rosea would probably 
please you as much as anything. 

Cutting down Laurustinus (Palmy).- The 
Laurustinus would have been better cut down in 
May. Vou may do so now', and thus save a season, 
but you ought to mulch the plants with some 
manure, and water freely, to encourage growth. On 
the growth made will depend the flowering next 
year. 

FRUIT. 

American-blight <//.).-The woolly appearance 
seen on your Blenheim Pippin Apple-tree is not a 
fungus, but is American-blight, and a very Iwd 
attack of it, too. The piece of wood sent," some 
4 inches long, literally swarmed with the pest. Vou 
will find it very difficult to destroy this blight on a 
tall, broad tree densely wooded. If you were to 
syringe it with water at a temperature of 150 degs. 
you might do some good. In the winter thin the 
tree hard, and burn the trimmings, then wash the 
stems with boiling water and a little paraffin. 

Mildewed Peaches (7’.).—There is little doubt 
but that the primary cause of your Peach-tree be¬ 
coming so badly mildewed is that the roots have 
got out of the surface and good soil into a subsoil 
that is poor and devoid of plant food. We should 
certainly, were the tree ours, have it unnailed next 
winter, lift the tree carefully, remove the suhsoil 
some jo inches deep, put into the bottom some old 
mortar-rubble, on that the top soil, then add some 
quite fresh to fill the hole. Mix with that some 
wood ashes and fine bone dust and just a little old 
het-bed manure. Then replant the tree. Do that iu 
October. 

Mildew on Grapes (A. W'.).—Judging by the 
sample bunch sent it is evident that your Grapes are 
badly infested with the Vine mildew. This is 
created by various causes, such as cold draughts or 
currents of air playing on the Vines, very humid 
atmosphere for a time, then sudden exposure to 
cold air, and, not least, roots in deep and not 
sweet soil. We cannot tell which of these causes 
has operated to produce the mildew iu your case. 
That is a matter for your personal inquiry. But if 
you have hot-water pipes in the house turn all other 
plants out, make up a strong fire and heat the pipes, 
then at once coat them over with a mixture of sul¬ 
phur and milk, made into a paste, then shutting the 
house up close for the night. Do that every three 
or four nights until you see that the mildew is dying 
out. 

Strawberry plants in pots (Af.).-The proper 
time for layering Strawberry runners into pots is 
the moment the runners have become well de¬ 
veloped and have strong roots. When potted, all the 
layers from two rows should be stood between them, 
and thus leave every other row space free to get 
about in. The pots should be 3j inches over, or 
large 60’s, should have a bit of turfy loam or horse- 
droppings in the bottom of each, then be filled with 
good soil, two-thirds loam, the other third of well- 
decayed manure and sand. Sink the pot half-way 
into the soil, then press a hole in the centre of the 
soil, put the runner into it, and add a small peg to 
keep it in place. Trim ort any runner strings be¬ 
yond, and water. Keep it watered for from three to 
four weeks, trim off the plants from the string-like 
stems, and stand them together on a hard ash 
floor or on boards outdoors, fairly close together, 
and keep watered. Three weeks later they will be 
ready to shift into 6-inch pots, called 32’s, in which 
they can remain ail the winter, and Iruit in the 
spring. Let the soil be as before stated, but put 
some proper drainage into the bottom of each pot 
before adding soil, which should not be fine. Ram 
the soil quite firmly about the roots. Stand them 
after potting close together oil a hard floor outdoors. 
Water regularly, and once a week give them weak 
liquid-manure. Some of the plants may be got into 
a very gentle w’arnith in March, and a fortnight 
later into greater warmth, being kept near the glass 
and kept regularly watered. The earliest should truit 
in May. Others may be taken in at intervals of 
ten days, thus keeping up a succession until all had 
fruited. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cutting Tomato-leaves (T.).—The practice of 
cutting Tomato-leaves back one-half their length is 
not usually performed hy good growers. Leafage by 
elaborating sap through the agency of the atmos¬ 
phere helps to build up fruit. Of course, with the 
great area of leafage there is also the greater 
respiration of moisture, but you cannot have re¬ 
stricted leaf area and line fruit. To counteract 
water absorption from the soil some short manure 
should be laid over the surface. But you may well 
experiment for yourself, as the whole thing is so 
easily in that way determined hy allowing so many 
plants to carry all the leafage they make, except 
side shoots, an equal number having their leaves 
cut. as you have been practising, and thus test 
results in crop at the end of the season. 

A weedy Asparagus bed (Jameson ).—It is no 
use attempting to clean such a foul Asparagus-bed 
as you say yours is. The best thing you can do is 
to lift the roots und force them at the end of the 
year, then throw away the roots, or, better still, 
burn them, so as to get rid of the Bindweed. You 
should purchase strong, two-year-old roots next 
March, and plant in soil which you can have well 
ireichcd and manured as soon as vou have some 
suitable ground empty. If these roots are well 
attended to in the way of feeding, you will have 
•„ood heads the second year after plauting. Do not 


cut any the first year. You must not plant on the 
ground on which your present Asp tragus is grow¬ 
ing. Of course, if you have finished c itting from the 
ted this season, then the best way would be to dig 
the whole up and burn it, well trenchiugfthe ground, 
and clearing out the Bindweed as you go, thus 
fitting it for some other crop. 

Treatment of Tomatoes Mmafctr).—As your 
Tomato-plants seem doing so well, although the crop 
of fruits they are yet carrying is far from being a 
heavy one, it is evident they do not want a great 
deal of feeding. We advise you to get a large tub, 
and into it. put a bushel of fresh horse droppings, or 
a peck of fowl’s manure, also with either a peek of 
soot. Add 10 gallons of water. Stir it. well occa¬ 
sionally, and let it soak for three or four days. 
Then add another 10 gallons of water. Use thia 
liquid-manure as an ordinary watering twice a week 
Alter that is gone then use a liquid made of 1 quart 
of guano, or any advertised manure, with, the same 
quantity of water, and thus change about. But- be 
careful not to overdo the waterings to make the 
fruits crack. 

Defoliating Tomatoes (./.).-Sometimes when 
Tomato plants are grown in loo rich soil, and thus 
make very coarse leafage, it is needful to shorten 
back the leaf lobes one third of their length, but 
under ordinary conditions such treatment is undesir¬ 
able. In the cases shown hy your sketch, the prac¬ 
tice is so severe as to be absurd. Then in the 
late autumn, when plants are late in ripening fruit, 
it is needful sometimes to shorten leafage when the 
leaf-work of the plant is comparatively done, and it 
is desired to force the ripening of the fruits. But in 
all cases, if done, it should be done very moderately, 
and never unless the leafage seems to be excessively 
strong. Of course, the foliage is a most important 
factor in the production of fruit, and all good growers 
prefer to preserve it intact. 

Topping Beans (G. I .).—It is customary to top 
Broad or Longpod Bean plants when the pods have 
set up the stems some 12 inches to 15 inches, the 
plants lining from 20 inches to 24 inches in height. 
By topping, the stems become stouter and the Beans 
larger than would be the ease were topping not per¬ 
formed. With respect to green fly on Celery-plants, 
that can be got rid of by freely watering them over¬ 
head, using now and then soapy water, then another 
day clear water. The maggot found in the leaf is 
the product of a real fly, railed the Celery-fly. The 
fly deposits its eggs in the leaf, these presently hatch, 
and maggots are produced. They at once begin to 
prey on the inner chlorophyll of the leaves, causing 
brown spots to appear. The moment these are seen 
they should be hard pressed between the thumb and 
finger to kill the maggot. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


RtM. Pemfrey.—U you have a good plant, leave it alone 
and raise some seedlings, which flower very early. Bee 
article on Incarvilleas in the issue of Sept. 2, 1905, p. 349. 

- Earagh .—Plant the Flame-flower in the spring. See 

note in our issue of June 30, p. 244. The Solanum should 
be planted at the same time, getting, if you can, a plant 
in a pot. Rail yeast le. — Please send some more speci¬ 
mens of your Strawberry leaves, which seem to have heen 

attacked' by the shot-hole fungus.- Bunney Aliy Rose 

nurseryman in your district should be able to get you the 
Roses grown as you wish.— E. Harrison .—Your Grapes 
are what is known as “ scalded.” See reply to “ F. L.,” in 
our issue of June 23, p. 236. N. .4. Le E .--Your Fears 
have been attacked by the Fear-midge. See reply to R. H. 
Vereker, in our issue of June 80, p. 238. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRGIT8. 


Names Of plants.— 0. Stanley.— Elecampane (Inula 

Helenium).- C. Green and Ball yeast le. -We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Alice.—I, Retinos- 

ra squarrosa; 2, Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni.- 

Hand. Fhlomis Russelliana. — Cornwall.—) .Veronica 

spicata ; 2, Sedum sexangulare.- C. J. —1, Geranium 

sanguineum ; 2, Ilelianthemuin vulgare var.-—//. B. ('. 

— Erigeron philadelphicus.—— Ber. J. E. Kelsall .—Very 

poor form of Spinea cnnescens.-.V. C. B.--We do not 

undertake to name Roses.-//. .S'.—Common blue Plan¬ 
tain Lilv (Funkia ovata). See note on p.268.- Lys .— 

One of the varieties of Mule Pink (Ilianthus hybridus).- 

White Jessamine. — Benthamia fragifera.- Tac. — 1, 

Please send in bloom ; 2, Azalea rosadlora ; 3, Partridge 

Berry (Gaultheria Shallon) : 4, Weigela nivea.- Martlet. 

—Snow in Summer (Cerastium tomentosum).- Reader. 

—2, We do not know' the name of the plant you inquire 
about under its local name. Please send a specimen. 3, 

No.-S'. Sydenham .—Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 

aeonitifolius fl.-pl.). X. V. Z .—Virginian Spiderwrrt 
(Tradcsennt.ia virglniea). S.G. A’.—Heueherasanguine*. 

-.1. Clint. 1, Spinea flagellilormis; 2, White Goafs 
Rue (Galega oflieinalis alba); 3, Red Valerian (Cent rant bus 
ruber); 4, Campanula glomerata dahuriea.- N. Wigley. 

— Polygonum baldscliuameum .- J. O. Please send 
letter "specimen, with leaves.- .Y. Y.Z. ' X and 2, We 
do not undertake to name florist flowers ; 3 , 1’hiladelphus 
eoronarius ; 4, Clematis lanuginosa var., flower too much 
crushed. - James Taylor. —When sending specimens 
y ou ought to numlter eaeh one. We have named speci¬ 
mens from vour descriptions, and hope you will be able 
to distinguish them. 1, Polemonium rteruleum; 2, 
Euphorbia Lathyris ; 3, Melissa officinalis ; 4, Santolina 

ineana.- Rev. Henry Justice 1, Phlomis Russelliana ; 

2, Santolina ineana ; 3, Spinea filipendula fl.-pl. ; 4, Oxalis 
eornieulata nibra.- Reader. — Weigela rosea. 

N am es Of ft*Uit8.— Cam/in .—We cannot undertake 
to name Strawberries from such specimens as you send. 


Catalogues received. — G. Runy&rd and Co., 

Maidstone. — fJeJHtpHnei List’ of Si rawherries. - A. 

Dessert, A Chenonceaux (Indreet Loire), Franco .—General 

Catalogue of /‘ironies, L V L".-F. Herbert Chapman, 

Rye.- List of Rare and Choice Daffitifils. 


well sprinkled 
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FRUIT. 

CURRENT WORK. 

Krkit TREES are making a considerable 
amount growth, and attention must now 
he given to the tying in or fastening hack to 
flo* wall with shreds and nails all the leading, 
and as many of the side shoots as are re 
<|‘iired for furnishing young trees, and such 
as are not yet fully established, with main 
and subsidiary brunches. In regard to older 
examples, it is always wise to make provision 
for such contingencies as branches dying ofT 
suddenly, as is the ease with Apricots, for 
instance, also that old and worn out branches 
may he cut out in the near future from 
others. To this end suitable young shoots 
should be retained where most conveniently 
situated, and if there is not space enough to 
lay them in on tile wall train them along the 
face of the branches they will eventually dis¬ 
place. All surplus shoots should then he 
stopped or pinched hack to the fourth leaf to 
form fruit spurs, hut in some instances, par 
tieulnrly with respect to established trees, it 
is good policy to thin out these surplus 
gruwtli.9', especially when several emanate 
from one sjnir. If done while in a young I 
and succulent condition a twist with the 
linger and thumb will pull them out at the 
base with little trouble, 'ibis will lead to a 
greater percentage of fruit buds being pro¬ 
duced, it will strengthen the spurs, and natu¬ 
rally assist the crop such as it may he to 
swell to its fullest size. If this simple expe¬ 
dient were only iu< re generally adopted spurs 
crowded with twiggy growths and deficient 
of fruit-buds would not he so frequently 
seen. This advice applies to Pears and 
Plums, and in n less degree to dessert 
Cherries and Apricots, where the latter are 
grown and may succeed well. 

Morello Cherries and Peaches which bear 
on the young wood must he treated somewhat 
differently from the above, inasmuch that 
just a sufficiency of young shoots must he 
laid in all over the trees to provide fruiting ! 
wood for the next season, and no more. If 
Peach-trees were properly disbudded there 
will not be much of a surplus, and the few- 
spare shoots there may he should he bodily 
removed. In the case of Morellos some 
growers cut back the surplus wood to from 
three and four leaves from the base, thus 
transforming them into spurs, which, like 
the young shoots, laid in full length, bear the 
succeeding season, after which they should 
be cut clean out. Under this dual system 
very heavy crops are to he obtained, hut un¬ 
less the spurs are systematically removed, as 
before stated, the trees will become so 
crowded with them as to appear very un¬ 
sightly, and not only this, hut their numbers 
make such a demand oil the energies of the 
trees that the latter arc incapable of pro¬ 
ducing such fine lieallliif^sIhaJL for Jiijtiua* 
hearing aRi jifoig£3dLnl| ^ ifr Vj ThlC?<£|jer 
method is to treat them exactly the ^ajne ns 
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the Peach, and well trained trees grown on 
this system present a handsome appearance. 
Some leave the shoots on Morellos to grow 
as they please until the fruit has been 
gathered, as they keep the nets away from 
the wall, and so prevent the birds from get 
ting at the fruit ; hut it is far better to train 
in all shoots that are required, and to either 
spur in or dispense with the remainder at 
once, as the nets are easily kept away from 
the wall with the aid of a few forked sticks, 
and if pegged down to the alley, birds are un¬ 
able to gain an entrance. Another advan¬ 
tage to he reaped in attending to the trees 
now, is that “ black fly,” which is so partial to 
the Morello, can be the more effectively 
(built with when the wood lies close to the 
wall, and if Quassia extract is used at the 
strength recommended by the vendors, one, 
or at the most two, applications are sufficient 
to kill them. With the shoots projecting 
loosely from the wall a good deal of the in 
sectieide becomes wasted in consequence of 
their not being able to resist the pressure of 
the stream of water directed either by the 
syringe or garden engine, against them, and 
is partly non effectual, as a result of the in¬ 
sects not getting thoroughly wetted with it. 

A. W. 

PACKING STRAWBERRIES. 

Tf good prices are to he secured for this fruit, 
considerably more attention will have to he 
paid to the question of packing than has been 
the case hitherto. Growers who have any 
doubt on the subject ai’c recommended to pay 
an early visit to one of the big market, cen¬ 
tres, where tons of soft fruit are dealt with 
every day. In connection with Strawberries 
they will notice that the salesman pays most 
regard to the following points:—Size and 
uniform appearance of berries, the latter 
being achieved by a careful system of 
grading ; the unbruised condition of the fruit, 
such as the skilled packer knows how to 
secure ; the absence of dirt, rubbish, pieces 
of litter, etc., among the samples, and the 
general attractive appearance of the consign¬ 
ment. The question of flavour, strangely 
enough, is not of paramount importance. 
Anyone well versed in trade matters will 
know that there are several very superior 
varieties of Strawberries which do not pay to 
grow-, simply because they lack the showy, 
well-formed exterior which is demanded even 
before quality. For several seasons a certain 
variety was demanded by buyers, almost to 
the exclusion of all others, yet this variety, 
though undoubtedly showy, was usually 
hollow, often woolly, and as flavourless as a 
Turnip. Still, tin* public must, have what they 
want and will pay for, and growers for profit 
must not lose sight of the fact. Those who 
grow the early crops would do well to examine 
the methods of parking adopted hy French 
growers, whose produce is inueh appreciated 
over here, and often sells more rapidly than 
our own. Their packages are uniformly 
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small, neat, and clean, and, being made at a 
very cheap rate, are non-returnable, and give 
the salesmen no trouble. Much use is made 
of the shallow wooden box holding about 12 lb. 
of fruit. Punnet ting, ns a rule, is only 
adopted in the case of early samples, hut 
really first class fruit pays for the extra 
attention, all through the season. The best 
shapes are the chip baskets holding 1 lb. of 
fruit. About 5 inches across the top is a con¬ 
venient size, while the handles, which are 
doubled down during transit, prevent the 
crushing of the fruit, which was often the case 
in the old punnets with collapsible sides. 
Place a few leaves over the top of the fruit, 
and pack the punnets, when filled, into stout 
wooden boxes, holding usually about three 
dozen. These boxes require to he made of 
clean, well-planed wood, the lids close-fitting, 
and the corners protected. In the larger sizes 
they are provided with movable shelves, so 
that two or more layers of punnets can he 
carried without shifting or injury. A label 
tacked on to the lid will give particulars of 
variety, weight, etc., of fruit enclosed, nnd 
the direction tally should be free. When the 
fruit declines in size, and can no longer he 
considered as choice, larger packages must 
he employed. A common size is the rim peck, 
which holds 28 lb., but, needless to say, the 
| prices for fruit so consigned will be anything 
hut high. Later still, when the berries are 
only fit for the “boilers,” barrels holding 
56 lb. are used. However, the jam-maker 
should be the last resort, as prices not infre¬ 
quently fail to cover the cost of gathering anil 
putting the fruit on rail. By the adoption of 
improved cultural methods, there is no reason 
why all fruit grown should not he fit for des¬ 
sert. Then, if a proper system of packing is 
observed, Strawberry growing will be found 
to pay—and pay well. 


SUMMER-PRUNING TRAINED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

This work, like a good many operations per¬ 
formed in the garden, does not admit of tin* 
application of hard-and-fast rules. The con- 
i dition of the trees should form the guide as to 
! how and when to prune. Any tree making 
strong growth on wall or espalier should he 
checked now. There will always he recip¬ 
rocal action between roots and branches, 
and any tree throwing out a cloud of soft 
spray will be making corresponding root 
action. This exuberance of growth is often 
the result of deep rooting, and permitting the 
growth to extend till nearly the end of the 
growing season tends to aggravate an already 
existing evil. It is true this tendency to grow 
unduly can he met by root pruning, hut trees 
of a considerable size and age are difficult to 
put right by root pruning alone, simply be¬ 
cause the feeding roots are difficult to get at. 
without nnmingCMie I'i^ktoo much, 
and thereby ^rippling the. trees fur_a.number 
of years at feaki;- „moraove£,“stopping the 
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visible growth of a tree checks its tendency to 
grossness just as effectually if taken in time as 
root-pruning dees, and I contend that leaving 
trees with crowded branches unpruned till the 
summer is waning keeps the fruit smaller than 
it would otherwise be. What would be said 
of a Peach or Grape grower who neglected to 
thin and stop the young wood, so that the 
fruit could be properly supported, and have 
free access to air and sunshine? Where a 
tree is carrying a heavy crop of fruit there is 
not much pruning required, for the simple 
reason that the crop has obtained the mastery. 
Rut l think this mastery, whether of the crop 
of fruit or undue development of foliage, is 
in itself a pernicious thing which ought to be 
checked when it becomes prominent. A crop 
of fruit which stops growth entirely is too 
heavy a load, and should be lightened imme¬ 
diately. On the other hand, a tree 
which is making more than the normal 
amount of growth should be taken in 
hand at once, and its leaf-surface re¬ 
duced. The most perfect system of 
summer pruning, I think, would be to 
go over the trees and stop all the 
strongest shoots, no matter on what 
part of the tree they are found, leaving 
the weaker shoots to take up the run¬ 
ning, as it were, and act as a check 
upon the production of soft spray 
which is cast forth when a strong grow¬ 
ing tree is pruned rather closely back 
ah over its surface at the same time. 

This plan is, T think, better than 
pruning the top of the tree first and 
leaving the bottom branches till last, 
in t!:o hope that more strength would 
lie timed in that direction. Any tree 
that merging on to a gross habit, and 
is getting out of hand, as it were, will 
not he brought hack to fruitfulness by 
leaving the pruning too long 

As a rule, the branches of wall trees 
are trained too near each other, ami if 
the back buds and the leaves which 
nourish them are covered up and 
shaded, or robbed, as I may say, by 
projecting growths, they must be 
weakly and not likely to be fertile. 

No doubt, mischief has been in some 
instances done by close pruning win n 
the upward pressure of the sap camo 
after the removal < f the branches, 
causing the back eyes to break into 
soft, sappy growth, which necessitated 
still further pruning. What is wanted 
is to select the right time to cut off 
the redundant suinim r growth, leaving 
spurs of sufficient length to check the 
outburst of young leafage late in 
autumn. There should be no diffi¬ 
culty in doing this if the right course 
is adopted, and each tree considered 
individually. It is true the face of the 
wall may lack that even condition of 
leafage which these who wish for uni¬ 
formity desire to see. In the case of 
I Mums and Apricots, lay in as much 
young wood as room can be found for, 
and then there will be an outlet for 
growth, even where the fresh wood has 
been removed. On some soils old 
Pear-trees are often difficult to deal 
with, either by root or top pruning, 
short of cutting olT the branches and 
making a new start altogether. This 


are late ripening, although this does not in¬ 
fluence the blooming of fruit in a general way. 
Those having gardens that suffer greatly from 
frost in spring, or where the trees are much 
exposed, should note these, as both are good 

kinds for dessert or cooking in spring.— 
J. C. F. bib 


CHERRY FROGMORE EARLY 
BIGARREAU. 

A most excellent representation of this valu¬ 
able Cherry is given in the annexed illustra¬ 
tion, which will convey to the reader more in¬ 
telligently than any words of mine can the 
wonderful fertility of the variety, the size of 
its fruits, and the difference in the character 
of the foliage of the Bigarreau and Duke sec¬ 
tions of Cherries. The colour of the fruit is 
yellow or amber, mottled with red, the flesh 


glass structures are numerous it pays to set a 
house apart in which to grow a few of the best 
varieties of Cherries, as not only are finer 
fruits obtained, but the trees bear more 
abundantly, while immunity from unfavour¬ 
able weather influences such as we have ex¬ 
perienced this season is thus obtained. 

_ A. W. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Gooseberry bushes growing too strongly — 

l \ull be much obliged if you can tell me the cauM 
of my Gooseheiry-trees making an immense quantity 
of wood, ami hearing, in consequence, little fruit? 
They are good sorts and vigorous young trees. -H., 
.■1 mblesiile. 

[Yours is a very moist district, and it is not 
difficult to understand that in such positions 
Gooseberry-bushes will make luxuriant 
growth, yet from lack of ample sunshine fail 


will sometimes bring forth useful wood again, 
hut in a general way I am not. in favour of this 
retention of old trees after their work is done. 
It is always best to have a series of young 
trees coming on to take the place of any which 
are past their best; in no other wav can walls 
or espaliers he kept perfectly furnished. E. 


Two late-blooming Apples. Speaking in 
a general way, most Apples come into bloom 
nt about the same time, but two sorts 
namely, Bess Pool and Court Pendu Plat 
bloom very late. For two or three years I 
have been giving them close attention as to 
time of being in full bloom. This y* ar both 
were in bloom the first week in June, at least 
three weeks behind t he u sual time. .^In both 
instances they are giJ 
as LaiBi^iiP.i’wfci' a\ 

Domino, Annie ElizaT 


Cherry Frogmore Early Bigarreau. 


is tender, juicy, sweet, and richly flavour* d. 
The tree has a hardy and vigorous constitu 
tion, and is well adapted for orchard culture. 
To the private garden* r and amateur its great 
value lies in the fact, that if accorded a warm 
position on a wall, its fruits will then ripen 
as early as May Duke, or, in other words, by 
tin' middle of June in a warm season. One 
or more trees of this variety should, there 
f« re, In* included by those making a selection 
of sorts to plant in the future for wall cul¬ 
ture, not only on account of its enrliness, hut 
because of its being such a heavy and regular 
cropper. With a few exceptions Bigarreau 
Cherries arc not. adapted for growing in the 
form of either pyramids or hushes, and are 
best either as standards in the open or as 
trained trees against a wall. They, however, 
succeed admirably when grown under glass, as 
is evidenced by tile illustration, and the fruits 
when fully ripened are then delicious. Where 


to fully ripen the shoots in the autumn. We 
advise you to thin out the shoots fully one- 
third. Still farther shorten hack all * other 
shoots one-fourth. So much thinning will 
admit air and light. If from the shortened 
shoots new shoots are pushed, pinch those 
after making two leaves. That course may 
assist the wood to harden, and become fruitful 
next year. Do birds give you trouble in the 
"hit* r and pick out the buds, which should 
produce fruit? if growth still keeps vigorous 
next year the best course will be in the fol¬ 
lowing winter to lift the hushes and replant 
them, adding to the soil wood-ashes and old 
lime mortar refuse.] 

Growing Bananas —(’an you 1*11 me what is the 
hfst compost for growing Bananas? Also what is 
the minimum temperature at which th** house 
must he k**ptOW»i F^.|rfr:Tpql(i I obtain plants?— 

.1 Andikton. 


of 


[BaiiraiiiiSjiJm|ntt hj^jj ty' fiHi soil, consisting 
tUl’IV loam and old foTten onw-mnnnre in 
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equal parts, with a temperature of 05 degrees ' 
to 70 degrees during the night, with a eorreo- I 
ponding rise during the day. They are best | 
planted out, but they may be grown in pots or 
tubs, which must be not less than 20 inches in 
diameter. Unless you can treat as nbo\e you 
must not expect them to fruit with you.J 
Cherry tree unhealthy. I ha\e a Cherry-tree, 
which here a prolusion of blossom and set a fair 1 
number of fruit, hut a blight seemed to come o\er it. 
the leaves withered, and the fruit fell olL The tree I 
is on a western wall on which another Cherry tree 
died last year. What do you think of the enclosed 
branch? I tear there is something more than black- 
fly. What is the remedy, if any? -F. C. 1*. 

[We are quite unable to determine from i 
the scrap you send whether it is a fungus I 
that has affected your Cherry-tree or if , 
it has succumbed to gumming, a disease 1 
tommon to this class of fruit-tree. There is ! 
a trace of gum on the twig sent, and the 
leaves bear evidence of black fly having been 
present in large numbers. The latter should 
have been dealt with by syringing the tree 
with an insecticide when the attack was in the 
initial stage, or, if this was impracticable, lo 
have dusted them with Tobacco-powder. The 
loss of leaves to a tree in such a wholesale 
manner would cause the young shoots to die 
back ; fungoid attack would also have the same 
effect. Iu the latter case all affected branches 
should be cut away and burnt. With regard to 
gumming, this usually occurs in Cherries in 
consequence of a plethora of sap being formed. 
With young trees lifting and transplanting 
them to fresh soil containing a fair proportion 
of calcareous matter will correct the evil. 
Older trees should have their roots lifted to 
a certain degree, or as far as is compatible 
with safety, laying them out afresh, as recom¬ 
mended above.’ If left to take their chance, 
trees which have become victims to gumming 
become exhausted in time. If the tree is 
suffering from a fungoid attack spray at once 
with Bordeaux mixture, and again at in¬ 
tervals of three or four weeks till the foliage 


ripens and falls from the tree.] 

Strawberry plants dying. I send you a plant 
of Koval Sovereign Strawberry. In a long row the 
plants have completely withered in patches, while 
others are quite healthy. Is there any disease on 
the plants, or is it from age (about three years old)? 
—Colonel. 

[At first sight we imagined the injury to 
your Strawberry plants had been caused by 
the grubs of the cockchafer, but a closer ex¬ 
amination dispelled that idea, because tho 
roots were found uninjured, while tho leaves 
revealed the fact that they had been devas¬ 
tated by the larvae of the Strawberry leaf 
Button Moth (Peronea comariana). Unfor¬ 
tunately but little is known about this pest 
beyond the fact of its working great mischief 
wherever it puts in an appearance, and that 
while plantations one-year-old are immune, 
those two and three years planted particu¬ 
larly tlie latter are very subject to attack. 
Why this is so no one has as yet been able to 
explain, and on looking the matter up we are 
unable to discover a remedy for this particular 
pest. We should, however, advise you to 
root up at once all infested plants, and burn 
them, and on no account to take runners or 
increase stock from this particular plantation, 
however clean or apparently free from this in¬ 
sect the remainder of the plants may be. 
Then, when the crop has been cleared, free 
the plants from runners, and all the older 
leaves, together with the mulch or litter, and 
burn it. Then hoe the surface soil between 
the rows 1 inch to 2 inches deep, and repeat 
it at frequent intervals until winter sets in. 
The object in doing this latter is that sup¬ 
posing the moth descends to the ground after 
the period of infestation is past the chry¬ 
salids will in consequence of the surface soil 
being constantly disturbed be ultimately 
killed off. The above advice is tendered in 
the event of your being anxious to retain the 
plantation for another season. If not, we 
should say destroy and burn the whole of the 
plants, double dig the plot at once, then form 
a new plantation in another part of the garden 
as far removed from the old one as possible, 
and procure plants from a distance, or such 
as you are quite satisfied are free of this par¬ 
ticular pest. If you hav»FW*her beds in »roxi- 
mitv to th|ei injlftgted jonof 
adopt the precautionary' 
thp- - - k„k;iu. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSA OCHROLEUCA. 

I can see no difference between this Rose 
and another species known as R. hispida. 
Be this as it may, the Rose is a very pretty 
one, and proclaims by its colour, creamy- 
yellow, its connection with R. lutea. The 
buds of R. ochroleuca are like miniature ex 
nmplcs of the Tea Rose Isabella Sprout. It 
is a most delightful bush when well developed, 
and by reason of the colour of the flowers a 
decided attraction aincng a collection of these 
species. 

1 often think we who hybridise Roses 


yellow’, others are tipped white. It is a 
splendid grower, and is as well adapted for a 
standard as for a bush. Being very free- 
flowering, it will be a useful sort fer the 
garden, as it makes those fine branching 
trusses that the best Hybrid Teas are noted 
for. Rose growers are deeply grateful to 
Mons. Pernet Ducher for his many grand in¬ 
troductions, and he has without doubt done 
more than any other modern raiser to enrich 
our gardens with these glorious Hybrid Teas. 
Rosa. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

In recommending this tribe to the notice of 
planters 1 have no desire to decry the merits 
of the Hybrid Teas ; but amateurs who only 
grow a few Roses make a serious mistake in 



Ros<v ochroleuca. From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


could do more than we do with some of these 
species. How charming it would be to evolve 
from them a really hardy race of yellow 
Roses, and I cannot see why this should not 
be done. It requires much time and patience 
for this work, more than one can usually 
allot, but if some amateur would take up the 
studv, us the late Lord Penzance did with 
the Sweet Briers, we might really gain some¬ 
thing. _W. X. 


Rose Mme. Charles de Luze. What a 

magnificent Rose this is ! I consider it one 
of the best of Pernet Dueller’s novelties, 
and one likely to become very popular. The 
large blooms open to nearly white, but 
at the base of the petals there is a rich butter- 
I cup-golden colour, a truly beautiful blending. 


not planting some of these beautiful Hybrid 
Perpetuals instead of so many of the Hybrid 
Teas. There are five main points that should 
commend tho Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and 
they are:—1, rich colouring of many of tho 
sorts ; 2, form ; 3, fragrance ; 4, fqlness and 
boldness; 5, vigour and hardiness. It is 
true the Hybrid Tea group is gradually re¬ 
ceiving some very rich vivid colours, but I 
maintain that Ruses such as J. B. Clark and 
George Laing Paul properly belong to the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Where, apart from 
these, have wo such superb deep crimson 
Roses as Charles Lefebvre, Louis Van 
Hmitte. Duke of Wellington, Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford, Mme. V^getc. 

If the.Hybrid Teas ever gain. any vivid 
crimsdni.'it 4ous_tbJWP tfcai _t.h<£y[ will par 

1 - ~1.. -f ilw> rtf T iKorlv 
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or if otherwise* they will come so near the 
Hybrid Perpetuals that we must of necessity 
place them there. I know there is a strong 
desire for a really good rich scarlet or crimson 
garden Rose, but the general public want 
something more than this. They want size, 
form, colour, and scent, and if all these 
points are insisted upon then to the Hybrid 
Perpetuals we must needs go for them. "When 
we consider form the Hybrid Teas run the 
Hybrid Perpetuals very close, but at present 
there is not one that can compare with a 
superb specimen of Alfred K. Williams or 
Marie Baumann. 1 think this is evident from 
the analysis of our exhibitions. 

The first prize exhibit in the nurseryman’s 
class at the National Rose Show in 1904 con¬ 
tained forty three Hybrid Perpetuals, 
eighteen II. Teas, and eleven Teas, so that, it 
will be evident that an exhibitor must grow 
mainly Hybrid Perpetuals. 

How grandly they respond to good culture, 
the bold, noble foliage, the erect, sturdy 
shoots, and fine healthy buds all indicate a 
nature vastly different from that of many of 
the Hybrid Teas. Then take fragrance. 
Who is there that does not love a fragrant 
Rose? I maintain the Hybrid Perpetual 
scores well here. Nearly every one of the 
reds, crimsons, and maroons possesses a rich 
perfume, and almost all the other sorts, save 
the smooth-wooded Victor Verdier tribe, 
possess more or less a rich perfume. ‘ Rose 
exhibitors seem specially callous about, this 
matter. They think if they get form, sub¬ 
stance. and colour they have all that is 
needed to make a good Rose. For. my part- I 
would relinquish all save colour in order to 
obtain fragrance. Then observe what fulness 
and boldness there are about the flowers of 
most of the Hybrid Perpetuals. Perhaps 
some may say this borders almost on coarse 

ness, but who is there who does not admire 
a well-developed specimen Hybrid Perpetual, 
especially when it is not deprived of its beau¬ 
tiful buds. Half the beauty of modern Rose- 
growing is lost bv the practice of sacrificing 
the buds to size, but there would be no need 
for this if those who framed the schedule en¬ 
couraged the natural immutilated displaying 
of exhibition Roses. I am persuaded it would 
take away the reproach often hurled at show 
Roses as being too stiff and formal. It would 
necessitate the deepening of the box-lids, but 
that is a trifling matter compared to the gain 
in the natural beauty of the flowers. Then* 
when vigour and hardiness are desired, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals must claim the pre¬ 
eminence over the Hybrid Teas, although I 
admit we are getting away from the original 
tender nature of these latter. Generally 
speaking, the Hybrid Perpetuals are by far 
the hardiest tribe. 

There are among the Hybrid Teas varieties 
such as Caroline Testout, John Ritskin, Cap¬ 
tain Christy, La France, etc., that approach 
nearer to the Hybrid Perpetuals than they 
do the Hybrid Teas, so that in considering 
the hardiness of this group I have in mind 
such sorts as Antoine Rivoire, Gustave 
Regis, Mme. Ravary, etc., which are typical 
Hybrid Teas. 

Considering the many ways we have now of j 
protecting Tea and H.T. Roses, I do not | 
think we need accentuate the fact that they j 
are not quite hardy, but still there are posi- j 
tions and districts where the greatest success j 
would be obtained by planting Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals. 

I have recently been reminded from seeing 
some plants upon cottage walls how well 
adapted the H.P.’s are for this purpose. 
They do not climb far, 6 feet to 8 feet at the 

most, but their noble flowers are well dis¬ 
played, ' and one may select here bril¬ 
liant crimsons which the other classes are 
sadly deficient of. When planting, procure 
plants on seedling or cutting Brier, or, better 
still, on own roots, and give them a good 
start by trenching and well manuriug the 
soil. The first spring do not prune much, 
merely removing a few’ inches of the un¬ 
ripened ends. The second year cut hard 
back one growth, amL^this should- be done 
each .succeeding yt*r, removiug-itlie>oldest 
growth 1 eilHi time. Vlitl ViJmc!* jhAI Breaking 
out from the base of new’ shotts?. As the 


manure, and you will be rewarded with hand¬ 
some blossoms, for most part brilliant, large, 
and fragrant. Rosa. 

BEAUTIFUL PINK ROSES, 
j Why is it so many Roses are pink in colour? 
It is the experience of those who raise seed¬ 
lings that a largo percentage is of a pink 
colour. But, numerous as they are, the shades 
of colour and variety of form are so varied 
that there does not appear to be one too many. 
I need not mention the old varieties, such as 
La France, Baroness Rothschild, Mme. G. 
Luizet, etc., for they are in the memory of all 
who grow Roses ; but I would direct attention 
to a few really splendid novelties. Perhaps 
the first on my list should be the beautiful 

Konioin Cakola.— Words fail one to ex 
press the charms of this Rose It. must he 
seen growing on the plant to fully appreciate 
its beauty. It is like a glorified Caroline 
Testout. only with the beautiful waxy like 
petals of some of the Hybrid Perpetuals. The 
petals are so fleshy and firm that they remind 
one somewhat of those of the Camellia, hut- 
each one is so massive. The flower when ex¬ 
panded is fully b inches across, and about 
J inches deep. It is a perfect mingling of its 
two parents, Caroline Testout and Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, and is a proof that much 
may be gained by intercrossing the best 
Hybrid Teas. Another Hybrid Tea is coming 
well to the front, and that is Dr. J. Campbell 
Hall. Here we have one of those Roses that 
are so telling in the plant, but scarcely the 
ideal of the exhibitor. It has already been 
well shown, and I think it will become 
popular. The colour is of that peculiar trans¬ 
parent Almond blossom like pink, so difficult 
to describe, the outer petals paling to blush- 
white. 

Countess Cairns is another novelty rapidly 
advancing to the front as a garden Rose. The 
colour is of that charming glowing pink seen 
in Camoens, but with the huge bloom of 
Carolino Testout. The blossoms are beauti¬ 
fully pointed, and until they unfold make a 
very handsome flower, but as soon as they ex 
pand we have a loose but highly decorative 
Rose that seen in a mass is very effective. It 
promises to be a first-rate sort of standard, 
the growths being very diffuse, and semi- 
pendulous. 

Mina Barbakson when first it appeared 
seemed to be a variety that was not required, 
but 1 should be sorry to lose it now. Few 
Roses make such a splendid deep, elongated 
flower, and they are also massive as well, 
although being somewhat thin this form is not 
long maintained. The colour is almost of the 
Mme. Abel Chalenay, pink in centre, with 
whitish edges to petals, and it grows splen¬ 
didly. Here, again, we have a fine sort for a 
standard; in fact, if one would see most of 
tho Hybrid Teas in their greatest splendour 
grow them in standards or half standards. 
Another acquisition to the Hybrid Teas is 

Farbknkonioin. It reminds me some¬ 
what of Duchess of Albany, but the back of 
the petals is almost a crimson pink, making 
with the pale reflexed edges and pale inside 
of petals a flower of most unique colouring 
and delicious fragrance. Although not ex¬ 
actly new, we have in 

Mme. Edmee Metz a Rose of real merit, 
which I hope will be the basis of some excel¬ 
lent mildew’ proof novelties. If anyone ex¬ 
amines the foliage it will be found to be of 
quite a glaucous hue, and inclined to be coria¬ 
ceous, which, I think, explains why it is 
mildew proof. 

Pharisaer, although of a pale flesh tint in 
the main, yet by its shading seems to come 
in our review of pink Roses, and what a glori¬ 
ous Rose it is, and what grand stems it pro¬ 
duces. I consider this one of the best of 
recent Roses. 

Lady Waterlow is a charming Rose. The 
blooms expand simultaneously, so that a 
standard makes a gorgeous display. The 
colour is a delightful mixture of varying tints 
of pink and blush. Though termed a climber 
it blossoms as freely as a Caroline Testout, 

Souvenir de Marie Zozaya reminds me 
of Mrs. Paul in its flat Camellia like flower, 
but it is of a most charming pale pink. 


Mme. Leon Pain is sure to command at¬ 
tention, as all M. Guillot’s seedlings do. I 
believe it will prove to be a sterling novelty, 
with its orange shading on a lovely pirik 
ground. I am rather afraid that Mine. A. 
Sabatier will be too irregular in form to 
please, otherwise it is a grand substantial 
flower of a deep tint, as deep as Mme. Jules 
Grolcz. 

Frau Peter Lambert is such a substantial 
bloom that it must become a favourite when 
it is remembered that many of our recent 
novelties are very thin, if extremely beautiful. 

Wm. Askew is fast becoming a general 
favourite, and it deserves the honour. The 
petals are so beautifully smooth, and tho 
whole flower is of a very refined character. 

Countess of Gosford I liked much at the 
autumn Rose Show. It gave me the impres¬ 
sion of being a Mme. Abel C'hatenay seedling, 
with a yellowish shading. 

Dorothy Pack Roberts is another charm¬ 
ing Rose, which must soon become a general 
favourite, but. as it is not yet in commerce one 
cannot accord it the notice it may deserve. 

Boadicea is a magnificent addition to 
show Ibises, and as sweet as it is handsome. 
It is one of the best exhibition pink Roses we 
have had for some time. 

Gustave Grunerwald for the garden is 
delightful, promising to dethrone Grace 
Darling ere long. 

La Tosca has not been unduly praised. It 
is one of our best garden Roses, growing into 
a huge bush, and displaying the grand flowers 
upon huge stems. 

Auu.ustine Hamont is a prodigious 
bloomer that is to say, the flowers open alto¬ 
gether, or nearly so, and the bush seems a 
mass of pink blossoms. 

Princess Charles de Lique. Helen Welter, 
and Helen Boulter an* all reallv ni« c Roses. 
Among tho dwarf Polyanthus Mrs. H. Cut 
bush will he a very pleasing addition. Mrs. 
(). G. Orpen is a real acquisition, although 
it must from its macrantha origin In* rather 
transient. Among Ramblers Lady Gay and 
'Phe Farquhar are now fairly well known, so 
also is Debutante, and all who do not possess 
these Roses would do well to add them. 

E. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose leaves curling. I enclose a few Ki.s< - 
leaves, amt Mould lie greatly obliged if xou would 
>ay wh.it is the cause and cure? -Henti.y. 

-As you are kind enough to answer the ques¬ 
tions of amateurs, may I ask if you tan help im 
to discover the cause of the curling lip of the 
leaves of Rose trees iu the manner of the specimens 
encltsed? I have suffered to some extent for years, 
hut ttiis year few Roses are unaffected, and some 
newly-planted Roses have scarcely a sound leaf. 
Tho Rose caterpillar has hern unusually mischievous. 
Is then a remedy for this leaf-curling? I may say 
that I have many tall trees near my garden. I 
shall lie glad if you can help an old subscriber 1 1 * 
your journal. R. It. Ki l.loTT. 

[There are several causes for the curling of 
the leaves such as you send. It may be due to 
maggots having taken up their residence in 
them, the action of the insects causing the 
curl. Green-fly or cold cutting winds may 
also cause it. Drought at the roots is often 
responsible for it. In both eases we found 
several maggots. Syringe the trees with 
Quassia extract, to which has been added 
some soft soap, and if you think the Roses are 
drv at the roots give them a good soaking of 
water, and also some manure water at the 
same time, mulching with some well decayed 
manure. The best thing to do now is to en¬ 
courage a new and robust growth.] 

Mildew on Roses. -I enclose a piece of a Rose- 
tree, and would be much obliged if you would kindly 
tell me the cause of and cure for the blight on it ?— 
Charles T Terser. 

[Your Rose-trees have been attacked by 
mildew-. To cure this syringe with a mixture 
of quicklime and sulphur, which mix in the 
following manner: Place a little unslaked 
lime in a pail, add just sufficient water to 
slake it, and while hot drop some flowers of 
sulphur into it. Before it settles fill up tho 
pail with water, and dilute the whole after it 
has settled down. Another good remedy is to 
mix a quarter of an ounce of sulphide of 
potassium m w^ater, and syringe the plants 
with the mixture. A third remedy is to dust 
j the plants wilh_sujpbur,rising what is known 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ACANTHUS ARBOREUS. 

This new mid very distinct kind (nines 
nearest to Acanthus montanus, a plant some¬ 
times grown in botanic collections, and, per¬ 
haps, still to be found in tho Palm-house at 
Kew. Both these species aro shrubby, with 
thick, fleshy stems rising to a height of 
several feet, and sparingly branched. The 
leaves, sliown in tlio engraving, are about a 
foot long when fully grown, 3 inches or 
4 inches wide, bright green in colour, with 
whitish veins and long, sharp spines. 
Though distributed as a new herbaceous 
plant, strictly speaking it is not so, and is 
not likely to be hardy in any save the 
warmest and driest parts of the country. 
Planted out for trial during the summer of 
1903, in the Cambridge Botanic Garden 
(where the photograph was taken), it was cut 
by the first, autumn frost, though growing in 
a very sheltered place. This is not surpris¬ 
ing, seeing that the plant comes from Arabia 
and Egypt. It, therefore, falls into the class 
of tender sub-tropicals, of some value for 
their fine foliage in the open during sum¬ 
mer, but needing protection and heat in 
winter. Increase is easy from cuttings of the ! 
weaker side-shoots, rooted in heat when half- 
ripe, and the plants adapt themselves 
readily to pot-culture. Those shrubby species 
of Acanthus are described by De Candolle 


Soil.— This must be of the most substantial 
character, so that the roots may find sufficient 
in it to sustain them in active growth as long 
as may be required. For some years wo used 
to employ one-fourth part of rotten manure in 
the compost for our specimens of Mignonette, 
but wo found that towards the end of the 
season tho plants did not make satisfactory 
progress, and on examining tho soil it was 
found much more close and pasty than was 
good for tho roots. We have, therefore, dis¬ 
continued mixing any kind of mauuro with 
the compost, and uso only turfy loam, 
chopped to pieces with a spade and rammed 
firmly into the pots. Thus treated tlio plants 
retain their vigour longer; but if anyone 
must use some stimulant, preference should 
be given to half-dry cow manure run through 
a coarse sievo and used in tho proportion of 
one part to three parts loam. Before com¬ 
mencing to pot, one cannot be too particular 
as to the condition of tho soil; if at all wet, 
the ramming necessary to got a firm compost 
would work it into a paste, a state in which 
the roots cannot work satisfactorily. In such 
a case expose it to the sun or spread it out on 
the floor of a shed for a day or two before 
using it. Only a few seeds aro needed for 
each pot, and these should bo so placed that 
when the plants como up they will be evenly 
distributed over the surface. Where only a 
single plant in a pot is desired, let a few seeds 
be placed in the middle, and then reduce the 


ventilated in favourable weather, so as to 
prevent the internal air from becoming stag¬ 
nant. Stand tho plants on inverted pots so 
that tops shall be about 6 inches from the 
glass, as then air can circulate around them. 
During tho short, dull days of mid winter 
they should be resting as much as it is their 
naturo to do, for any undue excitement will 
end in weakly growth. Tho temperature 
should, therefore, be kept as regular as is con¬ 
sistent with ample ventilation and tho con¬ 
dition of tho external atmosphere. Those 
who cannot provido them with a heated pit 
should let tho plants have a light, airy posi¬ 
tion in a house that is only heated to keep out 
frost, and those who have wintered their 
plants in a pit should, unless the pit is light 
and airy, take them to a similar position early 
in February, as at that time they will begin to 
grow, and the shoots will want frequent atten¬ 
tion in the way of stopping and tying out. In 
March and April they will grow strongly if 
given some liquid manure. When watering 
see that the plants do not get too much in 
winter, at wliich season only clear water 
should be given. 


Strong-growing Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Ten years ago a semi-double flowered Zonal 
Pelargonium was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It was a 
decided break away from the varieties then 
popular, being characterised by very strong 



Top of a plant of Acanthus arboreus. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


under the generic name of Cheilopsis, and, 
being so distinct in habit, there is some 
ground for this distinctive title, though in a 
sense this name is less happy for a plant 
which certainly merits tho allusion to its 
spiny leaves conveyed by the name Acanthus 
—meaning a spine. R. Irwin Lynch. 


SPECIMEN MIGNONETTE. 

Not many plants when grown into specimen 
form are more highly valued than well- 
finished examples of Mignonette, especially 
when brought into flower during the months 
of April and May. To get plants of a suit¬ 
able size to be effective at that time there 
must not now be any delay in getting the 
seed sown. As Mignonette does not like to 
be disturbed at the roots, it is best to sow in 
the pots in which the plants are to flower. 
Very large specimens may be grown in 
12-inch pots, but for all ordinary purposes of 
decoration pots 8 inches or 10 inches in 
diameter will be large enough. We find 
plants in 8-inch pots suitable for large vases 
and conspicuous positions in the conserva¬ 
tory. Ample drainago is of primary im¬ 
portance ; whatever the size of the pots may 
be, one fourth of the space should be occu¬ 
pied by drainage, and care should be taken 
that the large crocks put in first should be 
carefully packed, so that there may be a free 
escape for all surplus/^tuter. The tip layer 
of crocks may be : mith a^’er* (flialii ?hbse 
below, and over all shobkrffrput ^feiirtayer 


produce to one plant as soon as large enough 
io handle, but three or four plants in a pot 

8 inches in diameter aro best. Do not thin 
out for the lust time until the plants arc 
3 inches high. The strongest is then selected, 
and neat sticks are placed in such a manner 
as to support the centre growth. It is a mis¬ 
take to be always nipping off the tops of the 
young shoots ; a certain amount of stopping, 
however, they must have. The leading shoot 
should be the first to have its top removed, 
but not before it has grown to a height of 

9 inches. This will induce it to send out side 
shoots which may, in their turn, be stopped 
when they have grown to the same length as 
the leading shoot. 

Summer quarters.— The best place in 
which to grow Mignonette during summer is 
in the shade of a north wall, and as it should 
be protected from heavy rains, a frame should 
be devoted to it. Two bricks should be 
placed under each corner of the frame, so 
that air may at all times circulate freely 
amongst the plants. If at this stage they are 
at all drawn from want of light and air, they 
are liable to suddenly die away during the 
winter. In September they may be placed in 
an open position, but care must be taken to 
shade them from bright sunshine for a few- 
weeks until they can bear it without flagging. 

The best winter quarters for Mignonette 
that is to flower in April and May is a heated 
brick pit, as so long as the plants are secure 
from frost they are better without fire-heat 

if r-> -nri A a A f Vi a nif ic r>orofn11if 


growth, large lea\es, and immense trusses of 
flowers. These last, salmon in tint, were of 
no particular shape, but, being freely borne, a 
specimen when at its best made a goodly 
show. Tho particular variety referred to is 
named King of Denmark, and during the last 
decade it has made great headway in popular 
favour, being largely grown in pots for deco 
ration, while it has also proved useful in tho 
flower garden. The popularity of that kind 
has led to many others of this section being 
raised and distributed, principally by the 
French nurserymen. In common with most 
plants the varieties are now so numerous that 
a selection rather than a collection is neces¬ 
sary. A good and representative group con¬ 
sists of, beside the one above named, G. 
Olivier, bright rose ; Le Colosse, clear red ; 
Lord Kitchener, deep vivid scarlet ; Madame 
A. Mahieu, rosy lake ; Madame Landry, deep 
salmon, a rounder flower of a darker colour 
than King of Denmark; Vi lie de Poitiers, 
dear light scarlet. In all of these the blooms 
are more or less of a semi double character. 
Apart from their value when grown in pots 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse, these 
varieties are well suited for clothing the walls 
or furnishing the pillars of the same structure, 
and if planted out in a prepared bed they 
mount upward rapidly, and produce their 
huge clusters of blossoms throughout the 
greater part of.the, yflaj^.The leafage, too, is 
handsome, as apart from its large size the 
dark* aIirii&|T>Jaek k'obfe.’'SRjgpJoVt varieties 

vomt nloorlir rlufinu/V _Y 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

staking Border chrysan¬ 
themums. 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums in the 
open border ar«? now making rapid progress, 
but unless the plants are staked and tied with¬ 
out delay they will be swayed about by the 
wind, and with their increasing weight suffer 
lmieh damage. For this reason, then, insert 
stakes for the support, of the plants if this 
has not been already done. The stake should 
be carefully sharpened that damage to tin- 
roots may not take place. Stout lla/el stakes 
are excellent for this purpose. Home growers 
use Bamboo-canes for staking their plants. 
'These are very strong, and last several years, 
but sharpening the canes with a knife is some 
what difficult. Unless the knife be a good one 
the Bamboo stakes are very likely to turn the 
edge. For this reason I have iately used a 
nicely-sharpened bill hook, which enables one 
to carry out this work easily and expeditiously. 
When placing the stakes in position see that 
they are firmly embedded in the ground, other¬ 
wise with the approach of trying winds, and 
the increasing size of the plants, the strain 
upon the stakes becomes very severe, and 
often ends in disaster. Make a tie with stout 
raffia or tarred twine at. a point a few inches 
above the ground, and another just below that 
portion of the stem where the plant has made 
its new branching growths. First make the 
tie secure to the stake, and then bring within 
another loop like tie the stem of the plant. 
Sufficient play must be allowed for the stem 
to expand, and then there should be little fear 
of the subsequent growth being of a satisfac¬ 
tory character. A little later in the season it 
will be necessary to take in hand the branch 
iug lateral growths, and secure these, too, as 
unless these are then well secured many shoots 
will be lost. Some kinds are more brittle 
than others, and for this reason must not be 
so tight 1 y secured. Keep the hoe busy be 
tween the plants. Water occasionally in very 
dry weather, but do not apply manure-water 
until the buds are well set. A. R. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BUD RETAINING. 
Many growers with a limited knowledge of the 
requirements and characteristics of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum are often sonnnvhat perplexed at 
this season regarding what should be done 
with their plants, now that buds are develop¬ 
ing from time to time. To “take” a bud is 
to retain it, and as the second term “ retain” 
better expresses what is meant, we have all 
along used it instead of the other. It is alto¬ 
gether too early to think of retaining buds of 
Chrysanthemums, the resulting blooms of 
which are intended for November displays. 
At this same period in August the grower may 
retain buds of the majority of his Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and from such a bud selection he may 
safely anticipate a most successful issue. In 
the meantime, however, buds that are develop¬ 
ing must be pinched out, the young shoots sur¬ 
rounding the bud being retained and grown 
on with all possible vigour. Buds that, are re¬ 
tained in July, and especially those taken in 
band in the earlier part of that month, seldom 
develop satisfac torily. These early buds are 
often of a hard and unkind nature, and even 
supposing they do swell and appear to pro¬ 
mise well, when they begin to unfold their 
florets they do so unkindly, and the colour of 
the blooms when finished is generally very 
poor and washed out, and the form is not 
seldom quite out of character. Sufficient has 
no doubt been said to convince readers of the 
mistake they would make were they to retain 
their Chrysanthemum buds at this early 
period. Therefore remove, without delay, any 
buds that make- their appearance during July, 
and in this way concentrate all the energy of 
the plants on the development, of the shoots 
that are grown on. In most instances it were 
better to select the three strongest shoots that 
surround the bud. nipping out all other lateral 
grow th. In course of time the grower may be 
disposed to remove the third shoot—the 
weakest one, of cours/r thinking, perhaps, 
that two , blqtjmis qn lach Tpjf'nt (al#| icjhite 
enough. This is often Ytent^dly gr»vfcrs~who 
are exhibitors, but we are fullv sarftned that 


many plants will finish three blooms quite as 
well as they will develop two blooms. Keep 
! the points of these young and tender shoots 
i dusted with 'Tobacco-powder from time to 
j time, as this renders them distasteful to insect 
, pests, which are usually plentiful at this 
season. We have found that green-fly and 
| black-fly are both eradicated by these means, 

I and earwigs and the active little “jumper” 
j that punctures the tender stems at a point 
near their apex, both find their quarters 
[ almost untenable when Tobacco-powder is 
occasionally used. Sec that the shoots are 
maintained in a perfectly upright position, 

: and securely tied at all times. In stormy 
weather many shoots may be hist unless 
securely tied, and only by keeping the buds in 
an upright position can the grower with any 
certainty ensure an ev» u development of the 
bud and also the subsequent bloom. Buds 
that are produced at this season are known as 
“ crown ” buds. Crown buds are always sur¬ 
rounded by young shoots, and each plant 
usually develops two or three crown buds at 
intervals, varying from one to three months in 
the course of a sta--on. Terminal buds are 
the last series of buds to be produced on the 
plants, and they mark the termination of the 
plant’s growth. 'These buds are always de¬ 
veloped in clusters. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Decorative Chrysanthemums in pots. - I 

have just been looking through a batch of 
plants that were struck much later than 
usual. 'The plants there are, in most in¬ 
stances, three of these small plants in a 9-inch 
pot have quickly established thennelus. and 
l>id fair to make a most attractive display in 
the flowering season. On looking closely into 
the plants 1 find there is not the slightest dis¬ 
position to develop the “break” bud, which 
lias the effect of making the brandling shoots 
that go to make a desirable decorative plant. 
Unless the plants are induced to make these 
busby shoots forthwith, the buds will develop 
at too late a period to ensure a display in time 
for the November shows. By pinching the 
point out of the shoot, of each plant at once a 
November display of blossoms may be en¬ 
sured. (live the plants a good open sunny 
position, if this is possible, and let them have 
every attention until they come into flower. 
The single flowered kinds promise well, and I 
fully expect to see a great change wrought in 
the public taste for these dainty sprays of 
charming blossoms.~E. G. 


FERNS. 

FERN NOTES. 

Ohmunda REC.AL18 cristata. --My big speci¬ 
men of this rather scarce Fern is wonderfully 
fine this year, as late spring frosts did not in¬ 
jure the fronds. The plant measures 4 feet 
through, and has about fifty fronds. It was 
planted about thirty years ago on root work, 
and enjoys very little shade. I should doubt 
if there is a finer specimen of this crested 
Royal Fern in the country. The great luxu¬ 
riance is probably clue to the fact that the 
roots have for some years been working in 
the decaying wood. 

LASTREA PSEUDO-MAS CRISTATA. -- This 
handsome Fern is frequently listed as Filix 
mas cristata, which is a different plant, being 
more free of growth, and increasing suffici¬ 
ently to allow of frequent division, whereas 
the subject of the present notice shows a 
marked disinclination to split up at the 
crown, and has to be increased from spores. 
The fronds are of much greater suhstanee. are 
more heavily ( rested, ami the plant altogether 
has a more imposing appearance. My largest 
specimen has about thirty fronds, and has a 
fine appearance. In a sheltered situation this 
Fern is evergreen, the fronds remaining fresh 
and bright up to the approach of spring, and 
for this reason it is valuable. 

Onoclea 8ENSIMLI8 (the Japan Oak Fern) 
is good for forming a colony under deciduous 
trees, where filtered light comes. It loves 
moisture, and hates hot sun. When springing 
up into growth the fronds exhibit a charming 
tender shade of green, but in a verv drv nosi- 


tiou they are apt to shrivel in July and 
August. This Fern having a creeping root¬ 
stock. extends freely, and quickly forms a 
colony, and it is, therefore, useful when there 
is an extent of woodland or semi-wild garden 
to furnish. 

Poiasticiium anc.ulare proi.iferum.--1 
find this Fern very useful for cutting. The 
finelydivided fronds harmonise well with the 
generality of outdoor flowers. When cut 
flowers are in request one needs something in 
the way of fair sized foliage that does not 
need much can* and labour to produce. It 
comes rather hard on the grower if he has to 
go to his glasshouse for all that he needs in 
this way. A dozen well-established plants 
will furnish a lot of fronds. I have some old 
plants that I divide every now and then, and I 
find them extremely useful. 

ScoLol’KN driuM dhiitatum . —This variety 
of the common Hart's tongue is a tolerably 
free-growing kind, but it needs a bit of good 
compost, otherwise the fronds never take <n 
the rich green that characterises this genus. 
These crested 11 art’s-tongue Ferns love a bit 
of peat, the best compost being a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat. When well 
established they may be given a slight top¬ 
dressing with some stimulant. In the case 
of well-developed specimens the fronds of this 
variety are much branched and crested. 

Lomaria alpina.- The proper home for 
this little Fern is the rock garden, where it is 
quite happy in company with Ourisia 
eoeeinea, Ramondias. and other tilings that 
need a partially shady situation. It loves to 
ramble over stones or rock work, the slender 
creeping steins finding their way into very 
small crevices. It helps to give variety to 
the rock garden, and once well established 
gives no further trouble. 

Poly podium vuiasakb cambricum. I 
wonder if it has ever occurred to any market 
grower that this is one of the most beautiful 
Ferns in cultivation, and quite as suitable for 
pot culture as any greenhouse kind. This 
Fern may he brought into Covent Garden, hut 
1 have never seen it there, and I feel certain 
that, a man who might have stu*k enough, and 
could bring in several dozen plants every 
market day, would find that in a short time 
they would he eagerly bought up. There can 
he no better Fern for room decoration, the 
fronds are so hard that they will bear the 
.dust and comparatively impure air with in¬ 
difference. in this respect being on a par 
with the well-known Aspidistra. The finely- 
divided fronds have a graceful arching habit, 
and a plant hearing half-a-dozen has a most 
pleasing appearance. 

Ceteracii officinarum. — Colonies of 
this on roekwork look very well. It is one of 
those things that only require to he secure 
against stagnant moisture at the root to he 
happy. It is at home on old walls, and 
always seems to do best when the roots can 
travel among brick, rubble, or stones. Plenty 
of light and air, and a fair amount of sun¬ 
shine, are necessary for its welfare. 

J. CORNHILL. 


Propagating Angraecum sesquipedale — 

Please tell me the proper way to propagate 
Angranum sesquipedale/ I have a plant about 
18 inches high, with, air-roots attached, which 1 am 
anxious to increase.—J. Rowk. 

[We know of no practical method by which 
Angnecum sesquipedale may be propagated. 
Strong plants when they have attained to 
several feet in height will, from the leafless 
part of the stem, sometimes produce young 
shoots which, when they commence to emit 
roots, may he severed from the parent stem, 
and so become independent plants. The stem 
will also produce lateral shoots when growth 
at the apex has been arrested.] 


The Hew Zealand Flax In Ireland — 1 en¬ 
close a photo of a plant of New Zealand Flax in 
my garden. The plant is flowering this year for the 
first time, and tin* flowir spikes are is feet high, 
the flowers a deep red. It lias been planted for 
six years, and gets no protection from frost or 
wind. I was much interested in the article in the 
issue of July 7th. p. 2a9. on New Zealand Flax. 

[The photograph! Cfidnt: ilftayied a plant carrying 
three spikes of Moom, but the reduction was much 
too groat to oqtain a good result in-,reproducing the 

samp hv our nrPRpnt mpfhort F.nJ 




Part of the rock garden in Mr. F. Crisp’s garden at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


secured, if only people could understand that some 16 inches to 18 inches across. Plants so ■ other, as a lost sowing may make a serious 
plenty of plants rather than plenty of stone is massed also serve to hold one another up and break in the continuity. We have nearly 
the end to airn at. withstand winds-a material benefit here given over showing Sweet Williams in the 

A good depth of well-worked soil in which where the flatness of the country offers no south, as cut trusses do not present a favour- 
rocks are bedded picturesquely—here a bold protection from fierce sweeping wind storms, able method of exhibiting the flowers, unless 
group jutting above the surface, and there a although, happily, they are rare in the they can be cut and carried fresh direct into 
slope with only scattered individual blocks summer. The other bed represents the the show tent. When cut over night, pips 
deeply sunk—is the only true foundation for a smaller plants of the seed bed put out late, are apt to close up, and will not fully expand 
rock garden. Tender plants that need shelter, in fact in September. These were planted the following day, especially if the weather 
those whose roots revel in the moisture next a more closely in drills 1U inches apart, and be dull. I have made more than once an at- 
stone, and tiny ones likely to be overrun and all are blooming finely. In this ease not tempt to get Sweet Williams into colours by 
smothered, may be nestled amongst the clus- more, on the whole, than one stem per plant saving seed from white, pink. red. purple, 

tered rocks, while the broader spaces arc given is seen, but the trusses are finer generally etc., but without effect, as the produce has 

up to groups and masses of flowering plants, ' than they are on the other plants. I have been of every description. Very probably 
which yield the glowing colour so welcome in plenty of the finest form and most varied in were a few plants of diverse hues lifted and 

the alpine garden. This plan allows also of colour and marking and fully the size of a severely isolated from each other, a select 

greater discrimination in the rocks used, florin piece, although the pips do not look so strain from each would soon result. Still it 
There are blocks (particularly in quarried large on the trusses as they are found to be. is difficult to see what would be gained, as we 

stone) that never look well, with bluntly frac- In quality of bloom we have made a wonder- do not want to convert Sweet Williams into 
tured surfaces that only a^generation oj ex- ful advance, and also in variety. The old ordinary bedding plants. All are beautiful 
posure cnni-mftpa nnd toje to/fKe p >1 Auricula-eved forms with their white eyes and in degree, but tfllA&dj^ldke£e«ding charm in 

hand. Tt rs Pettier tel' usAaJJmafl nunfl&iiVd dark grounds, often edged also with white, , seeing tjhq-^oqrirous \|aflifl 5 tyzqfcc;oiojtir and 
selected rocks such as are already we&tfiered. were generally somewhat toothed on the markings a h'ntbb -erf sieedlibW 'vml nroduep. 
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cleavage, than to pile up roughly angular 
fragments that the prospective green covering 
alone renders endurable. To create a good 
rock garden is one of the most difficult things 
that a gardener can set himself, and hence the 
value of such an object lesson as that of Mr. 
Crisp’s beautiful example at Friar Park. 


eyed and ringed flowers, we have also seifs in 
white, pink, rose, red. crimson, etc., with also 
numerous mottled, speckled, and variously 
coloured flowers in wondrous variety, so that 
100 plants will give no two exactly alike. 
That variety serves to give increased interest 
to the cultivation of Sweet Williams, because 
the flowers afford so much of charm and 
beauty. It is not an easy matter to select the 
very best, or what seems to the practised eye 
to be the best, for own seeding and improving 
the stock out of a thousand or two of plants. 
Still, to ensure that all the newer forms the 
season gives are secured, it is needful that 
these and the best generally be marked for 
the purpose. A score of plants will suffice, 
because these again where diverse will give 
other forms during the blooming of the pro¬ 
geny two years later. The grower of Sweet 
Williams who would keep up a good stock 
should sow seed every year to make sure of 
plenty of young plants. To have that succes¬ 
sion, seed must be kept one year under the 


SIMPLER RUCK GARDENS. 

There are few gardens of any moment nowa¬ 
days but pos^e:s their rock garden. But there 
are rock gardens and rock gardens, and a well 
made alpine garden is not a common thing. 
Our illustration gives a glimpse of the rock 
garden at Friar Park. Henley on Thames, on 
a sunny afternoon in May of this year. It is 
one of the few carried out on bold lines, ami 
goes far to reproduce the actual appearance 
of those flower-clad slopes that arouse such 
enthusiasm among alpine travellers. Work of 
this kind is far indeed from the rock garden 
of the jobbing gardener in which stone, or the 
refuse of the nearest brickfield, is heaped up, 
with tiny, long-suffering plants sandwiched in 
here and there, most of them to die a lingering 
death from drought or lack of soil. The pity 
is that with a tenth part of the material, 
rightly used, good results might often be 


SWEET WILLIAMS. 

How very beautiful are these fine old hardy 
biennials this year! 1 have two big beds, 
each some 3 rods or 4 rods of ground in 
extent. All the strong young plants of 
last, year were dibbled out by midsummer, 
and formed such broad bottoms that each 
one carries a huge launch of trusses of 
bloom, the entire bed forming one grand mass 
of flowers. That is one way, and a most effec¬ 
tive way. to have a fine show of Sweet Wil¬ 
liams. When so planted they need ample 
room, because the heads are when in flower 
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from seed. I sow in the spring, and rarely 
have any difficulty in finding plenty during 
tlie summer to put out a big breadth. Seed 
also comes in plenty. 

Let those who would take the Sweet 
William in hand with a view to develop the 
finest qualities of the flower only get seed 
from the best strains. Then when their stock 
is in bloom rogue hard, and further specially 
mark but half a-dozen or so of the very finest. 
Marking and selecting every year will soon 
work wonders, as much or more perhaps than 
• an be done by cross-fertilisation. My strain 
is purely the product of selection, a valuable 
aid to flower improvement. A. 

Young plants that have been raised 
from seed in June ought now to he pricked 
out, if not into the quarters where it is in¬ 
tended they shall bloom another year, at least 
into a he<l, as to leave them too long without 
shifting is a mistake. Sweet Williams are de¬ 
lightful old-fashioned plants, and are nice to 
have in clumps in a border, and when once 
they have been put in their blooming quarters 
give little trouble, any good garden soil suit¬ 
ing them. I have been noticing some old 
plants this year, and comparing them with 
those raised from seed sown a year ago, but 
the comparison is in favour of the young ones, 
which are finer in every respect. Unfortu¬ 
nately. Sweet Williams are not. met with in 
the town garden so often as they should be, 
and though enjoying an open situation they 
give very fair results in a closed in garden.— 

1 . W. I). 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

In a note in Gaiideninu for July 7th a cor¬ 
respondent makes the following remarks : “If 
there is any advantage to be gained in trying 
to keep old plants of Antirrhinums through 
the winter it surely is because they blroin 
somewhat in advance ef those raised from 
seeds in the spring.” The following from my 
experience might throw some additional light 
on the matter: Last spring, early in May, I 
sent for some Antirrhinum plants from a firm 
advertising in this journal. In due course 
these plants made a splendid show of bloom, 
which lasted till the autumn was considerably 
advanced. In the beginning of November I 
cleared away all the Antirrhinum plants, ex¬ 
cept about half a-dozen that I had planted in 
another part of the garden, and filled the 
space with Wallflowers. A short time back I 
sent to the firm mentioned above for another 
batch of Antirrhinum plants, which I planted 
in land from which Wallflower plaids had 
been cleared. These young plants are now, 
many of them, throwing up their central spike 
of bloom, and I am looking forward to another 
fine display of bloom by-and bye. The half- 
dozen plants that last autumn I allowed to re¬ 
main through the winter are now fine bushes 
of bloom. I counted the number of spikes of 
bloom on one of them, and there were over 
two dozen. Perhaps I might remark that if 
plants arc not advanced far enough when 
planted out they will not bloom on their side 
shoots. This happened to me about three 
years ago. I sowed the seeds early in a cold 
house in a north-west aspect, but there was 
not the warmth to get the plants along. When 
the plants were forward enough I planted 
them in a sunny quarter, and after planting 
they seemed to make good headway, but there 
only appeared one flower spike to a plant. 
Southsen. L. C. K. 


riNKS. . 

Is it possible to resuscitate that great love for 
Pinks which once existed? There is so much 
greater reason now for such an effort, be¬ 
cause we have so many new and good hardy 
varieties in commerce, all comparatively 
cheap, and simply needing to be planted to 
be grown. It is to be feared that the intro 
duct ion of such free blooming, but large, un¬ 
gainly burst-pod flowers as Iler Majesty and 
Mrs. Sinkins has done Pinks harm rather 
than good. Whilst both have larger flowers, 
neither has such pleasing or useful ones as are 
those of the common jCvhTle^r of ibj torn peer, 
the double Rosie b i VWiJ (jfoleyn, 

Paddington, Derby Day, and various other 

-U 1-J _ _*_i i __ |_ 


Pinks, but yet now how seldom seen. Pos 
[ sibly their disappearance was duo to love of 
change to other flowers, possibly also to lack 
of trouble in propagating them, yet by means 
of pipings how easily can a stock of them he 
worked up and maintained. Pipings put into 
sandy soil thickly under a handliglit in July, 
shaded and watered, soon root and give fine 
sturdy plants for putting out in the winter. 
It is easy in that, way to work up a stock of 
these hardy plants. 

Notable raisers of new varieties are Messrs. 
Ladhams and Co., of Shirley, Southampton. 

1 am indebted to them for a consignment of 
flowers of some of their seedlings. Ernest 
Ladhams is a very fine popular Pink, and like 
to numerous other seedlings, has a property 
which gives them enhanced value, because 
the plants will bloom profusely right into the 
winter. That is a very admirable quality. A 
few really good double Powers are Elsie, 
smooth edge, reddish pink ground, with 
dark crimson blotch, and very free ; Nellie, 
slightly serrated edge, rosy-red ground, 
crimson centre; Florence, large white, with 
smooth edge, and a narrow central blotch of 
maroon-claret ; Eva, smaller white, maroon 
blotch ; Mrs. Vince, pure white, small, quite 
a gem for bouquets or vases; Eva Shorland. 
smallish, colour soft, rose, smooth edge, 
maroon centre; Princess Christian, semi 
laced, white ground, slightly flushed rose, 
dark centre blotch, very free; Charles, very 
double rosy pink ; Shirley, semi-double, 
white ground, and a beautiful single named 
Gracilis, pure white, with purplish centre 
blotch. These named, although there are 
others, suffice to show what, charming double 
garden Pinks are in the market. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Wiiichmore Hill, has a big collection 
of charming single Pinks which bloom pro 
fusely, and seed freely. All this .section of 
Dianthus plumurius has rich perfume, and for 
that reason should be widely grown. Those | 
who grow hardy flowers for bunching find 
Pinks most useful for such purpose. 

A. 1). 


XOTKS AM) UK l'LIES. 

Monstrous Foxglove Is the spn-jmcii en¬ 
closed a genuine ease of hybrid issit ion between 
Canterbury Hell and Foxglove? I not ice it has the 
bell and stamens, etc., of Canterbury Hell, and spots, 
etc., of Foxglove, also was crown on Foxglove plant. 
A friend luought it to me, askinc if I had seen a 
Fo\clove like it before? 1 asked her if Canterbury 
Hells crew, near last, year? She said. yes. Could 
you tell me if this is eommon for these two plants to 
inter breed? John Hi 1.1,. 

[Foxgloves with large terminal flowers such 
as you send arc not at all uncommon. The 
“ Campanula like flower” is the result of the 
fusion of several Foxgloves into one.] 

Pruning Clematises- I shall he clad to know 
when and how to prune the hdlouinc Clematises 
viz., C. .lnekmnni, C. nmntaiia, C. Dmhess of 
Kdinhnrch, and C. indivisa loluitaV W. (I'll. 

[The pruning required by the different 
kinds of Clematis enumerated above will to a 
great extent- depend upon the position in 
which they are growing, for if festooning any 
extensive support, such ns neighbouring trees, 
or clothing an arhour, little if any pruning 
will be required, while, on the other hand, if 
trained to a wall where space is limited, 
pruning is absolutely necessary in order to 
keep the specimen within bounds. Clematis 
montana flowers from the young shoots 
directly they push from the old wood, and con¬ 
sequently any severe pruning in winter will 
limit the display of blossoms. All that is 
needed is to remove any weak or exhausted 
wood that is not likely to flower, but be Bure 
and retain the vigorous shoots, as they will 
yield the greatest wealth of blossoms. Cle¬ 
matis Jaekmani, on the other hand, forms 
shoots of considerable length before they 
flower, so that they may during the winter or 
early spring he pruned hack to good strong 
buds and smv weak or exhausted shoots cut¬ 
out. Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh will re¬ 
quire little pruning, all that is needed being 
the thinning out of any weak growth during 
the winter when dormant. Clematis indivisa 
lobata, the evergreen species that requires the 
protection of a greenhouse, blooms early in 
the spring, and all the pruning needed must 
be done directly the blooming season is past. 
Where it is necessary, the vigorous shoots 
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and the weak ones thinned out, but in the 
case of this Clematis, as with the others, the 
less pruning that is indulged in, unless in some 
exceptionable cases, the greater will ho the 
display of blossoms, though such a free 
grower as C. Jaekmani may sometimes form 
too dense a tangle unless pruned back some¬ 
what during the winter before the buds push 
into growth.] 

Removing spent blossoms from the 
Tufted Pansies. - The free flowering char¬ 
acter of the Tufted Pansies makes it impera¬ 
tive that the spent blossoms he removed he- 
i fore the seed pods have a chance to form. 

' The plants begin to deteriorate as soon as 
seed pods are permitted to develop, so that 
growers who desire to see their plants con¬ 
tinue to progress must, persistently remove 
the flowers that begin to shrivel. It. is well, 
too, to cut out coarse and elongated growths 
from the less tufted plants. As tin* flowering 
! season goes on the plants invariably develop 
| these strong and coarse growths, and if the 
latter he cut out. as recommended, the younger 
shoots will quickly take their place, and re 
ward the grower with a fresh and beautiful 
display. Readers often enquire why their 
Pansies fail. If they would only treat their 
plants with more consideration there would 
less ofteu be cause for failure, 

Carden arches. -The beauty of many a 
garden is enhanced by the employment of 
various kinds of climbing plants over arches, 
and at no time of the year can one get a better 
idea of what is suitable and what may he 
grown in a locality than now. Crimson 
Rambler Roses in some districts appear to 
have a. monopoly, and though they grow most 
luxuriantly and Moom with the greatest- free¬ 
dom. there is such a thing as overdoing the 
garden with a, particular variety. Blush 
Rambler blooms quite as freely and its colour 
is. to say the least, less asserting. There are 
many other Roses which have special claims 
upon us as climbers, and which bloom for a 
much longer time than the. Ramblers, for in¬ 
stance, W. A. Richardson. Gloire do Dijon. 
Waltham Climber, Clioshnnt Hybrid, and 
Rome Mario Hcnrielto have each to ho 
reckoned with ns climbers. Some arches look 
remarkably well draped in foliage, and Ivies 
offer a large field for selection. One must 
not forget , too, that the Virginian Creeper will 
cover a galvanised arch quickly, when 
another creeper would take several seasons to 
adapt itself to the win' frame. As a rule, 
the beauty time of a garden arch is from June 
and onwards, hut one 1 saw in May was 
wreathed in white blossoms of the sweet- 
scented Clematis. Apart, from Roses is it 
possible l-o have more beautiful flowering 
creepers than Clematises? I think not, taken 
all round. Leahukst. 

Herbaceous Phloxes. Some weeks prior 
I to their time of flowering one may do a good 
deal for Phloxes to bring about a fine display, 
and that such attention is worth the subse¬ 
quent results is, I think, proved by com¬ 
parison between clumps in the borders. It 
will be noticed by anyone that has a collection 
that some varieties grow mere quickly than 
others, and as a consequence if left to them¬ 
selves for long together throw' up numerous 
shoots - in fact, far more than can develop 
into good panicles. These conditions obtain¬ 
ing, it is patent that a judicious thinning of 
the shoots is not only desirable but necessary 
if rich heads of bloom are wanted, and before 
the season is further advanced each clump 
should be examined, and the weakliest shoots 
cut away, especially those from the centre, 
j It will also be of considerable help to the 
plants if a mulch of rotted manure is given, 
and if there should be any objection to the 
disfigurement of the ground in the height of 
! the season by manure being spread over the 
surface, it is a difficulty which may easily be 
overcome by soil being scattered over. 
Staking the plants must also he attended to. 
if this has not already been done, and three 
stakes around which raffia may be drawn will 
generally suffice. In a dry time Phloxes 
should he copiously supplied with water, as 
this does negj|rjqlji|tb!f (Securing a display in 
the eajrly autumn of flowers tlmt, are among 
the'cBiif .attractions of a garden wherever her- 

V-> n r’t.nn c nlanto ora nrntrn -WftrtTHUBTWirir 
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MONTBRETIAS. 

Few hardy-flowering plants are more highly 
prized than the Montbretias, and none merit 
more general cultivation. In groups or in 
beds set apart for Montbrctias no plant that I 
can call to mind is capable of yielding so large 
a return for so small an outlay. For cutting, 
particularly where the full length stem can 
be employed, no bulbous-rooted subject can 
surpass these in decoration. In the garden, 


ing can be done with impunity. These 
same flowering bulbs, or corms, lifted at 
much the same time for commercial purposes, 
if well and securely kept, will be in good con¬ 
dition, even in February, for planting out. 
Some amateurs not infrequently court failure 
with this beautiful tribe by their method of 
transplanting them in tufts or clusters—a 
method that may be carried to extremes, 
h or example, in course of time the clumps 


Montbretia Drap d'Or. 


too, the fading flowers are not an eyesore, as 
when past their best they fall to the earth. 
Day by day fresh blossoms expand, so that 
for a long period even a solitary group is 
attractive. In these circumstances, the Mont¬ 
bretia in its many varieties becomes well-nigh 
indispensable to the gardener or amateur. 

For the breaking up srfn^renlantintIf esta¬ 
blished gJjujpjra tlfce ^arU'QluinOi|( 25 ‘st, 
as soon as the foliage beginsTo witfm- away. 

At this t.imp ihp npw rlii'Tnmnfniis will 


in the garden become crowded, the flower- 
spikes fewer iu number, and generally poor. 
To remedy this a clump is lifted, or a portion 
of the clump is taken and planted without 
more ado, and usually there is but little im¬ 
provement, by renson of the crowded state 
of the portion lifted and the weakened state of 
the material. I have in mind quite a number 
of instances where the once flourishing clumps 
hardly flower at all. Some of these are re- 

nlnnOrl n-- 


to plant quite thinly at the start, as, by so 
doing, the planting will stand for three years 
without the clumps becoming too crowded. 
The corms should be fully (1 inches asunder 
in the original planting, unless an immediate 
effect is desired and annual lifting and re¬ 
planting indulged iu. Deep soil, well en¬ 
riched. and abundant moisture, are among 
the chief essentials to a successful result. 

1 he upper portion of a flower spray is well 
shown in the illustration accompanying these 
notes, the variety Drap d’Or being a very 
pleasing one. There are many beautiful 
kinds now in cultivation, and good novelties 
arc appearing each year. E. J. 


Flowering climbers for north walls. In 

considering what to plant to cover a north 
wall it is not. often that regard is paid to 
flowering climbers. Indeed, the north wall 
j iu a garden is sometimes looked upon as a spot 
j on which nothing but the hardiest subject 
I will ever thrive, and while in part there is 
some truth in the assertion that fine foliaged 
climbers do best there, as a general rule, it is 
proved over and over again that it is a rule 
to which there are exceptions. I want to call 
the attention of readers who care for Roses on 
| their walls to two that will bloom freely in a 
north position namely, Amadis, a deep pur¬ 
plish crimson, and Dundee Rambler, small 
white, with pink edges. They bloom just a 
little later than those planted in a warmer 
position, but this season there is not very 
much difference, as at the time this note is 
written (June LUrd) they are both on the point 
of bursting into bloom. There are certain 
Clematises that bloom just as freely, notably 
Jaekmaui, and though later in commencing 
it flovVers correspondingly late. Amongst 
annuals that, can he planted out-of-doors in 
June the Tropieolums ought to be remem¬ 
bered, for they do not dislike the coolness to 
be found on a north wall, rather do they seem 
to appreciate it iu a spell of drought.— 
Derby. 

Anemone japonic A alba. The Anemones 
which bloom in the autumn are favourites 
i with many, inasmuch, as with next to no 
trouble, one may always count on a quantity 
of blossoms for cutting. Anemone japonica 
alba, the white form, is. perhaps, the most 
popular, but the rosy-pink of rubra ought not 
to be forgotten, as the flowers arc very pretty, 
and just as freely produced. Anemones like 
n deep and fairly rich soil, and just before 
i blooming arc much benefited if a good mulch 
of rotten manure is given, especially if the 
1 weather is dry, as this will help to conserve 
the moisture and greatly improve the quality 
of the blossoms. For arranging in vases with 
some of their own deep green foliage these 
old garden flowers will he found valuable in 
early autumn, and to avoid their being dis¬ 
figured by the earwigs traps ought to be set 
for the latter iu good time. F. \V. I). 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). It 
would be difficult to mention a Lily that is 
more popular than the old L. candidum. it 
is to be found in so many gardens at this tinm 
of the year, and though seen at its best when 
the pure white blossoms unfold in the clear 
atmosphere of the country, it is one of the 
few things that give a certain amount of suc¬ 
cess when grown in the town garden. It is 
; one of the distinct features of not a few coun¬ 
try gardens where bush Roses, Rockets, 
j Lavender, and Sweet Brier each add their 
quota of fragrance. It is well known that 
this particular Lily, when doing well, is 
best left undisturbed, and when it is necessary 
I to divide the bulbs it not infrequently happens 
! that a season or two elapses before they be¬ 
come quite established, and may be relied on 
to bloom well. Lilium candidum likes a soil 
composed of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. One 
point worth noting is that it is unwise to cut 
away the flower stalks until they have prac¬ 
tically decayed, however unsightly such may 
be for a few’ w r eeks. Once established L. candi¬ 
dum is one of our very best garden Lilies.— 
Townsman. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnations dying — Has the enclosed Carnation 
root been killed by a map cot? 1 have lost numbers 
this year in a similar way. The curious thing is 
that the plants attacked are all in raised beds on a 
dry south border, where, as a rule, they do exceed¬ 
ingly well, wild.' these in the open border have 
escaped. When the beds were made up in the 
autumn, cow manure was well dug in. Can this be 
held responsible.'’ It seems difficult to prevent, and 
I should be glad to have >our opinion as to whether 
there is any other remedy except the almost impos¬ 
sible one of “ enisl ing the maggot before it has 
traversed the leaf?" M. J. L. 

[Ymir Carnations have boon attacked by 
tlu* Carnation grub, the larva* of which are de¬ 
posited by a small fly (Hylemia nigrescent*), 
somewhat resembling the common house-fly. 
It is the maggot burrowing or working in the 
stems of the Carnations that causes the stems 
to droop and perish. '1 he only w ay to deal 
effectually with the pest is to cut off the de¬ 
caying part at once and burn it. If you care¬ 
fully examine the stem you will find a certain 
amount of discoloration, and, by cutting of 
this part, you will most likely trap the grub, 
and in this way modify any future attack. 
No insecticide can reach the maggots, as they 
work internally. Sometimes the entire plant 
is lost when the maggot obtains access to the 
centre of the stem and works in a downward 
direction. In removing the affected part you 
should by degrees trace down and cut away 
until you arrive at the green portion of the 
stem. Take care, however, none of the de¬ 
tached portions are lost. Burn all at once, 
and any infested plants should be treated in 
the same way.] 

Worms In soil. - I enclose a small box contain¬ 
ing some small white worms, with which the leaf- 
soil I am using for potting is infested. 1 shall be 
much obliged if you can tell me through your 
paper what they are called, if injurious to plant 
life, and how to get rid of them. I have had 
several plants go off in a mysterious way, and can 
( lily attribute it to these animals, as when turning 
the plants out of their pots 1 have always found 
some amongst the riots. -VV. 1). S. 

[The small thread-like worms, a few of 
which we found in what is evidently leaf soil, 
are nearly allied to the common earthworms, 
hut they belong to a different family the 
Km hytrainin'. Many of the species are very 
injurious to the roots of plants. Thoroughly 
soaking the soil with lime water will kill 
them.] 

Grubs In Rose-shoots.- I shall be very much 
obliged if you will tell me if the grubs in tlu* Rom*- 
shoots enclosed in the large-t box belong to the 
weevil family? They infest chiefly the growing 
shoots that promise the autumn blooms. Of course, 

I have cut off ami destroyed all infested shoots, 
and als> given them a spraying with carbolic soft 
soap. 1’ lea sc say if I have done right, or if there 
is anything else I can do? Ill gii IWi.erkym an. 

[The grub you sent which is attacking the 
shoots of your Roses has nothing to do with 
the weevil. It is the gruh of one of the saw- 
flies (Emphytus ductus). The weevil is Phvl- 
lohius argentatus. The best means of de¬ 
stroying tin* saw fly gruh is to cut off the shoot 
just below where the gruh is at work and 
burn, crush, or hurv it. No insecticide can 
be made to reach the gruh inside the shoot. 
If the weevils are present in sufficient 
numbers to be the cause of injury they may he 
shaken off the bullies into an open umbrella, 
ir on to a piece of hoard which has been re¬ 
cently painted or tarred so as to be sticky.— 
G. S. S.] 

Pine-trees dying.~l shall be much obliged if 
you will tell me what means to take to save mv 
plantation of Pines? The leaves of the trees are 
being destroyed by a grub I enclose specimens of 
the Pines eaten into by this pest. —M. Thomas. 

[The buds of your Pines are attacked by the 
c aterpillars of one of the “ Pine shoot Tortrix 
moths.” probably Retinia huoliana. hut it mav 
he another species of the same genus, and 
without breeding the moth it is impossible to 
say with certainty which it is. If the trees 
arc not too large the best way of destroying 
this insect is to pick off tin* infested shoots, 
taking care not to leave the caterpillar cr 
chrysalis behind. A little later on. when the 
moths have emerged from the chrysalides, 
they may ho caught of an evening when flying 
about the trees, in a buthirfly net. Fir large 
trees it ^difficult to wcqniinfrd Jtfift'dv. 
Insecticides are of no>se l eS'/n ifJHfeyYouid 
he annlied. It, is nossihle that She moths 


the buds could he sprayed with some iusecti- 
cide containing soft soap, such as paraffin 
emulsion, hut it would he difficult to know just 
when it should he done, and in the case of 
large trees impracticable. -G. S. S.] 

Strawberry leaves injured. - I send a few more 
Strawberry leaves, as requested. I have cut off all 
that are affected, but if the disease spreads the 
plants must take their chance, as they could not 
spare more leaves. The plants in the ground are 
not after ted; these are mi a brick erection, otherwise 
promising very well. - Kmily Cai.wei.l. 

[The leaves of your Strawberries are at¬ 
tacked by the Strawberry leaf spot fungus 
(Splucrelia fragaritc). Cut off and burn all 
the infested leaves, and spray the plants with 
“ Bordeaux mixture/’ or 5 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur), dissolved in ten 
gallons of water. Next year as soon as the 
leaves begin to unfold, spray at intervals of 
say a week, until the blossoms begin to ap¬ 
pear. The first spraying should be given with 
the above mixture rather below the ordinary 
strength, as the leaves will then be tender. 

G. 8. S.J 

Toadstools, eradicating-— llow can 1 eradicate 
Toadstool* without injuring the plants among 
which they have appeared? The plants are peren¬ 
nial I’ea, Clematis, Lily of the Valley, and London 
Pride, all growing splendidly this year. The last 
named could easily In* renewed, but I should be 
sorry to disturb the others. -Z. M. 

[Without removing the plants I do not see 
that you can do mure than gather the Toad¬ 
stools as soon as they appear with as much as 
you can of the spawn from which they grow.-- 
G. S. S.J 

Pansies during — I would be obliged if you would 
tell me what it is that kills all my Pansies? Th.y 
turn yellow and die, and when taken up the roots 
appear to have all the substance sucked out of them. 
Always on the roots of the dead ones are a lot of 
line, whit.* worms or rentipedes. I tin-lost* some of 
the roots and the inserts, and would like to know if 
the latter are the cause of the death of the plants, 
and what is the cure, if any? —Miss J. Montgomery. 

[Your Pansies have no doubt been killed by 
the snake millipede.-!, which you find at their 
roots. ’Phis species, the spotted snake milli¬ 
pede (Blanjtilus guttulatus), is one of the most 
destructive, and at the same time it is a very 
difficult pest to get rid of, as insecticides have 
little or no effect on it. A very strong solu¬ 
tion of salt or nitrate of soda will kill them 
if they can he brought into contact with them, 
hut this cannot he done when they are among 
the roots of plants. Probably the best thing 
that you can do is to pull up and burn the in¬ 
fested plants, and soak the ground from which 
you take them with boiling water.- G. S. S.] 

The Small Dodder. - Will you kindly tell me if 
the ernlosed, which 1 found on the Corse hushes at 
Trefusis Point, Falmouth, is a Seaweed? It was 
high above sea level, and seemed to kill all the 
bushes it attaeked. It was of a deep bright red 
colour on the living Corse, and a pale yellow when 
the Corse was dead. — lit vniU'sia. 

[The specimen you send is that of the Small 
Dodder (Cuscuta Epithymum), belonging to a 
genus of annual leafless parasitic plants, the 
stems of which consist of small wire-like ten¬ 
drils that twine round the plants destined to 
he the foster parent, and into the texture of 
which they send out aerial roots at the points 
of contact, and through these imbibe the sap 
of the attacked plant. Our native flora con¬ 
tains two species -C. europaea, that climbs 
over Thistles, Oats, and any plants that are 
crowded together, and will afford nourish¬ 
ment, and C. Epithymum, that grows on 
Furze, lloath, Thyme, etc.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes. —In last 
week’s number of Hardening I am glad to see an 
interesting letter testifying to the success of a very 
simple »einedy against caterpillars on Cooseberrv- 
bushes—namely, the planting of three or four 
Broad Beans beneath each bush early in the 
season. 1 should like to add my own testimony, 
which is worth something, as 1 have followed this 
plan foi eleven years with uniform success.— 
L. K. C. 


Violetta Lavinia. This is one of the most 
interesting of the more recent Violetta forms. 
I have a plant that is just a year old, which 
is now represented by a large, compact tuft, 
studded in the freest possible manner with 
dainty miniature blossoms, of a bright blush- 
lavender colour, with a yellow ey«*. The 
small blossoms are almost circular, and are 
veined a deeper shade of the blush lavender 
colouring. For the rock garden this and other 
Violettas should be freely planted, os they are 
Quite capable of maintaining a display for 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW-BOXES. 

Now that we are busy (tiling up our window- 
boxes with summer-blooming plants, it may 
he well to remind readers of the need for a 
rich compost made of thoroughly decayed 
leaf-mould, loam, and manure from a spent 
hot-bed. Our boxes are always very full, 
and the roots have hut little room, conse¬ 
quently they need plenty of food, and this in a 
form most easily assimilated. Plant firmly, 
or the water supplied will percolate freely 
through tin* loose soil, and the ball containing 
such a quantity of roots gets next to none of 
the desired moisture. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that it is drought which is the cause of 
most failures among our window-box plants. 
They are in the most exposed positions it is 
possible to place them, nor do they receive 
any benefit from rain unless it happens to 
drive directly upon them. Even when 
such is the case, the foliage throws off the 
moisture, and as it falls quite away from the 
plants their roots do not derive any after 
benefit, as would be the ease with ordinary 
bedding plants. 

Then there is the question of liquid- 
manures. These are more or less offensive 
when natural manures are used. Guano at 
the rate of an ounce to a gallon of water is 
the cheapest and easiest to make. The 
guano dissolves quickly, leaves no offensive 
odour, is suitable for all plants, acts quickly, 
and docs not leave an unsightly mark from 
percolation when over-watered. A gallon, or 
half a gallon, can he mixed at any time, and 
is ready for use at once. Most florists sell 
this in sixpenny and shilling tins. About a 
tahlespoonful will he enough for a gallon of 
water. Soot-water is another grand stimu¬ 
lant. Upon no account should the soot he 
placed into the water loosely. Secure it in 
a small hag. let it soak a short time, and 
punch and stir the bag about with a stick. If 
perfectly dry soot he placed into a bag and 
quietly dropped into the water, it will he a 
long time before it becomes saturated 
throughout. This will secure a clear liquid- 
manure that is odourless, and it can be used 
freely upon almost all kinds of plants. Soot- 
water puts a healthy gloss upon the foliage, 
and is a preventive against worms and other 
pests in tlie soil. If one were to add the soot 
loosely it would make one of the dirtiest and 
most disagreeable messes imaginable. Con¬ 
fined to a hag it is really useful, quite as 
strong, and not unpleasant to apply. Never 
allow any liquid manures to come into con¬ 
tact with the foliage of the plants. 

It is also an excellent plan to give a slight 
sprinkling of some tried artificial manure 
over the surface-soil after the plants have 
rooted into the new compost. Each time 
water is applied a little plant-food is washed 
down to the roots. There is no waste in this 
plan, and it is easy to avoid any smell or un¬ 
sightly appearance by simply covering with a 
little fresh soil cr Cocoa-nut-fibre. As a rule, 
our wimhnv-boxes are not syringed or watered 
overhead sufficiently. We wash or sponge 
our indoor plants- others can get rain—but 
those in the dry and dusty position of a 
window-box will be even more grateful for 
some little attention in the w r ay of an over¬ 
head sprinkle. It need not go over blossoms 
too much ; but even these, as a rule, would 
not object to a slight damping occasionally. 
Water in the evening as far as possible, and 
so give the plants a better opportunity to 
absorb moisture for support against next 
day's wind and sun. During dry and bright 
weather our window-boxes need to he watered 
both morning and evening. The little 
trouble of picking off stale leaves and hl< s- 
som--especially the last—will be well repaid. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." AV Edition , recited. with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
aiul arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium , 
8vo ., I'm. ; post free, los. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” » nap also be 
had in tiro othlJYYS/ims, mHl and strongly bound for 
library-use .or. im*entafwn in ljxd., jittely and 

Strongly oound ilnryage grSen\riaJf .morocco, !ls. nett. 

♦ nW i.i • >v>/« hnl f hound sane arern morocco. tLs. nett. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LONICERA TRAGOPHYLLA. 

This beautiful Chinese Honeysuckle is the 
finest of all the climbing members of the 
family hardy in this country, and of such 
strong growth as to make shoots 6 feet to 12 feet 
long in a season. These are twining, smooth, 
reddish brown when young, with long spaced 
joints. The leaves, which are deciduous, 
are oblong in shape, 3 inches to 4 inches 


v. IT 


to 7,500 feet. It was first discovered by Dr. 
Henry near Ichang, and was introduced into 
this country by Messrs. Veitch through seeds 
which I sent home in the autumn of 1900. It 
flowered for the first time at Coombe Wood 
in July, 1904. The nearest ally of this species 
is the European L. Caprifolium, with w'hich, 
however, in a horticultural sense, it only 
agrees in its freedom of growth and flower, 
and its ease of culture and absolute hardiness. 
The name of this plant amongst the Chinese is 
Ta Chin-yin-hua—great gold and silvei 



A new Honeysuckle— Ixniicera trapoph.v 11a. 


long, bronzy above and greyish green be¬ 
neath, with very short stalks. The flowers, 
borne at the ends of short rigid side shoots, 
produced from the previous season’s growths, 
are rich yellow, faintly streaked with bronze 
red at the back of the upper petal, twelve to 
twenty or morn in a cluster, and 2J inches to 
31 inches long in the tube, the clusters slightly 
fragrant towards evenings ijuiits orange^about 
the size of a pea. [ /"V ifTlf* 

This new plant comelkJrim Al:e ftouiftainn 
of Central and Western China, wCete it is 


flower. The adjective Ta is used to distin¬ 
guish it from L. japonic*, which is the Chin- 
yin hua proper, and in which the white 
flowers change to yellow with age, thus ac¬ 
counting for the Chinese name. 

E. H. Wilson. 


Tree, name of —Can any reader tell me the 
name of a tree that has green pods, containing a 
seed like a pearl, winch, when the pod bursts, turns 
brown ; leaves like the Elder? I have been told 
that thp monks and nunft, long ago, used these seeds 
for their rosaries. The tree is very rare.-DEBON- 


VEGETABLES. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

Runner Beans may be considered one of the 
most popular vegetables in cultivation, and 
during the summer months when Peas in the 
open fields are becoming scarce, the Runner 
Bean is the principal crop sent into the 
market. Not only for market, but even in 
small gardens, this is the principal crop 
grown. If at any time the supply is greater 
than the demand for present use, the surplus 
may be salted down in earthenware jars for 
winter supply. For this purpose alone a 
larger quautity may well be grown. For the 
earliest crop May 10th is as early as 1 can 
sow with safety. Located, as I am, upon a 
very cold clay soil, late sowing is a necessity, 
but yet I am little if any behind those more 
fortunately situated as regards a warmer soil. 
With growers for market there is an excuse 
for early sowing, as a week or ten days earlier 
in getting their produce into the market makes 
a deal of difference financially. With private 
gardeners there is no such excuse for sowing 
too early. Crowded plants both where these 
are too thickly sown, and also where the rows 
are placed too closely together, are an evil to 
be avoided, for one plant with ample space 
will produce far more than three or four 
crowded ones. Where the practice is adopted 
of sowing in double rows, 9 inches, or even 
1 foot, apart is none too far from plant to 
plant. The rows may appear thin at first, but 
the plants quickly fill out. The only evil 
where the seeds are planted at this distance 
apart at first is if any should fail to come up, 
hut where seeds are plentiful these may cer¬ 
tainly be sown thicker, hut the after thinning 
out must not he neglected. Runner Beans 
also transplant readily, so if there should he 
any vacant spffces, others where too thickly 
placed may he lifted carefully and replanted. 
Placing the stakes early to the plants is also 
essential, for it being their natural habit to 
cling or twine, the plants quickly become en¬ 
tangled amongst themselves, when there is 
afterwards a difficulty in parting them with¬ 
out injuring the.growing points. Where the 
seeds are sown or planted out at the distances 
apart stated, one strong stake to a plant is the 
best system to adopt. Being planted in 
double rows, the growth would soon become 
crowded at the above distance apart even if 
the stakes were fixed upright; therefore the 
most suitable plan is to fix the stakes cross¬ 
wise, and at the angle where they meet to 
lace them together. As soon as the stakes are 
fixed and the bine is long enough, it will bo 
necessary to give a tie to each plant, so that 
each may be guided to its allotted place. 

The Scarlet Runner is a voracious feeder, 
and unless the precaution is taken on light 
soils of sowing in well prepared trenches, the 
pluuts very quickly cease hearing. If a dry 
time should ensue, heavy waterings of both 
clear water and liquid or diluted sewage are 
imperative. On dry soils and during a dry 
time without the above needful assistance the 
blooms will fnll without setting; conse¬ 
quently in small gardens where this crop is 
depended upon to keep up almost a daily sup¬ 
ply, attention to these matters, although they 

ppear small comparatively, is very essential. 
On heavy soils it is very seldom any of the 
above precautions are necessary. It must 
not he inferred that this occupant of the 
kitchen garden will succeed in poor, poverty- 
stricken soils or ground that is firm from want 
of working. Where a lengthened supply is 
needed, it is not wise to depend upon one 
sowing, for if the plants escape early frosts 
they will keep on hearing until very late in 
the season, and at this time they are appre¬ 
ciated as much as at any period, coming in 
when there are very few-, if any, late Peas. 
Whether required early or late, the pods must 
he kept closely picked off as soon as ready, 
for if sueh is* not the case the plants will 
quickly cease hearing. It is the forming of 
seeds which is so exhausting to the plants, 
and there is no economy in allowing the sur¬ 
plus to remain. The pods when fit forgather¬ 
ing should be crisp and [juicy and easily snap 

Growing Rutitier. BennS without stakes is 
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that growing without stakes is the best system, 
hut because of the serious expense they would 
entail and also the cost of fixing. The rows 
in these cases are about 4 feet apart, and the 
seeds are dibbled in 9 inches or 1 foot 
asunder in single rows. Each runner is topped 
after it has grown a foot or 18 inches, and 
this is followed up as occasion may require 
throughout the season to ensure the plants 
forming a bushy habit. By this method 
heavy crops arc secured in favourable seasons. 
In private gardens, and especially where the 
ground allotted to vegetables is curtailed, 
training to stakes will be found the most pro¬ 
fitable system. The difficulty of securing 
suitable stakes is often referred to as a set 
off for tho dwarf culture being adopted in 
small gardens, but training to stout string 
fixed to suitable and strong supports will 
lessen this difficulty. In reference to small 
or town gardens, the Runner Bean is without 
doubt the most extensively grown vegetable. 

A. 

NOT MS AND TIE DUES. 

Leeks and Onions failing 1 purchased 2011 
f:iirly large Onion-plants about a month ago, ami 
planted liio in an ordinary bed prepared for Onions, 
lightly manured, and the other WO in trenched 
ui, nnd manured in the autumn with stable manure. 
In the former case the Onions are still going on, but 
the ends of the leaves turn yellow, and they are no 
larger than when planted. In the latter ease there 
is very little growth, and o\..rftl run to seed. hat 
are the reasons? I aho plant* it WO Leeks ibonpht 
from an « \e. Jl< nt nursery and well hard*-ned olli 
in a weil m mured trench. About, ten of them are 
glowing, all the rest have either wither, d away, 
turned "yellow, or gone to seed. Why.' What, is the 
right tiling to do with be. ks and Onions that go to 

[When plants of Looks and Onions bolt off 
to flower prematurely in the summer, it is 
evident that either the seed stocks are not 
good ones, not having been grown from well- 
seasoned bulbs, or good planfti, or else that 
the seed was sown rather too early. But 
whilst very early raised Leeks will sometimes 
bolt to flower iii the glimmer. Onions rarely 
do so from a spring sowing. They will do so, 
however, if sown too early in the autumn, 
even but a week too soon making a difference. 
The only resource in such case is to pinch out 
the stems quite early, and let the plants do 
their bpst. Why other plants of Onions and 
Leeks failed after planting may have been 
due to roots having been injured in transit, or 
to something harmful in the manure. Cer¬ 
tainly the cause is a purely local one. It may 
he wisest another year to raise your own 
plants, as those purchased are often badly 
handled, and lose their roots.] 

Potato Discovery.- -With reference to Mr. 
Burrell’s note re. this Potato in your issue of 
July 7th, page 2f>2, I may say that I planted 
twenty pounds of it during the third week in 
April. Among the many Potatoes that, I grow 
there is not one that will beat Discovery. I 
planted the sets in lines 2 feet apart, with 
1 foot between the sets. I have now’ Potatoes 
ns big as hens’ eggs. I shall certainly grow 
it largely next year.— Somerset. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.— Gardeners now are mak 
ing preparation for the supply of flowers in 
winter, especially as regards soft-wooded 
things, which add much brightness in the 
dull season. A good stock of Salvia spl* 11 - 
dens is very desirable. These may either be 
grown on in pots on a coal-ash bed outs de 
<,r be planted out. If large specimens are 
wanted, plant out in a sunny position and 
pinch the leading shoots for a time till a 
dense habit lias been secured. Water must 
lie given freely iu dry weather. Cuttings 
rooted now will make nice little flowering 
stuff in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. Eupatoriums, 
especially E. odoratum, arc very useful in 
winter. As rt rult\ old Sulvius which Imvo | 
exhausted themselves are not worth keeping, | 
but Eupatorinms will last fur years, inereas ; 
ing in si/e and efleetivein ss, but they should > 
beTpruned back after flow, ring, and then in | 
June planted out. tU“^i'» bust Gio.Js being 

ful|V and potlmg. Afterward.wnand in a 


action, and then place in a cool house. They 
will come in very useful when flowers are 
getting scarce in January. We like to keep 
Bouvardias in cold pits very freely ventilated 
during summer. If planted out they are not 
so easy to establish when lifted. All the win¬ 
ter flowering Begonias are useful, but some 
are indispensable. Gloire de Li rraine lias 
become very popular; everybody grows it. 
Its propagation at first gave .some trouble, as 
there was a difficulty iu gelling healthy cut 
tings from exhausted plants, but this lias 
been overcome by most growers now, and 
young plants well rooted in small pots, 
shifted now into 5-inch and fl inch pots, will 
make nice little plants in the winter. These 
Begonias flower freely in wire baskets. For 
a time after repotting keep close and shaded 
lightly, then to ripen growth move to cool- 
pits and ventilate. Leave the ventilators 
open all night now. and see that every plant, 
has enough water, nnd to keep touch of them 
give a look round at least, twice every day. 
The shade should be made suitable for the 
house. Some houses get much hotter than 
others. If climbers are encouraged, their 
shade may suffice. All shades: are what may 
he. termed necessary evils. 

Stove. - Allamandas t hat nre showing 
flower buds should le* tied round the trainers, 
so as to bring the flowers into prominence. 
Hard-wooded stove plants may be cooled 
down to ripen growth ; Fran* is.vas and 
Gardenias flower heller after resting in a 
eonl position. I have tinned them out. with 
advantage for a month, after the wood has 
been made firm in a cool house. Em liaris 
Lilies will benefit by cool treatment for a 
time, but must not be dried off, as they are 
evergreen. Baskets may be filled with 
Arhiineiies and Begonias, to be moved to tin* 
conservatory later when in bloom. A few 
baskets may be filled with sneli Ferns as 
Nephrolepis exaltata and Pld .budium amvum, 
and 5 inch pots or fl inch pans may he filled 
with Lycopodiums. Eil Lomas are pretty 
low growing, fine fob aged plants which are 
useful for table decoration where fr.quenf 
changes are required, and 110 one cares to 
see the same style of decoration always. A 
few small, wa ll grown, shapely Balms. 
Crotons, Dracaenas, and other similar things 
must be kept in stock. Cuttings of the 
Crotons and Draeamas may he rooted in a 
close propagating ruse, and as it is always 
well to have young plants coining on, there 
must be no neglect in the watering now, and 
with sufficient moisture in the atmosphere. 

Hard-wooded plants. Everything in this 
way will be better outside in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion 011 a coal ash bed deep enough to keep 
out worms. If partly plunged in aslio-, the 
wind will not have such a disturbing cflecl. 
and watering will not he so urgent. Still, 
nothing in the matter of watering must, be 
left to clianee. If a bardwooded plant is 
left to get dust-drv, some injury must be 
done. When the watering of specimen plants 
is kept in the same hands, and the man is 
made responsible, there is not much danger 
of neglect creeping in. Any pot bound plant 
may have a shift now, but beware of giving 
large shifts. If there is half nn inch to 
spare in the new pot round the ball and the 
soil is rammed in firmly, the roots will take 
possession before winter, and then all will be 
well. 

Figs in pots and planted out.- The first 
crop will now be all gathered, and early fruit of 
the second ripening. One cannot syringe 
much whin there are ripe fruits on the trots, 
but Figs may be gathered before they arc 
quite ripe, especially if they are to be packed 
up for travelling, aiid, therefore, moisture in 
the atmosphere, if the ventilation is right, 
will not cause decay. Liquid-manure may 
be given freely at every watering, and zinc 
collars may be placed j «1 -1 inside the rims of 
the pots to he fill.-d with rich compost, as 
Kigs are strong rooting things. Kigs on 
walls should have tin- growth thinned, and 
those shoots left he I mined in dose to tin* 
wall, to let the sunshine ripen the fruits. 

Succesfiional Vineries. Where there arc 
several vineries tin v usually follow each 
other, according to the variety and the time 


cing the Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling occupy a leading jdace. Then come 
Madrestield Court, Bucklnnd’s Sweetwater, 
Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, tiros Col- 
man, and Lady Downe’s. The three last- 
named arc winter Grapes, though they may 
be forced early if required. All these Grapes 
are coming forward now, and ought to he 
pretty will coloured liefme the end of Sep¬ 
tember, if they arc to keep well. Inside 
borders must be kept, moist, and outside 
borders, if el.-vatcd and well drained, might 
have a soaking or two of liquid manure dur¬ 
ing the next month. Keep sublaterals in 
check, and be very free with ventilation. 

Cucumbers for autumn. If the plants in 
the frames will afford a supply till the end of 
September, or possibly during a part of Oc 
tuber, a bouse might be chaired, glass washed, 
and woodwork painted, and every vestige of 
stuff ill the beds cleared out. Make a clean 
sweep, and start afresh with everything clean 
and sweet. In the meantime, sow seeds in 
another house or pit, to be ready to plant the 
house in September. 

In the house. Gloxinias and Acbimenes 
which have been grown in a cool house for a 
lime will lust a long time in the room ex¬ 
posed to light, but, not to hot, bright sun¬ 
shine. Carnations in pots, especially Mal- 
111 aisons, also last well. These, with Ferns 
and graceful Palms, will be sufficient for a 
time, as a few good plants are more effective 
Ilian a crowd of tilings. 

Outdoor garden. Propagate choice Pinks 
by pipings or cuttings under hand lights on 
the shady side of a fence or low wall. Make 
up a bed of sifted soil of a light sandy tliar- 
aeter. Make it reasonably firm, give water 
through the rosed pot to settle it, place a 
thin layer of sand on the top, make a mark 
with the hand light. 011 the bed, nnd dibble 
the cuttings or pipings inside the mark 
2 inches apart. An old Pink grower we knew 
years ago, who was very successful both ill 
growing and showing, alvvavs placed a Rhu 
harh leaf under M 10 prepared soil to hold up 
the moisture, and so avoid the necessity for 
much watering. Light sprinklings then* must 
bo every fine day, but heavy waterings are 
not good for any cuttings, and yet they must 
be kept reasonably moist. All the common 
Pinks may be pulled to pieces and replanted 
iu September. They seldom fail if ki pt. moist, 
for a time. Cuttings of Carnations may be 
treated in the same way as Pinks, and Pinks 
may, if desired, be layered like Carnations. 
Layers make tin* b si plants. In all cases of 
layering place a couple of inelu s of gritty soil 
round each plant, to peg the layers into, 
and keep the soil moist till roots form. At 
the time of writing, Rises are at their best, 
and have r< covered wonderfully from the 
effects of the cold spring. Remove all faded 
flowers often, and give liquid manure to help 
the growth that will preduce suecessional 
blossoms, and always stir the surface next 
morning after watering, to prevent escape of 
the moisture. Continue the transplanting of 
seedling biennials and perennials. We have 
had a splendid rain, and the soil is moist, 
below, but all transplanting must be followed 
by watering, to settle the plants in position. 
I 11 the herbai eons bids support in good time 
with a stake ( very plant which requires it. 

Fruit garden.- The trees which arc, in a 
measure, fruitless arc making a good deal of 
growth, and thinning and shortening should 
have attention now, beginning at the tops of 
the trees first. The object of this is to force 
the sap into the lower branches, and where 
this svstenl is carried out the top half of the 
tree is done first and the bottom left for ten 
days or a fortnight, to have the benefit of the 
full force of the flow of sap, and when the cells 
have been filled the bottom branches may 
|,c shortened. I believe this teiuls to equalise 
III,, force of t lie upward flow, for a time, at 
any rate, and to that, extent, it is beneficial. 
The land for Slrawberri. s should be got into 
condition ready for planting. I believe in 
taking runners for polling and making new 
beds for young plants, as far as possible. 
Where one bias ^e(a||»i|. bjs-jdo things well, set 
out. ArfW’ iit.t-ivo fdcaidi kindfl feet, apart 
especially for producing runners. There 
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It is sometimes difficult to account for barren¬ 
ness in Strawberries, blit planting in rich 
light land is, in some cases, accountable for 
the grossness which leads to it, therefore 
make the ground firm before planting. All 
fruits should be netted up to keep off birds. 

Vegetable garden.— Where the line is used 
often enough to keep a loose surface its bene¬ 
fit will be seen. There are certain things we 
must water in very drv, hot weather, hut 
generally the hoe will beat the water pot where 
the land has been treated well during winter 
and early spring. The Winter Greens ought 
to be in and established now, but Cob worts 
may be planted as a catch crop on any bit of 
vacant land. They may go in 9 inches or 
10 inches apart. Tom Thumb Savoy I like 
better than the ordinary Cabbage or Cole- 
wort. Plant Savoys quite thick, and keep 
the surface loose, and after frost comes in the 
autumn or winter they will be delicious- 
much superior to Cabbages of the ordinary 
type. Mulch late Peas, also Scarlet Hu li¬ 
ners. A few rows of an early kind of Dwarf 
French or Kidney Bean may be planted on a 
south border, and a sowing of Spinach may 
be made. It is just possible a few plants of 
this sowing may bolt, but enough will be left, 
to fill the row, and it will come in useful. 
Though we may put up with substitutes for 
Spinach, they are soon discarded when real 
Spinach can be had. Salad plants will be in 
much demand now, and mulch and water 
must be used for Lettuces. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

July 2Jrd.~ Standard Briers are being 
budded, as the bark runs freely now. We 
do not shorten, as we want the buds to remain 
dormant till March. Potted Strawberries 
for forcing in 6-inch pots. We usually 
select the largest for forcing, and other plan Is 
are used to make new beds. We are still 
growing a few British Queen and Sir .J. 
Paxton. 

July 2! f th. Sow a few Cabbage seeds of 
several kinds and a good breadth of Brown 
Cog Lettuces. Sowed Spinach for autumn 
use. Shall sow again later. The cool north 
borders are made the most of for salads, Cauli¬ 
flowers, etc. Pricked off Cinerarias and 
Primulas. Sowed herbaceous Calceolarias. 
Cool, shady pits are used for this work now. 
Cut Box - edgings. Thorn, Privet, and other 
hedges have been cut. 

July 2~>th . Commenced layering Carna¬ 
tions ; each plant is surrounded with a good 
layer of gritty soil for pegging the layers into, 
and, of course, water will be given when re¬ 
quired, as roots will not form in a very dry 
soil. Thinned the growth of Dahlias and 
added a few more Bamboo stakes for opening 
out the shoots and adding something to the 
support of the plants when windy weather 
comes. 

July 2Cth .—Planted out Walcheren and 
Late Autumn Cauliflowers in shallow' 
trenches. Mulch is used freely for Peas, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, etc., and when the 
manure supply fails the hoe leaves a loose 
surface, and prevents the escape of the mois¬ 
ture. We do very little watering after things 
are well established. Even Celery with a 
mulch of short manure seems to resist 
drought. A little soot is dusted over the 
plants as a precaution against the Celery fly. 

July 27th .—Busy among fruit-trees thin¬ 
ning and reducing young shoots. The fruit 
also is thinned where the trees are over¬ 
loaded. Of course, very large trees are left 
to Nature to thin, which, in the case of old 
trees, is generally effective. It, is the young 
trees tliat require help in carrying their load. 
Mulch is used as far as possible, and a liquid 
manure tank is made the most of. 

July 2Sth.~- Shifted on a lot of Primula 
ohconica. We have in those much variety in 
colour. Tomatoes are taking up si me time 
now in reducing growth and training. A few 
leaves are taken off the bottom of the plants 
when the fruits begin to ripen, and a little 
more is done from time to time in a moderate 
way. The fruits are lettr'Tb ripen on Tthe 
plants, ns they are betteilflavqhijFfl vlQiThiJ 
left. Cut down PelargoiThnns“imcl Jmr nt 


BEES, 

USEFUL HINTS. 

Late swarms are not very profitable, as a 
rule, and after the latter part of June swarm¬ 
ing should he prevented. This can be accom¬ 
plished in the case of frame hives by cutting 
out queen cells and removing combs of brood. 
Should a late swarm leave a hive it can be 
returned, after queen-cells and frames of 
brood have been removed, by shaking the 
bees out of the hiving skep upon theTops of 
the frames, or upon the alighting hoard. The 
queen with the swarm, now finding no embryo 
queen in the hive, will not again leave. On a 
swarm leaving a hive about three weeks 
elapse before the immature queen left in the 
hive begins to deposit eggs in brood cells ; it 
is, therefore, of great advantage to a stock 
casting a late swarm if a fertile queen he at 
once introduced to it, as it ensures a continua¬ 
tion in the increase of the population, and the 
stock becomes strong before the end of the 
season. Late swarms should he fed for the 
first fortnight or so, that combs may he 
rapidly built out and all kept in a slate of 
progress. Still, the feeding must nut he done 
with too liberal a hand, lest all the cells be¬ 
come filled with stores to the exclusion of the 
brood. Although much more honey is ob¬ 
tained if it be extracted about once a week 
during a good honey season, that left in the 
hive to ripen is of far superior quality. 
Should it happen that all the honey is ex 
tracted from a hive at such a time ns there is 
a cessation of the honey yield, care must be 
taken to feed the bees liberally. 

Uniting weak colonies. Colonies that 
are, weak in numbers at the end of the honey 
season may lie strengthened by introducing 
into their hives frames of brood and honey 
removed from strung colonies that possess 
more than their needs require, or two weak 
colonies may Is; united. First gradually 
bring the two hives close together by moving 
them not more than three feet a day, then 
quiet the bees by blowing smoke into each 
hive, remove the coverings of frames, and put 
the combs, with the bees adhering to them, 
into one of the hives, taking care to place the 
brood-combs in the centre and the honey¬ 
combs on the' outside of the brood nest. If 
smoke he used pretty freely the bees will 
generally unite iu peace. Success in uniting 
depends greatly upon the bees having the 
same scent, and in performing the operation 
of uniting some apiarians spray all the bees 
with thin syrup, scented with peppermint. 
This scenting is chiefly necessary where the 
bees are not in possession of uncapped honey, 
and so unable to gorge themselves when 
smoked. A swarm can lie joined to an estab¬ 
lished stock by first, spraying the latter with 
scented syrup, placing the hive on a sheet of 
newspaper, the front of the hive being raised 
an inch or two by means of a stone or small 
block of wood, then spraying the swarm with 
scented svrup ami shaking it on to the sheet 
in front of the stock hive. If it be wished to 
retain the queen in the stock hive the queen 
with the swarm should be searched for and re¬ 
moved while the bees are going up into the 
stock hive. 

Getting bees from a skep into a frame 
HIVE.- The frame hive should first be fur¬ 
nished with comb foundation, either in strips 
Li inches dee]) or in sheets reaching to within 
half-an-inch or so of the bottom bar. Then 
out of the quilt that covers the tops of the 
frames cut a circular hole a little less in dia¬ 
meter than the bottom of the skep, and place 
the skep over this opening, and close the en¬ 
trance of the skep. The bees are thus obliged 
to pass through the frame hive in going out in 
search of stores. As the skep becomes fully 
populated through the increase of brood rear¬ 
ing the bees will commence work upon the 
comb foundation, drawing it out into combs. 
In three or four weeks the frame hive will be¬ 
come full of bees, when the skep should be 
examined to ascertain that the queen has gone 
down into the frame hive. If that be so, a 
piece of excluder should he placed over the 
hole in the quilt, and the skep replaced above 
it. The skep thus becomes a super. The 
queen remains in the frame hive and deposits 


the bees pass up through the excluder and 
rear the brood remaining in the skep. In 
about three weeks.all the brood will have 
matured, and their cells have become full of 
honey. The skep can now be finally removed, 
and the honey secured. The skep can still 
be retained as a stock hive if when the frame 
hive is full of bees and brood the skep be re¬ 
moved and placed on a stand close to the 
frame hive. There must be, however, eggs in 
the skep in this case to enable the bees to 
rear a queen. S. S. G. 

V xh rid ijc. 


BIRDS. 

Death of budgerigar (Mrs. Gooch). A 
conservatory is not a good place in which to 
keep a bird, unless, indeed, theVe is ample 
shade provided from the direct rays t f the 
midday sun. This bird appears to have been 
kept iu too high a temperature. Budgerigars 
are very hardy if not kept too warm, always 
doing well in a garden aviary, where they will 
breed freely, hut do not commence nesting 
till August that, is, after their moult and 
will frequently continue to rear broods till 
quite into December. Sunstroke, or a stroke 
of serous apoplexy, caused, probably, by the 
direct action of the sun, appears to account 
for the death of this bird. The eve trouble 
would be caused by the bird being at some 
time exposed to a draught.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

THE HIRING OF GARDENERS. 
There are a great many points in the law of 
hiring which affect different persons in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Service varies in its nature, 
anti the law of contract attaches diverse obli¬ 
gations to diverse conditions of labour for 
hire. So far as gardeners are concerned the 
law regards them as belonging to the class of 
domestic or menial servants (there is nothing 
dishonourable in the origin of the word 
“‘menial,” although it has come of late years 
to hold a derogatory meaning), and as "such 
they are entitled to he dismissed or to leave 
at a mouth’s notice. It has, indeed, been 
specifically decided that a head gardener with 
several under gardeners in his control, and 
himself not being in his master’s house, is a 
menial servant, and liable, therefore, in the 
absence of any special agreement, to dis¬ 
missal on one month’s notice. This has even 
been extended to the case of a menial ser¬ 
vant hired at yearly wages and “extras”-- 
i.c., perquisites. Here I may mention that, 
the fact of a gardener or other servant occu¬ 
pying premises (a cottage, for example) be¬ 
longing to his master does not put him in 
the position of a tenant entitled to notice, 
and so he remains liable to quit at any time 
without any notice whatever. The domestic 
or menial servant who has been dismissed 
from bis employment improperly can recover 
a month’s wages in lieu of notice, but he 
cannot recover anything in respect of his 
board and lodging. 

If a master engage a servant without men¬ 
tion being made as to the period of service 
the rule is that the hiring is for a year. This 
hiring in an indefinite way is known to the 
law as a “ general ” hiring. . The presump¬ 
tion that general hiring forms a contract f< r 
yearly hiring may be rebutted either by evi¬ 
dence of circumstances or customs, or of ex¬ 
press agreement or understanding between 
the parlies at the time the service was entered 
upon or the contract made ; the fart that 
yearly wages were agreed upon with an 
annual advance until a certain amount is 
reached will not, in the absence of other evi¬ 
dence, alter the fact that, it is a hiring for 
one year only. As we have seen, in the ease 
of gardeners, although hired at, a yearly 
wage, custom has brought it. about that a 
month’s notice only is required, or a month’s 
wages in lieu thereof, to determine his ser¬ 
vice. 

Lastly, it has been decided that where a 
person skilled in so my-i»artfLCJllt]r work under¬ 
takes a service wmrWrequlTW the exercise of 
such skill, th,f^d\j|Cju|Jmp'l]evj-' warraiTTy on his 
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perform the work for which he is engaged, 
and if it is found, that he lacks that skill his 
employer may dismiss him without waiting 
for the expiration of the period for which he 
was engaged. This would certainly apply to 
gardeners, but with this limitation that a 
man engaged to do general gardening work 
would not be regarded as being upon the 
same footing as a gardener professing to be 
proficient vit—r.g., Orchid culture. 

Barristbr-at Law. 


Bight to water from neighbour 8 pond- 1 

have bought a piece of land 2i acres in extent, and 
have planted it with fruit-trees. There is a pond in 
the next field, from which I have drawn water. It 
comes up to my hedge. 1 claim 4 feet on the other 
side, as shown on sketch. There is a hole in m> 
hedge. Can my neighbour stop me drawing water/- 
AM VTBl’R. 

[Certainly your neighbour can stop you 
from drawing water from his pond, unless you 
can show any right to do so by prescription or 
otherwise. Upon what ground do you claim 
“ four feet on the other side?” The fact that 
there is a hole in your hedge has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter ; it depends 
entirely upon the question whether the pond 
is vours or your neighbour’s, and whether, 
assuming it to be your neighbour’s, you have 
acquired any right to draw from it. There is 
an idea abroad, I know, that one man can do 
as he likes within 4 feet of his own hedge on 
the wrong side. It is a fallacy, and it. arises 
from the fact that a ditch on the wrong side 
often belongs to the owner of the hedge who 
has cut out soil from his own land, and put 
a hedge' on top of the cast-up soil. 
Barrister.] 

Barberry wine -Will you kindly tell me if the 
berries of ths common Berberis are poisonous. 1 
have thought of making wine with them. Ha'e 
you ever heard of its being done? If so, could jou 
gi\e any directions for making it?—N orfolk. 

CORRESPON DENCE. 

Questions. -QhteriVs and answers are \™ erted . ** 
OakSno free, of charge if correspondents .follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly 
written on one side of the paper only, amt J® 

the Editor of Gakdkxino, 17, Furmmlsti eet, HuUtorn, 
London K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
J'nti.tHiiER. The name, and address of the sender are 
required in Midilion to any designation he may desire to 
be ’used in the j*iy*r. When more than one query is suit, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, a 
than three mieries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries canned 
always be replied to in the issue immediately JaUmn,^ 
the receipt of their communication. It e do not rejdy to 
queries by post. 

NamlnK fruit.— Readers who desire mir help in 
namin I fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour ami sue'of the saute kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We havereceived ir on 
several correspondents single s^cimms of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other - 
wise ixior. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
si>cci incus of each kimt should be sent. Be can undertake 
to name only Jour varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Alpine Poppy (Papaver alpinum) (Bristol). 
-Thin dwSrf ami fragile plant has h^ w-hite 
flowers with yellow centres, its leaves cut into tint, 
acute lobes. A native of the higher Alps of Europe, 
it may sometimes he seen in good condition in our 
gardens, but it is liable to perish as it is not a true 
perennial. The flowers vary in colour, there being 
white, scarlet, and yellow forms in cultivation. It 
is easily raised from seed. 

Fuchsias after flowering («- K. SX-*chains 
are very often stowed away out of sight after the> 
have done flowering. The welfare of the plants 
Should, however, he considered, and natural treat¬ 
ment given while they ure resting, [hey should be 
stood on a stage or a shelf in a cool house or pit, 
and the roots slightly moistened, say, once a mouth. 
This while not inducing them to start growing, will 
keep’ the wood plump, and the plants when pruned 
uml re|*otted in the spring will go away freely. 

Increasing the Bottle Brush (Buddhn).- 
Guttings of the Bottle Brush tree ((a hstemon 
speciosiis). more frequently known in gardens and 
nurseries as Metrosicic rus Horibunda. require a cer¬ 
tain amount of care to induce them to root. The 
lust cuttings are made of the young shoots referred 
to bv voii, which should he taken as soon as they 
hive* lost their succulent character and become 
slightly woody. A length of 2 Inches to 3 Indies is 
a very suitable one for the cuttings, which should 
nit off cleanly at *hP>base with 


tie 

removittiji 
of the low 
the soil. 


jttj tie- samejft ime bn. v*> 

a !n most |wir\>n.|i|ft_jm it v* 
The pots prepared for tt^| 
•ell drained, leaving 


of peat and sand in equal parts, well mixed together 
and passed through a sieve with a quarter of an 
inch mesh. Being pressed down firmly, 4be cuttings 
must be inserted securely therein, and when a pot 
is finished it must have a good watering through a 
fine rose, and be then covered with a bell glass. The 
size of the pot or pan will depend upon the diameter 
of the bell glasses that are available. The best place 
for the cuttings is in a shaded part of the green¬ 
house, and if after a month they can have a little 
more heat, so much the quicker will they root. Two 
to three months are necessary for this to take 
place 

Arums (C. I?.).— The plant of which you forward 
a drawing is Arum Dracuneulus, the Dragon-tlow'er 
or Snake plant. It is a native of Southern Europe, 
and is hardy in England. When the spat lies first ex¬ 
pand they emit a very repulsive odour, resembling 
that of putrefying flesh, but this soon passes away, 
and the plant becomes scentless. It is by no means 
an uncommon plant in gardens, often springing up 
year after year in borders in which it has once been 
planted. Its deeply-cut foliage, mottled stem, ami 
great purple spathes render it an interesting if not 
beautiful subject for the garden. 

Euphorbia splendens (Mrs. A. J. 11. 

This a native of Bourbon, is the name of the plant 
of which you send flowers. Properly speaking, it is a 
stove plant, but it will live through the winter in a 
w'arm greenhouse if the roots are kept dry from the 
middle of November to the end of February. I lie 
plant will, however, grow much faster in a higher 
temperature. It does rot require much pot room, 
nor much water in the winter season. Good fibrous 
loam three parts, and one part sandy peat, is a suit¬ 
able compost for it, and it must have plenty of 
drainage. When your plant gets large enough, train 
it loosely to a few sticks in as natural manner as you 
can. 

Pelargoniums aiter flowering (H. K. S.).- 
\Ve are assuming that you refer to Fancy I elar- 
goniums as distinct from Zonals. If so, you must 
stand them out-of-doors to harden the growth a 
little and give less water than usual, but do not 
drv them off. In about a fortnight after they have 
been stood in the open air you may cut them back, 
leaving three or four eyes beyond the old wood. Put 
in any cuttings if you want to increase your stock. 
After cutting' down, stand in a frame with plenty 
of air, and keep just moist at the roots until they 
begin to grow freely. When the shoots are about 
2 inches long, shake away from the old soil and 
repot into as small pots as the roots can be got 
into. Put them into the frame again, and shade 
from hot sun until the roots have got hold of the 
fresh soil, when more air may be given, and the 
shading dispensed with. 

FRUIT. 

Vines mildewed (F. B.J.-Tlie causes of mildew 
are often very difficult to trace. Mildew may b«* 
caused by cold, damp, sunless weather, with a 
stagnant atmosphere, especially if bright sunshine 
follows this. Again, it may be due to cold draughts 
of air allowed to play over the foliage One of the 
surest preventives is plenty of fresh air, which can 
he had by attending to the ventilation uml keeping 
the air warm and buoyant by using the hot-water 
nines. If the house is a cold one, then keep it dry 
during cold, damp weather, and do not syringe or 
damp down. Sulphur sprinkled on the foliage is the 
best remedy, or. if the house is heated, paint the 
pipes with flowers of sulphur, mixed with milk, the 
fumes arising from the heated pipes being destruc¬ 
tive to the mildew. 

Or apes, failure of (Camlin ).—Black Alicante, 
not Aligate, is the correct name of the (5rape you 
mention; hut w e should never have suspected that 
the miserable-looking specimen of a hunch you sent 
was the product of a Vine of that variety, hut have 
taken it for a poor example of some outdoor Grape 
instead The few leaves accompanying the hunch 
are exceedingly small, and the lateral very attenu¬ 
ated, at once proving that the Vines are m a most 
unhealthy condition, and quite unlike what healthy 
examples of this vigorous growing Grape V me should 
he By the appearance of the leaves red-spider has 
been pretty abundant. aR all the chlorophyll or 
«'recn colouring matter has quite disappeared ; but, 
bad as this is fir the well-being of the Vines, it is 
at the roots, or, rather, it is the want of the 
hitter that the mischief lies. If the specimens of 
foliage, growth, nnd fruit sent are fairly representa¬ 
tive of those remaining upon the \ ines, we 
think it quits useless to recommend anything but a 
thoroughly drastic remedy, and that is to root them 
out in the autumn, make up a new border, and then 
replant with young Vines, either then or in the 
spring. A 3 has already been mentioned. Black Ali¬ 
cante is a strong grower, and when established and 
in bearing condition it has no superior in the way of 
producing fine, heavy clusters of Grapes, the Indivi¬ 
dual berries of which swell to a good size, and colour 
and finish well 

VEGETABLES. 

Early Potatoes In frames (Somerset).-Ring¬ 
leader. Ninety Fold. Sharpe’s Victor, and nny of the 
Ashleaf section will l»e found the best for frame 
culture. A variety that we used to grow in this way 
was Mona’s Pride, which, if it can be had true, is 
of very superior quality. 

How to cook Egg plants (7/er>.- This is a deli¬ 
cious vegetable if it- is only cooked rightly. fried 
K"»' plant : -Take a large ripe purple fruit, and cut 
it "in slices of Imlf-aii inch in thickness: strew a little 
salt over each, ami lay on a plate for ten minutes 
or more to let the water nin out ; dip each slice 
into a well-beaten egg. and then into cracker or bread- 
iliuri) knife, crumbs, and fry in Imt. butter or lard as you won d 
Jan inch oysters, and the plant will taste like fried Mi. 
buried in Boil-ei Egg-plant. :-0ut the fruit in halves, and boil 
aiittings must them until perfectly soft and tender: then M 
im only for a the pulp from the insideof ji km s, Reason jut h 


over them. 8et the dish into the oven to brown 
for ten minutes. Baked Egg-plant'. — Wash the 
fruits clean, and bake in the oven as you would 
Potatoes. Remove the skins while hot, mash to > 
paste, and season with butter, pepper, and salt. 
A raw Onion chopped fine and a little pepper are 
considered great additions to this dish. \N e do not 
know to what you refer as the Japanese outdoor 
Cucumber. 

Tomatoes falling (Camlin).-If your Tomato- 
plants are as you state-free from disease and in a 
healthy condition-it is evident you have been supply¬ 
ing them with too much nourishment, as you term 
it, and affording them too much moisture at the 
roots for the time being. While in flower. Tomatoes 
are kept rather on the dry side, and are given 
moderate supplies of water only until a good crop 
has l**en secured, when feeding at. the roots in de¬ 
cidedly beneficial. Affording simulating food and 
maintaining the soil alioiit the roots in a constantly 
moist condition would account for the fruits failing 
to swell etr, while it is possible that they were im¬ 
perfectly set, as a result of keeping the house too 
close, or, in other words, through not affording a 
free circulation of air. Other aids to securing a good 
set of fruit arc to tap the trusses when the flowers 
are open once or twice a day, or to touch the pistils 
of each with a rabbit s-tail tied on the end of a 
short stick. We have some plants in lb-inch pots, 
standing in u house facing north, which have set 
a fine lot of fruit, and that without any artificial 
aid whatever. The. door and ventilators have, how¬ 
ever been open all day for weeks past, and they 
have had sufficient water to prevent the foliage 
flagging, and no more. We merely mention this to 
prove how well Tomatoes will succeed with proper 
treatment, and in spite of the aspect of ttie house 
being an unfavourable one for them we shall have a 
heavy crop. By adopting and putting into practice 
the above suggestions you should have no further 
trouble in securing such a crop as you desire. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

M. J. L.- See reply to “ Y." re “ Failure of Peaches” 
in our issue of June tt, p. 208. The cause in your case is 

evidently due to dryness at the root.- A. Hurst. Please 

send us some particulars as to how and where you are 
growing the Grapes. The bunches have evidently never 
been thinned, while the berries are also what is known 

as “scalded.” - Buddha. — The present, is a very 

suitable time for taking Pelargonium cuttings, on which 
subject you will find full particulars in Gakdknino Illis- 
tratkd for June 23rd, page 22(5. It is not too late to sow' 
seed of Cineraria and Primula, hut it should be done at 

once.- Sidney /,. Keyneer. —Write to Amos Perry, 

Winchmore-hili, London* N.— -Borayh.— The leaves you 
sent are quite dried up, and it is impossible to suggest any 
cause or name the disease affecting them.-— A Header. 
Certainly not- In all probability you have so injured the 
Vines that we question very much whether they will start 
into growth again. Under the circumstances we should 
advise von to remove the hunches of Graj*es and await 

results*- Leithen. —Mulch the plant well with good 

rotten manure, and then give two or three soakings of 
water. The plant, judging by the specimens sent, seems 

to be drv at the roots, and the soil poor.- Char mouth.— 

It is what is known as “ sporting," and it is just possible 
that the sport may be iiemianeiit. Mark the conus on 
which the sported’flowers are, nnd note them next year 
when they bloom.- lierbys.- >V rite to A. Sibson, Analy¬ 

tical Chemist, 23, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., for his 

terms.- Her.— We have no idea what the Rose you 

mention is. Please send a ttow'er if you can.- Jones.— 

Any of the Teas or Hybrid Teas should answer your 

purpose.- Constance Hole.—A very common occurrence. 

See note in present issue, p. 280, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names Of plants. — A. M. L. B. G. L. —Chrysan¬ 
themum Parthenium ; 2, Veronica spienta ; 3, Matricaria 
Mrs. Tripp .—Euphorbia splendens. See 


Keduin Khodiola ; 4, seciuin Lydium. - #/. »»- — 

Aspenila tinetoria, a hardy border plant belonging to the 

Rubiaceie.- K. K. R.— Sedum Lydium.- K. C. f — 

1 Sedum coreieum ; 2, Sedum Lydium ; 3, Sedum Inspani- 

cum var. glaueum.- A. G. It.— 1, Campanula macran- 

tha* 2, Please send better specimen ; 3, I^oosestrife 
(Lvsimaehta vulgaris); 4, Campanula laetiflora ; 5, Cinque¬ 
foil (Potentilla var.). It. H. W.-l, Linaria purpurea; 2, 

Erysimum eaneseens; 3. Campanula grandis.- Clematis. 

t rn» n , n t;ii larimrinnini var. Exeelsior.- 



negatus.-o. — i, .......... , - • 

3 The Artillery-plant (I’ilea museosa); 4, Achillea 

ptarmica H -pi.- H. 1, Stachys lanata; 2, Jacob's 

Ladder (Polemonium cmruleum); 3, Saxlfraga Camposi . 

4 Phacelia eamjMinularia.- I'hlux. The Allspice-tree 

(Calycanthus floridus).- Kbric .—Diplacus glutinosus. 

_ A. fi. —20, liiplacus glutiiiosus ; 21, I van tana var.—- 

Iwe cap not undertake to name florist flowers.- 

Col. Fethcrstonhaugh. — The Spurge Laurel (Daphne 

I .aureola)._ Mrs. Leybuurn* Fopham.— Iris sihirtoa 

probably, but flowers very much dried up. —C. K. T, 

1 Thalictnun aquilegifolium : 2, Kpllohium sp. ; 3. Uipla. 

ciis g’.utinosus. k. C. T— 1, Digitalis femiginea; 

2 Sedum sexangulare ; 3, Sedum spuriqm.•-— Clemency 
7). (\impbell. Von ought to have numbered your speci- 
mens. We have affixed numbers, and hope you will be 
able to ide ntify. 1, The Clary (Salvia S.-lanea) : 2, Salvia 
pratensis; 3, ^ampainila oarpaiica ; 4, Krigeron phila- 
delphious.-pj- G. Robcis .-Phacelia tanaeetifoli An 
Old Mtadcr \—We do not undertake to name florist 
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VEGETABLES. 

WATERING TOMATOES UNDER 
GLASS. 

Excess of moisture is doubtless bad. On the 
other hand, such strong-rooting, vigorous 
growing things as healthy Tomato plants must 
when well managed have a good amount of 
water or thfs blossoms fail to set well, or if 
they set, the fruits will not swell without 
moisture. The whole difficulty in Tomato 
culture under glass lies in the proper admis¬ 
sion of fresh air and the regulation of the 
water supply, and when plants are diseased 
or covered with mildew something must have 
been wrong with airing or watering. In 
damp, dull weather ventilate freely, even 
use a little fire if necessary, though, as the 
latter costs money, it should he done without 
as much as possible at this season. Still, 
when cold, wet days follow each other, a little 
fire heat, just sufficient to warm the pipes and 
set the atmosphere in motion, is not always 
money thrown away. Never water in dull or 
sunless weather if the plants are set out in 
the border. It is difficult to keep the atmos¬ 
phere of a house where the borders have been 
recently saturated with water in that buoyant, 
healthy condition necessary to keep the 
foliage free from mildew. All borders in 
which Tomatoes are planted should he 
mulched with manure before the plants are a 
yard high. This keeps the roots comfortable, 
and saves much labour in watering. Toma¬ 
toes should never he syringed or watered over¬ 
head with the hose. Neither should the 
house he altogether closed after the middle 
of June; sufficient ventilation should be left 
on all night to keep up a circulation and 
prevent stagnation. Large houses are more 
easily managed in this respect than small 
ones. When a heavy crop of fruit has been 
set, stimulants may he given freely. Nitrate 
of soda and guano in equal quantities, half an 
ounce to the gallon, may be used with advan¬ 
tage once a week from this time onwards till 
the end of September. Hoot and salt form a 
cheap and most useful stimulant for Toma¬ 
toes, either under glass or in the open air. 
As regards defoliation, do not do it till com¬ 
pelled. There will, of course, come a time 
when some of the leaves must he reduced in 
size, hut the wholesale defoliation sometimes 
practised must he wrong, ns plants so denuded 
of their foliage cannot do their full amount of 
work. 


Turnip8.~ Up to the time of writing the 
season has been a good one for these, the pro¬ 
duce exceptionally good with me and few 
going to flower among the first sowing. I 
nave given Carter’s Early Long Forcing a 
trial this year, and am well pleased with it, 
although but little, if anything, in advance of 
Early Milan. SnowhaH* is anothen good 
variety, and suitable for sawtog fjdin ^>ril 
to the end of July, or ct-oJ well iutdUlugust. 
During the months of May and Juife-l like to 


give this Turnip a northern aspect, where the 
soil is more uniformly moist and cool, and 
here there is little to complain of, even in the 
driest seasons, although I do not let them 
suffer from the want of water. Larger 
breadths may he sown from early July, while 
for winter use frequent sowings should he 
made during the month of August and early 
in September. Veitch’s Red Globe, All the 
Year Round, Orange Jelly, and Chirk Castle 
are some of the best., and where Swedes are 
appreciated a plot of an approved garden 
variety should certainly be sown. Turnips 
require a good distance between the rows, 
and to be well thinned out, allowing 6 inches 
between each root. Swedes require rather 
more than this, and should be sown about the 
end of July.— Devonian. 


PEAS AT THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
SHOW. 

Vegetables played a comparatively small 
part at this now famous exhibition of the 
R.H.S., but the extensive exhibit of Peas by 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co. were very interest¬ 
ing. How many dishes and varieties were on 
view few, I think, undertook to estimate, but 
there w T ere many named sorts, new and old, 
as well as others not yet in commerce. I must 
confess that garden Peas, like Sweet Peas, 
are fast becoming too numerous, and, indeed, 
bewildering. Messrs. Carters’ exhibit repre¬ 
sented one huge sowing of scores of varieties, 
a great many of which were necessarily of 
kinds in which the Holborn house had an in¬ 
terest. Such an exhibit gave a clear indica¬ 
tion of the great range of season which could 
be covered by a sowing made on one day and 
date. The earliest were sere and yellow, 
while the latest sorts had scarcely begun to 
form actual seed. It is the first instance 1 
have seen of a similar experiment, and espe¬ 
cially one covering such a large sphere of 
season and kind. One very notable Pea that 
attracted attention was a new giant podded 
Marrow 7 , named Quite Content. This is 
claimed to he the largest podded sort as yet 
sent out, one of the parents being that good 
standard summer Pea Alderman. One would 
almost believe that Alderman had reached 
the climax as affecting size of pod, hut those 
enthusiasts in quest of giant Peas must grow 
the new-comer if the aim is to get the largest. 
A feature that from an exhibition point of 
view was novel was the covering of the tables 
with a dense carpet of closely sheared lawn 
grass, raised from seed. Nothing more fresh 
and pleasing could have been devised, though 
Parsley, which finds so universal a patronage 
with vegetable exhibitors, will never be sup¬ 
planted by this new and novel substitute. 
Another large podded Pea I was interested in 
because its growth lias been so satisfactory at 
home is Battleship. I find this very distinct 
in the size and character of pod, and the 
vigour of the haulm is remarkable. It has 
grown 6 feet high and, unless stopped, pro¬ 
mises to grow still higher, for there is no 


sign of exhaustion from weather or other 
causes. It is, too, prolific to a degree, that 
even the most fastidious could scarcely find 
a fault. True, the height—6 feet to 7 feet 
places it outside the convenience of the small 
garden, but, nevertheless, it is a grand Pea in 
every way. Gradus has come to he regarded 
as indispensable for early and midseason sup¬ 
plies, and this belongs to the largest podded 
race. In good soil, well cultivated, the pods 
from their size, colour, and shape make it an 
attractive Pea. W. Strugnell. 

-At the recent great show in Holland 

Park Messrs. James Carter and Co. presented 
a huge collection of some 250 diversely named 
Peas, grown in their trial grounds. The col¬ 
lection was instructive as evidencing, first, 
the huge numbers of varieties, or, in any case, 
diversely named ones in commerce ; secondly, 
the very varied sizes and shapes found in 
these Peas; and, thirdly, the varied seasons 
when ready, as all being from one sowing 
many pods were dead ripe whilst others, 
notably late, were represented by thin slats. 
But the primary fact to he noted is that the 
collection did not contain, large as it was, 
all the named varieties that are in commerce. 
It is also noteworthy, so very good in all re¬ 
spects are Peas now, that w'hether early, 
midseason, or late, tall or dwarf, it is most 
difficult t.o find room for any further improve¬ 
ment. The knowledge that such is the case, 
however, does not prevent the production of 
new or seedling varieties ; indeed, at the same 
show a gardener who has gone in for raising 
edible Peas through intercrossing, staged a 
dozen new ones, some of which were very fine 
pods, showing ten and eleven Peas in each, 
and well coloured, it is certain that pods 
and Peas now are amply large. It is most un¬ 
desirable to have larger. Already plants 
seem to have reached the verge of productive 
ness, and quality also seems to he of the very 
best, especially in the green-podded varieties. 
If any purging of Pea seed lists should ho 
commenced, every pale or white-podded 
variety should he removed ; also it should ho 
important that pods open freely or easily 
when shelled. Wind-bag pods, looking very 
fine on the plants, always open badly, ami 
hence are greatly disliked in the kitchen ; 
when shelled for table use large Peas are not 
favoured, and gardeners, whilst they may liko 
a few large-podded varieties for exhibition, 
yet have to grow the smaller-podded varieties 
for employers’ consumption. Home varieties 
having long, narrow' pods, are much the best, 
and it would he well if raisers still bent on 
getting novelties would direct their energies 
to these important points. 

Again, some varieties will suffer from the 
attacks of mildew more than others. Ten¬ 
dency of that kind should never he found in 
parents of these novelties. No doubt mildew' 
is more common in some positions than in 
others, and it does sometimes happen that it 
results from Ithiyik sowing, that far too- 
common fault-with all amateur and cottage 
gardeners, amffar-too Wtea with professional 
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gardeners. The market gfower who sows his 
Peas with a drill never sows thickly. Mildew, 
if taken in its early stage of growth, may often 
be kept under if sprayed with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. So far as relates to length of season, 
what with May Queen and Chelsea Gem 
ready on a warm border early in June, and 
Late Queen and Michaelmas cropping on re¬ 
tentive soils so late as October, extension in 
cither direction by novelties seems impossible. 

_ A. D. 

SPINACH FOR WINTER. 

Many an amateur reader expects to find in his 
weekly gardening paper seasonable notes re¬ 
specting the culture cf fruit, flowers, or vege¬ 
tables, and unless reminded it is quite likely 
such would escape his memory until too late 
to sow or plant. A sowing of the Round 
Summer Spinach should be made about the 
last week in July. This will come in useful 
in autumn, and save gathering from the main 
winter crop, which needs to be sown about the 
middle of August. This variety with me does 
much better than the Prickly or Winter 
Spinach, and I have noted other writers re¬ 
commending it. The plot chosen should be 
well manured and deeply cultivated a week 
or so before sowing, that the ground may 
settle. If this cannot be done, tread over the 
ground after forking and raking off stones, 
etc., before getting out the drills, which 
should be 15 inches asunder and 1 inch deep. 
The soil is often very dry at this season, 
which means a much longer time for the seed 
to germinate, and then none too well, conse¬ 
quently soak the drills an hour previous to 
sowing. Fill in the drills with the feet, and 
rake evenly over, and should showery weather 
set in as the seed comes through keep a watch- 
ful eye that the slugs do not clear off the 
crops, as they are particularly fond of it. 
When fit to handle single out the plants to a 
distance of 6 inches, and keep the flat hoe fre¬ 
quently plied between, this promoting quick 
growth as well as keeping seedling weeds 
down. East Devon. 


TOMATOES OUTDOORS. 

I FIND that watering is a most important 
point in Tomato culture. The plants must 
not be allowed to get dry at the roots, or the 
flowers will not set, and they must never be 
kept too wet. Tomatoes cannot thrive in a 
sodden state. I am very often asked what is 
the cause of Tomatoes cracking. Some put 
it down to the variety. It is not always the 
variety that is to blame, it is in some instances 
the grower. Often in anticipating rain the 
soil is allowed to get dust dry. This, followed 
by a heavy watering, will cause a sudden rush 
of moisture to the fruit, and the skin being 
hard cannot expand proportionately. Once 
the outer covering is let get hard through 
lack of moisture it is certain to crack at ripen¬ 
ing time. Cracking is also caused by a very 
damp atmosphere. It is a good plan, and en¬ 
sures a good set, to gently tap each plant with 
a stick padded with cotton-wool, thus distri¬ 
buting the pollen. Wireworms are often 
very destructive among Tomatoes. I find 
that there is no cure, and prevention must be 
the watch-word. All that can be done is to 
give the ground a good dressing of gas-lime 
and soot. This ought to be done six or seven 
months prior to planting. 

Tomatoes succeed admirably when grown 
on sunny borders, clear of, but sheltered by, 
high walls or banks. The mistake so often 
made is planting them in heavily manured 
ground, this predisposing to an abnormal 
amount of foliage at the expense of fruit, and 
I am convinced from experience of outdoor- 
grown Tomatoes that to avoid this manure of 
any kind is not necessary until the first truss 
of fruit has set. Superphosphate of lime, in 
addition to being an excellent manure for 
Tomatoes, is also distasteful to wireworms. 

During the last eleven years I have grown 
about twenty-five varieties of Tomatoes, but 
up to the present I have not found one that 
can equal Laxton’s Early Prolific, which is 
very solid, has few seeds jn it, and runs about 
six or seven to the pc/una.. It hrs. a rigorous 
constitution and sets f WelE lLJl hcsfrwl&Like a 
large Tomato would do well to Trophy 


a trial. It is slightly ribbed and sets very 
freely. The only way to secure fruit early is 
to grow an early variety, and the plants must 
be sturdy and strong when put out. Putting 
out weak plants means the loss of the first 
bloom and much valuable time. The chief 
aim should be to secure an early, if only 
moderately, heavy crop. Those who 'think 
that all varieties offered by seedsmen are fit 
for open air work should at once disabuse 
their minds of this erroneous idea. It is a 
great mistake to put out a large number of 
plants of any new variety. The following are 
all good : Holmes’ Supreme, Lister’s Prolific, 
Early Ruby, and Up-to-date. Last season I 
planted in the open 110 Early Prolific and 
Trophy, and gathered 567 lb. of fine fruit off 
them. Not one Tomato out of the lot was 
diseased, and none of the Prolific “ cracked,” 
but nine of the Trophy did. 

Herbert Thackeray. 

Crowthrone, Iierls. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus seeding.— Will you please tell ire 
throuah your valuable paper whether it is right to 
cut down the plants of Asparagus that carry the 
berries, or do they injure the roots if left stand¬ 
ing?—K. L. 

[Seed-bearing severely taxes the energies 
of any plant, although all alike are not 
affected by it, but it is a waste of strength to 
allow anything to go to seed when the produce 
is useless or not required. For this reason 
Asparagus should have the berries stripped 
off as soon as they are large enough to take 
hold of. Do not allow them to get larger c r 
fully grown before they are stripped off, for 
in that case the injury they do is complete.] 

Wlreworm attacking Cauliflowers. - W ill you 

be so kind as to tell me, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, what I can do to cure wirc- 
wonn which is attacking the roots of my Cauli¬ 
flower-plants? If nothing were in the ground, I 
know lime would do it; but this I, of course, cannot 
use with plants already in.—W. B., Hournemouth. 

[If you at once get gas-lime and strew it 
along between the rows of Cauliflowers thinly, 
then hoe it in, no harm will result to the 
plants, and it may wash in and check the de¬ 
predations of the wireworm. You can also 
make traps for the pests by burying in the 
ground a few feet apart and 6 inches deep 
pieces of Mangold Wurzel, Beet-root, Potato, 
Swede Turnip, or other similar roots, fixing 
a stick to each piece. These should be care¬ 
fully lifted out with a fork every few days, the 
insects burrowing in them removed and de¬ 
stroyed, then replaced, or fresh pieces of roots 
put in their place. These are the. best, pos 
sible remedies to apply now.] 

Onions bolting. -Last March I purchased son.c 
Onion-plants, autumn sown, from a nurseryman, and 
planted them as soon as I received them. About 
15 per cent, bolted. Could you tell me the cause, 
and how to prevent it? As I intend to sow some 
seed myself, could you give me the proper time to 
sow the seed and any other particulars you think 
will be useful?-M. B. M. 

[As some 15 per cent, of your transplanted 
Ailsa Craig Onion plants have bolted to 
flower, your only resource with them is to 
pinch out the flower-stems, and leave the 
bulbs to do their best. It is very probable 
that the seed was sown rather too early last 
autumn, as the variety is no more liable to 
bolt early than is any other. As you propose 
to raise your own plants next autumn, sow the 
seed thinly in shallow drills 12 inches apart in 
good soil during the last week of August, say 
about the 24th or25tli. When you transplant 
from the rows next April leave the permanent 
plants in the drills 9 inches to 10 inches apart, 
but transplant into other drills 12 inches 
apart. The ground can hardly be too rich for 
these Onions. You can if you have glass also 
sow seed in a shallow pau more thickly in 
January. Grow the plants on in the full 
light, and when quite strong in April dibble 
those out also, as advised for the autumn- 
sown plants.] 

Broad Beans falling.—I am enclosing portion 
of Broad Bean stnlk. Kindly inform mo of reason 
for entire failure of crop? A short time back 1 called 
gardener’s attention to the tops being aUeeted with 
black-fly.—D ipo. 

[The sample shoot of Broad Bean sent, us 
presents a puzzle. So far as shown the plant 
looks all right, and the pods, although yet quite 


small, and not fully free from the decaying 
flowers, yet seem to have set well. The tiny 
pods are somewhat flaccid, but it is not pos¬ 
sible to determine whether merely so be¬ 
cause a few days gathered, or whether due to 
some other cause. There is no evidence of 
fungoid attack or of insect life. Whatever is 
wrong may have been due to insect life before 
the portion was gathered, as black aphis sucks 
the sap from the stems rapidly. When such 
insects are seen, pinching off the infested tops 
and carrying them away in a pail, well syring¬ 
ing the plants left, and also giving the roots a 
thorough soaking of water are the best 
remedies. Can you have your Beans thor¬ 
oughly watered now?] 

Wireworm and crop6 (W. J.;.—Whenever 
turf or coarse Grass in a dense form is buried 
into the ground, wireworm invariably results. 
The best remedy when turf or Grass is thus 
being buried is to pare it off 3 inches thick, 
and put it into the bottom of a trench, 
20 inches deep, then give a moderate dressing 
of gas-lime before adding the full thickness of 
soil. With respect to the present trouble, 
you cannot do better than, as soon as the 
ground is cleared from crops in the autumn, 
give it a dressing of gas lime. Do that early 
in October. Put down a heap of f-bushel to 
each rod, then spread it about evenly, well 
breaking it up. After lying exposed for a 
couple of weeks well dig it in, mixing it with 
the soil. That should destroy the insects. 
Good wireworm traps can he made of large 
pieces of Mangold or Beet-root, let into the 
ground here and there. 

Runner Beans. Many who would gr.,w 
runners in preference to Dwarf French Beans, 
on account of their superior flavour, but are 
deterred by the difficulty of getting supports, 
may be glad to adopt a plan I have used for 
years with entire success. Drive a few stout 
pegs into the ground along the rows, to which 
attach a long wire of any sort. Above the 
rows stretch twisted galvanised wire, at a 
height of from 6 feet to 10 feet, and between 
these wires put coir rope up and down, giving 
it a couple of turns round each wire so as to 
separate the ropes. The runners will climb 
the ropes, and form a perfect screen of green, 
very useful in hiding the kitchen garden from 
the flower garden. The strong upper wile 
must be made very secure, either to walls, 
trees, or stayed poles. It, and the coir rope, 
will last for many years. Belfast. 


TREES AND SHRUB8. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

At the recent Holland House Show many 
rare plants were exhibited by Mr. G. Reuthe. 
Keston Nurseries, Kent, not the least interest¬ 
ing feature being cut examples of a few de¬ 
cidedly uncommon shrubs. Among them the 
following were notedMitraria coceinea, 
the shoots of which were liberally furnished 
with bright scarlet urn-shaped blossoms; 
Desfonlainea spinosa, which in foliage mimics 
the Holly, but the drooping, wax-like, boll - 
shaped blossoms, coloured scarlet and 
yellow, are totally unlike those of any other 
shrub; and Berberidopsis e. rallina, a trailing 
or climbing shrub, clothed with dark-green 
ovate leaves of a leathery texture. During 
late summer and early autumn B. corallina. 
wh<'n in good condition, hears freely its 
drooping globular flowers of a crimson tint. 
It was too early for those shown to be at their 
best. The exhibitor in referring to the fact 
that these plants are quite hardy at Keston, 
said that in a partially shaded position tlnv 
were seen at their best. All of the above are 
natives of South America, and another from 
the same region Enibotlirium coccineum— 
was also shown. This gorgeous Protead is 
now past its b*'st, hut for all that, it made a 
goodly show. Rhododendron Maddeni magni- 
ficum*, a comparatively large white flower, 
which is said to he much hardier at Keston 
than the typical species, or the nearly allied 
forms known as calophylluni and Jenkinsi, 
was also noted ; • h\ 3 # f as that striking 

memhejr.ot [he Mock | p | i-ange.fiuniiy~ I> l lilft<J< ‘*- 
phus -]Wrpiireo-maftnT*tfrs_ Tor winch we are 
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indebted to M. Lemoine of Nancy, and which 
is no doubt destined to give us in time a far 
greater variety in colour among the Mock 
Oranges. * X. 


THE GREY HEATH (ERICA CINEREA). 

Given a good selection of our various hardy 
Heaths, a display of bloom will he kept up 
throughout the greater part of the year, com¬ 
mencing with the pretty little Erica carnea or 
herbacea and its white-flowered variety, botli 
of which will in mild winters commence to 
bloom about Christmas, and continue for a 
long time. Soon after that in favoured dis¬ 
tricts the Tree Heath (E. arborea) and the 
Bell Heath (E. codonodes) will unfold their 
blossoms, while about midsummer, although 
not the only member of the Heath family in 


bloom, the greatest display is furnished by E. 
cinerea, represented in our gardens by nume¬ 
rous varieties. It is one of our British species 
that forms a mass of about 1 foot high, laden 
with myriads of its tiny blossoms, which 
in the typical kind are of a reddish magenta 
colour, but some of the varieties show in this 
respect a marked divergence from the type. 
The best of all that I have seen is coccinea, 
whose flowers are of a bright glowing crimson 
colour; while besides this there are alba, 
pure white; atropurpurea, rich purple; 
superba, very bright purplish magenta ; alba 
minor, which differs from the other white- 
flowered form in being altogether of smaller 
growth, for it assumes the character of 
a dense globular /ttwbs, thickly t studded 
with ljitle white .belt, whd?k aie(i}ijl|efr later 
in expanding than any-lmJr vaAtyVf that 
hue. and alba maior, so well depicted in our 


illustration. Besides forming one of the finest 
class of dwarf shrubs suitable for the rockwerk, 
these Heaths might often be utilised for fur¬ 
nishing sloping banks, where in a sunny spot 
I their blooms make a goodly show. In the 
grey Heath and its varieties the blossoms 
usually open at much the same time, continue 
in beauty for a fortnight or threo weeks, when 
the flowering season ends ; hut in some cf the 
others a succession is kept up frr a lengthened 
period. A notable example of this is the St. 
Dabeoe’s Heath (Menziesia polifolia), whose 
spikes of large purplish bells are often pro 
duced from early in the summer till well on 
into the autumn. Of this there are two very 
beautiful and distinct varieties, one of which 
bears pure white blossoms, while in the 
other both purple and white flowers are borne 
not only on the same plant, but even on the 


same spike. There are also variations in the 
purple flowered form, some plants we noticed 
the other day having much darker blooms 
than others. The greyish looking Erica 
tetralix is another pretty little Heath, whose 
rosy red blossoms are borne more or less 
continuously during the summer, while as 
a group to follow the varieties of Erica 
cinerea we have the numberless forms of the 
common Ling or Heather (Erica, or Calluna 
vulgaris), among which a wider divergence 
from the normal form is to be found than is 
the case with any other Heaths. While the 
bulk of them bloom during August and Sep¬ 
tember, I have had a couple of varieties— 
Alporti, a bold, bushy growing kind with dark 
purple-coloured blossoms, and Searlei, with 
fine spikes of white flowers—keep up a succes¬ 
sion of bloom in mild winters till nearly 
Christmas. After the bulk of the Heathers 


thus serving to prolong the hardy Heath 
season, we have the Cornish Moor Heath 
(Erica or Gypsocallis vagans), which forms a 
free, vigorous growing bush a couple of feet or 
nearly so in height, while the flowers, which 
are borne in dense spikes, arc of a pale pur¬ 
plish red colour. In the variety rubra they 
are more deeply tinted than in the normal 
form. The old Erica multiflora with rosy red 
blossoms is strictly an autumn-blooming 
Heath, and the last of all to commence 
flowering. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back Spiraea confusa—l have some 
old plants of Spiraea confusa that flower very badly. 
Would it be advisable to cut them back now, the 
flowers being over?—Cor. Fethf.rstonhaugh. 

[The old plants of Spira?a confusa will be 
benefited by being cut back now, though it 
would have been better had this been done 
directly the flowers were over. It will not be 
advisable to cut the plants down to the 
ground, but the old and exhausted shcots 
should be cut out altogether, thus allowing for 
the development of the younger and more 
vigorous ones. If any are just pushing 
through the soil they should be carefully pre¬ 
served. Should the weather with you be as 
dry as that we are experiencing in the South 
of England, it will be a great help to give a 
good soaking of water occasionally, with new 
and then a dose of liquid-manure.] 

Aucubas from seed. - I wish to raise some 
Aucubas “from seeds lately gathered. Can you give 
Tie any advice as to how the berries should be 
treated, or what special treatment they should 
receive?—L. Tatham. 

[When Aucuba-berries are quite red,.with 
the pulpy portion soft to the- touch, they are 
ripe, but at the same time it is a pity to gather 
them while still fresh and bright, hence they 
are usually left till they become dull, and 
show signs of shrivelling, in which stage some 
of them will in all probability drop. Before 
sowing remove the pulpy portion, which can 
readily be done with the finger and thumb. 
Large quantities may be sown out-of-doors, 
but in the case of a limited number it is far 
more convenient to sow them in small pans or 
shallow boxes. These should be about 
4 inches deep, and in the bottom an inch of 
broken crocks or some other material must bo 
placed for drainage. Then fill to within an 
inch of the rim with ordinary potting com¬ 
post. such as two parts loam to one part leaf- 
mould, and a little sand. This having been 
pressed moderately firm and made level, the 
seed should be sown thereon and covered with 
about ^ inch of soil. Then stand in an 
ordinary garden frame and water when neces¬ 
sary. This is all the attention needed till the 
young plants make their appearance, when 
they may be either potted into small pots, or 
planted out-of-doors in a sheltered spot. If 
you have no frame convenient for the purpose, 
stand the pans or boxes where they are shel¬ 
tered from cutting winds and from full ex¬ 
posure to the sun.] 

Pollarding Willows I have some young 
Osiers, about 6 feet to 8 feet high. How and when 
can I make them into pollards to furnish long, 
straight wands?—E. G. C. 

[If the plants have the desired height of 
stem then ali that is necessary is to saw off 
the top during the winter, when in the follow¬ 
ing spring a crown of shoots will be produced. 
Pollards begin their life very often as a simple 
row of stakes, originally, perhaps, the upright 
posts of a fence, but the Willow lias such 
vitality that the greater number of these take 
root as readily as Pelargonium-cuttings, and 
in a few years form trees. The young boughs 
that spring from the trunk may be used for 
basket and wicker work, though in the dis¬ 
tricts where the many kinds of Willow are 
cultivated for that purpose they are grown in 
beds, and the stem cut close to the ground.] 

Flowering shrubs for wall. -Please tell me 
what flowering trees would be likely to do well on a 
west wall, “9 feet high, in a heavy soil?— Rusticus. 

[Flowering shrubs that will do well on a 
wall under the conditions named are:—Ber- 
beris stenophylla, golden flowers in May; 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, blue flowers, 
July and August; ; . Geanothus rigidus, pur¬ 
plish blue, M«y; * Clvoisya ternata, white, 
Ma;r;fi Xpy.dDnia (P'yjrus) japontca, crimson; 
while there "&Fe - atso scaflet,' pink, and white 
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xarieth's. flowers in late. winter and spring; 
Eseallonia inacrautha, bright red, summer; 
Forsvthia suspensa, yellow. March ; Garrya 
elliptiea, long calkins, winter; Hydrangea 
petiolaris, white, midsummer; Prunus tri 
loba, rich pink, early spring; Viburnum pli- 
catum. white. May. Of the above the 
Cvdonia. Forsvthia. Hydrangea, Prunus, and 
Viburnum are deciduous, the others ever- 
green.J 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

RAMBLER ROSES. 

The word “ Rambler” has become so lixed in 
the popular mind that all fast-growing Roses 
seem to come under this appellation. Just 
now we have the Crimson Rambler in all its 
beauty, lighting up many a garden with its 
arching masses of crimson blossoms. Good 
cultivation is soon recognised in these as in 
other Roses, and no Rose better repays the 
grower for his trouble than does the Crimson 
Rambler. I think the popular mind, too, has 
become so schooled to the treatment of this 
and kindred Roses that the grand displays 
now seen are the result of this knowledge. 
When an old-fashioned gardener said lie 
t reated his Ramblers something in the same 
way as his Raspberries, by cutting out the old 
wood, he was not far wrong, and one may see 
where this has been done there are’ a more 
beautiful colouring and grander trusses of 
bloom. What a beautiful object a well¬ 
headed standard of Crimson Rambler is, with 
its great drooping branches of glowing colour ! 
'Phis result is possible in plants of three 
years’ growth. A fine Rambler, and one that 
evidently pleases the public, is 

Rubin. In colour it is a soft crimson, 
something between Longworth Rambler and 
Fellenberg. It makes a most beautiful weep¬ 
ing tree, and is also very effective as an ordi¬ 
nary standard or as a pillar. 

Helene is very dainty; semi double blos¬ 
soms. with Dog Rose tints of blush and pink, 
and a wealth of golden stamens that gives the 
flowers the appearance of being yellow in the 
centre. The young flowers, of a brighter 
colour than those expanded, are most attrac¬ 
tive in the cluster. There is an old variety, 
which appeared long before Crimson Rambler 
was heard of, and this is 

Laura Davoust.- It is of most exquisite 
form, quite Ranunculus like, and the blossoms 
appear in clusters of about twelve. The 
trusses are not so elongated as those of 
Crimson Rambler. The colour is a delicate 
blush pink, somewhat resembling an old ever¬ 
green variety—Myriauthes Renoncule but 
the flowers are smaller and much more double. 
Then we have the 

De la Grifferaie. —This is now used to 
bud other Roses upon, but in itself it is a 
good Rose, with clusters of varying colours, 
from whitish pink to deep-rose. One of the 
most valuable of the newer Rambler is 

Bluhh Rambler. It is semi-double, of a 
lovely pale Almond-blossom-like tint, and 
yielding enormous clusters of bloom. For pot 
culture the growers like this Rose above any 
other, save Crimsou Rambler. Flowering, a* 
it does, with Crimson Rambler, it makes a 
charming companion to that variety. We 
have in 

Trier a most valuable white Rambler, far 
superior to all others. Its blossoms are much 
like those of the dwarf Polyantha Katherine 
Zeimet. and they arc produced in enormous 
pyramidal hunches that will be most effective 
upon well-developed specimens. This blos¬ 
soms rather earlier than Crimson Rambler, 
but a little later than the older Thalia, which 
i-; fine when well established, although rather 
disappointing at first. By-the wav T the Per 
petual Thalia is a very good thing for a low 
hedge, and it is truly Perpetual. 

Philadelphia Rambler is to me rather 
disappointing in colour. It lacks the bril¬ 
liance outdoors which we aet under glass, but 
there is no denying the/be"SutY of itsjjlrf^ctly 
double-blossoms- 1 | J ^ I L_ 

Mrs. F. W. Flight has never gjufeh taken 


my fancy. It bears a grand truss of bloom, but 
the colour is not specially attractive, and I 
would much prefer Blush Rambler. 

Queen Alexandra is showing the need of 
greater judgment before gold medals are 
given to these garden Roses. It has been a 
most disappointing Rose, and very subject to 
mildew. The recklessness with which the 
gold medals of the Natioual Rose Society are 
given is becoming a matter of comment among 
Rose growers, and it would seem that there is 
need of a thoroughly impartial tribuual 
which could, if necessary, visit the homes of 
the novelties, and thus see their good and 
bad points. 

Electra is really good. It is one of the 
earliest, but not much earlier than Aglaia. 
These two run one another very close in 
popular favour. It is certain that Electra is 
the Rose that blossoms most freely at first, 
and it is one I should strongly recommend for 
planting as free bushes, a delightful way of 
growing them, which I am glad to see is be¬ 
coming very popular. The only points I 
would emphasise are to give them abundance 
of space, good soil, and spare the knife. 

Tea Rambler is a beautiful Rose of most 
charming tints and with lovely little blossoms. 

If we want some of the latest flowering 
Ramblers we must go to the old evergreen 
and Ayrshire section, and no Roses are more 
useful. They yield their blossom when the 
great glut of bloom is on, and the air is laden 
with their Myrrh-like fragrance. Felicite- 
Perpetuee, Flora, Myriauthes Renoncule, 
Bennet’s Seedling, Virginian Rambler, Mme. 
d’Arblay, and Ruga are splendid, and should 
be extensively planted to mingle with Crimson 
Rambler to tone down its garishness. 

Waltham Rambler, although last to men¬ 
tion of the multiflora section, is not. the least. 
It is a lovely single Rose, with Apple blossom- 
like clusters of a wondrous size. 

Then we have, perhaps, the most popular 
Ramblers of all in the Wichuraiana Roses, re 
presented by 

Dorothy Perkins.— This lovely Rose is 
uow coming out with me (July 16th), and is 
valuable for its later flowering qualities. By 
planting carefully the earliest, medium, and 
late Ramblers, our arches will be beautiful for 
a long period. 

Lady Gay is delightful, and The Farquhar 
is proving its worth. I cannot yet say much 
for 

Hiawatha outdoors, but it will probably at¬ 
tain as much, or even more, popularity than 
the Crimson Rambler. When someone com¬ 
pared Hiawatha to a glorified single Crimson 
Thorn he was not Far wrong. Its lovely 
long trails of bloom, brilliant colouring, 
golden stamens, and a wonderful persistency 
of blossom, will ensure it a lasting popularity. 

Rosa. 


GOLDEN ROSES. 

The number of really good golden Roses can 
almost be counted on one’s fingers, and yet 
novelties are so slow in coming. We often 
blame our raisers that they are keeping too 
much to one track, but all who are engaged 
in the pursuit of Rose-crossing know full well 
how easy it is to aim at some desired Rose, 
and how difficult, to obtain the same. We get 
pink colours galore of all shades, from the 
delicate blush to the deep rose-pink. We also 
obtain many apricot-tinted Roses, these 
having a shading of flesh and pink, but good 
golden Roses are slow to come. Why is it? 
Are we not raising from right sorts? Khali 
we never produce a dwarf-growing Marechal 
Niel with a perpetual blooming habit? Will 
it not be possible to so “ work ” upon such 
Roses as Billiard et Barrc, Le Prcgres, Gold- 
quelle, etc., that the numbers of golden Roses 
may be increased? Le Progres is a move in 
the right direction, and we thank M. Pernet- 
Ducher for it, and for so many other lovely 
Roses. Koleil d’Or was a marvellous aequisi 
tion, but somehow it does not catch on ” 
with the general public. This may be through 
faulty management. This Rose requires good 
pruning to get those fine rich orange-gold 
blossoms that have a fragrance of ripe 
Peaches. If we could but raise a hardy race 
with the colour of Georges Schwartz, what a 
glorious achievement it would be ! Certainly 


it seems to me these golden Iioscs are worth 
striving for, allowing the pink and blush 
colours to have a rest for a while. I see Mr. 
Woodall recommends in a contemporary a 
variety named M. A. Choutet as being a very 
fine yellow Rose. One can only hope it may 
he good for our climate. Mine. Constant 
Sou pert is also a splendid Rose, but not so 
golden as we desire. Billiard et Barre is 
Fine if caught right -that is, just about, half 
open. I believe using that grand climber 
Duchess d'Aucrstadt more, as a pollen parent 
will give ns sonic golden Roses of merit, 
which we have proof of in Billiard et Barre. 
Souvenir dc Pierre Netting is good, and if it 
were not marred by those faulty outer petals 
that are never pretty we should think this a 
beautiful Rose—in fact, we think this now, 
only it has its faults. Male. Hector Leuilliot 
is a beautiful orange gold, and it must remain 
one of our favourites for some time to come. 
Goldquelle is a really good colour, and the 
habit, not at all had, but there is something 
lacking. Prince Theodore Galitzine would 
he fine were it only a flower of more regular 
form. There is a variety called a Noisette, 
and named Marie Thcrcse Dubourg. This 
has a wonderful colour, but the variety has no 
constitution. Mons. Lacharnie’s Henricttc de 
Beauveau would be all right for colour, but 
it is one of the tenderest. Roses we have. I 
was always sorry to find that, few could grow 
Souvenir de Mme. Level. I believe it is a 
fact that some individuals succeed with this 
Rose. Have they any secret to its manage¬ 
ment? If so, I would ask them to impart it. 

I wonder if it will he possible working with 
the single yellow Austrian on the one side and 
yellowish Teas and Noisettes on the other, to 
obtain anything good? Doubtless, some have 
already struck out in this direction ; if so, I 
wish them every success. W. X. 


SOTES ASD REPLIES. 

Bose Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant under 
glass.— I have trained inside the roof of a cool 
greenhouse the Rose Mrs. W. J. Grant. It. began 
to flower in April, and has continued to do so ever 
since. In order to encourage it to flower well next, 
spring, the time of year when one requires Rose;; 
under glass, ought. I to remove the buds which are 
coming out now? Arc there any other steps I 
should take to promote flowering next year again, 
especially in March and April? A. B. IV 

[You will do well to encourage growth from 
now until September, and in order to do this 
remove all flower buds. Spread out the 
growths a little, if necessary, and keep the 
plant well syringed merning and evening. If 
you can allow the sun to shine upon the lower 
part of the plant, this would aid it in pro¬ 
ducing some fine young growths from the 
base. In September give as much air as pos¬ 
sible ; in fact, if the plant is in a pot you 
should turn it outdoors until end of October. 
Tie it up to the glass on the outside of the 
house, which would considerably help it to 
ripen its growths, a very essential detail to 
successful indoor and outdoor culture of 
Roses. Liquid-inniiure liny he given about 
once in ten days during the summer.] 

Rose PflBonia- -- What sort of a Rose is 
“ Pieonia?” Is it something like a I’teony, as its 
name implies? I liaxe seen quantities sold here at 
auction from Holland, and they have gone very 
cheaply, as no one seems to know anything about it, 
and I Van And no mention of it in nny Rose cata¬ 
logue. -ILI.X. 

[A Rose of this name was sent out by M. 
Laeharme in 1885. It is crimson in colour, 
with large Pteony-like petals. It is very 
doubtful whether the variety you have pur¬ 
chased at the auction rooms is the true 
variety or not. We have known Paul Neyron 
to be so named before now. If you expect to 
obtain Roses true to name from these conti¬ 
nental auction lots you will he sadly disap¬ 
pointed. Whilst there are some good bar¬ 
gains there are scores of disappointments, and 
you would do well to purchase from reliable 
home growers.] 

Summer pruning of Kybrid Sweet Briers. 

-1 would be much obliged if you would tell me 
whether if I remove the dead flowers from Hybrid 
Sweet Briers, they would have a second bloom, or 
whether it is better for the plants to allow the hips 
to form?—M. L. C. 

[If you do not specially care for the hips 
for decoration it would be’much better for the 
Briers lo cut them^lfy’force, as all trees. 
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shrubs, ami plants that produce seed are I 
much weakened thereby. Homo of the varie¬ 
ties of Hybrid Sweet, Briers blossom a second 
time, and the cutting off of the pods would 
much help the blossom in the autumn.J 

Taking Rose cuttings. I should be much 
obliged if you will tell me the best method of taking 
Rose-cut tings, both climbing and bush Roses? 1 have 
a cool pit that I could make use of.—G. P. O. 

[As you have a pit available you could not 
do better than put in some cuttings at once. 
You must endeavour to have the surface of 
the sand within 12 inches of the glass, so that 
if your pit is a deep one put in some rubbish 


main. Put the cuttings into water as you 
mako them, and when enough for a row stick 
them into the sand about \ \ inches apart. If 
the sand is watered first, and again when two 
or three rows are planted, the watering will 
make the cuttings firm enough. The rows 
should be about the same distanco apart i.e., 
1£ inches. The important point is to keep 
the foliage sprayed about every hour from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and for about two weeks, 
then less frequently. Y'ou will soon observe 
the buds or eyes start growing, and in 
about three or four weeks roots will bo formed. 
The glass should have a thin coating of whitc- 



Selenipe.lium grande. From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


to fill it up. Prepare the bed as follows: — 
Put in about 12 inches thick of fresh stable 
manure and tread this firmly. < >n to the 
manure put 4 inches or 5 inches of good loam 
or good garden soil, and on the soil place 
about 3 inches of silver sand. Press all fairly 
firm, and give a good watering. Now proceed 
to make the cuttings. Take from your plants 
shoots that have flowered, cut them 'into 
lengths of two buds, or with two leaf stalks. 
The bottom leaf stalk is allowed to remain, 
but the end leaf may b^piffched off. (JuLthe 
shoot with a'sharp: knibjwJ le\ be¬ 

neath, the bottom leaf sorts or at tirejioase of 

*1-- U..A T'V.rt l„ n f Jo 


wash, and if some oil is put in the whitewash 
it will not come off readily. As the cuttings 
grow, air may be gradually given, but for the 
first fortnight keep the frame quite close. 
The frame should ho in full sun if possible. 
The heat and moisture both contribute to the 
success of the operation. Allow the cuttings 
to remain here until next April, when you can 
bed them out in their permanent positions. 
When they are planted out each little plant 
should have fine soil put to its roots, and if 
the weather is at all cold shield with glazed 
boxes for a few days.] 

j Rose i Trau Karl Druschkl not opening.— 


picked this, morning, July 5th. Could you s;«y why it, 
has not opened properly, also why the petals are so 
stained and discoloured? The tree is growing in h 
( perhaps too warm) corner, formed by the angle of 
two high walls, facing south and cast, and only a 
few feet, away, the soil heavy, and not naturally 
dry. I have had some trouble with greenfly. It 
gets the sun up to three o’clock. J. L. 8. 

[This superb Rose, owing to its wonderfully 
pure white petals, exhibits every tiny blemish, 
and it is also frequently injured by thrips 
and heavy dew. If you shaded the blossoms 
with straw hats, or something similar, they 
would ho more perfect. The flower you sent 
had evidently had some rain or moisture upon 
its petals, and this had prevented it unfolding 
properly. Wo prefer to grow this Rose upon 
standards, the blooms are then morn easily 
shielded from harm. We do not think tho 
position a very had one, although we should 
prefer a less confined spot for this and similar 
Roses.] 

Roses reverting to Brier Cun you tell me the 

reason of several of my dwarf Roses reverting to 
Brier Cheshunt Hybrid, Helen Keller, General 
Jacqueminot, etc. ?— Carolink. 

[The Brier shoots you havo found upon 
your plants arc not a case of reversion but of 
suckers. Most Rose plants sold now are 
budded upon the Brier stock, and as these will 
send lip shoots from their roots if not sup¬ 
pressed it is this that has been responsible 
for the Brier shoots seen. \ r ou will do well 
to remove these Brier shoots at once, cutting 
them away as near to the roots as possible.] 


ORCHIDS. 

8ELENIPED1UM (CYPRIPEDIUM) 
GRANDE. 

This well known hybrid is intermediate be¬ 
tween the parents 8. longifolium (Roezli) and 
8. caudatum. It was raised by Mr. J. Seden 
in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery nearly thirty 
years ago, and when exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence in 1884 it was awarded a first-class cer¬ 
tificate. The plant is exceedingly vigorous 
and free growing, and very free-flowering, in 
which respect it resembles 8. longifolium, 
hut tho influence of the pollen parent (8. cau¬ 
datum) preponderates in the formation of tho 
flowers. The scapes frequently exceed a yard 
in length, and the flowers are among f he 
largest in tho Selenipedium hybrids. 1 he 
upper and lower sepals are yellowish white, 
with palo yellow-green veins, the petals often 
16 inches or 18 inches in length, rose-pink ex¬ 
cept tho broader portion, which is yellowish, 
with green veins, pouch greenish-yellow, 
toned with brown, tho enfolded lobes ivory- 
white, spotted with deep rose. Being a 
strong, robust-growing plant, it must have 
plenty of rooting space. It does not require so 
much drainage as other Orchids ; indeed,about, 
one-third tho depth of tho pot will bo amply 
j sufficient. Place a thin layer of fresh Moss 
over the crocks, so as to prevent the compost 
being washed down among the drainage. The 
collar of the plant should be just below tho 
! level of the rim of the pot, and the compost 
should consist of good fibrous loam, peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. A handful 
I or two of small crocks may be mixed with it to 
I keep tho whole porous. Pot moderately 
firmly, but not so hard as to prevent a free 
passage of water through the soil. This is 
very important, because stagnation in tho 
compost will soon cause the roots to decay, 
and the leaves to damp off at the base. The 
plant will thrive equally well either in the 
warm plant stove or Cattleya house. Choose 
a shady position, and well-rooted specimens 
will require abundance of water the whole 
year round. If through the hot summer 
mouths a slight dewing overhead with a fine 
syringe or sprayer is given the leaves will 
grow clean and strong. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” mag also l* 
had in two other forms, well atid strongly bound for 
library use or presentation in 1 vol., finely and 

strongly bound m sage greeyi half morocco ^Sls. nett. 

Slid, m iJ voUi.,\halfLbounk mge gteenmoroCco, tl*. nett. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The most important period in the cultivation 
of the Chrysanthemum in so far as regards 
blooms of high quality has now arrived. The 
period when buds are formed is always an 
anxious time for the grower, especially in 
cases where the blooms are wanted for exhibi¬ 
tion. The latter part of July invariably sees 
first one and then another plant developing 
buds, and as this is far too early to do any 
real good with them, the grower naturally be¬ 
comes anxious. In very few instances in¬ 
deed does the grower succeed with buds re¬ 
tained in July. Only in the case of some of 
the very latest kinds is it wise to retain buds 
in late July, and even in these instances we 
would prefer to have the buds formed during 
the first ten days in August. Buds retained 
so early as the period just referred to are apt 
to develop unkindly. They usually fail to 
swell gradually in the way that those retained 
later invariably do, and not seldom they have 
a hard centre. The grower should remember, 
however, that it would be a mistake to send 
plants of the late kinds on to the next run, as 
the next series of buds would appear at too 
late a date to be of real value to growers of 
exhibition blooms. "We should be disposed 
to treat the plants in the following manner : — 
In all cases where the crown buds are seen to 
be developing satisfactorily, just one of the 
side shoots surrounding them should be re 
moved. They should be left thus until it is 
seen that the remaining side shoots are check¬ 
ing the progress of the buds in each instance. 
Then remove one. or more of the side shoots 
so that the sap may be diverted into the bud 
and progress be again promoted. This 
method may be continued from time to time 
until the early days of August, when all 
shoots should be removed, and the bud be 
left alone at the apex of each shoot, which 
may then be described os “ retained.” Plants 
developing buds at this period may be re¬ 
tarded to some extent at least by following the 
system of culture just laid down here. 

As the sun attains great power at this 
period it is a good plan to afford shade to 
buds that are being dealt with just now. 
Some growers tie small muslin or paper-bags 
over the buds during spells of hot and dry 
weather, in this way saving many buds that 
might otherwise be lost. The attacks of ear¬ 
wigs are also prevented by the same means. 
A good syringing of the plants and buds in 
the late afternoon or early evening is a great 
advantage, and in very hot situations the 
plants should be syringed pretty frequently. 

The foregoing remarks apply especially to 
the late kinds. Now, as regards the mid¬ 
season or November flowering kinds, as well 
as the semi-early or October varieties, it 
would be a great mistake to retain buds of 
these kinds at the present time. Often buds 
of these varieties are developed quite freely 
in late July, and there is a great temptation 
to retain them. Pinch out the buds forth¬ 
with, and take up two of the best looking and 
strongest shoots that surround the bud. After 
a week or ten days, when these new shoots 
are seen to be growing away freely, pinch out 
or cut out the weaker of the two growths on 
each of the main stems, thus concentrating all 
the energies of the roots on the development 
of growth. In this way the grower may safely 
anticipate another series of buds before the 
end of August, and these, on well ripened 
wood of strong growth, invariably produce 
blooms of good size, beautiful colour, and 
proper form. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Boisterous winds and early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— We have already had a foretaste of 
what we may expect in the near future from 
strong or boisterous winds, and early Chrys¬ 
anthemums in the open border have suffered 
in consequence. These plants are now 
assuming such large proportions that, unless 
they are carefully staked and securely tied, 
we shall have to bemoan the loss |>f many 
valuable shoots. Asia rule^the winds 

gre experienced in tne-dhVly days wf August. 
We had a most unpleasant time m-xhe second 


week in July, almost a month earlier than 
usual, and unless we had devoted attention 
to staking and tying our plants immediately, 
we are confident many good branching 
rowths would have been lost. As it is we 
ave saved our plants, and they are now 
making very pretty, shapely bushes. Often, 
through want of a proper system of tying the 
plants, they are not only badly and insecurely 
tied, but they are also bunched up in such a 
manner that all idea of beauty seems to be de¬ 
stroyed. A simple method of tying is, first of 
all, to make a secure tie with stout raffia to 
the stake, and then to bring within a fairly 
tight loop-like tie the stout, main stem of the 
plant. This tie should be made rather low 
down to keep the plant steady, and should 
be followed by another one of a similar char¬ 
acter, just below where the plants send forth 
their branching lateral shoots. These latter 
will soon need to be taken in hand indi¬ 
vidually, as they are making rapid progress, 
and will need a tie to keep them from break¬ 
ing off.—A. R. H. 

Chrysanthemums—what to do with side 
8h00t8.— All types of the Chrysanthemum 
are growing very rapidly just now, and unless 
the plants are looked after they soon get out 
of hand. Chrysanthemums very soon get 
into a bad way if the side shoots are allowed 
to remain too long on the plants. Their re¬ 
moval is a very simple matter while they are 
young and brittle, as they may be rubbed out 
with the greatest ease in their early history. 
When left a week too long the growth becomes 
somewhat hardened, so that they must be cut 
out with a sharp knife to do the thing pro¬ 
perly. To rub them out when in this condi¬ 
tion would probably mean to tear the shoots, 
thus doing considerable harm to the plants, 
and this at a crucial period. By rubbing out 
the shoots while they are young and brittle no 
loss of energy occurs, and all the time one is 
building up a class of plants that are capable 
of evolving good plump buds and large and 
handsome flowers as a consequence. Keep 
the main stems of the plants tied out that 
they may reap the advantages of both sun and 
air. Decaying foliage should be picked off as 
soon as it is seen, and this should be burned. 
Keep the surface soil in the pots free from 
weeds. Small weeds will, in a short time, 
develop into large pieces that cannot be easily 
removed without damaging the roots of the 
plant. Surface roots are invaluable now that 
feeding is commencing.—W. Y. T. 

Summer quarters of exhibition Chrysan¬ 
themums. —Many growers are successful with 
their plants up to now, but it is from this 
time that the test of good culture should be 
manifest in the development of short-jointed, 
sturdy growths. Too often growers see their 
plants begin to lose ground at this season, and 
many are the conjectures for their so doing. 
One frequent cause of failure is that of crowd¬ 
ing the plants. Well-ripened growths are 
very important, and this ripening of the wood 
can only be brought about by allowing plenty 
of room for both sun and air to do their work. 
For this reason see that fully 1 foot to 
15 inches of space is left between the pots. It 
is quite a common practice, especially in 
small gardens, to stand the plants pot to pot, 
and in this way they are liable to fail. It 
were better, even at this time, to weed out 
the less promising plants in crowded collec¬ 
tions, that more air space may be provided 
for those that are likely to be of service later 
on. The crowding of plants also encourages 
insect pests and fungoid diseases.—A. R. H. 

Blaok-fly on Chrysanthemums.— I have 
never seen the black-fly so abundant on the 
Chrysanthemums as at the present time. As 
a rule, my plants have .been singularly free 
from this pest. I have repeatedly dusted the 
affected plants with Tobacco powder, but so 
far without in any degree lessening the evil. I 
have, therefore, decided to apply a very 
simple insecticide that has never yet failed me. 
This is a solution of soft soap, dissolved at the 
rate of two ounces to a gallon of water. By 
the aid of an Abol syringe, which has an in¬ 
verted nozzle, a fine spray-like application of 
the solution can be directed into any part of 
the plant. By its use the undersides of the 
leaves cap be as effectively treated as the 
upper surface, so that there is little chance of 


any of these undesirable insects escaping at¬ 
tention. The stems of the plants can be 
treated in like manner. It is important that 
no delay should take place in treating plants 
affected in the manner just described, as the 
plants are now making their. branching 
growths quite freely, and if permitted to go on 
any longer their progress will be arrested.— 


THE WINTER FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TION SOCIETY. 

The following rules were adopted at the 
general meeting of the society, on May 29th, 
1906: — 

(1) The society shall be called “ The Winter 
Flowering Carnation Society,” and shall have 
for its object the extension of the culture and 
the improvement of winter flowering Carna¬ 
tions. 

(a) By holding exhibitions annually. 

(b) By awarding certificates to meritorious and 

truly “ winter flowering M varieties. Such 
certificates to be awarded by practical and 
experienced growers only. 

( c ) By the collection and dissemination of in¬ 

formation likely to prove of interest and 
profit to the members, and of encouraging 
the extended growing of these flowers. 

(2) The membership to be open both to 
trade growers and amateurs. The minimum 
yearly subscription to be five shillings. Sub¬ 
scriptions become due on election, and after¬ 
wards on January 1st in each year. Any 
member whose subscription is more than 
twelve months in arrear shall, ipso facto , 
cease fo be a member. 

(3) The general management of the society 
to be vested in a committee consisting of a 
chairman, vice-chairman, and not less than 
eleven members— five to form a quorum. The 
hon. secretary and treasurer to be ex officio 
members of the committee. Six members of 
the committee shall retire annually, by rota¬ 
tion, but are eligible for re-election. The 
order of retiring for the first two years to be 
alphabetical, afterwards by seniority. 

(4) A general meeting shall be held 
annually, at such time and place as the com¬ 
mittee may determine, for the transaction of 
general business, the election of the officers 
and committee, and the presentation of a 
duly audited balance-sheet. No rule shall be 
altered, deleted, or added, except at the 
annual general meeting, or at an extraor¬ 
dinary general meeting, specially convened for 
the purpose. A requisition for such a meet¬ 
ing must be signed by at least fifteen mem¬ 
bers, and no business can be transacted except 
that specified in the requisition. 

(5) The committtee shall have the power to 
appoint a sub committee consisting of such 
members of the society as they may consider 
best qualified to act as floral committee, whose 
function shall be to consider the claims of 
now varieties submitted for recognition. Such 
floral committee shall be elected annually, 
and shall consist of five members—three to 
form a quorum. 

(6) The committee shall also appoint judges 
to officiate at all exhibitions. An exhibition 
shall be held between December 1st and 15th 
in each year. 

(7) The committee shall also formulate 
rules for judging, and draw up scale of points 
for that purpose, which shall be published in 
the schedule, and which will be rigidly ad¬ 
hered to, both by the judges and by the floral 
committee, in making their awards. The de¬ 
cision of the judges and of the floral com¬ 
mittee shall in all cases be final, except in 
cases of malpractice, or non-compliance with 
the rules in the schedule, not discovered till 
after the awards have been made. 

(8) The committee must in all cases give 
effect to the decisions arrived at, at the annual 
general meeting of the society. 


PflBony (Z. AT.).—You could plant either a Tree or 
a herbaceous Pseonia in the position. And there is 
no need for a special kind. You can select at will 
any colour you prefer. . These plants prefer very 
deep and rich soil, and early autumn is the best 
planting-time. Tulips, Narcissi, or Crocuses may be 
planted around in similar conditions, but we cannot 
advise the planting of any strong-growing subject in 
so small a space, l'seonies usually remain good in 
foliage till August, and formal successional flowering 
Lilium tigrinum could be planted freely around the 
clumps of Pa-onia, so that Its foliage would con¬ 
stitute a groundw'ork for the Lily named. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

SPIRAEAS FOR FORCING. 

A generation ago practically the only her¬ 
baceous Spiraea employed for forcing prema¬ 
turely into bloom was the well-known Spiraea 
japonica, which is still grown in thousands 
for the same purpose. Every autumn it is 


while the inflorescence is of a slight creamy 
tint, and less erect than in the older kind. It 
is a fine subject for greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory decoration, but cannot bo forced into 
bloom as early as S. japonica. When well ex¬ 
posed the roughened foliage is when young of 
a bronzy tint, which imparts a distinct feature 
to the plant, and contrasts markedly with 
the blossoms. 


S. japonica than the other, but it is altogether 
a larger growing plant. This was for many 
years, and still is, largely grown, but in 1899 
some new varieties of this section were ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. Van Waveren and Kruijff, 
Haarlem, Holland, and w r ere much admired. 
One of them, the variety Gladstone, herewith 
illustrated, has been gradually becoming more 
popular, and it is now largely grown for 



Spinea Gladstone. 


sent to this country in enormous quantities 
from Holland, and throughout the spring is 
very much in evidence in Covent Garden 
Market, flowering examples being from their 
cheapness often retailed by costermongers 
throughout the streets of London. This for 
many years held undisputed sway, till in 1884 
Spiraea astilboides Was^dislributed Iby Mr. 
William Bull, of Che^ea|(ark sot/iji^de its 
way in popular favour. This is ^TpogetTaer a 

i- —j —i — x xi_ci ^_: __ 


In 1891, a Spiraea was sent out by a Belgian 
nurseryman under the name of S. astilboides 
floribunda, which was said to have originated 
as an accidental hybrid between the two 
species just named. Certainly it is in general 
appearance about midway between the two, 
the leaflets being rougher and larger than 
those of S. japonica, and at the same time 
they are of a brighter green than in S. astil¬ 
boides, and do not become bronzed by expo- 

- rru_ :..fl--- *U„'- 


forcing. Tt forms a fine bold specimen, and 
is in every way a desirable form. 

Another much in the same way, though, 
perhaps not quite so desirable a kind, is the 
variety Washington. At present these two 
varieties are dearer than the other kinds, but 
they are gradually becoming cheaper. Fifteen 
years ago a Variety ; of Spiraea japonica was, 
under the name of compacta multiflora, given 
an a ward of merit by the Roys 1 Horticultural 
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forcing, and is by some preferred .to the 
common kind. The main features of this par¬ 
ticular variety are well expressed by its name, 
for it is very free flowering, and is altogether 
more compact in the flower clusters and their 
arrangement than S. japoniea itself. For 
forty years or so there has been in cultivation 
a plant bearing the name of Spirtea japoniea 
aureo reticulata, which, apart from the bright 
yellow veining of the leaf, has flowers iden¬ 
tical with those of S. conipacta multiflora, so 
that the last would appear to have originated 
from the variegated leaved kind. 

Other varieties of Spiraea well adapted for 
pot culture are that beautiful rosy form which 
created such a furore when shown two years 
ago at the Holland House Show, and Gerbe 
d’Argent, raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
whicYi is more often met with under its Eng¬ 
lish translation of Silver Sheaf. These last, 
however, are not available for hard forcing, 
but need to be allowed to gradually develop 
in a moderate temperature. Exception may 
be, perhaps, taken to including all or any oi 
these under the head of Spinea, but it has the 
advantage of being understood by all gar¬ 
deners, whereas botanists are by no means 
agreed whether they are Astilbes, Hoteias, or 
Spinens ; in fact, their nomenclature is in a 
terribly confused state. 

Culture.-- Given good clumps such as are 
sent, here from Holland, every crown of which 
contains a flower spike in embryo, the culture 
of Spirreas is an easy matter. They should 
as soon as possible nfter they are received be 
potted in some loamy compost, taking care 
that a good space is left at the top for water¬ 
ing. for when growing freely, and the flower- 
stems developing, Spineas need copious sup¬ 
plies of water. After potting the plants may 
be stood out-of-doors in a sheltered spot, keep¬ 
ing them supplied with water. This will 
cause them to root freely, a great advantage 
in the case of Spirreas intended for flowering 
under glass, as unless they are well rooted 
before taking them into the forcing house, the 
results are not likely to prove satisfactory. 
The after-treatment of forced Hpirfeaif is a 
subject concerning which enquiries are often 
made, and on this point it will be as well to 
point out that it is useless to attempt to force 
them the second year. The better way is 
after the flowers are past to protect them till 
the frosts are over, and then plant, them out 
in a well dug and manured piece of ground; 
if in a fairly moist spot so much the better, if 
not they must be artificially watered in dry 
weather. Should the plants do well they 
niav be lifted the second year for forcing. 

X. 

NOTES ANI) REPLIES . 

Young Cyclamens- My young bulbs of 
Cyclamens have just been repotted. Where should 
they be now left -outside, in a cold frame, or in the 
Tomato-house?—B ungllr. 

[The young Cyclamens will do far better 
during the summer in a cold frame than in 
the Tomato-house. It will be in their favour 
if the frame is so situated that it is shaded 
from the sun during the hottest part of the 
day, but not too much darkened by neigh¬ 
bouring walls or overhanging trees. A fairly 
moist atmosphere is very favourable to 
Cyclamens, hence they are greatly benefited 
by an occasional dewing with the syringe, 
especially at the close of a hot day.] 

Azaleas. —A few weeks ago there appeared 
in Gardening Illustrated an answer to a 
question raised by a correspondent as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of his Azaleas, and 
just at this time of the year, when many plants 
have been turned out-of-doors for the summer, 
it is well to remind those who have these 
most attractive spring flowering plants under 
their care of the danger they incur by allow¬ 
ing them to get dry at the roots, one of the 
t hief causes of their not blooming. When it 
is remembered that Azaleas are potted in 
peat, which of itself is close and retentive, it 
will readily be understood how anything but a 
good soaking of water will do for them. The 
amount of water that would be sufficient for a 
Pelargonium will not be enough for an 
Azalea. It takes a good deal of water to 
reach the roots of an Azalea after they have 
stood in [the sun a daj{ and the jdakijs, #ill 
benefit by a syringing ^■feV'tfmes a%e^-— 
Townsman. *-■ 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE PEAR-MIDGE (DIPLOSIS PYRI 
VORA). 

The Pear-midge causes serious losses in Pear 
orchards by its attacks on the young fruit. 
Some Pear growers, seeing the young Pears 
falling fast in June when they are about the 
size of marbles, used to think that this result 
was due to an unhealthy condition of the 
tree, or to influences of the weather, but they 
now recognise that it is more often due to the 
insidious attack of the tiny Pear-midge, the 
presence of which is far more common than is 
usually believed. It would appear that early 
Pears, and those that blossom early, are 
most liable to infestation by this insect. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien is notoriously subject 
to it, and in America, where the Pear-midge 
is very prevalent and most, destructive, the 
Bartlett Pear (identical with Williams’ Bon 
Chretien) and the Lawrence are the varieties 
chiefly attacked. Beurre de rAssomption, 
earlier than Williams’ Bon Chretien, is also 
frequently ' seriously affected. Pitrnaston 
Duchesse, Marie Louise, Jargonelle, Souvenir 
du Congres, all early, and like the Bon 
Chretien in many respects, are also especially 
liable to be infested. Infestation has been 
noticed on later Pears, as Josephine de 
Malines and Catillac, but in a much less de¬ 
gree than on earlier varieties. Professor 
Riley, writing in 1885, considered that the in¬ 
sect had been imported from Europe, as until 
it was found in 1880 upon a certain farm near 
Meriden, in Connecticut, no insect, of similar 
habits was found in the United States. 

This is probably the same insect as that 
termed Ceeidomyia nigra bv Meigen. Schmid 
berger first described the habits of this insect 
in 1831. He says: “The species of gall- 
midges found by me in the Pears are evidently 
the Ceeidomyia nigra, because the description 
which Meigen gives of tne black gall midge 
completely agrees with this. I retain Meigen’s 
name, and call it the black gall-midge.” 
Riley, however, suggested that the name of 
Diplosis pyrivora would be suitable, and this 
has been adopted by entomologists, as it is 
not certain that Meigen’s species is the same. 

It is not known how long the Pear midge 
has been at wyrk in this country. It was first 
mentioned more than twenty-live years ago, 
and there is every reason to believe that it 
had been present here long before this, for its 
action upon Pears, closely resembling, as it 
does, that of weather and other natural 
causes, might, easily have been mistaken for 
these, especially as there were then compara¬ 
tively few trained observers. It is certainly 
on the increase in many parts of the country, 
causing a heavy annual loss, and unless 
cheeked will cripple the cultivation of this 
fruit. 

Life history. The fly is nearly one-tenth 
of an inch long, with an expanse of wings of 
nearly one fifth of an inch. Its slender body 
is blackish-grey to black in colour, with pale 
yellowish and white hairs; its antennae, with 
twenty-six joints in the male, are dark 
brown and very long ; its legs are also very 
long, and yellowish brown. The wings are 
grey with dusky hairs, and a few dull yellow¬ 
ish ones at the base. The female is slightly 
longer than the male, having antennae with 
fourteen joints, and an exceedingly long ovi¬ 
positor for the purpose of depositing her eggB 
in the calyces of the blossoms of the Pears. 
In colour the female is dusky grey, always 
paler than the male. The perfect midge ap¬ 
pears in April, about the time the blossoms 
commence to show signs of the white petals, 
and continues on the wing until about the 
second week in May. The e^xact time varies 
from year to year and in different localities 
to some slight extent. The females lay their 
eggs both in the unopened and expanded blos¬ 
soms by means of the long egg-tube. When 
the blossom is unopened they pierce the 
petals and deposit the eggs on the anthers, 
usually in little heaps. When the blossoms 
are expanded they push the egg-tube deep into 
the pistil or ovary. The eggs are longish 
and transparent white; and as many as 
fifteen to twenty may be laid in a single flower. 
In from four to six days the eggs natch and 
the young maggots make their way into the 


developing fruit. The larvae are footless, 
yellowish-white in colour, and are composed 
of fourteen segments, with a brown head, 
bearing two nipple-like, two-jointed antennae ; 
on the underside near the head eud is a long 
brown process slightly furcate at the tip—the 
anchor process or breast bone. When mature 
the larvae reach one-seventh to one-sixth of 
an inch in length. By the first week in June 
some of the maggots are fully grown, and 
commence to leave the fruit; the majority 
seem to be mature by the end of the second 
week, but stragglers remain on until the end 
of the third week. Some are, however, un¬ 
able to escape owing to the Pears not split¬ 
ting or decaying so rapidly, and thus remain 
on the trees longer. The majority of the 
maggots leave the Pears, either by a cleft on 
the fruit or by some decayed patch. The fruit 
may or may not fall with the maggots in it; 
as a rule, the larvae escape when the Pears are 
on the trees, hut some correspondents men¬ 
tion the ground being covered with small fruit 
laden with midge larva’. The maggots, iu 
common with others of the genus Diplosis, 
have the power of skipping. When they leave 
the fruit on the trees they move to the outer 
surface, bend their bodies, and make a spring 
on to the ground. At times this jumping 
habit is very marked. As many as forty larva? 
have been counted in a single Pear, but fifteen 
to twenty seem to be about the normal 
number. On reaching the ground the larvm 
bury themselves under the soil, usually about 
an inch and a-half from the surface. Pro¬ 
fessor Lintner observed them lo go as deep as 
two and a half inches in America. At the end 
of about two weeks they have completed little 
papery cocoons of a dirty creamy silk, which 
become more or less covered with fine grains 
’of earth. The cocoons are one-tenth of an 
inch long. Many of the maggots may remain 
as such until the end of winter and pupate in 
the early spring ; others seem to pupate in a 
few weeks after entering the soil. If the 
larva? cannot escape from the Pear, as some¬ 
times happens, they remain in it (as larvae) for 
some time, until it decays on the ground. 
When the larvie first attack the fruitlets their 
presence cannot be detected : later they form 
small dark tunnels, and by degrees they 
hollow out all the Pear, which becomes inter¬ 
nally a blackened mass of pulp and excreta. 
The pupa is about one tenth of an inch in 
length, black above, and yellowish-brown 
beneath. 

Appearance of infested fruit.— About 
two weeks after the attack has commenced the 
fruitlets begiu to swell abnormally. The 
diseased fruit always grows much more 
rapidly than the sound. By degrees the 
fruitlets become deformed, some rounded, 
others bulge out at the sides and become much 
distorted. On cutting them open they will be 
found to contain the larva*. Internal exami¬ 
nation should always be made, as sometimes 
Pears become deformed from other causes. 

Preventive measures.— In gardens the 
best remedy is hand-picking where dwarf 
trees are attacked, but in large orchards this 
is not possible. Mr. Fletcher, entomologist 
to the Canadian Government, has suggested 
that when trees are persistently badly at¬ 
tacked and the fruit not likely to come to 
maturity, a heavy spraying with arsenites or 
sulphate of copper should be given so as to 
kill the fruit; the larvae would thus all be 
starved to death by having their food de¬ 
stroyed. Skimming off two inches of the sur¬ 
face soil beneath the trees in winter aud burn¬ 
ing it, replacing it afterwards as is done in 
Gooseberry saw-fly attack, would be sure to do 
ood, but on a large scale probably could not 
e carried out. Certainly it is advisable to 
cultivate the ground beneath the trees, in¬ 
stead of having the land under grass. At 
present no detailed experiments have been 
carried out with spraying, but it is possible 
that by spraying with paraffin emulsion as 
soon u’s the blossoms show the first white 
petals, and at the same time giving the ground 
a good drenching with the emulsion beneath 
the trees, the pest might be deterred from egg 
laying and many killed in the soil. This 
would have to fee done at the time when the 
flies are appearing from the soil. The emul¬ 
sion for the ground should, 6f course, be 
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stronger than that applied to the tree. The 
use of kainit has proved serviceable in 
America. Dr. Smith, who has made careful 
experiments with the Pear-midge, has found 
that kainit spread under the trees has been 
most effectual in killing the larvae. Ho re¬ 
commends that the ground under the trees 
should be dressed with kainit at the rate of a 
ton to the acre, and mentions an instance of 
an orchard so treated having practically 
escaped infestation, while in on adjoining j 
orchard not treated he failed to find a single i 
fruitlet not containing larvae. In New ! 
Brunswick kainit has also been used with suc¬ 
cess in orchards at the rate of half a ton to 
the acre. In Great Britain some experiments 
(“Journal S.E. Agri. Coll.,” No. 7, p. 27) have 
shown that kainit at the rate of 5 cwt. to tho 
acre killed the larvae if applied just about tho 
time the larvae fall from the fruit, though a 
Herefordshire grower who employed this 
method in his orchards got negative results. 
It is certainly advisable for growers to give 


spraying the trees with a solution of soft-soap, 
which can be made by dissolving fi lb. to 
10 lb. of soft soap in 100 gals, of soft water. 
(Quassia extract may also be added. The 
Quassia chips are boiled, and tho extract 
added to the soft soap solution. You will re¬ 
quire from 6 lb. to 8 lb. of Quassia chips to 
every 100 gals, of water, or you can buy the 
Quassia extract ready made. As aphides in¬ 
crease so fast, the great point is to attack 
them with such washes as the above as soon 
as they appear on the plants.] 

Asters failing I am send in*' some Aster 
plants, and would be greatly obliged if you could 
give me information about them. A fortnight ago 
they were healthy plants, and every day since they 
have dwindled, and 1 cannot find from what cause. 

I have set traps of Cabbage leaves and Potatoes, 
ete., hut have failed to find either grub or slug. J 
would he glad of any advice as to treatment?— ! 
A. H. 

[Your Asters have been attacked by 
fungus, for which, unfortunately, there is no 
I remedy. The only possible preventive is to 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE PiEONIES. 

The Moutati is a true wild shrub, indigenous 
to the northern provinces of Ho Nan and 
Nan Kin, where it inhabits mountain regions 
and whence it was brought to Canton. For 
Chinese gardeners have long occupied them¬ 
selves in raising new varieties, and fifty years 
ago Anderson asserted that they possessed no 
fewer than 250 distinct sorts representing all 
the colours which Paeonies are capable of pro¬ 
ducing. They have crimsons of every shade 
to nearly black, whites, yellows, purples, 
roses, and even blues. These are said to be 
all self-coloured, for tho Chinese reject varie¬ 
gated flowers. In 1794 a second variety was 
introduced by a Mr. Greville; this was 
named Rosea, the flowers being of a deep 
rose pink colour, while those of Sir Joseph 
Rank’s plant were blush-pink and double. In 
1806 a third variety was introduced, and this, 



Trce-Pwony Triomphe de Flandres (syn. Triomphe de Vandenuacleu). 


kainit a fair trial at the rate of half a toil to 
the acre, a quantity that may be safely used, 
where the orchards are down with Grass or 
not cultivated with Strawberries or vege¬ 
tables. To be successful the kainit must be 
spread very evenly, and be applied just before 
or when the larvae are falling, as it lias the 
greatest effect on the larvre before they be¬ 
come enshrouded in their silken cocoons. 
Gas lime has been used, but is not successful; 
its coarse nature enables many of the grubs to 
escape its effects, but possibly, if finely pow¬ 
dered and spread evenly, it might have a 
similar effect to kainit. -Leaflet of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aphides on Apple-tree—I enclose, as desired, 
a specimen of the foliage of the Apple-trees, which 
throughout my orchard are infected by blight. This 
is the first time anything of the sort has appeared. 
Potatoes are grown between the trees. I should 
be very grateful to be told /R'Ttnt the blight i| and 
the cure?-fe:ft it :,^ i I I J I 

[Your Apple-tTbes ‘ jttaJieldLby 

aphides, which can easily be destroyed by 


syringe with sulphur. Take a double handful 
of this, and mix gradually with water into a 
paste. This will be sufficient for 3 gals, of 
water, which should be boiling, or nearly so, 
when the sulphur is being mixed. Dissolve 
two large tablespoonfuls of soft-soap, mix all 
together, and syringe the plants at the base, 
more particularly early in the afternoon.] 

Caterpillars on Rose leaves - As ;i constant 
reader of your interesting paper, I should be very 
glad if you would tell me what is the matter with 
the enclosed Rose-leaves? I have had a large 
garden for many years, but have never before seen 
this curious tracery on the leaves of the Roses, and 
cannot detect any insect cn them. The caterpillar, 
which cuts a piece off the leaf and rolls round in it, 
is also new I have about fifty Rose-trees, aud the 
greater number are affected —Worried. 

[“ The curious traceyy ” on the leaves of 
your Roses is caused by the caterpillars of a 
small moth, one of the Tineina, probably Nep- 
ticula anomalella, but without seeing the 
moth I cannot say for certain. The little 
caterpillars feed on the inner substance of the 
leaves, making the long galleries between the 
two skins.—G. S. S.] 


because its flowers were single, is considered 
to be the wild plant. The late Robert For¬ 
tune, the Chinese traveller, introduced 
several varieties of Trec-Paeonies, and most 
of these are in gardens at the present day. 

The selection of the best spot in the open 
garden for the Tree-Paoony is more important 
than any subsequent attention which it re¬ 
quires. It must have an open spot away from 
the shade or shelter of trees ; but, if possible, 
it should be sheltered from north and east 
winds, which prevail in spring, about the time 
when the plant is pushing out its new 
growths. It should be the aim of the culti¬ 
vator to retard the growth as much as he can, 
and if the locality is naturally warm the Tree- 
Paeony will require particular attention, 
otherwise a frost in April will destroy both 
growth and bloom. It is tho practice in 
some places to protect the plants by a 
movable glass light, or hv fitting up around 
them a temporary framework on which are 
placed muslin, canyij*,ibfj ©ther thin protect¬ 
ing material .dimng tha most .critical time— 
that is/fr'om the time when uM young shoots 
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begin to start till all fear of frosts is over. If 
a plant is overtaken by frost, without protec¬ 
tion, then the best thing to do is to screen it 
at once from the morning sun, so that the 
plant may thaw gradually. In some districts 
no protection is necessary, and this is the 
case principally in upland gardens, which are 
colder than those in the valleys, and, there¬ 
fore, vegetation does not start so early. In 
old days all manner of devices was resorted 
to in order to tide the plants Bafely over our 
treacherous springs, for it was found that 
scarcely any amount of cold during the dead 
of winter harmed them. In many parts of 
the country, indeed, they came unscathed 
through tho terrible winter of 1837-1838. 
Borne bygone Pteony fanciers used to plant on 
the north side of hills, so as to retard growth, 
but such situations had a counteracting effect, 
inasmuch as the young wood did not ripen, 
through want of sufficient sunshine. As to 
position, it is generally admitted that 
Pieonies look best when isolated on a lawn, 
not far away from a shrubbery cr a group of 
some sort, but so situated that they appear 
to have some connection with one or the 
other, as the case may be. 

The Tree-Paeony may be forced into flower 
in early spring with very little trouble, but in 
order to get good blooms the forcing must be 
gentle. The plants set aside for forcing 
should be strong and well rooled, and the 
shoots should be well ripened. They will, of 
course, be in pots and in cold frames. About 
the latter part of January or the beginning of 
February a few plants should be taken into a 
house slightly heated ; for a week or so they 
will require no attention, as the buds will be 
dormant, but as soon as the latter begin to 
show signs of swelling care must be taken that 
the plants do not suffer from drought. At 
this stage they may be taken to a house where 
the mean temperature ranges from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., and in this atmosphere the buds 
will swell quickly and the shoots lengthen, 
until about the end of February or early in 
March they will be showing bloom. During 
this slight forcing period the plants should be 
syringed daily if the atmosphere feels dry, 
but when in bloom a dry atmosphere is best 
in order to preserve the flowering period as 
long as possible, which, in a cool conserva¬ 
tory, will extend over several weeks. 

Tree-Paeonies make noble vase ornaments 
for rooms; a fair-sized plant will carry from 
six to a dozen blooms and buds. All the sorts 
may be forced equally well, but those which 
have the brightest or the most delicate 
colours are the best. TJae best soil for Tree- 
Paeonies is a free loam enriched by manure. 
It is most important to plant well at the out 
set, for no plant resents root interference 
when once established so much as the Tree- 
Paeony, and that is why it is so difficult to 
transplant it without ill effects. After fixing 
on a spot for planting it out permanently, a 
hole should be dug quite 4 feet wide and a 
yard in depth, removing all the soil if not a 
ood loam. Put a good layer of rubble at the 
ottom for drainage, and then, with a layer of 
turfy sods on the top of this, put in the soil ; 
after a week’s interval so as to allow the 
latter to settle, plant your Paeony. The best 
time for planting is in the autumn, during 
September or October. Nursery plauts are 
kept in pots, and at planting time the roots 
should be disentangled and spread out. Being 
of slow growth, Tree-Paeonies require no 
pruning, except removing dead shoots. The 
finest specimens iu this country at the pre 
sent time are from 6 feet to 8 feet high, and 
as much in diameter, but these plants are 
very old, some of them having been planted 
thirty or forty years ago. Specimens such as 
these have been known to bear as many as 300 
flowers in one season. 

Propagation. -The usual and best mode 
of increasing Tree Pteonies is by grafting 
them on the fleshy roots of the herbaceous 
kinds, but they may be also raised from seed 
or multiplied by division of the root, by 
layers, by cuttings, and by budding. In 
grafting scions on roots, P. albiflora and 
hybrids from it are preferred, because they 
do not throw up suckers in the way in which 
the common P. officinalis and others do. 
Layering is another (tmnl|"^p y . 't^lifftating 
Moutaris, If the prHroiV^yearJ^hdbts are 


tongued and pegged down firmly in autumn 
they will throw out roots the first year from 
each bud, and during the second year after 
layering may be safely removed from the stool. 
Propagation by budding and cuttings is also 
carried out, but it is found that plants raised 
from cuttings remain in a weak state for 
several years. Dividing the roots for increase 
of stock may be done at any time during 
autumn, care being taken that each division 
carries a few fibrous roots. Seedling raising 
is not much practised in this country, because 
it is seldom that seeds are ripened, but in 
France, where the climate is more suitable 
for seed-ripening, seedlings are raised with 
the view of obtaining new varieties. It is an 
interesting, though slow, process; the seeds 
take twelve or eighteen months to germinate, 
and the seedlings flower when from five to 
seven years of age. 


MOWING TENNIS LAWNS. 

Wiiat is the minimum of attention in the nay of 
mowing that a well-used tennis-ground should ie- 
ceive? The ground iu question has three courts, 
and 100 small people are at liberty to use it, 
perhaps forty of them use it freely from the 
middle of April to the middle of September. 
There are now many bare and uneven patches 
though much new turf was laid in the autumn. We 
have rarely top-dressed the ground in the autumn. 
This year I propose to see that it has a dressing 
of line soil or road scrapings. If seed were sown 
after this dressing in in id-September would there he 
any prospect of benefit? If end of July sowing 
would he much u ore promising of benefit it could be 
managed by closing the club. —1$. W. 

[Tennis-courts should be mown at least once 
a week, but there are occasions, such as when 
the Grass grows fast in the spring months, 
when it becomes imperative to mow them 
twice in that period—that is, if the courts are 
to be kept in first-rate playing order. For 
ordinary purposes, and seeing that the courts 
are used by the number of persons you men¬ 
tion -which would tend to wear the surface 
down somewhat- we think that a mowing onoe 
a week should suffice. Your idea of affording 
a top dressing to the turf in the autuwu is a 
good one, and the time you mention—mid- 
September- will he quite early enough to 
apply it, so that the courts will remain avail¬ 
able till then. Before applying the top-dress¬ 
ing be careful to have all inequalities levelled 
up, and with regard to the bare patches, if 
you are unable to obtain fresh turf to make 
them good with, wc advise you to sow them 
down with Grass-seeds at the time you top- 
dress the other portions. You would obtain a 
fine sward from this autumn sowing by spring¬ 
time, and such as would stand any amount of 
trampling upon, and on the whole* unless you 
can procure really good turf, this would, 
perhaps, bo your wisest course to adopt. It 
would also be a good plan to free the courts 
of all weedy growths before top dressing 
them, and then the vacant spaces will become 
grassed over ere winter is past. Suitable 
material for top-dressing with should consist 
principally of loam, to \vhich may be added a 
fair proportion of old well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mould, burnt refuse, and the road scrapings 
you mention. If you are troubled with Moss 
you should add freshly-slaked lime to the 
above ingredients iu the proportion of half a 
cart load to five loads of soil. Mix all thor¬ 
oughly together, and then pass it through a 
] inch sieve to free it of all foreign matter, 
when the sooner it is applied to*the turf the 
better. Distribute the soil as evenly as pos¬ 
sible all over the surface, and from $ inch to 
an inch iu thickness, and follow this up with 
a good brushing with Birch brooms, which 
will work the soil well down into the roots of 
the Grass. You can then leave the courts 
alone till February or the beginning of March 
next, when a specially prepared lawn manure 
may he applied to stimulate growth if the 
Grass is in poor condition, after which repeat 
the sweeping, and follow’ this up by rolling 
first up and down the courts and then in the 
opposite direction. You would, of course, 
omit brushing the portions where you sow 
the Grass seech, but include them in the roll 
ing. Rolling should be done frequently from 
the time named until the Grass is ready for 
mowing, by which time you should have a 
good firm surface capable of withstanding any 
amount of wear and tear. The lawn manure 
you can obtain from any seedsman, and when 


ordering the Grass-seeds make a stipulation 
that Clover-seeds are to be excluded, because 
Clover turns black if subjected to much 
trampling, and it also stains the balls.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Yucca gloriosa blooming.— ran you Ml n-e at 

what intervals the Yucca gloriosa bio •nui»? There 
is one coming into bloom in one of our local parks. 
It has been ill the park from its making-nearly 
thirty years ago. This is the first time the plant 
has had a bloom. It has a spike now 4 feet high.— 
James Taylor, Eccla. 

[Yucca gloriosa will take from ten to twenty 
years to reach flowering size from seed, hut 
after that it may reasonably be expected to 
bloom at intervals of three or four years, 
occasionally oftener.] 

The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperials) not 
blooming.— I would be glad of advice about some 
Crown Imperials, which were planted in J904, and 
flowered well lest year. This spring, though they 
made strong shoots, they did not flower at all. 
Would it be advisable to lift the bulbs?—M. L. C. 

[Evidently vour soit is too poor. The. 
Crow’ll Imperial delights in deep, loamy soil, 
well enriched with rotten manure. It should 
be left undisturbed for several years. We 
should advise you to lift the bulbs in the 
autumn, have the ground deeply trenched, 
adding at the same time plenty of rotten 
manure, and replant at once.] 

Tufted Raney Mies Gertrude Jekyll. This 
new Violetta was exhibited at the Temple 
Show, and was much admired by all who saw 
it. It is pleasing to note the advance in these 
charming miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies, 
and those who value plants with a sturdy con¬ 
stitution and true tufted habit should acquire 
stock of the better forms. In the present in¬ 
stance the blooms are almost circular in 
shape, of good substance, and the plant 
flowers moat profusely. The colour is rich 
yellow on the lower petals, and a pleasing 
primrose on the upper ones. Unlike the 
majority, this Violetta comes into flower 
quite early in the season, and blossoms con¬ 
tinuously right into the autumn. For the 
rock garden this new kind has a special 
value. 

Coat'8 Rue (Galegas). The Goat’s Rue 
(Galega officinalis) and its white form are 
most desirable plants to have in a border of 
hardy flowers, because the blossoms are not 
only very beautiful but are nice for cutting, 
and the Pea-like foliage is not the least in¬ 
teresting thing about them. Easy to grow and 
propagated freely by division, Goat’s Rue will 
do well in almost any garden if given a sunny 
position, and little pieces or clumps planted 
in the autumn or early spring soon make nice 
sized specimens. Although Galegas are very 
hardy, and will stand frost, I have noticed 
that in a cold and sunless border clumps 
sometimes die off in spring. The white form 
is popular witli many, and this is not sur¬ 
prising when it is borne in mind how pretty 
the flowers are for cutting and arranging in 
vases.— Townsman. 

Summer edgings to borders. -Sometimes 
it is seen that plants rather insignificant in 
themselves at any other time hurst into 
beauty and arrest attention when they bloom. 
Such are tho dwarf Campanulas like C. car- 
patica and the common white Pink, that, as I 
write, is a mass of bloom in my own garden, 
filling the air with fragrance. For a per¬ 
petual edging to borders I rather think that 
the Pinks are too often overlooked, but few 
things repay one better. They strike very 
readily from cuttings after the plants have 
done blooming, especially if they are dibbled 
Firmly into sandy soil. Another plant well 
adapted for edgings to walks and beds is the 
Forget-me-not, too little used. This, too. if 
sown now will furnish plants for blooming 
another year, and this also sheds its seeds so 
that wherever there are old plants one may 
find seedlings at this time of the year. 
Woodbastwick. 

Potting Asters. -Plant., that were left in boxes 
and seed-beds, through being too small for planting- 
out, may be turned to good account if potted up 
now, u«ing a good compost in which a little rotted 
dung forms a part. Asters make most desirable 
plants for window-boxes and vases, and come in 
most useful in-idarly autumn when some things are 
showing signs of declining. After potting, they mav, 
to save trouble in watering, be plunged in the 
borders.—T ownsman. 
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NARCISSUS QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
Without a doubt this is one of the most re 
markable Daffodils ever introduced to culti¬ 
vation, and for its introduction we are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Peter Barr, who discovered it 
during his rambles in Spain in search of wild 
species. Queen of Spain belongs to the 
Jchnstoni set, having the strongly reflexing 
perianth segments and long, nearly cylin¬ 
drical tube as marked characteristics of a 
race whose origin is presumed to be a 
trumpet Ajax kind, crossed with triandrus. 
The group has become an exceedingly popular 
one, and the influence of the earlier types 
has been seen now some time in such lovely., 
flowers as Dorothy Kingsmill, Early Grey, 
Eleanor Berkeley, and others. The true ' 


Narcissus Queen of Spain. 


bearing of the flow’er is so well portrayed in 
the picture that all that is needed is a word 
of commendation for so faithfully adhering 
to the natural inclination of the flower. The 
plant is not more than 12 inches high, as a 
rule, and the only word of warning necessary 
to its successful cultivation is to avoid rich 
soils. In Grass land the plant grows quite 
freely, and in deep pasture soil may be intro¬ 
duced with advantage. In turfy loam and the 
cooler positions of the rock garden this fine 
form may be made quite a feature. E. J. 


Index to Volume XXVII.-The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, JsrW.) and lndexf(3d., 
post free, 31^,) fpr Volupie MXV 
and may be had of all newr * 
lisher. post free, 2s. for tlu* two. 


leave; if stopped much closer hack, wood- 
buds would push out at the base instead of 
forming fruit* buds, which midsummer 
pruning, if carried out as stated above, does 
much to effect. This timely removal of un¬ 
tidy growths carries away with it much insect 
life, which should be burned out of the way. 
The walls present a much neater appearance 
after it is finished, and all extension shoots 
should be nailed or tied in, ns the case may 
require. Naturally trees trained to walls, or 
even trellises and fences, usually make many 
more superfluous shoots than do those left to 
grow as you think best., therefore these are 
the first to receive attention, bushes and pyra¬ 
mids coming last. Trees carrying full crops 
need but little pruning on many soils, this 
reminding the cultivator that the said tree is 
too heavily laden, and thinning of the fruit 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

The beginning of July is none too early to un¬ 
dertake this work ; in fact, in most seasons 
all the wall trees under my charge have been 
finished quite by the end of June, while, of 
course, Apricots had been pinched some four 
or fivo weeks previous. By cutting away 
superfluous shoots, such as are found on Pears 
and Plums, also Cherries, light, sun, and air, 
all aids to the formation of fruit spurs, 
as well as the ripening of this season’s fruit, 
can reach the trees. By no means adopt 
close pruning during summer, 4 inches 
being a suitable length of new wood to 


ought to be done. Established trees in an 
orchard as standards do not claim the like 
attention ; if they did it is doubtful whether 
it would be given. They do not grow r so 
strongly as trees in the garden, and usually 
fruit much better. E.4ivr Devon. 


PACKING TENDER FRUITS. 


A question that wil-l now concern many 
readers is the packing of soft fruits. Though 
not desiring to be critical in the matter of 
fruit packing, I may he allowed to differ 
from “ C.,” page 237, in some of the details 
which he advises and practises. It is quite 
true that in this, as in other matters of de¬ 
tail, there are many varying means of carry¬ 
ing out such work, and what one often 
has to do is to adapt himself to local 
circumstances and available means. 
Very few who have fruit packing to 
do, I find, adopt exactly the same 
principles of detail. I observe “ C.” 
in his remarks objects to the use of 
cotton wool, and advises dry Grass 
from the mowing machine as being 
better. Just the opposite opinion 
would be held by many. Dry Grass 
I have a recollection of using in by¬ 
gone days, but I should not use it 
now. Dry Moss, too, is another 
material I am not by any means par¬ 
tial to, for the simple reason that it 
needs a lot of preparation to make it 
clean and free from grit. 

Since the introduction of wood wool 
the packing of fruit has been revolu¬ 
tionised, and I might also add sim¬ 
plified, and there is no gainsaying its 
popularity. Much as “ C.,” however, 
dislikes cotton wool, this material, 
carefully used, is very easily adapted 
to good sound packing. No practical 
packer attempts to use it alone, but 
an ample use of soft tissue paper 
renders the wool quite admissible. I 
have, however, recollections of pack¬ 
ing being done by the novice where 
fruit has been simply coated with this 
material, which spoiled its appear¬ 
ance. Unless each fruit is carefully 
secured in tissue paper I agree with 
your correspondent that it is far 
better to avoid it altogether. There 
is no doubt that much good fruit gets 
damaged in transit through nervous¬ 
ness in making everything tight and 
secure. Fruit cannot in reason be too 
firmly packed, but for long journeys 
an over-ripe state is almost sure to 
give rise to complaint, especially in 
the case of such fruits as Peaches, 
Figs, Nectarines, or Apricots. A 
good bottom lining of the boxes is im¬ 
perative, for without this provision 
ripe fruit is found to be bruised on 
arrival. No uniform size of box can 
he made to suit every class of fruit, 
hut an estimate must he made of in¬ 
dividual kinds, and the size of recep¬ 
tacle chosen accordingly. A great 
mistake is made in tightly nailing the 
lids of boxes, for in removing them 
with chisel or screw-driver the outside 
fruits are in danger of being crushed. 
If nails must he used, employ only 
those of the smallest size possible. 
Boxes are much safer hinged, or pro¬ 
vided with light stops nailed on the under¬ 
side, so that they fit exactly against the 
ends of the box. Though preferred by some I 
object to the use of boxes divided into trans¬ 
verse partitions, accommodating single fruits, 
as 1 find fruits, even the ever tender Fig, travel 
more safely enclosed in soft material, and ar- 
ranged in single layers. There are several 
grades of wood wool, some being much finer 
than others. I might emphasise the importance 
of choosing that which is silky and soft. Even 
with wood wool there is the same need for a 
careful use of paper, for dust abounds in the 
best of brands. Especially is care necessary 
with Peaches, Apricots, and such like choice 
fruits. Those whoj ^re sending Strawberries 
to friends at this season would find Red Cur¬ 
rant, lefifi "is'HgbtJy l .\U-ihVre]f \'^ieT^'i* than 
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Strawberry leaves which seme advise. Leaves 
from the Lime-tree are also very useful. 
Strawberries, like other fruits, ought to be 
packed in single boxes only. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Figs falling.— Kindly tell me the reason why 
Figs drop from the tree before ripening? The tree 
is in a vinery, no heat. The Figs drop just before 
they ought to begin to ripen, it is a Golden lig, 
and shows great promise of fruit. The tree has 
been pruned.—H. M. L; 

[Figs shed their fruits from a variety of 
causes, such as allowing the trees to get too 
dry at the roots, and then flooding them with 


| that you either layered too late to secure such 
! results or otherwise the plants must have 
I been in too weak a condition to produce fruit. 
[ Probably the mother plants which furnished 
the runners last year, and those from which 
you propose layering at the present time, are 
three years old and upwards, and if so you 
cannot hope to get young plants from such 
a source to fruit the following season. Your 
young plants will without, doubt fruit next 
year, at any rate, we should give them a 
chance. To obtain the best results the 
runners should be taken from plants set out 
the previous autumn, and with proper treat 
meni these can always he depended on to fruit 


Some of the hardiest fine-foliaged plants from 
the conservatory are usually plunged out in 
sheltered places about the grounds. They 
should not be exposed to strong winds, or tho 
foliage may suffer, but Palms, Dracaenas 
(green-leaved varieties), Ficus elastica, New 
Zealand Flax, American Aloes, and, of 
course, Orange-trees and Camellias in tubs, 
will be better in the open air for a time. The 
Camellias should not be exposed to the full 
midday sun, or the leaves may scorch. Shift 
Cyclamens into 5-inch pots, and place in cold 
frame freely ventilated and lightly shaded. 
When bright sprinkle* the foliage in the after 
noon. and Keep a look out for caterpillars and 


wuter, the sudden accession of or accelerated 
flow of sap causing them to drop wholesale. 
Unripe wood and overcropping have the same 
effect, while a sudden check to growth will 
also contribute to fruit dropping, but tho most 
frequent causes are (1) imperfect fertilisation 
and (2) allowing the roots to get out of con¬ 
trol. In the first instance the fruits when 
about half grown appear to come to a stand¬ 
still, and cease swelling for the time being. 
If a fruit is then examined the eye will be 
found to be slightly open, and if one is cut in 
half transversely the interior will be found to 
contain the flowers. When this stage is 
reached gardeners cease syringing the limits 
for the time or while the eye of fruit, remains 
open, because if water gams admission the 
fruits quickly decay. Tin* insect, necessary i 
to effect the propel* fertilisation of the Kig is , 
unknown in this country ; nevertheless, with 
proper cultural treatment the fruits pass | 
through a process analagous to setting, and 
when this is completed they start swelling 
ut once. All fruits in an imperfect condition 
drop, and ill some instances when the trees 
have had to endure fluctuations of tempera¬ 
ture, etc., this means a large percentage. In 
regard to the second cause, the roots either 
get down into the subsoil, or otherwise the 
trees are planted in a too rich medium, which 
causes a luxuriant growth, with the result 
that the fruits, or but very few of them, ever 
reach maturity, and this we should say is the 
cause of your failure. The remedy for this is 
to lift the trees, and in order to have the roots 
under proper control in the future build a pit 
cr tank in the ground some three yards or 
four yards square, with bricks laid in cement. 
The base can be either of flat stones or con¬ 
crete, and leave a small aperture at either 
corner of the front wall, in the bottom of 
which place G inches of drainage, and for 
compost, use nothing hut sound loam, with a 
little lime rubble, half-inch hones, and hone 
dust, added. This alone will support, a Fig- 
tree for years, and you can always supply 
stimulants at, the right time i.r., when the 
crop is swelling. When replanting thoroughly 
consolidate the soil about, the roots, anti water 
afterwards, unless Ihe compost is quite moist. 
An alternative method would be to enclose 
the 3 yards or I yards square of compost with 
a ramp of lime rubble I foot, in width, and 
reaching from the base to the surface. Either 
method will ensure short,-jointed and very 
fruitful wood, and if root waterings are pro¬ 
perly attended to, your tree should cease to 
cast*its fruits in future. As the house is un 
heated you must he satisfied with one crop in 
a season, and pull off all fruits which show 
afterwards. Again, thin out the young 
growths so that those retained do not become 
crowded, and if those latter have the full 
benefit i f sunlight and air, so that they be¬ 
come properly ripened, they will produce 
fruit from baso to tip each vear without 
fail.] 

Layering Strawberries. I wish to hike some 
Striiwherry plants from an ol»l l»e«l, and shall feel 
oldiued if you will tell me if it should he the llrst or 
second plant on the runner? t took first plants last 
year, hut l ave had no fiuit. Would you advise me 
to destroy them? SmscRiui'R. 

[By all means layer the first plants, as natu- ! 
rally these are the strongest, and cut off all 
growth beyond them as well as all surplus 
runners, so that the energies of the mother 
plants shall be concentrated in perfecting the 
runners that ymi do layer. If layering is per 
formed now, using 60-sized pots filled w ith 
friable and fairly rich compost, the resulting 
plants, if the runnuff^atc sirongl will if 

plantedBI«|ltjzed-tr ‘ of 
very fine fruit next seTi^Ym. W^jfcre afraid 


1 the following year.] 

Peaches with decayed stones. 1 enclose four 
I Peaches. Would you kindly inform me, through 
your paper, the cause of them not stoning, etc?— 
W. M AKA NT. 

[The Peaches which you send evidently be- 
' long to a variety addicted to what is known as 
stone splitting. These faulty fruits are, as a 
rule, the first to ripen, doing this prema¬ 
turely. In all probability what your Peach- 
trees want is lime to assist the better forma¬ 
tion of the seed shell. This you had better 
apply at oneo. Powdered refuse lime is 
better than new, but if yon can only procure 
the fresh lime give small doses at, two or 
three intervals, and water in. Von may have 
overcropped your tree, or the roots may have 
been dry or insufficiently fed. In any case, 
avoid overcropping, and do not stint water, 
provided, of course, the border is thoroughly 
drained. Refuse lime is a necessity for stone 
fruits, particularly in heavy ground. Root 
renovation early in tho coming autumn with 
an admixture of loamv soil, to which lime 
rubble has been freely added, is Ihe best 
eure.J 

Thinning fruit.- T fear that this necessary 
part of fruit culture is much neglected, for 
except in the case of drapes that iTre grown 
under glass, and which no one seems to expect 
to come to perfection without thinning, there 
is very little done in a systematic way in thin- | 
ning out the fruits on either wall or open 
bush trees, with the inevitable result that j 
when we do chance to get, a good set the trees 
are overloaded, and the value of the crop is ' 
very much reduced. It may appear a waste 
of time to suggest thinning crops that have in 
many cases been already severely thinned by 
the inclement spring weather, but it will be 
found that this sort of thinning acts very 
irregularly, and where one variety lias shed 
nearly all its fruits another variety situated 
exactly the same may set, its fruits too abun¬ 
dantly. There is a great temptation to leave 
too many fruits on those trees that, do set well, 
and the result, is that the fruits are not only 
inferior in size and flavour, hut the tree is 
very much weakened, and unable to perfect its 
flow er buds for the next season’s crop. Pears 
are specially liable to ovn* cropping in favour 
able seasons, and although they naturally 
make an attempt to free themselves of the 
superabundant load by shedding fruits that 
have already attained a fair size, it should not 
be left to chance. Thinning should he done 
with the same rare as the pruning if really 
good results are to repay the grower. James 
(iKooM, (1 on port. 

QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Such climbers as Passion¬ 
flowers, Taesonias, Bougainvilleas, Helio¬ 
tropes, Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums, Ahutilons, 
and Fuchsias will now be in good condition, 
and there are other things available for cloth¬ 
ing walls and pillars, or to festoon from the 
roof. For a cool house the variegated variety 
of Cobtva scandens is light and pretty. 
Lapagerias will thrive in the cool end in a 
well drained bed of rough peat, am! h am. 
Mandevilla suaveidens produces freely its long 
racemes of sweet, while flowers in a light posi¬ 
tion. Solanuni jasminoides is rather a pretty 
climbing plant for a Cool conservatory. It 
grows freely, and will cover a large space, pro¬ 
ducing freely its drooping clusters of white or 
pale coloured flowers. Use may be made now 
of flowering and other plants from the stove. 
The change will do them no harm, and it may 
improve the appearance of the conservatory. 


other inseols. The compost must, he suitable 

good t urfy loam one-half, and the remainder 
good leaf-mould, peat, and sharp sand. Drain 
the pots well, and pot firmly. A small quantity 
! of some good artificial manure may be mixed 
with the soil at the last shift, but one pound 
per bushel must not be exceeded, and it 
should be well blended with the soil. The 
same class of compost and the same treatment 
will suit Primulas and Cinerarias. Berry¬ 
bearing Solanums are often planted out, as 
they set so well outside, hut they must he 
potted up in September. The only objection 
to planting out is the berries do not ripen so 
soon, hut they will conic in for Christmas de 
eoratioits. 

StOVe.- Poinsetlias are very bright in 
winter, and all well rooted plants in small 
pots should now be shifted into 5 inch pots. 
Possibly some of the earliest, rooted plant* 
may have 6-inch pots, but it is not well to 
over pot, as there may be some difficulty in 
getting them well ripened, and any cheek to 
growth may cause the bottom leaves to fall. 
Pot, firmly in equal parts of fibrous loam and 
leaf mould or peat, with enough sand to keep 
the soil open and sweet. Keep the plants 
rather close for a time after repotting, and 
be careful with the water pot. Many plants 
are ruined by over-watering immediately after 
repotting. Let the new roots enter the soil, 
and then more water will he required. Later 
the plants may go into an airy frame or pit, 
for a time to ripen. Do not crowd, or the 
growth may lack strength, and the heads of 
bracts be small and poor. Euphorbias will 
do with similar treatment. In dealing with 
Euphorbia jacquiniroflora wo generally put 
three plants in a pot, as single plants make 
such a poor show. Old plants of both Poin- 
settias and Euphorbias which have been cut 
back and repotted after the growth starts will 
make useful stuff, especially for cutting. If 
there happens to he a hit of hare wall in a 
light position in a warm house make a hit of 
good border, or prepare a tub or two, or even 
boxes, and plant out. We have had Euphor¬ 
bias planted at, tin* back of a small stove com¬ 
pletely cover a 1(1 feet wall, and produce 
bundles of long, flowering sprays all winter. 
Cuttings of most tilings will strike now if 
there is bottom heat, hut the propagation is 
usually done earlier. We are doing without 
fires now, and ventilating freely, 

FerH8 under gla88. Where a house is 
given up to Ferns one has only to look round 
to find plenty of seedlings of all the common 
species growing wherever there is a bit. of 
surface undisturbed. They will grow in 
Orchid baskets, or even on blocks which are 
kept moist. Some of them may be potted up ; 
in fact, stock may he kept up by this means 
where only a few young plants are required. 
Maiden hairs of the common kinds will grow 
on a wall if the surface is damp. The young 
plants are best started in boxes, and when 
well established they will lift with halls, and 
may he potted into suitable sized pots, used 
to till baskets, or made into balls with rough 
peat, and Moss. We have some nice halls of 
Maiden hair that were made ill this wav. Do 
not keep the houses too close if the fronds are 
required for cutting. Shade there must he, 
of course, but it should he thin, and, if pos 
sible, movable, so that plenty of light can be 
admitted. Ferns want a good deal of water 
uml a moist atmosphere. 

The early vinery. —As soon as the Grapes 
are all out remove all strong sublaterals, as 
we do not vv an t 1 a,t e r opt .action, and the main 
leaves will no all the finishing work. The 
woori sh^dlJuF [b|_ b^.jv-fi/f^nd^iITrd, and from 
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this date onwards till the leaves fall all the 
ventilators should be open night and day, the 
inside border examined, and watered when 
necessary, as any border permitted to get dust 
dry is very difficult to moisten. Use the 
syringe freely to keep the foliage clean. 

The late vinery.— The borders should be 
kept reasonably moist when the work of the 
roots is finished. If the roots are to be kept 
at home they must find moisture there. If 
the border gets too dry the roots will struggle 
to get away after moisture, and very often 
wander away into a difficult position, and 
then trouble comes. Shanking and mildew 
are generally caused by hail feeding or want 
of feeding at the right time and place, and 
this is rather a critical time with late drapes. 
Ventilation is, of course, very important. No 
house should be altogether closed after six 
o’clock in the morning. Never mind about 
the thermometer. Some men are great 
sticklers for watching the thermometer and 
waiting till the mercury reaches a certain 
point before opening a ventilator. This may 
be carried too far. When the sun shines full 
upon the house vapour begins to arise, and 
settles on the berries. We want this vapour 
to escape, and a small crack of air along the 
ridge will set, up a circulation, and remove 
all stuffiness. Later more air can he given, 
and the condition of growth made sweet and 
wholesome. Small berries may he cut out of 
the hunches if there arc any, and a tight place 
in a hunch relieved by cutting out a berry or 
two. As a rule, if tin* person who handles 
the scissors understands the work, there will 
he very little thinning to do now. 

Orchard house.—Plums do very well in 
pots, and those who can grow Peaches and 
Nectarines will find no difficulty with Plums. 
A dish of pot-grown Plums from under glass 
is nearly equal to Nectarines. It often 
happens that we have more trees in the house 
than can be accommodated later when the 
trees begin to grow, and then some of the 
Plums may he plunged outside to form a suc¬ 
cession to those inside. Plums are scarce 
this year, and Orchard-house fruit will he 
valuable. 

Carden in the house.— Hanging plants, 
such as Campanulas, variegated Tradescaii- 
tia8, and the variegated Ficus repens, are 
light and pretty now either in baskets or on 
brackets. Gloxinias and Achimenes are pretty 
room plants, and will last some time, and such 
things associate well with Maidenhair Ferns 
and Cocos Palms. Now that flowers suitable 
for cutting are so abundant fewer plants will 
he required, hut these should he choice. 

Outdoor gardon. The hot weather has 
told upon annuals, including Sweet Pens, 
where the moisture has been deficient. Sweet, 
Peas are lovely when well nourished and all 
flower pods picked off, but they soon show 
signs of distress in hot weather if neglected. 
There are some lovely varieties among them. 
A wonderful improvement, has taken place of 
late years, but when cut they must, he quickly 
placed in water. The Alstrcemerias are nice 
for cutting, as they are so lasting, and so 
easily grown. Hardy annuals have been very 
beautiful, but unless well thinned their 
beauty soon goes. A little old manure 
passed through a half-inch sieve and a thick¬ 
ness of an inch placed among the plants, is 
a great help. Masses of Godetias treated in 
this way, with an occasional soaking of water, 
will last a long time. Gather seeds a little 
before they are quite ripe of anything which 
may be required, and which is better than the 
average. They will ripen out in a cool, airy 
room, and no seeds will be lost. Various 
methods of propagation may he carried out 
now, including layering and budding. When¬ 
ever a good healthy cutting can he obtained 
now it will form roots under a lmndlight in a 
shady border. In layering Carnations, etc., 


and should, if possible, be thinned to obtain 
fine fruits, though old trees very often cast off 
some of their load when pressed with drought. 

I am afraid very few have time to water 
Apple-trees, but if the manure supply is equal 
to demand, a couple of inches over the sur¬ 
face as far as the branches extend will be a 
good help to the trees, and will pay in the 
extra quality and weight of the crops. Finish 
taking Strawberry runners by whatever 
method is most suitable. The ground for new 
plantations should be in suitable condition for 
planting, and get the planting done early. In 
many places the runners are layered into 
small pots, enough being obtained in this way 
for all purposes. It should not be necessary 
to say that runners should be taken from fer¬ 
tile plants only. Even when taken from 
young plants only those which have shown 
blossoms should be retained for producing 
runners. All which do not produce blossoms 
should bo pulled up, though where the 
runners are carefully selected there should be 
no blind plants. Did Strawberry beds which 
have occupied the ground three years should 
be chopped off with the spade, loosening the 
surface at the same time, drills drawn with 
the point of the hoe in preparation for late 
Broccoli. The summer pruning of trained 
Apples and Pears should have attention now. 
The young wood on hush trees must also he 
thinned. 

Vegetable garden. This is the season for ! 
sowing Cabbages for spring. Cultivators 
have different dates for sowing, but these 
usually fall between July 120th and the first 
week in August, and it is well to make two 
sowings ten days or so between. Birds are 
very fond of Cabbage seeds, and it is better 
to cover the beds with nets, though the seeds 
will be quite safe if dressed with red lead be¬ 
fore sowing. In a dry time, with no prospect 
of rain coming soon, water the drills and sow 
on the damp soil, covering with the dry soil 
by the side of the drills. The early Celery 
will now be ready for earthing. Slugs often 
do harm in damp soil to Celery. A sprinkling 
of lime will be useful before earthing begins. 
When I have had plenty of ashes I have 
placed ashes round the plants before the 
earth was applied. It takes time, but keeps 
off the slugs. A good soaking of water should 
be given in the evening before earthing takes 
place. There is plenty of time for planting 
late Celery, and for the latest crop the plants 
raised in the open air will not be likely to run 
to seed till late in spring. Earth up winter 
Greens, and as fast, as Potatoes are lifted fill 
up with Spinach, Turnips, or something use¬ 
ful. Sow freely a good hardy Lettuce for 
autumn and early winter salads. The Bath 
Cos is reliable, and is a good deal sown at this 
season. All Lettuces and Endives should be 
tied up to blanch when quite dry. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WOKE. 

Extracts from, a Harden Diary. 

July 30th .—Layered Carnations. Com¬ 
menced putting in cuttings of Geraniums of 
bedding kinds. Put in cuttings of several 
kinds of silver, gold, and green Euonymuses. 
We always strike these under glass at this 
season. Planted pit with dwarf French 
Beans to come in for autumn use. These 
come after early Melons, simply levelling the 
soil, and planting the Beans in rows across 
the pit. Sowed more Turnips and Spinach 
for autumn use. 

July 31st .—Shifted a lot of large Palms, 
Bamboos, and green-leaved Dracaenas into 
new Oak tubs. The Dracaenas are standing 
outside, but Palms and Bamboos are in tbe 
conservatory, under the shade of the climbers. 
Hoses are receiving liquid-manure. All the 
dead flowers are removed from time to time 


bloom, as planting out and lifting have not 
answered. Sowed hardy Lettuces, especially 
Bath Cos. Previous sowings have been 
thinned and some transplanted. Endive also 
has been transplanted and more seeds sown, 
i August 2nd.— Sowed several kinds of Onions 

: for standing the winter. Earthed up Greens, 
; and planted late Broccoli after old Straw- 
! berries have been cleared. Planted a good 
i breadth of Strawberries to succeed those de¬ 
stroyed. We are still growing Sir J. Paxton 
and Sir Charles Napier, as well as trying a few 
newer kinds on a small scale. Netted up 
Morello Cherries that we want to keep some 
time, also red Currants on north walls. 

August 3rd. Sowed Cucumber speds in 
small pots to plant out for autumn and 
winter. The house will be cleared out 
shortly, and painted, as inside cleanliness is 
very important. Planted a small span-roofed 
house with Melons for late fruiting. Put in 
cuttings of Tomatoes for the winter house. 
Potted off late Cinerarias and Primulas from 
boxes; will be brought o;i in cold pits. 
Potted Bouvardias into 5-inch pots. 

August 4th.— Shifted on winter-flowering 
Carnations. They are still outside in cold 
frames, with the lights off. W T e have saved a 
few seed pods from the best of our seedlings, 
and shall sow early in spring. Busy among 
wall trees, summer pruning, and nailing in 
young shoots. All young shoots of Figs have 
been nailed or tied in to expose the ripening 
fruits. Water has been given freely, as the 
roots are close at home. Apples on young 
trees have been thinned. 


BEES. 

Queen bee in section orate.— A few days ago 
I removed a crate of twenty-one sections from a very 
strong colony. I had two crates in the same hive. 
It was the top section that I removed. 1 had got 
all the hees out, or thought I had. I carried the 
crate of sections from the garden to the house, 
which was some distance off. Then I began to 
take out one section after another. When I took 
out, 1 think, the first of the last three sections, to 
my surprise, there was a very fine queer bee quietly 
walking around the section that I had in my hand. 
I caught her, and put her in a match-box, and took 
her back to the hive that 1 took the sections our 
of. 1 put her down on the alighting - hoard 
amongst the other bees, and she walked straight 
into the hive. 1 should like very much to know if 
I did right by putting her hack, or why she was up 
in the first section?- .I. J. S. 

[Had you used queen-excluder between the 
tops of the frames and the lower crate of sec¬ 
tions the queen could not have ascended. Or 
if the sections had been kept at a temperature 
lower than 80 degs. the queen would have re- 
! mnined in the hive, as eggs are not laid in a 
lower temperature than 80 degs., this appears 
necessary for hatching the brood. You did 
right in putting the queen back into the hive. 
Maybe your hive is so full of stores that there 
are no empty cells in which the queen can 
deposit eggs. Advantage may be taken of n 
honey glut, hv removing the honey from the 
combs uninjured, so that they can be returned 
to the hive to be refilled by the bees, while 
many cells will he used by the queen in which 
to deposit eggs. The hees are thus stimulated 
to greater activity, and the population of the 
hive goes on increasing. Although it is better 
to extract from store combs only, with care 
honey may be extracted from combs partly 
filled with brood, for, if the revolutions of the 
extractor be not rapid, the brood will receive 
no injury, and the honey only will he thrown 
out. S. S. G.] 

POULTRY. 

Scaly legs in fowls (H r . T.).~ Well s. rub your 
fowls’ legs daily with soap and warm water, then rub 
in nine ointment. You must use your own judgment 
as to the amount of scrubbing required, as some 
fowls are affected more than otlurs. It would he 
advisable to treat iu this way all birds that may he 
suffering, and we would advise you to limewash and 


place an inch or two of gritty soil round each 
plant, into which the layers may be pegged. 
Clematises, Pyrus japonica, and other shrubs 
rnay be layered now with advantage. Violets 
intended for transplanting into frames or else¬ 
where should either be mulched with short 
manure or have the surface freely stirred 
with the hoe. n., „W|/> 

Fruit garden.—Applestor^t^fJ ’ 

rally, and in some cases trie crops arffjleavy, 


as they accumulate. Up to the present Roses 
are very free from mildew. Several large 
bushes that, were pruned hard are blooming 
well. 

August /A. Busy potting Strawberries for 
forcing. Chrysanthemums ure standing thinly 
in rows, each plant easily accessible. We 
have bad less trouble with earwigs this 
season. We find it necessary to grow all the 
best late varieties in pots for Christmas 


thoroughly clean the roosting places and per.'hes oe- 
eupied by the ailing birds. 

Cap68 In poultry. The best remedy that I 
know of for the above disease is to dissolve 
in a Inrge necked jar sufficient camphor in 
water to make it strong, then, as soon as the 
disease shows itself, let the chicken breathe 
the fumes by placing its. head a few inches 
over the mouth of the jar. The cure is very 
rapidly effected] githout a|ny suffering.—H. C. 
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BIRDS. 

Death off German canary (Deal ).—This 
bird had suffered from heart disease lor some 
time, which evidently ended in rupture of the 
organ itself, causing instant death. There 
did not appear any grit in the gizzard ; lack¬ 
ing this, the principal digestive organs cannot 
continue in good working order. Absence of 
small stones in the gizzard would cause in¬ 
digestion, which would prove dangerous in a 
case of this kind.— S. S. G. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Trespassing cats.— 1 should he very thankful if 
you would kindly let me know through your valu¬ 
able paper as to what steps I can take against cats, 
as they are very troublesome to my garden crops. 
Can I kill them if I give the owner notice?— 
J. H. M. 

[Your only practical remedy is to chase 
them out, although if the cats do actual 
damage, and you ask your neighbour, cr 
whomsoever the cats belong to, to prevent a 
recurrence of the trespass, and they ignore 
your request, you may, on proof of the facts, 
recover damages in the County Court.] 


CORRESPONDENCE* 

Questions —Queries and ansirers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU. communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N amin g fruit. Readers who desire our kelp in 
namin') fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received ; mn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triflinn that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Achimenea unhealthy (New Zealander ).—Vour 
Achimenes have been attacked by thnps, generally 
brought about by growing the plants in a not, dry 
atmosphere, and sometimes also by allowing the 
plants to get dry at the roots. r lhc only thing you 
can do now is to maintain a cool, moist atmos¬ 
phere round the plants and fumigate lightly with 
Tobacco, or use the X. L. All fumigating com¬ 
pound. 

Carnation failing (Ferreuce ).—We could not 
determine from the specimen sent whether the 
trouble was due to wireworm or not; but the stem 
gave us that impression. If the wireworm is the 
cause, the pest may be trapped by placing slices 
of Carrot around the beds of Carnations. If no 
wireworm exists in your soil, send a fuller specimen 
packed in damp Moss, so as to reach us in a quite 
fresh state. 

Lawn in bad condition (F. Emerson).— With¬ 
out seeing your lawn it is very difficult to advise; 
but we fear nothing short of digging it up and in¬ 
corporating plenty of manure with the soil will 
answer. You can do this in the autumn, and at 
once returf, if you want to use the tennis-lawn, or 
you can wait and sow down with Grass-seed in the 
month of April. See also reply to “ B.," re “ Mow¬ 
ing tennis-lawn,” p. 302. 

Asters dying (Hedera ).—Your Asters have been 
attacked by a deadly fungus, which lias been playing 
havoc in many gardens. Unfortunately, the disease 
appears so quickly, and with such fatal results, that 
there is no time to apply any remedy; indeed, there 
is as yet no known remedy. Try air-slaked lime 
round the base of the plants; or you may mix half 
a pint of the lime with a quarter of a pint of sul¬ 
phur, and dust around the base of the plant. 

Mildew on Roses (Mayra ).-The whitish ap¬ 
pearance on the Rise-leaves you send is not due to 
the sulphur, but to the mildew’. Try what syring¬ 
ing with a mixture of quick lime and sulphur will 
do. Mix it thus: Place a little unslaked lime in a 
pail, add just sufficient water to slake it, and while 
hot drop some sulphur into it. Before it settles, 
All up the pail with water, and dilute after the 
whole has settled dewn. Another remedy is to mix 
1 oz. of sulphide of potassium in a gallon of water, 
and syringe your Rcses with the mixture. 

Narcissi for heavy soils (Rusticus ).—You will 
find the double white Poet s Narcissus excellent for 
heavy soils, while auch ae“ "Sir Walk in, Ifmperor, 
maximus, Empress, prinojpps, otoY a lJ $pp eciHte 
heavy soil. We fear it is t Ve of w’j*n>sK.that 


is rather against your success, and would suggest 
I that you raise the level of the bed or beds in which 
you would grow these flow'ers. Cannot you put in 
as drainage some clinkers or broken bricks—say, at 
2 feet deep—and by freely adding road-scrapings 
improve the soil conditions. In this way you obtain 
a greater depth of soil, a drier medium, and gener¬ 
ally succeed where all before was failure. There are 
many things that prefer the conditions you have, 
and we will give you a list with pleasure. 

Pfleonies failing (T. G. Corker ).—The cause of 
the non-flowering is at the root, and we think you 
cannot do better than lift the plants in August 
next and replant them in quite rich and deep soil. 
It will also be necessary to break up the plants 
freely, as we consider the crowded state of the 
ground-buds or crowns will not permit of a full de¬ 
velopment. If you have many such plants, try feed¬ 
ing regularly with liquid manure made from diluted 
stable-urine. This may be given once a week, and 
kept up all the winter. If you try some this way, 
and replant others, you will most likely get at the 
root of the trouble. Paeonies are gross feeders, and 
you will do well to give manurial aid to those even 
now in good health. 

To distinguish Brier from Rose foliage 

(Little Chang ).—The common hedge Briers are quite 
distinct from cultivated Roses in leaf and flower. 
The leaves of the Brier are about one-half the size 
of the majority of those of Roses. Each leaf is of 
a long lance shape, prettily serrated, wood light 
green and covered with numerous brown prickles. 
The Manetti, another foster stock for Roses, haB 
very light green leaves and reddish prickles. If the 
shoot springs from the plant just below the graft, 
then undoubtedly it is that of the Brier, on which 
your Roses are evidently worked. It is quite true 
that the Brier and also the Manetti have seven 
leaflets—in fact, the Mar.etti has sometimes as many 
as nine. You should have no difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing ■the Brier or the Manetti suckers, for 
usually the kinds budded on them, such as the 
H.P.’s and the Teas, possess but five leaflets, and 
they are much larger than those of the stocks. 

Alpines for August, etc. (Roy Bridge).— There 
is not a large number of Alpints flowering at the 
time you desire, and the majority of those in bloom 
in August and September have been in flower earlier 
in the year. The chief kinds are: Zauschneria Cali¬ 
fornia, Polygonum Brunonis, Campanula gar 
ganiea, in white and pale blue, Campanula Wilsoni, 
C. pumila in variety, Androsoce lanuginosa, Achillea 
umbellata, A. tomentosa, Erodiutns or sorts, llelian- 
themums, Ae;ena novas-zealandiai, Umbilicus chrys- 
anthus, Sedum Ewersi, 8. spurium in variety, and 
others. The most showy and beautiful plants for 
the purpose flower in the first half of the year; but 
there are others—as the Cob web Houseleek (Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum), Saxifraga longifolia, and 
others—and many Achilleas that are attractive at 
all seasons by reason of their growth. You will, we 
fear, find some difficulty in obtaining certain seeds 
for the purpose named—Corydalis lutea, for example, 
a gem for wall gardening, yet so shy a seeder that 
it can only very rarely be obtained. This would not 
matter were it not for the tiresome fact that the 
plant in question is more than ordinarily difficult to 
transplant. If we can help you further, write us 
again. 

FRUIT. 

Caustic alkali solution (Thomas Curtis ).—This 
is the wash to which we referred in our issue of 
July 7th. If you only wish to make a small quantity, 
dissolve j Ih. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, 
then add \ lb. of commercial potash (pearlash), stir 
well, then mix both, adding enough water to make 
5 gallons of solution. Apply to large stems with a 
brush, and to the small branches in the form of a 
spray with a syringe or engine when the trees arc 
dormant. Take care it does not touch the bare 
hands or the clothes. You must also bear in mind 
that the above can only be used when the trees are 
at rest. 

Rust in Grapes (A. G. A. W .).—Your Grapes 
have been attacked by the disease known to Grape 
growers as rust, which is caused while the skin is 
voung and tender, about the time they are being 
thinned. It disfigures them even when ripe. There 
is no remedy for it., ex< ept cutting out the berries 
that have been affected. Many causes have been 
assigned for this disease, one being touching the 
berries with the hand or with the hair of the head 
when thinning is being done. Cold currents of air will 
also cause it. It is most common in early houses 
where much fire heat is necessary, especially where 
flues are used. An overheated flue with a dry 
atmosphere and occasional fumes of sulphur will 
cause rust, and so will sulphur when applied to hot- 
water | ipes to combat red-spider when the berries 
are very young and the skins tender. Do not leave 
the doors and sashes open all night, but give air at 
the top ventilators. This will be quite sufficient. 

Red-spider on Peach-leaves (.4. S.).—The 

Peach-leaves sent are swarming with red-spider. 
This minute insect is capable of effecting a great 
deal of mischief in a short time, and when present 
in such numbers as in this case it quickly extracts 
the juices from the leaves, causing them to fall pre¬ 
maturely. This premuture shedding of foliage has, 
we need hardly point out, a very prejudicial effect 
on she health of the tree, and it is most important 
that the grower should be on the alert and deal 
with the foe as soon as it puts In an appearance. 
Its presence is at once detected by the practical 
grower by a mere glance at the leaves, which assume 
a whitish appearance on the surface, while the in¬ 
sects will be found on the under surface busily en¬ 
gaged extracting the juices and destroying the 
vitality of what ure really the lungs of the tree. If 
detected in time, there is no better antidote for 
red-spider tha.r cold water, forcibly applied with a 
garden engine or powerful syringe, and if its appli¬ 
cation is persisted in twice daily it will soon 


be drow'ned out. As your tree has fruit upon it, we 
cannot recommend an insecticide to be used, but bo 
soon as you have finished gathering, wash or spray 
with one at once, or you could dissolve £ lb. soft 
soap in G gallons of water, and add a 60-sized pot 
full of sulphur, first mixing the latter into a kind 
of paste with a little w'ater before adding it to the 
soap water, and well syringe with this. Spare no 
effort to preserve the leaves of your tree if you wish 
for good results in the future. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stable-liquid (iff.).— The drainage from your 
stable should make capital manure for almost any* 
thing, and Asparagus, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Let¬ 
tuces, Celery, or other gross-growing tilings may take 
it neat, but plants in pots and flowers generally 
should have it diluted with its bulk of water. Still, 
much depends on how often the stable is rinsed 
down with water. In very dry weather it is rather 
a waste to employ liquid-manure on quite dry soil, 
and it is better to give a liberal watering with pure 
water overnight, and then give the manure water 
in the morning, as the plants at once utilise it. 

Spot In Tomatoes (Inquirer ).—Your Tomatoes 
have been attacked by a fungoid pest known as 
“ black spot,” caused by moisture settling and hang¬ 
ing on the undersides of the fruits. Like all fungi, 
this germinates very fast in moisture, and spores 
washed to the base of the fruits soon grow there. 
The house in which your Tomatoes are growing 
should be well ventilated during the night, water 
shculd be given sparingly, and plenty of air ad¬ 
mitted during the day. Pick off and at once de¬ 
stroy all affected fruits. The best cure for this is 
made of 10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of 
sulphur dissolved in two quarts of boiling water, 
adding two gallons of water, and spraying the plants 
with this. 

Peas failing (R. S. If.).—Your Peas are badly 
affected with tlirips, one of the most troublesome 
sucking pests that affect garden plants. These tiny 
insects are very prevalent this year, and attack 
leaves, flowerR, and pods alike, liteially sucking the 
sap out of them. Successful growers, who manage 
to keep their Peas free from these insects, do so only 
by making deep trenches for the rows, putting into 
them low down good dressings of well-decayed 
manure, sowing seeds very thinly, each one from 
6 ini’ies to 8 inches opart, and watering liberally in 
dry weather. Especially do they sprinkle or 
syringe the plants overhead each evening after a 
dry day. A solution of Quassia chips, 1 oz., steeped 
all night in a gallon of boiling water, or more 
ounces in proportion, and 1 oz. of Tobacco, simi¬ 
larly soaked, both liquids being mixed, and 4 oz. of 
soft-soap to each 2 gallons, also dissolved in it, and 
the whole gently sprayed over the plants once a 
w'eek on evenings ere the insects appear, help to 
keep them at bay. 


SHORT REPLIED. 


A. T. O.—It is evidently due to some fault at the roots 
in the case of the particular plant. Lift it and examine 

the roots, and try in a fresh position.- A. G. Lee. — 

Without seeing your garden it is impossible for ub to 
advise you. To cover the fence you cannot do better 
than get some of the fine climbing Roses now to be had. 

- Enquirer. — All depends on I he wording of the 

schedule, but w T e should say that a bunch of cut flowers 

must consist of several heads of bloom.- A. Donovan. — 

You cannot, do better than try Royal Sovereign, but we 
think it would be well to find out what. Strawberries suc¬ 
ceed in the district and plant accordingly. Pre.— All 

depends on the season as to whether the fruit will ripen. 
If it ripens properly then you may sow the seeds ana in 

this way increase your stock.- -Roy.—We know of no 

Zonal Pelargonium with yellow flowers. Varieties having 
orange and yellow’ shades are Wordsworth, J. H. Arderne, 
Donald Beaton, Prince of Orange, and one or two others. 

- E. D.— The Apple you send has tieen attacked by the 

mbs of the Codlin-moth, which you will And figured and 
escribed in our issue of July 29, 1905, p. 281 A copy of 
this number can be had from the publisher, post free, for 

ljd.- A. L. We have no idea os to the maker of your 

heating apparatus, and have never heard of the name you 

give in connection with heating,- L. S. R .—See reply 

to “ Worrit'd ”re “Caterpillars on Rose-leaves,”p. 301. The 
best way is to dig up the infested plants and burn them, t a 

the disease is very difflcult to stamp out.- Francis C. 

Garvey. — Please send a piece of the shoot. From the 
appearance of the fruit it seems as if there w’ere scale on 

the wood, or green-fly is present.- Walter Dunn.— See 

reply to “ R. 8. W.” re “ Peas failing” in this issue, p. 308. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— n. J.— 1, Sedum sexangulare; 

2, Sedum album.-— C. K.—A, Carnation Churchwarden; 
B, The same variety, we should say, with traces of sport 

ing.- M. Petnbury, Tunbridge Wells.— Deutzia orenata 

fl.-pl.-77. Graham.— 1, Lonicera involucrata ; 2. Spiraea 

callosa ; 3, Prunus Pissardi ; 4, Weigela Looymansi aurea ; 
5. Syiuphoricarpus racomoaus ; 6, Sedum sexangulare. 
When again sending plants for name please read our rules 

os to number of specimens. - Xew Zealander. —Please 

send fertile fronds.- Ooloo.— 1, Must see in flower; 2, 

Next week; 3, Corydalis Ledebouri.- Pre.— The Wig- 

tree (Rhus Cotinus'.- Mayra.— 1, Orobus sp., should like 

to see again ; 2, Gillenia trifoliata. - C. Jours. — I, Clarkia 

elegans fl. -pl. ; 2, Veronica pectinata.- Ilighiray. —1 and 

3, Crassula sp. ; 2, Heinpervivum arachnoideutn ; 4, Klei- 

nia repens.- James Burgess, Laurencekirk. —Veronica 

cupressoides.- Brackens.— I, Periploea gneca ; 2, Can¬ 

not say without flowers. 


O&t&logrue received. - Jas. l>ouglas, Edenside, 
Great Booknam.—“L i*p if Carnations ana Choice Daffo- 

' " CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT. 

COLOURING GRAPES. 

The true teat of a grower’s ability in Grape 
growing is not so much in the production of 
large bunches or even large berries as in put¬ 
ting a proper colour and finish upon the 
bunches, no matter what their size. Many 
grow good bunches, and, being fairly expert 
with the thinning, obtain a well-shaped, 
symmetrical bunch, and all goes merrily until 
the colouring begins. The berries take on a 
reddish tint, then go nearly black, at which 
stage colouring ceases, and instead of im¬ 
proving it goes back, becoming again a red or 
“ foxy ” tint. Those who have to rush their 
crop along are at a great disadvantage com¬ 
pared with others w r ho, not being tied to a 
week or two at the finish, can afford to allow a 
liberal supply of air from the time the earliest 
berries begin to colour until the crop is tit 
for gathering. Yet, owing to the care ex¬ 
pended on these early Vines, one often comes 
across magnificently coloured and finished 
bunches quite early in the season. Again, 
there is not the least doubt that soil in a great 
measure affects the colouring. 

It is well understood by growers of experi¬ 
ence that no Vine, however well treated in 
other ways, can produce and finish Grapes of 
good quality unless all its food constituents 
are well supplied and the roots are running 
where they obtain sunlight and air—that is to 
say, unless the Vine has sufficient energy to 
perfect them, or if it is in the least over¬ 
cropped, good Grapes, well coloured and 
finished, must not be expected. It is no use 
lightening the crop when it is apparent that 
the colouring is checked any more than it is 
to feed liberally late in the season, thinking 
by this means to save the crop. If the 
bunches are taken off when the berries are 
about the size of Peas the Vines will, of 
course, be greatly assisted, but to leave them 
until just on the verge of colouring and then 
remove them is waste of time and energy. 
Besides the question of healthy Vines, there 
is that of atmospheric conditions in the house 
to be considered, and here many men who 
have had experience enough to know better 
make the serious mistake of throwing the 
house wide open by day, leaving a lot of air 
on by night, perhaps leaving off fire-heat alto¬ 
gether, and so by suddenly changing the con¬ 
ditions entirely checking the Vines and ren¬ 
dering the chance of a proper finish very re¬ 
mote. The sudden dry atmosphere, too, 
leads to cracking of the skins of the berries 
full of fluid to repletion as they are. A little 
thought given here to the principles of the 
passing of fluids through a membrane so thin 
as that of a Grape would show the danger of 
these rapid changes, both to foliage and fruit, 
but especially the latter. . , 

The proper system to/ollow as somKfJs.tfee 
colouring commences is Vo l Ar.l slI&yllAi-n- 
crease the amount of air allowed. Tins may 
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often at an open unshaded end, but in very 
few cases does colouring begin simultane¬ 
ously all over a house. By the time the last 
bunches begin to turn the supply of air will 
have been sensibly increased by day, and now 
a little night air may be allowed, the night 
temperature being dropped a little and kept 
right by judicious firing. Feeding with arti¬ 
ficial stimulants may now be discontinued, 
but clear tepid water in plenty must- be pro¬ 
vided. The laterals on such kinds as Mad res- 
field Court that are prone to splitting may 
be allowed to grow a little more freely than 
usual, the additional foliage forming a grate¬ 
ful shade that in hot weather is a great ad¬ 
vantage to black varieties as a whole. The 
amount of damping, of course, depends upon 
the season at which the Grapes are ripe and 
the w r eather at the time. In very late vineries 
and where the bunches are expected to keep 
a long time, very little is needed after they 
are really ripe, but in early houses where the 
fruit is ripe in May and early in June, the 
hot weather prevalent makes a lot of damping 
necessary, in the interests both of the foliage 
and fruit. Thus it will be seen that the 
essentials to w r ell finished fruit are, first an 
abundant food and moisture supply at the 
roots, avoidance of overcropping, and a very 
liberal supply of fresh air night and day. 


THE FRUIT CROPS IN DEVON. 

One can now with safety give an opinion re¬ 
specting these, and it is with regret that I 
say stone fruits are much below the average. 
Peaches and Nectarines on an eastern aspect 
are very scarce, although all trees flowered 
abundantly, but failed to set satisfactorily, in 
spite of the usual protection, while a few 
trees on a south wall are carrying full crops. 
I cannot quite account for this, as the 
weather was very favourable while the trees 
were in blossom, and the roots were all right 
as regards moisture. Plums, again, are most 
indifferent. Monarch, Pond’s Seedling, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop are the most satisfactory, 
and these on different aspects. Mention was 
made some few months back that the birds re¬ 
lieved the trees of many buds, which partly 
accounts for our poor crop, yet trees that did 
not suffer from disbudding by these 
marauders have not anything like a full 
supply of fruit, which we looked for after 
such a warm summer as last. Apricots have 
not been good for some years, and even in 
Herefordshire, where a quarter of a century 
ago the trees fruited very freely, and were 
planted in almost any position except north, 
this is the ease. We have a very fair show of 
Pears on walls and in the open, but the Pear- 
midge is certainly on the increase, and again 
spoiled some hundreds of fruit. The staple 
fruit of the county, the Apple, will not be 
nearly so heavy a crop as was at one time an¬ 
ticipated, the blighting north west wind for 
about three days while the trees were in full 
bloom is the principal cause of this, although 
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seem to diminish as seasons come and go. In 
spite of better attention being given to the 
trees in the matter of spraying, pruning, etc., 
the trees have suffered most where exposed 
to the said winds, and as far as can be seen 
the old Tom Put, largely grown in the west, 
appears to have withstood the vicissitudes of 
the storm the best. Gooseberries are not 
over plentiful owing to the ravages of the 
birds, but Currants of all kinds are abundant, 
and the same may be said of Strawberries and 
Raspberries, while Figs may be considered 
a full crop. Morello Cherries, I hope, will 
prove a good crop, though at the time of 
writing a goodly number are turning yellow, 
and must drop, but the trees are heavily 
laden. J. Maynb. 

Bicton. __ 

SCARCITY OF PEARS. 

Never were Pear-trees more full of promise 
than in the spring of this year when in bloom, 
but at the present time give eloquent testi¬ 
mony of the fickleness of our climate. Cold 
winds, quite as much as frost, told unfavour¬ 
ably on fruit blossom* but no doubt frost thiB 
year was the more disastrous of the two. 
Since the flowering time there were hopes of 
at least some trees and sorts bearing partial 
crops. This is denied in some cases by the 
presence of the Pear-midge, which burrows 
into and destroys the fleshy tissues of the 
fruit, and thus brings about an early fall. In 
some gardens we know there is not a solitary 
fruit left, and in others there are, to use the 
gardener’s own wurds, more trees than actual 
fruits. Even where no Pear-midge was 
present, Pears which apparently were well set 
dropped from the trees in large quantities, 
even after they had advanced to what was con¬ 
sidered a safe size. It would seem that the 
shortage of Pears is an almost universal one, 
for from many districts come similar reports. 
I know, however, that there are some gardens 
and orchards in which Pears are in evidence, 
in one instance even I learn that the crop is so 
heavy as to necessitate thinning. Whatever 
the nature of the season may be, some locali¬ 
ties are always favoured by the production of 
a crop more or less heavy. In my own case, 
though there is no vestige of shelter, except 
the brick walls, large bush trees in the open 
have, a few of them, a light crop of Pears. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Doyenne du Comice, 
Brown Beurre, Altliorpe Crassane, Doyenne 
Bossouch, Beurre Clairgeau, and Doyenne 
d’Ete may be named as bearing partial crops. 
On walls Beurre Diel, Beurre Bose, Marie 
Louise, Le Lectier, Glou Morceau, and Louise 
Bonne of Jersey have partial crops, but it will 
be found after allowing for every contingency, 
due to birds and insects, the Pear crop will 
be very thin. As I have already said, this 
shortage is in no measure due to the fault of 
the trees, or to the influence of past seasons, 
but to the frost And colldi^inds of the spring 
of this year®. The trees were the-picture of 
health, the flowers having their organs fully 
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developed blossoms or a fuller promise as 
affecting every tree and variety. Last season 
the crop of Pears was generally light, and 
thus Lite rest which the trees enjoyed gave 
them ample reserve for this year. The Pear- 
midge requires special consideration to com¬ 
bat it before it becomes numerous. Advice 
has often been given in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for dealing with it. West Wilts. 


SELECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
r J HERE cannot bo two opinions about the 
value of selection as regards Strawberry 
plants, whether they are required for culture 
in pots or to make new plantations. If the 
runners are selected in good time and pegged 
down on little mounds of rich soil placed there 
for the purpose, and the plants afterwards, 
when well rooted, lifted with balls, and care¬ 
fully potted or planted out in the hed, as the 
case may be, excellent results will certainly 
be obtained. From any point of view it is a 
mistake to plant weakly Strawberry plants, as 
they cannot do much the first year. It is a 
mistake, also, to crowd too many plants on the 
ground. The most profitable course is to 
plant 18 inches apart each way, and after the 
first crop is gathered to cut up every alternate 
row, so that the second year the rows are 
3 feet apart, and this will give a better return 
than if the plants are more crowded. Again, 
those plants which have been kept free from 
runners have done the best this year. The 
fruit in beds crowded with runners has been 
bad in colour and in flavour, and much has 
been spoiled on the ground from its damp 
condition, in consequence of the crowded state 
of the beds. Early Potatoes form a good 
preparation for Strawberries. The ground 
should be well manured and deeply worked in 
winter, the Potatoes planted in March, and 
lifted in July. A light top-dressing of 
manure, scot, or some artificial will do. The 
round should be forked over, and the Straw- 
erry plants set out as early as possible in 
August. There will thus be no time lost, as 
the Strawberry plants will start away better 
in the well-worked, heavily consolidated land 
off which the Potatoes have been taken than 
if newly and deeply worked. In this way, if 
very fine early fruits are required, the Straw¬ 
berry might be treated as an annual, but ns 
the second year’s crop is always the heavier, I 
prefer to take the second crop, and then 
clear the ground for Broccoli or some other 
vegetable that will form a fitting rotation. 
The earlier the Strawberries can be got ready 
for market the better, as there is a great 
difference between the first sales and those 
which follow later, when the fruit from the 
crowded beds comes in. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paradis* and Quince-stocks.— Would cuttings 
taken from any kind of Pear-tree on the Quince, or 
Apple-tree that has been grafted on a Paradise- 
stock, be suitable !or grafting on next season as a 
Paradise-stock, cr is it necessary to take cuttings 
from the original stock?—A. K. li. 

[Certainly not. If you graft a Blenheim 
Orange Apple on the Paradise-stock the re¬ 
sultant growth is, of course, Blenheim 
Orange, and the same holds good with Pears 
grafted on the Quince. Apples and Pears are 
not raised from cuttings. If you wish to in¬ 
crease any variety of Apple or Pear you must 
graft such on the Paradise or Quince. Para¬ 
dise and Quince-stocks are propagated very 
extensively by nurserymen who grow fruit- 
trees oil a large scale for sale, and you can 
purchase such very cheaply. Kindly give us 
some idea as to the size of your garden, and 
then we can better help you. Unless you 
have fruit in quantity it is useless to attempt 
growing for market.] 

Pruning fruit trees —Kindly tell ir.c what 
pruning to do to: (1) Espalier Pears, two years 
planted, never having fruited; long shoots now in 
all directions; (-) hush Plums, same age. Lever 
fruited, shoots now a yard long?-D. Lawson. 

[(1) Assuming your espalier Pears to have 
two tiers of branches trained out horizontally 
on either side of the stem^. the proper way to 
proceed with them isfns fallbws yplijtlback 
all the young shoots, VtePp'fe-TliGseJkP me cx- 

nf tli<* inn in Virnnnliao kiJupli IplU'O 


fruiting. Young growths will issue from the 
topmost buds of these spurs in a few weeks’ 
time, and these can either be snapped off or 
cut back to one bud. In the winter months 
cut these spurs back to the third bud, count¬ 
ing from the base, and if the young shoots at 
the ends of the main branches which we pre¬ 
viously advised should be left intact have be¬ 
come w ell ripened, the removal of the tips will 
suffice, but if not, cut back to sound or hard 
wood. Regarding the leading shoot on the 
main stem, preserve this full length also for 
the present, then, when pruning time arrives, 
cut it back to one bud above the next wire, 
which has to be furnished with branches. 
This topmost bud when it breaks will produce 
a shoot which will enable you to carry on the 
main stem in an upward direction. The two 
buds below this will produce shoots which 
must be preserved for training out at right 
angles to form another tier of branches. All 
growths produced below these should be cut 
aw’ny, and aim at having a clean stem and 
quite free from spurs. By repeating this pro¬ 
cess you will eventually get your trees pro¬ 
perly furnished with branches, which should 
fruit in due course. (2) The best thing you 
can do with your bush Plums is to go carefully 
through them, and cut back to five buds all 
shoots not required either for extending the 
trees or fer forming subsidiary branches. 
These cut back shoots cr spurs will in turn 
produce other growths ere long, which treat 
as advised for Pears. The leaders and other 
long shoots retained may be shortened to 
about one-hnlf their length if they are in a 
very succulent condition, which we surmise 
them to be. Then, when autumn arrives, or 
when the trees commence shedding their 
leaves, lift and transplant them in the same 
spot, after adding a certnin amount of old 
lime rubble to the staple, varying the quan¬ 
tity according to the nature of the soil. This 
wiil prevent the trees producing gross wood in 
future. See reply also to L. Paine in this 
issue.] 

Plum Victoria not fruiting. -Could you 
kii><*)y advise* me, through the medium of your 
paper, as to my Plum-trees (Victoria), which were 
planted five years ego, and which blossom fairly 
well, but do not boar fruit? The soil is clay, and. in 
planting, a hole was dug to the depth of 2 feet, 
into which were put a layer of hr irks, and on the top 
of this (1 inches of stable-manure. The tree was 
then put in and the licle filled up with mould. The 
trees are well cut hack in February, and in summer 
produce large quantities of new wood (shoots are at 
the present time coming up from the roots). The 
trunks are lime-washc-d every spring, and there are 
no signs of blight.—L. Painr. 

[Unless mensures are taken to render soils 
which are naturally fertile somewhat poorer 
by the addition of calcareous matter. Plums 
are very prone to make exuberant grow th, and 
are unfruitful for a few years after they are 
planted. To correct this, lifting has to be re¬ 
sorted to. This has the desired effect in nine 
cases out of ten, and once the trees commence 
hearing they seldom give further trouble in 
this direction—at any rate, the remedy is then 
always in the hands of the grower. In your 
case you erred in placing the 6-inch layer of 
stable manure in the hottom of the holes, 
which has no doubt largely contributed to¬ 
wards, if it is not solely responsible for, your 
trees remaining unfruitful. The proper time 
to apply manure to Plums is either after they 
have carried a heavy crop of fruit, say iu the 
autumn or winter months, or while the tree is 
loaded with fruit, when it then takes the form 
of a summer mulch. Had you omitted the 
stable manure, and had used a fair proportion 
of lime rubble instead, your trees would have 
made much less growth. The wood made 
would nlso have been less strong and of a 
more solid description, and, weather permit¬ 
ting. the trees would, no doubt, particularly 
in the ease of such a fertile variety os Vic¬ 
toria, have borne fruit ere now. What we 
advise you to do is to lift the trees in the 
autumn and remove the remains of the 
manure. Then add to the soil some lime rub¬ 
ble or old plaster broken up fine and replant 
after shortening back somewhat the longest of 
the thong-like roots to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of more fibrous ones, and mulch the sur 
face with some stable litter to ward off frost 
during the winter months. The ground shoots 
vnn mention are what are termed suckers, and 


which the tfee is budded. You must cut these 
clean off at their point of origin, and care¬ 
fully scan the roots to see whether there are 
others about to be pushed up, and remove 
those also. Between now and the time of lift¬ 
ing you may remove all surplus growths on 
the trees, cutting them back to four or fire 
buds to form spurs. Then reduce the leading 
or extension shoots to one half or two-thirds 
of their length, always bearing in mind that 
the symmetry of the tree must, as a matter of 
course, be taken into consideration and be 
duly allowed for.] 

Pruning May Duke Cherry-tree.— Kindly give 
me innlructions how to prune this? 1 planted a 
tree in February, 1905. It has not borne any fruit, 
yet It looks healthy and strong-G. W. R. 

[You do not state whether your May Duke 
Cherry is a fan-trained tree, a bush, or a 
standard, consequently we are somewhat at a 
loss to know how to advise you in the matter. 
All we can say under the circumstances is that 
if it is a fan-trained example, and the tree 
has made ample growth, it should be treated 
much in the same way as you would a Morello 
Cherry. To this end, then, fasten back to 
the wall or wires, as the case may be, all the 
young growths at the ends of the branches 
which are termed leaders. Other growths, or 
such as may issue from the sides of the 
branches, may also be retained, provided 
there is room to do so without crowding 
them. These should not be closer together 
than from 6 inches to 9 inches, aud cut back 
the surplus to four leaves to form spurs. All 
growths which spring directly from the front 
of the branches (fcreriglits) cut back to four 
buds also, and for the same purpose. When 
there are more side shoots than are required 
for laying in, retain those which emanate from 
the lowermost part of the branches in prefer¬ 
ence to those which have their origin higher 
up, as these are the more conveniently 
situated for training in to form subsidiary 
branches, for this is the real object in view in 
retaining these shoots. The spurs will make 
fresh growths in the course of a few weeks, 
and these you can pinch back to one bud, or, 
if but weak, break them off altogether. So 
treated there should be but little winter 
pruning required beyond shortening back a 
leading shoot here and there to balance the 
growth on either side of the tree, or, perhaps, 
to shorten a spur left too long. Should this 
advice not be applicable to your case, please 
write again, stating in what form your Cherry 
is trained, and wo will endeavour to assist 
you.] 

Strawberries after fruiting. -Please let me 
know the treatment for Strawberry-plants after the 
fi nit is over?—M rs. Robinson. 

[Propagation will be the first consideration. 
In many instances this will already have had 
attention, while in other cases it yet has to 
be done. The earlier it can be done the better 
the results. The layering is best done in 
sixty sized pots filled with fairly rich and 
loamy compost, as hy these means the best 
plants are secured, and from which an excel¬ 
lent crop of fruit may be looked for with cer¬ 
tainty the next season. Very good plants also 
re8uft from merely pegging the runners into 
some prepared compost, laid between the 
rows of the old or mother plants. When well 
rooted such plants will, if carefully lifted aud 
given attention in the way of watering until 
the roots push into the surrounding soil, suc¬ 
ceed very well, but if neglected in this latter 
particular the crop the first season will be an 
indifferent one. Naturally rooted runners 
may also be used for planting, but this is the 
least satisfactory of the three methods, and 
its adoption means a loss of a whole season in 
the shape of a crop of fruit. The pot system 
is, therefore, the best, and all who can do so 
should, if they have not layered, adopt it and 
save further loss of time. Where the pre¬ 
ceding matters have been duly attended to, 
the clearing away of the surplus runners and 
cutting away of the old leaves will, as a 
matter of course, follow directly after the 
rooted runners are in a condition to warrant 
removal elsewhere. There will also be a cer¬ 
tain number of plants to chop up altogether 
where the triennial system finds favour, and 
a corresponding area pf border -e-r plot in the 
open to prepare for the reception of the new 
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growing has much to commend it, as by de ' 
Citroving one third of the total number of 
plants grown, and those the oldest, each 
season, the whole of the stock is maintained 
in the best possible condition. Some few 
varieties succeed best treated as biennials, 
they not paying for cultivation the third year, 
and, strange to say, several of the late sorts 
come under this category. Such are best 
grown by themselves, and then they, with the 
three years’ system with regard to the others, 
will not be interfered with. Some growers 
make it a practice to treat their earliest 

{ dauts as annuals, by setting out the earliest 
ayered plants they can secure on warm, shel¬ 
tered borders. These are planted much closer 
than is usual when the plunts are to remain 
on the ground two or three seasons, and they 
are chopped out so soon as they have fruited. 
Hplendid crops of fine, handsome fruits re¬ 
ward the cultivator for the extra trouble en¬ 
tailed, but the system can only be successfully 
adopted where there is plenty of warm 
borders available.] 

Mildew on Strawberries -For the lust two 
years 1 have lieen troubkd with mildew on my 
Htrawberry plant» ami fruit. Last year I thought it 
was owing to the dry weather, but this year we 
have had no dry weather to speak of, so that it 
cannot be that the plants have been dry at the 
roots. 1 have three quarters of an acre of Btraw 
berry-plants, planted 27 Inches from row to row. It 
is heavy soil. The Laxton has been the worst for 
mildtw, and I have had to pick a lot of green fruit 
and burn them. 'Ihe other sorts have only had 


Between now and then maintain the planta¬ 
tion in a good state of cultivation by keeping 
the surface soil to the depth of a couple of 
inches frequently hoed, and cut away at once 
nil the oldest of the foliage and runners to 
allow of a free circulation of air. If you have 
the land at disposal we should also advise 
you to commence forming another plantation 
quite removed from the old, and to get 
runners from a distance to plant it with.] 


CODLIN APPLES. 

The Codlin family is more numerous than 
many are aware of, but several of the varieties 
are fast dying out, their places being taken 
by other more serviceable sorts. A few of the 
more superior representatives, however, will, 
or ought to be. always grown, nnd that, too, in 
the most limited collections, ns it is scarcely 
conceivable that better early cooking Apples 
will ever he forthcoming. The original 
Codlin, or that which, according to our best 
authorities, gave the name to tho whole 
family, is now termed the 

English Codlin, which was principally 
propagated by menus of cuttings and branches, 
both of which root readily. 

Carlisle Codlin is a decided improvement 
on the old form, more especially as regards its 
habit of growth, nnd this is still to he met with 
in a few old gardens. It is only fit fer garden 
culture, strong trees never being seen, but 



A fruiting branch of Apple Lord SuffleltL 


mildew on the leaves. 1 tried dusting the back of 
the leaves with sulphur when 1 first saw the mildew, 
but it did not seem to check it. Can you tell me 
what to do to prevent it attacking the plants next 
year? The plants ate one. two, and three years 
old H. Taylor 

[Mildew amongst Strawberries is n trouble¬ 
some disease to combat when it at tacks u plan¬ 
tation. It is generally caused either by 
drought cr tho reverse conditions, or as a re 
suit of the plantation being situated in a low 
and dump position. We once witnessed a had 
case of mildew caused by the last-named con¬ 
ditions, while another break of plants of the 
same variety, situated some 300 yards distant, 
and in a more open and breezy position, was 
quite free from the disease. Some varieties 
are more addicted to it than others, and if 
once the fruits become affected they are prac¬ 
tically ruined. In gardens the best way to 
deal with a had attack is to destroy the plants 
nnd to make another bed as far removed from 
the old one as possible. Care should also he 
taken to use plants only from tv non infested 
source. With a larger area to deal with, such 
as yours is, destroying the plantation outright 
may. perhaps, be impracticable, and if so we 
should advise you to keep a look out next 
spring, and so soon as you observe the 
slightest trace of mildew on the leaves to 
sprav them without loss of time with liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium), using it at 
the rate of I oz. to three gallons of water. 
Apply this in the fornytfT'h spray, thotmjghly 
wetting [the top and UI fc er 1 s (3t ° T <fch|piFves\ 
and you will find it a TFn'?ffecti l fgfenredy. 


medium-sized bushes rarely fail to yield well, 
this free-bearing habit having much to do 
with the stunting of the trees. Tho fruit is 
fit for cooking when quite small, the season 
lasting from July till December ; consequently 
it is one of I lie best keeping Codlins, being 
also second to none in point of quality. 

Keswick Codlin, also a verv old variety, is 
undoubtedly the most genernlfy grown of all 
the family, and may well he cultivated in 
quite the smallest gardens. It succeeds in 
almost any position or district, and is 
amcuuble to any form of training. As a stan¬ 
dard the tree is comparatively small, though 
very productive, hut on the Crnb-stock it 
makes a very strong bush or basin-shaped 
tree, and hnudsnine pyramids, fairly strong, 
horizontally trained trees, and cordons are to 
he met with in all directions, all alike being 
very productive. Closely pruned trees are 
unfortunately somewhat given to canker. Hce- 
ing that quite small fruits cook admirably, 
the thinuing out mav well commence in July 
and be proceeded with as required till those 
reserved ore nearly fully grown, the latter at 
taining a large size when thus favoured. This 
variety keeps fairly well after being gathered, 
or say till near the end of November, but those 
who grow for the markets ought to dispose of 
their crops as early in the season as possible, 
and secure remunerative prices accordingly. 
Keswick Codlin is a favourite variety for 
making into jelly, this being done when the 
les are just fit to gather. 
ankb Codlin again is a remarkably pro¬ 


fitable variety, as witnessed by the fact of its 
being very extensively planted of late years. 

It is very precocious, and small tfees ought 
really to be prevented from bearing, or other¬ 
wise they may never attain a good size. It 
succeeds fairly well ns an orchard tree. The 
growth is altogether distinct from that of the 
Keswick, the wood being slighter nnd the 
foliage smaller and lighter green in colour, 
while the fruits arc smaller, having longer 
foot-stalks, being also more crisp. Quite 
small samples cook well, and what fruit is 
gathered and stored, a proceeding market 
growers may well avoid, will keep rather 
onger than the Keswick. 

Lord Suffield, a fruiting branch of which 
is here illustrated, is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a member of the Codlin family, being 
what might be termed a glorified Keswick. It 
is of sturdy, yet most prolific habit of growth, 
forming fairly good standards, and still better 
pyramids, bushes, horizontal and cordon- 
trained specimens. The fruits are larger 
and better filled out than the Keswicks, the 
cooking qualities and flavour being much the 
same. Most of the prizes for cooking Apples 
at the August shows are won by this variety, 
but as they lose weight by keeping, it is not 
advisable to store many. 

Nelson Codlin comes next in point of 
popularity, and no mistake bus been, or will 
be, made in planting it for both private use 
and more especially market. It is amenable 
to any form of training- standard or orchard 
trees succeeding very w’ell. The fruits are 
large, of good form, and fairly attractive in 
appearance when ripe, cook admirably, and 
are not to be despised for dessert. Seeing 
that it keeps good till the middle of January 
and occasionally still later, it is advisable to 
reserve and carefully store the greater part 
of the crop, and if sold good prices ought to 
be obtained for it. 

Spring Grove, one of the older Codlius. is 
the only variety to be found classed as a des¬ 
sert Apple, but it is not needed nowadays, 
there being so many sorts superior to it in 
every way. 

Growing Bananas - I presume your corre¬ 
spondent refers to Musa Cavendishii. 1 grow mine 
in a gallon barrel in a warm-house. In addition to 
the soil >ou mention I always feed them well 
Bananas will take lurge quantities of water, and re¬ 
quire at leuet 0 feet of Lead room from the surface 
of the soil.— William Soria. 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes. — Your corre¬ 
spondent, who wants to know why his Gooseberry- 
trees grow rampantly and do not fruil. does not 
mention his method of pruning. I have known the 
same thing happen, and it was owing to the severe 
pruning. The long shoots should never be shortened 
or cut at all. Tit.' side shoots coming from them 
should be cut back to 2 inches or 3 inches. If the 
trees are very thick, branches should be cut out 
from the middle of the hush at the base, close to 
the ground —the bush should look like a basket when 
pruned. Treated so the bushes will he laden year 
after year. In many gardens I know the Gooseberry- 
hushes are ruined by pruning. As a rule, they want 
very little cutting at all.—K. W. 

Apple-trees falling. Referring to “A 
Devonian’s” query, and the answer given ill 
Gardening of June 30th, you replied simi¬ 
larly to me last year. The disease, whatever 
it he. is spreading here, and attacks not only 
established bushes, etc., but also those which 
have been transplanted within three or four 
years. If, therefore, it originates from the 
roots being in the subsoil, it seems that it 
must be able to propagate itself by spores or 
otherwise. My garden hns been in existence 
as a garden for more than twenty years ; the 
majority of the fruit-trees nre of nhout that 
age ; aspect, sloping steeply to the south ; 
soil, red, very adhesive when wet; subsoil, 
red rock, brashy. 1 have used rotten stable 
manure, lime with road scrapings, etc., or 
artificials year by year, each in moderation. 
I did not notice the disease before 1904, but. in 
1905 a large Ecklinville Beedling bush was 
badly attacked, three other bushes of the 
same variety were slightly attacked, and a 
small bush of Early Julien lost several 
spurs and sprays. Three of the Ecklinvilles 
had not had their roots thoroughly primed for 
ten years to my knowledge, one of those 
slightly attacked was moved eight years be 
fore, and the one which had the disease worst 
had been paf^Ojl^.^oiL^-iined two or three 
years before. _Last autumn I had this tree 
thoroughly! HkEfllej tfaffibWcR l fi^ thong-roots 
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were found and cut at a depth of 2^ feet. Its 
head was reduced, but in spite of mulchings 
and some water it now looks in a poor way. 
The disease has appeared on it again this 
season, but, of course, there has not been 
time for the full effect of treatment to appear. 
The Early Julien mentioned above had 
been transplanted about four years. This 
ear an established bush of Golden Noble 
as been affected, and also a small, stunted- 
looking, but regularly-fruitful standard of 
Braddick’a Nonpareil in another part of the 
garden. I do not know whether the bushes 
are on the Paradise or not. All whose roots 
have been examined show thongs. I have 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture thrice yearly 
for two years. Granted that the disease 
originates with the subsoil, what will be 
likely to cure it on healthy rooted trees to 
which it has spread? I have not tried caustic 
soda.— Another Devonian. 

[No doubt the trouble is due to the roots 
getting down into the subsoil. We think that 
if the “ thongs ” or tap roots were cut off, and 
the tree encouraged to make fibrous roots 
nearer the surface, the disease, or whatever 
it may be, would be stopped.—E d.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

RO8E8. 

REPOTTING ROSES. 

No success can be assured in the growing of 
pot Roses unless there is abundance of 
healthy roots working in sweet compost. 
Many people defer the repotting until it is 
far too late in the season, because when the 
cold nights are upon us healthy root action 
practically ceases. The present is a very 
good time to repot all Tea Roses, and such as 
are intended for early forcing. The beau¬ 
tiful Rambler Roses that make such a glori¬ 
ous display as pot plants may with advantage 
be repotted now. A Rose plant should never 
be overpotted. Many make a serious mis¬ 
take in giving the plants too great a shift, as 
it is called. Much better pot a plant which 
is now in a 5-inch pot into one 7 inches in 
diameter rather than into an 8-inch or 9-inch 
pot. The compost for Tea and H. T. Roses 
may be composed of three parts good loam, 
one part well-decayed farmyard manure, one 
part leaf-soil, and a sprinkling of silver-sand. 
Mix all well together, and add to the com¬ 
post a 6-inch potful of $-inch bones to a 
barrow -load of soil. I am not in favour of 
mixing chemical manures with the soil. If 
the feeding be done later on more satisfactory 
results are obtained, as we are enabled the 
better to judge cf each plant’s requirements. 
All repotting should be done with well-washed 
pots and crocks, but see to it that the pots 
are quite dry inside. A thin potting stick 
will be necessary, also a rammer, made with 
a round piece of wood. Roses like firm pot- 
ting, that is why it is necessary to have the 
rammer for large plants. The plants about 
to be repotted should be well watered a day 
or so before, and everything being ready, 
turn out the plant, and remove crocks. Lay 
the plant on its side, and with a sharp- 
pointed stick gently prod the ball of earth, 
releasing some of the outer soil, also the 
roots. Great care is required to prevent the 
ball from breaking. The base of the ball, also 
the surface, must also be prodded, the ob¬ 
ject being to give the roots as much new 
soil as can safely be done. A liberal supply 
of crocks should be given, and upon these 
place some of the coarse parts of the compost. 
After repotting stand the plants upon a bed 
of ashes for two or three days, and at the 
end of that time water with a rose-can. The 
shoots should be syringed morning and even¬ 
ing if weather keeps dry. In about a week 
from the potting the plants should be par¬ 
tially plunged in coal-ashes, but stand them 
in full sun, so that the wood may be well 
matured, and do not crowd them together. 
All flowers should be removed as the buds 
appear, and see that the plants do not suffer 
from strong gales. 

In the case of Hylmc^ Perpetuals*. these 
may be repotted now if"more -convenient, >but 
as they are not forced \o tfl iL Era me WWilL the 
work may be deferred till end dOAugust. 


Where young grafted plants were potted some 
time ago, and are now growing under glass, 
they will need tying out to small sticks so as to 
make them shapely plants by the autumn. 
The plants need to be kept free of green-fly by 
fumigating, and mildew kept in check by 
vaporising with Campbell’s sulphur vapor¬ 
iser, one of the most useful inventions for 
the destruction of this dreaded fungus. If 
the plants are vaporised about every fourteen 
days they will be as clean in foliage as it 
is possible to have them, and the plants 
seem to be more healthy, which is only 
natural when we remember the baneful 
effects of mildew upon the foliage. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND JREPLIES. 

Roses opening badly.—Aly Rose-trees are 
cropping well, as regards quantity, and the blooms 
are a fair size, but they open up very loosely. 
They are planted in clayey soil, in good, open posi¬ 
tion, and were mulched in the early spring with 
well-rotted stable-manure.— Caroline. 

[From your description of the blossom you 
have obtained we should think you did not 
prune the plants sufficiently. If you desire 
quality you must not be afraid to prune well 
in the spring. For the vigorous growers this 
does not mean that they should be cut back 
hard, but rather freed of old wood, and the 
ripe young wood retained, say from 15 inches 
to 18 inches long. You may do much to 
strengthen the autumn blossom by liberal 
waterings w ith liquid manure, applied about 
once a week.] 

A fine crimson Rose.— Have you seen a 
good bloom of Rose J. B. Clark this season is 
a question that several growers have put to 
me, and I have been compelled to admit that 
I have not. I am rather afraid that it is not 
a hot season Rose, or, perhaps, it is best upon 
cut backs or two-year old plants. There is, 
however, a very fine Rose in Hugh Dickson, 
which, with J. B. Clark, also sprang from 
Lord Bacon. In Hugh Dickson we have a 
Rose that is in colour midway between A. K. 
Williams and Liberty, and just now we are 
getting some grand flowers from one-year old 
plants. It is a fragrant Rose, which is some¬ 
thing to be thankful for when we have such a 
surfeit of scentless novelties. I believe we 
have a really good Rose in Hugh Dickson, so 
that all who love a good brilliantly-coloured 
Rose should secure this variety this coming 
season.—R osa. 


FERNS. 

SEEDLING FERNS. 

Many seedling Ferns will now be cropping up 
here and there, some in the pots of other 
plants, others upon the surface soil between 
them. These seedlings will make most useful 
plants for potting up, as not being, as a rule, 
overcrowded, they make a close growth, and 
are excellent for transferring to small pots, in 
which they will have time to become estab¬ 
lished before the winter season comes on. 
Oftentimes a goodly amount of soil is removed 
with the seedlings. It is not a good plan, 
however, to transfer them to over-large pots, 
3*ineh being quite enough except for extra 
strong ones. If room is scarce, a cold frame 
or pit will suit these young plants very well, 
moisture and shade for a few days being the 
chief things required for all except those 
which delight in a tropical temperature. 
There are many kinds which can be obtained 
in this manner, the Maiden-hair (A. eunea- 
tum) and the Ribbon Fern (Pteris serrulata) 
being two of the most prominent, but others, 
such as Pteris tremula, P. longifolia, and P. 
argyrea with the Rritish Maiden-hair, fre¬ 
quently come up in quantity. I have in this 
way often secured a good stock of Aspleniurn 
cicutarium, not one of the easiest Ferns to 
raise when even special attention is bestowed 
upon it. Small plants of the scarcer kinds 
should be carefully looked after. Where fer¬ 
tile fronds are observed tipon a plant of which 
additional stock is required, it is a very good 
plan to place a sod of peat under the plant 
with some sand shaken upon the peat. Such 
a surface is apparently more congenial to the 
development of many seedlings than the best 
prepared soil and other accessories, in the 
shape of bell-glasses, etc., can be made to be. 


But what is more curious still is the fact that 
a seedling will crop up at a long distance 
from where the old plant of that particular 
kind is growing ; this will at times occur in 
Orchid pots and sundry other places. My at¬ 
tention was only lately directed to a fine lot 
of seedling Maiden hairs which were coming 
up thickly between the pots of a large number 
of Gleichenias. The plants of the Maiden- 
' hair were grown upon a side bed, the Gleiche¬ 
nias occupying the central one of a span-roofed 
house. At the first glance it would appear 
somewhat strange that this should occur ; one 
would rather surmise that the seedlings would 
have appeared underneath the pots of Maiden¬ 
hair themselves, but hardly any were to be 
seen there. The only solution which I could 
give was that the soil between these plants was 
too moist, and. therefore, probably too cool 
for the germination of the seedlings, or for 
the prior development of the spores. The soil 
between the Gleichenias would, as a matter of 
course, be drier than the other, their special 
needs being fully understood. Here the seed¬ 
ling Maiden hairs came up in profusion, the 
soil being neither too moist nor too dry. 

-h: 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 

Such of the stock of these as will have to be 
depended upon for next winter’s supply should 
now have extra attention bestowed upon them. 
If the plants have been picked hard, and are 
now looking rather bare, they should be in¬ 
duced to make a fresh growth as soon as pos¬ 
sible. This can be done by keeping the 
plants for a little time quite cool and almost 
dry at the root, then by transferring them to 
a moist growing atmosphere another crop of 
fronds will appear. These may probably be 
rather small, but for cutting, this is frequently 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Fresh 
potting of such stock should not be attempted 
now. Plants which are now making a good 
growth, or which have at least a good and 
dense crop of fronds upon them, should be 
kept cooler, with a free circulation of air per¬ 
mitted amongst them to check any damping, 
as well as to harden the fronds. If there is 
not room in the houses, they will do very 
well in cold pits or frames. When a young 
crop is now being put up, the plants need no 
shading ; the growth made will stand all the 
better if fully exposed, as well as being paler 
in colour, which is in most cases an advan¬ 
tage. Plants that have already a full growth 
upon them may be kApt in good condition in 
a pit or frame facing north by guarding 
against injury from damp by a free circulation 
of air. Where the plants are carrying a 
heavy crop of fronds a good amount of water 
will he needed ; on no account Rhould they be 
permitted to suffer from want of it, but damp¬ 
ing overhead is better dispensed with. Young 
plants which are in quite small pots will be all 
the better for a slight shift. This will keep 
them growing for some considerable time to 
come.- Loam of a light colour usually termed 
yellow, with a tendency to heaviness, will suit 
these Ferns very well; if it is not all that one 
would desire, it can be remedied by adding a 
small quantity, in proportion to the loam, of 
leaf-soil. This is far better than placing any 
reliance upon peat, and will be conducive to a 
deep green colour in the fronds, with larger 
pinnae also. In no case should shading be em¬ 
ployed where these Ferns are wanted either 
for a cut supply or for use in vases and 
grouping. Besides A. cuneatum, there are 
also a few other useful kinds, such, for in¬ 
stance, as A. mundulum, A. decorum, A. 
Legrandi, A. Pacotti, A. rubellum, and A. 
Victoria?, the two last being amongst the best 
of the tinted varieties. A. Farleyense. when 
grown without any shading, is quite a con¬ 
trast to the same kind when shaded ; both 
are handsome. But of the two, I think the 
roseate tints upon the fronds of the plants 
grow'n without shade have the preference. 
Such varieties as A. cardiochhena, A. trape- 
ziforme, A. peruvianum, A. Veitchi, A. can- 
datum, A. curvatum, and A. Sanctae Cathc- 
rinee should be grown under shade. The two 
first-named and the last are very susceptible 
to injury from scalding, if only for a short 
time exposed "to the : spnsbine. All of them 
are splendid objects when carefully shaded 
and looked t iter- ' JIVER5I P. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SEEDLING FORMS OF STREPTO- 
CARPUS. 

A writer in a recent number of the Gar¬ 
dener's Chronicle says: “ Nothing is more 
marvellous in the history of horticulture than 
the evolution of the Sweet Pea, which has 
only been equalled by that of the Chrysan¬ 
themum.” This assertion might well be ques¬ 
tioned, for apart from the Begonia, to which 
the editor of that journal calls attention, the 
process of evolution has been carried much 
farther in the case of many popular classes of 


relative beauty of those with smooth or 
crimped petals, but there can be no question 
that these last afford a pleasing variety. 

The starting points of the Streptocarpuses 
of to-day were S. parviflorus, a small white- 
flowered kind, introduced in 18812; S. Rexi, 
with bluish flowers, first sent to this country 
in 1824, and the remarkable S. Dunni, that 
bears but one huge leaf and a profusion of 
reddish blossoms. Other kinds have been em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist to a limited extent, 
but generally speaking the present day race 
has been evolved from the above three, all of 
which are natives of the southern half of 
Africa. As the cultural requirements of the 


taken at the commencement to see that the 
baskets are well lined with thick Moss before 
the soil is placed in them, and it is best to 
water them and let the soil settle before at¬ 
tempting planting. Young pieces of Asparagus 
dibbled in round the sides, and kept fairly 
moist and shaded, soon make rapid progress 
in a greenhouse. -Townsman. 


A fringed form of Strcptocarpus. ,From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden ab Rurford Lodge, Dorking. 


plants than in the most up-to-date forms of the 
Sweet Pea. 

Among other illustrations that stril^* one is 
the extent to which the genus Ktreptoearpus 
has been developed within tho last twenty 
years, for it is about that time since these 
plants were taken in hand by Mr. Watson, of 
Kew r , whose early successes not only attracted 
great attention but led to many others fol¬ 
lowing his lead, and in this way the charming 
varieties of the present day have been gradu¬ 
ally produced. The latest forms, in some in¬ 
stances, at least, have crimped or crisped 
edges to the petals, such^ are shownJn the 
accompanying illustration, jwid :n^Uila^ay 
they show a marked LdiJ AnJi.cr jtfciAithe 
earlier kinds. Opinions may varjG* to the 


Ktreptoearpus have been so exhaustively dealt 
with in Gardening as recently as January 
20th last (page 613) nothing further need be 
said on that point. X. 


Baskets Of foliage. In a greenhouse or 
conservatory it is desirable to sometimes have 
a few baskets of foliage that may be suspended 
from the roof. One of the best subjects one 
may have for growing in a basket is the 
Asparagus, and tw r o of the varieties—plu- 
mosus and Sprengeri—are very suitable, owing 
to their long trailing shoots. Just now is a 
good time to make up such baskets, and small 
plants of the sorts named planted therein will 
soon cover the framework. Care should be 


STOVE PLANTS IN THE CONSER¬ 
VATORY. 

Where there is a good number of Crotons, 
any which are well established and not in any 
sense overpotted can be taken to the conser¬ 
vatory for a few weeks at this season of 
the year. Plants of various sizes can 
thus be advantageously employed, add¬ 
ing to the attractiveness and affording 
a pleasing change when the plants are 
well coloured. The rich tints to be 
found in the majority of the Croton 
family give diversity and lighten up 
what might otherwise be a rather sombre 
appearance. The great variety also in 
the leaf formation makes them most at¬ 
tractive as decorative plants. No harm 
will come to them if ordinary care be 
taken to avoid sharp draughts ; this can 
be furthered by keeping the plants at a 
good distance from either doorways or 
side lights which are left open, at least 
during the day. The plants should not 
be overwatered, nor should they receive 
water that is excessively cold. Rain 
water would also bo preferable to that 
which is hard. With these precautions 
the plants will be safe enough until the 
first or second week in September, when 
they should be removed back to the 
stove. In the meantime other plants 
can be given more room, which in most 
instances will be found an advantage. 
Many of the Dracienas may also be em¬ 
ployed for the same purpose, particu¬ 
larly tall ones when well clothed with 
healthy foliage; these will be found 
when in good condition to take a good 
supply of water; the tighter the pots are 
crammed with roots the better whilst 
being thus used. An occasional spong¬ 
ing will improve their appearance, and 
at the same time guard them against any 
injury from thrips. The plants should 
also bo kept turned so as to retain the 
growth in an erect condition. For this 
purpose I), terminalis is one of the best, 
with medium-sized leaves of high colour. 
Several of the Palms, Cycads, and Pan- 
danads can also be removed from the 
stove for the same purposes. Of sorts 
which are recognised as being somewhat 
tender Areca lutescens, for instance, is 
safe enough, so also is Euterpe edulis. 
Such of the Cocos family, as C. plumosa 
and C. Romanzofliana, with Pandanus 
utilis and its nearly allied form, P. 
Veitchi, might be used, but I would not 
advise ita use if any future value is 
placed upon it, otherwise there ie no 
harm, and it would do good service 
meanwhile. The Cycads require hardly 
any recommendation ; they are noble 
plants and fortunately not so tender in 
most instances as those alluded to. 
Cycas circinalis must not, however, be 
trifled with, as cold weather again comes 
on. The use of any of these plants 
greatly adds to the tropical appearance of 
any show house which in the ordi¬ 
nary way is not considered a warm 
one. It also compensates for any deficiency 
in the plants, and takes tho place of flowering 
subjects, those of variegated leafage supply¬ 
ing the colour. With abundance of flower 
out of doors at this season it is not so abso¬ 
lutely essential, nor is it always desirable, to 
have such a display inside, a change with 
more greenery imparting a cooler appearance 
as well as distinctive features. 

Flowering plants from the stove can also be 
used with good effect, and without any harm 
to the plants. Such, for instance, as Bou¬ 
gainvillea glabra. Clerodendron fallax, and 
Justicias from those of bushy growth, and 
Eucharis amazOnica with Pancratium fragans 
from the ^wj^rouSfriQtqted^spgtion. Exotic 
” ■ A (TwekF fcn^gooa account 


Ferns 8 eAn also be-tu: 
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for the same purposes, many being specially 
well suited when they are not waking any 
young growth. Most of the Davallias and 
several of the Adiantums will be quite safe 
by taking precautions as previously advised. 
D. Mooreana is probably the most tender of 
its family, whilst A. Farleyense would re¬ 
quire careful attention. The Nephrolepis and 
most of the tenderer of the Pteris will be 
found quite safe, so also will the Bird’s-nest 
Fern. All of the fine-foliaged Begonias may 
be used, as * well as the flowering shrubby 
kinds. 


WATERING IN HOT WEATHER. 

It is a great mistako to suppose that in the 
case of pot plants looking over them morning 
and evening will suffice when the weather is of 
a hot and parching character. I have known 
places where there were. stated . times for 
watering, and no matter what the weather 
was like, none was done at any other period 
of the day ; but the highest excellence in the 
culture of plants in pots can never be attained 
when a hard-and-fast rule is laid down and 
adhered to in this matter. It is not only that 
plants do not get water when they need it 
when watering is done at regular stated in¬ 
tervals, but they frequently get it when they 
do not require it, and if a plant is watered 
only an hour or two. before it becomes suffici¬ 
ently dry to absolutely need this attention, it 
will never make roots so freely as when 
watered at the right moment. 

Pot-bound plants should never get dry in 
summer, especially when making their growth 
or coming into bloom ; for although becoming 
dry may not injure, it often takes away from 
that vigour which is necessary to the attain¬ 
ment of great excellence. In market gardens 
I have known pot plants to be gone over every 
hour in the day, and the results well justified 
the labour bestowed. 

It is not, of course, necessary that a soak¬ 
ing be given each time, for if the whole of 
the soil in the pot is wet, a little given from 
time to time will keep it so, whilst preserving 
the roots in that equable state of moisture 
which they love to enjoy in the growing time. 
In the winter I consider that good is done by 
allowing plants to become nearly or quite dry 
from time to time, as the soil is thereby main¬ 
tained in a sweet condition and the roots in a 
healthy state, but in hot summer weather 
every lime the soil becomes quite dry there 
is a check which, if often repeated, has a 
diminishing effect upon size and beauty. In 
the case of plants , which are exposed to the 
fierce sun the harm done in this way is often 
serious, though generally unsuspected by the 
grower, who may think that by looking to his 
pot plants twice a day he is doing his duty by 
them. _ J- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Verbenas In pots.— At one time the dif¬ 
ferent garden varieties of Verbena were 
largely grown, both for planting out during 
the summer and also for the decoration of the 
greenhouse at that season. They, how’ever, 
gradually fell into disuse, till the advent of 
that charming variety Miss Willmott led to a 
renewed interest in these beautiful flowering 
plants. Apart from its large clusters of rich 
rose-coloured blossoms this variety proved 
itself of good vigorous constitution, and it 
speedily became popular, even among the 
growers for Covent Garden Market, where the 
fine bushy plants in 48-sized pots soon found, 
and still find, a ready sale. At. the recent 
Holland House Show there was a very inte¬ 
resting exhibit of Verbenas of this class, in¬ 
cluding Miss Willmott, rich rose; King of 
Scarlets, deep scarlet; Maiden's Blush, that 
I have also met with under the name of 
Bridesmaid, white, with a broad pink stripe 
down the centre of each petal; Princess of 
Wales, rich purple; and Snowflake, pure 
white. Though these selected varieties are 
not numerous, they are, in four cases at 
least, of a clear, decided tint, while though a 
parti-coloured flower the variety Maiden's 
Blush is decidedly pleasing. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of these Verbenas ^a moderately rich, 
rather light soil is the best^ &rd 4faie ^jrorst 
enemy is mildew, wlfcghjtijfco ’rjJaBVgot a 
hold, i9 difficult to dislodge. Plenty of light 


and air, with an application of sulphur at the 
first sign of mildew, is the best way to keep 
the plants in good condition. X. 

Begonia Worthiana as a basket plant. 

The round-flowered section of tuberous Be¬ 
gonias has not yet beaten the other forms 
completely out of the field ; indeed, those 
more nearly approaching the typical Begonia 
boliviensis, such a $ the variety Worthiana 
alluded to above, have in the flower garden 
become more popular within the last few 
years. Their vigorous growth and pendulous 
flowers of medium weight enable them to re¬ 
sist rough weather better than those w'ith 
more massive blossoms. At Kew not only is 
this variety used in the open air but in No. 4 
greenhouse it is employed for furnishing sus¬ 
pended baskets, and in this w’av the bright, 
orange-red blossoms are seen to great advan¬ 
tage. Not only is this particular variety well 
suited for treating in this way, but many other 
of the looser growing forms are equally valu¬ 
able for this mode of culture. Quite a sensa¬ 
tion was made three years ago at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by the 
exhibition of a large suspended basket of a 
double-flowered variety, Marie Bouchet. It 
was given an award of merit, and was gene¬ 
rally looked upon as a new plant, whereas in 
reality it was one of the oldest of double- 
flowered Begonias, having been sent out as 
long ago as 1880, but representing a type now 
nearly lost it was not recognised. In the 
older selections of tuberous Begonias those 
suitable for suspended baskets used to find a 
place, but their value in this respect is now to 
a great extent overlooked.—X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ANNUALS FOR SEASONABLE FLORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Thebe are many annuals which are of especial 
value for cutting. These are now in most in¬ 
stances in full beauty, and their use will save 
other and choicer things when these latter 
have been rather severely run upon. Roses 
will, for instance, have been cut pretty freely, 
and probably with somewhat long stems ; this, 
if carried too far, will denude the plants con¬ 
siderably of foliage. Nemophila insignis is a 
beautiful annual for decoration, being particu¬ 
larly pleasing when arranged with the white 
Water Lily and Grasses. The Coreopsis in 
variety is also very useful; these two are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty when grouped by themselves 
or with ornamental Grasses added. With the 
larger Grasses it is a very good and easy mode 
of arrangement to first place sufficient of them 
in a vase and then thrust in here and there 
such light flowers with slender footstalks as 
some of the Coreopsis possess. Layia elegans, 
somewhat similar to the Coreopsis, is another 
beautiful annual, and one that lasts a long 
time in good condition—fully a week when the 
flowers are cut whilst still young. Asperula 
azurea setosa is a very pretty species of Wood¬ 
ruff, not showy, it is true, but none the less 
welcome on that account. Arranged with 
other suitable flowers like the foregoing, it is 
very light and effective. Alonsoa Warsce- 
wiezi compacta, with flowers not unlike those 
of a Chorozema in appearance, is another use¬ 
ful annual for cutting. The Rhodanthe in 
variety is another instance. This, although a 
tender annual, may be raised and flowered 
upon a warm border, being serviceable 
whilst in a fresh state, also later on, when 
dried, as Everlastings. Bartonia aurea has 
elegant foliage as well as beautiful flowers, 
which last fresh a long time ; it would look 
pretty when used with the Nemophila. The 
Cornflowers are well known, being grown in 
quantity for. trade purposes, but they are 
equally useful in one’s own garden, lasting so 
long in a fresh condition, being*also obtain 
able in a cut state with a good length of foot 
Btalk. The white Spiral Candytuft is very 
pure in colour, being excellent for arranging 
with flowers which afford a contrast; it can 
be cut freely, being of dwarf branching habit. 
The varieties of Chrysanthemum tricolor 
(both single and double) are very effective, 
and although they look rather heavy upon the 
plants, yet the individual flowers are exceed¬ 
ingly pretty, A little latejr on (if not already 


in flower) there will be the varieties of Indian 
Pinks, some of the single forms of which are 
both distinct and handsome. Of larger 
flowers there are the numerous colours of the 
Shirley Poppies. These, when used in a cut 
state, should be taken just as the flowers un¬ 
fold ; then they will last several days in a 
fresh condition. They are remarkably useful, 
whilst the blending and harmony of colour are 
most pleasing. The great advances made 
during the past few years in the Sweet Pea 
family provide us w ith most excellent material 
for various flcral arrangements. The soft 
and varied colours of many kinds are 
pleasing and effective ; many of these also 
being self-coloured are even more useful. 
They look well when arranged with some of 
their own characteristic foliage, whilst one 
kind only may be used most effectively, but 
the pure white will often be an assistance 
when variety is needed. Lasting as they do 
for such a length of time in flow er when "well 
cared for, further enhances their utility ; this 
even may be prolonged by a successional sow¬ 
ing. Another capital class of animals is the 
Sweet Sultans, the yellow form of which is 
most grown, but the white and purple kinds 
are also very useful, and all of them may be 
used in combination. The flowers can be 
taken with a good length of stem ; this being 
erect and not readily disposed to droop makes 
them all the better for arranging. Cam¬ 
panula Loreyi is a beautiful free-flowering 
annual variety w-ith various shades of colour 
between a blue and white. This is a very 
light and elegant plant in its growth, looking 
as well when growing amongst ornamental 
Grasses as it does when used with them in a 
cut state. 

Gypsophila elegans is very useful, assisting 
much in producing a light appearance, being 
a great help also when flowers of a formal 
character are employed. The large-flowered 
or spotted forms of Mimulus are very showy 
and effective, but look far best when kept 
quite by themselves; they are easily grown 
from seed and flowered the same year, al¬ 
though termed perennials. There will soon 
be the Sweet Scabious in great choice of 
colour for cutting. The tall growing sorts 
are the best, the flower trusses being produced 
upon stouter and rather longer footstalks. 
The Canary Creeper (Tropseolum canariense) 
can be used effectively in long sprays, or the 
single flowers if desired in small vases. The 
flower-spikes of the Scarlet Runner and other 
coloured Beans are not at all to be despised ; 
these will often puzzle one at first sight, being 
decidedly handsome. Asters and Zinnias 
hardly require any recommendation, nor do 
the varieties of Phlox Drummondi ; they are 
all useful in their season. Stocks, although 
so much admired upon the plants, are not so 
suitable for cutting ; they quickly turn the 
water most obnoxious, whilst the perfume 
from the varieties of Marigolds doeB not re¬ 
commend them to favourable notice. With 
such a wealth of annuals from which to select, 
there need not be any difficulty in filling the 
vases for any purpose during the most favour¬ 
able months of the year. 


Aphides on Apple-tree*--1 enclose a cutting 
from a standard Worcester Pearmain Apple, about 
twenty years cld, and 12 feet high. It* stands by 
itself, quite 30 feet from any other Apple-tree, but 
quite close to a Lawson Cypress. It has never had 
any blight on it. during the last three years, and 
has never borne more than about thirty Apples in 
any season. It is the only tree in my garden 
affected in this particular way, and the ground is in 
all re-pe ts similar lo that in which the other trees 
are growing. Will you say what the disease is, and 
what the remedy, and when it should be applied? Can 
I do anything now, or must- it he left until next 
spring? If 1 cut away the attested parts now it will 
mean cutting away quite three fourths of this year's 
growth, if not more. — Gerard Fowler. 

[Your Apple-tree is suffering from the at¬ 
tacks of one of the aphides which infest the 
Apple. As I could only find dead, dried-up 
specimens in the curled up leaves I cannot say 
to which species the attack is due. Nothing 
can be done now, as no insecticide can be 
made to reach the aphides in the curled 
leaves, but in the autumn, say the first week 
in October, when the insects are about to lay 
their eggs, spray with a tolerably strong solu¬ 
tion of “ paraffin emulsion.” It would be as 
well to collect the fallen leaves and burn 

them.-vG. felJUL L VERS Y 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. many other places in the south. In northern when seen in a strong light, and they hang 

_ " gardens it is tender and rarely seen except upon the branches after the leaves have fallen 

TUI? urn vc Tprw /cwnric cn i upon walls and sheltered house fronts, and and often through a great part of the winter, 

i n J u u A & - liiiii ( L Li IvL l & &IL.I- trees are grown iu Scotland in this way. It There is but slight variation in the colour of 

QUASI RUM). does best in rich, open loam with a well- the flowers, but a less beautiful white form 

The Judas-tree is rather slow in growth, a drained bottom, a warm aspect, and some is grown, and a worthless variegated variety 
little difficult of increase, and is best trans- shelter; it branches freely when young, but is also in existence. It is a tree that grows 
planted young. Throughout the south of w r ith age forms a rounded spreading head and well in the neighbourhood of towns, needing 
Europe it is common, but increases in size bent like an old orchard tree, with shoots and little care and space, and content with any 
and numbers as one travels east, till at Con- branches of a deep purplish-black. It never save cold, compact and wet soils, and, when 
stantinople its beauty during the late spring grows tall, fine trees, with a circumference of once well started, will hold its own in dry 
is remarkable, the trees covered with flower- nearly 100 feet, not rising much above spots and even partially-shaded corners. With 
clusters from the topmost branch even to the 20 feet in height when fully exposed, though such beauty of form and flower it seems 
ground level in one blaze of colour. From iu warmer countries it often grows higher, strange that so little use is made of this tree 
Palestine it reaches away into Asia as far as The flowers appear in May and June, before in English gardens, in spite of its picturesque 
Persia and Afghanistan, and is valued every- the leaves, and are carried in dense clusters outline, its endurance, and its hardiness. 


Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


where alike for its beauty ; its flowers, upon very short stalks from the stems and 1 Though the tree is common in Palestine there 
which are eaten as a salad and preserved as main branches, and sometimes from the trunk is nothing more than an old legend, per- 
pickle for their pleasant taste, and for its itself, until the whole tree is outlined in bril- petuated in nntique engravings, which con- 
shoots, which are used for making baskets and liant rosy-purple flowers. Though slow grow- nects it with Judas, and with probably the 
light wicker-work. Though hard, enduring, ing, it begins to flower when small, and a same exactness as has fixed upon a dozen dif- 
capable of a fine polish, and finely streaked group of such trees is soon conspicuous for its ferent spiny plants fer the crown of thorns; 
with black, green, and yellow markings, its beauty at quite a distance, forming in time a nor has the Judas-tree an undivided claim, for 
wood is too variable to be much valued, natural arbour little less handsome for its other guesses equally groundless have fixed 
though used at times for small curios. The foliage in summer than when in bloom. The upon the Elder. 

Judas tree has long been known in England, leaves are of a distinct bluish green in colour. There are five or six other kinds of Cercis. 
having first reached this country in 1596, and the sunlight striking through them with a two of them from China (one of which 
here and there in old gardens very old trees peculiar translucent effect; indeed, whether reaches a large size), a dwarf shrubby form 
may be found. One such tree was growing in in flower or leaf it can be mistaken for no from Afghanistan, and three others from dif- 
Bath some few years since, and said to be 300 other tree. In some seasons it flowers par- ferent parts of North America. The best 
years old at least, with a girth of 6 feet half- tially a second time in the autumn, but the known of these, the American Red-bud (C. 
way up the stem; ofafier fine onga fare at seed-pods are then its best ornament. Though canadensis), though . l^ss- fine in colour, is 
Richmond, at DulwicnLin.^h(f Is) plight, seeds rarely ripen, the long pods shaded with hardier than the Judas-tree, and, to be pre- 
Syon, the Cambridge J&ofamc G^njien, and reddish-purple are very handsome, especially 1 f erred.' GfcR northern jg^rdeh^ 'The large 
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Chinese kind is rich in colour and the flowers 
larger, but being difficult to increase it is rare 
in Europe though much planted in Japan, and 
a favourite tree in temple gardens. Of the i 


seed -a slow process. The tree is also known 
as C. japonica, and is common in Japan. but 
it is believed to have come originally from 
China. 

C. Griffithi.— A new and little known 
kind, found growing in the mountains of 
Afghanistan at a height of more than 10.000 
feet, as a prostrate trailing shrub with 
smooth, rounded leaves. Coming from such 
a home it will doubtless prove hardy if its 
flowers are of sufficient beauty to make it of 
value. 

C. racemosa.— A new and beautiful kind, 
recently discovered in the Szechwan province 



Flowering spray of the Judas-tree. 


garden value of the new kinds it is as yet too 
early to speak. 

Cercis californica. Known only as a 
low straggling shrub, common in thickets of 
the Californian Pacific coast, and only re¬ 
markable in the distinct shape of its leaves. 

C. canadensis.— Despite its name this is 
not a Canadian tree, but found in the central 
and southern United States, though hardy 
much further north and the hardiest kind in 
English gardens. Though its flowers are 
smaller and not so showy as in the European 
kind, mature trees are of great beauty, and 
where abundant, as in the rich bottom lands 
of the sheltered southern valleys, their pro¬ 
fusion of pink flowers in April and May lights 
up the whole country. Its common form is 
that of a low tree, rarely more than lift feet 
high, but spreading far in an irregular 
rounded head, and decreasing in size as one 
travels north. The finest wild trees are found 
in the woods of eastern Texas and Indian 
territory, where they reach a greater height 
than anywhere else, flowering at the same 
time as the Dogwood, and very beautiful in 
their combined effect. It is profuse in flower. 
. the clusters upon old branches coming often 
inches across, and ns in Europe, the buds are 
eaten as a salad by the French Canadians ; 
the flowers are followed in autumn by seed 
pods of a rich reddish-brown. The leaves 
are more pointed than those of the common 
Judas-tree, hairy beneath in the axils of the 
large veins, and turning to a fine scarlet 
when fading in the autumn. In British 
gardens it is an uncommon tree, but well 
worthy of trial where the Judas tree is tender, 
and it flowers a little earlier. A double 
flowered variety is grown in American 
gardens, and there is also a hairy or pubescent 
form. 

C. CHINEN8I8. The tallest of the group, 
reaching 50 feet to 00 feet in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of China, with a girth of 12 feet. It is 
commoner in American gardens than in our 
country, forming a small tree of compact 
rounded outline, flowering freely and ripening 
its seeds in many parts. It is better in habit 
than the American tree, rather slow in 
growth, but starting to bloom while young, 
and for its neatness and beauty of flower is 
valued for small gardens. Its flowers, coming 
in May, are deep rich rose, very numerous, 
and larger than in other kinds, as are also the 
leaves, of deep rich green and rounded form, 
tapering abruptly, and, though variable in 
shape and size, often 5 inches or 6 inches long 
and wide ; they are thickly borne, and being 
hard, shining, and leathery, they resist 
drought, and are alarm free frori insect 
pests. [Though har<fr, it/ i1| a 434 trie in 
Europe, being diffibulr^irrfreaserWive from 


of southern China as a low shapely tree of 
20 or more feet, with rounded leaves varying 
in length and breadth, and covered upon their 
stems and under-surface as well as upon the 
young shoots with a coatilig of soft down. 

C. TEXEN8I8. A form common in the valley 
of the Rio Grande as a large shrub, covered 
in spring with rosy pink flowers, but probably 
too tender for British gardens. 

Mr. Lynch, writing lo us rc the Judas-tree 
we figure to-day, says : - 

I have been able to hear of no finer speci¬ 
men than that in the Botanic Garden, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which, herewith, is an illustration. 
It measures 27 feet in height, is 52 feet in j 
width, and 36 feet from front to back. As will 
be seen from the illustration the branches in 
cline forward, and this is due to the trees that 
have grown behind. There are ten main 
stems, the largest of which is about 3 feet in 
diameter at the base, and inclined as they 
are some of them have to be supported by 
props. The tree cannot have been planted 
more than sixty years. About the end of 
May, or early in June, the tree is every year 


tree continues throughout the summer in the 
beauty of its foliage, which is of a richdark 
bluish green colour. The form of the leaf is 
quite exceptional in the Leguminos«, to 
which Order the tree belongs ; it is simple, 
cordate, nearly round, and usually emargi- 
nate, recalling Bauhinia. an allied genus in 
which the leaf is similar or completely 
divided, so as to make two leaflets. 

This fine ornamental tree is known as the 
Judas-tree, and though the association with 
Judas Iscariot may be purely imaginary, it is 
on account of the name as well as on account 
of its beauty frequently enquired for. The 
flowers vary in depth of purple, but there is a 
pure white variety, which may be seen at 
Kew in great beauty every year not far from 
the Temperate House and Pagoda on the side 
nearest the Richmond-road. In Cambridge 
the tree is absolutely hardy, and has been un¬ 
injured with the thermometer below zero, but 
it is said that in northern parts of the country 
it requires to be planted against a wall, where 
it thrives admirably. Near Cambridge, at 
Trumpington, there is a fine tree against the 
wall of a house, but wall space is usually too 
valuable for anything that is quite hardy. 
The finest trees i have ever seen are at Mont¬ 
pellier, I think by the Aquaduct. but these 
may not be far from a native locality, for the 
home of the tree is in the South of France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Asiatic Turkey, and 
the East. The wood is said to be very hard 
and blotched or waved, with black, green, 
and yellow spots, on a grey ground. It takes a 
high polish, and weighs nearly 48 lb. to the 
cubic foot. The flowers have an agreeable 
acid taste, and are mixed with salads or fried 
with batter, as fritters, and the flower buds 
are pickled in vinegar. Loudon remarks that 
this tree flowers about the same time as the 
Laburnum, the Guelder Rose, and the Haw¬ 
thorn, and enters into beautiful combination 
with them and with other trees. It is said to 
prefer deep, free, sandy loam, rich rather than 
poor, and it will only thrive and become :t 
handsome tree in sheltered situations. All 
this is practically contradicted by Cambridge 
experience, for the soil is shallow, poor rather 
than rich, and there is no part of the country, 
perhaps, more subject to cold easterly winds. 
WelVknown by name, but rarely seen, is 

Cercis canadensis, a native from Canada 
to Virginia. It bears a general resemblance 
to C. Siliquastruin. but is more slender and 
smaller in all its parts. It is cultivated in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, and differs from 
C. Siliquastruin in its leaves, which are 
pointed, thinner, and of a lighter green 
colour, and the principal veins have hairs on 



The Judas-tree—-leaf, flower, and seed. 


in great beauty, fascicles of the rose-purple i 
flowers wreathing the leafless twigs, and even I 
appearing copiously over the older wood. As 
the flowers fade the leaves expand, and the 


each side towards the base, while C. Siliquas- 
trum is completely glabrous. In Germany it 
has been considered hardier than the Euro¬ 
pean sp&ciedjibut U' jBiritaio ‘;it has been re- 
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garded as more tender. The other species are 
C. cliinensis, a native of China and Japan, C. 
occidentals, a native of California, and C. 
reniformis, a native of Texas, all grown at 
Kew. In addition there is C. Griffithi, a 
native of Afghanistan, not introduced, and 
not likely to be hardy. 


plant will quickly root, and in all probability 
make good growth next year. The watering 
may, however, render this replanting un- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wistaria doing badly. -Against my house, 
facing east, with nothing to obstruct the sun. I 
have a Wistaria, planted four years ago. The soil 
is rather stiff, subsoil clay. It does not do well, 
neither increasing in growth nor flowering. I do not 
recollect that anv soil was prepared for it when 

planted. W ill it be likely to improve if I take out 

the soil round it, and put in better? Any informa 

tion you can give m*3 as to its treatment and the 


necessary.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS^ 


THE GARDEN CLEMATIS. 

One of the most useful and beautiful climbers 
is the Clematis, and few pictures are more 
familiar in gardens than the violet-purple* 
coloured C. Jackmani that wreathes many a 
pillar, post, and rustic doorway with its free 
growth and countless flowers. There is 
nothing troublesome in growing this climber, 


Clematis lanuginosa, var. Relle Nantaise. 


kind of soil to put round it will be valued.— 
g. L. Court. 

[The Wistaria is a liberal feeder, and 
treated thus it grows rapidly. Of course, it is 
somewhat difficult to advise as to the cause of 
your non-success in the matter, but wo should 
not be surprised if it is caused by drought, for 
many cases of this have come under our notice 
of late. You might try the effect of giving it 
a good watering at the roots, and if the soil is 
very hard loosen it with a garden fork to allow 
the water to penetrate. If care is taken 
during the dry weather to keep it watered 
you will probably find your plant improve in 
health. Should it, however, continue in an 
unsatisfactory state your better way will be to 
lift and replant it in the month of November. 
In replanting take 
original soil, and rep 
loamy wnVJ leaf-mou 
well mixed together. Into this fcblnpost 


and the freedom of Jackman's Clematis shows 
the vigour and hardiness of the plant even 
when associated with sturdy tilings that seem 
determined to choke it to death. Soino of the 
prettiest effects in gardens are the result, 
of growing this climber with Ivy, the rich 
green leafage bringing out the intense depth 
of Ihc flowers. A light, loamy soil is best for 
nil the Clematises, and the growth is stronger 
and the display of bloom moro profuse if a 
little lime is mixed with the loam. There is 
one thing to guard against i.c., an over 
saturated soil, and it is thus necessary to have 
a well drained material to promote vigour, 
which must he maintained by a good dressing 
every year of manure, or on a heavy soil leaf- 
mould. 

Pruning. — It is most important to prune at 
the right time and in the right way. In the 
case of the types represented by the lovely C. 


montana that sheets many a garden wall and 
cottage with white flowers in spring, florida, 
patens, and lanuginosa, cut out in February 
or March weak or overcrowding growth, laying 
in the strong and well-ripene’d one-year old 
shoots. To cut carelessly will simply result in 
pruning away the next season's flowers. This 
is sometimes done, and the plants complained 
of as shy flowering. A different course must 
be followed, however, with the Jackmani and 
Viticella types, which usually bear large, 
variously coloured flowers in summer and 
autumn on the young shoots, which should be, 
therefore, encouraged. Cut back the plants 
when their beauty is destroyed by frost .to 
within a few inches of the soil, and give a 
mulching of manure. This 
is a short review of the cul¬ 
ture of plants which are of 
free growth, hardy, and may 
be grown in various positions 
in the garden, while they 
give a profusion of bloom of 
various shapes and colour 
over a long season. The 
Jackmani type is the most 
common, except such a 
\ariety as montana, and be¬ 
sides the type that everyone 
knows we have a white form. 
Alexandra, reddish violet, 
the well-known velutina pur¬ 
purea, tunbridgensis, mauve- 
Itlue; rubella, claret; Gipsy 
Queen, very deep purple ; 
and magnifica, purple barred 
with reel, are the finest, 
whilst those in the Viticella 
group which should have re- 
cognition are Thomas Moore, 
violet with white stamens ; 
Viticella rubro-grandiflora, 
claret-red ; Lady Bov ill, 
blue-grey ; and Mrs. James 
Bateman, lavender. One of 
the great classes is the 
patens,” those varieties 
that hear large flowers in 
the spring of various shades. 
Standishi. mauve-purple, is 
one of the most familiar; 
Tho Queen, lavender, and 
Vesta, white tinged with 
cream, are also popular 
kinds, while such kinds as 
Fair Rosamond, Lord Lon- 
desborough, Mrs. G. Jack- 
man, and Miss Bateman are 
excellent. Two other types 
remain, and these are florida 
and lanuginosa. Of tho 
former one of the finest is 
Duchess of Edinburgh, a 
pure white double flower, 
sweetly scented, and very 
• haste when the plant is in 
full bloom. Another full 
and bold flower is Countess 
of Lovelat-p, while Fortunei, 
John Gould Veitch, and 
Lucie Lemoine are worth 
having. The lanuginosa 
class is larger, and em¬ 
braces some very choice 
flowers, as Alba magna, 
white; Belle Nantaise, a 
, flower of which we figure, delicate lavender ; 
the sky blue coloured Blue Gem; Henryi, 
creamy white ; lanuginosa Candida, grey- 
white; Gem. lavender-blue; Louis Van 
Houtte, bluish purple; Otto Frcrbel, one of 
the very larg< flowered kinds with blooms 
of a greenish-white tone; W. Kennett, 
lavender; Princess of Wales, bluish-mauve; 
and purpurea elegans, violet-purple. 

These are a selection of a few of the best in 
their several sections, and in disposing them 
in gardens, we may remark that the common 
way of nailing the plants to a wall is not the 
most happy if we want the full characteristic 
grace and elegance of the flowering shoots. 
Nor do we care for the varieties that bear very 
large saucer-shaped blooms, but rather for 
those of smaller, siz<?j which are more in keep¬ 
ing with the character of the group. The fact 
remains bMUMIMfBR Clematis is, it is 
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principally the smaller class of gardens in 
which it is planted, not the large places 
that have many odd and bare corners, walls, 
pillars, and posts that such charming things 
would wreathe in growth and flower. The 
Clematis in one or other of its many varieties 
would fill the gaps, and give pleasure by the 
boldness, freedom, and beauty of the variously 
coloured flowers, which range from white to 
the deepest purple. 


SWEET PEAS. 

Visitors to the exhibition of the National 
Sweet Pea Society, held in the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on the 5th inst., if at all un¬ 
familiar with Sweet Peas must have mar¬ 
velled to see not only the wondrous beauty of 
the show', but also the marvellous variety in 
colour and markings found in the flowers. 
That such a very beautiful show should have 
been created from one flower alone speaks in¬ 
telligently of the progress made not only in 
Sweet Pea culture but also in development. 
The National Society has classed into colours 
under respective heads no less than sixty-eight 
variet ies. There is also a list of newer ones not 
yet classified, making eighty three in all. To 
these may be added many older varieties now 
superseded, and a crowd of novelties intro¬ 
duced as seedlings this year, many of which 
will be put into commerce. In any case a 
purchaser can now have the pick of some one 
hundred varieties, but each year as new ones 
are introduced others are superseded. A 
rigid selection of the best might easily reduce 
the list to some fifty varieties, but few 
amateurs would care to grow so many as that, 
and probably w*ould find in some twenty to 
twenty-four enough to satisfy every require¬ 
ment. 

In classes at the show for twenty-four and 
thirty-six varieties it was obvious that colours 
ran each other so close in many cases that it 
was difficult to determine which was which. I 
venture to compile from the show a list of 
twenty-four varieties which seemed to me 
to be the best selection that could be made, 
•and it is a list which amateurs may rely 
upon to comprise the best or most effective. 
Of Whites, practically the best is Dorothy Eck- 
ferd, no other can equal it in size of flower or 
purity. Charming shades of Pink are Bolton’s 
Pink and Gladys Unwin. Cream shades are 
the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon and Sybil Eckford, the 
latter having its standards shaded rose; 
Orange-pinky Miss Willmott; Horn shades. 
John Ingham and Phyllis Unwin ; Orange rose 
shades , Helen Lewis and Evelyn Byatt; 
Orange-carmine , Henry Eckford, needs 
shading under sunshine ; Magenta. George 
Gordon ; Crimson and Scarlet , King Ed¬ 
ward VII. and Queen Alexandra ; Maroon 
shades. Black Knight and H. J. R. Digges ; 
Blue shades, David Williamson, dark; Ro- 
mola Pizziana, medium blue; and Flora 
Norton, pale blue. Picotee-edged blue. Lottie 
Eckford and Dainty, edged rose; Striped 
red, America; Striped rose, Jeannie Cuth- 
hertson ; Striped blue, Helen Peirce. Whilst 
such a selection cannot but satisfy any grower 
of a limited number ns comprising the best 
as well ns one of great variety, there is behind 
all selections the fact, that to get fine flowers 
the very best of culture must be given. Soil 
should be deeply trenched, be heavily 
manured, and allowed to settle before seed is 
sown or plants from pots are put out. Birds 
must be kept from the plants at all costs. 
Ample room must be given, good stakes, and 
plentiful waterings given. A. D. 


NOTES AND HEPLIES. 

Bulbs of I*ilium sulphureum - I should be 
imirh obliged tor your advice. I planted last 
autumn five bulbils from the axils of the leaves of a 
Lilium sulphureum in a 5 inch pot. and they have 
done well so far, each having made two healthy 
leaves. Should they be shifted this autumn, and, if 
so, into a larger pot or the open ground?—M. M. M., 
Inverness. 

[Your better way will be to allow the Lilv 
bulbils to remain undisturbed in the pot until 
the spring, and then plant them out in a shel¬ 
tered spot. For their reception a hole should 
be taken out to the depth of 18 inches, and 
filled with some prepared soil, such is equal 
parts of loam and p4at, or'‘if at igculd.^with 
half a part of sand. be tpk&j that 


the 8pot in which they are to be planted is 
effectually drained, as stagnant, moisture in 
winter is very injurious to them.] 

Clematis not blooming. -Can you suggest a 
cause for the Clematis, shoots of which I enclose, 
never blooming? It is fucing north now, but 1 had 
it in Fouth-west position for years, and it never 
showed a bud.—N orah. 

[It is difficult to assign any reason for the 
non-flow r ering of your Clematis unless it is 
growing too strongly. This is suggested by the 
appearance of the* shoot sent. Of course, a 
north position is not favourable to the produc¬ 
tion of blossoms, and we should advise 
moving it into a sunny spot, allowing ample 
room for the development of the long shoots 
w r hen it would probably flower. Judging by 
the small shoot sent it is Clematis montana, 
which flowers freely enough when allowed to 
ramble over an outhouse, or in some similar 
position.] 

Plumbagos in the open air. Whilst 
there arc many who grow this charming pale 
blue blossom indoors, it is as well to remem¬ 
ber that during the summer months plants 
may be turned out-of-doors and plunged or 
planted out in beds and borders with much 
advantage. They make nice back row plants, 
and where sub tropical bedding is carried on 
are very effective in this connection. Some¬ 
times old plants are kept in the greenhouse 
year by year, and are neglected in the matter 
of potting, and ns a consequence they show by 
their yellowish foliage and scarcity of flowers 
that they have lost tone. When {his obtains 
there is nothing better than giving them a 
few months of open air treatment, and now 
is the time when they may be removed from 
the greenhouse w ith safety.— Woodbastwick. 

Transplanting Wallflowers.— Wallflowers 
now in the seed beds should not be allow’ed 
to remain there too long, as it only results in 
their becoming weak and lanky. In trans¬ 
planting it is important to bear in mind that 
they do not need a rich soil; indeed, to plant 
them in such encourages grossness, and this 
should be avoided. There is no need, there¬ 
fore, to remove young seedlings into beds that 
have been manured, for they will be better for 
a plain diet for some time to come ; in fact, no 
stimulant of any kind is required until they 
are placed in their final quarters, when a 
little well-rotted stable manure may be dug 
into the soil. Large, coarse plants are not to 
be compared to short sturdy stuff, and in a 
hard winter it will often be found that the 
plants which made the quickest growth 
through being planted in rich soil are the first 
to succumb to frost, whilst the dwarf bushy 
plants go through the hardest weather un¬ 
scathed. In transplanting, plenty of room 
should be given them, and if the work can be 
done in showery weather, the plants will 
scarcely feel the change, and no flagging will 
take place. Under any circumstances, 
whether the weather serve or not. plants ought 
not to be allowed to remain in beds where 
they become weak and drawn, even if such re 
moval means watering and shading them for 
a time. Wallflowers have wonderful recu¬ 
perative power, and soon get over the shift 
in their young state. Derby. 

Sweet Pea Countess 8 pencer. Intending 
purchasers of some of the newer Sweet Peas, 
especially those of the Countess Spencer 
type, the most prolific variety in existence to 
produce variations of colour in the flowers, 
may he interested to learn that this variable 
feature runs largely into many of these seed¬ 
ling varieties also. A recent trial of new 
varieties conducted for the National Sweet 
Pea Society showed this defect in a marked 
degree. So much so was it the case with the 
variety selected at the show for the society’s 
silver medal that the trial showed only some 
10 per cent, of the plants true to character, 
all the rest being variations. This may be 
due to heredity, or to an assumption that con¬ 
trary to facts hitherto, the Spencer type docs 
expose its organs of fertility to insects prior 
to self-fertilisation taking place. So far it 
has been a recognised fact that Sweet Pea 
cross-fertilisation was possible only by human 
agency.—A. D. 

German Irises.— Now that the period of 
blooming of German Irises is over, those who 
are desirous of increasing their sleek may do 


so by dividing the roots. I saw' a very inter¬ 
esting arrangement the other day, and one 
that is worth adopting. It was a shaded 
backyard, in fact it got very little sun at all, 
and so Ferns had been planted very largely. 
Amongst these had been introduced some 
German Irises, and though blooming later 
than those iu the garden in the sun, the 
flowers were of excellent quality, and looked 
very pretty amongst the light green of the 
young Fern fronds. I think that in shady 
corners, where it is often thought that nothing 
will flower, these old-fashioned Flag Irises 
might often be planted w'ith advantage.— 
Leahurst. 

Double-flowered Lobelia.— Last summer a 
dwarf-growing, double-flowered form of 
Lobelia speciosa, bearing the name of Kath¬ 
leen Mallard, was given an award of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and this 
year it has been very much in evidence at the 
various horticultural exhibitions. A special 
interest is attached to this Lobelia, for it is 
identical with that to which a first-class cer¬ 
tificate was given as long ago as June 4th, 
1873, the name being then pumila grandi 
flora flore pleno. Thirty years ago it used to 
be brought into Covent Garden Market, and 
it was also used in the flower garden, but 
after that it would appear to have almost, if 
not quite, dropped out of cultivation, as when 
shown last year it was, except by a few old 
stagers like myself, regarded as an absolute 
novelty. Strange that it should have disap¬ 
peared for about twenty years, and its rein¬ 
troduction be heralded by such a flourish of 
trumpets, even to its forming the subject of a 
lawsuit. This Lobelia forms a pretty, com¬ 
pact pot plant, and given a dry summer, it is 
also effective when planted out, for with too 
much rain it is liable to damp. Out-of-doors 
it acquires a deeper and more pleasing tint 
than most of the plants which have been ex¬ 
hibited this season, as they have evidently 
been grown under glass. Like the other 
members of the compacta section, it can be 
readily increased by pulling the plants to 
pieces in the spring and dibbling them into 
pots or pans of light sandy soil.—X. 

[The double Lobelia here referred to we 
grew in 1874 and 1875 in the R.H.S. Gardens 
at Chiswick, under the name pumila grandi- 
flora flore-pleno. Attention was called to it 
at the time the award was given under the 
new name, but very few seemed to recognise 
in the plant an old friend.— Ed.] 

Tufted Pansies to bloom In autumn.— 
Many people are under the impression that 
these are only spring and summer blooming, 
but this is not so. Although one sees them 
in bloom abundantly at these seasons, as 
those who visited the Auricula Show at Vin- 
ceut-square will remember the magnificent 
show of them there, they may be had 
equally good from that time till the end of 
October. Last year I had a splendid show 
during September and October. At the 
close of 1904 end of November or early in 
December—I put in several boxes of nice 
young cuttings (which generally are easily 
obtained at the base of the plants at this 
season). These were put into a frame for 
the winter, and did not root till well into 
the spring, when they were stood in a cold 
place. When the bedding out was finished 
a great many of the plants w'ere not required. 
These I had planted out at the close of June 
in good soil, where they grew freely, giving a 
grand show of bloom at the time above 
named. Another way I have found them do 
well is to late in spring select some old plants 
that have plenty of loose shoots. Divide 
these, and either plant them in their per¬ 
manent quarters or put them into a nursery 
bed for a lime, and afterwards plant them 
out. I well remember that able gardener. 
Mr. Wildsmith, using them as an under 
growth to various kinds of tender plants. It 
is unnecessary to give names, as there are so 
many good free-blooming kinds. I have cb 
served that those with medium sized flowers 
bloom best in autumn.- J. C. F. 

The Hollyhock disease. —Some six or seven 
years ago I put into my borders a number of 
fine double Hollyhocks. The first season, 
and every year subsequently, they were badlv 
attacked by the disease, which “however, did 
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not prevent their blooming well, and T did 
nothing beyond picking off all the affected 
leaves. This year neither the old plants nor 
some young ones that I put out in the autumn 
show the slightest sign of the disfiguring 
disease, though they are nearly all in bloom. 
Can a change of manure have worked the 
miracle? Until last summer I have always 
dressed the garden with stable manure, but 
when the hot weather set in last year I had 
the ground top-dressed with fresh cow dung 
to help to retain the moisture, as the soil had 
become rather dry. It would be interesting 
to know if any reader of Gardening has had 
experience of Hollyhocks completely recover¬ 
ing after once being badly attacked by their 
peculiar disease.—F. Mordaunt, Izara , St. 
Jean de Luz, S. France. 

A BIT OF WILD PLANTING. 

The accompanying photo shows a very old 
bank of Rhododendron pontieum, which, in 
spite of much cutting, blooms well, and 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Hollyhock leaves. I shall be very 
glad if you will tell me what is the matter with the 
enclosed Hollyhock leaves?— Worried. 

[The Hollyhock-leaves are attacked by the 
[ “ Hollyhock rust ” (Puccinea Malvacearum). 
Pick off the infested leaves, and spray the 
plants with “ Bordeaux mixture,” not for 
getting the undersides of the leaves.— G. S. S.] 

Insects attacking Roses 1 should be much 
obliged if you can tell me what insecl is attacking 
my Roses? Nearly all iny Roses are being damaged 
in the same way this year, hut I have never before 
seen anything like it since 1 started growing Roses, 
four years ago. 1 enclose sample where the insect 
has burrowed under the bark along the stalk.— 
Leonard M. Balding. 

[The portion of a shoot which you sent did 
not contain any insect. The Intter had evi¬ 
dently been left in the part of the shoot at¬ 
tached to the bush ; but from what you say I 
imagine the shoots of your Roses have been 



A bit of wild planting. From a photograph by S. M. Wallace, Donegal. 


makes a most effective mass of colour, as £een 
against the grey mountain. It also serves as 
an excellent shelter to the rarer Himalayan 
species, and as they flower first there is no 
clashing of colours. In the foreground we 
have an old golden Willow and a small plant 
of Rhododendron Coombe Royal in bloom. 

S. M. Wallace. 

Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Donegal. 


Lychnis chalcedonica —I have at present in 
bloom (July 20th) a clump of Lychnis chalcedonica, 
which has been in the border several years, and 
never fails to send up every season shoots which are 
studded with dense scarlet blossoms, extremely bril¬ 
liant an 1 attractive. If only for its colour it is 


werth growing. It is propagated by division of roots 
in spring, end every little bit will make a flowering 
clump. Ordinary soil suffices. —F. W. D. 
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attacked by the grubs of one of the “ saw- 
flies” (Emphytus cinctus), but 1 cannot say 
for certain without seeing the grub. The best 
remedy is to cut off the shoot below where 
the grub is at work, and burn or bury it.-- 
G. 8. 8.] 

Insects destroying Roses 1 enclose you two 
insects, which have been doing great havoc with the 
Roses in our districts. They destroy the buds. We 
have tried everything to catcli them, but we can 
never see them, until one of our number suggested 
we should put bird lime on the stems a few inches 
from the ground. By that means we have almost 
got rid of them. Would you kindly tell me what 
ihey are, and give me the best remedy for destroy¬ 
ing them?—R. B. 

[The insects which are injuring your Roses 
are one of the weevils - the black Vine- 
weevil ” (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). These in¬ 
sects only feed at night and during the day 
hide themselves in the soil or under stones, 
clods, or rubbish at the foot of the bushes. 
They may be shaken off the plants into an 


ing them seems to be effective. It would be 
better to spread the bird-lime on a niece of 
stout paper, which it will not soak through, 
than to smear it on the tree, as it is not good 
for the bark to close up its pores. When 
Apple-trees are “ grease banded ” to catch 
the females of the “ winter moth ” it is always 
recommended that a piece of grease-proof 
paper should be put underneath the paper 
on which the grease is placed. The band 
should be made a little longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in order that it may overlap 
somewhat. It should he tied at the top and 
bottom so that it is impossible for the weevils 
to crawl underneath.—G. S. S.] 

Using bisulphide of carbon.- In Gardening 
Illistratf.D, July 7th, “ G. S. S.” Rpeaks of bisul¬ 
phide of carbon being good to kill ail grubs. In 
destroying the grubs is there no danger of killing the 
I lants as well? Where can l obtain it?— Roy. 

[In using bisulphide of carbon care should 
be taken that the fluid itself does not touch 
the plant, or the latter will be injured. This 
insecticide has not been in use very long, and 
I am not aware that any exhaustive experi¬ 
ments have been made as to exactly the best 
method of using it. Of course, the vapour 
from it will disseminate itself much more 
freely in a light porous soil than in a heavy 
clay. I should make the holes into which 
you pour it just outside the extremities of the 
roots of the plant. I presume you could ob¬ 
tain it through any chemist.—G. S. 8.] 

The harvest bug —Now that the harvest hug 
(TetrahynchuH) is getting troublesome, can you say 
if a cure lias been discovered? I find spirits of 
salts useless. Baseline gives temporary relief at 
least.-A. M. CHILD. 

[There are various remedies for “ harvest 
bugs,” such as hartshorn, paraffin oil, cam¬ 
phorated oil, or any oil rubbed well in, so as 
to choke the breathing pores of the mite. 
Haseline cream, or lanoline, or vaseline, 
would be useful for the same purpose. 
Almost any spirit is useful, as it will kill the 
creature if it reaches it. As you are prob¬ 
ably aware the mite burrows into the skin, 
and the object is to kill it. You might also 
try “ sulphur ointment.”—G. 8. 8.] 


VEGETABLES. 

PREPARING FOR MUSHROOMS. 

The usual routine of Mushroom culture will 
now commence. As a rule, this delicious 
esculent is not grown so successfully as it 
might be, and more failures have to be chroni¬ 
cled probably with Mushrooms than anything 
else grown in the garden. Although the cul¬ 
ture of Mushrooms is a simple affair, yet there 
are various details which must he rigorously 
attended to. Unsuitable spawn, unsuitable 
manure, or rather stable litter, and this latter 
even when good not being prepared in a satis¬ 
factory manner, all tend to failure. The 
materials for forming the beds must be in a 
sw r eetened condition comparatively, and be 
brought into this state through proper prepa¬ 
ration. Rank manure is useless for the pur¬ 
pose, and even when prepared by frequent 
turnings, it is not at all a suitable medium for 
the growth of Mushrooms. To keep up a good 
supply of Mushrooms, no very elaborate struc¬ 
tures are needed, although a properly con¬ 
structed Mushroom house, well managed, is 
certainly very advantageous. Mushrooms 
may be produced from beds made in the open 
air, sheds, disused stables, cellars, or even in 
any position under cover where an equable 
temperature can be maintained about the 
beds, and where there is no danger of the sur¬ 
roundings becoming over heated, as it must 
be remembered that heat, not cold, is the 
main cause of failure, speaking generally. 

Collecting the materials.— The diffi¬ 
culty generally is in getting sufficient material 
to form the beds, and where this can only bj 
collected in small quantities the grower is at 
a great disadvantage, as where a quantity may 
he gathered together in a comparatively short 
time, it is greatly in favour of the material 
being prepared in a satisfactory manner. 
With small quantities^ Hie difficulty is in pre¬ 
venting it from becoming ov^pdey, for when 
this tkk!«8 plaSe-muen bf the" properties bene- 
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are fed principally on dry, hard food, and as 
the droppings from such as these heat vio¬ 
lently where only these are collected and used, 
the shorter littery material should also be 
used, and the two together will form a much 
more lasting bed and also be in better condition 
for the growth of Mushrooms. The material as 
collected must be placed under cover to pro¬ 
tect it from wet, and if only in small quan¬ 
tities, lay it in sufficient thickness to prevent 
both over dryness and also over heating. 
When sufficient is gathered together, the 
whole must be thrown in a heap and turned, 
even daily if necessary, but where there is 
sufficient strawy litter this will counteract 
over-heating to a certain extent, and turning 
on alternate days may be sufficient. How¬ 
ever, it must be turned as often as necessary 
to prevent over heating, for when this takes 
place, as will be easily noticed by the material 
in the centre of the heap becoming white, the 
ammonia which forms the basis of the growth 
of Mushrooms, is lost. The material as it is 
being prepared must be well separated during 
the operation of turning, as the more divided 
it becomes the better, this also lessening 
over heating. The heap must be turned suffi 
ciently until any obnoxious smell has gone off, 
and also the danger of over-heating has passed 
away. Large beds prove the most productive, 
as the heat is more gentle and lasting, but the 
quantity of material at command will gauge 
this part of the routine. For the earliest 
bed, if there should be sufficient material, a 
start should be made with a ridge-shaped one 
in the open air. For the present the col¬ 
lecting and preparation of the material will 
form the basis of future work in the suc¬ 
cessful growth of.Mushrooms. Y. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomato leaves unhealthy —Tan you Ml me 

what is the matter with my Tomatoes? I t n, lose a 
leaf. 1 have a small house without heat. 1 have a 
good crop, but the fruits arc not yet beginning to 
colour. Most of the leaves are like the one sent; 
the lower ones are somewhat wor>e, and the upper 
ones just marked. If it is a disease, what is the 
remedy?—J. K. L. 


[Your Tomatoes are suffering from a had 
attack of the too well known disease Cludos- 
poriuin fulvum, which quickly destroys the 
whole of the foliage unless prompt measures 
are taken to combat, it when it first puts in an 
appearance. Had it been taken in hand as 
soon as the first spots appeared liver of sul¬ 
phur (sulphide of potassium) would have 
stopped it, but now you will require something 
more powerful, and there is nothing better for 
the purpose than Bordeaux mixture, which 
should be applied in the form of a spray. 
This will not, of course, restore to health all 
leaves in the condition such as the one you 
send, but it will kill the spores of the disease 
that are present upon them, and prevent it 
from spreading. The uppermost leaves you 
can certainly save if you spray at once, and 
again at intervals during the remainder of the 
season. Y’ou cannot avoid spraying the fruits 
at the same time, but if you take the precau¬ 
tion not to spray some two or three weeks 
before the bulk of them ripen, and to always 
wipe each one with a damp cloth either before 
cooking or partaking of them in a raw state, 
you need apprehend no dangt r from the use 
of such fungicide. As the house is unhealed, 
ventilate freely, so as to keep the atnu sphere 
as dry and buoyant as possible, and do not 
spill water on the floor. After the first spray 
ing you may remove all leaves that are of no 
further use. To make 5 gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture take 10 nz. of copper sulphate, tie it 
in a pieee of old canvas, and suspend it from 
a stiek placed Herons a wooden tub containing 
the required quantity of water, just low 
enough so that it is immersed. When dis¬ 
solved take 0 oz. of quicklime and slake it, 
then add a little more water, and pour tin- 
whole of it into the o.qiper sulphate liquor. 
Stir well, ami it is then leadv for use. If this 
be too large a quantity for your requirements 
use half the quantity of wat» r and the ingre¬ 
dients mentioned. Another year spray before 
the plants flower, and so on, through the 
season, as a preventive-treasure, and! do not 
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peared to be worthy all that was said of it as 
regards constitution, cropping, and quality, 
and while I have no complaint regarding the 
latter, I do say its reputation as a strong 
growing variety is at stake, for a more patchy, 
uneven plot one could not well meet with. 
This is not an isolated case, many growers in 
this locality being greatly disappointed with 
it, its puny growth being most noticeable, re¬ 
sulting in tubers not large enough for seed. 
H ere and there I have a root fairly robust., 
and from these, and these only, do I intend re 
plenishing my stock from for next season, in 
the hope of more favourable results. Part of 
my seed was purchased from a reliable firm 
this spring, hilt 1 can see no difference from 
that of my selection. It would be instructive 
to hear wlitit other gardeners think of this 
variety, as it may be my soil does not suit it 
over well.—J. Mavne, Ifirtnn, Dram. 

Potato 8utton’S Nonsuch.— As a second- 
early variety this has dune exceptionally well 
with me, and I intend increasing my stock of 
it for another year. The haulm was very 
strong, and good crops were general. The 
tubers are white ami flattish round in shape, 
the quality being of the best when cooked. 
Although i have seen hut few diseased tub* rs. 
1 hear from others it is making its appearam e, 
the weather during the third week in .July 
favouring its spread. With misty rain and 
fog, with very lit lie sunshine, the dreaded 
disease is bound to appear. Under such cir 
oumstances I would advise the lifting of the 
early and midsummer varieties as soon as ever 
the haulm denotes by its ripened appearance 
that it has fulfilled its function, alter which 
the crop deteriorates rather than improves, 
especially when the disease is rife. J. 
Mavne. 

Insect infested Cucumbers (.Yd. The browD 
insects on your (’neural* r leaves sent seem to have 
disappeared or withered up ere the leaves reached us, 
tiut we have no doubt that they were one or the 
forms of aphis so plentilul now. To destroy them 
you should ’fumigate vour frame thoroughly in the 
evening. Fumigate whilst the foliage is dry. We 
infer Irom appearances, also, that the plants are 
infested with spider or thrips. To correct that 
trouble, well water the plants overhead. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. - The grower of Malmaison 
Carnations will be making preparations for 
their propagation, if he has not already done 
so. They may he struck from cuttings in a 
close frame where there is a little heat from a 
hot-bed, either in pots or in light sandy soil on 
the surface of the hod ; but the most success 
ful method is to plant the old plants in the 
bed in a slanting position, so that the shoots 
can be pegged down, an inch or two of light 
sandy soil being placed on the surface to re¬ 
ceive the layers, the soil to be kept moist, and 
the former shaded fer a time till the layers 
are moled, 'limy may follow a crop of early 
Melons, early Potatoes, or French Beans. 
The frame should he thoroughly cleaned inside 
first with soap and water. There are other 
things to propagate at this season, or within 
the next month. Zonal Pelargoniums which 
have exhausted themselves by flowering may 
as well be cut down and the cuttings inserted. 
Fuchsias may b * propagated now , or as soon 
as young cuttings can he obtained. We gene 
rally cut back a few plants of the sorts we 
grow, and place them outside, and when they 
start into growth the young shoots will strike 
as freely now as in the spring, and if kept 
quietly moving all the winter they make early 
flowering stuff in f» inch or (> inch pots in the 
spring ami early summer. These may either 
lie rooted in pots or boxes in the shade or a 
frame. Those who wish to grow herbaceous 
Calceolarias, if they have not already done so, 
should lo«e no time in sowing the seeds. 
I>i aiii the pot or pan well with a little rough 
stuff over the drainage, and fill up fo within 
an im h of the top with fine sand, loam, and 
leaf mould. Press firmly, sow the seeds on 
the damp soil, and cover very lightly with 
silver sand. Place a square of glass over the 
pot, and stand in a cool, shady frame till the 
plants appear, then harden off, and priek the 
seedlings into boxes '2 inches apart, keeping 
the frames shaded and cool. Afterwards 
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in a shady position. If exposed to hot sun¬ 
shine the foliage loses colour, and the plants 
will not thrive. Stand on a cool bottom, and 
keep moist without much syringing. All 
plants in flower require a good deal of water¬ 
ing, with liquid-manure at times. If by any 
chance a plant gets thoroughly dry 6tand the 
plant in a pail or tub till the air bubbles 
cease to rise. 

Pil188.—Black Jamaicas, Smooth Cayennes, 
and other w inter fruiting kinds should now be 
throwing up, and if necessary they can be top- 
dressed and receive weak liquid-manure at 
every watering. Pines cannot, be well grown 
without bottom heat. I remember a good 
many years ago an effort was made within niv 
experience to grow Pines in a stove where 
there was no bottom-heat or plunging-beds, 
but at the end of two years it was given up, 
and the old system of plunging the pots in 
beds of tan or Paves reverted to. I have seen 
Pines well grown on what is termed the 
Hamiltonian system, which is really planting 
out in a bed of good soil over a bottom-heat 
chamber. Strong plants are set out in rows 
about 2 feet apart, and after the fruits are 
cut two of the strongest suckers are left on 
the old stools, and all the others removed. 
The suckers are earthed lip a little, and well 
nourished with liquidmanure, and the next 
crop will be a large one, as every sucker will 
produce a good fruit. After the fruits are cut 
there will be a fresh start with new plants and 
new soil. At this season it is very easy to 
give Fines too much water, and then the 
foliage will assume a foxy red tint, and the 
work of restoration to health will lie long and 
difficult. When a pot is plunged in a moist, 
warm bed, and the atmosphere is kept moist 
by syringing and shading, once a week will be 
often enough to give water. 

Hard-wooded plants.— These are, or should 
he, now outside. Azaleas, Acacias, and New 
Holland plants generally will do in the open 
if the watering is carefully attended to, but 
Camellias should have shade from the mid-day 
sun. A coal ash bed on the north side of a 
wall is the im st suitable place f«*r Camellias. 
This is not the best season for repotting this 
class of plant,, but it may be done now if 
necessary for the plant'* health. Jn addition 
to hard-wooded plants, Clivias, Nerines, 
Vallota purpurea may he placed outside to 
ripen. Under this treatment they will flower 
abundantly when taken indoors again. One 
of the things to he aimed at is to prevent the 
worms entering the pots. If the pots are 
placed on a bed of ashes 2 inches thick the 
worms will not enter. Use the syringe every 
bright afternoon. 

Tomatoes indoors and outside.- Sow a 

few seeds or put in a few cuttings of a good 
winter-bearing kind, to be planted in a house 
where brut can he given later when the nights 
are < ul<l. (Jet the plants as strong and sturdy 
as pdi-ilile, and plant in a light, span roofed 
house in September. They may, of course, 
be grown in pots, but they do very well in 
troughs along each side of a span roofed 
house, trained as they grow near the glass 
on each side fill they meet in the centre. 
Weakly plants are of no u^e for this work, as 
the plants should be in flower and setting 
freely not Inter than October. After October 
the progress is painfully slow, but. all fruits 
set during October will swell and ripen per¬ 
fectly in a temperature of (10 (legs, during 
winter. We have sometimes had a good 
winter crop hv tying in tin* I»“st of tin* young 
shoots, which break away from the old steins 
as the crop is gathered. Fveiythiug depends 
upon the condition of the plants. If they 
have borne a heavy crop, and arc exhausted, 
it will not he wise to trust to them, hut we 
have had Up-to-Date, Comet, and Hum (Jiven 
Favourite do well, and 1 think Carter’s Sun 
rise will do even better. The Tomatoes out¬ 
side an 1 setting freely, and will he stopped 
when about four good trusses are set. Late 
fruits are not of much use. 

Young Vines in pots. If they are to he 
forced the wood should now lie brown and 
hard. All lateral growth should be removed, 
and the caneQjijuiy4gn«-l-.ta f> feet. We have 
finished longer canes, blit it is better to have 
a perfectly robust, w'ell-ripcueiP^Ane (> feet 
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now, and train to warm, sunny wall. Keep 
the roots moist with weak liquid-manure. 

White MU8eat8 ripening.— To give the 
Grapes the perfect amber colouring so much 
prized the berries must be in the light. Black 
Grapes will colour perfectly under a heavy 
canopy of green foliage, but Muscats will not 

et the true amber tint under such conditions. 

do not like the idea of removing any of the 
main leaves for the light to stream through, 
but all sublaterals should be removed, and the 
bunches brought into the light as much as 
possible. 

In the house. —When flowers in the garden 
are plentiful, vases of flowers take the place of 
flowering plants, and all the plants required 
indoors now are Palms and others with 
striking or graceful foliage. A good-sized 
Kentia in a tub is always appreciated in the 
entrance hall. Small plants and Ferns are 
useful on the table, and coloured Dracaenas, 
Crotons, etc., are required in the dining¬ 
room on party nights. Small plants of the 
Madeira Grass in thumbs are pretty on the 
table. 

Outdoor garden. —The seeds of several 
families of plants germinate best if sown as 
soon as ripe. The Primula family is a case 
in point, and as the seeds are now ripe we 
may sow at once. The Iceland Poppy is 
another plant of which the new seeds should 
be sown now. We never have better or 
stronger plants than those which are scattered 
on the bed in a natural manner. Seeds that 
we buy very often fail to grow because they 
have been too long in the packets, but new 
seeds under fair treatment never fail. Sow 
in boxes thinly. Give the soil a good water¬ 
ing first, and sow on the damp surface. Cover 
very lightly, and place in cool frame. Cover 
with paper for a time to check the escape of 
moisture. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle either plant out into nursery 
beds or prick off into boxes till spring, and 
then plant out. Budding, layering, and other 
methods of propagation will be in progress 
now. Those who have a good collection of 
hardy plants in the beds and borders will 
have no difficulty in finding flowers suitable 
for cutting, besides Roses, Carnations, and 
the Russian Scabious. The Madonna Lilies 
are over, but other Lilies are coming on. Very 
bright also are the masses of Antirrhinums 
and Gaillardias. Delphiniums also are con¬ 
spicuous, and the best of it is there are other 
things coming on in succession. 

Fruit garden. — Strawberry plantations 
which are intended to remain for another 
season should be cleared of runners and weeds 
as soon ns the fruits are all gathered. A few 
of the old leaves may be removed at the same 
time, but no general defoliation should be 
permitted. The hard surface may be broken 
up a little, and a mulch of good manure given. 
Alpine Strawberries will now 7 be coming into 
bearing. Where these are grown largely the 
beds should be mulched early in the season 
with old Mushroom bed manure well broken 
up, and an inch or two placed all over the 
beds. This is a great help in dry w r enther, 
and settles down and prevents splashing of 
the fruits. Alpine Strawberries when well 
nourished are wonderfully prolific, and will go 
cn bearing freely till October. Beds of 
alpines should be renewed every three years, 
or the fruits will come small. I have seen 
these Strawberries used as edgings, but they 
are better in beds where the surface can be 
mulched. Plants are easily raised from seeds. 
The young shoots of Peaches on walls should 
be nailed or tied in to secure them from the 
wind. The early fruits will soon be showing 
colour, and overhanging leaves should be 
thrust on one side, or if necessary a leaf or 
two may be removed to expose the fruits to the 
sun to get colour. In hot soil these trees 
should be mulched with manure or some 
equivalent. I have sometimes used long litter 
and rushes to keep the soil cool and moist. 
This is better than much watering 

Vegetable garden.— If Cabbages are per¬ 
mitted to stand to produce a second crop the 
leaves should be carefufly^empved so is-pot 
to injure the buds at th\jrbts«| ijl^g of 
manure will be helpful, asCabbagesCi^quire a 
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and other late Cauliflowers on good land. If 
the soil is of a dry, strong character, plant in 
trenches, and a little later place some manure 
round as a mulch. Fill up spare land with 
Coleworts or Tom Thumb Savoys 9 inches 
apart. I prefer the small Savoys, as they 
form close, tender hearts, and keep well. If 
there is any spare liquid-manure or cesspools 
to be emptied, dilute with water, and give it 
to fruit-trees, Asparagus beds, or wherever it 
will pay best. Apple-trees carrying a load 
will pay for some help, as will also Asparagus 
plantations. It is too late to sow Peas, 
though if a frame can be spared dwarf French 
Beans may be planted therein with the lights 
off for the present. Earth up Celery. This 
crop must have moisture, though an inch or 
two of short manure over the roots will save 
watering. In the south Cabbages may be 
sown for spring use. Northern growers have 
put them in. Vegetable Marrows and 
Gherkin Cucumbers must have mulch and 
water. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

August 7th.— Fruit houses are left open all 
night now% according to circumstances. 

J Houses from which fruit has been gathered 
are very freely exposed. Other houses where 
fruit is still green, or only just beginning to 
take the last swelling, have less ventilation, 
but in all cases enough air is left on all night 
to keep the internal air in circulation, and 
prevent stuffiness, which is often the prelude 
to mildew and red spider. Busy putting in 
cuttings of Pelargoniums and other bedding 
plauts. Pelargoniums are rooted outside, 
other things in frames. 

August 8th. — Passed the back of a wcoden 
rake over the rows of Onions to press down 
the necks, and hasten the ripening. Bowed 
several kinds of hardy annuals for spring 
bedding. Pricked out seedling Pansies and 
Violas, and put in cuttings of several kinds 
that we want true to name under hand-lights 
in shady border. Gathered various kinds of 
flower seeds, including several Sweet Peas. 

August 9th. —Retubbed a number of trained 
Boxes and Bays that required more root space. 
Given a thorough cleansing to a Cucumber- 
house from which the plants had recently been 
removed. Young plants are coming on, and 
the house will be started for autumn bearing 
towards the end of the month or early in Sep¬ 
tember. A crop of late Melons has been 
planted in another house of similar size and 
character. We trust chiefly to good loam for 
Melons and Cucumbers. 

August 10th .—Made sowings cf Spinach, 
Onions, and hardy Lettuces. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are secured from wind by tying the 
stakes to strained wires. Buds are being 
selected, surplus shoots removed, and other 
shoots tied in rather closely. Plants required 
as bushes for late flowering in the conserva¬ 
tory are not stopped after July. Some kinds 
are not, stopped after the middle of the month. 
Late stopping means small flowers. 

August 11th .—Celery is earthed up as re¬ 
quired, and late plantings take place when 
land, becomes vacant. Of course, the late 
plantings will not grow so large, but thpy will 
keep better, and are more easily protected. 
Tied up autumn-bearing Raspberries, as if 
permitted to trail on the ground the fruits 
are gritty. The best Apples for cooking now 7 
are Lord Suffield and Duchess of Oldenburg. 
The latter is also good for eating now by those 
who like raw Apples. 

August 12th . Repotted Arum Lilies which 
remained in pots. Some were planted out. 
These, of course, will remain as they are till 
next month. Potted Freesias and double 
Daffodils for early flowering. Repotted Roses 
intended for forcing ; a few required only top 
dressing. Finished planting Strawberries, 
and cleaned and mulched old beds intended to 
remain. 


Quicksilver and fruit-trees.—I have heard of a 
plan of inj^’ting quicksilver into fruit trees, as an 
equivalent for root-pruning, and also for greatly im¬ 
proving both fruit and growth. I shall he greatly 
obliged if any of your readers can give me direc¬ 
tions as to how and when this operation should be 
performed, and whether it is a reliable method?— 


BIRDS. 

Canary ailing (Erin ).—The fact of your 
bird not having moulted last season is a 
pretty good proof that it has not been in good 
health for a long time. Do not pamper it 
with sugar, sweet cake, and other luxuries of 
the kind, as these are sure to spoil its appe¬ 
tite, render it sickly, and cause bad moulting. 
Continue to supply it with Canary-seed and 
Rape, and you will find it will eat more 
Canary seed as its health improves. First of 
all, to give strength and stamina put a rusty 
nail in the drinking water; this becoming 
oxidised upon the surface communicates to it 
a tonic property. Then you might allow 7 your 
bird a small supply of broken grits, such as 
are given to young chickens, a little hard- 
boiled egg mixed with arrowroot biscuit, also 
a few drops of cod-liver oil added to a little 
stale bread, which has been soaked in cold 
water, and well squeezed. Some old mortar 
bruised and mixed with the grit sand will also 
prove of value in restoring your bird to 
health. Let it have a piece of cuttle-fish bone 
placed between the wires of the cage to nibble 
at. There is nothing better for keeping our 
feathered pels in good health.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Gun licence.— Will you kindly tell me if it is 
necessary for me to take out a gun licence for my 
gardener to shoot birds on my fruit-trees? My 
garden has a 7-feet wall (more in places) all round, 
and »e does not take the gun outside the premises?— 
Don. 

[By the Gun Licences Act every person who 
uses or carries a gun must take out a gun 
licence, costing 10s., which will be dated the 
day it is issued, and will expire on the 31st 
day of July follow ing ; a penalty is incurred 
by anyone who carries or uses a gun without 
having such a licence, but there are sundry 
exceptions, and no penalty is incurred by a 
person using or carrying a gun in a dwelling- 
house or the curtilage thereof. The term 
“ curtilage ” has a restricted meaning, and 
would probably be held to be confined to such 
buildings or to such a small garden as would 
pass in a conveyance of the dwelling-house 
without specific mention. The occupier cf 
land, however, has the right of searing birds 
or killing vermin without incurring a penalty 
if he has not a gun licence ; but ‘* killing” is 
not “ scaring,” and you must bear the dis¬ 
tinction in mind. If the occupier has a gun 
licence for himself, his servant, acting under 
his orders, may “ scare birds or kill vermin ” 
without taking out a licence.] 

Nuisance from greenhouse stack-pipe — 

1 have ii greenhouse, heated by fire-clay pipes. It is 
situated against a wall, the wall running In a line 
with the street. When the wind is blowing across 
the street the smok-5 blows into buildings situated 
there. Kindly say if the tenants can object to it, 
and what steps they could take if it be termed a 
nuisance, the town being a burgh? — Amateur 
Gardener. 

[Certainly it is a nuisance, and the neigh¬ 
bours can either themselves apply for an in¬ 
junction to restrain you from continuing it, 
or, probably, the borough authorities have 
power in some special Act to cause you to 
abate the nuisance (though you do not tell me 
the name of the borough). In any case, the 
Public Health Acts provide ample remedy, 
and Scotland has obtained for her own special 
benefit the Smoke Nuisance Abatement Act 
of 18f)7 and several amending Acts. You had 
better abate the nuisance, therefore, as soon 
as you are threatened with proceedings. - - 
Barrister.] 


Mildew on Roses (•/. Synington).-- Dissolve on 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in 2 pints of hot, 
water, then add enough water to make 2J gallons. 
Apply this on the first appearance of the fungus with 
a fine syringe, and take care to wet every part of 
the plant. See also reply to “ Moyra,” re mildew on 
Roses, in our issue of July 2Sth, p. 306. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium , 
8oo., 15s. ; post f ree, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, urU aiul strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bowxd in rzge green ha(f morocco, -Is. nett, 
tnd, in t volt., half bound sage green morocco, tie. nett. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and anncerx are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should l>e clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, aiul addressed to 
the Editor, of Gardenino, 17, h'umiml-street, Uolbom, 
London, E C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardenino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit—Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kiiut 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEBS. 

Begonias dropping their flowers (Bloom).— 
An excess of water or the reverse will cause the 
flowers to drop, while too dry an atmosphere is 
sometimes the cause of the trouble, as the original 
species from which the garden varieties have been 
raised are all natives of the Andean region of South 
America, where a good deal of atmospheric moisture 
often prevails. 

Clematises and Hollyhocks failing (R. M. 

Beech).—You omit to give us any information as to 
the soil. The Clematis and the Hollyhock require 
rich soil, and during a dry time, more especially in a 
London garden, frequent soakings of water varied 
at times with liquid manure. You ought to mulch 
the Hollyhocks and the Clematis well with rotten 
manure and water frequently, so as to wash the 
goodness down to the roots. The chief cause of 
your trouble is, no doubt, poor soil and want of 
moisture. 

The Winter Green (Pyrola rotundifolia) 
(Brechin). -This is the name of the plant a specimen 
of which you send. It i3 a rare native plant, 6 inches 
to 12 inches high, inhabiting woods, shady, bushy, 
and reedy places It has leathery leaves, and its 
erect stems bear long, handsome, and slightly-droop¬ 
ing racemes of pure white flowers, ten to twenty of 
which are borne on a stem. The Pyrolas are worth 
growing in thin mossy copses on light sandy veget¬ 
able soil or in moist and half shady parts of the 
rock-garden or the fernery. 

Dark Boses with bnrnt blossoms (C. B.).— 
Unfortunately the very dark Roses become quite dis- 
flgured by the sun in such hot seasons as the present 
one. The only remedy is to shade the flowers. 
There are some useful little shades made now, some¬ 
thing in the form of a cone. They can be readily 
attached to stakes A piece of board, about a foot 
square, nailed on top of an upright stake answers 
very well, this being stuck in the ground close to the 
Rose, and consequently a considerable shade is pro¬ 
duced. The shades should be removed on dull days, 
and also after about five o'clock in the evening. A 
dark Rose that does not burn so much as the others 
is Abel C’arriere, and Charles Lefebvre, although not 
so dark, is really an excellent kind, and should be 
extensively grown. 

Thrips on Gloxinias (T. W .).—You have 

evidently grown the plants in a temperature much 
too dry, whereas during the growing season the 
atmospheric conditions should have been just the 
reverse. Thrips are somewhat difficult to eradicate 
from these plants when once they have got a footing, 
the soft, woolly nature of the leaves aflording such 
protection for them. In close, moist, and warm 
houses, however, thrips are rarely troublesome, and 
root moisture is almost on an equal footing as the 
atmospheric moisture. When in flower you must 
well water the plants at the root, and round the 
pets, the stages^ and the floors. Moisture is the 
greatest enemy of thrips, and must be employed 
without stint from quite an early date. 

Gerinthe (Honeywort) ( F. Af. Gossage). — A small 
group of the Borage family, of which there are two 
or three interesting plants. C. aspera, which you 
send, is probably the best species, producing abund¬ 
ance of yellow flowers, the tube of which is black rt 
the base. Another good variety is C. minor, which is 
curved and branching, and the flower stems arch over 
considerably, so that at the apex of the stem the 
delicate yeilow tube-shaped bloom is hidden by the 
long and closely imbricated pale-green leaves with 
which the stem is furnished. C. retorta is by far 
the best and most beautiful kind. Cerinthes are half- 
hardy annuals, requiring to be sown in early spring 
and in frames, and afterwards to be planted out in 
good soil. They are natives of Greece, but pretty 
general in Italy and other countries of Southern 
Europe. 

Cinerarias failing (Novice).-The probable 
cause of your Cinerarias rotting off is that they have 
been kept too close and wet, as at this season they 
need plenty of air in order to encourage a good 
sturdy habit of growth. At this time of the year 
they do best in a cold-frame with plenty of air at 
all times, and a slight shading during the hottest 
part of the day. In dull «T?a%her the lights may be 
removed altogether Do pot le/ - V>u r yo^ng plants 
become pot-bound, as. if \pcc| Ibfwveii nr <lhla_ w r ay, 
it is a difficult matter to get them tCjkow away 
fr-aely afterwards. Whether the final shift is into 


when these are filled with roots, will derive con¬ 
siderable assistance from an occasional watering with 
weak liquid manure. Aphides or green fly are often 
very troublesome and, for destroying them, the 
XL All Vaporiser is the best. Should mildew make 
its appearance, which it sometimes does, the leaves 
must be lightly dusted with sulphur. 

Sycamore-leaves for leaf-mould (Z. M.).- 
Sycamore-leaves are of no practical use for leaf- 
mould for potting, as they, unlike the leaves of the 
Oak, Beech, and Spanish Chestnut, are 60 thin in 
texture and wanting in substance that they decay in 
a very short space of time, and it would require a 
great hulk of them to yield so much as a harrow r - 
load of leaf mould. Even then its fertilising pro¬ 
perties are not sufficiently good enough to warrant 
its use for plant growing. There is a variety of 
uses to which it could he put, such as dressing heavy 
ground, or using it in conjunction with manure for 
vegetable growing or flower-beds, w-hiie it could also 
be utilised to mulch beds containing bulbs or any¬ 
thing in need of a protective agent during the 
winter months. We cannot advise mixing soot or 
manure w’ater with them, as we do not think them 
worth it, but should say gather them up as soon as 
they fall and put thun in the manure-yard, when 
they will speedily rot down, and can then be wheeled 
or carted out to wherever required. 

Table plants (J. .S'.).—Apart from Ferns, a selec¬ 
tion of the best table plants are: Aralia elegantis- 
sima, A. reticulata, A. Veitchl gracillima. Asparagus 
plumosus nanus. Crotons of sorts, Cyperus alterni- 
folius variegatus, Dracaenas of sorts, Pundanus 
Veitchi, Araucaria excelsa, Cordyline australis, Gre- 
villea robusta, Areca lutescens. Cocos Weddelliana, 
Geonoma gracilis, Kentia Belmoreana, K. Fostcriana, 
K. Sandcriana, and Phoenix rupicola. Of the plants 
mentioned above the first nine all require stove 
treatment to keep them in good condition. The 
Aralias are obtained by grafting on to A. reticulata, 
the Asparagus is increased by means of seed, the 
Crotons from cuttings, the Cyperus by division, the 
Dracaenas from cuttings, as also pieces of the roots, 
and the Pandanus by offsets. The plants that will 
succeed in a greenhouse are: Araucaria excelsa, 
seeds or cuttings; Cordyline australis, seeds; and 
Grevillet robusta, seeds. All the others above men¬ 
tioned are Palms, most of which will do fairly well 
in a living room if carefully attended to in the 
matter of watering, sponging, etc., and kept aw*ay 
from direct sunshine. 

Lily of the Valley failing (E. J. F.).-jFrom 
the appearance of the plants you send the Lily roots 
have doubtless become crowded, and an impoverished 
condition generally has resulted. In the early 
autumn select a fresh position, where fresh soil 
would be at hand. Dig in plenty of old manure and 
leaf-soil, if possible. Some care will be required in 
digging out the old bed. Your best plan will he to 
cub the roots out in tufts, C inches or 9 inches 
square, unless you can fork under them and lift 
them out bodily. Assuming you lift the bed in 
tufts, the latter should he again divided into pieces 
3 inches square or thereabouts, preserving the 
runners as much as possible. The rows should he 
at least 9 inches asunder, and the tufts about 
6 inches. It will be best to prepare the entire bed 
before replanting. In setting the individual plants, 
keep the crowns well below the surface, and, above 
all, plant firmly. You cay you have lifted it several 
times during the last few years, and put it back 
into the same ground. You say nothing as to enrich¬ 
ing with manure, and the very fact of planting in 
the same place two or three times must imiKnerish 
the soil, and ultimately lead to a collapse. 

Maranta Xerchovlana (A. B. 52 ).—The enclosed 
specimen is Maranta (Calathea) Kerchoviana, a 
native of Brazil, from whence it was introduced in 
1879. Like all its near relatives, it is a delightful 
fine foliaged plant, and needs a fairly shaded posi¬ 
tion in the stove for its successful culture. Potting 
should be done in February or March, at which time 
the plant can be divided, if required. A mixture of 
one part each of loam, peat, ami leaf-mould, with 
nearly a part of silver sand, will suit it well, for a 
good open soil is necessary to its successful culture. 
As the plant needs to be freely watered when grow¬ 
ing, and is at the same time impatient of stagnant 
moisture, good drainage must he given. After re¬ 
potting, take care not to give too much water till 
the rojts are working freely, and during the winter 
it should be kept moderately dry-not dry enough to 
ca lse the leaves to shrivel, but if very moist the 
foliage is apt to decay. The only insect pest to 
cause trouble is red spider, which does not attack 
the leaves unless the atmosphere of the house in 
which the plants are growing has been kept too dry. 
As the Marantas grow r naturally among the under¬ 
growth of Brazilian forests, you will readily under¬ 
stand that direct sunshine soon proves injurious. 

Boronia elatior (T. P. IP.).—The specimen sent 
is Boronia elatior, a native of Western Australia, 
from whence it was introduced in 1874. Your plant 
that has just flowered will complete its growth and 
flower well next year, if treated as the general run 
of hard-wooded plants- that is to say, placed out-of- 
doors during the summer months, and removed 
under glass before the autumnal frosts set in. As it 
is very important that the roots are not allowed 
to get" too dry, the pots are often plunged in ashes 
or Cocoa-nut refuse, in order to check too rapid an 
evaporation. This Boronia will stand for two or three 
years without repotting, and it is xdty probable that 
yours will not need to he disturbed at the roots this 
season; but should it, in your opinion, be necessary 
to repot, care must be taken to effectually drain the 
pot, while the soil must consist of good peat and 
sand. Do not bury the ball of earth deeper than it 
was before, and be sure to press the soil dow-n firmly. 
Where Boronias are grown in quantity for sale, 
they are, in order to keep them dwarf, cut back 
after flowering; but if this were done now in the 
case of your plant, it is scarcely likely you would 


far advanced; hence, if you do not mind the plant 
being a little taller next year, it will give the best 
results if left untouched. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Jasmin uni nudiflornm (M. C.).— 
This Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and if 
pruned haid a good many of the blossoms would be 
cut away, unless the cutting-in were done immediately 
after flowering. The best time to prune is early in 
spring. By doing this and allowing the plant to have 
its own way long flowering sprays will he obtained. 
In mild seasons it often flowers in December, but 
the usual time is from the beginning to the end of 
January. It should always have a warm, sunny 
aspect -against a wall, il possible. In the ease of 
the Veronicas and Spineas the only tiling necessary 
is to cut off the dead flowers. It is far safer to 
lift the ,Salvia and store the roots, like those of 
Dahlias, during the winter. Work in some Bracken 
among the Roses, but we see no need to protect in 
any way. We know of a collection of Tea Roses 
growing on a heavy clay soil which never receive 
any protection whatever. 

FRUIT. 

Feara spotted (.*1 Devonian). —Y’otir Pears have 
been attacked by a fungus-Uladosporium dendriti- 
cium—which causes the Mack spots on the skins and 
the cracking of the fruit. The fault lies at the root 
in the case of the Bears and the Apples you send. 
Open a trench round the trees on which the infested 
fruits are at about 3 feet from the steins, cut off 
all the roots, and grub under with a broad chisel 
so as to sever all downward roots. Then refill the 
trench with fresh loamy soil. Remove several inches 
of the top soil and replace with fresh soil and 
some manure. Do this in the autumn. In the winter 
syringe the trees with the caustic alkali solution so often 
mentioned in these pages. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes diseased (L .).—Your Tomatoes have 
been attacked by a fungus known as Uladosporium 
Lycopersici, which springs from spores floating about 
in the air The spores settle on the fruit, and if the 
house be too damp they will at, once germinate. 
Keeping the air of the house dry is a good preven¬ 
tive. Give abundance of air, leaving some on all 
night, and see that the roots have a good soaking 
of water, not a dribbling. Pull off all the infested 
fruits and burn them. 
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Mrs. Robinson.— Your Pelargoniums and Marguerites 
are evidently grown in too rich soil or in a very shaded 
position.— — Gerrard’s Cross.— Y’our best plan will lie to 
consult a practical man in your neighbourhood. You give 
us no idea as to size. If all the soil in the garden is like 
that you send then it is indeed [>oor, and willw'ant a great 
deal of good manure to render it of any value for plant 

growth.-- Alfred Clark. Is the Rose bloom you send a 

sport? You saj nothing as to whether all the’flowers on 

the plant ore like the one sent.- H. J. B.— Certainly. 

- Robert Row.—Write to Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 

High Holbom, London, K.C.- A. .S'.—In all probability 

the cause is overwatering, coupled with want of air and 

heavy shade.- Mrs. A. Longfleld.- Cut off the exhausted 

spikes and mulch the plants with rotten manure, and if 

the weather is dry water well.- E. If mi mi.—See 

“ Garden Annual,” from this office.- Beatrice Hickling. 

—See reply to “ A. IL,” in our issue of July 28, p. 300, re 

“ Asters failing.” Please send specimens of photos.- 

Mary Morton.— What is known as a fasciated stem, and 

not at all unusual. Dryness would not cause it.- 

Hastings. —Kindly read our rules as to sending name and 
address, and please send further jiarticulars about your 
Vines and Tomatoes. You give us no help in any way to 

find out the cause of failure.- Mrs. L. Phillips. The 

best plant for your purpose would be the Cape Pond 
Flower (Aponogeton distaohyon). Any of the London 
nurserymen should be able to procure for you Orange- 

trees and Pomegranates in tuns.- ll. C. Hatches. — 

Impossible to advise without seeing the place. You had 
better consult- some landscape gardener in your neigh¬ 
bourhood.— — M. Wickson.— Your Peas have been attacked 
by thrips. See reply to “ It. S. W.” in our issue of July 28, 

p. 306, re “Peas failing.”- Ardin.-(a) You willfind 

all the names and addresses of foreign and English seeds- 
men in “ The Garden Annual,” from this office, post free 
for Is. 3d. (b) “(.’actus Culture for Amateurs,” by W. 

Watson. L. Upcolfc Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C.- 

C. B. M.— Our query column is not intended to bring 
together buyer and seller—this is the province of the 
advertisement columns. We cannot, therefore, put cor¬ 
respondents into communication with each other, nor do 
we publish replies which are practically advertisements. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FB1TXT8- 


Names Of plants.— Hunter.— \, Lychnis chalce¬ 
donies ; 2, Meadow Sw eet (Spinea Dimaria); 3, Thalictrum 
minus ; 4, Specimen insufficient; band 6, Spinea palmata. 
Kindly read our rules as to number of plants we under. 

take to name in any one week.- Rippington.- Please 

send better specimen, as the one you send is quite crushed 

up.- Galloway.— 1, Masterwort (Astrantia major); 2, 

Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica).- Mrs. 

Hutcheson Poe.— Epipaetis palustris, rare in Scotland and 

Ireland.- K. C. T. — 1, (Kalis lasiandra ; 2, Campanula 

lactiflora ; 3, Sedum spathulifolium.- James Taylor. — 

Specimen insufficient.- Moss Rose. Evidently a freak. 

We have never seen anything like it before.- - OoUmk — 

Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum).- R. M.— 

Campanula pvmmidalis.- W. Sydenham.—Py rethrum 

Parthenium fi.-pL - Amafeur. — The Caper Spurge 

(Euphorbia Lathyris).— Lfc’. B. —1 , Loosestrife (Lysi- 

machia vulgaris) J?, Next week.- Brechin.— The Larger 

Wintei Green (Pyrols, rotundifolia).- Mrs , Roddyffe. — 

The plant you refer to is no doubt the Bladder Senna 
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VEGETABLES. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

To be successful in keeping up a good supply 
of vegetables during the winter should be the 
aim of all gardeners—whether amateur or pro¬ 
fessional. Of the great value of abundance of 
green food little need be eaid, this fact being 
very patent to all. But if all are agreed 
upon the subject, it does not follow that all 
succeed in growing abundance, or even 
enough, of what is needed or could well be 
utilised if available. Various reasons might 
be assigned for the many comparative failures 
that are annually Jo be met with. Some fail 
to raise abundance of plants or to sow seed of 
other crops whore they are to grow, at the 
right time, while others rear abundance of 
plants only to leave them in the seed beds to 
spoil. It is the smaller gardens, where, 
perhaps, more space than can really be 
afforded has to bo devoted to Potato crops, 
that are oftentimes the worst stocked with 
winter vegetables, and in such cases the 
owners are as much, or more, to blame as 
the gardeners. Late Potatoes especially can 
nowadays be bought at a very cheap rate and, 
as a rule, of good quality, and rather than 
there should be a scarcity of other vegetables 
it would in most cases prove much the most 
satisfactory in the end if late Potatoes were 
bought in and other vegetables grown. It is 
somewhat late in the season to comment upon 
cropping with Potatoes, but I venture once 
more to advise that many more planting 
tubers of Ashlenfs or other early maturing 
varieties than usual be stored, with the view 
to plant these extensively next’spring, thereby 
rendering it a much easier matter to find 
room for winter vegetables in abundance. 

Much depends upon what is done during the 
month of July and the early part of August 
both as regards planting and seed-sowing. 
Not a rod of ground ought to be lying idle, 
unless it is being prepared for such important 
crops as winter Spinach or Strawberries. In 
our case the only clear space of ground in the 
garden at the present time is that sweetening 
for Spinach, room being found for various 
other crops as spaces are cleared of early 
vegetables. Thus in most southern, or com¬ 
paratively warm, districts, hardy Broccoli 
can be planted in close succession to early 
Peas without manuring or digging the ground. 
Endive and Strawberries may follow the 
earliest lifted Potatoes, while the cooler 
quarters cleared of more early and second 
early Potatoes may be sown with Turnips, 
and, if need be, Spinach, or planted with 
Strawberries, Broccoli, Chou de Burghley, 
Borecole, and Savoys. The ground cleared of 
Tripoli Onions can be closely planted with 
Colewcrts or June-raised Cabbage, and that 
which has been occupi* dwith spring-sown 
Onions with the principirf'erbp of v.’inter[C%Jb- 
bage. All the foregoin g QT IL Xwl' rpUde 
crops, and the same maybe said ofCBpussels 
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ought scarcely to be treated as a successional 
crop, the wiser plan in this case being to get 
out the trenches early in the season, and to 
closely crop the ridges with, in this instance, 
quick growing summer vegetables. Leeks are 
especially hardy, and if fairly well grown are 
worthy of being more often used than is gene¬ 
rally the case. Borecole, notably the best 
Scotch or Green Curled and hearting forms, is 
very hardy and greatly esteemed; conse¬ 
quently it ought to be extensively planted. 
The Cottager’s Kale is perfectly hardy and 
very productive, the quality being fairly good. 
The hardiest of all Broccoli will be found in 
the Purple Sprouting. In times of scarcity, 
or when the ordinary and more tender Broc¬ 
coli and other winter greens are not available, 
the Purple Sprouting is cut in large quan¬ 
tities in the neighbourhood of towns long be¬ 
fore it has formed any small flower-heads. It 
is then a very profitable crop, and if the 
quality is not equal to that of the spring 
gatherings, it is yet passable. The earlier 
the plants arc got in the better. Savoys, 
again, are among the most reliable of winter 
crops, and if not too coarsely grown they are 
invariably appreciated. It is surprising what 
a number of neat serviceable heads can be 
grown on a small plot of ground. The same 
remark applies to Coleworts and other early- 
sown Cabbages, these hearting in during the 
autumn nnd early winter months and stand¬ 
ing a fair amount of frost. Not unfrequently 
many more plants would be put out if only 
they were to be had without much trouble or 
expense. It is no economy to be parsimonious 
in respect to getting ^seeds in. the first in¬ 
stance, and if from any cause there is a 
scarcity of plants, then ought the requisite 
number to be obtained elsewhere. They can 
usually be bought at a comparatively cheap 
rate at the nearest market town, and, as a 
rule, they can be depended upon to be true 
to name. 

If a certain amount of perseverance is 
called for in the matter of stocking the garden 
w ith abundance of winter greens, there is still 
greater need of this in respect to seed-sowing. 
In showery weather especially the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in saving a good plant 
of either Lettuces, Endive, Turnips, or 
Spinach ; but if one sowing fails then ought 
another to be made directly it is found to he 
necessary, a few days’ delay frequently 
making a great difference in the value of the 
crop ultimately obtained. The greatest pains 
should he taken in forming a moist and finely 
divided seed-bed in dry hot weather, and ill 
protecting the seedlings from elugs and other 
pests in a show'ery season. With the ground 
both warm and moist the seeds germinate very 
quickly, and may be up and eaten before the 
unobservant grower has taken any notice. 
Soot and lime dusted over the rows or beds 
early in the morning, and at other times if 
need be, are the best preventives of insect 
attacks. There are more failures probably 
from sowing too late than from being too 


seeds quite as soon as recommended by most 
authorities have a better chance of making 
good any failures that may occur. 


CABBAGES. 

Although immense improvement in Cabbage 
stocks has been made during the past twenty 
years, it is evident that there is much yet to 
be done in the direction of clearing out stocks 
of old large-leaved varieties that are little 
less th&n garden abominations. The profes¬ 
sional gardener can go to leading seedsmen 
and obtain seed of their best varieties. The 
cottager and allotment holder seem yet too 
much in the hands of small dealers in seeds, 
who grow none of their seeds, but purchase 
them, and are content to sell just what whole¬ 
sale houses may send them. Several years 
ago I conducted a trial of over twenty di¬ 
versely named Cabbages. Some were the 
same as others, hut still making a selection 
from good class houses, the result showed 
that there is plenty of stocks of the very best 
quality to be had if purchasers will only go 
to the right sources to obtain them. In con¬ 
nection with this subject it is not possible 
fairly to omit reference to the great labour 
bestowed by leading seedsmen in keeping 
their Cabbage stocks true to character. Oqly 
those engaged in seed growing know how diffi¬ 
cult iv duty that is. Few things cross fertilise 
so freely as do members of the Cabbage 
family, and it is only by growing stocks in 
bulk, remote from each other, and in severely 
rogueing those stocks, should any that are not 
true appear, that good varieties of Cabbages 
are what they are. But last spring I saw in a 
large private garden a breadth of 3,500 plants 
in two varieties, and there was but one rogue 
amongst the lot, good testimony to the seeds¬ 
man’s care and labour. 

It is a fitting time just now to refer to Cab¬ 
bages, as this is the principal season for seed 
sowing. Those who wish to have small, very 
early heads to cut in March and April have 
already, no doubt, made sowings of Ellam’s 
Early, April, Flower of Spring, First and 
Best, or others diversely named, but of the 
small early hearting type. Generally the best 
time for making such early sowings is the 
third week in July. The primary sowing of 
Cabbage seed to give later, and, perhaps, for 
those who may prefer them, slightly larger 
hearts, and especially when these are cut, 
allow ing the stems to stand and sprout for re¬ 
moval months later, always a most profitable 
practice, is best made during the third week 
in August. Such varieties as those named 
best suit those who want small hearts only, 
whilst those who require larger ones find in 
Offenham, Mein’s No. 1, London Market, De¬ 
fiance, and Wheeler’s Imperial from good 
sources stocks which suit them admirably. 

Cabbage seed should always be sown in 
shallow drills, drawn oil good soil, 12 inches 
apart. If it be dry, seed germination is greatly 
helped if the drills be thoroughly saturated 
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soaked in the seed is sown, and at once 
covered up with fine soil. I have the 
authority of that eminent vegetable grower. 
Mr. E. Beckett, for the assertion that if the 
short, fine Grass from a lawn be strewn 
along over drills of Cabbage or Turnip seed 
the beetle-fly will not touch the young plants. 
That is well worthy the attention of cottagers 
and amateurs, but they must be careful not 
to lay it on too heavily. Those who have no 
lawn can often obtain lawn Grass from a 
neighbouring gardener. Even apart from that 
protection it is well to keep birds off with 
fish netting, for these garden pests prey on 
Cabbage seed voraciously. When seed is 
sown thinly in drills as advised the young 
plnnts as they grow push out into inter¬ 
mediate spaces, getting ample light and air, 
thus growing strong. Too often have I seen 
seed beds both of Cabbages and Winter 
Greens the drills only 9 inches apart, and the 
seed sown far too thickly. No wonder in such 
case the plants when 6 inches in height were I 
crowded to their injury. At. this time of the 
year we, perhaps, care little for Cabbages. , 
When we see in a garden good supplies of 
Peas, Long pod Beans, Cauliflowers, young 
Carrots, and both Runner and dwarf Kidney 


their quality. To-day I had that American 
kind, Bovee, on the table for dinner, and I 
have never before had it so mealy at this 
season. This I have grown in this garden 
from the first, and I consider it an improved 
Hebron. Every year the growth is much 
dwarfer, quantity less, but quality far bet¬ 
ter. I am inclined to think if 1 could ob¬ 
tain seed grown in the north the crop would 
be much better. During the past two years 
1 have been growing late kinds from ncrlhern- 
grown seed, beside home-saved seed, and find 
the crop is much heavier. In the field 
you could s'.»e the difference between sets from 
home-saved seed and those from the north, 
in the case of Up-to-Date, Factor, and others. 
It is clear some kinds wear out more quickly 
in some soils than others. Sion House 
from seed that has been grown in the garden 
here for the last six' years is very vigorous, 
and promises an abundant crop.*—J. Crook, 
Fordc Abbey. 


TOMATO SATISFACTION. 

There are so many so called new varieties 
at the present time before the public that it 
is very difficult to make a selection or define 
which is the best. It is an easy matter to 


ject is to obtain manure, and you desire to 
feed and keep them with this special object 
in view. We are doubtful whether you will 
find it profitable to feed specially with a 
view to the manure heap, but generally it 
may be said that the more corn you use and 
the less house and dairy refuse, roots, etc., 
the richer will be the resulting manure. But 
j this is only a general hint, for you must, 
after all, frame your dietary upon the re¬ 
quirements of the animals, which need a fair 
proportion of sloppy food, and the system 
generally adopted is to make use of all the 
waste material—whether from house, dairy, 
or garden—that is available, and to supple¬ 
ment this by judicious purchases of other 
foods, according to the state of the markets, 
which will vary in different localities. We 
think your best plan would be to adopt this 
latter idea as your basis, and to take the 
greatest care of the manure obtained by 
storing it under cover or in such a manner 
that there shall be no loss of ammonia and 
no loss of the liquid portion by drainage. 
There is no doubt whatever, of course, that 
however you feed you will find the manure 
valuable material in the conditions you 
describe.] 



Beans fast coming on, no wonder Cabbages 
are at a discount; yet it is too much the rule 
at rural summer shows in July and August to 
invite the exhibition of Cabbage heads in 
competition. That is really not good policy. 
Happily in relation to judging these hearts 
better ideas now prevail than was formerly the 
case, and good solid, green, fresh hearts of 
quite moderate dimensions find favour over 
those that are large and coarse. Up to the 
time of writing (July 23rd) I have seen literally 
hundreds of 6mall breadths of Cabbages, yet 
no evidence of caterpillar has been found. 
That is satisfactory. All the same, it must 
be generally admitted, at least in the south, 
that Cabbages are not ideal hot season vege¬ 
tables. A. D. 


Potato notes.— Now, at the clcse of July, 
some idea can be formed as to the prospect 
of the early kinds. In early spring, when 
coming up, the roots presented a sorry look 
in many cases, but with warmth things 
changed considerably, and now the promise 
is encouraging. I observe in cottage gar¬ 
dens the growth is rcdut§t, and the ulants are 
blooming freely. It/is \vorUiy how 

freely ■ Aome kinds ytf Idle muTgf compared 
with others. The heat has nulu? 1 improved 


s‘cure a variety producing more even fruit 
than was possible twenty years ago; but, 
still, some of those which fail to find favour 
because they may have a somewhat uneven 
outline, cannot be beaten for producing 
heavy crops. The variety we figure to-day 
evidently belongs to the Perfection type. The 
fruits, which are borne in clusters or racemes 
of as many as six, have a very solid flesh, the 
flavour also being very good. The fruit sets 
freely, ripens early, and on this account is 
valuable for open-air culture. T. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Manure for the garden I shall be obliged if 
you or any of your numerous readers could oblige 
me with advice in the following matter: — ! have a 
large garden badly in need of manure. I have a 
considerable amount of waste stuff from the house, 
at present carted away, and rather strawy manure 
from one horse. My idea is that by keeping a pig 
or two I could largely increase and improve my 
supply of manure. I do not want advice about how¬ 
to keep the pigs, but simply how to keep them to 
obtain the greatest quantity and quality of 
manure? Any hints in this direction will be grate¬ 
fully received.—F ossil. 

[The idea which you submit is rather a 
novelty to us, for most people keep pigs to 
eat up refuse profitably ; but, if we under¬ 
stand your question aright, your main ob- 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

The Mint Cluster cup fungus. -I planted a 
bed of Mint in the autumn of 1903. It was a tine 
bed of perfectly-healthy plants ^904 and 1905. End 
of last year it received a mulch of well-rotted stable- 
manure. This spring it grew up very well, but I 
observed some of the stalks swollen and covered all 
over with what appeared to be rust, and when a 
diseased plant was pulled up, a shower of yellow 
or light-brown dust fell upon the ground. The 
whole bed is thin, many plants dead, the remainder 
with only a few poor leaves at top. The bed is a 
border of rather gritty soil against a partition 
fri.ee facing S.W., rather overshadowed by a 
Sycamore and other trees in next garden. These ! 
occasionally prune up ns far as possible in line 
with fence, but the roots are in my ground.—E. B. 

[Your Mint has been attacked by the Mint 
Cluster-cup fungus (Puccinia menthae). Wo 
arc afraid there is no cure for it, as the fun¬ 
gus is in the stems, in the lower part of which 
it passes the winter. The best thing you can 
do is to at once pull up the plants and burn 
them, getting some Mint from an untainted 
source, and planting in another part of the 
garden.] 

Grubs destroying Violas. I should feel much 
obliged if you could tell me the reason of my 
Violas dying, both this season and last? 1 have 
never be^n able to find anything at the roots, so 
thought the soil might be too heavy. Last autumn 
I mixed plenty of sand with the soil, but with no 
good result. On taking up a root today 1 found 
some chrysalides (as per enclosed box, along with 
a root of Viola), and wondered if they were the 
cause, as I could not find any except where the 
Violas had been. Perhaps you could inform me if 
these are doing the mischief, and, if so, what 
remedy to apply? Would gas-1 iine be of anv use?— 
E. M. Spencer. 

[The roots of your Pansies have been 
attacked by the grubs of a small fly, but they 
had all become chrysalides before they 
reached me, so that i am unable to name 
them. They were, no doubt, the cause of 
the death of your plants. As this pest passes 
the winter in the chrysalis condition, when 
the season is over I should remove the Pan¬ 
sies, making sure that none of the chrysa¬ 
lides are in the soil attached to their roots, 
and keep the surface of the bed from which 
they were taken well broken up all the win¬ 
ter, so as to let the birds and the weather 
have access to them.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Currant bushes. —Would you be 
kind enough to tell me what these black insects are 
that I am sending you herewith in a little box? 

I frequently find them on Currant-bushes. I sup¬ 
pose they go after the yellow fly which is in quanti¬ 
ties on the under part of Currant-leaves, and, there¬ 
fore, I do not like to destroy them, but perhaps I 
am wrong in that. I am also sending a piece of 
Currant-bush branch, with some little brown things 
on it that look like a dead beetle. 1 never saw- 
one alive like this on the bushes. What are they, 
and must I remove them from the bushes, or does it 
not matter, as they seem dead?—J. M. B. 

[The black insects that you found on your 
Curran! bushes are the grubs of the two- 
spotted lady-bird (Coccinella bipunctata). By 
the lime they reached me they had become 
chrysalides.Qi These !grubs are most useful 
insects, im gardens, and-yqtt did quite right 
not t 1 © destroy- them. They should be en- 
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couraged in every way, for the number of 
aphides that they destroy is enormous. The 
Currant shoot is infested with one of the 
tortoise-scale insects (Lecanium persicae var. 
corvli). I should cut off any shoots that are 
badly infested and burn them, and after tak¬ 
ing off all you can find on the other shoots, 
spray the bushes early in the autumn with a 
solution of paraffin emulsion.—G. S. S.J 

Madonna Idly diseased. I shall be much 
obliged by your kindly saying what is the matter 
with these two Liliums? Though our soil is sandy, 
it was well mixed with peat and leaf-mould, and the 
roots were sprinkled with soot when planted. All 
the L. candidum seem to be affected in the same 
way. On the other hand, L. platyphyllum is very 
tine, being over 6 feet in height, and the one 1 send 
is the only one that has dropped its leaves and looks 
unhealthy. The L. candidum are in the kitchen garden 


no leaves were found curled. I had great 
trouble with it in former years. Some Roses 
wero quite ruined by it. 1 am satisfied that in 
this case the curling was caused by a grub— 
it is usually the case, 1 think.— E. Watt. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON (AZALEA) LEDI- 
FOLIUM. 

By botanists the Azaleas are merged into the 
genus Rhododendron, but gardeners in 
general do not lake at all kindly to the 
change, hence the name of Azalea is in 
general use. The species above alluded to, a 


only member of this group concerning whose 
name botanists and horticulturists are at 
variance,for Azalea amoena is R. indicum var. 
amoenuni, A. balsaminoeflora is R. indicum 
balsamimcflorum, while the popular Azalea 
mollis is Rhododendron sinense. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs to flower next spring. —I have some 
shrubs, which I bought last spring, and flowered in 
pots, and after hardening-off set in cold frame, 
where they are now ripening growths. Do they 
need any pruning? Guelder Rose is in 9-inch pot, 
Coronilla in 7-inch pot, and a Weigcla in 7-inch 
pot. I want them all to flower again in pots next 
year, if possible. I have also a Syringa, which I 
want for same purpose. It has not flowered, so 
last summer I planted it out. It is now about 



Rhododendron ledifolium. 


—hot and dry—the others are in an Azalea bed, and 
have been well watered.—J. 8 . Haig. 

[Your Lilies have unfortunately been at¬ 
tacked by the Lily disease. See reply to 
“Tulips and Lilies.” re “Lilies diseased,” in 
our issue of June 9th, page 200.] 

Marguerites failing (II. If. S .).—Your 
plants have been attacked hy the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis). 
The only way is to pinch the leaf where the 
grub is seen at work, and thus destroy it. 
You should pick off some of the worst leaves. 

Leaf-curl in Roses. U^m^y be cf advantage 
to those troubled wifh.lAf-cuiT^n tji^Tjr Rofces 
to know that I have cur^Lil'b/ watjgJuA^for 
its first appearance and picking off Wf curled 


native of China and Japan, is evergreen in 
character, and nearly related to the typical 
Azalea indica, which has given birth to in¬ 
numerable garden forms. The name of 
Azalea ledifolia is seldom to be met with in 
nurserymen’s lists, but the plant itself is well 
known, being generally cultivated under the 
name of Azalea indica alba. Large speci¬ 
mens are often to be met with especially in 
old fashioned gardens, their delicate satiny 
white flowers being at one time much appre¬ 
ciated for cutting. The principal differences 
between this Azalea and A. indica itself are 
the much hairier leaves of A. ledifolia, and 
its greater hardiness, for in many parts of 
this country it can be regarded as a hardy 


4 feet m liigh, with various shoots, and it has also 
thrown up a strong shoot from base 3 feet long. 
How must I treat it ? Does it need shortening, and 
when must 1 pot up?—A mateur. 

[Any pruning needed by the shrubs men¬ 
tioned should have been done immediately 
they had finished flowering, and it is now far 
too late to cut them about in any way. The 
best thing that you can now do to ensure 
flowering is to expose them as much as pos¬ 
sible to the sun, taking care that they are 
not allowed to suffer from want of water. 
If Syringas are allowed to throw up strong 
shoots from the base they do not flower so 
well, hence sirdEeiff should always be re 
moved.pgcttf.ipl^trt [steutdrfiBgiotted up in 
the autumn, as" so oft as in (j leaves have 
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different shrubs should be pruned by the re¬ 
moval of any old and exhausted shoots, and 
those that show a tendency towards a 
straggling growth must be shortened back.] 

Shrubs not flowering.—I fail to get any of tlie 
following to bloom. 1 should be obliged if you could 
advise me how to get such a desirable' result? 
Forsythia viridissima, Philadclphus, Cerastium 
tomentosiim, Laburnum (supposed to have purple 
bloom). While Pinks (very poor and quickly over). 
1 get everything that could be wished with ordinary 
Laburnum. Mosa Roses do well; also Gloire de 
Dijon and some Scotch Roses. Soil and air very dry. 
Cow and pig manure difficult to obtain.- Nora it. 

[Forsythia viridissima is essentially a 
shrub, and flowers freely enough if planted in 
the open ground, where it is fully exposed to 
light and air. A second species -Forsythia 
suspensa—is of a loose, rambling, almost 
climbing habit, and blooms profusely if 
trained to a sunny wall, the long, slender 
shoots being allowed to dispose themselves at 
will. Philadelphia simply needs to be 
planted as a shrub in the open ground, and if 
it is choked up with weak and* exhausted 
shoots these should have a rigid thinning out 
in the winter. Cerastium tomentosum 
should flower well in ordinary garden soil in a 
sunny spot. The purple-flowered Laburnum 
is doubtless Cytisus purpureus, which is natu¬ 
rally a low-growing shrub, but is often grafted 
standard high on to the common Laburnum. 
No special treatment is needed to induce this 
to flower. The Pinks are doubtless suffering 
from the soil being dry and poor, while, 
perhaps, the plants are old and exhausted. 
If such is the case take the plants up in early 
autumn and pull them to pieces, leaving as 
many roots ns possible to each piece. Then 
replant firmly, having previously well dug the 
ground and incorporated therewith some de¬ 
cayed manure.] 

Striking shrubs from outtlngs.— Is it possible 
for amateurs to strike outdoor Azaleas, Weigelas, 
Berberis Darwini, B. Wallichiana, and B. sinensis? 
If so, when and how? Is Jadoo of any use for the 
purpose?—T ac. 

[Of the shrubs concerning which you en¬ 
quire, the only one that strikes fairly well 
from cuttings is the Weigela. The cuttings 
of this should be formed of the moderately 
firm wood, a suitable length being from 
9 inches to a foot. They must then he in¬ 
serted firmly in a sheltered border out-of- 
doors, being buried to rather more than half 
their length. October is the best month for 
carrying this out. A few of the Barberries 
may root u%der similar conditions, but the 
readiest way of increasing them is by means 
of seeds, which must not be gathered till they 
are quite ripe, and being then cleaned of the 
fleshy substance should be sown in pans or 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a cold frame. 
Azaleas may be increased by layers, which can 
be put down at any time, but the most conve¬ 
nient period is when the plants are leafless. 
Jadoo is of no value for the propagation of 
such subjects.] 

Casalplflla Cilllesl. This Chilian shrub, 
which was formerly known as Poinciana Gil- 
liesi, is hardy only in the particularly 
favoured districts of this country, though in 
the neighbourhood of London it may be grown 
against a wall. This is at the present time 
well illustrated at Kew, where a specimen 
20 feet in height, or nearly so, is trained to 
the front of the Museum overlooking the lake. 
Not only has it stood for many winters without 
injury, but it is just now flowering freely. 
In general appearance the plant itself bears a 
certain amount of resemblance to an attenu¬ 
ated Acacia lopbuntha, but the flowers, which 
are borne in erect terminal racemes, are very 
striking. They are in colour bright yellow, 
with long red stamens, which give to the cone- 
shaped head of bloom quite a fluffy appear¬ 
ance. It is very rarely mot with, but as now 
seen at Kew 1 know of nothing among un¬ 
common subjects suitable for a high wall 
which is more striking than this. Though in 
traduced as long ago as 1829, the first time I 
had the pleasure of seeing it in bloom was in 
1898, when it flowered in the garden of the late 
Rev. H. Ew bank at Ryde. At that time it bore 
the name of Poinciana Gilliesi. A second 
species, hardier than the preceding, but 
still liable to be tfartiallv cut J3|ry-§evere 
winters if in T iny a, WoMid, is 

Csesalpinia japonica, now iit_Jthe Kew 

t r i r ! i ._ s a - _• m: _ 


forms a loose, rambling shrub in habit almost 
like a Bramble, the stems being furnished 
with spines, and clothed with pretty bipinnate 
leaves of a light green colour. The flowers, 
which, as a rule, expand in the first half of 
the summer, are of a pleasing canary tint, 
with a cluster of red stamens in the centre. 
They are borne in axillary racemes sometimes 
nearly a foot in length. Like the preceding 
species its distinctness from any other 
shrub in cultivation is a prominent feature of 
this Ctcsalpinin. —T. 

Pinus canariensis.— Although the formal 
style of carpet bedding is not so much ill vogue 
as it ouce was, it still has admirers, and in 
most of the public gardens and parks ex¬ 
amples of this kind of bedding may be met 
with. It, however, struck me during a recent 
visit to Kew as a decided innovation to see a 
species of Pinus employed as dot plants in 
one of these formal beds, for whatever quali¬ 
ties may be claimed for the different members 
of the genus, their use as bedding plants is 
not to my knowledge ever advocated. The 
Fir in question is Pinus canariensis, which in 
a native stato is said to reach a height of 
70 feet, but it is too tender for outdoor culti¬ 
vation in this country. As is generally 
known, most Firs when raised from seed hear 
at first leaves which are very different from 
those borne on the mature shoots. The most 
attractive stage of Pinus canariensis is when 
it is solely clothed with its undeveloped or 
juvenile foliage. In this stage the leaves are 

3 inches to 4 inches long, borne singly, and 
densely covering the stem from the roots up¬ 
wards. They are of a beautiful glaucous hue, 
and when the young plants are from a foot to 
18 inches high, many purposes might be sug¬ 
gested for which they would he very useful. 
This species of Fir is readily raised from 
seeds, but, of course, greenhouse protection 
during the winter is necessary to its well 
doing.—X. 

Magnolia glauca. Unlike most of the 
Magnolias, the flowering of this species ex¬ 
tends over a lengthened period. At- no time 
does it. make a great display, but a scattered 
succession of blossoms is kept up throughout 
the greater part of the summer, and some¬ 
times till it merges into the autuifin. It is 
more of a shrub than a tree, for it is of slow' 
growth, and rarely exceeds 8 feet to 10 feet, in 
height. Tho popular name give'll to this 
species is the Swamp Maguoliu, but a swamp 
is by no means necessary to its well doing, for 
on some of tho lawns at Kew it is just now- 
flowering freely. The blossoms themselves 
are cup-shaped, about 3 inches across, with 
creamy white petals. A great charm of this 
species is its fragrance, which almost suggests 
that of the Tea Rose. The leaves of this 
Magnolia are about 6 inches in length, oblong 
in shape, and in colour dark green above, 
but very glaucous beneath. It is perfectly 
hardy, and prefers a cool, moist soil. There 
appear to be two varieties of this in cultiva¬ 
tion, one strictly deciduous, and the other 
sub-evergreen in character. For small lawns 
in not too dry a spot it is a very desirable 
shrub, or low tree. It is a native of North 
America, and extends from Massachusetts to 
Missouri, and was introduced in 1688. Like 
all the Magnolias, its transplanting needs to 
be carried out in a eareful manner. —T. C. 

Tamarix Fa I Iasi rosea. -Under the name 
of Tamarix hispida eestivalis this is better 
known than that at the head of this note, 
which is, however, now regarded as the correct 
one. If untouched it might, as the common 
Tamarisk does, attain tree like dimensions, 
hut if cut back annually in early spring it can 
he readily kept iu hush form, and I know of 
nothing among shrubs more pleasing towards 
the end of July and onwards than is this 
Tamarisk. It is not seen at its best as an 
isolated specimen, but a dozen plants or more 

4 feet to 5 feet apart in a bed, or clump, make 
| a goodly show. The delicate Cypress-like 

leaves from their distinct greyish shade give 
it in some conditions of the atmosphere quite 
a mist-like appearance. The flowers are of a 
charming shade of bright pink, and are borne 
in axillary spikes, about 3 inches in length, 
for some distance along the current season’s 
shoots, each of which thus forms a long pink 

- 'TU.. n 


Tamarisk needs a deal of moisture, but such 
is by no means the case, thdhgh, of course, it 
does better where the soil is moderately moist 
than if it is quite dry.—X. 

8plr&a betulifolia. Of the vast number 
of shrubby Spiraeas the majority have blos¬ 
soms of a white or whitish tint, but this 
species is an exception to the general rule, 
the flowers being of a rich reddish pink 
colour, and borne generally about mid¬ 
summer. It naturally forms a dense growing 
bush, a yard or so in height, whose shoots aro 
clothed with glaucous green leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by dense flattened clusters of blos¬ 
soms of the colour above mentioned. Authori¬ 
ties differ regarding the correct name of this 
pretty Spiraea, but- according to the Kew Hand 
List the name at the head of this note is the 
true one. In nurseries and gardens it is more 
frequently met with as Spiraea splendens; 
indeed, in ordering Spiraea betulifolia from a 
nursery the probability is you would receive a 
white-flowered form, which, according to 
most writers, is the colour of this species. 
Apart from this the best of the rich coloured 
Spiraeas would includo Spiraea hullata, a tiny 
rockwork shrub about a foot high, with deep 
red blossoms; Spiriea Dmiglasi, a strong- 
growing bush that pushes up suckers so 
freely as to form a dense mass of upright 
shoots which are terminated by spikes of 
deep pink blossoms, at their best in July and 
August, and Spirtva japonica, better known as 
S. callosa, with flattened clusters of deep pink 
flowers. Of this there are the rich-coloured 
form, superba, and the dwarfer kinds, 
Anthony Waterer, Bumalda, and ruberrima. 
X. 

Weigelas.- F ew f flowering shrubs are more 
satisfactory than these. They are not in the 
least fastidious as regards soil, but will 
flourish in land verging on clay, and will give 
a good display in those poor sandy soils in 
which so many things refuse to thrive. In 
late years some lino varieties have come into 
cultivation, which in effectiveness are not 
surpassed by any flowering shrub in cultiva¬ 
tion. Nothing can bo finer than well-deve¬ 
loped specimens of such kinds as Candida, 
Edouard Andre, Emile Galle, Lavullee, 
Othello, and Gustave Mallet. These newer 
kinds appear to be in a great measure un¬ 
known to the majority of villa gardeners, 
and I would strongly recommend the rooting 
out of common things, such as the Laurel, 
the Lime, and the Chestnut, which the specu¬ 
lative builder uses to furnish the gardens, and 
put in their place some of those free-growing 
ornamental shrubs, which, once planted, are 
a joy for many years, and which demand 
little care at tho hands of their owners.—J. 
CORNHILL. 

Philadelphia grandlflorus. This, the 
finest of all the Mock Oranges, has made a 
wonderful display in the shrub border this 
season, the branches being wreathed with 
their lovely snow white blossoms from base 
to tip. It is a vigorous grower, and quite 
out distances all other varieties in this re¬ 
spect, while the individual flowers are also 
very superior, both in size and quality, and 
arc of the purest white in colour. It is much 
later in flowering than the ordinary variety; 
in fact, with me, the bushes have but just 
passed out of bloom. A single specimen 
planted on the lawn soon forms a fine bush 
some 10 feet to 12 feet in height, if given a 
good holding soil with some well-rotted 
manure worked iu with if to start with, after 
which it will take care of itself. In the shrub 
border it quickly forms a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject, and no garden is complete without one 
or more specimens of this, the large-flowered 
Mock Orange. A. W. 

Name of tree - The name of t lie tree concerning 
which ycur correspondent, “ Debonnaire,” inquires, 
p. *.£89, is doubtless the Bladder Nut Tree (Staphyleu 
pinnala). It bears out your correspondent’s descrip¬ 
tion, and its seeds arc used for making rosaries. It 
is certainly uncommon, but can scarcely be called 
very rare In the catalogue of a well-known 
firm lying before me it is priced at one shilling and 
sixpence each. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— AY to Edition, revised, icith descriptions 
of all the | UWts, and shrubs, their culture 

and arriingenu-.tt, illustrated cn tveod. Cloth, medium. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CYCAS M1CHOLITZI, 

This new and rare plant was found by one of 
Messrs. Sanders’ collectors while gathering 
Orchids in Ann am, and is interesting because 
it differs very widely in leaf and other ways 
from those of the genus previously known. 
Its discoverer says of it, in a letter to Mr. 
Sander, from which we are allowed to 
quote : —• 

“ I have found what I urn sure must be a new 
Cy. ud, but whether a Cjcrts or something quite new, 
i «J<» not know. The plant lias its stem in the 
ground—that is to say, it grows downwards instead 
of upwards, the stems of quite young plants being 
covered with 3 inches or 4 inches of soil as a natural 
precaution against heat and bush fires. The older 
the plant, the deeper the stems grow into the ground, 
no part, even in old plants, ever being visible above 
the soil, though the flowering cones appear just 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Agapanthus not blooming—I have three 
Agapanthus-plants, which were repotted in the 
spring, and have been kept well watered all the 
summer in a greenhouse, which has had a shade of 
hessian partly over the roof. There is no appear¬ 
ance of buds. Can you tell me what has been 
wrong in the treatment? I have used liquid- 
manure several times. The plants are about three 
years old. One bloomed last year, but the flowers 
weip small. The others have not flowered at all.— 
PUZZLED. 

[Your plants of Agapanthus would have been 
far more likely to flower had they, as soon as 
all danger from frost was over, been stood 
in a sunny spot out-of-doors rather than in a 
shaded greenhouse. At the same time, the 
less they are repotted the better will they 
flower, and the check of repotting may have 
had something to do with the failure. You 
omit to give us any idea of the size of your 
plants, except that they are about three years 
old, at which age, if they have not been 
grown on very freely, there is no time lost. 


permanent shading will be needed but for a 
short time, we think your idea of laying gar¬ 
dener’s matting on the roof a very good one, 
as, should the weather turn dull and cold, it 
can be quickly removed. For permanent 
shading the glass may be painted over, but 
not with ordinary paint, as a strong mixture 
of soft soap and soda, which will be neces¬ 
sary to remove it in the autumn, will act in¬ 
juriously on the paint of the woodwork. A 
preparation known as “Summcr-cloud,” 
which can be readily obtained from any horti¬ 
cultural sundriesman, is particularly adapted 
for the amateur with, perhaps, a single 
structure, and we do not think that you will 
find anything better for your purpose than 
this. Of course, you will understand that 
we do not advocate putting it on now, when 
it would be so soon removed, but at the com¬ 
mencement of a season you could not do 
better than paint the glass with “ Summer- 
cloud.” In a large establishment that we 



level with it. The leaves are very long, the finest 
that I measured being nearly 10 feet. The leaflets 
into which they are divided are curious, and 
arranged in ranks at two diflerenb levels, giving a 
peculiar and graceful appearance. There are, how¬ 
ever, very few fronds produced, there being but one 
on old plants and only two or three on young ones. 
The sterns of old plants are so deeply sunk into the 
ground that it is no easy matter to get them out.” 

The plants grow in a very hot and sandy 
part of the country, and thoso sent home to 
Messrs. Sander are now growing freely at 
St. Albans in a stove temperature, being 
otherwise treated like ordinary Cyeads. The 
graceful habit of the plant is well shown in 
our engraving, and under cultivation there 
would seem to be a tendency to carry a larger 
number of leaves than is usual in the wild 
state. - 

Begonia Worthlana.-i Anyoney-et 'ipa I /selec¬ 
tion of plants to grow in luspipljkyl ba for the 
greenhouse or conservatory sffbuld makff_afr note of 
this Beeonfa. as it is one of the best of Subjects for 


Liquid-manure should only be given when 
the pots are well filled with healthy roots, 
which, as yours were only potted in the 
spring, cannot now be the case. Large, old 
established plants of Agapanthus in pots or 
tubs that have been undisturbed for years 
may bo freely fed with liquid-manure at regu¬ 
lar intervals from spring till early autumn. 
So treated they will flower well. You men¬ 
tion that the plant,.which bloomed last year, 
had small flowers, which is quite natural, but 
as it gets stronger the blooms will increase 
in size.] 

Shading a conservatory.— My unheated con¬ 
servatory gets very hot during the day. Will you 
kindly tell me what is the best simple remedy, as I 
hope eventually to cover the roof inside with hardy 
climbers? I do not want the expense of blinds. 
Would paint do, and, if so, what kind of paint? 
It is a well-ventilated lean-to, facing eust. I have 
thought perhaps matting laid on the roof might be 
a temporary shade. Is that ever done?- t EiLEEN. 


know of, where a great deal of permanent 
shading is done during the summer months, 
and cleaned off iu the autumn, the following 
preparation is used:—Dissolve one pound of 
white lead in half a gallon of turpentine, 
then stir in two knobs of whiting, pounded 
very fine. To this add a quarter of a pint of 
linseed oil, stir well, and, if necessary, add 
more turpentine to reduce the mixture to 
the consistency of thin paint. This can be 
readily put on with a painter’s brush, and 
will resist summer storms, yet it can be 
washed off with soap and water in tho 
autumn.] 

BrugmanBia Xnighti.-l have recently bought 
two rather large plants of Brugmansia Knighti. 
They had much outgrown their pots, but 1 was 
afraid if I put them into larger ones the buds then 
on the plants would dwindle Uway, and the plants 
run to yaw-th- whereas, as I was eager to 
see th3 *' wedfing-bellsjy as th3 Americans call 
their lovely flowers, open oufT T sunk them in 
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soil oo the surface. So treated, I have had several 
noble, richly-scented flowers, and on the larger 
there are now nineteen buds, but the beautiful 
large leaves with which they were covered when 1 
bought them keep turning yellow and dropping off, 
thus giving the stems a naked appearance, though 
they are Bhowing many healthy young shoots at the 
top. Before I put them out in the garden the plants 
had been kept in a greenhouse. Do you think the 
Iea\es dropping off is the result of the chnnge, or is 
it because of several very scorching days we have 
had, or is it want, of water? I notice they dry up 
very quickly, but they have a good watering every 
morning.—M. E. Stabi.es. 

[You seem to have had considerable suc¬ 
cess with your Brugmansias, and could not do 
better than continue the same treatment. All 
the members of this genus are particularly 
liable to drop their largest leaves, if they 
experience any check, however slight. The 
removal of yours from the shelter of the 
greenhouse, particularly as the weather has 
been so hot, would quite account for it, or 
the effect of drought at the roots would show 
itself in the same way. We hope to give an 
article on Brugmansias before long.] 

Fuchsias not blooming.—I have a good many 
Fuchsias, and this year followed advice to give 
liquid-manure frequently. They blossomed for a 
short time, and then had no more. 1 stopped giving 
the manure, and they have now begun to have 
more buds. Last year I used no liquid manure, 
and they blossomed profusely all the summer after 
being repotted in the spring. 1 keep them under the 
stage during the winter, after the lea\es fall.— 
Fizzled. 

[As the Fuchsias had been potted in the 
spring, presumably in suitable compost, no 
manure water would be needed till the pots 
were well filled with roots, and we can 
readily understand your greater measure of 
success when the liquid manure was discon¬ 
tinued. Its use is as a stimulant for a plant 
in partially exhausted soil, and in the case of 
a recently potted plant it would have a ten 
dency to cause the potting compost to turn 
sour.] 

Riohardia or Calla Mrs. Roosevelt. This 
member of the Arum Lily family, which was 
recently given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, is, as suggested by the 
name, of American origin. Judging by the 
general appearance of the plant, I should 
take it to be a hybrid between the golden- 
flowered Richardia Elliottiana and the old 
and well-known Richardia albo maculata. 
The leaves, which are freely spotted, have a 
good deni of the shape of those of R. 
Elliottiana, while the spathes are in colour 
a pale primrose-yellow*. Without the purity 
of the common Arum Lily it is scarcely de¬ 
cided enough in tint to become popular. 
Many amateurs who attempt the culture of 
these plants overlook the fact that the com¬ 
mon Arum Lily stands quite apart from the 
rest in its requirements, for it is essentially 
an evergreen, and often flowers in the depth 
of winter. On the other hand, all the rest 
bloom during the spring and summer months, 
after which they gradually go to rest, and 
pass the winter in a totally dormant state, 
when they should be kept quite dry. Early 
in the new year they must be shaken quite 
clear of the old soil and be repotted in some 
good light compost. - X. 


Begonia Pearce! . When the late Richard 
Pearce sent home this species, which was 
selected to bear his name, its yellow flowers 
and pretty marbled foliage gained for it at 
once many admirers. The part it has since 
then played in the production of the Tuberous 
Begonia of to-day is now almost ancient his¬ 
tory, for to it we are indebted for the various 
yellow and bronzy tints that are so much 
admired. Nowadays the huge flowered forms 
are grown almost to the exclusion of all 
others, hence it was like meeting with an old 
friend to find a group of this species playing a 
part in the embellishment of No. 4 greenhouse 
at Kew. Though in size the flowers would by 
most people be looked upon as insignificant, 
yet nestling among the prettily marbled 
leaves they were decidedly ornamental. It 
seemed right good to meet w*ith this relic of 
one’s younger days, and it also serves to keep 
green the name of one, who by his discoveries 
did so much towards beautifying our gardens. 


Tabernarmontana ooro^af a dorr piano. 

—A stove or intermedrate B flbuse pj-atyorcom- 
oarativelv easv culture, this Tahernsemontana 


is well worth a place from the beauty of its 
blossoms, and the freedom w r ith which they 
are borne. Autumn is in some works of re¬ 
ference given as its season of blooming, but. 
in reality the flowers are borne throughout 
the greater part of the year. In general ap¬ 
pearance the plant itself much suggests a 
Gardenia, but the individual flowers are more 
like those of a double white Oleander, to 
which, indeed, it is nearly allied. The single- 
flowered form, known at one time as Nerium 
coronarium, was introduced from India in 
1770, and the double kind would also appear 
to have originated there. The very dark 
green of the leaves serves admirably as a set¬ 
ting to the spotless purity of the blossoms. A 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or peat, and 
sand, forms a very suitable compost for this 
Tabernaemontana, which when once estab¬ 
lished need not be repotted annually. In this 
case it should be occasionally assisted during 
the growing season by a mixture of weak 
liquid-manure and soot water during the 
growing season. When grown with a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of plants, care must be 
taken that mealy-bug does not effect a lodg¬ 
ment on this Tabcrmeinontana, as it quickly 
increases thereon.—X 

Propagating trailing Campanulas.- Cuttings 
of trailing Campanulas, the plants of which are so 
useful for growing in baskets, may be propagated 
with very little trouble if they arc dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil and kept near the glass in a frame 
or greenhouse for a time, shading and keeping them 
moist. These will he found very handy for potting 
off or for baskets, and will flower another year with 
even greater freedom than old plants.—F. W. D. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGEMENTS OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND GRASSES. 

There has been for some considerable time, 
and will yet continue to be for months to 
come, an abundant choice from amongst the 
wild flowers and Grasses of our hedgerows 
and ditches with which many most effective 
arrangements may easily be made. Plants 
which are closely allied produce flowers which 
oftentimes associate well in the same design. 
Take, for instance, the white Water Lily of 
our ponds, lakes, and rivers ; this is in good 
company with the yellow variety, with 
Myosotis sylvestris, found growing upon the 
margins, and with other aquatic or sub-aquatic 
plants which do not receive so much attention 
as they deserve. The white Water Lily is one 
of the most valuable of our British wild 
flowers, and whilst in bloom during a pro¬ 
longed season will take the place of either the 
Eucharis or Pancratium, with no loss in the 
effect produced as compared with these 
exotics. Yet it is not made so much use of 
from the simple reason that it is common and 
hardy. True, it may be urged that there is 
some little inconvenience in obtaining the 
flowers where there is not a boat or punt at 
one’s command ; but by exercising one’s wits 
to no extraordinary degree, and adapting the 
means most convenient to the case, the flowers 
can be cut without absolutely entering the 
water. The buds which have not hitherto 
expanded at all can be turned to good account 
when smaller flowers are required. If these 
do not open of their own accord soon after 
being cut, it is an easy matter to open them 
artificially ; they will not then readily close 
again. The flowers which have been open a 
clay or two are not so much trouble in this re¬ 
spect. Both are useful in their way, the 
smaller ones looking when arranged as if they 
were a distinct or minor variety. Another 
good selection to accompany these Lilies is 
the common yellow' Buttercup of our fields, or 
the larger form which grows in damp or 
marshy places. Docks and even Thistles can 
be used, much as they are shunned, and 
rightly so, by cultivators of the soil ; yet the 
flowers can in this way be made to serve some 
useful purpose. The Ox-eye Daisy whilst in 
flower will save cutting any white Marguerites 
from the cultivated plants. The blue Corn 
flower will be found to last well in a cut state. 
Then there are the Poppies, which are a host 
in themselves, and with which most effective 
designs may be made in combination with 
Grasses and various foliage. From uplands 


and hills may be culled the Heather in a 
variety of tints, with other suitable material, 
nearly all of which will last well in water ; 
the Heather, in fact, does not look at all amiss 
when dried to arrange with Grasses. For tall 
and bold arrangements there is now to be 
had the common yellow Iris of our streams, 
the foliage of which alone is ornamental, but 
tht flow ers enhance it still more ; so also do 
the tall-growing Sedges and Grasses, many of 
which can be had now. There are also such 
as the common Rush and the Bulrush, with 
other tall-growing plants found in marshy and 
moist soils. 

It is hardly possible to take a walk abroad 
at this period of the year without finding 
something that is not effective when judici¬ 
ously employed. Indiscriminate mixtures lose 
in the effect, as in the case of overcrowding 
previously alluded to. Those who take their 
walks abroad during dry weather when in 
some places the flowers are a bit scarce will 
always find a goodly number and excellent 
variety also by the margins of streams. 
Flowers taken from such positions should if 
possible be supplied with an extra amount 
of water, being placed in the same as soon as 
possible after being cut. The Grasses alone, 
such as the Barley Grass, the Oat Grass, the 
Quaking or Dodder Grass, with numbers of 
smaller-growing kinds, afford an excellent 
choice. Both ornamental and elegant kinds 
may be found in nearly all situations, both in 
lowlands and uplands. The common wild 
Convolvulus or small Bindweed should be 
mentioned for suspending from the sides of 
tall trumpet glasses. With such an abundant 
choice as our own British wild flowers afford 
us, it is not, possible to name nearly all of "the 
most useful things from which to choose. 
There is, however, plenty of scope in adapting 
all to the filling of vases for varied purposes. 


PANICUM VAR1EGATUM FOR HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 

Those who have to provide a continuous 
supply of material for house decoration, etc., 
know the value of things that have bright 
and attractive foliage, more especially if the 
house should be a dark one. This Grass has 
much to recommend it. During the past two 
years I have found Panieum variegatum 
of great service, grown in quite small pots, 
pinching it frequently to keep it compact. 
Such plants are most useful to put into low 
glasses for the dinner-table. The shoots should 
be long enough to hang over the glass, and 
spread loosely over the table. Another way 
is to grow it in medium-sized pots, about the 
size of the vases to bo filled, growing the 
plants well, and feeding them to produce 
abundance of long shoots. These, placed on 
high positions, are most effective. I have 
them in this way doing good service. 
Equally useful is this grown in deep pans 
for placing where low foliage is wanted. 
Last year I grew this Panieum in this way for 
a place of this kind. By feeding it well, and 
giving it greenhouse treatment, with abund¬ 
ance of air. it astonished me by the length of 
time it remained good. 

Few things are more useful to plant on the 
surface of large Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants, this hiding the soil far better than 
Moss, and far more enduring. Added to this, 
it takes but little out of the soil, and this is 
easily replaced by a dose of manure-water 
occasionally. Many errors are made in grow¬ 
ing this and other things for house furnishing 
by coddling them in close, warm places, 
whereas if these were exposed, gradually 
giving them abundance of air, they would 
stand much better. I grow many stove- 
plants during summer and autumn without 
fire-heat, and everyone must have noticed 
how beautiful and lasting Coleuses are grown 
in full sun compared to those grown in 
warmth and shade. J. C. F. 


Adlantnm pedatum —The stems of this beauti¬ 
ful species aro black, smooth, and polished, the rhi¬ 
zomes creeping and the fronds deciduous. The latter 
attain a height of from' 1 foot to 2 feet. They are 
broad and spreading, the pinnules or segments being 
of a pleasing snade of light green. It comes from 
North America and Japan. 
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ton to be particularly favourable to Rose 
culture, but at Holland House some hun¬ 
dreds of this Rose testify to its value for such 
a district. Every growth will blossom, no 
matter how the Rose is pruned, so that peg¬ 
ging down is needless; but if an even mass 
of bloom be desired, the young growths in 
spring may be pegged down. Although the 
growth of this Rose is so satisfactory, the 
climbing sport was gladly welcomed, for it 
gave to Rose growers a wonderfully vigorous 
variety for walls and even pergolas. For a 
lofty conservatory w all, such as one finds now 
and then, this climbing form would be a real 
boon, but for an ordinary greenhouse the 
dwarf form would cover quite enough space 
very quickly. 

For forcing, there is probably no Rose 
more in request than Caroline Test-out. I do 
not mean as a commercial flower, but in pri¬ 
vate gardens. Plants potted up next October 
and grown outdoors one season, will force 
well in the winter of 1908. These plants 
could be employed in the garden for 
next summer, if desired, by simply plunging 
the pots in the soil, taking care the roots 
are not neglected as regards watering. 

Already Caroline Testout has produced 
numerous progeny. In white or blush forms. 
Admiral Dewey, Irene, and Marguerite Guil 
lot are three of the best; ami in deep rose- 
pinks, Marie Croibier, Win. Askew-, and 
Gabrielle Pierrette are excellent. There is 
only one serious fault, and that is the lack of 
fragrance. It- is true there is a Tea-like per¬ 
fume, but not that odour which is characteris¬ 
tic of La France. Rosa,. 

-The plant of the Rose Caroline Testout 

from which the bloom and bud we figure to¬ 
day were taken is on its own roots. The 
plants, of which there is a large group, have 
been grown in the same place for several 
years, increasing in size and flowering very 
freely year after year. The bloom in this 
case seems more continuous than on plants 
grow ing on the Brier stock. 


A GOOD OLD ROSE. 

In the first flush of the Rose season one of 
tlie loveliest of bronzy-golden Roses is that 
good old sort Mme. Berard. Its handsome 
deep flowers when half open appeal to every¬ 
one. Where it cannot be accommodated 
with wall space try it as a free bush, allowing 
it to grow- as it likes, but cutting out old wood 
rather severely. It is upon the fine rods of 
last summer that we are getting the beautiful 
blossoms now. This Rose makes a glorious 
standard, the very ideal of what a standard 
head should be, far different from the stumpy 
Xavier Olibo style, however grand in colour 
its flowers are. Mme. Berard is fine upon an 
arch, and should be a rpal gem in a sheltered 
garden. In cold districts its growths are 
liable to suffer from frost, as it is not nearly 
so hardy as its parent Gloire de Dijon. 

Rosa. 


LAYERING ROSES. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
Roses may be propagated by layers, and the 
present is a suitable time for the work. IF 
the growths of the present season can be 
brought dow n to the ground by bending, the 
work is very simple. The surrounding soil is 
previously dug and watered, and some burnt 
garden refuse or coal ashes added. Failing 
these, some sharp sand will do. The soil 
must not bo too loose, so that it is well to 
prepare it a week or so in advance. A bud 
ding knife and a layering trowel are the tools 
necessary. This trowel is flat and wedge- 
shaped, and is about six inches deep in the 
blade. Take the growth to be layered in 
the left hand, and with the knife cut a slit 
upwards for about an inch in length. Start 
tin* cut just beneath an eye or bud, and on 
the underside of the growth, so that the cut 
part is on the underside when the layer is 
inserted in the soil. A nick is made with the 
trowel, and the shoot bent and placed in the 
nick. A little practice will enable the 
operator to place the /mt*growth in, t|iO'jiu*k 
without its snapping ( fc rf Lil a gS«l[plan to 
place a thin piece of wood just in (the cut slit, 
so as to keen this somewhat, nnen «« hw an 


doing, “ callus ” is better formed, and, subse¬ 
quently, roots. 

When the layer is placed in position, the 
end will protrude from the ground about 
4 inches or 5 inches. Where it is desired to 
layer a Rose, and the growths are thick and 
stubborn, the limb may be partially cut 
through to enable it to be brought to the 
ground; but be careful not to finally sever 
it. or it will die. Although it is usually the 
old fashioned Roses that are layered, any 
Rose will answer to the practice, and some 
good own root plants be secured. Water the 
layers when finished, and, if weather keeps 
dry, continue to water at frequent intervals. 
The layers w ill not be ready for removal until 
the spring of 1908, but most of them would 
complete their rooting if removed next spring 
and put into pots, and then placed in a frame 
with bottom heat to complete the process. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 


Rose suckers. - 1 would he much obliged if you 
would advise me on the following: During this 
Mason both my dwarf and half standard Poses (two 
to tl.rrc years old) have thrown up sinkers from 
1- inches to IS indies from the plants, some of 
which appear to come direct from the stocks and 
others to come straight lip from the roots. Am 1 
correct in the latter assumption, and, if so, what is 
the procedure in each case for the removal of the 
growths'.*’ In pruning the injured roots of ltoscs 
previous to planting, does it make any difference 
whether the cuts are made from above and down¬ 
wards or from beneath and upwards, and would 
either method induce a tendency to throw up 
suckers? Hants. 

[From your description, the suckers that, 
come up from the half standards are unques¬ 
tionably those of the wild Brier, hut whether 
this be so as regards the hush Roses wo 
could not say unless we saw the suckers. Of 
course, it is easy enough to identify the Brier, 
hut not so easy the Manetti stock and de la 
Grifloraie stock, upon which many Roses arc 
budded. All wild suckers should lie removed 
as close to the roots as possible. The 
Manetti has reddish, very thorny, wood and 
pale green foliage, and the de ia Grifferaie 
has dark foliage, inclined to he dow ny at the 
ends of the shoots. When cutting over the 
jagged ends of roots previous to planting, the 
manner of cutting makes no difference as to 
the suckers produced ; but it is usual to cut 
the root from beneath. If you carefully look 
over the roots of a Rose plant you may often 
detect a small lump, which is the embryo 
sucker. Bv removing these you arc spared 
trouble for some time.] 


Roses for east wall.-I have a wall an fed 
limy by 9 fed biyli, faring almost due cast. It 
yets tin* sun from early April till tin* beginning of 
September in the forenoon only. Would this he 
suitable to grow ('limbing Hoses, Teas, and Hybrid 
Teas? Will you kindly give rut* the nanus of 
several for such a position? 1 would prefer amongst 
your selection Gloire de Dijon and Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
When should I plant ? 1 would buy Hoses ill pots. - 

r. s. 


[You could grow- some good Roses upon this 
wall, and of the hardy Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses, but it will be necessary to give the 
plants every encouragement as regards soil 
and after attention. Well trench the bor¬ 
der at. least 2 feet 0 inches deep, and incor¬ 
porate with the soil some well-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure, a little old mortar^rubbish, and 
some half inch bones. As the season is now 
somewhat advanced, we should advise you to 
plant in early autumn strong grown plants 
from the open ground, and cut them back 
at time oF planting to about 2 feet from their 
base. If weather is dry after planting, water 
should h»* afforded to the roots. A selection 
of suitable sorts would be tic* two you name, 
Gloire de Dijon and climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, and other good kinds are Clicslinnt 
Hybrid, Kaiserin Friedrich, Francois 
(’rousse, Nodla Nabommnd, "Waltham 
Climber No. 1, Pink Rover, England’s Glory. 
Lady Watcrlow, Marie Lnvallce, Reine Olga 
de VVurlernburg, Longworth Rambler, Gross 
an To pi it/., Gaston Chandon. Madame Alfred 
Carricre, Ards Pillar. Climbing Captain 
Christy, and Climbing Caroline Testout.] 

Roses (crimson) not flowering — I cannot get 
my G. Jacqueminot, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Connaught, and Prim e Camille de Rohan to bloom. 
The plants seem healthy, and throw up a quantity 
of shoots, but no buds. Should they be pruned in a 
special way, ^ or^ should ^ the wood be thinned 


Vietor Hugo and Charles Lefebvre are doing well 
from the flower point of view. Most pink Roses. 

I am fairly successful with both in Teas and 
II. Perpctuals, but I have never done well with the 
dark-red ones mentioned.— Pliiw.KXKD. 

[We think you must prune these Roses too 
severely. If growths arc very crowded now, 
by all means thin some out, leaving the 
strongest growths of this year, and in Sep¬ 
tember pinch out their points. In March do 
not prune severely. Retain the wood from 
12 inches to IK inches long. If you have some 
long growths try tying over one or two arch- 
like. and only just prune the points. Three 
of the sorts named make very good pillar 
Roses, and are often more freely blossomed 
if the growths are tied to a pillar instead of 
cutting them back. Discourage severe prun¬ 
ing and overcrowding of shoots, and we think 
you will be more successful. Transplanting 
the bushes or trees every third or fourth 
year is also good practice, and the plants the 
second year after moving will usually blos¬ 
som abundantly. We prefer to transplant in 
October, and when the work is done cut 
away long, straggling shoots to within 2 feet 
of their base, and be careful the roots do not 
dry in the process of transplanting.] 

Rose-tree flowering in water. Towards 
the end of April I lifted a Rose bush, and 
placed it in a water cask, as I intended to 
give it to u jobbing gardener, whom I ex¬ 
ported in a day or two. He did not. however, 
turn up. The bush showed signs of growth. I 
allowed it to remain in the cask, and I send 
you herewith a Rose which has opened on it. 
The hush was always a failure, hence its re¬ 
moval. I\ B., Coventry. 

Rose Madame Ravary. Lovers of that Vt ry 
old Rose William Allen Richardson cannot 
fail to admire the delightful flowers of 
Madame Ravary. It. does not possess the old 
gold tint which is a characteristic of that 
popular Noisette, William Allen Richardson, 
neither does it yield its flowers so freely, but 
it lias other qualities which cannot be ignored 
by those who delight in Roses for cutting. In 
the first place the blossoms of Madame Ravary 
are firmer in build, being somewhat cup- 
shaped, the colour is an orange yellow, with a 
suggestion of pink about the petals, whilst 
the perfume is very pleasing, and, as was 
pointed out to me by a grower the other day, 
partakes of the scent of an Apricot, a point I 
had not hitherto noticed, although T have 
grown the Rose for several years. It is an 
excellent garden Rose, and its habit is robust. 
—Townsman. 

Pretty beds of Roses for late July bloom¬ 
ing.- It is not generally known that some 
of the Rambler Roses make charming beds 
for late flowering when the right sorts and 
right method of culture are adopted. 1 will 
mention the plan adopted by me, and then 
name the sorts. In Seplcmber I put in a 
number of cuttings of the Rambler and 
Wichuraiuua Roses. These strike very freely, 
if planted in well-dug soil. The cuttings are 
put in nearly lip to their points. The first 
year they will flower a little, but I usually 
transplant them the second year in April. 
Prepare a good piece of land by ridging, so 
that the early frosts nnd east winds will 
sweeten and pulverise the soil. At the end 
of March the soil is forked down and some 
sand and well-rotted manure incorporated ; 
then the plants are s**t out. At time of plant¬ 
ing they are cut back to F> inches or 6 inches. 
Just now* (July 26th) a group of Wichuraiuua 
rubra is a lovely sight, and another of 
Dorothy Perkins is (lowering abundantly, 
and quite low in the ground. Save for the 
few long growths, which could be suppressed 
if desired, one would never dream that these 
were Rambler Roses. Lcnchistern, Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Rubin, Debutante, Elite 
Robichon, Manila’s Triumph, and Universal 
Favourite are all flowering thus freely and 
simultaneously. All who can should strike 
a few of such plants and treat as advised 
above. —Rosa. 

Rose Eda Meyer (HT) A most charming-tinted 
Rose is this, with open, almost, single blossoms. 
The colour is if. levelv mixture of coppery yellow, 
red and orange, 1 'wMl-lO it doubtless inherits from 
Gol lquelle, .one af its parent s._ Th*> blooms are pro¬ 
duced on beet stalks, so that we get the full value 
of its beauty; arid F can imagine a bed of this sort 
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a few minutes every trace of it will have dis¬ 
appeared. This species is a native of 
southern Europe, and forms a handsome and 
desirable border plant, so unique in its ap¬ 
pearance as to attract the attention of even 
the most casual observer. It grows freely in 
any ordinary rich garden soil. 


THE SNAKE PLANT (ARUM DRACUN- 
CULUS). 

This attains a height, when growing vigor¬ 
ously, of from U feet to 3 feet; the leaves are 
large, pedately divided ; the petioles, sheath¬ 
ing round the stein, are, as well as the stem 
itself, of a fleshy colour, deeply und irregu- 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Hardly any border plant of my acquaintance 


sons where the weather is 
dry they should be well 
mulched with short litter - 
not heavy wet manure, for 
this invariably does more 
harm than good. Some 
such protection as this is 
rendered necessary by the 
fact that a great mass of 
roots is produced on the 
surface of the soil, and a 
few hours’ sun in summer¬ 
time quickly absorbs the 
little moisture that may 
exist ; then it is that these 
things quickly suffer and 
duly appreciate a thorough 
soaking at the root. Not 
once in a way or twice, but 
regularly twice or thrice a 
week in dry weather, should 
Phloxes be flooded with 
water; and to render the 
operation perfect, a ridge of 
• soil 3 inches or 4 inches 

high should be raised 
around the margin of each 
bed to retain the water, 
thus a thorough uniform 
soaking is ensured. In pri¬ 
vate gardens and in the 
mixed border this is not so 
easily done, though, know¬ 
ing their wants, it would not 
be a difficult matter in any 
border to form a basin 
round the plants and give 
them an occasional soaking 
of water. Where liquid- 
manure abounds, this also 
may be applied with advan¬ 
tage, and to such gross 
feeders as these in unlimited 
quantity. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants it is a 
mistake to retain the old 
stools after they are three 
or four years old, and it is 
equally a mistake to thin 
out the young shoots of 
these in early spring with a 
view to producing finer 
heads on those remaining, 
for as a result of this thin¬ 
ning quite a thicket of small 
useless shoots is produced 
that do more harm than the 
original stems, had these 
latter been allowed to grow. 
With three or four-year-old 
plants, however, this thin¬ 
ning of the shoots will not 
be necessary, and where 
new stock is raised periodi¬ 
cally from cuttings the 
same remark applies with 
equal force. Young stock 
that has been raised from 
cuttings this spring will, if 
planted in deep rich ground 
as soon as ready, be now 
making fine plants, and 
should receive every en¬ 
couragement. Those set 
apart for pot culture should now' be placed in 
7-inch pots and staked singly, and when well 
established be regularly supplied with weak 
liquid manure. 

Pot culture.— It is not, perhaps, yet fully 
realised what beautiful subjects these are 
grouped in the conservatory among other 
things, and ttid{i!gH s tfe li&fe in autumn time a 
wealth pf zflqreprs ipi Oh fy sail them urns alone, 
this is no rfeasuirwhy c/thter-beautiful and use- 


The Snake-plant (Arum Dracunculus). 


larly mottled with black, reminding one of 
the skin of a snake, whence its popular name 
of the Snake-plant. The spathc is of a deep 
chocolate colour, fully 8 inches across, quite 
smooth ; the spadix tapering, not clavate. At 
certain stages of floral development a most 
disagreeable odour is fikr** out by tliri plant, 
reminding ope of decnApostfffftimijrfV Ifpter. 
The emission of this %dJiV^appodfes^ m be 
quite spasmodic, as, at one time.Sr may be 


so thoroughly enjoys and appreciates copious 
supplies of moisture as Phloxes, which does so 
much to bring them to perfection. Well- 
grown clumps of Phloxes are among the most 
worthy of hardy flowers now in bloom, em¬ 
bracing almost every conceivable shade of 
colour, but especially rich in the purest 
whites, the most brilliant of scarlets, and 
richest crimsons. Apart from these there are 
also many very effective shades of salmon and 
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when by the introduction of fresh material a 
greater variety and much brilliancy may be 
added to the scene. For this reason, as also 
on account of their fragrance, Phloxes in pots 
deserve attention. Their culture is much the 
same as in the case of Chrysanthemums as re¬ 
gards soil and the like, but no disbudding is 
necessary, while in the second year they may 
still be grown on and produce finer heads than 
before. Raised annually from cuttings, how¬ 
ever, they make a capital succession in point 
of flowering, for which reason alone their mas¬ 
sive heads of bloom with their available 
length of stem would prove a boon in all 
matters of decoration, and bold effective sub¬ 
jects such as these would, thus grown, be in¬ 
valuable to gardeners and floral decorators 
alike. H. H. , 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Galega officinalis and Swalnsonia-Is the 

plant the Ualega officinalis or Swainsonia a climb¬ 
ing plant? 1 am training one against a wall, but 
am in doubt if it is a climber according to what 1 
have read lately.-G aboon. 

[The Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis) is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial growing from 
13 feet to 5 feet high, according to the soil and 
position. There are two varieties—the type 
with blue flowers and a white form. Tlie 
Swainsonias are pretty free-flowering plants, 
whose Pea-shaped blossoms vary in colour 
from white to pink and a kind of reddish- 
purple. S. galegifolia and its white variety 
are the best, and will flower freely either in 
small pots or under more liberal treatment 
develop into climbing plants, or, more 
properly speaking, rambling plants, that may 
be used to furnish a rafter m a greenhouse 
or for a similar purpose. They are purely 
greenhouse plants, all coming from Aus¬ 
tralia.] 

Gypsophila elegans.- The annual form of 
the Gypsophila (G. elegans) is gradually be¬ 
coming recognised by amateurs as being a 
most useful adjunct to a vase of cut flowers, 
and though the “trade” has grown it. there 
are many private growers who have only just 
taken up its culture. It may be considered 
somewhat late to sow seed in the ordinary 
way, but a plan I saw adopted the other day 
is worth following by those who would have 
plenty of light graceful blossoms towards the 
end of August. A number of lights which 
were lying idle were brought into use for 
covering frames where seed of Gypsophila 
elegans had been sown, and in less than a 
week the young seedlings appeared. So 
quickly do they grow at this time of the year 
that ail who desire some of the blossoms in a 
few weeks time, and can push on the plants 
in this way, can have them. For mixing with 
Sweet Peas, etc., the blossoms of this frail¬ 
looking suhjeet are very suitable, and their 
extreme lightness makes them specially use¬ 
ful for table decoration.- Leahurst. 

Sweet Peas—thinning and feeding. 
When it is found that Sweet Peas have been 
sown too thickly it is better to thin them than 
go through the season with plants practically 
smothering each other, as whatever stimu¬ 
lants may be applied to improve the quality 
of the bloom, little good will accrue if the 
plants have no room to develop. It may 
appear a sacrifice to commence thinning out 
before blooming commences, but it will be 
found much better than attempting to grow 
them under such adverse conditions. In the 
matter of feeding it is best to give stimulants 
in a weak state twice than surfeit the plants 
by a strong dose in the first instance. Many 
are now adopting the practice of dividing the 
rows—i.e., only having short rows in prefer¬ 
ence to long ones, thereby being able to get 
round them easier, and thus permitting of 
light getting to them. The system of grow¬ 
ing plants in patches or rings is gradually be¬ 
coming more popular, and it has its advan¬ 
tages. On the back row of a border they 
are very attractive, and bloom for many 
weeks in succession. In giving Sweet Peas 
stimulants they should not be in place of the 
ordinary quantity of clear water, but in addi¬ 
tion to it, afterwards. I have seen this 
season, in places wh^eft has not bien pos¬ 
sible to &et i>ufficient^tic^,]| r iai l9i|l^liemp 
or string has been usfcd, and thtf^seems to 

n n a wot hoitor than ncinor onlrnniaoH wire 


which, however advantageous it may be in 
some respects, sometimes burns up the young 
tendrils. In my opinion one cannot improve 
on Beech and Birch sticks if Hazel cannot 
be had.— Woods ast wick. 

Mulohlnf the Tufted Panslee.— Although 
we in the South of England have had a de¬ 
lightful display of the Tufted Pansies (Violas) 
for some months past, there are signs that 
the long spell of dry weather is beginning to 
tell on the plants. Keeping the hoc busy, to¬ 
gether with copious waterings when the 
weather has been very dry and trying, sup¬ 
plementing the latter with liberal doses of 
manure-water, has kept the plants in good 
health until the present time. 1 have now- 
mulched the plants with thoroughly well- 
rotted horse-manure, to which are added a 
sprinkling of good loam that has been stacked 
for some time, the sweepings of the potting- 
shed,' and a generous quantity of ashes from 
the fire in which the garden refuse is burned. 
This compost is well mixed and broken up. 
The beds of Tufted Pansies are given a copi¬ 
ous watering, and then the mulching is ap¬ 
plied without delay, working it carefully 
with the liands round the collars of the plants. 
—W. T. H. 

The Flame-flower (Tropacolum speeiosum) 
In Devon.— May I say in reference to Mr. 
Falkner’s query (June 30th, page 244) that 
Tropaeolum speciosuin grows in my garden on 
either side of my front door, and also near 
the house, at the back of a rockery. On one 
side of the door it does not for some reason 
flourish. The other plants are strong, and 
have come up well from the old bulbs this 
year. The positions are very airy, the aspect 
west, with a little north. The western sun is 
not a very strong one here, as trees and rising 
ground keep off some of it. The rockery has 
been.frequently watered, and I shall let the 
plant run about amongst the Aubrietias, etc. 
The vigorous plant by the door runs up canes, 
and it is very pretty to see the little tendrils 
embracing them.- Dennis B. Squire, Lyme- 
bourne , Sidmouth. 

Removing spent blossoms from the 
Tufted Pansies.— At the present time the 
Tufted Pansies are flowering very freely. 
The warm weather of late has lessened the 
duration of the blooms, and the plants must 
be looked over at intervals of a day or two in 
order to remove spent blossoms and seed- 
pods. In very warm weather many flowers 
curl and wither before they have fully opened. 
The Tufted Pansy is a most accommodating 
plant, and possesses wonderful powers of re¬ 
cuperation. It is not in the least unusual to 
see the plants, two or three days after copious 
showers have fallen, and this after a period 
of drought, begin to flower freely, and after 
a little while to regain their normal vigour. 
This is always noticeable in the late summer, 
when the cooler nights and heavy morning 
dews give them a. new lease of life. In the 
meantime, in addition to the picking off of 
old blossoms, the ground between the plants 
should be stirred once a week, if possible, and 
copious applications of water given in dry 
weather. Water first with clear water, fol¬ 
lowing this with an equally copious supply of 
manure-water, varying this from time to time. 
A good mulching with some light and gritty 
soil with which some well decayed manure is 
mixed is highly beneficial at this season, and 
should be applied after a good watering.— 
D. B. C. 

The Oriental Woodruff (Asperula orien¬ 
tals).—Even the most devoted to hardy 
perennial flowers may find many uses for 
annuals, and, in the case of early-flowering 
bulbs in beds or borders, it is frequently 
necessary, or, at least, advisable, to cover 
the space they occupy with some shallow- 
rooting annual for autumn or late summer 
bloom. Among those annuals which lend 
themselves to this, one of the prettiest is 
Asperula orientalis, generally sold by seeds- 
ment as A. azuroa setosa, and a charming 
little plant, which has no counterpart in 
colour among the perennials in the genus. 
It grows from 6 inches to a foot in height, 
but, if planted in a dry and sunny position, 
which it §eems to like quite well, it is quite 
dwarf, not growing to more than 6 inches 
Bioti and orivinir crowds of its little heads of 


flowers of a charming sky-blue above whorls 
of neat little bristly lanceolate leaves. Al¬ 
though commonly listed by seedsmen, one 
may ace scores oF gardens where annuals are 
grown without once meeting with the Orien¬ 
tal Woodruff. When more strongly grown, 
it is useful for bouquets, its value for this 
being heightened by its fragrance.— S. 
Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Torch LiliCS. —When the Torch Lilies com¬ 
mence to bloom we may be sure that autumn 
is at hand. Tritomas are not at all difficult 
subjects to deal with, and they succeed best 
where the soil is deep and fairly rich. The 
tall spikes of vermilion and yellow are con¬ 
spicuous in a garden, and, therefore, not 
many plants are required. They are best 
seen when planted away from the pathway, 
where trees and foliage serve to tone down 
their brilliant colours. The tall flower spikes 
need no support, but it is sometimes as well 
to tie up the reed-like foliage to prevent it 
sprawling and taking up room at the expense 
of other things.— Leahurst. 

Brompton 8tOCk8.— I was in a Norfolk vil¬ 
lage at the time when Brompton Stocks were 
in bloom. In many of the gardens there were 
very good examples, showing what may be 
done with a little seed and a patch of ground. 
Seed sown in June in the open ground will 
bloom in the following year, and the plants 
seldom need any protection during the winter. 
The plants referred to had none, and at the 
time I saw them were a mass cf colour, many 
of the cottagers having long borders of them. 
It is somewhat strange that a plant which is so 
hardy should receive such scant attention, 
whilst Ten-Week Stocks which have to be 
raised under glass are so frequently to be met 
with, although the former bloom at a time of 
the year when blossoms are possibly more wel¬ 
come. I was talking to a man in the trade 
about Brompton Stocks, and from his remarks 
I gathered they were little grown in com 
parison with the Ten-Week Stocks.— Wood- 

BASTW1CK. 

Li Hum candidum.— Where necessity exists 
for moving clumps of this old garden Lily 
the work should be undertaken immediately 
the flowering stalks have died away, and not 
left until autumn, as is often the case, which 
is doubtless one of the reasons why the bulbs 
do not do well the first season. Those who 
have not thought about planting, and who 
have bulbs to procure, should not defer the 
matter too long. In planting preference 
should be given to a sunny position in the 
garden and a deep and w r ell drained soil. 
Where bulbs do not require shifting, the 
flowering stems should be allowed to die 
away beiore cutting them, as I have noticed 
if this is done too soon it retards somewhat 
the blossoms another year.— Leahurst. 

Antirrhinums.— The flowering period of 
Antirrhinums may be prolonged very much 
if, as soon as the old flowers are spent they 
are removed ; indeed, if the old spikes are 
cut off altogether the lateral growths will 
develop quickly, and so there will be a con¬ 
tinuance of bloom for many weeks. In fact, 
one may have flowers until late autumn by 
taking care to remove dead and decaying 
blossoms, and thus prevent the energies of 
the plant being wasted. Those who have 
varieties of exceptional merit now in bloom 
should not forget that cuttings strike freely 
in the autumn, and if dibbled into sandy 
soil in a cold frame will, with a slight pro¬ 
tection in severe weather, come through the 
winter. —Townsman. 

Sweet Sultan.— Amongst hardy annuals that are 
not grown nearly so much as they deserve to he are 
the Sweet Sultans, and wherever delicate-looking 
blossoms are wanted for the table, necessitating but 
the simplest culture, these old-time flowers Bhould be 
taken in hand. One may have these charming 
flowers in several colours, white and yellow’, and blue 
and purple predominating. Seed may be sown in 
spring, and preference should be given to a place in 
the garden which is sunny and open. Seed sown in 
the autumn in a sheltered situation under a wall 
will provide blossoms much earlier than spring-sown 
plants. —F W. D. 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, Sid ) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher. noat free. 2s. for the two. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM AUREUM HYEANUM 
ALBUM. 

This is one of the handsomest forms in this 
section. The large, massive flower is of fine 
proportion, with a large area of white in the 
dorsal sepal. It was obtained by crossing 
C. Sallieri Hyeannm with the pollen of C. 
Spicerianum. Like its congeners, it grows 
freely in a cool, shady part of the inter¬ 
mediate house, and well-rooted plants must 
be copiously watered all the year round. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sobralia macrantha. — I have several plants in 
7-inch pots. Each has some sixteen or eighteen 
growths (matured), which have bloomed or are now 
blooming. Each is also sending up eight or ten 
new growths, (’an I cut away the old grow ths when 
they have finished blooming? Otherwise, it would 
seem, the pots would soon become very crowded.— 
S. W. G. 

[It is not good practice to cut away the old 
growths of Sobralia macrantha immediately 
they have finished blooming. The safer plan 
is to wait until the new growths are rooting 


FRUIT. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 

Since the introduction of the now popular 
Royal Sovereign the old variety above named 
has gradually dropped out of cultivation, so 
far, at least, as-concerns private gardeners. 
Probably Sir Joseph is not now grown in one 
garden in fifty, whereas ten years since it was 
almost sure to have been the standard kind in 
almost every one. There are many gardens 
where, according to my own experience, no 
other sort is grown now save Royal Sovereign, 
but I am not at all inclined to believe that the 
policy is a safe or advisable one. Even allow¬ 
ing for the influence varying sites have on the 
crops, it is not possible to extend the season, 
measured by weeks, as is the case by the 
choice of kinds varying naturally in their 
rates of progress. Private gardeners stand 
by the favoured Royal Sovereign at all costs, 
but the market gro,ver is not so easily per¬ 
suaded that such a course is the better cal¬ 
culated to bring him the greatest profit. In 
Sir Joseph Paxton there are a characteristic 



Cypripedium aureum Hyennum album. 


freely, which they should do towards the end 
of the year, when the current season’s flower¬ 
ing growths may be cut off at the ground level 
and the young shoots tied out clear of each 
other, so as to allow light and air to pass 
freely between them.] 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— Be¬ 
fore the blooming time comes on it is just as 
well to go over the plants whether in pots or 
planted out, and see that each has the proper 
number of stakes. Sometimes it is deemed 
sufficient to place one stake to a plant at first, 
but as the season advances this may be found 
insufficient, and so before the flowers come it 
is important that their wants in this respect 
are not overlooked, as rough winds and birds 
alighting on them will often break the shoots, 
and so spoil the prospects of many blossoms. 
In regard to giving early flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums stimulants, those in pots are often 
only considered, but where quality as well as 
quantity of blossoms is desired no effort 
should be spared in giving the plants nourish¬ 
ment now and again, amHit is well tf have 
in readiness a tub of liqf id-ntfukire spikt wlfbre 
in the garden, which" one-fcay urawVronr as 
required.— Townsman. ^ 


1 firmness of berry and depth of colour which, 
perhaps, no other Strawberry possesses, and 
these are points which may appear trivial, 
yet, nevertheless, are of much importance to 
those who grow Strawberries by the acre. 
There has been no Strawberry, it is true, 
within recent times that has madq such a 
favourable impression on the public mind as 
Royal Sovereign, and no one will say it is 
not justified. It is undoubtedly the finest in¬ 
troduction of the last half century. At the 
late Bath Show there were many kinds shown 
in the several classes provided, and it is when 
thus placed before the public that the com¬ 
parative merits are found. I could not refrain 
from admiring the old favourite Sir Joseph, 
when its bright deep crimson, relieved by the 
golden seeds, contrasted so favourably with 
others of more recent time and of paler tint. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Sir Joseph 
Paxton was the most striking of the many 
varieties staged, and it was equally satisfac¬ 
tory to note how well it compared even with 
Royal Sovereign for size of berry. Some 
have been known to reinstate Sir Joseph after 
having tried Royal Sovereign. A point with 
some is the superior flavour of the old variety 
compared not only with that of Roval 


Sovereign, but other kinds also. In these 
days flavour does not appear to account for 
much ; what has more importance is colour 
which pleases the eye. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of fruit-trees —Kindly let me know 
what is wrong with my fruit-trees, etc., samples of 
which I send by this post—Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Mack Currants, and Hop-leaves? 1 have 
been only four years in this place, and brought some 
of the trees from last garden, where they did better, 
although nearer the city. 1 have about ]8 inches of 
top soil, but the subsoil is most tenacious, like pipe¬ 
clay. 1 sprayed last winter with caustic alkali 
solution for the first time.— Caustic. 

[We have carefully examined the many 
samples of your various fruit-trees that you 
send, and in all our experience have never 
seen such bad specimens, Ainerican-blight, 
black fly, and aphides running riot. Evidently 
nothing has been done for years to cope with 
these pests, with the result that the trees are 
in such a condition that we should, judging 
from the samples you send, at once pull them 
up and put them on the fire. The soil, no 
doubt, has contributed to the failure, as the 
roots have got far down into “ subsoil like 
pipeclay,” and are practically of no value 
to the trees whatever. Drainage is evidently 
wanted, and without this it is impossible to 
get fruit trees to succeed. The pruning, too,, 
has been overdone, as see the Doyenne du 
Comice sample you send. The Hops are 
swarming with aphides, and it is a wonder 
that the plants are alive at all. It is very 
difficult for us to tender any advice as to 
whether you can save the trees without 
seeing them, and knowing something of the 
surroundings. In such case we would 
strongly advise you to get the advice of some 
fruit-grower in your neighbourhood, and act 
accordingly.] 

Strawberries failing— I would be much 
obliged if you could tell me the reason of a number 
of 8trawberry-plants dying like enclosed? It seems 
to be more in the bed of two-year-old plants.— 
Mrs. Richards. 

[We find the roots of the plant submitted 
to be quite dead, and suggest that the mis¬ 
chief has been caused either by their coming 
into contact with something of a deleterious 
character, or otherwise by the grub of the 
cockchafer. One suspicious circumstance is 
the fact of the plants which are attacked 
being two years old, and, could we have found 
the leaves and stalks or crowns damaged, and 
the roots living, we should at once have 
arrived at the conclusion that the larva of 
the Strawberry button moth had caused the 
trouble. As regards the chafer grub, the 
remedy is as drastic as the disease, for, to 
kill the grub, you must necessarily dig up the 
affected plants. Another season, should you 
satisfy yourself that it is the larva of the 
cockchafer which has killed your plants, you 
could hunt for and kill all the chafers you 
can find while in a winged state among the 
plants on the bed during May and June, 
which will lessen the number of grubs con¬ 
siderably. We think you would do well to 
commence forming another bed at once as far 
from the present one as possible, and, to 
guard against possible attack, procure the 
plants for so doing from a distance.] 

Strawberry plants too thick.—1 planted, In 
September last, Strawberries, which were layered in 
soils. I fear I planted them out in ground too 
richly manured. They now present the look of plants 
three years old. 1 am thinking of dividing them, 
as I have vacant ground. Would you advice this 
course?—LOIIER, Tralee. 

[So long as the Strawberries remain in the 
over-manured ground, so long will they con¬ 
tinue to bear but sparsely. But, although 
advising you to remove them to another plot 
of ground without delay, we do not favour 
the idea of dividing the plants, but should 
rather transfer them to their new quarters 
intact. If lifted with a good ball of soil at¬ 
tached to the roots, and planted at once, fol¬ 
lowing this up with a good soaking of water, 
they will hardly feel the removal. Be care¬ 
ful to select a piece of ground for them which 
is not overcharged with manure, or a recur¬ 
rence of the evil will result; and be sure and 
make the soil as firm as possible round them 
at the time of planting by repeatedly tread¬ 
ing it. In all probability, the ground in 
w hich you pfanted th|Bse Straw berries re¬ 
quired no manurinc. for althouch the Straw- 
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berry, to be prolific, must have a certain 
amount of manure incorporated with the 
staple, an excess induces a great wealth of 
foliage and but very little fruit. Lifting as 
advised will tend to check this exuberant 
growth, and then, if plants carry a full crop 
of fruit next year, as they should do, matters 
will right themselves.] 

Nectarines failing to set.— Nectarine Early 
Rivers hitherto has borne an abundance of line 
fruit, and 1 allow«:U one to the square foot. This 
year there was an abundance of bloom, which was 
carefully fertilised, but only about six fruits set. 
Of these four have a large black patch on the fruit, 
with gum issuing from the fruit. The tree is grow¬ 
ing in a very healthy manner, and has been very 
carefully attended to in the same manner as in 
former years. What is the cause of the black patch 
and gumming on the fruit? The other trees in the 
same Peach-houses are equally healthy, and, though 
they have very little fruit, still the fruits are all 
quite perfect, Lhuugli smaller than in former years. 
— IIOHTI s. 

[Wo should imagine the flower-buds of your 
Nectarine are imperfectly ripened, otherwise 
they would not have failed to set, seeing you 
took the precaution to fertilise, and that 
there was an abundance of them ; or the tree 
may have been dry at the roots when in 
bloom. Either cause would account for the 
failure, and the remedy in the last-named 
instance is plainly obvious. When about to 
start Peaches and Nectarines into growth, 
always test the border, and if found on the 
dry side, afford sufficient water to moisten it 
from the surface to the drainage. In the 
first-named instance, unripened wood and 
buds are usually the outcome of the roots 
having descended into the subsoil (very often 
in search of moisture), which induces luxu¬ 
riant growth, that fails, on account of its 
being charged with crude sap, to ripen 
thoroughly. The remedy for this is to lift 
and lay the roots out afresh in new compost, 
or, if that in which the tree is now growing is 
still in good condition, to add a fair propor¬ 
tion of lime rubble to it and bone manure 
also. The black patches and gumming of 
the fruits are generally the result of the roots 
getting out of order, the remedy for which is 
lifting, as advised above. If the base of the 
border is of clay or marl, you would be 
acting wisely if you concreted it as soon as 
you lift the tree. If you have everything in 
readiness there would be no occasion to have 
the tree out of the ground longer than one 
clear day. Lifting may be done in autumn, 
just ns the leaves are about to fall, and, if 
carefully and expeditiously done, a healthy 
tree suffers but little from the operation, 
while evils are corrected.] 

Cutting old wood out of Black Currants.- 
When is the proper time for cutting the old wood 
out of Black Currant-trees?—Houtrs. 

[You can cut the old wood out of your 
Black Currants now, but it is usual to do 
this cither in the late autumn or winter 
months.] 

Figs not swelling- What is the eanse or 
Brown Turkey Figs remaining like the accompany¬ 
ing- covered with a kind of ru>t and not swelling? 
Only two Figs on the tree have swollen as they 
should. Another Fig-tree in a similar tub, and 
under exactly the same treatment, has nice green 
fruit without any rust on it. Last year the trees 
were lightly cropped, and this year they have been 
fed and kept well watered.— IIortts. 

[The Fig sent was covered with a mould, 
the skin being in a partially decomposed con¬ 
dition. On opening the fruit, the flowers 
were discovered to be dried up, and the cause 
of its not swelling off was no doubt owing to 
imperfeet fructification. This may have been 
a natural sequence in the cafie of this par¬ 
ticular fruit, but when a number are so 
affected, it is usual to find that the trees have 
either had an insufficiency of water at the 
roots at some time during growth, orcl.se that 
the tree is making too much growth as a re¬ 
sult of the roots getting out of bounds. Al¬ 
though your tree is in a tub. this may easily 
happen if the tub is standing on the soil, for 
the roots would soon find their wav through 
the drainage holes* Another cause for figs 
failing to swell off is syringing them while in 
flower. The eye of the fruit opens slightly 
when the Fig arrives at this stage, and should 
moisture gain an entrance, it fails to set, 
and eventually drops off. Overcropping also 
has the same effect, hnHthis will notlapply to 
your opsjse mnv ;hut jjerh artsy on r(rtep,li?is* be¬ 
come weakened as aWeliHr of wfarorbppiiig 
and insufficient feeding in previomnroars. and 


if so, you are doing quite the right thing in 
stimulating growth now, f>ut be careful not 
to overdo it. If growth is satisfactory, then 
you should discontinue feeding, otherwise 
you will encourage a rank growth. As we are 
not in a position to give a definite opinion 
from the few details you send, we have enu¬ 
merated the above list of opuses and effects, 
so that from among them you may he able to 
arrive at a conclusion as to the reason why 
your tree has failed to bring its fruit to 
maturity. See also reply to “ H. M. L.” in 
the issue of Gardening for July 28th last, 
p. 304.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—We have re-arranged the 
house and brought various plants into pro¬ 
minence, and added a group of Cockscombs 
and Balsams. Baskets of Achimcnes are now 
effective, as are also baskets of Asparagus 
Sprengeri, furnished with long, trailing 
shoots. These are very pretty when in 
flower, and they seed freely. By sowing a 
few seeds from time to time there are always 
young plants coming on. Asparagus plumo- 
sus makes a pretty basket-plant when well 
furnished. The raising of young plants to 
take the place of those which have had their 
day is an important part of the gardener’s 
work, and is always going on. Nothing looks 
worse or reflects more upon the gardener 
than to have a place furnished with old, 
drawn out, leggy plants. Winter flowering 
Heaths should now be outside, fully exposed, 
to ripen the wood and set the young shoots 
with flower-buds. Any repotting required is 
usually done in spring ; still, it is better to 
give a plant a shift now than let it remain 
very much pot-bound, though if weak liquid- 
manure is given twice a week it is quite pos¬ 
sible to carry on a pot-bound plant for 
another winter. We are sometimes com¬ 
pelled to repot a plant late in the season, 
but it is not from choice. Those who import 
Azaleas from the Continent must pot them 
up in autumn, as they come in without pots, 
and very often the balls have to bo consider¬ 
ably remiced before they will go into reason¬ 
ably sized pots. They do not appear to 
take much harm from it. but it would not do 
to treat Heaths and New Holland stuff in 
this way. Well grown plants of Crowea 
saligna latifolia are rather pretty, and 
Swainsonias, white and pink, small Pea- 
flowered shrubs, may either be grown in pots 
or planted out and trained up a pillar. Those 
who have large cool-houses to fill will find a 
few of the Mielmelmas Daisies or Starworts 
very useful. They may be potted up in Sep¬ 
tember, when other things are being lifted, 
but they must have attention dining summer, 

! and be growu thinly, as one cannot with satis¬ 
faction lift old plnnts which have been 
crowded together, though they might flower 
well in the garden. Tree-Carnations will 
now he in the open air, hut receiving every 
encouragement and kept free from insects. 

8tOV6. —If this house requires painting, get 
it done at once. It is safe now to move the 
plants to another house till the smell of the 
paint has passed off. One of the most use¬ 
ful Orchids for those who cannot grow a 
general # collection is Dendrobium nobilc. 
After the growth is completed move to a 
cooler house to ripen the pseudo-bulbs, and 
keep rather drier. They will do very well 
under the Vines, where the shade is not very 
dense. Cvpripediums may be cooled down, 
but not dried limeh. or the foliage will suffer 
and the flowers will fall. Kueharis Lilies 
intended for winter flowering should have a 
rest now in a cool house, but not dried to 
injure the foliage. Mealy-bug is ratber fond 
of the plant, and, if there an* any in the 
house, there will be a few on the Kueharis. 
and should be cleared off now with the sponge 
and an insecticide. Never take stove plants, 
if there are bugs in the house, into a vinery, 
or there will be trouble. Place a few good 
plants of Begonia Gloire dc Lorraine in 
baskets edged with creeping plants to be 
ready for moving to the conservatory later, 
when colour is wanted there. Ventilate 
freely now, when the air is soft and warm. 
It will rilien and harden the amu-tli mwl fW 


the plants to staud the dull days of winter. 
Tio not shade more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, especially Crotons and Dracaenas. 
Propagating evergreen shrubs.— Pre 

pare a bed on the north side of a wall, and 
cover with a frame. The bed should have a 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches of sandy soil, 
with a layer of sand on the top. All kinds of 
evergreen shrubs and plants which are likely 
to be useful may be rooted in this bed during 
August. Itather small cuttings are best, and 
they must be planted firmly, and kept rea¬ 
sonably moist. The green and variegated 
Euonymus are always useful. Golden 
Privets, Aucubas, Myrtles, Ivies in variety, 
including bush Ivies, may be rooted now. 

R 08 S 8 for forcing.- Roses that were 
grafted early in the. season and that are now 
in 5-inch pots may be shifted into fl inch pots. 
It is well to keep all the early buds pinched 
off, and let the plants make all the growth 
they will now, and there will be more wood 
for winter flowering. The majority of Tea 
Roses, when they make growth freely, will 
produce flower-buds ; but for the time being 
these should he pinched off. Plants estab¬ 
lished in pots and that were flowered in pots 
last winter should have what pruning is re¬ 
quired, and be repotted or top dressed, which 
ever is most suitable, according to their con¬ 
dition. It is impossible to have really good 
Roses in pots without good loam. It is easy 
enough to make the compost rich, but that 
will not compensate for a full-bodied loam, if 
l may so term it. Growing Roses without 
good loam is like building a house without 
foundations. The best loam I know of at 
the present moment conies from North¬ 
amptonshire. 

Melons ripening. As soon as the fruits 
begin to ripen discontinue watering at the 
roots. If the plants are healthy, and look 
capable of bearing a second crop, the foliage 
should be sprinkled in the afternoon, to keep 
it in condition, but if Melons, Peaches, or 
Pine apples are watered when approaching 
maturity the flavour will be injured in pro¬ 
portion as the ripening process has ad¬ 
vanced. Ripening fruit of all kinds must be 
abundantly ventilated ; in fact, the houses 
should never be altogether closed at the 
finish. When Melons crack, it is a sign they 
have had too much water following a time of 
dryness, or, in other words, the treatment has 
been irregular, and the ventilation, especially 
early in the morning, has been deficient. 
Canker in Melons is generally caused by too 
much water and deficient ventilation. Newly- 
slaked lime, dusty charcoal, and sulphur, 
renewed when necessary, will cheek the 
disease. 

Work in the late vinery. Watering and 
ventilating are the most important matters 
just now, whilst the bright sunshine lasts. 
A good gardener must of necessity be always 
pottering about among the houses, if he has 
much giass, and very often this is more 
essential when the glass houses are few. 
There are mild, calm nights when ventila¬ 
tion may be freely given. There are bright, 
warm mornings when the ventilators may be 
open a good width at four o’clock in the 
morning. Of course, it is impossible to 
frame rul *s to meet every contingency, lienee 
the necessity for watchfulness and care on 
the part of those who have the responsibility. 
This is the time to feed late Grapes, and, if 
the border is right and well drained, it is not 
easy to overdo it, especially in the case of in¬ 
side borders. Outside borders also may want 
moisture, and then something stimulating 
may be given in the water. 

Plante In the rooms. Well furnished 
baskets of Ferns are useful now for suspend¬ 
ing iu rooms or corridors. The baskets 
should 1)° large, and should be changed when 
they want water. This means that, there 
should If duplicates, which is easily man¬ 
aged. Some of the best Ferns for the work 
are Nephrolepis oxaltata, Phlehodiuni 
iuireuni, and Woodwardia radieans. These 
do not suffer in the atmosphere of the room 
in the way many plants do, and they soon 
form good-sized plants. 

Outdoor garden. -Those who wish to have 
a few pate!ies_of A'ljtimm Crocuses (Colclii- 
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when planted where they are not likely to be 
disturbed for some time. They look well 
near the margin of the lawn, both on the bor¬ 
der, or amici the Grass, or on the rockery. 
In such positions there would not be the 
same danger of the man with the spade dig¬ 
ging them out and perhaps taking them away 
in the rubbish. They are best in rather 
sandy soil and covered about 2 inches deep. 
There are many varieties, some having double 
flowers. C. byzantinum and C. speciosum are 
bright and showy. Plant in patches 6 inches 
over. This will give room for about ten 
bulbs in a patch. Hollyhocks will strike 
now from cuttings of the side stems, cut into 
single buds or eves. There should be a small 
piece of stem above the eye and enough be¬ 
low to keep the cutting in position when 
thrust into the cutting-bed. They may be 
rooted in pots under a hand-light shaded ; 
or, if many cuttings are dealt with, a spare 
frame with a bed of sandy soil deep enough 
to receive the cuttings. The frame should 
be kept close and shady for a time, except for 
about an hour in the morning. Pot up as 
soon as rooted. Clematises of various kinds 
may be propagated now from layers and cut¬ 
tings of half-ripened wood in a frame kept 
close for a time. 

Fruit garden. —Arrears of summer prun¬ 
ing should have immediate attention. Goose¬ 
berries are making a good deal or wood where 
the crop'is thin. Remove some of the weak 
shoots altogether, and leave the best placed 
shoots unshortened. Shortening back a 
shoot which is not wanted only crowds and 
weakens the shoots that will bear next year’s 
crop. Young stocks of Cherries and other 
stone fruits may be budded now, if not al¬ 
ready done. Place the buds on the north 
side, near the ground. The top of the stock 
may be reduced a little, if growing too ram¬ 
pant, to give the bud a chance. Apples and 
Pears are frequently budded now, especially 
where spring grafting has failed, as there 
may be room close to the ground to insert a 
bud that will remain dormant till spring and 
then send up a strong shoot. Peaches and 
Nectarines will be ripening now', and should 
be gathered daily, as a fallen Pencil has no 
value. Apricots are sometimes preserved 
whole, and should be gathered a little before 
they are ripe for that purpose. Hang up a 
few bottles half filled with beer and sugar, or 
treacle, to attract wasps and flies. If used 
in time, it will prevent an attack upon the 
fruits. Support grafts by placing sticks to 
them, to which they should be tied to pre¬ 
vent injury from winds. Finish potting 
Strawberries for late forcing. 

Vegetable garden. Sow Spinach freely, 
as it is one of the most useful winter greens. 
Sow thinly in drills in rather firm land, and 
thin to fi inches. Spinach may be trans¬ 
planted in times of scarcity in autumn, but 
it is better to avoid the necessity by sowing 
freely now. Sow Tripoli and other kinds of 
Onions first week in August, and again about 
the middle of the month, if more than one 
sowing is made. Do not gather any more 
Rhubarb after this date. Late gathering is 
At the expense of the following year’s crop. 
Late Globe Artichokes must be w'ell 
nourished with mulch and water. Old stems 
from which the flower heads have been re¬ 
moved should be cut away. Gather herbs for 
drying and vegetables for pickling. Sow 
Radishes on rich soil, kept moist. Mustard 
and Cress need not be covered with soil. Sow 
in patches, and shade till germination takes 
place. Water and earth up Celery. Plant a 
wide bed or trench with open air sown plants 
for stewing. These plants will not bolt till 
quite late in spring. Late Peas must, be 
mulched and the roots kept, moist. Jf Broad 
Beans are cut down and mulched with 
manure they will generally shoot from the 
bottom and produce a late crop. Sow Let¬ 
tuce freely for autumn use. Make a last 
sowing of Green Curled Pindive. Gather 
Scarlet Runners and other Kidney Beans as 
soon as large enough for use. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a morel qnsJlic rtf ,g > 

August lffth .—SowedV mJ<WI LfWiiJWtte 
for Autumn flowerimr. We usuallV^>ow in • 


small pots, and when up thin to five plants, 
and when large enough shift into 5-incn pots. 
In all cases the soil is made firm, using 
good loam two-thirds, and the remainder 
made up with a little old manure, leaf- 
mould, sand, and a little old plaster. Other 
sowings will be made later for winter flower¬ 
ing. We are still putting in cuttings of 
various things and pricking off hardy stuff 
into reserve garden. Finished cutting Box 
edgings for this season. 

August 15th.- The buds of Japanese 
Chrysanthemums are being selected and side 
shoots removed. We are giving some of the 
forward plants, which require it, a little 
weak soot-water. A little artificial manure 
w'as mixed with the soil at the last potting, 
and not much extra feeding is required yet, 
as the plants are making good foliage. 
Liquid-manure will be given when required, 
each kind being treated separately. Those 
kinds which require feeding carefully are 
grouped by themselves. Shifted on Hydran¬ 
geas. The early cuttings are now well 
established and ready for a shift. 

August With.- We are a little later than 
usual this season in potting Cyclamens into 
the flowering pots. Some have been done for 
early flowering, and are coming on in cold 
pits. We make it a rule never to shift a 
plant into a larger pot till the roots have 
occupied all the soil in the one previously 
occupied, and there is less danger of over¬ 
watering. Watered and mulched newly 
planted Strawberries. Finished potting 
Strawberries for forcing. They are stood 
thinly on coal ashes fully exposed. All run¬ 
ners will be removed as they appear. 

August 17th.- Removed dead flow r ers from 
Roses, and gave all plants a soaking of liquid- 
manure. This will be repeated, as we want 
a good autumn bloom. Earthed up Brussels 
Sprouts and other winter greens. This 
helps to support the stems in windy weather. 
Peaches are gathered for travelling a little 
before they are ripe, as they travel so much 
better when firm. A bruised Peach is not 
of much value. Peaches travel best packed 
in single layers in suitable-sized boxes, sur¬ 
rounded by paper shavings, to fix them 
in firmly. 

A ugust ISth.- As fast as the early Potatoes 
are lifted other crops follow. Turnips, 
Spinach, and Onions are wanted largely. 
Cabbages will follow Onions next month. 
Coleworts or small Savoys may fill in any¬ 
where. Late Celery will follow Peas. Beans 
(Broad) that were cut down recently are 
breaking out near the base and sending up 
several stems that will bear a late crop. A 
mulch of manure has been placed round 
them. Some pains has been taken with late 
Peas to keep them in condition. 

August 10th.- In saving seeds or setH of 
early Potatoes we select medium-sized tubers 
and lay them thinly in a cool shed. We do 
not do this for the purpose of greening the 
tubers, as there is not much, if any, ad 
vantage in this. Neither is it wise to ex¬ 
pose them to hot sunshine. There is a con¬ 
siderable advantage in saving seeds from the 
most prolific roots, which the digger can 
easily do. Just now we are not transplant¬ 
ing many Lettuces, as plants sown thinly in 
drills, with a mulch between the rows, do 
the best, and last longer in condition. 


BEES. 

Transferring bees from skep to frame-hive- 

— Having lead in your valuable paper a short time 
ago some useful hints on bees and their manage¬ 
ment, I slioul 1 be Kind if you would inform me bow 
to manage a straw vk«.-p, wliirli is in three seelions 
one above the other? The bees in it have not been 
disturbed in same for some years. 1 wish to transfer 
them to a box skep. When would be the best 
time to do it ? Is carbolic acid safe to use when 
operating wit i bt«. II. <1. 

[The bees could be removed from the skep 
by the process called driving; but if you have 
not had any experience in the performance 
of this operation, the safer plan would he to 
let the bees transfer themselves, by putting 
the skep over the frames of the wooden hive. 
The frames of the new hive should lie fur¬ 
nished with comb foundation, and the tops 
of the frames covered with a “quilt.” Out 
of the quilt a circular hole should he out, a 
little smaller than the bottom of the skep, 


over which the skep containing the bees 
should be placed. The entrance of the skep 
should then be closed, so that the bees are 
obliged to pass through the frame hive in 
going out and in. They will soon commence 
work upon the comb foundation, and in three 
or four weeks the framo hive will have be¬ 
come full of bees, when the skep should be re¬ 
moved and examined, to ascertain that the 
queen is in the frame hive. Having secured 
the queen in the new hive, a sheet of queen- 
exeluder should be placed over the hole in 
the quilt, and the skep replaced above it. 
The skep thus becomes a super. While the 
queen remains below, and deposits eggs in the 
newly-made cells, some of the bees pass up 
through the queen-excluder, and rear the 
brood remaining in the skep. In a short 
time all the brood will have matured, when 
the skep can lie finally removed, and the 
honey secured. Being rather late in the sea¬ 
son for gathering stores, you will probably 
find feeding necessary before winter. Car¬ 
bolic solution is quite safe to use when 
operating with bees.] 


BIRDS. 

Dead canary (Wm. Motley).— Your canary 
appears to have died from consumption of 
cold, brought about through a bad moult, or 
from being subject to a draught of cold air - 
long standing. This is probably the result of 
the cause of numberless deaths of our 
feathered pets. Canaries can do with any 
amount of fresh air, none being so healthy 
as those kept in a garden aviary; but they 
cannot stand draughts. The symptoms 
usually present in a consumptive bird are 
gradual emaciation, a husky cough, diarrhoea, 
and inability to moult. Some relief can be 
given a consumptive bird by allowing it a 
little cod-liver-oil, added to a small piece of 
bread that has been soaked in cold water 
and well squeezed. A few groats and a little 
hnrd-boiled egg mixed with powdered arrow- 
root biscuit may also be given. But there is 
no cure kuown.—S. S. G. 

Canaries ailing (It. C. C.).— The partial 
paralysis from which your birds are suffering 
may arise from debility. You might try what 
effect a more generous diet would have. Add 
a larger proportion of Rape to the Canary- 
seed, give Hemp seed a little more often, and, 
occasionally, a little hard-boiled egg and 
powdered Osborne biscuit. A very suitable 
medicine for the sufferers would be that ex¬ 
cellent preparation Parrish’s chemical food, as 
the phosphates contained in it would impart 
tone to the blood and strength to the muscular 
fibres of the body. A few drops may be given 
each bird once or twice a day on a lump of 
sugar or a piece of soft cuke. Or you may 
dissolve f> grains of Epsom salts in the drink¬ 
ing water for one day, and afterwards put a 
piece of sulphate of iron the size of a grey Pea 
in the water daily. The perches appear to be 
of the right shape for the claws of the birds 
to grasp. The sand is hardly likely to do any 
harm from its being slightly salt.— S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Debt in process of collection by agency 

(Inquirer). —Yes; what you must do is 
simply this. Go to the debt-collecting agency 
and settle up with them first. Then advise 
the debtor that he must in future pay instal¬ 
ments direct to you. If the debt-collecting 
agency agreed on your belinlf to accept, instal¬ 
ments until the debt was paid you will have 
to adhere to that arrangement, and you can 
only sue in the County Court in the event of 
the debtor breaking his agreement.- Bar¬ 
rister. 

Claim for expenses (Macku - if you were 
engaged to perform the duties of a gardener, 
and nothing was said about cleaning the roof 
of the hall or acting as postal messenger, it 
is quite clear that those are not part of the 
duties for which you were engaged. You had 
better respectfully intimate to the lady that 
you are willing only to perform your proper 
duties ns gartWhierl,' and that you will be 
obliged to deeltne to t?o other work which 
you did not-uiidertake to do at the time you 
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were engaged. If she then wishes to dis¬ 
pense with your services you will require the 
expenses to be paid just as though you had 
remained the six months—since you are 
ready and willing so to remain in accordance 
with your undertaking, but not otherwise. 
You will in this way be acting merely on 
your strict legal right’s, and, though you must 
not leave without the lady’s permission or in 
structions, you may decline to do the ob¬ 
jectionable work, and then if your mistress 
dismisses you before the six months have 
elapsed, you can sue her for your expenses, 
as agreed upon.— Barrister. 

Right of oomponsation for Vines (J. 
Deacon).—1 do not see what claim you can 
possibly have. You say you were mortgagor 
---that means you were the owner at one time, 
and you were not tenant. You parted with 
your ownership (in the practical, though not 
strictly legal, sense) when you mortgaged it, 
and you did not, presumably, make any reser¬ 
vation when so doing. The Market Gar¬ 
deners* Compensation Act, 1895, and the 
other Acts touched by that make no provi¬ 
sion to meet such a case as yours. Had you 
been tenant instead of mortgagor the case 
would have been different.— Barrister. 

Right to out down trees (A Lover of 
Trees).— No; certainly not. The trees are 
part of the freehold, and B must obtain the 
landlord’s consent before removing them.— 
Barrister.__ 

The Royal Botanio Society. -In reply to 
a question re the above in the House of 
Commons, Mr. McKenna said that this 
society does not receive any grant of public 
money. The Botanic Gardens are held 
under a lease from the Crown at a rent of 
£450 per annum, and under the lease—which 
expires in 1932—the lessees are bound to ad¬ 
mit “ all well-conducted and respectably 
attired persons on payment of Is.” to the 
gardens on not less than 16 days during the 
months of May, June, and July, and on not 
less than two days in every week during 
thirty-four weeks in the other months of the 
year. There is no special provision in the 
lease with regard to Sunday, and the society 
is accordingly free to frame its own regula¬ 
tions for admission on this day. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardkni.no free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly anil concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdrm.no, 17, Fumival street, Molborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publihiirr. The name aiul address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the jtaper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of pajwr, and, not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gakdknino has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately folloiving 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jrom 
several corresfHmdesits single sjwcimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kitid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mignonette failing (Cornwall ).—Some insect, no 
doubt, i9 the cause of the failure. Sprinkle soot on 
the soil about the plants, pricking it into the soil 
a couple of inches deep with a handfork. If rain 
does not follow within a few days well water the 
plants so as to wash the soot down to the roots, 
had you sown the seed direct on to the Rose-bed, 
we do not think the failure would have Occurred. 
Mignonette does not bear transplanting well. 

Regal Pelargoniums (<^.).—Assuming that your 
Regal Show Pelargonium-cuttings have rooted, the 
sooner they can be shifted into small or GO sized 
pots the better. In these they will, during the 
winter, root well, and if kept on a shelf near the 
glass in the greenhouse, make good sturdy growth. 
They should, about April, need shifting into either 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. Keep the plants during winter 
just moist, but give plenty of light and air. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum (Caboon ).—This 
needs plenty of sunshine and air, and flowers freely 
when allowed to ramble into^ind drape thegbranches 
of an Isolated tree, as is the case i/u the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. This is und~i bt < ly «>. b*st way 
to grow it It will dou?WT p i3'”comp»miveTy poor 


soils, indeed, a rich soil is more conducive to the 
production of leaves than flowers. Apart from its 
value as a climbing plant, the sprays of bloom are 
very useful for cutting. It begins to bloom about 
the end of June, and continues flowering for several 
weeks. 

Belladonna Lily (/.).—Amaryllis Belladonna 
usually does well grown in pots or planted out close 
to a warm wall or house, several inches deep, and in 
good soil. Possibly your soil has not been good 
enough lo cause strong leafage to be produced, as 
that is the primary cause of the formation of 
flower-buds by the bulb for the succeeding season. 
The roots should be potted singly, if of good size, 
in 7-inch pots, ami in a compost of two-thirds turfy 
loam, the rest peat, < hi decayed manure, and sand. 
Under ordinary conditions they should bloom well 
in you/ greenhouse. 

Pansies dying (F.).—The plants you sent were 
so damaged, and the small insects you referred to 
in your note also were lost, that we are at a loss to 
explain the cause of failure. Your plants have 
very probably been attacked by wirewonns, and you 
must rid the soil of these. A dressing of gas-lime 
on the ground intended for next year's planting 
would he best, and this should he done as soon as 
possihje, and allowed to remain for some time, after 
which it may he dug in. An alternative is constant 
working of the soil, keeping a sharp look-out for 
wireworms on all occasions. 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, increasing (0. R.).— 
There is no better time than now for striking Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings, and one of the easiest methods is 
to dibble them into boxes or [Hits filled with sandy 
loam, or, as is often done, inserted in the Itorder, 
adding to tiiis some coarse sand, which will help 
the cuttings to root, afterwards lifting them, 
potting them, and storing away on the greenhouse 
shelf where they are free from frost. If you strike 
in boxes or pots, you ran leave the cuttings in such 
till the spring, when they may be potted of! singly. 
You cannot, however, keep them in a cold frame 
duiing the winter. 

Treatment of croqnet-lawn (Notts). In the 
first place, you must see to it that the drainage is 
good, as on this depends largely the ultimate suc¬ 
cess. Your best plan will be in the autumn to 
thoroughly dig up the lawn, not less than one spit 
deep, at the same time incorporating some good, 
rotten manure. Let it lie thus during the winter, 
then in the early spring tread it and level, it care¬ 
fully, afterwards sowing some good Grass-seed, with¬ 
out any Clover. I)o not use seed from a hayloft. 
Yon could also deal with it in another way—viz., 
digging it up as recommended above and relaying 
with good, clean turf. By doing this you would 
have a good lawn next spring, and which you could 
use for any games you wish. 

Culture of Hydrangeas (Winton ).—Hydrangeas 
should be cut down immediately they have done 
flowering. As soon as they have thrown up some 
fresh growth repot into a size larger pot in strong, 
holding loam and a little manure. Press this soil 
down very firmly around the roots, and set them in 
the open air; abundance of water will be required 
during the period of growth. When there is danger 
of frost in the late autumn remove them to a green¬ 
house or pit, from which it can he excluded. Dur¬ 
ing the dull winter months very little water indeed 
is required at the roots. As soon as active growth 
commences in spring place them in a light, airy, 
and comfortably warm house, and give abundance of 
moisture at the roots, with frequent soakings of 
liquid-manure, when fine heads of flower should re¬ 
sult. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Growing the Mock Oranges (Miranda ).-Give 
them good loamy, well-drained soli, and ample space 
for the admission of sunshine, as on this will to a 
very great extuit depend the future display of 
bloom. 

Hydrangea paaiculata grandiflora (D«M.— 
You cannot have it in bloom by the time you wish, 
as it will not stand hard forcing. By gently forcing 
you may get it into Hoorn by the end of May, but 
even then liberal feeding and plenty of water are 
necessary to ensure success. In the case of this 
Hydrangea, much better results follow planting out 
during the su-nmer, fhortening hack the growths of 
forced plants, and if a season ran he given in the 
open they produce much better heads of bloom. To 
do this it is always best to have two sets of 
plants. 

Increasing Ceanothns (Gaboon).—The best 
time to increase the Ceanothus from cuttings is dur¬ 
ing the present month, when the wood is about half- 
ripened. The cuttings should be from 3 inches to 
4 indies long, and inserted round the inside of 
4-inch pots, in soil composed of ijght loam, some 
peat, and sufficient Diver sand to keep the whole 
porous. If watered occasionally, and shaded from 
the sun, they will root if the pots are stood in a 
cold frame; but if a hot-bed is convenient or a 
close case in a greenhouse to be had the cuttings will 
root all the more freely. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-trees failing (D .).~We do not ascribe 
the falling of leaves from your Peach-trees to their 
having had manure water, unless you gave it them 
exceptionally strong. Of that you must he the best 
judge. W r e should rather infer that the primary 
cause was dryness at the roots, as these trees need 
under glass very heavy waterings. Dig down a 
narrow hole, and test the condition of the soil where 
the roots are. 

Strawberry plants flowerless (F. D. A.).— 
Had your most recently planted Strawberry runners 
only been blind, we might have assumed that they 
did not flower because too small. But as those 
longer planted were the same we should hold that 
your stock had become barren, and that it was de¬ 
sirable for you to clear such plants off, and get 
fresh stock from others who have really good fruit¬ 


ing ones. Get such runners as strong as you can at 
once, and plant in good soil. They should give good 
fruit next summer. 

Autnmn Raspberries (F.).—Autumn fruiting 

Raspberries should have the canes which have 
fruited cut down, as it is the canes of the same 
year which produce fruit. Even some of the summer 
fruiters will betr in the autumn if they be treated 
in this way. Try a few stools as advised, if you 
have plenty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Curled Tomato foliage (M.).-We infer from 
the appearance of the Tomato l» a\es sent that your 
plants are infested with some fungus which makes 
the leaves curl and become partially warted. You 
may do well to syringe the plants very lightly with 
water, then dust them heavily with sulphur, washing 
it otT after twenty-four hours. Keep the house shut 
close whilst the sulphur is on, as a vapour is 
generated that is destructive to the fungus. Do 
not water during the time. After that syringe the 
plants well and give the house plenty of air. Do 
not water too freely. It is probable that you have 
done so. A watering with liquid-manure once a 
week, and not strong, suffices. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. G. Clifford Freml.—A malformation, two stems 
having lteen evidently fused into one, hern* the extra 

number of blooms.- A. W. J.— Your Tomatoes have 

lieen attacked by the “ black spot ” (Cladosporiuui Lyco- 
persici). See reply to “ L.’’ re “Tomatoes diseased ” in 

our issue of August 4, p. 320.- Foam.— Certainly sow 

-the seeds of the plants you mention at once, so os to let 

them l>e transplanted before the winter is on us.- F. C. 

Garey.—Yfe can find nothing on the piece of Oooselterry 

shoot, which you send to cause any alarm.- New Zea- 

la inter. —Please wild a fully develojted frond with spores. 

The frond you send was quite dried up.- E. B.— Yes, 

your Peas’haw been attacked by thrips. See repiv to 

R. S. W." in our issue of July *28, p. 306.- J. Mac¬ 
donald. -See article in our issue of December 23, 1905, 

p. 564, re “ Refuse of carbide of calcium used in making 
acetylene gas." — F. (J .—Please send some particulars as 

to how you are growing your Cucumbers.- East Cambs. 

—See letter in our issueof Dee. 23,1905, which can he had 

of the publisher, post free, for lid.- E. It .—Cut off the 

hail leaf to make room for the young ones you say are 
coming up. See that the plant does not get dry at the 
roots, otherwise injury may follow. Drop it into a pail of 
water once a week, and take it out. when the air bubbles 
have ceased.— F. 11. We see no reason why you should 
not lift the trees at the time you say : hut if the weather 
is very dry you will have to’ water them, and also take 
particular care that the roots do not get dry in the pro¬ 
cess of removal.-- J. th E. — It is impossible to advise 

from the sketch you give. Iktes your garden extend to 

the street wall, and what is the height of this?- P. U. 

—See reply to “ Hollywood ’’ re “ Melons failing” in our 
issue of June 30, p. 237. The failure in your case is due to 

the same cause.- Winton.— Only ventilate at the top 

and do not take off t he lights.- tlnrmeed.— You cannot 

do better than get Holiday's “ Villa Gardening ” from this 
office, price 6s. (Jd., post free.- George SmUh. — Impos¬ 

sible to assign any good reason, hut we should say that 
the failure is due to some check to the plants in some way, 

preventing a proper flow of the sap.- E. A. Leedam. — 

See reply to “ J. E. I*’' in our issue of August 4, p. SIS. 

Your Tomatoes are affected in the same way.- M. B. R, 

— Due no doubt to some neglect in cultivation, such as 
overwatering or allowing the plants to get dry, or it may 
he that the soil is exhausted. What sixe pots are your 
plants in ? 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— j. M. L. B. G. S.—A, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum; B. Specimen insufficient; C, 
Sidalceu Candida. J. Taylor.—\, Rose of Sharon 
(l!yi*erirum calycinum); 2, Hyperieum, send in flower; 
3, Goat's Rue (Gulega officinalis), poor in colour; 4, 
loosestrife (Lysimrwhia vulgaris). — J.J.T . 1, Sedum 

spuriiim ; 2, Seduin album ; 3, Spinea Ontario.- J. 

Keeli a//.—Delphinium evidently, s}tecimen very poor.- 

F. Sibthorpia europa *- W. L. D. Astrantia 

major.--.S'. —I, Kpilohium angustifoliiim ; 2, Hypericum 

calycinum; 3, Krigeron speciosus.-.If. Orange Ball- 

tree (Buddleia globosa). Propagated from cuttings of the 
ripened wood put in under handlights in September and 

protected during the winter.- N. L. -1, Achillea Eupa* 

tor him ; 2, Spinea ariadolia.- II. T. 1, Justicia camea ; 

2, Crinum Moorei. Flame. 1, Echeveria seounda 
giauca ; 2, Allainanda Hendersoni; 3, Begonia Ingromu 

— H. .V. .S'.—The Searlet.-I»erried Elder (Sambucus raee- 

ntosus).-//. 1, ttedum Telephium ; 2, Sedum Rhodiola ; 

3, t’rassula eoeeinea, not hardy. -Delta. — 1, An them is 
tinctoria var. ; 2, Sedum sp. : 3, Delphinium forntosum. 

.If. /V-Oanotbus azureus.— IP. -Veronica spicata, 

- II. N.— CoronilUi varia.-/.—1, Echeveria secumfck 

giauca; 2. Kunkia ovata ; 3, Gaillardia var.- A -—We 

cannot undertake to name florist flowers.-- -B,— Lonl- 
cera aureo-reticulata.— G. M. Double-flowered Pome¬ 
granate (Punica granatum fl.-pl.).-//. Vinall. —1, 

Cryptomeria elegans ; 2, Crataegus tanaeetifolia.- Erin. 

— Flower of the Suorzonera.- It. 0.— 1, Origanum 

Tourneforti • 2, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.- Barnabas .— 

Potent ilia Hopwoodlana; 2, Aster sp. ; 3, Campanula 

lactitlora ; 4, Funkia ovata- J. L. C. - 1, Vercnioa 

Traversi, easily raised front cuttings ; 2, Speciipeu insuffi¬ 
cient. Lady Bertram. - 1, ErTgeron speolosus; 1 a, 
Weeping form of the mountain Elm ; 2, If a Poplar, then 
the plant you speak of is no doubt the white Poplar. 
Please send a leaf and we cun let ter help you ; 3, We sup¬ 
pose you mean the turfing Daisy—Pvrethrum Tchiehat* 
chewi ; 4, Any Rose nurseryman' could supply you with 
the forms of Rosa Wichuraiana referred to.— —J. Moyne. 

1, Helenipedium grande; 2, Pentstenion barbatus.- 

Deep.— Yeratrum nigrum.- Mr. Maopherson.— 1, Spinea 

rimaria; 2, Spinea fllipendula fl.-pl. ; 3, Golden Pnvet; 

4, Li gust rum japonicum lucidum ; 6, Genista tinctoria; 

6, Linum perenne.- P. H,— 1, .Specimen insufficient; 8, 

Oentaurea taonUua, 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS CRACKING. 

Now that the early Melons are on the point 
of ripening, it behoves those in charge to be 
very careful that the fruits do not split, for 
this cau be prevented in many cases. Nothing 
is more disappointing to the exhibitor of 
fruit than to have his finest Melons ruined 
for show by splitting, and even fo» dessert 
their appearance is spoiled, though in some 
few cases the flavour may not be hurt much. 
Splitting is caused in some cases no doubt by 
drying off too quickly, and then when it is 
apparent that the crop is not going to finish 
properly without moisture, giving soakings of 
water to the roots. Growers of experience 
will not often make this mistake, however, 
and in their case it is usually anxiety as to 
the flavour of the fruit that makes them keep 
rather a drier and more airy atmosphere than 
the skin of the fruit, full to repletion with 
moisture, can stand, and the passing of the 
fluid from the interior of the fruit to the dry 
atmosphere cannot go on rapidly enough 
through the natural pores of the skin, the 
latter giving way in consequence. A current 
of dry air rushing immediately over the tense 
skin of a fully developed Melon causes this to 
give way at the weakest place—usually the 
point of the fruit—and some of the tender¬ 
skinned, richly flavoured large kinds are far 
more apt to go than are smaller and inferior 
fruits. 

As a general rule it is quite safe when the 
fruit has well finished setting to slightly re¬ 
duce the moisture supply both at the roots 
and in the atmosphere, but the two should 
go hand in 'hand, so to speak. It is wrong 
to maintain a very dry atmosphere and keep 
the roots extra moist to prevent flagging of 
the foliage. It is equally wrong to keep the 
moisture going in the atmosphere and dry 
the roots or to suddenly change the treatment 
in any way ; but when the plants are not going 
to be kept on for a second crop, reduce the 
moisture by degrees both in the atmosphere 
and at the roots as soon os colouring com¬ 
mences, so that by the time the fruit is fit to 
cut the roots are kept almost dry, yet the 
foliage has been retained in fair condition up 
to the last. It is quite possible to do this, 
and there is no comparison in the quality of 
the fruits that ripen under these conditions 
and those of others where the sudden drying 
off leads to the collapse of both foliage and 
roots, and the fruits get no sustenance for the 
last week or more before they are cut.. This 
latter is worse than splitting of the fruit by 
superabundant moisture, for a split fruit of 
fair quality is better than a whole one that is 
dry and flavourless. 


Remarks on the Strawberry crop.— With 
me these have not been-sQ good as was an¬ 
ticipated earlier in thfe season, tkej IwcF or 
three thunderstorms ekpetfeirced, JuiilV-sue- 
ceeded by several dull days, being answerable 


for this. The earliest berries to ripen rotted 
wholesale, especially among Royal Sovereign, 
whose thick canopy of foliage hindered the 
sun from reaching the fruit, and during a 
showery season this variety is certainly not a 
profitable one to grow. It would pay one to 
cut away part of the foliage, or put in three 
or four sticks, and tie up the low ermost leaves 
so that the light and sun may reach the fruit. 
I gathered more fruit off Leader and President 
than I did off Royal Sovereign, especially the 
former, whose leafage is erect and not one 
quarter that of the latter, thus every fruit 
ripened satisfactorily. Thin experience almost 
tempts one not to manure so heavily for Royal 
Sovereign as for other varieties. The Laxton 
is not very remunerative on my soil, and the 
same may be said of Waterloo and Trafalgar, 
but Givon’s Late Prolific and Filbert Pine 
are two varieties well worth growing. The 
last carries enormous crops, and is useful 
for preserving. J. Mayne, Bicton, Devon. 


FRUIT-TREES GROWN IN POTS. 

In gardens having a limited extent of glass 
the advantage of growing fruit-trees in pots is 
that the trees once the crop is matured may 
be placed outdoors, and the structure devoted 
to something else. It is even possible by 
adopting a system of retarding early in the 
year, to accommodate two crops of Peaches 
and Nectarines during the season. It may be 
more easily accomplished by choosing early 
sorts for the first crop and late ones for the 
next, a system that may be made to lend itself 
to the advantage of the garden very mate¬ 
rially. Messrs. Rivers and Son, of Sawbridge- 
worth, have given many object lessons in the 
rowth of pot-grown trees at the several exhi- 
itions of the Royal Horticultural Society, so 
also has Mr. James Hudson, who is so suc¬ 
cessful with fruit-trees in pots at Gunners- 
bury. Mr. E. Camp, gardener to Mr. S. Heil- 
but, Maidenhead, staged a very finely-grown 
lot of Peaches, Nectarines, and Cherries at 
the Holland House exhibition, the Cherries in 
particular being very fine in size, colour, and 
finish, showing clearly how adaptable these 
fruits are to pot culture. There is no doubt 
that the growth of fruit-trees in pots demands 
close attention to watering, and imposes a 
correspondingly heavy tax on labour, but the 
gain of two crops in the course of a year may 
be claimed as some compensation for the 
labour involved. The growth of trees in pots 
restricts them in their growth, and pre¬ 
disposes them to fruit bearing. With houses 
of suitable height and width, however, quite 
large specimens may he grown in pots or tubs. 
I have recollections of trees that annually 
bore many dozens of really high-class fruit— 
Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots, etc.—and in every case the crop 
under the hand of a good grower reached a 
high state of perfection. Careful attention to 
watering, feeding, and airing are points that 
must not he overlooked, even for one day 
during the growing season, or the work of a 


season is soon lost. With the roots limited to 
so small a space it is most essential that 
regular feeding be given, in order to maintain 
normal vigour in leaf, and at the same time 
promote fruit development to the fullest de¬ 
gree. I have already said that gardens not 
sufficiently equipped with glass structures may 
by pot culture adopt a combination of plant 
and tree growth such as would be impossible 
under ordinary circumstances. With the re¬ 
moval of the trees to the open air the house 
then can be fitted up with stages, on which 
Chrysanthemums, Zonal Pelargoniums, Sal¬ 
vias, and many other kindred plants may be 
grown for the winter, and if very early fruits 
are not required the space is still available 
until spring. , West Wilts. 


GOOD CHERRIES. 

Although varieties of the Cherry are not 
so numerous as is the case with the Apple 
and Pear, yet there are a good number in 
cultivation, many of which have been super¬ 
seded for some years past by introductions of 
greater merit, while others still maintain 
their reputation for high quality, and are as 
largely grown as ever, both for market sup- 
.ply and private consumption. Good culti¬ 
vation plays equally as important a part in 
bringing out all the good points of a Cherry 
as in the case of the Peach, for instance, for 
no matter how superior the variety may be, 
all its inherent good qualities cannot be de¬ 
veloped unless cultural details have strict 
attention. Another potent factor in connec¬ 
tion with Cherry culture is the possession of 
good walls or fences on which to train the 
trees, for wall-grown fruit is infinitely 
superior to that grown out in the open. The 
advantages of a wall or fence are many, inas¬ 
much as the trees, when in bloom, ex¬ 
perience more shelter from frost and cold 
winds than trees in the open ; consequently, 
they but seldom miss cropping. The extra 
warmth, too, which wall-trees experience is 
the means of the fruit attaining to a larger 
size than they do in the open garden, and as 
the trees can be easily and securely netted 
against bird attacks, the Cherries can hang as 
long as desired, or need not be gathered until 
thoroughly mature. The great drawback to 
Cherry-growing in the open is the fact that 
the fruits have to be gathered before they are 
thoroughly ripe, otherwise birds quickly 
appropriate them, and, even when the nature 
of the trees allows of their being netted, the 
quality of the produce cannot approach that 
of fruit grown on a wall. If very early 
Cherries are desired, one or more trees 
should be accorded a position on a wall 
facing full south, while successional crops 
may be had from walls having south-east, 
south-west, and westerly aspects, and. if very 
late fruits are required, such as May Duke, 
Early Rivers, and other early kinds may be 
grown on a northern iaspeOT. 

Var|etics suitable for growing on a south 
wall for tlie earliest supply are Early Rivers, 
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a fine large black Cherry of the highest 
quality when fully ripened, a most abundant 
cropper, and one that hangs well after it is 
ripe. Belle d’Orleans is a medium sized 
fruit, yellowish where shaded, but reddish- 
pink where exposed, and having richly 


Cherry Black Heart 


flavoured, tender flesh. It i9 a good bearer. 
Knight’s Early Black much resembles Early 
Rivers, but is not quite so dark-coloured. It 
is a richly-flavoured variety and a great 
bearer, and forms a good succession to the 
first-named on the list. Early Lyons, or 
Bigarreau Jaboulay, is a large-fruited sort, 
having an amber skin, mottled with deep red 
on the sunny side, and the longer the fruits 
hang the more deeply coloured do they be¬ 
come. It is a good bearer and forms a good 
companion to the very earliest sorts. The 
next to be named is the popular May Duke, 
which is so well known that, beyond saying 
it is one of the most reliable and valuable 
Cherries we have for the garden, further 
description is unnecessary. When fully 
ripe, or just on the point of shrivelling, 
it is a perfect sweetmeat. All of the fore¬ 
going ripen their fruit about the latter end 
of May or early in June on a south wall, 
according to locality and season, and are 
closely followed by May Duke. Frogmore 
Early Bigarreau, a variety lately figured and 
described in the pages of this journal, comes 
into U9e early in June on a south wall. This 
is an abundant cropper, and should be in all 
collections. Elton, another remarkably fine 
amber and rose-coloured fruit of splendid 
flavour when fully ripened, will hang a long 
time if desired, and bears well. Governor 
Wood is a rather paler coloured fruit than the 
preceding, and almost, if not quite, as large. 
Jt is particularly richly flavoured where 
allowed to hang till oil the point of shrivel¬ 
ling. Downton is somewhat similar to the 
last-named, and is a deliciously sweet- 
flavoured fruit. The next to be named are 
what may be termed mid season varieties, 
ripening during July and early August. Of 
these Archduke is a large reddish fruit, which 
should be gathered before it is cpiite ripe, 
otherwise it is slightly acid. When fully 
ripe it is then delicious. Royal Duke is some¬ 
what similar, but later, and more richly 
flavoured. Black Eagle is, as its name de¬ 
notes, a deep black fruit, large in size, and 
richly flavoured, and will succeed Archduke, 
if grown on the same position. Bigar¬ 
reau Napoleon is a well known Cherry, and 
one that attains the largest size, and is also 
an abundant cropper. The fruits are yellow, 
flushed or streaked with red, flesh crisp and 
exceedingly sweet and richly flavoured, and 
will hang on the tree for a considerable time 
if required: Black Circassian equals the last- 
named in size, with a deep black shining 
skin. To bring out all its good qualities the 
fruit must be allowt^r"Th hang Jmjl<?_^tinie 
after itDbecfojUCs :col4prejl( t J^ lewO Ji^very 
highly flavoured. Tli0“rasr twq^re what 
mav be termed late sorts. For a very late 


variety there is Royal Duke, which is a heavy 
cropper. The fruits are deep red in colour, 
and when thoroughly mature are richly 
flavoured. The old Black Heart (here 
figured) is a fine variety, one of the earliest, 
and does well as an orchard tree. To the 
foregoing varieties may be added Guigue 
d’Annonay, a blhck-skinned, richly flavoured 
first early variety, which bears heavily; 
Geant de Hedelfingen, a large reddish-black 
fruit, coming into use about the same time as 
Bigarreau Napoleon ; and the Noble, which 
bears crimson-blackish fruits of large size 
and excellent flavour. This is a heavy crop¬ 
per and a late variety. A. W. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Grapes not setting. — Kindly inform me, 
throuuli your valuable paper, what is the cause of 
this Vine—Muscat of Alexandria, of which I enclose 
a bunch—not setting properly, though it received 
the same attention ns nine others in the same house 
with a good crop on? The Vinery border was re¬ 
newed three years ago, and the Vines replanted. 
This Vine is growing well, but the leaves also seem 
affected. It seems about ten years old —J. M. 

[The only reason we can assign for the non- 
setting of your Grapes is that whatever 
method you employed to effect fertilisation 
with failed in this particular instance. Mus¬ 
cats, as you are no doubt aware, are very 
capricious iii setting, some bunches setting 
nearly every berry, while others are just as 
faulty. Perhaps you employed the pollen 
from the flowers of this particular Vine to 
set the berries with, and it may be that it 
was lacking in potency, and therefore failed 
to accomplish the end in view'. Wherever 
possible, it is always wise to set Muscats with 
foreign pollen, such as that from Black Ham¬ 
burgh, Black Alicante, or some other free- 
setting variety; and if this is done, and the 
Vines arc in good health, a free set usually 
results. We should therefore advise you to 
adopt this course another season, in case this 
Vine should disappoint you again, and if 
there should not be rods of any other variety 


hair brush gently down the sides of the 
bunches a good deal of pollen will fall into it, 
and that collected on the brush can also be 
shaken off into the box afterwards. If kept 
in a dry cupboard, the pollen will retain its 
potency for weeks. The leaves have been 
scalded or burnt, through the sun striking 
the glass while there were drops of condensed 
moisture still adhering to it. These would 
act as lenses, and so burn the leaves, in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as yours have been. 
Leaving a chink of air on all night will often 
avert this trouble, but in obstinate cases it 
becomes necessary to lightly shade the glass 
with a little milk and flour. If made thin, 
this can be syringed on to the glass, taking 
care, however, to apply it sideways or from 
the back of the house, otherwise it may find 
its way under the laps of the glass and dis¬ 
figure the fruit and leaves.] 

Planting Strawberries on light soil 1 

wish to lay down a Strawlurry-bed this autumn, the 
soil of which is a fairly light, sandy one, overlying 
broken sandstone rook. Farmyard manure not being 
available, 1 wish to substitute some artificial, but 
am in doubt as to a proper mixture for the purpose. 
I should be glad of a reply in your paper.—W. W. 

[Your soil should be a suitable one for thiH 
fruit, we having seen excellent crops on a 
similar soil with little or no farmyard 
manure. Soot is a capital manure for Straw¬ 
berries, and may be spread one quarter of an 
inch thick over the entire plot before dig¬ 
ging, which should be done to a depth of 
12 inches or 15 inches ; then a like quantity 
should be spread over the newly-dug ground 
and be forked in. As your soil is of a sandy 
nature, tread along the line where the plants 
arc to go before planting, also tread them 
well in when setting out the plants, as Straw ¬ 
berries require a firm rooting medium. The 
sooner they are planted the better, and, 
should the weather be hot and dry, keep 
them w T ell watered until established, plying 
the flat hoe between to keep down seedling 
weeds and removing any strings emanat ng 
from the plants. The plants may be set out 


Cherry Governor Wood in a pot. 


in flower in the same or another vinery at the \ 
time to collect pollen from, you should save 
a good quantity from the Vine when in flower 
in an earlier house. This you can easily do , 
by holding a cardboard box beneath some of i 
the bunches, and then by passing a camel 


2 feet apart each way, or 1 foot apart in tlio» 
row, the latter to be 2 feet apart, chopping 
out every other plant, after the first year’s 
fruit has been gatlieVeo. Royal Sovereign, a 
univtfTsttip fsuvBuritif ,| THqnuircsViinTre space on 
account" of its robust foiiffge,^ feet 6 inches 
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being none too much. If soot is not to be 
had. most nurserymen, also horticultural 
sundriesmen, supply artificial manures, with 
instructions as to what quantity to apply per 
square yard, these being specially prepared 
for fruit culture.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WINTER SWEET (TOXICOPHDEA 
SPECTABILIS). 

This handsome Cape plant bears, as will be 
seen by our illustration, compact clusters of 
white blossoms, which, in the case of well- 
grown plants, arc produced freely. As a 
winter and spring flowering greenhouse plant 
it well deserves attention, its blossoms, which 
are sweet-scented, being produced in succes¬ 
sion for many weeks at a time when really 
good white flowers are scarce. Years ago it 
us?d to be grown in a few establishments, but 
became somehow 7 lost to cultivation. In 
habit of growth and general appearance it 
b°ars some resemblance to a Posoqueria. 
The soil best suited to its growth is a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf 
mould, to which a little sharp sand should 
be added. It may be easily increased cither 
by means of seeds or cuttings. Seedling 
plants, however, arc never satisfactory, on 
account of the rampant habit which they 
assume previous to flowering. Healthy cut¬ 
tings of half ripened wood taken off in 
autumn and inserted in sharp sandy soil 
under a bell-glass, will, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, make bushy flowering plants the 
following spring. 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 

I WOULD strongly advise a correspondent 
who, in a recent issue of this paper, com¬ 
plains that his plants have failed, to procure 
fresh stock. In my experience, when once 
this Carnation has been attacked by rust or 
disease in any shape or form, no amount of 
good culture will free the jlant from it. 
When the old Malmaison was almost un¬ 
known in this country, I made its acquaint¬ 
ance in France, and ventured to predict great 
popularity for it in this country. This popu 
larity was a long time coming, but when it 
did come, there was a difficulty in meeting 
the demand, and those market growers who 
happened to hold stocks, found themselves in 
a fortunate position. There was no difficulty 
i.i getting twelve shillings to eighteen shil¬ 
lings per dozen for the earliest blooms. It 
happened that a neighbour of mine was one 
of the very few that had taken up the culture 
of this Carnation. He grew it remarkably 
well in six-inch pots, the blooms being very 
large and fine in form. The first time ho 
exhibited them at our local flower show they 
created a sensation. This man gave me a 
couple of plants, and from them I raised in 
the course of time some hundreds of strong 
young plants, which rendered me good ser¬ 
vice. For some years I had no trouble with 
this Carnation, as it grew as freely ns the 
common white Pink. I could grow big speci¬ 
mens in eight-inch pots, with from twenty to 
thirty good blooms, the foliage being of that 
rich, deep green that indicates perfect health. 
Gradually a change took place. The leaves 
just before blooming time took on a yellow 
tinge, and the flowers were lacking in quality. 
This deterioration ' was caused by that 
dreaded disease which has been named rust, 
and which in some places has rendered Car¬ 
nation culture almost impossible. So far as 
I am aware, no remedy has been found for it, 
the best way being to burn the stock, and 
6tart again with plants from a grower who 
can supply them in a perfectly clean, healthy 
condition. Growers living in the South of 
England should, if possible, get their plants 
from the northern or eastern counties. Cul¬ 
tural errors will bring on disease. An un¬ 
healthy plant is more open to attack than one 
which has an abundance of roots in a free, 
active condition. Th/grfeatahinff.islo-^pake 
a good btart, with str^igj (j^i-rolkM layers. 
As soon as the flowers fade, preparations 


should be made for layering, for I believe 
that a good many failures are caused by put¬ 
ting off this work until the summer is so far 
advanced that the young plants cannot be¬ 
come well established before the winter sets 
in. Some growers simply lay the plants on 
their sides, keeping them in the pots, but I 
find that the production of roots is much 
facilitated if they are turned out of the pots 
so that the roots come into contact w ith fresh 
soil. Growers for profit will find it best to adopt 
this method, for not only are roots more 
freely made, but the young plants gain won¬ 
derfully in strength. Plants that have been 
subjected to artificial warmth, and that have 
bloomed freely, are pretty well sure to look 
a bit weary, the foliage frequently taking on 
a yellow tinge. Examination will show that 
the roots have come into a torpid condition, 
and unless their activity is restored, the 
layers will be wanting in strength. This kind 
of thing often repeated results in the perma¬ 
nent weakening of the stock, which renders 
the plants more liable to the attacks of those 
diseases which Carnations are subject to. 
Ground that has been roughly dug and well 
sweetened should be chosen for layering. 
Take out a trench deep enough to hold the 
balls of earth, taking care that they are 


moist, and lay them in so that the grow ths 
rest on the surface. If the weather is hot 
and the soil dry, give them a watering in 
which will secure them against drought until 
roots are made. The layers should be pegged 
down into some light, free compost. The re¬ 
fuse of the potting bench is capital material 
and should be watered daily in hot weather. 
If treated in this way, roots will commence to 
form in about three weeks, the foliage will 
take on a deeper tint, and the younger leaves 
will extend a little. When the roots are 
about an inch long, the layers may be put 
into inch pots, using a nice free compost, 
consisting of two parts loam, one part leaf- 
soil, with a dash of silver-sand. 

They may bo stood in a shady position 
until the roots begin to travel in the soil, but 
it is better to put them in a frame, so that 
they may be kept rather close and shaded 
from hot sun until they are well established. 
They must be carefully watered, for if the 
soil comes into a semi-sour condition their 
future well-being will bo seriously affected. 
Everything depends upon a good start being 
made. If the plants are perfectly healthy 
and vigorous in the initial stages of grow'th, 
the task of the grower will be easy enough 
later on. Carnations are, I think, more sus¬ 
ceptible to a check than any other hardy 


thing grown in pots. If layering be done at 
the earliest possible date, and the young 
plants attauded to ns above-mentioned, the 
young plants should have the pots fairly filled 
with white, healthy fibres by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. There is no need to be in a hurry to 
house them. If tho pots are well drained 
and tho soil free, they will enjoy the autumn 
rains, and I have always thought that a touch 
of frost does no harm, but, on the contrary, 
it seems to-harden the foliage and bring the 
plants into the state of complete rest which 
in the case of hardy flowers generally is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for their well-being. During 
the winter there must be no semblance of 
coddling; the treatment must bo that given 
to greenhouse plants generally, and which 
consists in giving enough artificial warmth 
tD guard them against the effects of frost and 
damp. Very little w’ater will be needed. 
The soil must be allowed to become dry be¬ 
tween each watering, and only enough water 
should be given to make the soil fairly moist. 
Treated in this way, root action will continuo 
through the winter, so that by March there 
will bo an abundance of active fibres ready 
to work into fresh compost. Early in March 
shift into six-inch pots, using a sweet com¬ 
post of loam, with about one-sixth of leaf- 
soil. with a sprinkling of bone- 
meal or some concentrated 
manure. Take care that the 
drainage is perfect, putting 
some rough material over the 
crocks. Use the soil in a fairly 
moist condition, pot firmly, but 
not hard. Do not water after 
potting, but allow the soil to 
become quite dry before doing 
so. If the weather is dull, no 
water may be wanted for a 
fortnight after potting, and 
the roots will have begun to 
work into the fresh compost. 
In the early stages of growth 
watering must be done care¬ 
fully, for if once the compost 
gets over-wet, it is almost im¬ 
possible to bring it into a 
sweet condition again. Bo 
sure and give plenty of air, 
avoiding cold draughts, and 
you will get a sturdy growth, 
with deep green foliage, free 
from the objectionable yellow 
tinge that marks some cultural 
errors. When the pots are well 
filled with roots, and the 
flower-stems are pushing up, 
more water will be needed, and 
care must be taken that the 
soil does not become quite dry 
in hot weather. In order to 
obtain very large blooms, only 
one bud must be allowed to 
remain on each stem. 

J. COIINHILL. 


DATURA. 

Thb Brugmansias of gardens arc now in¬ 
cluded in the genus Datura, but the gardener 
keeps the two distinct, the name of Dntura 
being applied only to the nnnunl forms. A 
species of wide geographical distribution is 
D. fastuosa, which is a common weed 
throughout most of the tropical regions of 
the globe. It varies considerably, and many 
of the names, such as atroviolacea plenissinin, 
atroccerulea, lilacina, etc., which occur in 
different seed catalogues, are but varieties of 
it. Perhaps the finest of all is that known 
as I). Cornucopaea, which, sent to this 
country from the United States of America, 
attracted a good deal of attention here in the 
summer of 1893, when it was given a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is a plant of robust habit, 
clothed with deep green leaves, and the main 
stem is of a shining purple hue. The flowers, 
which are of a hose-in-hose character, are 
trumpet shaped, 8 inches to 9 inches long, 
and 5 inches, or thereabouts, across the ex¬ 
panded mouth. In colour they are of a 
pleasing shade of French white, heavily- 
tinged with purple onf the outside. They are 
very fragrant. Tlijese Daturas are of very 
simple-culturev The seed should be sowui in 



Winter Sweet (Toxicophl»a spectabilis). From a photograph in 
Mr. B. Poe’s garden at Cheshunt. 
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a gentle heat in spring, and the plants grown 
on freely afterwards. By the end of May 
they can be planted out permanently in some 
well-manured ground, or they may be grown 
in pots. For this purpose good rich soil 
should be used, and as the pots get full of 
roots liberal doses of liquid-manure are 
helpful. X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM?. 

SEASONABLE OPERATIONS. 

The flower-buds will now be giving growers 
some anxiety. The tendency always has been 
to refrain from retaining the buds during the 
early days of August, but in almost every 
instance it would be most unwise to remove 
those that are 'developing now, with the ob¬ 
ject of sending on the succeeding growths 
and retaining buds on these latter. In the 
case of some of the semi-early or mid-October 
flowering kinds, however, there is just suf¬ 
ficient time left to send on the growths for 
the subsequent buds to develop, with the pro¬ 
mise of satisfactory results. Generally 
speaking, the grower must be content to do 
the best lie can with his plants as they pro¬ 
duce their buds from this time onward. Of 
course, the early days of August will suit the 
purposes of the late-flow'ering varieties ad¬ 
mirably. so that any buds of these sorts that 
are now developing may be retained in the 
usual manner— i.c., by removing all the 
growths that surround the crown-buds, thus 
leaving the bud absolutely alone at the apex 
of the shoot. It would not do to remove all 
the growths at one time, as the flow of sap 
diverted into the bud so suddenly could 
hardly be regarded as a wise system of cul¬ 
ture. Therefore, remove one growth each 
day, that some little time may elapse before 
the bud may be described as actually re¬ 
tained. 

The succeeding weeks will see the buds de¬ 
veloping thick and fast, and the grower 
should carefully attend to his plants. The 
large blooms that we are accustomed to see 
at the November shows can only be developed 
from buds that are retained from the middle 
of August to the end of the third week, so 
that buds produced from nbout the 15th to 
121st of August may be said to possess con¬ 
siderable promise, and, if properly nurtured 
and shaded in the early days from the bright 
sunshine, will prove satisfactory. 

While this period is regarded as an ideal 
one in which to retain buds, it must not be 
forgotten that quite a large number of the 
best blooms are secured from buds that are 
retained during the last week in August. In¬ 
variably buds that are retained during this 
latter period develop very kindly, and when 
the flowering season comes round it wHl be 
noticed their form is all that one could de¬ 
sire. and the colour far better than that re¬ 
sulting from buds retained earlier in this 
month. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
grower must use considerable discretion in 
retaining his buds. While we lay down cer¬ 
tain hard and fast rules regarding what must 
be done, much must be left to the discrimi¬ 
nation of the grower himself. The rule 
which we have here laid down for his guidance 
should assist him in forming a conclusion 
what is best to do in the interests of his 
plants. 

The most important item of culture at this 
time is that of syringing the plants in the 
late afternoon or early evening. During 
spells of very hot weather, and drought, in 
some instances, there is a tendency on the 
part of the plants to ripen their wood too 
quickly, and. as a consequence, the growths 
fail to develop the buds so kindly and so 
easily as the grower would naturally desire. 
By syringing the plants during the period 
mentioned a cooler and moister condition of 
the plants is made to prevail, by which means 
growth is promoted and buds develop better, 
as a consequence. Insect pests are also by 
this means kept down, so that in every respect 
it must be regarded as a very important item 
of culture at the present time. Side growths 
should be kept rubbecL-oijt. Unless this is 
given immediate att ention \ these y lateral 
growths 'will quickly of 

large size, making the removal Sf^them a 


somewhat difficult matter, and one that is 
likely to damage the plants. Rub them out, 
therefore, in their infancy, as the shoots at 
that time are very brittle and snap out very 
readily. Keep a sharp look out for earwigs 
and other insect pests. Earwigs are parti¬ 
cularly troublesome just now. The tender 
shoots are, in many instances, about to de¬ 
velop their buds, and these are keenly sought 
after by the earwig after dark. For this rea¬ 
son traps should be set for them. Flower 
pots placed over the stakes in an inverted 
position, with a little hay or paper inside, 
are well-known traps for these pests; match¬ 
boxes, bean-stalks, in fact, any known con¬ 
trivance for catching earwigs, should be 
used to keep them under. The traps should 
be inspected every morning, and the contents 
shaken into a vessel of boiling water. Quite 
a large number may be caught in this way. 
The “jumper” is another insect that at this 
time docs incalculable harm in a little while.* 
As far as wo have been able to observe, this 
little insect pierces the soft stem just below 
the point of the shoot, causing it to heel over 
and rendering it useless for the purpose of 
producing buds. This is very annoying after 
so many months of hard work and ceaseless 
attention to one’s plants, but the ravages of 
this pest may be reduced to a minimum by 
making it a rule on each occasion of passing 
down the rows of plants to lightly pass the 
hand over the points of the shoots, which will 
disturb the depredators, and if they arc seen 
and followed immediately after {hey have 
taken their jump they may be caught with the 
greatest ease. .Slightly tapping the wires to 
W'hich the stakes arc tied has also the effect 
of disturbing the jumper. Keep the surface 
soil in the pots free from weeds. Watering 
requires very careful attention. On every 
occasion of watering, thoroughly saturate tin* 
ball of soil by giving it tw r o or three applica¬ 
tions of water in succession. All plants that 
have well filled their pots with roots may be 
given weak doses of liquid-manure, first of 
all usin^ soot water made by soaking a bag 
of soot in a large vessel of water. 

• E. G. 


FEEDING THE PLANTS. 

No hard-and fast rule can be laid dow*n as to 
when the plants are to receive their first 
application of liquid-manure, so much de¬ 
pending upon the condition of each indi¬ 
vidual plant. It has been the custom for 
years to recommend that the plants should be 
fed with manure-water when the buds are 
formed, but it is not always safe to leave it 
until so late in the season before commen¬ 
cing this work. Feeding should begin when 
the plants have used up the chief constituents 
of the soil in the pots in which they were 
finally potted, and according to the time 
when this work was carried out, so the com¬ 
mencement of the application of liquid- 
manure must be determined. Naturally, 
those plants that were first potted up will, 
ere this, have well filled their pots with roots, 
and possibly be emitting roots from the hole 
in the bottom of the pot, in search of food of 
which they now stand in great need. After 
all, however rich the soil may be, the small 
quantity contained in the pots is not nearly 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of these vora¬ 
cious feeding plants. The simplest way to 
determine whether the plants are ready for 
an application of manure-water is to watch 
when the soil dries very quickly. This fact 
denotes that the roots have worked well 
through the soil, and quickly absorb any 
moisture that may be applied. We know of 
some cases in which growers turn out a plant, 
here and there, in the collection, to satisfy 
themselves whether the plants are well rooted 
or not, and in all cases where they are satis¬ 
fied that the roots have well worked round 
the ball of soil they commence forthwith to 
apply liquid-manure in weak doses, and often. 
On the other hand, any that have not well 
filled the pots with roois arc stood by them¬ 
selves, and are treated to clear water until 
they are better rooted. It is safe to assume, 
however, that all plants in which buds have 
been retained may have some liquid-manure, 
and for this reason no delay should, there 
fore, take place in applying this. The char¬ 
acter of the manure water may differ. To 


apply the same form of liquid-manure time 
after time, without any change whatsoever, 
is not considered wise, if the best interests 
of the plants be considered. The plants ap¬ 
preciate a change of diet, and for this reason 
preparations should be made to give effect to 
this system of culture. Animal manures 
should be procured in variety at this season, 
and their application is generally very safe. 
I prefer to commence with soot-water, which 
is made by soaking a bag of soot in a vessel 
of water. After allowing this to soak for 
twenty-four hours or more, water with this, 
always taking care not to apply it when it is 
too strong. Vary this from time to time with 
animal manures treated in like manner, 
using that from the stable or cow-shed, as 
opportunity offers. Sheep’s-manure is a very 
excellent plant food, if given in liquid form 
at this time, and is a very safe and much- 
appreciated article of diet in all cases where 
buds arc retained. Those who find it incon¬ 
venient to use animal-manures should take 
advantage of the many patent manures now 
offered. Peruvian and other guanos in variety 
are obtainable at a low* cost, these making a 
useful variation in the character of the plant 
food supplied. It is very necessary to im¬ 
press upon growers never to use these patent 
manures of greater strength than that laid 
down in the instructions issued with each of 
them. In the case of the guanos, half an 
ounce to a gallon of w T ater usually suffices, 
and we should hesitate to use this in a solu¬ 
tion of greater strength. 

Never water the plants with manure-water 
when the soil is quite dry. First go through 
the plants with clear w'ater. or possibly Borne 
very weak manure in solution, following this 
after the roots have had sufficient time to ab¬ 
sorb the moisture with an application of one 
of the manures herein specified. In this way 
the grower runs little risk of damaging his 
plants. As a rule, the space between the sur¬ 
face soil and the rim of the pot is not very 
d'ep, and it is utterly impossible to tho¬ 
roughly moisten the whole ball of soil by 
once filling the pot to the rim. For this 
reason apply manure-water two or three 
times in order to satisfactorily moisten the 
ball of soil. Water in the afternoon or early 
rveiling, although when the weather is very 
dry indeed it may be necessary to water 
several times each day. When the weather 
is so very dry, water early in the morning, 
and again in the early afternoon. Keep the 
surface soil free from weeds. A good syring¬ 
ing of the plants in the late afternoon or early 
in the evening is a great help in promoting 
satisfactory growth. On hot days it is speci¬ 
ally advantageous. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums. — I have some 
Chrysanthemums in 7-inch and 8 inch pots. They 
arc healthy, and the roots are coming through the 
drainage holes. Kindly let me know if I ought to 
give them liquid-manure? I gave some liquid- 
manure to some I had last year, and many of the 
buds opened very badly. Perhaps 1 gave it too 
soon? - A. M. S. 

[As your plants are so well rooted they 
will appreciate plant food in the form of 
liquid-manure forthwith. Observe the rule 
of “little and often” in the application of 
manure-water. Never let the manure he given 
in strong doses, and your plants will then 
run little risk of damage in this respect. 
Commence by giving soot-water three times 
a week and on each day in subsequent weeks. 
Soot-water is made by placing two pecks of 
soot in a bag and immersing this in forty 
gallons of water in a suitable receptacle. 
Let the bag of soot soak for fully twenty- 
four hours before using it, and frequently 
stir the bag in the vessel of water before 
applying the soot-water. Animal manures 
may be used in like manner, and should be 
applied alternately with soot-water. As a 
rule, from late August until the buds begin 
to open, this rule regarding the application of 
manure-water should be carefully observed. 
Guano may be used with advantage, but care 
in its application should be taken. Two 
pecks of guano placed in a bag and the latter 
immersed in sixty' gallons of water make an 
excellent stimulant fori Chrysanthemums, and 
may be used With advantage by those growers 
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1 gallon of hot water ; stir well to dissolve 
soap, then syringe when cool. Repeat this 
again every week until September. Another 
season, in order to prevent the mildew as 
much as possible, see that roots are not suf¬ 
fering from want of moisture, and commence 
syringing the plant before mildew is seen.] 
Roses for cool greenhouse - I should be 
obliged for ndviee as to the best Roses to grow 
against a wall in a cool greenhouse with south 
aspect? I am building a new house, chiefly for 
Roses, which 1 hope to grow in a border against the 
bat k wall. When should these be planted?— Anon. 

[If your house has a lofiy wall, the follow¬ 
ing varieties would succeed admirably: — 
Mine. Hector Leuilliot, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Bouquet d’Or, Billiard et Barre, Climbing 
Kaiserin Aug. Victoria, Francois 
Crousse, Win. Allen Richardson, 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Climbing 
Papa Gonticr, and Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht. Should, however, the wall 
be not more than 6 feet or 7 feet in 
height, the following would be most 
satisfactory, or you might alternate 
them with the first list if wall is high. 
The following list consists of sorts 
that would keep on flowering all sum¬ 
mer and autumn, whereas the true 
climbers blossom but sparsely a 
second time: Niplietos, Souvenir de 
Pierre Netting, Mam an Cochet, Anna 
Ollivicr, Lady Roberts, Mme. Hoste, 
Fraucisea Kruger, Pharisaer, Perle 
des Jardius, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Richmond. Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, and Mme. Antoine 
Mari. The present, and up till Sep¬ 
tember, is a good time to plant pot 
grown plants which we advise, and if 
you procure them in 8-inch pots they 
will repay you, although those in 
5-inch would cost less. Should the 
house not be ready until autumn, we 
should still advise the planting of pot 
plants in preference to those fjrom 
open ground, although these latter 
would do if pot plants are not pro¬ 
curable.] 

Bourbon Roses.— I find Souvenir de Mal¬ 
maison does better than nearly all the H.P. or 
II.T. bushes on own roots put in at the same 
time. Will you please give me the names of some 
other equally good Bourbon Roses, as I want a 
variety of colours, if there are such?—G. If. It. 

[There are no Roses that can claim 
equality with that grand old Rose 
Souvenir de Malmaison. It has been 
splendid with us this season, and will 
be again in the autumn. There is a 
good sport from Souv. de Malmaison 
of a creamy colour, known as Kron- 
prinzessin Victoria. Queen of Bed- 
dors is also a good crimson. Mine. 
Pierre Oger is delightful ; so also is 
Queen and Comtesse de Barbautanne. 
Zcphirin Drouhin, Gloire de Roso- 
manes, Mrs. Paul, Mme. Isaac 
Periere, Lorna Doone, Reinc Vic¬ 
toria, and Sir Joseph Paxton arc good 
sorts well worth growing.] 

Rose Mme. Alfred Corriere not 
blooming. I planted this Rose in the autumn 
of 1904 as a pillar Rose. Last year it made a tine 
shoot alKnit 8 feet long and a»>out. 1$ inches in 
diameter. I cut off about 2 feet in March. It has 
made plenty of side-shoots, 3 feet ami less in 
length, hut* has never shown a single bud ; it 

looks quite healthy.— G. II. R. 

I Wo think you will find that the Rose 
will bloom this autumn, for, as a rule, it 
is very free flowering. Do not prune 
much iu the spring ; in fact, we should only re¬ 
move just the tips of the shoots. Spread out 
the growths all you can, and at once. Slightly 
bending the shoots arch-like will also en¬ 
courage blooming.] 

Rose Niphetos in a greenhouse. I have a 
Niplietos lt« se up one side of my greenhouse (south 
aspect). I had a splendid crop of flowers in the 
spring, and after the crop was over my gardener 
. ul it back a little. It soon began to shoot, but the 
new growth was poor and covered with mildew, so 
we cut it back again. It is now covered with a 
g Iow th of a very poor kind, again mildewed. What 
treatment ought I to give it now? The greenhouse 
is never heated. The tree has been planted about 
three years, and this spring’s flowers were the best 
I have ever had, both as to size and number—about 
thirty-five blooms altogether. Ought I to syringe? 
Sulphur seems of no use, nor is sulphide of potas¬ 
sium. There is?‘aJlfchlt] IfiOflfP roof just above the 

SffiT't 1 


who find it inconvenient to store animal- 
inanures. Your buds failed last season most 
probably through being retained too early. 
Take the growths on to the terminal buds, 
and slightlv thin out the clusters of these 
buds.—W. V. T.] 


ORCHIDS. 

BRASSO CATTLEYA STRIATA. 

The annexed figure represents a pretty 
hybrid between Brassavola fragraus x 
Catlleya Mossiie. The rather narrow sepals 
and petals are pale rose-tinted, and the large 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Rose Deschamps (Syn., Longworth Rambler).- 
I put in one of these last November. It has pale 
blush-pink flowers. Is this right? Paul’s eatalogue 
says carmine flowers, and I expected that colour. 
Has the florist sent me another Rose, not Des¬ 
champs? Should it not also flower continuously? 
The Rose referred to had a lot of flowers about a 
month since, but does not. show any buds now, 
though growing well.—8. H. R. 

[This should have carmine-coloured 
flowers, and the blush-pink Rose sent for 
Deschamps is an error. It is one of the best 
Roses of its colour for continuous flowering, 
and should be in every garden. It is known 


Brasso-Cattl eya striata. From a photograph in Sir Tree or Lawrence’s garden at Burford Lodge, Dorking 


lip lias stripes of rose colour diverting from 
the centre to the margin. The flowers are 
sweet-scented, especially at night and in the 
early morning. The plant most resembles 
B. fragrans, particularly in the channelled 
terete leaves and pseudo-bulbs. This hybrid 
was first shown by Messrs. Charlesworth, of 
Bradford, at the Temple show, in 1903, when 
an award of merit was deservedly given to it. 
Its cultural requirements are precisely the 
same as are generally advocated for Cattleyas 
and Laelias. 


Growing the Bee Orchis I should be greatly 
indebted to you if you would kindly publish in your 
correspondence page how *6 ifroxv the Bee Jrchis? 1 
gathered several plants 1\lisfhiving/Jj Jljortland 
(Weymouth), arid am fatn»iJimj©irs fqptiUMwdully 
cultivate them at my own home.-ALrHtJ 


as Longworth Rambler, but the other name 
was given first, so, therefore, should take 
priority.] 

Mildew on Rose The enclosed I have taken 
from my Aimee Vibert Rose-tree, fastened to wall of 
house facing the west. Last season (the first) 1 
bad many trusses of bloom, tint this year only one. 
The tree grows very fast. Kindly inform me the 
disease, antidote, an I prevention in future? It. R. 

[The whitish substance upon the shoots is 
mildew, and rather a bad sample. The 
variety Aimee Vibert does not habitually take 
this fungus so badly, and we can only sup¬ 
pose the plant has become very dry at the 
root. Give the plant a good watering, then 
cover the soil with 2 inches of well-rotted 
manure. Cut off the worst portions that are 
mildewed so badly, then syringe the whole 
plant with Calvert’s carbolic soap solution. 
It is made by putting 2 oz. of the soap into 
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raised when I want to manure the roots. I shall 
he grateful for hints oil the year's culture from now— 
when to syringe, when to manure, etc ?-Itzzled. 

[It was rather a mistake to cut back the 
growths after flowering, as by so doing a 
check is given to the roots, which probably 
caused the mildew. We should advise you 
to syringe the plant ^ith Calvert’s carbolic 
soap, 2 oz. to 1 gallon of soft water, and 
applied when cool. Do this about one* a 
week, and you will soon cure the mildew. 
If the plant has been neglected at the root, 
so that either too much or too little water 
has been given, this would also have an ill 
effect upon the growth. Often after bearing 
a heavy crop of blooms Rose plants require 
some liquid-manure, and it may be so in your 
case. Syringe the growths night and morn¬ 
ing, and close down the ventilators at night. 
Try and maintain a moist, warm atmosphere 
during August, then gradually harden off 
growth. Spread out the shoots as much as 
is practicable. We think this treatment will 
soon enable the plant to recover. Give plenty 
of air when hardening off, and, should you 
desire to bloom the plant again in the early 
spring, allow about three months from the 
time you start it into growth until the blos¬ 
soming. This plant will not need much 
pruning, if any. Best allow it to grow al¬ 
most as it likes, unless it gets out of bounds, 
and you need to curtail the growth. The 
spreading out will be all that the Rose re¬ 
quires,, as far as its growths are concerned. 
A dressing of farmyard-manure should be 
forked into the border during the winter, 
soon after you have started the plant, and it 
would be necessary to give the roots a good 
soaking with water as soon as new growths 
appear prominent.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TABLE DECORATIONS. 

The following interesting paper was read by 
Mr. E. H. Hale before the Monmouth Horti¬ 
cultural Soicety, U.S.A.: — 

The decoration of a dinner table is an art 
that appeals to everyone interested in gar¬ 
dening. Hard-and-fast rules cannot be 
laid down for each floral or other decora¬ 
tion, as all depends on the material you have 
to work with, the size of table to be de¬ 
corated, the likes and dislikes of the people 
you wish to please. The flower vases or re¬ 
ceptacles for flowers vary very much in style, 
form, and size—in fact, almost to an endless 
extent. Some are very ornamental as well 
as useful, and are pictures in themselves 
even when empty. As a rule, the more orna¬ 
mental the form and decoration of the vase the 
less suitable is it for tasteful arrangement of 
flowers. Of course, there are many beauti¬ 
fully shaped vases that will show off any 
floral arrangement that is put in them. But, 
generally, when flowers are arranged in them, 
much of the design and beautv are concealed. 
Sometimes vases of special design or colour 
are used for special purposes, which, of 
course, must conform to the size of other ob¬ 
jects to be used on the same table. There 
are very many beautiful forms of vases suit¬ 
able for the dinner table. Flowers generally 
look better when arranged in glass than in 
vases made of other material. Multiplex, 
convertible, or any other table vases may be 
used. When convertible vases are used, the 
flowers are to be arranged in tiers—in other 
words, one lot above the other. The flowers 
should be sorted according to size, the largest 
flow'ers to be used at the base in lowest re¬ 
ceptacle. Medium-sized flowers in the centre, 
and smallest and lightest flowers should be 
arranged in the highest or top receptacle. 
A few medium-sized flowers amongst the 
lighter ones will give strength and quality to 
the apex, and a few of the lightest flowers 
should be mingled with the larger flowers, 
especially at the base, where the largest 
flowers are generally arranged. It greatly 
improves the general appearance, and gives 
the whole a light and graceful effect. 
Flowers should also be softed according to 
form and colour. SimtLa^ forms should be 
used together, as the/ group much better 
than flowers of mixed Xgrut? ^olojorii Wust 


be used that will harmonise or contrast well, 
using the darkest shades below and the 
light ones above. Sometimes shades of 
colour are allowed to be of more consequence 
than size of flower. Small flowers of a dark 
shade arranged in a bold mass at the base 
look well with larger and lighter shaded 
flowers arranged above them. Some kinds 
of flowers are beautiful in a daylight decora¬ 
tion, and the same flowers may be an utter 
failure under artificial light. Then, again, 
some flowers look very well by daylight, but 
much better by night under artificial light, 
and some others that are not over pleasing 
in daylight are simply grand under artificial 
light. Yellow flowers of any Bhade, for in¬ 
stance, are very effective by daylight. Under 
artificial light they are much paler. Some 
of the lighter varieties or shades appear 
white, or almost white. Flowers of bright 
hues, such as bright shades of pink, crimson, 
or red, always look well under any light. 
Light blue or mauve does not light up very- 
well, yet shades of purple are very effective. 
There are many foliage and flowering plants 
suitable for table decoration. Plants over 
15 inches should not, as a rule, be used. A 
point could be^ strained with a tall-stemmed 
Cocos Weddellfana or some of the Aralias, 
such as gracillima and elegantissima, or 
plants of that description when the foliage is 
graceful, and yet not so dense as to obstruct 
the view, small standard plants with a light 
and graceful head and a clear stem of 
20 inches from the table to the lower 
branches. Tall glass vases with a slender 
stem can, with discretion, be used in the 
same way. The slim stems of plants or vases 
can be improved by entwining with light and 
graceful Vines, such as Asparagus plumosus, 
etc., provided the view is not obscured be¬ 
tween 15 inches and 20 inches, so as to pre¬ 
vent the guests from seeing each other freely. 

The size of vases and plants must be 
governed by the size and form of table to 
be used. If the vases are too small, the 
decoration will appear small and lacking in 
character, etc., no matter how well the 
flowers are arranged ; then, again, if the vases 
or plants are too large, the result will be 
a dense and heavy effect. A very effective 
arrangement can be had bv trailing strings as 
Asparagus, Smilax, and other light Vines from 
the centre candelabrum and looping them 
to candlesticks, provided it is lightly done. 
The following plants are very useful for 
table work wheii of proper size : —Pandanus 
Veitchi and graminifolius, small, narrow, 
graceful leaved Dracaenas and Crotons, Cocos 
Weddelliana, etc. Such Ferns as Adiantum 
Farleyense and cuneatum, etc. Among the 
best flowering plants for the same purpose 
are Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, white and 
pink Primulas, and pans of Lily of the Valley, 
etc., etc. Sometimes silver plate is heavily 
displayed, while others use valuable and 
beautiful china in their table arrangements. 
In these cases small plants are more suitable 
than flowers in vases, and in order to offset 
the stiffness the cloth can be trailed with 
Asparagus or other green, with a few flowers 
carelessly scattered here and there, or long 
sprays of Clematis paniculata, Euphorbia 
jacquinioeflora, Bougainvillea glabra, or Tro- 
pseolums, etc., etc., can be used in place of 
greens. The plants should be placed in re¬ 
ceptacles, and if the receptacles are too 
shallow to receive the plants they can be 
knocked out of pots and the ball reduced or 
cut off to fit. If no receptacles are at hand, 
the plants can be placed on pieces of paper 
or something to save the cloth, and mounds 
of Moss can be made round the ball of earth 
and covered with Smilax, Asparagus, Fern, 
or other green, and flowers of one kind and 
colour arranged on the mound. The follow¬ 
ing cut flowers are some of the best and most 
useful in their season:—Cattleyas in variety, 
Cypripediums, Lcelias, Oneidium, Coelogyne. 
Odontoglossum, and Calanthes, etc., make 
rich and beautiful decorations for the table. 
Each kind should be used separately, and 
arranged so that each individual bloom will 
not look crowded, and will show to best ad¬ 
vantage. Calanthe Veitchi and Lily of the 
Valley, with Fern fronds, etc., make a beauti¬ 
ful combination. Small Chrysanthemums, 
in their season, are much used, *nd *re very 


attractive. Roman Hyacinths and Salvia 
spleudens make a very attractive arrange¬ 
ment ; and where would you find a richer 
combination than Lily of the Valley and the 
Richmond Rose? Euphorbia corollata is a 
small, dainty, white flower, and very useful 
in its season, as its combination with almost 
any flower will give a light and graceful 
effect. Sweet Peas are grand for this work 
when properly blended. Sweet Peas and 
Gypsophila paniculata and fine Fern fronds 
make a grand effect, especially under arti¬ 
ficial light. Roses are most generally used, 
and I think I am safe in saying they are the 
most popular. The Rose is queen, in my 
estimation, no matter where she is or how 
employed. When the Rose is used for table 
work it should be arranged with its own foli¬ 
age, and generally one variety or colour 
should be used. Carnations are very suit¬ 
able, and amongst the best either for table or 
other decoration, and should be used in one, 
or not over two colours. The most import¬ 
ant point is to see that the colour of the 
flowers used harmonises as near as possible 
with the dishes or other ornaments on the 
table. Roman Hyacinths, Primula obconica, 
the many varieties of Narcissus, Freesias. 
Tulips, Poppies, Coreopsis, Godetia, Helian- 
thus cucumerifolius and multiflorus, and 
many others are all useful for table work. 

Fruit is used very,often at the present time 
as a part of the table decorations, and, if 
possible, should be displayed on glass dishes, 
as glass seems to show fruit off better than 
dishes of other material. Fruit, as a rule, 
looks best dressed with its own foliage, but 
when the dishes have to be dressed several 
hours ahead at times the leaves generally curl 
and lose their shape. In this case it would 
be best to use leaves of thicker texture, such 
as Ivy, Laurel, Bay, Aueuba, etc., as they 
will keep longer out of water. Pine apples 
should be dressed with their own foliage. 
Maiden hair Fern can be used with Straw¬ 
berries and kept fresh by using small glass 
tubes filled with water inserted among the 
fruit. Strawberry plants that have good 
large ripe fruit hanging make a very effec¬ 
tive centrepiece for the dinner table. The 
plants can be turned out of pots, and the 
balls cut down so that several plants can be 
arranged in one dish. 

For a table set for not over sixteen it is 
advisable to have only one large well-arranged 
centrepiece, and to make every other orna¬ 
ment upon the table (whether floral or other¬ 
wise) subordinate to the centre one. If the 
table should be so long as to require three 
principal pieces, it would be best to use two 
richly-coloured and well-formed plants, with 
graceful and finely-divided foliage, one on 
each end, as plants will set off the central 
floral arrangement much better than two 
other floral pieces would. It is very essential 
that all things on the table should harmonise 
with each other so as to please the most 
critical eye. Strong colour contrasts also 
must always be avoided. This subject could 
be greatly extended, aud harmonious floral 
combinations named almost without end. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Window-boxes in autumn.— Plants in win¬ 
dow-boxes that made a brilliant show in June 
and July, and were much admired, some¬ 
times suddenly collapse in the early autumn, 
especially if the situation is a sunny one. 
This shows the value of growing on specially 
a few subjects that will supersede those at 
present in use, and it is here where late- 
struck cuttings come in handy. Cuttings, in 
fact, that were almost regarded as being of 
very little use in June—Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums—are 
always useful for boxes, whilst Asters, which, 
with care, may be lifted from borders almost 
up to the time of blooming, will impart 
brightness to a window for some weeks. Per¬ 
haps, however, there are few things to sur¬ 
pass some of the dwarf early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and those who took the 
trouble to grow a few for this particular pur¬ 
pose will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that until frosts come their window-sills will 
never lack colour —Townsman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* the nftme are produced, while from a retarded the cause for wonder would he greater did 

batch of plants good foliage is invariably pro- these consolidated masses attain to a good 
duced. flowering. By a system of small, medium, 

LILA OF I HE VALLEY. What we know now as the Berlin Lily of the and large crowns laud may be planted so that 

No flowering plant that lends itself to modern Valley would appear either identical with, or good flowering crowns result in one, two, or 
requirements and to forcing is so justly popu- a variety of, an old kind grown in English three years. Then by sorting and grading the 
lar as the Lily of the Valley (Convallaria nursery gardens years ago under the name of work is completed so far as producing the 
majalis). We have no flower to compare with C. m. iatifolia. Cultivating the twain side by article is concerned. 

it in its elegant grace and beauty, purity, or side for a couple of seasons it is no easy By a system arranged on similar lines ex¬ 
fragrance. How well suited is the plant to matter to say which is which, and both are cellent crowns of the Lily of the Valley may 
the needs of the times may be seen in the vigorous in growth and broad and ample of be raised in this country. It is no good, how- 
almost year-in and vear-out supplies of its leaf. So far as the plant is concerned, and ever, to lift masses of these things with the 
flowering sprays. Cold storage and subse- the “ crowns ” we so much employ for flower- spade and plant them intact. Each crown 
quent forcing—or, shall we rather say, bring ing under glass in particular, the entire in- must have room for full development. For 
ing into bloom, since “forcing” and “retard- dustry has been built up in Germany simply permanently established beds or groups 
ing” are such oppositely disposed terms- by a well-ordered system of grow ing a commt n- October and November are good for planting 
have long since been reduced to a fine art. place plant, and of which millions are grown or replanting, arranging the crowns a few 
and it is now possible to regulate the flowering 1 and flow ered in this country each year and inches apart in rows 12 inches or 15 inches 
of this particular plant. That this much can discarded. Your readers may affect surprise asunder. Wet soil, damp soil, or shady soil, 


• W 



4 


Lily of the Valley Fortin’s Giant. 


be done, and. indeed, is done, repeatedly, is when I tell them that the forced crowns of well manured, will suit the plant to perfection, 
common knowledge to the specialist and the these plants have been planted again and and those who imagine that in a forced crown 
market salesman. For, forcing or retarding again in wet, moist, or shady ground—ground of the Lily of the Valley we have all that it is 
none can equal the short-crowned, blunt- often regarded as not suited to plant growing, possible to produce should attempt a few 
ended Berlin variety. How much or how and with the assistance of manure presently home-grown crowns and see for himself. For 
little all this has to do with “ Berlin,” and produced longer and better spikes than ever some years Mr. Poupart, of Twickenham, has 
how much the “variety” is quite another before. And why? Simply because the grown a very strong and sturdy flowering 

matter. It is, however, worth stating that energies of the plant were concentrated to a variety under the name of Victoria. It is a 

the adaptability of the variety to present re- j single crown, which had all the advantages of really handsome kind, with broad, ample 
quirements is the chief governing clause in j an isolated plant in the fullest development, leafage, and giant spikes of blossoms. Some 
the whole business. The long and finely- | wdth light and air, and so forth. In other fine masses of this variety were noticeable at 
tapered crow n of the so-called Dutch variety words, the forced crowns of 1905 planted in the recent Temple Show. 

is just as ill-suited to forcing as the other is wet and richly-manured soil, would make a Another handsome form is known as For- 
adapted to it. and it is well to know that the good growth in 190G, and flower in 1907, pro- tin’s variety. This vigorous kind appears 

so-called Berlin variety can be grown in Eng- during stems of a foot high or more, and almost intermediate between the Berlin 

land just, as well as elsewhere, and produce bearing from a dozen to fifteen bells on a variety and Victoria, while the individual 
results fully equal, if not sjLyjerior, to those of spike. Yet we are content to plant a bed, bells or blossoms are, perhaps, the largest of 
any other country. A cirfious.aod intercjBtHjg permit it to become a solid mass of crow'ns all. Apart from these Are - others, more or 
fact is that in forcing fhl^n»tjw^'virsA|^£is and roots, and marvel why so few flowers less well-marked, whila those pamed repre¬ 
plant no root fibres and noleafage \<HJthy of appear. The reason is not far to seek, and sent thel-b^eAr’types-knowrj to-lay.-' 1 
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It will be seen that I have laid some em¬ 
phasis on wet or damp soil for the plant 
under notice. Those not having such a soil 
at command will find in a deep bed of vege¬ 
table soil the next best medium. And in such 
a soil,.with assorted crowns, a full measure 
of success may be attained. E. J. 


DRY WEATHER FLOWERS. 

A period of heat and drought soon affects 
the supply of flowers, and in light sandy 
soils many plants that naturally flower at 
this time of year only give a very short sup¬ 
ply, even if kept well supplied "with water. 
I always find the following keep up the supply 
until more favourable conditions prevail: — 

Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. has pure white 
heads of flower, produced in abundance, and 
it appears to like dry, hot weather. 

Antirrhinums, tall and dwarf, have been 
very much improved of late, and are amongst 
the best of flowers for mixed borders or for 
keeping the cut flower basket supplied. 

Carnations or Picotees.- These natur¬ 
ally flower in the open at the very hottest 
period of the year, heat and drought having 
little effect on them. 

Coreopsis grandiflora should be treated 
as a biennial; sow the seed one year for 
next year’s supply, for the plants are so very 
free flowering that they soon become quite 
exhausted. 

Echinopb Ritro, a lovely blue Globe 
Thistle that flowers during July and August, 
and is invaluable as a cut flower, not only for 
present, but for winter use, when dried. 

Eryngiums, or Sea Hollies, are somewhat 
like the former, but with a larger number of 
smaller heads of flower in very pleasing 
shades of colour. 

Gaillardia grandiflora is one of the 
nx st reliable of hot-weather flowers, having 
large crimson and gold flowers, borne on very 
long footstalks, that continue to be produced 
in great number from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas. 

Gypsophila paniculata.— This is ind's- 
pen,sable in any sort of cut flower arrange¬ 
ments at this time of year, and a few young 
plants should be raised annually to replace 
old ones. 

PENTHTEMONa, in many shades of pink, 
r.’d. and white, continue to produce their 
fine spikes of bloom for months. Put cut¬ 
tings into a cold-frame for next year’s supply. 

(rO'j)tirf. ' J. G. - 


OUR1SIA COCCINEA. 

Among the plants which are a standing 
puzzle to gardeners one finds that Ourisia 
coccinea must be reckoned. This bright and 
charming Chilian plant, whose little stems 
of clusters of brilliant scarlet blooms are so 
attractive in the beginning of summer, is 
coveted by everyone who sees it, but it is to 
be feared that the failures to cultivate it sue 
cessfully cause it to be ranked with the 
troublesome plants. Like Gentiana aeaulis, 
it has its own likings, and these appear to us 
quite capricious, although they are probably 
founded upon some requirement we cannot 
discover. One has seen various plans advo¬ 
cated, each one recommending the treatment 
which has proved satisfactory in one place ; 
while, on the other hand, it may be a total 
failure in another. I have seen the plant in 
many gardens in some flourishing apace, 
and in others lingering only, and in a short 
time dying off. This is much to be regretted, 
and there are few prettier plants in its season 
than this scarlet Ourisia, and it would be a 
matter of gratification were one able to 
specify the causes of its failure or success. 
It would be empiricism to say that one can 
offer a certain recipe for growing Ourisia 
coccinea successfully, but a plain account 
of the conditions under which it is most likely 
to succeed or fail may be of service to some. 
In the first place, it objects to drought, and 
this is fatal to it in a short time. Then it ap¬ 
pears to be one of the plants which has a 
real preference for a peaty soil—not neces¬ 
sarily pure peat, but with a certain amount 
of that medium in its cbm posit ion. T Then it 
also lffif§ihi,e<>nsidej^ ^rjoui Qf^isture 
in the atmosphere, and such {[climates as 


that of the south-west of England, Ireland, 
and the west of Scotland are all districts in 
which, generally, speaking, it ought to do 
well. It ought to have a“ fair amount of 
moisture, but not ‘an excessive quantity, as 
I have seen it rotting off where it was too 
wet in winter. In some gardens known to me 
it does admirably in the border with a soil 
such as that indicated, especially if given a 
little shade, although this is not absolutely 
essential. Its requirements appear to be 
much the same in some places as its com¬ 
patriot, Tropieolmn spcciosum, needs, al 
though when the latter is established it 
rambles into corners where it could not be 
induced to grow aX first. 1 The soils in which 
the Ourisia does least good are a hot and 
dry sandy one, and a very stiff and adhesive 
clay. Another cause of failure is late or 
early planting. It may be divided and re¬ 
planted immediately after flowering, and, if 
given sonic shade in dry weather at first, will 
not be long in showing whether or not its 
new home will be congenial. 

These remarks are more by way of hints in 
the attempt to cultivate this plant success¬ 
fully. They are not given as infallible, but 
as a contribution to the consideration of how 
to grow- one of the prettiest and brightest 
of the dwarfer hardy flowers, for it is cer¬ 
tainly hardy enough, so far as immunity 
from" any frost we are likely to have in these 
islands is concerned. 8. Arnott. 

Sunny mead, Dumfries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Dahlias changing colour. — I have two dumps 
of Dahlias one sinde, the other Cactus—that 
hitherto have produced flowers of a dark maroon 
colour. This season the blooms are several shades 
lighter—the single being a bright crimson, and the 
Cactus a medium crimson. The treatment they have 
had is much the same as formerly. 1 start them in 
cold greenhouse in lard tubs, and when about 1 foot 
high, after being hardened off, they are planted in 
border, which previously has been deeply dug and 
heavily manured. Soil is good ordinary garden soil. 
Position this season not quite so exposed to sun as 
in some seasons. What 1 should like to know is, 
can I, by adding some ingredient to the soil, restore 
them to their original colour? L have by ine a 
quantity of soot, if you think that would be helpful. 
—Gmmori; an. 

[Tim colour of vour flowers i.s no doubt 
due to the position, which you say is not so 
exposed as last year. You might try water¬ 
ing now and again with clear soot water, or 
giving a mulching of good rotten manure, 
watering this frequently if the weather is dry. 
so as to wash the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots.] 

Growing Zizania aquatica - Is it possible to 
naturalis * wild Rice in this country? If so, how 
sh< uhl it be propagated, and in what depth of water, 
and under what conditions is it likely to thrive best 
in this country? 1 wish to grow it extensively round 
the edges of a lake in order to attract wild fowl. If 
propagation is recommended from seed, where ean 
this be procured ?—'/. 

[We are supposing this is the plant to 
which you refer, it being generally known as 
Canadian Rice. It is an annual, and this is 
the only drawback to its permanent use as a 
waterside plant, though as the seeds ripen 
freely young plants appear year after year — 
that is, if the seeds are not all devoured by 
the waterfowl. The only likely place to pro¬ 
cure seed will bo from a North American 
seedsman. If you obtain it, keep in a bottle 
of water during the winter, and sow wher¬ 
ever you want it by the water the following 
spring. If stored dry, the seeds quickly 
perish.] 

Making a lawn.—1 have some land, which t hree 
or four years ago was part of a corn held. It is now 
covered with Grass, hut is quite unlit for a lawn. I 
want to make two or three lawns. I cannot afford 
to have them turfed. Would you kindly tell me 
how to prepare the ground for a lawn? It will 
want a great deal of levelling. IlmtTCS. 

[In order to get the ground level you will 
have to trench it nil over. If the turf is good 
enough for relaying, you could lift this be 
fore trenching, and use it for forming the 
lawn. If, however, it is very rough and 
weedy, the best plan will be to trench it in. 
Do this in the early autumn, and let the 
ground lie till the spring, so that it can 
settle dow r n. Then in April break it down, 
tread it well, and level it; then sow r some 
good Grass-seed on it. Do not use that from 
a hay loft, as this is full oi weed-seeds, ahd 
will cause a lot of trouble. You sav nothing 
as to the soil where von want to plant your 
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trees, or whether you want tall-growing trees 
or only shrubs.] 

Tufted Pansies, These are just now in 
full beauty, and, perhaps, the only needful at¬ 
tention to ensure a continuance of bloom is to 
take care that the old flowers are removed 
day by day. Once neglected in this respect 
the flowers soon diminish, and the plants ex¬ 
haust themselves. It is interesting to note 
how advantageous it is to propagate every 
autumn plenty of cuttings, as it is from these 
one obtains the finest flowers. Some few old 
plants which I retained for stock have done 
very badly, and possibly if I had prevented 
their blooming they would not have collapsed 
as they have done. This, at any rate, forcibly 
demonstrates the necessity of taking cuttings 
in the autumn just as one does Calceolarias, 
Pentstemons, etc. Those who have not up to 
the present made much of them will, if they 
purchase seed from a good source, obtain 
many good forms, the present being a suitable 
time for sowdng seed in the open ground.— 
Derby. 

Pinks. Those have always been favourites 
of mine, hence a few words on two or three 
of the varieties mentioned by “ A. D.,” page 
286, may be interesting. The one first 
named, Ernest Lad hams, has a very pleasing 
fragrance, but the calyx is very liable to 
split., and the petals are so closely packed to¬ 
gether that in a wet season they often fail to 
develop. I look upon Florence as. perhaps, 
the best of all. as the marking is so clear 
and distinct. The variety Princess Christian, 
alluded to by your correspondent, is a very 
promising kind, which Messrs. Ladhaius will 
distribute for the first time in the autumn. 
This is a semi double flower, extremely free, 
does not appear to split, and the stems sup¬ 
port the blooms well.—X. 

Canterbury Bells. Planted amongst the 
Grass, these have made a glorious display 
this season, the flowers of the Gra?s mingling 
with and forming a beautiful natural setting 
for the blooms of the Canterbury Bells, and 
the whole mass, when gently swayed by the 
breezes, presented a picture which no words 
of mine can aptly describe. My object in 
touching once again on these free flowering 
biennials, which are so well adapted for 
planting in semi shade in the wild garden, 
is to draw attention to the fact that it is 
high time seed was sown for raising the neces¬ 
sary stock of plants for next season’s display. 
If a large number arc required, the seed is 
best sown in boxes, and. when large enough 
to handle, get the plants pricked out at once 
into a nice open position, so that they may 
he ready for transference to their flowering 
quarters by the end of October or early in 
spring. For smaller quantities the seed may 
be sown iu the ordinary earthenware seed- 
pans, and in both eases raise the seed in a 
cold pit or frame. A. W. 

Crowing Begonias in the open air.— In 
tlic issue of June 30th, “Townsman” advises 
growing Begonias in a sunny place. I have 
been waiting for someone to take this up. If 
“Townsman” is correct, there is something 
wrong in my growing Begonias. I have grown 
them some time now, and always found 
partial shade best for them. Mine do not 
get shade until after 2 p.m., and they do 
not grow then to my liking. If sun is good 
for til cm. I should he pleased to grow more, 
as 1 am in an elevated position and get the 
whole of the sun from early in the morning 
until late in evening, and should lie pleased 
to know what would be best to grow in the 
sun. My soil is very shallow, close on lime¬ 
stone. I have tried everything, but find 
Antirrhinums do best. G. O. 

Stf&rworts. Ill the Michaelmas Daisies 
we have a much greater variety of colour 
than some people imagine. Some there are 
who, when this old-fashioned plant is men¬ 
tioned, think only of the common, tall blue 
sort, which flowers in the garden in the 
short days of October. There are, however, 
many other varieties- some so dwarf in char¬ 
acter as to be suitable for pots or for grow¬ 
ing in the middle of a border with other 
plants of a similar height. Some of these 
bear drliciQfiftj£1ctnj( miniature flowers al- 
moM . as, fin? as white; -Heather, as, for in¬ 
stance, TnwWralnv wbRlr others have dense 
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blue blossoms with yellow zone-like centres ; 
others, again, have blossoms closely resem¬ 
bling a Paris Daisy. Some, too, are of a 
rosy-purple cast, and, having regard to the 
fact that they bloom in the late autumn days, 
when the gardens are shorn of much of their 
beauty, it is to be regretted that more people 
do not take them in hand. At the present 
time one may do much for them by staking 
and tying, and giving them a moderate 
amount of stimulants ; and, in the ease of 
large clumps which have been neglected in 
the matter of division, it is not a bad plan 
to remove some of the weakest shoots, even 
though the date is somewhat late. As is well 
known, they will grow in almost any garden, 
and no plants accommodate themselves better 
to the adverse conditions of a town garden 
than these charming old plants. Townsman. 

Cypsophila paniculata.— This is one of 
the easiest plants to grow, and may be raised 


may be tied, as during heavy storms it not in¬ 
frequently happens that if they are not so sup¬ 
ported they break off. Leahurht. 


THE ANNUAL FLAX (L1NUM GRANDI 
FLORUM). 

This is an annual species, and remarkably 
handsome ; indeed, with the exception of the 
large flowered form of the Common Flax, this 
is one of the very best of the genus. It 
should, therefore, find a place in all seed 
orders, as, among all the annuals grown, few 
equal it in gracefulness, and certainly none 
surpass it as regards brilliancy of colour. It 
should be sown in spring along with other 
annuals in a deep, rich, sunny border. It 
may by successive sowings be had in bloom 
from May until October, and even during No¬ 
vember and December if sown late in pots 
and grown in the greenhouse. It rarely ex¬ 
ceeds one foot in height. It is profusely 


tended recently I was particularly struck 
with the brilliancy of the blossoms of a 
number of plants in pots, and on the last 
day of the exhibition they appeared little the 
worse, although the heat in the tent was 
almost overpowering at times. This, I think, 
goes to show that we have in the Verbena a 
plant that will give a good account of itself 
when grown and bloomed in a window box or 
a soutli border, where the heat often quickly 
exhausts other things. I have found Ver¬ 
benas exceptionally useful for hanging 
baskets, and provided the centre shoot is 
pinched early in the season so as to en¬ 
courage side shoots which will in due time 
cover the basket, very happy results will 
follow. W. F. D. 

Narcissus Queen of Spain.— Accept my 
congratulations for the very excellent illus¬ 
tration of N. Johnstoni Queen of Spain in 
Gardening Illustrated of July 28th, 1906. 



The Annual Flax (Linum «rraridiflorum roseum). 


from seed sown in the open ground. All that 
is required is to scatter the seed thinly in 
light soil, planting out the seedlings on a 
warm border before winter. It is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary that plants should be raised 
from seed sown in heat, in spring, as if sown 
as suggested now, and given a slight protection 
during the winter, they will be found to bloom 
well another year. In planting the Gypso- 
phila out iu its final quarters the plants 
should not only have plenty of room, but the 
soil in which they are set should be rich and 
deep, as the tap like roots strike deep down 
into the soil, and when once established they 
do not like being interfered with. At the 
moment of writing (July 7th) some of my 
clumps which have been undisturbed for at 
least four years exhibit signs of a fine display 
of blossoms, and a fewyoTMhe bushes lire at 
least 3 fegt across. It m nedfffys lOdiUttoat 
it is essential that goo<rahbr^ siaj^^lhunld 


branched, and the stems are covered with 
small, entire glaucous leaves. The flowers, | 
which are each about two inches in diameter, 
are produced in great profusion, often as 
many as twenty being on a single branch. 
They vary in colour in the different varieties 
from crimson to brilliant scarlet. The most 
striking varieties of it are named coecineum, 
rubruin, roseum (here figured), and spleu- 
dens. It is a native of Algiers. T. 


Verbenas. It is seldom that Verbenas are 
propagated from cuttings now, as it is pos¬ 
sible to get specially good strains from seed. 
Whilst they are popular for the flower garden 
it should be borne in mind that they are 
most desirable subjects for potting, and if 
one wishes to have a display in the autumn 
this may easily be had by pinching off the 
flower buds for a time, and encouraging the 
u i-i„ ai u:u :*:~t „i 


! In the collected bulbs are two very distinct 
I forms and degrees between these. Von have 
figured the most pronounced var., and your 
figure is the only one l have yet seen in print 
that docs justice to the flower.— Peter Harr. 
Increasing Pinks. Those who desire 
! plants for another year should not let the; 
present opportunity go by of securing cul- 
tiugs, as now that their season of blooming 
is over, cuttings will strike readily if placed 
iu a bed of sandy soil and made firm. Every¬ 
one knows the value of Pinks iu a garden, 
how rich they are iu fragrance, and whether 
they are seen as edgings to a border or dotted 
about the garden they are most desirable, 
and seldom, if ever, fail to yield plenty of 
blossoms iu the early summer.— Derby. 


Index to Volume XXVII. -The binding coveru 
(price Is. 6d. each,'post freej 13. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free,-aid,), for Volume XXVII. are-now ready, 
and may be had of nil newsagenfA, or of the Pub- 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE BEST COS LETTUCES. 
During spells of tropical weather, such os 
we have experienced this summer—at any 
rate, up to the time of writing—there is no¬ 
thing more wholesome than a fresh Lettuce. 
The Cos varieties seem to stand the dry 
weather better than many of the Cabbage 
kinds. Cos Lettuces, however, seem, for 
some unexplained reason, to have a large 
following during the summer. The variety 
illustrated has. from its size, often been 
taken for a Cabbage Lettuce. It is. however, 
a true Cos variety, and, moreover, a very 
good one, too. It is no larger, indeed, not 
so large as many Cabbage Lettuces. In con¬ 
trast to this I saw lately a large break of 
that, giant. Lettuce familiar, no doubt, to 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated, 
by name, Balloon Cos. These were deep and 
solid, and those who used them were loud 
in their praises. It is quite self-folding, a 
marked advantage in any variety, but which 
is not present in all, an exception being the 
Bath Cos, a variety which, for quality, has 
very few equals. This, however, is a spring 
variety, requiring seeds to be sown in autumn 
or during August and September, in order 
to get full-grown heads by the early spring. 
It is not suitable for summer growth ; in¬ 
deed, it is not required, because there is 
plenty of recognised summer varieties that 
give no trouble in tying up their leaves in 
order to blanch the hearts. Carter’s Giant 
Cos and Jumbo are two fine large varieties 
that need only to bo mentioned, so well 
known are their merits for summer use. 
Alexandra Ccs, too, is also much in demand. 
Paris is an old, but distinct and good 
autumn variety, the colour being such a deep 
green. Hicks’ Hardy Cos adapts itself to 
summer or winter, and is a good-sized, self¬ 
folding Lettuce, crisp and sweet. White 
Heart may be named as another that may be 
claimed as possessing every desirable char¬ 
acteristic. There is found among consumers 
a varied taste as affecting the two sections of 
Lettuces, but crispness, which is such a 
strongly marked feature of the Cos varieties, 
accounts most for this partiality. There is, 
too, a sweetness accompanying the crispness 
of leaf which is much less pronounced in the 
Cabbage kinds; to this also must be attri 
buted the favour in which they are held by 
many. A longer season is necessary in which 
to provide matured heads of these Cos Let¬ 
tuces, but those having a preference ought 
to grow the Little Gem for first crops, be¬ 
cause this turns in at about the same season 
as the main crop Cabbage varieties. 

During the present month seeds of Bath 
Cos or Hicks’ Hardy White may be sown for 
supplying crisp heads next May and June; 
but it is, perhaps, better not to trust to one 
sowing, but to make two, planting a portion 
from each. Sutton’s Intermediate is a dwarf 
Cabbage-like Lettuce that may be sown in 
autumn, but where Bath Cos is grown this is 
not required. It is a small sort of the same 
character, except colour, as Little Gem, but 
though the quality is first-rate it is not so 
attractive as the green-leaved varieties. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onion mould.-I am sending you by this post 
two Onions. Will you tell me what is the matter 
with them, and the remedy, if any? The Onions 
were all right until a fortnight ago, when they sud¬ 
denly failed. My Tripoli Onions have failed more 
or less every year in the same way for sixteen years, 
no matter where in my garden 1 plant them. 1 
attribute it to what is known here as “ rust.” The 
leaves be?ome coated with a fine brown dust, and 
then fail.— Bungler. 

[We are far from pleased with the nom dc 
plume you desire us to use. Because your 
Onions suffer from a disease it by no means fol¬ 
lows that you have “ bungled.” Such troubles 
are, unfortunately, too common, as we have 
ample evidence of year by year in hundreds 
of breadths. The disease, or Onion fungus, is 
Peronospora schleideni. This form of fun¬ 
gus when it attacks Onions is always most 
difficult to deal with.,.because of the erect, 
round, smooth formf o T th£ plarwt [ Leafage. 
For tlmt reason it sp Idfcchft/tbLuduce 
any anti fungoid solution to att<Z5 itself to 


the plants. The best - indeed, only useful 
solution—is that known as the Bordeaux 
mixture, or sulphate of copper ami lime solu¬ 
tion. To cause it to adhere to the plants it 
is necessary to render it sticky by adding to 
the liquid treacle or soft soap. The solu¬ 
tion should also be applied early—indeed, 
the moment any rust or white mould spots 
are seen on the plants. One pound of copper 
sulphate crushed, then put into a bag and 
slowly dissolved in two gallons of boiling 
water in a wooden tub, to which, when ready, 
should be added 12 ounces of fresh lime, dis¬ 
solved in a gallon of water in a pail. When 
that is quite clear, after a few stirrings, add 
it to the copper solution and stir. Also add, 
dissolved in a gallon of boiling water, 2 lb. 
of coarse treacle or 1-J- lb. of soft soap. 
Finally add six gallons of water, and when 
well stirred it is ready to very gently spray 
over the Onions, giving two other sprayings 
at intervals of ten days. Those are the best 
remedial measures. As to preventive ones, 
secure seed from a stock that is absolutely 
clean and free from the fungus. In prepar¬ 
ing soil for seed sowing, whether in the 
autumn or spring, select a site removed from 
where Onions were previously grown. Trench 
it deeply, and, when done, give a dressing of 
half a bushel of soot per rod, and a pound of 
flowers of sulphur, well forking it in. Do that 
a week before sowing seed. Of course, the 
ground should have had a heavy dressing of 
animal manure. When the young plants are 
well through the ground, a dusting with 
soot, which rain soon washes in, both checks 


firm before replanting. Young plants are de¬ 
sirable. and there are many, such as Tarra¬ 
gon, Chives, Spear Mint, Sorrel, Penny¬ 
royal, Balm, and a few others that can be 
divided, while many have to be raised from 
cuttings or seed set in or sown in spring or 
early summer. Where this is inconvenient, 
small plants can be usually purchased from a 
nurseryman,and this is really the best plan, ns 
each one, or the majority of them, would bo 
established in small pots, and would grow 
away at once. Cuttings of Sage and Thyme 
root readily under a handlight in May. and 
then is the best time to transplant Spear 
Mint, as young growth can be pulled up with 
a few roots attached. These quickly go 
ahead, and can be gathered from during sum¬ 
mer. In very wet or cold districts it would 
be wisest to defer forming a new bed until 
early spring. August is the month to gather 
various herbs, which, if cut when dry, and 
tied in small bunches and hung up in a cool, 
airy shed, will keep good for several months. 
Mint, being in request quite early in the year, 
a warm, sheltered nook should be given it ; 
this, if cut down about Midsummer, will give 
nice young shoots towards autumn to use 
with the latest Peas. In early spring fork in 
between the rows (Mint excepted, as this 
spreads every way) a dressing of short 
manure, which will keep them in good con¬ 
dition for several years.] 

Mushrooms— Please give me some idea as to 
putting in Mushroom-spawn? I have bought two 
bricks, but do not know if they require breaking up 
to dust or putting in in lumps. I thought of putting 
it in between Cabbage-plants. —W. A. 



Cos Lettuce Little Gem (much reduced). From 
a photograph in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ 
seed grounds at Reading. 


maggot and helps to promote growth. With 
all these precautions mildew spores may be 
in the soil, and once they get hold of the 
plants there is little hope of saving them 
I from material harm. Sowing in the autumn 
commonly produces the best results, and 
1 where summer crops suffer the autumn-sown 
I ones often escape. Get seed at once of Ailsa 
I Craig from some good firm. It will be dearer 
than Tripoli seed. Sow it about the 20th 
thinly in shallow drills. Next April thin out 
the plants to 9 inches apart, and plant those 
Lifted carefully on fresh rich soil in rows 
12 inches apart and the same in the rows.] 
Herbs in the garden. -Can you tell me the 
proper time of year to remake an herb-bed? Is any 
special soil required, and is it desirable to use a 
fresh piece of ground?—B id WELL, Drayton, Tam- 
worth. 

[No garden is complete without some of 
these, as many are in daily request. March 
j or early April is the best time to form or re¬ 
make an herb-bed, as the roots take more 
kindly to the soil and new growth quickly 
takes places. Where the quarter is dirty or 
in an unsatisfactory state one need not hesi¬ 
tate to tackle the job in early autumn—say, 
about the middle of September. Herbs are 
often relegated to an out-of-the-way corner 
of the garden where many other plants fail 
to give satisfaction. This is a very great 
mistake, as the majority of them pay for good 
soil and a favourable position. In renovating 
old beds after some years’ standing, a new 
[ site should certainly be given, digging in a 
moderate dressing of decayed leaf and stable- 
manure, with a light sprinkling of old plaster 
or mortar refuse, and making the soil fairly 


[We fear w t o cannot advise you with any 
hope of success of getting Mushrooms from 
your Cabbage-plot, as the Cabbages, being 
hungry plants, would rob the soil to such an 
extent that it would be idle to expect, any 
Mushrooms from such a position. Besides, 
it is too late in the year to attempt such a 
thing, even on meadow land, where usually 
Mushroom spawn is inserted. If you could 
get a small cartload of horse-droppings and 
spread the same out under cover for a week, 
turning it over every other day, and then 
make lip a bed about 3 feet wide by 1 foot 
deep in an old shed or eellar. there may be 
some chance of getting a few Mushrooms, 
now you have the spawn on hand. Insert a 
test-stick in the bed, and within a few days 
you will be able to tell whether it is going 
to get warm enough to spawn. On the other 
hand, you must not attempt it while the heat 
increases. When it is on the wane is the 
right time to insert the spawn, which you 
can tell by laying hold of the stick immedi¬ 
ately it is pulled from the bed. Break up 
the squares or bricks, as it is termed, into 
pieces about 1 \ inch square, and insert 
2 inches below the surface of the bed. 6 inches 
asunder, and cover the bed with 1] inch of 
sifted soil, using a I-inch mesh sieve for the 
purpose, beating this down with the back 
of a garden spade. Should the soil be too 
dry, get a can of warm water and sprinkle it 
with a fine rose can, so as to make it air¬ 
tight. Cover I ho bed with soft hay or straw 
to maintain the heat therein, and in six or 
eight, weeks you may expect to see young 
Mushrooms appearing. The bed while being 
put together must be well trodden, or tin* 
heat would not be lasting. If you are bent 
upon trying the experiment between your 
Cabbage plants, fork the soil up and getaway 
stones or rubbish, making it moderately firm 
afterwards, and insert as above mentioned, 
but. no hoeing must be done, and the spawn 
must be out of the way of Cabbage-leaves ; 
but, as before stated, w r e do not advise you 
to attempt it, because we feel eertaiu the 
experiment must end in failure.] 


Palms (.V.).—These plants, ns a rule, need re¬ 
potting about once in every two years. Very much 
depends on how they thrive and size of pots. No 
rule can be laid down in that respect. When re¬ 
potted, not only should the fresh pots be a size 
larger than the old ones, but they should be per¬ 
fectly clean. Remove the drainage from the ball of 
soil, and remove some of that also, slightly reducing 
it. Use for fresh soil one half turfy loam, the rest 
peat, with a little sand and well-decayed manure 
mixed. Also give fresh drainage. Palms need water¬ 
ing as other plants do, and rather liberally. When 
the pots are tjull of roots- the plants like to be 
freely sponged over, and liberally sprinkled or 
syrinred , :ov;etljead. Tteipperature according to 
variety, -rahgmt frora-SO'-Uefcs-td 70 degs. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON BRACHYCARPUM. 
This very uncommon species.of Rhododen¬ 
dron, native of Japan, where it was found 
by Professor Sargent and introduced into the 
United States in 1888, has a good many 
features in common with the North American 
R. catawbiense, and may bo taken as repre¬ 
senting the Japanese form of that species. 
If so, it by no means stands alone in this re¬ 
spect, for instances of plants, natives both of 
North America and the Japanese Islands, are 
fairly numerous. In a state of nature this 
Rhododendron forms a wide-spreading shrub 
sometimes as much as 10 feet in height. The 
flowers are pale yellow or cream colour, 
though in this respect there is a certain 


ones upon which the future display of flowers 
depends. These must not be shortened back 
at all. Old shoots of Hydrangeas may be 
cut out as soon as possible after flowering in 
spring. When growth recommences, care 
must be taken not to allow too many young 
shoots from the base to develop, as, if numer¬ 
ous, they will choke up the centre of the 
plant. It is the stout, vigorous shoots that 
produce the finest heads of blossoms. Hy¬ 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, that is 
hardier than the common kind, must be 
pruned back hard very early in the spring, 
before the buds start into growth.] 

Forming a hedge.— Can you or any of your 
readers advise me as to the choice of trees to plant 
as a screen to a garden front? Threatened by tlie 
advent of a tramway, 1 am anxious to find tall, 
young trees - if possible, evergretn—which may lie 
planted near together to form a screen, and shall 


not live. There is no inundation from land 
floods, only by occasional high tides. I re¬ 
quire the trees or shrubs as a wind-screen. 
The land is not embanked, so that the water 
flows off immediately with the ebb tide.— 
H. F. C. 

Evergreen shrubs for island. - Can any¬ 
one tell me of any low growing shrubs (ever¬ 
green for choice) to plant on islands in lake, 
to provide food for wildfowl? Soil very deep 
ami moist, but not subject to inundation. I 
require something that will not get out of 
bounds and require frequent cutting.— 
H. F. C. 

Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum.— 

The value of this shrub for covering bare 
spaces on walls where something of an orna¬ 
mental character is desired is not so gener¬ 
ally recognised as it should be, 
if one may judge by its infre¬ 
quent employment for such pur¬ 
pose. On a wall near to the old 
Council-room in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s late 
gardens at Chiswick there was 
an excellent example of this 
Viburnum, which used to pro¬ 
duce an abundance of its beauti¬ 
ful Guelder Rose-like trusses of 
blossoms each year, which not 
only rendered that portion of 
the wall very attractive, but 
served as a good object-lesson to 
all in search of something un¬ 
common for clothing a wall 
with. Four years ago I planted 
a specimen with other subjects 
to help furnish a wall facing 
south at the back of a w T ide her¬ 
baceous border, which has 
grown well and flowered so 
freely in the spring that that 
portion of the wall at a distance 
appeared to be quite covered 
with its trusses of wdiite flowers. 
Ordinary garden soil suits its 
requirements, but in dry 
weather an occasional soaking 
of water is beneficial. It is 
quite hardy, is easily trained, 
and requires little or no prun¬ 
ing.- A. W. 

[On the rock garden at 
Chiswick there was also a fine 
plant of this Guelder Rose, 
which each year was a mass of 
bloom—so much so that it quite 
hid the foliage. Ed.] 


Truss of flowers of Rhododendron brarhyearpum. 


amount of variation. According to Professor 
Sargent it is widely distributed in the moun 
tainous regions of Northern and Central 
Japan, covering vast tracts on Mount Fusi 
yama above the limits of tree growth, just as 
R. catawbiense covers the upper treeless 
slopes of Roan Mountain in North Carolina. 
It has, as might from this be supposed, proved 
to be quite hardy here, but as far as I am 
aware it cannot at present be obtained from 
nurseries. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Spirceas Should Spiriea Lindleyana, 
S. aritefolla, S. Thunbergi, etc., he pruned after 
flowering? When is the best time for pruning 
Hydrangeas?—C. M. C. 

[The Spineas referred to should be pruned 
immediately after flowe/fng. The mai|^J) 
ject in pruhing such thiHgs_i4il' nW>]ri(£_of 
old and exhausted shoots, thus alhfjvjig for 


he grateful for any suggestions on the subject? 

I*. II. 

[You cannot do better than plan! a hedge 
of Holly. Get some strong seedling plants, 
and before you plant you should well break 
up and manure the soil, and treat the plants 
liberally for a year or two, as attention given 
to a Holly hedge during the early stages of 
growth is well repaid by the after results. 
The distance apart will depend on the size 
of the plants, but do not overcrowd, as the 
young bushes will soon grow into each other 
and form a hedge which cannot be beaten for 
impenetrability and shelter.] 

Trees for the seaside. I want to know 
whether there is any fast and strong grow 
ing tree or shrub that would grow' on alluvial 
land which is covered by the tide (brackish 
water) on several oecasions during the year. 
The land in question is on the hanks of the 
Severn, is recently made, and grows nutural 


Plagianthus Lyalli. — About 
the middle of July this uncom¬ 
mon shrub formed a most strik¬ 
ing feature at Kew, for it was 
then flowering profusely, not 
only against a wall, but also as 
an open bush in the dell near 
the flagstaff. It is a shrubby 
member of the Mallow family, 
and a native of New Zealand, 
where it is said to attain the 
dimensions of a small tree from 
UO feet to 30 feet in height. In 
this country it must be regarded 
as more of a shrub than a tree. 
It forms a rather upright grow¬ 
ing bush, clothed with heart shaped leaves, 
.omewhat variable in size, but, as a rule, 
from 2 inches to 4 inches long. The mar¬ 
gins are irregularly toothed, and while the 
upper surface is smooth, the lower one is 
sparsely furnished with hairs. The flowers 
are borne in the leaf axils towards the points 
of the shoots, two or three appearing at each 
axil. The stalks are slender, and 1.J inches 
long, and the flower its elf is about the 
same in diameter. In colour, pure white, 
with golden yellow anthers, the blooms, when 
hanging in quantity, suggest almost a Cherry- 
tree when at its best. It is not every year 
that it flowers so freely as it has done in 
1900, apparently the main thing necessary 
being a thorough ripening of the wood. 
From this eircun|fitflnceiit fiRen blooms better 
on a wall than in the open ground. There 
are other Hp^^j^sj_but, ak far as I "know, this 
lliu nml mnef isfftotnrr.— X. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Injury to Rose leaves.-I am distressed to s or 
my Roses heing spoilt hy hits nit out of t lie leaves, 
as shown by the enclosed. They have all been so 
beautiful and free from any ureen tty or other 
blight all the summer, although I must now confess 
to mine being a I.< ndon garden, that I hope jou 
will tell me what to do to stop this nuisuiiee? My 
Ramblers have been a pielure of hrilliaiHy. and e\eii 
now Dorothy Perkins is gorgeous. Amoiskttk. 

[The leaves of your Roses have been in¬ 
jured bv the leaf cutter bee ” (Megaehile 
centuneularis), which has cut tlu; pieces out 
of the leaves in order to form the cells of her 
nest. This bee burrows into decaying wood, 
such as an old post, or into the ground in a 
bank, or makes use of holes in walls or any 
other suitable place. We have seen a hollow 
stick turned to account by this insect. 
Having formed or found a long gallery suit¬ 
able for her purpose, the bet* forms a cell at 
the end composed of these pieces of It* so 
leaves. This cell she then fills with a mixture 
of honey and pollen as food for the future 
grub. She then lays an egg on the food, 
closes the cell with one or more circular 
pieces of leaf, and then begins to construct 
another cell, the bottom of which just fits 
into the top of the other. This is filled in 
the same manner, and so it goes on until the 
gallery is full. Generally some five or s x 
cells are thus formed one above the other. 
The bee then probably begins to form another 
nest, it is very interesting to watch the bee 
cut out the pieces. She takes the edge of the 
leaf between her legs, and with her jaws cuts 
out the piece. When it is detached she flies 
away with it still held between her legs. The 
only way of preventing the leaves being dis¬ 
figured by these bees is to catch them in a 
butterfly net, and if you can find the nests, 
by destroying them you would prevent a 
similar annoyance next year.) 


Calceolarias diseased. I «*iu iVe plants of 
Calceolarias. Could you l.inel.v give me the name 
of disease with which they arc attccted, also lust 
way to cure it? 1 have a splendid show of bloom, 
but the plants seem to be gradually dying off. The 
soil is rather light, and of a sandy nature, and very 
lull of wireworm. I gave a no id dressing of gas 
lime last autumn, but it sr.-ms to have done tittle or 
lio flood. Cvi.eKoi.\HI.\. 

[The disease from which your Calceolarias 
are suffering is of a fungoid nature, the seat 
of this being mainly in the bark at or about 
the collar of the plant. The only remedy is 
change of soil, with cool treatment at all 
stages, to secure strong, healthy plants, 
which should he set out early in the spring. 
We should advise you to dig out the soil from 
the bed in which the affected plants are. and 
bury it in some out of the way corner, mix¬ 
ing some gas-lime with it. Do not propagate 
from any of the affected plants in fact, from 
none of the plants in the bed.] 

Fungus ou Rose-leaves. I shall be glad ir 
you will tell me what is the matter with my Hose 
trees? Nearly all the leaves are coven d with dark- 
brown spots. I enclose three or four as specimens. 
Hitherto the disease has not appeared till after the 
first, bloom, but this year it showed itself while the 
first, bloom was on. The result has always been that 
by the end of the season the trees have been almost, 
entirely stripped of leaves, and the second bloom has 
been materially affected. I ought to say that I have 
a fire at number of trees, ar.d that the disease seems 
to be spreading. — M. W, 


[Your Roses art' badly attached by a fun 
gus commonly known as the . “ Rose-leaf 
black blotch” (Actinoncma ros:v), a very 
common pest in Rose gardens, but one that, 
as a rule, does not cause much injury to the 
plants which it attacks. The infested leaves 
should be picked off and burnt, and if many 
leaves on a shoot are affected the whole shoot 
should be destroyed. When the leaves fall 
they should be collected and burnt. Next 
spring spray with Bordeaux mixture when 
the buds arc about to burst, and then again 
in about a week ol* ten days’ time, or you 
might spray with the following mixture: — 
Take 3 oz. of carbonate of copper and make 
it into a paste with a little water, then add 
one and a half pint of strong ammonia slowly. 
This should produce a clear blue fluid, which 
dilute with gallons of water before using. 

G. S. S.) 
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Conservatory.- Baskets well filled with 
blue and white Campanulas are pretty now, 
and in a house furnished with stages they 
are effective round the edges to hang over. 
For this work we have them in 5 inch pots. 
They require a-good deal of water, with some 
stimulant once or twice a week. There will 
be a good show of aiiratmn and lancifoliinn 
Lilies now, and to keep these in condition 
as long as possible the house should be very 
freely ventilated night and day. The nights 
lately have been warm and calm, and as 
much ventilation as possible can he given on 
suc h nights; hut keep out heavy rain and 
; strong wind. Of course, the ventilating, like 
the watering, will require watching. Even 
those plants brought from the stove will last 
in flower longer under a judicious system of 
freer ventilation. As regards watering, keep 
a watchful eve upon everything, as a plant 
which is wet enough in the morning may at 
night !>:• wilted down with drought in the hot 
weather we have had lately. Balsams must 
have abundant supplies of water with some* 
stimulant in it. Achimencs in baskets will 
1» * nicely in flower now', and should be bung 
where there is some shade*. They must be 
watered freely, or the large salver-shaped 
flowers will soon show signs of distress. Bulbs 
for early flowering should be potted now and 
plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre or ashes. A cover 
ing of long litter will suffice for Tulips and 
Narcissi. The things which demand atten¬ 
tion now’ are Freesias, Roman Hyacinths, 
and several kinds of early-flowering Nar¬ 
cissi, including the double Van Sion or coin 
moil double Daffodil. Strong bulbs of tiles'*, 
potted now’, will, with a little forcing, be in 
bloom at Christina^ Vallota purpurea is a 
very useful autumn flowering bulb. The 
plant should be in the open air now, resting 
and ripening, but not dried off, and, as the 
spikes appear, move indoors. Good spec i¬ 
mens are valuable. Do not permit Salvias 
and Eupatoriums to suffer front want of 
water. 

8t0ve. - The blooms of the Eueharis Lily 
are more valuable in winter than summer, 
and to have flowers in winter the pots of bulbs 
should be cooled down and rested now, but 
as tliis plant is a true evergreen, the resting 
must take* place without injury to the foliage, 
or the flowers will be small and poor. 
Usually the resting is done by removing tin* 
plants to a cool bouse, and in very hot 
weather like we are having now I have 
placed them in a cold frame, with the lights 
off for a time, with advantage. The night 
dews are beneficial, hut the plants should not 
he exposed to heavy rains. liussellia juncea, 
with its drooping Rush-like shoots hanging 
down, and covered with tube-shaped scar 
let flowers, is very suitable for basket 
work. This should now he in flower. Another 
useful plant for bouquet work now in flower 
is Sehuhertia grundiflora. It has a twining 
or climbing habit, and-may either be grown 
in a large pot or planted out in the cool stove* 
or intermediate-house. It must have free 
drainage*, and can he well grown in rough 
loam and peat, mixed with sand and charcoal 
to keep the stuff open. There is also a yel¬ 
low-flowered variety—S. graveolens whose 
flowers are fragrant. The Allanmndas will 
make this house very bright now, if planted 
out and trained under the roof. They are 
| very effective with the glow of large golden 
flowers. They may have liquid manure. 
Well grown plants of the stove Vincas or 
Periwinkles are nicj now’. This used to be 
a favourite exhibition plant at this season. 
It may b * raised from s'*eds or cuttings of the 
young shoots, which strike freely in spring. 
There must be plenty of moisture in the 
j atmosphere during bright weather, and shade 
! during the hottest part of the day. 

Early Crapes.- If Black Hamburgh Grapes 
I bang long in this roasting weather without a 
| little extra shade they will be; likely to lose 
j colour. If there are only a few hunches left 
in the earliest house tin* better plan will be 
to cut tin*in with H inches or 9 inches of wood 
attached, and place the end of the wood 
in bottles of water, and hang on a rack in a 
<iud room. If tli * Grape's cannot he cut and 
bottled, shade tin* house* to keep it cool, and 


cover all open ventilators with hexagon net¬ 
ting or scrim, to keep out wasps and flies. 
If the early Vines require renovation, if there 
is shanking or any other disease in the house, 
the true remedy generally is to lift the roots 
and make a new border for them. In tlie 
case of early Vines, this work may be done 
in September without losing a crop. Vine- 
roots will always go where.* the best food is to 
be found. If they have received frequent sur¬ 
face dressings the roots will be found near 
the surface, provided there is moisture 
enough. If the moisture is not where it ought 
to be, the roots will go down for it, and when 
supplied with moisture from the bad subsoil 
the roots and Grapes soon go wrong. This 
follows as a natural consequence, and then 
no time should be lost in placing the roots 
under better conditions. At the same time, 
the drainage should be seen to. In low, 
damp situations keep the border well up, and 
feed on the surface. The best soil for Vine 
borders is the top 4 inches or 5 inches from 
an old sheep pasture, ami when the loam is 
carted in take out some of the soil from the 
old border, level down, ami sow it with Gra: s 
seeds. Shade the house for a time after re¬ 
making the border to keep the foliage up till 
the roots become active. Vine manure, bone- 
meal, and old plaster can be added in suitable 
proportions during the making of the border, 
and a mulch of manure on the surface will 
keep in the moisture, and draw the roots to¬ 
wards the surface. A little extra pruning 
may be necessary after the leaves fall, and a 
lighter crop may be taken the following sea¬ 
son. Vines with a good healthy root run will 
soon repair damages. 

Early Peach-hOUSO. As soon as the fruits 
arc gathered, prune away all useless surplus 
wood to give more space for the wood that 
will bear next season’s crop. The oldest 
wood is usually cut out, and when this is done 
give the trees a thorough wash with the gar¬ 
den engine, and repeat this, if necessary. If 
there are dry spots in the inside borders, 
moisten them thoroughly, and ventilate as 
freely as possible night and day. Years ago 
the lights of Peach-houses, being movable, 
were taken off and the trees exposed for two 
or three months, but with modern bouses this 
cannot always be done, hence the necessity 
for opening all ventilators permanently for n 
time, and seeing to the condition of the in¬ 
side borders as regards moisture. Bud-drop¬ 
ping is mainly due to a dry condition of the 
roots at this season. Peaches planted under 
glass under favourable conditions will bear 
good crops for many years, but there comes 
a time when old trees must be removed, and 
it is always wise to have a few young trees in 
training on the walls to fill a vacancy if 
required. 

The Mushroom-house. —We have passed 
the longest day, and may soon expect a lower 
t-'inperatiire, and the Mushroom-house should 
be thoroughly cleaned and lime-washed, so 
that we may start clean and free from insect 
pests. When fragments of old beds or litter 
of any kind are left in the house there will 
always be plenty of woodliee and other pests. 
Early in September new beds may be made 
in the house. At present Mushrooms may 
be had from the open air beds, and I have 
often found quantities round the sides of old 
hot-beds in the autumn. 

Window gardening*. This is the month for 
the window gardener to increase his stock of 
plants by striking cuttings of various things 
which he may require in the future. An 
amateur friend strikes most of his stock of 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and other 
plants, except Geraniums, on the north side 
of a wall in 4-inch pots filled firmly, after 
being well drained, with sandy loam, with a 
layer of sand on the top. Short-jointed cut¬ 
tings are selected and inserted round the edge 
of the pot and made firm. 

Outdoor garden.— The propagation of bed¬ 
ding plants of various kinds should have 
attention now. Do not crowd the things in 
the pots or box**s. Three inch, 4 inch, and 
fvinch pots may h * used, and shallow boxes 
are sometimes used where large numbers of 
small things are required and have to be kept 
through tluv'^iju.tjYr : iq-a lijmited space. If the 
plants remain y in the same pots or boxes 
thnCURNHlLtW. it "ill b* better to have 
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a good deal of loam in the compost—say, two- 
thirds loam and the remainder leaf-mould 
and sand, with a layer of sand on the top. 
Press the soil firmly into the pots and use 
drainage enough to carry off surplus water 
quickly. Those readers who have anything 
choice or new in Dahlias may strike cuttings 
of the ends of the young shoots now, kept 
close and shaded for a time, but in all cases 
where cuttings are kept close during the day 
and night, the frame should bo ventilated for 
a couple of hours every morning to change 
'the atmosphere to prevent damping off. Bud¬ 
ding may still be done when the bark moves 
easily. Where the early buds have taken the 
trees may be loosened to give room for 
growth. Gather seeds of anything good. 
Look after seeds of Salvia patens and good 
varieties of Petunias. Give liquid-manure to 
Roses to help late blooms. 

Fruit garden. —This is not the time for 
root-pruning, but we can make a note of the 
trees which are likely to require attention 
early in October, when the young wood has 
acquired firmness. At the same time, any 
old trees which are on the down grade and 
no longer produce good fruit, may be 
grubbed up now, and the site prepared for a 
better tree. In the matter of keeping old 
fruit-trees most of us are too conservative. 
There should always be a few' young trees 
waiting for filling vacancies, and then, per 
baps, there would be less objection to clear¬ 
ing out an old tree when its work was done. 
In a general way, fruits will not require much 
thinning this season, but I have seen some 
Apple-trees heavily laden that would be bet¬ 
ter for thinning oft some of the fruit, and as 
the fruits are now of a size suitable for use, 
some of the larger might be taken off for that 
purpose. This would ease the tree, and the 
fruits left will grow to a larger size. We are 
not all agreed as to the value of summer 
pruning. It is, I think, a mistake to begin 
too early, especially in a season like the pre¬ 
sent, wlieu so many trees are fruitless. Let 
the wood get a little firm before operating, 
leave all leaders unshortened, and then there 
will not be much late growth. It is the late 
growth we want to avoid. Give alpine Straw¬ 
berries liquid-manure. More might be done 
with these. The newer forms of perpetual 
Strawberries are not, in my experience, equal 
in flavour to the old nlpines (white and red). 

Vegetable garden. Use the hoe very 
freely, not only among growing crops, but 
also under fruit-trees of all kinds. If the 
surfaes were more freely stirred there would 
be less trouble with insects, and weeds would 
disappear. Very few can find time to do 
trenching now, but if there is vacant land, 
old vegetables and what is termed rubbish 
are easily converted into manure by trenching 
them into the land at any time. If there is 
a pit or deep frame vacant, plant it with an 
early kind of dwarf French Bean, to come 
in for autumn use after the outdoor crops are 
over. Celery is still being planted for late 
use* The trenches need not be made deep 
for the crop. A lot of useful Celery for 
cooking may be grown on the bed system. 
Plant a hardy red kind, and blanch with 
ashes or burnt earth, and it will keep till 
May without bolting. The plants should 
have been raised altogether outside. Top- 
dress Cucumbers in frames, and keep the 
plants in good bearing condition as long as 
possible. Sow a few seeds to plant a small 
house for winter bearing if Cucumbers are 
wanted in winter. Sow Onions for standing 
the winter. The selection need not be 
limited to the Tripoli or Lisbon, as all Onions 
are hardy if sown on a well-drained site and 
the surface freely stirred when dry. Sow a 
hardy kind of Spinach very freely. One can 
never have too much. E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 2t')th.~ -Potted a lot of Roman 
Hyacinths and early -flowering Narcissi. 
Shifted on Cyclamens, Primulas, and 
Cinerarias into 5 inch pots, and placed thinly 
in cold-frame on coal-astrbwds, shaded jfrom 
mid-day sun. Pricked lout dni|)re 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wifl isms, aH^TVTttl- 
flowers. to get strong to fill bedsrin the 


autumn. Looked over early-budded Briers 
to loosen ties and remove suckers. Potted 
off cuttings of Tree-Carnations. Removed 
faded flowers from Roses in beds. 

August 21st .—Potted Sir Charles Napier 
Strawberries for late forcing. In point of 
fact, these plants will have no forcing in the 
strict sense of the word. They will fill up the 
period between the forced fruits and those 
which come naturally outside. Red and 
white Currants on north wall have been 
covered with hexagon netting. We usually 
keep some of them till November. Lettuces 
and Endives are tied up to blanch in succes¬ 
sion. Leaves are tied over the hearts of 
Cauliflowers to keep them white. Sowed 
more Spinach and Onions. 

August 22nd. — Flower-beds are very bright 
now, but require a good deal of picking and 
trimming to keep in good condition. We still 
have a few groups of dwarf, fine-foliaged, 
and large sub tropical plants. India rubbers 
and Lracsenas are improved by open-air 
treatment, and can be potted up before frost 
comes. Masses of Cannas sheltered from the 
wind are very effective now and Hollyhocks 
are splendid in the background. We grow 
only seedlings of these now. 

.*1 ugust 23rd. —A few black-flies have ap¬ 
peared on some of the late-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, but the plants were immediately 
dusted with Tobacco powder early in the 
morning when slightly damp with dew, and 
have now disappeared, but a close watch will 
be kept upon the plants, and more powder 
used if necessary. Seeds have been picked 
off Sweet Peas to encourage new growth. 
Sweet Peas in a cut state make quite a show 
in the market, but there is not much money 
in them now. They are nice in the amateur’s 
garden to cut from to fill vases. The best 
kinds only should Ik? grown, and we find 
decided colours most attractive. 

August 2\th. -Sowed several kinds of Cauli¬ 
flowers for standing the winter, some in 
frames and some on south border, near the 
wall, where shelter can be given. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Sunrise Tomato. We have a light 
span-roofed house to fill with these when 
rooted. Harvested Shallots and Garlic, and 
pulled Onions to be laid out thinly to har¬ 
vest in the sunshine. Finished layering 
Carnations ; will be kept moist till rain comes. 
Sowed more Brown Cos Lettuces. This is 
the best winter Lettuce. Sowed Chervil. 

August 2fith. —All early Potatoes are being 
lifted. Sets for planting have been selected 
from the most prolific roots and dried and 
stored without exposure. The ground will be 
cropped immediately with late Cauliflowers, 
Spinach, Onions, and Turnips. The’ ground 
was manured for tire Potatoes, so is still 
rich enough for the cropR named. We are 
still putting in Pelargonium and other cut¬ 
tings, when we can do so without injury to 
the general effect of the garden. 

BIRDS. 

Dead budgerigar (Thomas Curtis). The 
internal organs of this bird were in a very 
diseased condition, and the immediate cause 
of death was apparently intense congestion 
of the liver. This may have been brought 
about by improper feeding. Millet and 
Canary-seed are the right food for these 
birds, although the former should form the 
staple diet, for Canary-seed, if given in quan¬ 
tity. is likely to cause liver trouble, being ol 
a stimulating and heating nature. This bird 
must have been ailing for a long time, and 
past recovery when you bought it.—S. S. G. 

Canary dying (Yrak).— This young bird 
appears to have suffered from surfeit, a com¬ 
plaint canaries are very subject to, especially 
at the tender age of six or seven weeks, from 
being supplied with food of too rich and heat¬ 
ing a nature. When caged off they should 
be got on to seed diet as quickly as possible. 
All remedies seem ineffectual against sur¬ 
feit ; the only thing that can be done for a 
bird suffering from this malady is to put it on 
spare and simple diet, and add a piece of 
alum, about the size of a pea, or a teaspoon¬ 
ful of liquid magnesia, to its drinking water. 
It is all important in the case of young birds 
that a constant supply of coarse grit-sand be 


kept up ; the fine sand so frequently used for 
strewing the floors of bird-cages is of no ser¬ 
vice, as birds must have suitable stones in 
the gizzard, or their health will soon fail. - 
S. S. G. 

Food for Jackdaws (Adam).— You may 
feed your bird upon either Oatmeal or Bar- 
leymeal, mixed into a stiff paste with milk 
or water, to which may be added dried ants’- 
eggs, such as can be purchased in packets at 
seed shops and cornchandlers. Lean meat, 
either raw or cooked, may be also given from 
time to .time, and household scraps of all 
kinds. These birds require a roomy cage, 
which should be cleaned out daily, and the 
floor covered with sand or dry, sifted earth, 
while coarse grit should be supplied to assist 
the inmate in the digestion of its food. 
Plenty of fresh water, both for bathing and 
drinking, should be given, a bath being 
allowed at least twice a week in mild weather. 
Young jackdaws brought up from the nest by 
hand become very tarne and amusing pets, 
and need not be confined to a cage, but 
allowed to range the house and premises; 
the great drawback to their being allowed 
their freedom is, however, their thieving pro¬ 
pensities, and their habit of carrying off and 
hiding anything that is portable, especially if 
of a bright appearance, having a particular 
penchant for spoons, silver coins, and 
thimbles. As a precaution against its taking 
its departure at any time, where a jackdaw 
has free liberty, it is well to clip a few of the 
flight feathers of one wing. This bird will 
learn to repeat words constantly spoken in 
its hearing without having its tongue cut—a 
cruel practice, happily but rarely adopted 
now—and becomes very attached to the per¬ 
son who feeds it and attends to it, coming to 
the call of the voice it knows. 

BEES. 

8eotions from hive with foul-brood (A 

Bee Lover ).—You may safely use the section 
honey from your hive. But after removing 
the crates of sections you must use your best 
endeavours to stamp out this dangerous 
disease. The cells containing foul-brood 
should be uncapped and sprayed with sali¬ 
cylic acid solution, made in the following 
proportions:—Salicylic acid, 1 oz. ; soda 
borax, 1 oz. ; water, 4 pints. The combs and 
bees should then be placed in a fresh hive 
that has previously been washed with the 
above solution. Much trouble will be ex¬ 
perienced in banishing this disease if early 
remedial measures are not taken. Hives 
containing old combs appear to be more 
liable to this disease than those containing 
new, clean combs. A remedy for foul-brood, 
said by some bee-keepers to be very effica¬ 
cious, consists in simply placing two or three 
pieces of camphor upon the floor-board within 
the hive. The pieces of camphor should be 
each about the size of a Walnut, and bo 
wrapped in some thin material.—S. S. G. 

LAW AND CUSTOM* 

THE LAW AFFECTING THE SALE OF 
FERTILISERS. 

Many gardeners arc good customers to the 
manufacturers of artificial fertilisers,and there 
is no doubt that in many cases purchasers c.f 
these things do not get quite what they have 
been led to expect, probably because it is 
generally left to farmers and others who are 
very large consumers to take action in order 
to guard their interests. The law upon the 
subject is very stringent. It is contained 
mainly in the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1893, which amended the law with re¬ 
spect to the sale of these products, and which 
affects all sales of agricultural or horticultural 
fertilisers in which the amount bought docs 
not weigh less than half a hundredweight. 

The first section of the Act says that every 
person who sells for use as a fertiliser of the 
soil any article manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, or imported from abroad, is to give 
to the purchasers (of half a hundredweight 
and upwards) an,.invoice ^stating the name of 
the article, and whether it is an artificially 
compounded art+cle_ dr i)ot, and what, is nt 
least the oereentacre of the nitrncrpn soluble 
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and insoluble phosphates, and potash, if any, 
contained in the article, and this invoice is to 
have effect as a warranty by the seller of the 
statements it contains. By Section 3, if any 
person (a) fails without reasonable excuse to 
give on or before, or as soon as possible after 
the delivery of the article, the invoice re¬ 
quired by the Act, or (b) causes or permits 
any invoice or description of the article sold 
to be false in any material particular to the 
prejudice of the purchaser, he will be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £20 for a first and £50 
for a subsequent offence. And arty person 
alleged to have committed an offence under 
this section is to have a right to recover 
against the person from whom he himself 
bought the article. Section 4 provides for 
the appointment of a chief analyst by the 
Board of Agriculture, and for the appoint¬ 
ment by County Councils and other local 
governing bodies of district analysts. These 
district analysts’ services are, by Section 5, 
to be at the disposal of all buyers of fertilisers 
who may have samples analysed by them, and 
by the chief analyst in London at small fees. 
The production of the certificate of these 
analysts will be taken as sufficient evidence of 
the facts they state in the absence of proof to 
the contrary. Regulations for the carrying 
out of the Act, and instructions as to taking 
and submitting samples, are published by, 
and can be obtained from, the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture, Whitehall, London, 
and gardeners or nurserymen who are disposed 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the Act 
should write for a copy. Barrister. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Oakdkning free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Eurnival-street, Holbvm, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Porusiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the pajtcr. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three qtieries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming tniit— Readers who desire, our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sjwcimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received Jr Jin 
several conespondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe ami other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time , and these only when 
ihe above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

A turf path (C. hi- C.).— Dig out all the gravel 
und the hard material used in the formation of the 
walk, loosen up the bottom, and All up with good 
soil, then, after the soil has settled down, turf over, 
which is better than sowing seed. Of course, you can 
sow the seed, but, seeing you want to make a turf 
walk, we much prefer turf. 

' A weedy lawn (lnchcape).— You will never have 
a good lawn, treating it as you do. The soil is 
evidently Very poor, and the best thing you can do 
is to dig it up in the autumn, clearing out the weeds 
as you go, and add a good dressing of manure, then 
relay with turf or sow down with Grass-seed in the 
following April 

Bplrseas for forcing (L.b—You can force the 
same plants of Spirtea again, but they would not be 
quite so good as the year previous. The usual 
method is to plant out one batch and allow it to 
remain over the first winter, lifting and forcing the 
seccnd autumn. By having two batches of plants 
a constant supply of suitable roots is provided. They 
need no protection during winter. 

Pruning Rambler Roses (C. M. f.). These 
must be very sparsely pruned—indeed, they will re¬ 
quire no pruning beyond removing in the spring dead 
wood and just shortening the tips of the shoots. 
The real pruning is done after flowering. This con¬ 
sists in cutting clean away some of the growths that 
have blossomed, so as to encourage the new wood 
on which the finest trusses of bloom are developed 
the following year. 

Hardy perennials (T.).- These may be sown at 
once in pots or boxes, and wintered in cold-frames, 
to be afterwards pricked out iu spring. Many 
herbaceous plants tli.it will not divide freely may 
also he propagated now from cuttings. A cold- 
fiuine that can be si oded should have about H inches 
or 10 inches of fresn manure ] ut in and upon this 
atK-ut 3 inches of light sandy soil. The cuttings can 
be left in frame and transplanted in spring. 

Harvest-bugs (fiuq/ircrl.T *kh^»c JiiijU s, im¬ 
mature individuals of rg yv|^c>y^ jtiJt^(Trom- 

Indium holnseericeum), wtrich are gf^jtimes very 
abundant on bushes, long Grass, etc.'-Spraying the 


The mites fasten on to the skin, and burrow into it. 
The best remedy is to pick the pests out with a 
needle, or they may be killed by rubbing ammonia, 
some spirit, paraffin, or camphorated oil well into 
the “ bite.” The sooner after the attack these 
remedies are employed the better. 

Eu * e ” e Turst a standard 

{u. L. Courf).—This beautiful dark Hose makes an 
excellent standard, its growth being vigorous and 
spreading, just the sert that one likes to see grown 
in this form. Eugene Furst is not a show Rose, 
neither is it a well formed variety, but in colour— 
blackish crimson—it holds its own, and does not burn 
as some Roses of this colour do. A few other sorts 
of similar shade of colour are: Black Prince, 
Jubilee, Duke of Connaught, Abel Carriere, Louis 
Ricard, Sultan of Zanzibar, Charles Lefebvre, Grand 
Mogul, and Baron de Bonstetten. Any of these are 
worth growing, and most of them deliciously 
fragrant. 

The Night-flowering Cactus (Cereus grand i- 
florus) (A.). —This is a native of the West Indian Islands 
Ihe flowers remain open for only about six hours. 
They begin to open about eight o’clock in the even¬ 
ing, and are fully open by midnight. By three or 
four o’clock in the morning they have faded. It 
requires a stove temperature, and may be either 
grown in a pot or planted out, and to get it to 
flower well it must be trained near the glass, as any 
shoots that are in the shade do not bloom well. The 
soil best suited to it is loam, some old manure, old 
plaster, and broken bricks. It is not a rare plant, 
as many specimens are to be found all over the 
country which flower annually. 

Roses for pergola (Ethel James).— Rapid grow¬ 
ing Roses, such as Crimson Rambler, the lovely 
jellow Electra, the neat rosette-shaped F£licit6- 
Perpetue, Flora, with flowers like a miniature 
Captain Christy, the almost evergreen Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, with large semi-double rosy-crimson 
flowers, the nearly white Mme. Alfred Carriere, and 
the free, continuous-flowering Longworth Rambler 
would be suitable, not omitting Gruss an Teplitz 
and Dorothy Perkins or Lady Gay. In any case, get 
strong plants, and see to it that proper provision 
in the way of good soil and drainage is made for 
the Roses, as on this depends the future of the 
plants. But unless a very long structure, you could 
only employ two or three. Besides Roses, there are 
the Vines, Polygonum Baldsehuanicum, Virginian 
Creepers, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, also Clematises. 

Tufted Pansies with small flowers (D.).- 
Your plants are now losing their vigour and pro¬ 
ducing only puny flowers because jou have allowed 
the spent blossoms to remain, and as these are in 
many instances fertilised by minute insects, seed- 
pods are equally numerous. Such a state of affairs 
is a great strain upon the plants, especially during 
such hot and dry weather as we have lately been 
having, and the only chance you have now is to 
remove every spent blossom, secd-pod, and bud, and 
also all coarse and unwieldy shoots. If this he done 
at onee, and the Dutch-hoe used to loosen the soil 
between the plants, supplemented by a thorough 
watering on a few' occasions during the next fort¬ 
night, you may safely expect your plants to regain 
their vigorous condition and to blossom most pro¬ 
fusely again. We should be disposed to apply 
liquid-manure occasionally, too, watering with any 
approve! plant food after first using clear water. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Pyrus japonlca ( J. G. B.).— This will 
always flower Better when allowed to grow natur¬ 
ally than when closely primed. Such being the 
case, it should only be cut back as far as is really 
necessary to keep it within bounds. Any old or 
exhausted shoots should b^ cut clean out, as by so 
doing the young, clean growths on which depends 
a good deal of the future display is encouraged. 
A good time for doing this is as soon as the flower¬ 
ing period is over, and then there is a long grow¬ 
ing season before it. You may, if you do not wish 
thi plant to grew too far away from the wall, 
shorten in the season's shoots, and thus induce the 
formation of spurs or flower-buds. This can be done, 
of course, immediately after flowering. Lay in the 
best of the young wood, and spur back any that is 
weak. Cut away the weakest of the growths that 
spring from the base, and nail in as many of the 
others as you have room for. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree unhealthy (M. c. (1.).— The Pear leaves 
were so dried up that 1 could not make anything of 
them. Kindly send f^nie more, in various condi¬ 
tions of the attack. If they were wrapped in paper 
or a piece of cabbage-leaf, or leaves with moisture 
placed in the box with them, they should travel 
well. -G. H. 8. 

Root pruning fruit-trees —So soon as the 
leaves have fallen—that is, any time in October—you 
may begin to root prune your fruit-trees. Start upon 
those shedding leaves first, and then by beginning 
early yo i will be able to complete the work before 
the winter sets in. Ihe earlier done the sooner do 
the tree- make fresh roots. Open trenches 2 feet 
w ide all round your trees from 3 feet to 4 feet from 
the stems, according to size of tree. When you cut 
off any good-sized roots, before refilling the trench, 
see that the ends of the severed roots are cleanly 
cut with a sharp knite. Keep your roots well to the 
surface, as that is the primary object in view. Then 
later they can be fed by top dressings. 

Stoneless Peaches (E.).— 1 The delict in your 
Peaches seems to arise from the non formation of 
t he seeil or kernel in the stone; that has caused 
disease in the centre of the Peach, and without the 
kernel no fruit will finish or mature. Possibly this 
defect is due to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers 
iu the spring, and that may have been a product 
of cold, dull, sunless weather at the time. There 
is also the possibility that the roots of the tree 
have gone too low. We advise lifting the tit-e and 


carefully, and adding to the soil 9ome wood-ashes, 
old mortar refuse, sifted, and a small quantity of 
finely-crushed tones 

VEGETABLES. 

Maggots in Mushrooms This is one of 

tho difficulties of cultivating Mushrooms in build¬ 
ings, especially a building exposed to the sun during 
summer. Possibly something might be done to keep 
cut the Mushroom flies by giving the building a 
thorough cleansing before the first beds are made 
up after the summer season sets in. Thoroughly 
saturate every wall and the woodwork also with 
lime-wash, and char out all old manure or the 
remnants of exhausted beds. Make a clean sweep 
of everything. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

to. Dmcson.—U the weather has been as dry with you 
as in London, it is not to be wondered at that Peas, Violas, 
&c., are dying off. We can find nothing in the soil you 
send that would cause the trouble. Had you mulched the 
plants and watered well you would probably have paved 
them. In a IiOndon suburban garden we have had no 
trouble, but we mulched the plants heavily and watered 

freely.-Fine.-Without some further particulars it is 

impossible to suggest any reason for the failure of the 
Vines to fruit. Ask some gnrdening friend to look at 

them.- Barn-door Fowl.— Allow it to stand in the open 

air tank for, say, 12 hours, when it will be quite fit to 

water the plants with.- Rose.— You ought to get a copy' 

of “ The English Flower Garden," in which the whole 
question is fully dealt with and many illustrations given. 
The above can be had from this office, post free, for 15s. (VI. 

-- AUwrt Curtis.—We fear the only way to eradicate the 

weeds you mention is to thoroughly trench the ground 

and clear out all the roots as you go on.- Edward C. 

De vine.—We certainly think the plant would be better 
away from the drip of such trees, of course seeing to it 
that a very shady position is given, and that w atering is 

properly attended to.- A. A. A.— ” The Vegetable 

Garden," new edition, price 15s. John Murray, Albemarle* 
street, London, W. See advertisement p. ii., August li. 

- James.— The disease attacking your Tomatoes is 

Oladosporium fulvum, which you will find fully dealt with 
in a re] ly to Chas. E. Pierson in our issue of Nov. 18.1905, 
>. 489. A copy of this issue can be had from the pub- 

isher, post free, for lid.- Camlin. — A, There is nothing 

amiss with this fruit. B, This fruit has been scalded. C, 
We fear this has been attacked by spot. Should like to 
see fruit- later on. Your plants want more W’ater with a 

little stimulant added thereto.- Camlin.— Allow the 

straw 1 to ripen, then pull it up, and by threshing separate 
the Peas from among the straw. See that the Peas are 
thoroughly dry, then store in a bag in a dry cupboard. 

- Camlin .—The red-spider will certainly injure the 

Tomato foliage, and you have made a great mistake in 
introducing plants attacked by red-spider into a vinery— 

as it will soon cover the Vines and do much harm.- 

Strawberry.— The age and condition of the plants are the 
all-important points in estimating their value. If three 

years old or over they are of little value.- Man by .—1, 

No, we know’ of no chemical that you can use, and the only 
thing to do is to dig the roots up. 2, Only in the more 
favoured districts is it of any use to plant Gum-trees, as 
all the species are liable to lie killed by a severe frost. 3, 
The soil you send sample of is poor hungry stuff anil of 
very little use for adding to poor gravelly soil. You must 

add plenty of cow-manure and good fibrous loam.- T. 

Turncr. -The only reason we can suggest is that, the 
plants are probably dry at the roots. Try what a good 
soaking of water with a heavy mulching of manure w ill 
do. —E. H.- You can try the brown paper as you sug¬ 
gest, but unless you have sufficient volume of smoke In 
the house we fear you w’ill do little good. The best thing 
you can do is to have the roof thoroughly examined by a 
horticultural builder, and, if need be, have the whole're- 
paired. You will save money in the end. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Nicholson.— Tecoma jas- 
minoides.— -Buber.—), Berberis Thunbergi probably, 
must see flowers ; 2, I&thyrus grandiflorus; 3, Lonioera 

aureo-reticulata ; 4, The Carnation is of no value.- Par. 

—1, Impatiens Sultani; 2, Oncidium sp. ; 3, Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia nummularia aurea); 4, Pittosporum 

Mayi.- -to. B. Alstnemeria aurantiaca.- to. C. O. — 

I^oosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris).- II. J.— Saxifraga 

Cainposi, so far as we can judge without, seeing any 
flowers. --Phyllis.—), Campanula rotundifolia; 2, Praxi- 

nus sp. Must see seed or flowers.- Reader.— Veronica 

longifolia.- Col. Stirling. -The plant you send is known 

as Adam’s Needle (Yucca gloriosa). Such a plant as you 
send photo of ought to flow er next year, on t he growth on 

the right on which there is no bloom spike this year.- 

Bapchild. It is really a sport, and you ought to layer the 
shoots on which the w hite flowers are. Such sports are of 
frequent occurrence.— Jas. Taylor. -Common Bryony 
(Bryonia dioiea). This must not be confounded with the 
Black Brvonv (Tamils communis), which has entire shining 

leaves.-//. Graham.— Spirat'a Bumalda.-— -G. A.—* 

Gypsophila panieulata.- V. McG. E. Tussilago Farfara 

variegata.- Mrs. Bowen. — A Plane, probably Platanua 

orientalis.- 7. to.— 1, Potcntilla var. ; 2, Malva mas. 

chata alba ; 8, Sidalcea Listeri; 4, Please send in flower ; 
5 Heuchera sanguinea.- Lady Brooke.—), Rose Cam. 

? ion (Agrostemma coronaria); 2, Linaria purpurea; 3, 
eronica, please send better specimen ; 4, Borage (Borago 

officinalis).- C. J.—l, Lilium chajcedonioum ; 3, Heli. 

anthus rigidus probably. 

Name Of fruit.— Crook.— Plum The Czar. 

Catalogues received.— Wm. Bull and Sons, 

Chelsea.— Catalogue of Bulbs. -E. H. Krelage and Son, 

Haarlem.—Ruffe CataUsjuefor 1*A)C. -Cooper, Taber, and 

Co., 90 and 92, Southwark street, London, K.K_— Whole¬ 
sale Bulb Catalrufue for -Jas. Yeitch and Sons, 

Ltd., (’hclsea. —iifltah>giie bf'\ Rtdbous Plants: List of 
new Hardy Plants: List of Fruits; List of Orchids, 
Stor/a[ui (I went wise Plants, etc.; and List of Straw¬ 
berries. -J. Feed and Sons, Norwood.— List of Bull !w, 
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VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

By the time the following notes are in print 
it will be time to think about sowing the seed 
to stand the winter. In these notes I intend 
to deal with light soil only. It is most im¬ 
portant that the autumn-sown bed of Onions 
should have a genial position, be well 
drained, and not too rich. The middle of 
August will be quite soon enough to sow the 
seed in the north of England, and the end of 
August in the south. Before sowing, the 
ground should be well worked and left for a 
few days. It is necessary to sow the seed 
more deeply in autumn than in spring. On 
light soils a depth of an inch is not too much, 
and 9 inches is quite enough to allow between 
the drills. When the bed if} completed the 
surface should be scratched over lightly with a 
blunt wooden rake. As the Onion-fly is rather 
troublesome on very light soils, I would 
ask all amateur gardeners to take particu¬ 
lar notice of the following: After sowing the 
seed, give the bed a good dusting of soot, and 
repeat when the Onions are about \ inch 
high, and also every other evening give the 
bed a little soap-suds, continuing until the 
ilants are quite strong, when they will be no 
onger liable to be attacked by that trouble¬ 
some pest. The seed should not be sown 
thickly, as I have seen cases where almost 
the whole crop rotted off as the result of 
sowing too thickly. When sown thickly the 
sun and air cannot get at them very well. 
The best time to plant out is March, but I 
have had some fine crops although I planted 
out in the middle of October. I would ad¬ 
vise anyone living in the north of England 
not to plant out till the first week in March. 
The drills should be about 10 inches apart. 
Those who desire to obtain firm bulbs for 
keeping should allow 5 inches from bulb to 
bulb, for exhibition 7 inches or 8 inches 
will not be too great a distance. The ground 
in which they are to be planted should have 
been well worked and a fair amount of well 
decayed manure worked in about November. 
This will give the soil time to settle down. 
There are many who think that Onions do 
not require much water now. This is an 
erroneous idea, for on light soils they re¬ 
quire a good deal of water. Care should lie 
taken in planting that the bulb is near the 
surface. The ordinary cottage gardener 
could, with very little trouble, manage to 
have a good supply of Onions ten months out 
of the year if he "would only grow the right 
sorts and attend more to the harvesting of 
them. When the tops have died down, lift 
the bulbs carefully and lay them out in a 
single layer on a dry floor to ripen off, then 
place them in nets; or, better still, make the 
old-fashioned Onion-pole. I strongly recom¬ 
mend the following for auiujynn sowing ^— 
Ailsa Craig, Trebon Selected, and Daniel’s 
Golden Rocca. The last nmufiJ^UJas dh* Juk 
O nion as anyone could wish. Cheap shea is 


dear in the end. A bed of finely-grown 
Onions is as much admired as any other crop 
in the garden. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


NOTES ON SPINACH FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER. 

An abundant supply of Spinach can hardly 
be over-estimated in private gardens. In 
many places this is as essential as Peas, etc. 
To have a continuous supply during the last 
three and first three months of the year de¬ 
mands considerable thought. I grow the New 
Zealand Spinach for late summer and autumn 
use. To preserve this from frost I grow a 
portion in clumps on a warm border in front 
of the fruit houses. This I cover up with 
mats. In this way in mild winters a con¬ 
tinuous supply is maintained till nearly 
Christmas. It is astonishing how long you 
can gather from a few patches of this when 
a little manure is put under the hillocks. 
Although the New Zealand Spinach has much 
to recommend it for hot, dry weather, for 
flavour I consider it far inferior to the other 
kinds. Seeing there is a danger of losing 
Winter Spinach by frost, sow a small quantity 
of the Broad-leaved Winter on good soil 
after mid-season Potatoes. This is done in 
the last few days in July or first few in 
August. Should the season be a mild one, 
this makes large leafage, the growth being 
coarse, and, when severe frost sets in, this 
is killed. Still, it is very useful in seasons 
like last, when severe frost set in by mid- 
October, destroying the New Zealand 
Spinach. For the principal winter crop I 
sow about the middle of August, and again at 
the close of the month. Last year, having to 
make provision for a daily supply, I sowed 
again on the 7th or 8th of September 
on a sloping warm border. This gave a sup¬ 
ply during February and March. 

I am aware some growers sow only once, 
and this at a given date. This is a mistake, 
in a general way, where a continued supply is 
wanted. Every cultivator knows how soil, 
situation, and seasons vary. In some seasons 
I have found the mid-August sowing stand 
the best, in others that sown at the end of 
the month. I generally sow where Straw 
berries have been destroyed, simply breaking 
the surface enough to draw the drills. When 
covered in 1 throw a coating of wood-ashes 
over the surface. This is of much value in 
starting the growth ; also in warding off 
slugs. Just as the crop is coming through 
the ground I put a coating of cinder-ashes 
over it to prevent damage from slugs. Since 
doing this I have lost very few plants. 

J. Crook. 

8harpe’8Victor Potato.— Now that the rage 
for new Potatoes has subsided, it may not be 
out of place to call attention to the merits of 
one of the older kinds, and, as an early one, 
I consider Sharpe’s Victor one of the best. 
It makes but little top growth, and is, there¬ 


fore, suitable for pots, frames, or early bor¬ 
ders. Very few kinds that I have yet tried 
will produce a greater number of beautifully 
shaped, even-sized tubers fit for table. Now 
that the craze for sensational sorts at ridicu¬ 
lous prices is nearly over, growers will prob¬ 
ably go back to really useful kinds, and if 
they only gave a fraction of the attention 
that was lavished on Northern Star, El 
Dorado, etc., they will be amply rewarded 
by a full supply of tubers fit to eat, which, 
after all, is the true test.—J. G., Gosport. 

TOO MANY SORTS OF PEAS. 
Varieties of Peas multiply with a regularity 
and persistence about the same as Melons do 
in fruits, and in both cases three parts of 
them are not worth growing. Soil, situation, 
and plenty of labour to hand have doubtless 
much to do with successful Pea culture, and, 
handicapped in one or all of the above, one 
has to do the best he can. Apart from Peas 
for exhibition (on which I am not writing), 
the three best Peas to supply a daily demand 
from the middle of June until the middle of 
October (four months) are William Hurst, 
Daisy, and Autocrat. If any writer can tell 
me of anything better I shall welcome the 
advice. William Hurst is sown on a south 
bonier in November; a few rows of this and 
a plentiful supply of Daisy on the same bor¬ 
der the latter end of January, or later, ac¬ 
cording to the weather, and afterwards sow¬ 
ings of Daisy and Autocrat until the middle 
of June. From* the middle of March until 
close on the end of June seed is sown in 
shallow trenches, with plenty of good holding 
manure underneath, Daisy 30 inches and 
Autocrat 48 inches from row to row. I have 
grown many sorts for the last thirty years, 
and should say the three above named are, 
for a regular and constant supply for the 
kitchen, about the best. I will make a choice 
out of the three, and say absolutely the best 
Pea in cultivation for cropping, for large or 
small gardens, for flavour, for immunity from 
mildew, and for economy, is Daisy. 

Claremont. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cultivation of large Onion*. —Is it advisable 
to bend the stems of Onions at this season to 
increase size and hasten ripening?— Delta. 

[The practice of bending over the stems of 
Onions is, as a rule, applied to outdoor-sown 
breadths only. As you specially refer to 
large bulbs of Ailsa Craig, wo infer that your 
question as to bending over the stems ap¬ 
plies specially to such plants as are raised 
under glass early in the year, and are planted 
out thinly on very rich soil to produce ex¬ 
ceptionally fine bulbs. We have never 
attempted to bend over the stems of these, as 
they, as a rule, have stems too stout and 
erect to enable bending to be done without 
braking or seriously injuring them. Some 
growers when bulbs have attained to good 
size tie a piece of raffia tightly round the 
stems just above the bulbs, in ihe hope that 
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some check to the stem growth may help to 
swell the bulbs. It is of doubtful value. 
Splendid bulbs, varying from 2 lb. to 3 lb. 
each in weight, have been grown with quite 
erect stout stems. The ripening of these 
large bulbs is generally more a matter of 
season than anything else. If the autumn— 
August and September—be fairly warm and 
dry, bulbs will harden and finish off finely. 
If the season bs wet and cold, not only does 
mildew become prevalent, but bulbs are apt 
to split. They also are often soft or sappy, 
and keep badly. In dry, warm weather, 
such Onions bear ample waterings well. The 
soil on which they are grown must not only 
be trenched 30 inches deep, but be also richly 
manured. Onions root deeply, and are gross 
feeders. We like to see outdoor-sown Onion 
breadths with bent stems all laid one way, 
as the beds then look extremely pleasing, 
whilst, without doubt, bulbs swell better and 
become more fully matured. It is work, 
however, to be done with care, pinching the 
necks gently, to soften them before bending. 
Without such care necks are often broken, 
and the bulbs are thus spoiled.] 


SOME GOOD TOMATOES. 

Quite a legion of names represents the 
varieties of Tomatoes one may find described 


among good Tomatoes, as also does Best of 
All. Holmes’ Supreme, when the stock is 
true, is a splendid market Tomato, so free, 
uniform in shape, and bright of colour. Duke 
of York used to be considered the hand 
somest Tomato of all, the trusses being long, 
the fruit handsome in shape, and rich in 
colour. Lister’s Prolific I considered had 
degenerated, but a recent visit to a market 
grower revealed some semblance of its former 
character, due, no doubt, to selection and 
high-class growth. 

It is curious that while the red Tomato is 
so largely grown the yellow varieties are so 
seldom seen. It is rare for one to find them 
in the market, and still more rare to find 
them grown in any quantity, yet those who 
enjoy raw fruits like the flavour. It was ex¬ 
pected years ago that these yellow kinds 
would take their place among the numerous 
red varieties, and find a useful market, but 
these predictions are slow of realisation. 
Sunbeam we found a good type of yellow 
Tomato, while Blenheim Orange and Golden 
Nugget are others deserving of wider recog¬ 
nition. We recently at an exhibition in¬ 
spected a large selection, but one could 
scarcely refrain from remarking how similar 
all were when shown in a gathered state. 
Everyone, however, knows that in growth 



Tomato Early Market. From a photograph in Messrs. Sutton's nursery at Reading. 


in the seedsmen’s catalogues which are pub¬ 
lished annually. The rage twenty years since 
was for large fruits, which are not 
now in demand, varieties that give four 
or five to the pound, rather than those of 
larger size, being preferred. A variety that 
was once held in high favour is Early Ruby, 
a dwarf, free-bearing, smooth Tomato. Early 
Market may or may not be a selection from 
this once favourite sort. Up-to-Date has had 
a good run of popular favour, especially from 
an exhibitor’s standpoint, the fruits being 
somewhat larger than the ordinary market 
sample, and attractive by their bright colour, 
round and even shape. A comparatively new¬ 
comer that is highly spoken of is Jubilee. 
This is remarkably productive, of good 
colour, smooth in outline, and short-jointed 
in growth. It is a variety I have made a note 
of for another year. Carter’s Sunrse I have 
grown to the exclusion of some former 
favourites, and, though some may object to 
its Rmall size, no one complains of its colour, 
pretty shape, and good flavour. For home 
use it is an ideal Tomato. Winter Beauty 
has a good share of patronage, due to its 
good quality, free ing, and smooth out¬ 
line. It.is, as its fame^nrK ‘tff Jitfjsuitable j 
for WinJet growtfl^JJRultbn jpfi&li«faction, | 
figured in a recent issue, takife^A high place I 


Tomatoes vary considerably, thus disappoint¬ 
ment may follow' the choice of some of the 
many kinds when selections are made from 
gathered samples only. The Currant-fruited 
Tomatoes are certainly ornamental in 
growth, and very productive, but not suited 
to the market grower. 

W. Strugnell. 


Calceolarias from cuttings id. is 

much too early to put in cuttings of these. Towards 
the end of September, or even later if we have no 
frost, take the young shoots to form the cuttings, 
3 inches being a good length. Cut off at a joint 
with a sharp knife, and insert in sandy loam in a 
tool frame or pit. Keep ihe cuttings well shaded 
and sprinkled for a time, and cover the lights dur¬ 
ing the winter w ith nuts if the weather is severe. 
Calceolarias sho ild never be coddled, and give air 
on all favourable occasions when you tlnd that the 
cuttings have rooted and are beginning to grow. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— iVeur Edition, revised with descriptions 
o/ all the best plants, trees, and shrubs their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
4 (vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also l>s 
had in tiro other forms, well and strongly found for 
library use or presentation :— 1st, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sags green half morocco, tls. nett. 

tiul, in t vole., half bound sage green morocco, the natt. 
Of all booksellers. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
There appears to be much difference of 
opinion as to the proper time for transplant¬ 
ing evergreens, but there can, I think, be no 
question as to early autumn and spring being 
the best seasons, and the month of September 
and that of April should be seized on, and the 
work pushed on then with as much expedition 
as possible. In the removal of evergreens the 
great thing is to he particular and careful in 
the lifting, hut, unfortunately, few workmen 
seem alive to the importance of this, as they 
dig up close, as if roots were of no conse¬ 
quence whatever, and cut or maim all they 
come near; but instead of that happening, 
every one should he preserved free from in¬ 
jury, and then the plant they are attached to 
stands a good chance of soon starting again 
and re-establishing itself. This being so, it 
will be seen how necessary it is to open out a 
trench all round well away from the stem, the 
distance, of course, being ruled by the size 
and age of the shrub to he operated on, and 
then by the aid of a steel fork work away the 
soil and keep clearing it out till the ball is so 
reduced as to be small enough to move with 
the strength, or appliance at disposal. The 
first preliminary, however, where there is 
much transplanting to be done, and it is better 
to so proceed where there is only a little, is to 
dig the holes where the plants are to go, and 
in doing this plenty of room should he given, 
as the bigger the hole the easier will it be to 
plant and spread out the roots properly and 
fer them to ramify after and get fresh hold of 
the soil. In placing the plants in position the 
chief point is to see that they are not too high 
above the ground or too deep, and to keep 
them at the original level, as to bury the 
stems up is bad, and equally so to have the 
collar too elevated, miless on heavy or wet 
land where the soil enn he raised and made 
up to it, as then the hall would he too much 
exposed to the weather. Not only do ever¬ 
greens need lifting with great care, but the 
filling in is almost as important, and this 
should he done piecemeal, as it were—that is, 
a certain portion of fine soil thrown over the 
roots and then w ater cast on with force, so as 
to carry the soil along with it and stop every 
cavity or interstice there may be around or 
under, and to aid in this the top of the shrub 
should he swayed to and fro, after which the 
holes may he finally filled. The next thing to 
he done is to mulch with any loose litter, long 
strawy manure, or any material of that kind 
(hat will prevent evaporation, as uniformity 
of moisture must he maintained to get freshly 
moved evergreens to do really well. Steady¬ 
ing the heads should also be attended to, and 
this may easily he done by a stout stake driven 
down near the main stem of each plant and 
tying to it, and if the shrubs are afterwards 
syringed each evening overhead, or sprinkled 
with water by other means, so as to prevent 
flagging, they will scarcely feel the shift, and 
he quite prepared to pass safely through a 
hard winter or face the bright days of summer. 


SHRUBS FOR LAWN. 

I shall he glad if you will inform me in one of 
your early issues whk h are the most suitable shrubs 
(flowering, if possible) for planting on a lawn on the 
North Coast of Cornwall (opposite the sea)? I should 
like to plant them iu clumps of three or so. — Anson 
Road. 

[You give no idea of the size of the lawn, 
number of shrubs required, nor, in fact, any 
particulars, except that the spot is on the 
north coast of Cornwall, opposite the sea. 
The following are all good flowerine shrubs, 
and, as they thrive near the sea, should do 
well in the locality named by you: — 

Berberis Darwini.—A n evergreen w th 
dark green leaves and orange flowers, blooms 
in May ; Berberis stenophylla flowers about 
the same time as the preceding, but the 
colour of the blossoms is golden yellow. 

Buddleia GI.OBOSA. A large growing 
shrub with Willow like leaves and flowers 
r ‘s ‘inhling golden balls, at their best in June. 
This is droftaftM- • • 

Choisya ^ernata (Mexican Oranor 
RLb.^Ejizi^ilJalliy^glrfeiBn tfith clusters of 
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white, sweet scented blossoms in early 
summer. 

Deutzia crenata flore-pleno.— A white 
flowered deciduous shrub, at its best about 
midsummer. 

Escallonia macrantha. A large and 
handsome evergreen shrub, with bright red 
Fuchsia-like blossoms, borne in summer and 
autumn. Escallonia Philippiana, deciduous, 
bears a profusion of white flowers about mid 
summer. 

Fabiana imbricata. A Heath like shrub, 
with pure white tubular flowers, borne in 
early summer. 

Hydrangea Hortensia.— 1 The common 


Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snow¬ 
ball Tree).- Clusters of. white flowers in 
May. And 

Weigblah, a handsome class of spring- 
flowering shrubs. There are varieties with 
white, pink, and crimson blossoms.] 


A SHRUBBY CONVOLVULUS (CONVOL¬ 
VULUS CNEOUUM). 

A good idea of the distinct character of this 
Convolvulus may be formed from the fact that 
it is the only member of the genus that occurs 
in the Kew Hand List of hardy trees and 
shrubs, yet it can scarcely bo regarded as 


is, irrespective of blossoms, very beautiful. 
The flowers themselves, which are freely 
borne, are each about 1£ inches in diameter, 
and in colour white, or nearly so, flushed on 
the exterior with pink. They are developed 
throughout the summer, and often well on 
into the autumn. The foliage is retained 
during the winter. 

This Convolvulus, which is a native of 
Southern Europe, must have been one of the 
earliest of exotic species introduced into this 
country, for it is said to have been brought 
here as long ago as 1G40. Even now it is very 
little known, and outside of a botanic garden, 
or in the collection of some specialist, it is 
rarely s?en. Propagation is easily 
effected by cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots dibbled into well-drained pots of 
sandy soil, and kept in a close frame 
till rooted. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seml-wlld garden.— I have about J acre 
of land partially oovered with good-sized Scotch 
Firs and Goree. I shall cut down and root up 
some of the former and all the latter, so that 
there will be several flat and open spaces, a por¬ 
tion of which will, however, be moderately shaded. 
The soil is fine, grey sand and gravel, plentifully 
mingled with Pine leaf-mould, the debris of cen¬ 
turies. Will you please say what shrubs and small 
trees you recommend me to plant, and also bulbs, 
so that I may in time create a small semi-wild 
garden? 1 propose not to disturb the things 
when once planted.—C. W. 

[Such plants as Azaleas, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Heaths of Britain and W. 
Europe, and allied plants, Savin and 
Junipers, with evergreen Barberries, 
ought to do well. Among the bulbs 
ws may mention Lilies, Narcissi, Hya- 
cintlius eandicans ; in fact, almost any 
bulbs will do in such a soil as you men¬ 
tion.] 

Treatment of Wistaria. I have a very 
old plant of Wistaria, covering the entire east side 
of my house, and the foliage is magnificent. For 
years it was almost the sight of the neighbour¬ 
hood—like a mauve curtain—in the month of May. 
Now it hardly flowers at all. I have tried pruning 
it hard, I have tried letting it alone, 1 have netted 
it from the birds, still with the same results—a 
moss of leaves all summer, and long Bhoots, no 
flowers. What do you advise?— Mrs. B. Kii>ston, 
Potter's Bar. 

[The exceedingly vigorous growth of 
your Wistaria may be caused by the 
roots getting into a drain or something 
similar, from whence they can draw' 
large supplies of nourishment. This is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence 
in the case of plants trained to a 
dwelling-house, but a very difficult 
thing to check, as roots often travel for 
long distances in search of food. We 
think the trouble would be overcome 
by a style of pruning somewhat similar 
to the spur system adopted with 
Vines, or rather a system combining 
that with the plan generally adopted 
for fruit-trees, which bear their flowers 
and fruit on old spurs. In the month 
of July all shoots that may be reserved 
on the main or leading stems should 
bo pinched back to within a foot of 
the main stem, in order to check the 
rampant growth. These shoots will 
again break into growth from the buds 
just behind where the shoot was 
stopped, and after these shoots have 
grown a few inches they should bo 
again stopped. The result will be the 
formation of flower-spurs at the foot of 
Convolvulus Cncorumjn Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. the shoot first shortened. Early in the 

following spring these shoots should 
be cut back to within five or six eyes 
of the main stem, and the young growths 
from these eyes are then to be treated in the 
same way as those of the previous year.] 
Jasminum revolutum. -This blooms over 
a long period in summer. Early in July it 
was in full bloom, growing cn a warm wall, 
where it has been for thirty years. Being 
somewhat tender, it should be given a posi¬ 
tion of this kind, especially in cold districts. 
No doubt it makes a good bush in South 
Devon and elsewhere where the climate is 
warm. Most of these somewhat tender shrubs 
would thrive in many more positions if some 
attention were given to- place them where the 
w'ood w’ould ripen thoroughly. This is very 
useful to 'ciit from; -anaJiffl lbvely when used 


Hydrangea is too well known to need any 
description. 

Philadelphus (Mock Orange). - There 
arc many kinds of Philadelphus. one of the 
best for a small lawn being P. Lemoinei 
erectus. whose white flowers are borne to¬ 
wards the end of June. 

Sfartium junceum (Spanish Broom).— 
The large, Pea-shaped, golden-yellow flowers 
of this are borne in July and August. 

Tamarix Pallasi rosea.—A beautiful 
shrub, described on page 324 of Gardening 
Illustrated. 

Veronicas of sorts, fli? the 
England these Veronica ^fcr lnJ hanWolk. 
flowering shrubs, at their best in thetQtter 


hardy in the sense that many subjects are, 
for even in the neighbourhood of London, 
though it will in a sunny, well drained spot 
often pass through a winter without injury, it 
is more at home when trained to a warm 
south wall. In such particularly favoured 
spots as the extreme south-west of England, 
the Isle of Wight, and in many parts of Ire¬ 
land, it is just at home, and forms a notable 
feature of many gardens. Under favourable 
conditions it grows freely, and assumes the 
character of a much branched little shrub, 
clothed with lanceolate leaves, which are 
densely covered with a white silky tomentum. 
So pronounced is this covering that when the 
foliage is kept fairly dry it becomes of an in- 
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PLANT* AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


NOTES ON SELF YELLOW TRUMPET 
DAFFODILS. 

In an interesting paper on seedling Daffodils, 
read before the Royal Horticultural Society 
“ u „ A P ri J 9‘h. 1889 (r id* “Journal of the 
Vol. XI., Part II.), the Rev. O. H. 
Engleheart drew attention to the dearth of 
really good yellow Ajax varieties, and made 
some suggestions as to how they might pos¬ 
sibly be raised. Of course, since this paper 
Was read, King Alfred has appeared, but, 
with the majority of people, it does not even 
succeed as well as maximus, and it fills up 
no gap, but only supplements the early 
flowers. In this part of the Midlands I find 
moisture is necessary to cultivate this plant 
with success, and those who have not yet 
discovered its requirements I would strongly 
urge to plant it not later than the second 
week in September in fibrous maiden loam, 
and to Bee that it has copious supplies of 
water from October until the flowers wither 
the following spring. What all we growers 
of Narcissi are still waiting 4 for is a maximus 
with a constitution like Emperor, and none 
of the modern seedlings with which I am 
acquainted seems likely to attain this stan¬ 
dard of excellence. To me, it always seems 
regret!able that Mr. Backhouse should havp 
died without disclosing the parentage of those 
two fine flowers, Emperor and Empress, and 
it is certainly very remarkable that few of 
the present day Ajax seedlings will bear com 
parison with them. 

In view of purchasing a few of the newel 
self yellow trumpets for the purposes oi 
cross-fertilisation, I have just been glancing 
through the various trade catalogues, and 
the result of my examination has been tc 
still further convince me of the great scarcity 
of really good flowers in this section. OI 
course, there is a considerable conflict oi 
opinion as to what constitutes a good flower, 
and it is becoming rather the fashion to decry 
such varieties as Van Waveren’s Giant, 
Norton, and other large trumpet 
Daffodils, on the score that their enormous 
size causes them to. lose that refinement 
which present day standard requires. Foi 
my own part, l think this is a mistake, be¬ 
cause, if we are to obtain varieties in which 
size and refinement are combined, and which 
shall be manifest improvements upon existing 
sorts, it ought to be easy to fine down these 
larger and coarser flowers by intercrossing 
them with such kinds as Santa Maria, Tenby, 
Alert, Auric, maximus. King Alfred, Mon¬ 
arch, Alma, Cornelia, Cleopatra, Outpost, 
and Lord Roberts, all of which are of good 
form and colour. Despite the allegations of 
coarseness made against Van Waveren’s 
Giant, it is significant that many of the best 
raisers in the country are using this flower 
largely for cross fertilisation, and as it is 
still selling at a high figure, one can but sup¬ 
pose that there is still a pretty good demand 
for it. L T nlike Kings Norton. w r hich, so far, 
has not proved a seeder. Van Waveren’s 
Giant sets seed freely, and should give us in 
the next few years a race of giant Daffodils 
that will undoubtedly cause a sensation in 
the floral W’orld. There is no question as to 
the value of such flowers in the garden, even 
if they never find favour with those austere 
critics who would probably describe Emperor 
as a coarse flower were’ it brought before 
them now as a novelty for an award. Kings 
Norton has proved a remarkably fine plant in 
my garden, and Mr. E. M. Crosfield, who 
grows most trumpet. Daffodils as well as it is 
jKissible to grow them in this country, also 
had it in superb condition this year. A 
flower of such lasting qualities, which has a 
firm stalk and towers above nearly all other 
varieties, cannot be anything but effective in 
the garden, and this’ Kings Norton most 
certainly is. As has been already pointed 
out, the improvement in the white Ajax 
varieties has not been met by a corresponding 



orange colouring is unequalled by that of any 
other variety, and if we can pass on some of 
this rich colouring to some of the larger and 
more vigorous trumpets now in commerce it 
would be a great advance A seedling that 
was shown for the first time this spring, 
named Goldseeker, raised by Mr. Charles 
Dawson, of Penzance, exhibited this Santa 
Maria colouring in a flower of almost fault 
less form, and as an early yellow Ajax could 
scarcely be excelled for beauty and refine¬ 
ment. The seed-parent selected in this case 
was, I believe, the Tenby Daffodil, but, de¬ 
spite this, the influence of Santa Maria was 
easily discernible through the tendency of the 
segments- to twist slightly. Cornelia is a 
flowrer with which I have been much im¬ 
pressed this season. It w r as first exhibited by 
the raisers, Messrs. Van Waveren and Sons, 
among a selection of seedlings at the Midland 
Daffodil Society’s exhibition in 1904, and 
passed into the hands of Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
who obtained an award of merit for it from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
25th, 1905. It is a late flower, not large, but 
of perfect form and colour, and bears some ! 
resemblance in shape and colour to the Tenby 
Daffodil, though its late period of flowering 
w’ould not lead one to infer that it was in 
any way connected with it. Without ques¬ 
tion it is one of the most desirable self yellow 
trumpets in commerce, taking into considera¬ 
tion that it is a good grower, and is being 
offered at a moderate price, and it should 
prove useful as a pollen parent on account 
of its lateness. 

Although, as pointed out by Mr. Engle 
heart, the Tenby Daffodil is a free seeder, it 
is not accredited with being the parent of 
many of our present day varieties. In my 
collection, which embraces about 150 of the 
best standard varieties, only two of these, as 
far as I am aware, can definitely claim to be 
Tenby seedlings /.<?., Alert and Auric, raised 
by Mr. J. D. Pearson, Chilwcll, Notts. 
Alert received a unanimous award of merit 
from the R.II.S. on April 5th. 1904, and has 
proved an excellent garden plant, in every 
way superior to Tenby. This year it came 
into flower on March 19th, and remained in 
good condition for four weeks, despite the 
inclement weather that prevailed during that 
period. The bloom is of larger size, greater 
substance, and somewhat lighter in colour 
j than its parent. Auric has a Tenby-shaped 
trumpet like Alert, but it is more frilled and 
gashed at the brim, and deeper yellow in 
colour. Alma, a pure maximus seedling, 
which gained an award of merit from the 
R.H.S. on April 10th, 1900. when scarcely 
any other variety was open, is a large flower 
of rare colouring, and very lasting. Both 
trumpet and perianth are very broad, the 
former b»ing widely expanded at the mouth. 
The colour is a singularly beautiful pale, 
luminous lemon-citron. It was exhibited in 
good condition this year on March 20th bv 
the raiser, Mr. Engleheart. from whom I 
learn that it comes best on two year-old 
plants. Two flowers in Messrs. Pope and 
Son’s collection, to which I ain giving a trial, 
are worthy of mention. One nani"d Quintus, 
a well built, rich deep yellow Ajax of good 
substance, attracted considerable attention at 
the Midland Daffodil Society’s show last 
April. The other variety. Progress, is not a 
well formed flower, but its value lies in the 
fact that it has a distinct shade of red in the 
trumpet, and is far more likely to produce 
Herr Max Leichtlin’s scarlet Daffodil than 
the much-vaunted, but worthless. Apricot. 
Monarch has proved a most useful flower, 
and is one of the reputed parents of the Rev. 
G. P. Haydon’s Pearl of Kent, also of Peter 
Barr. It is of excellent substance, and very 
drooping in habit. The plant is a strong, 
sturdy grower, and increases quickly. I re¬ 
cently saw a batch of most promising seed 
lings between it and Emperor. Cleopatra, 
wlii'-li may be summed up as an improved 
Monarch, is a flower that possesses much to 
commend it to the hybridist -fine form, good 
size, and exquisite colouring. The newer 
C. H. Curtis is larger, but, so far as shown, 
it is scarcely such a well-balanced flower. 

Before concluding these notes, mention 
must, be made of two valuable varieties be¬ 
longing to this section, each of which received 
an award of merit from the Narcissus commit¬ 


tee last season. Warleyensis, which came from 
Miss Willmott, is a superb soft yellow flower, 
with large, wide, open trumpet and fine over¬ 
lapping segments. It is a much better flower 
that Mr. Kendal’s Sir Francis Drake, and is 
distinct from any of the varieties at present 
in commerce. Mr. Welchman’s Rising Sun. 
which was the other variety certificated, is 
equally as distinct and meritorious. If I 
might be allowed to guess at its parentage. T 
should suggest Tenby (N. obvallaris) and 
M. J. Berkeley. The flower is a glorified 
Tenby, and of a slightly lighter shade of 
colour than Henry Irving. The fine broad 
trumpet has a recurving rim that is richly 
frilled and gashed, and the wide-pointed 
perianth segments are overlapping and of 
perfect form. Arthur R. Goodwin. 

Worcestershire. 


THE MADONNA LILY (L1LIUM 
CANDIDUM). 

Having many times noticed queries regard¬ 
ing the cause of this beautiful Lily failing to 
flower. I think it may interest the readers 
of Gardening Illustrated if I record my 
experience with it. In a long border fac ng 
south-west I had large clumps of Madonna 
Lilies, which for two or three years after 
planting flowered well. Afterwards, although 
during winter the foliage looked strong and 
healthy, and the clumps promised well, the 
leaves gradually died off, and no flowers ap 
peared. Being under the impmueon that 
these Lilies should not be disturbed, I left 
them alone for two years, only giving a top¬ 
dressing ; then, as they did not improve, I 
inquired of Gardening Illustrated, and 
was told that the probable cause was due to 
a fungoid disease. According to instruc¬ 
tions, I lifted them the end of last August, 
intending to put the bulbs with some* sulphur 
in paper bags. I found the bulbs perfectly 
sound, but they had increased so much, both 
in size and quantity, during the five years 
they had been in the border, that they were 
choking each other, and this was undoubtedly 
the cause of the bulbs not flowering. 1 re¬ 
planted at once in another border which had 
been well mulched with rotten cow-manure 
and leaf-mould, placing the bulbs 6 inches 
apart. This summer they have flowered 
splendidly, as the accompanying photograph 
will show*. In some soils the bulbs increase 
very rjpidly, and require dividing every three 
or four years. Failing to do this is, I think, 
often the cause of this Lilv not flowering 
satisfactorily, and if the bulbs are lifted in 
early autumn and replanted immediately it 
in no w T ay retards them. Such, at least, is 
my experience. E. J. 

Tyn -»/- Fro , Criclhowcll. 

[With the above very interesting note was 
sent, a photograph showing a handsome group 
of this favourite Lily. It was, however,, so 
much reduced that it is quite impossible to 
do justice to the group by our present mode 
of reproduction, and we fear an enlarged 
photograph would be of very little value.— 
Ed.] 


TUFTED PANSIES AND THE DRY 
WEATHER. 

Never during the past sixteen years have mv 
plants suffered to the extent they have done 
during the present summer. The flowering 
period began with a long spell of dry and 
windy weather, which tested the constitution 
of these plants, and, from the want of moist 
and genial weather, the plants appeared to 
languish for a time. Rain came at last, and 
we certainly had a most glorious display 
since March last up to August 8th, hut dur¬ 
ing the last two or three weeks in July and 
the first week in August we have only main¬ 
tained the plants in a flowering condition by 
extreme measures. Very copious waterings 
and feeding with liquid-manure, supple¬ 
mented by a fairly heavy mulching of de¬ 
cayed horse-manure, loam, and leaf-mould, 
have kept the plants going. All this care 
would have been useless, however, had I 
not spent quite a long time each week in 
picking off spent blossoms and seed-pods. 
Unless the spent |hlpsscms ar^ removed regu¬ 
larly, deterioration invariably takes place, 
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ami this very speedily. We have many plants 
that, owing to pressure of work, have been 
somewhat neglected, and they now look to be 
in a most pitiable condition. The extreme 
heat of late has burnt up the blossoms, and 
the growths are freely studded with seared 
heads of spent blossoms. Mildew has do 
veloped of late at an alarming rate—so much 
so, in fact, that the recovery of the plants 
from the attacks of this fungoid disease seems 
almost hopeless. We have since dusted the 
alTeeted plants with flowers of sulphur, and 
although we may fail to save the growths at 
present affected by the disease, we have good 
reason to believe we may prevent the trouble 
spreading. In some of the worst cases we 
have cut down the plants altogether, hoping 
by these means to save them. •Wo believe 
the young growths that will subsequently 
develop will be free from mildew, but, should 
that not be so, we can treat the younger 
growths with sulphur better than we can the 
older ones. We have also treated some of 
the plants suffering from mildew in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Every spent blossom has 
been removed, while the young flowers and 


post and occasional application of stimu¬ 
lants. I have a number at present in bloom, 
the seed of which was sown in July last vear. 
-W. F. D. 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA IN 
THE OPEN. 

This charming species of Bellflower was in 
trodueed from northern Italy in 18(58. The 
blue type is far rarer than the white form, 
which has the merit of being more orna¬ 
mental. Though C. isophylla is invariably 
catalogued, a form of C. fragilis, differing in 
foliage from C. isophylla alba, and bearing 
pale lilac-blue flowers, is often sent out 
for it. In the accompanying illustration 
the white variety is shown growing in the 
open garden in South Devon, where it falls 
over a rocky ledge about 2 feet in height. 
It is sometimes stated that this Campanula 
must be grown in the shade, but the plant 
illustrated is in the sunshine for the greater 
part of the day, and has now been untouched 
for three years. After the flowers have faded 
the shoots gradually die back until not a 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

This rare climber is now in full bloom and 
is very beautiful. The large, brilliant orange 
flowers, each about 4 inches across, with their 
gracefully-reflexuig petals, glow with an al¬ 
most scarlet hue in the bright sunshine. In 
common with the majority of Chilian plants, 
it is impatient of continuous sunshine, and 
should be planted in a position where the sun 
shines directly on it for only a few hours of 
the day. In its native country it grows 
through bushes and produces its flowers 
above them, so that the greater portion of 
the plant is continuously shaded. In this 
country it appears advisable to associate it 
with some companion that will afford it at 
least partial shade. Here it is growing on 
wire netting strained against a low gable-end, 
and has as an associate a native of its own 
land, Berberidopsis corallina, whose bright 
red buds contrast effectively with its glowing 
orange blossoms. In front of these two 
plants is growing another denizen of Chili—- 
namely, Tricuspidaria lanceolata, better 
known as Crinodendron Ilookerianum. 



Campanula isophylla alba in the open air in a Devonshire garden. 


every bud—even the very smallest bud in the 
point of each shoot —have been pinched out 
and burnt. The soil between the plants is 
then hoed over, followed bv a very copious 
application of clear water, and this in turn 
by a good dose of manure water. The 
majority of them are looking much better, 
and promise to recover. C. 


Hollyhocks. -Those who are fond of Holly¬ 
hocks, and who are desirous of maintaining 
a stock of healthy plants, should remember 
that the best safeguard is to have young 
plants that can take the place of old ones in 
the garden. To this end it is advisable to 
sow seed in August, and any border where 
the situation is open and sunny will do for 
them. Some go to the trouble of potting the 
seedlings and keeping them in a cold-frame 
for the winter, but this is not at all necessary, 
as I have always found that the harder the 
treatment they receive the less likely are they 
to become diseased.y^B^ed sown n«w should 
produ££j, plants thfct \viT1| b’q0ril jahother 
autumn. When plOTfctell^mu lSttliPH- final 
quarters Hollyhocks delight in Sr rich com- 


particle of green remains on the plant, which 
appears dead. Later on tiny rosettes of 
green appear at the bases of the shoots and 
attain the length of an inch or so before the 
winter sets in, remaining in this condition 
until the warmer spring weather leads to re¬ 
newed growth. When in full flower the plant 
makes a very pretty picture, and it is curious 
that it should be so little grown in the rock 
garden. Volume after volume of the horti¬ 
cultural press may be consulted without a 
single reference being found to this Cam¬ 
panula, except as a pot plant. For this man¬ 
ner of culture it is certainly the best of all ; 
the Bellflowers, and may be seen in quantity 
in cottage windows all over the country | 
smothered in bloom. It is best divided in 
March, when a 7-inch pot will furnish four I 
plants. A rich, porous, gritty compost is | 
best for this Campanula, which should be ( 
well supplied with water. Plants grown in 
10-inch pots, over which a funnel of wire 
netting 3 feet high is fixed, form pyramids 
4 feet in height clothed to the base of the 
pot in flower and foliage, and remain in 
beauty for a long time. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


Against a wall hard by Mitraria coccinca does 
well. This plant is not a native of Chili, as 
was stated in these columns a short while 
back, but of the island of Chiloe, off the 
Chilian coast, which is one of the wettest 
spots in the world. The Mitraria is, conse¬ 
quently, very impatient of drought, and is 
heavily syringed every evening in dry 
weather. Yet another Chilian shrub is in 
the best of health in the vicinity, this being 
the low growing Philcsia buxifolia, particu¬ 
larly handsome when bearing its drooping, 
pink, Lapageria like blossoms iu quantity. 
None of the plants named in this note get 
more than three hours’ sunshine in the day, 
and to this is doubtless attributable much of 
the success that has attended their culture. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Plants for border — I should be very grateful if 
you could tell me what would grow oil either side of 
the door, the aspect is E.S.E.? At present there is 
Grass, about 4 feet wide. Behind this is an un- 
slightly bareCefpiCM; <Mu|>c(J (partly by the drip from 
the wide^overdianging eaves^ pnrtlv by the brushing 
whi-h )s4ie'-r sar.v. This inches wide. In the 

lust" fifteen Tears in? Grras-nai been renewed 
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several times, but It always dies. I propose to 
make a bed, slightly raised at the back, to be filled 
with herbaceous evergreen plants, taller ones at the 
back to hide the bare strip, and with bulbs inter¬ 
mingled, and with an edging of London Pride or 
Tiarella. Do you think this will be suitable, or 
could you suggest anything better? I could easily 
bring the bed 2 feet or more over the path to make 
it 6 feet wide, which w-ould give more scope. The 
house is covered with Ivy, Hoses, Jasmine, and 
Virginian Creeper, which do well. — Edith Watkin. 

[Seeing you can increase the width of the 
border, there is no reason why you may not 
grow many things, provided you make the 
soil suitable. We note that in the past the 
Grass has not been a success, and this may 
be due to soil poverty generally, and also to 
the roots of the climbing plants now grow¬ 
ing against the house. As the position ap¬ 
pears quite open, we think you may plant 
Gaillardias, Aster Amelins, A. acris, Eri- 
gerons, Rudbeckia, Delphiniums, Incarvillea, 
Lupins, Campanulas of sorts, Irises, bulbous 
and flag sorts, Alstroemerias, Daffodils, 
Paeonies, Pinks. Carnations, Lavender, 
Phvsalis Franchetti, Anemones of sorts, with 
Aubrietias, dwarf Campanulas, and other 
things. If you had a rough stone edging you 
could plant it with Pinks, Aubrietias, etc., as 
these would probably be less rampant of 
growth than tne London Pride.] 

Montbretias falling.—I enclose some bulbs of 
Montbretia, of which I have three varieties in my 
garden, forming seven distinct clumps. In July they 
began to turn yellow', apparently with a blight. I 
would be much obliged if you would kindly examine, 
and state the cause? They were particularly fine 
last year. The gardener wishes me to add that the 
clumps were divided and replanted last autumn, and 
that cow-manure was mixed in with the soil.- 
Sl. E. 

[The chief point in growing Montbretias is 
to keep them thin. Yours are evidently too 
thick. Lift them, if the weather is open, at 
the end of October, and replant, putting a 
dozen corms in each position, spreading this 
number over a -space of 12 inches, and letting 
the bulbs be from 4 inches to 6 inches below 
the surface. If the weather is bad, you can 
leave them till February. Take care to plant 
only the strongest corms in prominent places, 
putting the smaller ones in a reserve part of 
the garden to grow into flowering corms. 
Hee that the soil is well drained. Monbretin 3 
thrive best in a rather light, loamy compost, 
which should be well enriched with rotten 
manure, dug in deeply, and if a little leaf- 
mould and road grit can be added all the bet¬ 
ter. Water with liquid-manure when growing 
freely. Montbretias must have plenty of sun¬ 
shine. We find also that during the grow¬ 
ing season Montbretias must have abundance 
of water. Dryness seems to be in a measure 
the cause of the failure of yours.] 

A fcaedling Carnation —I am sending you a 
Carnation bloom from a seedling plant, and I would 
be greatly obliged if you would give me your 
opinion of it in your paper? I might say the stems 
are 2 feet long, and it is grown out in the open. 

I intend to call it Snelson's Gem. —VVM. Armytage. 

[Judging from the single bloom you send, 
it is a very good variety. The flowers are 
pure white, the petals broad, and of good 
substance, and there are no signs of splitting. 
We should like to know something as to the 
habit of the plant and whether it flowers 
freely. You ought to submit, if possible, 
flowers to the floral committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, whose next meeting 
will be held on August 28th.] 

Treatment of Grass bank.-1 have a Grass 
bank, lacing south cast, with a Grasa terrace above 
it and a 6-foot gravel path below it, as on annexed 
diagram. The bank is difficult to cut, and is un¬ 
sightly. There is no local stone suitable for building 
a wall, and it is very expensive to bring it here. 

It has been suggested to me that a very effective 
result could he obtained by building a loose brick 
wall. Can you inform me as to the best way of 
dung this, and hew- it should be built? Also, 
whether it would be equally as suitable as stone for 
growing plants on?- B. M. C. 

[We arc of opinion that a loose brick wall 
would be somewhat out of place in the posi¬ 
tion indicated by your sketch, and a better 
effect could be secured by retaining the slope 
much at the same angle as now and planting 
with such trailing things as Aubrietias, Saxi- 
fragas, Pinks, Alyssum, Phloxes of the 
setacea and alpine sections, Polygonum 
affine. Megaseas, Achilleas, dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, and many other good and showy 
subjects. As stone is difficult to obtain, you 
might break up the even/chiilracter qf^tpe-, 
bank somewhat and jir^pa^ lodges o! 'epi ill 
size for planting the sbov^named sulSpctsT' 


If a loose brick wall is decided upon, you 
would of necessity have to first erect a re¬ 
taining wall of concrete for the soil above 
and behind, and this wall, slightly battered 
or inclined to the main body of earth, could 
be faced with loose bricks in an irregular 
manner. In this facing of brick, holes or 
interstices would be requisite for introducing 
the plants, and it would materially assist to 
the success of the plants if some provision 
of soil existed between the brick and the 
concrete. This could be made quite a pleas¬ 
ing feature if well done, though we incline 
to the opinion that a more natural flower 
slope could be created as above suggested.] 

Aster acris-— All vho grow Michaelmas Daisies 
should endeavour to include in their collection this 
particular variety, for it is one of the very best to 
bloom, forming dense heads of purple lilac blossoms, 
which open quite early in September. It blooms at a 
time when there is a waning of summer flowers, and 
gives quite a freshness to the garden, supplying 
masses of blossoms that are most useful. Like all 
the Asters, it does best in a deep soil, and if given 
stimulants now and again so much the better.— 
Townsman. 

Tufted Pansies—plants for stock. It 

often happens that in the autumn when cut¬ 
tings are wanted from Tufted Pansies there 
are few to be found, especially so after a 
long spell of dry weather. It is, therefore, 
advisable, should there be continued absence 
of rain, to look after those that are intended 
for stock, watering them and preventing 
them blooming by removing buds as fast as 
they appear. One of the chief features about 
Tufted Pansies is that they flower themselves 
almost to death—at any rate, at the expense 
of cuttings—and those who anticipate secur¬ 
ing a number of cuttings for propagating in 
the autumn should see to it that the plants 
are neither overburdened with blossoms nor 
allowed to suffer from want of moisture. Old 
plants from which cuttings are wanted should 
be cut down, and so encourage young shoots 
from the base, which, in turn, will be avail¬ 
able for cuttings next month.— Townsman. 

8ub tropical bedding _Some of the effects 

produced by the employment of plants popu¬ 
larly designated “ sub tropical ” are extremely 
beautiful, and Hhow what may be done in 
many cases with large plants during the 
summer by giving them a few weeks of open- 
air treatment, thus relieving the greenhouse, 
making the plants more robust, and giving an 
additional attraction to a garden. In this 
connection I think of a large bed on a lawn 
I saw recently made up of Palms, Castor oil¬ 
plants (Ricinus), Aralias, Cannas, Balsams, 
Ficuses, Echeveria metallica, Dracaenas, 
Asparagus Sprengeri, Abutilons, and a few 
other things nicely arranged, including spikes 
of Gladioli that ere these notes appear will 
have given colour to the bed. Such beds are 
best seen on lawns with trees for a back¬ 
ground.— Leahurst. 

Aohlllea ptarmloa The Pearl. Amongst 
midsummer-blooming plants this holds a fore¬ 
most place. In the garden large masses are 
most attractive. When grown in large 
patches in good soil the growth needs sup¬ 
port. This is best done by putting small 
spray Pea-sticks amongst and around it some 
time before it shows bloom. In this way the 
stakes are hidden and the growth supported. 
Nothing is more unsightly than tying such 
plants as this up tightly. The true beauty of 
a plant is seen when growing in its natural 
way. Few things are more easily increased 
and of a more enduring nature. Recently I 
was impressed with its value in cottage gar¬ 
dens by a large patch in an exposed border. 
Here the growth did not exceed 1| feet, the 
stems, stiff and rigid, needing no support.— 
Dorset. 

Autumn propagation.— Where quantities 
of bedding plants are used every year it is 
sometimes a difficult matter to meet the re¬ 
quirements, and before the summer is well 
nigh gone it is necessary to look ahead and 
make arrangements for getting together a 
stock for another season. In the case of 
Pelargoniums it is a comparatively easy mat¬ 
ter to obtain a cutting or so from" each plant 
at this early date without very much retard¬ 
ing the bloom, and if the cuttings are in¬ 
serted in a specially prepared bed of loam 
and sand and leaf-mould, or put into pots or 
boxes and placed in a spare frame, they will 
not be long before they are rooted. Another 


method is to dibble the cuttings into the bor¬ 
ders, potting them off subsequently. Either 
plan is, I think, preferable to waiting until 
the end of September and then taking what 
cuttings arc wanted, as if this is done one 
must bp prepared for some of them damping 
off. From autumn-struck plants one may 
again propagate in March.— Townsman. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

. The harvest-bug. -In answer to “ A. M, Child,” 
in the Issue of August 4th, p. 817, the best remedy 
for the above is oil of Lavender.— Lancaster. 

Ants.-1 took over a garden last March, which is 
infested with ants. I must have killed millions with 
boiling water.. Now they have made their nests by 
the roots of a row of Rose-bushes, and 1 arn afraid 
of using boiling water from fear of killing the Roses. 
Do ants do much harm in a garden? Is there any 
other way of getting rid of them?—A. C. 

[The best way to destroy the nests when 
they are formed at the roots of a plant is to 
take up the plant, destroy the nest with boil¬ 
ing water, and then, having put the soil 
right, replace the plant. You can also take 
a flower-pot, close the hole at the bottom, 
half fill it with leaves, and set it bottom-up¬ 
wards near the plant, keeping it in that con¬ 
dition for ten days or a fortnight, when it 
will be found that the ants have removed 
their nest into the flower pot, so that it may 
be dry. The pot may then be removed and 
the contents thrown into boiling water. The 
only drawback to this is that the Roses may 
not like their roots being soaked in this 
manner.] 

Clubbing of Brussels Sprouts -My Brussels 
Sprouts are clubbed at the roots with wire-worm. I 
would like to know of a good remedy for it?— 
Wireworm. 

[One of the best destroyers of wireworms 
is gas-lime. This should be applied to all in¬ 
fested soil when the crop has been taken off. 
For all ground lying uncropped during the 
winter, October and November are the best 
months to apply it. Put down heaps of a 
bushel per rod, and at once spread it well 
over the ground. Allow it to lie exposed for 
a month, then well break it afresh, as fine as 
possible, with a coarse rake ; then dig it in. 

A dressing of soot may be dug in with it; 
that should kill all the wireworm in the soil. 
The lime should be dug in fully a couple of 
months before the ground is cropped. Pieces 
of Mangold Wurtzel, Swede, Turnip, or 
coarse Beet, buried in the ground here and 
there and marked with a stick, form traps to 
catch many of the pests. By forking up the 
ground frequently during the winter birds 
can prey on the insects. Fowls can in that 
way do great good. There is also a form of 
clubbing caused by the Slime fungus. This 
is rather common in some soils, and is best 
cured by the application of gas-lime as ad¬ 
vised above.] 

Insects In soil.— Enclosed in a small bottle are 
some insects, which appear to live in some light 
soil in myriads. Immature they are white, and as 
they grow th?y turn grey or drab. They are very 
active, and can hop more than an inch high, and 
are difficult to catch. Are they destructive to 
seeds?—J. G. B 

[I am sorry to say that though your bottle 
arrived quite safely, the insect was so broken 
by having been knocked about in the bottle 
that it is impossible to say what it was. 
From your description I should imagine it 
was one of the spring-tails or Poduridae. 
These creatures are sometimes the cause of 
injury to Mushrooms or Cucumbers in 
frames. Please send up a few specimens, 
packed with a little Moss or a few leaves, to 
which they can cling in the bottle. Soil 
placed in a bottle is very liable, unless packed 
tight, to form hard lumps round insects, or 
else to smash them by rattling about.— 
G. S. S.] 

Scarlet Banner leaves eaten.— The advice you 
gave re the above ha? been followed, and the beetles 
found, as you expected, but I should be glad to know 
how’ to prevent this in future? — Mrs. E., Bromley. 

[When this crop is off, I should burn all 
the roots and haulm, and water the ground 
where the Beans grew freely with boiling 
water. Next season, when the Beans are 
fairly up, tread the ground on either side of 
the rows firmly, so as not to give the weevils 
any cover to hide Jin , and sprinkle sand or 
ashes soaked in paraffin, oil along the rows, 
but not on the plants.—G. 8. S.] 
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R08E3. 

HOSE ANTOINE RIVOIRE (H.T.). 

To say that the fine illustration herewith 
does not flatter the Rose under notice should 


blossoms with long stems could always be that charming orange-yellow centre so well 
gathered. It is remarkable that two such developed, whereas in tlie other the dominant 
popular Roses as the one figured to-day and tint is peach-pink. 1 have seen blossoms of 
Mine. Abel Chatenay should both have Dr. Antoine Rivoirc fully 5 inches in diameter, 
Grill as seed parent, and it proves to those and if such large flowers are desired ono 
who are cross-breeding that there are latent may have them by disbudding. An excellent 

feature of the Rose is its stiff 
growths, which bear the blooms 
up quite erect. This trait is a 
valuable one. and cannot be 
ignored by all who are seeking 
out good garden Roses. For pots 
or planted out under glass the 
same remarks apply. It is quite 
possible to have a houseful of 
Antoine Rivoirc. and not a sup¬ 
porting stick will be needed. 

Upon the thick growths of this 
Rose there is the hall mark of 
the Hybrid Tea in a rich glau¬ 
cous hue upon the wood. This 
Rose makes also a splendid head 
upon a standard, and is one that 
can be thoroughly recommended 
to grow in this way. It is a sort, 
too, that does not readily take 
mildew, although I cannot say it 
is mildew proof. It is Ihis 
scourge upon some of the Hybrid 
Teas, such as Killarney* and 
Mine. Abel Chatenay, that so 
sadly mars their beauty, and 
that makes one wish there were 
more Roses like Mine. Edmee 
Metz, which is practically mil¬ 
dew-proof. I am glad to see that 
this mildew-proof quality seems 
perpetuated in a seedling of 
Mme. Edmee Metz named Anne 
Marie Soupert, so that wo may 
hope that by using as seed 
parents those Roses that are mil¬ 
dew proof we shall in time obtain 
some considerable number of 
this character. 


When one reflects upon the 
advance of the Hybrid Teas one 
wonders how it were possible 
years ago to get along without 
them, for certainly they domi¬ 
nate everything else at the pre¬ 
sent day. The glorious achieve¬ 
ments of the last five or six years 
have enriched the collection to 
an extent hitherto unknown. I 
need only mention a few' to sup¬ 
port my statement—namely, 
Joseph Hill. Dean Hole. Earl of 
Warwick. Mme. Charles de 
Luze. Konigiu Carola, Florence 
Pemberton. Le J’rogres, Paul 
Lede, Mrs. David McKee. Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall, Countess Cairns, 
Pharisacr, Mine. Jules Graver- 
caux, Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch, 
and Mme. Hector Leuilliot. 
Every one of these is worth pos¬ 
sessing, and all who admire the 
group would do well to procure 
all the sorts mentioned in this 
article. W. X. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL 
MONTHLY ROSES. 


The Rose grower would find a 
difficulty if asked for a reason 
why certain Roses were termed 
Chinas and others Tea-scented. 
I refer, of course, to what may 
be termed recent Roses. Take, 
for example, Irene Watts. Both 
in size and colouring this lovely 
Rose is as much a Tea as it is a 
China. Therefore, when allud¬ 
ing to China Roses I have ac¬ 
cepted the derivation which 
their raisers have given the 
Rose Antoine Rhone. varieties, and there is only this 

to be said : Planters must not 
look upon the China group now 

be no small commendation. Although sent novelties of sterling merit to be evolved from found in catalogues as being of the same 
out now some ten years, it remains to day good seeding sorts such as Dr. Grill. There hardy nature as the old common blush 
one of the best of this splendid class. Speak is such a vast difference in the colour of a variety. Indeed, I think I may say there are 
nig recently to a large of well grown specimen of Antoine Rivoire and none that can be igiqrfiifpfcl^fpgft^escribed, and, 

Roses, I wa| infornaed: ;thl|tAi|^|^e fRiliifcr one that has been ordinarily cultivated that for all practical, purposes T should .ftlapt and 
nad proved to be one of me most qg^ible one would take the two blooms to be quite protect tlCfiWFprytEaAtyjygVBfeplwrete real 
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Irene Watts should find a place in every 
garden. Its colour is of that faint peach and 
cream shade, so difficult to define. It is a 
fine, vigorous grower, its only fault being 
the drooping flower-stalks and consequent 
loss of effect. In 

Baron Piston de St. Cyr the colour 
is of the faintest blush, and it has fine up¬ 
standing flowers of medium size and fairly 
full. 

Jean Bach Sisley approaches more nearly 
to the old blush variety than any sort I know. 
Its flowers are large, of a silvory pink, the 
outer petals heavily tinged with reddish-rose. 

Petrus Douzkl is, surely, a seedling of 
Gruss an Teplitz, for it possesses all the ap¬ 
pearance of that well-known sort, save the 
extra vigour. There is not the richness of 
colour as in Gruss an Teplitz, but it is a 
good crimson, with purplish shading. 

Comtesse DE Cayi.a is a Rose of great 
merit, from a colour point of view', and also 
for beautiful growth. In colour it has a dash 
of Eugene Resal and Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot combined, whilst in grow'th its lovely 
amber foliage and reddish wood, growing 
erect as that of a Marie Van Houtte, make 
a charming picture. 

Arethusa is quite a break, its blossoms 
being like miniature specimens of Isabella 
Sprunt. with an apricot suffusion occasion¬ 
ally. Perhaps the yellow is more of a citron- 
yellow than in Isabella Sprunt. 

Aurore is a charming Rose, small, but of 
that lovely terra-cotta and orange one ad 
mires so much. 

Cardinal and Alice Hamilton are two 
good newish sorts, of beautiful colour, the 
one a cardinal-red and the other a velvety 
crimson, quite worth growing. 

Although all the above, as Roses, are de¬ 
lightful, I want to see more of the common 
pink type, with that lusty hardiness of which 
it is typical. Rosa. 


ROSES AIMEE VIBERT AND CRIMSON 
RAMBLER. 

An accidental mingling of these two Roses 
impressed one with the fact that they arc 
worthy companions. How restful to the eye 
is the snowy whiteness of Aimee Vibert. and 
its glistening foliage is almost as attractive 
and refreshing as its blossoms. Crimson 
Rambler is grand in its way, but it is sadly 
overdone in many gardens, whereas there arc 
numbers of other Ramblers more beautiful 
and less gorgeous. 1 certainly would recom¬ 
mend the planting of some Aiinee Vibert 
where Crimson Rambler is planted as a free 
bush, and allow both to ramble and grow 
together. Standards of both are very showy, 
and give to the Rose garden early in August 
quite a delightful mass of colour just as the 
other Roses are waning. I have been speci¬ 
ally pleased with standards of Lady Gay this 
season. The grand trusses of bloom place 
this variety well ahead of all the others. It 
is feared that th«re is a spurious stock of this 
Rose about, so that growers should be careful 
to obtain it from a reliable source. 

Rosa. 


ROSE STOCKS BUDDED EARLY. 
These should now be untied, or the bast 
will cut into the bark and be a source of 
future trouble. Many of the buds have started 
to grow. We usually allow them to do this 
until October, when they are cut back to one 
eye. Bv so doing they pass through the win¬ 
ter better. If any buds appear black, they 
are dead, and should be rebudded at once 
on the same stem, but a little higher up. Of 
the tender Roses we prefer to retie the buds, 
but do not secure the bast so tightly as be¬ 
fore. This ads as a protection against frost. 
Some individuals recommend cutting bark 
the Brier shoots now. We do not adv sc 
this, as it weakens the Briers considerably. 
In the middle of November some shoots may 
be removed as soon as the leaves fall, and 
such shoots make grand cuttings for budding 
upon. Dwarf stocks may still be budded. 
If they do not run freely, it is useless to bud. 
We should, in this oasip, give a good soaking 
of water, and ideffr the 'bmldirajg three 
or four days. DoVndlMwKl Tral-Roses on 
Manetti-stock. The Brier is maV. Roses of 


the Rambler type are, however, much better 
upon the Manetti than they are on the Brier. 
If one has a number of Briers in pots such 
may be budded with good forcing sorts, such 
as Richmond, Liberty, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
etc. They will make splendid plants next 
spring, if placed in heat in January and their 
tops cut off then quite up to the inserted 
bud. The stocks should be in 5-inch pots 
and growing freely; then may one expect 
good results. Any old Ramblers that are not 
prized could be rebudded with a new sort, 
such as Lady Gay or Hiawatha. Bud on to 
the young snoots as near the main stem as 
possible. Do not remove* any growths yet, 
but allow all to grow together unti) February, 
and then you can discard all that have no 
buds inserted. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blight on Bose leaves.— Kindly say what is 
the cause of blight on Rose-leaves? It begins with 
black spot, then, the leaves turn yellow and fall 
off, leaving Rose-bushes, in some cases, with little 
foliage. What treatment would you recommend to 
stop blight and to prevent it, reappearing another 
year? It is much worse this season than last. En¬ 
closed are some leaves. — Rluiioi.m. 

[The blight is that known as red-rust, and 
is a disease peculiar to the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses, especially those budded upon 
Manetli-stock. There is really no cure for 
the discus *, and Rose growers do not pay 
much attention to it, as it rarely appears 
until after the first bloom. But it is ex¬ 
ceedingly vexatious to see one’s bushes losing 
their foliage. We have found that trans¬ 
planting the trees into a new piece of ground 
in the autumn is a good plan, priming the 
plants hard the next spring. If this be not 
practicable, lift and give the plants sonic new' 
soil about their roots. Burn all affected parts, 
and also primings, in spring. Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as pruning is com¬ 
pleted, and do this at intervals during the 
spring and summer. Employ the Bordeaux 
mixture more as a preventive than as a cure.] 

Carpeting Rose bed.-You were kimt enough, in 
tfie spring, to advise me as to making beds for 
Roses round a sundial. They are most successful. 
The Roses were pruned la*e. and have flowered well. 

I want to have a carpeting for them, and think of 
having I’ansk's. Would they do well, do you think, 
in sueh a hot and rather dry situation, or could you 
suggest some ot'wr plants?— Kditii \v atkin. 

[As the Roses are a success wc think you 
might safely plant any of the true Tufted 
Pansies to form a carpet. These are free 
growing, and flow*r w**ll. You should plant 
rooted cuttings not divided plants late in 
September, and in this way get the plants 
well established.] 

Rose Queen of Spain.- One of the best 
novelties seen this year is Queen of Spain. 
Its strong point is the exquisite form and 
fulness of its blossoms. So many of our 
modern Roses are what Rose growers term 
thin. In the variety under notice we have a 
lovely high-centred flower, every bloom com¬ 
ing alniOvSt, perfect, and in colour it is quite 
distinct, being a somewhat peculiar whitish 
blush, resembling an old favourite, Mar 
guerite Boudet. I am told the Queen of 
Spain was raised from Antoine Rivoirc ; if 
so, it has an excellent parentage, and niv ex¬ 
perience has been that there are great possi¬ 
bilities in this Rose as a seed parent. 
Exhibitors are. keenly alive to the value of 
Queen of Spain, and no doubt it will be seen 
in many winning stands in 11108. Messrs. 
Bide and Son, of Farnham, are the raisers. 
It seems poor judgment on the part of those 
responsible for awarding the N.R.S. gold 
medals that this Rose was passed by and a 
variety like Mine. Sliean given the award. 
The latter may be a grand Rose, but it was 
nothing very special when shown in the 
Mus'miih at the Botanic Gardens, and one of 
the judges frankly admitted he was influenced 
bv blooms he had seen elsewhere. Queen of 
Spain will be a splendid pot Rose, and prob- 
ablv a valuable one to the market grower. 

W.'X. 

Rambler Roses as standards.— Perhaps 
next to arches and pillars the best way to 
grow the beautiful Rambler Roses is to bud 
them upon standard Briers of ordinary 
height. Take, for instance, a 4-foot stan¬ 
dard of Crimson Rambler, placed in a con¬ 
spicuous position on the lawn, what a noble 


effect is produced ; and this may be even 
more accentuated if dwarf plants of a good 
white Rose, such as Katheriua Zeimet or 
White Pet, be planted as a carpeting be¬ 
neath. It is not only Crimson Rambler that 
is good.in this way, but the whole group both 
of R. multiflora and R. Wichuraiana. Some 
standards of Lady Gay and Dorothy PerkinB 
have been lovely this year, and Rubin, at pre¬ 
sent little known, lias been a grand picture. 
Its blossoms and colour are an improvement 
upon the old Monthly Rose Felleuberg. 
Speaking of this grand old Rose, this, too, 
would be a lovely sight upon standards with 
its great shoots laden with blossom falling 
about in all directions. There is, in fact, 
every reason why we should grow Felleuberg 
as a standard, for it is perpetual, which the 
others are not. I expect to find Gruss an 
Teplitz largely planted as a standard, alter¬ 
nated, perhaps, with Aimee Vibert or Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, all three blooming as well 
in the autumn as they do in July. One may 
often find grand-headed standards of such 
sorts as Celine Forcstier, Revo d’Or, Long- 
worth Rambler, Jaune Desprcz, Gloire de 
Dijon, etc., which, could they lie seen at 
some of our Rose shows, would give those in¬ 
dividuals who only look at the Rose as a show 
flower something to think about. — F. W. 

Rose Climbing Cecils Brunner.— This 
beautiful novelty, which was sent from Aus¬ 
tralia, is likely to be in great demand when 
known. I measured a mass of bloom upon 
one basal growth of a two-year-old plant, 
and it was quite i?4 inches deep, 18 inches 
wide, and consisted of sonic sixty buds and 
blossoms. Imagine the value of such 
trusses for decoration. Upon the plant the 
blooms arc particularly attractive and 
lavishly produced. Of course, the original 
sort will grow well in most gardens, but I 
take it tin.-* re is room for a somewhat more 
vigorous grower, especially to train on poles 
sonic 5 feet or 6 feet in height. Rosa. 

Rose Crimson Rambler. -Very few Roses 
have made such a name in a short time as 
this, and certainly it is a most effective Rose 
when planted in a good position and allowed 
to run over arches, up pillars, or pergolas, 
simply training the rampant shoots in and 
cutting out a good portion of the old flower¬ 
ing wood. In passing through a number of 
small villages in South Hants about the 
middle of July, 1 could not fail to observe the 
masses of crimson blooms formed by this 
Rose in farm and cottage gardens, and at 
Winchester it, was the most striking feature 
of many of the well kept gardens there. It is 
when seen in a mass that its merits are fully 
recognised as one of the sorts that have come 
to stay.—J. G., Gosport. 

Autumnal display off Roses.— It frequently 
happens that where there are large collec¬ 
tions of autumnal Roses massed in beds the 
proprietors arc not in residence during the 
summer months. Now, it seems folly to 
allow the plants to exhaust themselves with 
useless flowering, for there is no one to see 
them. In this case we can recommend 
a plan practised by some good gardeners of 
removing all buds and blossoms now and 
keeping such removed until middle of August. 
The subsequent buds will develop all the 
better, and the display in September and 
October will be assisted considerably. This 
is a very fitting moment to give the autumn- 
bloom iug Roses some assistance in the shape 
of liquid-manure. Having produced one fine 
display, the soil has of necessity been some¬ 
what impoverished, and a little timely aid 
will work wonders. Tea Roses are very 
partial to soot. Let a bag of this be soaked 
in a large tank, and give the plants a liberal 
helping when diluted, and tin* evidence of the 
plants having been so treated will become 
apparent in the rich, glossy foliage. Stir 
the soil well the next day after the watering, 
and repeat the watering once a week during 
August. A bushel of cow or sheep manure 
placed in the tank will benefit the plants 
still further. There is nothing like farmyard- 
manure for Roses. Where this is given the 
ill effects the next season are not apparent, 
but rather : -llie reverse; but artificial manures 
leaye-^ tjjiej^- irark a ye^r , pr-so after appli- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PH YLLOCACTI. 

The different garden forms of Phyllocactus 
can well be recommended to the amateur 
with but a single greenhouse, for, provided 
the structure is a light one, and the tempera¬ 
ture during the winter does not at any time 
fall much below 50 degs., there is no diffi¬ 
culty attending their successful culture. 
Within the last few years Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea, have devoted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to the raising of new varieties, and how 
well they have succeeded has many times 
been shown at the exhibitions held in the 
Temple Gardens and at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Formerly most 
of the varieties had flowers more or less of a 
scarlet hue, shot with various tints of violet, 
but among the recent kinds many delicate 
and pleasing shades are to be met with. 

A selection of varieties, all of which have 
received the honour of an award of merit 


from the Royal Horticultural Society, is 
herewith given : —Admiration, pink ; Agatha, 
bright rose ; Ena, orange-scarlet, tinged yel 
low ; Eurasian, deep scarlet, edged magenta; I 
Isabel Watson, deep red outside, with orange 
centre shot violet; Jessica, soft pink ; Nysa, 
deep rose ; Ovis, vivid rose ; Plato, brilliant 
scarlet; Romeo, light red, purple edge ; and 
Syrens (herein figured), soft salmon pink, 
wilh darker centre. 

Culture. As the original species from 
whence these garden varieties have sprung 
are all sun loving plants, it is only natural 
that the progeny should inherit the same 
characteristics. Of these Phyllocacti it may 
generally speaking be said that they do not 
require shading, except during the flowering 
period, as direct sunshine at that time tends 
to lessen the duration of the blossoms. 
Throughout the winter very little water is 
needed, but at the same time the soil must 
not be absolutely parched up. In a dwelling- 
house a sunny windotf'ju'stUBiee.ts theTrpmiiro- 
ments Idf these plant ^ wfl fer|« s iy4\?° 
and draughty for mosClsubjects. ^yuttings of 

al~ j \et - l tii— n- a: 1 _i _11 ,i;nc 


cult to root if side shoots from 4 inches to 
G inches in length are pulled out of their 
sockets with a side twist, and inserted into 
clean, well-drained pots filled with a mixture 
of loam and sand, lightened, if the loam is of 
too heavy a nature, by a little leaf-mould. 
Enough water should be given to keep the 
soil fairly moist, but an excess must be 
guarded against. The best time to take the 
cuttings is, if possible, in the first half of 
the summer, as they will be by then well 
rooted by winter. In repotting established 
plants this should be done directly the flowers 
are over. Good lonm and sand, with a little 
dry cow-manure and leaf-mould, form a suit¬ 
able compost. Effective drainage is very 
necessary, for during the summer, while 
making their growth, Phyllocacti need to be 
watered with moderate freedom—of course, 
lessening the supply as autumn advances. 
Full exposure to direct sunshine is during the 
latter part of the summer, and in autumn 
very essential to the production of flower- 
buds which will develop in the following 


spring. In the case of large plants, when it 
is not convenient to repot them they may be 
assisted during the growing season by occa¬ 
sional doses of weak cow-manure. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Aspidistras -Would you kindly «ive 
me some general information about Aspidistras? 
What makes mint* so “ leggy ’’—the stems arc as 
long as the leaf? l>o they require shade? Should 
they be kept moist? The best soil and time for 
potting, etc.?— Wm. Brayshxy. 

fit is difficult to say how often a plant kept 
indoors should be watered, as so much de¬ 
pends upon the size of the pot, the soil in 
which it is potted, the condition of the roots, 
the surroundings, and other particulars. The 
advice given must, therefore, be regarded as 
general rather than individual. In the first 
place, water should be given before the soil 
becomes parched up—that is, while it still 
contains a slight amount of moisture, and 
then enough must be given to thoroughly wet 
the ball of earth, but take particular care 
that none is allowed to remain in the saucer, 


in. We have several plants in a sitting-room 
with about the same aspect as yours, which 
need watering about twice a week in the sum¬ 
mer, once in the autumn, and less frequently 
in the winter, though sometimes at this latter 
season, with an increased number of fires, 
the plants dry quicker than one might expect, 
and a sharp look but must therefore be kept. 
It is very essential to keep the leaves clean, 
as an accumulation of dust thereon will, by 
choking the pores, cause the plant to fall 
into general ill-health. To prevent this the 
leaves should be sponged with slightly 
warmed water about every week. Direct 
sunshine on the foliage should, except in the 
late autumn or winter months, be avoided, 
yet at the same time the plant should have 
as much light as possible. During frosty 
weather it should be borne in mind that the 
window is the coldest portion of the room, 
hence (at least, during the night) it is a good 
plan to shift the plant into the centre of the 
room if there is any danger of severe frost. 
The best time to repot is the early spring - 
say, April—using as a compost good fibrous 
loam, a little peat, some rotten manure, and 
plenty of silver-sand. See that the drainage 
is good, and be careful with the water pot 
until the roots have begun to run in the fresh 
soil.] 

Azaleas failing —I have a number of Azaleas 
in pots in a conservatory. The foliage has been 
exceedingly scanty for years, falls off, and is not 
thick growing and vigorous, as is characteristic of 
healthy plants of fhe kind. They are planted in 
mould said to be suitable for Azaleas, and I cannot 
understand why the foliage is so poor-looking and 
scanty. If you could tell me through your corres¬ 
pondence column what is the probable cause of this, 
I shall be greatly obliged?—A. Z. 

[Without seeing the plants it is somewhat 
difficult to assign any reason for the failure, 
but. we fear, from what you say, that the 
plants have either been attacked by red-spider 
or have been allowed to get dry at the roots. 
Again, it may be that the soil is not suitable, 
or it may be that the plants want repotting. 
There arc so many things likely to cause the 
plants to fail that without more information 
it is difficult to assign any real reason.] 

Honey-plant (Hoya carnosa).—It is to be 
regretted this is not more grown by amateurs. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the very best things 
as a climber and trailing plant for those hav¬ 
ing a glass-house that is heated. I have 
noticed in amateurs’ gardens that they often 
try cultivating many unsuitable things, 
especially as climbers, which are coarse and 
strong growing. When such are grown the 
enjoyment of the greenhouse is spoiled 
through other things underneath not thriv¬ 
ing. Such a plant as this Hoya gives much 
pleasure from the small space it occupies. 
This was brought forcibly to my notice when I 
was visiting a friend at Chard recently. He has 
a small span roofed greenhouse from 14 feet 
to 18 feet long by 12 feet wide ; at the end 
he had stood on a high shelf a pot 12 inches 
across, in which was growing a fine plant of 
this Hoya. It was trained along a wire in 
the centre, just under the glass. When I 
saw it on June 25th it was a mass of bloom. 
I was told it had from fifty to sixty trusses 
on it. Certainly I have never seen Hoya 
carnosa so fine before. J. Crook. 

Freesias. Early in August these should be 
divested of the old soil and the bulbs sorted. 
Pot up only the largest for flowering next 
spring, putting five or six into a 5 inch pot, 
growing the others on for another year or so, 
and pinching out any flower-spikes that may 
show on the smaller bulbs in early spring. 
As a compost use three parts loam, the other 
part leaf-soil and sifted horse-droppings, with 
the usual dash of sand. The bulbs need 
covering, but do not make the soil over-firm, 
and place under cover in the cool. Give a 
good watering, and then place an inch of 
Cocoa nut fibre over them. This will retain 
the moisture in the soil, and will not prevent 
the Grass like shoots from coming through. 
As soon as the young growths are visible, re¬ 
move the batch to a cold pit or frame, plung¬ 
ing the pots to the rim in coal-ashes, and 
within 1 foot of the glass light. Give abun¬ 
dance of airjidssy! ahfl night up to housing¬ 
time,—not that a. few degrees-of frost will 
harm 'tflem — and supporOne 'growth betimes, 



Phyllocactus Syrcus. 
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flower-spikes get crippled. Feed the plants 
with weak manure-water as the pots get filled 
with roots, but do not attempt to force them 
into flower. The cooler they are brought on 
the better the result.—M. B. 


FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS FOR DECORATION. 
One often hears the complaint of such a 
number of plants being required for indoor 
decoration, with the results consequent 
thereto of the plants being permanently in¬ 
jured, or so much crippled, as to require 
careful treatment for some time to come. 
Now, if hardier plants, such as hardy Ferns, 
were more used, a deal of future trouble and 
annoyance would be saved. They are well 
suited for the purpose in many ways, and 
may be chosen in considerable quantity as to 
variety to suit given cases. There are those 
which always look best when placed upon the 
floor or sufficiently low to be looked down 
upon. For instance, the Polypodiums, the 
Lastreas, the Osmundas, ana the larger 
forms of the Scolopendrium all look well 
when stood upon the floor. For vases there 
is also a good selection from amongst the 
following : - Adiantum capillus-Veneris and 
A. pedatum, Allosorus crispus, the As- 
pleniums and Athyriums, Cystopter's bulbi- 
fera and C. fragilis, with the crested forms 
of Scolopendrium vulgarc. A few of these 
last may require for greater safety the pro¬ 
tection "of a cold-frame in winter, otherwise 
when they grow shabby in the autumn all 
that will be required is to plunge them in a 
bed of ashes, quite covering the pots. For 
this purpose a north aspect against a wall 
would be as suitable as any place that could 
be chosen. Here they could remain until 
the first signs of growth are apparent in the 
spring, when any needful attention in the way 
of potting or top dressing could be seeii to. 
It should be borne in mind that large pots 
are not in any case required, whilst if not so 
much over-watered during the summer as to | 
cause injury to the roots, they would remain 
for some few’ years in the same pots. Loam. | 
not too heavy, with leaf soil and road scrap- j 
ings, is a good mixture for them, potting 
being done pretty firmly. One great advan¬ 
tage in making use of "these hardy Ferns is 
that they never need occupy any house room 
during the winter, neither, indeed, do they re¬ 
quire it at other times, although probably 
thev might be found useful even in conserva¬ 
tories during the summer months. 

These hints on hardy Ferns and a few of 
their uses in pots are made now so that those 
readers who during their country rambles 
may come across the British kinds can collect 
them for potting up this autumn. If not ob¬ 
tainable in this way, they can be easily pur¬ 
chased at a cheap rate, but in any case it is 
best at the start, to repot in the autumn rather 
than in the spring. F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SELECTING THE BUDS. 
Selecting the buds is, perhaps, the most 
important point of all the details connected 
with Chrysanthemum culture, because if the 
right bud is not chosen it is impossible to 
obtain a perfect bloom. Instances of this 
occur frequently. Many complaints during 
November reach me of flowers which have 
hard, green centres, do not develop, and 
throw out their petals in an irregular man¬ 
ner. In the case of the Queen family the 
petals are reflexed instead of incurved. 
Amongst growers there - is a common term 
employed of “ taking the buds.” When a bud 
is forming at the point of the shoot, growth 
will cease for a day or so. and again push 
into activity by the production of numerous 
growths on the same shoot. As a rule, 
shoots will spring first from the nodes below 
the flower bud; in some instances as many 
as ten growths will push. In all cases the 
three top shoots grow much the faster, owing 
to their extra strength being at the apex of 
the plant. When these ifooots are a couple 
of inches long, the tlcwl c b »A jKU then be 
sufficiently formed to admit of the ciSBSvator 


being able to judge of its perfect form or 
otherwise. Sometimes, owing to a bruise or 
an attack from some insect pest, the bud does 
not present a perfect shape round and 
clean. If this is so, it is useless to allow it 
to remain and expect a perfect bloom. Pre¬ 
suming, then, that the bud is all right, the 
side growths named should be removed to 
concentrate the whole energy of the plant 
into the bud selected. If the shoots are 
allowed to grow', say, 4 inches or 6 inches 
long, they are all the time robbing the bud of 
its store of nutriment. The best time for 
taking the buds or removing the shoots is 
early in the morning or in the evening when 
the dew is upon the plants; the shoots at 
that time are quite brittle. If the stem is 
held secure in the left hand and the young 
rowths which are intended for removal be 
ent suddenly down one at a time, they snap 
off. After a little practice this method of 
taking off superfluous shoots is more expe¬ 
ditious than cutting them off with a knife, 
but if the operation is effected during the 
middle of the day. when hot and dry, the 
shoots are quite tough, and the risk of 
damaging the flower-bud is much increased. 
As a safeguard against accident in the mani¬ 
pulation of the buds and shoots, some 
growers retain one shoot at the point for a 
time until it is seen that the bud is safely 
swelling to a good size, but this, I think, is 
wrong, as the growth is divided between the 
bud and the snoot retained, and the latter 
must to some extent rob the flower-bud of its 
due amount of sap. If any doubt exists that 
the bud has been injured, the retention of a 
growth-shoot near a bud is advisable, as this 
will in due time produce another bud. 

I have explained at some length the method 
adopted to “ take ” the buds. Readers will 
be anxious now to know when this all-im¬ 
portant. point is to be carried out. Much de¬ 
pends upon a variety of circumstances. For 
instant* 0 , one variety will need to set its 
flower-buds fully a month earlier than 
another ; still, both will be in flower at the 
same time. This is one of the details which 
experience of each variety alone can teach. 
Then, again, there is the difference in various 
localities. Take, again, the vast difference 
there must be between, say, the counties of 
Durham and Devonshire, for instance. 
Growers in the latter county have much more 
difficulty in obtaining perfect blooms than 
those residing in the north, or, say, the mid¬ 
lands. The latter district is the most favour¬ 
ably situated of any in England, because 
there what are known as crown-buds can be 
depended upon to give the best blooms. 
Crown buds are those which result from the 
s°cond natural break. Where crown-buds 
can be depended upon in the case of some 
incurved varieties to give the finest blooms, 
say, north of London, flowers produced from 
the same class of bud in the south would be 
quite useless. I mention this to show that 
no hard and-fast rule can be laid down that 
will suit all parts alike. Japanese varieties 
need earlier bud selection than the incurved 
section, for the reason that size is of more 
importance in the former than in the latter, 
and in the Japanese blooms there is none of 
that evenness of petals to consider. 

H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bud-retaining.- Would you kindly tell me if the 
buds (just one, with a little leaf) that are now on 
my Chrysanthemums should be retained? I notice 
they are cn the following kinds: Mrs. Thirkett, 
W. R. Church, W. G. Palmer, Mrs. G. Henry, 
President Lorel, Mrs. C. H. Payne, J. E. Clayton, 
Jubilee, Robert Powell, Mrs. A. Barrett. I presume 
they are “ first-crown ” buds, but do not know if 
they shoulj be retained or not? Should the “first “ 
crown-bud or the “ second ” be retained on the 
following kinds of Chrysanthemums: Vicar of 
Leatherhead, Good Gracious, E. Tabor. L. G. Dragon, 
Mrs. G. H. Paigh, C. Davis, Mrs. G. Ritson, C. Curtis, 
Mrs. Mease. Miss N. Pocket!? None have appeared 
on these yet. Is there always a “first” and 
“ second ” crown-bud on these sorts?— Douglas. 

[(1) You are quite right in assuming that 
the bud with just one little leaf or leaflet ad¬ 
hering to it is the bud that should be re¬ 
tained. This type of bud is known as the 
crown-bud, and is so called because it ap- 

E ears at the apex of each shoot, surrounded 
y several small young growths. To retain 
the “ crown " buds, the young growths sur¬ 


rounding each one should be rubbed or 
broken out. They are very brittle, as a rule, 
and the slightest pressure will easily remove 
them from their position. Do not remove all 
the growths at one and the same time. Take 
one or two each day, until the whole of them 
are removed, thus leaving the bud quite 
alone at the apex of the shoot. It is then 
what is termed retained or secured, and your 
only concern then is to keep the buds pro¬ 
gressing by careful watering and food sup¬ 
plies, in the shape of liquid-manures, at the 
same time taking every possible opportunity 
to tie out the growths, that sun and air may 
exercise their ripening influence on the 
growths and the buds. You are quite right 
in retaining buds of the kinds you name, and 
if you will take ordinary care with your 
plants there is no reason whatever why re¬ 
sults should not be very satisfactory. (2) It 
is now too late to consider the question as 
to which type of bud should be retained. 
This matter should have been considered 
some time since, when it would have been 
possible to have manipulated the growths of 
the plants in order to bring about a second 
“ crown ”-bud selection where it was neces¬ 
sary. As the season is now so far advanced 
you must take what you can get, and retain 
the first buds that develop subsequent to the 
appearance of these notes. As you say no 
buds have yet appeared on these plants, you 
must take the first buds that develop, which 
will be of the first “ crown ” character ; but, 
in regard to some of the varieties, they would 
have been better had a second crown-bud been 
retained instead. To bring about the de¬ 
velopment of second “ crown ’’-buds at a date 
sufficiently early it is necessary, in many 
cases, to pinch out the points of the shoots 
cither in late March or early in April, and 
retain the second series of buds that subse¬ 
quently develop. You will, therefore, see the 
importance of taking in hand the manipula¬ 
tion of the plants quite early in the season, 
and we would advise you to give this matter 
attention in future.—E.G.] 


FRUIT. ; 

HARDY FRUIT IN COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Collections of four kinds of hardy or out¬ 
door fruit form a common class at rural horti¬ 
cultural shows. How many of such shows 
we have in Surrey I cannot say, but they 
are so thick there seems to be one in every 
parish, large or small. Of these hardy 
fruits cottagers rarely exhibit Peaches or 
Apricots, and most of the shows are held 
before Plums are ripe. Generally the most 
favoured fruits are Gooseberries, red and 
black Currants, and Raspberries ; or, if there 
be such, some good early Apples. Recently 
I have seen the old Striped Joanneting. Glad¬ 
stone, Beauty of Bath, and Early Red Mar¬ 
garet Apples so shown. In some cases good 
fruits of Lord Suffield or Warner’s King are 
presented, where it is not conditional that 
the fruits be ripe or fit for dessert. A good- 
sized, deep red hairy Gooseberry, as a rule, 
is the most telling dish of that form of fruit. 
Boskoop Giant, black, and red Cherry Cur¬ 
rants always make strong dishes, especially 
if the latter be deep-coloured and clean. 
Gardeners or amateurs who have glass can. 
as a rule, have black or white Grapes, and 
late in July, on outside walls, have early 
Peaches and Apricots. But unless these 
fruits be really good they do not strengthen 
a collection. Fine, clean Morello Cherries 
are generally strong features. I was recently 
greatly amused to note that one cottager in 
competing in a class for four dishes was so 
hard put to that his fourth was some small 
Rhubarb stems. In another case a gardener 
had included pretty medium sized Tomatoes, 
but such fruits did not disqualify him. Still, 
there were stronger collections. Generally I 
have noted with pleasure not only how much 
fruit has been shown about, but also how 
good it has been. One cottager in Surrey bo 
recently as Bank Holiday was a good first in 
single dish classes for red and green Goose¬ 
berries, red and black Currants, all being 
very fine. I wa» specially interested to see 
him so well placed, having but a week previ- 
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ously seen and judged his garden, and found 
it one of exceptional excellence. 

To obtain the clearest idea as to the 
general character of cottage gardening, far 
more useful information is obtained through 
visits to the gardens than is furnished 
at flower shows. Really admirable as this 
young man’s garden is, yet he is but a stock- 
man on Lingfield race-course. His fruit 
bushes were pictures of health and good cul¬ 
ture. But fruit may be well grown in cottage 
gardens under far diverse conditions than 
were seen in this case. I had to visit a few 
weeks since four long narrow gardens having 
shallow soil on chalk, at Kenley. These ran 
up steep slopes to the railway at the back, 
the tops of the gardens being so high that 
when there I stood higher than the tops of 
the chimneys of the houses in front. Yet 
here were found some capital gardens and 
crops, one of them owned by a platelayer, 
whose garden produce pointed up to a figure 
almost the highest reached in the county. 
The man had erected two small span green¬ 
houses—one full of Tomato plants, the other 
of Cucumbers, everything, even fruit-bushes, 
trees, and Strawberries being really good. 
This is the sort of thing one likes to see in 
cottage gardening, because if it exemplifies 
gardening under difficulties it shows also how 
by energy, knowledge, and determination it 
is possible to overcome them. This man does 
not complain because he has such a difficult 
position or such a difficult soil. He works 
hard, and thus improves it. A. D. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

American blight on Apple-tree.— I would be 

? Ud to know the reason of this cotton wool kind of 
ungus on my Apple-tree (Cox's Orange Pippin), and 
if 1 am right in cutting off the bougn9 so affected? 
Ought Apple-trees to be cut back this month?— 
A XATEl'R 

[We have never seen a worse case of Ameri¬ 
can blight, and your only course is to dig up 
the tree at once and burn it. No remedy 
that we could advise would be of any avail.] 

Muscat falling.—I have a Muscat Vine, which 
four years ago was planted outside without any 
border being made. The soil is very clayey. 
Although there are signs of fruit each spring, they 
all wither up in spite of every effort to keep them 
on. The house 1 have to use for bedding and 
Tomato-pl inis, and lorce bulbs, etc., and the Vine 
starts about the middle of February. Would you 
kindly tell me if it would be worth while to remove 
the old soil and replace it with new without injur¬ 
ing the Vine, and would it be likely to bear the 
follow in g spring?—Mi; scat. 

[You cannot expect a Vine, more especially 
a Muscat, to succeed in such heavy soil as 
you say you have. We should advise you to 
clear out the clay in the autumn and make 
a proper border; then plant a Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vine, the best for your purpose, as 
the Muscat wants a high temperature and 
reat care in cultivation to succeed with it. 
ee also the calendar notes for this week, 
under the heading “ Early Grapes.”] 

Melons failing —Would you kindly favour me 
with a reply, through your paper, as to the cause 
of the Melon leaves dying off like those I here en¬ 
close? Kindly state if treatment is correct., and if 
there is any remedy for it? The house is a lean-to, 
facing south, with hot-water pipes buck and front. 
The front pipes are enclosed in pit form, on which 
1 grow one lot, trained on wires near the glass. 
At the back is raised staging, with deep box on the 
top, in wiiich soil is placed to grow a second lot 
and trained up back wall. The soil is composed of 
turf dug from old pasture (very light) and stacked 
for tw-lve months before using along with road- 
scrapings The plants are swelling their fruits, and 
looked healthy until about a week ago, when the 
disease, which seems to spread quickly, appeared. 
The temperature ranges from 70 degs at night to 
65 degs. through the day, ventilating at the top 
only, and damping paths when necessary. — Deeside 
[Your Melons are apparently suffering 
from an attack of a fungoid disease known 
as Cercospora melonis, which quickly spreads 
and proves very destructive, the spores being 
carried about by currents of air, insect 
agency, and by the attendant handling the 
infested foliage. Your treatment is correct, 
and is not responsible in any way for the 
attack. It is a difficult disease to combat, 
and requires to be dealt with as soon as it 
puts in an appearance. If this is done, both 
foliage and crop can be saved, and there are 
hopes that you can v^ffcaye some of the foli¬ 
age and fruit on ydyr plan^i alio) ityou at 
once take off and bmrr tne wopsKoPthe in- 
foatad Ihavps And then snrav with liver of 


sulphur (sulphide of potassium) at the rate 
of 2 oz. to three gallons of soft water, with 

2 oz. of soft soap added. You may possibly 
have to repeat the spraying in a few days, 
and in addition keep the atmosphere of the 
house as dry as circumstances will permit, 
as humidity favours the spread of the disease. 
The soil iu which the plants are growing 
should be sterilised by burning it when the 
crop is cleared, as this is almost sure to be 
full of the mycelium of this particular fun¬ 
gus. Also give the house a thorough cleansing 
before growing either Melons or Cucumbers 
in it again. Remedial measures to secure 
immunity from attack in future are to steri¬ 
lise the soil that is to be used by baking it on 
a piece of old sheet-iron placed over a fire, 
and to spray now and again with a solution 
cf the above at the rate of 1 oz. to four or 
five gallons of water. In the event of the 
slightest trace of the disease appearing, spray 
at once with a solution at the first-named 
strength, and repeat it iu a few days if the 
first application does not appear to have 
arrested it.] 

Bnlldlng a wall for fruit-trees.—I am about 
to build a wall to enclose part of a garden. Can 
you give me some hints about it? It will have a 
full south aspect. I was thinking about 8 feet above 
the foundations. In this case, would a 6-inch wall 
be strong enough, or must 1 add brick piers as sup¬ 
ports? I also intend the trees to be trained to 
wires—not nailed to the wall. In this ease, the 
guiding eyes, 1 presume, ought to be built in at the 
same time, and, if horizontally, at what distance 
from each other, both in height and in width? 
What coping at the top would you suggest?— 
F. H. L. 

[A well built wall, 9 inches in width and 
8 feet high, would not require piers to 
strengthen it, provided it slood alone, and 
had no buildings attached to it on the side 
facing north. If you build the wall 10 feet 
high - which is quite low enough for training 
the generality of fruit-trees upon—you would 
require piers 12 feet apart. These piers 
should be 18 inches square, so that they 
would present but little difficulty as regards 
the training of the trees. Should you object 
to this set-off occurring at every 12 feet, 
you could have the piers built out on the 
north side instead, and leave the south side 
free from all obstructions. In that case, the 
projection on the north side would be 9-inch 
work, instead of inches. Piers are usually 
utilised for training cordon trees upon, and 
the panels between them for fan-trained or 
diagonal-trained trees, as the case may be. 
As regards the coping, stone is the most dur¬ 
able, and if the joints are filled with white 
lead is a perfectly watertight coping. Bricks 
laid in cement and allowed to overhang some 

3 inches or 4 inches will also shed rain-water 
clear of the trees. Slates could also be 
utilised for the same purpose. Glazed tiles, 
1£ inch thick, 15 inches square, with the top 
side made converse for the more easy flow of 
water, are also sometimes employed, but 
generally have to be made purposely. Both 
these and stone copings must have a throat¬ 
ing or narrow groove just under the outer 
lowermost edge, to prevent the water from 
running back oil the trees while they are in 
bloom. If expense is no object, we should 
advise you to use stone. In regard to the 
trellising, the guiding eyes (which should be 
2 yards apart), the terminal holdfasts, and 
the straining bolts and holdfasts combined, 
for tightening the wires with, should be 
built in as the work proceeds. The wires 
should be 6 inches apart from near the 
ground level up to the top of the wall, and 
run transversely from end to end. The hold¬ 
fasts and straining bolts should be built in 
at cross-joints at or against the end of a 
brick, when they will withstand the strain 
without moving. The straining bolts named 
are neater looking than raidisseurs, and are 
also cheaper. Nos. 13 or 14 gauge wire will 
suit your purpose, and when you have got all 
fixed in position give every portion two coats 
of white or stone-coloured paint, because 
galvanised wire, if not so treated, sets up 
irritation and causes the branches of fruit- 
trees to gum and canker.] 


Index to Volume XXVII.— The binding rovers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3(d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
lUhpr nnol. frpp 9s for ihp two. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — August is a ripening 
month. Every hardy plant intended for 
forcing should occupy an open position, fully 
exposed, and well watered when necessary. 
The syringe should be used towards the even¬ 
ing every hot, bright day ; then the buds will 
be properly matured, and we may reasonably 
expect flowers. Greenhouse plants should 
yet be outside ripening growth. Such flower¬ 
ing bulbs as Vallotas and Crinums will be 
better exposed now till the flower spikes 
show, and then lie taken indoors, but kept 
cool for the present. Begonias and other 
soft-wooded plants should be in cold-pits, 
freely ventilated, but not shaded, unless the 
plants show signs of distress, and then only 
till the symptoms have passed away. Every 

lant-house, except the warm stove, should 

avo night ventilation till the weather 
changes, and during the day every ventilator 
should be open to its full capacity. Early- 
flowering bulbs should be potted or boxed in 
considerable numbers now where the demand 
for flowers is great. The first in the market 
makes the best price, but competition in 
everything is so keen that high prices for cut 
flowers are not likely to rule in the future. 
The private gardener is expected to produce 
cheaply now, and to have things very early. 
This can only be done where every cultural 
detail is carried out, and early potting for 
forcing is very important. Arum Lilies for 
early work should now be in their flowering 
pots and making progress. Very strong 
crowns in fl inch pots are a useful size for 
forcing. As soon as there is a change in the 
weather commence reducing the growth of 
the climbers, as more light will be required 
by the plants beneath. At present the heat 
is intense, and the plants want the shade. 
Chrysanthemums which have filled the pots 
with rools may have a top-dressing' with 
which is mixed one pound per bushel of some 
quick-acting artificial manure. Secure the 
buds of Japanese varieties as they appear. 
We have seen no rust or mildew of any kind 
this season. Dew the foliage over every even¬ 
ing, and look closely after earwigs, especially 
at night and early in the morning. 

8tOV0. —Those who grow a few Cypripe- 
diums or other cool Orchids must not permit 
them to get very dry, and on bright days the 
syringe may be used freely, to keep red-spider 
and thrips away. These Orchids are not 
grown in the warm stove, as they do not re¬ 
quire much heat. Our small collection is now 
in a cold frame, shaded on hot days, and 
sprayed in the afternoon when the shading is 
removed. Very little shading is required 
now for Crotons or Dracaenas, but full ex¬ 
posure to hot sun will take the tone out of 
the beautiful foliage ; therefore, for the pre¬ 
sent, at any rate, we must be prepared to 
shade when the sun is hot, but remove it 
as soon as it can be done without. Any stove 
plants which require more pot room should 
be shifted at once, as late potting, as regards 
good specimens, is not desirable, though, of 
course, young plants are continually moved 
on, and cuttings taken of stock as required. 
Fires will scarcely be required, unless there 
is a considerable lowering of the outside 
temperature, but boilers should be seen to 
and thoroughly cleaned. Where the Roch- 
ford tubular boilers are used, it is an ad¬ 
vantage to take the slabs off the top of the 
boiler and remove all accumulations of ashes 
which lodge among the tubes and waste the 
heat. Any handy man can do this, and the 
saving of fuel will pay for the labour in a 
very short time. Look closely after insects ; 
a dry atmosphere encourages them. 

Ferns under glass.— Many species are now 
producing spores freely, and ripe fronds 
should be removed and laid between sheets 
of paper in a cool room. A very small at¬ 
mospheric movement will displace and 
scatter Fern spores, and one cannot always 
be using the lens or microscope to see if the 
spores nave disappeared, therefore it is as 
well to be in time. The spores may be sown 
as soon as a warm close house or pit can be 
given up to theni. JThev grow very well in 
pots filled firmly With good loam. Make the 
soil damp liefore s^ing If any covering is 
used it should "he hv a verv licrht sririnklina 
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of sand. Stand the pots in pans, cover with 
squares of glass, and shade. All watering 
should he done from below by pouring water 
into the pans; in fact, our pans are seldom 
altogether dry. An equable condition of 
moisture is necessary to growth. 

Watering Vines whilst Crapes are ripen¬ 
ing. —If the borders are well made, as re¬ 
gards drainag *. and the roots dry rapidly, 
watering should bs continued till the Grapes 
are ripe, but one wants to be quite mire of 
the condition of the roots to avoid mistake. 
It is quite certain that if inside borders are 
too dry for healthy root action, no matter 
how well the borders were made, if the 
necessary moisture is lacking the roots will 
not remain there if they can possibly escape, 
and they usually can, and will even under¬ 
mine the walls. The roots of all trees will ^o 
where the food is. and if they are to remain 
inside the house there must be enough mois¬ 
ture in the soil. At this season any stimu¬ 
lant required can be given in the water, so 
as to reach the roots. In some cases a little 
more freedom may be permitted to the sub¬ 
laterals whilst the crop is colouring, though 
too much growth, by causing late root action, 
may do more harm than good, and there 
should be no crowding of the main leaves. 

Removing the leaves from Tomatoes.— 
This is often carried to excess, and the crop 
suffers; at any rate, there is loss in weight. 
Of course, when the fruits begin to ripen a 
gradual reduction of foliage may take place 
without injury- in fact, where the leaves are 
much crowded, some advantage will be 
gained. The work, with us, is done in a ten¬ 
tative manner. In going the weekly round 
to tie leaves and remove side-shoots a leaf or 
two here and there is either removed or 
shortened back to the first pair of leaflets. 
It is wonderful what recuperative power there 
is in some Tomatoes. We have a house of 
Sunrise. A good many of the fruits have 
been gathered, but a heavy crop remains, and 
many of the leaves have been shortened back, 
and now a second growth is breaking out, 
which, if left and tied in, will produce a good 
late crop. The same thing has happened 
with other varieties, but not to the same 
extent. 

The orchard-house. - Plums in pots will be 
useful this season in the absence of fruit out¬ 
side. I think there is no difficulty in getting 
a crop of Plums in pots under glass, and dur¬ 
ing the early growth more plants can be ac¬ 
commodated than will be desirable inside 
later, when the trees are growing freely, but 
bv the end of May some of the trees may be 
plunged outside, to come in in succession to 
the trees in the house. This is an advantage 
of the pot system, especially in a bad Plum 
season. 

In the house. —Achimcnes and Gloxinias 
will last a long time, if carefully watered. 
Hot house plants may be kept in good con¬ 
dition a long time at this season. Even Cro¬ 
tons and bright-leaved Dracmnas will last 
some time, but there must be a warm-house 
to take them to when the cold nights come. 
A few small Ferns or Mosses inserted in the 
soil of Palms and other fine-foliaged plants 
will give character. 

Outdoor garden. —This is the usual season 
for taking stock of the bedding arrangements 
and their general effect, with a view to 
effecting some change for n'*xt season. 
Tufted Pansies have been us^d largely in 
many places, and are very effective where 
well done, but, as a rule, they are better in 
the north, where the rainfall is greater than 
in the hot south, and this fact should be 
borne in mind in preparing the beds. A 
layer of cow-manure, buried rather deeply, is 
a great help to them when the hot weather 
comes. Standard plants are more used tlrs 
season, and these include Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and variegated Abutilons. These 
things cannot well be improvised at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, though young plants may be 
kept growing through the winter and got into 
training. Cuttings of everything will strike 
now, and it is well for those who have re¬ 
serve beds to take cuttings from these, and 
so save the plants growin-g in conspicuous 
positions. In our. (justricat ! | ilbrigj .Sfe 
suffering from drought,VrnA Wei; tJSjigff-^is 
Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Roses, and ^-Dahlias 


must have water with some stimulant therein, 
if things are to appear at their best. Fetch 
up arrears of layering and budding. 

Fruit garden.— Apples are fairlv plentiful, 
and we find we are not so badly off for Plums 
as appeared to be the case some time back. 
Some trees are making a good deal of wood, 
and several have been noted for root-pruning 
later. I do not believe in rushing through 
the summer pruning, as we want to do it so 
that there shall be but little, if any, late 
growth. If done very early, the buds grow 
out instead of developing into fruit buds. It 
is best to wait until the young shoots are get¬ 
ting a bit firm at the base, and always leave 
the leaders unshortened as outlets for growth, 
so that the buds on the cut back spurs may 
remain dormant. If there are any white, 
fluffy specks of Ameriean-blight on Apple- 
trees, these should have attention now. A 
small brush and a bottle of paraffin oil will 
soon settle them, and no quarter should be 
given to this pest. Strawberries in pots 
should stand on something that will keep the 
worms out of the pots. The plants should 
not be crowded, and runners should be 
pinched back and enough water given to en¬ 
sure sturdy growth without souring the soil. 
The young wood of Figs on walls should be 
trained in to expose the fruits. 

Vegetable garden. Use the hoe freely to 
counteract drought, and, if watering is done, 
stir up the surface next morning to break up 
the crust and check the escape of the mois¬ 
ture. It is useless sowing seeds in dry, hot 
soil, as there can be no germination without 
moisture. Most people make more than one 
sowing of Spinach, and it may be sown in 
different positions and aspects. The present 
is a good time to sow for standing the winter. 
Draw earth up to the stems of Brussels 
Sprouts and other winter greens. Late Broc¬ 
coli which has been pricked out to get strong 
may yet be planted, but it is useless to plant 
weakly, starved plants. Herbs may be cut 
now for drying. Tie into small bunches and 
bang up in an open shed, where they will dry 
gradually and still retain the flavour. Parsley 
for flavouring may be dried and kept in wide¬ 
mouthed bottles. French Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Gherkins, Radish-pods, and other 
vegetables may be gathered now for pickling. 
If more Turnips are required for winter use, 
sow at once, and provide a good stock of 
hardy Lettuce plants. Celery must be well 
watered till rain comes. Discontinue pulling 
Rhubarb, if you want any next year. Gather 
all Peas and Beans when large enough for 
use. Late Peas must be mulched and kept 
moist. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WOKE. 

Ext rants from a Carden Diary. 

August 2Sth .—Sowed several kinds of Cauli¬ 
flower, both early and late. Shall sow again 
later in a frame. We always make two sow¬ 
ings in this way, to make sure. Planted a 
bed of Parsley on south border, where it can 
be protected, if necessary, in winter. The 
old leaves were cut off when the plants were 
lifted. There is time for new growth to be 
made before winter. Sowed several varieties 
of hardy annuals for early spring blooming. 
Top-dressed beds of Violas. 

August. 23th .—Planted several new kinds of 
Strawberries for trial. We like to test new 
things on a small scale at first. Gathered 
some early Apples. Nailed in shoots of late 
Peaches on wall, and exposed the fruits by 
thrusting aside the leaves which shade them. 
The border is a dry one, but the mulch has 
helped them, and several soakings of water 
have h°en given. Manure will be raked off 
when fruits are gathered. 

August 30th. All Tomatoes outside have 
had leaders stopped. We always mulch To¬ 
matoes, to save watering. Outside Toma¬ 
toes do not, as a rule, pay. but this season 
will, I think, be the exception. Pulled up 
and harvested Onions. We usually plant 
early Cabbages after Onions, without digging, 
merely dressing the surface with soot and 
lightlv forking it in. Vacant spaces are be¬ 
ing filled thickly with Tom Thumb Savoys. 

August 31st .—Pelargonium and other cut¬ 
tings are still being taken and inserted in 
pots and boxes of sandy loam. These late 


cuttings will not be potted off till February. 
They are very sturdy in good loam. Shifted 
into 5 inch pots various plants, including 
Aralias, Grevilleas, Primula obconica, ana 
young Ferns. Potted off a lot of young 
Ferns from boxes in thumbs and 60’s. Small 
Ferns are wanted for decoration. 

September 1st.- Wasps have been giving 
trouble among the ripe fruits. Nests have 
been hunted up and destroyed. Bottles half- 
filled with beer and sugar were put out early, 
and these have captured a good many. Vinery 
ventilators have been covered with hexagon 
netting. Washed the hard-wooded planfc- 
housj with soap and water to bo ready for 
Azaleas and other things before heavy rains 
come. 

September 2nd.—' Top-dress Cucumbers in 
frames to keep them going as long as pos¬ 
sible, till the early-house gives a supply. 
Finished digging early Potatoes;' selected 
tubers for planting and laid on cool floor. 
Those for use have been pitted till wanted. 
Planted in trenches a further supply of Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers. These grow rapidly, 
and make nice little hearts during the 
autumn. Repotted a lot of Roses for forcing. 
Shall prune later, when the roots are in the 
new soil. 


The fruit crop.— I do not know what the 
general result of this season is elsewhere, but 
with me the fruit crop is a great failure. In 
the spring there was an abundance of bloom 
on all the outdoor fruit-trees, but now there 
is very little fruit, the majority of the trees in 
my garden, out of about 160, being without ^ 
fruit. I observe that the tips are dried up as 
though they had been struck by a blast, a 
thing I have never observed before, and in 
some cases branches have withered. The 
former is, I believe, attributed to the larva 
of a moth, but though I have carefully ex¬ 
amined and opened many of these shrivelled 
tips I have been unable to find indications of 
any insect. Under glass it is not any better 
either with the Peaches, the Plums, or the 
Cherries in pots. At our local show I gene 
rally obtain first and second for Peaches in 
different classes, but this year I doubt if I 
will he able to have one exhibit of Peaches. 
On six Cherry-trees under glass I had only 
four Cherries, though the trees in the spring 
w f ere beautiful masses of white bloom. Grapes 
I find to be few, and the berries small, though 
the hunch is large, and with fine fruit would 
make good bunches. Does not all this point 
to a poisonous state of the atmosphere so far 
as fruit-trees are concerned during the spring 
months?—W m. Fanning, Anglesey, N. Wales. 


BOOKS. 

“NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. ’* 
Mr. Luthkr Burbank may be one of the 
best of men and of plant raisers, but the 
writers who tell us his story are unkind 
to him, because they immensely exaggerate 
his achievements. The very name of the 
book, “ New Creations in Plant Life,” shows 
this. Man is not a creator, but a handmaid 
of nature. He watches and selects ; and so 
with Mr. Burbank. One would think, to 
hear his interviewers, that Mr. Burbank had 
raised the Muscat of Alexandria, the English 
race-horse, the great breed of Roman cattle, 
and all the garden Roses and fruits that 
have been man’s property for ages. Darwin 
ought to have waited for his advent be¬ 
fore discussing the question of the orig'n 
of things. To take an example out of 
this book, we cannot do better than select, the 
“Shasta” Daisy. Not less than sixteen 
pages are devoted to this plant, which is 
simply a variety of an old, long-cultivated 
European plant. We judge by the illustra¬ 
tion, and the plant is so distinct there can 
hardly be a mistake : - - 

“ In England there grew a Daisy larger than his 
little wild friend and coarser in stem and flower. 
In Japan grew another Daisy, not large, hut of ex¬ 
quisite purity of colour and almost dazzling white- 
nests. On the Massachusets hills grew the American 
Daisy, small, tenacious of life, hardy of constitution, 
not so white in its petals as its distant Japanese 
relative, not bo large as its English cousin—he 
would unite the threeS In order that the very best 

* " New Creations in Plant Life.’ By W. S. Harwood. 
London : The Macmillan Company. 
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results might folio*', he searched through a number 
of States as time and opportunity offered, getting 
the best native wild Daisies from New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, and 
from these best ones chose the best of them all. 
Sometimes, as happened in several instances with 
the Daisy, he will be making a short journey by 
rail, and, looking out of the window, may see, as the 
train flashes by, some particularly striking patch of 
flowers. At the next station he gets out, and either 
buys a ticket to a station nearer the flower or walks 
back to them, and then selects from them the choicest 
plants for use in some experiment under way. 

** So from three continents he chose a Daisy, the 
best he could get; from them he made a fourth, the 
most wonderful Daisy ever seen.” 

The above account is not a true one in any 

av. Neither the true English nor accepted 
Latin names are given. This plant has long 
been cultivated in England, and several 
good varieties of it have been raised, 
but the men here who do that sort 
of thing do not make a fuss about it; 
and once, when wishing to know who 
raised one of the b£st varieties, we could not 
find out so modest are men about their 
achievements in this way. In America Mr. 
Burbank may be a great benefactor, but in 
this country his gains, so far as they are 
known, are unimportant. One of Marliac’s 
Water Lilies, sent out without any flourish 
of trumpets, is more valuable than all Mr. 
Burbank has raised, so far as England is 
concerned. 

He lives, as Mr. Harwood tells us, in a very 
fertile valley, amid fine soil and climate, and 
if he* raises fruits bv the hundred thousand, 
as the book states, it would be strange if he 
did not obtain some good varieties among 
them. 

If one wanted to make fun of the book, it 
would be easy to do so. To gain an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Burbank, one must fill in the 
following slip : — 


YixUor No. __ Date 

What is your buxines* with Mr. Burbank? 


For whose benefit is this interview ? 

Vuur name ? _ _ 

Your address ? 

Remarks _ 


AU visitors are limited to five minutes unless by 
special appointment. 

Mr. Burbank’s work is of such a nature that he. 
cannot weU be interrupted. 


But visitors have to pay for admittance to 
his trial grounds, later on the “ plant creator ” 
being open to have visitors at about two 
pounds per hour. 

The hook is the most pretentious and im¬ 
modest we have ever read, and we hope it 
will be the last of its kind, as otherwise men 
will be led to think of Mr. Burbank as more 
of a charlatan than a “ creator of plant life.” 


“MUSHROOMS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM.”* 

Such is the title of a valuable little treatise 
now lying before us, the author of which is 
Mr. John F. Barter, a Mushroom-grower and 
spawn-maker of over forty years” standing. 
In the forty odd pages of which it consists 
the author has with commendable brevity and 
great ability condensed and published a great 
store of sound and practical information. 

The treatise is divided into several parts, 
each one consisting of a series of concise 
notes, and all are couched in such homely and 
matter of fact language (technical and scien¬ 
tific terms being omitted) that the veriest 
novice cannot fail to understand what the 
author wishes to convey both in an advisory 
und explanatory sense. 

In the first part he deals with materials 
necessary for Mushroom-bed making, and 
their preparation, the directions given being 
admirable and to the point. He next treats 
on outdoor beds on the ridge system, and to 
this we particularly wish bi -ijraw t he at ten - 

* “Mushrooms and How to Grotr Thert».*i Bv 
Barter. One Shilling; post free. m. 21 .V. Ro-iHui 
fished bv John F. Barter, Limited, Napier-road, V enJiley 

Don 


tion of amateurs and others not possessing a 
Mushroom-house, as they will then see how 
easily Mushrooms may be grown outdoors, 
provided, of course, the excellent advice and 
instructions are intelligently adopted and 
followed out. Notes applying specially to 
cultivation indoors and in pastures form the 
subject-matter of the next part, and here 
again we have nothing but praise to bestow 
for the excellent manner in which lie has 
dealt with the various operations and details 
to be observed in growing Mushrooms by 
those particular methods. The use of dry 
spawn is emphasised in another note, the 
writer being of the opinion that although dry 
spawn takes longer to start, the ultimate 
yield is a far heavier one than when new 
spawn is made use of. He also lays great 
stress on the employment of what lie terms 
strong spawn, or that which contains plenty 
of mycelium, a fact which all practical Mush¬ 
room growers will readily endorse. Insects 
and other enemies are touched upon, and the 
remedy for the destruction of woodlice—viz., 
plaster of Paris mixed with brown sugar, 
will prove valuable to all who are troubled 
with these pests outside as well as in the 
Mushrooin-liouse. In regard to diseases in¬ 
cidental to the Mushroom, the author ap¬ 
pears to think that the mixing of a certain 
amount of hot lime with the soil with which 
the beds are cased, is the best remedy. 
The Rpores of the various diseases which 
find a resting place in the soil are then killed. 
We are rather surprised to learn that the 
moon and electrical disturbances have such 
an influence on the yield of Mushroom-beds, 
facts which we do not remember either to 
have heard or read of before. With respect 
to the growing of Mushrooms as a business 
by itself, Mr. Barter does not advise anyone 
to take it up, but rather make it an adjunct, 
to some other business, such as market gar¬ 
dening, etc. Exigencies of space will not 
allow of further details being given, but 
enough has, we think, been already men¬ 
tioned to convey to our readers what a valu¬ 
able and comprehensive treatise we consider 
it to be. We, therefore, without the slightest 
hesitation commend it to the notice of all who 
wish to excel in the cultivation of the Mush¬ 
room, as the amateur will find in it all he 
may wish to know, while the praclical gar¬ 
dener will find it a handy book of reference. 
It is nicely illustrated, and the price, one 
shilling, places it within the reach of all. 


BIRDS* 

Dead canary (A. S. C.).—Ynur canary 
died from a complication of diseases, ap¬ 
parently resulting from errors in feeding. 
These birds are liable to become surfeited by 
being supplied with food of too rich and too 
heating a nature, which leads on to iudiges- 
tion, inflammation of the bowels, and even 
rupture. In the bird sent for examination 
the intestines bad begun to mortify. All 
remedies seem ineffectual against surfeit, and 
the only thing that can be done for a bird 
suffering from that complaint is to put it on 
spare and simple diet, and add a small piece 
of alum, about the size of a Pea, to its drink¬ 
ing water, or a teaspoonful of liquid mag¬ 
nesia. Some seeds, such as Hemp, Maw, and 
Flax, if partaken of freely, soon cause disease 
of the internal organs, while Inga-seed proves 
fatal through bringing about liver disease. 
In order to keep canaries in healih, diet, air. 
and cleanliness are points to be rigidly 
attended to. Canary-seed, the small German 
Rape, and, occasionally, a little bruised 
Hemp and Poppy-seed, form the best diet, to 
which should be added a small quantity of 
Groundsel, duckweed, Plantain, or Lettuce. 
Cuttle-fish-bone is a most excellent thing for 
keeping canaries in good health.—S. S. G. 

Dead budgerigar (Cornwall). — This 
pretty bird was excessively fat, and its death 
appears to have been due to an apoplectic 
seizure, which is often the fate of birds in 
this condition. This over-fatness may have 
arisen from its having partaken too freely of 
food rich in nitrogenous compounds. These 
birds do best if Millet forms the staple food, 
with a small proportion of Canary-seed 
added. The samples of seed contain too large 
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taking of this was probably the cause of the 
trouble. There is always a disinclination on 
the part of a bird suffering from obesity to 
move about freely and take sufficient exer¬ 
cise, which, of course, increases the trouble, 
although where plenty of exercise can be ob¬ 
tained, as in a garden aviary, birds, as a 
rule, remain in perfect health, and may be 
allowed to indulge freely in various seeds that 
would prove injurious to caged birds.— 
S. S. G. 


law and custom. 

Question of ancient lights.- In a house that 
has jii-it been built against my fence, a landing ami 
u seullery window oveilook my garden. How should 
an agreement be drawn up to prevent a future 
claim for ancient lights? The windows are well 
shaded by some of my fruit-trees. Tile owner of the 
house is willing to sign an agreement. — Law. 

[You had better let your solicitor see the 
exact position and draw up the agreement. It 
is quite impossible for you to do this between 
yourselves. It will involve a very accurate 
description of the present position of the win¬ 
dows, and there are a number of technicali¬ 
ties connected with an agreement of this kind 
which make it most desirable that it should 
he drafted by a lawyer. I cannot undertake 
to draft agreements in this column. I can 
only indicate when an agreement is necessary, 
and express ail opinion upon their validity 
when drafted. In this case, your neighbour 
ought to pay the cost—which should be small 
- and you had better get him to consent to do 
so, but employ your own solicitor—not his. 
—Barrister.] 

Loss of sunlight to garden.— Along the south 
side of my garden 1 have a number of fruit-trees. A 
house has recently been built, ‘which so shades some 
of the trees they get hardly any sun. 1 have been 
told that, as the trees have been in position more 
than twenty years, I have such a thing as a right 
of light. Can I do anytiiing in the matter?—L aw. 

[I am afraid you have no remedy. The 
right to sunlight for the trees in your garden 
is not an easement in the sense that your 
neighbour is obliged to suffer or not to do 
something on his own land, as would be the 
case, for example, if you were dependent for 
light to the upper rooms of your house upon 
windows that for twenty years past had looked 
out over his land. I cannot find any case 
recorded in which a claim precisely similar 
to yours has been adjudicated upon ; but it 
has been held that a greenhouse is a building 
within the meaning of the Prescription Act, 
and, as such, must not be interfered with by 
a neighbour in a manner calculated to de¬ 
stroy or diminish its usefulness. It is, how¬ 
ever, a very far cry from this to a claim 
against your neighbour for erecting a build¬ 
ing which takes away a considerable amount 
of the sunlight from certain trees in your 
garden ; and even if you could show that you 
were entitled to compensation the amount of 
it would, I imagine, he so small as to be not 
worth fighting for. There would also be the 
difficulty of assessing the actual value of the 
damage done to you' You had, therefore, 
better stop short at asking for some compen¬ 
sation. If you can get it, w'ell—if not, do 
not go to law.— Barrister.] 


Using cyanide of potassium. —Tn your 
issue of Gardening Illustrated for May 
12th you illustrate a machine for using 
cyanide of potassium. Could any reader 
kindly give me any information on the use of 
cyanide as to quantity and time it takes to 
do a given space ; also if it is for summer or 
winter use? 1 intend using it. if practicable, 
in vineries and Peach-houses for mealy-bug. 
I shall b? greatly obliged for the slightest in¬ 
formation through your columns.— Compton. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on the 13th inst., Mr. Thos. Winter 
in the chair. Four new members were 
elected and one nominated. The death cer¬ 
tificate of the late Mr. W. C. Marchant, of 
Hayward’s Heath, was produced, and the 
sum standing to his credit in the books of the 
society was granted, tqj.his jnominee. It w as 
decided to hold the annual dinner in the 
second week in 0|tpber. tljie date and other 
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Questions . —Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should le clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, atid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furniral-street, Holhurn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of pajwr, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queiics cannot 
altcays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt'of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming’ fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sju-eimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. MV have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unri/te and other¬ 
wise pisir. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cast's so triftin/f that it is necessary that three 
ejwcimcns of each kitul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only Jour varieties at a lints, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Artemisia annus (Lewis Jones).— This, a speci¬ 
men of which you send, is a graceful plant, with 
stems 5 feet or 6 feet high, the foliage fine. The line 
of the leafage is a fresh and pleasing green, and tin* 
plant makes a flue centre for a flower-bed or a 
group. 

„Weed in pond (D. O. Comynn Tucker). — We have 
never heard of Chickweed growing in a pond, and 
shall be glad if vou will kindly stud us specimens of 
the weed to which you refer. Whatever ihe weed 
may be, the only way to get rid of it is to 
periodically clear out the pond, so as to get. rid of 
as many roots as possible if what you refer to as 
“ Chickweed ” is a conferva, then the best way is to 
skim it off. 

Plague of woodllce (M. B. R.).--()ne of the best 
ways of getting rid of woodlice is trapping them. 
Lay pieces of brick, hoard, or tile about where they 
are. Leave these untouched for a day or two, then 
turn them over, and you will probably find a good 
many underneath. Collect them and destroy them, 
and replace the traps as before. Do not sink the 
traps in any way, as the woodlice must be able to 
crawl under. If they congregate by walls, etc., 
then pour toiling water over them. You can also 
lay about in their huuuts small pieces of turnip, 
which have been boiled in water in which arsenic 
has been dissolved. 

Perns under greenhouse stage (M. G. 

You will And a large number of the free-growing 
kinds useful, as —e.g., Nephrodium molle, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, Pterises of sorts, and the well-known 
British Maidenhair (Adiantum capillus-Veneris) is 
usually one of the best. If not too dark, Pteris 
scaberula will do well and spread freely. Doodia 
aspera, Pteris tremula, together with the ordinary 
Maiden hair (Davallia canariensis), and Woodwardia 
radieans, would also be useful, and, with some of the 
Selaginellas, make good variety. Any rough, peaty 
mixture, with ordinary loamy soil added, will do. 
or even the old potting soil from Ferns, if a supply 
•s at iian 1. 

Planting miniature Roses ( Liphook ).— 
Although these lovely little Roses are very miniature 
iri their blossoms, they will grow almost as luxuri¬ 
antly as Tea Roses, if allowed to do so. When em¬ 
ployed as an edging the plants may be pruned 
severely each year in order to keep them low and 
within bounds. The varieties you name should be 
planted from 15 inches to in inches apart, and we 
certainly think you would require a double row. 
This second row should be aliout 15 inches from the 
flrst, th.* plants in the two rows being angled 
thus , If it is thought at any time the plants 
are too lull, the young growths' could be pegged 
down early in the season in order to obtain a more 
uniform appearance. 

Roses for clambering over old tree stumps 

and roots L4n.<on).— Most picturesque effects may 
be obtained from such plantations as you propose. 
Make sure that the soil is deeply dug and manured, 
or you will court failure at the commencement. 
Unless the soil be in a good condition there can he 
no vigour, and where this is absent the plants ap¬ 
pear miserable. The following sorts are well 
adapted for your puipose : — Wichuraiana. the tvpe, 
one of the loveliest and best, blooming quite late in 
July, aftc* most of the same tribe have blossomed: 
Wichuraiana rubra, Alheric Barbier, Jersey Beauty, 
Gardenia, Rene Andr*\ Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay. 
Multiflora Hoses: Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, 
Eleetra, Psyche, Helene, Trier. Evergreen and Ayr¬ 
shire: F^lieitV Perpetue, Flora, Myrianthes Keiion- 
eule, and Rennet's Seedling. Hybrid Brier: Cna. 
Most, if not all. of these are procurable on their own 
roots, and as such they are preferable. 

Mildew upon Roses (Hon. A. Roche). Unques¬ 
tionably, the weather is responsible for the visitation 
of mild -w most Rose growers have lately experi¬ 
enced, and it is an almost impossible task to attempt 
to cure it outdoors, tine day someone recommends 
a remedy, and a week or two after he finds out 
there is something better. Under glass one can cope 
with the disease, but outdoors it is not so easy. 
In all spraying operations it is best to begin with the 
young foliage ere the disease has had time to take 
hold. We believe you would find a good spraying, 
under th-se conditioriSy.r-wrtph Calvert's carbolic soap 
to be an. effectual prejmilivj*/Vcptnfcilig tJi> spray¬ 
ing about once a we*\, f\oJoin 1 . c soap 

put into one gallon ofDOiliug water and applied 

-•»- -» -ill t- ■< a I .*«!« 


some- of the remedies are more unsightly than the 
disease, but in the case of the soap you could 
syringe it off again after it has been upon the foliage 
an hour or two. 

Improving tennis-lawn (Tennis-lawn ).-If rain 
comes quickly, or, failing that, you can freely water, 
you would do well to obtain, at the rate of 2 lb. per 
square rod area, enough of sulphate of ammonia from 
the nearest gasworks, have it well crushed, then at 
once sow it over the lawn. It must, however, be 
speedily washed in. But uu application of this kind 
would be of a temporary nature, ami you will do 
well when the season is over to mix some good 
loam, lot ten manure, and wood ashes, and spread 
over the lawn. That should be occasionally stirred 
w ith a rake. \ oil may, if you prefer, get at once 
basic slag, at the rate of 3 lb. per rod. Mix that 
with six times its bulk of Hue soil thoroughly, let 
it be in a heap, hut now and then turned, till 
O tober. then spread it over the lawn thinly. Give 
more sulphate of ammonia next Apiil. 

Plants for greenhouse E. Fry ).-We fear 
you will not be able to have much in bloom during 
the winter with the heat you can command. You 
can purchase bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, with Spira*us, Lilies of the Valley, Azalea 
mollis, Dcutzia, etc., all of which will flower in the 
early spring. The bulbs must be plunged in the 
open till well rooted, when they can be brought 
indoors in batches, and will bloom fairly early. You 
can also purchase seedling Primulas, Cinerarias, etc., 
all of which will flower in the spring. Yes, you 
must prepare a place for the Rose, taking out a 
hole not less than 3 feet wide and 2 feet deep, 
putting in drainage, if need he, and Ailing up with 
good turfy loam, some $ inch bones and rotten 
manure. Let the soil settle before planting the 
Rose. Ventilation must be provided at the bottom 
of your greenhouse ns well as at the top. 

Roses on own roots ( Light Soil).-There are not 
many English Rose growers that make a specialty 
of Roses on own roots. You must not expect to 
obtain all your Roses for your new Rose garden in 
this form, or we fear you will be disappointed. 
Many of the newer sorts would probably be grafted 
upon seedling Briers, and, although our preference 
would be for own-root plants, jet we would rather 
have such budded plants, if strong and healthy, than 
omit some lovely varieties from our collection. Of 
course, in time you could soon raise up a stock of 
own-root plants yourself, especially if you procured 
a stock plant in a 24-sized pot and forced it into 
bloom by about March. The growths at that season 
will make splendid cuttings if inserted around pots 
and plunged in a dung-bed or in the propagating pit 
of a greenhouse where a good bottom-heat can tie 
maintained. Cuttings will also root freely if inserted 
according to directions given in Gardening Illps- 
trated u short time ago. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Attcnbas from seed (C. MX— When Ancnbas are 
raised from seed, both male and female plants result 
therefrom, but, as a rule, the females greatly pre¬ 
dominate over the males, though in this respect 
Nature draws no hard-and-fast line. 

Hardy Eucalypti (Mawby ).—Eucalyptus Gunni 
is about the hardiest of this genus, and grows more 
bunny than E. globulus. E. eitriodora is useful, and 
would probably do fairly well in your warm locality. 
E. roccifera and E. tetragona are the only other 
two worth growing. You cannot beat E. globulus, 
and excepting for the sweet Lemon scented leaves or 
K. eitriodora, we would confine ourselves to the 
popular kind. 

Pyrua japonic;4 fruiting (Thirty Years' Sub 
srriber). —This fruits freely, and the fruits call be 
preserved in the following manner: — Feel the fruit as 
thinly as possible, throwing it into a basin of cold 
water to keep it from being discoloured. Allow for 
each pound of fruit three pints of cold water, put 
the fruit into the preserving pan, bring quickly to 
the boil, and let it boil for one hour until quite 
soft. Strain the water from the fruit, pressing out 
the juice only. Weigh the water, ami allow a 
pound of the best preserving sugar to each pound of 
water. Put the sugar and water into a clean pre¬ 
serving pan and boil quickly, stirring constantly after 
the sugar is melted. Winn a little dropped on a 
plate Jellies, pour at once into hot jelly moulds or 
gallipots. Cover while hot with white pasted paper, 
and store in the usual way. A nice jam can be made 
of this fruit as well; for this it must be cored, 
allowing a pint of water to each pound of fruit, the 
water and the fruit being weighed together. Allow, 
as for icily, a pound of each the fruit, and the 
sugar. Boil all together until a little jellies quickly 
on a plate. 

FRUIT. 

Figs dropping (Entry). The fact of your Fig 
being in such a healthy condition furnishes the clue 
as to why th* fruits fall instead of swelling off as 
they should do. As a rule, all goes well with the 
fruits in such cases until they arrive at the flowering 
stage, and then, if the trees are over luxuriant, or 
are, to use your own » x press ion, very healthy, they 
never fructify, and ultimately fall off. As has so 
often been pointed out in answer to other corre¬ 
spondents, this condition arises as a result of a 
plethora of sap ill consequence of the roots being 
allowed to ramble away at. will, and often into 
borders which arc annually manured for vegetable 
crops. So long as the roots of Fig trees are allowed 
an unlimited run. so will they fail to crop in any 
thing like an adequate manner. The remedy is a 
simple one, and consists in merely routining the 
roots to an area of soil some 3 yards or 4 yards 
square, either by surrounding it with a brick wall, 
built iii cement, or a mass of old linn* rubble about 
I font in width, and reaching from the bottom of 
the border to the surfaie. If the base of the border 
is not concreted, you i Mould tunml underneath the 
hall and work ill flat paving-stones or slates, and 
cement the joints so far as is practicable to pre¬ 
vent. the root s from working through. All roots 


found outside the trench, which vou will have to 
open out when excavating for the building of the 
wail or putting in of the lime rubble, should be cut 
clean off, as those which will be confined to the 
3 yards or 4 yards square of soil or the ball will be 
ample for the future needs of the tree. The adop¬ 
tion of these measures will render your tree fruitful, 
and then whatever stimulants are required you can 
supply from the surface when the Figs begin to 
swell towards mutuiity. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes scabbed ( H\ c. R., Suffolk).-U is hard 
to say what is the cause of scabbing in Potatoes, 
many people attributing it to a fungus, but we think 
this is only an ueeessory arising from the broken 
c< ndition of the skin, brought about by some un¬ 
known eause. It is generally held that the scab 
is eaused through the absence of lime in the soil, 
and that a good dressing is very helpful. You ought 
to fry what effect a good dressing of lime will 
have. 

Fertilising Cucumber-flowers (Silrerdale).— 
It is unfortunate you did not send this query earlier. 
At the moment you are writing you should be fer¬ 
tilising the fruits you have already. Select straight, 
young plants on which the flowers commonly known 
as the female are strong and fully expanded. About 
10 o'clock in the morning is a good time for this 
work. Then gather a fruitless bloom, commonly 
culled a male bloom, take it between the Anger and 
thumb of the left hand, holding it by the stem. 
With th-; right hand tear off the yellow petals, then 
press what is left, by its point, into the centre of 
the female flower, and leave it. If you serve two 
fruit-flowers in that way, you can hardly fail to get 
one or both fruits to carry seeds later. Fertilised 
fruits always swell up large at the flower end as 
they ripen and may contain from 50 to fio seeds each. 
Fruits for eating must not be so treated. They 
sh >uld be seedless. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. E., Xoncood. —Not equal to many we now have in 
cultivation, and are not worth increasing.- Mrs. Towns¬ 

end. See reply to “ R. S. \V." re “Peas failing” in our 

issue of July 28, p. 308.-- F. C. G.— Your Sw eet Peas are 

evidently very dry at the roots. Water and mulch well, 

and we think you will soon see a change.- J. I). T. 

The pots to which you refer are thoroughly washed and 
then painted over with red ochre. Dcrside.— You 
should write to Messrs. Kelvvay and Son, Ijmgport, for 
their catalogue, then you can make your own selection. 
— Jessie KemMe .—Early in the season the Roses have 
evidently lieen attacked by green-fly, and now red-spider 
and thrips are rampant. These latter are eaused mainly 
through dryness at the roots. Syringe the trees well with 
Gishurst compound, and give them a thorough soaking 
of water at the roots. The Vine is also dry at the rools, 
hence its not growing freely. It is no use manuring unless 
you water freely to wash the goodness down to the roots. 

-- Cork .—Write to theSecretary, National Dahlia Society, 

H. L Brousson, “ Boy ton,” F'oot's Cray, Kent, for the 
official catalogue and culture guide of the National Dahlia 
Society, price 2s., post free, in which are given lists suit¬ 
able for exhibition and also for garden decoration.- 

Paddy. The trouble is doubtless due to the smoke from 
the railway engines, and also that from the town. Please 
send us some of the leaves, and then we will l»e latter 
able to advise vou. Rosemarie. -It would be 1 letter, 
we think, to dest roy such an old plant, and make a group 
of young healthy s|ieciinens on the lawn. If you uo lift 
the old planl it will take a year or two to recover. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Q. T.— Platycodon grand i- 
florutn.- F. M. A. II.— 1, Soapwort (Saponaria offici¬ 

nalis); 2, Aeauia microphylla.— — W. I*. G. —l and 2, 
Campanulas, but impossible to say which without good 
specimens, the ones you send being without flowers; 3, 
Veronica longifolia.— .1/. P.—An annual, Clarkia pul- 
chella, we think, but should like to have better specimen. 
— //. ./. H\ Blechnum corenvadense probably. Please 

send fertile frond.- Flora.— 1, The Red berried Elder 

(Sandmens racemosa); 2, Spinea Li ml ley ana, bodlv grown. 

- John Ryan.— Specimen too shrivelled to identity.- 

J. Johnson. The Throatwort (Tnurheliuin cmruleum).- 

Ijcwis Jones .—Artemisia annua.- Mrs. R. Ererard 

Jones.— 1, Eheagnus longipes ; 2, Alonsoa, evidently, but 
owing to the s|>eeimen having been wrapped in cotton 
wool it was very much dried up.- F. E. D. II.— Platy¬ 

codon grandiflorum album. 

Names Of fruits.— N. ir. Wills. Pear Jargonelle. 
This Pear if left on the tree till fully ri|»e will only keep 
fora few days, but if gathered while the fruit is Ann and 
kept in a cool room, it may lie kept for several davs. 

Your fruits had gone “ sleepy.”- Inquisitive. —Certainly 

not; the Blood Orange is Citrus Aurantiuni var. uieli- 
tensis, a distinct species. 


Catalogues received.— Gilliert ami Son, Dyke, 
Bourne. Autumn Caiahsjue of Anemones, Bulbs, Plants, 

and Seeds for l'nsi. -J. M. Thornhum and Oo., New 

York, U.S.A. — Preliminary Trade List of Amerit'an 
Tree and Shrub Seeds. MM. Vilmorin et Cie., Paris. 

List of Bulbs, etc.— Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle. — 
List of Bulbs for Ms :.— W. C. Bull, Ellington-road, 
Ramsgate.— Price List of Tulips, Xarcissi, Hyacinths , 

amt other Bulbs. -llaage and Schmidt, Erfurt. - Bulb 

List for Autumn, Ms:.— Webb and Sons, Stourbridge. 

List of Bulbs for -Robert Sydenham, Tenbj-- 

slreet, Birmingham .—List of Bulbs for iiftfti. 


Books received. “ Ferns and How to Grow Them," 
by G. A. Woolsoii (Illustrated"). W. llcinemann, Loudon. 

—“ Roses,ami How to.Grqw Them : A. Manual for Grow¬ 
ing Rose* in l|n»j_Garden and under Glass ” (Illustrated). 
Win HeiiiPtnanti London. 
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FRUIT. 


NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

To b 1 a remunerative crop no plants should 
remain after the fourth season of fruiting. 
The plants get out of order, the annual crop 
i* less, and individual fruit much smaller 
than in preceding years- a trio of facts against 
allowing them to encumber valuable ground 
and claiming much labour that would be 
better spent on new plantations. Annual 
mulchings we all know are of great value 
amongst Strawberry plants, and assist them 
to tide over the fruiting season when put on 
during winter or quite early in the spring 
months, so that the essence of the manure 
gets washed down amongst the roots ; but as 
the said roots go much deeper than many 
imagine, my contention is, that Strawberry 
plants must have something in the shape of 
strawy manure below to sustain them while 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, hence the ad¬ 
vice above respeeting new beds and new 
ground. It is well, too, to have a change of 
plants occasionally. These can be purchased 
at a reasonable cost in small pots, and take 
to their new quarters and establish them¬ 
selves much more quickly than do those 
lifted from the open ground. Doubtless a 
south border having a gentle slope provides 
an early gathering, but the main crop should 
be planted in an open quarter of the garden. 
Here the plants nre not so quickly affected 
by the weather, should drought set in while 
the crop is swelling, as they would be on a 
south aspect. 

In preparing the ground for the plants let 
it be dug a couple of spits deep, working in a 
moderate layer of stable or farmyard-manure 
at the bottom and between the two spits. As 
regards distance, 2 feet apart each way is the 
order in most gardens, with the exception of 
Royal Sovereign, which is an extra strong 
grower. This should be given 6 inches or 
9 inches more, especially on strong, soil. A 
good plan is to plant half the distance in the 
row, cutting out every other plant after the 
first year’s fruiting. After marking out the 
ground as to the number of rows to be 
planted, see that the soil is made quite firm 
with the feet as soon as the line has been 
stretched the full length of the plot, and, 
further, see that the plants are moist at the 
root before planting. Disentangle the roots 
a little at the bottom, and tread the plants 
in with the feet, forming a small basin 
around each plant so that water can be con¬ 
veniently given until the young plants get 
established. Keep all strings cut awav, and 
ply the flat hoe occasionalfy to keep down 
annual w r eeds and prevent the soil from 
cracking in very dry weather. 

Respecting varieties, some do much better 
in. some soils than in others, yet Royal 
Sovereign still holds the jfielcl mi “ lhaJ)lst> 
all round Strawberry in i^ltjvtt|r;n, ifadl] Ihe 
Laxton does well with many, but notigeflwith 


satisfactory. Givon’s Late Prolific extends 
the supply, and will, I believe, become a 
standard variety when it gets better known. 
Waterloo and Trafalgar are fine Straw¬ 
berries. yet with me are poor croppers, but, 
as just stated, it is a question of soil with 
many of them. The perpetual kinds cer¬ 
tainly have a future before them, but extra 
pains must be taken with them during Sep¬ 
tember and October, or the fruits decay, and 
the slugs work havoc with them should 
showery weather prevail. As a precaution 
it is best to get a few sticks, 1 foot long, set¬ 
ting three or four around each plant, and 
tying up the fruits with strands of raffia, net¬ 
ting securely from the birds. St. Joseph and 
St. Antoine d ? Padoue are the best. 

Devonian. 


EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 

Many consider that Apples that ripen in 
August are not wanted, there being so many 
other fruits obtainable from that date up to 
nearly the end of September. True enough, 
there is, yet much of it comes expensive if the 
choicest is purchased, while many prefer a nice 
firm Apple. The variety Mr. Gladstone, which 
comes in first with me, is of nice table size, 
and of good flavour, bearing very freely when 
not too closely pruned. Irish Peach is con¬ 
demned by many as regards flavour, but I 
cousider it most palatable if eaten from the 
tree, as all these exceptionally early Apples 
should be. This variety, too, requires care¬ 
ful pruning, as most of the fruit blossoms 
form at the points of the shoots some 4 inches 
in length. The old Devonshire Quarrenden is 
still much esteemed, and grown as a standard 
hears freely in most seasons. A newer variety 
is Langley Pippin, an extremely nice fruit of 
fine colour and rich flavour, hearing freely. 
James Greive, of Scotch origin, is a decided 
acquisition among early dessert Apples, being 
handsome in appearance, a good bearer, and 
of first-class flavour. Beauty of Bath, ripen¬ 
ing towards the end of July and early August, 
is a very pretty Apple, and bears freely when 
once established ; it has a brisk flavour. Red 
Astrachan is of nice colour, but does not bear 
freely as yet, although our soil is warm, such 
as is recommended for this variety. The 
White and Red Juneatiiigs are highly prized 
in some localities, but 1 have had no experi¬ 
ence with either. In Jacob’s Strawberry we 
have a very fine fruit, almost too large for des¬ 
sert, yet an Apple that appears to do well 
wherever planted. It is very showy when 
striped with crimson towards the end of 
August, and bears very freely when sparingly 
pruned and grown on the Paradise-stock. 
Williams’ Favourite, a small conical fruit of 
rich colour and spicy flavour and soft in the 
flesh, is similar to Langley Pippin. 

The above list includes most of the early 
varieties, and for home consumption one tree 
of each will he sufficient, as none of them 
keep long after they are ripe. Perhaps Red 
Quarrenden is the best in that_respect. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mealy-bug on Tines.—I am sending you with 
this a piece of the rod and some leaves taken from 
a Black Alicante Vine. The rod and stems, as you 
will see, have a kind of downy covering. Is this a 
disease? Jf so, please give the remedy? Wherever 
the rods and stems of leaves are affected in this 
manner the fruit as well as leaves is affected with 
what we call “ woolly-aphis.” Black Hamburgh 
Gripes in same house are quite clean. -South 
Somerset. 

[The insect on your Vine is mealy-bug, one 
of the worst pests that can get into a vinery. 
When the leaves fall they should all be col¬ 
lected and burned and the Vines pruned. 
The house, walls, stages (if any), wire* trellis, 
and roof must all be thoroughly cleansed. 
Nothing is better than painting all wood and 
ironwork with oil paint. Wash the walls 
with hot lime, to which some sulphur lias 
been added. Point up the surface*of the bor¬ 
der, if an inside one, and clear it*off, and as 
an extra precaution, syringe or lightly water 
afterwards through a fine-rosed pot ail avail¬ 
able surface and staging with water as near 
boiling as can be conveniently handled. It is 
wonderful the tenacity mealy-bug has, so 
much so that without drastic measures being 
applied and a sharp eye kept on the growing 
Vines in summer, many stray insects appear. 
Methylated spirit, applied with a feather, is 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is 
such a loathsome insect among Grapes that, 
any means, no matter how much trouble it 
may give, is well repaid. Perseverance is the 
great factor.] 

Orapea scalded.— Would you be so kind as to 
tell me whether the little brown things on the stalks 
of the Grapes, which 1 enelose herewith, are a 
disease or an insect, and whether 1 ought to do 
anything, and wluit, to prevent its recurrence next 
year? The Vine grows in a greenhouse in which 
during winter we keep the cuttings of Geraniums, 
etc.. Camellias and Azaleas, and suchlike, and 
which we heat only when very cold to keep out the 
frost. —J. M. B. 

[No; the “little brown things” need cans! 
you no alarm, but we find that the berries 
are what is known as “ scalded,” this gener¬ 
ally taking place when they are about half- 
grown, as those you send are. It is caused 
through late or bad ventilation on some 
sunny morning whilst the atmosphere inside 
the house, anti also the berries, are saturated 
with moisture.] 

Strawberries for succession.— Cun you please 
give me a list of Strawberries for succession? None 
of Laxton s will do with me.—J ane Godley. 

[It is unfortunate that none of Laxton’s 
Strawberries are adapted to your soil and 
locality, especially remembering how exten¬ 
sively these are cultivated everywhere. 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton arc three good old sorts that 
have been proved by growers for years past. 
The last-named is probably the best of the 
three, and though it has been in so many 
instances ousted for the newer Royal 
Sovereign, it has been reinstated again by 
some. We cannot do better than advise von 
to try it. James 1 Veltcb, KvlleTe it succeeds, 
is a fine, ^trawberryi large, ami finely 
flavoured. Guntan - Park is not "everywhere 
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plant of hardy constitution. Sir Harry is 
another vigorous free-fruiting Strawberry, 
and Dr. Hogg compares favourably with 
British Queen for flavour. These succeed 
well in heavy soils. Dumbarton Castle, a 
comparatively modern Strawberry, has given 
a very favourable impression in its first 
year’s trial. Aberdeen Favourite is a Scotch 
variety which stands that climate much better 
than many, and fruits abundantly. It is one 
of the brightest fruits we know. Givon’s 
Late Prolific can be well recommended both 
for crop and flavour. The fruit is dark, the 
habit of the plant very compact. Where it 
succeeds Loxford Hall is a splendid Straw- 


raised by Mr. Wythes. It has scarlet flesh, 
with a particularly thin rind, consequently 
very little waste. Melon growers should 
make a note of this for another year, it being 
too late to sow for this season.—j. M. 


GRAPE FOSTER’S SEEDLING. 
Foster’s Seedling was raised somewhere 
about the year 1835 by Mr. Foster, gardener 
to Lady Downe, Beningborough Hall, York, 
and was said to be of the same parentage as 
the popular and altogether distinct Lady 
Dovvne’s Seedling, both resulting from a 
batch of seedlings obtained by crossing Black 



Grape Foster’s Seedling. 


berry. This is even more neat of growth 
than the last-named ; indeed, we have seen 
plants so heavily cropped that the foliage did 
not seem at all in proportion. Auguste 
Boisselot we used to find an abundant bearer 
and the plant vigorous, but we have replaced 
this with Laxton’s varieties. Its fruits were 
very bright, but rather under-sized. This, 
however, may not be considered a defect in 
your case.] 

Melon Syon Perfection. T am growing this 
variety this season, and find it of strong con- 



Morocco with the common Sweetwater. It is 
of free, yet not rank growth, the foliage being 
somewhat plain, of good substance, and rich 
I green colour. No more productive Grape 
could be named, the bunches being of 
medium size and of compact form, the 
berries being moderately large and oval¬ 
shaped, and no difficulty is experienced in 
effecting a perfect set. At first the colour of 
the berries, when ripe, is of a greenish-white, 
but this changes, if the bunches are kept long 
enough, to a darker yellow, the exposed sides 
| being tinged with a dull red. It forces readily, 
and in good seasons will ripen in an unheated 
house, is particularly good as a successional 
or mid season variety, and under much the 


same treatment as Black Alicante can be 
ripened later and kept good till Dec-ember. 
The quality is usually good. In common w ith 
the Black Hamburgh, it will bear a consider¬ 
able amount of bad treatment before break¬ 
ing down, but if badly overcropped the char¬ 
acter is much changed for the worse, the 
bunches being long, thin, and loose, the 
berries being nearer round than oval in 
( shape, and of a sickly green colour, this mak¬ 
ing the variety almost unrecognisable. 

! Crowding the laterals and reds has much the 
I same effect, and the main rods ought to be 
I fully 4 feet apart. Given plenty of room, the 
growth is sturdier, the wood both of young 
rods and laterals becoming almost 
as hard as that of well-grown Muscat 
of Alexandria, and capable of pro¬ 
ducing fine compact bunches at every 
break. Moderately hard pruned 
laterals, as a rule, give the best 
bunches, those from strong young 
canes not infrequently being some¬ 
what loose and also ugly unless the 
longest of the shoulders are pinched 
off. At the same time it is advis¬ 
able to occasionally renew the rods, 
more especially if bunches for exhi¬ 
bition are required, young canes laid 
in near the ground gradually taking 
the place of the old rods. As before 
stated, the berries set thickly and 
well, and that, too, without being 
artificially impregnated. The stem* 
and footstalks being stout and un¬ 
yielding, it is advisable to thin out 
rather freely, the berries keeping 
badly if jamming tightly against each 
other. Shouldering up or suspending 
the longest shoulders with strips of 
raffia is also advisable, this consider¬ 
ably improving the size and appear¬ 
ance of the bunch. During the ripen¬ 
ing period a good circulation of 
warm air ought to be maintained, 
this improving the colour and quality 
of the berries and also preventing 
cracking- a failing to which this 
variety is somewhat addicted. Plenty 
of light should reach the bunches to 
ensure perfect colouring. 


Plums on north walls.— Often 
the question is asked through your 
pages as to the best fruit-trees to 
plant on walls with this aspect. It is 
not everyone who cares to plant 
Morello and other Cherries, as fre¬ 
quently the soil is not suitable for 
them. Plums are valuable either for 
cooking or preserving, and seldom is 
there a glut if the kinds that are 
most fitted for different positions 
are selected. In many places where 
the garden is very exposed or low- 
lying, Plums as bush-trees are very 
uncertain. I am in the latter posi¬ 
tion, hence it becomes necessary to 
utilise every bit of wall space, and I 
find Plums. including Victoria, 
Pond’s Seedling, Belle de Louvain, 
Cox’s Emperor. Orleans, Magnum 
Bonum, and several others, do well 
on north walls. Some two vears ago 
I saw on a high north wall at Sho- 
brook Park, in Devonshire, the 
finest crop of Pond’s Seedling I have 
ever seen, and the gardener told me 
the tree seldom missed a crop. 
Another recommendation to planting 
these mid-season kinds on north 
walls is that by so doing the season of 
these kinds is prolonged a full month. 
These hardy kinds crop equally as well 
as in other positions. Added to this, 
on several occasions in this garden they have 
escaped frost from being a fortnight later 
in blooming, and bore freely when others 
have been destroyed. Some may think such 
kinds as Coe’s Golden Drop would be most 
suitable. I have found this too late to ob¬ 
tain its best quality from that position.— 
J. C. F. 

Cordon Apples (J. 11 B.).-Good cooking and 
late keeping ^pp|es|»jtp prow as cordons ar»-: 
Gascoigne's Seedling, Lam’s Prime Albert, Lady 
II. miik^M<lb|d|*n IN Wft/FfWtTV* e ' vlon ' Vond,r - 
The Queen’-firanty or K tat; and Williams’ Favourite. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

R08ES. 

ROSE FRANCIS EUBREUIL. 

Red Tea Roses appear very much out of 
place when mixed with other Tea scented 
varieties at the exhibitions, but in the garden 
their value is justly appreciated. It is a 
question whether the Rose under notice or 
the variety Souvenir de Therese Level is the 
better, but I think the place of honour is 
usually accorded to Francis Dubreuil. It is 
a lovely Rose, of exquisite shape in the bud, 
and of a rich dark amaranth red colour, with 
a maroon shading. Its beauty is best dis¬ 
played when grown in standard form. Here 
it will make a glorious head, if budded upon 
u thrifty Brier, and one may always be sure 


but the best of all for general effect in the 
mass is Princesse de Sagan, which is as 
much a China as it is a Tea Rose. How 
effective are its velvety crimson blossoms, so 
quaintly tw'isted and so freely produced! 
Another Rose that has been splendid just 
lately is the Hybrid Tea Etoile de France. 
I have been inclined to condemn this Rose, 
but must hesitate in view of what I have 
lately seen. I am afraid that in a cool or 
wet season it would be a failure, but in sea 
I sons like the present it will be fine. As a 
pot Rose Francis Dubreuil has one failing, 
and that is a peculiar weakness in the stalk, 
which causes the blooms to bend at the neck 
and appear on the plant quite distorted. 
Market growers have, for this reason, been 
obliged to discard the variety. Perhaps it is 
not wanted as a pot-Rose now tha,t we have 
such beautiful reds as Liberty, Warrior, and 
Richmond. Rosa. 


are unsuited for arches, save in very shel¬ 
tered gardens. Within a few miles of where 
you write from we saw in a very sheltered 
garden this summer Roses such as Climbing 
Devoniensis, Gaston Chandon, and Celine 
Forestier running over the arches in glorious 
profusion. In many cases on one side of the 
arch there were vigorous-growing summer 
bloomers, such as Jersey Beauty and Crim¬ 
son Rambler, and on the other, or planted 
together, the Climbing Tea or Noisette. We 
think you would find the following an excel¬ 
lent plan : Put two Roses, one on each side 
of your arch one summer flowering and the 
other summer and autumnal. By making 
good holes 3 feet deep by 3 feet wide, such 
two Roses could be accommodated, and if at 
any time the growth is too dense restrict it 
to the quantity desired, taking care to leave 
the young wood its full length. Upon the 
single arch opposite the house we would re- 



Rose Francis Dubreuil. 


of a good button-hole flower from a tree of 
this sort. Neither this variety nor Souvenir 
de Therese Levet is seen to very great ad¬ 
vantage as bush plants, their growth being 
rather too diffuse to be used as garden varie¬ 
ties, but upon a low wall they would be 
grand. -Where highly-coloured flowers arc 
appreciated several plants of Francis 
Dubreuil should be grown, considering the 
scarcity of good reds among the Hybrid Teas, 
and by good cultivation upon well-drained 
soil blossoms of great beauty may be ob¬ 
tained. Being a true Tea, it is as free flower 
ing in autumn as in summer. The tropical 
weather of the last few weeks has been very- 
favourable to this Rose, and I have been 
able to cut numbers of lovely blossoms. 
There is a beautiful reddish Rose named 
General Gallieni which is worth growing. 
It has a tinge of coppery^vellow at base of 
petals, and often pervad^g thj^erJra-pItaJs, 
but its general effect is\gdj (jjb'tv ^ipfeley 
and _Friquet are two other good cr(glon or 


ROSES FOR ARCHES. 

I HAVE a small Rose-Garden at the back of my 
house, which I am anxious to make as attractive 
and unique as possible. In view of coming planting 
season, I would be glad of advice with regard to 
places for climbers, etc., which I have still to fill 
up? I covered two (or thought I was going to) with 
Gruss an Tcplitz, hut this is of no use, as it is only 
a semi-climber. I have Climbing K. A. Victoria on 
one, but it seems a poor grower, although it is in 
good stuff. Is Gustave Regis a climber? 1 do not 
want any more of the Dorothy Perkins type, they are 
too much alike. All my arches are of Oak, and very- 
strong. I have already got Lady Gay and The Far 
quhar, but cannot tell the difference. What do you 
advise?—A. G. A. Church. 

[We are not surprised that you have found 
Eorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, and The 
Farquhar too much alike, but when the 
plants become established Lady Gay will be 
found far superior to the others, both in rich¬ 
ness of colour, size of the trailing clusters, 
and size of the individual bloom. Perhaps 
you desire Roses of a better type of bloom 
for your arches, but we may say at once that, 
although superior in bloom, the Tea, Hybrid 

— i r>- 


commend Crimson Rambler on the side 
nearest, the Farquhar Rose, and plant with 
the Crimson Rambler the Gruss an Teplitz. 
This would give you bloom in autumn when 
the Crimson Rambler looks rather forlorn. 
Upon the other side plant Felicite-Per- 
petuee or Electra as the summer sort, and 
Mme. Alfred Carriere for the autumnal 
variety. If you prefer that the arch be all 
red, then plant Rubin and Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, instead of the two last-named. 
Other couples for the remaining arches we 
would recommend as follows, planting two 
together, if possible, or putting one each on 
either side of the arch : — 


Summer Flowkrino. 

1. Blush Rambler and 

2. Jersey Beauty „ 

3. Ruby Queen „ 

4. Gardenia 

5. Edmond Proust 

6. Trier 

7. Flora 


Origins 


Autumnal. 

Gaston Chandon 
Duchesse d’Aucrstadt 
Francois Crousse 
RCve d’Or 
Lady Waterlow 
Alister Stella Gray 
Climbing Caroline Testout. 


If vou Hah not! Zeuiplioi'Jall itfese upon the 

a M/tli ao ilvo in ♦ r\ run nwor nlrl 
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trees or to clamber up poles, or even to grow 
as free bushes. Gustave Regis is only a Tialf- 
cliniber. It could be planted near one of the 
vigorous-growing summer Roses. It would 
be a good plan to remove the Lady Gay to 
one of the new positions, and replace with 
No. 3 couple. A weeping Rose on a tall stem 
would look well if planted at the north end 
of lawn, or you could plant two—one at each 
corner.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Xfiphetos not blooming. —I would 
he glad to Know' how I ought to treat a Climbing 
Niphetos Rose on its own roots/ I have two plants, 
which 1 raised from cuttings—one planted against a 
south wall, the other on west wall, and partly 
shaded. The parent plant is growing over a wire 
trellis in another garden a mile distant ; it is always 
in bloom though in a less sunny position than mine. 
My plants grow vigorously, making long shoots, but 
vfry rarely flower. If 1 could be told how to pro¬ 
duce the Roses or chock the growth, I would he much 
obliged.-L. R. 

[We think if you have patience with these 
small own-root plants-they will-blossom very 
soon. Nail on to the wall as much growth as 
you can, and spread it out well in a fnn- 
shape to assist ripening. Doubtless the 
plant on the trellis is an old one, having 
plenty of hard and strong wood, and until 
your plant possesses the same you cannot 
expect much blossom. Plants of this Rose 
budded on to standard Briers are a great suc¬ 
cess. They will flower profusely the second 
year, owing to a stronger growth which the 
Brier induces. It. is a most vigorous growing 
sort when in a climate such as yours, hut 
unless the soil be well prepared the plants 
will not make much progress. If you have 
eius'i to doubt whether this be so or not in 
the case of your two young plants, you would 
do well to lift them in November and replant 
after well digging the soil. Two feet six 
inches to 3 feet of good soil should be 
afforded these fast growing climbing Roses. 
It is not necessary, perhaps, to put in new 
soil, but you could break up that which is 
there and add good material, such as burnt 
garden refuse, well rotted manure, and a 
little bone-meal. If planted in such a com-* 
post the plants, when they have laid hold of 
the new soil, will make wonderful growth. 
It is not so much a question of checking 
growth as it is thorough ripening. When 
sending queries, kindly read our rules as to 
wriling on one side of the jKt|>er only. | 

Roses in a Lancashire garden. I enclose 
photograph of standard Rose Dorothy Perkins, also 
those of a bush of Mine. A. Carrie re. and portions of 
bed of Frail Karl Drnschki, if you care to reproduce 
them in your excellent paper. The Frau Karl 
Drnschki was planted in March this year, and pro¬ 
duced a wonderful crop of blooms, several measuring 
1SJ inches in circumference, and of perfect form. 
About inn blooms were out at one time on a bed 
of three dozen plants, and all. without exeeption. 
of spotless purity. I have frequently found that 
spring planting has produced excellent results, break¬ 
ing as they do after the ilI-efleets of late frosts on 
established plants, and so growing on without a 
check.-J. M. 

f Unfortunately. the photographs were too 
much reduced for reproduction.—E d.] 

Continuous-flowering Roses —Many thanks for 
your reply about Lungworth Rambler and Bourbon 
Roses. If you would give an article on continuous- 
flowering Roses. I am sure it would be much appre¬ 
ciated by owners of small and medium-sized gardens, 
xvho have not space to grow specimens of numbers 
of Roses, such as Ramblers, etc., which are only in 
flower for a week or two, and then hare for the 
rest of the year—take Crimson Rambler and 
Dorothy Perkins, for instance, they are beautiful for 
perhaps a fortnight, unless it rains, but a heavy 
thunder-shower ruins them. What I and, no doubt, 
others prefer are Roses which, if not so profuse at 
one time, bear flowers continuously through the 
summer, and a list and description of such in various 
colours, both climbing and bush, would be most use¬ 
ful and interesting. — Ci.immsu. 

[Wo quite agree with you regarding the 
short season of flowering of most of the 
Rambler Ros°s. They are grand whilst in 
bloom, but the arches look very forlorn in 
August and September, unless means be 
taken to plant an autumnal bloomer on the 
same arch as the summer-flowering sort. This 
is now generally adopted in large gardens. 
Tor instance, by planting Crimson Rambler 
and Gruss an Teplitz together the latter 
goes oil flowering when the former is out of 
bloom. We append a list, us you request, of 
a few continuous floxyerrng varietiesltbat will 
he simf ,to pjlcase|- ._T*ie cWirtt'er, (aJcI Jphoted 
by an asTerisk. Some-Vf-The itfcts Tiot so 
/narked maV be treated as pillar Roses-in 


fact, this would be the best plan to grow 
them for a continuous flowering : —I1A i/e and 
blush: "Aimee Vibert, - "Mme. Alfred 

Cnrriere, "Mme. Jules Siegfried, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Admiral Dewey, Mrs. Bosan- 
qnet, Frau Karl Drnschki, Mme. Antoine 
Mari. Souvenir du President Carnot. Mme. 
Fanny de Forest. Pink: "Climbiiig Captain 
Christy, "Lady Waterlow, *Pink Rover, La 
Tosca, Konigin Carola, La France, Caroline 
Testout, Laurette Messimy. Pharisaer, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Yellow and cream : 
* A lister Stella Gray. "Billiard ct Barre, 
"Bouquet d'Or, "Win. Allen Richardson, 
"Crepuscule, "Gustave Regis, "Belle Lyon- 
naise, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Hoste, Mine. 
II. Leuilliot, Mme. C. Guinoisseau, Mme. 
Faleot.. Light- red: "Climbing Belle Sie- 
brecht, "Longworth Rambler. "Fellenberg, 
Ulrich Brtinner, Corallina, Albert Stopford. 
Papa Gonticr. Alfred Colomb. Crimson: 
"Gruss an Teplitz, "Francois Crousse, Earl 
of Pembroke, Cramoisie-Superieure, Ella 
Gordon, Alfred K. Williams, Mme. Victor 
Verdicr. Dark red: "Mons. Desir, "Ards 
Pillar, Louis Van Houtte, Victor Hugo. 
Marquise de Salisbury, Princesse de Sagan.] 

A Charming bud-Rose. - Perhaps it may 
he said that all Tea Roses have pretty buds, 
but certainly there are some sorts whose 
only claim to our consideration is in the 
beauty of their buds. Such an one is Com- 
tesse Sophy Tor by. In colour it is a lovely 
mixture of reddish-apricot and rosy red. In 
form the buds arc perfectly fashioned, like a 
show-bloom, only they arc exceedingly small, 
and as such very useful for sprays. When 
the bushy growing plants are bespangled with 
these (harming buds they present a most 
interesting appearance. There is another 
Rose that all who value these lmd-Roses 
should grow. It is named Albert Patet. Its 
bronzy red buds are very rich in colour, and 
come in exceedingly useful for sprays. The 
growth is good, both varieties matching very 
well in this, so that the two would make a 
very pretty bed. - Rosa. 

Rose Mildred Grant. To very many this 
most beautiful Rose is still a stranger, hul 
it. is one of the strongest of our Hybrid Teas, 
the blossoms being largo, of a blush white, and 
suffused with pink. It is a capital sort for 
cutting, and stands for some little time when 
placed in water. Perhaps it is not quite so 
free-blooming as some of the other Hybrid 
Teas, as. for instance, Mrs. W. J. Grant or 
Caroline Testout, but what it lacks in numbers 
is made up in the quality of the blossoms, ami 
if I had to select a few Hybrid Teas for a 
small garden Mildred Grant would be one of 
them. Woodbahtwick. 

Protecting and ripening new growths of 
Rambler Roses.— These new growths, in 
many eases now running along the ground or 
waving about in the wind, are very liable to 
injury. * It is well to tie them up to supports 
of some kind. Roses such as Dorothy Per¬ 
kins are naturally procumbent, so that it is 
only bv tying up and getting the growths well 
under the influence of the sun’s rays that 
thorough ripening is accomplished. By atten¬ 
tion to this detail and removing at once old 
worn out grow ths a thoroughly good blossom¬ 
ing next season is secured. Growth may be 
assisted by watering with liquid manure, once 
a week during this month. Avoid a crowded 
condition of the growths as far as possible.— 
Rosa. 

R 08 C Coldelse. —This is a Rose of w onderful 
colour. It is said to be a sport from Kniserin 
Augusta Victoria ; if so. it is a remarkable one. 
It is true in growth it much resembles that 
line Rt >se. but the colour in the centre of the 
flower is of the dazzling orange of Win. Allen 
Richardson, with outer petals of creamy 
white. Some think this Rose and Frederick 
Harris are identical, anyhow it is worth grow¬ 
ing for its colour alone. I believe Goldelse 
will prove a valuable garden Rose, where 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria will grow. It is 
not in every garden that this splendid Rose 
succeeds, but where it dees it is a beauty. 
Perle Von Godesberg was supposed to be a 
good sport of Kniserin Augusta Victoria, and 
if it can ho truly fixed it will be useful. This 
year 1 have had some grand floxvers with quite 
a rich buttereun velluw centre. What we 


seem to want is a really good golden-yellow of 
even colour. At present the varieties that 
would produce this are very rare. It would 
he interesting if readers of Gardening would 
sav what in their opinion is the best golden- 
yellow garden Rose, as it would be helpful to 
other planters.- Rosa. 

Layering Roses— I quite agree with what 
“Rosa” says, p. re this way of increasing 

Roses. I pegged down the ends of every shoot which 
flowered last summer. These have rooted and be¬ 
come separate plants. They were removed and re¬ 
planted the next spring. They have made strong 
shoots this season ready for similar treatment.— 
J. (J. K. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE VAPOURER MOTH (ORGYIA 
ANTIQUA). 

The caterpillars of this moth are harmful to 
forest-trees, fruit-trees, garden plants, and 
even to pot plants, ami in some seasons aro 
very destructive. The food plants are very 
numerous, and embrace Pear, Plum, Apricot, 
Sloe, Hawthorn, Apple, Strawberry, Moun¬ 
tain Ash, Roses, Bilberry, Laurel, Mahonia, 
Elm, Willow, Poplar, Birch, Alder, Hazel, 
Hornbeam, Beech, Oak, Ash, Lime, while 
there are records of severe infestation on Pine 
and Spruce. The caterpillars may he found 
from May to September, and the adult moths 
may be taken any time from the end of June 
up to and including September. The vapourer 
moth is found in Europe, N. Africa, and 
Western Asia. In Europe and over Britain 
and Ireland it is common, and is to be found 
in towns as well as in the country. 

Description of the insect. -Moth .— 
There is a marked difference between the 
male and female moths. The male measures 
from 1 inch to 1) inch in expanse of wings. 
The body is brow n : the wings are ochreous 
or chestnut brown, the fore-wings having dark 
markings. Near the hind angle of each fore- 
wing is a somewhat crescent-shaped clear 
white spot. The antenme are double-combed. 
The female is yellow-grey in colour, hairv, 
and unable to fly, the wings being reduced to 
mere stumps. The antennae are saw-like cr 
single combed. Egg.- The eggs are whitish- 
grey in colour, and are laid in great numbers. 
Examined with a lens, they are eeen to be 
round, but somewhat flattened on the upper 
side. Cater pillar. The 10-footed caterpillar 
presents a very gay appearance. It is very 
hairy, long light coloured hairs springing 
from reddish warts all down each side of the 
body. Tufts of yellow or brownish hairs are 
very conspicuous on the back on segments 5, 
6, 7, and 8, two tufts to each segment. Con¬ 
spicuous also are two dark coloured tufts 
springing from behind the head and pointing 
over it ; similar tufts project one from each 
side of segment 5, and also a long slender 
one at the tail end. The under side of the 
caterpillar is yellowish. The full-grown cater¬ 
pillar measures up to 2 inches. Pit pa. —-The 
chrysalis is yellowish, and lies under cover 
of a somewhat oval-shaped yellow-grey web 
or cocoon. Mixed in the web are the hairs of 
the caterpillar. 

Life-history. —The male mollis are active 
fliers, hut the females are very sluggish. On 
issuing from the cocoon the female settles on 
the outside of the cocoon, and after pairing 
lays, on and all round the cocoon, eggs up to 
300 and over. Some of these eggs hatch in a 
fortnight to three weeks, others taking longer, 
while some from the same laying may not give 
out their caterpillars until the next year in 
late spring. This means that all stages of the 
insect from egg to adult inav he met with at 
the same time. The young caterpillars soon 
after hatching scatter over the tree. When 
the caterpillars are full fed they spin their 
cocoons, these being attached to leaves or 
twigs, or crevices in the hark. Tin? pupation 
stage may he completed in three weeks. Two 
broods in the year are possible, if the eggs 
that have over wintered hatch in the early 
part of May, pupation of the resulting cater¬ 
pillars may take place in time for a second 
brood of moths by September. On the other 
hand, there nmy.be^onjy ? one generation in the 
year- i.r., moths developed in summer as a 
result of egjgs laid in the previous yenr, and 
not hatehius ti IT after the winter, mav aro on 
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to egg-laying in their turn, but these eggs 
may not hatch in the same year in which they 
are laid. r lhe practical point, however, is 
that, owing to the overlapping of genera¬ 
tions, caterpillars may be found all the season 
from May till September. 

Preventive and remedial measures.— 
(1) The best way to fight the pest is to destroy 
the egg masses with tne cocoons, especially in 
winter. (2) It should be remembered that as 
the females are wingless, attack may be ex¬ 
pected to repeat itself in the same locality 
and with an increased number of enemies. 
(3) Where the caterpillars have got to work 
they should be shaken off the plants and 
destroyed. (4) Spraying the plant, where prac¬ 
ticable, with Paris Green, in the proportion 
of 1 lb. of Paris Green to 200 gal. of water, 
would poison the food of the caterpillars.— 
Lea ft cl Board of Af/riculture and Fisheries. 

DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS IN HOT 
HOUSES BY HYDROCYANIC GAS. 
This method of destroying insects has been 
employed for some years in America, and its \ 
use has been recommended in France, but I 


the flow of acid being regulated, and, conse¬ 
quently, the production of the gas. The 
lower part of the apparatus is fitted with a 
blow off pipe, and at the side is fitted a pipe 
for the escape of the gas. which, by means of 
a tap, communicates with a gas pipe which 
lies inside the hot-house on the ground. The 
apparatus being placed outside a hot-house 
containing Coffee plants, was connected as 
above described with the gas-pipe inside. In 
the opening for that purpose a litre of water 
and 1 lb. 10 oz. of cyanide of potassium, re 
presenting a dose of 38 grains per cubic yard 
of air, was introduced, and, next, sulphuric 
acid amounting to 1J pints was poured into 
the glass funnel. The quantity of sulphuric 
acid was a little in excess of that actually re 
quired, but it was considered preferable to 
make use of an excess of acid in order to en¬ 
sure that the whole of the cyanide was quite 
decomposed in the course of the operation. 
The valve was so regulated as to admit the ! 
acid within the space of fifteen minutes. The j 
production of the gas terminated, its action , 
was allowed to continue for a quarter of an 
hour on the plants, and the hot house was j 
then opened. When sufficiently aerated to 


proved very conclusively by an experiment 
made in a hot-hou&e of w'hlch one half was 
covered with matting. In the part left ex¬ 
posed to the daylight scalds were discovered 
on the plants, when those in the covered part 
escaped. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

STATICES. 

The flowers of the Statices are of an endur¬ 
ing character, as after the branching sprays 
are cut they will last for several months in a 
dried state, provided they are gathered when 
half-opened. Statices are very easily grown, 
requiring nothing exceptional in the way of 
soil, and will do well in any open sunny bor¬ 
der. One thing I have found is that whilst 
the Gypsophila docs better when left undis¬ 
turbed, Statices give finer results when tho 
roots are divided every few- years. Some 
quite young plants in my own garden have 
each thrown up two or three flowering sprays, 
and demonstrate my point ns regards the 
advisability of frequent removal. 

Leahurst. 



The Great Sea-Lavender (Statiee latifolia). 


FLOWERS FOR 
CHURCH 
DECORATION. 
White flowers are more 
largely used for the de¬ 
coration of churches than 
any other, but on rare 
occasions, such as flower 
services, the rule in most 
churches is departed 
from. Sometimes in the 
case of flower services 
blossoms are brought and 
placed in stands and re¬ 
ceptacles that have not 
the convenience for hold 
ing water, and unless 
special care is exercised 
the flowers are quickly 
exhausted during tne few 
hours they are supposed 
to be in the building. 
Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is desirable to 
cut the blossoms the pre¬ 
vious night and place 
them in water in a cool, 
dark room, and any at¬ 
tempt at bunching them 
together should be 
avoided, if possible. 
Where, however, there 
are bowls and vases in the 
building for holding 
water, the difficulties are 
not so great, and here, 
again, it is the best to 
have the flowers cut 
either the previous night 
or in the early morning. 


the danger Connected with the manipulation 
of such a substance, and, above all, the pro¬ 
duction of gas, has prevented its use from 
becoming general. Experiments undertaken 
at the J ardin Colonial have succeeded in get¬ 
ting rid of some of the drawbacks by the 
creation of a small apparatus allowing of the 
production of hydrocyanic gas without 
danger. The apparatus referred to is that 
known as the “Clayton,” and is sold by the 
Compagnie de Gaz Clayton. 20. Rue Tait- 
boul, Paris. A description of this apparatus, 
as given by M. Tillier, in the Be rue Horti- 
cole in November, 1905, is reproduced in the 
Journal d*Agriculture Pratique. The ap¬ 
paratus consists of a receiver made of sheet- 
iron, inside of which is a leaden envelope 
impervious to the acid. The upper part is 
furnished with two openings, capable of be 
ing hermetically closed, of which one serves 
for the introduction of the cyanide and the 
necessary water, and the other for the intro¬ 
duction of sulphuric acid. The second 
aperture is made to allow of the insertion of 
a leaden syphon, connecfitfcT^by the intelme- 
diary of a valve with g ‘tAipteu 

funnel, into wnich the sulptrnric aci<^^ put. 


allow' of the hofcsc being entered with safety, 
it was discovered that the numerous scale 
insects which infested the Coffee-plants had 
ceased to live, as well as the green fly upon 
a Passion-flower, and also some earthworms 
and woodlice. No trace of any scald or dam¬ 
age to the plants or the most tender leaves 
was detected. The operation had lasted an 
hour and a half, the expense not exceeding 
two-and-sixpence. 

From the results of the experiment above 
described, as well as numerous others, the 
follow ing conclusions are drawn : — (1) To 
completely destroy the numerous insects 
which infest hot-houses a dose of 38 grains 
per cubic yard of air is necessary and suf¬ 
ficient. (2) During the operation a tempera¬ 
ture not less than 80 degrees is indispensable. 
(3) The best time to operate is from May to 
September. The difficulty connected with 
winter treatment consists in the volume of 
air from the top, which quicklv gets cold, 
and asssists condensation. To operate J 
effectively in winter the hot-house must be ^ 
covered with matting. (4) It is better the I 
operation should take place in the evening 
rather than in broad daylight, as daylight 
c<-• a 1 rlina of the ulants. This was 


before the sun has made 
itself felt. Trays of flowers are occasion¬ 
ally brought into requisition for window- 
ledges. etc., in a building where it is al¬ 
most impossible to admit of flowers standing 
in water, but this difficulty may be overcome 
by covering the trays with damp green Moss, 
into which the stalks are pressed. Such things 
as Tufted Pansies, Marguerites, etc., will 
keep fresh for several hours so placed, par¬ 
ticularly if they are sprayed with water the 
last moment. In the early autumn one may 
have Roses. Phloxes. Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias. Galegas, Erigerons. Rudbeckias, 
Montbretias. Hyacinthus candicans, etc., 
whilst Gladioli, Tritomas, and some of the 
brighter-coloured Pelargoniums may be used 
with advantage in any obscure corner. In the 

I autumn the richly-tinted foliage can be used. 

I In this category one thinks of the old Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, the netted Honeysuckle. 
Lonicera aureo reticulata, the trailing shoots 
of Traveller’s Joy, and Brambles, with sprays 
of Silver Birch and leaves of Maple and 
Horse Chestnut. Woodbastwick. 

Exhibiting Lobelia c&rdlnalis ( F . G.).— 

This can certainly, .be shown as, a perennial,, though 
in some akrlfiAis itl perMies'lin the_in.iOier when left 
unprotected. 
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FERNS* 

CONSERVATORY FERNS. 

Under this head I would more particularly 
direct attention to those kinds which will 
thrive in a minimum temperature of 40 de¬ 
grees or thereabouts during the winter Rea¬ 
son. In most conservatories and show- 
houses there is room for small or medium¬ 
sized plants of this character. There are 
frequently in such houses places where it 
would not be possible to keep flowering plants 
for any length of time with even a moderate 
amount of success, but where Ferns that are 
of an enduring character may be kept for 
months together. By growing a goodly 
number for such purposes there is a consider¬ 
able saving in the quantity of flowering 
dants required to completely furnish a 
louse, whilst the effect is in nearly every 
case considerably enhanced by the addition 
of the green foliage of the Ferns in contrast 
to or the subduing of the various colours of 
the flowers, particularly when these are em¬ 
ployed in a liberal manner. In the case of 
tall-growing flowering plants, as Liliums of 
various kinds, the Callas, the Tuberoses, and 
the Francoas, these Ferns constitute a most 
desirable and effective groundwork, in this 
manner looking much better than when many 
flowering plants are grouped together e'n 
masse. When the supply of flowers is at all 
short, a good stock of Ferns is of great 
assistance in conjunction with other fine- 
foliaged plants. It pays, therefore, to grow 
some few' kinds in goodly numbers. Of 
these mention should now be made more 
particularly of the hardier of the Aspleniums, 
most of which can be easily increased at this 
or any time of the year by the small bulbils 
forming on the fronds. About now' these are 
in a good condition for removal. This may 
be done hy taking small pieces of the old 
fronds with several young ones forming and 
pegging down upon sandy soil, or it may be 
effected by taking each young plant separately 
and then carefully embedding it into the 
fresh soil. For this purpose shallow pans 
will b« found the best, as no great depth of 
soil is really required. If taken now these 
bulbils would form nice young plants fit for 
inch pots by the end of September, and 
3-inch pot8 the following spring. Asplenium 
hulbiferum. A. flaeeidum, and A. diversi- 
folium are three of the most useful as well as 
being three of the easiest to propagate for 
decoration hy the aforesaid method. As¬ 
plenium lucidum is best, raised from seed ; 
this is one of the hardiest of all greenhouse 
kinds, somewhat liable to attack by thrips, 
but these are easily overcome by tlie usual 
methods employed. Keedling plants of L'ick- 
sonia antarctica are extremely useful whilst 
in a small state, with the knowledge that the 
most promising will eventually make good 
specimens with ordinary care.* This Fern, 
like the Aspleniums, will withstand the sun’s 
rays remarkably well. Of the Adianturns 
note should be made of A. pubescens, a very 
hardy kind. A. venustum, of Maiden-hair- 
like growth ; A. colpodes, A. decorum, and 
A. Williamsi, also partaking of the same 
character, are all good enduring kinds. 
Cyrtomium falcatum is another fine enduring 
Fern for the cool-house. The greenhouse 
varieties of Lastreas (Aspidiums) should also 
be noted, particularly L. lepida, L. Sieboldi. 
and L. Standishi. Several of the Pteris 
family are decided acquisitions. Of the taller 
growing kinds, P. tremula is one of the best 
of all Ferns, suitable both for associating 
with other kinds as well as for grouping with 
flowering plants. The various forms of 
PteriR erotica and P. serrulata are also ex¬ 
cellent Ferns for many purposes, particularly 
P. cretica nobilis and P. serrulata cristata 
major ; P. umbrosa, although of more vigor¬ 
ous growth than P. cretica, is equally useful. 
Woodwardia radicans is not half enough 
grown; when seen fully developed it is a 
noble plant. 

The foregoing list does not include nearly 
all that are well worth more extended culti¬ 
vation. Not nearly enough is made of Ferns 
on the whole for thef’pifrpqses indidat^d at 
the commencement ofUhi|iar|' cl< JOl| (Jooked 
after with ordinary cafe they ar^jfciwavs to 
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being seen to, filling in many places where 
flowering plants would not be nearly so suit¬ 
able. Scale may iu some cases be found 
troublesome, but with attention bestowed in 
nothing more than the average way it is easily 
kept under. F. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BUD DEVELOPMENT AND BUD- 
RETAINING. 

In Chrysanthemum culture the question of 
bud-development is very important. The 
grower may thoroughly understand the culti¬ 
vation of his Chrysanthemums, yet he may 
fail to induce his plants to develop blooms of 
high quality. For exhibition it is of the 
highest importance that blooms should be re¬ 
presented in typical form and condition, and 
this can only be brought about by manipu¬ 
lating the growths at certain * specified 
periods, bv which means buds are developed 
at a subsequent date, and at a time best 
calculated to serve the interests and peculi¬ 
arities of the respective varieties. In many 
instances plants produce their buds in a per 
fectly natural manner, but a large number of 
the better kinds would never be ready for the 
shows- in fact, they would never be seen 
there—were they left to develop their buds 
in a natural manner. As these same plants 
produce blooms of the highest quality, it is 
important that they should be procured, if 
by any means this is possible. Close obser¬ 
vation has revealed the fact that by stopping 
the plants and timing the buds naturally 
early kinds can be made to flower later, and 
others that quite naturally come into bloom 
too late for the shows can be made to bloom 
earlier, and so become useful for exhibition. 

Generally speaking, it has been a very hot, 
dry season, so far, and those who have 
neglected their plants will probably be be 
moaning the fact, of buds failing to swell and 
wood prematurely ripening. We know of a 
very large collection of Chrysanthemums 
where the standing ground is on the hillside 
of a southern slope, and sheltered from the 
north and cast. The subsoil is chalk, aud 
the surface soil needs to be but slightly 
scratched to reveal the chalky subsoil. 
Readers will b" quick to appreciate the dry¬ 
ing character of standing ground located in 
such quarters. The tendency of the plants 
iu these summer quart ers has been to make 
the wood ripen unduly early, and buds to fail 
in consequence. Notwithstanding these try¬ 
ing conditions the plants have thriven and 
have developed their buds satisfactorily, be¬ 
cause of three reasons: Firstly, because the 
plants were stopped or pinched in every in¬ 
stance where it was necessary ; secondly, 
they are always watered with the greatest 
care ; and, thirdly, a good watering overhead 
with water from a fine-rosed can is given 
both morning and afternoon. By these 
means, especially the last-mentioned, the 
moister conditions that are made to prevail 
prevent the wood ripening too quickly, and 
at the same time cause the Wids to develop 
kindly. Even at this somewhat protracted 
period much may be done to improve matters 
where this attention to the plants’ require¬ 
ments has not been given. 

The following notes regarding stopping and 
timing may be useful:- Miss Kathleen 
Stoop, sent out last spring as a leading white 
novelty, is doing well. Plants stopped in the 
early days of March and second crown-buds 
retained represent this fine variety in promis¬ 
ing form. Mrs. E. W. Roach, another 
novelty of last spring, and one of consider¬ 
able promise, has developed its buds (first 
crown) from a natural break most satisfac¬ 
torily. The colour of this flower is a golden- 
buff, and the plant has a nice dwarf habit. 
Another plant, so much like the popular 
Mrs. Coombes of a few years back, both in 
its growth and buds, is Mrs. F. J. Duck. 
This is a strong grower, and from a natural 
break gives second crown-buds in excellent 
time. The flowers of this sort are golden- 
yellow', shaded apricot. A variety that is 
sure to make its mark next November is 
W. J. Crossley- This has an ideal habit, 
and develops large Japanese reflexed blooms 
of a very bright crimson colour. Plants 
stormed durina first w’eek in March give first 


crown-buds quite early in August, and, re¬ 
tained at this time, handsome flowers are al¬ 
most sure to develop. Mrs. R. Hooper Pear¬ 
son, the handsome Japanese flower that 
created such a favourable impression last 
season, is another variety that is full of pro¬ 
mise. The colour is lemon-yellow, shaded 
chestnut. This plant is a persistent bud-pro¬ 
ducer, and in some cases the fifth bud is 
developed in early August, and this is re¬ 
tained. By stopping the plant twice in the 
spring a free run of growth may be secured, 
but in any case an early August bud should 
be retained. A very large flower of high 
quality is that obtained from plants of Mrs. 
G. Iieaume. The colour is a lovely salmon- 
buff, and the blooms are very large. By 
stopping the plant in the first week in March, 
taking up one shoot from this stopping to the 
next break, and three shoots from the latter, 
the first buds subsequently developing (second 
crown! should appear at a desirable date in 
early August. The buds also come well when 
three shoots are taken up from the March 
stopping. Mrs. William Knox, the popular 
large, deep y“llow r Japanese flower, requires 
different treatment. Second crown-buds from 
a natural break answer splendidly. Plants of 
this variety stopped in March and second 
crown-buds retained come too early for ex¬ 
hibition. Jumbo is an immense Japanese 
bloom of a deep red colour. W T hen the buds 
of this variety are retained at an undesirable 
date, the resulting flowers are large, coarse, 
and of poor colour. By stopping plants of 
this variety during the early days of March, 
and again in the middle of June, the result¬ 
ing buds come just right. Unless the plants 
arc treated in this way they will grow very 
tall. It is a matter for surprise that the 
blooms of that lovely white kind, Mrs. A. T. 
Miller, have not been seen more often, seeing 
they are of such a high standard of excel¬ 
lence. The plant has a beautiful habit, and 
besides producing larg? and handsome 
flowers, makes an excellent variety for group¬ 
ing. Good buds are developed front a stop¬ 
ping made in the first week of March and 
thos? of a second crown character retained. 
First crown-buds from a natural break also 
do well, but the length of petal in blooms 
from the second crown-bud selection is better 
altogether. Mary Ann Pockett, the fine intro¬ 
duction of 1905, promises to be still more 
highly thought of now that its culture is bet¬ 
ter understood. It is a large flower of an 
Indian-red colour, with a golden-buff reverse. 
Second crown-buds from a first week in 
March stopping come kindly, and should re¬ 
present this variety in splendid form and 
condition. Mrs. R. C. Pulling yields large 
and refined blooms of rosy-pifik on a white 
ground. Introduced in the spring of 1905. 
this beautiful flower was well shown in the 
stands of leading growers in the succeeding 
autumn. This variety has given us a lovelv 
canary-yellow sport, which has Im»cii named 
R. Kenyon, and will ably serve to perpetuate 
the memory of this well-known grower, who 
passed away last winter in the trying climate 
of his new home in America. Both the sport 
and the parent variety develop second crown- 
buds from a stopping made during the first 
week in March. We expect to see these two 
varieties occupying prominent positions in 
the ensuing exhibition season. Algernon 
Davis, that has been so well shown, is a 
variety that many growers fail to understand. 
First * crown-buds retained from plants 
stopped quite early in April give capital buds 
at a suitable date in August, and the plants 
have a beautiful habit when treated in this 
way. E. G. 


Double white Narcissus (C. y. fi.).—Provided 
the growth remains in a satisfactory state, and 
the plants continue to flower well year by yiar, 
there is no need for lifting these at all. Some of 
the essential details of their cultivation are as 
followsDeep planting (quite 6 inches or 8 inches 
deep), heavy, moisture-holding soil (one that is 
fairly rich preferred), with permanent planting. 
Manure can always be added with advantage in the 
original planting, and subsequently as a top-dress¬ 
ing. In the soil, however, the manure must be 
placed low down below the bulbs. When replanting 
is necessary by reason of overcrowding, the work 
should be done jn.July or c.arly August, and there 
must be no attempt at drying off this perpetual- 
rooting variety. Thfs and the heavy, moisture- 
holding soil we regard i s cH the highest import- 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

BARE ROSE BEDS. 

The catalogues which are sent out in thou 
sands everywhere perpetuate the idea that 
one can only grow Roses under a heavy mulch 
of manure, no matter how well the beds have 
been prepared. This is a false and stupid 
idea, because it deprives us of a variety of 
plant life which we might have in the same 
ground. The beds, one of which is illustrated 
to day, are never top-dressed, because well 
prepared at first, and they endure without 
change for seven years, and sometimes several 
years longer. The only change made or 
nourishment given is in changing the surface 
or carpeting plants, and in doing that no 
manure is ever added, but sometimes a little 
fine soil is given, according to the plant that 
is put in. In this way one can see the great 
value of Pinks round beds of Tea Roses. 
They give a welcome bloom before the Roses 
are well out, and are pretty in colour all the 


recent correspondent in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated referred to the ill effects produced 
by cutting down the flower-stems immediately 
the blooming was over, and advised cultiva¬ 
tors to allow the stems to remain as long as 
possible. This is an error many make, 
especially when grown where excessive tidi¬ 
ness is practised. The same holds good with 
most Lilies. This is where much is gained 
in cottage gardens, the flower-stems being no 
eyesore. The next place I give to the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum). Nothing can be more 
beautiful than a large mass of this, when 
in full bloom, especially if so placed that the 
heads just show above some greenery, such 
as low shrubs, etc. In an adjoining village 
which I pass on my way to Chard every week, 
the owner, being fond of hardy plants, has a 
wide border close to the cottage. In this 
border in mid-July L. croceum was a glori¬ 
ous sight. These bulbs have been in this 
position undisturbed for a dozen years, and 
receive no attention. Another kind deserving 
notice is Martagon. Common as it is, few 


be said of L. tenuifolium, which was lovely 
for years in an open border. 

Many others more or less free and good 
could be named, but the above are all 
good, and should be planted more freely 
in gardens of all sizes, seeing they can be 
adapted to so many positions. It often occurs 
to me how’ much we lose in effect from not 
giving the habit of the plants more considera¬ 
tion. and this holds good with Liliums. Com¬ 
pare a mass or single specimen standing on a 
border with another rising up at the back of 
other greenery, or out of low, short growth. 
When grown thus the flower-stems are no 
eyesore, being hidden. Added to this, the 
shrub growth helps to shield the young 
growths from spring frosts and hot, burning 
sun. C. F. A. 


VARIETIES OF THE BASQUE FLOWER. 
Anemone pulratilla, that pretty spring 
flower of our chalky downs, covers so vast an 
area in Europe and Asia that one may well 



Pinks and Roses (June). 


winter. As scon as the Pinks are worn out 
other things of a different nature, such as 
Pansies, Stonecrops, and other plants that 
are light and good in colour take their place. 


SOME GOOD LILIES. 

Next to the Rose, Lilies must be placed for 
stately grandeur. The following are easily 
grown, and this is confirmed from the fact 
that frequently the finest masses are to be 
found in farmhouse and cottage gardens. 
Undoubtedly the common white Lily (L. 
candidum) is the kind most frequently seen. 
I have observed that this is always seen at its 
best in places where it receives but little 
attention, and is seldom replanted. Much 
has been said anent growing it in full sun 
versus shade. In a cottage garden near me 
there is a grand mass without the leasUshade. 
The soil is of a loam^nature. \La-o)| spars 
ago I noticed the sam^hiii^.jii, tuMibS^dry 
soil around Aldershot. Still. I Gfce seen 


things can excel it when in bloom. With me 
it thrives amazingly amongst the Grass, a 
clump of it on the top of a high bank being 
beautiful, growing amongst the hedge 
growth. In the garden near my cottage some 
four years since I planted one small bulb. 
Last year it had three stems, 6 feet high, with 
forty to fifty blooms on each stem. This 
year there are six spikes, but they are not 
so tall. Nor must L. testaceum be omitted. 
I have a plant of this in a mixed border now 
(July 25th) well in flower, and it has not been 
replanted for more than a dozen years, and 
is still in good health. L. monadelphum var. 
Szovitzianum is a free-growing kind in warm, 
loamy soil. Last year I saw it in splendid form 
at Chedington Court, growing on the edge of 
a shrub-bed. For late summer display all the 
forms of L. tigrinum are most useful, giving 
a piece of colour quite their own. In the 
mixed border they are seen to advantage. 
When in North Hants I grew this mixed 
amongst hardy Azaleas. For some soils the 
forms of L. spec-iosum are most suitable. 


look for important variations induced by local 
conditions of soil, elevation, and climate. An 
interesting note by M. Morel in the Lyon IIor- 
ticole describes several such forms occurring 
in France, some of which would seem worth 
attention. These are :—Pulsatilla amoena, a 
beautiful plant from the neighbourhood of 
Dijon, blooming early and through a long 
season, its flowers large and of a pleasing 
rosy-violet. This kind comes true from seed 
and takes kindly to cultivation. Pulsatilla 
propera, from Decines in Isere, is less defined 
in character, varying in colour and in other 
ways when raised from seed, but its earliness 
is as constant and marked as in amoena, both 
kinds flowering a fortnight before any other 
forms of A. pulsatilla. Pulsatilla rubra is a 
dw-arf form with reddish flowers, abundant in 
the country about Lyons and in the Rhone 
Valley. This is exceedingly variable, indi¬ 
vidual plants differing in the shape of their 
leaf-segments j-HTft 1 shajpe and depth of their 
-sepals, jSymetrmes bjoac^lyz rounded and in 
others'narrovv^nd-deep ; "aud the flowers, 
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from pale reddish-purple to nearly black in 
colour. Near this is Pulsatilla montana, a 
tiny mountain form from the Hautes-Alpes. 

The Pasque-flower and its forms thrive in 
any soil allowing of free drainage, such as 
gritty mountain slopes, and open limestone or 
chalky beds of fair depth, where they endure 
a summer’s heat without water, which, indeed, 
does more harm than good at that season. 
Planting is best done in September when 
growth begins again, so that the roots become 
fairly established before the flowering season 
in the ensuing May or June. Increase is easy 
by seeds sown as soon as ripe ; this mostly en¬ 
sures quick germination, but many of the 
seeds invariably lie dormant until spring. 
Grown on without a check, other than plant¬ 
ing out, the seedlings flower in their second 
season, and thenceforth rapidly increase in 
size and beauty. Old plants may also be 
divided, cr multiplied by root-cuttings. 


RE ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER 
BORDERS. 

Those who would have their gardens full of 
beauty from early spring to autumn know 
full well that it is to hardy plants we must 
turn, and that wherever flowers are wanted 
for cutting we cannot possibly get a more 
delightful assortment than those which arc 
found amongst plants that will winter safely 
in the open ground. There is a time when 
such demand special attention, and no one 
who has had anything to do with such things 
as Starworts, Day Lilies, Irises, Phloxes, 
Monbretias. Eryugiums. Campanulas. Rud- 
beckias, Statices, Paeonies. Pyrethrums, 
Chrysanthemums, Gaillardias, and many 
others, can fail to notice that some of these 
grow so fast in some soils as to necessitate 
their division every two years or so. and 
there is no time in the year so suitable for 
the work as the autumn. To neglect doing so 
results in confusion, each clump striving with 
the other for the mastery of the next few 
inches of ground, and so the borders, instead 
of presenting some sort of order, become the 
reverse. Some there are who defer doing the 
work until spring, but this is not always 
satisfactory with liardy plants, inasmuch as 
some of them start into grow th very early in 
the year, and to disturb them then is not al¬ 
ways followed, by the best results, particu¬ 
larly when a dry summer ensues. This is 
noticed especially with such things as 
Prconies, Campanulas, and Pyrethrums - 
plants that love moisture at the roots. 
Where, however, autumn re-arrangement can¬ 
not be effected, the removal should certainly 
take place in spring, if one has to mulch 
pretty heavily the following summer to keep 
the plants from collapsing. 

In regard to the removal of plants in the 
autumn, it is, of course, no light task when 
there are long borders containing, perhaps, 
hundreds of plants that have to be disturbed, 
and if one cannot devote much time, and the 
work lias to be done as opportunities occur, 
the better plan is to do it in sections—i.e., 
take one portion of the border, lifting all the 
plants, thoroughly dig the ground two spits, 
and add fresh soil if required. Then divide 
the plants, labelling each root that is put 
back, and consigning temporarily to a re¬ 
serve bed the portions that are not immedi¬ 
ately required. Sometimes when borders 
have not been gone over in this way certain 
plants get into their wrong positions, and it 
is as well, therefore, when a removal is 
effected, to take care to place the tallest sub¬ 
jects in the back row, planting the dwarf 
tilings near the edge. Amongst bulbous roots 
it will be found that there will be many en¬ 
croachments, and I give one example which 
is typical of many others. Montbretias, 
which provide many flowers in the autumn, 
as long as the plants are given plenty of 
room, often show a diminution in flowering 
when they become matted together. 1 use 
the word “matted” in its literal sense, be¬ 
cause I know of no bulbous roots that in¬ 
crease so rapidly in a garden as do these, 
and it is surprising what great masses of 
roots result from three or four bulbs after 
the lapse of several vears^ if they are-deft un¬ 
disturbed. An instance of th ; s caipc under 
my notice the otherVdfllink-^hccpfeLHirieud 
showed me a long row of Montbrffiks which 


had been planted probably five or six years 
without being interfered with, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, blossoms were few and far between, 
and only produced on the bulbs on the outer 
edges. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Yucca In bloom.— A Yucca glorioea growing in 
this garden recently came into flower on two stems, 
attaining the height of U feet 7 inches from the 
ground, the flower-spikes being each 8 feet long. The 
first time this Yucca flowered was six years ago. 
when there was one spike. The plant afterwards 
threw out three new shoots, one of which was ac¬ 
cidentally broken off. Thinking it may be interest¬ 
ing to you as a specimen of vigorous growth in so 
young a plant, I have taken a photogruph of the 
Yucca in full flower in case you may consider it 
worthy of reproduction in your excellent paper.— 
Miss Enid Roberts, Scotsbridge House, Crosley Green, 
R.S.O., Herts. 

[Many thanks ; but we are sorry that the 
reduction is much too great.—E d.] 

Covering a wall with ferns.— I have a shed, 
16 feet by 7 4 feet, tiled floor, glass front only, facing 
south ; roof—slate, sloping north. Will you kindly tell 
me if this is suitable for a fernery, and, if so, the 
best place to obtain peat, etc.? 1 propose making 
the back and side walls of Kern. Any hints as to the 
method will be acceptable. The glass front is some¬ 
what shaded with Roses.-W arre House. 

[Use stout wire netting with a 3-inch mesh. 
This should be fixed at about 4 inches from 
the wall. A good compost is turfy loam, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss, pressing the whole 
in firmly together between the wall and 
I he wire. Plant the Ferns as you go 
on with the work. Any horticultural sun- 
driesman can supply you with peat. You say 
nothing as to whether the place is heated in 
any way, and without this knowledge it is 
impossible for us to advise as to the kinds of 
Ferns suitable. We shall be pleased to ad¬ 
vise if you will kindly send us some further 
information.] 

Double Begonias seeding. -Will you kindly give 
me full directions how to obtain pollen from double 
Begonias?—L. W. H. 

[If the flowers of a double Begonia are 
examined it will be found that the female 
ones are single and the male ones, which are 
double, have seldom any trace of pollen. To 
get over this difficulty it will be necessary to 
search for some of the forms with semi-double 
flowers, as these usually contain a certain 
amount of pollen which should be carefully 
collected by means of a small camelVhair 
brush, and applied to the stigma of the 
female flower that it is desired to fertilise. 


The seed so obtained may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected to yield plants, most of which will bear 
double or semi-double flowers, but in this 
respect no hard-and-fast line can be laid 
down, as variation from seed sometimes 
occurs to an unexpected extent.] 

Clover in tennis lawn.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me, in the earliest issue 
of Hardening Illustrated possible, the best and 
cheapest way of getting rid of Glover on a tennis- 
lawn? -H. K. Bowyer 

[Try the effect of a few dressings of nitrate 
cf soda at intervals next spring, beginning 
as soon as growth shows signs of making a 
start. This will encourage the Grasses, and 
enable them to stand up against the Clovers. 
It would b? as well to give a small dressing 
now, but it is late in the season to get the 
best effects from it, and the manure is ex¬ 
pensive. You do not state the size of the 
lawn, but you may apply at the rate of 
H cwt. to 3 cwt. per acre that is, at the 
rate, roughly, of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per square rod. 
What manure have you been using hitherto 
for the lawn? We put this question because 
certain kinds—one in particular—have a 
tendency to encourage the production of 
Clover.] 

Tufted Pansies—four dry weather kinds. 

—The Jong period of dry weather through 
which we have recently passed has tested the 
constitution of many of the better Tufted 
Pansies, but none have done so well as those 
of which Ardwell Gem is the parent. This 
family consists of four varieties, Ardwell Gem 
being the original. This is a well known sul¬ 
phur-coloured kind that has been in existence 
for many years. Goldfinch is also well known, 
being a dull yellow-coloured flower, with 
irregular border of purplish-blue colour. 
Duchess cf Fife is, perhaps, better known 
than either of the other two, because of its 
sweet flowers and its pleasing colour. The 
upper petals are white, the lower petals freely 
suffused with bright primrose yellow, the 


whole flower being irregularly edged a blue 
I colour, with a light suffusion of purple in it. 
White Duchess is very little known, because 
it has so far received very little notice. It is 
a useful member of this family notwithstand¬ 
ing. In this ease the flowers are almost 
white, with the faintest suffusion of yellow 
near the eye, and with a blue border. The 
flowers of this variety are neatly rayed, which 
in no way detracts from their beauty. The 
habit of the plant is creeping, by these 
means keeping the surface soil cool, w'hich 
accounts for the healthy condition in which 
tho plants remain during long periods of 
drought. The flowers are borne, in the 
greatest profusion, on erect foot stalks. We 
have seen edgings of them, and have also seen 
them in beds by themselves, and in any posi¬ 
tion they seem "to assert their superiority over 
many of the existing kinds. As a self-coloured 
yellow, Ardwell Gem will be much in demand, 
and the kinds raised from it may also be 
taken in hand with every hope of success.— 
D. B. C. 

Violettas in tho hot weather.— Violettas 
(miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies) like a 
few of the larger-flowered Violas cr Tufted 
Pansies, have been seen to great advantage 
during the last two months. Unlike the 
larger-flowered Tufted Pansies, these plants 
make numerous underground shoots, which 
defy the most trying weather. We have seen 
these Violettas grouped in colonies of ten to 
twenty in the rock garden, and here they 
excel. As a rule, during summer and the two 
or three months following this period, the 
rock garden becomes somewhat uninteresting, 
but by the free use of the Violettas, grouped 
in small colonies, and the colours arranged 
effectively, the most delightful picture is 
created, and the rock garden made quite in¬ 
teresting. We have seen these plants also 
used as edgings to large herbaceous borders, 
and where the more vigorous kinds have been 
used and planted freely the effect has been 
striking. They can be recommended for these 
positions with every confidence, and now that 
they are increasing in numbers and variety 
there is no reason why they should not be 
planted very freely. All colours are now re¬ 
presented in the Violettas, from purest white 
through cream, primrose, yellow, rich yellow, 
pale blue, rich deep blue, lavender, blush, 
lilac, besides other intermediate tones, and 
many varieties with charming flowers, having 
delightful margins and edgings to them. 
Almost without exception all the kinds are 
sweet scented, and a few blossoms placed in 
vases on the dinner table emit a most delight¬ 
ful perfume.™A. R. H. 

Gentlana asetepiadea. -This is one of our 
best and most beautiful mid-autumn herbace¬ 
ous plants. It likes a rich, stiffish soil and a 
somewhat moist situation. It always seems 
most satisfactory to begin with small seed¬ 
lings. instead of breaking up and planting old 
stools. Divisions take quite as long as seed¬ 
lings to become strong, and they are never so 
free or robust. It ripens plenty of seed, and 
there need be no difficulty in procuring a large 
stock of this beautiful Gentian. 

Niootiana afflnis hybrids.— Nearly, if not 
all. who own a garden are fully acquainted 
with the Sweet-scented Tobacco, which is so 
largely employed in the flower garden and 
greenhouse, where its flowers are so much 
appreciated for the delicate perfume they 
exhale in the early morning and evening. 
Grown in a mass, the plants are so free 
flowering that they create quite a show in 
themselves, and are always most telling when 
used in this way in herbaceous and shrub 
borders. The flowers of the tvpical N. affinis 
are white, but in the hybrids we have all 
colours, ranging from pale pink, salmon, 
down to crimson and dark violet—in fact, the 
variety of shades is very numerous. Although 
this is the first season of growing them. I am 
very pleased with the results, both outdoors 
and under glass, and all arc deliciously 
scented. To those who arrange their borders 
according to some scheme of colouring, these 
hybrids should prove very acceptable, as they 
can select near about tfie right tint to suit 
the different pbsitions which need to be filled 
up consequent on some early-flowering sub¬ 
ject being over~or having died down. Seeds 
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of the various colours may be had in separate 
packets, and the plants arc; as easy of cultiva¬ 
tion as is the type.—A. W. 

Linum grandiflorum rubrum. This 
brightly-coloured annual Flax requires a hot 
season to bring out all its good qualities, so 
that the present summer has suited its re¬ 
quirements exactly. Large-sized clumps of 
it are very brilliant indeed, and it is a matter 
for surprise to find it- is not more largely 
grown bv those possessing warm, sheltered, 
and well drained borders. Its culture is 
simple enough, consisting as it does in sowing 
the seed where it is to flower early in April, 
thinning the seedlings when larg'* enough to 
4 inches apart, and well watering during 
periods of drought.- A. W. 

Yucca Jn London. Herewith I beg to en¬ 
close a photograph of a Yucca that has 
just ceased blooming in my garden. I 
think you will agree that it is an unusually 
high one, being 18 feet f> inches from the 
ground. Of course, an allowance has to be 
made for the tub. I think three heads of 
bloom within 24 miles of Cheapside unique. 
The blooms have been unusually large and 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAVENDISH IA ACUMINATA. 

This is a climbing shrub, native of Mexico, 
producing long, trailing shoots 20 feet in 
length, which bear towards their ends clus¬ 
ters of tubular Erica like flowers an inch or 
more in length, of a bright red colour, tipped 
with white. In well established specimens 
the root stock becomes swollen and woody, 
from which an occasional fresh shoot appears. 
The young growth usually springs from the 
older branches. It is a peat-loving plant, 
and grows well when planted out in a green¬ 
house where it has plenty of room to ramble 
over the roof, and where the tips of the 
branches can be trained to hang downwards 
to show the flowers to advantage. 

E. J. Allard. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Eupatoriuni Weinmanmanum. I notice 
that- in an article on the Eupatoriums (page 
239) “ X ” gives the synonym Eupatoriuni 
odoratum as being applied to E. Weiiimannia- 



FJowering shoot of Cavendishia acuminata. From a photograph in the botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


very beautiful.— Visconde de Horncastle, 

Taymouth House , N.E. 

[Judging by the photo the plant is evidently 
Yucca recurva, the flower-spikes of which we 
have never seen so high.—E d.] 

Stokesia cyanea.- Amongst all the dwarf 
perennial composites at present in flower, 
none is more worthy of notice than Stokesia 
cyanea. It is. perhaps, unsatisfactory in late 
summers, but, as a rule, it flowers freely to¬ 
wards the end of August, and at a time, too. 
when anything not yellow is more than wel¬ 
come. It is an excellent border plant, by no 
means troublesome to establish and keep, and 
a constant and profuse flowerer. The flowers, 
which are not unlike a large Centaurca, nre 
bright blue, borne on leafy stems from 1 foot 
to 18 inches high. It is a native of the 
Southern United States. 

Gladioli from Ramsgate.— Herewith spikes of 
four of my new seedling Gladioli—Nautila. The 
white is again proving a lovely variety. The white- 
shaded blush promises to b^ns good, but yds and 
the two yellow varieties astftlle tBst snikes-Liuaiden 
spikes, intact—and it will he rfeks«ar. (tl kiJf’ on 
for some years. The yellowUinrTttifma as 

being wonderfully stiff in petal and of bttuliful form 


iium. According to the exhaustive article on 
page 24, Vol. 3. of “Flora and Sylva,” which 
gives descriptions of twenty species of Eupa¬ 
toriums, the correct name for E. Weinmannia- 
num is E. micranthum, a nomenclature which 
; is, I think, now generally accepted. The 
writer of the article in question gives E. 
odoratum as a distinct species. In Nichol¬ 
son’s “ Dictionary of Gardening ” E. odoratum 
is given as a native of the West Indies, whence 
it was introduced in 1752, whereas E. niicran- 
thum. or Weinniannianum. hails from Mexico, 
having been introduced into this country in 
1867. The latter is a very favourite shrub in 
the south-west, where it is perfectly hardy, 
and produces its flat, feathery white flower- 
clusters in October, these being succeeded by 
fluffy seed vessels. — S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Browallia speciosa major. — Though 
situated in the London district, where fogs 
and darkness often prevail during the autumn 
and winter months, we are rarely without 
flowers of this pretty South American plant, a 
near relative of which, B. elata, is of annual 
duration. B. speciosa major differs from it in 

ltoincr rtf n half ckrilkliv h!)hit ac woll nc in 


other features. Many travellers have testi¬ 
fied to the beauty of B. speciosa major in its 
South American home (it being a native of 
Colombia), and in this country it has proved 
to he a valuable decorative plant for the 
greenhouse. It is as easily struck from cut¬ 
tings as a Fuchsia, while seed often ripens 
from which young plants can be readily 
raised. The soil and treatment required by 
the general run of soft-wooded plants just 
suit this Browallia, which if stopped two or 
three times during its early stages forms neat, 
bushy plants. The flowers, which are freely 
borne, have a tube about an inch long, and a 
spreading mouth of the same extent, divided 
into five segments. The colour is a rich violet 
blue, w ith a white throat —that is to say, when 
the flowers first open, as they become paler 
with age and also increase in size. This 
Browallia will flower well in a greenhouse, or 
even out-of-doors during the summer months, 
but for late autumn and winter blooming it 
needs an intermediate temperature—say a 
minimum of 50 degrees. X. 

Crevillea Banks!. The Grcvilleas, which 
form a group of greenhouse shrubs, natives for 
the most part of Australia, are with a few ex¬ 
ceptions rarely met with in gardens. Perhaps 
the best known of all is G. robusta, whose 
principal claim to recognition is the beauty of 
its Fern like foliage, on which account it is in 
some cases extensively grown for decoration. 
The hardiest of all are G. rosinarinifolia, w ith 
pretty rosy blossoms, and G. sulphurea, in 
which they are yellowish. Both of these in 
the favoured parts of England are hardy in 
the open ground. The species above noted— 
G. Banksi —is a distinct and ornamental kind, 
which, when in bloom, is very striking. It 
forms a rather stout, bold-growing shrub, 
clothed with pinnate leaves 6 inches to 
9 inches long, consisting of five or six pairs of 
leaflets, and a terminal one. The subdivisions 
of the leaf are about a quarter of an inch wide 
and 3 inches long. The flowers are collected 
in a cone-like head, which is about 4 inches 
in width and depth when fully expanded. 
Each flower has a long, prominent style, a 
feature common to Grevilleas in general. The 
colour is scarlet, tipped with yellow, the ex¬ 
panded mouth of the flow T er having the same 
tints. In a large cluster as many as fifty 
flowers are borne, so that a succession is kept 
up for some time. This Grevillea needs effec¬ 
tive drainage, a compost made up of loam, 
peat, and sand, and it may bo stood out of- 
doors during the summer months.—G. S. C. 

Crassula falcata.- Botanists tell us that 
this is the correct name of the succulent 
plant long grown in gardens as Rochea fal¬ 
cata. and which is often used in beds of suc¬ 
culents arranged outside during the summer. 
In this way it is usually regarded from a 
foliage rather than a flowering point of view, 
yet when produced the blossoms are decidedly 
showy. It naturally forms a stout, erect stem 
a foot or more in height, clothed with very 
thick, succulent leaves, peculiarly curved, the 
specific name of falcata (sickle-shaped) being 
derived from this circumstance. The flowers, 
borne, as a rule, in August, are individually 
small, but arranged in a large, closely-packed, 
flattened head. In colour they are bright 
red, while the conspicuous yellow anthers 
dotted over the flow’er-cl listers are very 
noticeable. It is a first-rate window plant 
for a sunny position, as upon exposure to full 
sunshine depends its display of blossoms. 
Still, when in bloom it had better be removed 
to a shaded position, ns the flowers then last 
longer than if in full sunshine. It is not at 
all a difficult subject to cultivate, as it will 
thrive in a mixture of loam, brick-rubblo 
(broken small), and sand. Good drainage is 
essential. Being a native of South Africa, 
from whence it was introduced over a cen¬ 
tury ago. this Crassula needs only the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse that is to say. con¬ 
ditions favourable to the wintering of Pelar¬ 
goniums will suit it. During the winter it, 
from its succulent nature, needs scarcely any 
water. Propagation is readily effected by 
taking off the single leaves and inserting 
them into pats of suitable compost. An 
allied kind, Crassula—formerly JKalosanthes 
—cocttirteB" ltaouch bfct'tfer ftfijvFn than the 
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within the last few years has had a renewed 
lease of popularity, being now brought into 
Covent Garden Market in considerable num 
bcrs, and good examples may often be seen 
on costermongers’ barrows in the streets. 
This forms a dense, bushy plant, from a foot 
to 18 inches in height, every shoot of which 
is terminated by a cluster of tubular-shaped 
bright crimson flowers. It is. as a rule, at its 
best in June. There are some varieties of this 
with blossoms lighter in colour than in the 
type, while an allied species, Crassula jas- 
minea, has white flowers. X. 

Kalanchoe flammea. — Among easily- 
grown plants that can be recommended to 
the amateur with but a single greenhouse 
must be included this Kalanchoe, of which a 
small specimen in a structure devoted prin¬ 
cipally to Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and such 
things kept up a succession of blossoms for a 
little over two months. This Kalanchoe. a 
native of Somaliland, forms a branching 
specimen about 18 inches high, of erect 
growth, and clothed with deep green spathu- 
late leaves, each from 2 inches to 3 inches 


long, disposed in pairs, and of a stout, succu¬ 
lent nature. The flowers themselves are 
arranged in a compound umbel nearly tv 
foot across. Individually they are not un¬ 
like those of a Bouvardia. having four petals 
of an orange-scarlet colour. They are about 
three-quarters of an inch across. This 
Kalanchoe flowers, as a rule, in June and 


July, though often well on into August. It 
thrives well in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and good specimens may be 
grown in pots 5 inches in diameter. Propa¬ 
gation is an easy matter, for single leaves 
will root and produce plants, while it 
branches freely, and each shoot may be 
readily struck, while it often produces seed 
from which young plants can be raised.— 
T. C. 


Lilium auratum with fifty-nine blooms. 

- From a single bulb, which I bought for six¬ 
pence three years ago, I have this year ob¬ 
tained fifty-nine blossoms out simultaneously. 
As I have s^en pictures showing from twenty 
to thirty blooms, I suppose this number is 
rather unusual. The bulb was grown in a 
10-inch pot in peat and loam. Last year it. 
threw eighteen blooms. It was not moved 
from the soil after flowering, and throughout 
the winter it was never allowed to become 
perfectly dry. The number of stems thrown 
up this year is six. The sight of the plant in 
full flower was truly noble.—E. C. Marchant, 
Hermitage , Berks. 

The bulb season. -Almost before we can 
realise it winter will be upon us, and those 
w ho are in the habit of not ting bulbs for 
blooming in early spring will be making their 
selection from the catalogues which the dealers ■ 
are now busy posting to their customers. It 
is not wise to leave the purchasing of bulbs 
until near the actual time of potting, as it 
not infrequently happens that the best have 
been selected. Neither does it follow that 
although prominence is given to Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi, they arc the only 
things w’orth forcing. It is well to remember 
that one may have much variety without 
spending a great deal of money from such 
things as Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Scillas, 
etc. Those who pot up crowns of Lily of the 
Valley are sometimes disappointed to find 
that when they are forced there is a lack of 
foliage, and, having regard to this, it is a 
good plan to pot or box a root from the gar¬ 
den for supplying leaves. There are other 
th-ings, too, which we are accustomed to look 
upon almost as garden flowers, notably 
Spanish Irises, Montbretias, Dielytras, and 
Solomon’s Seal, all of which can be potted at 
almost any time now, placed in a cold-frame 
under ashes to induce root formation, and 
then be gently forced early in the new year.— 
Leahurst. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, uxU-jind strongly bound for 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CYTISUS ANDREANUS AND ITS 
FORMS. 

It is now’ just twenty years since a very 
distinct member of the Broom family was 
discovered growing wild in Normandy by 
M. E. Andre. Botanieally, it is a variety of 
the common Broom (Uytisus scopanus), 
whose flowers are of a rich golden-yellow 
colour, whereas in the variety Andreanus the 
lowermost petals, which form, as it is called, 
the keel of the flower, are of a deep brownish- 
crimson colour. From its distinct appear¬ 
ance this Broom rapidly became popular. 
Apart from its value as an outdoor shrub, it 
is very useful for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse in early spring, as it readily 
stands a little gentle forcing. When first 
distributed the plants of mis Broom w T ere 
nearly all grafted on to the Laburnum, but 
as they sometimes died off suddenly a demand 
sprung up for plants on their own roots. 


Flowering shoot of Oytisus Andreanus. 


Seedlings were soon raised in quantity, but 
the majority of the plants obtained in this 
way reverted to the yellow flowers of the 
type. Still, all did not do so, while some 
simply reproduced the variety Andreanus; 
others, though, in the same way showed a 
more or less marked departure therefrom. 
Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, ! 
made a selection of these seedlings, and has 
distributed them under the following 
names : — i 

Daisy Hill.- The most remarkable of all. 
really an Andreanus form with white wings. 

Butterfly.— Bright golden yellow wings 
and pale orange keel; very pretty. 

Dragonfly. —The darkest of all; rich, al¬ 
most black, keel, the crimson of which is 
suffused over the wings. In the young state 
the flow’ers are almost self-coloured. 

Firefly. —An improved Andreanus. the 
colour of both keel and wings being much in 
tensified. 

Mayfly. —Rich orange-yellow wings and 
deep bronze or old-gold-coloured keel ; very 
effective. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Ligustrum sinense.— A great objection to 
some of the Privets, from a flow’ering point 
of view, is the unpleasant odour of the blos¬ 
soms, on which account they should not be 
planted too near the dwelling house. One in 
which this feature is less marked than in 
most of the others is Ligustrum sinense. 
which, as a July-flowering shrub, well merits 
a few words in its favour. It forms a large 
tree like bush, 10 feet to 12 feet high, and as 
much through. The leaves are, in mild sea¬ 
sons, almost evergreen in character, of a 
rather pale hue, and thinner in texture than 
those of most of the Privets. They are very 
noticeable by reason of the regular manner 
in which they are arranged in two rows along 
the branches. The flowers, borne in large 
panicles, are pure white, and so numerous 
as to form quite a dense canopy over the 
upper part of the plant. Later on the small 
black berries, by which the blossoms are suc¬ 
ceeded. are decidedly striking. It is not so 
vigorous-rooting as most of the Privets ; in¬ 
deed, old-established speci¬ 
mens do not transplant well. 

Ceanothus Clnire dc Ver¬ 
sailles. —Those who are think¬ 
ing about planting a selection 
of flowering shrubs for train¬ 
ing against walls or fences 
should include a plant of this 
variety of Ceanothus, and they 
will, I think, not regret doing 
so. It is a vigorous-growing 
form, reaching to a height of 
9 feet to 10 feet on a wall, and 
it flowers with the greatest pro¬ 
fusion every year. It can also 
be trained out on either side of 
the main stem to any reason¬ 
able extent, and can thus be 
made to cover a good area, 
when the grower will be re¬ 
warded with a beautiful floral 
display in late June or early 
July, according to the season. 
Rigid training should be 
avoided, and close pruning 
also, either or both of these 
robbing the plant of its great 
charm when blossoming time 
arrives, for the corymbs look 
best when hanging loosely from 
the wall. The flowers also have 
the merit of lasting well and 
making a display of several 
weeks* duration. The colour of 
the latter is pale blue, or of 
almost the same hue as an 
Ageratum, and is very effective. 
In the event of very severe 
frost threatening, I have a mat 
hung over the stem and main 
branches, but afford no protec¬ 
tion at any other time. It is a 
more hardy variety than C. 
nzureu8, which has to be mat¬ 
ted over whenever the ther¬ 
mometer appears likelv to fall 
below 20 decs., otherwise much 
of the young wood gets killed and a great 
sacrifice of bloom ensues. If it were only 
hardier it would form a fine companion 
to the variety under notice, or, in other 
words, it could then be grown in a 
more exposed position, and its deep blue 
flowers would find many admirers. In the 
west it is no doubt quite as hardy, but with 
me I have to afford it just the same amount 
of attention as that given to Myrtles, which, 
by the way, will ere long be full of flowers.— 
A. W. 


Spiraea Anthony Waterer. To see this 
beautiful crimson-flowered dwarf Spiraea at 
its best the bloom clusters should be cut off 
directly they have lost their freshness, as this 
encourages the development of the secondary 
ones and greatly extends the season of flower¬ 
ing. I had this brought home in a marked 
manner to me of late, for of two beds of this 
Spiraea in close proximity to each other one 
had been kept, continually trimmed, while for 
the purpose of* ooih pari son the other was 
allo\yed“(C0 JfQnain pWtQtfCh&d. “As seen side 
by side there" could be no question of the 
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superiority of the trimmed over the un¬ 
trimmed one. This treatment is also very 
beneficial to all shrubs, and, indeed, plants in 
general, whose flowering season extends over 
a lengthened period, particularly noticeable 
being the different forms of S. japonica or 
callosa, as it is often called, and the North 
American S. Douglasi, which, given a pretty 
moist spot, will bloom during July, August, 
and well on into September. Weak manure 
water occasionally is also of great assistance 
to these things.—X. 


VEGETABLES. 

DISEASED POTATO HAUDM. 

I enclose some Up-to-Date Potato haulm. Will you 
please tell me if it is diseased? If so, should I do 
any pood by cutting the haulm otr close to the 
ground?— L\ V. I'iikstek. 

[The portion of Potato leafage sent most 
certainly evidences an attack of the well- 
known fungoid disease, Phytophthora in- 
festans. It is very noticeable that the dark 
spots of diseased leafage seen are chiefly on 
the leaf points. As the leaves are slightly 
incurved they retain a small quantity of 
moisture just there after rain, and whilst 
ordinarily rains, if heavy, should ivash all 
fungoid spores off and into the soil, in this 
case what little water is retained suffices to 
hold spores, and these in the moisture at 
once b *gin to make growth and to force their 
mycelium into the leaves, where it preys 
upon or eats up the green colouring matter, 
the chlorophyll. Gradually this mycelium, 
which is the roots, as it were, of the fungus, 
spreads over all the leaf and into the stem. 
Thus in about a couple of weeks or so, if the 
weather keeps damp, the disease spreads, 
and quite destroys the haulm. Hot, dry 
weather checks its growth, became there 
must be moisture to enable the disease spores 
to spread and germinate. If examined with 
a microscope it is usually found on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves, where the spots are, that 
a white mould is there. That is the external 
or reproductive plant growth of the fungus, 
as it is through such agency new spores are 
increas'd. These, carried by the air to 
healthy leafage in moisture, soon grow, and 
thus other black spots or blotches are pro¬ 
duced with great rapidity. It has often hap¬ 
pened that a spell of hot ’ dry weather, during 
which jio evidence of disease spot is seen 
because of the dryness, is followed by a heavy 
thunderstorm and rain. At once the hot soil 
generates vapour, and this, settling like 
heavy dew as it condenses, enables any spores 
that may be in the air or on the leafage to 
commence growth, and in twenty-four hours 
the fatal black spot is widely diffused. Many 
persons have ascribed such appearance to the 
electrical atmosphere. That is not so. hut 
is due to the bath of vanour such as we have 
described. Generally the disease is the more 
harmful on damp or low lying soils, where 
more dew or vapour is generated at night, 
after hot days, or where, owing to the haulm 
growth being less exposed to ample sunshine 
and air, its texture is less hard or woody, and 
more sappy. Strong manure dressings and 
crowded planting all conduce to the same 
result. What are known as disease-resisting 
Potatoes, although none are entirely so, 
have, as a rule, naturally harder stems and 
more leathery leafage than are habitually 
found in mid-season or earlier varieties, and 
because of that nature or texture the disease 
spores on or in the haulm are less destructive. 

We have thus far explained the nature and 
operations of the Potato fungus, because far 
from being commonly well understood. Now, 
ns to remedies. These are found first in 
growing mostly, and for late crops, such hard¬ 
stemmed varieties as are habitually partially 
disease-resisting. The variety Up-to-Date is 
esteemed one of the best of that character, 
but Factor, Balmeny Beauty, Abundance, 
Lord Dundonald, Discovery, and many others 
have the same quality. Then these should* 
have more room than is usually given them. 
Certainly the rows should be from 30 inches 
to 35 inches apart, and the plants 15 inches 
apart in the rows. Tlw* seed tubeiK should 
be Scotch m Irish ; (he plants \£lj Ira (Added 
lip. As to pulling me li aula. orveoHing it 
off. we have no faith in doing Doing so 


loosens the soil and helps to draw the tubers 
to the surface. They thus become exposed 
to the spores shaken from off the leafage in 
the pulling, and, the skins being tender, the 
spores grow into them, or into the leaves, 
and produce black spots. Generally, if the 
plants have been well moulded up it is found 
best to allow the tops to wither right up and 
dry off, as then, having nothing more to feed 
upon, the spores have disappeared, or lie in 
the soil. By the time the Potatoes are lifted 
all danger of that character may have dis¬ 
appeared. It is always wise not to lift the 
tubers too early, and to do so in dry weather. 
It is better to be able to select those diseased 
when lifting than it is by getting up earlier 
to store the tubers in an apparently sound 
condition, and then later find many have 
become diseased. Another remedy, whilst 
admitted a good one. is but seldom applied, 
is found in two or three sprayings of the 
plants with Bordeaux or sulphate of copper 
mixture. But that, to he of value, should 
ho first applied by the third week in July, 
giving a second spraying the first week in 
August, and, if possible, even a third a fort¬ 
night later. Even such dressings, if ever 
so carefully applied, whilst doing much to 
prolong the greenness of the leafage, by kill¬ 
ing the spores of the fungus, do not do so 
absolutely. It is a cheap and easily-prepared 
fungicide, and, if tested at all on a Potato 
breadth, should be so thoroughly, and as ad¬ 
vised.—A. D.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes unhealthy.—I should he very much 
obliged if you would tell me through your columns 
what, in your opinion, is wrong with the Toniato- 
Icavcs sent herewith? The plants arc grown two in a 
hox (about tin inches square), some up a wall, and 
some umler the glass in the house, facing south. 
Some of the boxes have been used more (ban once 
m it h the old soil. The leavis of nearly every plant 
(about rj(i) are aHeeled, but tlie fruit in some in 
stances only. 'I he si rts gown are: Triumph. Sul ton's 
A 1, Comet, Magnum' Honuin, and Peach Plow. A 
short time ago the plants had thick manure wuter 
(horse-manure). and this has caked. Should this be 
loosened to allow air to get to the roots? As you 
will see from the leaves enclosed, only the tips have 
bee a pinehed, thus leaving five or six joints. Is this 
correct, or should they be cut back to the first or 
second joint? The plants are watered every day.— 
P. Lewis. 

[Your Tomato-leaves are affected with a 
fungoid disease named Cladosporium fulvum, 
the only remedy for which is to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. This you had better do 
at once, and repeat the spraying at short 
intervals until the crop is cleared. As Bor¬ 
deaux mixture is somewhat poisonous, you 
should take the precaution to wipe the fruits 
before using or sending them to market, 
using a damp cloth for the purpose. It is 
also good policy to avoid spraying a week or 
two before the fruits ripen, for the same rea¬ 
son. The making of Bordeaux mixture has 
often been described in these columns, hut in 
cast' it lias escaped your observation, we again 
give the particulars. Take of copper sulphate 
10 oz., which tie in a piece of old canvas and 
suspend it from a stick laid across the top of 
a wooden tub, and low enough down for the 
chemical to be immersed when the water is 
poured in. Of the latter five gallons is re 
quired. Then, in a wooden pail, slake 6 oz. 
of best quicklime, and add enough water 
afterwards to make a milky fluid. Add this 
to the copper sulphate mixture when the 
latter is thoroughly dissolved, well stir, and 
it is then ready for use. The five gallons of 
mixture will be sufficient to spra^r your 
plants thrice. With regard to the infested 
foliage, all portions of the leaves that, are 
quite dead, as a result of the disease, should 
be cut off and burnt, and we should advise 
the retention of all the healthy and least 
affected leaves until the plants cease to yield, 
when pull up and burn stems, leaves, and 
soil in which the plants have been growing. 
It was certainly an error on your part to use 
the soil in which you grew the plants last 
vear, as it is very probable the spores of the 
disease were present or resting in it. It 
was also a mistake to make use of liquid- 
manure while there was so much suspended 
matter in it. Liquid applied in this manner 
is calculated to do harm, as it chokes up the 
pores of the soil, and the crusted surface 
prevents the free percolation of water. L'quid 
applied in moderation is decidedly beneficial, 


but it should always be given in a clarified 
condition. To this end the contents of the 
tank or tub containing the manure should be 
well stirred some two or three hours before 
they are required for use. All you can do 
now is to break up the crusted surface as you 
suggest.] 

Non-decaying seed Potato-tubers.— Can you 

kindly explain to me the reason of my seed Potatoes 
planted in the spring being firmer than when 1 put 
them in? They have not decayed in the least, but- 
have hardened, and, consequently, the erup is light 
an 1 small. The chief offenders are Early Rose and 
Early Don. Home of the tubers were of my own sav¬ 
ing, and the others I purchased from local seeds¬ 
men.—P. K. 

[The non-decay of the seed Potatoes of 
Early Rose and Early Don is, unfortunately, 
very frequent now with many varieties. It 
is quite common to see the old sets come up 
with the new tubers hard and dry, and what 
little sap they possessed has been exhausted, 
and the stareliv matter in them remains even 
more dry and hard than when planted. The 
general assumption is, that for some inex¬ 
plicable reason now—for Potato sets did 
usually decay years ago—the tubers ripen too 
severely to he fit for planting, or reproduc¬ 
tion. but are good for eating. When there is 
no decay of the old tuber haulm growth is 
poor and the tuber crop small. The plan 
stated as a remedy is to lift roots to save for 
seed whilst the tops are still green and skins 
are tender; save them, store properly, then 
plant in the spring. You can experiment for 
yourself in that way, planting ripe tubers of 
the same variety also. Scotch tubers always 
decay.] 

Treatment of soil in allotment.—1 should like 
your advice on the soil of my allotment? The ground 
is rather heavy. Last autumn and winter 1 
thoroughly dug it, and put about three loads of road- 
sweepings (principally manure) and one load of good 
rotten stable-manure on about s poles. This was 
thoroughly worked in, and now in digging I find a 
difficulty in breaking up the soil to find Potatoes, 
which, as I have said, are a very light crop. Is what 
I put on insufficient for the size of ground? If so, 
please tell rne what to do during the coming winter. 
I have a load of manure and four loads of road- 
sweepings already decaying for the purpose, as well 
as about six loads of pathway trimmings.- I*. E. 

[The material you added to your stiff or 
clay allotment soil, plenty of grit and fibre, 
was the best you could well furnish. If you 
can add a farther equal quantity in the win¬ 
ter, do so. The reason why when digging 
Potatoes from the ground now you found it 
to have so much baked into hard lumps is 
that no doubt in the spring it was dug once 
only, and then when the ground was rather 
wet. The subsequent dry weather served 
to bake the suits rather than to pulverise 
them. Also the dressing did not get well 
mixed with the soil. So soon as you have the 
ground cleared put on the fresh dressing, 
then well dig the ground with a steel fork 
do not use a spade. In so digging it break 
the lumps, for if they have become moistened 
they will easily go to pieces. If the weather 
keeps dry, fork it over again, to help mix 
the dressing, and fork it over a third time 
in Starch, if dry, before planting. In dealing 
with stiff soils, there is no worse practice 
than digging or forking them when wet, or 
when heavy rainstorms are prevalent., and 
when moving is done at such time, and heavy 
rains fall, the pores of the soil become choked 
on the surface by the rain heating them into 
a paste. If the soil can be exposed for a week 
or two, and become dry, the worms also 
working in it, then rainfalls soon percolate 
away. Once you have got your ground well 
worked, a capital course to take, as we have 
often found under similar conditions, is to 
sow in September, after the summer crop is 
off, and the ground levelled, a thick crop of 
Tares. Get that up to make during the win¬ 
ter free growth ; then on dry days in March 
dig it in. The soil generally then works well, 
and the Tares is a good manure. You wav 
add in the autumn a dressing of half a bushel 
of fresh lime per rod area.] 

Diseased Pea-plants.—I should be much obliged 
if you can tell me the reason of the enclosed IVas 
dying off after they are about 8 inches high? I 
have had two different lots go oiT in the same 
manner. They were sown on ground after broccoli, 
in June, and have not grown for the last month.— 
A. 8. 

[Judging by the hard, withered appearance 
of the roots of tile I'ea^liints you have* sent, 
the jnfqrtmee is that then* non-growth, after 
h ung Home "8~mche§ til height, is due to 
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some obnoxious matter in the soil, although 
what that may be it is impossible for us to 
say. Have you lately used as manure dress¬ 
ing any strong chemical manure, or any other 
material as manure that has rendered the 
soil obnoxious to Peas? The plants above 
ground seem to have been fairly healthy, but 
their growth checked by bad root-action. 
Obviously it is useless, after previous, as 
well as this failure, to sow Peas on the same 
soil at present. Best crop it with any strong 
winter greens or Broccoli, which may do very 
well, and follow with Potatoes next year. 
Where you propose to sow Peas next year 
use only good animal manure in the winter. 
In October, however, dig in half a bushel 
per rod of quite fresh slacked lime.] 

Irish Potato failure.— We learn that the 
Potato-blight has made its appearance in 
Ulster to an alarming extent. In county 
Monaghan there is not one Potato this year 
where there were half a dozen last season. 
The farmers sprayed their crops once, and in 
several cases twice, but even that was not 
sufficient to stay the blight. In the Bally- 
shannon district of Donegal the blight is 
general, while in the Falcarragh and Gwee- 
dore districts the crop is practically an en¬ 
tire failure. In the mountain and coast dis¬ 
tricts of the same county the crop is the 
poorest for many years. In consequence of 
the almost total failure of the Potato crop 
in Roscommon, the County Council have 
called the attention of the Government to the 
urgent necessity of starting relief works to 
meet the poverty amongst the labourers and 
small farmers. 

Climbing stringless Beans.— I am grow 

ing two varieties of the above this season—the 
one a very long, narrow, flat Bean, very like 
the ordinary French Bean, except that the 
skin shines slightly; the other, a compara¬ 
tively short Bean, and nearly round ; in fact, 
in size and shape like an ordinary lead-pencil. 
Of the two I prefer the latter, as in 
addition to its excellent cooking properties it 
is very prolific, a characteristic that does not 
apply to the long, flat variety. The round 
variety is a decided acquisition to first-class 
vegetables. Given good culture i.e., the same 
as for the ordinary Runner, shallow trenches, 
well manured, a mulch, and a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of water in a dry summer- its flowering 
and setting properties are thoroughly well 
sustained.— E. Burrell. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The Chimney Campanula 
—C. pyramidalis, white and blue—is a pretty 
plant at this season, and if the seeds are 
picked it will last some time. It is easily 
raised from seeds or by offsets. Young 
plants will not flower the first year, but 
should be potted on into 6-inch pots, to get 
strong and throw a good spike. The plant is 
hardy, and is just the plant for a cokl-houae. 
Well-grown Cannas will be useful now\ The 
bronze-leaved section is even more effective 
than those with green f< liage. Liquid- 
manure should be given when the pots are 
full of roots. The best varieties are cheap 
enough now. Large Bamboos in tubs or 
larg? pots make beautiful backgrounds in the 
corner or wherever light, feathery foliage is 
wanted as a foil to bright flowers. They may 
be increased by division. Liquid-manure 
will be useful to all fnie-foliaged plants now, 
as there comes a time when both Bamboos 
and Palms have reached the limit size of pot 
or tub, and a little extra feeding will carry 
them on for several years without any sacri¬ 
fice of health. Primula obconica, in spite of 
its reported poisonous effects upon people 
with tender skins, is still popular, and where 
the s *eds were sown early in spring the 
plants will now be coming into bloom. There 
is considerable variety in colour. Some arc 
almost white, others have beautiful pink or 
mauve tinted flowers, and the plants flower 
so freely and last so long. Nothing else in 
the Primula way is equally effectiu*. 
Coprosma Baueriana. when grown into a 
specimen, is a rathcr-^attractive golden- 
leaved S|Urj|bjir} a cojl-lious\. H-yrlfokps a 
neat pyramid with a liKkJ»affi>g._MndVLlicre 
is a variegated form of Coronilla glaufca which 


is also useful in the cold conservatory. If 
Aspidistras or any other fine-foliaged plants 
require larger pots, shift them on at once, 
whilst there is warmth in the sunshine, to get 
the roots into the new soil before winter. 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Zonal Geraniums, Bal¬ 
sams, and Celosias are still bright, and, w'ith 
careful watering, will last some time. 
Solanum jasminoides is rather pretty now- 
hanging from the roof of a large conserva¬ 
tory in association with Bougainvillea glabra. 
Passion-flowers, and other climbing plants. 
Where Tropaeolum Fireball can be planted 
out, and has room to spread, it will fill the 
house with brightness in the wtnter, as it 
flowers continuously. 

8tOve. —Years ago w-e used to grow a few 
aquatics in the stove in shallow tubs or tanks 
placed in easily accessible spots. Sometimes 
a few gold fish were introduced where the 
temperature is moderate—say, about 60 degs. 
at night. There are many beautiful Water 
Lilies now which are not quite hardy that 
w-ould be very interesting in tubs under glass, 
and we used to find when we grew aquatics in 
the stove that the vapour from the water 
made the atmosphere more genial for other 
plants. Paraffin tubs sawn through the 
middle, the oil burnt out with shavings, and 
kept well painted outside, will last manv 
years—longer, in fact, than new tubs, ft 
will be better to have the plants in pots and 
piling * them in the water. This is the ripen¬ 
ing season for many plants, especially for 
such plants as Gardenias and other winter¬ 
flowering things, and they will be, at least, 
for a time, in a cool-house, shaded thinly 
during the hottest part of the day; but the 
time is near when shading may be discon¬ 
tinued, except for specially tender-leaved 
subjects or those in flower. Sow seeds of 
Asparagus in variety. A. Sprengeri is 
interesting when in flower and seed, and the 
seeds of all the family may be gathered when 
nearly ripe, and sown promptly. The seeds 
soon germinate in a warm-house. 
Strawberries for forcing. The plants for 

early forcing are, of course, now well estab¬ 
lished in 6-inch pots. Most grow-ers have 
their special varieties, but Royal Sovereign 
is the favourite for early work, but Sir J. 
Paxton and President are still a good deal 
grown in country gardens, and I know places 
where Sir Charles Napier is well done and 
gives satisfaction as a late variety. Good 
loam should form the base of all composts for 
Strawberries in pots, but a little old manure, 
bone-meal, wood-ashes, and old plaster may 
be added in small quantities. When I had 
a light loam to deal with I have added a little 
clay to the compost. The clay was dried and 
then broken up fine and mixed with the com¬ 
post. This answered well, not only for 
Strawberries, but such as Vines and other 
fruits in pots, and Tomatoes. Strawberries 
in pots should be stood thinly and all runners 
removed when quite young. A cool ash-bed 
or a paved court will be a suitable place for 
them to keep worms out of the pots. 

Late Vinery.— Scorching of foliage may 
arise through deficient ventilation, or it may 
be caused by too much moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, combined with a high temperature, 
producing soft, thin foliage that possesses no 
substance, and soon suffers from bright sun¬ 
shine, and is often attacked by red-spider. 
These little insects seldom give much trouble 
where the foliage is robust and leathery in 
character. Scalded Grapes are very often 
due to the same cause, and are seldom found 
in a well ventilated house where the foliage 
is robust in quality and ample in quantity. 
This arises from errors in management, 
either in watering or air giving, or both. 
Cracking of the berries very often follows too 
much dryness at the root, with too much 
thinning of foliage. Wherever there is room 
it is better to leave two leaves beyond the 
bunch than one only, especially in the case of 
Madresfield Court Muscat, which is apt to 
crack if irregularly treated and only covered 
thinly with foliage. The principal cause of 
cracking is dryness at the root during the 
swelling of the h Tries, followed by a heavy 
d dug 1 later, when the skins of the berries 
have been tightened by drought. The remedy 
is regular treatment of roots and foliage. 
Sub-laterals should be removed promptly. 


especially from early-forced Vines, which 
should now be free from the excitement of 
growth. 

Cuoumbers In winter.—A low, span- 
roofed house is best for winter. The house 
need not be more than 12 feet wide, and the 
roof should not be high pitched. Such 
houses are best for Cucumbers, as the tem¬ 
perature in such is more equable. There 
must be bottom-heat to secure a tempera¬ 
ture of 75 degs. to 80 degs., and an atmos¬ 
pheric heat of 65 degs. at night, rising to 
80 degs. or 90 degs. on bright days, with a 
saturated atmosphere. The soil, free from 
wireworm, should be good turfy loam, 
two-tliirds, the remainder made up of the 
best old manure available, or leaf-mould. A 
dash of wood ashes gives firmness to the 
growth, and a little soot will make it un¬ 
pleasant for wireworms, should one be over¬ 
looked in the soil. A little vapourite in the 
soil will settle all insect foes, and the stuff 
is not expensive. If good plants are set out 
now they w r ill soon begin to bear. Do not 
stop the leaders till half-way up the roof. 

Window gardening. — Window - boxes, 
where watered sufficiently, are still bright, 
and if dead flowers and faded leaves arc re¬ 
moved they will last some time yet. Cuttings 
may be taken to raise young plants. If some 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
been grown in 5-inch or 6 inch pots they will 
be ready to take the place of the Pelar¬ 
goniums and Wallflowers. Pansies or bulbs 
may follow the Chrysanthemums. Tub gar¬ 
dening, where introduced, lias been a great 
success. One can drop a good sized tub 
down wherever a bit of colour is wanted. 

Outdoor garden. Among the attractive 
shrubs which are in flower now' are the 
Bucks-eye (Pavia macrostachya) and the 
Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). Good-sized 
masses of Clematis Jackmani and the late- 
flowering C. Flainmula may easily be made 
interesting features either on arches or on 
structures made of wire or Bamboo, which 
permits a good deal of freedom to the grow th. 

1 have seen these and other plants of like 
character placed in retired spots about the 
lawn, where they are often more interesting 
than beds of flowers, and round them were, 
in the spring, groups of bulbs. Pillar or pole- 
Roses instead of standing singly may be 
placed in groups. It is mainly a question of 
selecting and preparing suitable sit«is. The 
varieties of climbing and Rambler Roses are 
becoming so numerous now that one seems 
compelled to use as many of them as pos¬ 
sible. This is supposed to be a leisure time 
for the gardener (but many do not find it. so), 
and so attention can in fact, must—be given 
to making plans for the future. We are now 
all busy propagating our stock of plants for 
next season. In many gardens cuttings are 
scarce, but the longer the work is delayed the 
more failures we shall have. We do not strike 
cuttings of Hollyhocks now, as seedlings are 
better, but cuttings of the small flower- 
stems, cut into single joints, w’ill root and 
make good plants. 

Fruit garden.— Cut away old canes from 
Raspberries which have borne fruit, and thin 
.young canes to the requisite number for 
next season’s bearing. A few young canes 
may be left well situated for removal for 
making new plantations. It is not wise to 
leave Raspberries too long on the same spot. 
Remove to a fresh site before exhaustion sets 
in. Autumn-bearing Raspberries should be 
supported to keep them off the ground. The 
runes of these arc cut down after bearing, as 
they bear on the young canes of the current 
season. To obtain fine fruits an annual top- 
dressing should be given. Figs on walls will 
now be ripening. Fig borders should always 
be mulched in summer to encourage the sur¬ 
face roots. The young growth should be kept 
thin and nailed to the wall to let in the sun¬ 
shine to ripen fruit and wood. If for travel¬ 
ling, gather before the fruits are quite ripe, 
and pack each fruit separately in a Vine-leaf. 
Pack in shallow boxes that will bold one layer 
of fruit. Make a soft bed with paper shav¬ 
ings or wood-wool, and pack firmly. A good 
soaking of liquid-manure will give size to open- 
air Grapes. CfritjpkFWldliW as well nourished 
as afv-^indoor Grapes 4hy c fruits would 
ripen better and the berties be much larger. 
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Remove sub-laterals. Old wood may be cut 
out of Peaches when the fruits are gathered. 
A good soaking of liquid-maimre will help 
late Apples. I find we Bhalt have more 
Plums than we expected, but Victoria, which 
rarely fails, is this season without fruits. 

Vegetable garden. —See that Celery is 
thoroughly moistened before earthing up, 
though the foliage of the plants should be 
dry at the time the soil is applied. Draw the 
stalks of the plants together with a string of 
matting first, to keep the soil out of the 
hearts of the plants. The old-fashioned plan 
was for a boy to walk backwards, standing 
over the row of plants, and holding the 
leaves together whilst a man on each side 
applied the soil, but a string of matting 
makes better and cheaper work. The soil 
should be pressed round each plant with the 
hands first, and then the sides banked up 
with the spade in such a form that the rains 
will be thrown off. Lift a few strong Parsley 
roots, cut off the old leaves, and plant in 
warm position where shelter can be given in 
winter. Sow several kinds of Cauliflower, 
both early and late, towards the end of the 
month, and a further sowing may be made 
in a frame early in September. Pull up and 
harvest the main crop of Onions when growth 
is completed and the growth is dying down. 
Shallots and Garlic should also be well dried 
and stored away. It is time the Onions and 
Spinach were sown now, even in the south, 
where later sowings are permissible. Collect 
horse-manure and prepare for making Mush¬ 
room-beds on a considerable scale in build¬ 
ings where the frost can be kept out. Plant 
out hardy kinds of Lettuces largely now. 
Some of these may be placed in frames later. 

__. E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 3rd .—Peaches in pots from 
which the fruits have been gathered have 
been placed outside. Repotting or top-dress¬ 
ing will be done shortly. Top-dressing with 
good loam and manure will meet the needs of 
some. As much old soil as possible will 
be picked out without injuring the roots. 
Peaches, unlike Vines, will make roots dur¬ 
ing winter, if given good soil. The ground is 
very dry, and in sowing seeds the soil is well 
moistened the evening before, as seeds can¬ 
not grow without moisture. 

September J,th .— Liquid-manure is being 
given to Chrysanthemums now, but some dis¬ 
crimination is used. All shoots are tied to 

f >revent wind damaging the plants. Put in a 
ot of cuttings of the silver-leaved Euonymus, 
and a small frame has been filled with cut¬ 
tings of Euonymus radicans variegatus. It 
is wanted to form edgings to beds and bor¬ 
ders, for which purpose it answers well. A 
little earth has been drawn up to the stems 
of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, etc. 

September 5th .—Shifted the last lot of 
Poinsettias into 5-inch pots. We want a 
good number of these, and the cuttings are 
taken from time to time as they are ready. 
For the present these plants will remain in 
cold-pit, but everything tender will be taken 
to a warm-house during this month. Cut 
round with a spade Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
and all Chrysanthemums which are in the 

f round, to prepare them for lifting later. 

Wanted out a few more Leeks in trenches. 
Celery is earthed up as required. We are 
still putting in cuttings of Geraniums and 
other things. 

September nth.— Gathered early Apples 
and Pears, and placed in cool fruit-room to 
finish ripening. Codlin and other cooking 
Apples are thinned for immediate use as 
wanted, taking the largest fruits and leaving 
the small ones to grow larger. Peach-trees 
are looked over daily, and the ripest fruits 
which are likely to drop gathered and placed 
on a sheet of wadding in fruit-room. 
Peaches and Nectarines for travelling are 
gathered a little before they are ripe, to pre¬ 
vent damage on journey. We find paper 
shavings best for packing. 

September 7th .—-Tied Onions up in bunches 
and hung up in cool slie^l which is 1 facing 
north and well ventilated. , Mancre-tu being 
collected for M a a h r oo naja « As, * on jVelilL a re 
made in house as the manure acfmftnulates 


borders of late vinery. Grapes are colour¬ 
ing, and probably this will be the last heavy 
watering they will have. Looked over out¬ 
door Tomatoes to remove late growths and 
stop all leaders. 

September 8th.— Re-arranged conservatory 
to make room for early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and late Lilies, which are formed into 
groups. Thinned the flower-buds of late 
Camellias, which have been placed in north- 
house for the present. A few specimen 
Azaleas have been taken inside also, but will 
have abundant ventilation night and day, and 
be carefully watered. Thinned some of the 
growth of climbers in conservatory. Pricked 
off Calceolarias into boxes. These are grown 
rapidly now, and will be kept in cold-frames 
as long as possible. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

GARDEN FIXTURES. 

Kindly tell me if a small “lean-to" greenhouse given to 
a cottager would remain his property in the event of his 
leaving the cottage? Someone wishes to give small 
greenhouses to some cottagers. It will proliably l>e 
erected against the wall of the house. In the event of 
the cottager giving up the tenancy may he take the green¬ 
house with him ? The donor doe. not wish it to become 
the landlord’s property —R. C. C. 

[Is a greenhouse a fixture? The question has 
often been addressed to me, and the answer 
is not always the same. Everything depends 
upon the manner in which it has been erected. 
There is a general rule of law that when a 
tenant affixes anything to the freehold leased 
to him that which is so affixed becomes the 
property of his landlord. There are three ex¬ 
ceptions (a) Agricultural fixtures (as pro¬ 
vided by the Agricultural Holdings Acts ; (b) 
trade fixtures, which may be removed by any 
tenant other than a farmer or agriculturist 
who benefits by the Acts named ; (c) orna¬ 
mental fixtures. 

Taking the last-hamed first, it may be said 
in a general way that a tenant may remove 
anythiug affixed by him for convenience or for 
ornament. Such things as window-blinds, 
book-shelving, coat and hat-pegs, cornice- 
poles, and even ranges and stoves in most in¬ 
stances are removable. It can hardly be said, 
however, that a greenhouse is erected either 
for convenience or for ornament, except in 
the case of a market gardener whose glass¬ 
houses are erected for purposes of his trade, 
and may accordingly be removed even though 
actually and literally attached to the freehold. 
But the case is different with the tenant of a 
private residence. If the soil of his garden 
has been displaced for the purpose of receiving 
the legs of the greenhouse, or any other legs to 
which the house itself is subsequently 
cemented or otherwise permanently fastened, 
the greenhouse will become the property of 
the landlord. On the other hand, if the soil 
of the freehold be not displaced, then there is 
no transfer of ownership. Suppose a number 
of blocks or planks of timber to be simply laid 
upon the ground, and the greenhouse to stand 
upon, and be affixed to them (the soil not 
having been displaced at all) that would not 
constitute it a “ fixture.” It has also been de¬ 
cided that a building standing on four pillars 
or blocks of stone let into the ground, but not 
actually affixed to them, was removable with¬ 
out any damage whatever being done to the 
freehold, and as such was the property of the 
tenant. 

When n landlord agrees to allow his tenant 
to erect a greenhouse cr other such building, 
and providas timber for the purpose, the erec¬ 
tion, or course, remains the property of the 
landlord, even though the tenant has used 
some other material of his own in the con¬ 
struction. The judges ruled in a well-known 
case thus :—“ We think that if a person takes 
from his landlord timber for the purpose of 
erecting a house, and does use that timber in 

it.it is obvious that the landlord 

never meant this timber to be* used otherwise 
than to this house ; and if he sold it. . . . 

the defendant had no right whatever to pull 
down the building and remove that timber.” 
That was a case in which it had been argued 
that the erection did not become a fixture 
until it was completed, and, therefore, that 
the tenant was entitled to remove any 
materials which had been used as far as the 


There Is an important measure on the 
Statute Book known as the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1851, which applies to all crises 
not coming within the Bcope of the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Acts (which, of course, include 
the Market Gardeners’ and the Allotments’ 
Acts). By this Landlord and Tenant Act it 
is provided that if any tenant of a farm or 
lands shall. . . . with the consent in 

writing of the landlord for the time being, at 
his own cost and expense erect any farm build¬ 
ing, detached or otherwise, or put up any other 
building cither for purposes of trade or agri¬ 
culture (such building not having been erected 
as a matter of obligation) then all such build¬ 
ings. . . . shall be the property of the 

tenant, and shall be removable by him not¬ 
withstanding that it may be built in or per¬ 
manently fixed to the soil. But the tenant in 
removing it must not in anywise injure the 
land or buildings belonging to the landlord, or 
if he does must remedy such damage. There 
is the further provision, however, that -a 
month’s notice in writing must be given by the 
tenant to the landlord of intention to remove 
such a building ; and, therefore, the landlord 
may elect to purchase the erection, and if he 
cannot agree with the tenant as to its value 
the matter is to be referred to arbitrators. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the 
whole law relating to fixtures is very compli¬ 
cated, and most difficult to be understood of 
the lay mind. Two courses, however, may be 
clearly indicated to th^ tenant who proposes 
to erect a greenhouse at his ow n expense, and 
who does not want to be deprived of it when 
he leaves. The one course is to erect it upon 
a floor of woodwork simply laid upon the 
ground, and not entering the soil at all; the 
other is to get written consent from the land¬ 
lord to attach whatever he desires to the free¬ 
hold, with an understanding that it is to re¬ 
main the tenant’s property, and to be re¬ 
movable by him at any time. It may be 
added that tenant’s fixtures must be removed 
not later than the expiration of the tenancy. 
After that time no right to sever fixtures can 
be exercised. -Barrister.] 


BIRDS. 

Pigeons for table (A. F. G.).—It you re¬ 
quire pigeons for table purposes, do not 
trouble about fancy kinds, but confine your 
attention to the common kind, or blue Rocks, 
as they are usually called, which have the re¬ 
commendation that the^ breed the oftenest 
and attend best to their young. Tares or 
smnll Horse-beans are the best, as well as 
cheapest, food for pigeons ; but Peas, Bar¬ 
ley, Wheat, Hemp, and Rape-seeds may be 
given with advantage. The food should be 
supplied twice a day, and on each occasion 
just as much given as they will pick up at 
once. A constant supply of fresh water must 
be provided, both for drinking and bathing. 
The floor of the pigeon house should be 
strewn with fine gravel, which is as necessary 
and beneficial to the health of pigeons as it 
is to that of fowls. Pigeons are very fond of 
salt, and a lump of rock-salt placed where 
they can peck at it will tend to keep them in 
good health. Lime rubbish sprinkled with 
salt and water is also beneficial.- S. 8. G. 

Amazon parrot with cramp (Mrs. Gee ).— 
You are feeding your bird very injudiciously, 
and it is not at alt surprising that it should 
be suffering in the way it does. The staple 
food of Amazon parrots should be Hemp- 
seed, to which may be added ripe fruit, plain 
biscuit, and, occasionally, Nuts. A dry 
crust of bread may be given now and then to 
nibble at, but bread-and-butter, and “ cake 
soaked in tea,” should be carefully avoided. 
In fact, no grease or animal food of any kind 
should be given. You must discontinue the 
“ mixed parrot-seed.” Do not fail to let your 
bird have a constant supply of coarse grit- 
sand, from which it may select small stones 
to aid the gizzard in the digestion of the 
food. The grit should be given in a tin 
placed within the cage, while finer sand may 
be strewn upon the bottom of the cage. Do 
not limit the supply of drinking water. Let 
the bird have all the! fhesh air possible, but 
avoid draughts? Some boiled Maize may be 
given now and then- as a change of diet.— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardemno, 17, Fumival-strect, HoWorn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent t 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardemno has to be 
sent to press some time tit advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naminj fruit should bear in miwl that several specimens 
in different stages of colour aiul size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received jnnn 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naminj, these in many cases being unripe aiul other¬ 
wise poor. The differences bet ween varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiwi should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions art observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Romney a Coulter! {Frances ).—This may be in¬ 
creased by root-cuttings and layers, though even by 
these methods its increase is far from easy, while 
cuttings of the shoots almost invariably refuse to 
strike, though they will often remain green for some 
time. The best way to increase it is by seeds. 

Primula floribunda {Bnrnabus ).—This will thrive 
will with ordinary greenhouse treatment. It can 
he readily increased by division, hut the better way 
is to raise from set d, as seedlings are always much 
more vigorous. H»*ed ripens readily, and, if sown at 
once, germinates freely, hut if kept for some time it 
is somewhat erratic. 

Tho Cabbage or Common Provence Rose 

(//. 'I his old Hose is rather a shy bloomer until 
the plant is established, and we are not surprised to 
learn that it did not bloom this summer. You will 
obtain blossoms next year, if the pruning be but 
moderate. Remove merely 2 inches or 3 inches of 
each of the shoots produced this season. 

Roses for low fence (G. F. F. Lynton ).—The 
following Roses that bloom in the autumn as well 
as in the summer would answer well on such a low 
fence as you have: Clie.shunt Hybrid, AinuV Vibert, 
W. A. Richardson, Conrad F. Meyer, and Longwortli 
Rambler. We fear such as Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, Crimson Rambler, etc., would he much too 
vigorous, while they only bloom once in the year. 

Carnation flowers injured {Miss Shatr). - Your 
Carnation flowers have been injured by thrips. If 
the weather has been as dry in your district as in 
London, then it is not to he wondered at that the 
flowers have fallen a prey to thrips. When the soil 
is good, and watering in very dry weather is attended 
to, this pest seldom gives trouble. It will help the 
plants if you water freely, unless you have had 
plenty of rain. If so, the thrips will soon disap¬ 
pear. 

Cobeea scandens {Boumlea ).—This is a capital 
climbing plant for a cool greenhouse, and it will also 
thrive on an outside wall in favourable localities in 
the southern and western counties. It should he 
given light, rich soil, and, if watered freely during 
the growing seuson, will soon cover a large space 
and flower freely. We saw it doing well last year on 
the front of a villa in the neighbourhood of Ealing. 
If afforded some protection during the winter it will 
suivive. We would advise you not to cut it down in 
any way, but try what a slight covering during the 
winter will do. 

Daffodils at Christmas (ID. — You cannot get 
the variety you name in flower at the above-men¬ 
tioned period. The only varieties that come early, 
and that by judicious forcing, are the single Tela- 
monious or Trumpet major, ohvallaris, Ard High, 
Golden Spur, and the old double yellow. The first 
may he had before Christmas, the two following may¬ 
be had by the end of the year, though the blossoms 
are usually poor when forced to such an extent, the 
others coming in the middle of January. Early- 
planting is essential for all, hut this is not sufficient 
when the variety is a stubborn one and does not 
appear above the soil. We hope to publish an article 
on tin- subject shortly, and this you will do well to 
consult. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas) in same position a 
second year (.V. Y. Z.).-In reply to your question 
as to whether your Violas will do well next year if 
you well mulch and work into the crown of your 
plants leaf-mould, and a *1 inch layer of manure, we 
arc pleased to reply in the affirmative, although we 
desire to qualify this advice. As you say you use 
your Violas as an edging, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that there should he no break in the edg¬ 
ing, otherwise the effect would he spoiled. Although 
we think you would maintain the display of flowers 
satisfactorily during the year, there is always the 
possibility of failure with some of the plants. You 
may not he aware of the deep-rooting character of 
the Viola, which quickly absorbs all the constituents 
of plant food in the soil, and unless these are put 
ba< k into the soil in some form or other there is 
always the risk of failure with the plants. The 
better course for you to follow would he to renew the 
soil. Either dig out the soil where the Violas are 
now- planted, and replace this with some good, rich, 
lasting compost, or else /Tef> heavily maiure the 
san.e quarters with somefpartisIlV-det iualiure. 

Whichever course you aa W>t. l woJ . Iiouldf li«h_bnek 
the plants in October, whicfT will indu«^_>nany new 


represented by grand tufts. The plants should then 
he lifted, and the quarters dug over or treated as 
just described. Proceed then to divide the old stools 
into pieces of a convenient size, and plant 6 inches 
apart. In a little while these pieces will rc-estanlish 
themselves, and come into flower quite early. In this 
way their free display may be ensured and a long 
season of flowering brought about. 

Hardy annuals for the winter (Z.).—The 
keeping of hardy annuals sown outdoors over the 
winter to bloom in tho spring depends very much 
on soil and situation. If your soil he sandy, and 
site not cold and bleak, no doubt you may he able 
to winter outdoors Nemophilu, Mignonette, Gilia 
tricolor, Collinsia hicolor, Shirley Poppies, t’en- 
taurea Cyauus (Cornflower), Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum, Limnanthes Douglasi, Sileiie peiulula, Silene 
compact a, Saponaria ealabricit, etc. These are but 
some of the many hardy annuals that sown the 
third week in August outdoors will ordinarily winter 
well. 

Transplanting seedling perennials (.V.).— 
As your Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, etc., have 
been dibbled out thinly from the seed bed, it may he 
wise, if you find the soil dry and water scarce*, to 
leave the further transplanting until September, 
when the heat will have gone and the soil may he 
moister. Transplant each with a good ball of soil. 
To secure that, give them a heavy soaking 
of water a few hours before you begin to lift them. 
Snapdragons will often last for three or four years, 
hut much depends on the nature of the winter, as 
hard weather sometimes kills them. It is wise to 
raise seedlings of these and Sweet Williams every 
year, as both seed freely. The latter sometimes 
suffer from fungus, and go off quickly. In any case, 
the clumps after the second year get ragged. As to 
Delphiniums, they endure for several years. 

Oaillardias {$.).—These do best in a deep soil 
that has been trenched and enriched with well- 
rotted manure. In light soils firm planting is neces¬ 
sary, while heavy soils are greatly benefited by the 
addition of leaf-mould. To raise u stock the most 
profitable way is to obtain a packet of seed, either 
mixer) or in separate varieties. Much the best way 
is to sow in boxes early in the summer, a sheet of 
glasr placed over the box hastening germination. 
Some of the grimiest plants we have ever seen were, 
however, raised in the open ground without the 
slightest protection. Transplant early into beds, and, 
after well preparing the ground, place in their 
permanent quarters in the autumn, giving the plants 
plenty of room, for tying up to stakes gives a very 
stiff and unnatural appearance. A far better way is 
to peg down tin* sln-ots. Mien a grand effect is ob¬ 
tained. Gaillardias withstand drought better than 
most plants, hut, of course, during a dry time water¬ 
ing liberally will produce finer flowers. For table 
decoration, vases, Ipergnes, etc., arranged with 
spiays of Gypsophilu paniculata, they are unique, 
their lasting qualities making them perfect flowers 
for this purpose, for it is quite usual for them to 
keep over ten days in a cut state. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons {H. £?.).—As 
the Rhododendrons are so leggy there is considerable 
risk if they are cut hack into the hard wood of their 
not br aking out in a satisfactory manner. Without 
seeing them it is difficult to advise as to how far 
they should he cut, and we can only say. do not cut 
th *»n hack farther than is necessary to ensure a 
shapely plant. The first half of the month of April 
is a very good time to carry this out. When cut 
hack and the spaces between the plants are clear, 
lightly fork in u liberal top-dressing of leaf-mould 
or peat, as this will not only afford fresh rooting 
material for the active surface roots, but also act as 
a mulch during dry weather. 

FRUIT. 

Vines unhealthy {Amateur ).—Your Vines have 
been attacked by red-spider, due, no doubt, to the 
border being dry, and also to your keeping the house 
too dry. Dryness, in any case, is the chief cause of 
red spider; therefore, ttie only plan is to water 
freely, keeping the atmosphere moist while the Vines 
are growing. Syringe freely with rain-water, dust 
the leaves with sulphur, or wash them with any com¬ 
pound of soft-soap and sulphur. If possible, you 
should paint the rods, when the leaves have fallen, 
with Gishurst compound, and have the paint 
thoroughly cleaned, and if there is a hack wall, wash 
it with hot lime, in which some sulphur has been 
mixed. 

Nectarines failing {J. II. B.).—We should say, 
from the appearance of the Nectarine fruit you send, 
that the border must, some time after the stoning 
period was passed, have he<onie unduly dry, which 
fact would have the effect of causing the skin of the 
fruit to harden. Then when water was applied the 
sudden increase of sap-flow would lead to the skin 
becoming ruptured, fungoid spores would find a 
congenial resting-place in the cracks, and decay in¬ 
evitably followed. Seeing that the border is hut 
20 inches wide, it goes without saying that water¬ 
ing must hav-j pretty constant attention when the 
trees are in full growth, and particularly so when 
the fruits are swelling, when a great deal of water 
is required even by borders 9 feet to 12 feet in 
width. There is also no doubt that the border is 
becoming exhausted, so that you would do well to 
partially renew it this autumn, and we should also 
advise you, if possible to do so, to make the border 
twice or three times the width it now is, and you will 
find your trees succeed much better as a result. If 
the tree is healthy, we should say retain it, for you 
can lianlly improve upon it as regards variety, un¬ 
less you wish for an earlier ripening kind, when you 
might plan*, a three year-old or four-year-old tree of 
Early Rivers. We may also add that a slight shade 
is beneficial in the case of Nectarines when Anally 
swelling off, as the fruits are at times apt to become 
scalded in very hot, sunny weather, when, naturally 
«n<-tii»h «iec;»v :it once sets iu. But, us you speak of 


the tree having flagged last year, we incline to the 
belief that the roots have at some time lacked 
moisture as a result of their being confined to such 
r very limited area. 


BHORT REPLIES. 


IF. Bay.—-' Try what root pruning during the coming 

autumn will do.- D. E. H .—Try mulching them well 

with good rotten manure and watering freely, so as to 
wash the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
Weakness of grow th is probably the cause of non-flower¬ 
ing.- D. M. Write to some of the German seedsmen, 

as Denary, Erfurt; or Hoage and Schmidt, Erfurt, who 
may possibly be able to help you. You might also write 
to L. Spath, Nurseryman, Baumschule, Haumschulenweg 

b. Berlin.- Miss Josceylene.—A malformed Laurel leaf. 

We have never seen one of such a curious shape. - — 
G. II. R. We doubt whether you can with any hope of 
success lift the Clematis and replant them unless you clear 
away the Ivy and substitute entirely fresh soil. The Ivv 
roots, if you leave them, will at once take hold of the fresh 

soil and the Clematis w-ill suffer as before.- J. W. 

All depends on what the weeds are. If bsd weeds, such 
as Couch Grass, Bishop Weed, etc., then the only tiling 
you can do is to dig the lied up and use the Asparagus for 
forcing, afterwards trenching the ground and clearing out 

the weeds as the work proceeds.- Miss Foot .—See reply' 

to “ M. E." re “Monthretias failing" in our issue of 
August 25, p. 3T>4. Cut off the seed-pods, as these if left 

on w eaken the bulbs for next year’s flow-ering.- F. M. G. 

—See reply to “ J. M. B.,”" p. 363.—— Emberton.—Sec 
article on “ Arum Lilies " in our issue of Nov. 4, 1905. This 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 jd. Yes ; on no 
account allow the Cytisus to get dry, otherwise the leaves 

and all the flow'er-huds will drop.-IFi/i. Maurice Wright. 

—Royal Sovereign and Sir J. Paxton should answer your 
purpose. Royal Sovereign, if strong layers in small pot* 
are put out now in good soil, should give you some fine 
fruits next season.— —A. C. —Yes, if you first clear off all 
the mealy hug. W’e should advise you to burn the plant, 

and so get rid of the hug.- David 'Williams.— See article 

and illustration in our issue of January 9, 1904, p. 565.- 

Birchley. —1, Your liest plan will lie to* look round and see 
what plants do best in the district, and select accordingly ; 
2, Certainly, as it saves packing, and the replanting can 
lie done more expeditiously, while the roots do not get 

dry.- J. C. F.— No. Kindly read our rules as to giving 

name and address when you send any queries.- Miss 

Shaw. —Why kill the Holly? Leave’it and plant the 
creepers. The foliage of the Holly will act as a foil to the 

flowers of whatever you may choose to plant.-./. W. II. 

—See article “The improved fruit-room ” in our issue of 
July 9, 1904, p. 233, a copy of which can be had from the 

R ublisher, post free, for lid.- G. II. Simpson .—Ycur 

Loae-lea\es have been eaten by the “leaf-cutter bee" 
(Megachile centunculoris). See reply to “ Antoinette” in 
our issue of August 18, p. 346.— —St. John’s, Jersey. — 
Kindly say what the soil of your garden is like, and then 
we may be able to help you.- — F. P. Bolton.—Unless you 
have a heated house you cannot hope to grow winter- 
flowering Pelargoniums. The house you speak of, if well 
heated, is an ideal one for such plants. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— Amateur.- Blue flower, Statice 
sinuata; Yellow flower, Statice Bondnelli.— Cecil H. 
Sp. Perceval.—A form of Allium vineale(L-), approaching 

var. com pactum (Regel).- Edmund Boyds. — Rose of 

Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus).- Bamattts.—l, Primula 

floribunda ; 2, lEnothera sp., please send bet ter specimen. 

- Mrs. Williams.—1, Leycesteria fonnosa.- C. R. T. 

—1, Sedum Telephium.- J. Fetherstonhaugh. — Rhus 

Coriaria.- C. Roberts. — Solatium nigrum.- J. 

Macphersan.—\, Koelreuteria paniculata; 2, Sparlium 
junceum ; 3, Mvrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata)— see 
article in a coming issue on the Myrtle) ; 4, Viburnum (?)— 
should like to see better specimen ; 5, Euphorbia Cypa- 

rissia.- P. Bicknell. —Crepis barbata.- A njcious. We 

cannot undertake to name florist flowers.- M. D. — 

Passiflora Constance Elliot.- -James Taylor. —1, Marsh 

Mallow' (Althsea officinalis); 2 ami 3, Mentha aquatics ; 
4, Wood Lysimachia (Lysiniachia nemorum); 5, Circaea 

aipina.- A. E. D. — Sedum pulchellum.- Thomas 

Poston. — Lychnis chalcedonica.- K. C. Marchant .— 

Flower had fallen to pieces.->'. R. C. B.— Ornithogulum 

lalifolium.- B. a tut Sons. —Aralia hinensis (syn 1 >imor- 

phanthus mandschuricus).- A. F. G.- Please’send more 

complete specimen.- Oak.— Arbutus, probably A. 

Andrachne ; must see flowers.- G. II. A.— Buck-ey e 

(Pavia maerostachya).- Jas. Taylor. —1, Must have in 

bloom ; 2, Orpine (Sedum Telephium); 3, Fumaria offici¬ 
nalis ; 4, A very poor form of the Common Laurel. Plants 
not numliered, Burdock (Arctium Lap]>a) and Ground Ivy 
(Nepeta Glechoma). Please read our rules as to sending 
plants for name. You have exceeded the number on 

several occasions.- Mrs. Patrick.- Green leaves, Grise- 

linia littoralis ; pink flowers, Maurandya scandens ; small¬ 
leaved plant, Olearia Haasti. Please, when sending speci¬ 
mens in future, mini her each one.—— M\ F. M.—A very 
line form of the Rose of Sharon (Althaoa frutex syn. 

Hibiscus syriacus).- Bromham. —Suffice lati folia.- 

F. Xemnan. — Rose Ophirie.- Burleigh. — Asclepias 

curassavica. 

Name Of fruit. — IF. R. Claries. — Rubus sorbi- 
folius. 


Catalogues received.—J. Murray' and Sons, 157, 
New Cross road, Deptford, London, S.E .—List of Bulbs 

for VHx;. -Bees, Limited, Wapping Buildings. Liverpool. 

— List of Bull h*. R. II. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, 

Wisliech. — Descriptive List of Bulbs, etc. -Mcliattie 

and Co., Chest er.—Catalogue of Bulbs for Autumn Plant¬ 
ing. -Wills and Segar, South Kensington .—Bulb List 

fur 1U06. -B. 8. Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, 

London, H.—Catalogue of Bulbs, etc., for llMMi. -Johs. 

Telkamp, Hillegom, Holland .—List of Bulbs for - 

Brow’ne, Thompson and Oo., 86V Patriek-street, Cork.— 
Catalogue of Bullts ami Spring Flowering Plants for 1906[ 
-Frank Dicks and Co., Manchester .—Bulb List for 

me. " 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES AT SHREWSBURY. 
Tub great exhibition held annually in the 
Shrewsbury Quarry continues to he the 
greatest of vegetable competitions found in 
any British centre. Fully fifty collections of 
Vegetables, ranging from eight dishes to 
twelve dishes each, were in competition, 
besides which single dishes in small classes 
ran into several hundreds, thus presenting a 
vegetable display of unequalled extent and 
excellence. Beyond these many classes open 
to anyone not a market grower there were 
hosts of others <*pen to cottagers only. When 
a great show falls towards the end of August 
it is no matter for surprise if standard kinds 
are well represented, and such was the case 
at Shrewsbury. But beyond that, fact was the 
other important one, that quality in the lead¬ 
ing collections seemed to be even better than 
ever. When it is understood that the greatest 
vegetable growers and competitors of the day 
were competing it will be readily understood 
that only the very finest possible examples of 
cultural skill and best varieties would be 
presented. Taking first the collection of nine 
kinds or dishes staged by Mr. E. Beckett, cf 
Aldenham Gardens, for Messrs. Bull and 
Son’s prizes. The centre back, well raised 
and encased in bright green Parsley, wa9 ten 
medium sized pure white Cauliflowers Autumn 
Giant. On one side stood as support pure 
white blanched stems of Prize taker Leeks, 
the stems, 14 inches long, and of perfect form, 
on the other, not less perfectly blanched, 
blush white Celery, steins large, stout, solid, 
and faultless. Fronting the Cauliflowers 
were twelve Ailsa Craig Onions, not over 
large, but finely finished. On one side of 
those were clean, bright, handsome new 
Intermediate Carrots, and on the other beau¬ 
tiful Windsor Castle Potatoes. The front 
centre was a dish of perfect red Tomatoes, 
flanked on one side by really splendid pods of 
Alderman Peas, and on the other by long, 
straight, green pods of Scarlet Runners. 
Whilst this collection was so wonderfully 
good, in other classes it was hard run for pre¬ 
miership, but in all the collections generally 
the same, or precisely similar, kinds were 
staged. Thus it is seen what are the kinds of 
vegetables most acceptable for exhibiting in 
the autumn. Mr. Beckett’s most formidable 
competitor when they do meet in the 
same class, although they avoided such com¬ 
petition at Shrewsbury, Mr. James Gibson, of 
Welbeck Abbey Gardens, put up a collection 
of twelve dishes or kinds in one class, coming 
an easy first. In no case was there a large or 
dominating sample, the whole being of very 
perfect description. His collection covered 
wider ground, and comprised Gladstone 
Peas, Perfection Tomatoes, Ideal Cucumbers, 
Prize-winner RunnerJ^lieau|s, Prjzl* taker 
Leeks, ftulham Prize V ut Jqfc] Qiant 

Cauliflowers, Market Favourite BengT> Tender 

an/I T l-lla Pownina A IL<a Ciinirt Oi.i/-.no 


Snowball Turnips, and Sir J. Llewellyn 
Potatoes. Much as various seedsmen cause 
names of respective kinds of vegetables to I 
differ, in the majority of cases those named 
were chiefly exhibited. At such a great shbw 
where collections are set up in the most 
artistic fashion, no one is so silly as to object 
to the use of Parsley as a decorative or gar 
nishing subject. Practically every competent 
exhibitor uses it now. It must not be 
assumed because there was seen in the lead¬ 
ing collections quality of such superb char¬ 
acter, that there were no inferior exhibits. 
One or two classes attracted some new com¬ 
petitors, and these largely presented products 
far below those seen in the cottagers’ classes. 
That these competitors were novices was cer¬ 
tain, and they must have felt very small in¬ 
deed when they saw what quality was staged 
beside them. Any intending vegetable com¬ 
petitor not yet conversant with up to-date 
quality in vegetables will do well to visit 
some one or other great show such as Shrews¬ 
bury is, and thus get an object lesson of the 
greatest value. 

It must not be assumed that these superb 
vegetables are produced under very ordinary 
conditions of culture generally. 'Cauliflowers 
have to be, because large, coarse heads arc 
not suitable. YY T ith those it is wise so soon 
as white curds show to break down over them 
a few outer leaves to prevent scorching or dis¬ 
colouration. Good white solid heads, 
6 inches over, and perfectly round, are best. 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beets, if the last be 
long, are best obtained so perfect and clean by 
making in the spring in the open ground many 
holes with a crowbar, 2.J feet to 3 feet deep, 
filling these holes with sifted potting soil, then 
sowing about three seeds on the top of each, 
later thinuing down to one plant in each case. 
In naturally deep sandy loams such trouble 
need not be taken, if the ground has pre¬ 
viously been well trenched and manured. 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers have of necessity to 
be grown under glass, but that is compara¬ 
tively easy. Peas are from sowings made 
very thinly indeed, on trenches prepared early 
in the spring, as for Celery. YY^hen peds are 
formed the tops of the plants are pinched out 
to enable the plants to produce exceptionally 
fine samples. Runner Beans, also sown on 
deeply trenched ground, and thinly, readily 
produce plenty of h ng, handsome pods, from 
which the best can be selected. Potatoes are 
grown on warm borders on fine, well-prepared 
soil. Onions are from a sowing made under 
glass in mid-winter, the plants being put out 
in April when strong on very rich, deep soil. 
Celery is blanched bv being, when in good 
growth, bound round first with tissue paper, 
and next with stout brown paper, being all 
the time it is growing well watered and fed 
at the roots. Leeks raised under glass are 
when strong planted out on to a shallow, well- 
manured trench. Later, floorboards, 8 inches 
deep, fixed on their sides, hold old sifted pot 
ting or other fine soil. That is put in round 

*iw* i -- ~ct 


as growth ensues until filled. Then another 
two boards are fixed on their sides above the 
others, and more soil added, until blanched 
stems of the purest whiteness, 12 inches to 
14 inches long, are formed. Turnips of the 
Model or Snowball form are the best. Sow¬ 
ings need to be nmde weekly during the 
summer in shallow drills, the plants being 
thinned out 6 inches aparL It is very im¬ 
portant these be young, tender, white, of per¬ 
fect form, and have small tap roots. 

Readers will thus perceive that some con¬ 
siderable cultural skill is needed to render 
anyone a successful exhibitor of vegetables. 

A. D. 


POTATO SIR JOHN LLEWELLYN. 

In a recent issue Mr. Mayne, in giving his ex¬ 
perience of this Potato, asked for that of other 
growers. I Ijave grown it from the first, and 
for a few seasons the crop was enormous, the 
growth vigorous, and free from disease. This 
year the growth is most uneven, like that 
spoken of by your correspondent. Nor can 
the soil be ut fault, seeing the same thing 
occurs in the garden as in the field. I lifted 
some portion of the crop to-day (August 14th). 
YY r here the haiihn is strong and clean the crop 
is very good, both in weight and eize. The 
strange thing is that many roots have made 
hardly any growth. The quality has much 
improved during the last two years, but it has 
never been of the best. As showing the effect 
of soil, etc., on this kind, some few years ago 
1 gave some seed of this to Mr. Birkinshaw, of 
Chediugtou Court, near Crewkerne. On 
August 7th he brought me the tubers from one 
root grown by him in a field. These num¬ 
bered ninety, weighing lb. Of course, there 
were many small ones in this large number, 
and none very large. These were grown on 
light warm soil. On cooking them I found 
them very dry and mealy. He told me the 
growth was not coarse. I am inclined to think 
this kind will soon wear out. 

Dorset. 


DISEASED ONION PLANTS. 
(Reply to “ G. B.”) 

It seems most unlikely that the maggot is 
the cause of the failure of your Onion 
breadth. With seed sown in the spring, the 
plants should, by the middle of August, be 
large, stout, and hard, and quite out of the 
power of the maggot to injure them. That 
insect does harm only when the plants are 
quite young and tender. Possibly they may 
have been attacked bv mildew, a common 
fungoid disease of Onions in the late sum¬ 
mer, but it seldom materially injures the 
bulbs. It whitens the stems and stops 
rowth. Occasional applications of Bor- 
eaux mixture may check it., but it is not. 
easy to find a remedy. Your ground may be 
infested with grubo£ |wireworm. Certainly 
you have done your best to prepare the 
ground and la, lehr fell it. Best in October 
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Potatoes next year. You certainly have used 
strong liquid-manure, and, we fear, that ap¬ 
plied too strong and often, it may have caused 
the injury to the Onions. As you are so far 
north, it is, we fear, too late to sow Onion 
seed to fit the plants to stand the winter. If 
you can do so, then sow seed of any good 
variety in shallow pans or boxes thinly in 
February, stand them in a frame or green¬ 
house, and keep them, when growth begins, 
near the light that the plants grow strong and 
sturdy. Early in May, if kept well exposed, 
they should be from 6 inches to 7 inches in 
height, and fit to plant out. The harder 
they are the better. Plant in rows 12 inches 
apart and 10 inches apart in the rows. Be 
fore planting dust soot freely along the shal¬ 
low drills drawn to dibble the plants out into. 
If there be maggot, such* plants are rarely 
injured. Fine bulbs also usually result in 
the autumn. 


ONION AILSA CRAIG. 

This superb Onion, though in commerce many 
years, still remains the finest of all varieties, ! 
and is now almost universally grown. But 
like to all gcod things, it has been advertised 
under many names. Happily it is amidst all 
these synonyms still best known under its 


planted out with soil attached to the roots on 
to deeply worked rich ground in rows 
10 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the 
rows. That is how grand bulbs are produced. 
Ailsa Craig Onion is now also commonly sown 
at the end of August with Roccas and Tripolis 
to stand the winter. Then, if some plants in 
spring be carefully lifted from the rows, and 
be dibbled out thinly into fresh rich 6oil in 
April, from both the sown and the trans¬ 
planted plants very fine bulbs are obtained. 
These keep well also ; much longer, indeed, 
than do Tripolis, and are very fine for summer 
and autumn exhibiting. 

Whilst seed can generally he had at mode 
rate prices, the best stocks invariably are 
those grown from fine, clean, well-selected 
bulbs, and to secure those seedsmen often 
have to pay liberal prices, hence it is always 
wise to pay a little more to secure a well- 
selected stock. A. D. 


CUCUMBERS. 

The young plants for winter work should at 
once be planted, if not already done, so that 
they may become established before autumn 
gets too far advanced. Like Melons, these 
will require plenty of heat to keep them in 



Onion Ail^a Craig. 


original appellation. Its origin seems to be 
uncertain, and whilst some hold that it is 
senior to Excelsior, others regard the latter as 
having the precedence in age. Both, if really 
distinct, and that with all respect to other 
opinions is doubtful, in any case are of the 
very finest and best. The earlier form of 
Ailsa Craig Onion was broad, rounded, and 
hawing a marked bulge on one side of its I 
base. Bv constant selection on every hand, I 
however, the more favoured globe or oval form 
is now common, and the shape more even and 
handsome. With a deep base should always 
he associated a sloping shoulder, hence it is 
that bulbs if of good breadth weigh so heavy, 
for we have often met with very clean, hand¬ 
some ones weighing from 2| lb. to 3 lb. 

This Onion is an invariable prominent 
feature in any late summer or autumn vege¬ 
table competition. To have large, clean, hand¬ 
some bulbs is every grower’s aim. Seed to ob 
tain such bulbs should be sown in shallow 
pans about the first of January, and these be 
stood near the glass in a warm house or frame. 
When the plants are 3 inches in height it is 
needful to dibble them out 2 inches apart into 
shallow boxes, filled with rich, fine soil, still 
keeping them in ample light. ThusgrJwn for 
a few T wefeks tjH G inclts m£l|^hi Crfeld&nts 
should be removed tcNa-^cool be 

hardened, then be towards the eno^f April 


active growth, and damping and syringing 
must be done in a judicious manner. As 
canker is not to be feared, and no modifica¬ 
tion of treatment is necessary as regards the 
fruit when ready for use, a moister atmos¬ 
phere may be maintained, but it should be 
varied according to climatic conditions. 
For instance, on dull days a damping of the 
floors, and, perhaps, the surface of the beds, 
will be ample, while on bright mornings 
damping may bo treelv done, and at closing 
time the foliage and beds may he thoroughly 
syringed with tepid water. The vapour 
troughs should be kept constantly filled and 
a steady bottom-heat maintained. Attend 
to stopping and training, and get the trellis 
well covered with growth before allowing 
the plants to bear. Give the roots a little 
fresh compost every week, which will keep 
them in an active condition, and lead to 
young growths being freely produced. This 
compost should consist of fibrous loam, torn 
into pieces about 2 inches square, a little 
charcoal broken up to the size of Walnuts, 
and a little bone meal. Always apply it in 
a warm state. When stimulants are required 
nothing can equal real Peruvian guano for 
the winter time, and enough may be used 
when necessary to just colour the water. 
Summer fruiting plants showing signs of ex¬ 
haustion may be brought back into health 


again if a part of them is entirely relieved 
of fruits and rested for a few w’eeks, or if 
there are two houses of such plants, the one 
may be rested for a time, while the other is 
made to do extra duty by keeping up the 
supply, and rested in turn afterwards. In 
addition to cutting off the fruits, remove all 
the oldest leaves and thin out the most ex¬ 
hausted portions of the bine. Keep the 
house and the roots moderately dry for a few 
days, and where the plants show signs of 
breaking afresh, syringe them and water the 
roots with tepid water. Then remove any 
loose soil there may be over the roots, and 
give a top-dressing of the above mentioned 
compost with a little soot added. If the 
roots are healthy this will speedily have the 
effect of inducing the plants to make an 
abundance of new growths, with which the 
trellis should be covered before being allowed 
to bear again, and it will set them up for 
the winter. If these plants have been badly 
infested with red-spider or tlirips. syringe 
them once or twice with an insecticide after 
trimming them up. Autumn fruiting plants 
must have attention in the way of training in 
the young grow ths and stopping the same at 
two leaves beyond the fruits, but avoid both 
overcrowding and overcropping. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Winter Tomatoes. -The plants should be 
well established in their fruiting pots by now', 
but remove them to a light, airy house 
directly wet, chilly weather sets in. To leave 
them in the open after this there is a danger 
of the roots receiving too much water, 
growth being long-jointed and sappy, and 
what flowers do form will fail to set properly. 
A more sturdy growth will be ensured if the 
plants can be placed where they receive 
plenty of light and air during the day with a 
little artificial heat at night. Keep them to 
a single stem if possible, as there is a better 
chance of the fruit setting, and more plants 
can be arranged in a small house, \oung, 
vigorous plants which are in full bearing 
should have all fruit that is larger than a 
marble removed if they are expected to keep 
bearing through the winter. This will re¬ 
lieve them for a time and cause fresh flower 
trusses to form. Give a surface dressing of 
rich loam and bone-meal if the plants re¬ 
quire assistance, and thin out old leaves. As 
most, of the winter fruiters will be destroyed 
in the spring, a batch of young plants should 
be in readiness to succeed them. These are 
obtained by sowing seed at the present time. 
It being desirable to keep such plants as 
sturdy as possible, sow the seed very thinly 
in pans filled with rather stiff loam, and only 
subject them to gentle warmth. When sown 
thickly in rich, loose soil and forced on 
quickly, they seldom prove serviceable. They 
should be potted up when large enough and 
kept near the glass. 

Seed Potatoes value of selection.— 

Everybody who digs Potatoes is aware that 
some roots are much more prolific than 
others, and the sample is also altogether bet¬ 
ter, and if these prolific roots ore placed on 
one side and planted next spring the crop 
will be larger and better than when selected 
in the usual haphazard way. If this prin¬ 
ciple of selecting the tubers from the best 
and most prolific roots is continued for 
several years, a marked change in the market 
value of the crop will be observed. The 
value of selection may be seen if carried out 
in connection with every family of plants. 
The Strawberry, for instance, gives very 
marked results. The Tomato, again, and the 
Jerusalem Artichoke will gradually, but 
surely, cast off their roughness under the 
manipulation of the grower who carefully 
selects. The best w r ay to keep seed Potatoes 
is, after thoroughly drying them in an open 
shed, to pack the tubers in shallow boxes in 
single layers crown upwards. The boxes 
can be so made that they can be packed one 
upon the other in any light building secure 
from frost, and when the planting season 
comes round each tuber will be provided with 
one strong green spur shooting out from its 
main crown t^£”Tttiy = ih the condition in 
which,- Pojtatop. csptjjpmlJrrtbQ^-mtended for 
an eaHj’-'croprghuuld be plant6d.—E. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON CAMPYLOCARPUM. 
Botanists tell us that the different hardy 
Azaleas are really Rflododendrons, but they 
form such a distinct group that the gardener 
may well be excused if ne prefers to keep 
them separate from each other. To such R. 
campylocarpum will have much to recom¬ 
mend it, for it stands out as the only hardy 
evergreen Rhododendron of a decided yellow 
colour, and on this account it merits more at¬ 
tention than is usually bestowed upon it. 
This species was introduced from the 
Sikkim Himalayas just 55 years ago. In a 
native state it is said to reach a height of 
6 feet, but here it flowers well when no more 
than half that height has been attained. In 
habit it forms a rounded lush, neat and com¬ 
pact in growth. The leaves, each from 
2 inches to 3 inches in length, are dark green 
above and glaucous beneath, and bear a cer- 


Mediterranean region it occurs as underwood, I 
variable in height (from a few inches to 
12 feet to 15 feet), and quite as much in leaf, 
the most marked of these forms bearing dis¬ 
tinctive names. Old plants form a spreading 
root-stock, or more rarely take on a standard 
form, when the stem is sometimes found of 
the size of a man’s leg ; but owing to the con¬ 
stant cutting of undergrowth, to forest fires, 
and the browsing of goats, such a girth is un¬ 
common. As a wild plant it grows best in 
moist and half-shady bottoms, but does not 
bloom in such places so well as upon the open 
hill-sides where, even in the driest places, 
small-leaved forms bloom and fruit profusely, 
many birds of passage feeding upon the 
berries during their southern flight in 
autumn. When distilled, its leaves and 
young shoots yield a fragrant oil, known as 
Eau d’Ange. It was first brought to this 
country at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and has been much grown in old gardens as a 
trained or specimen plant in tubs, or upon 



Rhododendron campylocarpum. 


tain resemblance to those of R. Thomsoni, but 
are thinner in texture, and somewhat wavy 
at the edges, whereas those of R. Thomsoni 
have a regular outline. The flowers are of a 
very pretty shade of pale yellow. Apart from 
its other desirable qualities, R. campylocar¬ 
pum is one of the hardiest of the Himalayan 
species. Though a great number of hybrid 
Rhododendrons have been raised within the 
last decade, I do not know of any in the pro¬ 
duction of which this species has played a 
part, but sooner or later it seems destined to 
figure as the parent of a new race. X. 


THE MYRTLE. 

Though there are some hundred or more 
kinds of Myrtle scattered mainly over the 
southern hemisphere, the well-known kind 
lauded by the ancients, and still a favourite in 
our day, is the northernmost of its great 
family. It is commosTa? a 4 fhrub mrjlQw tree 
throughout the sout| ^ c^ (jjiro jfcj jp^nhern 
Africa', and western Asia, and ilnhardy in 


walls where, with slight protection, it passes 
the winter uninjured in mild and southern 
coast districts. For either of these uses it is a 
beautiful object, fine in flower, and the foliage 
useful when cut; it does well in any light 
porous soil, but must be freely watered and 
syringed to keep down thrips. The many 
tropical and southern species are commonest 
in South America, though several kinds are 
found in Australia, New Zealand, and ad¬ 
jacent islands, and two or three towards the 
antarctic zone. Of these but few are in cul¬ 
tivation, but the following may sometimes be 
met with in collections: — 

Myrtus BULI.ata. —A rigid-growing green¬ 
house shrub from New Zealand, with leaves 
reaching a length of 2 inches and often 
strangely netted and crinkled. It grows 
10 feet to 15 feet high, bearing solitary 
flowers of a pale rosy colour, followed by 
black urn-shaped berries. 

Myrtus Cheken.—A handsome half-hardy 
shrub from the southern Andes, with dense 
spreading habit, small leaves thickly set, and 


Myrtus communis. —The common form of 
southern Europe and of gardens. Its varie¬ 
ties include the Orange-leaved Myrtle; a 
Spanish form from Andalusia, w r ith large 
leaves; the Belgian Myrtle, a small-leaved 
form with a variegated sub-variety; the 
Double flowered Myrtle ; the Italian Myrtle, a 
distinct variety with several variegated 
forms ; the' Thyme-leaved Myrtle, with very 
small leaves, much used in wedding and other 
bouquets ; the Roman Myrtle, also in several 
forms; the Rosemary-leaved Myrtle, with 
long narrow leaves and email white flowers 
coming later than most in autumn ; and tenui- 
folia, very distinct in its drooping habit, and 
pretty in baskets or on a pedestal. There are 
also a form with creeping or prostrate habit, 
one bearing white berries, and one in which 
the flowers are faintly tinged with rose. 

Myrtus fragrans.— A stove shrub from 
the West Indies, growing 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, and bearing thick leathery leaves that 
are nearly round, smooth, and shining, and 
white flowers coming early in the year. 

Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata).—A 
beautiful shrub 3 feet to 5 feet high, with 
sharply pointed leaves and fine flowers larger 
than those of the common Myrtle, and borne 
in bunches of three or more during early 
summer. A greenhouse plant formerly classed 
with Eugenia. 

Myrtus tomentosa. A handsome shrub, 
bearing ovate leaves of bright green above, 
but clothed beneath with white, silky hairs ; 
the flowers appearing in May or June are 
large, and pale rose in colour. China. 
Greenhouse. 

Fruit bearing Myrtle (M. Ugni syn. 
Eugenia Ugni).—A half-hardy shrub reaching 
some 6 feet to 8 feet in height, and not unlike 
in appearance the wild Myrtle of Europe. 
Its flowers are larger, with sometimes a rosy 
tinge, and its fruits of a warm reddish-brown, 
when carried in profusion are very handsome 
and strongly fragrant; in Chili, its native 
country, they arc much used as food. It 
should be grown in rather heavier soil than 
the other kinds, and does well planted out in 
the greenhouse, being hardy only in the south 
west of Britain. There is a variety with 
variegated leaves. 


TREES IN LONDON. 

The miserable appearance presented by the 
Lime quite early in the season, especially if 
the eummer be hot and dry as this has been, 
should prove, one would think, quite suffi 
cicnt to deter planters from using it, at least 
in towns. Many trees were to my knowledge 
almost bare of leaves by the middle of August. 
This is not its only drawback, for the Honey- 
dew-like matter given off by the leaves con¬ 
taminates everything underneath. Only for 
a short time after the leaves develop is the 
Lime at all ornamental in London. On the 
other hand, there are several trees that stand 
well even in our sulphur-laden atmosphere. 
One of the best is the Plane, and this has its 
merits fully recognised throughout London 
and its suburbs, for it is universally met with. 
No exception whatever can be taken to this on 
the ground of its behaviour, but still a con¬ 
stant repetition of the Plane is apt to get 
monotonous, especially when it is borne in 
mind that there are other trees which do well 
under similar conditions. One of this is the 
common False Acacia (Robinia Pseudacacia), 
whose freshness and beauty during this trying, 
season have induced the penning of this note. 
The light and elegant pinnate leaves are 
totally unlike those of any other tree, and as 
they are of a hard, firm texture the impurities 
of the atmosphere give but little trouble. 
Added to this, it is but rarely troubled by 
drought, a circumstance owing much to the 
fact that the roots are of a wide spreading 
nature. In small gardens the mop-headed 
variety (inermis or umbraeulifera) is so often 
planted as to be at times monotonous. 
Catalpa bignonioides or syringaefolia has 
been in many places laden with flowers this 
summer. Numerous examples of this, some 
of which have attained a considerable age, 
thrive well wijthinthje* London area. Judging 
by its large roughened leaves, which are thin 
in texture, erne.would expeet'-Jt to be suscep- 
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London. It is not, and a hot season seems to 
suit it. 

The Ailantus is another tree well repre¬ 
sented in many of the London squares, for 
which position it is better suited than for the 
streets, as it.is of too wide spreading a nature 
where space is limited. This retains the 
colour of its foliage well till the end of the 
season, and the very long pinnate leaves 
render a large, well-balanced specimen very 
handsome. In autumn the fruit, like the keys 
of the Ash, but larger, and warm mahogany* 
brown in colour, imparts quite an additional 
feature. The short time in which it attains an 
effective size is also another desirable feature 
of this Ailantus. Some of the Maples, par¬ 
ticularly the Sycamore and the Norway 
Maple, do well in London, and till within the 
last few years a specimen of the Tulip tree in 
good condition used to exist at Brompton, and 
at Fulham Palace it still flourishes. Perhaps 
in this country at least more to be regarded as 
a shrub than a tree, the common Fig is essen¬ 
tially a plant for London, where in many 
courtyards as well as in small gardens thriving 
examples are to be met with. The leafage of 
the Fig is ample and remarkably handsome. 
The additional heat which prevails in small 
forecourts and such places seems favourable 
to the development of the Fig. Of course, 
these remarks only apply to it when viewed 
from a foliage point of view. 

Good examples of many other trees may be 
met with in London, but enough have been 
given toehow that for town planting the selec¬ 
tion need not be limited entirely to the 
Plane. X» 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

THt Hose of 8haron (Hibiscus syriacus). 
This, the Althaea frutex of old writers, seems 
to delight in the hot and dry summer that we 
have experienced, for in many places where 
nearly all its associates have a most unhappy 
look this is not only flowering freely but the 
foliage is fresh and green. Of August flower¬ 
ing shrubs it stands in the foremost rank, 
while the blooming at times extends well into 
September. There is a very long list of 
arden varieties, but many of the purplish 
inds are by no means of a desirable tint, and 
in making a selection these should be omitted. 
Most of the varieties have double or semi¬ 
double flowers, but from my point of view at 
least the singles are infinitely more pleasing, 
though they are much less numerous than the 
others. Qne of the best, which I take to be 
the typical Hibiscus syriacus, has large open 
flowers, in colour white, with a crimson spot 
at the base of each petal. A bush of this in 
full flower is really handsome. Another fine 
single kind is Celeste, whose blossoms are in 
colour bright blue, with a reddish tinge at 
the base of the petals. It is very handsome 
when in full flower, in totus albus the flowers 
are pure white, and in roseo striatus, pinkish, 
striped with a deeper colour. The variety 
flore cameo is of a pale flesh shade, with large 
deep purple blotches. Of double flowers ad 
mired by some may be mentioned Amaranthe, 
violet-red ; bicolor hybridus, pale rose ; coeru- 
lescens, bluish-violet; albus plenus, white ; 
coccineus plenus, reddish ; Leopoldi, rose-car¬ 
mine blotches. As might be expected from its 
behaviour during the present season, this 
Hibiscus delights in warm, open soils rather 
than those of a cold, unyielding nature. A 
thriving specimen, some 6 feet to 8 feet in 
height, is when thickly studded with blossoms 
a really handsome shrub. The specific name 
of syriacus would imply that this Hibiscus is 
a native of Syria, but on this point there is at 
least a difference of opinion, for recent dis¬ 
coveries in China have led to its being by 
some regarded as a native of that country. —X. 

Double Pink Bramble.— During the latter 
part of July and in August the double pink 
Bramble is seen at its best, being at that time 
plentifully studded with blossoms, in which 
condition it forms a decidedly attractive ob¬ 
ject. Being a Bramble pure and simple, it 
must not, of course, be associated with choice 
highly-cultivated plants, but there are not 
Efrafty gardens where ar"sWtable place! could 
ilof be found ffor it(. ittl^wjli is 

just , at home, and efrre great ojoinF in 

favour of this Bramble in the fftpt^Tbat it. ia 


rarely affected by. drought, as even this 
season, when so many shrubs are almost dried 
up, this has flowered in a very satisfactory 
manner. The double pink Bramble has had 
various names applied to it at different times, 
a very expressive one being Kubus bellidi- 
florus, for the individual flowers, with their 
closely packed quilled petals, bear a good deal 
of resemblance to those of a double pink 
Daisy. It is also known as Rubus fruticosus 
flore-pleno, and in the Kew Hand List the 
name is given as Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno. 
A very handsome isolated specimen of this 
Bramble ran be formed by, in the first place, 
securing the branches to a stout stake, and 
afterwards allowing them to grow' at will. In 
this way the long, wide-spreading shoots will 
he pushed out in all directions, and a large 
mass several feet in diameter will quickly re 
suit. When this is sprinkled over with 
clusters of blossoms it is very handsome.—X. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

VIOLET ROOT ROT (RHIZOCTON1A 
VIOLACEA). 

This disease was recognised and described 
nearly two hundred years ago as the cause of 
serious injury to the Saffron industry in 
France. It was at that time also noted that 
the disease attacked the roots of many other 
kinds of plants, both wild and cultivated. 
From this period it has not only continued 
its ravages, but has attacked in turn almost 
every new plant introduced to cultivation. 
It does not, however, attack cereals. 

Plants attacked. -Tn this country Rhi 
zoctonia had a special predilection for 
Lucerne; Clover, Carrots, Beet, Mangold, 
and Potatoes sometimes also suffer severely, 
most frequently when they follow Lucerne, 
which appears to attract the stray mycelium 
of the fungus present in the soil. The my 
celium increases enormously in quantity on 
the root of this plant, and a large stock 
remains in the soil in a vigorous condition, 
ready to attack any suitable host. If the 
following crop happens to be a cereal, which 
the fungus cannot feed upon, it attacks weeds 
of various kinds, and thus tides over the 
period until a crop suitable to its require¬ 
ments is planted, whyi a fresh stock of my¬ 
celium is again left in the soil. 

The disease is readily recognised by the 
bright colour of the mycelium of the fungus, 
which varies from rose, with a tinge of 
purple, to a deep brow'nish purple when old. 
The mycelium at first spreads as a delicate, 
much branched network over the surface of 
the root or tuber, and finally forms dense 
patches, or covers the entire surface with a 
compact felt. As a rule, the fungus con¬ 
fines its attacks to underground parts of the 
plant, but when the weather is continuously 
damp and dull the mycelium sometimes ex¬ 
tends up the stem, and even passes on to the 
leaves and fruit. The first sign of disease is 
the drooping and yellowing of the foliage; 
the presence of violet mycelium on the sur¬ 
face of a carefully removed root proves this 
fact. 

Sources of infection.—So far as at pre¬ 
sent known, the fungus does not form fruit, 
its only mode of reproduction being vege¬ 
tative by means of mycelium. 

The way in w'hich the fungus spreads in 
the soil and keeps its hold can readily be 
seen. When a root or tuber has become 
superficially coated with a felt of mycelium, 
sclerotia, or concentrated masses of my¬ 
celium of two distinct kinds of struc¬ 
ture, and having different uses, are 
formed. Some sclerotia are of con¬ 
siderable size, varying from that of a Pea to 
a Hazel-nut; these become free from the root 
when fully formed, and remain in the soil as 
centres of future infection. Other sclerotia, 
rarely exceeding the size of an ordinary pin’s 
head, are usually produced in considerable 
numbers under the felt of mycelium, and in 
close contact with the root or tuber, to which 
they remain firmly attached, and are removed 
along with it. If such infected roots or 
tubers are eaten by some animal, the minute, 
compact sclerotia are not injured by passing 
through the digestive system, and are in this 

wav often transnorted to now looali+ia* Tr* 


like manner, new districts are often infected 
by means of minute sclerotia attached to 
Potato-tubers, Carrots, etc. In some in¬ 
stances Beans and Peas are attacked while 
yet in the pod, and minute sclerotia are 
formed in the skin of Uie seed. 

The disease usually spreads from a point 
of infection equally on every side, the my¬ 
celium gradually spreading through the soil 
from diseased to healthy plants. The amount 
of injury caused by the fungus varies to a 
great extent on different, plants. In the caso 
of Beet and Carrots, the mycelium soon on 
ters the fleshy root and destroys it. In Lu¬ 
cerne and Clover the active rootlets are 
killed, whereas in the case of Potatoes the 
entire surface of the tuber may become 
covered with the fungus without sustaining 
injury, the mycelium being unable to pene¬ 
trate the skin except through a wound. When 
once it is through the skin, however, the 
tuber is soon reduced to a pulp. 

Prevention and remedy.— The fungus 
can only develop in the presence of an acid, 
and can therefore be held in check by the free 
us. 3 ; of lime. Good drainage and the preven¬ 
tion of sourness of the soil are essential 
features in combating the disease. Weeds 
should be rigorously suppressed, for they fur¬ 
nish the main supply of food for the fungus 
when a cereal crop is present. Care must he 
taken not to introduce the disease by means 
of small sclerotia. adhering to 6eeds or tubers. 
Seed obtained from dry, elevated districts 
should be selected .—Leaflet No. 171 , Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Harvest-bug —Common table-salt, damped and 
rubbed on to the bite, cures the irritation. Ihe 
natives in the South of France use salt for all 
sting*, etc. We are now using salt, and the terrors 
of autumn are a thing of the past. -Donald Baynes. 

Gall mites on Plum leaves Kindly say what 
disease these Plum leaves are suffering from?— 
Bovac.h 

(The leaves of your Plum tree are attacked 
bv one of the “ gall mites ” (Eriophes similis). 
Pick off all the infested leaves, and burn 
them. Spraying is of little or no use. The 
mites are so small that they cannot he dis¬ 
tinguished without a very strong magnifying 
glass.- G. 8. S.] 

Growth on path —I am enc losing a fungus that 
grows on the gravel paths after rain, and would be 
much obliged if you or any of your readers can tell 
me how to get rid of it? U. W. 

[The growth that you find on your path is 
not a fungus but One of the algae—Ncstoc 
commune, commonly known as “ Nostoc.” or 
“ Star jelly,” the latter name being given 
under the supposition that it has fallen from 
the stars. Scrape or sweep off as much as 
possible, and then water with the following 
fungicide :—1 oz. sulphide of potassium (liver 
of sulphur), dissolved in’one gallon of water. 
If your path be at all damp, anything you can 
do make it drier would tend to prevent a 
recurrence of the attack.—G. S. S.] 

Violets diseased. —1 enclose a sample plant and 
.some leaves of my Violets. They seem to have some 
disease, commencing generally in a brown spot, and 
spreading oter the leaf. What is the cause, and can 
anvthing be don* to prevent it, as 1 have several 
thousands which are affected?-DEVONS!HRE. 

[The leaves of your Violets are attacked by 
the Violet “ spot* fungus,” Cercospora violse. 
Burn all the infested plants, and replant the 
others in fresh soil. If the disease reappears 
spray them with dilute “Bordeaux mixture” 
as soon as it is detected, and again every fort¬ 
night while there are any signs of it.—G. 8. S.] 

Caterpillar —I enclose a handsome caterpillar, 
found on Sweet. Pea in my garden. I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me what it Is the caterpillar 
of, and if it is rare? I cannot remember ever seeing 
it b' fore.—ti. F. CrMliERLAND. 

[There was no insect in the box when it 
reached me, and there was a hole in the en¬ 
velope, probably made by the caterpillar.— 
G. 8. 8.] _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds . "—New Edition, reviled, with description! 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, Uluitratea on wood. Cloth , medium, 
ttvo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had i/i two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or prosentalioK1st, in 1 voL, finely and 
strongly bound vn rage green half r»o^ocoo, *is. nett. 

2nd, in 2 vois., half bound saga green morocco, tl*. nett. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

TURNERA ULMIFOLIA ELEGANS. 
Although the genus Turners comprises 
about seventy species, most of them are 
weedy looking plants, and are not worthy of 
cultivation. They are all natives of tropical 
America, except one, which is a native of 
South Africa. 

The species in question is well worth grow 
ing. It is a perennial herb, known as the 
West Indian Holly, or Sage Rose. Tn the 
stove it grows to a height of II feet or .*1 feet, 
well furnished with oblong serrated leaves. 
The flowers are almost sessile, and are pro 
duced near the apices of the shoots. 1 hey 
are each about \\ inch in diameter, of a pale 
yellow colour, and somewhat resemble those 
of Reinwardtia trigyna. The plant never 
has many flowers open at one time, but is 
seldom without blooms the whole year 
through. When raised from seed it will 
flower in a few months. It cun also be propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings. 

E. J. Ali.ard. 


BRUCJMANSIAS. 

Kintlt through your valuable paper give me some hints 
as to the culture of Brugmansias. I hr.rt a cutting given 


borne. It is often confounded with the 
Mexican B. suaveolcus, but differs therefrom 
in the corolla lobes, terminating in quite an 
attentuated tail, whereas in B. suaveolens the 
segments lengthen but little. In fragrance, 
too, B. arborea is not the equal of the other, 
j though in both it is more pronounced in the 
evening or early part of the night than at 
any other time. In many of the tropical and 
sub tropical regions of the globe B. arborea is 
extensively naturalised, particularly where 
there is any attempt at cultivation, for it can 
be readily increased and quickly attains 
flowering size, while what is of considerable 
importance in a tropical country, the flowers 
are at their best in the evening, when they 
« an be inspected without the discomfort of a 
burning sun. Well marked varieties of B. 
arborea are chlorantha (often regarded as a 
distinct species), with yellow flowers, and 
cornigera, smaller altogether than the type, 
but like it with white blossoms. 

Brugmansia sanguinea.- This. which is 
like B. arborea, a native of Peru, attains to 
almost the same dimensions, but the leaves 
are more lobed and the branches more 
slender than in the older kind. The funnel 
shaped flowers of B. sanguinea are from 
7 inches to 9 inches in length, and in colour 
bright, .orang 0 red, lessening in intensity in 
the tube until it merges into orange-yellow 
and blends with the green at the base. This 


do not bear confinement well. If it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to grow them in pots or tubs, 
the plants must be liberally supplied with 
liquid manure during the growing and flower¬ 
ing seasons. In preparing a hole for plant¬ 
ing out a Brugmansia in the conservatory, it 
should be made at least a yard deep and the 
same in width, a good layer of drainage 
I material being put into the bottom. The hole 
must then be filled up with some good soil of 
a lasting nature, and in this the plant will 
make rapid progress. When it has attained 
I sufficient size it should be pruned back hard 
, every autumn or early winter, otherwise it 
will form a straggling specimen. During 
the winter it must be kept much drier at the 
roots than when growing. X.] 


BIIRUBBY VERONICAS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSE DECORATION. 

In the extreme south and south-west of Eng¬ 
land, as well as in many other favoured spots 
around our coast, the various garden forms of 
shrubby Veronicas (for the most part varieties 
of Veronica speciosa) are justly valued as 
flowering shrubs for the open ground, being 
at their best during the late summer and 
autumn months. It is not, how’ever, given to 
all of us to live where these Veronicas are 
hardy enough to pass the winter out-of doors, 
but even where protection is necessary they 



Turnera ulmifolia elegans. From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


m® last spring. It is now a pood plant, 18 inches hi^h. 
When should this bloom, and what treatment must I jpve 
it?—Cl cumbers, Silverdale . 

[According to botanists, w’e are wrong in 
calling these plants Brugmansias, because 
they all belong to the genus Datura. Horti¬ 
culture and botany, however, do not always 
agree with regard to plant names, and the 
term Brugmansia is applied in gardens to the 
shrubby perennial species, that of Eatura 
being limited to the annual section, to which 
the Thorn Apple belongs. Though quite a 
host of names has at different times been 
applied to the Brugmansias, it would appear 
that the true species are limited to three, 
that usually assigned specific rank under the 
name of B. Knignti being really a variety of 
B. suaveolens. The three species in question 
are B. arborea, B. sanguinea, and B. 
suaveolens. 

Brugmansia arborea, a native of Peru, 
is a very old plant in gardens. In a wild 
state in its South American home it forms a 
large shrub or small tree from 15 feet to 
20 feet in height, and under cultivation in 
this country it attains about the same dimen¬ 
sions. In a large conservatory with ample 
space for its development it forms a very 
striking feature, the sturdy? wide-spreaBin^ 
branches being clothed w ^h ly ^Qcfcon. 
while the noble white trum^tur-slTaped^™ers, 
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species is also wanting in the fragrance of the 
white-flowered kinds. Like the preceding, 
B. sanguinea is a native of South America. 
I It does not strike from cuttings so readily as 
B. arborea or B. suaveolens, hence it is some¬ 
times increased by grafting on these others. 

Brugmansia suaveolens.— This, which is 
often confounded with B. arborea, is said to 
be a native of Mexico. The main differences 
between this and B. arborea are alluded to 
above, but, as a rule, B. suaveolens, though 
equally large, is scarcely so tree-like in habit, 
while the pure white flowers are deliciously 
fragrant. The Kew Hand List gives the 
semi-double flowered B. Knighti as a variety 
of B. suaveolens, but it is well worthy of 
specific rank, and, perhaps, the finest of all 
Brugmansias for conservatory decoration. 
By some it is considered to be a form of B. 
arborea. 

Culture.— With the exception of B. 
sanguinea the different Brugmansias may be 
readily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots taken during the spring 
months. The young plants make rapid pro¬ 
gress if liberally treated, a suitable compost 
being loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
and a little sand. As a rule, they do better 
if planted out in a w-ell drained border in 
the greenhouse or conservatory than in pots 
or lnhs an thp rnnta upp widp-snrpadintr and 


form admirable subjects for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse or conservatory during 
the autumn and winter months. For a large 
structure good-sized bushes may be grown, 
but when only a small greenhouse is available 
neat flowering examples may be cultivated in 
pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. 

For the last few years Mr. H. B. May, of 
Edmonton, has made a specialty of these 
Veronicas, and immense numbers are disposed 
of from now onwards. They are all grow r n in 
the market cultivator’s 48 pot—that is to say, 
one 5 inches in diameter. As the plants are 
sturdy, well-furnished examples, a foot or a 
little more in height, each carrying several 
spikes of blossoms, they form, as may well 
be imagined, a very pleasing feature, and, 
what is more, a succession is kept up for a 
considerable time. 

The list of varieties is a fairly long one, but 
the following selection, though limited in 
numbers, is good and comprehensive : At¬ 
traction, deep blue, very fine spikes; Con- 
quete, a kind of lavender tint; Diamant, very 
rich crimson, and a sturdy grower, with par¬ 
ticularly deep shining green leaves ; Eveline, 
a pleasing shade of pink ; La Seduisante, 
rich purplish viohff, a handsome flower, while 
the youne leaves are Ringed with olive purple ; 
Heine des B" 1 ailojre 3+ pilrle F hj ti*, rather earlier 
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epikes of blue flowers. Most of these and, in 
fact, the greater number of new varieties that 
have been distributed within the last twenty 
years, are of French origin, the name of M. 
Hoste, at one time well known as a raiser of 
Chrysanthemums, being closely identified with 
many of them. 

To grow these Veronicas in comparatively 
small pots for greenhouse decoration the cut¬ 
tings should be taken in early spring. They 
are not at all difficult to root if dibbled into 
well-drained pots of sandy soil, and kept in a 
close propagating case. Very little heat is 
necessary; in fact, the cuttings are much 
better struck in a greenhouse temperature 
than in a warmer structure, as the additional 
heat tends to weaken the young plants. A 
shallow box covered with a pane of glass, and 
*tood in a shaded part of the greenhouse, is 
very suitable for striking such things as these. 
When rooted the glass should be removed, 
and then in a few days they may be potted 
singly into 3-inch pots, using a compost made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little sand. Should the loam be in any way of 
a light nature a larger proportionate amount 
of it must bo used. After the young plants 
are potted they may be placed in a good light 
position in the greenhouse, or stood in a cold 
frame, care being taken to shade them for a 
few days if necessary in the event of the sun 
being powerful. As soon as the roots have 
talcen hold of the new soil the tops of the 
young plants should be pinched out in erder 
to induce a bushy habit of growth, and lay 
the foundation of the future plant. After this 
plenty of light and air is necessary, as upon 
this depends the character of the specimen. 
After the pinching- that is to say, as soon as 
the young shoots induced by this operation 
are about an inch long the plants may be 
shifted into their flowering pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter. For this a greater 
amount of loam than that employed in the 
first potting should be used. From the end of 
May the plants may stand out-of-doors, keep¬ 
ing them, o? course, well supplied with water, 
and as the pots get full of roots liquid-manure 
occasionally will be beneficial. So treated 
neat little flowering bushes, as above de¬ 
scribed, will be the result. 

In the short list of selected varieties given 
above I should, perhaps, have included 
Veronica Andersoni variegata, a very pretty 
form, whose leaves are freely variegated with 
clear white. It is well known as a summer 
bedding plant, being grown for the sake of its 
clearly marked foliage, but it is also worth 
growing in the manner above detailed for its 
flowering qualities. It may be grown into as 
neat a specimen as the others, and the spikes 
of pale blue blossoms form a pleasing contrast 
to the variegated leaves. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hard water for plants.— Could you or any of 
the subscribers of your valuable journal give me any 
help in the following:—My garden, being close on 
the lime-stone, the water is, of course, impregnated 
with same. The water is drawn sometimes for days 
before it is used, and exposed to the sun, as I have 
no shady place. The water, when I cannot get rain¬ 
water, causes a nasty green slime to come on the 
soil in the pots, and the smell is far from pleasant 
in the rooms. Could I use anything in the water to 
stop this? I keep the surface of the soil pricked up 
where I can, but cannot in all pots owing to the 
plants—Campanulas, for instance. Do you think 
Ccndy’s fluid would stop green from growing, and 
would it be detrimental to plant culture? Any 
assistance or advice would greatly oblige.—A. B. 

Violets in frames.—I enclose some leaves of 
Violets, which you will see are covered with white 
blotches. Will you kindly tell me the cause of this 
and the remedy? The Violets are in open frames, 
which are covered with wire-netting, and face due 
south. They also appear infested witli wood lice and 
slugs. Can 1 water them with anything which will 
destroy these pests, or how can 1 get rid of them?— 
Ravhnaseer. 

[The leaves you 6end are badly attacked by 
the Violet-fungus (Puecinia Viol®), a disease 
which vegetates within the cuticle of the leaf, 
hence no external application is effective in 
checking it. You may modify any future at¬ 
tack if before the spores of the fungus ripen 
the affected leaves are burned. This, to be 
effective, should be dofie^bn the disease being 
first observed. If fftl Jjpfer pltffljJIfe like 
those you send, then tnebest wa^jkill be to 
burn them and start ^yith a clean stock. You 


may in a measure check the disease by syring¬ 
ing with sulphur, mixed with soft-soap, but 
we are very doubtful. To destroy the slugs 
sprinkle some newly-slaked lime "among the 
plants, and for the woodlice lay down pieces 
of board, bricks, tiles, or elates, under which 
they will crawl, and can then be destroyed.] 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

The success of some window gardeners may 
be claimed as almost phenomenal, yet such 
are not one whit more painstaking or* devoted 
to their plants than others who are less for¬ 
tunate. Rivalry, it is true, quickens the in¬ 
terest in flower gardening. It is remarkable 
how in some country villages one sees such 
excellent efforts made, and yet in others, it 
may be almost adjoining, nothing is done. In 
the village of Staple Ashton, Wilts, there is 
fostered a great love of flowers, both in the 
gardens attached to cottages and in the 
windows. One particularly successful in¬ 
stance is that at the police-station, where 
Sergeant Osman and his wife both display 
great zeal for flow T ers. Mrs. Osman's windows 
aro pictures of floral beauty, varying as the 
seasons pass. Some of the finest pots of 
Lachenalia Nelsoni I have seen graced her 
windows in spring. Cyclamens, too, were ex¬ 
cellent, their giant flowers, purity of colour, 
and extreme vigour being wonderful. At the 
present, time the pretty drooping Campanula 
isophyUa in blue and white is remarkably fine. 
Tuberous Begonias fill the lower sills, and 
are equally free in leaf and flower. The ele¬ 
vated flower garden skirting the highway is 
now resplendent with Dahlias, Antirrhinums, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, and otlicr flowers. New Dahlias are 
purchased each year, and the wealth of flower 
is astonishing. This success acts as a stimu¬ 
lant to others, and such rivalry cannot but be 
healthful, inspiring, as it does, a desire for the 
best of nature’s bounties. Sergeant Osman 
has had many compliments from passers-by 
on the wealth of bright colours and continu¬ 
ous displays which each season brings in his 
garden. The soil is by no means ideal, for it 
is thin, and overlies limestone, and, more¬ 
over, owing to the position, the water drains 
off very quickly. W. S. 


MAIDENHAIR FERNS IN ROOMS. 

Few plants are in such high favour with win¬ 
dow gardeners as the Maiden-hair Fern, but 
many appear to find some difficulty in keep¬ 
ing their plants in good health. I have a 
lady friend who succeeds remarkably well 
with the Maiden hair Fern. She began with 
one small plant several years since, and has 
now a number of fine little specimens, the 
result of increase by division. They are 
grown in a window facing north, which is 
kept cool all through the spring and summer 
months. There they get abundant light, very 
little sun, and a fair share of fresh air. 
Under these conditions they grow freely, 
and the fronds come of a rich green. A 
couple of plants are always doing duty in the 
living-room, but they are changed for others 
every two or three weeks, so that they do not 
remain long enough in the vitiated atmos¬ 
phere to seriously impair their vitality. In 
this way all the plants are kept in excellent 
health. Watering is, of course, strictly 
attended to, and without this no one can ex¬ 
pect to succeed with Ferns of any kind which 
so soon feel the effects of neglect. 

Careful and attentive watering is the key¬ 
stone to the successful culture of room plants 
of all kinds; but in the ease of the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern I am convinced that a large pro 
portion of failures is due to the overdry 
atmosphere of a constantly heated apart 
ment when growth is being made. The young 
growths push up in spring, and they cannot 
develop properly through want of atmospheric 
moisture. In a cool room the growth will 
not be made so early, but the fronds will be 
stronger, and they will be developing at a 
season more favourable to vigorous growth. 
I would advise those who have hitherto failed 
with this Fern to trv the method above de¬ 


scribed. Keep the plants, if* possible, in a 
north window—an east one is the next best ; 
let them make their growth therein. Treated 
in this way the fronds will be much hardier 
and better able to resist the dry atmosphere 
of a heated room during the winter months. 
Once or twice a week they should be cleansed 
of impurities by sprinkling the fronds with 
clean water, anil this attention is of particu¬ 
lar importance in the winter season, when a 
fire is continuously being made in the apart¬ 
ment-. Repotting, when necessary, should be 
done when the new fronds that push up in 
spring are about an inch long. The most 
suitable compost is loam and peat in equal 
parts, with a liberal addition of silver sand. 
Be very careful in watering for a time, allow¬ 
ing the surface to become dry, and then g v- 
ing just enough water to wet the soil through 
without making it close. B. 


FERNS* 

HARDY FERNS IN WINTER. 

Ouk British Ferns when growing in their 
natural habitats find ample protection during 
the winter from the leaves and Grasses which 
gather round them, and their own ripened 
fronds also afford further protection; he 
sides which, they are mostly found in very 
sheltered places. This is not always taken 
into account by those who cultivate the 
British Ferns, and when we get a severe 
winter a great number aro entirely destroyed 
an<J others so much crippled, that it takes a 
whole season for them to recover, and even 
then they do not make such nice plants as 
those which have had sufficient protection to 
keep the crowns in good condition. One great 
cause of hardy Ferns euffering more when 
under cultivation than when growing natu¬ 
rally is that they make their growth, or 
rather continue to grow, later in the autumn, 
and are not so well ripened. They also are 
much more liable to suffer when grown in 
pots, more especially if the pots are net 
plunged into the ground. I do not recom¬ 
mend giving any artificial heat to keep off 
frost, but all grown in pots should be plunged. 
A pit wdth a northern aspect is the best posi¬ 
tion, but, failing this, anywhere in the opeu 
ground will answer nearly as well. All the 
deciduous kinds may be covered up on the ap¬ 
pearance of the first frost. A good covering 
consists of a few Pea-sticks or other brush¬ 
wood being laid over first, and then a good 
covering of Bracken for preference, and if 
this is not at hand, straw may be used. The 
Bcolopendriums, Polystichums, and other 
evergreen sorts should be uncovered during 
mild weather. I may here mention that 
Scolopendriums, though among the hardiest. 
Suffer much from frost if they have been 
making fronds late in the autumn. Young 
lants also require protection. If they can be 
ept in a pit with lights over them, they must 
be exposed as soon as the temperature rises 
above freezing point. Those which have 
ripened off early in the autumn will make a 
fresh start if given the slightest encourage¬ 
ment, and will then suffer as socn as we get a 
return of frost. Even when growing wild I 
have seen many instances where they have 
started early in the spring, and then h n e been 
cut down by a late frost. This has been par¬ 
ticularly the case with the Athyriums. Al¬ 
though every care should be taken to prevent 
hardy Ferns starting prematurely, after they 
start naturally in the spring a little warmth 
will be beneficial rather than otherwise. We 
now have eome very beautiful varieties of the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina) which 
make splendid subjects for pot culture, and 
w'hen started early in the spring in a cool 
house where the temperature can be kept just 
above freezing point, they are among the most 
beautiful subjects that can be found. It will 
not do any harm to start hardy Ferns early in 
the spring provided they can be protected in 
case of frost. Those ripened off early in the 
autumn will start away freely without much 
encouragement. 

If a little more‘attention were paid to the 
natural requirements »of cur British Ferns, I 
think they would become greater favourites 
than thfiv nra nt, nres»>nfc. A. 
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OUTDOOtl PLANTS. the weeds of the district, get hold of the pile, the fulness of Nature’s enchantments. Not 

The best man to make a rock garden was the only does the picture gain in effect bv the 
late James Backhouse, whose work in his own contrast of the smooth green sward, but there 
ROCK GARDENS, GOOD AND BAD. garden was artistic and true. At Kew the is a throwing into right relation of colour 
Man’s efforts after a true philosophy are present rock garden is a great improvement and perspective, as well as a sense of repose 
almost parodied by his attempts at alpine on the old one. which was shaded by roller that can be gained in no other way. 
gardening. Nothing can be more praise- i blinds, but it is anything but a good one. In beginning a modest rock garden the best 
worthy than attempting to reproduce in there being too many stones and twists, and way is to get rid of the surface water by 
gardens some of the beauty of the moun- the shrubs and trees are brought above the raising the ground—not always necessary, 
tain flora and its surroundings, but the re- plants, which should never be. but generally better—so that no excess of 

suit is usually deplorable. This, one need not I We arc able to give a pretty scene from moisture can lie about the plants. This may 
insist upon.‘as such results are seen every the charming alpine garden at Friar Park, be done just as well by using a spare bank 


where, from the County Council gardens on 
the Embankment to the spoiled bricks which 
are used in some suburban parks and gar¬ 
dens. The great mistake is the idea that the 
rock garden ought to be a built-up thing ex¬ 
posed to conditions which never occur in the 
Alps. Fancy plants that are buried for nine 
months of the year in a deep bed of snow, 
which goes on melting ground them even 
after they are exposed, being eocfed> up 
on little dry, dusty Vall aL JiadaScfl kvhite 
stone which increases radiation ! Crlie true 


Part of alpine rock-garden, Friar Park (June, 190(5). 


studded over with alpine plants in groups. 
This garden comes almost as near perfection 
as can well be looked for in our garden imita¬ 
tions of Nature. In the course of a few 
years it may be that the stronger plants will 
so have spread and covered up the stones as 
to produce an even happier effect than at 
present. The piled rocks so often seen will 
give place here and there to stretches of free 
and easily-grown rock plants, like the tiny 
lawns that are seen so frequently in the Alps 
—lawns where you cast yourself down in the 


of rough earth as by building up rocks. This 
bank might be gently sloped and in harmony 
with the lie of the ground around. Having 
secured this, the best way is to begin with a 
fringe of the bank, which might be planted 
with a dwarf Heath or other small rock 
shrub, and then begin the work with one 
single stone. Whatever the size of the stone, 
its base ought,to be buried in the earth, with 
the best and nibst'pilitltiresque parts project¬ 
ing, an£ then r plant round it with a goodly 
number of anyrocK «plant at hand. The 
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of the soil about it. our plants are sure to be 
well nourished. In the ordinary built-up rock 
garden there is very often no nourishment, 
and the thing is generally so stupidly made 
that the hot air blows through it and starves 
the plants. Each plant, in addition to the 
rock on which we are working, should have 
the soil that suits it. Some things, like the 
Stonecrops and Sedums, are satisfied with any 
soil, whilst others, like the Gentians, may 
want care ; but, in any case, keep to the 



Half-buried stone in rock-garden. 


principle of flat patches and groups rather 
than the usual stuck up rock work. An im¬ 
mense number of the finest rock plants can 
be growu with perfect success in this way, 
and never starved, the large groups covering 
the ground and keeping it cool. Besides, the 
ground, being; deep itself, is cool. One of 
the faults of the common rock garden, especi¬ 
ally if made of artificial rock, is that the 
pockets are insufficient to grow the plants. 

Having got our plants well grouped and 
massed about one stone, we may proceed 
with the others, using the best we have in the 
more conspicuous places. In this way we 
might get, instead of a mass of rocks, a 
healthy garden of rock plants with one fiftfl 
of the labour, trouble, and cost of the usual 
system of piling up unnatural horrors in 
stone or brick rubbish, as in the County 
Council gardens. One addition to this smple 
kind of rock garden should always be made, 
and that is a bank, or banks, of grit, sharp 
sand, or any light, poor, and absolutely nn 
manured material. Gardeners arc all so de¬ 
voted to manure that they very often overdo 
it. and the consequence to alpine plants is 
that they overgrow and certainly perish in 
winter, where, starved on a bank such as we 
speak of. they will be perfectly healthy at all 
times. This grit might be as deep'as the 
other part of the soil that is to say, although 
the plants would be kept quite dry and poor, 
they would in dry weather be able to go as 
deep as they cared to. Some alpine plants will, 
bury their roots twenty times deeper than 
their height. On the ordinary rockwork, it 
would be difficult, to place or settle this sort 
of grit, whereas in our gentle rock garden 
we can do as we like with it. It may be of 
granite or limestone, as our plants require, 
and it might face different exposures, if wc 
have very high alpine plants to deal with, 
such as the alpine Toad Flax and Androsace ; 
but a great many alpine plants will be con¬ 
tent with ordinary soils, such as the immense 
family of Rockfoils, Stonecrops, and House- 
leeks, while many rock shrubs are quite as 
easy of culture. 


VERBENAS. 

W ill you have the kindness to tell me in next number 
when Verbena cuttings ought to be taken, and if they can 
be kept in a cold-frame, like Calceolarias, or mutt I* in the 
greenhouse through the winter?—M. S. 

[I remember the time when these were indis¬ 
pensable. and when it was almost impossible 
to find a well-ordered garden which did not 
contain a bed or two of such kinds as Purple 
King, Brilliant de Vaise, and Mrs. Holford. 
In those days the demand was so great that 
trade growers were obliged to resort to arti¬ 
ficial means of propagation. Every new 
variety was subjected to this process, and 
there can be no doubt that the seeds of 
disease and failure were sow-n in the propa¬ 
gating house. Those who have had to do 
with Verbenas know that in hardiness they 
are akin to Calceolarias, and that they may 
with safety be put into the open a fortnight 
or more earlier than tender bedding plants 
generally; in fact, early planting is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, if one desires to get the 
plants into full bloom in early summer. In 
my young days it was-^stomarv toistrike 
about a iscp.re of cmtttigs jtf\r fptot, 

and these being suD‘jecred-l(Vffliid uSW?*rly 
in the year, commenced to yield ten&ef shoots 


in the beginning of March, which made roots 
in about a fortnight in brisk bottom heat 
with a temperature of about 60 degs. As 
soon ns these were well rooted they were re¬ 
moved from the bottom-heat, but were kept 
in the propagating house. As is well known, 
in the case of the Verbena one only needs a 
couple of leaves and a piece of stem, so that 
by this express method of propagation a 
dozen plants will, by the end of April, yield 
some hundreds, which, properly hardened 
off, will be suitable for the open air. Al¬ 
though plants raised in this wav may look 
nice and free, they cannot possess the hard 
constitution and latent vigour that plants 
struck in early autumn and wintered in a 
cool house must be endowed with. In the 
ease of hardy things generally, artificial 
warmth exercises an enervating influence, 
and the Verbena, being of a semi hardy 
nature, is naturally influenced in the same 
way. Continued over a period of twenty 
years or more it is easy to understand that 
this method of increase must lower the 
natural vitality of the stock, and thus render 
the plants less able to withstand the attacks 
of any disease to which they may be liable. 
In seasons like the present there is frequently 
a difficulty in obtaining the right kind of 
cuttings, unless some artificial provision is 
made. The Verbena, being naturally of a 
wiry, very free blooming habit, is. in periods 
of great heat, liable to come to a standstill 
just at the time when one would like to have 
some good succulent cuttings. Cuttings made 
from shoots that have come into a semi 
woody condition make roots reluctantly, and 
never seem to go away freely. It is a good 
plan to have a few' plants in good rich soil 
for the express purpose of giving good cut¬ 
tings. If they are not allowed to bloom they 
will concentrate thpir energies on the pro¬ 
duction of free, succulent shoots that can be 
struck early in August, and that will become 
hard and sturdy bv the end of the autumn. 
The most experienced in gardening matters 
will easily perceive that there must be a vast 
difference between such plants and those that 
have been subjected to artificial warmth some 
three months before going into their summer 
quarters. 

As before mentioned, early planting is an 
important factor in the successful growth of 
these line slHnmer-bloOnrng plants. A good 
growpr who has joined the majority made a 
practice of getting them into their summer 
quarters early in April. His plants being 
raised on the cool principle were, of course, 
very hard, and able to resist some degrees of 
frost, but in order to make them quite safe 
against a check, he always covered them at 
night with flower pots. Although in this way 
no top growth for a month or more is made, 
the roots are taking hold of the*ground, so 
that by the time tender plants generally are 
put into the open, they are fairly well estab¬ 
lished. Verbenas like soil of a rather hold¬ 
ing nature. In very light, porous soils they 
should be mulched with rotten dung or 
Cocoa-fibre, which will help to retain mois¬ 
ture in periods of heat and drought, and will 
better allow of the entry of water when it is 
needed. When the plants come into full 
bloom a soaking of manure-water will keep 
them going. Treated in this way, Verbenas 
will yield a rich reward for labour expended.— 
Byfleet.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Improving tennis lawn - I see you have to-day 
answered my inquiry re tennis-lawn, for which many 
thanks. I gather from what you say that sulphate of 
ammonia is only to improve the lawn temporarily; 
but, as 1 do not want to spend more than I can help, 
I only want to do one thing which will make it 
permanently good. Will you be good enough to tell 
me how much basic-slag it will take to do just the 
tennis-court itself, also where I can get it, and how 
much it will cost to buy enough for the court? Will 
my soil here—a light, sandy soil do to mix with it?— 
Tennis Lawn. 

[We do not think any better advice than 
that already given you can be tendered, except 
that, now that the season is so far advanced, 
and growth will shortly come to a standstill, 
it will be well to defer using the sulphate of 
ammonia until the spring. It is rather 
strange, and a commentary upon our absurd 
system of weights and measures, that you 
should have to confess that vou cannot cal¬ 


culate how many square rods there are in the 
plot of which you know the dimensions. You 
may take it roundly at 8 square rods, and, 
therefore, you may use 24 lb. of basic slag— 
it will do no harm if yon exceed this amount, 
and give, say, 36 lb. This may be applied in 
the autumn ; if you leave it to the spring put 
it. on early, or you will not get the best re¬ 
sults. It should be added, however, as you 
give further particulars, that basic slag is un¬ 
certain in its effects, and on dry light soils 
may do no good. In such cases probably 
superphosphate at the same rate would be 
better. It is possible that a small dosing of 
kainit also would be useful, and. perhaps, on 
the whole, as you want gnly small quantities, 
and it is not always easy to buy small quan¬ 
tities of these manures, you would do just as 
well if you bought one of the special grass 
manures (mixtures) sold by different firms. 
These are generally dear, but the difference in 
cost when one has to deal with only a small 
lawn is not worth consideration. If the lawn 
from playing on it is very much worn, proceed 
this month to rake it over very freely, so as to 
make a bed for renovating seeds ; sow these, 
and sprinkle over them a little soil, roll well, 
and then the dressings referred to in the 
spring will help to make a really good surface 
for next year’s play.] 

Improving garden soil - Would you kindly ad¬ 
vise. throuph your columns, the best course to 
adopt for improving soil of garden? Originallv it 
was stiff clay, part of which was taken out in 1888, 
then ashes worked in for breaking up. Since then, 
stable manure has been added at intervals. The soii 
for most part now is of a very powdery description, 
though varying considerably, owing, probably, in 
part, to the garden being on a slope, whilst Moss at 
times is very prevalent. The garden in question is 
situated 5 miles from Manchester. Would atmos¬ 
pherical surroundings account in any way for growth 
of Moss or is it owiug to sourness of soil? Any sug¬ 
gestions for a betterment of garden would be greatly 
esteemed and appreciated — B. Hutchinson. 

[It is surprising to read of a coat of Moss 
forming on garden soil if that be cultivated. 
By the free use of the hoe it should always be 
possible to keep the surface so moved as to 
render such a coating impossible. But it is 
obvious that Moss growth indicates sourness, 
and probably had drainage, the subsoil getting 
clogged with water, thus excluding air. No 
dressing or mixture of grit, ashes, or other 
sharp material can get rid of sourness if drain¬ 
age be needed. But if you think it does not 
want drainage, your best*course will be to give 
it a stiff lime dressing. Put down a bushel of 
fresh lime to every rod and a half of ground 
in a heap, and just cover with soil. It will 
soon slack, then spread it evenly, and dig it 
in. Do that in October. In February give a 
dressing of good half-decayed animal manure. 
Street-sweepings are far better than coal- 
ashes.] 

Renovating lawn. I have a lawn, sown two 
years ago. The ground has been well rolled, etc., 
and is fairly solid, but the recent drv weather has 
played havoc with the lawn Grass, patches of which 
have died. Though sown with the best seed, a fair 
amount of long Grass has come up, and in one part a 
crop of Plantain. Owing to the dry weather, large 
cracks showed themselves in the ground. What 
treatment should I adopt? It was doing very well 
till about May. and the recent rains have quite failed 
to revive the lawn Grass.—E. T. C. 

[The great drought of the year has been 
harmful to the finer shallow-rooting Grasses of 
your lawn, and ppssibly has killed them en- 



Small bed of alpine flowers. 


tirely. Deep-rooting Grasses, coarse in char¬ 
acter or Plantains, are not so affected. But 
you had better dig out all these coarse things 
at once, as they only disfigure the lawn, bare 
as it is. Your soil is evidently very stiff, and 
needs to have incorporated with it a heavy 
dressing of gritty street sweepings. Fine 
Grass roots suffer badly in hard baked 6oil. 
Wait till rain coMes, then have the whole sur¬ 
face fpr^H <j>£er 6l Jitjehfes: 3deep7 and well 
broken. Add I6u2"inches"br 3 inches thick- 
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ne<?9 of gritty matter, well tread, and level it. 
then at once row again with fine lawn Grass 
6eed, and roll in. Should the sowing fail you 
can stir the surface in April, and sow again. 
As the Grass seeds grow keep down coarse 
Grass or weeds at all costs.] 

Ore wing Wallflowers for maiket Will you 
kindly inform me whether Wallflowers are profitable 
to grow for market ? If seedlings are put in now, 
will they be ready for cutting ne.\t spring? Which 
are the betl selling rolours? How many blooms gener¬ 
ally go to the bunch? Price usually paid ppr dozen 
bunches? I have a piece of garden ground on the 
south slope of a hill, soil shallow. I thought Wnll- 
floweis might pay better than vegetables.— 
G. R. Boyd. 

[Whether cut. blooms of Wallflowers are 
profitable for market, .sale depends on many 
things, a good market close at. hand, good 
colour in the flowers, curliness, and, not least, 
a plentiful supply. About London, growing 
Wallflowers of the deep blood red form used 
to be a profitable business, but since Daffodils 
have come in so plentifully, early and cheap, 
there is not the demand for Wallflowers there 
used to be. The ordinary market rule was to 
sow Reed in the open ground at the end of 
March, or early in April, get plants out into 
rows 2 feet apart, so soon as 4 inches in 
height, let them grow very strong and bushy, 
so that by October they were i. r » inches to 
16 inches across, and thus induce them to carry 
flowers all the winter, if the weather was mild. 
We have 6een severe frosts kill such breadths 
wholesale. By breadths we mean those of 
several acres in extent. If the plants do not 
bloom at all till April, not only is colour 
then often pale, but the market is glutted with 
bunches. A bunch as sent to market usually 
includes as many stems as can well be held in 
the hand. As to prices, those vary so much 
that we cannot quote any reliable figure. Un¬ 
less you can grow in a large way, and have a 
fine early blooming dark-coloured strain, your 
chances of profit are poor. Young plants put 
out now would bloom poorly next spring, and 
might have to stop on the ground till the fol 
lowing year. If you contemplate sowing and 
planting next spring you had better secure a 
fine strain of the market blood-red from some 
London seed house.] 

Nicotiana Sandrrae hybrids. The above 
(puffed in many catalogues under various de¬ 
scriptions of a very flattering character) may 
be very good when you can get them good, but 
this has not fallen to mv lot. and it. seems to 
me a great pity to include it in lists unless the 
vendors know it is fairly well fixed. I had a 
couple of packets from two well-known firms, 
whose seeds, as a rule, turn out remarkably 
well, but in this case the result is very un¬ 
satisfactory. They were sown in warmth, har 
dened off after growing them along in sixties, 
and planted out in good soil. The majority of 
the plants already in flower closely resemble 
N. affinis without the scent, and all other than 
the whites can hardly be called distinct 
colours. There is hardly one even as distinct 
in the shade as the bract of Bouganvillea 
glabra. Most of them present a much more 
washed-out appearance, and many never ex¬ 
pand at all.— E. Burrell. 

Transplanting. It is a very difficult 
matter to know what course to adop* in re¬ 
gard to transplanting in a season like the 
present, when for weeks together there has 
been, in some quarters, an entire absence of 
rain, accompanied by abnormal heat. At the 
same time, many seedlings in beds in the gar¬ 
den soon show signs of failure if they are not 
given attention at the right period, and, if 
left too long in the beds, they either die or 
become so long and lanky as to be almost 
worthless. Under such circumstances, in 
the absence of rain, it is better to prepare 
the ground by digging it over, thoroughly 
watering it, and puddling in the plants, giv¬ 
ing them, if at all possible, a chance to get 
bold of the soil by affording some sort of 
shade for a few days.— Townsman. 

Diplacus ftlutinosus in the open air.-This 
is not met with planted out so often as one would 
expect, but if those who have experience of it as 
an indoor plant would strike a number of ripened 
shoots now—and they root easily enough round the 
sides of a pot of sandy loam—grow them on ui the 
house until another year, aiKFbed them out in [Mav, 
they would be pleased witlmtha |eli t. klbbl/of 
these w<th deep-blue Heliotropes 1 
the salmon-orange blossoms of the Diplakutf form- 


LATE FLOWERING TULIPS. 
Tulips belong to two great classes early 
Tulips, which, being generally bright and dis¬ 
tinct in colour, are valuable for forming 
groups and for forcing, and lale Tulips, 
which, being taller and later in blooming, are 
best suited for outdoor culture, when their 
fine forms and bright colours arc most effec 
tive. 

Late Tulips may belong to one or other of 
three groups : (1) Late diversified Tulips; (2) 


and almost globe shaped ; Sunset, bright 
orange border on yellow ground ; Cardinal 
Billiet, bright yellow, lending to orange 
colour ; and Flamande, violet. 

Breeder Tulip?} arc mostly self coloured, blit 
very bright and striking, very long in the 
stem, and extremely rigid, which, joined to 
the merit they possess of keeping long as cut 
flowers, makes them most precious for bou¬ 
quets and frr the house. These Tulips, 
blooming when Hyacinths and single and 





Flowers of Tulip (May-flowering, yellow) l’arisiana. 


Breeder Tulips; and (3) Parrot Tulips. To double kinds of Tulips are over, have this nd- 
the first group belong the varieties lutea ditional merit, that they flower in the finer 
maxima, yellow; Marfolletti, sulphur-white; i weather, and so can be enjoyed-for a longer 
elegans alba, a magnificent pure white, I time. Their culture is very simple, and may 
streaked and edged with cherry colour ; vi- be summed up in a few words : Every expo- 
tellina, sulphur-white ; Columbus, flame sure which is airy and well lighted is good ; 
yellow and red ; lutea pallida ; carminata the soil should be mellow, well drained, sub- 
rubra, red and green ; fulgens, deep scarlet- stantial, and, preferably, sandy. For a dress- 
crimson ; elegans, scarlet; persica, yellow ing use well-rottifd : jcoW-|nanure ; but if too 
and red ; Gesneriana spatulata, a glowing rich it wjll impair the pqrityjRjricl distinctness 
scarlet, stained blue; Mrs. Moon, extra long of the caLdura. E_JN V ERSITt 
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planted in August, September, or December. 
Planting in December is always risky: the 
bulbs get tired, the flower is more or less 
withered, and the result is never satisfactory. 
The best time to plant is October, or No 
vember at latest. According to the sixe of the 
bulbs, plant from 4 inches to 8 inches apart. 
Cover the bulbs 4 inches deep with soil; if 
the soil is strong and cold, not quite so much. 

When the flowers are over it is the practice 
sometimes to break the stems off just above 
the leaves in order to enlarge the size of the 
bulbs, and hasten their maturity. The bulbs 
should always be taken up when the leaves 
have turned yellow, without waiting for the 
leaf to become altogether dead. If this course 
is adopted it will save the bulbs their en¬ 
velopes. The bulbs should be cleansed and 
stored in a covered, airy, dry place. —Le 
Jardin. 

Flowers from Surrey.- -The enclosed flowers of 
Helenium cupreum and Tropeolum Black Prince ex¬ 
cite my curiosity, the Helenium having been in full 
bloom from June 3rd — not a succession of bloom, 
but the, same flowers. It seems remarkable in its 
lasting powers. Tropaeolura Lobbianum Black Prince 
seems unique on account of its colour.—W m. Bartho¬ 
lomew, Addlestone. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

BUD DEVELOPMENT AND BUD RE 
TAINING. 

The present notes regarding the question of 
bud development and bud retaining follow 
thoso given in Gardening Illustrated in 
the issue of September 1st. As these matters 
are of the utmost importance to growers of 
large blooms for exhibition or otherwise, we 
have taken special pains to give up-to-date 
particulars respecting well-known sorts,- as 
well as some of the better and more promising 
novelties. It is hoped growers may be able to 
make comparison with their own plants of the 
varieties herein mentioned, and in every case 
where it is possible to take advantage of the 
information given. In any case, the notes 
will be cf considerable value for next season’s 
work. A new Japanese variety, named Silver 
Cloud, is one of the most distinct plants in 
this section. It is a plant that if stopped at the 
beginning of March, and first crown-buds re¬ 
tained, will develop its buds at a suitable date 
in August, aud the resulting flowers will be 
large, broad, and deeply built, and the colour 
a silvery white, overlaid or tinted mauve. The 
plant makes a very long growth subsequent to 
the stopping referred to, and the stems are 
almost blue-black. First crown-buds are de¬ 
veloped when the plant reaches a height of 
about 6 feet. Thut flue incurved Japanese 
bloom. Lady Lennard, of a rich golden-amber 
colour, has from well grown plants produced 
its buds at an ideal time in August. A natural 
break and first crown-bud answer well in this 
instance. Miss Elsie Miller is a lovely rich 
pink Japanese bloom, and one of the best of 
Mr. Mileham's raising. Competent judges 
think highly of this variety, and although 
somewhat tall, comes well on second crown- 
buds in early August from a natural byeak. 
The new soft yellow Japanese variety, Miss 
Codrington, gives large reflexed blooms of 
good form. This variety produces its first 
crown-buds from a natural break in excellent 
time. It may also be etopped on the first of 
March, and second crown-buds retained. 
The latter buds invariably give blooms of 
beautiful form and good colour. Mr. Car¬ 
penter’s seedling Japanese variety, named H. 
Shoesmitli, is an exhibition variety of con¬ 
siderable promise. The colour of the flower 
may be described as rosy-crimson, on a yellow 
ground, and the bloom in build is something 
after that seen in the popular Henry Perkins. 
The plant has a nice habit of growth, and 
develops first crown-buds from a natural break 
in capital time in August. Another dwarf 
plant is Lady Harinsworth. The blooms are 
of graceful build, and their colour is rich 
yellow, slightly overlaid with red. A 
natural break and first crown-bud selection 
answer very satisfactorily. Arthur du Cros. 
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first crown bud period to the second crown- 
bud is much longer than is seen in most other 
varieties. A variety that well merited a first- 
class certificate last season, and many good 
growers thought so too. is Magnificent. This 
is a very large aud handsome bloom of a deep 
chestnut-crimson, with golden-bronze re¬ 
verse to broad petals of grand substance. 
From a natural break first crown-buds may 
be retained in excellent time in August. 
Another novelty distributed last spring is 
Mrs. W. Jinks. This is a very large bloom, 
of good form, and of a deep readish-rose 
colour. It is somewhat late, however, but 
plants stopped at the end of March develop 
first crown-buds in August, and these should 
be retained. A flower of somewhat similar 
build is Reginald Vallis. As shown by Mr. 
Vallis last November this variety is a fine 
acquisition. It is rather late, and in conse¬ 
quence the plants should be stopped in mid- 
March and first crown buds retained. The 
colour of the flowers may be described as rich 
purple-amaranth. Another 1905 novelty is 
Miss Dorothy Oliver. This is a r?fined flower, 
white shaded rosy-violet, and is a pretty ex¬ 
hibition bloom of good form. By stopping the 
plant in the middle of March, and retaining 
first crown buds, which develop in August at a 
suitable date, good blooms should be available 
for the November shows. This plant makes 
a very long run of growth from break to bud. 

What several good growers regard as the 
most promising pink Japanese variety of the 
present season is a plant sent out last spring 
under the name of W. Gooding. The bloom 
is very large and of Japanese reflexed form. 
Bright rose-pink aptly describes the colour. 

If first crown-buds from a natural break be 
retained this treatment should ensure the de¬ 
velopment of large and handsome blooms in 
the exhibition period in November. The 
plant is a somewhat spare grower, and the 
blooms develop a very long footstalk. Many 
growers have failed to grow Algernon Davis 
satisfactorily. What is really required is to 
stop the plant quite early in April, and re 
tain first crown-buds. These latter have de¬ 
veloped in capital timo during last month, 
and we are confidently looking forward to see 
large chestnut-bronze blooms during the early 
days of November. The large creamy-white 
blooms of Mrs. Swinburne, and the new yellow 
sport from that variety, sent out under the 
name of Yellow Mrs. Swinburne last year, are 
decided acquisitions. The plants arc doing 
remarkably well this season from a natural 
break and first crown-bud selection in both in¬ 
stances. There is no more popular Japanese 
variety than F. S. Vallis. This fine flower 
may be represented in ideal condition from 
plants struck in January, and these same 
plants left to make a natural break and first 
crown-buds retained. The same variety also 
does well when the cuttings are inserted in 
December, and the resulting plauts stopped in 
mid-March. From this poiut one growth 
should be taken up, aud this left to break in a 
natural manner next time. The first buds 
subsequently developing (and these are the 
equivalent of second crowns) should be re¬ 
tained and the resulting blooms should be 
beautifully refined with broader petals and 
better colour. Henry Perkins, still one of the 
very best large Japanese varieties, is doing ex¬ 
ceptionally well from plants propagated in 
February. These late-struck plants should 
be stopped at the end of April, and the first 
buds (hrst crowns) subsequently developed 
retained. The plum-coloured blooms of E. J. 
Brooks have been highly valued from the very 
first. It is a very large flower, and when the 
buds are retained in August, and this in good 
time, good results usually ensue. To see this 
variety at its best stop the plants quite early 
in March, take up a single growth from this 
period, leaving the growth to break quite 
naturally next time. Secure the buds first 
developing subsequently (second crowns). 
Mrs. Eric Crossley is considered to be a great 
advance upon the once popular J. R. Upton. 
The colour of the variety under notice is a 
soft canary-yellow, and the flowers are very 
large. If the plants be treated in precisely 
the same way as that advocated for E. J. 
Brooks, mentioned above, good blooms are 
almost sure to develop as a consequence. An- 


Chrys. Montigny. This is a large Dale 
straw-yellow coloured flower, and the plant 
does well and develops its buds in good time 
when allowed to make a natural break, and 
first crown-buds retained. This is a curious 
plant, and needs to be carefully handled. 
Although the plant may have been recently 
watered, the ehoots hang their heads as 
though they were in need of a further supply ; 
but this is not the case, therefore rap the pots 
each time to ascertain whether watering is 
necessary or not. Strange to say, immediately 
the buds are retained the shoots and foliage 
assume their normal crisp appearance. 
General Hutton is such a fine standard sort 
that growers may like to know how it fares 
this season. It ‘is doing well from an early 
March stopping, taking up a single stem, and 
three growths from next break, securing what 
is the equivalent of second crown-buds. The 
latter developed about August 20th, and are 
now doing well. E. G. 


" I 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums, which buds to retain 

(Chrysanthemum).— As your plants are doing 
so well, and have developed so many good 
growths, you need to exercise great care in 
the treatment of them at this period. As you 
infer, it is too late to stop them now. You 
say buds are showing on certain varieties. If 
you want a limited number of large blooms, 
retain the buds that are now developing. On 
the other hand, should you desire a freer dis¬ 
play of smaller flowers, pinch out the crown- 
buds, and take on the succeeding growths to 
the terminal buds. It is a simple matter after 
all. Retain buds as early as possible of varie¬ 
ties that you want big blooms of, and those 
that are wanted for decoration take on to the 
terminal buds, thinning out these to some 
extent that graceful sprays of dainty blossoms 
may be developed. 

RQ8ES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose E- V. Hermanos not opening.-I shall 
be much obliged if you will kindly tell me why the 
buds (samples enclosed) of Rose E. V. Hermanos do 
not open? The tree has been planted seven years, 
and is trained up a post. It. has made a lot of 
growth, and the foliage looks very bright and 
healthy. The bark or lower part of tree is a good 
deal cracked (rather the appearance of a Vine), but 
the wood appears healthy. The soil is a fairly stiff 
loam T. V. Y.vifcs. 

[We think the position the Rose occupies is 
one reason it does not unfold its blossoms. It 
is one of those varieties that are too full of 
petals, and only against a south or west wall 
will the blooms come to perfection. Even 
there rain will frequently injure the buds, 
and make them decay rather than open. It 
is a splendid Rose when good. Sometimes 
one may obtain blossoms almost as fine as 
those of Comtesse de Nadaillac. the queen of 
Tea Roses, but it is a Rose I should not speci¬ 
ally commend. The growth is prodigious. 
We have had some nice flowers lately from 
the extreme ends of the pendulous growths of 
a standard tree, but even on this standard 
many of the buds were deformed. If you have 
a lofty wall in a conservatory you desire to 
cover we would recommend transplanting this 
Rose there, lifting it very carefully at the end 
of October. You would have some lovely 
blooms when the tree had recovered from the 
transplanting. A mere satisfactory Rose to 
plant against the post would be Mine. Hector 
Leuilliot.] 

Rose Etolls de Lyon.— This is a good yellow 
Rose, Been far more frequently twenty years 
ago than now. I am aware many consider it 
a capricious kind, and this opinion 1 held for 
several years when growing it in pots and 
otherwise, and I had almost decided to discard 
it. Seldom could I induce the blooms to open 
satisfactorily, although I had seen it splendid 
on several occasions. It occurred to me to 
plant it at the end of a vinery facing west. 
Having this Rose, Jean Ducher, and one cr 
two others of this class in pots, I made a good 
rooting medium in i* border 2 feet wide, 
planting them in this. Although the plants 
were in a somewhat stunted condition they 
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P.irt of flower-spike of Oncidium leucochilum. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at 

Burforl Lodge, Dorking. 


have it at the foot of a low retaining wall, 
where it shows its large masses of bloom to 
good advantage. Each winter L remove the 
worn-out, strong, long shoots, and thus keep 
it. in form. It is growing as a bush. A group 
of plants on the turf, and allowed their head, 
would be when in bloom very fine. — Dorset. 

Bush Roses to grow to a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet (H. R. II .).—Of the sorts you name, only two 
we could advise you to plant—namely, Mme. 
Lambard and Ferdinand Jamin. The other sorts 
would barely grow more than 2 feet for some con¬ 
siderable time. You will find the following all good 
for your purpose: La Tosca, Pharisaer, Caroline 
Testout, Gustave Regis, Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Ollivier, Mme. Abel Chatenay. 


Index to Volume XXVII -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post freey^S7y©d > and Index (3d., 
post free, 3^(1.) for Volume piXV|T\are ruaiy, 
and may be had of all newmwwiiraj/oi ufjt J Vub 
liaher, poet free, 2s. for the two. 


of the cool house, admitting less air, especi¬ 
ally when keen, cold winds prevail. Fibrous 
peat, leaf-soil, and Sphagnum Moss, well 
mixed together, form a suitable compost. 
When potting is done, the best time for which 
is soon after growth commences, the soil 
should be pressed down moderately firm to 
about \ inch below the rim of the pot, the re¬ 
maining space on the surface being firmly 
covered with a layer of Sphagnum Moss, the 
Moss on the surface being sprinkled (not 
watered) enough to keep it in a fresh, grow¬ 
ing condition. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
stenoglottis longifolia. Very little atten¬ 
tion is at the present day paid to terrestrial 
Orchids, the epiphytes being by far the more 
popular class. The demand that now pre¬ 
vails for everything big has doubtless a good 
deal to do with this, for the majority of the 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT NOTES FROM DORSET. 
At the close of August I am pleased 
to say that taking things generally 
the season will not be a bad one. 
In early spring there was a fine 
promise, there being an enormous 
show T of bloom on most fruit-trees. 
Owing, however, to the cold winds 
and low temperature this was much 
reduced. This garden being in a 
low situation I can never trust the 
Pear, Plum, Apricot, and Sweet 
Cherry bloom to fight against bad 
weather without protection. For 
the wall I obtain Fir, Yew r , and 
other evergreen sprays, using them 
to protect the bloom, and, in some 
instances, fish netting three or four 
times thick. Although simple ap¬ 
pliances, these have done good ser¬ 
vice again this year, and had it not 
been for this primitive protection I 
should not have had any Plums or 
Pears. Apricots are protected by 
glass coping and curtains. I seldom 
miss a crop. This year these have 
been fine, continuing till the end of 
August. Few things are more de¬ 
licious than a w r ell-ripened Apricot 
from the tree. I am convinced in 
many instances our Apricot-trees do 
not receive enottgh water in the 
summer months. Plums suffered 
much from fly, needing much wash¬ 
ing and spraying. My supply 
began about mid-July from west 
wall, with Rivers’ Prolific, followed 
closely by the Czar. Although on'v 
a thin crop the fruits are fine anil 
most kinds have a few on them. 
Strawberries were good. The first 
was Royal Sovereign, from plants on 
warm border at foot of wall. I 
note Mr. Mayne complains of its long foliage. 
This is a detriment. Sir J. Paxton is useless, 
being so liable to mildew. President, all 
points considered, is my best, although Lox 
ford Hall gives an enormous crop, and is very 
vigorous. With this, Givon’s Late, and Queen 
of Denmark the supply is continued till 
August. 

Gooseberries, although not quite so heavily 
cropped as in some seasons, compensated for 
this by their extra size. From open bushes 
and late kinds I was able to gather daily till 
August 20th. My best late kind is Warring¬ 
ton. This, although an old sort, is very hard 
to beat, and when grown on north w r alls will 
hang till well into September. Of Rasp 
berries I never had a finer crop, and I hear 
the same report from many other growers. 
The season mayfly lengthened by giving early 
mulchings .entering to swell the late 
berries. My su^plybcytiiiuect filbAugust 21st, 


ORCHIDS* 

ONCIDIUM LEUCOCHILUM. 

This lovely Oncidium is justly regarded as 
one of the most attractive of the genus, the 
long, branching spikes of bloom being parti¬ 
cularly suitable for table and other floral de 
rorations. The flowers, as shown in our illus 
tration, are of natural size, the pure white 
lahellum being very prominent. The sepals 
and petals are greenish-brown, barred and 
marked with light yellowish-green. The 
plant was discovered on the mountains of 
Guatemala in 183. r >, and flowered for the first 
time in this country in the following year. 
This species will grow well with the cool 
Odontoglossums during the summer, but in 
winter it prefers the temperature of the | 
intermediate-house. Where this cannot be I 
afforded it may be placed at the warmest end 


terrestrial kinds do not bear the large, 
brightly-coloured blooms common to the 
others. Still, for all this, many of them are 
extremely pleasing, not the least so being this 
Stenoglottis, which may be readily grown in 
the shaded part of the greenhouse. From a 
foliage point of view alone it is very pretty, 
as it forms a perfect rosette of narrow, deep 
green leaves, whose edges are much undu¬ 
lated. The slender, but erect, flower-spike 
reaches a height of 18 inches, or thereabouts, 
and bears on the upper half a large quantity 
of pleasing rosy purple blossoms, dotted more 
or less with a deeper tint. Though the blos¬ 
soms are small, they are so numerous as to 
form a very attractive feature, and, what is 
more, one totally distinct from that of the 
other occupants of the greenhouse. There is 
a variety in which the flow r ers are nearly 
white, hut it is less showy than the typical 
form. This Stenoglottis is a native 
of Natal, and succeeds best in a mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little sand. Good drainage should 
be ensured, as the plant needs a 
copious supply of water during the 
growing season, and at all times the 
soil must be kept fairly moist.—X. 


a large portion of the end, and now are 9 feet 
to 10 feet high, making vigorous growth every 
year, and giving two crops of blooms three to 
five in a cluster. I am convinced it is the 
warmth from the glass that makes it so suc¬ 
cessful. It is an easy matter to train it by 
putting a few wires across to tie it to.— 
Dorset. 


Rose Alister Stella Cray. - This is a charm¬ 
ing Rose, blooming over the greater portion 
of the summer. It. is frequently seen in posi¬ 
tions quite unfitted to it. To give it a place 
where it has to he kept in a cramped and 
limited space is to rob it of its free, graceful 
habit. Last summer I saw- it at Messrs. Cool¬ 
ings’ Nursery at Bath, in their Rose walk, 
where they have a large number of all the free 
habited kinds growing in a natural way. Here, 
in August, it was many feet high and through, 
and carrying very large heads of bloom. I 
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the. kind being Superlative. Black Currants 
were a grand crop. I grow an early and late 
kind, and eo extend the season considerably. 
Much may be done in the same way with red 
kinds, and by growing these on north walls 
they may. be had well into October with little 
trouble. 

In most gardens there is a scarcity of 
Pears. I note “ West Wilts ” refers to this. 
Recently, when at Bieton, Mr. Mayne spoke 
hopefully of a fair crop of good fruit, but he 
has a better soil and climate than many. 
Marie Louise, Seekel, GIou Morceau, Fer¬ 
tility, and Duchess d’Augouleine are the best. 
Some trees on exposed walls have not a fruit. 
It was ouriuus how many of the fruit swelled 
to a fair size and then dropped. I was doubt 
ful of their standing the cold, and on cutting 
open some fruit when as large as the top of 
your thumb they were black inside. 

Apples, the most important of all fruit, are 
an average crop, promising to lie of a good 
size and clean. Tins garden does not suffer 
from drought so quickly.as those on hot, dry 
soils, although I hear many complaints on this 
score, it is worthy of note how some kinds 
suffer compared to others. Cox’s in an ex 
posed, draughty place is almost hare of fruit, 
while trees that are otherwise placed, al- 
though near, have a fair crop. The same may 
be said of'several other kinds. The warmth 
we are now having will he helpful in maturing 
the crop and wood. 

*Fonh> Ahhey, ('hard. J. Crook. 


EARLY DESSERT PEARS. 

TgKSE are not so numerous as early 
Apples, nor is it desirable, as few remain 
good many days after once they are 
tajken from the tree. Doubtless the old 
Wf$ll-known Jargonelle still maintains its 
reputation as the best' 1 early home grown 
Ppjar we have. The tree hears sparingly, as 
a £ple, and must be lightly pruned to achieve 
even this end, yet one reads occasionally of 
old trees being laden with fruit, but. such is 
n$t my experience. The flavour is good for 
so early a fruit, ripening as it does down 
west about, the 20th of August. Doyenne 
d’JEte is too small a fruit to claim attention 
here, but evidently it is satisfactory in some 
parts or our nurserymen would not stock it. 
Clapp’s Favourite is still staged at many 
exhibitions of fruit, hut beside colour has 
little to recommend it, except that it is a 
free-bearing variety. Beurre d’Ainanlis is a 
September Pear, large in size, wiy juicy, 
and of passable flavour, when allowed to 
ripen on the tree, but for that month none 
will vie with a good specimen of Williams' 
Bon Chretien, its highly perfumed aroma 
suiting all tastes. Exceptionally fine fruit 
can be had from trees given wall space, and 
often in the west from a standard tree. 

Baton. J. Mayne. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grape wine. I have a Grape-Vine (black), which 
has plenty of Grapes, hut they seldom ripen. Could 
1 use them for w ine or jam making? If so, how v~ 
Moruan. 

Damson-trees in bad condition-- I am send¬ 
ing a specimen of our Damson-trees. They have no 
fruit on them this year, ami have gum oozing from 
nearly every twig. What ought I to do to them? — 
Mary Jamks. 

[Your Damson-trees have been badly at¬ 
tacked by the Plum-aphis, which accounts for 
auch of the leaves as remain on the shoots 
being in such a twisted and dried-up condi¬ 
tion. The fact of the tree losing its leaves in 
such a wholesale manner is also accountable 
for the gumming, because there was no other 
outlet for the sap. They will, however, re¬ 
cover in time if you take the precaution to 
cleanse the trees next winter, and to keep 
them clean afterwards, not waiting until the 
aphides have taken possession of, and com¬ 
mence crippling, the leaves and shoots. Deal 
with them promptly and energetically as soon 
as the insects put in ail appearance. Quassia 
extract is as effective a remedy as you can 
possibly use at that time of year. In late 
Xoveinb# r next spray the trees thoroughly 
with caustic alkali sob+t^tii, and ugatfi towards 
the end of .Jamiaiv Jand tflin si i 
of all L fU**" fVjhV-JiW 

though the trees may be quite el.! 



there is always, the liability of attack being 
set up by the aphis migrating from some 
neighbouring Plum, Damson, or Sloe-tree, 
hence the need to keep a vigilant look-out in 
the early spring months. With regard td the 
alkali solution, you may not, perhaps, possess 
conveniences for preparing it, and if so your 
best plan would be to buy the chemicals 
already blended from a horticultural sun- 
driesman, when all you w ill need to do will he 
to dissolve the chemicals according to direc¬ 
tions sent with them, and apply the solution 
to the trees with a spraying syringe or pump 
fitted with a spraying nozzle. Leather cr 
india rubber gloves and old clothes should be 
worn hv the person who applies the wash, and 
chouse a tulin day, so that it does not blow 
into the face of the person manipulating the 
syringe.] 

Flam and Pear trees not fruiting. -Until the 
building of my house last year, the ground, which 
was part of an orchard, was allowed to go wild for 
Mir.*.* or four years. In my garden I have a Plum 
and a Pear, wlii.h have not borne for the past two 
seasons, 'liiis year the Pear came into a mass of 
bloom very early in the year. About half-a-dozeti 
large fruits hang on the tree now' from this bloom. 
It had quite a fair sprinkling of bloom again in June, 
and from this bloom two or three dozen Pears have 
set. The Plum-tree was well covered with bloom ill 
due season, and a lot of it set, but when it got about 
the size of a smalt Pea it was attacked slightly by a 
smalt white fly. which caused the leaves to curl 
somewhat. Alt the fruit then begun to drop off. 
The trees have been planted about sixteen years. 
What would yon advise me to do? 1 do not want to 
cut them down if you Ihiuk it is possible to bring 
them into bearing again. V. W. 

(Pear and Hum trees have universally 
failed to carry fruit, this year, or, if so, like 
yours, very sparsely. You may have better 
fortune next, year, hut all the culture possible 
cannot, overcome the harm done to the bloom 
by severe spring frosts. That there should 
he bloom on a IVur-tree in June is nothing un¬ 
usual. The drought and heat helped to start 
some flower buds that should have lain dor 
mant till next spring. Small Plums fell freely 
this season after being apparently set. The 
flow, rs were, however, imperfectly fertilised. 
If the trees have made fairly good wood 
grow th \otir best t our-e at once is to thin out 
many of the inner shoots as worthless, and to 
leave the leading shoots, just shortening them 
back one third in the winter. Carrying no 
fruit any manure dressing may do more harm 
than good. If soil he stiff rather give the 
trees soot and old lime refuse.] 

Peach Princess Of Wales. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the brilliant sunshine we have ex 
perieneed for some time past, the fruits of this 
variety of Peach attained to a very large size 
and beautiful colour, while tlie flavour would 
have satisfied the most fastidious. This is a 
grand Peach for mid season or late work 
under glass, a ml given a good position it is 
then very satisfactory outdoors, and will finish 
up a full crop of fruit. Wherever Peat lies 
will succeed outdoors room should lie found 
for at least one tree, and the same remarks 
hold good with regard to its culture indoors. 
The fruits under good cultivation attain an 
enormous size*, hut many err in leaving too 
many on tin* tree, through not having suffi¬ 
cient courage to Hiin down to safe numbers. 
This naturally lends to indifferent results, and 
the fault is more < Tten than liot .attributed to 
want, of quality in the variety. The tree is a 
profuse bloomer and a free setter, but al 
though very necessary to thin freely, a good 
number should be left over and above what 
will eventually he required to allow’ for some 
being cast during the stoning period. Once 
this is ■safely-past the final thinning may take 
place, and one fruit to each square foot of 
trellis will he quite heavy enough a crop for 
the tree to finish in a. satisfactory manner. 
This Peach belongs to the free stone section. 
The flesh, which is white, tinged with red 
round the stone, is tender and very juicy, with 
a brisk, refreshing, and delicious flavour when 
the fruit is fully ripened. In shape the fruits 
are more conical than round, ami have a pro¬ 
minent nipple at the apex, while the skin, 
which is pale yellow, is suffused with rose r.n 
the side exposed to the sun, which imparts a 
very handsome appearance to them. The tree 
is a vigorous and healthy grower. (J. P. K. 

Plum Early Transparent. In this season 

of scarcity it is a pleasure to find that this ex¬ 
cellent early variety has borne a very fair 


crop of fruit, and that of the best quality. - It 
is an excellent early Plum or, to speak more 
correctly, Gage, the tree, as a rule, being very 
prolific, and the fruits of good size. They 
are yellow in colour, the skin marked in piacee 
with streaks of pale rose, and sometimes with 
a few spots of the same colour. The fleeh is 
yellow, firm, juicy, and richly flavoured. 
Given a position on a wall facing south-east, 
this Plum ripens in the second week in 
August, and it should find a place in every 
garden where early Gage Plums are in re¬ 
quest either for dessert or cooking.—A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —As soon as a plant such as 
a Tuberous Begonia, a Pelargonium, or 
Fuchsia, loses tone, place it outside to ripen 
growth, and fill up with something coming on. 
VV’e do not want a crowded house, but we want 
well-grown plants, even if not large speci¬ 
mens. Of course, a fine large specimen gives 
character. A well-grown plant or two troui 
the stove, such as Bougainvillea glabra or a 
good Allamanda, or Clerodendron lifted up 
into prominence, will he attractive for a time, 
and when taken back to the warm house other 
things will he coming into flower. Early* 
fl wering Chrysanthemums are now coming 
into bloom, some are already in flower, and 
may be formed into groups. Of course, the 
flowers of these are for the most part small, 
hut when well grown they are useful- in fact, 
anything fresh will he appreciated. Cassia 
eoiymbosa, a bright yellow-flowered plant, is 
useful now, and will last some time. It is an 
old thing, and not so common as it might be. 
Il may either he planted out or grown in a 
pot. Brow n Ilia specio.sa major is rather 
pretty, and will flower up till the autumn. It 
is easily raised from seed, and can be grown 
in one season to nice little flowering plants in 
ti inch pots. Early flowering Tree Carnations 
are now opening their blossoms, and should 
dlvupy a light position. The Coral-plant. 
(Fry thr in a Crista galli) is now coming into 
flower also, and a large plant will attract at¬ 
tention. When the flowers fade, and the 
growth ripens, the top may be cut off and the 
old stumps will do somewhere in the back¬ 
ground, kept dry till they break into growth 
again in spring. This is an old plant. I have 
seen it plunged out in the shape of large plants 
on the lawn at this season in sheltered spots 
among plants of a succulent nature. Rochea 
falcatu and Kalosanthes coeeinea are interest¬ 
ing, and the Cactus family seem to be moving 
upwards again. Those who want to see these 
plants in perfection should visit Kew Gardens, 
and a good many useful lessons may be learnt 
at Kew by those who arc taking up gardening 
either under glass or outside, 'there is, 
perhaps, rather too much craving for glass, 
though the enthusiast is never altogether 
happy without a greenhouse or two. 

8tOV6. —Among useful winter-flowering 
plants suitable for warm-house culture where 
the house is a small one is Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, in which the flowers are tube- 
shaped, orange and scarlet in colour, and 
freely produced on long, thread-like stems. 
Rondeletia speciosa major is nearly always in 
flower when the plaut has attained size, and 
the flowers are lasting in a cut state, and are 
useful for bouquet work. Rivina humilis is a 
pretty dwarf berry-bearing plant, easily 
raised from seeds. Plumbago rosea is a 
dwarf, free-flowering plant, useful for cut¬ 
ting. Poinsettia pulcherrima, when well 
grown, is a valuable decorative plant. Round 
the flowers, which are not conspicuous, are 
produced heads of scarlet leaves or bracts, 
which last a long time, and constitute its 
chief value as a decorative subject. Hebe- 
diniuin ianthinum, with lavender-coloured 
flows rs, reminds one of an enlarged specimen 
of Ageratiun. Pent as carnea and its varie¬ 
ties are useful small winter-flowering plants, 
as also are Begonias in variety, including 
Gloire de Lorraine. A little fire-heat will be 
necessary new. 

Ferns under gla$8. These will still re¬ 
quire a little shade. Where such permanent 
shadings as whitewash cr whitening, mixed 
with milk, are used, some of it will be wushed 
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off by rain, but enough is usually left on till 
shade is no longer required. Sturdy plants 
in 3£-inch pots will require a shift into 5-inch 
pots, and this work should not be delayed. 
Small seedlings in boxes may be potted off, 
using thumbs for the smallest plants and 60’s 
for the largest. There is a brisk demand now 
for Ferns in the smallest sized pots for table 
decoration, and to fill small vases in the draw¬ 
ing-room. There is much variety in Maiden 
hair Ferns, but euneatum and its variety 
elegans etill hold their own, and these are 
easily raised from spores. Adiantum Farley 
ense is the most beautiful Maiden-hair, but 
this does not produce epores, and must be 
propagated by division, and is never likely to 
be very cheap. Ferns require a good deal of 
water at the root, and a moist atmosphere, 
which may be produced by damping floors. 

Pot-VinS8 for forcing. The canes should 
now be hard and brown. Prune to the re¬ 
quired length for fruiting. On each Vine six 
good bunches of Grapes, weighing u pound or 
more each, will be more satisfactory than a 
larger number of bunches of inferior Grapes. 
Too much feeding will spoil the colour. 
Stand the Vines outside now at the foot of a 
south wall, and tie the canes to the wall. 
Less water will be required, but the roots 
must be reasonably moist. 

Orchard house. —All trees from which the 
fruits have been gathered should be placed 
outside on a coal-ash bed, and any trees which 
require repotting or top-dressing should be 
seen to at once. When the trees have in pre 
vious years been shifted on into large pots 
they will go several years without repotting, 
but the drainage should be examined, and as 
much of the old soil removed from the surface 
of the ball as can be done without doing much 
injury to the roots. A little disturbance of 
the roots, or even a little shortening, will be 
beneficial rather than otherwise, as the 
damage will soon be made good when the 
roots work into the new compost. There 
must be good loam with some body in it for 
Peaches, and a little bone meal, soot, and old 
manure should be added. Not much manure 
should be used, but a little wood ashes and 
old plaster will be useful for stone fruits and 
also for Vines. The mixture may consist of 
two-thirds learn, 2 lb. of bone-meal per bushel 
of loam, and one pound each of wood ashes 
and old plaster, with a dash of soot. Anything 
else required can be given in the water when 
necessary. Make everything firm about the 
roots both in potting and top-dressing, and 
stand the plants outside-on bricks, or some 
thing that will keep out worms. Water must 
be given when required, as a dry condition of 
the roots will cause some of the buds to fall. 
The trees may he kept outside till January. 

Late Melons. -Melons growing on a hot-bed 
wiH not require much water at the roots, as 
the latter will now have worked into the bed 
where there is moisture enough to carry on the 
work, but so long as the hot weather con¬ 
tinues, a light sprinkling when the frames 
are closed early in the afternoon on bright 
days will keep away red-spider, and healthy 
foliage is necessary to the jM-rfect ripening of 
the fruit. Give air early in the morning, and 
mat up the frames at night. 

Crapes in oold houses. —Very good Ham¬ 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling may be grown 
in unheated houses, provided they occupy a 
sunny position and the Vines are well treated. 
The borders should not be deep, nor yet too 
full of manure, so that the growth may be 
firm and hard. Bone-meal and old plaster or 
mortar should he used freely in the border. 
Other manures in small quantities should he 
worked into compost and kept near the sur¬ 
face. 

Room gardening. —If flowers arc wanted in 
the house early Chrysanthemums, Lilies of the 
lancifolium section, Campanulas (white and 
blue), Tree-Carnations, Bouvardias, and 
Achimenes will be useful. Tea Roses may 
be had in bloom now where plants were 
grafted early and grown on. Erica gracilis 
is now coming into bloom. Careful watering 
is necessary, and each pLaaf. must be examined 
without regard to its nfighbotijr e ?ueyihlly as 
regards Heaths. FernV^JliV he 

freely watered when dry. 


Outdoor garden. — Earwigs are giving 
trouble now among Dahlias and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and every means should be employed 
to reduce their numbers. Inverted flower¬ 
pots containing a little Moss or hay on the 
top of the stakes form hiding-places where the 
insects may be captured and destroyed. 
Pieces of hollow Bean stalks, 8 inches or 
10 inches long, placed among die foliage, are 
useful traps. Sheets of paper crumpled up 
and placed among the foliage are also good 
hiding places. W hatever plan is adopted the 
traps should be visited every morning, and 
the insects blown, in the case of Bean stalks, 
into a pan of boiling water. It will require 
perseverance to keep them from injuring the 
growth of the plants and flowers. Dahlias 
and other plants should be firmly tied now to 
secure them from damage by wind. Pink cut¬ 
tings or pipings that were early inserted 
under hand-lights should be planted out as 
soon as rooted, either in nursery bed, a few 
inches apart, or be set out where they ure to 
flower, 9 inches apart. The earlier they are 
planted the better, after they are w ? ell rooted. 
If wireworma give trouble in the Pink bed 
vapourite has in some instances proved a 
remedy, and is not expensive. Common 
Pinks, such as Her Majesty and others, may 
be pulled to pieces early next month, and 
planted firmly for edgings or masses in the 
border. Each piece should have a few' inches 
of the old stem attached, and this should be 
firmly fixed in the ground and watered unless 
ruin comes. The ground is very dry now, 
and everything transplanted must have water. 
Hardy annuals should be sown now. 

Fruit garden. Remove all sub laterals from 
open-air Vines, and tie or nail in all leading 
shoots. Give a good soaking of liquid manure. 
If mildew appears dust with sulphur, or mix 
sulphur with water at the rate of 2 ounces to 
3 gallons of water. Repeat if necessary. 
One wash will hurdly be sufficient. Mildew 
often follows check from drought. If the 
berries are thinned it will add to the size of 
those left, hut outdoor Grapes need not be 
thinned for wine making. Prune out old 
wood from Peaches and Nectarines, and nail 
or tie in all leading shoots of wall trees. Net 
up Morelia Cherries. Hang bottles of sweet 
ened beer to attract wasps among fruit trees. 
The wasps are not so numerous this season, 
but there will be an increase of their numbers 
probably now. There is yet time to plant 
Straw berries. Plant firmly, and apply mulch 
and give water to start them into growth. 
Remove all runners and weeds from Straw¬ 
berries intended tq remain for another season, 
and mulch with manure. Strawberries that 
were forced early and planted out will now be 
bearing a second crop, and some clean litter 
should he laid under the trusses of fruit. 
Water also will be necessary if the weather 
continues dry. Some of the plants may be 
lifted carefully and placed in pots. 1 have 
sometimes moved them into boxes without 
disturbing the roots, and placed on a stage in 
a cool house. This plan is, I think, better 
than potting. A few little sticks can be used 
to keep the fruit from the soil. 

Vegetable garden. -Now that the Onions 
are harvested and hung up in a cool, airy 
shed at least, those which are long enough in 
the stem for hunching, others being placed 
on shelves in the root-store the ground may 
be prepared for Cabbages. Usually the 
ground is liberally manured and trenched fer 
Onions, and a light dressing of soot or some 
artificial manure lightly forked in will fit it for 
Cabbages without digging in the usual sense 
of the term. We usually draw drills with the 
corner of the hoe 18 inches apart for the 
small early Cabbages, vrhieh are the only 
kinds we grow' and plant in the drills. Cab¬ 
bages heart better and quicker in rather firm 
ground, and suffer less in severe weather. Of 
course, Cabbages are hardy, hut when planted 
in freshly-dug ground 1 have seen them killed 
during very severe winters when there has 
been no snow to cover them. The vacant land 
should be fully cropped now if the demand is 
large. There is yet time to sow Spinach, 
Turnips, Lettuces, and a few more rows of 
Leeks may be planted in shallow trenches. 
They will not get so large as if planted early, 
but will come in useful next season. Corn 


Salad, Chervil, and other small things may be 
sown if likely to be wanted. A sowing of 
Turnips and Spinach may follow Potatoes. 
Earth up Celery, Cardoons, and early- 
planted Leeks. Rhubarb is not wanted now 
for tarts, and should not be pulled very close 
for wine-making. E. Hobday. 

THE COMXHG WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

September 10th .—The leaves of Tomatoes 
both under glass and outside are reduced where 
crowded. Tomatoes with us are mostly 
taken as a catch crop, and must be cleared 
early in October, as the houses will be 
wanted for Chrysanthemums and other plants. 
Early Apples and Pears are gathered ami 
stored in cool room as soon as they part easily 
from the stalk, when a little pressure is ap¬ 
plied by lifting the fruits up. Damaged 
fruits are never stored, but are used in some 
way at once. 

September 11th. Every bit of vacant land is 
prepared for the ue*t crop at once, as we do 
not believe in fallows, and neither is it neces¬ 
sary where the manure supply is liberal, and 
deep culture ^practised. At this season and 
onwards there is a demand for salad plants. 
Lettuce and Endives are main features, but 
Chervil, Tarragon, Mustard and Cress, Beet, 
Cucumber, and Celery are also required. 
Filled all vacant spaces thickly with Tom 
Thumb Savoys. 

September /J7/r. Carnation layers will be 
kept moist till rain comes. Edgings of Her 
Majesty Pinks have been lifted, cut to pieces, 
and replanted after improving the site. Have 
been well watered. Ripening Peaches and 
Nectarines are looked over every day, often 
more than once, and all fruits that part from 
the stalk by applying a little pressure at the 
back of the fruits are gathered and either 
packed up and sent away or placed in cool 
fruit-room, if for home use. Here they ripen 
perfectly. 

September Idth. -Chrysanthemums are now 7 
getting liquid manure three times a week, and 
are syringed every afternoon. Buds of the in¬ 
curved varieties are being selected. Earwigs 
are giving trouble, and taking up time. 
Flower beds are picked over often now, and 
some watering has to be done. Cuttings of 
various things are still being taken. We shall 
save some of the best of the old plants of 
Geraniums by-and-bye, and strike cuttings 
in heat in spring. 

September —Shifted on seedling Ferns 
ffom boxes into small pots. Fertile fronds 
of various kinds have been gathered and 
placed between sheets of paper. When ripe, 
spores will be collected and sown. Shifted 
on seedling Carnations from a good strain. 
We shall grow' these in pots in cool houses to 
flower in spring. Tree Carnations of early 
flowering kinds are now coining into bloom, 
and form a nice group in conservatory. 

September loth. Potted up scarlet Salvias 
and Eupatoriums, and placed on (he north 
side of wall to get the rods into action. A 
house has been cleared and got ready for hard- 
wooded plants, hut they will he kept outside 
till the weather changes. Mushroom beds are 
made np as fast as suitable manure accumu¬ 
lates. Old beds in bearing outside are mois¬ 
tened with liquid-manure. One ounce of salt 
in two gallons cf water is a good stimulant for 
Mushrooms. 


BIRDS. 

Dead mannikin (J. J. S.).~ This bird was 
a white and fawn Bengali, which is one of the 
principal varieties belonging to the numerous 
group of the mannikin family, and imported 
from China. The cause of death appears to 
have been consumption of the bowels. These 
birds are most frugal livers, subsisting for the 
most part upon w'hite Millet, upon which they 
also feed their young. In an aviary with 
other birds they are apt to partake too freely 
of seeds which disagree with them, and so 
suffer from internal complaints. The feathers 
may have been picked off the back by the bird 
itself, but thifPSjjS*LII^y, being of a timid dis¬ 
position, andi weak |iin flight, is liable to be 
ill treated by ther stronger inmates of the 
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aviary.. These birds are most.amusing in the 
habit they have of singing in dumb show, 
going through all the motions of singing with¬ 
out a sound being audible. They will breed 
freely in .Confinement, bringing up numerous 
broods during the season ; the eggs are pure 
white, and four or five in number, while the 
nest is constructed of hay, and lined with 
cotton and feathers, and often built in a 
Cocoa-nut husk.—S. S. G. 

Canary not singing (K. n The le ss of 
the power, or faculty, of song is not an un¬ 
common complaint among cage birds, the 
cause generally being a violent cold taken 
during the moulting period, or it may arise 
from a chill after bathing. You might try 
putting about ten drops of glycerine into each 
ounce of the drinking water, also giving your 
bird a small piece of mutton suet to peck at, 
or some fat bacon. But the treatment 
of a case of this kind does not often prove 
satisfactory. It is remarkable that the bird 
should appear to be in perfect health. Are 
you sure it is a cock? Some hen canaries will 
sing in a way, although not so strongly ns the 
male, of course.—S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Oar mining, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C 1 . Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/ting that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kitul should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Making a tennis-lawn ( Joseph Rogers and 
Perplexed, Buxton).— See article ** Forming a Tennis- 
lawn,” in our issue of Oetober 15. 1904, p. 422. which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for lid. If 
you must use the lawn next season, then, of course, 
you must turf it ; but you must see to it that- ail 
the weeds are picked out before laying it down. 

Begonias failing ( Jane (lodley).—\Xe can find 
no insects in the soil you send sample of. The 
failure lies with the soil, which is quite unsuited to 
the growth of Begonias. A mixture of equal parts 
of leaf-mould and loam with some well rotted 
manure makes the best compost for them. The soil 
you send is poor in the extreme, with no body in it. 

Standard Roses for the North of London 
(.Seeker). — Good Roses to train as standards for your 
district will be found in Gloire de Dijon, Ulrich 
Brunner, Caroline Testout. Prince Camille do Rohan, 
Duke of Edinburgh, and Mine. Alfred Carrie re. 
Any Rose-grower would be able to supply these. Far 
l etter leave the preparation of your stations for the 
Sweet Peas until the spring. 

Flowering plants for winter (F. J. M.).— 
Nothing is said as to the temperature of the green¬ 
house or conservatory; but the following, which 
Power during the winter or early spring months, may 
be kept over to bloom year after year: Abutilor.s. 
Azaleas, Bouvardias, Camellias, Coronilla glanca, 
Cytisus in variety. Daphne indica, Kupatoriums of 
sorts, and Hibbertia dent at a. 

Alstrcexnerias (Amateur ).—The Alstrcrmerias or 
Peruvian Lilies delight in a warm, sunny aspect, but 
the borders where they are grown should be well 
drained. Given these conditions they increase 
rapidly and bloom freely. The tubers should be in¬ 
serted quite C inches below the surfacp, and during 
the winter should hnve a mulch of some light 
material. Failure may generally be traced either to 
bad drainage or heavy, retentive soil. In a season 
like the present they may be helped considerably by 
copious supplies of water. 

Violet growing (l’io/ef).—We know of no book 
on the subject. It it too late to think of having 
Violets in bloom at Christmas. You ought to have 
had the plants growing in the open air, lifting them 
in October, aud placing in frames. Good single 
varieties are La France, Princess of Wales, and 
Admiral Avellan. The best double is Marie Louise. 
You will find an article on “Growing Violets” in 
our issue of July 8th, 1903, p. 230, and one on their 
frame culture in the issue of September loth, 1904, 
p 301, both of which can he had from the publisher, 
post free, for 3d. 

Yarrow in lawn nTuierTV The soil is g\ ideally 
very poor, and the best tiling vfflkoah dO|i| tfj>have 
your lawn dug up deepl V.eai llL.jln theSmfluiiLii, in 
corporatiug as the work proceeds pi^fj of good 


rotten manure, and at the same time clearing out the 
weed. After the soil has settled and become firm, 
you can, having well trodden and levelled the surface, 
returf it if you can get good, clean turf in your 
district. Should you fail to get good turf, then you 
may sow it dow n with Grass-seed next April. Do not 
use seed from a hay-loft, as that is full of weed- 
seeds. 

Box edging (Yerno ).—If you have an old Box 
edging to Tift and replant, when you have lifted a 
portion, pull it to pieces, then cut back the roots 
very hard, leaving only the top younger roots. Also 
hard trim the tops, so that when planted these are 
not more than 3 inches out of the ground. The 
plants thus trimmed should be set quite close to¬ 
gether, yet not thickly, as a continuous even edge 
has to be formed, and not an irregular one. Box can 
be easily increased from cuttings put in in the 
autumn into pots ami placed in a cold frame, or they 
may he planted on a sheltered border and covered 
witli hand-lights. 

Tree-Carnations (.Y. Y. 7 .).—If your plants are 
only now in 3-inch pots, you had better at once pot. 
them into 5-inch pots, and flower them in that size 
for this season. If you stop them now you will get 
no flower-spikes before April next. The Malmaisons, 
in any case, will not bloom before that time, and 
these produce but one flower-spike in the first year 
of flowering. To obtain “several flower-spikes,” as 
you desire, the Tree-Carnations should have been 
rooted in January last and grown on without a 
cheek, pinching the leading shoots in February, and 
again in April and June if progress is sufficient. The 
first week of July is late enough to stop the majority 
of kinds, and, though a few may be stopped later, 
it should only be done with an object in view and 
with special knowledge of the variety. Several of the 
American varieties are «low to break after stopping, 
hence a longer season of growth is required by such 
as these. Such plants as produce several spikes of 
bloom should have been in 8-inch pots the first week 
of June. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Weigelas ( l Devonian )-—The only 
pruning necessary when the plants are established is 
an annual thinning out of any old and exhausted 
shoots, thus encouraging the development of the 
young and vigorous branches on which so much 
of the future beauty of the plant depends. This is 
best done after the flowering is over. 

FRUIT. 

The codlin-moth (J. S. Hcdding).- Put strips of 
brown paper at about 1 foot from the base of the 
tree and smear these with cart-grease or any sticky 
substance to prevent the caterpillars getting on to 
the branches. Do not smear the stem of the tree. 
Examine the bands frequently, and smear them a 
second time if you find that they have become dry. 
When the foliage has all fallen you should syringe 
the trees with the caustic alkali solution that has 
been so often recommended in our pages. 

Grafting Plums (Erm).-Tlie proper time to 
graft Plums is in March, and the stock most gener¬ 
ally used is the common Plum. The stocks should be 
cut down to within a few inches of the ground, and 
the scions should be about 4 inches in length, and 
taken from well-ripened wood of last year’s growth. 
With a sharp knife make a clean cut about 1* inches 
long, and then a cut of the same size should be made 
in the stock, and when the scion has been placed in 
its proper posit ion it should be tied with matting, 
and a little grafting-wax or a mixture of cow-dung 
and clay should be placed over the matting to ex¬ 
clude all air. 

Transplanting bushes (J. J.).—If your ground 
is as ground so generally is just now—suffering 
severely from drought- you will find it extremely 
hazardous to transplant either Rose or fruit bushes 
until the soil has been well moistened. Hard, dry 
soil is apt when moved to tear off many of the 
finer roots with it. (’an you give your bushes a 
heavy soaking of water a few days before attempting 
to transplant them? The soil will then fall away from 
the roots easily. When you do transplant, keep the 
roots as much* as you can from the air—to prevent 
drying. In any case, with dry weather, it will be 
wise to soak the roots of each bush in a big tub of 
water for half-an-hour before planting, to well plump 
them up, and October will l>e a safe month. 

Mulberry casting its fruit (M. L. Evans).— 
That your Mulberry-tree is suffering either from 
drought just at the fruiting-time or from want of 
manure seems to be the cause of the fruits falling 
prematurely. Mulberries like a position where the 
soil is just moderately moist and retentive. We ad¬ 
vise you to give the roots a heavy watering now and 
once or twice during the winter, as this will help to 
plump up the fruit buds. Also place round tho tree, 
if vou can, a heavy mulch of long manure in the 
spring to lie during the summer. This mulch should 
extend some 4 feet or 5 feet from the stem. Should 
tiie summer be dry, you should give the roots a 
thorough soaking once or twice whilst the fruits are 
swelling. 

Flum-trees gumming (Penelope ).—Fruit growers 
ascribe gumming in fruit trees, but Plums especially, 
to a lack of lime in the soil, aud to lack of proper 
food, for without doubt the roots have gone down 
into sour soil, which they find fails to furnish proper 
food for the sustenance of the tree. In some cases 
opening a deep trench round a tree at several feet 
from the stem, grubbing under and cutting off the 
base roots, then filling in the trench with fresh soil, 
is effective, or if the trees be not too old, lift and 
replant them, adding some fresh soil in October. To 
supply lime give over tlie roots a dressing of either 
fresh lime or some mortar-refuse and wood-ashes, 
then top dress the whole after forking it over with a 
miilch of long stable manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery falling (.Wm. Maxwell ).-The only pcs 
sine reason, without further particulars as to 
culture, is that the plants arc dry at the roots, as 


Celery requires almost unlimited supplies of moisture. 
It is often thought that in rainy weather the plants 
are getting ample supplies of water, while, if the 
rows are examined and the plants large or with 
dense foliage, it will be found that they are dry 
at the roots. Feeding, too, is all-important, and the 
value of liquid-manure cannot be over-estimated, 
more especially if given after heavy rain or a good 
watering. 

Tomatoes not setting (J L B- Miller). —You do 
not say anything as to culture, and it may be that 
your house is too moist or you may* feed too freely. 
You should leave a little air on during the night, 
as this will dry up the moisture and assist the 
blooms to set. ‘ On the other hand, too rich food 
causes too much leaf-growth, and the flowers drop 
in consequence. You should artificially fertilise the 
flowers, ailing freely in fine weather to dry the 
pollen. _ _— 

SHORT REPLIES. 


,/. //. 11. -Impossible to assign any reason for the failure, 

ns the fruits were one mass of rottenness.- Buxton. — 

You sav nothing as to what class of Rose you wrant, 
whether Climbing, Tea, or H.P. Neither do you give us 
any idea of the soil, which is important. If you will kindly 
do this then we can better help you.— O. A.— Kindly 
send a specimen of the plant you refer to. The plant you 
speak of has foliage like that of a Holly. We think the 
plant you mean is Olearia, and which flowers freely with 

white blooms like a small Daisy.- Paddy .—Your Roses 

are suffering from a very severe attack of green-fly. 
Fumigate well with XL All, or thoroughly syringe the 
plants with a good insecticide. The plants have evidently 

been much neglected.- Alexr. Patou. —Your Plum- 

trees are evidently attacked by the “ silver-leaf ” disease. 
Please send some leaves, and then we can better 
help you.— —Florentines. —Sorry we cannot trace having 
received any specimen for name from you. Please send 

again if you can.- Madoc. —See reply to G. A. Church 

re “ Roses for arches” in our issue of Sep. 1, p. 305.-- 

Amateur.- 1, Far better leave the Liliuin stems to die off 
naturally. 2, Impossible to say, as all depends on the soil 

and the treatment given the plants.-ir. C., South 

Devon .—“ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barron, price 

6s. 6d., post free, 13, Sutton-court-road, Chiswick.- 

Miss R .—Write to A. Dean, Horticultural Instructor to 
the Surrey County Education Committee, whose address 
is 62, Richmond-road, Kingston, and he will give you in 
the form of two or three cottagers’ show schedules the 

information you require.- Pillar.— You should try one 

of the Rambler Roses or one of the many forms of Clematis 

now to be had.- Margot.- The Hydrangea wants the 

old and useless wood thinned out, so that the growth left 
may have sun and air, and so be properly ripened. With¬ 
out this vou cannot expect bloom in quantity.- Nemo. 

-o The Art of Grafting,” price 2s. fid. Crosby, Ijockwood 

and Co., Publishers, Ixmdon.- Devon.— Of course the 

Ivy would thrive all the better if the ground were well dug 
and manured, and this we would advise you to do. Get 
the Ivies in pots, and they will go away at once when 
planted. 2, No, there is very little value in the leaves you 
mention, as they take a long time to rot. Your best plan 
will be to mix them with manure, which will hasten their 

decay.- E. L. Wise .—A sport of frequent occurrence in 

the case of Dahlias and many other flow*ers, as Carnations, 

Chrvsanthemums, etc.- Mrs. R. B. D. 1/eave the Lily 

b terns to die off naturally.-«S. W r .—Please read our rules 

as to sending name and address, both of which you omit 
to do. - - Moses. — “ Soils ami Manures,” from Messrs. 

Cassell and Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C.- The Den. —From 

the appearance of the plants you 9end we should at onoe 
conclude that the failure arises from too thick planting. 
The Lobelia seems to have been planted out in small clumps 
instead of being separated into single plants and kept 

0 inches apart.- Tuff na.— See article “ Roses for arches ” 

in our issue of Sept l, p. 364. 


NAMES OF FLANT8 AND FRUITS. 

N am es of plants.— Ouvraftaro.—Hyacinthus (Gal- 
t.onia) eandicans, quite hardy in light soils.— -James 
Taylor. I, Probably the Common Bulrush ; 2, The Tutsan 
(Hvpericum Androsiemum); 3, Specimen insufficient; 4, 
Ranunculus, probably R. acris. When sending plants for 
name readers must send good fresh specimens, with flowers 
and leaves complete. Several of those you send are very 

poor.- Miss Chalmers.—), Lysimaehia clethroides ; 2, 

Lysitnachia vulgaris ; 3, Heuehera hispida ; 4, Kindly send 

when in bloom.- Margot.— 1, Clematis paniculnta ; 

2 and 3, Distinct varieties of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 

We do not name florist flowers.- Oakley.- 1, Eccremo- 

carpus scaber ; 2, Tradescantia procumbens, best raised 
from cuttings even spring, retaining some old plants for 
the purpose.— C. J .—Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriaens 

var.)- L. D. Hyland.— Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syria- 

cus vara.), see note on p. 380. We do not reply to queries 

by post. Please read our rules to correspondents.- John 

Ilyan. Hedge Mustard (Sisymbrium officinale). 

Names Of fruits.- .V**# Garrett.- Kindly read our 
rules as to sending fruit for name. We must have ripe 

fruits, and not less than three of a sort.- Erin. - Plum 

Victoria-- F. ('. P. Apple Maliks' Codlin, syns. Irish 

Pitcher, Irish Codlin.- Mrs. Newman —Pear Summer 

Doyennc (Doyenne d KteV- F. R. G.— Please send rips 

specimens. It. is very difficult to name correctly other. 

wise.- Shottery. - Apple Jacob's Strawberry (syn. Lady 

Sudeley).--Svof.—Pear Green Chisel, an old-fashioned 

early Pear of little value. The cracking is due to the 
roots having got down into poor soil. We should replace 
it with a better variety. 


Catalogues received.—Pape and Bergmann, 

(^uedlinburg .—List of Bulbs for 19ot>. -l>obbie and Co., 

Rothesay .--Autumn Catalogue for ia06. -Amos Perry, 

Winchmore Hill, N. Catalogue of Bulbs and Tubers 

-J. Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York and Leeds. -List of 

Bulbs for l «ri. -Dobie and Mason, Manchester.— Dutch 

and French Bullfk\ -Edmondson Bros., Dublin.— Bulbs 

for -W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.— Illustrated 

■catal,n, ,n^. T,-U IKS. , jy 
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Adiantnm Farleyense 4C0 
Apples and Pears, net¬ 
ting 1 .392 

Apple-trees not tear¬ 
ing .39! 

Black Currants failing 404 
Bouvardios .. .. 395 

Bracken .. 404 

Cabbage for 6pring .. 40 1 

Campanula isophvlla 395 
Carnations, fine white 897 
Celery, earthing up .. 401 
Chrysanthe mums— 
autumn work .. 896 

Chrysanthemums, 
feeding .. .. 896 

Chrysanthemums, mil¬ 
dew on 890 

Chrysanthemums, rust 
on .896 


Chrysanthemums .. 390 
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Coleuses .. .. 396 

Coliinsia bicolor .. 397 

Conifers .. .. 396 

Conservatory .. .. 402 

Delphiniums, tall .. 398 
Diervillas, the.. .. 392 

Ferns.400 

Ferns in cool-house .. 402 

Flowers, scarlet, for 

bed.404 

Flowers, white, for 
winter .. 394 

Fruit.891 

Fruit garden .. .. 402 

Garden diary, extracts 
from a .. .. 403 

Garden, manuring 
chalk-hill .. .. 398 




Garden pests and 
friends .. .. 400 

Garden roots, storing 401 
Garden, vermin in .. 898 

Garden work .. .. 402 

Greenhouse, glass for 404 
<4rowing for profit .. 395 
Herbaceous border .. 898 
Hyacinths, Roman .. 394 
Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora .. .. 392 

Indoor plants .. .. 394 

In the house .. .. 402 

Law and custom .. 403 

Lawn, poor 404 

Lilium auratums, fine 398 
Megaseas .. .. 399 

Mildew.400 

Montbretias .. .. 399 

Mushrooms .. 400 
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Nectarine Spenser .. 392 
Nelumbium speciosnm 395 
North-house .. .. 402 

Onions, Spring .. 402 
Open ground, watering 

in the.399 

Outdoor garden .. 402 
Outdoor plants .. 897 
Pears and Cherries, 
insects on .. . 404 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
for winter flowering 394 

Pines.402 

Pink, a non-splitting 398 
Plants and flowers .. 893 

Plants, large .. .. 404 

Plants, waterside .. 898 
Potato Epicure .. 402 
Potato Windsor Castle 401 
Poultry.403 


Pteristremula.. .. 400 

Rose, double scarlet 
Rambler, for south 

wall.404 

Rose-leaves, injured.. 404 
Rose Mme. d’Arblay 
not flowering .. 893 
Rose Mme. Hoste .. 893 
Rose Prince de Bul- 
garie (H.T.) .. .. 393 

Rose Rainbow’.. .. 394 

Rose, Tea, Pi in cess 
Alice de Monaco .. 394 

Roses.393 

Roses, climbing ami 
pot,for a cool con¬ 
servatory .. .. 393 

Roses for bed by 
lawn.. .. .. 893 

Roses for west border 394 


Roses for limestone 

wall.404 

Roses, mildew on .. 404 
Stock, Virginian .. 399 

Stove.402 

Strawberry*beds, old 391 
Strawberries for heavy 

soil.892 

Sweet Williams .. 899 

Tomato A1 .. .. 401 

Trees and shrubs .. 392 
Trees, ornamental .. 404 
Vegetable garden .. 403 
Vegetables .. 400 

Vines, work among .. 391 

Wasps.400 

Weeds in meadow, de¬ 
stroying .. .. 39S 

Week’s work, the 

coming .. .. 403 


FRUIT. 

OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
Although occasionally one hears of Straw¬ 
berry plants remaining in bearing condition 
for several years, it is very seldom that they 
are worth retaining longer than three or four 
years at the most. By many people Straw¬ 
berries are expected to keep on bearing for 
the time stated, and, whatever may be said 
to the contrary as to the plants failing to 
irove remunerative after the second crop has 
w»en taken, these old plants are relied on 
still. To a certain extent, of course, it de¬ 
pends greatly upon the condition of the soil 
whether the plants will do well or not, and 
the soil must be good indeed which will en¬ 
able it to be done. Wherever I have seen 
these old plants succeeding fairly well is 
where they have been grown on what I may 
term the lazy-bed system- that is, runners 
from the parent plant are allowed to remain 
—at least, a selection of the strongest, and 
which, on becoming established, may fruit 
fairly well. But this style of Strawberry- 
growing does not suit present-day gardeners. 
As a rule, on most soils good fruit may be 
bad for two years with little, if any other, 
manurial assistance beyond the preparation 
the ground received at the outset. After this 
time, however, support must be afforded if 
the plants are expected to produce good fruit, 
and this in plenty. It will have been observed 
in the case of these old plants that they be¬ 
come very much crowded up with crowns, 
each struggling for supremacy with the 
others, with the result that they are partially 
ousted from the soil. Fresh roots start from 
these crowns but very sparsely, unless, how¬ 
ever, manurial assistance is within their 
reach, when, of course, they strike ahead and 
ripen up good crowns with strong trusses of 
bloom in embryo. This is in marked con¬ 
trast to where no such support is afforded, 
for, lacking as they do fresh root force, they 
not only very quickly collapse upon a diy 
time occurring, but mildew also attacks them, 
and very few fruit arrive at maturity, and 
what there is is of poor quality. Taking the 
above observations into consideration, the ad¬ 
visability of affording the plants such support 
as will enable them to form strong crowns 
during the season preceding fruiting is 
obvious. It depends entirely upon the satis¬ 
factory condition of the plants during the 
autumn whether they will fruit well or not, 
and it behoves those who may have such 
plants in hand to treat them so that the most 
may be secured from them. 

The runners, of course, will have been re¬ 
moved ere this, but, if not, there should be 
no further delay, for runners not only act as 
robbers to the parent plant, but deprive it of 
that free exposure to light and circulation of 
air which are so essential for their well-doing. 
The Strawberry being a surface rooter, of 
course, any attempt at^digging between the 
rows would end disastrously.!ftpsic^Sc Jobse 
root-run is very inimieW-^Jr-ntH wett-rlmiig. 


Although this may be the case, a light point¬ 
ing over will be found very advantageous, 
especially as the surface is trodden often very 
firmly during the picking season. If the soil 
be allowed to remain undisturbed, the plants 
are apt to suffer from the want of moisture, 
the soil being also apt to crack badly if of a 
clayey nature. For the above reason’I there¬ 
fore recommend that the surface be lightly 
pointed over, to be followed by a good dusting 
of soot, or, failing this, lime ; but I prefer 
the soot. This not only acts as a stimulant, 
but assists in clearing the soil of slugs. If 
these are not destroyed now, they lie among 
the crowns during winter, and come out the 
next season to recommence their depreda¬ 
tions. Not only soot, but a dressing of burned 
refuse will be found of marked advantage. A 
dressing of fresh soil is also beneficial, and 
where fresh soil is lacking, the old surfacing 
which is often removed from Vine borders 
would be very suitable. A dressing of this to 
the depth of an inch, taking care to pack it 
well around the base of the crowns, would 
prove of the utmost benefit and well repay for 
the trouble. There need not he any fear of 
the plants growing too strongly, and’on those 
soils where Strawberries do not grow very 
freely and appear as if lacking support, a 
dressing of some good artificial manure is of 
advantage, this producing a strong and 
healthy, yet fruitful, growth. Y. 


WORK AMONG VINES. 

Those that have been cleared of their crops 
must not be neglected. The tropical weather 
of the past few weeks has favoured the spread 
of two enemies that play havoc with Vine 
foliage, if allowed a footing—I allude to red- 
spider and thrips. In bad cases, sponging of 
the foliage may be a necessity, using warm 
soapy water, though usually a thorough 
syringing early mornings and again late in 
the evening will quickly eradicate these two 
very troublesome pests. Dry borders also 
favour the increase of these two insects, and 
although Vines do not require as much 
nourishment at the root after being relieved 
of their crop, now the summer is on the wane, 
as earlier in the season, the borders must on 
no account suffer from want of water, as the 
Vines have much to do yet in preparation for 
next year’s crop. The premature falling of 
the foliage, on account of insect pests having 
eaten out its vitality, prevents the thorough 
ripening of the wood, so necessary for a 
strong, even break next spring. Permanent 
Vines that ripen their crop towards the 
middle of May should have the laterals cut 
back to the fourth main leaf from the rod 
early in October, so as to concentrate the sap 
to the back buds, thus assisting them to 
plump up against pruning-time. Vineries 
containing ripe fruit needs abundance of fresh 
air playing among the bunches to prevent 
the decay of the berries, and during night a 
little fire-heat., also on wet days, blit the less 
fire-heat the better, so long as the outside air 
remains dry. A chink of ventilation should 


be left on at night; this, with a slight warmth 
in the pipes, will prevent moisture settling on 
the berries, which tends to set up decay. 
Keep the borders moderately moist, or 
shrivelling of the berries may take place ; 
choose a bright day when applying water to 
the border, returning the dry mulch of 
Bracken or straw as soon as the water has 
soaked in—this prevents the border from dry¬ 
ing up again so quickly, also the moisture 
from ascending among the bunches. This 
mulch may be damped over once or twice 
daily in very bright weather up to the end of 
September, .when it should be discontinued. 
Pot-Vines for early forcing next spring, or, 
rather, started in the month of November, 
will be standing outside under a south wall 
ere this, and must not be allowed to get very 
dry at the root, and the foliage should re¬ 
ceive a good syringing each evening during 
bright weather until it shows signs of ripen¬ 
ing. Vines planted in narrow borders the 
past spring need abundance of root moisture 
while in active growth, and the syringe plied 
among the foliage twice daily, the sub-laterals 
pinched betimes, allowing a little more free 
growth at the top of the Vine, where space 
permits, and it does not actually crowd the 
main rod. j. Maynk. 

Itirfon, Devon. . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-trees not bearing.— I have a piece of 
ground, which was a very fine Apple orchard for 
sixty years. The old trees gradually died out, ami 
my predecessor planted up a portion of it with 
young Apple-trees, about sixteen yeaVs ago. They 
made very slow growth, but now they are ver^ 
healthy-looking and are making a great deal—too 
much, if anything—of wood. Some of them had a 
very fine blossom this year, but the crop of fruit is 
nil, and they have never borne a crop. For several 
years they had a plentiful supply of liquid-manure 
from a cesspool. This may account for their im¬ 
proved appearance. I am told it is impossible to 
grow Apples a second time on same ground. Kindly 
let me know if you think it is of any use persevering 
with them? I have summer pruned them for the 
first time this year.—A. R, L., Surrey. 

[It is all a myth about Apples not succeed¬ 
ing where they have been grown before, be¬ 
cause they will do so if the precaution is 
taken to plant as far away from the site occu¬ 
pied by the old trees as can conveniently bo 
done, so that the roots may occupy freshly- 
broken ground. If this is not possible, and 
planting has to be done on the sites where 
the old trees stood, the soil Bliould, after the 
latter have been taken down, be entirely freed 
of all the old roots, as it is these when they 
commence decaying that cause such mischief 
to the roots of the newly-planted trees. All 
the same, most growers nowadays generally 
plant some other species of fruit after Apples, 
such as Plums, if the ground is still to be 
given up to fruit culture. The fact of some 
of your trees having blossomed well goes to 
prove that they, at any rate, would have borne 
fruit, and the failure so to do was, no doubt, 
attributable to the spring frosts. Those to 
which you allude as making too strong growth 
would be the -fcy&l^r ^or being root-pruned 
this a pi pip n, doing ^rj^-haif of Hie roots to 
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each tree now and the remainder in a year’s 
time, and this will cheek the luxuriant growth 
and induce a more fruitful condition. The 
application of the contents of the cesspool is, 
no doubt, accountable for a great deal of, if 
not all, the strong growth made, and you 
must not give them any more at present. 
The best time to make use of this is when the 
trees are laden with fruit. Diluted and ap¬ 
plied freely, it would then prove beneficial in 
every respect. With regard to the summer 
pruning, if you have left the leading and ex¬ 
tension shoots intact, and confined the prun¬ 
ing to merely stopping surplus and spur 
growths, no harm has been done. We are, of 
course, assuming your trees are standards. 
In conclusion, we should, in any case, keep 
the trees and try what root pruning will do 
for them.] 

Strawberries for heavy soil.— Two seasons 
n«o I planted a plot with two kinds of Strawberries 
— British Queen and Royal Sovereign. After two 
seasons’ trial the British Queen has not been a suc¬ 
cess. Most of the plants were blind, and were pulled 


beds may be strong enough to fruit next year, 
or may not be, and, if not, then disappoint¬ 
ment results. Owing to the long drought, 
runners not layered into pots and kept 
watered may be too weak to carry fruit next 
summer. Still, in purchasing, bargain for 
strong, well rooted plants. Have the ground 
deeply dug and heavily manured so soon as 
rain softens it; then plant at once, that roots 
be made before the winter sets in.] 

Nectarine Spenser.— This is a splendid late 
Nectarine, which will succeed well on a wall 
having a western aspect, it then coming into 
use at a time when fruit of this description is 
extremely valuable. The individual fruits are 
large in size, round, and rather flattened in 
shape, and the colour is a deep bronzy-red. 
The flesh greenish, tinged with red round the 
stone, is melting juicy, and deliciously 
flavoured if allowed to hang until thoroughly 
mature. The tree is of vigorous growth, and 
quickly covers a large area of wall space 
under good management. It flowers most 



LHervilla (Weigela) alba. 


up, and the remaining plants bore but few fruits, 
which were small. Koval Sovereign did very well, 
aud bore many fine berries; but 1 find them ."O sour 
as to he unpleasant to eat without sugar. 1 want 
to replace British Queen with a variety that will 
hear good-sized berries freely, of good flavour, and 
sweiter than Royal Sovereign. What kind is it that 
is sold in the streets in such quantities, which seems 
to be what I require? Perhaps you would be kind 
enough to recommend me a variety which you think 
would suit? The soil is very deep, and a rather 
adhesive loam. Position fairly open, shaded for a 
short time only in the afternoon.- K. <>., Eorbitoyi. 

[British Queen Strawberry is generally 
very uncertain on all soils, though it does 
best on stifT ones. Still, in no case would we 
advise planting it in a small garden, because 
of its unreliable character. The variety of 
which you have seen fruits so fine sold in 
the streets is Sir Joseph Paxton, one of our 
oldest and most reliable sorts, the fruits being 
sweeter than are those of Royal Sovereign. 
One of the very best late varieties is G.’von’s 
Date Prolific. That should do well,on stiff 
soil. To h.ave plant sfto fcirti weU-|nl*x£ sea¬ 
son, get' strong Voui ^l fi 1 1 h ibeen 
layered into pots. Plaids lifted ntitu^from the 


freely (the flowers being large), and is a good 
setter. Intending planters should include 
this in their lists if they are anxious to meet 
with a hardy and reliable late-ripening 
Nectarine. A. W. 

Netting Apples and Pears. In many gar 
dens the birds are so troublesome among 
these fruits, especially Pears, that some 
measures have to he taken to keep them at 
bay, or they quickly spoil the best of the 
fruit. I find I inch mesh netting the best for 
the purpose, especially against walls where 
several trees are planted, hut isolated speci 
mens sometimes require different treatment 
when only a few fruits are on the tree ; hexa 
gon hags are then the best, tied on at the stem. 
Birds usually peek at Pears at or near the 
foot-stalk, but not always, as this season they 
are not at all particular, so long as they can 
g *t to them -partly, no doubt, on account of 
the very dry state of the ground, which pre¬ 
vents them getting many worms. Yet in a 
wet season they damage the fruit just as 
bully as in a dry one. J. M. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DIERVILLAS. 

The Diervillas, which are far better known 
under their former title of Weigelas, are 
pretty spring-flowering shrubs that offer no 
difficulties in iheir culture. The Diervilla s 
English title is the Bush Honeysuckle, and 
the numerous garden varieties owe their 
origin to D. rosea, which was introduced from 
China in 1844. Though the cultivation of 
Diervillas is so simple, it is always advisable 
to give them a couple of harrow-loads of rich 
! soil when they are planted, as this will give 
them a good start, and they will speedily 
grow into fine specimens, whereas if they are 
casually put into the ordinary soil, which is 
often poor and impoverished, it will take 
them years to attain the same dimensions. 
The mixed shrubbery is the worst place for 
the Eiervilla, for here it is crowded by 
rank-growing subjects, and cannot show its 
true beauty. Groups of the same variety 
planted together have by far the finest effect, 
and here and there isolated specimens, whose 
habit of growth can be noted from all sides, 
are very ornamental. Among the best forms 
are Conquete, a new introduction, with soft 
rose-pink flowers fully 2 inches across; I>. 
Candida, and D. hortonsis nivea or alba, 
two whites, but very different in habit. I), 
hortensis nivea is of a loose, spreading type 
of growth, and bears broad, wrinkled leaves, 
whereas D. Candida is of upright growth, and 
has long, pointed leaves, often producing u 
second autumnal flower-crop. D. Eva Rathke 
is a handsome maroon red, and I). Congo, the 
darkest of all, is a deep claret. Other good 
dark-flowering forms are D. Lavallei, D. Dr. 
Baillon, D. Emile Galle. D. P. Duchartre, 
and D. Stelzcri. D. Abel Carricre is some¬ 
what like D. rosea, but with larger and 
deeper tinted flowers. D. pricoox flowers a 
full month before the rest of the family. D. 
Looysmani aurea is the best of the varie¬ 
gated-leaved varieties, of which there are 
several. S. W. F. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora.— In¬ 
quiries are often made how to produce the 
fine examples of this Hydrangea, each carry¬ 
ing several large clusters of blossoms, that 
may be met with in the florists’ shops through¬ 
out the summer months. In the first place, 
the plants themselves are nearly all grown in 
Holland, being sent to this country in the 
autumn soon after the leaves have fallen. 
They are then young, well rooted specimens, 
each carrying from three to six cane-like 
shoots 3 feet to 4 feet in height. On receipt 
the plants are potted into pots (i inches, or 
occasionally 7 inches, in diameter, good, fairly 
holding soil being used for the purpose. They 
are then stood out-of-doors, and kept sup¬ 
plied with water when necessary, the result 
being that the roots soon commence to take 
possession of the new soil. Soon after Christ¬ 
mas the plants should he gone over and 
pruned hack hard to within three or four 
buds of the base. It is in this pruning that 
the amateur often errs, ns he is afraid to cut 
off too much, and, consequently, the flower 
clusters are smaller, and the plants more 
leggy by the time they are in bloom than if 
the pruning had been more severe. Care, 
too. is taken if there is a preponderance of 
minor shoots to remove most cf them. If 
flowers are needed early the plants must he 
forced, hut to get them into bloom by the end 
of July they may he brought on in the green¬ 
house, taking them therein in May. They 
may, too, if preferred, he left out-of-doors till 
the blossoms are nearly ready to open, and 
then taken under glass. However, treated in 
these respects, frequent doses of liquid 
manure while growing are very beneficial. 
When this Hydrangea is grown as a shrub in 
the open ground, if very large trusses are de¬ 
sired. it may be pruned in the same wav. 
and the number of trusses limited. Then if fed 
liberally with stimulants huge trusses will 
result.—X. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 


ROSE PRINCE DE BULGARIE (H.T.). 
Prince de Bulgarie promises to be every¬ 
body’s Rose, as Caroline Testout, Antoine 
Rivoire, or Frau Karl Druschki have become. 
It always seems to me to be a seedling of 
that fine sort Souvenir du President Carnot, 
crossed, perhaps, with some ochre-red sort 
that M. Pernet-Dueher has the happy knack 
of infusing into many of his novelties. The 
growth of Prince de Bulgaric is strong and 


ROSE MME. HOSTE. 

Perhaps, with the exception of Marie Van 
' Houtte. there is no more popular Rose than 
this, llow magnificent are its lemon-yellow 
blossoms in a cool season ! Even during the 
hot spell that we have recently had this grand 
Rose has well stood the test. It is a Rose 
that everyone can grow T , there being none of 
the eccentricities of growth that are insepar¬ 
able from Roses of the Comtesse de Nadaillac 
or Cleopatra types. An amateur who loves 
his Roses, and knows them, too, informed me 
only a few days ago that Mme. Hoste had 
been one of his best varieties, which was evi- 
l dent from the splendid growths, both upon 
standards and bushes. It makes a really good 


The three sorts named would be a charming 
trio for a bed, the uniformity of growth being 
most desirable. If any reader has an Oppor¬ 
tunity to grow in a cool-house any or all of 
the three mentioned 1 would advise him to do 
so. He will obtain blossoms that will astonish 
him; the slower growth as compared to a 
warmer house seems just adapted to a very 
high development of blossom and a heighten¬ 
ing of colour, which we do not obtain under 
the forced conditions. Upon a 6 feet to 7 feet 
south or west wall a plant of Mine. Hoste 
would soon cover a space of as much in width 
as the height mentioned, provided it were 
well watered about twice a w r eek during the 
summer and its grow ths very sparsely pruned. 
This type of Rose should be more frequently 
planted upon such walls, as there is practi¬ 
cally no cessation of flowering from May to 
November. Rosa. 


Hose Prince de Bulgaria. 


sturdy, but when in perfection the lovely 
colouring of apricot centre and palest flesh 
outer petals seems to attract attention. I 
favour grouping these lovely Roses at least 
in threes or fives. They have such a fine 
effect, and their individuality is the better 
seen. Of course, in small gardens one can¬ 
not do this ; then a single plant must suffice. 
This one plant, however, if given plenty of 
room, will b 2 a never-failing source of de¬ 
light. The Rose under notice is a very free 
and continuous bloomer, makes a fine stan¬ 
dard or half-standard^iHid is also splendid 
ns a jp^Ijtjpaq fpr flu* lu igj for 

eing.' Unfortunatc 1 vV+3crr"is n^^iTigrance 


forcing. 

~ .i:»u 


standard, and, perhaps, one obtains the best 
blossoms therefrom. Mme. Hoste is very 
free blooming, every bud and flower perfect, 
the only want being a little more fulness, 
which, perhaps, is not a failing after all, as 
when Roses are too full, as with Marian 
Cochet or Etoile de Lyon, they fail to develop 
perfectly, and a malformed flower is one of 
the ugliest features of Rose-growing. 

As a garden Rose Mme. Hoste is excellent, 
the flowers being well displayed on the stiff 
growths. I always imagine this Rose must 
have been a sport from Anna Ollivier, the 
two being so alike in growth and foliage, and 
we know this latter is addicted to sporting, 
as witness Lady Roberts. I never remember 
anainct *hn dialifpct. inclination in Mme. Hoste 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Rose Mme. d'Arblay not flowering -I liavo 
ail arch covered with the cluster Rcse Mme. 
d’Arblay. It makes very vigorous new growth every 
year, but scarcely flowers at all. It has hitherto 
been pruned back in the autumn. Ought the young 
growths to he cut, and how can it be encouraged 
to flower?— Mrs. R. B. I>., Broughly Ferry, JV.B. 

[Do not prune at all if you can help it. 
Simply bend the growths over the arch. If 
you must cut anything away, let it be one or 
two of the young growths, but we should 
rather retain them. Perhaps you can tie 
some out to poles, so that they are perpen 
dicular, and the arch would be relieved of 
overcrowding. This Rose makes enormously 
thick growths, but it is mostly the one and 
two-year old laterals that give the blossom, 
so that to cut out old wood is not the best 
thing to do. Perhaps you could widen your 
arch so as to give the growth more space. 
When once you get the plant into a flowering 
condition it will be a splendid picture. One 
or two of the tap-roots might be severed if 
you dug round the plant in December. This 
would check the over-luxuriance, and if the 
desired result w r ere not apparent next season, 
it would the following year.] 

Roses for bed by lawn —In a bed joining lawn, 
26 feet long, 5 feet wide, full exposure, soil sandy 
loam, I propose planting groups of Hybrid Tea Roses 
at intervals, filling spaces between with oilier plants. 
How far apart should Roses be planted to produce 
good effect? Should groups each consist of one 
variety? Please give names of suitable ones, also 
suitable plants for filling in spaces, or do you advise 
any other arrangement?— Madoc. 

[Excepting that the intervening spaces could 
he filled with Tufted Pansies, we would have 
the border all Roses. These Roses look well 
if planted in threes in a triangle, or in fives. 
The plants should be about 18 inches apart, 
or they may be U feet apart if you desire to 
economise. Many people have groups of 
Daffodils and other bulbous subjects planted 
in the spaces between the Roses, and it is a 
good plan too, because in early spring the 
border is interesting when Roses are just be 
ginning to grow. The Tufted Pansy carpeting 
is a delightful arrangement, and does no harm 
whatever to the Roses, but rather acts as a 
mulch, provided the border be well prepared 
in the first place. The Pansies could remain 
two years, cr you could plant some each year. 
Perhaps this arrangement would be the best, 
as by so doing the plants do not become too 
strong. If you decide to plant three in a 
triangle you would have room for an edging 
each side of a low growing Polyantha Rose, 
such as Eugenie Lamesch, Perle dcs Rouges, 
or Gloire des Polyantha, and you are sure 
to like them, for they are most charming, and 
may be kept quite low if pruned hard each 
spring. A few half standards, interspersed 
along the border, would also relievo it of a 
flat appearance. A few beautiful sorts would 
be *Caroline Testout, Killarney, "Pharisaer, 
Mme. Ravary, # Viscountess Folkestone. *Earl 
of Warwick, *Mme. Abel Chatenay, Joseph 
Hill, * Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Jules Grolcz, 
Clara Watson. Lady Battersea. Mme. Edmee 
Metz, *Mme. Perult Ducher, *Prince de Bul- 
garie, Richmond. Those with an asterisk 
would make fine half standards.] 

Climbing and pot-Roses for a cool con¬ 
servatory (St! PMcf ).--You could grow very 
well some of the hardy: Hybrid Teas and 
Hvbrul Perpetual Roses. Amonu Climbers 
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d’Or, Mme. Berard, Climbing Belle Sie- 
breeht, and Monsieur Desir. As pot-Roses, 
we name Caroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Dr. Andry, Pharisaer, 
Mme. Ravary, White Lady, Marquise Litta, 
Antoine Rivoire, and Grace Darling. You 
could grow several other subjects in this same 
house. For instance, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Azaleas, Hydrangeas, Heliotropes, Carna 
tions. Chrysanthemums, etc. Some of the 
hardy and half-hardy annuals are lovely ob 
jects when grown in pots, and, of course, 
there are numerous bulbous things, such as 
Lilies, Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, etc. 
Hardy shrubs, such as Lilacs, Kyringas (Philn- 
delplius), Weigelas, double-flowering Peaches, 
Pyruses, etc., if potted up and grown out¬ 
doors for a year, make splendid objects for 
greenhouse culture. 

Roses for west border.— What Robcs are best 
for a west border (open to south) and getting sun 
nearly all day long? There is a trellis about 9 feet 
or 10 feet high to which it could be afllxod. All the 
Koses in my garden (which is very sunny), including 
Wm. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, and Gloire 
Dyonnaise, bloom very early, and I want to extend 
the season. Also state names of other Roses for low- 
south wall (about 5 feet high)?— Townsman, London. 

[Some varieties are especially good, both as 
summer and as autumnal bloomers, and we 
take it these are what you require. We can 
recommend the following—those with an 
asterisk might be planted to run over the 
frellis:—*Gruss au Teplitz, Viscountess 
Folkestone. Grace Darling, *Gustave Regis, 
•Francois Crousse, *Lady Waterknv. Phari¬ 
saer, Admiral Dewev, ^Caroline Testout, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Gabrielle Pierrette, 
^Gladys Harkness, W r hite Lady, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Hoste, Marie 
d'Orleans, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Killarney, Mme. Antoine Mari, Earl 
of Warwick, Konigin Carola, G. Nabonnand, 
Peace, *Mme. Abel Chatenay, *Ulrich Brun¬ 
ner, *Souv. de Malmaison, Camoens, Antoine 
Rivoire, Louis Van Houtte, *Frau Karl 
Druschki. Any of the sorts not marked, ex¬ 
cepting Louis Van Houtte and White Lady, 
would be suitable for your 5-feet south wall.] 

Rose Rainbow. —This is a charming free- 
flowering Rose for the garden, the flowers be¬ 
ing produced without a break from the begin¬ 
ning of June in a fine season until late 
autumn. It is a sport from Papa Gontier, 
and is a vigorous grower. The first crop of 
flowers produced is the most distinct in char¬ 
acter, each petal then being striped with 
crimson, the ground colour being pink. Later 
in the season the crimson stripes are not 
quite so pronounced, and it is not unusual to 
find a bloom here and there quite self- 
coloured. The flowers are, however, pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, and in the bud 
state are then very charming. When fully 
open they are, of course, like many other Tea 
Roses, only semi-double, but for garden de¬ 
coration this does not signify, and if a bed is 
filled entirely with RainYxw, or it is planted 
in groups so that the colour will harmonise 
with the flowers of its near neighbours, a very 
charming effect is produced. I can only wish 
the variety from which it sported would grow 
as vigorously and flower w r ith the same free¬ 
dom, for in other respects Papa Gontier is a 
perfect Rose.—A. W. 

Tea Rose Prinoess Alice de Monaco.— This 
Rose, though flowering with freedom in June, 
reserves its forces, as it were, so as to make a 
grand display in the autumn, when it pro¬ 
duces its blossoms in great profusion. It is a 
fine garden Rose, as it continues flowering 
until frost kills the blossoms and buds. It is 
also an excellent grow-er, the habit being 
dwarf ; it is very hardy, and cuttings of it 
root readily enough with me. In a half-opened 
condition the blooms are very serviceable for 
either table or drawing-room decoration. 
From three to five blooms, if arranged with 
their own foliage in suitable glasses, have a 
charming effect, particularly under artificial 
light, when the pale yellow outer petals and 
delicate rose-tinted centres then show to per 
fection.—A. W. 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
tons of these are anniudly disposed of in the 
markets of our large towns and florists’ shops 
generally. They have given us just what, we 
need—a plentiful supply of white flowers at 
a season when Chrysanthemums are going 
past and other white flowers are still scarce. 
One has only to look at the church decora¬ 
tions and wreaths and crosses made during 
the first two months in the year to realise 
what an important position the Roman 
Hyacinth occupies among white flowers at 
that season. It may truly be regarded as a 
benefactor to florists and others, for it en¬ 
ables them to supply white bloom in the dead 
of w-inter at much low-er prices than they 
could otherwise do, thus inducing many to 
buy flowers who could or would not purchase 
more costly things. Frequently in February 
I have known a fair sized bunch of Roman 
Hyacinths to be sold for twopence, and not 
so many years ago the same amount of white 
bloom w T ould have cost more than six times 
that amount. It is, of course, the imported 
flowers that bring down prices to such a low 
point, and the home grower has no chance of 
profitable returns unless lie forestalls the sea¬ 
son of imported bloom. In the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum season there is such ail abundance of 
white bloom, and as this now lasts quite a 
month longer than formerly, the need for 
other things is but little felt until the new 
year is well in. From the middle of January 
to the end of February flowers of all kinds 
are scarce in the London markets, and during 
that period Roman Hyacinths make fair 
prices, especially if the weather is not very 
favourable where they are grown largely in 
the open for export to this country. For an 
early supply of bloom it is desirable to get 
the bulbs potted as soon as they can be ob¬ 
tained, and if a succession of flowers is desired 
through the early months of the year, more 
bulbs must be potted at intervals of a fort¬ 
night up to October. Half-a-dozen bulbs may 
be put into a 6-incli pot, but where any quan¬ 
tity of bloom is desired boxes are best, this 
being the method generally adopted in market 
gardens. The boxes, when filled, are placed 
in the open air and covered with several 
inches of ashes or Cocoa-fibrc, being put into 
warmth in batches as required. Sometimes 
bottom-heat is employed, but in a general 
way it is found that satisfactory progress is 
made without it. If the house be well pro¬ 
vided with piping, there is no difficulty in 
maintaining a temperature sufficiently high to 
thoroughly warm the soil through. For 
Roman Hyacinths I like the compost rather 
lighter than what is in favour for Hyacinths 
generally. As they have to be brought along 
at the dullest time of the vear. it is of im¬ 
portance that root-action sliould be encour¬ 
aged as much as possible. With a liberal 
addition of leaf-mould and river sand, there 
will be less danger of the roots becoming tor¬ 
pid, and water may be more freely applied 
without fear of bringing the compost into a 
close condition. Plenty of moisture must be 
given when the flower-spikes are pushing up, 
but in the depth of winter heavy waterings 
should be avoided. C. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

So much improvement has been made both in 
the colour and habit of this section, that it is 
now possible to keep up a display throughout 
the winter. Varieties are too numerous to 
enumerate ; I may, however, refer to the im¬ 
proved variety of F. V. Raspail and the semi¬ 
double form of West Brighton Gem as two of 
the most popular among those grown for 
market. One of the best double w’hites is 
Mme. Rozain. Those who would have a 
greater variety should make their selections 
according to their own individual taste. It is 
uot difficult to judge which will prove good for 
winter, even if seen in summer. Ihose of 
coarse growth, with long joints, should be 
avoided. Generally those with a short branch¬ 
ing habit and medium-sized trusses prove the 


ference in the habit, but when a collection is 
seen, all being under the same conditions, it 
is easy to select the best. Good summer 
treatment will go a long way towards ensuring 
successful winter flowering. I like to pot the 
plants early in June, selecting short-jointed, 
sturdy plants either from those propagated 
the previous autumn, or early spring struck 
cuttings will answer as well. A compost con¬ 
sisting mainly of goed fibrous loam, with a 
little manure and sand added, may be recom¬ 
mended, and I like to pot fairly firm. This 
will to some extent prevent too vigorous 
growth being made. After potting, the plants 
may be stood out in the open where they are 
fully exposed to the sun. Care should be 
taken that no worms penetrate the pots. It is 
better to err on the side of keeping them too 
dry than to over-water, and no manure should 
be used until they are iu flower. All bloom- 
buds should be taken off as soon as they ap¬ 
pear, and some sorts require stopping from 
time to time, while others will branch out 
.freely without being stopped. The time of 
taking the bloom-buds off will depend upon 
when the plants are required to be in flower. 
Those required to be in flower early in 
October should now be gone over for the last 
time, taking off the forvvardest trusses only. 
It takes about six weeks from the time the 
trusses first show until they are well in 
flower. The plants should be taken under 
glass early in the autumn, or before we get 
heavy rains. When first housed, air should 
be left on night and day ; plenty of room 
should be given. More bloom will be got from 
a dozen plants standing wide apart than from 
two dozen crowded together. Light and air, 
with just enough tire-heat to keep off damp, 
will ensure success early in the season, but. 
later on more heat must be given. For winter 
work I prefer a house with a southern aspect, 
though a light span house running north and 
south may answer fairly well ; the direct 
rays of the sun, which are so beneficial, can 
better be obtained from a southern aspect. 
Although during the early part of the autumn 
it is best to keep the plants as cool as possible, 
later on more warmth may be given. One of 
the finest batches of Zonal Geraniums I ever 
saw at Christmas-time was grown in a lean-to 
house, facing the south, the plants being 
arranged on a stage near the glass, and the 
temperature was kept far higher than is 
usually given for such plants. H. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 
White flowers are appreciated as much, per¬ 
haps, in the winter as at any other time, be¬ 
cause they lend themselves to various forms 
of decoration, and are- always useful. In 
stocking the greenhouse, therefore, this 
autumn, those who desire to have a supply of 
blossoms either for cutting or table decora¬ 
tion, should not forget some plants that are 
of exceptional interest. Primulas, for 
example, last a considerable time in bloom, 
and, when well grown, make desirable table 
plants. Among Zonal Pelargoniums we have 
many, too, that are well adapted to cutting, 
especially among the semi-doubles. The old 
variety, Lo Cygne, and Hedxvidge Buchner, 
are still favourites with many, while single 
blossoms are represented by Niphetos and an 
old variety, Seagull. Of course, among 
Chrysanthemums there are very many which 
suggest themselves—indeed, the number of 
white varieties which continue to be sent out 
is almost bewildering. But I would again re¬ 
mind those who grow with a view to getting 
flow’ers for cutting, of a very old variety of 
no value whatever for the size of the blooms, 
inasmuch as they arc little larger than but¬ 
tons, but are produced in pure wrhite clusters ; 
I refer to Snowdrop, which, in these days of 
large blossoms, is apt to be quite overlooked. 
To the one who lias only a small greenhouse 
this is a most useful variety ; may be grown 
in 6-inch pots, and comes in for use in De¬ 
cember. In fact, it may be had in perfection 
dt Christmas. In bulbs there are many 
familiar things that only need mentioning, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, and Snowdrops, 
and for laterA’ise Gladiolus The Bride and 
Spiraeas. Plants, tpo, like ? ,-Deutzias and 
Azaleas, and eiumps of Campanulas, all con- 
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plenty of material for the decoration of the 
house or for gathering. Adverting to bulbs 
again, I would remind those who want some¬ 
thing cheap to grow Srilla campanulata alba. 

Townsman. 


space. It is hardly a success out-of-doors in ■ tvuimj irump.. ...v, r , lcu 

this country, except in very sheltered posi- at once and grown for a time in a cold-pit or 
tions, and is best planted in a tub where it frame, 
could be sunk iu a pool during the summer 
aud taken to a greenhouse during tho winter. 

E. J. Allard. 


NELUMB1UM 8PEC1USUM. 
Introduced from Asia so long ago as 1787, 
this plant is still one of the most popular of 
our aquatics, and is known as the Sacred 
Bean. It was the Lotus of the Egyptians, 
and its leaves are represented on their monu¬ 
ments and the statues of their gods, and its 
fruit bearing peduncles served as a model 
for the columns of their buildings. It is 
grown extensively iu tropical countries, 
especially iu India, also in China and Japan, 
but is no longer met with in Egypt. The 
peltate or umbrella-shaped leaves are often 
from 1 foot to 13 feet iu diameter, borne on 
slender stalks from 4 feet to 5 feet high, the 
upper surface being glaucous and velvety, so 
that water trickles otT them like quicksilver. 
The flowers resemble enormous Tulips, and 


XOTES AXD IMPLIES. 
Crowing for profit (Bronte). -This is what 
a host of the most practical men of the pre¬ 
sent day desire, and not always do they suc¬ 
ceed. The 1 i mi ted space at your disposal pre¬ 
cludes the idea of doing much, and as you 
have no experience, we do not advise you to 
make the attempt. If you grow the crops 
mentioned in your letter you must market 
them when fit, and unless you can put them 
on the market in first-class condition and 
over a prolonged season the chances of 
“profit” are few. Lily of the Valley may be 
forced into bloom now from retarded crowns 
to such perfection that these command the 
best prices so long as they continue. In the 
circumstances, the newly imported crowns are 


Neluinbium spedosuiu at Cambridge. 


are produced singly on slender stalks well 
above the foliage, and in the biUl are of a 
rich rose colour, but when fully expanded are 
almost white, tipped with rose, and measure 
about 6 inches across. Its seeds, formerly 
called Egyptian Beans, still serve as food to 
the Indians and Chinese, who also use its 
petals as an astringent. 

As a greenhouse aquatic it is easily man¬ 
aged, especially if the space afforded is not 
too limited. A specially prepared bed, con¬ 
sisting of good loam and cow-manure, about 
13 feet in depth, where it can he constantly 
saturated with water, is an ideal position. 
It can, however, be grown successfully in a 
good-sized tub. The slender rhizomes should 
dc procured during the resting season, and 
planted to the depth of 6 inches. When 
growth commences in spring the first leaves 
are small, and appear rather weak, but as 
growth continues stronger leaves aro. suc¬ 
cessively produced, ,auc/a fiiiTv piSHral /£he 
result by Tnid’silitomJr* \OlfcJstacKlWLit 
need no! be disturbed for several \%afs, ex- 


not in the same demand for earliest work as 
formerly. This is one of the items a beginner 
would find out to bis cost, probably. These 
Lilies, with Tulips, require bottom-heat and 
darkness in the early stages, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degs. with moisture is good. Un¬ 
less you can give the Lilies bottom heat, take 
our advice, and do not touch them. Berlin 
crowns, retarded or otherwise, are the best. 
Pots arc not at all necessary, as the crowns 
may be thickly planted in sand on any bottom- 
heat bed. A depth of about 5 inches of sand, 
with the tip of crown just visible, will be 
best. You are more likely to succeed if you 
sell locally. Occasional small lots are of little 
use on the market at any time. Daffodils 
may be potted in September and October, 
and, depending upon their kind, introduced 
into heat by stages later in the year. We are 
giving some notes on this subject later on. 
Meanwhile, our advice is that you experiment 
for a season or two and note results. From 
what you state, we consider the greenhouses 


Campanula isophylla. 1 can quite under¬ 
stand that this Bellflower is a success in the 
open air in Mr. Eitzherbert’s garden when 
such things as Mutisia deeurrens, which is 
properly classed as a greenhouse plant, 

. thrives in the open ground. I live in one of 
the warmest counties of England, and my 
soil is light, but Campanula isophylla has 
■ never proved satisfactory away from the shel 
! ter of a glass roof during the dull months of 
the year. It. is true that it is a native of a 
land where the cold is sometimes intense in 
winter, but it is a well-known fact that many 
things would pass the winter safely enough 
with us, and could be regarded as reliable 
garden plants, were it not for the “ choppy ” 
nature of our climate and the combination of 
cold and wet and sharp vicissitudes that are 
so characteristic of our English winters. 
Grown along freely under glass, this Cam¬ 
panula comes into bloom about the middle 
of August with me, remaining effec¬ 
tive nil through September and the 
early part of October. In the open 
ground it did not begin to bloom un¬ 
til September was considerably ad¬ 
vanced, the consequence being that 
the flowers were much tarnished by 
autumnal rains and frosts. Then, 
again, I found that although the 
plants were placed on sunny rock 
work, there was a loss of vitality in 
winter, the roots suffered when 
sharp frosts-succeeded melting snow, 
and the following year the growth 
made was much weaker. I have had 
no experience of the blue form in the 
open. This seems to have stronger 
roots and a coarser habit than the 
white kind, and the roots have, as 
is the case with some members of the 
family, a tendency to run. Although 
such a free-growing thing, one has 
to be careful in dividing old plants. 
It is not safe to do so when they 
are at rest, as they frequently ob¬ 
stinately refuse to start into growth. 
Divided when young shoots are be¬ 
ing made from the crown, they im¬ 
mediately begin to make new roots, 
and go away freely.—J. Cornhill, 
ires/ Surrey. 

Bouvardias. A batch of Bou- 
vardias are an acquisition to any 
greenhouse, and for small houses 
few r things give more pleasure to 
grow when it is remembered that 
they may be used as decorative 
plants for the greenhouse or table, 
and are equally useful for furnish¬ 
ing sprays of beautiful blossoms 
which are of service for coat or 
dress. Plants that have been in 
frames or have stood out in tho 
open for the summer will ere this 
have made well-ripened shoots, and 
it is to the ripened wood that one 
may look for the best flowering 
sprays. I think one of the errors 
into which some fall who grow 
Bouvardias for the first time is the placing 
i of the plants in a close, stuffy atmos¬ 
phere, and the change from the open air 
j is so great that they speedily show it. 
These plants dislike coddling in any form, 
and it is of importance that during tho early 
part of the winter air should be admitted to 
the house. We have in Bouvardias plants 
that supply dainty blossoms, are of good 
habit, do not need a great heat, and are clean 
—reasons, I submit, why more people should 
grow them. Woodbastw ick. 

Coleuses. -The end of the season will soon 
be close upon us. and many who have grown 
1 Coleuses during the summer will hesitate as 
to the desirability of keeping the plants dur¬ 
ing the winter. In most greenhouses only a 
few are needed, and unless it is specially de¬ 
sired to retain some particular variety, it is 
hardly worth while to go to the trouble of 
wintering themJ-U3QW ikliuftl'an unusual thing 
for old plantsdoHjamp laff iu^he.-ea^ly spring. 
The better i7laftHis-*eitner to^eiy'upon young 
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sown in heat in February, or to purchase a 
few in April. The propagation bv seed of 
Coleuses is not at all difficult, the chief , point 
to watch being that the pan of soil containing 
the seed is placed in rather a higher tem¬ 
perature than is necessary for other seeds, 
and the warmest corner of the striking-pit 
should be given them. I have seen many 
attempts to keep old plants in winter, but in 
most cases it has not been satisfactory, as 
the plants do not possess the same vitality as 
those produced from seed.- Woodbastwick. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AUTUMN WORK. 

This time for housing the plants is close upon 
us. Housing the plants too soon does not 
commend itself to me, unless the buds are 
showing colour, and then it is most, unwise to 
leave them in the open air. Housing is done 
by some to bring the blooms on, it is thought. 
Nothing of the kind, however, will occur by 
this mode. Instead of the blooms coming on 
faster they will lag behind those in the open. 
The growth under glass thus early becomes 
elongated and soft. I am thinkiug now of the 
kinds where the buds have only lately been 
“ taken,” for it is these to which the mistake 
of early housing refers. There is a stage in 
the growth of the bud when it matters little 
(as far as soft tissues are concerned) whether 
it be inside or out that is, when the same 
bursts and begins to unfold its petals, for 
then the stem is hard, in most cases holding 
the flower perfectly upright. A good rule, 
then, with ajl Chrysanthemum plants, is to 
leave them in the open air as late as possible 
with safety. Each amateur knows something 
of the average time for frost appearing in a 
particular locality. Low'-lying districts, of 
course, get an earlier visit than do those 
standing high, and then, again, some posi¬ 
tions'are sheltered by walls or the like. I 
think a good general time for housing is some 
time during the first week of October, except 
the backward ones. I would much prefer to 
give these some temporary shelter in case of 
frost than put them under glass before the 
condition of the flower-buds has reached the 
stage 1 have named. The Chrysanthemum is 
an outdoor flower, only the blooms are liable 
to suffer from the damp atmosphere and 
frost, even if grown naturally; but under 
the present-day conditions of culture they 
are certainly less able to withstand those 
agencies. The greenhouse should be pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the plants by clean¬ 
ing the glass and other portions, so that all 
possible light may be available; this is 
especially needful where there are other occu¬ 
pants. Climbing plants may have the 
branches tied in or thinned out. Fuchsias 
may be put in an out-of-the-way corner, the 
Geraniums stood on the shelves, and the 
Chrysanthemum** given the best position. If 
♦ here be the slightest chance of mildew, dust 
the leaves with sulphur. A good opportunity 
for doing this is when the plants are being 
shifted. Clean the pots ami pull off all de¬ 
caying leaves before standing them inside. 
When first placed under glass be particularly 
careful in the quantity of water supplied. 
The plants to me seem to get a check when 
taken from the open air, and for some days 
are at a standstill. Till that period has 
passed give no water at the roots unless the 
soil appears very dry. Tap the pots for the 
purpose of examination, and if a ringing sound 
goes forth, then it is required ; but give no 
more until similar conditions again exist. 
The usual stimulating manures may be given, 
not perhaps at each watering, but alternately 
with clear water. I have found when the 
plants are in good order little white roots 
run all over the surface of the soil soon after 
lliey have been placed under glass. To en¬ 
tourage the grow th of these, which materially 
assist the developing blossoms, sprinkle a 
little top-dressing over the surface, just a 
covering only. This may be done a second 
lime in about ten days^ Whateveiqis used, 
let it be of a harmleafTnature Eoc instance, 
it would hie madness Vto■ AiCTKkle^rtiijjhiiite of 
ammonia, or nitrate of soda, or^SJen guano. 


[ its bulk'of finely-sifted soil. Roots take hold 
of this in a very short time. 

Ventilating the house must receive 
attention. When first put under cover the 
plants may have all the air possible by leav¬ 
ing doors and ventilators open ; but as the 
blooms open a less quantity must be gradu¬ 
ally given, much depending upon the state of 
the weather. Cold draughts ought to be 
avoided. This can be done by not allowing 
air to pass through the front of the house, 
except the same be soft. The top is the bet 
ter part to ventilate. Day and night thin 
may be partly open, except during foggy, 
rainy, or frosty weather. A little fire-heat 
should be employed to expel the damping and 
cold effects of these, and a nice dry atmos¬ 
phere aimed at without being unduly hot. 
Incurved Chrysanthemums enjoy the tempera¬ 
ture at about 45 degs. to 50 degs., while the 
Japanese sorts, with their peculiar forms, 
open well in a temperature a few degrees 
higher. A few r of the dark sorts are some¬ 
what impatient of sun ; these may have a 
little shade to themselves by fixing a sheet of 
paper directly over the blooms. Shade, too, 
assists one in the early morning when the 
sun strikes warm on the glass after a frost. 
This may remain until the glass inside, as 
well as the flowers, has become dry through 
air being given, thus preventing a common 
cause of damping or decay of the blossoms. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Feeding the plants should now receive some 
attention ; it is useless to attempt to grow 
good plants or large blooms without the aid 
of artificial stimulants of some kind. The 
Chrysanthemum is a gross feeder. No matter 
how rich the soil was made at potting time, it 
is sure to be exhausted very considerably of 
its nutritious qualities. When the newly- 
formed buds are seen to be swelling freely, 
liquid manure made from cow or sheep- 
manure and soot should be freely given. 
Where the plants are healthy and have fairly 
well-ripened wood and matured leaves, and 
the pots not more than 9 inches in diameter, 
liquid-manure in a weak state may be given 
every time the plants require water. Although 
the above-named stimulant is one of the best 
that Chrysanthemums can have, it would not 
be wise to stick entirely to that kind for the 
whole of the season. A change of diet is good 
for Chrysanthemums. After giving liquid- 
manure to the plauts for a fortnight continu¬ 
ously, give nothing but clear water for two 
days, so as to cleanse the plants as it were. 
A sprinkling on the surface of any of the arti¬ 
ficial manures so freely advertised, following 
the directions clearly given with each, will 
then be beneficial to the plauts. Return 
again to the liquid manure in a few days for 
another two or three weeks, so alternating the 
food supply that the plants cannot possibly he 
“ gorged ” by any one stimulant. The remarks 
on feeding the plants are alike applicable to 
those grown as bushes, trained specimens, or 
in any other method. During wet weather 
the foliage on some plants exhibits a tendency 
to become pale in colour. With the advent of 
warmer and brighter weather, most of the 
plants will again assume their wonted colour. 
Those not having done so will be all the better 
for a dose or two of sulphate of iron given in 
liquid form ; 1 ounce dissolved in a gallon of 
water is a safe quantity to give the plants at 
an interval of two days. It is really sur¬ 
prising what a quick effect this has upon the 
colour of the leaves of the plants. Where 
lime does not exist naturally in the soil in 
which the plants are growing it is a good plan 
to occasionally well soak the soil with lime 
water, adding as much lime to a eanful of 
water as will be held in suspension. When 
the lime in bulk settles at the bottom of the 
vessel the water is strongly enough impreg 
nated with lime. Not only is this treatment 
beneficial to the plants themselves, but the 
lime rids the soil of worms. 

Surface roots should be encouraged a? much 
as possible, for these have a decided effect 
upon the flowering of the plants. When the 
plants are allowed to become dry too often, a 
fair quantity of surface roots can seldom be 
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increase of surface roots. Plants that have 
their buds “ taken ” are in greater need of 
assistance at the roots than at any other 
period of their existence, because of the 
extra strain of supporting both leaves and 
buds. A top-dressing of some rich food is 
obviously the best means of affording addi 
tional food and encouraging surface-root 
action at the same time. No one can err in 
employing fresh turfy loam, sufficiently de 
caved to destroy the Grass. Two parts of this 
to one nf hone meal, dissolved hones, or any 
of the different manures advertised will form 
a good rooting medium if lnid on about three 
quarters of an inch thick and pressed down 
firmly. It is a good plan to well soak the 
loam with liquid-manure before using it. 
Freshly gathered cow manure mixed with loam 
in equal proportions provides a good rooting 
medium. This freshly laid on compost is apt 
to become washed off the roots in applying 
water at first, hut if a piece of crock is laid 
upon the soil where the water is usually 
poured on in watering the plants, this defect 
will be averted. In mild cases of mildew 
flow'ers of sulphur dusted on the parts affected 
is sufficient to stop the progress of the fungus, 
hut in stubborn cases, or where difficult to 
apply the sulphur in a dry state, the lime ami 
sulphur composition so often recommend*'d 
should he employed. No one using this anti¬ 
dote need he troubled long with mildew upon 
the plants if every part is thoroughly wetted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Chrysanthemums is the worst 
pest Chrysanthemum growers have to contend 
with. It makes its appearance in small spots 
on the leaves at all stages of growth, especi¬ 
ally in damp, sunless weather towards the 
end of summer. I have, however, been more 
troubled with mildew on the leaves during a 
hot, dry summer than at any other period. 
My reason for this was the necessity of using 
water for the roots of the plants which was 
too cold, thus causing a chill which exhibited 
itself in a bad attack of mildew. It is a well- 
known fact that Vines have suffered from the 
same pest and for the same reason. It very 
often occurs that the leaves of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are affected on their underneath side 
long before the pest is apparent. In cases of 
this kind the plants suffer before the mildew 
is detected, and, wliat is more, the parasite, 
when once firmly established, is difficult to 
eradicate by the usual remedies of sulphur, 
etc. By far the best cure for mildew is one 
made up in the following wav : Place 2 lb. of 
sulphur and 2 lb. of lime which lias not been 
slaked in ten quarts of water and boil for 
twenty minutes. For syringing on the plants 
use two wineglassfuls of the mixture to four 
gallons of clean cold ualer. A syringe with 
the jet affixed, causing a single stream, is the 
best method of applying the liquid. By plac¬ 
ing the forefinger over the orifice the liquid 
can be directed upwards and spread over the 
plant where required. Jii very bad eases the 
best way is to lay the plants on their sides 
and thoroughly drench them all over. If a 
slight discoloration of the leaves follows 
from the sediment, it will not be injurious, 
and it will come off in time. Prevention is 
always better than cure, and instead of wait¬ 
ing for the presence of the pest, once a week 
syringe the plants thoroughly with the mix¬ 
ture at half the strength. 

Rust on Chrysanthemums (Afi« Foster).— 
Your Chrysanthemum leaves have been attacked by 
th 3 fungoid disease known as rust. The following 
has been recommended as a remedyDissolve 1 lb. 
of blucstone (copper sulphate) in 10 gallons of water: 
boil 1 lb. of lime and 1 lb. of treacle in a quart of 
water for half-an-hour. When this is cold pour it 
into the 10 gallons containing the bluestone. Then 
syringe the plants with this. Should the rust have 
spread in the meantime—and it does so very rapidly 
—a remedy has yet to be found that will do good in 
bad eases* The*safest way will be to burn all the 
affected plants and start with a clean stock next 
year. Let them flower as best they will, but do rot 
attempt to increase your stock from the affected 
plants. 


Conifers (G. f. J.).—Other Conifers suitable for 
planting as screens are: Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis, C. L. grae4|isApnd C. L. lutea, all of them 
being quite distinct from the typical C. Lawsoniana. 
To these may be adckil: C. inturceaipa, C. noot- 
katensis, (J. (■Retmosportl) obtusa, C. (Retir.ospora) 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

FINE WHITE CARNATIONS. 

T BOUGHT in past yearn every white I'arua 
lion with a good name I could hear of. in the 
hope of getting a sturdy one for the open 


athered from the open air oil August 4th. 
'lie plants were nearly a yard high, and in 
I cutting for the house a bundle of them felt 
almost like a faggot. The value of the plant 
i it would be difficult to over estimate for all 
the qualities that make a good Carnation. 
They were grown in a good loam with a little 


compact growing plant, reaching to a height 
of 1 foot, and if well thinned out each plant 
branches out, and produces great quantities of 
its lilac and white flowers, which, when seen 
in a mass, are very effective. In addition to 
its value for sow ing to fill up vacancies in her¬ 
baceous and shrubbery borders, it is a useful 



Carnation Trojan. Raised In Mr. Martin Smith. 


air. and I never succeeded until I got George 
Maquay, and that was far better than I ever 
hoped for until Trojan came out. Trojan is 
a good fellow to George Maquay—a little less 
fragrant, but handsoHley sturdy. anB large. 
The itcjwers here figured fwV;e flnjhl layers 
put out in October. amH^xptfsed ijrtWiouE" pro¬ 
tection to the riuonrs of the winter. A 


burnt earth in ground free from uireworm, 
and although the spring was so severe, not 
one was lost among some hundreds of plants 
of this variety. A Grower. 


Collinsia bicolor.— This evidently appre- 
I ciates hot w r eather. some clumns of it bn vine 


annual for filling individual beds, its habit of 
growth rendering it peculiarly adapted for 
this purpose. It is also an annual that can be 
sown in autumn to bloom in the late spring 
months. FoF j( a summer, .display the second 
week in Apriris iquite Parly enough to sow the 
seed*'and IJjiHining fejfoull b? "performed so 

soon n« tt»A nfrnniToet nn/T mnet onitoKIr din. 
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NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Manuring chalk-hill garden.—I am making a 
gulden—about an acre—sloping to the S. ami S.W., 
nn a chalk hill near the .sea. It has been used as a 
Harden in a kind of way, but, no manure lias ever 
been put on it. It is too steep to cart, or wheel¬ 
barrow manure on to it. I want to put it in 
thoroughly good heart, and should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me what chemical manure 
(and quantity required) would be best to use? I am 
going to make a lawn, and I particularly want to 
have first-class Roses and Straw berries.— I). If. 11. 

[We fear you will find it difficult to put 
“ lu'art ’’ into a much-neglect d garden on a 
chalk hill side, and steep, unless you can get 
worked into the soil a liberal dressing of 
manure. is it not possible to carry 
manure on it in small barrow-loads, bv the 
aid of two men? Or. failing harrowing it. 
t lien, carry it in coarse bags or baskets. We 
know some gardens also on a sleep chalk bill- 
side in Surrey that are thus manured and 
are finely cropped. Failing such manure, 
.'oil can obtain and well mix bone-flour and 
kainit. putting it on to the soil and well work¬ 
ing it in at the rate of 7 lb. per rod. Next 
April add on the surface, after crops have 
made some growth, sprinkle, and hoe in be 
tween the rows, 4 llr. per rod of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda. A dressing of 
14 lb. per rod of fish guano is very helpful. 
Dig in during the winter. Still, a good dress¬ 
ing of half decayed animal manure is the 
b“st. In making a lawn, you will find it best 
to obtain good turves cut, from a pasture, if 
you can. If, however, you have to trust to a 
-own lawn, get the ground well forked over 
during the winter, level it well, and top dress 
with some fine soil, if it he obtainable. Grass 
in any ease needs good soil, and therefore 
the ground must have a dressing of some de¬ 
scription of manure given to it. Next spring 
give the Grass, however raised, a dressing of 
2 lb. per rod area of finely crushed sulphate 
of ammonia. With respect to Ituses and 
Strawberries, few things more need a heavy 
dressing of manure and deep, well-worked soil 
than those. It is useless to look for success¬ 
ful results without incurring some cost and 
labour.] 

Vermin in garden.— My garden (new) is swarm¬ 
ing with nil sorts of vermin, and cracks, and gets 
like a board in spring. The manure I use is fresh 
from co .vs. My idea is to keep manure for a year, 
and this winter give instead a good dressing of soot 
and gas-lime, and about G inches of leaf-mould to 
make soil more free, then dig it over and mix 
well in spring. In damp weather a green scum grows 
on the garden soil. Would good lime be better than 
gas-lime? P. F. 

[By vermin we assume you refer to insects ; 
if this is the case, a good dressing of gas- 
lime—at the rate of, say, 4 tons to 5 tons per 
acre—would be useful, but you must remem¬ 
ber that the gas-lime will kill all vegetable 
growth as well as the insects w r ith which it 
comes in coutact, and you must be prepared 
to have the land bare for at least three months 
after application. It is, of course, a wise 
thing to store manure for a period ; when 
fresh manure is used, there is great danger 
of bringing lots of weeds to the soil, and this 
is more especially the ease when horse-dung is 
used. Properlv-storcd manure, well turned 
over occasionally, is also better fitted to yield 
nourishment to the plants for which it is 
used. You do not describe your*soil, but ap¬ 
parently it is heavy, and cow-manure alone 
is not the best to use ; however, one must use 
what is obtainable. The land appears to 
need draining, and you should certainly see 
to it if this is the case, as nothing is of much 
use without draining in the ease of water¬ 
logged soil. -T.] 

Tine Iiillum auratums. (’an you tell me of 
any number of your periodical which treats of Lilies, 
especially Lilium auraturn and Lilium Iancifolium? 

1 have only this year tried Lilium auratums in 
London, and the result lias been marvellous. One 
bulb planted in a tub in January sent up three 
shoots, w h it’ll bore twenty magnificent blossom*. 
Two bulbs in another tub sent up three shoots, ami 
they bore fourteen blossoms. One of these blossoms 
has' ten petals, two pistils, ten stamens, and ten 
anthers, and is a lovely flower. 1 have bad them 
photographed, and if you care to describe them in 
your journal, I will send you the photos to look at. 

T now want to know bow to treat the bulbs when 
th* v die down, and next year shall try lancifeliums. 

T find candidnm will not grow in London, either in 
ttn* ground or tubs. —R. 0. L., Knniuuton. 

[Y r ou have every reason4p be satisfied with 
your first attempt at /rowing. Ldinm ar*ra 
tum ; evidently you w ri \un (Vjflcrod otflft.'Vaiid 
treated them intelligently. The prd©- treat- 


outside until the leaves turn yellow; then, 
without letting them get dry, lessen the water 
supply until the flower-stems quite dry ofiF, 
when repot the bulbs and keep in w frame, 
or, if you have not oik*, in the greenhouse. 
It does not follow that even good treatment 
will give you satisfactory plants next year, 
for failures to establish the imported bulbs 
«re frequent : but it is well worth trying. 
Notes on Lilium auraturn and Lilies gener¬ 
ally are very numerous in every volume of 

Gardening "Illustrated. If you have the 

volumes or back numbers a reference to the 
index will show you where to find the infer 
mntioii ; if not. send (id. to the publisher, and 
ask him in s-nd you a few back numbers con 
laining notes on these plants. We shall be 
glad to s**e the photograph, but, as L. aura 
turn lias been very often figured, cannot pro 
mise to reproduce if. (2) L. candidnm will 
thrive in London gardens, but such disap¬ 
pointment as yours is not uncommon. Often 
it is due to delaying the planting, which 
should he done catiy. Imported bulbs should 
not. be out of the soil after September, and, 
when moving an established clump, the work 
should be done as soon as the flowering stems 
die down ; growth begins at once after this 
period, and if the transplanting is postponed 
damage is done which is often irretrievable. 
If you try again, plant early, choose a warm 
position in the garden, and give the Lily a 
good sandy loam soil. T.] 

Herbaceous border - I should l>o so grateful if 
vi u-would please give me your valuable help in the 
making of a really satisfactory herbaceous horder? 

1 have a very large bed. which has hern a failure as 
such for years, and I am sure it is much too big— 
■it is quite feet wide and about — yards long. Ft 
is divided in the middle by a Grass path with trellis 
and arch. It has a Laurel hedge at the back, and 
a narrow Grass border. Can I widen the Grass 
border so as to make the bed narrower, and could 1 
have the first half only herbaceous plants? What 
could I put in the other? Will you please suggest 
some really good plants that 1 can put in this 
autumn? I thought of having a deep edging of Pink 
Mrs. Minkins. — K. P. F. 

[If the border is too large for your require¬ 
ments, make it smaller, by all means, though 
we very much fear in so doing you would be 
defeating your own purpose. A border 5 feet 
wide is very moderate indeed, and if you re¬ 
duce this by a wider Grass edging, and then 
plant a “ deep border of Mrs. Sinkins Pink,” 
vou will have but little remaining. The 
Laurel hedge is most likely robbing the bor¬ 
der, and you will do well to dig down deeply 
and sever all the roots of the Laurels that 
you find. Then dig up the entire area of the 
bed some 2 feet deep, and manure it freely, 
putting the manure down some 12 inches 
deep. Then you might select anything from 
the following list and plant at once. We will 
presume you have decided upon the border of 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink, and next to this you could 
plant single and double Pvrethrums, Clove 
Carnations, Megasea eordifolia purpurea, 
Campanula earpatica Riverslea, C. c. Isabel, 
C. llendersoni, Geum Ileldreiclti, Inula 
glandulosa, Primula dentieulata. Phlox cana¬ 
densis, Perry’s variety, etc. Behind these 
three or more of the best Flag Irises could be 
planted, also Campanula nersicifolia grandi- 
flora, C. Moerheimi, Gaillardias (white and 
pale blue), Seabiosa, such Phloxes as Flam¬ 
beau, A. F. Barron, Coecinea, Aurore, 
Adonis, Kvlpliide, Mrs. E. II. Jenkins, and 
others, Stenactis speeiosa. Aster Amelins, 
A. Acris, etc. Then, for a back line, white 
and red perennial Peas, Aster cordifolius, A. 
Arcturus, Helianthus muitiflorus, II. in. 
plcnus, etc. Then, by interspersing clumps 
of Lilium candidnm, L. tigrinum. L. specie 
sum rubrum, and others, with scarlet 
Gladioli, Galtonia candicans. etc., all of 
which would be best planted in spring, you 
would obtain a variety of subjects, and a 
somewhat lengthy season of flowering also. 
Vou have, unfortunately, omitted the length 
of the border. There are many things you 
could plant in the other section. Roses, for 
example, with bulbs between for spring 
flowering, or you might fill it in spring with 
annuals, or in summer use bedding plants. 
Perhaps vou could give the length of this por¬ 
tion, and some idea of what you prefer. In 
the circumstances, however, seeing as at pre¬ 
sent arranged the border is divided mid-way 
by an arch" the best arrangement would be a 
narrow herbaceous border throughout. This. 
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the outlay. You should get a copy of “The 
English Elower Garden,” in which the whole 
question is fully dealt with and illustrations 
of borders given.—E. J.] 

Tall Delphiniums. Can you tell me how 1i> 
prevent a Delphinium growing too tall and strag¬ 
gling? One of mine flowered well for two years, glow¬ 
ing to ahout 6 feet high, with fine blooms and 
foliage. This year it sprang up to fully 8 feet, but 
with flowers and foliage thin and poor, and the stalks 
bare for 2 feet from the ground. It had been well 
manured, and in the dry spring freely watered. Is 
it possible that the latter may have been done to 
rxi-f ss. or is the rampant growth a sign of wearing 
out? 7. M. 

[The bare stem at the base is evidence of 
the exhausted character of tin* soil, and you 
will do well in March. 1907. jo lift and freely 
divide tie* clump. Old clumps of such things 
frequently canker badly, and Hie root stock 
is often in a shattered stale, when it is diffi¬ 
cult. to obtain good runted divisions. Estab¬ 
lished examples of these plants should not re¬ 
quire root-watering in spring, and this, witii 
the dressing of manure, lias doubtless given 
the extra length of stem. In the spring 
there is no great strain upon the resources of 
the plant, and the dressing of manure would 
have been ample. The same clump might.with 
advantage, have been watered in June, when 
the flowering-spike was developing. It is not 
possible to account for the sportive character 
in the flower of a Delphinium, and it is very 
unusual for so complete a change as that to 
which you refer.] 

A non-splitting Pink. Will you please rc'-em. 
mend me a good l'ink that dot’s net split its calyx as 
Mrs. Sinkins does? Will you also tell we when 
Mrs. Sinkins should be divided.' K. P. F. 

[We do not know of a Pink of large size 
that never hursts its calyx. The old white- 
fringed Pink, and a ynmpara*ively new kind. 
Albino, are near approaches thereto. Write 
to Mr. B. Ladhams, nurseryman, South¬ 
ampton, and enquire. Pinks are a specialty 
with him, and some of his perpetual bloomers 
may suit you.] 

Destroying weeds In meadow- —Will \ou 

oblige nit* by answering the question whether there 
is any way of getting rid of Docks, Nettles, and 
Plantains in a Grass meadow, except by digging 
them up? —D. C. 

[There is no better plan, nor one that can 
be carried out with less trouble. This seems 
a hard saying, when the labour of dealing 
individually with each plant or group of 

f ilants is considered, but it is true, neverthe- 
ess. As for the Docks and Nettles, you can, 
if you prefer it, keep on cutting them down 
as soon as growth appears above ground. 
This, if persevered in, is bound to destroy the 
plants eventually in time : but it will prob¬ 
ably be a long time, and if the labour em¬ 
ployed is summed up, it will, though spread 
over a longer period, be found to be no less 
than that needed for the immediate total 
destruction by up rooting. Plantains are, 
from their habit, hardly amenable to this sort 
of treatment, and digging or spudding up 
would seem the only practicable method. We 
do not think the spraying, found effectual in 
the case of Charlock, would help you much 
with these weeds. —T.] 

Waterside plants.--! should be greatly obliged 
if, in one of your early issues, you could kindly 
recommend me some plants and shrubs that might 
do round my pond, which is narrow and much shaded 
by trees cn the south side, also partially on the 
north by some Willows. It lies in a hollow, though 
on fairly high ground. The soil comprises clay, sand, 
and lime. The plants must he hardy growers, not 
requiring much cultivation, if possible, chiefly for the 
wi.G r’s edge, of a showy kind. North OXFORPSHIRK. 

[The Great Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua) 
is a handsome plant for growing in shallow 
water, and produces a quantity of large 
yellow' flowers. For damp banks running 
down to the water’s edge numerous flowering 
plants are available. In such a position the 
rosecoloured Primula japmiiea grows ram¬ 
pantly. The Japanese Iris hevigata or 
Kamipfcri also succeeds well l»v tin* water¬ 
side. its large, wide spread flowers being verv 
handsome, as does the smaller flowered 1. 
tiibirica, while the yellow Water Flag of our 
meadows (I. pscudacorus) and its variegated 
form, with their noble fwvord leaves, are de¬ 
corative even when out of flower. Day 
Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, Globe-flowers (Trol¬ 
lies), the Suniipe,i* .Sjwowflake (Leucojum 
icstiviiuiL and Spfneas in YarioJ v^inay all lm 
naturmianu around pbild nEargftlstrand such 
:i^i a .. .... xr .1,1 
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and purplo Loosestrife (Lysimachia aiul Ly- 
thrum), and Willow Herb (Epilobium) grow 
naturally in a like Bite, while Mimulus, when 
established, often spreads freely. For fine 
form we have the Gunneras, G. nmnicata pro¬ 
ducing leaves 10 feet in diameter. Rhubarbs, 
the Butter Bur (Petasiles), the Water Dock 
(Rumex), and many graceful Reeds, such as 
the Giant Reed (Arundo donnx), the Bulrush 
(Tvpha), the Flowering Rush (Butomus). 
Sweet Sedge (Acorns calamus), with Phrag 
mites, Seirpus, and Carex. Golden and Car 
dinal Willows should not be forgotten, as 
their bright colours aro indispensable for 
winter effect, and the Royal Fern (Osmunda) 
flourishes nowhere so well as by the water¬ 
side. We have also seen many of the flower- 
in Crabs doing well in such a position, their 
beauty being two fold when in flower, and 
again when in autumn loaded with fruit.J 

Watering in the open ground.— This is 
often done very badly. A mere sprinkling 
with the rose watering-pot is not only useless 
but is injurious, as the water does not go 


MEGASEAS. 

According to the Kew authorities the 
Megaseas are now referred to the genus 
Saxifraga, from which externally at least the 
species differ very materially, noticeably in 
their huge and generally rugged leafage, and 
great stems with branching heads of either 
pendent or erect, bell-shaped blossoms. These 
Megaseas refuse to be intercrossed with the 
j encrusted Saxifragas. Moreover, the attempt 
is by no means isolated or in one year, inas¬ 
much as for at least six years now have 1 
.attempted one of these crosses, not always 
with the same species of Megasea but with 
I several, and through all 1 have never yet 
secured a single fertile seed, indeed, every 
attempt has been a failure. 

Of much value in the border, these plants 
possess an even greater value in the rock or 
spring garden, where, in free groups, the 
plants may be seen to advantage. Not only 
when in bloom but long after the flowers'are 
past these plants yield a beauty all their 
own. H ow great that beauty may be at 


and much more compact than in the one 
shown in the illustration. The flowers are 
reddish-crimson, and abundantly produced 
on branching cymes, the stems of which reach 
to 18 inches high. A marked characteristic 
of this plant is the brilliant colour of the 
under surface of the leaves, and with the tall, 
stout stems of the same red-crimson tone, 
the plant is a feature for months, and as 
showy and effective in the summer land 
scape as is the scarlet Dogwood, with a glint 
of a winter’s sun upon it. In M. ligulata the 
leaf blades are flatfish ; in M. cordifolia pur¬ 
purea the mid rib is channelled, and the 
slightly upturned sides reveal its rich colour¬ 
ing, no matter from which direction you 
come. M. crassifolia is a red-leaved early 
and dwarf flowering kind, quite hardy and 
evergreen. M. ciliata. M. afghanica (syn. M. 
Stracheyi alba), and M. Stracheyi are others 
with for the most part handsome white pink- 
tinged flowers. These latter are less hardy 
generally, and in the open are to a large ex¬ 
tent deciduous, and without the boldness of 



Large-leaved Saxifrage (Megasea ligulata) at Pcnshurst. 


deep enough to reach the roots, and cakes the 
surface, thereby greatly increasing the 
amount of evaporation. The benefit, if any, 
is small, unless the whole of the ground as far 
as the roots extend is moistened^ Hence the 
advantage of using manure-water in such 
cases. Where the ground is eloping a mulch¬ 
ing of half-rotten manure w ould serve a double 
purpose, as it would check the running away 
of the water, giving it time to soak into the i 
soil, and also supply nutriment to the roots.— I 
L. C. K. 

Sweet Williams.- -It is not too late to sow 
Sweet Williams for blooming another year, 
provided the seed is got in without further 
delay. It would be well, however, at this 
date to give them the advantage of a warm 
border, where they may be pricked out for 
the winter. Sweet Williams are such old- 
fashioned, free-blooming plants, and give a 
brilliant show in June, that they are worthy 
of a place in the gardeiiC"Mt is best tl put 
the plantfi in- their pelmaii^nj qi iirJcJiMn 
October, as to remove tt^ypfhig 

SOinpHmpq roInrHs Ihoii* hi nnm i nw - -—T.1TA. 


flowering time is well show r n in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, and how well the 
plant is suited to the larger rockery is also 
well shown. Indeed, there is a ruggedness of 
outline in all these plants that adapts itself 
admirably to the rock garden if ample scope 
exists. The blossoms are large individually, 
usually whitish or reddish, and as seen in-the 
picture the flowering cymes are of great size. 
One essential in 

The cultivation of these plants is ample 
room and a soil of liberal depth and good 
quality. The plants are increased by division 
in spring after flowering, or by seeds, as they 
seed somewhat freely and intercross with 
others of the same section. The plants may 
be pulled to pieces, and each limb will come 
away with a root or two, and if planted 
deeply soon make fine plants. In this way a 
dozen pieces would soon make a group in any 
garden. Other good kinds, apart from the 
one now seen in the picture, are M. cordifolia, 
with green leaves and pink bell-shaped 
flowers, and M. c. purpurea, which I regard 

n« tha finoaf nlnnt nf fhfl crrrmn Tho lionrl. 


those first named. Quite apart from all of 
these is a large array of hybrid or cross-bred 
forms, raised at Newry by Mr. Smith. Not a 
few of these are of considerable merit, and as 
garden plants quite worthy of a place in all 
good collections of hardy flowering subjects. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Virginian Stock -What an effective edging one 
may have to a flower-border by sowing seed of 
Virginian Stock! These simple blossoms, with colours 
of blue, white, and pink, can be grown in almost 
any soil, and during the past dry summer I have 
noted how well they have done. 1 was in a garden 
the other day, where the soil is of a very sandy 
nature, and as a belt to a long border. Virginia 
Stcek had been sown with pleasing results. It is 
certainly an annual that commends itself to all who 
want a bright edging that never fails to give a 
maximum of beauty at a minimum of cost.— Tow ns¬ 
man. 

Montbretias.— Montbretias are not at all parti¬ 
cular as to soil, but they like a position where the 
sun will reach them. One point which is worthy of 
noto in connection with their culture is that to get 
the best from them the roots should be divided 
every other year, litj js:^h^fi itbesy'are allowed to get 
too thick that they fail to bloom satisfactorily. I 
have see$i bi|lbs j;tow ing ijiki bfoomjng in very poor- 
soil when given space,- and others in good soil left 
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FERN8. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 
Although there is little difficulty in growing 
on healthy young plants, it is difficult to get 
old plants, or those which have got into a bad 
condition, back into a healthy state again. 
To have healthy, vigorous plants, young stock 
must be grown on from time to time. As this 
Fern never matures spores, it is necessary to 
propagate by division. The best time for 
doing this is early in the spring, when the 
plants arc growing freely. When old plants 
are divided they are very slow to become 
re established, but if young plants which have 
not got pot-bound are divided into, say, three 
or four and carefully handled, they will start 
away without losing a frond. They should be 
|H»tted in rough porous compost good fibrous 
loam, leaf mould, and plenty of sand. Plenty 
of drainage should be used, tin; plants being 
potted moderately firm. When divided they 
will require to be kept close and shaded for a 
few days, and care must be taken not to give 
too much water. After the plants have taken 
mot into the new soil they should be gradually 
exposed. In the after treatment the main 
point is careful attention to watering. In 
many instances over-watering is the cause of 
failure, while there is nothing more damaging 
than to allow the soil to get too dry. After 
the pots are well filled with roots the plants 
will take a deal of water; in fact, there are 
few Ferns which take up more water than 
healthy plants of A. Farleyense. A regular tem¬ 
perature which should not fall below 60 degs. 
or rise above 70 degs., unless by natural 
summer heat—is better than giving loo much 
artificial heat. A light shading is necessary 
during the summer, but plants should never 
stand under the shade of others or be crowded 
up. If stood on inverted pots or suspended 
from the roof, they will thrive well and the 
fronds will be of better substance than under 
heavy shading and moisture, besides which, 
the young fronds will have that lovely pink 
tint which is so much admired in Ferns. 


PTERIS TREMULA. 

The case with which this species may be 
grown, its hardiness, fine appearance, and 
lasting qualities render it one of the most 
useful Ferns in cultivation. It is one of the 
best for indoor decoration, and, if slightly 
hardened before being used, will last several 
weeks in good condition. P. tremula is, per¬ 
haps, the freest seeding Fern in existence, 
the back of the fronds on large plants being 
nearly covered with spores. The ripe fronds 
should be cut and shaken over a piece of white 
paper to collect the spores, which should be 
kept in a dry, cool place until they are re¬ 
quired, and the sooner they are sown the 
better. If a damp wall or stage in a fernery 
i.r stove is at command, they may be sown on 
this, as they will germinate almost anywhere, 
or pans of crocks and a little rough peat and 
loam may be prepared and placed in a shady, 
warm house. They must be kept regularly 
and constantly moist without sprinkling them 
heavily with water, as this is apt to swill many 
of the spores away. A green film over the 
surface is the first indication that germination 
has taken place. Soon after the tiny young 
leaves appear, when they may be pricked off 
in very small patches into pans or small pots. 
No amount of care will ensure all the plants 
coming true, and often Ferns of entirely dif¬ 
ferent species will come up. P. tremula 
shows its distinctive characteristics very 
early, and as soon as the young crowns can be 
distinctly seen they may again be divided, this 
time pricking them off singly around the edge 
of small pots in a light and open description 
of compost. Though strictly a greenhouse 
species, they may be gi\en more w armth now, 
if it is desired to hurry them on, but keep in 
mind that the more air and less heat they get 
the longer the fronds will last either in a cut 
state or on the plant. In any case growth is 
rapid, and they must never become pinched 
for root room untiljtfwy have reached the 
size iri|tfnded for usef Sijpail pia^ijs iiPB-inch 
pots are very usefuNfelSdlaiidipA siftgly on 
the table or for grouping wirlr flowering 


kind that a nicely furnished plant with a head 
a foot or more across may be grown in the 
size of pot mentioned. There is hardly any 
arrangement of plants that this Fern may not 
be used with, the light graceful stems stand¬ 
ing well up, lightening the effect of other 
plants, which lose nothing bv contrast with 
them. The large flat epergnes in which 
flowers and fruit combined used to be ar¬ 
ranged are not so much used as formerly, but 
where they are used the cut fronds of this 
Fern set off the fruit admirably. There are 
also many cut-flower arrangements that are 
improved by its use in plat e of the popular 
Maiden-hair, which it surpasses in lasting 
qualities. It is also a capital kind for a 
planted-out fernery where there is plenty of 
room for its full development, but it is a mis¬ 
take to plant it among dwarf kinds, as it soon 
overgrows its station and smothers, perhaps, 
choicer and more rare kinds. In a large 
house a single large plant of it in a prominent 
position lias a noble appearance. As to com¬ 
post, it is by no means fastidious, especially 
when it gets beyond the first stage. A light 
fibrous loam mixed with half its bulk of leaf- 
mould and a plentiful addition of sharp silver 
sands suits it admirably. It is safe in winter 
iu a moist house kept at a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 40 <h»gs. T. 


GARDEN PESTS 'AND FRIENDS. 

MILDEW. 

The above is very much in evidence this year 
in the majority of gardens, and with the 
present drv season the opinions brought for¬ 
ward that it is caused by, or. more strictly, 
perhaps, originated from, extreme dryness at 
the root, seem to be substantiated. Yet this is 
not always the case. I have known a sudden 
attack off mildew make its appearance in 
vineries and Cucumber-houses after a great 
drop in the temperature when foliage was 
young and sappy, and artificial heat eould not 
be employed, while a cold draught will also 
cause it when foliage is in a similar condition. 
It is, however, more especially the fact that 
there are certain varieties of different species 
of plants, whether fruit or flower, peculiarly 
susceptible. For instance, I have grow ing out¬ 
side, only a few’ yards apart, under exactly 
similar conditions, the old Sweetwater and 
Reine Olga Y’ines. The latter is white with 
mildew, the Sweetwater quito free. Again, 
in a big old rosary planted in 1882, Ilomere, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Niphetos, and Cathe¬ 
rine Bell, on a front trellis, were badly 
affected, whilst Reve d ! Or on a back trellis, a 
large plant covering 600 square feet, was 
hardly touched. I attribute the difference 
here to the fact that the front plants were 
close to the ventilation, this being too freely 
administered when the wind was very cold. 
Outside Roses are had this year, and few 
among the various sretioiis have escaped. A 
contemporary claims immunity for many 
varieties, but T cannot endorse this. On a 
totally different soil and subsoil from ours Mr. 
Beckett, at Aldeuham, told me he had suffered 
badly; in fact, the only absolutely clean- 
foliaged Rose in the Rose gallon at that well- 
known place was General Schablikine. It 
would be interesting to know, however, if that 
is the general experience with this Rose. It 
is a grand autumn variety, and should he 
widely planted if it w T ill keep thoroughly clean. 
An old favourite of mine, Gruss an Teplitz. is 
very bad this year. In the kitchen garden 
mildew is making its appearance on late Peas, 
despite sow-ing in well-manured trenches, 
watering, and mulching. 

To sum up the case briefly, in the matter of 
mildew, I should say that although the gar¬ 
dener may combat it to the best of bis ability 
with an equable temperature, a good supply of 
moisture at the root, and remedial measures, 
as sulphur and sulphide of potassium, there 
are times when he will have to confess that he 
is beaten. E. Burrell. 


XOTES AX D REPLIES. 

Wasps. — On our light sandy soil we are 
always more or less troubled with wasps, but 
thev have seldom been so strongly in evidence 


Peaches, Nectarines, late Cherries, and 
Plums, are badly attacked, despite plenty of 
bottles hung about containing a mixture of 
beer und sugar, and it is dangerous attempt¬ 
ing to gather fruit unless one carefully 
examines each before putting a hand on it. 
When gathering Gages the other day for pre¬ 
serving, I forgot the advice given above, and 
reached up, with the result that a couple 
dropped respectively on the arm and neck, 
leaving their mark in each case. I am. for¬ 
tunately, not much troubled by the sting - 
not more (if a little vinegar is rubbed on at 
once) than by the sting of the Nettle—but 
many are affected for some time, and to those 
the warning note may prove useful. I have 
pointed out in former years in Gardening 
that as the wasp is alike a danger and 
nuisance not only in gardens, but to nearly 
every tradesman in villages where they are 
numerous, the taking of nests might well re¬ 
ceive the attention of parish and urban dis¬ 
trict councils; it would be decidedly more 
beneficial to the community at large than 
much work that is taken on by those bodies. 
I am using Davis’ wasp-destroyer freely in the 
viueries, and it certainly checks the inrush to 
a very great extent.—E. Burrell. 


VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Unless rain should fall shortly, aud that in 
sufficient quautity to soak the ground for 
some distance down, the prospects of an out¬ 
door crop of Mushrooms is a very poor one 
indeed. Pastures are now very dry and 
parched, and nothing short of a good steady 
downpour for forty-eight hours will have any 
appreciable effect upon them. The soil is al¬ 
most as dry at a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet 
as it is on the surface, of which I have had 
ocular demonstration during the past month, 
while trenches were being opened out for the 
laying of new water mains. As the prospect 
of a bountiful crop of Mushrooms is, there¬ 
fore, rather a remote one, those who have to 
provide a daily supply later on should not 
leave matters to chance, but be up and 
doing, and get one or more beds made up, 
according to the demand and conveniences at 
command, without further delay. It is quite 
unnecessary to he so particular iu separating 
every portion of strawy litter from the drop¬ 
pings for making up these early beds, and 
where materials are none too plentiful this is 
a great consideration. There should also be 
no difficulty in obtaining the manure iu just 
the right condition after such a dry time ; in 
fact, when the contents of the stable-yard 
come to be shaken out and sorted over some 
of it, if not all the droppings, will, in some 
instances, be found too dry. This is a mat¬ 
ter which, cun always be remedied, as a 
sprinkling of water with a moderately finc- 
rosed water-pot will impart just the right 
degree of moisture to them, and, if the one 
application is not sufficient, the sprinkling 
should be repeated when turning the mass 
over on the first occasion after it has been 
thrown together to ferment. In regard to the 
amount of littery material to leave with the 
manure, all particles from 6 inches to 
9 inches in length may safely be included, and 
the longest of the litter will then come in use¬ 
ful for covering the beds with in case any are 
to be made up outdoors. When a sufficiency 
has been shaken out to make a bed, or beds, 
of the desired size, the whole of the material 
should be thrown together to ferment, and be 
turned every third or fourth day until the 
violent heat begins to subside and noxious 
gases have been dispelled, when it is ready for 
making up. It should by this time be in a 
medium state of moisture, when it can be 
cither beaten or trodden firm without any fear 
arising as to its becoming too firmly consoli 
dated, or, on the contrary, too spongy aud 
loose when finished. So long as the wreather 
remains fine the manure may remain outdoors 
during the time fermentation is going on, but 
in a showery time it is best placed under 
cover, a shed open fat the front and sides 
being as good a place "as anv. Should there 
be a want t>f; convenience; to do this, then the 
lican must, he covered with nats shutters, nr 
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allowed to become unduly wet it is rendered 
useless for Mushroom growing. These early 
beds, if they are to be made up under cover, 
are best accommodated in a shed facing 
north, if a proper Mushroom-house does not 
exist, and they also need not contain so much 
material or be made so deep as is necessary 
when they have to last through the best part 
of the winter. Tn the last-named case they 
are best made 18 inches deep, and in the 
former 9 inches to 12 inches ; and for out¬ 
door beds, if the ridge system—which, by the 
way, is the best—is adopted, they should be 
made 30 inches in width and 24 inches in 
height for autumn supply. Increase the 
width and height to 36 inches respectively if 
the beds are to last, through the winter 
months. Spawning may be done as soon as 
the heat has declined to between 75 degs. and 
80 degs., and if good sound spawn is em¬ 
ployed, and pieces of it from 3 inches to 
4 inches square are inserted at distances of 
9 inches apart each way, and the beds are 
cased over w r ith 2 inches of good loamy soil, 
or good garden soil (so long as it is free of 
sticks and any other foreign matter), they will > 


distance, but in regard to the yield matters 
were about on a par in every respect, and 
quite a contrast to last year, when the 
bought-in seed gave the best results.—A. W. 


TOMATO Al. 

In looking over a lot of plants of this Tomato 
one cannot but notice the close resemblnnce 
it bears to that well-known variety Perfection, 
and we should be almost inclined to think it is 
a selected form of it. It is larger and deeper 
in the flesh than Perfection, but it is a hand¬ 
somely-shaped fruit withal, and of splendid 
quality. The skin is deep red in colour, and 
the fruits are produced most freely, they 
numbering from six to seven in some of the 
trusses. It is a vigorous grow’er, and is 
equally as productive find satisfactory where 
grown against a warm wall outdoors as under 
glass, and the fruits ripen up perfectly. For 
indoor cultivation it is second to none, the 
plants being almost weighed down with its 
large handsome fruits. If fed too liberally 
the first few* fruits that set are apt to become 
too large, but this is soon overcome once the 


Tomato Al. 



in about five weeks’ time begin to show well, 
and gathering may commence at the end of 
the sixth or seventh week. Outdoor beds will 
need to be covered with litter, and those 
made up in open sheds also, but in a Mush¬ 
room-house a thin sprinkling of hay will suf¬ 
fice. In the event of the surface of the beds 
becoming dry, they may be lightly sprinkled 
or syringed, but if the hay or litter is kept 
damped it is rarely that the beds become too 
dry on the surface. The covering material is 
best turned weekly, and fresh substituted if it 
shows signs of becoming mouldy, but this ap¬ 
plies more to hay than to long litter. 

A. W. 


Potato Windsor Castle. I have just lifted 
a magnificent crop of this popular variety, 
the total yield amounting to about one ton in 
weight. The most of the tubers are large, 
very clear in the skin, and there is almost a 
complete absence of disease. Thanks to the 
hot, dry summer, the quality is all one can 
wish for. I have, in fact, never had Windsor 
Castle in such satisfactor y cond.tion before, 
either as regards crop c/quaJit\\ a iii^ |t-w as 
first sentl"out. Part o^UytsJ d vM |)fcme- 
snved, and the remainder proeun^Dfrom a 


plants feci the strain of, and have to support, 
a great weight of fruit. 

This Tomato can be recommended to all 
who are anxious to produce fruits of handsome 
appearance, combined with superior quality. 
It sets freely, is a heavy cropper, and if re¬ 
quired enn be had ripe without difficulty early 
in the season. A. W. 


STORING GARDEN ROOTS. 

Os May 13th lu.^t I sowed five rows (if Beetroot 
— Dell’s Dark Red. When is the best time to dig the 
roots up (they do not seein tit yet) and the best 
method of storing them? I also planted 14 lb. of 
each of the following Potatoes: Duke of York, on 
March 3rd, these I have dug and finished, and they 
were not at all successful; Button's Nonsuch, planted 
on March 10th, I am digging now as 1 require them 
(and they turn out very well), and so far have con¬ 
sumed about half; then there are also the follow¬ 
ing: Beauty of Hebron, planted March ISth; lip to 
Date, March 31st; and Reading Giant, April 8th. 
The point 1 w ish to know* is, when is the correct and 
best time for me to dig the last three varieties, nnd 
also the best way to store them during the winter? 
I have heard of people digging a large hole in thr 
ground called a pit, and putting their root crops 
there. Is this a good method, and how do I set 
about it? Space in the house is, unfortunately, very 
limited, and I fear It will he very difficult to put 
them away anywhere indoors with anything like 
comfort. So I thought I had better at least store 


the Beetroots and Potatoes outside in a pit. How 
large and deep shall I make the hole? Is it neces¬ 
sary to put a straw bed at the bottom? Shall I 
put the crops in sacks or bags? Is it an advantage 
to line the pit with boards, and how must I cover it 
in to keep out the weather? Also, can 1 store Par 
snips, Onions, and Turnips in the same way? 1 am 
quite an amateur at this 6ort of thing or I would 
not be troubling you with all these details.— 
E. S. D. r. 

[Tapering Beets, such as Dell’s Crimson, 
may well be left in the ground till the first or 
second week in November. A little frost does 
them no harm ; severe frosts would. The 
roots usually continue to grovv quite late into 
the autumn. When lifted, clear them from 
soil, twist off the leaves hard, but do not cut 
them ; then stack the roots in layers close 
together on their sides, with tops outwards, 
on dry soil or ashes, putting a thin layer of 
material between the layers of roots. If in a 
cool place, the roots keep a long time fresh 
and plump. If before all are eaten new leaf 
age shows, take up the roots, rub off leaves, 
and any fine roots, then re-stack them to keep 
yet longer. If the shed where stored be ex¬ 
posed to severe frost, put a sack or two over 
the roots to protect them. Generally, the 
store cannot be too cool. As to Potatoes. 
You seem to have planted rather early, as the 
first to the third week in April is, as a rule, 
early enough, and when ground is so cold 
the tuber sprouts are apt to suffer and decay. 
As to lifting Beauty of Hebron, you had better 
consume those as required, but unless you 
want the ground for some other purpose, the 
tubers will lake no harm where they are, for 
the present. If all are up by the third week 
of September, that should do. Up-to-Date 
and Reading Giant may as well remain until 
the haulm has quite died away—say, the end 
of September or early in October. Should 
heavy rains come, leave the tubers till the 
soil is again drier. With reference to 

Storing, we certainly prefer to have them 
in a very cool shed or cellar, not only for 
safety, hut also for convenience of access. If 
you cannot so store them, then in some part 
of your garden throw out a trench 2 feet 
wide and about C inches deep. Place in the 
bottom a thin layer of straw, and on that 
place the Potatoes as you lift them, taking 
care to reject nny too small or diseased. Let 
the tubers be quite dry, and make them up in 
the form of a ridge in the centre of the trench, 
about 14 inches to 15 inches in height, and 
6 inches high at the sides. Then cover well 
with straw 2 inches thick, and cover up an 
inch or two thick with soil, but leave a 
narrow opening down to the straw at the top 
of the ridge. That will allow' any vapour 
formed to esonpe ; a board laid along over 
that opening will keep off rain. Have the 
sides of the ridge patted smooth with a spade, 
to throw off rain. After a month, the board 
may be removed nnd the opening closed with 
soil. Should hard W’eather set in, more soil 
should be added, and a thick coat of straw ; 
before doing that, it would be wise to get a 
supply of tubers into the house. If you have 
a wall beside your garden, you could store 
Beets and Parsnips, as advised before, against 
it, but covering up with boards to exclude 
rain, and with straw in hard weather. Onions 
keep best in a dry place. Turnips need not 
be pulled till Christmas, and Parsnips keep 
best in the ground till the end of the year.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Earthing up Celery. In all cases where 
Celery is well advanced in growth the earth¬ 
ing up should now commence. Not that 
earthing lip need be general, as in many in¬ 
stances, no doubt, it would be much better to 
defer the operation a little longer, not only 
for the better keeping of the Celery, but also 
for its free progress. The soil about the roots 
should be examined previous to earthing up, 
and, if found dry. a thorough soaking of water 
1)3 given. Each plant should be handled 
singly, and all small outer leaves and suckers 
promptly removed. Each plant should also 
be tied up with a piece of matting, but only 
for the time being, as after the soil is added 
the matting must be cut. About 3 inches of 
soil will be sufficient for the first earthing up, 
taking care that the hearts are kept open or 
in advance of the soil; [ Previous to the soil 
being well -broken ua..it, £^jul,dprepeivp a 
slight kpWnklHng-of salH, us-tTiis 1 , besides act- 
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iug as a fertiliser, has a deterrent effect upon 
slugs. In the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks an extra earthing up should be given, 
finishing up at about three times. 

Cabbage for spring.— As soon as fit to 
handle get these dibbled out 4 inches to 
6 inches apart on an open quarter, so that the 
plants become as sturdy as possible by early 
October, a good date to transfer them to their 
permanent quarters. If they are to occupy 
ground cleared of Spring Onions no manure 
will be needed, but cleared of weeds or rub¬ 
bish. drills 6 inches deep may be drawn out 
with the mattock, wherein the plants may be 
set out 15 inches to 18 inches apart each wav. 
This is a suitable distance for these early 
kinds, such as Ellam's, Flower of Spring, or 
Early April. After dibbling out water the 
plants in, and dust with lime and soot in the 
evening if slugs are feared. I made a sowing 
of Ellam’s in the middle of July, hoping the 
plants will come in useful towards Christmas. 
These have been set out on ground recently 
occupied by Tripoli Onions.— Devonian. 

Potato Epicure. —I have already stated in 
these columns wlmt a high opinion I have 
formed of this Potato, and I now wish to say 
that a remarkably fine crop of tubers has 
been lifted of it within the past few weeks. 
For general good quality it would be hard to 
beat. As far as one can at present judge, 
the tubers are entirely free from disease, the 
tops never having shown the slightest sign of 
it, and they died down naturally. In appear¬ 
ance, Epicure somewhat resembles Early 
Regent, but it is a far heavier cropper, and 
surpasses it from a flavour point of view. 
Those in need of a good early round Potato, 
and one which will yield a bountiful crop, 
should give Epicure a trial and report results. 
A. W. 

8pring Onions.— The lifting of these 
must be done carefully so as not to bruise the 
bulbs, which would lessen their keeping quali¬ 
ties. Provided the weather is fairly dry they 
may be spread out on the ground where they 
have grown; on the other hand, if frequent 
showery days occur it would he advisable to 
convey them on to a hard bottom, or even to 
a vinery or a Peach ease, from which the crop 
lias been cleared. In whichever position, 
turn the bulbs over a few times before putting 
into the store, which should he a drv, airv 
shed or loft, and spread out thinly, the roping 
or stringing being performed on wet days later 
in the autumn. This has been a good season 
for Onions by the excellent samples shown at 
the various exhibitions in this county, and 
given a dry September the bulbs ought, to 
keep well. Devonian. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The nights are becoming 
cooler, though the days are still warm. Pre¬ 
parations should soon be made for housing 
the best specimen hard wooded plants, especi¬ 
ally Camellias and Azaleas; but for some 
time after taking the plants indoors full air 
should be left on, so as to make the change 
as gradual as possible. A good batch of Scar¬ 
borough Lilies (Vallotas) will be useful, and 
as the forward plants are showing flower- 
spikes they will b ■ safer under cover now', al¬ 
though still kept cool. Where the pots are 
full of roots weak liquid-manure may be 
given. Any Arum Lilies that were planted out 
should now be lifted and placed in suitable- 
sized pots. They are gross feeders, and 
should be potted in good soil, but help, in the 
shape of stimulants, can be given later. 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and other subjects 
planted out should be cut round with a spade 
ready for lifting. Chrysanthemums mav be 
treated in the same way, only the check 
should not be of too severe a character. I 
have never had such good plants of Salvias 
and Eupatoriums by pot culture as when 
planted out, but the lifting must be carefully 
clone. Sometimes Genistas. after pruning 
back in spring, may be planted <,ut with ad¬ 
vantage, but tIn*v "ill require larger pots 
when lifted, as the jflTT.xU* wilLUl^out a 
lot of fibres. whiel.tmfO, ftSl&hrips 
an* very fond of leaxed fljhts. and if 


anything has suffered for want of water, and 
the syringe may have been laid aside, there 
probably thrips and red-spider will be found. 
Vaporising with nicotine, if properly done, 
will kill thrips. To destroy red-spider, 
syringe with a weak solution of Gishurst 
compound, every part of the plant to be 
wetted. It is necessary to keep a close w atch 
upon things now, as the winter is coming, 
when it will be more difficult to deal with 
insects—at any rate, so far as regards the 
application of moisture. Reduce* climbers 
gradually now, and during this hot weather 
see that plants that are well rooted, and 
which have consumed most of the food in the 
soil, have enough water with some stimu¬ 
lant in it. 

8tOVe. —The nights are now colder, and 
fires will be necessary to keep the temperature 
at night between 60 degs. and 65 clegs. This 
will be high enough, as too much fire-heat 
lias a tendency to fill the house with insects. 
In returning the scattered plants from other 
houses it will probably be necessary to get 
rid of some of the oldest specimens, either 
by exchange or in some other way, and it is 
even better to throw a few things on the rub¬ 
bish heap than to injure better things by 
overcrowding. Every plant should be tho¬ 
roughly' cleansed to prepare it for winter, and 
when the house is re-arranged vaporise with 
nicotine, in case a few' stray insects may have 
been introduced. The moisture in the atmes- j 
pliere should he in proportion to the fire-heat ! 
used, as thrips and red-spider breed fast in a 
dry, heated atmosphere. Gardenias and 
Eueharis Lilies will soon respond to genial 
warmth. Begonias, Poinsettias, and other 
winter-flowering plants may be brought oil in 
batches. Scarcely any shade will be required 
now. 

Ferns in cool-house.- The temperature 
can be regulated to suit the condition of the 
plants. If young plants are to make growth, 
a little warmth at night will be necessary, but 
old *r plants whic h may be required for fur¬ 
nishing will do without fire-heat, for the pre¬ 
sent, tin* house being ventilated freely, so that 
the fronds may' be built up firmly and vet re¬ 
tain their green colour. Maiden hairs re¬ 
quired for cutting should do now without 
shading, and should be near the glass. Of 
corns*, tropical Ferns must, have fire heat 
now, but GO degs. need not be exceeded, and 
water should lie used freely on the floors. 
Young plants may be shifted on, and seedlings 
in boxes can be potted off. Always keep a 
few small tufts in thumb-pots for small de¬ 
corative. work. It is often necessary, when 
many plants are required for table decoration, 
that tlie plants, or some of them, must have 
the balls reduced to get them into small 
vas s for the table, and plants which have 
been grown cool will bear this treatment 
much better than plants from a warm-house. 

PinCS. —September is the month for re¬ 
arranging Pine-houses and pits and renewing 
plunging-beds. Good Pines cannot be grown 
without bottom-heat, and this is best given 
by a warm chamber under the plunging-beds. 

I have grown Pines in their early stages with 
no bottom-heat beyond a bed of Oak-leaves, 
and I have used open troughs where the hot 
water flowed round a char:her for fruiting 
plants with ft good deal of success, both on 
the Hamiltonian svstem and also with plants 
plunged in pots. Successions with pots filled 
with roots may have a shift into a size larger, 
dropping the hall a little deeper in the 
new pots, and removing a leaf or two to per¬ 
mit of new roots growing out into the surface. 
Those plants which do not require a shift may 
be top-dressed with good loam in which a 
little manure has been mixed. The watering 
of Pines at all times must be in very careful 
hands. If over-watered, the roots go wrong, 
and the plants lose colour ; and an unhealthy 
Pine mav as well be thrown on the rubbish- 
heap. Pines are not difficult to manage, if 
the heat and moisture be rightly proportioned. 
Dewing over with the syringe when the houses 
and pits are closed is always beneficial. The 
plants ought to do without simile now’, blit a 
light shade is necessary in hot weather in 
summer. We have generally shaded with a 
I roller blind, and the moment the blind can 
be spared it is rolled up. We find this blind 
' tis *ful in winter at night. It not only saves 


fuel, but the temperature is more general, and 
all plants do better under it at night. A 
covering on cold nights makes a difference of 
5 degs. 

North-hOU86. —This is a most useful struc¬ 
ture both in summer and winter. There 
must, of course, be the means of keeping out 
frost. Besides using it for a retarding-liouse, 
it is useful as a resling-house for many plants 
that require a low temperature. In winter. 
Heaths, Azaleas, and other hard-wooded 
plants will do very well in a cool-house, and 
can be introduced as required to a warmer 
house, as many plants open their flowers bet¬ 
ter in warmth after resting. Every garden 
where a large collection of plants is grown 
should have a cool north-house. Calceolarias 
thrive well in a north-house, and, of course, 
Ferns are quite at home there, especially 
Maiden hairs grown for cutting, as the plants 
get plenty of light without the necessity for 
shading. 

Cold-frames.— No one has too many cold- 
frames at any season. Now that the frames 
are not required for Melons or Cucumbers, 
they are wanted for Violets, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and Primulas, and some frames 
will be employed in the propagation of vari¬ 
ous plants. Possibly low- span-roofed pits 
with a narrow’ path down the centre would bo 
more useful. 

In the house.— The Palms, Ferns, and 
other foliage plants have been charming dur¬ 
ing the hot weather, but a little more colour 
will be wanted now, and the difficulty is to find 
flowering plants lasting enough. Tree-Carna¬ 
tions and Bouvardias are coming in, and are 
fairly lasting. Vallotas are good room plants. 
Achimenes are still bright. Celosias and 
Mignonette will also be available. Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine will last well in a light 
room. 

Outdoor garden. - This has been a trying 
season for Pansies and Violas in the south 
and east, where the rainfall has been lighter 
than usual. Where the beds were deepened 
and a layer of cow-manure buried some 
8 inches, and a mulch of good short compost 
spread on the surface, from l inch to 
Li inches thick, the plants have done well. 
Opening shoots are now coming upon the 
centre of the plants, and these make excellent 
cuttings, and many of them limy be taken off 
with roots, and, if planted in a nursery-bed, 
prepared in a shady corner, will soon get 
established and make nice plants for tlie beds 
in October or later. To keep Pansies in good 
condition all summer, the long shoots should 
be pegged down and a little good compost 
spread over the bed into which the pegged- 
down shoots will root. Beds should be pre¬ 
pared soon for Carnations. October is I he 
best month for planting, but the beds will re¬ 
quire time to settle, and a little good loam 
and coarse sand will be helpful. Our plants 
used to do well when the beds were dressed 
with road-scrapings, but the road scrapings, 
now’ that, granite is used for repairing the 
roads, is not so suitable, as it binds too hard. 
A light dressing of soot is beneficial, and a 
little very old eow-mamire gives substance to 
the flowers. Cuttings of the young shoots of 
Pentstemons will strike now under hand- 
lights shaded or in a cold-frame. When 
Lobelias are si ruck from cuttings a few old 
plants may be cut down, and as soon as they 
break again pull to pieces and dibble into 
boxes. 

Fruit garden. —Where Peach borders were 
mulched with manure to keep the roots moist 
the manure should be raked off and taken 
away as soon as the weather changes. The 
sun is very bright, and the soil drv and hot 
at present, and so long as this condition con¬ 
tinues the mulch may remain, hut the moment 
the change comes clear it away. The garden 
engine should be used among the foliage of 
the trees where the fruit has been gathered, 
and also upon the late trees where the fruits 
are not yet ripe. If the engine were used more 
there would be less trouble with insects. 
American blight is causing a good deal of 
trouble in some suburban gardens, and un¬ 
less measures are taken immediately for its 
dcstructionQci$in&fejtefiH93 from one garden to 
others iji Hte samei district. The simplest wav 
of dealing \viHr-iI, ifHt^rjenot well established, 
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is to have a brush and a vessel containing 
paraffin, and touch up all the white spots 
where the insects are grouped together with 
the brush dipped in oil. But old trees much 
infested with it had better be destroyed, and 
the ground dressed with paraffin and water. 
Those who are thinking of making new plan¬ 
tations of fruit-trees should prepare the sites 
now by trenching or double-digging, and 
manuring, if necessary, but the manure 
should be blended in the soil and not placed 
near the roots. The roots will find their own 
food if it is mixed with the soil or placed on 
the surface. 

Vegetable garden. If the supplies of 
Spinach, lettuces, or winter Onions un¬ 
likely to be insufficient, sow again immedi¬ 
ately, and if the weather continues dty, soak 
the drills thoroughly, sow on the damp soil, 
and cover with the feet, walking along with a 
foot on each side of the drill with a sliding 
motion. This effectually covers the seeds and 
adds a little pressure at the same time. After¬ 
wards the back of the rake will leave a 
smooth, even surface. As soon as the early 
Melons are cleared out of the frames, fork 
over the soil on the beds and prick out all 
roots, adding more soil, if necessary, and 
plant the frames with Lettuces for winter 
use. Turf-pits are useful for this work, as 
the frost will be easily kept out of a turf-pit. 
Half-grown plants moved with balls will soon 
get established, if moved carefully. L>*uvc 
the lights off for a time, unless heavy rains 
or frost comes. A frame, or frames, may also 
be filled with Endives of similar character. 
Fill boxes with healthy Mint roots for forc¬ 
ing. There should also be a stock of Tarra¬ 
gon in pots to provide green shoots for 
flavouring. Tarragon is not often in excess 
of requirements, and can easily be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of the young shoots in 
spring, and these potted off and plunged out 
may be moved indoors as wanted. One never 
has too many Mushrooms in winter, and the 
Mushroom-house should i>e filled up with beds 
as fast as possible. There ought to he no 
weeds in the garden now. E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract ,? from a Garden Diary. 

Se pt ember 17 th. All plants for winter 
flowering that, were planted out are now being 
lifted and potted in suitable s zed pots, and 
will hr? stood in the shade for a Tew da\s and 
frequently sprinkled till the roots begin work, 
hut will be placed tinder cover before frost 
conies. Filled a number of 0 inch pots about 
three parts full of good soil for dwarf early 
French Beans. Five Beans are planted in 
each pot and placed in a pit. where a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 (legs. at. night can he maintained. 
These generally conn* in useful. Made a 
small sowing of Brown Cos Lettuce to come 
in for spring planting. 

September ISfh. We an? going through tin* 
orchard-house trees and repotting Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums which require it.. 
Others, are top-dressed, as much of the old 
soil as possible without, injuring tin* roots 
being first picked out. The top-dressing 
material is mainly made up of good loam, 
with about one-fourth of manorial matter 
added, the whole being well blended. Figs 
intended for early forcing have been repotted. 
Plants already in good sized pots have had 
roots reduced, to enable the plants to go back 
into the same sized pots. The plants will re¬ 
main outside on a bard bottom. 

September IUth.- Filled a small frame with 
choice Viola cuttings. The cuttings were 
taken from the centre of the plants, where 
the growth was young. Many of the cuttings 
were taken off with roots attached. Planted 
a lot of cuttings of various vigorous Roses in 
a shady border in a bed of good loam. The 
cuttings were about 8 inches long and rather 
more than half their length was buried firmly 
in the soil. The surface was afterwards 
mulched with half-decayed leaves. Then* an* 
generally very few failures. If the weather 
continues dry, water will be given. 

September 2nth. Planted out the first 
hatch of early Cabbages. Small early kinds 
only are grown. A ft*w*-r^ws to comeiin first 
are planted on a south j)ord<tfF* fe vtfjMptfPhart 
each way. The grouiuNwjll'he <-h-iyJi£PiN-fasl 
as the Cubbag *s an* ready for ciTmng, and 


the land immediately planted with French 
Beans. Liquid-manure has been given to 
autumn-flowering Roses. Sites for beds of 
new' Roses are being prepared by trenching 
and manuring, the manure being well blended 
with the soil. Manure is never placed near 
the roots when planting. 

September 21st .—Tomatoes outside are 
ripening, and all leaves which were crowded 
have been shortened back, but. too much re¬ 
duction of foliage at any time is hurtful, and 
spoils the flavour of the fruits. Bulbs for 
forcing have been potted or boxed in consider¬ 
able numbers, mid either plunged in ashes or 
covered with long litter. Gloxinias which 
have (hme flowering are laid on their sides in 
a cool-pit to ripen. Shifted on a lot of seed¬ 
ling Streptocarpi in warm-house. Moved 
Begonias (fibrous-rooted kinds) and Poin- 
settias to house where heat can be given. 

September 22nd. -Looked over late vinery 
to remove sub-laterals. Too much of this 
kind of work is not done at one time, ns it 
checks growth and may interefere with the 
fruit colouring. Filled several frames with 
Violets for winter flowering. They have fol¬ 
lowed early Melons and Cucumbers, the 
frames having first been washed with soft 
soap and water, and fresh loam added to the 
bed. The lights will be left off for a time 
and the plants. sprinkled to keep up the 
foliage. 

POULTRY. 

FOWLS FOR GENERAL UTILITY. 
The question is often asked, what are the 
best varieties that combine all the qualifica¬ 
tions, and may he regarded as the best class 
fowl for ordinary purposes? Many persons 
care little about the appearance of their fowls, 
which they do not keep for ornament or exhi¬ 
bition, hut. for their utility as egg producers 
for the household, and as yielding lair fowls 
for the table. There is no one breed that 
fulfils in the highest, degree both of these re¬ 
quirements. First-class layers, like Leghorns 
and Minoivns, are not, good birds f< r the 
table. They cannot devote the greater part 
of the nourishment to both purposes, tin* pro¬ 
duction of eggs and the production of flesh. 
Then, again, first class table fow ls are not so 
good layers as tin* noil incubating varieties. 
For persons who do not care about, the uni¬ 
form appearance of their poultry yards, hut 
wish to obtain a very large number of eggs, 
and at the same time desire a supply of mode¬ 
rately fair chickens for the table, a very good 
plan is the keeping of two breeds. If they are 
in a locality where they can purchase at a 
fair price white Leghorn or black Minorca 
chickens, this can he readily accomplished. 
Tin? cocks of all these, young birds purchased 
should he killed off as chickens at. an early 
age, and the hens only kept. These, if well 
fed, will he, for two or three seasons at least, 
very satisfactory layers, yielding a good sup- 
lily of large eggs. In theis third year they 
should be got rid of, either devoted to the 
stewing pot or sold to those who are innocent 
enough to buy them, and a fresh supply ob¬ 
tained to keep up the stock. The male birds 
run with them should he large, well breasted, 
table birds for preference; nothing is better 
than short-legged Indian Game or Dorking. 
The chickens hatched from this cross between 
Game or Dorking and Leghorn or Minorca 
should all, without exception, cocks as well 
as hens, he killed and eaten, because they will 
not turn out prolific layers ; hut they are very 
fair, though not quite first-class chickens for 
domestic use. The plumpness of breast de¬ 
rived from the Indian Game or Dorking 
renders them really respectable birds when 
on the table. Unfortunately, this arrange¬ 
ment requires the keeping rr hiring of a few' 
sitting birds for hatching, unless a regular 
supply of Indian Game or Minorca can he ob¬ 
tained at a moderate price. The great, fault 
of ordinary poultry keepers who are not 
fanciers is keeping their laying liens beyond 
their third season. Early hatched birds will 
lay during their first year, with great proli¬ 
ficacy during the second, and to a less extent 
in the third year. Before going into moult 
that, year they should he got rid of, and not 
kept io go through their moult. 

W. B. Tf.cjetmkier, ill the Field. 


LAW AND OU8TOM* 

Ancient lights.—I should be very much obliged 
if you would Kindly advise me through your legal 
column on the following point:—One side of my 
hou4 3 is overlooked by the back doors and windows 
of another house, cue of these being u lavatory 
door As this particular side of the house happens 
to be the only one 1 can make private, I wish to 
screen my neighbour’s house entirely from view. 
There is a Thorn hedge, varying from 8 feet to 
1U feet high, which runs between the two houses, 
within 4 feet of my neighbour’s house and 18 feet of 
my own house—that is to say, the hedge is quite 
clos^ to my neighbour’s house. Now, if this hedge 
were allow id to grow it would screen me, but then* 
are gaps in it. Could l plant a lot of l.ime-trei s 
close to this hedge so as to shut otr my neighbour, 
or corld I erect, a wooden fencing? Would there be 
any question of “ancient” lights? My neighbour's 
bouse was only erected about ten years ago.—E. (J. 
Kino. 

[There could not be any question of ane'ent 
lights if the neighbour’s house was only 
erected ten years ago. The necessary period 
of on joy men! for that purpose is twenty years. 
As there is now a hedge 10 feet higii there 
is no reason whatever why you should not 
erect a wooden fence of the same height, if 
you feel disposed ; or you could repair the 
gaps in the hedge or plant Lime-trees—but if 
you do the latter, the neighbour will he en¬ 
titled to lop off all the branches that over¬ 
hang his ground. A wooden fence would be 
best, if that would suffice for your purpose. 
Of course, you can do anything you like, and 
it will rest w'ith your neighbour to take steps 
to enforce the abatement of any nuisance 
which he may be able to prove that you are 
causing to him in the enjoyment of his pro¬ 
perty ; but I should think that you could 
arrange with him to do anything necessary to 
avoid dispute. It depends upon the way you 
go about, it, and also (of course) upon the 
reasonableness or otherwise of Jiis attitude. 
You do not. say to whom the hedge belongs. - 
Barrister.] 

Licenses for male servants. -If a gentleman 
keeps u man or boy to dean boots ami shoes ami 
knives has he to pay a license for him provided be 
works the rest of the day in the garden or outside? 

W. H. 

[I can best answer your question by giving 
you the official definition of a male servant. 
The term includes any male person employed 
in any of the following capacities, viz. : 
Molt re d’hdtel, house steward, master of the 
horse, groom of tin* chambers, valet, de 
chain lire, butler, under--butler, clerk of tin* 
kitchens, confectioner, cook, house porter, 
footman, page, waiter, coachman, groom, pos- 
tilion, stable-boy, or helper ill the stables, 
gardener, under-gardener, park keeper, game- 
keeper, huntsman, and whipper-in, or in any 
capacity involving the duties of any of the 
above descriptions of servants. But the term 
“ male servant ” docs not include a servant 
who, being bond fide employed in some other 
capacity, is occasionally employed in any of 
the said duties; nor does it, include a person 
bond fide engaged to serve for a portion only 
of each day, and who does not reside in liis 
employer's house, hut this does not, exempt 
any servant chiefly employed in a taxable 
capacity. If you will apply this to your own 
case you will be able to decide at once 
whether a license is needed. Barrister.] 

Loss of light — bime-tm s opposite my house arc 
being so grown ami trained fan like that my dining¬ 
room, with east aspect, is quite gloomy and de¬ 
pressing. The road is private—not "taken over," 
that is—and about l. r > feet wide, path S feet, and 
trees 23 feet distant from my gate. 1 have been 
here fourteen years, ami formerly nit- trees about as 
I liked by French leave; but the property ehangid 
hands some four years ago, and i am now much 
troubled. Kindly say if 1 can do anything to get 
relief ? — Lt X. 

[I think some relief may he obtained hv 
availing yourself of the fact that the Lilne- 
trees in question are being trained in such a 
way as to block out the light from your 
house ; but it is doubtful whether you could 
establish your claim for relief were it merely 
the natural growth of the trees that is caus¬ 
ing the trouble. Your best course would be 
to write to the owner of the trees pointing out 
the circumstances, and telling him that you 
are suffering damage your dining room being 
rendered uninhabitable by reason of his 
method of training the trees into fan-shape. 
Ask him to ab4!li. : wlrat, IS Nearly a nuisance, 
and t-yH him that tlpw. lmd been Vrit- regularly 
before liTs Tenure luHian. Ifhe 'will not he- 
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have reasonably in the matter, your only 
course ik to apply for an injunction and dam¬ 
ages in the usual way, to which end you must 
employ a solicitor. You cannot interfere with 
your neighbour’s trees so long as they do not 
actually overhang your own land ; in tnat 
case they could be cut up to the level of your 
boundary.- Barrister.) 

Lease of building land (A peri>h.rc(l Our). 

—You appear to have been badly treated, but, 
of course, you have yourself to blame for 
allowing matters to drift on for six years 
without insisting upon having the proper 
documents completed and transferred to you. 
The question now is whether they agreed to 
grant you a lease ; if they did, and if you have 
sufficient evidence to prove it, then you may 
bring an action for specific performance and 
make them grant you the building lease they 
undertook to grant. I fear, however, from 
what you say, that you will have some diffi¬ 
culty in proving this ; and 1 think you will 
be best advised to trouble no more about this 
building, but set about finding another place 
and apply yourself to the task of obtaining all 
possible compensation. This ought not to be 
a matter of very great difficulty. You took 
the land on the footing of a nurseryman for 
purposes of your trade, and, therefore, you 
will be entitled to remove all your shrubs and 
trees; you will also have the benefit of the 
provisions of the third part of Schedule I. 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, so far 
as your greenhouses are concerned ; and you 
may also claim the usual compensation in re 
spect of manure, etc. Have you seen the 
agent, with a view to settling the difficulty? 
If not, you had better do so, and then, if you 
cannot come to terms, go to a solicitor and let 
him see you through the matter of compensa¬ 
tion.— Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and ansirers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumivalstrect, Holbom, 
London, E.£. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one (jurry is sent, 
each should be on a sepamte piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altcays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shuuld bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits fur 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Bracken (G. II. J/.).-Any good nurseryman will 
get you these. Apply to some local man or write 
to any firm that advertises Ferns in our columns— 
such as Messrs. Birkenhead, of Sale, Manchester. 

Injured Rose-leaves (Mrs. C. Hole ).-The Rose- 
leaves appear to have been injured by some wash 
Have you sprayed them with any caustic insecti-* 
cide or fungicide? If you have not, please write 
again.—G. S. s. 

Glass lor greenhouse (C . F.).-\Ve should cer¬ 
tainly advise you not to use the plate-glass for the 
roof of your greenhouse, as it is so liable to scorch 
the plants underneath; 21 cz. glass is the maximum 
in general use for. greenhouse roofs, and it gives 
universal satisfaction. 

Double scarlet Rambler Rose for south 

wall (Dumbartonshire). — We could not recommend a 
Rose that comes nearer to your description than 
Francois Crousse. You would be enabled to rover 
more wall space if you planted a standard and a 
bush plant together. 

Large plants (H\ Y ). —Certainly a Hollyhock 
] 4 | feet high and Hops that are 42 feet high may be 
said to have attained a ” good height,” and. as this 
is all you ask. the answer can he, unhesitatingly. 
" Yes.” It does not follow that great size is always 
a proof of good culture; and the value of the Holly 
hock, for example, would be judged by the character 
of its blooms. Hut. on the face of it. you lone 
every reason to be satisfied with the vigour of your 
plants. 

Scarlet flowers for bed (7. M .).—Cilia corcro- 
pifoiiu, a half-hardy hiepmyJ, if sown n#w^ would 
flower a year hence or.jsay. This 

may be sown in boxes, i\it tfL. ls > »n c l ft rot time, 
finally giving it its place TTHfie sunny tamler. Other 
things likely to I.. service are surteM*hloves as 


Etna, Flambeau, Coquelicot, etc. Lobelia cardinalis, 

L. Queen Victoria, and Anemone fulgens, which last, 
in a sunny spot sheltered from north and east, would 
in all probability precede the Tulips. Scarlet 
Verbenas, raised from January-sow-n seeds, would be 
valuable. Gladiolus insignis, early-flowering species, 
and the old double-red Pirony would he very showy 
and good for the purpose, the twain being quite 
hardy. You could, of course, extend the list con¬ 
siderably in Tulips, Hyacinths, Phloxes, etc., and the 
Carnation would yield its quota. We presume the 
Kniphofla or Tritoma would be too large. If not, 
the plant is in flower at a good time. Primula rosea, 

P. Sieboldi granditlora, Zauschneria californiea, 
Polygonum arnplexieaule, and P. Brunonis are others de¬ 
serving consideration. 

Mildew on Roses (M. K. 3/.).—This trouble¬ 
some pest is usually caused by a check of some sort. 
We have noticed it to spread very rapidly after we 
have hail a shower and then the w'eather set in very- 
dry again. If a more uniform moist ness at the root 
coiild be maintained, we believe there would he less 
mildew. The condition of the subsoil is also fre¬ 
quently responsible for mildew. If this is in a sour 
condition and the roots get into it, mildew' is soon 
engendered. We should advise you to cut off now t he 
very had portions of growth that are affected as 
those you send and burn them. Then give the plants 
a good spraying, with a fine syringe, of sulphide of 
potassium. Prepare some hot soapy water, and into 
this drop some lumps of the sulphide. Keep this 
stirred, and add the sulphide until water becomes 
bright gnen. The finer the nozzle on the sprayer 
the more efficacious the remedy. Next season, after 
pruning, give plants a spraying, and continue these 
sprayings about every fortnight. After pruning, 
skim the surface soil, and burn this together with 
the primings. A dressing of lime would he beneficial 
if applied to the soil in spring, and soot scattered 
about now and then is not only an excellent 
manurial agent, but it is also a good fungicide. 

Poor lawn (V.).—Your lawns are, without doubt, 
feeling the effects of the hot, dry summer, and being 
newly-made and on a slope, with the soil consisting 
largely of chalk, these conditions have tended to 
aggravate the evil. Old-established lawns have been 
hard hit this season, and many we have seen of late, 
where scarcity of water would not allow of their 
being watered, have presented a very parched and 
brown appearance. We make allusion to these little 
matters so that you may see that lawns have suf¬ 
fered to a very serious extent this season, and that, 
too, where the turf has been laid a considerable 
length of time. In regard to your inquiry as to a 
suitable top-dressing to enrich the surface with, the 
best thing you can employ for this purpose is loam 
of the heaviest texture you can obtain. This should 
b? well chopped to pieces, and afterwards passed 
through a ^-inch riddle to free it from stones, but 
rub every particle of soil through the meshes, so 
that none be wasted. This fine-sifted loarn will form 
the basis of the top-dressing. As you mention bone- 
meal and guano, you may employ both at the rate of 
1 ewt. of each to 2 cwt. of superphosphate of lime. 
Mix these together, and then add five times the 
quantity, or 1 ton of the sifted loam, and mix all 
together by turning it several times backward and 
forward. This will give you sufficient material to 
dress 1 acre of turf with, and we should advise you 
to apply it as early as may he convenient in Sep¬ 
tember. To get the soil well down to the roots of 
the Grasses, the lawn should be swept first in one 
direction and then in another, and. when finished, 
leave the surface as level as possible. It should then 
he consolidated by a thorough rolling, and then when 
rain comes and cooler weather prevails the Grass will 
grow quickly, and a fresh sw’ard he had ere winter 
sets in. Should this not produce the desired result, 
or if growth should not be satisfactory this autumn, 
then we advise you to repeat the top-dressing early- 
next spring. 

Roses for limestone wall (Dale Croft ).-- As 
the wall is only 4 feet high, you have chosen rather 
vigorous growers for the purpose. And yet they -are 
the best you could have chosen, having as one of 
your objects the hiding of the wall. These Roses 
may most decidedly he grown in a fan shape, and 
will blossom from the lateral growths. What I 
should propose would be to allow each alternative 
plant to grow upright or, at least, some of its 
growths, training them to rustic poles. They would 
give a splendid effect when viewed in the distance, 
supposing there would be no impediment to Ibis 
arrangement. Even if this w-ere carried out, you 
could still train seme growths horizontally upon 
wires for preference, placed a few inches from 
the wall. You would also find it possible for some 
few branches to hang over the wall, which would 
also be a pretty arrangement. The standard trees 
mi the western side would have a nice effect. The 
Roses may be cut back as you propose, and in the 
second season, if not the first, you should obtain 
bloom from all laterals. Of course, you would re¬ 
move some of the old growths each year to keep the 
trees in a healthy flowering condition. The list of 
varieties you name is so excellent that I could not 
well improve upon it. Perhaps instead of Aglaia, 1 
should plant Electra, and instead of Claire Jaequier, 
plant Gardenia. Climbing Captain Christy should be 
aeded, also Lady Wuterlow and Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht. I should advise planting about fi feet 
apart If the spaces between plants appear rather 
bare, plant such sorts as Perle d’Or, Mine. N. Leva- 
vasseiir Aschenbrodcl, Marie Pavie, Laurette 
MesMiny, Katherina Zeimet. Petrus Douzel, Comtesse 
de Cayla, Armosa. Fabvier. These are delightful 
ever-blooming Roses, but they would not grow more 
than the 4 feet in height for several years. There 
should be an intervening space of 2 feet to 3 feet 
between vour herbaceous plants and the wall Roses. 
You mav safelv move your Rambler plants at the 
end of October.' Remove every leaf, and heel plants 
in shady place, and water well until you can place 
in correct stations. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ornamental trees (G . F. J.).—Trees suitable for 
ornamental standards other than those named by 
you are; Cerasus Avium flore-plena (Double-flowered 
Cherry), C. Mahaleb pendula, C. pseudo-cerasus 
Watereri, Double White Thom, Paul's Double 
Scarlet Thorn, Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop-tree), 
Juglans regia laciniata, Negundo fraxinifolia albo- 
variegata, Negundo fraxinifolia aureo-variegata, 
Prunus Pissardi (Purple-leaved Plum), Pyrus Mains 
florihundn, P. spectaoilis, Rhus typhina, Robinia 
Pseud-acacia angustifolia elegans, R. P. Deeaisneana, 
and Lilacs in variety, which make very handsome 
standards. We do not think you could utilise your 
Myrobella Plum in the w-ay suggested. After the 
tropical weather of the beginning of September we 
should not advise planting the Conifers till the end 
of October. 

FRUIT. 

Insects on Pears and Cherries (W. Brawn).— 
The insects attacking your Pear and Cherry-leaves 
are the grubs of the Cherry or Pear sawfly (Erio- 
campus limaeinus). These gi ubs are often known by 
the name of slugworms. When full grown they will 
fall to the ground and become chrysalides in a thin, 
papery cocoon, about 2 inches below- the surface. 
In the course of the winter the soil on which the 
grubs may have fallen should be removed to the 
depth of *3 inches, and then burnt, buried deeply, 
or spread about where poultry can scratch it over 
and pick out the insects. Next season, if your trees 
are again infested, spray with paraffin emulsion or 
” Paris Green." Do not use these sprays when the 
fruit is nearly ripe.—G. S. S. 

Black Currants failing (Awon).-Therc Is no 
cure lor the disease known as ” big bud ” amongst 
Black Currants, but we are unable to And the slightest 
trace of the insect in the buds on the shoot you 
sent—in fact, the buds are normal and healthy. The 
leaves are affected with the Black Currant blotch, 
but, beyond its proving a disfigurement, we have 
never known it to be injurious in any way. We 
stiongly suspect that what you call a disease was 
a bad attack of the Black Currant aphis or fly, which 
would soon reduce the points of the shoots to the 
condition you mention if left undisturbed. Had you 
sprayed or syringed them earlier with some insecti¬ 
cide, vou eould soon have cleared them off and saved 
the shoots. We should not advise you to plant 
young bushes on the same site, but in another part 
of the garden, but if the old bushes are healthy you 
cculd, by dint of spraying them next winter and in 
manuring them with well-rotted manure, induce them 
to yield heavy crops of fruit for some time to 
come. If, on the contrary, the bushes are getting 
worn out, plant younger ones, as advised, and when 
these come into bearing you may then destroy the 
old ores. By destroying the latter at once you will 
lose all chance of a crop for a season or two. Your 
best plan would be to get a practical man in your 
neighbourhood to examine the bushes, and advise as 
to whether renewal is necessary or not, and to act 
accordingly. If you have to plant new bushes, select 
the variety named Boskoop Giant, which is more free 
from ” big bud ” than any other Black Currant, 
while it is a vigorous grower and a heavy cropper. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Kelly.— Not equal to many others with the same 
shades of colour.- -James.— Quite an ordinary variation. 


nameb of plants and fruits. 

Names Of plants.- a. R. P.-Apparently a Del¬ 
phinium, but you should send a better specimen if you 

want it named with certainty.- Mrs. h it z-Hugh.— 

Salvia Horminum.- F. D. />.—A form of Silene 

Armeria._ James Taylor.— 1, One of the forms of 

Spir.ea japonic*; 2, ('onunon English Reed (Arundo 

Phragmites).- Joseph Clement.-A species of Sidaleea, 

hut, the specimen is not sufficient to enable us to say 
w hich. If you wish it identified more exactly send a com¬ 
plete plant.- G. S. 7'.—Oxalis Bowiei.- L. Scauvll.— 

Your siiecimen would l>e termed a Pieotee; we do not 
name varieties of florist flowers, which are so numerous 
that they can be identified with certainty only where 
there is the means of comparison with the growing plants. 
— H. F. -Either the American or Chinese AngeHca-tree 
(Aralia spinosa or chinensia) ; if you send a full-sized leaf 
and a bit of the stem we shall be able to speak with cer¬ 
tainty- Marco. —1, Gazania splendcns ; 2, \eromca 

Andersoni fol. var. ; 3. A Sedum, probably S. spurium. 

_ M. L. Corbould Warren .—Phygeluis capensis; send 

Spine* in bloom.-//. E. Jf.-The plant D Agatha* 

nelestis. The leaves have evidently been attacked by 
t hrips, but there may be other causes at work to account 
for t heir condition. You say nothing whatever about the 
way t he plant is treated, not even where it is grown, so 
we'are not in a position to express an opinion. Dipping 
in Tol»a<-co-water will help to get rid of the thnps.—— 
(< r.—Oart hamus tinctorius, an annual plant, a native 

of Egypt.- II. J— 1, Common Slitchwort (Stellaria); 2 

Kochia scoparia ; 3, JSpirroa ariavfolia.- Mrs. Goodford — - 

A Streptocarpus. — - HV.<rf Chillington .—Cape Hvacinth 

(Hyaeinthus or Galtonia candicans).- A. h.G., Down.— 

I/omaria procera ; see Fern column next week. 

Names of fruits.-^. B. 1, Lord Sufficed ; 2, 

Quarrenden.- C.S. /'. — We cannot undertake to identify 

single specimens of fruits. In any ease the result might 
be very misleading. As a notice to this effect is published 
in the paper, correspondents who send single specimens 
have only themselves to thank for their disappointment. 


Catalogues received .—Gobi Medal Daffodils; 
Hyacinths, Tulips , Cn antes, etc.— Barr and Sons, King- 
street, Covent, Garden, W.C. Bulbs .—John K. Kiug 
and Sons, Coggeshall and Reading.—- Bulbs, Boses, 

Fruit trees. We. —Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.- Bulbs, 

Boses, Xursery sf<\^k;^etc. — Jtobt. A. Morris, 226, Bristol- 
street, Birmingham.— Rm>ts_for VMS). Wm. 
Samson bid t’biD'ortland-sJreet. Kilmarnock. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO SIR JOHN LLEWELLYN. 

I, LIKE some of your other correspondents, 
liave held this modern Potato in high favour, 
and have had it under cultivation from its 
early introduction, believing at the time it 
would make a really good second early, and 
dispense with the necessity of growing so 
many of the lighter cropping first earlies. 
This hope seemed assured in its early days ; 
indeed, it was considered almost an indispens¬ 
able variety for that season. Almost every 
report affecting it this year seems to be of an 
unfavourable character, our own among the 
number, for though heavy crops and abundant 
haulm-growth followed the planting of almost 
every kind, including our old favourite Snow¬ 
drop, Sir John Llewellyn made a poor effort 
from the first, and many sets never appeared 
above ground at all. This experience follows 
the planting of exceptionally good seed, tend¬ 
ing markedly to prove that the constitution, 
more than the season and the seed, is at fault. 
It would be with some measure of regret that 
we should see it dismissed, though iT another 
season gives no better issue there will be no 
justification for its retention. I have had 
some on land which never bore a Potato crop 
until this year, and though some very nice 
tubers were lifted, the crop was regrettably 
short in weight and bulk. Snowdrop, for 
which we have been searching for a substitute, 
will still hold the field, for neither Sir J. 
Llewellyn nor Duchess of Cornwall, hand¬ 
some though the latter is, has yet established 
a monopoly. The latter is a very fine Potato, 
and a good cropper, and, moreover, has ap¬ 
parently “ come to stay,” yet Snowdrop will 
still share space and reputation for some time 
yet. The only fault I can find with Snowdrop 
is that it is so very sensitive to the disease in 
seasons when this is rife early in the summer. 
No better cooking variety can be named, and 
it has established so good a reputation for 
quality in some mnrkets that a higher price is 
willingly paid for it. We have over twelve 
sacks from garden ground I hope safely in¬ 
sured against disease. These were dug early, 
so that the ground could be planted for 
winter, and as the disease did not make so 
early an appearance (due, no doubt, to the 
droughty period of summer) we were able to 
get them lifted free from taint. We have 
never found Sir J. Llewellyn of the same high 
quality, though in all fairness it must be said 
that few Potatoes develop these good points 
in our soil. ” Dorset,” on page 377, writes of 
the influence soil has on Potatoes, which we 
can fully support, for we have repeatedly 
ascertained that though a Potato may be good 
in one garden it is j»e«t to worthless in 
another Qnly a mile distant. 1 1 1 rielT^ilso 
Bays “ the quality has ffHnftiNmprovl^^tnrring 
the past two years,” which againHfears out 


my experience, in that a Potato cannot be 
safely judged and condemned in one season’s 
trial. In some degree it apparently does not 
settle down to the necessities of its new 
station the first year, and probably for this 
reason many good Potatoes have been cast 
aside as worthless when another trial would 
have established them more permanently. It 
will be interesting to follow up the un¬ 
desirable position that Sir John has taken 
this year, and compare season and crop 
realised by those who have decided to retain 
it another year. It does sometimes happen 
that one season’s characteristic, it may be 
good or indifferent, is not perpetuated in the 
next, and it remains only to be proved 
whether this is likely to bo so in the case of 
Sir John Llewellyn. W. S. 


CLIMBING BEANS. 

Like Mr. Burrell (page 374) I have this 3eason 
grown some of these so-called stringless Beans, 
and find the small podded much the greater 
cropper of the two. This is called July 
Climbing, because of the early period of 
summer when it becomes available for use. 
The longer podded kind—both of them new 
sorts—is called Successor by reason of its 
slower character. This last named gives very 
long flat pods, rather too scanty to serve a 
useful purpose in this garden. The smaller 
round podded Bean is of very good quality 
when cooked,'and if gathered in a young state 
may be cooked whole, and without the cus¬ 
tomary stringing of the sides. Carter’s 
Scarlet Emperor has given us some wonder¬ 
fully fine pods this season, long, well-shaped, 
and of good deep green colour. These, like 
the others just named, were sown in manured 
trenches one foot apart, each plant having a 
separate stake afforded it. Many would have 
doubted the wisdom of employing so few seeds 
where the object aimed at was a heavy crop of 
Beans, but few might realise, once these had 
furnished their stakes, that they had been 
planted so thinly because these rows of 
Scarlet Runners were thick enough for all 
purposes. It is a decided mistake to sow or 
plant Runner Beans thickly in the rows, be¬ 
cause they become much starved through the 
overcrowded state of the roots. Veitch’s 
Climbing is a fine type of French Runner 
Bean, and is good for forcing under glass in 
spring where convenience exists for doing so, 
and we find them much more economical than 
the dwarfs, owing to the much longer succes¬ 
sion of pods furnished. Excelsior and Tender 
and True are other good outdoor French 
Runners. For some unexplained reason there 
is but scant enquiry foj these smooth-podded 
French Beans when the Scarlet Runners be¬ 
come available. Some contend there is a 
much superior flavour in the latter Beans, 
and more economy in their preparation for 
the table. I am not quite sure that these 
theories are correct, but one thing is certain, 
those who are driven by necessity to the green- 
erocer for their daily service of Beans will not 


voluntarily accept the French sorte if Scarlet 
Runners are on sale. Many will not even give 
them a trial, prejudice against them being so 
strong that they are condemned without trial. 
Gathered in a young and tender state, and 
carefully cooked, there is not much to gain or 
lose in the flavour comparisons, but, as before 
said, when prejudice is set against any variety 
of vegetable it is hopeless attempting to con¬ 
vince. There are many varieties of the 
Scarlet Runner offered by the many first-class 
seedsmen, all of them more or less good ; in¬ 
deed, from an edible point of view one may be 
as good as the other, yet the longest pods 
always give the most pleasure to the grower. 
There are some connoisseurs who still praise 
and extol the virtues of the old type of Scarlet 
Runner as being better than the best of the 
modern Beans. I cannot help setting it down 
as a distinct case of imagination, but I would 
not deny anyone the pleasure such fancies 
may afford them. Similar instances occur in 
regard to other vegetables, fruit, and flowers 
also. To obtain edible and succulent pods 
good cultivation must be adopted, and, what is 
of equal importance, they must be freely 
gathered almost every day, or they become 
tough, stringy, and flavourless. 

W. Strugnell. 


STORING POTATOES. 

The work of lifting and storing Potatoes will 
now need immediate attention, for nothing is 
gained by leaving them in the soil after they 
have completed their growth. The main 
point to be observed in storing Potatoes is to 
lift them carefully without bruising or prick¬ 
ing with the fork, and if intended for eating 
not to expose them to the light and air longer 
than is necessary to get them dry enough to 
store, which on a fine day will not be more 
than a couple of hours, for if at all dis¬ 
coloured by exposure, which is an advantage 
in those intended for seed, the beautiful mild 
nutty flavour will be gone. A perfect Potato 
store should be capable of being kept quite 
dark and cool, but quite safe from frost; 
therefore, it should be at least partially under 
the ground-level, as being the easiest way of 
keeping frost at bay. If stored in sheds they 
should not be put into large masses directly 
they are lifted, for they are liable to generate 
more warmth than is good for them ; but if 
spread out rather thinly at first, they may, 
after a fortnight, be placed much thicker 
without any harm. But where large quan¬ 
tities have to be kept through the winter 
there is no better plan than placing them in 
clamps or mounds. Select a place a little 
above the general level, so as to be quite safe 
from flooding after heavy rains, and having 
marked out the apace required put a good 
layer of straw or Heather; proceed to pack 
the Potatoes Hito-a conical long heap, cover 
with straw, and then place a sufficient thick¬ 
ness |6fi soil to keep out frost, and beat it 
down so firm and smooth “that the min will 
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run off into the trench surrounding it. The 
top should not be quite closed up until severe 
frost renders it necessary to do so. 

Potatoes for seed are best stored in 
frost-proof buildings, where they can be fully 
exposed to the air at all times, so as to keep 
the first shoots from getting rubbed off. 
Shelves made of battens, on which the tubers 
can be spread out in thin layers, answer well, 
especially for all the early Kidney varieties, 
which are greatly weakened if the first shoots 
are rubbed off. 


GIANT ROCCA ONION. 

Amidst the many varieties of Onion com¬ 
monly advised to be sown in the autumn for 
standing the winter and giving fine bulbs in 
the following summer, none of the Italian or 
Portugal type are finer or better than is the 
Giant Rocca. The Golden Rocca is a selec¬ 
tion of this variety, but should be rather more 
globular or conical. The Giant Rocca bulbs 
when fully grown are broad and round rather 
than flat or oval. These Roccas, whilst giving 
exceedingly fine bulbs from either spring or 
autumn sowings, are milder than are the 
ordinary brown Spanish Onions, and are, 
therefore, very nice indeed when stewed or 
baked. Perhaps mildness is a natural product 


try spraying the crops with Abol, and have 
used it ever since. This year being hot I 
used it first about mid-July, and now in the 
closing days of August I have three rows, each 
20 yards long, free from either thrips or 
mildew. One row is now giving splendid 
results, the others are in vigorous health and 
bloom, from which I shall obtain good Peas 
till frost injures them. The cost is little, see¬ 
ing a little goes a long way when used with 
one of the fine spraying syringes.—J. C. F. 

Tomatoes. —During the next week or so 
every effort should be made to ripen fruit 
with as little delay as possible. As soon as 
the fruits colour they should be removed im¬ 
mediately and placed in a sunny window to 
ripen further, to allow of the small green 
fruits which remain swelling. Plants in 
houses may be further pushed on by putting a 
fire in the stove at night, also watering them 
w'ith warm liquid-manure, which helps them 
to develop quicker than if a cold stimulant is 
applied. More than at any period of the 
year is it advisable to rub off all side shoots 
now, as permitting these to grow robs the 
trusses of fruit of the support they would 
otherwise have. The tying back, too, of the 
foliage, so ns to admit sun and air to the 
trusses, should not be overlooked. I have had 



Giant Rocca Onion. 


in Onions of high culture, rapid growth, and 
largo size. Those who want autumn-sown 
Onions to keep well into the winter following 
their ripening should sow Ailsa Craig, Main 
Crop, or Excelsior, but for temporary use the 
Roccas are most useful. Their bulbs are very 
fine generally for summer exhibiting. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Late Peas—thrips and mildew on.— 

Amongst vegetables Peas hold a foremost 
place, and in many families it seems almost 
impossible to have them too long. Most cul¬ 
tivators know, should the season be a dry 
one, how difficult it is to obtain Peas from 
July onward owing to thrips and mildew*. I 
am aware that if the plants are kept growing 
freely by giving them a good rooting medium 
and plenty of food and moisture, they resist 
these to a great extent. Still, I have never 
found the plants able to hold out against them 
in very hot soils and in dry seasons, unless 
they are sprayed early before the thrips get a 
hold. For six or seven years I have made 
it a practice to spray all the sowings that were 
to give a supply during August and onward. 
This is begun when the v££y hot weath^* sets 
in. No fixed time can berfpvem-^iis dettelidijig 
on the w ea^llttj^lTjflEgl tw t^gi|lfti,es 
caused me so much troublethat I r^sskved to 


not a little experience in the growth of Toma- 
' toes under glass, and I am convinced that if 
the stimulants are afforded in a warm state 
“the plants have a much better chance of 
finishing their crop. It has been one of the 
best seasons we have had for many years for 
outdoor Tomatoes, but these will require 
similar treatment if one is likely to get the 
small fruits ripened. We have now to deal 
I with colder nights, and, consequently, every 
' opportunity should be taken to give the 
trusses the benefit of every gleam of sunshine, 
and to this end it is well to go over the plants 
every few days to remove the shoots and tie 
back the foliage.— Townsman. 

Harvesting Onions. The spring - sown 
Onions should now be sufficiently advanced 
for harvesting, and as it will depend prin- 
j cipally upon how this part of the routine is 
carried out whether they will keep well or 
not, this important operation must receive 
| prompt attention. Even if only a part is 
ready, it is useless at this late date to leave 
j the remainder, especially if at all thick¬ 
necked, as although these are not suitable for 
keeping, they may be reserved for early use 
if so desired. It is not wise to leave them on 
the ground beyond two or three days, unless 
the weather should be fine and bright, when a 
j longer sojourn in the open air may be allowed. 
For finishing up the ripening, the bulbs are 


best placed under cover, but fully exposed to 
the sun and air. An airy vinery or Peach- 
house is a capital position to finish up the 
ripening ; but when raised off the surface on 
a temporary stage, a thorough drying, which 
is needed if they are to keep sound for a 
lengthened period, is ensured. 


Laying turf and sowing seeds. -I very 
often see advice given to those who are about 
to make lawns to “get good turves’’ and lay 
them down. If “good turves” are obtain¬ 
able, there is no fault to be found w r ith the ad¬ 
vice ; but by “good turves” I should mean 
turves that are all good, and composed of 
fine Grasses suitable for lawns ; and I fancy 
the cases in which this kind of material is 
procurable are very few and far between. 
The ordinary pasture is generally composed 
of coarse Grasses, such as Cock’s-foot, in¬ 
numerable weeds, such as Yarrow, Dande¬ 
lions, Plantains, Crowfoot, and so on, and 
the task of the gardener who tries to con¬ 
vert such a mixture into a good lawn is, if not 
wholly impossible, at any rate, difficult and 
almost heart-breaking. I strongly advise all 
who want to get good lawns to have nothing 
to do with turf unless they are satisfied that 
it is free from weeds and coarse Grasses, and 
to procure instead a good mixture of lawn 
seeds from one of our leading firms of seed 
merchants. They may have to wait a little 
longer before the lawn will be established, 
but it will be infinitely more satisfactory, and 
give much less trouble later on. I speak feel¬ 
ingly, because I have just had to deal with a 
lawn of the “good turves” variety; and as I 
see the Plantains and Dandelions—of the 
latter of which I have removed bushels—still as 
vigorous and almost as plentiful as ever, and 
note how impossible it is for the coarse stems 
of the Cock’s-foot to assimilate with the finer 
Grasses, I am wondering whether, after all, 
it would not be the easier method to destroy 
the whole thing and start afresh with good 
seeds. “ Good turf ” in the neighbourhood 
of large towns comes from fields that have 
been waiting for the builder for years, and 
during that time have been neglected, with 
the result that the finer Grasses are almost 
entirely crowded out by the coarser and the 
weeds. Such turf may be useful for certain 
portions of larger gardens, but as a basis for 
the tennis or other lawn which is required to 
be in a good condition it is a delusion and a 
snare.— Timothy Ryegrass. 

-During the recent protracted drought 

may, indeed, seem a very unlikely time 
for sowing Grass-seed, but there was no 
choice, as the house was only finished at mid¬ 
summer, and the owner specially desired to 
take off the bare look, and the idea of getting 
turf was out of the question. I resolved to 
try sowing Grass-seed. Before I put the 
seed in I took care to pulverise the soil tho¬ 
roughly, picking out all large stones, and 
getting a very fine seed-bed. Then I spread 
the seed very evenly over the surface the 
Grass-seed and Clover-seed m separate lots, 
so as to be sure that it was quite evenly dis¬ 
tributed. After working the seed well into 
the soil, I put on a layer of finely-sifted soil 
and wood-ashes, so as to make sure of cover¬ 
ing all the seed. The next operation was to 
run the roller over the surface, and then the 
whole was given a thorough good soaking, 
that has been repeated every evening after 
the sun’s rays declined. Now, after three 
weeks’ constant attention, the new piece of 
lawn is far greener than the older portions of 
the turf that have been very much dried up 
during the past two months. I think people 
form a very exaggerated idea as to the length 
of time it takes to get a lawn from seed, for 
where there is a good supply of water it does 
not take many weeks to get a good covering 
of far cleaner Grass than can be got from 
the ordinary run of turf, as it is only in very 
favoured spots that turf can be procured free 
from Daisies and other noxious weeds.— 

J. G., Gosport. 


Index to Volume XXVII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (Sd., 
post free, 3Jd.) forUV^imn^ EMflVJI. are now ready, 
and may be had, nt all newsagents, or_of the Pub¬ 
lisher, posl‘freeJ2a._for the two. jI I T 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHID8. 

VANDA MARGUERITE MARON. 
This very remarkable hybrid between two 
widely separated species (V. teres x. V. suavis) 
was exhibited at the Temple Show in 1903 by 
M. Charles Maron, Brunoy, France. The 
characters of both parents are evenly balanced 
in th? hybrid, the handsome flowers approach¬ 
ing those of V. suavis, though the influence 


but on wet, dull days less moisture must be 
given. We are very pleased to see this fine 
hybrid again in flower, and it has greatly im¬ 
proved in every way since it was first shown. 
Our illustration was taken from a large plant 
in the collection of Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

FERNS. 

ASPLENIUMS. 

Those of the bulbiferum group are so readily 
i increased from the bulbils, or young plants 


no other spores exist in the soil used for sow ¬ 
ing on. In the case of A. Nidus, occasionally 
quite a good crop may be obtained, yet I have 
known many failures, especially when the 
spores have been taken from young plants. 
One great point of interest in raising seed¬ 
lings is that some variety is sure to be found. 

A. Baptisti and A. Neo-Caledoniai belong 
to a very distinct group, and from seedlings 
of these I have seen some distinct forms, and 
many intermediate between the two above 
named. In many instances it would be diflfi 
cult to say to which they belong. A. ptcri- 
doides has also shown some variations, 
among which may be mentioned A. 
Mayi, a very distinct and beautiful 
variety with rather long, arching, pin¬ 
nate fronds of a rich deep green. 
Among seedlings of this some prove 
true, while others vary, some showing 
some affinity to A. Baptisti. A. Herbsti 
is another distinct variety, the parent¬ 
age being doubtful, though it shows 
some characteristics of A. lucidum ; 
the broad pinnate fronds grow nearly 
erect, the pinnae are irregular in shape, 
some being deeply cut and others entire. 
It makes a most effective plant, and if 
it should come true from spores it will 
undoubtedly become a favourite Fern. 
There aro few' more useful Ferns than 
A. lucidum, but, being difficult to 
raise, and very slow in a young state, 
it is not likely ever to be over-plentiful. 

There aro very few crested As- 
pleniums, except those of our British 
Lady Fern. A. Druryi is an excep¬ 
tion ; this belongs to the Baptisti sec¬ 
tion. It has rather broad pinnae, each 
terminating with a flat, almost circular, 
crest. Seedlings vary somewhat, but. 
in its best form it is a very distinct 
variety. One great advantage of the 
Aspleniums is that when once estab¬ 
lished they keep in good character for 
a considerable time. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A fine Fern.—Would you kindly name en¬ 
closed Fern for me? About fifteen years ago it was 
grown here in stove, but it has been planted out 
on a rockery, and has proved to be quite hardy. 
The same Fern was forwarded to you by Lady W. 
(“ H. J. W."), and you asked for fertile frond to be 
s?nt, in your issue of August 26th, so I herewith 
enclose it, as I would be glad to obtain name if 
po»ible. — A. F. G., Down. 

[Your remarkably fine Fern is one of 
the forms of Lomaria procera, a New 
Zealand species. Messrs. Birkenhead 
in a note tell us that it has also been 
known to do well out-of-doors in the 
south of England, but it is generally re¬ 
garded as a greenhouse species. There 
are many varieties, some of them 
hardier than others. Your specimen is 
evidently happily placed.] 


Vanda Marguerite Maron, in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection. 


of the other parent is plainly seen in the en¬ 
larged sepals and petals, and in shape and 
colour. The colour is pale blush-lilac, with 
numerous dots in front, especially on the 
petals. The lip is of a ruby-red colour, with 
many minute dark dots; the centre light 
yellow, lined and dotted with red purple. The 
flowers each measure nearly 3 inches across, 
and last a long time in good condition. The 
fleshy channelled leaves, being nearly erect, 
are larger than those/TfW. teres. Tlieplant 
should be grown : in 4hcd(^h in ,«(3blimn in 
the plant stove, and rar^wfcil 6ypAgkcr~over- 

cn. A.ol timoa a rl o rr rliirinor nffS craatlior 


produced on the surface of the fronds, that 
there is little need to trouble about raising 
stock from spores; hence we get very few* 
garden varieties from these. It is remark¬ 
able that nearly all the Aspleniums are more 
difficult to raise from spores than many other 
Ferns, but as many can only be propagated 
by this means, it is necessary to persevere. 
In the first place, they do not germinate so 
quickly as many, and are liable to be 
smothered by Pterises, Gymnogrammas, and 
others, but this may be obviated to a great 
extent by isolating the plants from which 
snnppq ftpp to be taken, and taking care that 


Webs on Lime-trees (D. Raban).— 

The webs on your Lime-trees are formed 
by red-spiders, of which you have sent a 
sample. These mites in dry weather 
sometimes appear in extraordinary 
numbers. It is too late in the season 
now to take any steps to destroy them, 
except by collecting and burning all the 
leaves as they fall. If the trees are not 
too large, after the fall of the leaf, but 
before the buds show any signs of open¬ 
ing in the spring, spray the trees thor¬ 
oughly with a caustic wash composed of 
1 lb. of caustic soda and 1 lb. carbonate 
of potash, dissolved in 10 gallons of 
water, then add $ lb. of soft soap previ¬ 
ously dissolved in a little hot water. This 
preparation is very caustic, and should not be 
allowed to touch the hands or clothes.— 
G. S. S. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —Sew Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15$.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had in two other forms, icell and strongly bound for 
library use or i resentatiotv in 1 vol., finely and 

strongly bound in sdge green half morocco. Sis. nett. 

2nd. i n 2'volb.zhalf bounfc sags green morocco, tbs. nett. 
Of all booksellers. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

Much may be done to promote success by 
careful attention to the smallest details of 
culture during the present month. Many 
Chrysanthemum enthusiasts can grow their 
plants satisfactorily until the buds are 
secured and immediately subsequent thereto, 
but fail to finish them as they might reason¬ 
ably expect to do. As an instance, take the 
matter of watering the plants during Sep¬ 
tember and October. Prior to this period, 
and beforo the buds were retained, the plants 
were growing away very strongly, the strong 
or vigorous root action having the effect of ab¬ 
sorbing the moisture in the soil, and causing 
the plants to suffer, unless watered two or 
three times each day in warm weather. This 
effect has been repeatedly noticed during the 
recent period of drought, and has necessitated 
frequent copious applications of water or 
liquid-manure to satisfy the demands of the 
more vigorous plants in the collection. What 
is the case with these same plants to-day? 
Now that the buds are retained root-action is 
far less vigorous, and to apply water in the 
same ratio as that previously given would be 
to court failure. Such plants require very 
much less liquid than formerly. Instead of 
developing growths the plants now have 
simply to build up the buds that have been re¬ 
tained, so that the tax upon the resources of 
the roots is a comparatively light one. The 
greatest care, therefore, is necessary when 
watering for some time to come. Water the 
plants only when they need it. We are not 
disposed to let them get too dry at the roots 
before they are watered, as this is likely to 
show itself in badly-formed or irregular 
florets when the flowers are opening. Do not 
be misled by a dry surface soil into watering 
the plants, particularly if they have been top- 
dressed. The old system of rapping the pots 
with the knuckles or a piece of wood still 
holds good when endeavouring to ascertain 
whether the soil is dry or not. A dull thud 
given off in response to the rapping usually 
denotes that the soil is sufficiently moist at 
the time, and the plant should, therefore, be 
left until the next occasion of overlooking the 
collection. If, on the other hand, a ringing 
sound is given off, clear water should be ap¬ 
plied, and subsequently liquid manure. When 
watering always give a sufficient quantity to 
moisten the ball of soil and roots thoroughly. 
A short supply of water simply means that 
only the upper portion of the soil gets mois¬ 
tened. 

See that the character of the manure-water 
varies from time to time. A constant change 
of diet should be the rule, as in this way the 
plants appear to thrive so much better, and 
also assimilate the constituents of plant food 
so much more readily. Soot water should be 
given pretty frequently, and animal manures 
in variety can be changed once or twice a 
week. Sheep's manure, as well as that from 
ine stables and cow-sheds, should be placed 
in sacks of a convenient size, and then im¬ 
mersed for many hours in a large tank or 
other vessel of water to soak, in this way ex¬ 
tracting the best of their respective manuria! 
properties. As a rule, animal manures are 
safe in the hands of most growers ; rarely, in¬ 
deed, does one hear of an overdose being ap¬ 
plied. In the case of guanos and other con¬ 
centrated manures the greatest care should be 
observed in their use. Never use them in 
stronger form than that advised in the direc¬ 
tions for use issued with each compound. 
Strange to relate, there is a tendency with 
growers to exceed slightly what the manufac¬ 
turers lay down as the correct quantity. 
Never water a plant with liquid manure of"a 
strong character when the surface soil is very 
dry. At this period surface roots should be 
visible in many instances, so the utmost care 
needs to be observed if damage to these tender 
roots is to be avoided. Growers will be quick 
to appreciate what the effect on these surface 
roots must be when they are allowed to get 
dry and withered by the sun’s rays. They 
quickly shrivel, and thtvinipetus they should 
give to bud dfvelopmeit isd lr|t . 
surface soil fairly molVr^ifefetureT^V'this 
season, and in this wav take advantage of the 


help the surface roots give to the progress of 
the buds. Bide growths need to be removed 
most persistently. It is astonishing how 
quickly they evolve in the axils of the leaves, 
and unless removed pretty promptly they be¬ 
come a serious drain upon the resources of the 
main stems and the buds. - 

Another detail of importance is that of keep¬ 
ing the growths and buds tied in an upright 
position. In most plants the footstalk of the 
buds is stout and erect, and there is little to 
worry the grower. There are others, how¬ 
ever, in which the heaviness of the growth and 
foliage renders it imperative to tie the shoots 
securely to the stakes inserted for their sup¬ 
port. Boisterous winds which visit us in the 
autumn, when we least expect them, must be 
guarded against, or many valuable shoots will 
be lost. Always tie the shoots in such a way 
that they are securely looped to the stakes, 
in this way allowing a little “ play ” for the 
winds, otherwise brittle shoots and buds may 
be broken off. When tied too tightly and 
rigidly there is considerable risk of losing 
either shoots or buds, or both. 

Keep the surface-soil free from weeds ; it 
is much easier to remove the weeds when 
they are very small, while to remove them 
when they have attained goodly proportions 
invariably results in damage being done to the 
roots. If a knife be used to remove the weeds, 
be careful not to cut the roots. Prepare the 
glass structure for the reception of the plants. 
Dust the inside thoroughly, and if the roof is 
not waterproof a coat of paint, both inside 
and outside, must be considered imperative. 
Bee that the ventilators are in order, and the 
stove aud hot water apparatus in proper work¬ 
ing order. Subsequently, bouse plants as the 
buds begin to show r colour. E. G. 


EARLY FLOWERING CHRYKAN 
THEMUMH. 

The growing season of 1906 has been a very 
curious one, and for this reason the flowering 
season has hardly begun as satisfactorily as 
usual. Still, there are several very excellent 
varieties that have already given a very good 
account of themselves, and others are now 
coming into flower in goodly numbers. Of the 
Japanese sorts that have made a brave show 
for some time past, 

Goacher’h Crimson is probably the best. 
This is a free-flowering plant, with a dwarf, 
sturdy habit, and the colour of the blossoms 
is crimson, of a bright rich shade, with a 
olden reverse to the petals. If the spent 
looms be removed from time to time, this 
plant will continue to flower well into 
November. 

Carrie. — Another free-flowering plant, 
with a very dwarf habit, although somewhat 
spare in its character cf growth. The flowers 
are of beautiful reflexed form, and the colour 
is a bright shade of yellow. The plant comes 
into flower quite early in August, and new 
growths, which are persistently evolved, main¬ 
tain a display for a long period. 

Kitty. —This is one of the very earliest of 
the Japanese kinds to come into flower. We 
had it in beautiful condition in July last. 
The flowers are rather small to medium size, 
but are produced with the greatest freedom. 
Rose pink is their colour. When the old 
blooms are cut out new shoots evolve as a con¬ 
sequence, and these maintain the display over 
a long period. Dwarf, bushy habit, good con¬ 
stitution. 

Improved Masse.— This is a seedling from 
Mme. Marie Masse, and is infinitely superior 
to that old sort. The flowers are very much 
larger, of better colour, and more pleasing 
form than the parent variety, colour bright 
lilac mauve. This plant comes into flower in 
August, and continues in bloom for a long 
time. Height, aboht 3 feet. 

La Paririenne may be described as a very 
dainty flower of a creamy-white colour, with 
an almost primrose-coloured centre. Narrow, 
twisted florets enhance the beauty of the 
flower. Free flowering and bushy habit. In 
flower in late August and September. Dwarf. 

Blush Beauty.—A chaste and refined 
medium-sized flower of a lovely blush colour. 
Early flowers are blush-white. The plant is a 
profuse bloomer, has a bushv habit, and main¬ 


tains a display for quite a long time. Our 
plants were in bloom quite early in August, 
and if the spent blossoms are removed they 
will be in the pink of condition in the second 
week in September. Dwarf. 

Louis Lemaire. —This plant belongs to 
what is known among the early-flowering en¬ 
thusiasts as the Mons. Gustave Grunerwalde 
family of plants. It is a sport, and does re¬ 
markably well in the open border. The 
colour is a shade of orange or bronzy-yellow, 
and the large flowers are produced on fairly 
long individual footstalks. Spare habit, con¬ 
tinuous bloomer. Was in flower in good form 
in August, and w ill continue so for some time. 

Champ d’Or. —This Continental introduc¬ 
tion has been in flower since the latter days of 
August, and is valued because of its deep 
canary-yellow flowers, of compact form. The 
plant has a sturdy, bushy habit, and evolves 
its flowers in dense clusters. Dwarf. 

Rosie.— Among the early-flow'ering bronzy, 
terra-cotta coloured flowers this stands out as 
a distinctly good variety. Old plants have 
been in flower for some time, and plants that 
were propagated in early spring last are also 
flowering very satisfactorily. The blooms are 
large and full, and of good form. As a plant 
for garden embellishment it has a special 
value, being branching and sturdy. Dwarf. 

_W. V. T. 

RIPENED WOOD AND THE BUDS. 

I have had several opportunities lately i f 
noting the difference between the flower-buds 
on soft growth and those on stems that are 
thoroughly ripened by exposure. From the 
latter the flower-buds seem to be thrown up, 
as it were, by the solid force behind them, 
right aw r ay from the foliage. The peduncles 
are stout and the buds clean, sure indications 
of fine blooms to follow. By the time these 
burst into colour the leaves immediately below 
them will be large, firm and leather like in 
substance. The flower-buds at the points of 
sappy growth appear limp and unkindly. 
Many have a tendency to remain stationary, 
as if the vigour of the plant is wasted in 
leaves. The foliage in an opposite direction 
to that of well-ripened wood is smaller as the 
tips of the shoots are reached. Such growths 
will certainly not. produce the desired solid, 
well-formed bloom. Over-feeding in the early 
or growing stages of the plant’s growth is a 
causo of this sappy wood ; also being Btood 
too closely together or otherwise coddled in a 
shady situation. Anyone is ahle to grow 
Chrysanthemums up to midsummer, but it is 
after that period the test of good culture 
comes in. I have seen an instance in which 
the variety Mme. Carnot has stems now 9 feet 
high. These plants have been fed w r ith stimu¬ 
lating manures, as well as growing in rich 
soil, the whole summer, and although they 
are large, abundant, and of a fine healthy 
green, I shall be surprised if the blossoms are 
at all satisfactory. The stems carry the 
leaves too far apart, and the growth is much 
too soft to produce any other than flat, un¬ 
gainly flowers. If plants have been exposed 
to the full rays of the summer sun, firmly 
potted and not stimulated with manures, 
they respond in a remarkable manner to the 
showery weather which generally prevails in 
early September. It is then we may assist, 
by top dressing and otherwise, the develop¬ 
ing buds. A weekly dose of some approved 
fertiliser will work wonders by bringing the 
roots to the surface. Use these aids in weak 
rather than strong applications each time. 
Most that I have favoured may be sprinkled 
on the surface in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful to a 10-inch pot. The safer plan, 
however, is to mix an equal quantity of sifted 
soil and then put it on in the above quantity. 
Guano, soot, and sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda are best used in the liquid 
state, but the latter require very great care. 

1 would not use them at greater strength than 
half an ounce to two gallons of water. They 
are quick in action and cause the buds to 
push up fast, and have also the virtue of 
adding brilliancy to the colours of the 
flowers. 

Housing the PE A NTS 1—The proper time to 
put Chrysanthemum plants under glass is 
when there is danflrer from frosts, or as soon 
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as the flower-buds burst and the florets show 
colour. Subject to these conditions, they 
are best outside, because no indoor treatment 
we can give is so favourable to the swelling 
buds as are the natural dews. I have at¬ 
tempted to hasten the bud development by 
placing backward plants under glass, but be¬ 
lieve that such treatment really retards them. 
The moment colour is seen in the blossoms 
there is no better means of preventing decay 
of the early florets than keeping them quite 
free from moisture. It is well, therefore, to 
have a greenhouse ready to shelter these 
early blooms as they advance, but allow the 
bulk to remain out some time longer. The 
end of September is a good general time for 
housing Chrysanthemums, for rarely does 
frost occur before that date—at least, enough 
to do harm. Taking the plants under cover 
gives us an opportunity to thoroughly clean 
them. The pots may be washed and decayed 
leaves removed. Those that have a touch of I 
mildew on the leaves may be dusted with I 
sulphur. Oftentimes green fly is lurking on 


aid of a fine rosed can. This will assist a 
far more satisfactory bud-development. Re¬ 
plying to your second query, there is very 
little risk of your over-feeding outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums. It is astonishing what a quan¬ 
tity of liquid-manure they will take, and the 
strength seldom harms strong, well-grown 
plants. Feeding promotes growth, and if the 
food be of too strong a nature rank growth in¬ 
variably follows. In our experience the 
latter is the only evil that is likely to ensue 
from an over-generous application of liquid 
plant food.—C. 


ROSES. 

ROSES FOR GROUPING AND FOR 
EFFECT. 

Roses for grouping. Roses for planting 
in groups are very numerous, but certain 
varieties lend themselves much better than 
others of the same kind to grouping. Let us 


be formed into groups of remarkable beauty. 
I have an idea that the variety Paeonia, raised 
by Lacharme, is no longer cultivated, yet it 
was one of the best of Roses for grouping that 
one could wish for, quite casting into the 
shade by its splendid colour when in full 
bloom many Roses that wero pretty enough in 
other respects. One ought not to forget that 
it is not always the finest Roses for form that 
make the best groups. 

Grouping two varieties. -This can be 
done w'ith two sorts of Roses of the same 
colour, but different as regards height. The 
taller will occupy the centre of the group, the 
others being planted at the edges. In 
choosing two varieties of different colour con¬ 
trast and harmony should be sought. For ex¬ 
ample, a rather dull coloured Rose gains in 
effect from being associated with a white, a 
salmon, or a pink-coloured variety. But 
where.we have a vivid Rose as the centre of 
our group, association with white or salmon 
colour is to be avoided. In grouping two 
varieties of different colours we should choose 



Rose Mme. Hoste. 


the under sides of the foliage, to spread in 
great numbers when under glass. A dusting 
of tobacco powder will destroy this. Keep 
the greenhouse as airy and cool as possible 
by throwing open every ventilator, and for 
a few days let the roots be on the dry side. 
This will get the plants accustomed to their 
new conditions. S. H. 


KOTES AM) REVUES. 
Chrysanthemum-buds failing f J. A. S.J. 
—Without seeing specimens of your Chrys¬ 
anthemum-buds it is a rather difficult matter 
to express a definite reason for their failure. 
Your experience, however, is a very common 
one. The reason why the buds get hard 
and refuse to open may be attributed to 
the fact that they were retained too early in 
the season. The past summer having been a 
particularly dry one has also been against a 
successful issue. In {attire, do notjretain 
buds of your Chrysantfcenntfn| untOAigtist, 
and when the weather' ta br l vbry iic£%naarv 
the Giants should be watered overhead Vw thr* 


examine the different cases that may present 
themselves. These can be reduced to three : 
(1) Group composed of one variety ; (2) group 
formed of two varieties ; (3) group of a mix¬ 
ture of varieties. 

Groups of a single variety.— These are 
chiefly suitable for large gardens. In 
making them what is sought is some 
peculiar effect. From the windows of the 
house or some other point of view it is de¬ 
sired that the eye shall have some agreeable 
view, at once bright and harmonious. This 
object is obtained by grouping varieties with 
flowers of the same colour. The aim then to 
be sought is to select for our purpose Roses of 
pure bright colour, and avoid those of 6ombre 
or dull tones. As to form and growth, the 
habit should be sturdy and compact, with the 
stems flowering as nearly as possible at the 
same height, and the flowers in cymes or 
bouquets rather than isolated. Varieties that 
do not show this regularity of flower have not 
the same good effect. In the hands of a 

skillod ffflrrlpnor hnwnvor th«v pan anmofimos 


plants not dissimilar as regards vigour and 
l habit. They should be planted alternately on 
the same rows, or in concentric rows—a row 
of one and a row of the other. In 
Grouping a mixture of varieties in- 
j tended to be 6een from near at hand there is 
no limit to choosing. Of course, if the growth 
is too unequal -a thing to bo avoided as much 
as possible the tallest varieties will occupy 
the centre ; but as a general rule mixtures of 
Roses of different seasons are to be avoided. 
However, if the desire is to associate the 
tender with the hardy kinds the first should 
occupy a place together, so that they can bo 
earthed up in the autumn, and preferably 
this should be at the edge of the group if the 
plants are small, or in the centre if they 
happen to be the tallest of the group. The 
rules as to harmony and contrasts are the 
same in grouping mixtures of varieties. 

List of variefjfl Jff, 4© pfoxm groups of one or 
more shades of colour, being the same in growth 

a „d mmmwell university ‘ 
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Duelicr, Irene Waits, Mine. Eugene Resal, 
Mine. Lauretta Messimy, Crumoisi-Superieur. 

Teas. Anna OUivier, Beaute Inconstant?, 
Etoile de Lyon, F. Kruger, G. Nabonnand, 
H. E. Gifford, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Faleot. Mme. Lambard, Mme. L. Poncet, 
Mario Van Houlte. 

Hybrid Teas. Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Gamoens, Gross an Teplitz, La France, 
Mine. A. Ghatenay. Mine. J. Grolez, Sou 
venir du Tresideni Carnot, Viscountess 
Folkestone. 

Bopkbon. Mis. Bosaiujuei, Henuosa. 
Souvenir tie la Malniaison, Heine des lies. 

Hybrid I’ekpktual. Baronne A. de Roth 
ncliild, Captain Christy, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Elisa Buelle, General Jacqueminot, Louis 
Van Houtte, J. Margottin, Marguerite de 
Kouiain, Merveillo de Lyon, Paul Ncyron, 
P.eonia, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Verdier. 

Dwarf varieties. Rose Mme. Norbert 
Levavasseur, free blooming, and brigfit and 
plea-sing in colour, is a favourite with Rose 
growers, and not to be excelled for this pur¬ 
pose. A large number of dwarf Polyanthas of 
different colours are well fitted for association 
"ith it in borders or oveii for forming groups 
of one colour. 

Border Roses. -The value of this class is 
so well understood that nurserymen have for 
^ome time made a practice of including them 
in their Rose lists, (’specially the dwarf kinds, 
which are peculiarly adapted for forming 
borders. For edging groups of large shrubs, 
or Roses of the Rugosa type, it would be 
wrong to use the very dwarf varieties, which 
would be lost to all good effect in so doing. 
'I he same rules of colour and contrast apply 
to border Roses, bearing in mind especially 
that pale or white colours have a weakening 
effect on the brighter shades, and that it is 
well not to use such colours without judg¬ 
ment ; also that a deep crimson colour is 
heightened by association with a white Rose. 
Border Roses, whatever their height, should 
always be chosen from the branching varie¬ 
ties. The best dwarf Roses for borders are 
the following : — R. Lady Lawrence, all dwarf 
Polyanthas, Paqucrette, Mignonette, Mme. 
Norbert - Levavasseur, Clotildo Soupert, 
Leouie Lamesch, Perlo d’Or, Perlo de 
Rouges, Crainoisi-Suporieur, Bengaie Cerise, 
Hermosa. ete. 

Climbing Roses for covered ways, pil¬ 
lars, walls, SLOPES, etc. These require a 
special kind of pruning in order to flow*er well, 
they are early or late climbing Roses. Manv 
have upward growing branches, and some have 
horizontal branches. They should be classed 
accordingly, and also according to their 
vigour of growth, as the spaces to be covered 
vary more or less. Among the more vigorous 
varieties are :— - ' g/* »’/ 

Bengal. — Climbing Le Vesuve, James 
Sprunt; Tea*, Bouquet d’Or, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Climbing Mme. de Watteville, 
Climbing Perle des Jardins, Ducliessc d’Auer- 
stadt, Francois Rousse, Gloire de Dijon, 
Mine. Berard, Mme. J. Gravereaux, Mare- 
clial Niel, Reine Marie Henriette. Hy¬ 
brid Teat, Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria ; Noisette, Aimce Viberfc, Desehamps, 
Mme. P. Coehet, Ophirie. Reine Olga de 
Wurt-emberg, Reve d’Or, W. A. Richardson ; 
Hybrid Noisette.*, Mme. A. Carriere, Mi- 
ernphylla, Ma Surprise. Triomphe de la Guil- 
loticre ; liracteata. Alba Odorata ; Multi- 
flora, Claire Jacquier, Climbing White Pet, 
Helene, Psyche, Crimson Rambler; Sem- 
perrirens, Felieite-Perpetue, Flora, Garland ; 
Evergreen. Sinica, Camellia, Anemone Rose ; 
W iehuraiana, Alberic Barbier, Ernest Grand- 
pierro. 

Parasol Rose-dishes on high stan¬ 
dards. —All varieties of Roses are not suited 
for growing in this way. One should choose 
for this purpose the vigorous free-flou’ering 
kinds, and those whose branches are inclined 
to a drooping habit. There are. neverthe¬ 
less. some climbing and very hardy kinds 
that make very good standards, with some 
tying up and pruning. With a Noisette Rose. 
A inwe Vibert. we obtained a parasol 91 feet, in 
diameter and of great b eaut y. The following 
are the names of some yfiri^tri^ that fi()Iihl be 
( nlti vate(DigltiZCHleby?i| ^ie-j ^yjiy : ^lson 

Rambler; all the Rugesas, especii Uv Blanc 
double de Courbet, Mme. Georszes Bruant. 


Moss Rose Salet; Boursault; many Noisettes 
and Climbing Teas; Sempcrvirens; Flora, 
Felieite-Perpetue, Evergreen, Wichuraiana, 
Alberic Barbier, Ernest Grandpierre, etc. 

Rose Mme. Hostk.-Miho. Hoste was sent 
out some twenty years ago by the French 
raiser Guillot, and is still in the front rank 
of Tea Roses. It is of erect and vigorous 
growth, bearing large pale yellow flowers, 
deeper in colour towards the centre. The 
blooms are very abundant, and sweetly frag 
rani. It makes a good bedding variety. 

Viviand Morel, in I.ynn IJnrtimlc. 


NOTES J NT) REPLIES. 

Planting two large beds upon lawn 

( II’. A.). You would need to give the Roses 
at least 2 feet deep of good soil. Perhaps it 
is tlie want of this that causes them to de¬ 
teriorate. Of cours *, Rhododendrons are 
comparatively surface-rooting subjects, but 
Roses need a deeper soil. As the soil is some¬ 
what light, work into the bottom soil plenty 
of cow-manure and some bone-dust into the 
upper spit. Your beds would require about 
thirty each—that is, supposing you plant all 
bushes. If you decided to plant a few half- 
j standards, which we should advise, then you 
could do with a few less bushes, planting in 
the beds, say, twenty-six bushes and six half- 
standards. The question arises whether you 
would prefer the beds of one colour or a 
mixture. As you do not state your prefer¬ 
ence, we name half dozen of each of the 
leading colours. If you elect to plant one 
colour, of course, you would need to plant 
about five or six of a sort, which would ho 
most commendable. Roses are much more 
useful for cutting when there arc five or six 
or more plants of a sort. Pink: La France, 
Mme. Abel Chatenav, Caroline Testout, Kil- 
larney, Mmv. Edmcc Metz, Mrs. John Laing. 
llose: Mme. Jules Grolez. Corallina, Mar¬ 
quise de Castellano, Mme. Lambard, 
Camoens. Countess Cairns. White and blush : 
Admiral Dewey, Frau Karl Drusehki, Augus¬ 
tine Guinoisseau, Pharisaer, Gloire Lvon- 
nnise, Viscountess Folkestone. Cream : Mme. 
Hoste, Gustave Regis. Mine. Pernet Duehcr, 
Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Enchan¬ 
tress. Deep yellow and apricot: Mme. 
Faleot, Lady Roberts, Mme. Itavary, Mme. 
C. Guinoisseau, Bouquet d’Or, Billard et. 
Burro. Light red: Alfred Colomb, Ulrich 
Brunner, Lady Battersea, Papa Guiltier, 
Captain Hayward, Dupuy Jamain. Deep 
red: Marquise do Salisbury, Hugh Dickson, 
Ella Gordon, Liberty, Etoile de France, A. K. 
Williams. Dark: Charles Lefebvrc, Crown 
Prince, Abel Carriere, Louis Van Houtte, 
Victor Hugo, Jubilee. 

Making a new Rose-bed (Wj T. Cherry). 
—The sample of soil sent does not look as 
though it would grow very good Roses. If 
you can procure some soil of a more fibrous 
nature, and mix this with your staple soil, to¬ 
gether with a liberal amount of cow-manure, 
you should be able then to obtain some very 
good blooms. Bv all means add clay to 
bottom soil, provided that this clay be well 
broken up, and a liberal dressing of manure 
combined. Try to procure some nice yel¬ 
lowish loam from a hedgerow, or under turf, 
and give the plants a shovelful of this as you 
plant each one. The following dozen Roses 
would he a good commencement:—Caroline 
Testout, pink ; Ulrich Brunner, red ; Frau 
Karl Drusehki, white ; Mrs. John Laing. 
pink ; Viscountess Folkestone, blush ; Mine. 
Hoste, cream ; Mine. Abel Chatenay, pink ; 
Mme. Victor Verdier, crimson ; Charles Lefe¬ 
bvrc, dark crimson ; Pride of Waltham, 
salmon ; Crown Prince, maroon ; Marie Van 
Houtte, cream. Also the following dozen 
Carnations :—Argosy, yellow ; Childe Harold, 
yellow and rose : Albatross, blush ; Alma 
Tadema, sulphur; Dazzle, vermilion ; 
Volunteer, scarlet; Amber Queen, amber; 
Ringdove, heliotrope ; Sylvia, white, marked 
red ; Captive, pink ; Bridesmaid, blush ; Miss 
A. Campbell, yellow. 

Roses falling on a gravel soil (A. s.).— 

To grow Roses successfully there should be at 
least 2 feet in depth of good soil. You do not 
say whether you desire to grow* standard Roses 
around a lawn or in beds or borders. Pre¬ 
suming you intend to grow standards around 


lawn, for each tree remove 2 feet of the soil 
each way. Then procure some soil from a 
meadow or from a garden where vegetables 
grow* well. Add about one part of well-de¬ 
cayed manure, twelve months old, if you can 
get it, to three parts of the soil. You could 
admix, say, a fourth part of your gravelly 
soil with the bulk. Supposing the Roses are 
to he planted in one bed, be they standards 
or hushes, excavate thtf soil to a similar 
depth. Cow-manure from the dairy-yard is a 
splendid manure for gravelly soils/ if a good 
J layer, sav fi inches deep, of the manure he 
placed at the bottom of the two feet holes it 
will he of great benefit to the Roses after they 
have become established. If you can prepare 
for the Roses at once it would he advisable to 
do so, then the new soil settles down before 
you plant at the end of October. 

R 0868 In towns.— I have made several en¬ 
quiries during the past season of those who 
live in, and near to, towns as to what are the 
best Roses they in their experience have found 
to he the most satisfactory, and all of them 
have included in the number the names of 
Caroline Testout, Crimson Rambler, Gloire 
de Dijon, whilst two others speak very highly 
of Frau Karl Drusehki, the pure white, but, 
unfortunately, scentless Rose. I do not re¬ 
member a season when I have gathered more 
blossoms from my Caroline Testouts, despite 
the fact that it lias been a dry time, and the 
blossoms have not lasted very long. In view 
of the large number who every year attempt 
what some people regard as almost impossible 
—namely, the growing of Roses in congested 
neighbourhoods- may l respectfully suggest 
to our esteemed correspondent. “Rosa” the 
desirability of placing before those who con¬ 
template planting this autumn a short list 
in the various classes of the sorts he deems 
most suitable.— Townsman. 

Dwarf Roses—massing v. mixing.—Bi ds 

of dw*arf Roses are beautiful in any way, hut 
their beauty is very much enhanced when a 
goodly number of one kind is grouped to- 
1 gether, in place of the usual mixture of all 
sorts and colours mingled together, for not 
only do they produce a better effect when 
seen in masses, hut the distinctive habit of 
each kind in growth or foliage is seen at a 
glance. With careful selection of varieties 
that naturally flower late in the autumn one 
may have a very pretty display in October, 
especially if they are pruned lightly, and 
mulched and watered heavily after the mid¬ 
summer blooming.-J. G., Gosport. 


Nitrate of potash.— Is it more economical to 
buy above or nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash i 
-J. L. 

[Generally speaking, nitrate of potash or 
saltpetre is too expensive to be profitably used 
as a manure. A direct answer to your ques¬ 
tion, however, is impossible without knowing 
the price you are asked to pay for the different 
ingredients. The proper way to decide such 
a question is to get the analyses of the 
samples, see how many units (nitrogen, 
potash, or phosphates) each contains, value 
these at the current rate, and thus see what 
the actual value of each manure is. Then, 
knowing what you are to be charged, you will 
be able to see which is the cheaper. Fcr ex¬ 
ample, let us suppose (we use round figures, 
which do not set forth the actual position) that 
a sample of nitrate of soda contains 16 per 
cent, of nitrogen, and is offered at £10. Each 
unit of nitrogen will cost one-sixteenth part 
of £10, or 12s. 6d. Nitrate of potash will con¬ 
tain, say, 14.0 per cent., so that the extreme 
value of the nitrogen that it. contains is 
£8 15s. To this you must add the value of the 
potash, which may he about as much more. 
But as you probably cannot get nitrate of 
potash under £20 per ton. you will see that 
you would make a better bargain by buying 
nitrate of soda (which is sometimes sold at less 
than the £10 mentioned abovel. and a separate 
potash manure. You should write to the 
Board of Agriculture at 4, Whitehall Place. 
London, and ask them to send you leaflet 
No. 72. which deals with the valuation of 
manures. There is no charge, and you need 
not even stanipQ|ju.f|ew\rq^U^!r of application. 
You must remember that the market prices 
vary from time to_ tliHqfl \ftnd. therefore, the 
unit values vary also.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MEXICAN ORANGE FLOWER (CHOISYA 
TERNATA). 

This pretty and distinct shrub is often 
planted against walls even in the most 
favoured counties, but on warm sandy soils 
it seems hardy in Surrey, and no doubt is 
so in many other equally favoured districts. 
Our illustration shows a pretty group planted 
in Mr. Chambers’ garden at fraslemere, and 
illustrates more than anything we could say 
the value of the plant. Jn the colder 
northern districts no doubt the only way to 
enjoy it is against walls where its wood gets 
ripened, but wo believe it is hardy in a good 


cilis, Fuchsia Riecartoni, Forsythia suspensa, \ 
Hydrangea volubilis, Jasmin um officinale, 
Jasminum primulinum, Myrtle. Passiflora 
coerulea, Passiflora Constance Elliot, Pittos- 
porum crassifolium, Pittosporura cugenoides, 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, Bolanum cris- 
pum, and Viburnum plicatum.] 

Dying Cedar of Lebanon -Will you give me a 
suggestion for the treatment of a large dying Cellar 
of Lebanon on my lawn? It certainly cannot be 
revived. To grub it up would involve enormous 
labour. I think, therefore, of cutting it down to 
10 feet or 12 feet of stump, and leaving that for 
climbers. What would you recommend, with a view 
to the best appearance all the year round?—E. U. 8. 

[Your idea of treating the Cedar tree is a 
good one, but as you w-ish for climbers that 
will be effective all the year round, your 


Ailanthus glandulosus as a town tree. - 

“ X,” describing suitable town trees other 
than the wretched Lime, mentions the 
Ailanthus ns excellent for towns but unfit for 
streets, because it grows so large. I am far 
from being enthusiastic over planting trees in 
streets, as our British streets are, as a rule, 
far too narrow for such purpose.- Too gene¬ 
rally, also, the trees after a few years become 
starved iu appearance, and command one’s 
pity rather than admiration. But it is not 
well known that none of our strong-growing 
deciduous trees bear yearly or hi yearly hard 
cutting back better than does the Ailanthus. 
1 constantly admire a tree near our county 
hall, growing close beside the road in a villa 
garden, which has now the same dimen- 





1*^’ garden in Surrey 


choice is limited to the common Ivy and its 
varieties. Y T ou might plant a strong-growing 
green-leaved kind, such as Hedera amurensis, 
Hedera dentata, or the Irish Ivy, and light it 
up by the yellow-leaved Hedera angularis 
aurea, and the variegated Hedera madeirensis 
variegata. Of deciduous subjects the large 
leaved Vines will make a goodly show r , as also 
will the varieties of Clematis. The compara¬ 
tively uncommon Polygonum baldschuanicum, 
with cloud-like masses of light pink flowers, is 
very pretty, and well suited for this treatment. 
As it quickly mounts upward this may be 
planted with the Ivy, and the mingling of the 
two will have a very pretty effect. Whatever 
climbers are used, care should be taken to 
dig out a hole and refill it with good soil, into 
which thev mav be nlanted.l 


sions it had twelve years ago, and yet every 
year produces a head of the noblest foliage— 
indeed, no tree can give finer. The Tulip- 
tree also bears hard cutting back well. Many 
a good town tree is spoiled because of fear to 
use the saw. Since writing this note, I have 
seen in Kingston Public Gardens a couple of 
trees, in the most perfect health, and having 
splendid green, clean, vigorous leafage, of one 
of the semi-pendulous Limes, which variety I 
do not know. The leaves are 5 inches broad, 
almost round, thick and glossy on the upper 
side ; the peduncles are 3 inches long. The 
bark of the trees is smooth, hard, and clean— 
indeed, alm6s( ^oilsned. Certainly this 
variety (is a'r) 3mmerj&: ijtipEoyement on the 
common Lime. -A. D. 


many more places than is at present supposed, 
It is best grouped with the choice medium 
sized flow’ering shrubs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for north-eaBt wall —I have lately had 
a new wall built In my garden, and shall be glad to 
know what shrubs and creepers will thrive best on 
it. The aspect is north-east, and close to the open 
sea —E. A S 

[The following subjects should give satisfac¬ 
tion under the conditions named by you : — 
Akebia quinata, Berberidopsis corallina, 
Ceanothus of sorts, Clematis of sorts, Coton- 
easter horizontalis.'Cqkm^aster mier*>hylla, 
C r a t tegiia |Hj fjveantf-i 9 , fcl 1 Qi ter, jSrc a 1 - 

lonias of sorts, EuonvThttl VnriegafonleSved 
varieties. Fabiana imbricata. FuTIfsia era- 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

CINERARIAS. 

No matter what difficulties are experienced in 
the cultivation of Cinerarias, the blossoms are 
eo bright and attractive, and may be had at a 
time of the year when brilliant coloured 
flowers are «o much appreciated that there 
will always be those who are prepared to go 
to some trouble with them. But are not the 
difficulties more imaginary than real? And are 
they not due in a large measure to mistaken 
ideas in regard to their culture? To both 
these queries I unhesitatingly answer, Yes. In 
the first place, plants that may be raised from 
seed and furnish magnificent heads of bloom, 
as do these within the twelvemonth, are worth 
some extra care, and in the case of Cinerarias 
it is mainly in the first stages of their grow th 
that special attention is needed. To begin 
with, 6eed may be sown any time in February 
or March in pans of light loamy soil, in which 
leaf-mould and sand are mixed, and the young 
seedlings should be pricked off when ready. 
They ought not to be kept in the seed-pans 
any longer than is necessary. In giving them 
their first shift another pan or box answers 
just as well as small thumb-pots, into which 
they are sometimes shifted, as when the latter 
are used special care needs to be exercised, 
otherwise there is a fear lest they dry up. 
This, however, may be obviated by adopting 
the simple method of standing the pots on a 
tray or box containing Cocoa-fibre. The 
second removal should not be delayed too 
long, and it is well to follow the practice of 
shitting them on to a larger pot before wait¬ 
ing for them to show evident signs of need for 
a removal by a change of foliage ; yellowish 
leaves invariably denote that the plants have 
used up the nutriment in the soil and are 
searching for more. This should be avoided, 
and steady growth aimed at. In the matter 
of temperature, it should also be borne in 
mind that great heat and a stuffy state of the 
atmosphere are two points that ought to be 
guarded against; indeed, it is better to err on 
the side of coolness rather than attempt to 
force them or make up for any delay. Plants 
should be removed to a cold frame in June, 
and it is essential that the position of the 
frame be such as will admit of shade reaching 
the plants. While in this structure great care 
ought to be exercised lest they become dry, as 
this, if permitted frequently, is apt to bring 
about thrips, which is one of the worst 
enemies one has to contend with, and here 
again it is well to resort to some arrange¬ 
ment. To conserve moisture Cocoa fibre, tan, 
or fine ashes will be helpful, and tend to keep 
the roots cool. (The last few months have 
proved this.) Syringing the plants, too, is 
very beneficial, and when each is given its 
proper proportion of room it will develop 
into a good-sized specimen, especially if 6-inch 
or 8-inch pots are used. When they have be¬ 
come well established in the large pots, weak 
liquid-manure water, after the ordinary 
watering has taken place, may be given with 
advantage. The time for transferring the 
Cinerarias to the greenhouse will depend 
somewhat on the state of the weather, but to¬ 
wards the end of September, or early in 
October, provision should be made for them 
in the house. Here they should have full ad¬ 
vantage of air on fine days, and be kept away 
from overhanging shelves and “ drips.” A 
span-roofed house, light and airy, is the best 
place for them, and with little heat one may 
bring plants on gradually, and have fine 
panicles of bloom. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bouvardla Humboldtl. — These plants 
have fairly revelled in the great heat of the 
past few weeks, and have, and still are. yield¬ 
ing quantities of their fragrant blossoms, 
which are so ornamental as well as useful for 
cutting. The plants fill two large square 
beds, and are bordered with a row of Helio¬ 
tropes and an outside edge of White Pet Pelar¬ 
gonium. The Bouvardias are between 3 feet 
and 4 feet in height,/Slid 1.5 inches Tthrough 
the ; arlin^tfk't, fcvfeljl^aped 

bushes, every shoot oHfmch viel&p a truss 
of flowers which can be cut if rlcstrofl with a 


good length of stem attached. It is not a 
hardy subject, the plants having to be win¬ 
tered in cold houses, but they can be housed 
with Fuchsias and the like, and if kept on the 
dry side until the time to start them into fresh 
growth arrives it is seldom that any of them 
die off. It is also necessary to lift them on 
the approach of frost, as a few degrees will 
injure them, and if they have not ceased 
flowering by the end of the present month it 
pays to lift and place them in a warm green¬ 
house where they will continue blooming for 
some time. The plants may be started in 
gentle warmth in the spring, and the young 
growths stopped twice between then and the 
time for planting, but after this allow them to 
grow aw'ay unrestrained, otherwise there will 
be but a poor yield of flowers. They may 
either be turned out of the pots at bedding- 
time or be plunged in them, and although the 
latter method entails more labour in regard 
to watering, the results are, I find, eo much 
more satisfactory in that a greater quantity 
of bloom is obtained that it is all worth the 
extra trouble. Young plants raised from cut¬ 
tings in the spring make fine bushes the fol¬ 
lowing season if potted on, and in the third 
year will become full-sized specimens occupy¬ 
ing pots 12 inches and 14 inches in diameter. 
It is the easiest of all the Bouvardias to cul¬ 
tivate, and all who wish for something out of 
the common to fill an isolated bed with, or to 
form good bold groups in the flower border, 
should give B. Humboldti a trial.—A. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Tunica saxifraga. I am inclined to think 
that the merits of this plant are in some de¬ 
gree overlooked. Iu my opinion it is as grace¬ 
ful of habit as Gypsophila clegans, which is so 
much grown nowadays for decoration. It is 
of the easiest culture, and will thrive in very 
poor soils that parch in summer. Potted up 
in early winter, and put into gentle warmth in 
January, it, should be in good condition in 
early summer. Those who are in the habit of 
exhibiting groups of flowering and fine- 
leaved plants should make note of this 
Tunica. A bed planted with Platycodon 
Mariesi, Silene Schaftse, with some of the 
hardy hybrid Gladioli, and edged with 
Tunica, w'ould form a nice feature from the 
latter end of July up to September. 

Ranunculus amplexicaulis.- In order to 
achieve a full measure of success with this 
somewhat delicate species a combination of 
conditions not very often met with in gardens 
is required. Like all members of the family, 
it loves moisture when in full growth, but the 
drainage must be sufficiently free to guard 
the roots against the effects of continuous 
heavy rains, especially during the resting 
period. This class of plant is always difficult 
to deal with, especially in the South of Eng¬ 
land, when gardens are, as during the present 
season, liable to suffer from extreme heat and 
drought. Probably the way roost likely to be 
attended witb success is to plant in ground 
slightly above the ground-level in a north or 
east aspect, unless water can be given freely 
when needful, in which case it does not matter 
if the plants get the full sun. Much depends 
upon the nature of the soil and the average 
rainfall. In any case, the soil must be of a 
character that will allow of the underground 
stems travelling freely in it. In very close 
soil no progress can be made in this way, the 
result being that in the course of time the old 
crowns cither die away or become much 
weakened. 

Hybrid Astilbes.— If you have a rather 
damp, shady corner not suitable for flowering 
plants generally try these Astilbes. In partial 
shade they look happier, and their flowering 
season is considerably prolonged. In light 
soils and in the full sun the silvery white 
blooms are soon tarnished. By chance a plant 
was placed in the north side of a shed, which 
has no guttering, so that it got a large amount 
of moisture. The flower-spikes of this plant 
were large and vronderfully pure, forming a 
remarkable contrast to those produced by 
plants growing in the full sun. These Astilbes 

ahrwilrt malrt* crnrrl waterside nlants. Tn a 


fairly moist position a group of about thirty 
plants was during July a most pleasing 
feature. The flower-spikes ran up to a height 
of about 24 feet, and were very pure and 
finely developed. 

Silene Schaftj! (alluded to above) should 
not be forgotten by those who cannot, or are 
not able, to employ many tender things for 
the slimmer embellishment of the outdoor 
gardens. I 11 height, size, and colour of bloom 
it is almost the counterpart of the well-known 
and much valued S. pendula compacts; but 
it is a true perennial, making tap-roots, which 
are thrust down deeply into the soil, and 
which are the great factors in enabling it to 
bear periods of great heat and drought with 
comparative impunity. In order to fully ap¬ 
preciate this Silene one must have specimens 
that have been in place a couple of years or 
more. For a dry bank or poor sun-baked soil 
nothing can be better than this species of 
Catchfly. 

Saxifraga altis&ima was very fine with 
me this year. In a general way it is not a 
free-flowering kind, but this season a colony 
of gome fifty crowns threw up quite a forest of 
flower-spikes almost as good as those of its 
near relative, S. pyramidalis. From what I 
can see this species requires annual planting 
in good ground. My plants were set out in 
spring, and, therefore, had twelve months in 
which to make growth, and this, I think, ac¬ 
counts for the great profusion of bloom. As 
this species increases so freely it is an easy 
matter to form a fresh colony every year. 
Growing with such freedom, the growths in 
the course of a season become very crowded, 
and presumably do not get the strength neces¬ 
sary for the production of bloom. 

J. Cornhill. 


GROWING BEGONIAS IN THE OPEN 
AIR. PLANTS FOR A SUNNY GARDEN. 
My experience of Begonias out-of-doors does 
not coincide altogether with that of “ G. O.,” 
who, in Gardening Illustrated, refers to a 
note of mine which appeared on June 30th, 
anent their culture, and in which I recom¬ 
mended their being planted in positions com¬ 
manding plenty of sun. 1 have always found 
them sun-loving plants, blooming best when 
thus placed, and delighting in a fairly light 
soil, their blooming qualities being further 
helped if, in a dry time like the one we have 
recently passed through, the soil is mulched 
with a little old manure. Indeed, it is some¬ 
what singular, but in the week in which 
“ G. O.” sent his account I was staying at a 
seaside resort where Begonias in beds were 
somewhat of a specialty, and I noticed that 
although the soil was naturally of a very 
sandy nature, these very showy flowers were 
doing excellently, simply because the owner 
of the garden had taken the trouble to mulch 
his beds with manure, putting up with the un¬ 
sightliness of the same (or so-called unsightli¬ 
ness) rather than suffer the plants to dry up 
in a soil in which moisture eoon got away. 
As “ G. O.” admits his soil to be “ shallow, 
and close on limestone,” this, in my judgment, 
is the cause of the failure to bloom them, and 
I would strongly advise him not to despair 
about them, but another year to well mulch 
the soil. I know 7 full well what a shallow soil 
is near limestone, living, as I do, close to a 
part of the country where it abounds. I 
agree with him in his praise of Antirrhinums, 
as I have had a good show all summer of these 
lovely old flowers on a rockery made up of 
pieces of limestone which came from a Derby¬ 
shire quarry. He will, of course, have read 
the advice of “ J. Groom. Gosport,” on Dry 
Weather Flowers,” almost all of which with¬ 
out exception I can confirm. If I must make 
an exception it would be in regard to that very 
useful pure white flower, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl., which with me has not opened with 
that freedom it has done in seasons when we 
have had a fair amount of rain. I have never 
had better bunches, or, rather, I should say 
bushes of Gypsophila, and the Eryngiums 
and Echinops have never coloured so well as 
in the hot time we endured. Much, of course, 
depends upon .the. nature of the soil in which 
plants grow 7 , and a season like the present is 
not without )i¥sadvan|age&,^ven if watering is 
a labour, for ft "teaches one what nlants sue- 
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ceed best without much moisture, and what 
do not. Rudbeckias, for instance, stood the 
dry weather least with me, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the blcssoms are not so fine as usual. 

Townsman. 

- I observe, on page 342, “ G. O.” takes 

some exception to the remarks of your cor¬ 
respondent “Townsman,” wherein he recom¬ 
mends a sunny aspect for Tuberous Begonias. 
From my own experience of Begonias 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that such advice needs some | 
qualifying, because soil, aspect, and locality 
play an important factor in affording just the 
conditions that may be claimed suitable, not 
only for Begonias but many other plants also. 
Passing through the busy town of Frome quite 
recently I observed a very bright border of 
Begonias in an elevated garden abutting on to 
the highway. These were as vigorous and as 
full of blossom as one could possibly wish, 
but experience teaches mo that the adoption 
of a similar position in another garden might 
not invite such complete success. I am per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the case which 


in shallow soils overlying stone need almost 
daily applications of water to sustain them in 
growth and flower, and when the labour is 
compared with that for other subjects, only 
enthusiasm justifies the effort. W. 8. 

- “ G. O.,” p. 342, is not the only one 

who is perplexed as to where to plant his 
Begonias, and I fully agree with him that ' 
partial shade is better than full sunshine. I 
live in sight of sunny Southsea, where we 
rather pride ourselves on getting a maxi¬ 
mum of sunshine, even on the south coast, 
and the difficulty is not so much to find sunny 
spots, hut rather any position where the 
fierce rays can be tempered a little by some 
kind of shade. Although we were told over 
and over again that Begonias would soon 
supersede Geraniums, I can confidently say 
that Pelargoniums hold their own, and were 
never so popular as at present, every shade 
of colour, from the purest white to the richest 
crimson, being available, either in singles, 
doubles, or semi-doubles. Above all, one 
can plant them out ill May, and feel sure that 


are conspicuous on account of the lovely tint 
of their blossoms, and in previous seasons it 
has proved very attractive to' all who have 
seen it. I do not sow the seed of Ten-week 
Stocks so early as many, with the result that 
the plants remain in bloom much later than 
is usually the case.- A. W. 


OMPHALODES LUC1LIA2. 

The charming plant of which an illustration 
appears to day is by no means a novelty. It 
is, however, among the rarest and most 
beautiful of all alpines. and rarer still in any¬ 
thing like large or well-grown examples. Its 
flowers have been variously described as 
pale blue, soft lilac, sky-blue, etc., but 
none of these appear to me in the least de¬ 
gree faithful or even descriptive. While 
the picture faithfully portrays its habit of 
rowtli, and not a little of the freedom of 
owering of the plant, the unique beauty of 
its blossoms must be seen. I know of no 
other flowers to equal those of this plant in 



The Rock Forget-me-not (Omphalodes Luciliie) In Mr. Crisp’s garden. 


“ G. O.” instances on page 342, and might re¬ 
mark that much enthusiasm is brought to bear 
upon flower gardening in that particular in 
stance, and not only is this true, but there is ! 
also a large share of success and pleasure de¬ 
rived from these efforts. Excepting that the I 
under stratum may not be analogous this 
and the Frome garden just mentioned would , 
seem to be very similar. Partial shade, or a 
wet season, are what Begonias seem to revel 
in. but I know that in the open, given suitable j 
soil and treatment, they do enjoy full sun. It. 
is where the soil is shallow, and the site an 
elevated one, that they languish unless abun¬ 
dant and frequent waterings are given. 
Grown near to buildings, they are not always 
a success, because heat radiation may be ex 
cessive, and watering a serious hindrance, 
when, as is often the case in the country, water 
is scarce. Mulching with decayed manure or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre is excellent, but in dry weather 
birds become so desperate in their search for 
food among these improvi£e<? surfaeesihlt.the 
good they’might do :is r |pdy fcj|,ut lfejijrWie 
persistent scratchings of worm-eatitffnbircls. 
4r~-r>-;„„ 


they can look after themselves. What sort 
of a show would Begonias make under the 
same conditions? I am well aware of what 
can be done with Begonias in parks and gar 
dens, where unlimited labour and water arc 
available, but for the average garden I see 
no chance of the Begonia superseding the 
Geranium. For dry, hot soils I would recom¬ 
mend Antirrhinums, Gaillardias, and other 
sun-loving plants for the open spaces, plac¬ 
ing the Begonias under partial shade, and 
near the water tank, for I fear in seasons like 
the present they would be anything but orna¬ 
mental if simply planted out as our Pelar¬ 
goniums are in May, and in such a season as 
the present not watered. J. G., Gozport. 


Ten-week Stock Peach Blossom.— Among 
varied colours in Ten-week Stocks the one 
named is, in my opinion, the most beautiful ! 
of all. As its name denotes, it is of a true ; 
peach blossom tint, and no matter whether 
planted by itself or mixed with those of other 
colours, the flowers at once arrest attention 
and command admiration. I have a good 

nnmKaii in flnnrar of tlin ll^ouon f titvin n.tiint, i 


beauty. Very few cultivators in this country 
have grown the plant with conspicuous suc¬ 
cess. and at the same time a minimum of 
trouble. Among these the late Mr. James 
Atkins, of Paniswick, achieved the greatest 
success I have s?en. More than thirty years 
ago this Omphnlodes could have been seen 
covering yard after yard of a little rockery 
bank in that gentleman’s well-filled garden, 
and so abundant and good was the plant that 
Mr. Atkins could send his friends tufts of a 
size resembling the Cocoa nut w ithout feel¬ 
ing their loss. In this particular locality, 
high up and enjoying the pure air of the 
Cotswolds, the plant appeared to have few, if 
any, enemies. In more lowland places, how f - 
ever, slugs are its greatest enemy, and in 
such a rather elevated position on rockwork 
is best, the roots meanwhile descending into 
a fissure of gritty loam or heavy loam and 
slate chippings. In very sandy and light 
soils the plant grows less strongly. It grows 
freely enough on^-ij^ i$ ^at&blished, but it is 
more than ordinarily fastidious in other ways 

- notab(y&pSpNElj(& HW6R&kW&se it/ 

Dnnn./wo.nu _ 1- J- * — 
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division, an operation to be only safely 
carried out in May or early June, autumn or 
winter disturbance being fatal to it, as most 
of the experienced cultivators of alpines 
know full well. Manure and very rich soils 
generally are more or less fatal to success. 
My favourite mixture of old was half loam 
and half peat, with a liberal addition of 
sharp silver sand. The plant may also be in¬ 
creased from seeds, which, if not abundant, 
are of considerable value. The seeds do not 
vegetate uniformly, however, and some of the 
seedlings have not the characteristic glaucous 
tone, otherwise no difference is discernible. 
1 have also been most successful in rooting 
the plant from cuttings, a delicate operation 
indeed, and one which few cultivators of 
alpine plants have mastered. The work must 
be done in spring—May, for example—and 
only such cuttings as possess a perfect heel 
are of any use. Cuttings never recover if 
allowed to wither, which they do quickly if 
exposed. A bell-glass is an essential item in 
the work. Once a nice tuft exists the stock 
may be kept up by spring division and by 
seedlings, and it is quite easy to obtain a 
few dozen seeds in a single season by watch¬ 
ing the plant from time to time. 

The illustration on previous page is a most 
beautiful one, and the plant is obviously 
quite at home. The plant is a native of Asia 
Minor, and one that all lovers of rare alpines 
should possess. 

Hamilton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Climber for trellis.— What is the best climber 
other than Roses for a trellis, 9 feet high, on west 
border? "What is wanted is cut bloom during July 
and August or later. The Everlasting Pea does 
splendidly on a portion of the trellis, but something 
else is wanted. -South-eastern Suburb. 

[The only other flower-producing climber 
suitable, apart from those named by you, is 
the Clematis, and such as Viticella, lanu¬ 
ginosa, and Jackmani forms in particular. Of 
summer plants you might try the Ivy Pelar¬ 
goniums and single Cactus or Pompon 
Dahlias, trained to the trellis. These are 
very profuse flowering.- E. J.] 

Violet plants falling - 1 should lie very glad If 
you could tell me what eauses the failure of my 
Violet plants? They are all dying, and on digging 
them up I see the roots are either decayed or eaten 
off by insects. In the decayed part there are tiny, 
white worms. 1 have had the same trouble with 
plants of Dianthus superbus in other parts of the 
garden this summer. One gardener suggested that it 
was the effect of Beech leaf-mould, which 1 have 
been using. Could it be so, and that the insect only 
attacks the root after decay, or can you account for 
it in any other way. and how can I cure it? The 
garden is a new one, made from a pasture-field 
eighteen months ago.— Coltsfoot. 

[The plant sent is very badly infested with 
red-spider, and mildew into the bargain—in¬ 
deed, we have rarely seen a plant so badly at¬ 
tacked with mildew. In the circumstances 
the root fibres were comparatively healthy, 
but naturally the chief functions of the roots 
are arrested by the above. Red-spider has 
been very troublesome this season, but its de¬ 
velopment may be checked by frequently 
syringing the plants with cold water, soot- 
water, or a w ater and Quassia solution. Ample 
supplies of root-moisture also assist to a 
healthy condition. We should be very much 
tempted to cut away and burn the worst of 
the leaves, and endeavour by ample soakings 
of water at the root, and by overhead water¬ 
ing with soot water, to get a fresh growth into 
the plants, which are now in a pitiable condi¬ 
tion.—E. J.] 

A Harlequin Dahlia —Being a regular reader 
of your paper, I thought the enclosed Dahlia-flowers 
might interest you. Have you ever seen the colours 
so distinct on one bloom? The magenta-coloured 
flower 1 got from a cutting off Night two years ago; 
the white one is from a plant of Tresedar, growing 
near the one from which the two-colourcd flower 
came off. We have a large collection of the Cactus 
Dahlias, which are now a splendid show.— George 
Clapk. 

[The flower is certainly very curious, ex¬ 
actly one half being c f the magenta colour df 
the other bloom that you enclose, while the 
remainder is a creamy-white ; the line of de¬ 
marcation is very distinct. You do not state 
whether all the floyreiw of the plant are the 
same,, or whether tliis fuea’i is <Lo>l[«ea to the 
one flower. While St-lsSiot preKy, Tt is cer- 
tainlv verv striking.1 


Helianthus Daniel Dewar.— But for its 

running habit at the roots, which it shares 
with all the perennial Sunflowers of the type 
of rigidus, the form known as Daniel Dewar, 
or the Cactus Sunflower, would have acquired 
a much greater favour than has as yet been 
its lot. It was originally raised by Mr. M. 
Cuthbertson, of Rothesav, and named in 
honour of the late Mr. D. t)ewar, formerly of 
Kew, and late curator of the Glasgow Botanic 
Gardens. It derives its value mainly from 
the form of its rav petals, which are twisted 
almost like those of the Cactus Dahlia, al¬ 
though not in more than one row, and this 
gives the blooms a much lighter and more 
graceful appearance than those of the ordi¬ 
nary perennial Sunflowers. If the flowers are 
cut before the disc florets expand, the blooms 
last much longer in water, and are thus more 
valuable for the purposes for which flowers 
are employed. As a border plant, also, this 
Sunflower is useful, but its running habit 
makes it rather troublesome in any but a 
rough border. It is, however, a splendid 
plant for an odd corner, where it can develop 
at will into a mass. Its foliage is good, and 
the bright, yet deep, yellow flowers look well 
against the green leaves and blackish buds 
and stems. As may be expected with a plant 
of its running character, this Sunflower is 
easily cultivated in any soil, while it is readily 
multiplied by division or by taking off the 
running roots. It grows with me to about 
4 feet or 5 feet high, in ordinary seasons.—S. 
Arnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Nlootlana Sanders.— These hybrids are 
decidedly an acquisition, but, having grown 
them during the past two seasons, 1 fail to 
detect the delicious scent attributed to them 
by your correspondent “ A. W.” On the con¬ 
trary, I consider them quite scentless—that 
is, in the case of the decided colours, as they 
were first introduced, not having gone in for 
the many colours offered this spring. I have 
seen them growing this summer, and am not 
particularly struck with the latest introduc¬ 
tion, preferring those given us at the first. 
If only the sweet perfume of N. affiuis can be 
introduced to the pink or crimson N. 
Sanderae, it will indeed be well worth culti¬ 
vating by all who have large beds to fill dur¬ 
ing summer.—J. M. 

Professor Balfour's variegated Lyohnls. 

—While variegated-leaved plants are fre¬ 
quently overdone in gardens, a few, fitly 
placed, always add interest to the border of 
rockery, and with the variety at command it 
is unfortunate that the best are not always 
selected for the choicest positions. There is 
a steady increase in the number of these 
variegated-leaved plants, so that there is now 
an ample choice of subjects for those who de¬ 
sire them. Among the most recently intro¬ 
duced is a very pleasing variety of Lychnis 
dioica, with charmingly variegated leaves of 
white of a creamy shade and green. It was 
found by that distinguished botanist, Pro¬ 
fessor Bayley Balfour, of Edinburgh, in a 
botanising excursion in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and it has been made good use of in 
the Roval Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, of 
which Professor Bayley Balfour is the regius 
keeper. It is there used to form one of the 
numerous small beds in Grass which have 
lately been so largely introduced into these 
gardens in order to show the appearance of 
plants in a mass, and the variegation of this 
Lychnis is so good that it is well suited for 
this purpose. As a flowering plant it is not of 
much value, so that it is advisable to cut off 
the flowers as they appear, and keep the plant 
as a foliage one alone. It is thus only a few 
inches high, and can be used for beds or for 
the border of hardy flowers. This variegated 
Lychnis is perfectly hardy. I have in mv pos¬ 
session another variegated form of L. dioica, 
which was found at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, but this lias the variegation more yel¬ 
low than white, and is rather taller in growth. 
It is not so pleasing as the other, and can 
hardly be expected to supersede it. As a good 
plant for several purposes, one can confi¬ 
dently recommend Professor Balfour’s 
variety.—S. Abnott. Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Mulching.- -We have not for many years 
had a summer when the advantage of mulch¬ 
ing has been so forcibly demonstrated as the 
1 nrespnt • indped. on somp soils onlv mnlohino 


has kept things alive, to a very great extent. 
This applies to beds of Roses and borders of 
herbaceous plants that otherwise would have 
dried up. It is admitted that to have ground 
strewn with rough manure does not tend to 
give a garden a neat appearance, but special 
times of need, such as the drought wo have 
experienced, have to be met by special 
methods, and had it not been for the heavy 
mulchings which many plants received before 
the hot weather set in, I venture to say that 
in not a few gardens where water is scarce 
plants would have died off. I think that in 
affording a mulch of rotted manure we are 
sometimes apt to think of the stimulating 
properties of the manure and overlook that 
it also has another value—that of conserving 
moisture and it is because of this that one 
can put up with the roughness of the borders 
so long as it helps the plants through a dry 
time.— Woodbastwick. 

0xall8 lutea.— Never having seen mention 
made of this Oxalis, I take it for granted 
that it has nearly dropped out of cultivation. 
It enjoyed some measure of popularity about 
thirty years ago, but so many things have 
come into cultivation during that period that 
some old favourites are now suffering from 
undeserved neglect. If this Oxalis were a 
perennial instead of being so short lived, it 
would undoubtedly be more grown, but, like 
most members of this family, it possesses 
wonderful powers of reproduction, and is one 
of those things that, under certain condi¬ 
tions, come up year after year just in the 
way that garden weeds do. About thirty- 
years ago a single plant was placed among 
stones in front of a glass-house facing south. 
Every year a colony of young plants appears, 
and during the summer months the numer¬ 
ous bright yellow blossoms make a nice dis¬ 
play in July and August. Those who care 
for bright summer blooming annuals should 
make note of this Oxalis.— Byfleet. 

Malva mosohata alba.— Until this season 
I had never fully realised the decorative 
worth of this Malva. Some hardy flowers 
only show their true value when massed, 
others best display their beauty in the form 
of isolated specimens. Malva moschata be¬ 
longs to the latter class. Each plant should 
have an abundance of room for development. 
This season I have had bush-like specimens 
some 3£ feet high and 3 feet through, carry¬ 
ing a hundred or more blooms, and very effec¬ 
tive they were. The flowers are remarkably 
pure in colour, and can be used in association 
with choice things grown under glass. Seeds 
of this Mallow germinate very freely, but 
there is little need for sowing. All that one 
has to do is to allow a plant or two to go to 
seed and young plants will come up here 
and there. For this reason it is a good thing 
for the semi-wild or woodland garden or for 
covering the ground between low-growing 
shrubs. In very poor soils tnat get parched 
up in summer it is quite at home.- Byfleet. 

Salplglossis, large-flowered. - The great 
heat of the past few- weeks appears to have 
suited this beautiful half-hardy annual ex¬ 
actly, as I never remember the plants to have 
flowered and make a better show than they 
have done this year. They have been in 
bloom for weeks past and appear likely to 
continue so for some time to come. The Sal- 
piglossis does best when raised in gentle 
warmth, for unless the plants are sturdy and 
vigorous at planting time the after results are 
never so good. I have seen outdoor sowing 
recommended, hut I should not care to risk it 
on my heavy clayey soil. I usually sow the 
seed in boxes about, the middle of March, and 
prick off the seedlings some 3 inches apart into 
other boxes. Each plant then becomes a good 
specimen, which can be depended on to start 
away without a check when planted out about 
the end of May, and to yield more flowers 
than those pricked out direct from the seed- 
box or pan. The wonderful combinations of 
colours that are to be obtained in the flowers, 
and the many uses to which they can be put 
in a cut state, well repay anyone for the little 
extra trouble thus entailed, while as to their 
usefulness in the flower borders there can l>e 
no two questions. A. grow the tall varieties, 
but the dwarfer kinds are just as beautiful 
when :n bloom, hnl for many purposes more 
serviceable.—A. TV. 
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A FINE AUTUMN CROCUS (CROCUS 
AITCHISONI). 

After many years* study of the species and 
garden forms of Crocus, I may say that 
among them all I have never seen any kind so 
beautiful as Crocus Aitchisoni, well figured 
here from a photograph in the Botanic: Gar¬ 
den at Cambridge, where a fine clump was 
in flower last autumn. I saw this plant some 
years ago in the garden of Sir Michael 
'Foster, who first grew this Crocus in this 
country, and to whom its name is due. In 
answer to an enquiry, Sir Michael Foster 
writes as follows : — 

“Several years ago my friend Dr. Aitehi- 
son, F.R.S., well-known for his contributions 
to Indian and allied botany, on his return 
from a journey in Persia and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, gave me four or five Crocus 
corms, which, I understood, were gathered in 
East Persia. He bade me take care of them, 
because he thought the flower very beauti¬ 
ful, and he believed the plant to be a new 
species. Soon afterwards he told me that the 
flower had been identified at Kew r as C. 
speciosus. When the corms flowered, it was 
clear that the plant was not typical specio¬ 
sus, and, not knowing much about Crocuses 
myself, while waiting for authoritative de¬ 
cision upon the matter, I temporarily named 
it C. speciosus variety Ait- 
chiscni. By taking care of 
tlie offsets and by raising 
seedlings (the plant cornea 
true from seed) I was able 
to give specimens to Max 
Leiclitlin and other * • 

friends, these being distri¬ 
buted under the above • 

name. I understood from v 

Aitehison that he gave me 1 

all the corms that he col- \ 

lected—at all events, I 
never heard of his giving 
any to Kew or elsewhere. 

If this be so, all the plants 
at present in cultivation 
come from ray four or five 
corms. Though the name 
which I suggested seems to 
have been generally 
adopted, I have not suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the 
genus to say that it is a 
correct one.” 

A 9 compared with Crocus 
speciosus this variety is 
far more graceful, the 
flowers being much larger, 
paler in colour, and with 
the divisions of the peri¬ 
anth more pointed ; more¬ 
over, the divisions of the 
stigma are more numerous 
and spread half as widely 
again, sometimes even 
drooping or recurving, which never seems 
to be the case in speciosus itself. Although 
distinct in appearance, the plants are 
closely allied, for in the corms I find no 
difference, and botanists do not reccgnise them 
as being botanically distinct. The flowers of 
the variety are of a very pale bluish-lilac, 
whereas in C. speciosus they are much 
deeper in colour and more conspicuously 
marked. Mr. Bowles, who has paid such 
attention to this genus, informs me that this 
is the best form of Aitchison’s Crocus, of 
which it would appear that there are sub- 
varieties. 

My present plants were kindly sent me by 
Mr. Elwes, who writes me that “It certainly 
is a very fine plant and a remarkably gocil 
grower. When I get up a stock of Colchicum 
speeiosum album to plant with it, I shall 
have the two best autumn bulbs I know'.” 
The cultivation of this Crocus is quite easy. 
It appears to like a light and dry chalky soil. 
As I write (December 1st) the leaves are push¬ 
ing above ground, and are already about an 
inch long, and stronger that those of C. 
speciosus. My first corms I had from Sir 
Michael Foster, and they did well in a nar¬ 
row border at the foot of a low w r all, but w the 
present clump has been /grctajiqg foi 
years in a lully exposed \ei‘ 

Cambridge. R, 


FRUIT. 

THE FRUIT CROP. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Wm. Fanning (see 
page 360), gives a very gloomy account of the 
fruit crop in North Wales, but I am glad to 
say that here, in South Hants, things are 
better. I agree w ith him‘that 1906 has been 
a most trying season for gardeners and fruit 
growers generally, for up to midsummer we 
had cold, cheerless weather, with frost at 
night during nearly the whole time the trees 
were in bloom, which greatly thinned the crop 
of what from the show of bloom looked like 
being a record one ; but how it could have 
affected his crop under glass is beyond my 
comprehension, for about here the crop of 
Grapes and other fruits under glass is un¬ 
usually good. In the open air the crop of 
Apples is very heavy indeed, but, owing to the 
absence of rain and the unusually brilliant 
sunshine ever since midsummer, the fruit is 
smaller than it would have been, except on 
young trees that have had their roots mulched 
and plenty of water given—in this case they 
are very fine, and brightly coloured. Pears 
are heavy on a few trees, while others have 
hardly any—a most irregular crop. Plums are 
i scarce, but the Victoria is by far the best of 







Crocus Aitchisoni. From a photograph in the Botanic Carden 
at Cambridge. 


all, and generally very fine. Cherries have 
been generally below the average, except the 
Morello, which was very fine; the early 
flowering crops of Apricots and Peaches that 
were in bloom during the most sever 2 frost 
were very much cut up, even where protected 
by coverings, but the bush fruits, such as 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, w'ere 
very abundant; in fact, the season cannot be 
in any way termed a failure, for although we 
heard as usual any number of complaints that 
everything was cut off in spring, the actual 
proof in the autumn is that there is a great 
quantity of home-grown fruit in the shops. 

(Jo#port. J. G. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE ON LIGHT 
SOIL. 

In a recent number of this paper soot is re¬ 
commended for Strawberries grown on light 
land. In my opinion, it is about the worst 
kind of nourishment that can be used for 
those soils that readily part with moisture, 
and which burn and parch in periods of 
heat and drought. Some years ago I used a 
good deal of soot in the open ground, but I 
found that it was doing exactly what I did 
not want done—it was making the natural 
staple more porous- and I could not see that 
it exercised any very marked influence on the 
crop. In the case of Strawberries grown in 


pots, soot is good up to the time the fruits 
begin to set. It puts colour and substance 
into the leaves, but, in my experience, does 
not materially increase the size of the berries. 
In the case of soils verging on clay, and that 
come into a very close condition after heavy 
rains, soot or anything of a similar nature is 
invaluable. I know of one large Strawberry 
grower who has land of this kind to deal with, 
and he contracts for the contents of the dust¬ 
bins in the neighbouring town. For land of 
a tenacious, moisture-holding character such 
material is undoubtedly beneficial, as it aids 
drainage and renders it more friable, and, 
therefore, more easy to bring into a suitable 
condition for planting. The addition of some 
retentive material, such as clay or iparl, will 
increase the cropping power of Strawberries 
grown on very light soils by 30 per cent, at 
least, and the effect is permanent., whereas a 
dressing of manure can only act beneficially 
for one season. Where clay or very retentive 
loamy or marly soil can b(3 bought at about 
7s. 6d. per load, I strongly advise that the 
outlay be incurred. In some parts of England 
dung can be had at a tolerably cheap rate, 
but, in a general way, it cannot be obtained 
under 7s. per load, cartage included ; and, in 
the case of light and what are termed hungry 
soils, this outlay must bo made annually. 
If I could only afford a certain sum, I should 
certainly prefer to use it in a way that would 
permanently influence the character of the 
soil. A couple of loads of clay, strong loam, 
or marl would be enough for a garden of 
moderate dimensions. If clay is used, it 
should be put on the ground in spring, so that 
for several months before incorporating it 
with the natural staple it is subjected to the 
sweetening influence of sun and air. Early in 
autumn, after rain, the hard lumps will 
crumble at the touch of the fork, and the 
clay can then be incorporated with the top 
spit of soil. Three inches of clay, heavy 
loam, or marl, mixed with 6 inches of the 
natural staple, will make a first-class rooting 
medium for Strawberries. In any case, I 
strongly advise your correspondent to use 
some concentrated manure if he cannot pro¬ 
cure dung. For a good many years I have 
used native guano, and invariably with ex¬ 
cellent results. It is the safest manure I am 
acquainted with, and can be used with free¬ 
dom without danger of burning the roots. 

J. CORNHILL. 


WATERING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
After the protracted spell of hot weather wo 
have passed through, fruit-trees growing at the 
foot of walls, whether of brick er 9tone, will 
be getting very dry at the roots in many in¬ 
stances, and stund in need of a thorough soak¬ 
ing of water. The thoroughly practical culti¬ 
vator fully appreciates the necessity for doing 
this, and always waters the roots whenever 
their condition demands it. There are, how¬ 
ever, many who neglect this important matter, 
particularly among amateurs, and it is to them 
that this note is intended to appeal, because 
unless the matter is forcibly brought home to 
them by submitting a sample of soil to their 
notice taken from about the roots of a wall- 
trained tree which has had no other moisture 
beyond that supplied in the form of rain right 
through the summer months, they would 
hardly credit how dry it can become. Even 
in a season when the rainfall is normal the 
soil at the foot of a wall, especially one facing 
southwards, is always much drier than it is a 
few feet away from it, the bricks or stones, as 
the case may he, absorbing a very great deal 
of the moisture, and it is only in a wet season 
that artificial watering is not required. Where 
a good water supply exists the roots can soon 
hnve their wants supplied, but when the pre¬ 
cious fluid has to be carted or carried some 
distance it then becomes a laborious business. 
All the same, it has to be done, or should be 
done, otherwise fruit-buds will not develop 
properly. And to make the most of the water 
under these circumstances it is a good plan to 
form a kind of basin round each tree, by draw¬ 
ing the soil away from round about the stem 
into a ridge in a semi-circular form, and of a 
width of *2 feet oii' either slide, and in front of 
the stems. This^will pptnvenF the water run¬ 
ning to waste, and-also eiisuire-its teaching the 
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roots just where it is most needed. Sloping 
borders should always be treated in this 
manner, otherwise not only is there a wastage, 
but the roots in many instances wiLl have to 
go short. Where water is laid on, and there 
are taps to which a hose can be coupled, the 
watering can then be attended to by a lad, or, 
for the matter of that, the water may be left to 
run a certain time at the foot of one tree, and 
then be shifted on to the next, and so on, care 
being taken as a matter of course to see that 
it does not run to waste by ridging the soil in 
the manner already described. If this matter 
of root watering is attended to at once, and 
a thorough soaking is given, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Figs, and Apricots will not require 
to be watered further this season, especially 
the last named fruit, as it is apt on some soils 
to make late growth, which cannot possibly 
become ripened. Should the autumn prove a 
dry one other kinds of wall fruit-trees may 
require a second application of water, but no 
hard-and-fast line can be laid down for 
guidance in these matters, the best plan being 
to ascertain the condition of the soil com¬ 
posing the border, directly under and at a dis¬ 
tance of 3 feet from the wall, by opening a 
hole here and there down to the drainage, and 
to act accordingly. A. W. 


NOTblS ANJ) REPLIES. 

A Vine-border.— My Vine-border is an inside one. 
It is about 18 inches or 2 feet lower than outside 
ground. The Vines were planted sixteen years ago 
by a man of no experience, and looked after by same 
man for thirteen years. The spurs are nearly 
18 inches Iona. By cutting hard back to the rod 
every ur, will they all break out again? In some 
parts the bark has been all taken off into the wood 
at bottom of rods. The border seems to he a damp 
one. Would it do to take it out 4 feet deep and put 
in far drainage broken stones 1 foot? Does the turf 
need to be laid up for a year before using? Would 
it be better to plant new Vines? Bear no crop any¬ 
way.— D. F. 

[That your Vine-border is damp is not to 
be wondered at, seeing it is 18 inches or 2 feet 
below the ground level, and your proposition 
to take it out to the depth of 4 feet will only 
aggravate the evil. Can you not make the 
surface of the border level with the surround¬ 
ings? This seems the more feasible way of 
getting over the difficulty, but should you be 
unable to adopt this suggestion you would 
not need to make a new border so deep as you 
propose. Compost to the depth of 2 feet 
6 inches would be ample, seeing that yours is 
an exceptional case, and this should rest on 
9 inches of drainage, consisting of broken 
bricks or bats, not stones, in two sizes, the 
larger at the bottom and the finest on top. 
You had better also concrete the base, both to 
prevent damp from rising and to keep the 
roots from descending into the subsoil. It is, 
quite unnecessary for the loam or turf, as you 
term it, to be stacked for a year before using 
it. If put long enough for the Grass to get 
killed it can then ho used at any time. For 
covering the drainage with the turves may be 
used just as they are carted in, only place 
them Grass side downwards. Now, as re¬ 
gards the Vines you may, if you wish to save 
them, cut off every other spur on the rods this 
winter, leaving about half-an-inoh of the old 
spur wood. New shoots will push either from 
these stumps or from the rods near to them, 
one of which should in each instance be 
trained out, to be eventually cut back to one 
or two buds, to form new spurs. Tho re¬ 
mainder of the old spurs can then be dealt 
with in like manner either the next or the 
season after, just as you may think fit to 
decide. We think the Vines hardly worth 
troubling about, and should advise you to root 
them out, and make a new border with the 
surface corresponding with the ground level, 
and, if possible, 1 foot above it, carrying out 
the suggestions already offered as to concre¬ 
ting and laying of the drainage, etc. You 
would also, as a matter of course, lay a drain 
on the out< r edge of the concrete to carry off 
water, and connect it to the nearest main 
drain, or to one lying at a lower level near 
by. Your border would then keep dry and 
sweet, and you could plant new Vines next 
spring. In connection with this matter you 
need only be withojrir'iJrapes one leason, be- 
causp, if you plantf sumiTifcimi can 

fruit these the fireV^tflcV-ectond^eaVon after 
planting, while those which wftKbecome the 


permanent rods will have ample time to be¬ 
come established. In the event of your doing 
this you should plant the canes 2 feet apart, 
then when the supernumeraries are cut away 
the permanent rods will stand 4 feet apart.] 

A large Peach.— I have to-day picked a Peach 
(Late Admiral). It weighs II ounces, and is 11 i inches 
in circumference. Is not this unusually large?— 
W. Y. 

[Yours is a particularly fine example, and 
we do not remember either to have seen or 
heard of a fruit of this variety to equal it.] 

Seedling Nectarine -“ E. P." will he obliged 
for advice about a Nectarine-tree she has had given 
her. it has been grown liom a stone, which she 
believes will not turn out much good; but would like 
to give it a fair trial. It is 12 feet high, and has a 
great deal of wood. “ E. P.*’ thinks of growing it 
as a .standard or bush; but she particularly wants 
advice about pruning, etc.? 

[We are afraid you will not succeed with 
your seedling Nectarine either as a standard 
or bush, and even if it were trained against a 
wall there is the possibility of its not doing 
much good. As a rule, all seedling fruits are 
either budded or grafted on trees of their own 
species, or on stocks suited to the needs of 
each particular kind of fruit. In this way are 
they tested, and then, if, when they fruit, the 
produce later is found to be superior to ex¬ 
isting varieties, a stock is worked up in the 
manner already described. Your best plan, 
if you wish to give the tree a trial, is to call 
lo your aid a practical grower (of which there 
must be plenty in your neighbourhood), and 
allow him to prune the tree for you, as it is 
most difficult to give you precise instructions 
in the matter, seeing that you give us no idea 
as to the condition of the wood in the tree— 
whether it has been pruned in previous years 
or not, etc. It would also be equally difficult 
for you to understand the technical terms 
used in connection with Peach and Nectarine 
pruning, unlees you have had previous experi¬ 
ence in these matters. Should this be the 
case, liow T ever, if you will kindly send on fuller 
particulars, we shall be most happy to assist 

you-] _ 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Some of the winter-flower¬ 
ing Heaths are now coming into flower, and 
if used in the conservatory should have a 
light position in the coolest end—if there be 
a cool end. One wonders what becomes of 
the thousands of Heaths, mostly of the winter- 
flowering section, which are annually sold at 
the September nursery sales round London. 

I suppose they go the same as the Azaleas 
annually imported from Belgium—they die 
prematurely through neglect; and yet Heaths 
and Azaleas are not difficult to manage. The 
main things are watering and potting. They 
must have good fibry peat and clean sand, 
with firm potting, and the collar of the plant 
should not he buried too deep. In potting a 
Fuchsia or Geranium it will not matter much 
if the collar of the plant is covered an inch or 
two, but with hard-w r ooded plants, especially 
Heaths, that inch of covering round the 
collar would mean death. The watering must 
be done at the right moment. The fine hair 
roots, if exposed to drought, will perish, and 
the plant die, and yet there must be no excess 
of moisture or stagnation at the roots ; and to 
meet this the drainage of the pots must be 
ample and w r ell arranged. Neither will they 
exist and be healthy in a stuffy atmosphere, 
and Heaths cannot be forced into bloom with¬ 
out running great risks. Azaleas will force 
easily ; some kinds, such as Fielder’s White 
and Deutsche Peiie, seem to like a little extra 
warmth, and the blossoms of all Azaleas come 
finer and brighter if a little warmth be given 
at the finish. But the present race of Azaleas 
the Belgians send us, having mostly double or 
semi double flowers, are not equal to the 
beautiful single flowered varieties we grew in 
the past. The market has spoiled the 
Azaleas. There was a demand for big 
flowers, and the big double flowers were sent 
us. The same tiling may be said about the 
show Pelargoniuums. The beautiful varieties 
that Charles Turner and others used to raise 
have disappeared, and we have in their place 
a lot of rough-flowered Continental varieties. 
At the time of writing the weather still con¬ 
tinues hot and dry, and we cannot well do 


without shade. But this cannot continue 
much longer, and then more light will bo 
wanted in the plant-houses. Climbers can be 
pruned back, and the tender things must soon 
be housed or be placed in such a position that 
in case of a sudden cold snap they can soon be 
placed under cover. 

Stove. —Night temperature now 60 degs. to 
65 degs. This means moderate fires. I am 
assuming that all boiler flues have been thor¬ 
oughly cleaned. We have two Roehford 
boilers in use, and before fires begin we find 
it necessary to uncover the boilers by re¬ 
moving the fire-clay slabs and thoroughly 
clean out the spaces between the tubes. Any 
handy labourer can do this, and it only means 
two or three hours’ work, and there is a great 
saving of fuel, everything is clean, and the fire 
acts quickly and with more freedom. Damp 
floors as often as is necessary to secure atmos¬ 
pheric humidity. See that nothing suffers for 
want of water. Plants with plenty of roots 
and growing freely must have moisture 
enough, but recently potted plants may be 
damped overhead with the syringe, but not 
over-watered at the roots; yet enough water 
should be given to moisten all the soil when 
the soil is dry. The phrase " water carefully 
after repotting” is often misunderstood, and 
leads to mistakes being made. All plants, 
whether recently potted or not, if they be dry 
should have enough water to moisten all the 
soil and escape at the bottom of the pot, and 
no further water should be given till the soil 
is again dry. But recently potted plants may 
derive a good deal of benefit from dewing the 
Jfoliage with the syringe once or twice a day 
during hot weather. 

Late Peach-house. - When the fruits are 
approaching the ripening stage, and are put¬ 
ting on colour, discontinue the watering, or 
the flavour will be injured, but paths may be 
damped if the hot, dry weather continues, and 
the foliage may be lightly dewed over with the 
syringe till the fruit ripens. This will freshen 
up the foliage, and act as a check upon red- 
spider should any be present Of course, ven¬ 
tilation should be given night and day, unless 
the weather should change to wind and rain. 
To avoid the necessity for watering inside 
borders after the fruit begins to ripen a mulch 
of litter will be useful. Inside Vine borders 
may have the same treatment when Grapes 
are ripening. This not only checks evapora¬ 
tion but it keeps down the dust, which, when 
the surface of the borders are dry, will rise in 
the house and settle on the fruits, and nothing 
looks worse thaii dirty Grapes and Peaches. 
Look over ripening Peaches daily, and gather 
all fruits that will part from the stalk when a 
little pressure is applied from the back of the 
fruits. The fruits always ripen first at the 
front or exposed side, and that part should 
never be touched in gathering, but if the 
hand with the fingers spread out passes over 
the fruit so that tile tips of the fingers brings 
a little pressure to bear where the fruit 
touches the branch, the fruit, if ripe enough, 
may be removed without speck or blemish. 
Of course, I am only thinking of begiliners; 
experienced men do not want any teaching. 

Replanting early Peach-house.— Where 
the soil is suitable, and the trees have been 
w’ell managed, the Peaches, which also include 
the.Nectarine, are long-lived trees, but there 
comes a time when the trees wear out, and 
before that time arrives the careful nut! will 
have other trees in training on a wall some¬ 
where ready to take the place of the worn-out 
trees, and when this is necessary a clearance 
may be made now of the old soil from the 
border, or, at any rale, a good deal of it should 
be removed, the damage seen to, and if any 
soil is good enough to retain it may be mixed 
with good fresh loam, mixed with a little 
bone-meal, old plaster, and soot. The latter 
will be useful if there happens to be any wire- 
worms in the soil, the whole to be well blended 
together, and as soon as the leaves begin to 
fall the trees may be moved, saving as many 
roots as possible, and spreading them out in 
the soil not too far from the surface. All 
damaged roots must be trimmed with a sharp 
knife. The trees will begin to make roots as 
soon as thW^iHe settled in the new 7 position, 
and there should]be no loss of crop, although 
it will be better not to force hard next season. 
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A'mulch of littery manure may be laid on the 
surface to keep the roots moist and comfort¬ 
able. Beyond the dressing of bone-meal no 
manure need be mixed with the soil now. 

Tomatoes under gla88. — Everything 
should be done now to ripen off the crop 
where the houses will be required for other 
plants in a short time, and to further this 
object a few more leaves might be shortened 
back to the first pair of leaflets. But if too 
much foliage is cut away the flavour will 
suffer. We have had good ripening weather 
lately. Our earliest house has made an abun¬ 
dant second growth from the old stems, which 
when thinned and stopped will make a good 
crop for winter. 

Window-boxes In winter.— Of late years 
Veronicas have lasted fairly well, but a severe 
winter generally kills them. Personally I do 
not care for shrubs in window-boxes. For the 
present early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
grown as dwarf plants for the purpose look 
nice. Pansies that were sown early are now 
just coming into bloom, and will move without 
check and get established before winter. 
Yellow Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots make 
a pretty early spring display, and bulbs, such 
as Tulips, may be worked in thinly among 
other things. Even a box filled with Daisies 
looks fresher than brown, dried-up shrubs. 

Outdoor garden.— The heat and drought 
this season have been very trying to plants in 
the garden. It is still necessary to supply 
water to trees and shrubs that were trans¬ 
planted last autumn, winter, and spring. 
Under any circumstances there will probably 
be some losses. A mulch of manure on the 
surface has been valuable, and has kept many 
things alive that would probably have suc¬ 
cumbed to the heat. Washing the foliage 
with the hose in the evening has had a good 
effect, and should be continued till rain 
comes. Small plants of biennials and peren¬ 
nials that have been transplanted have been 
difficult to keep alive, even with watering, un¬ 
less shaded. This has been the most difficult 
season I have known for twenty years or more. 
Choice things on the rockery have been kept 
alive by watering and mulching, but the work 
has been heavy. The best kind of mulch for 
these things has been stones laid on the roots 
of the plants, and they are easily removed 
when the weather changes. When sowing 
seeds in such weather it has been necessary 
to thoroughly moisten the soil in the evening, 
and sow early next morning, and then shade. 
Bmall patches can be shaded with Rhubarb- 
leaves laid flat on the ground. Old canvas 
propped upon sticks or mats laid on the 
ground may suffice till rain comes. Xbe pro¬ 
pagation of bedding plants may still go on. 
Beds for Carnations and Pinks should be pre- 
ared, but we shall not move anything till the 
eat declines. Watering and transplanting 
should be done only in the evenings and early 
mornings. Move Madonna Lilies if necessary 
before growth begins. Wash the bulbs in a 
solution of Gishurst compound. 

Fruit garden.— Maggoty Apples are very 
plentiful this season, and should be gathered 
up daily and used in some way or destroyed. 
To clear out the larvie of the moths place 
grease-bands round the trunks of the trees in 
good time to arrest the progress of the insects 
as they crawl up the trees. Many years ago 
hay-bands and old pieces of sacking were 
wrapped round the stems of the trees to form 
hiding-places for the insects, and afterwards 
burnt, destroying many insects. Heavily- 
laden Apple-trees should, if possible, have a 
£Ood soaking of water with some stimulant in 
it. This refers only to late kinds, ns early 
kinds are too far gone to derive much benefit 
from it. The fruit of trees that were well 
nourished are very fine and highly coloured. 

I have never seen Devonshire Quairenden so 
fine and bright as this season. If the hot, dry 
weather continues the hose or garden engine 
should be used cn wall-trees, especially 
Peaches, from which fruits have been gath¬ 
ered to keep the foliage free from red-spider. 
If the leaves fall prematurely the buds will not 
properly develop. Stocks which have been 
budded will benefit by a-Av^sh with the .hose. 
Newly-planted Strawberries mtud owa jputkih 
and water to keep the pVatKHi&LihYAlll rain 
comes. Alpine Strawberries will ^now be I 


bearing freely, and must have water. Even¬ 
ing is the best time for watering. All lead¬ 
ing ehoots of wall-trcee should be nailed in. 
Some of the old wood may be taken out of 
Peaches when the fruits have been gathered. 

Vegetable garden. —This is a good time to 
plant a house with Cucumbers for winter 
bearing. Telegraph is a gooJ variety to plant. 
With a botfom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs., 
and atmospheric warmth of 65 degs. at night, 
the growth will be robust and short jointed. 
Let the main stem go some distance up the 
roof before stopping. We are using two- 
thirds good loam and one third very old cow- 
manure. Half a bushel for each plant is 
enough for a start, but top-dressing will be 
given frequently. Atmospheric moisture is 
chiefly supplied by damping floors often, espe¬ 
cially in hot weather. Flowers are removed 
from Seakale as they appear, and old flower- 
stems removed on Globe Artichokes. Late 
plants now bearing should have liquid- 
manure. Plant early Cabbages in drills and 
puddle them iu. Lime and soot should be 
used as a remedy for clubbing. The planter 
may dip the roots in a puddle made of soot, 
lime, and manure. It has been a difficult 
time for salad plants. Water and mulch have 
been necessary. In planting new beds unless 
rain comes the ground should be thoroughly 
moistened. We use boards for standing on 
when planting. Spare frames may be filled 
with Lettuces and Endives, the plants having 
previously been transplanted. These, lifted 
with balls and watered in, go away at once. 
The lights need not b? used at present. There 
will be a supply here when frost comes. Small 
Lettuces will stand a good frost, but full- 
grown plants soon decay after being frozen. 
Later on a mulch of dry oak leaves between 
the Lettuces keeps them in good conditicn 
for a long time. Watering has been a heavy- 
business, and such things as Celery, Lettuces, 
and Cauliflowers must have moisture. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMTOO WEEK’S WOKE. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 2J,th.— Lifted from the ground 
where planted out for the summer Arum 
Lilies, Salvias, and Eupatoriums. Potted 
them in suitable sized pots, and placed in 
shade for a time till roots become active. 
They will be syringed to keep the foliage 
fresh. Cleared early Tomato-house, washed 
paint, and placed an inch or so of coal-ashes 
on beds, and filled house with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Ventilators will be open night and 
day for the present. Liquid-manure is given 
two or three times a week until the flowers ex¬ 
pand. 

September 20th.- Most of the hard-wooded 
plants have been placed under cover. Thpre 
is a’good deal of work to do now in arranging 
things for the winter, and the weather is being 
watched, so that if a frost comes, tempomry 
coverings of canvas may be applied in a Tew 
minutes to anything likely to suffer. We 
have kept boxes of Geranium and other cut¬ 
tings outside till middle of October by a 
simple covering of canvas or tiffany till room 
can be cleared for them. 

September 20th. - We have had a day of pot¬ 
ting and boxing bulbs that, when rooted, will 
come in for forcing. They are planted 
thickly, as the flowers will be cut for the most 
part. A few lnrge pots filled with Narcissi will 
come in for the conservatory. Masses of 
Tulips also will be used in the same way. A 
good soak of water is given, and then a cover¬ 
ing of long dry litter is given, which keeps in 
the moisture, and the bulbs make strong, 
healthy roots under such conditions. 

September 21th .—Early Apples and Pears 
are being gathered when they part readily 
from the stalk, but nothing is gathered till 
ripe enough for storing, and, of course, all 
late Apples and Pears will hang another month 
yet. Earwigs have been giving trouble for 
some time, in spite of all we fan do in trap¬ 
ping and picking them off by candle light at 
night. Repotted Roses which require a shift, 
and any pruning required has been done, and 
plants placed in cold pit with lights off for the 
present. 


September 28th .—Earthed up late Celery 
and Leeks. Planted out Lettuces. Filled 
several frames with Violets for winter bloom¬ 
ing. Marie Louise is the best double variety. 
La France and Princess of Wales are good 
singles, and we have filled a»long border on 
the w-est side of a Yew hedge with the Czar, 
which flowers w-ell outside during the winter 
and early spring. Planted a south border 
thickly with early Cabbages. These turn in 
early, and the ground is then cleared for 
French Beans. 

September 29th.— Cut and bottled the re¬ 
mainder of Grapes from early vinery, and 
shortened back all young wood, half way or a 
little more. We are pressed for room as 
usual, and may have to use this house as a 
plant store for a time till things can be put 
right, but free ventilation will be given night 
and day, except when freezing, or the wind 
troublesome. All watering will be done in the 
morning now, but a look round is given during 
the day so that nothing may be neglected. 


BIRDS. 

Diamond sparrow (A. Garner).-An this 
case the liver was in a diseased condition, 
which was apparently the cause of death. 
Millet and Canary-seed form the proper diet 
for these birds. If there were other birds in 
the aviary not of the same species there would 
probably be other kinds of seeds provided, 
and this bird might have partaken of seeds 
not suitable to it, and so put the liver out of 
order. Where, however, plenty of exercise 
can be obtained, as in a garden aviary, birds, 
as a rule, remain in perfect health, and may 
be allowed to indulge freely in various seeds 
that would prove injurious to caged birds. 
This little bird may have taken a chill. Out¬ 
door aviaries ought always to be provided 
with inner compartments, into which the birds 
can retire at night cr in chilly weather, and 
it is a wise precaution always to cover the 
wirework at night with some thick material.— 
S. S. G. f 

Death Of canary (Jean Eden ).—This bird 
was very thin, and evidently died from 
atrophy, a wasting disease common among 
cage birds, and due to morbid changes in 
some of the internal organs. It is usually 
brought about through the diet being unsuit¬ 
able c:r of an insufficiently nutritious quality. 
If the treatment of this complaint is not under¬ 
taken at its very commencement there is no 
cure, although, as a rule, it does not terminate 
suddenly, for a bird so affected will sometimes 
survive for months. The best diet for 
canaries at this season of the year is good, 
sound Canary-seed as a staple, to which may 
be added every other day a small quantity of 
German Rape- about half a traspoonful. A 
piece of Apple may be given from time to 
time, and Watercress, Chiekweed, or Ground¬ 
sel daily in small quantities. Avoid “ mixed 
seeds ” as sold in packets. The claws of this 
bird were very dirty. All birds should be 
encouraged to bathe. Some old mortar, 
bruised and mixed with the grit-sand, often 
proves valuable in restoring sick birds to 
health. Avoid pampering with sugar or other 
sweet food, and let your birds have plenty of 
fresh air.— 8. S. G. 


The United Horticultural Benefit and Pro¬ 
vident 80 Clety. —The usual monthly meeting 
of this society was held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, on 
the 10th inst. Two new members were elected, 
making seventy-two this year to date. Eleven 
members were reported on the sick fund. It is 
worthy of note that the amount pnid for sick¬ 
ness is £93 less this year than at the corres¬ 
ponding date last year, notwithstanding that 
the chronic sick are now paid from the benefit 
fund instead of the benevolent fund. Mem¬ 
bers may now, under the new rules (Rule 18), 
withdraw twice the amount of inter* st on their 
balance of last year, thus enabling them to 
pay their contributions with ease. The 
annual dinner will be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant, onCQiUsetsddyf/ October 9th next. 
Mr. J. Gurney Fowler lias kindly consented to 
presidev^HilMtLL Unllv trVhl I I 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and amncers are inserted in 
UARDKKtXfl free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the pajier only, and addressed to 
ine Editor^ of Gah*rxikq, J7, Fur nival street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
1 Vhmsiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents tfiould bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit . —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
t<t different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist mils determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits tor 
naming, these in many cases being unrij>e and other¬ 
wise j/oor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
s f>ect me ns of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Qnick-growing Indoor climbers (Original 
Subscriber ).—For quick-growing climbers that would 
give shade in summer, Vines should do well—that is, 
regarded solely from a foliage point of view, and 
such climbers as Cobaea seandens and Passiflora 1 ra¬ 
pe rat rice Eugenie can be recommended. 

Oarden labels (Caragh).—Any good paint made 
of white lead and oil will do. First paint the label 
and allow the paint to dry, then apply a very 
thin second coat of paint, and write the name while 
the paint is still moist. Hearing heavily on the 
pencil, the label will remain decipherable for years. 

Harpalium Miss Melllsh (Woodenhead).-The 
portion sent rather suggests the presence of a fungus 
at the root, the lower part of the stein being quite 
Koft and as though the tissues had been permeated 
somewhat early in the season. We do not note any 
evidence of wireworm. Try lifting, and a change of 
soil and position. 

Edelweiss (Jack ).—Take a pot of 5 inches 
diameter, insert crocks for drainage, and pot the 
plant moderately l'rrn in sandy soil freely mixed with 
old mortar. Some pieces of sand stone should he 
tightly wedged in about the tuft to make it quite 
firm. Not much water will he required now, und a 
half-shaded position will be the lust. Give a good 
watering after potting. 

American Cornflower (.1. Dana van).—We 
strongly suspect that fungus is the cause of the 
failing, hut the material submitted is quite insntfi- 
eient to enable us to give a more definite reply. 
If a fungoid disease is at work, you bad better burn 
all the old stems at once. Another season try 
syringing early with sulphur in solution, taking care 
to wet the stems on all sides. 

Pink Lobelia (G. Robnttom). — It is quite a well- 
known plant, and there are several shades or varia¬ 
tions of the colour, the majority of which come 
fairly true from seeds. Any meritorious variety is 
best saved through the winter by cutting the plants 
closely over now, leaving not more than 1 inch of the 
old ?terns, ami presently, when new growth appears, 
lift the plant, pull into small portions, and prick 
out in a box of sandy soil after the manner of 
seedlings. 

Pegging down Gaillardias (Z. M., Liver¬ 
pool, .S’.). —Pegging down should be commenced early 
—so soon as the stems admit of its being done—and 
continued at intervals for a time, presently discon¬ 
tinuing the practice to admit of the flower heads 
assuming the erect habit. Layering would he of 
little use for these things. You could only layer the 
flowering steins, and these, being annual, would 
perish without roots being formed on the pithy- 
stems. 

Dahlias (Arthur J. Dixon).—We are under the im¬ 
pression that more than one force is at work, and 
the stems and leaf stalks appear to have been eaten 
by caterpillars, while the leaf-blades in some in¬ 
stances appear to be slightly affected by the shot- 
hole fungus. Gould you give us fuller particulars of 
the age of the plants— whether old stools or not- 
and send us a further batch of stems and leaves? 
At present we are unable to account for the black¬ 
ened condition of the points of some shoots. 

Chrysanthemum buds (Jumptrs ).—The plants 
have evidently received a check, hut precisely what is 
the cause of the trouble it is not easy to say. The 
use of hard water after it had been exposed to the 
sun all day cannot be held answerable. We think 
you have commenced the feeding too early, and pos¬ 
sibly been too generous; the vigorous condition of 
the shoots would show that the plants have been 
treated generously, and possibly you have been too 
liberal. The time for liberal treatment is after the 
buds have formed. 

Weedy lawn l F. C .).—You are suffering from the 
absurd “ economy ” of the landlord in using poor 
seed. He probably saved a few shillings, and you 
have to expend in consequence a great amount of 
labour, to say nothing of money, in setting things 
to rights. The dressing you gave appears to have 
withered up the Plantains, and many good gardeners 
speak with approval of it, so it might he worth 
your while to give another application, taking care, 
as far as possible, to confine it to the weeds. Our 
own feeling in regard to this matter is that when 
the space to be dealt wjfnrs comparatively small, 
uprooting is the most s'nti .facto y Van Lir- in large 
areas this is, as you havALaJim- It. anjfettlrHMnable 
job, and, as you are already tired of iCJnerc soerr.s 


nothing better open to you than the dressing, unless 
you are prepared to remake the lawn entirely, re¬ 
sowing with the best seeds. We cannot express any 
opinion as to the comparative merits of articles sold 
by different firms. 

Selection of Carnations (G. E .).—Pink seifs; 
Bridegroom and Mrs. George Nicholson. Yellow 
self: Daffodil, Cecilia, Goliath, Almoner. Y. Q. 
Fancy; Molly Maguire, Achilles, Horsa. Rose self: 
Lady Hermione, Enid. White; Ensign, Trojan, 
Hildegarde, The Briton. Scarlet: Lady llindlip. 
Glowworm, H. J. Cutbush. Y. G. Picotee: Erasmus 
Evelyn, Gertrude, Ladas. Fancy: Falea, Don Juan, 
Artemis, Etna, Duke of Norfolk. Buff self: Benbow. 
Maroon: Agnes Sorrel, Kaffir, Gulnare. Lavender: 
Dido. Lavender and pink: Pelegia. Lavender and 
scarlet: Banshee. Apricot: Copperhead, Midas. We 
believe the majority of these are grown by Mr. Jas. 
Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey 

Carnations (Windermere). — If the Carnations are 
only now layered, they may not rout for weeks, and 
so will have to remain on the old plants all the 
winter. Had you layered them in the first week of 
August or in July, you could have taken the layers 
off, potted them, and placed them in a frame. In 
the position you describe we do not think they will 
suffer, but if your past experience points to the 
contrary, we advise a top-covering of spare lights— 
the shies being open—to throw off the wet. It is 
this in conjunction with frost that does the mis¬ 
chief. 

Violets in winter (Violet).—A mild hot bed com¬ 
posed of leaves and fresh manure in equal parts is 
the best in winch to secure continuous flowering. 
A dung-bed should first be formed, not less than 
IS inches to 24 inches in height, the materials to he 
turned over for a week or two to get rid of rank 
steam. Finally put the bed together, and place the 
frame thereon. Arrange the bed so that a 12-inch 
margin exists beyond the frame on all sides; in this 
way the warmth is long retained. Plant the clumps 
of Violets quite near the glass in good garden soil, 
water thoroughly, and if the weather is dull do not 
put the lights on for a few days. 

Mealy-bug in greenhouse (Original Subscriber). 
— When once a greenhouse is so thoroughly infested 
with mealy-bug and scale as yours is, it is not of the 
least use to attempt to clean individual plants, as 
the pests exist not only on the plants, but in the 
crevices of woodwork, in the soil, on pots, and in 
many other spots. The only effective remedy is to 
burn every plant and thoroughly dean the structure 
before any more are put therein. In cleaning it, any 
loose soil likely to harbour bugs must be removed, 
and all the woodwork and walls thoroughly cleaned 
with a mixture of soft-soap and paraffin, taking care 
that it penetrates into all the chinks and crannies. 
After this, if the interior of the structure is 
thoroughly repainted, tlie pests should be got rid of, 
hut even when all this trouble has been taken a few 
of the mealy-bug are apt to crop up, so that constant 
attention is necessary. 

Ferns (Mary James). If you really desire hardy 
Ferns, there is no need for heating the place, and 
Ferns, more than most things, appear to dislike the 
fumes from a lamp-stove. Some of the more showy, 
suitable, and inexpensive for the purpose are the 
British Maiden-hair (Adiantum capillus-Veneris), 
Rlechnum Spicant, B. horeale, Poly podium cainhri- 
cuin, P. <-. elegantiseimum, P. Phegopteris, P. 
Dryopteris. Seolopendriums in variety, and others. 
For a wall-covering a selection from’ the foregoing 
would he best, the growth being moderate as com¬ 
pared with the Lastreas, Athyriums, and the like. 
We can hardly give you an idea of the cost, so 
much depending upon the way the planting is done, 
and whether an immediate effect is desired. The 
better way will be to write to those who advertise 
such Ferns in our columns, asking for sizes and 
prices, or, for a small sum, samples could bo obtained, 
when the matter would lie very easy. 

Making Carnation-bed (//. T.h-It would not 
be safe to upply the gas-lime to the bed in which 
the plants are at present, nor would it be safe to 
plant a bed treated with gas lime under three 
months. You may trap large numbers of wire- 
worms by inserting small Carrots or Potatoes in the 
bed, examining the traps frequently. For the new 
bed we suggest that you stack the soil in a heap, 
and secure some fresh stable-dung, with plenty of 
droppings. Mix the two together. For example, 
first a 3-inch layer of dung and a similar layer of 
soil, and so on till you have enough in the stack. If 
you have plenty of manure, the soil heap might be 
enveloped in the same, and the heat will he found 
beneficial to kill the majority of insects and other 
things. Three months lienee you might treat the 
heap to a mixture known as “ horticultural exter¬ 
minator,” or the bed might be treated with this and 
allowed to remain for three months. Apply one 
bushel to a bed f> feet across. 

Cleansing a brick wall (Mr. If. P. Jones).- 
The best remedy you can use for cleansing the wall 
in question is caustic alkali solution, which, if well 
forced into the face of the wall in the form of a 
spray, will destroy all insects that may be hiber¬ 
nating in tlie nail holes and crevices, also their eggs 
and the mossy growths which are so often seen on 
old walls If you have not the facilities for making 
this wash, you can row purchase from any horti¬ 
cultural sundriesman the chemiculs already prepared 
for dissolving in hot water. Directions are given on 
the canisters in which the chemicals are put up 
how to dissolve them, and when this is accom¬ 
plished all you have to do is to apply it with cither 
a syringe or garden engine fitted with a spraying 
nozzle. Leather or india-rubber gloves, and old 
clothes should be worn by the person applying it. 
and a calm day chosen, so that the spray may not 
be blown into the face—on account of the caustic 
properties of the wash. The,latter will also cleanse 
whatever fruit-trees you may have glowing on the 
wail. You may spray in the latter end of Novem¬ 
ber, and, as you seem to have been much troubled 


with insects, again towards the end of January. A 
good summer insecticide for your purpose would be 
Quassia extract, which is the most efficient remedy 
for destroying black-fly and, in fact, all kinds of 
aphides. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Cardoon (J. Douglas). — The Cardnon is 
botanically allied to the Artichoke, but in appear¬ 
ance resembles Celery. It is raised from seed sown 
in May, and treated generally like Celery. The 
blanched stalks or ribs of the inner leaves are used 
as a winter vegetable, and the root is thick, fleshy, 
tender, and of agreeable flavour. Properly cooked it 
is a very good vegetable. 

Diseased Tomatoes (G . F. G. S .).—The disease 
seen on your Tomatoes is what is commonly known 
as black spot. So soon as this spot is seen on fruits, 
and it usually develops just where the flower was 
attached, the fruits should be picked and destroyed. 
Generally the trouble arises when the house is kept 
too close and moist. Damp settling on the small 
fruits like dew at night very often breeds the spot, 
which is produced by a fungus much as the Potato 
disease is. An occasional gentle spraying with the 
lime und copper solution known as the Bordeaux 
mixture is a good preventive. Still, all fruits so 
treated should be wiped chan before using, as the 
solution is poisonous. See if you cannot, keep the 
air of the house at night more in motion and 
drier. 

Softening Tomato fruits < W. If. 0.).—We 
attribute the comparative lack of firmness or solidity 
found in your later-maturing Tomatoes, first, to the 
cheek received by the cutting back to one-half their 
length of the leaves—a rather unfortunate practice 
with plants that are cropping freely—and, second, 
not to lack of moisture or of plant-food in the 
soil, but to lack of solidity in the soil, due to 
material decay and shrinkage of the manure, thus 
leaving it nmch too loose or thin about the roots. 
Such liberal waterings, especially with nitrate 
manure liquids, would not only tend to the gradual 
loosening and lightening of the soil, but would tend 
to the decay of the young or finer roots, because 
these failed to find in loose soil that sustenance so 
necessary to them. It does not, by any means, follow 
that this fruit softening is in any way due to 
variety, especially as all seem to be more or less 
affected. If you’ could remove some inch or so deep 
of the surface soil in each pot or box, press firmly 
down what was left, and then add some good, sweet 
loam only, that might bring the plants into proper 
health. 

Gardening for profit (R. F. .1.).— The position is 
this-that y )ii want to make a big garden pay, ami 
yet are hound to confess that you ” have never had 
a house in the country and know nothing of garden¬ 
ing.” But gardening is highly technical work, and 
market gardening calls for considerable business 
ability; even with this it is just possilde that a bad 
year may mean not 1:90 to the good, but a large 
sum to the bad. The prospects of success in your 
case seem to depend entirely on your chances of 
finding as your t hief assistant a man who is at once 
a good grow er, a good business man, and trust- 
wortuy. There are such men; but there are others. 
We should never advise anyone to go into a busi¬ 
ness of which he knows nothing, unless he is pre¬ 
pared to pay for his experience; and there are very 
many men who do know’ a good deal of gardening, 
hut would probably find their knowledge insufficient 
to work successfully a market garden. We fail to 
understand how it is that people who would not 
dream of entering upon, say, an engineer’s business 
or any ordinary calling requiring technical skill, 
without preparation, think it possible at once to 
make gardening or farming profitable. We suppose 
it must be that they do not appreciate how much 
training and experience go to the making of a good 
gardener. Your idea of getting hooks to help you is 
wise enough, but you will he wiser if you begin in a 
small way, and learn something of the trade before 
investing in it in a large scale—unless, indeed, you 
can find the ideal man referred to above. The book 
you mention is useful; so are "The Vegetable 
Garden” (Murray) and Shaw’s 44 London Market 
Gardens.” Find out what the carriage of your crops 
to the town will cost, what markets are available, 
and what things are most in request, and study your 
market. No outsider can give you more definite 
advice, because requirements and circumstances 
differ, but if we can help you further, put specific ques¬ 
tions, and we will do what is in our power. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Oiccn C. Philhpps.— Zanseh- 
neria califoniica— not rare, but not as much grown as it 
deserves to be.- M. C. G.—\, Saponaria officinalis; 2, 
Salvia llormiuum ; 3, I resine.— A. J. D. (We ho|ie the-e 
are the initials, but it is difficult to make them out).— 

Stenactis syiecinsa.- O. S. .V. — 1, Seduin maximum 

triph.vllum ; 2, Physostogia virginiex ; 3, Inula hirta.-- 

/,."—Apparently Brotissonelia papyrifera ; but the small 
leaf sent is insufficient for identification.-- - A. if. G. - 
Cosmos bipinnatus, an annual ; possibly may not flower 

in your district.- A. M. L. B. G. L. D. — Saponaria 

officinalis.- Vera. — Polygonum Sacchalinenso.- 

//. R. II.- We do not refuse to name florist flowers 
because it is troublesome, but because the varieties are so 
numerous and the differences between some of them bo 
slight that it can lie done properly only where there is the 
opportunity of comparison with the growing plants. Your 
Rose resembles Papillon, but we advise you to send blooms 
to the nurseryman from whom you mean to order your 
plants, and he* will probablv tie able to identify the variety 

with certainty.- F. W. J. S.— 1. Lhiaria origan i folia ; ?, 

Chvtonia sibiriea.- A. M. L. B. G. L. —A, Ilelianthus 

decape talus ; B, Not recognised, no flowers left ; C, Scro- 

phularia nodosa.- James Taylor.—"Sot recognised ; It 

is not a garden plant of any interest. 

Names Of fruits.— Ruber.— We do not undertake 
to name a fruit of which only one sample is sent ; in your 
ease, too, the statllyone^of tlie important features of 
identification, has been broken off, and the Apple itself is 
decayed. In exftlraaJ^ it uifch resembles Lord Sutfield. 
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FRUIT. 


OI.D STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Thr excellent advice given on page 391 would 
Hi'em to embody all that the Strawberry needs 
at this season of the year. “ Y.’s ” advice 
(page 391) to remove all waste runners and 
mulching material in good time is sound, 
and too much stress cannot be laid on the 
necessity of this practice. The great drought 
of the present season has prevented the lifting 
of the rooted runners for planting, but the 
advent of rainstorms has now rectified this 
enforced delay. I usually complete all this 
work in August, but the weather was so hot 
and the shortness of water so much felt that 
it became a matter of impossibility to finish 
this important work before nearly the middle 
of September. This delay also causes the 
newly-planted runners to hi weak, and possibly 
immature crowns for next year, which will 
most probably spell light crops from the year¬ 
ling beds. As “ Y.” points out, light, stimu¬ 
lating top-dressings of almost any kind should 
be afforded, with a view to encourage and 
strengthen both the root and crown growth. 
Soot, burnt refuse, wood-ashes, short, de¬ 
cayed manure, or a dressing of some arti¬ 
ficial, would be beneficial for the autumn sea¬ 
son. The plants have been suffering so long 
from want of root-moisture that debility must 
follow in a more or less serious degree. Every¬ 
thing will depend on the weather of the next 
few weeks as affording the hoped-for prospect 
in the summer of 1907. Stimulating top- 
dressings, accompanied by wet and mild 
periods, will do much to set matters right, 
and, as pointed out by “Y.,” there is not 
much to fear in the possible excess of growth 
now, due to feeding. Those who can irrigate 
the soil with liquid farmyard or other drain¬ 
ings can restore lost energy. Any attempt at 
digging would be most detrimental, hut point¬ 
ing the surface over with the spade, so that 
the accumulation of broken straw, seedling 
weeds, and such-like can be buried and the 
surface made bright and fresh, will do no 
harm. This can well follow the top-dressing 
already referred to, for then this would he 
placed more immediately within reach of 
newly-formed roots, as well as existing older 
ones. I have made this a rule for many 
years, and never with any apparent injury to 
the old or young Strawberry-beds. I have 
Been much neglect practised in amateurs’ gar¬ 
dens as applied to the Strawberry quarters 
in autumn and winter. I have even seen beds 
such as described by “ Y.” with runners left to 
grow almost without any attempt at renova¬ 
tion, and thus a thicket of leaves and poor, 
starved crops. No one ran reasonably ex¬ 
pect good crops of Strawberries unless every 
detail of culture is zealously practised, and 
attention to the beds in autumn is ns im- 
port&nt as in the spring. i \ (lip 
The duration of Str*Khlrtty^bedA.fie]^nd8 
entirely on loeal circumstances, ‘they will 


ness longer in some gardens than in others. 
I used to find that the first year’s results were 
practically nil in a Somersetshire garden, and 
all I could hope for was a full crop the second 
year from runners, and which, given season¬ 
able weather in spring, was obtained. The 
theory might he reasonably supported that 
such beds would last, at least, a season longer 
than those which bore heavily the first year 
following their planting. This, again, depends 
entirely on the nature of the soil. That 
which is thin, hungry, or subject to much in¬ 
jury from severe drought, like that which has 
been experienced this summer, for instance, 
would invite debility, which would rob them 
of their stamina. I sometimes eee the old 
leaves sheared off Strawberry-plants. To a 
plant that is strictly evergreen it would seem 
almost barharbous to thus deal with them, 
hut it shows at the same time the reserve of 
force possessed by the Strawberry when it 
will both restore this waste force and provide 
a crop in season—light, it may be. From the 
fact that the Strawberry is a strictly surface- 
rooting subject, it is no wonder that it should 
languish under the strain of a heavy crop, 
for unless the surface is well coated with 
moisture-preserving material, the ground, 
when full of feeding roots, becomes almost 
dust-dry when there is a long spell of rain¬ 
less days, and no water applied by hand. 


SWEET CHERRIES. 

Cherries are not a success everywhere— 
either the soil does not suit or the correct 
treatment of the trees is wanting. Probably 
both are at fault, in many instances, yet both 
may be overcome by a little extra care and 
attention in the matter of site, soil, and early 
eradication of insect pests, the last account¬ 
ing for many failures if allowed to gain a 
footing. In the west, a southern aspect is 
much too hot and dry for Cherry-trees to 

f irove a success, especially where the soil is 
ighfc and inclined to be of a sandy nature, 
while an eastern aspect catches the cold winds 
of spring, often most treacherous to trees 
unfolding their blossoms and young leafage 
so early in the season, even when protected 
with fish or other netting, as I have given 
them a trial and am writing from experience. 
A west wall appears to meet with their re¬ 
quirements, and I am well pleased with the 
few trees I have planted between the Morellos 
on the north wall. Here the trees grow 
kindly, and as yet show no sign of canker, 
but I do not expect them to be any more im¬ 
mune from this malady than the Morello; 
still, up to now, they are giving every satis¬ 
faction. Soil that matures good crops of 
Peaches and Plums ought to be suitable 
enough for Cherries. So it is, provided 
other cultural requirements are not over¬ 
looked, such as protection while in bloom, dis¬ 
budding, thinning of the crop when crowded, 
dusting with Tobacco-powder immediately 
aphis is seen on the new growth or blossom- 


as the crop is set, doing this of an evening 
about four p.m., and thoroughly watering at 
the roots whenever the state of the soil indi¬ 
cates dryness. The Cherry, similar to the 
Apricot, dislikes a too free use of the knife, 
therefore disbudding and pinching of the 
shoots should he practised as much as possible 
while in a young state. 

Respecting varieties, the following will be 
found satisfactory where Cherries are a suc¬ 
cess at all: —Florence, Frogmore Early 
Bigarreau, Black Eagle. Black Tartarian, 
Governor Wood, Elton, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Emperor Francis, The Noble, and St. Mar¬ 
garet’s. In the open garden or orchard, 
May Duke, Elton, Black Eagle, Early Rivers, 
Emperor Francis, Black Tartarian, Black 
Cluster, and the old Black Heart will do well. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Fruit-trees in pots.— Can I grow Peaches, 
Cherries, and Plums in pots in the same house with 
Grapes? If so, kindly give cultural directions for 
same? I shall he glad to see an article on fruit 
culture in pots at an early date. Will Williams’ Bon 
Chretien and Louise Bonne of Jersey Pears grow well 
on west walls (9 feet high), or do they require south 
or south-east aspect?— Way Bay. 

[(1) Yes ; you may grow Peaches, Cherries, 
and Plums in pots in the same house to¬ 
gether, but not wifli Grapes. The Grapes 
must be grown by themselves, the conditions 
requisite for the cultivation of good Grapes 
being entirely different from those needed for 
the first-named fruits. We have seen Grape¬ 
growing attempted in an orchard-house, but 
it was anything but a success. An article on 
fruit culture in pots will appear shortly. (2) 
Certainly; both the varieties of Pears named 
will do well on a wall having a western aspect, 
although the fruits will not ripen quite so 
early as they would on a wall facing south or 
south-east.] 

Growing Melons without heat. -Is it possible 
to grow Melons without heat by planting them late? 
I have been so successful with Cucumbers this year 
that I should like to see if I could grow Melons, but, 
of course, if it is an impossibility, should not want 
to waste the room.—M rs. N. Cookson. 

[We cannot hold out any hope of your suc¬ 
ceeding in the cultivation of Melons without 
heat, and to attempt it would only be courting 
certain failure.] 

Boses and Vines growing together.-In the 

early spring I planted two Vines (Black Hamburgh) 
in a Rose-house, 40 feet by 20 feet (heated). They 
are very strong and healthy, and are now bearing a 
couple of bunches each. During the summer the 
Rose-bushes had slight mildew, and the Vines were 
also attacked slightly with red-spider. My friends 
tell me Vines and Roses will never do together. I 
am, of course, loth to do away with the Roses if It 
can he avoided. Kindly say what you advise? I 
could, of course, transplant the Vines into a Peach- 
house adjoining, if absolutely necessary, but my in¬ 
tention was to put some Nectarines in Peach-house 
instead. —F. R. G. 

[You have been rightly informed. Roses 
and Vines will not succeed together, and by 
the same rule neither will Vines and Peaches 
be a success if grown together, the necessary 
treatment in the one ease being inimical in 
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to retain the Roses, we should feel inclined 
to dispense with them and turn the house into 
a vinery. You could then plant Nectarines, 
as you propose, in the Peach-houss.] 

Treatment of Raspberry-cares.— Last spring: 
I had all my Raspberry-canes dug up, and the ground 
trenched and manured, and then the old stools re¬ 
planted. 1 have had a pretty good crop, though the 
fruit was not large; hut now a great many of 
this year's growths are flowering and setting fruit. 
Shall 1 allow them to do this, or shall I pick off 
the flowers ar.d fruit? If they fruit this year, will 
the canes be any good for next year?—J. G. B. 

[You should net have allowed your Rasp¬ 
berry canes to bear at all this season, but 
instead have cut them down to within a few 
inches of the ground to induce the stools to 
push up good strong canes to furnish fruit for 
another season. Allowing the canes to bear 
the season after planting has a weakening 
effect, and wo arc* afraid that such will be 
your experience if the variety is a summer- 
fruiting one. The fact of the young canes 
flowering and fruiting new inclines us 
to think that it is an autumn-fruiter, 
and, should this bo tho case, you may 
leave the fruit to ripen, which it will 
do during this and next month. If, on 
the contrary, it is a summer-fruiting kind, 
then remove both flowers aud fruit at once. 
Autumn fruiters bear on the current year’s 
canes, and should always be cut down close 
to the ground not later than the end of 
.January each year.] 

Tying fruit-trees to stakes.—I should he glnd 
to know whether you could kindly recommend any¬ 
thing durable to tie young fruit-trees to wcode.n 
stakes with? I have tried several things-ns sacking, 
hut it rots and wears so quickly, aho old pieces of 
india-rubber hose-piping. Is there anything 
specially made to suit the cascV-RrhS' hirer. 

[We think that Beckett’s tree-lies would 
suit your purpose admirably. They are both 
neat looking and durable, and are easily ad¬ 
justed. They are made in the form of a 
strap, with a buckle at one end, and, when 
passed round the stem of the tree and the 
stake and buckled up, describing a figure 8, 
bark is protected and the stem remains per¬ 
fectly rigid. They are manufactured in 
widths varying from J inch to 1£ inch, and 
from 6 inches to I foot 6 inches in length, 
the prices ranging from Is. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per 
dozen. You can obtain them on applying to 
any nurseryman or seedsman.] 

Nectarine scalded.—I shall he obligiJ if you 
will tell me what is the matter with the enclosed 
fruit? You will note that it does not come off the 
stone, that there is a thick outer crust of hard pulp, 
and that it has a sort of cooked look. Is this due 
to bad growing or to the sort? I do not think it 
is due to the growing, as my gardener is good, ar.d 
grows excellent Peaches in the same house. The 
soil outdoors is heavy, cold loam; hut in the house, 
by dint of manuring, etc., it has become fairly 
light. I shall be much obliged if you will give me 
this information in your paper. —A. G. 

[The Nectarine you send bears evidence of 
having been ecalded. this, no doubt, taking 
place some time when the fruit was wet from 
syringing, or covered with condensed mois¬ 
ture. Nectarines, unlike Peaches, are sus¬ 
ceptible to injury from direct sunlight, par¬ 
ticularly when so intense as has been the 
case of late, and it. is always wise to afford 
a thin shade for this very reason when the 
fruits approach the ripening period. We 
therefore advise you to adopt these measures 
another season, and think you will then over¬ 
come the difficulty. The Rhoots sent are in 
perfect, health, and the fact of the flesh of the 
fruit adhering to the stone is localise it is 
not mature, as it is quite sound in all other 
respects.] 

Fruit-trees for we3t wall.-1 have n wall 
facing west, which gets a good deal of wind. It is 
planted now with Plum-trees, which do no good. 
Can you advise me what fruit-trees to plant? Would 
Apples he more likely to succeed? What shrubs and 
flowers would make it gay in summer? Would 
Begonias do?—II. M. II. 

[Either Apples and Pears should succeed 
on your west wall. Apples are, of course, the 
hardipr of the two, so that if you have any 
doubts as to Pears succeeding give Apples 
the preference. As to shrubs and flowers for 
furnishing the said wall, there is a host of 
things you could plant, such as Climbing 
Roses, for instance. Honeysuckles, Jessamine, 
Ceanothus, Viburnum plieatum. Wistaria, 
Pyracantha, ClematiyTfc^variety, etc.T As you 
query whether Begonias wfuitc dilA# wSsume 
you intend planting tffe-boraer B>fy J eTnot of 
the wall also. and. such being tite case, vou 


benas, Geraniums, and the general run of bed¬ 
ding plants to make it look gay. But we 
should rather feel inclined to plant it with 
herbaceous plants instead, selecting such 
a3 are of medium height for the back, 
graduating them so that the dwarf growing 
species shall occupy the front part cf the 
border. These would give a fine display of 
flowers from spring until late autumn, and if 
you plant such bulbs as Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Squids, Chionodoxa, Winter 
Aconites, Grape Hyacinths, and the like in 
quantity, the season would be extended for 
uite another couple of months, and the floral 
isplay considerably enhanced.] 

Plum-tree failing.— Last winter I planted on a 
wall a fan-shaped Victoria Plum-tree, with six long 
shoots. This year there was no sign of bloom or 
fruit. Why was this? The tree was a good one, 
and stood about 3 feet up the wall, with stout 
branches. How should I treat for next year? 
There are some small lateral shoots on it row.— 
M. Milf.S. 

[W r e are not surprised to learn that jour 
Plum has not borne fruit; indeed, we should 
have b?en greatly surprised had it done fo, 
seeing the tree was planted so recently. You 
will not obtain much fruit, if any, next year, 
but the year after it should, under good man¬ 
agement, make you some return in the shape 
of a crop. The six shoots j*ou mention should 
be utilised to form the main branches of the 
tree. These should have been pruned hack 
last winter to about half their length. They 
would then have pushed out new growths at 
the sides and at the tips. Some of the for¬ 
mer, preferably the best placed, should have 
been retained and fastened to the wall to lay 
the foundation of other, or what are termed 
subsidiary, branches, and the remainder, 
with the exception of those at the tips, which 
arc termed the hading shoots, cut back to 
four leaves, to form fruiting spurs. The lead¬ 
ing shoots should be left full length until 
pruning-timo, when they should be cut hack 
to where the wood is well ripened, taking 
care at the same time to prune so that the 
balance of growth is equal on either side of 
the tree. By repeating this process each year 
the tree becomes fully furnished with 
branches and fruiting-spurs in the course of 
three or four season?, when full crops of fruit 
are obtained. If the tree had not the atten¬ 
tion named last winter, nil you can do now is 
to cut back such of the lateral shoots as are 
not wanted for forming branches with, and 
prune the tree on the above lines this eoming 
winter.] 

Plum-tre© suckers. I have a quantity cf what 
I presume art* Plum-tree suckers, which come up not 
only in the flower-beds but on the lawn and the 
asphalte path, through which they force their way. 
Would you he good enough to inform me if there is 
any remedy for this? 1 have tried digging out the 
intruders as far down as 1 can reach them, but this 
only seems to encourage a more tigorous growth. 

I enclose a sample of the suckers referred to,— 
W. R. C.. Bristol. 

[When fruit-trees begin to push up suckers 
they generally prove a nuisance ever after 
wards, but if they are looked after and reso¬ 
lutely rooted out when first they appear, they 
can be kept within bounds and prevented 
from becoming so troublesome os yours evi¬ 
dently are. The best and only remedy is to 
remove the top soil and expose the roots 
where the suckers spring from, cutting them 
off where they originate with a sharp knife, 
at the same time keeping a good look out for 
any signs of others which mav be about to 
push out from the roots. These you can 
easily detect, as they assume the form of 
small protuberances or nodules on the large 
roots, and are, in reality, underground buds. 
Suckering is often caused through the tree, 
w 7 hen the latter is budded or grafted on a 
stock (the Plum being the worst offender), 
being unable to assimilate or make use of all 
the sap, which then finds an outlet by pro¬ 
ducing suckers. Injury to the roots from 
spade-digging will also cause suckers to 
appear.] 

Grafting a Cherry — I have » seedling Cherry, 
grown from a stone, on which I am anxious to graft 
a double Cherry. Last spring a friend gave me a 
branch of a very fine one. 1 sent for a local florist, 
who grafted it for me, hut it has been a complete 
failure, and the original stock has sent out vigorous 
shocts. Please tell me what to do? The tree is 
8 feet or 9 feet high.-Rrs in I’iske. 

[Your boti *r way will be to head back the 
Cherry next spring, and graft it again, as it 
mav then urove nuite a success. Even the 


and it may be that yours was one of these, 
always assuming that the operator under¬ 
stood his work. Cherries can also be budded 
after the manner of Rosss, and at about the 
same time.] 

Spotted Apples —Please tell me the cause of 
black spots on Apples sent, and if there is a remedy 
for same? The specimens sent are Keswick Ccdlin 
and Hawthornden. 1 have known the trees for the 
last fifteen years, hut I never before saw them 
affected so badly.— II. Besant. 

[Your Apples are affected with the App’e- 
scab (Fusicladium dendriticum), the remedy 
for which is to spray with Bordeaux mixture 
as soon a9 the young fruits begin to sw r ell off, 
and again at intervals during the 6eason, 
when the attack is a bad one. Contrive to 
spray for the last time some five or six weeks 
before gathering the fruit, so that there shall 
be no risk of any of the copper sulphate re¬ 
maining on the skins of the fruit. In the 
winter months spray the tree« twice with 
caustic alkali solution. By the adoption of 
these measures you will in time be able to 
get rid of the sc-ab. The chemicals for mak¬ 
ing the last-named wash you can now obtain 
from any horticultural sundriesman, mixed 
ready for dissolving. Bordeaux mixture you 
would have to make at home, the recipe for 
which you will find on referring to the num¬ 
ber of Gardening for September Ft last, 
page 373.] 

Protecting fruit —In your issue of Septmv 
ber lf>th, on p. 392, your correspondent “ J. M. B 
in making some remarks upon the protection of 
Apples and Pears, refers to “ hexacon bags" as best 
for the purpose. Would he he good enough to ex¬ 
plain the characteristics of these protectors, and say 
how they are made, as anything which will presene 
fruit in a bird infested garden is indeed a blessing ' 
Thomas Curtis. 

[The hexagon bags mentioned as suitable 
to protect isolated specimens of Apples ami 
Pears from the attacks of birds nre easily 
made, if a few yards of the material be pur¬ 
chased from an horticultural sundriesman 
and cut 9 inches square, and a piece of small 
cord run through the meshes, so that it can 
1>3 pulled together and tied at the base of the 
fruit,. Most of the sundriesmen make Melon 
nets 9 inches and 12 inches square, which I 
have often used for the purpose of defying 
the birds, and have even cut into suitable 
size—pieces of ^-inch mesh netting, which 
answered capitally. Some use stout pieces of 
cardboard cut round and large enough to pro¬ 
tect the bas* of the fruit. A small hole is 
made in the centre, and a slit made from it to 
the edg\ so that it can be opened for the 
stalk of the fruit to pass to the centre. 

J. M. B.] 

Peach-tree on tarred wall (A.). -When 

the tar on a wall or fence lias been fully-ab¬ 
sorbed into the* brick or woodwork, and is 
thoroughly drv. I her* is no harm likely to re¬ 
sult. to the tree. Still, lest on veiv hot dajs 
the tar should at all soften, or emit fumes, 
you can, before planting your tree, make up 
a wash of lime and cement, and with it coat 
the surface of the wall against which the 
tree is to be planted. That would soon 
harden, and prevent any mishap. Even if 
the tar were wet aud a quantity of dry sand 
w 7 cre cast over it in that state, all danger 
would be avoided. Another course that can 
be taken is to nail wood battens to the wall 
upright, 2 feet apart, then to strain tight, 
and securely nail to the battens stout gal¬ 
vanised wires G inches apart. Those, to 
which the tree-branches could he tied, would 
keep them half an inch from the wall. If you 
adopt the latter plan, see to it that the wires 
are given tw 7 o eoats of the best white lead 
before you attempt to fasten the trees to the 
trellis. 

Budding fruit-trees (IT. II. 0.).— Provided both 
stock and buds are in the right condition, August 
is a very good month in which to carry out the 
operation of budding, so that if the buds were pro¬ 
perly prepared and inserted in the usual way, we 
see no reason why they should not succeed. Two 
great things to observe in budding fruit-trees are to 
see that the hark where the incision is made for the 
bud to be inserted separates freely from the wood, 
and that the bud, when prepared for insertion, has 
the small portion of wood which adheres to a hud 
when properly prepared intact, otherwise it will fail 
to grow; but we assume that you are acquainted 
with these practical details. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds ”—AVir Edition, *rith descriptions 

of all I he bctkplant * 4 tr-es ajui shrubs, their culture 
and arrannement. illustrated <‘H U'Otet. Cloth, medium. 
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PLANTS ANID FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WATER LILIES IN SMALL l’OND. 
Wherever oven a very small pond is avail¬ 
able. it is well worth utilising it for the 
growth of Water Lilies. Such varieties of 
colour, form, and scent can now be procured 
that a group gives pleasure from about the 
middle of June until the autumn. The accom¬ 
panying illustration shows Marliacea rosea 
and Marliacea chromatella in a pond in a 
garden at Higli-lane, Cheshire. 

Where practicable, it is desirable to pre¬ 
pare a bed for the roots before planting 
them. This should contain some loamy soil, 
d?composed leaf-mould, and either stable or 
cow-manure. Bone-meal may be added with 
advantage. The water sliould be some 
18 inches to 2 feet deep. Some, at least, of 
the groups should be made near the edge of 
the pond, so as to break the hard line that 
the margin often presents. A background of 
the blue-green foliage of the Reed Mace is 
very effective, but these plants must not be 


with entire confidence. Unfortunately, they 
rank amongst the most unreliable, not only 
of all Dahlias, but of all garden flowers, and, 

G enerally, they have two marked defects, 
’irst, the flower-stems lack stiffness, and ns 
a result the blooms generally drop ; second, 
the plants so habitually send up shoots above 
tho blooms that is is only by constantly pinch¬ 
ing out the points of new shoots or growths 
that the flower can be exposed. Certainly on 
| light sandy or poor soils plant-growth is'less 
ross, but then, unless abundant waterings 
c given in dry weather, the flowers are some¬ 
what thin and small. We have constantly 
protested against the devotion of the entire 
energies of the National Dahlia Society and 
the London Dahlia Union to the production 
of varieties of the Cactus section which will 
carry fine exhibition flowers, but have no 
value fer garden decoration. We think the 
exhibiting of flowers in public is, floricultur- 
allv, a very small matter as compared with 
the production of plants that are beautiful 
in gardens. We have no flowers in the 
autumn so quaint, so very rich in varied and 
beautiful colouration, as are Cactus Dahlias. 
A collection of the best flower producers is 


\ Salmon-pink: Mrs. II. S. Brousson and 
lanthc. Crimson-scarlet: Vivid and H. Shoe- 
smith. Maroon: Sambo and Alexander. 
Golden-yellow: Mrs. Stevenson and II. F. 
Robertson. Old gold: Radium, liicolors: 
Victoria, Comet. Tricolors: Nellie, Hcms- 
ley. and Mrs. H. J. Jones. These arc not 
new, and the selections of two large growers.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for sunny bank.— Can you recommend 
any shrub or large perennial plants that will grow 
in sand on a sunny bank? I should prefer things 
that would flower in August, September, or October, 
or that have ornamental foliage. The sides of our 
drive are exposed to the sun practically all day, and 
a good many Rhododendrons have been killed by the 
drought and heat, so must be replaced.—K. A. T. 

[The chief flowering perennials during the 
months named are Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Japanese Anemones, Rudbeckins, 
Kniphofias, Polygonums, Pyrethrum uli- 
ginosum, Perennial Pea, * Rudbeckias, 
Eryngiums, etc. There are not many shrubs 
in flower during the early autumn months, 
and we fear your chances of success are not 
great unless some special provision is made 
i for the plants. If you could do this many 



Water Lilies in a pond. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. R. lleapc, lligh-lane, Stocki>ort, Cheshire. 


near to the Lilies, or they will interfere with 
their growth. The upright leaves of the 
Water Flag (Iris Pseud acorns) or Iris versi¬ 
color (china-blue), with their yellow and blue 
flowers respectively, are also very striking 
contrasts to the Lilies. Jos. R. Heape. 

Hartley , High-lane , Stockport. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS FOR GARDEN 
LECORATION. 

Will you he so kind as to give, in an early issue a list 
of about ten Cactus Dahlias of the type described 
below? I do not want immense blooms, but light, 
graceful flowers, with stiff stems, and of erect 
growth, that will lend themselves to house and table 
decoration. 1 have already two varieties that I much 
admire—Spitfire and Dainty. These produce blooms 
of the size and style I require. If they have been 
improved upon, so much the better. I should like 
to have free-flowering varieties that throw the flowers 
right above the foliage. 1 want seven self-colours 
similar to Spitfire—viz., ivory-white, pale pink, salmon 
pink, crimson-scarlet, maroon, golden-yellow, and old 
gold—also throe bi-colors similar in style to Dainty. 
Please name best you know of? 1 do not want this 
yeur’s novelties in either kind, as they are too ex¬ 
pensive, but the best of any previous year’s raising. 
Sly reason for writing now is that the plants are in 
bloom, and selection of varieties perhaps easier than 
in the spring.—G lamorgan, -h— 

[We couW wish it we* po^TWc V’lLTuih 
mend Cactus Dahlias foVglniA doafirlflen 


always well worth growing for exhibition, but 
this collection should be grown in some re¬ 
tired garden quarter, where decorative effect 
is of no consideration. 

Without doubt, the most pleasing effects in 
gardens are obtained from the small, double- 
flowered Pompons, as these have almost ideal 
habits, and stiff stems, throwing flowers in 
great profusion well above the foliage. But 
these little flowers are tco rotund to please 
all tastes, especially those who are particular 
admirers of the quaint Cactus forms of the 
Dahlia. A little effort lias been mnde to 
create a new Cactus section, named Cactus 
Pompons. These plants have flowers of the 
true Cactus form, except that the petals are 
generally horizontal, and not incurved, as 
those of the present race of show Cactus 
blooms now are. Some two or three do carry 
their much smaller blooms fairly well above 
the foliage, but as yet the section needs much 
development and improving before it can be 
well recommended for the purpose you desire. 
We have invited at a large London show 
j opinions ns to varieties of the colours you 
name of Cactus Dahlias, with this result : — 
Ivory-white: Mrs. II. Shoesmith and Zoc. 
Pale pink: Marjorie Caselton and Modesty. 


things might do fairly well, including Ber 
beris, Deutzias, Weigelas, Philadelphus. etc., 
among early-flowering shrubs, and Flag Irises 
among perennials. Th^sc, interspersed with 
late-sown annuals, might render the bank 
attractive. Clematis Vitalba, C. Jackniani, 
etc., could be planted high up to trail on 
short supports and flower. Unfortunately, 
you do not give the height or the extent of 
the bank in question.] 

Gladioli. — Kimlly give the mures cf twelve bc?t 
named sorts of Gladioli from the different classes of 
Chilosi, nanceianus, Lemoine, and Gandavensis? Any 
remarks on culture and preparing the Gladioli for 
show would be much appreciated. I may state I 
have named varieties of all the above classes. It is 
for an ordinary town and district show.—II. R. D. 

[The following are all good and distinct: — 
J. B. Clarke, salmon : Claud Walters, scar¬ 
let; Khedive, purple; Lady Muriel Digby, 
yellow ; Baron Goldstein, bright yellow ; 
Colossal, crimson ; Chas. Noble, orange-scar¬ 
let ; Duke of Teck, white and carmine ; Prin¬ 
cess Royal, blush ; Snow White ; Tennyson, 
bright scarlet; Milto. salmon; Abbe Ran 
court, crimson ; Ping-Pong, yellow, orange 
lip; Butterfly, _yellow and carmine. The 
best time for plWrrtiin# fifeCHiUe March, the 
ground Jjrepgij^^j^M^heavily 
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manured during the late autumn previous. A 
strong loamy soil is well suited to the plants, 
though they may be well grown in lighter 
soils. Clay soils require drainage, and in 
addition much sand should be employed about 
the bulbs at planting-time. Three inches 
deep is a good depth to bury the bulbs. For 
exhibition it is necessary to water freely in 
dry weather, and the growth must be tied up 
to keep it erect. As the blossoms begin to 
expand the spike must be shaded from direct 
sun, or it may be cut and placed in water. 
Avoid putting the spikes in a much-darkened 
spot, as so doing will affect the colour of the 
flowers.] 

Patches on Grass lawn.— The enclosed piece of 
turf is from a lawn on which are a number of 
circular, brown patches of various sizes. They are 
gradually increasing in number, and arc very dis¬ 
figuring. Is it the result of a fungus or from bad 
drainage? Or, whatever it may be caused by, per¬ 
haps you could suggest a remedy that would prevent 
its spreading? The lawn is an old one, of large size, 
and irregular shape, facing different directions, in 
some parts very mossy, lying on a dark, peaty sub¬ 
soil. With the exception of a dressing of gas-lime, 
five years ago, it has never been fertilised ; but it is 
intended to do so after a remedy for the disease has 
been found.—M., Ambleside. 

[The cause of the death of the Grass in 
the piece of turf that you send is, as far as 
I can discover, the presence of a number of 
small worms belonging to the family Enchy- 
trseidee. These little worms are about half 
an inch long, and they are known to be very 
destructive to the roots of many different 
kinds of plants, though I have never heard 
of their attacking Grass before. Soaking the 
Grass thoroughly with lime-water will kill the 
worms; I do not know what effect it might 
have on the grass, but I do not think it would 
be injurious, as it is recommended for the 
destruction of earthworms. It would not be 
of much use watering the whole of the dead 
patches if they are of considerable size, for 
the worms are now at work at the-Grass 
round the edges of the patches. To make the 
lime-water,, dissolve a quarter of a’ bushel 'of 
lime in thirty gallons of water,’ let it' stand 
for two days, stirring it occasionally; then, 
when any excess of lime has settled to the 
bottom, pour off and use the clear liquid. Or 
else try 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate, dissolved 
in fifteen gallons of water.—G. S. S.] 

Carpeting a Tulip-bed.—I want to fill two large 
beds with second-early mixed Tulips. What can I 
plant with them?—A. B. 

[The white Rock Cress (Arabia albida) and 
its variegated form, Arabis alpina fl.-pl., 
Aubrietias, Hepaticas, Pansies, Saxifrages, 
Iberis corifolia, Ajuga reptans purpurea. For¬ 
get-me-nots, and many others, make excel¬ 
lent carpets for Tulips.] 

Plant for wall.—I should like to know what 
stonecrop or creeper you would recommend my 
planting to cover a high wall that is very much over¬ 
shadowed by trees, also what time of the year is best 
to plant the same? The aspect is south-west.— 
Spidfr. 

[We are not sure from your enauiry whether 
you require a plant for the wall-top or the 
wall-face. If the former, any of the following 
stonecrops will do:—Sedum albidum, S. 
acre. S. a. aureum,.S. grandifolium, etc. If 
the latter, you cannot do better than plant 
the small-leaved Virginian Creeper.] 

Pruit of Passiflora ccerulea— Would you 
kindly inform me if the fruit of the Passion flower, 
a specimen of which I bPg to send, is eatable when 
ripe? Can it be preserved, in case it does not reach 
maturity, or be used for any other culinary pur¬ 
pose? The plant is very full of fruit this year.— 
Pen dyne. 

[The fruit is useless as food. There are 
only two edible varieties—viz., the Grauadilla 
(P. quadrangularis) and P. edulis.] 

Treatment of Cannae.—1 have several Cannas 
which are now in full bloom. When they have 
finished blooming, must I lift them and cut off the 
foliage? Some are in pots and some in the open 
ground. I have no glass whatever. What is the 
best method of storing the roots? I have heard that 
they are difficult to start. How can this be best 
accomplished? Can I increase them in the spring 
by cutting off each piece with a shoot, or would it 
be better to leave them as they are? Thanking you 
for the assistance I have obtained from your paper.— 
Norman. 

[As soon as there is risk from frost the 
Cannas must be lifted, and any dead foliage 
cut away. They must then be allowed to get 
dry before putting them away for the winter. 
Those in pots may be allowed to remain 
therein, and those npv^ in the open ground 
laid in some shalloW^boxes-jmd covered with 
dry soil. They mawLbeg^.ijliqriqjiJ cellar 
under conditions suitable foe' Potatoes, 


Dahlias, and such things. If kept safely 
during the winter, your difficulty will arise 
in spring, as you have no glass whatever. In 
any case, the roots must in the spring be 
potted and placed under conditions favour¬ 
able to growth. Perhaps you can arrange a 
frame in a sheltered spot for that purpose, or 
stand them in a window. Failing this, place 
them outside in as sheltered a spot as pos¬ 
sible, and give additional protection in ease 
of frost. In a greenhouse these Cannas can 
be readily increased by cutting off each piece 
with a shoot and potting it, but, failing such 
facilities, they had better be left alone.] 

Lilium candidum.— My Madonna Lilies did not 
do well this year—their second year—but we had so 
much wet and wind all summer, it was not surpris¬ 
ing. The old plants have lost all the leaves, but one 
or two strong young plants have grown beside them— 
out of them, apparently. Should I take up and 
divide, or leave as they are?—H. J. 

[We should advise you to leave the plants 
of Lilium candidum as they are for another 
season, as it is probable the young plants will 
develop into good flowering examples next 
year. In any case, Lilium candidum should 
not be transplanted after the month of 
August.] 

Tilllnm auratum.— Two years ago I bought a 
Lilium auratum, in a pot, which had a number of 
blooms. The gardener kept it for me that winter, 
and brought it back next year. It remained out-of- 
doors all last winter (in the pot), and this year 
there were four spikes, which had each three or four 
buds which have not yet opened, though gradually 
getting larger. Would it be better to take them out 
of pot and plant in border when they have died down, 
or to repot in larger pot? They do very well out-of- 
doors here. I see some very fine ones at present, 
with a number of blooms, in some of the gardens. 
We have very little frost or snow in winter, but a 
great deal of rain and wind.—H. J., Oban, N.B. 

[By all means plant out your Lilium aura- 
tum in the open border, as it may then be¬ 
come established, and develop into a fine 
specimen. At the same time, Lilium auratum 
very often quickly deteriorates, and the fine 
examples you have seen may be the produce 
of newly-imported bulbs. It, however, suc¬ 
ceeds in some places, and your neighbourhood 
may be t one of the favoured spots.] 

Clarkias.— Among these well-known popu¬ 
lar "and hardy annuals there js a variety 
named Double Salmon, which is worthy of 
special mention. I have grown it for the past 
two or three seasons, and find it come quite 
true from seed. It grows to a height of 2 feet, 
the plants are well branched and covered 
with a profusion of double salmon-pink blos¬ 
soms, and if grown in good-sized masses the 
effect is then very attractive. It is a good 
hot-weather plant, resisting drought much 
better than many other annuals, and the 
plants remain in bloom over a very long 
period. The seed should be sown early in 
April where the plants are to flower, and the 
plants thinned down to not less than 6 inches 
apart, which will allow them room for develop¬ 
ment. If this rule is not strictly observed the 
plants become drawn, they do not branch out, 
and are never so satisfactory as when allowed 
ample space. A good companion to the above 
is one named Brilliant Rose. This also flowers 
with the utmost profusion, but it is not so 
tall, the plants geldom reaching to more than 
15 inches in height, a fact which renders it a 
valuable plant for sowing in the front line of 
borders where a fine display is required.— 
A. W. 

East Lothian Stocks.— It is almost impos¬ 
sible to overpraise these Stocks. Had I to 
only grow one kind of Stock this would be the 
one. The colours are not so numerous as in 
Ten-week Stocks, but for summer gardening 
they are most valuable. This was brought to 
my notice in the latter days of July, when 
looking over the gardens at Bicton. Here, Mr. 
Mayne had them in three colours arranged 
separately in a big bed, and no bed in the 
garden gave me more pleasure. Now, mid- 
August, I have them in groups in a border of 
annuals, and the plants are a mass of flower. 
I find Mr. Mayne sows at the same time as I 
do- namely, early in the year -bringing the 
plants on slowly in frames, and planting out 
early in May. These, unlike Ten-week 
Stocks, bloom from early summer till severe 
frost sets in. Evidently Stocks are finding 
more favour, seeing they are being used 
largely by florists. Few things in the garden 
have "more value than good double Stocks. 
Some may say the seed is expensive. This is 


true when compared to that of some things, 
but it pays to obtain the best strains.—J. 
Crook. 

Cutting baok Tufted Pansies.— Those who 
desire to increase their Tufted Pansies should 
cut back a few of their plants. That the dis¬ 
play may not be interfered with, and that un¬ 
sightly gaps may not appear in the beds and 
borders, it is well to cut back a plant here 
and there. Old growths should be cut back 
close to the crown of the plant, and those less 
vigorous should be treated in like manner. 
Given a mulching with some light and gritty 
soil, following this by a good watering, quite 
a large number of short-jointed fresh young 
growths will have developed within a week or 
two. It is from such material that the dif¬ 
ferent kinds may be readily increased. Too 
often inexperienced growers attempt to pro¬ 
pagate the Tufted Pansies from the old and 
coarse, elongated growths peculiar to some of 
these varieties. As a rule, these growths 
have a hollow stem, and with such material it 
is next to impossible to raise a batch of young 
plants. It is only from young growths, which 
always appear at the crown of the plant, that 
it is possible to perpetuate the different kinds, 
and if these are wanted in any quantity, it is 
only by cutting back the plants in the manner 
just described that a sufficient supply of cut¬ 
tings can be obtained. When the demands 
are very small it may be possible to take cut¬ 
tings here and there from among the plants 
now in flower, but every care should be taken 
to secure only those growths of recent 
development. Cuttings can be inserted from 
now r , but they should be given a somewhat 
shady position. A semi-shady position in the 
garden is a better one, and if this can be given 
just under some low-growing trees or shrubs, 
or bushes, or in a place vvliere the sun can 
only just slightly filter through the growths, 
an ideal position will thus be obtained. The 
soil for the cuttings should be a mixture of 
half loam and half leaf-soil, with the free use 
of coarse silver-sand, the whole passed 
through a sieve with a half-inch mesh, and 
well mixed.—D. B. C. 

Verbenas and the drought.— These beau¬ 
tiful flowers have withstood the heat and 
drought far befter than the majority of flower¬ 
ing plants have done, and it is prubable that 
they will again become very popular. It was 
a great loss to the flower garden when so many 
people discarded them owing to the disease 
that affected them so much a few years back, 
for when one can get a healthy stock there 
are few plants that are so easily increased 
from cuttings, or that fill the beds so quickly 
with a dwarf carpeting of trailing shoots. 
These soon send up a mass of lovely heads of 
flower, that continue without intermission for 
a greater length of time than almost any other 
plant.—J. G., Gosport. 

Nicotian* Sandere hybrids.— My experience 
of the Nicotiana Sanders* hybrids differs entirely 
from that of Mr. Burrell. Like him, I had a packet 
of mixed seed, and, besides white, have the enclosed 
colours all blooming freely, and many are scented. 
My gardener treated them as he describes.— 
M. E. Noble, Penrith INumerous pretty shades.— 
Ed.] 

Sweet or Annual Marjoram (Origanum 
mejorana).— 1 will be much obliged if the Editor can 
inform me about Origanum majorana—whether it is 
used as a culinary herb, and from what country it 
was introduced into England?— Sr. Brannocks. [This 
is a native of North Africa. Seed may be sown at 
the end of March or early in April. The plant grows 
rapidly, so that the leaves may commence to be 
gathered during May. It. blooms about the end of 
June or early m July. The leaves and the ends of 
the shoots are used for seasoning, for which they are 
highly esteemed.—E d.] 

Gunnera leaveB. - I very eagerly searched 
Gardening for September 22nd to see whether there 
was not a misprint, in the answer to “ North 
Oxfordshire,” on “ Waterside planting,” where it is 
stated that Gunnera leaves may he 10 feet in 
diameter. I have seen large ones at Bicton, but 
a leaf 10 feet across would go far to cover the floor 
of the room in which I am writing. I should like 
also to observe that the beautiful Butomus umbel- 
latus is known to so few that it needs explanation— 
and well deserves it—the English name of Flowering 
Kush being so misleading. Anyone would never guers 
it had sword-shaped leaves and handsome heads of 
flowers of that rich rosy-lilac colour. Lythrum is 
fine just now.—V. M. A. H., Dudleigh-Salterton. 

Increasing Honeysuckle — Please tell me the 
best way and time for taking cuttings of Honey- 
suckle?—H. R. H. . 

[Any time during September and October. 
Half-ripened shoots in sandy Boil in cold- 
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INDOOR PLANTS* 

ABUTILONS. 

A glance at the list of Abutilons which have 
been awarded certificates by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society will serve to show that most 
of the honours were bestowed about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, at which time 
Abutilons bid fair to become very popular. 
For a few years these anticipations were ful 
filled, and many nurserymen issued quite a 
long list of garden varieties, but within the 
last few years they have decidedly gone out 
of fashion—much more so, in fact, than their 
merits deserve. To the amateur with but a 
single greenhouse these Abutilons appeal 
strongly, for they possess many desirable 
qualities. In the first place, they can, if 
needed, be flowered as bushy plants in pots 
6 inches in diameter, or they may be grown 


Culture. —In a general way, it may be 
said of Abutilons that they need just about 
the same treatment as a Fuchsia. Cuttings 
of the young growing shoots w'ill strike root 
readily in a close propagating-case in the 
greenhouse, and the young plants must be 
potted singly, as soon as they are sufficiently 
rooted. After this, they must be shifted into 
larger pots before the roots get too much 
tangled, otherwise the check will cause many 
of the leaves to drop. If it is intended to 
grow them as bushy plants, the growing 
points must be pinched out two or three times 
during their earlier stages, but if the object 
aimed at is the production of standards, the 
growing shoot must be secured to a stake, and 
the side branches removed till the required 
height is attained. In a temperature of 
50 (legs., or thereabouts, Abutilons will flower 
more or less throughout the winter, but, if 



Aliutilou Boule de Neige. 


ns rather tall standards, in which way their 
blossoms are, from their drooping character, 
seen to the very best advantage, a remark 
which applies with equal force if they are 
trained to the roof of a greenhouse, from 
which their bell-shaped flowers depend. As 
pillar or wall plants, too, for the conserva¬ 
tory Abutilons are very useful, their value 
for all these purposes being enhanced by the 
fact that they bloom throughout the greater 
part of the year. Grown in large pots or 
tubs, they may be stood outside during the 
summer months, or plunged in the turf. In 
the mixed arrangements of bedding plants, 
which are a good deal employed at the present 
day, standard Abutilons are sometimes used 
as dot plants over a carpet of some low-grow¬ 
ing subjects. As cut flowers, the white 
variety herewith illustrated (Boule de Neige) 
is sometimes used for wreath-making, and tor 
this purpose the bloss/unt hyst muchllpnger 
than on£ might supp le-|f ^oyi t iycjejjcate 
nature of tneir petals. 


summer blooming is the principal object 
aimed at, the plants may be wintered in a 
structure from which frost is^just excluded. 
i Under these last-named conditions they will 
| not need a great deal of water during the win¬ 
ter months. A good many leaves will drop, 
but the plants will grow away freely again in 
spring. When Abutilons are at all pot- 
bound, they are greatly benefited by an 
occasional dose of liquid manure. Instead of 
striking cuttings, seedlings may be raised 
without difficulty, but, of course, one cannot 
tell what colour the flowers will be before 
they expand. A limited selection of the very 
best varieties would include Boule de Neige, 
white ; Anna Crozy, pink: Emperor, pur¬ 
plish-red ; Golden Fleece, yellow ; Sangland, 
red; Striatum splendidum, yellow, veined 
red. Varieties with variegated leaves are 
numerous, included among them being Dar- 
wini tessellatum, niveum marmoratum, 
Sawitzi, Souvenir de Bonn, and Thompsoni. 
In the production of these garden varieties 


Abutilon Darwini, a native of Brazil, has 
played a prominent part. Other species are 
A. insigne, Colombia; A. megapotamicum, 
known also as A. vexillarium, Brazil; A. 
Sellovianum, Brazil; with the Chilian A. 
vitifolium, which is hardy in the favoured 
parts of these islands X. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Repotting winter-flowering Carnations — 

I have some American winter-flowering Carnations, 
which bloomed last winter in 5-inch pots, and some 
to bloom this winter in 4-inch pots. Would you bo 
so kind as to let me know through your paper when 
I ought to repot them, and also when to repot the 
border Carnation-layers, which bloomed in 4-inch and 
5-inch pots in my greenhouse this summer? — 
Niuella. 

[We fear that you will not have much 
measure of success with your winter-flowering 
Carnations, as they should have been put into 
their flowering-pots at least bv midsummer. 
The border varieties may be potted in the 
spring.] 

Stove for greenhouse.— Can you kindly tell me 
of a stove (to burn coke preferred) for greenhouse 
that only requires attention once in every twenty- 
four hours? I have the ordinary stove with pipes; 
but the greenhouse, being some distance from the 
house, and not keeping a gardener, 1 And it difficult 
to attend to it the last thing at night, and should be 
glad to hear of something more simple.—E. W. 

[We are afraid that you will not get any 
stove to meet your requirements, but per¬ 
haps some of our readers will give the benefit 
of their experience. Anthracite coal is of 
much more lasting a nature than coke, and 
might, therefore, suit your purpose better.] 

Campanula isopliylla.— What treatment does 
Campanula isopliylla require? I see it growing 
splendidly in cottages, but am not successful with it 
either in a greenhouse or out-or-doors—in shade or 
sun. —A. 

[This plant and its white-flowered form 
succeed in so many and varied positions that 
it is not possible to say that it has any special 
likes or dislikes. In sun or shade, window- 
box, hanging pots or baskets, or in green¬ 
house the plant both grows and flowers freely. 
An inch-long cutting, taken in spring, grown 
on freely, and the points of the growth twice 
removed, will make a fine flowering plant in 
six montlis. So free growing and free flower 
ing is the plant under very ordinary condi¬ 
tions of culture that we are tempted to ask if 
you really possess the true plant? Potted in 
good loamy soil, with a fair amount of grit 
and a little old manure, we have never known 
the plant to fail. You say nothing of your 
treatment of the plant, and we think you had 
better do so, and by sending a piece of the 
plant for our inspection we may be able to 
put you in the way of future success.] 

-We have plants growing in window- 

boxes in the full sun, and so fully flowered 
that the foliage is quite hidden. We find that 
this plant, if one wishes to succeed with it, 
must have plenty of food, in the way of rich 
top-dressings and abundance of water, when 
in full growth and just previous to coming 
into bloom. After three years the plants get 
weakened, and must be divided. It is always 
best in the second and third years.—E d.] 

The African Lily standing in water.— Should 
the Agupanthus stand in water in summer to do well? 
I see in Cheltenham they stand them in the water <»r 
the fountain in the promenade. How- long should 
they be left in the water?—M. Miles. 

[We have seen and greatly admired the 
fine masses of Agapanthus you speak of, 
which form objects of great beauty when in 
flower, the blooms lasting a long time in good 
condition, owing to the shade and their cool 
surroundings. We are not certain as to how 
long they remain in the water, but should 
imagine that they would be removed soon 
after passing out of flower, and certainly 
before frost was experienced. It is, however, 
not at all essential that the plants should be 
stood in water to obtain the best results, for 
we have had them full of bloom, they having 
been merely supplied with water twice, and 
sometimes thrice, in a day during hot 
weather, and no one could wish for finer 
specimens. If you wish to try the experi¬ 
ment, we eliouid advise the plants being 
placed in water about the second week in 
June, immersing the pots to about one-quarter 
or one-third of : theijr|j depth, and keeping 
them under, close observation for a time, in 
case 60 Bj ^ffej?Lsdh'duWifoJlo \\ . ]f 
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OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

BUD DEVELOPMENT AND BUD- 
RETAINING. 

The present notes respecting Chrysanthe¬ 
mum bud-development and bud-retaining will 
serve to supplement the lists given in Gar¬ 
dening in tne issues of September 1st and 
8th last. Growers of exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should carefully compare the results 
given in this instance with what has been 
achieved in their own collection cf plants. 
The comparison should have the effect of ad¬ 
justing matters in another season, and will 
probably bring about a radical change in the 
present season. 

Distinction, an incurved Japanese of enor¬ 
mous proportions, and of a pleasing soft 
salmon colour, with a straw colour reverse, is 
a plant with a nice habit of growth. This 
variety is doing well, and the buds have de¬ 
veloped in excellent time. A natural break 
and first crown-bud selection answer well. A 
flower of graceful reflexing form is Mrs. Bar¬ 
bour Turnbull. Plants stopped in the earliest 
days of March develop first crown-buds in 
capital time in August, and these buds pro¬ 
mise well at the present time. The colour of 
this flower may bo described as rosy-violet on 
a primrose ground. Blooms of a novel shade 
of colour are always eagerly sought for, and 
in the case of Mrs. W. K. Gair we have a 
flower of a brilliant cerise, with silvery-buff 
reverse. The growth of the plant is short 
and slender. Plants stopped in early March 
give capital second crown-buds in August, and 
these should be retained. Tom King is a 
rosy-red sport from the popular Miss Mildred 
Ware, and the sport is looking very pro¬ 
mising. A second crown-bud selection from 
plants stopped quite late in March will give 
capital results. In the case of the new 
Japanese incurved variety, J. W. Moorman, a 
second crown-bud selection from a natural 
break promises to see this variety well repre¬ 
sented in November next. The large flowers 
of W. Wells are likely to be staged in good 
condition in the exhibition season. The plant 
has a good habit, and is looking well; when it 
is propagated in March, and first crown-buds 
are retained, the flowers open devoid of 
coarseness and of good colour—white, shaded 
rose. Two such plants may be grown in a 12- 
inch pot very successfully. J. H. Bilsbury is 
doing remarkably well this season. From 
January struck cuttings it is perfectly safe to 
allow the plants to make a natural break, re¬ 
taining first crown-buds when they evolve, 
and this should be in the earlier half of 
August. The plants of Mme. R. Oberthur, 
the pure white Japauese variety, have evolved 
their buds in fairly satisfactory time. Stopped 
in early March, the first crown-buds developed 
in August, although this is quite late enough. 
This variety makes a long run from the break 
to the bud. A natural break and second 
crow r n-buds will see that beautiful white sort 
Mrs. J. Dunn in exceptionally promising 
form. The plant has a splendid habit of 
growth. A nice dwarf and sturdy plant is 
Glorious. This variety and its bronze sport 
are represented in ideal condition, from a 
first crow’ii-bud selection and a natural break. 
The lovely blooms of Bessie Godfrey are sure 
to be popular for some years to coine, their 
pleasing reflexed form and beautiful canary- 
yellow colour being at all times most attrac¬ 
tive. Plants propagated in December last, 
and first crown-buds from a natural break re¬ 
tained, will briug this invaluable variety in 
ideal condition in early November. This 
variety will also come well from an April pro¬ 
pagation, and two such plants may be flowered 
on single etems in a 9-inch pot. The graud 
claret-crimson flowers of the popular Japanese 
Mrs. T. Dalton are likely to be in proper form 
in the case of plants left to make a natural 
break, second crown-buds being retained. 
Many exhibitors still consider this variety in¬ 
dispensable. Mrs. R. E. Mason develops 
flowers of a striking Indian-red colour. The 
plant has a beautiful habit, with rather more 
than ample foliage. In this instance a first 
crown-bud from a natural break answers very' 
well. In the case of Mme. Marg de Hors, a 
large white variety ed ited ■ man e, wc plants 


in a 9-inch pot, on single etems, in which 
second crown-buds have been retained, are 
most promising. This is a very simple method 
of culture. Every grower will, doubtless, be 
eager to learn how plants of Mrs. F. W. 
Vallis have fared so far. This variety is 
doing very well under two different systems of 
culture—viz., first crown-buds from a natural 
break, and second crown-buds from plants 
stopped in the earlier half of March last. The 
buds are swelling well, and we expect to see 
handsome crimson blooms evolve for the No¬ 
vember shows. Second crown-buds from a 
natural break appear to answer well in the 
case of plants of Mrs. D. Willis James. This is 
a fine chestnut terra-cotta bloom with old gold 
reverse. The plant has an excellent habit. 
Among the leading growers the blooms of 
Mrs. A. H. Lee are highly thought of. The 
colour is a rich glowing crimson when the 
right buds are retained. This variety may be 
grown in two ways; first crown-buds from a 
natural break, or second -crown-buds from an 
early March .stopping give very satisfactory 
results, although blooms resulting from the 
latter method are likely to possess the better 
colour. Miss Phyllis Chittenden is a large 
flower of distinct, form and colour. Long 
petals, white at tips, slightly suffused pink, 
and with a pink base, aptly describes the 
flower. Plants stopped in March, and from 
this point taken up on a single stem, and the 
latter left to make a natural break next time, 
and the first buds subsequently developing re¬ 
tained, will «f*e this variety properly repre¬ 
sented in early November. The buds are 
the equivalent of second crown-buds. May 
Carpenter is a pure white variety that some 
growers regard as equal to, if not better than, 
Mrs. J. Dunn. The plants are very pro¬ 
mising, second crown-buds from a natural 
break making splendid progress ; spare habit 
of growth. Another of the giant blooms is H. 
Stevens; colour, white base, passing from 
light to deep pink at the tips of the petals. 
Plants stopped in mid-March develop first 
crown-buds in excellent time in August, and 
these now look promising. A novelty sent out 
last spring is A. II. W. Prior. In colour and 
form it is not unlike the popular General 
Hutton. This does well from a March stop¬ 
ping and a second crown-bud selection. A 
fine rosy-cerise Japanese incurved flower, with 
silvery reverse to the long petals, is W. B. 
Shearn. First crown-buds from a natural 
break answer very well. A blush-coloured 
flower, of droopijig form, is T. Richardson. If 
this plant is stopped in the earlier half of 
March second crow r n-buds will evolve in early 
August, and these should be retained. 

The recent rain will assist the grower very 
considerably, and if only normal conditions 
prevail during the remaining days of Septem¬ 
ber the flowering season of 1906 should see the 
Japanese Chrysanthemums represented in 
typical form and condition. As soon as any of 
the buds begin to show colour they should 
have protection from the rain and heavy dews. 
A covering overhead, or any large cool glass 
structure, will answer well for them. 

_ E. G. 

FOUR NEW MARKET CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

The first meeting of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s Floral Committee of the 
present season was a very good one, both on 
account of the number of novelties submitted 
and the exceptionally good character of four 
new market varieties. This is a section that 
has received more attention of late. The 
first to receive a first-class certificate was a 
variety named 

Mrs. Arthur Beech.—T his is a flower of 
useful size for market, with long petals of 
medium width and slightly twisted. The 
colour may be described as bronzy-orange, 
with a richer-coloured centre. It has nice 
stiff flower-stems. 

Mercedes. —This variety also received a 
certificate, and may be described as a large 
flower of reflexed form, with long florets of 
good width. The colour is a bright yellow*, 
with a deeper-coloured centre, and the flowers 
are borne on stout, erect footstalks. 

White Countess. —One of the loveliest of 
I the early white kinds for market, and a dis¬ 


tinct advance upon any other white kind for 
early work. The blooms are large and full, 
with broad petals of good substance. It will 
be useful for vase wrork, having stout, erect 
flower-stems, and deep rich green foliage. 
This variety also received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate. 

Princess.—T his failed to get a certificate, 
probably because the flower-stems were not 
so stiff and erect as is now considered essen¬ 
tial for market Chrysanthemums. The 
flowers, however, are large and of even build, 
having broad petals, neatly arranged in re 
flexed form ; colour, deep rosy-lilac—really a 
pretty shade. 

Tho foregoing Japanese kinds were set up 
by Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Uxbridge, and 
were raised by Mr. J. W. Scott. E. G. 

NOTES AND 11EVLIES. 
Chrysanthemum-leaves damaged by leaf- 
mining maggot (A. ir. Campbell In the 
South of England Chrysanthemums are fre 
quently subject to attacks of the leaf-mining 
| maggot, but this trouble is experienced much 
1 earlier with us than is the case with you in 
Scotland. The leaves sent for our inspection 
are undoubtedly disfigured by this fly. The 
larvae of the leaf-mining fly (Phytomyza 
affinis) frequently do considerable injury to 
the leaves of the Chrysanthemum by boring 
small channels between tho two surfaces. 
The maggots feed on the soft tissues, creating 
thereby the disfigurement represented on the 
leaves sent to us. As a rule, in the South the 
flies appear in May and June, and in certain 
seasons even later. Your plants are suffering 
much later than usual this year. The flies 
deposit their eggs in the cuticle of the leaf. 
When fully grown the maggots do not quit the 
leaves, but form chestnut-brown coloured 
pupae in the tunnelling, eventually emerging 
therefrom as perfect flies. Hand-picking of 
badly infested leaves should be adopted, ami 
the leaves should be burned, and those that 
appear to be but partially damaged should 
have the maggots released by the aid of a pen¬ 
knife. It is well, however, to anticipate the 
visit of these flies in the early summer by 
syringing the foliage with a solution of 
paraffin and water. Soak a bath brick in 
paraffin, and then place this in a vessel of 
w*ater for a few days. Clean off the scum 
from the surface, stir well, and with an 
“Abol” syringe or fine spray thoroughly 
moisten the foliage of your plants. In this 
way we have every reason to believe you will 
save your plants from disfigurement another 
season.—C. 

New early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
Ethel. —This is another addition to that large 
and extremely interesting family of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, which sported 
from Mme. Marie Masse. In the present in¬ 
stance, the sport is a pretty flower of a beauti¬ 
ful primrose, deepening in colour in the 
centre. This sport originated on a plant of 
Rabbie Burns, the cerise-pink sport from 
Mme. Marie Masse. It will, doubtless, be 
interesting to readers to know the names and 
history of the other members of this invalu¬ 
able family of plants. The parent, Mme. 
Marie Masse, is a lilac-mauve-colotired flower, 
and has given us the following sports: - 
Ralph Curtis, creamy-white; Rabbie Burns, 
cerisc-pink (already mentioned); Crimson 
Marie Masse, chestnut-bronze ; Horace Mar¬ 
tin, golden-yellow (some say this sport ori¬ 
ginated on a plant of Crimson Marie Masse); 
Wells’ Masse, a beautiful pure white sport, 
sometimes tinted blush in the early season ; 
and Mrs. Baird, a delicate peach-coloured 
sport. There is also a crushed-strawberry- 
eoloured sport from Crimson Marie Masse. 
The reason why this series of plants is so 
valuable is because they are so free flowering, 
combining with this valuable characteristic 
an ideal branching habit and robust constitu¬ 
tion. The plant also seldom exceeds 3 feet 
in height. The old stools stand our winter 
better than any other variety I know, and in 
the epring may be broken up into numerous 
pieces, each sucker-like growth quickly mak¬ 
ing a useful plant. The period of flowering, 
as a rule, begins in late August or early 
September, and continues uutil severe frosts 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PRINCESSE MARIE 
MERTCHERSKY. 

PERHArs to describe this novelty as being a 
deeper-coloured Killarney would be as good a 
definition of it as we can hope to give. An 
American grower told me that Killarney is 


about them all. It is a curious feature of 
the cross-breeding of Roses that a larger per¬ 
centage of the offspring is of a pink colour. 
I have had seedlings of Etoile de France 
crossed with Kaiserin Augusta Victoria come 
quite a pink colour. Just look around at our 
recent novelties. Although the flowers are 
described as salmon-pink, porcelain, etc., 
they are essentially of a pink colour, 


REPOTTING ROSES. 

We are now busily engaged in this important 
work. The plants have made good roots 
since they were turned outdoors in June. 
This is what we like to see. It is useless re¬ 
potting Roses if, on turning them out, it is 
found they are deficient of roots. Each ball 
of soil should show plenty of new roots around 
the crocks, and these must be carefully 



Rose Princcsse 11. Mertchersky. 


one of the leading sorts now in America. If, 
therefore, Prineessc Mertchersky only proves 
to be as good as I believe it will, its value 
will be considerable. The blossoms have a 
fine high centre, and they are at the same 
time large, giving the Rose a very command¬ 
ing appearance. Notwithstanding this, there 
is such an abundant freedom that one might 
almost compare it in this res pect to Camoens. 

What a lot of pink fiJoscs,^ “"4 
and yet ihere are chal pi w ni$ mdh/dlilLity 


although, perhaps, suffused with other 
shades. Take, for instance, Dean Hole, Earl 
of Warwick, David Harum. Countess of 
Annesley. Countess of Derby, Hon. Ina Bing¬ 
ham, and Countess of Gosford. All these 
w ould be grouped as pink Roses, and yet all 
are distinct. There is room for all, if really 
distinct, because we cannot have too many of 
these delightful Hybrid Tens. 

The Rose under notice was raised by 
Schwartz, and introduced in 1903. Rosa. 


handled, or we suffer a loss by breakage. 
Lay the ball upon the potting bench, and 
after removing crocks, take a pointed stick 
and gently release soil at base and around 
the ball until it is reduced fully two-thirds. 
The pot should previously have been washed 
and crocked, and if a few crushed oyster- 
shells are handy, put these on the crocks also. 
Now pick out some turfv pieces of the loam, 
and ram theseOflirml »|ifhOippttiug-sliek, and 

the po ^bmftLL s ^^v#!iftr refi ' lly ' 
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and fill up sides with a flat wooden trowel. 
Pass a thin potting-stick around the pot, to 
ensure there are no vacant spaces ; then make 
new soil as solid as possible with a round 
potting-stick. Fill up with more soil unt.i 
the potting is finished. I prefer to leave a 
space on top tallying with the rim of the pot. 

The compost is usually as follows:—Three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part one year- 
old hot-bed manure, with a little sand, if 
loam is inclined to be heavy. If dry. let the 
compost be watered and wait a day or two. 
Do not water newly potted plants at once; 
but after four or five days, if no rain, they 
should receive a good watering with a rose- 
can. If tall plants arc repotted, stand them 
in a long line to the sun, and secure them 
against wind by tying to poles run along 
about half-way the height of the plants. Keep 
the plants outdoors until December, if no 
bad frosts before, and they are ready for 
pruning in January and for flowering* in a 
cold-house in May. Stimulants ure best 
given in a litpiid form when growth is active ; 
much better than putting same in the com¬ 
post. where the roots are compelled to take it 
whether required or not. Rosa. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Artificial drainage for Rose-bed-— In planting 
a bed of Roses is it necessary to dig up the soil and 
lay down stones, covering them with soil, before 
planting the Rose-trees? 1 have been told that j 
Roses must have drainage, and that stones should 
always underlie a hed of Roses, else they will not do 
well more than two years. Is this true?— Irish 
GIRL. 

[It is not at all necessary to give artificial 
drainage where the natural drainage is good ; 
but where water remains in the subsoil for a 
considerable time after a rain it shows that 
such soil needs some form of drainage. A 
few drain pipes laid down and leading to some 
lower part of the garden would do, or even 
bushes put in bottom of beds. If the lower 
stratum of soil be rather inclined to retain 
water, a good mixture of ashes would con¬ 
siderably aid the drainage. These ashes 
may be from coal or coke. If the latter, lay 
them out well to the weather for a few weeks 
before, using. It is a good plan to transplant 
Rose-trees or bushes every four or five years, 
and then, if it be found that the lower soil 
is defective, add the ashes or give the drain¬ 
age as advised.] 

Roses for west wall.— I should be grateful to 
you for a reply to the following query in your 
columns:—I have a wall, west aspect, about 9 feet 
high, which 1 wanted to cover with Roses. Could 
you recommend any which would do in such a posi¬ 
tion, where they would get little sun till afternoon? 

1 should intermix one or two flowering shrubs. 
Could you advise me as to way to train what 1 
plant? I do not like to use nails, and wooden 
trellis is too perishable, to my mind. Would you 
recommend a wire trellis or wire stretched along 
wall, or other method?— Ri’sticus. 

[You will find any of the following good 
useful sorts that will grow well upon this 
wall:—Wm. Allen Richardson, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Longworth Rambler, Bouquet d’Or, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Mme. Berard, Waltham 
Climber No. 1, Lady Waterlow, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Climbing Belle Siebreeht, 
Climbing Caroline Testout, Climbing La 
France, Francois Crousse, Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Grus an Teplitz, Dr. Rouges, Lady 
Gay, and Celine Forestier. We should ad¬ 
vise you to have the border deeply dug and 
some good, well-rotted manure added. If 
this can be done at once, it would be a good 
thing, and then plant early in November. In 
order to secure the Roses to the wall, drive in 
some stout brackets, and stretch galvanised 
wire along at intervals, so that the shoots of 
the Roses, when they require it, may be tied 
to the same. The brackets may project from 
the wall about 6 inches, this allowing a cir¬ 
culation of air all around the growths. Take 
care in tying the growths to the wire to leave 
the ties somewhat loose, as, if not, the string 
cuts into the bark of the shoots. At same 
time, they must not be so loose that the 
action of the wind will cause them to sway 
about, and thus to chafe. Also see to it that 
the wire, if you use it. is given two coats of 
the best white lead, as if this is not done the 
acid will injure the Rose shoots. When send¬ 
ing queries, please write only on one side of 
the sheet.] 

Roses for front Of /house (H. J.|.L b - 
Hybrid [Sweet Briersiwould'ldo vrtjll ii? the 
positions marked, buraw 1 me bcdg^jaT^-only 


3 feet across they would not take more than 
three plants each; in fact, in a few years’ 
time you may have to cut two away. The 
best three w r ould be Lady Penzance, Anne of 
Geierstein, Amy llobsart. You do not give 
the measurement of the centre bed, but if 
proportionately larger than the others it 
would take one weeping Rose, such as Feli- 
cite-Perpetue, or Dorothy Perkins, three 
standards, Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline 
Testout, Gruss an Teplitz, and three dwarf, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Marie Van 
Houtte. 

Rose Miss Wlllmott. Autumn is the best 
time to sec this pretty Rose. The compara¬ 
tively small single flowers are interesting 
then, and the colour exquisite. It might be 
called a single-flowered L’Ideal, for there arc 
tints in the blossoms that correspond to those 
of this well-known Rose. The growth is not 
the same, but rather of a rounded bush habit, 
which displays the flowers to greater advan¬ 
tage. Like all single Roses, this one pos¬ 
sesses a wealth of stamens. It would be an 
interesting feature of any garden to group 
together in one large bed the several delight¬ 
ful single Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses. For the 
most part, they come from Ireland, the latest 
being Irish Elegance, of a beautiful shade of 
colour. Irish Beauty and Irish Glory are 
grand, the latter very vigorous, well suited 
for centre of bed, and Irish Engineer is very 
brilliant.— Rosa. 

Autumn pruning of Roses.— This is often 
overlooked. If, however, we would have good 
Roses, we must have well-ripened, solid wood, 
so that by cutting away now the soft, sappy 
wood, and removing thin, twiggy shoots from 
the heart of the tree, or bush, the reinaiuing 
growths are assisted to mature. Perhaps ex¬ 
ception should be made to the free-blooming 
autumnal Roses, as these, being so very excit¬ 
able, never seem to rest. The Hybrid Per- 
petuals are the tribe needing the thinning 
most. Do not shorten any of the more 
ripened growths unless they are likely to be 
troublesome by swaying about in the wind. 
Rambler Roses are much helped if the very 
oldest wood is cut away now. This allows air 
and light to circulate freely. Tie the grow ths 
up again to their supports. If the Ramblers 
are on a trellis, the removal of old wood will 
enable you to tie out the young growths of 
this season’s production. Ramblers that 
have been planted about three and four years 
are the plants to take in hand now. There is 
little to do in the way of autumn pruning the 
first three years; but now this work should 
not be neglected.— Rosa. 

Rose Climbing Caroline Testout.— The 
dwarf-growing type of this magnificent Rose 
is too well-known to render a description of it 
necessary in this note. Suffice it to say that 
the variety under notice possesses all the goed 
qualities of its prototype, combined with a 
very vigorous habit of growth. For this rea¬ 
son it makes a beautiful subject for clothing 
an arch with, and it soon covers it if 
attention be paid to root waterings during a 
spell of dry weather. It will then reward its 
owner with a fine display of its lovely blos¬ 
soms, and render the arch, or whatever it may 
be convenient to train it upon, a very con¬ 
spicuous object and decided ornament to the 
garden.—A. W. 

Single and semi-double Roses.— A Rose 

show I attended a few months ago convinced 
me of one thing in regard to Roses, and that 
was the increased interest almost everybody 
is taking in Roses of a single and semi-double 
character. Those who were desirous of form¬ 
ing an idea as to their capabilities for grow¬ 
ing over arches, etc., had a good opportunity 
of doing so, and, in view- of the time when 
orders are being sent off for planting, I would 
like to draw the attention of those who desire 
a prodigality of charming blossoms about 
their dwellings and in their gardens to the 
ease with which many of them can be grown, 
and also to remind them that for producing 
an effective display in a comparatively short 
time, Carmine Piliar and Blush Rambler are 
two examples that one frequently meets with. 
It is sometimes found needful to divide off a 
portion of the garden, and there are no more 
effective Roses for forming a hedge than some 
of the delightful forms of the Penzance 
Briers. — Woodbastwick. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8* 

Ros*;= losing their leaves.— The Roses here are 
badly affected by some disease, and are dropping 
their leaves. Enclosed are a few of the affected 
leaves. Would you kindly tell me what the disease 
is, and how to get rid of it?— Eishken. 

[Your Roses are attacked by the Rose-leaf 
black-blotch fungus (Actinonema rosae). 
Collect and burn all the affected leaves. Next 
spring, if the disease again shows itself, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, or with eau celeste ; 
the latter is made bv mixing together 1 oz. of 
carbonate of copper and 5 oz. of carbonate 
of ammonia. Dissolve them in one quart of 
hot water, then add sixteen gallons of water. 
Repeat the .spraying once a week for a month 
while any signs of the disease show them¬ 
selves. G. S. S.] 

Wasps in Elm-tree — l enclose specimens of a 
wasp-like insect, taken from an Elm-tree, on which 
there are swarms. 1 am told that they are stingless, 
and that they get inside the bark of the tree and 
eventually kill it. I should be much obliged if you 
would inform me whether it is a species of wasp, 
and, if so, which, or what other insect, and if it is 
injurious to the tree, also what should be done to 
destroy the insects? I have sprayed the tree with 
Fir-tree-oil, which has reduced them. -J. W., 

Maidenhead. 

[The insects you found on the Elm-tree are 
specimens of one of our commonest wasps 
(Vespa germanica). Your informant evidently 
does not know much about the habits of these 
insects, for they certainly can eting, and they 
will not injure the trees in any way. I 
imagine that the sap of the tree is exuding 
from some cause, and that the wasps are 
attracted by it to the tree, or the tree may 
have been “sugared” by some entomologist, 
for the wasps were very sticky.— G. S. S.] 

Bumble-bees - Can you tell me anything about 
bumble-bees? I was under the impression they were 
solitary, but I have found a colony. The opening 
to their home was carefully covered with Moss, 
which must have been brought some distance.— 
K. A. T. 

[None of the bumble-bees are solitary in¬ 
sects ; they all form nests which, when in 
full working order, may contain between two 
and three hundred individuals. The largest 
bees are females, the smallest males, and the 
medium-sized ones workers. There are 
several different species (fifteen in all), some 
of which are much larger than the others. 
The nest is begun in the spring by a female 
which has passed the winter in some sheltered 
dace ; she forms a few cells, in which she 
ays her eggs, and stores them with food for 
her young grubs. When they in due course 
become bees, they assist in enlarging the nest, 
and so it gradually grow-s. All the inmates of 
the nest except the fertile females die at the 
approach of winter. The latter find some 
suitable place to winter in, and re-appear in 
the following spring, when they may be often 
seen searching about in dry banks, etc., for 
a desirable place to make their nest in.— 
G. S. S.] 

Grubs attacking Apples-— For the last tw r o 
years my young Apple-trees have been suffering from 
some kind of insect, causing nearly all the fruit to 
fail ofl before getting ripe. 1 shall feel obliged if 
you would advise me in your next issue of 
Gardening the best thing to do to prevent this?— 
G. Brown. 

[From your description, we expect the grub 
which attacks your Apples is the caterpillar 
of the Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomorum), a 
small moth measuring about three-quarters 
of an inch across the open wings. The grubs 
sometimes fall with the Apples to the ground, 
but sometimes they leave the Apples before 
they fall, letting themselves down gently to 
the ground by means of a thread which they 
secrete from a fine tube near their mouths. 
Having reached the ground, and being fully 
fed, they make their way to the stem of a 
tree, and in some sheltered crevice in the 
bark they become chrysalides; in this condi¬ 
tion they pass the winter. All windfalls 
should be picked up as soon as they fall, and, 
when they begin to do so, strips of old canvas 
or sacking should be fastened round the stems 
of the trees about a foot from the ground. 
The caterpillars find the folds of the canvas 
a very convenient shelter to become chrysa 
lidee in. These strips should be examined 
every now and then and the grubs or 
chrysalides destroyed. A dressing of ordi¬ 
nary or gas-lime under the trees would be 
useful. You ifiight alkd try strips of brown 
paper pqt rojmad the s^em of the tree at about 
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1 foot from the ground, smearing these with 
cart-grease or any sticky substance to pre¬ 
vent the caterpillars getting on to the 
branches. Do not paint the stem of the tree. 
Examine the bands frequently, and if they 
become dry, smear them a second time. You 
should do this early in October.] 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA ATALANTA. 

This very handsome hyhrid was first raised 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, who obtained 
a first-class certificate for it in 1896. The 
parents are C. guttata Leopoldi x C. Wars 
cewiczi. The large flowers are of a light pur¬ 
plish rose, with a veining of purple, and a 


bloom. At this stage very little root-water- 
i ing is requisite. Just enough to prevent the 
growths from shrivelling is all they require 
until the blossoms fade and new growth is 
noted at the base of the flowering pseudo¬ 
bulbs, when the plants should be placed in 
their growing quarters, and given a night 
’ temperature of 70 degrees up to the end of 
September, or a bit later for some whose 
growth may be backward. This remark 
brings me to the point that caused me to pen 
j these few lines. The reason many fail to flow r er 
this Dendrobium satisfactorily is through 
keeping the plants in the warm, moist tern 
perature the whole year round. Some think¬ 
ing that if they withhold water at the root 
when growth is finished success is ensured. 
The plants must have a rest, and, where a 
house is not devoted to Dendrobiums they 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Aspidistra failing. —I have a large plant of 
Aspidistra, with forty leaves, in 0-inch pot, and the 
new leaves seem to fall over. I have had it six 
years, and it is quite healthy. Would you advise 
giving a larger pot or dividing it?—E. R. R. 

[If the Aspidistra has been kept rather 
more shaded than usual, the young leaves 
are particularly liable to topple over. This 
is owing to the weakening of their stems just 
above the soil. Yours must be a very fine 
plant, but it is now too late in the season to 
interfere with the roots. We should advise 
you to allow it to remain as at present till 
next April, and then divide it, for afier 
plants reach the size of yours it is better to 
divide them than to shift, into larger pots. 
To counteract the falling over of the leaves, 



Cattlcya Atalanta. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


rich crimson purple lip. Some varieties from | 
the same parentage have the sepals and petals 
of a decided bronzy tinge. It is a very free 
and quick-growing plant, and the flowers are 
extremely useful for decoration, the colours 
being particularly brilliant by artificial light. 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE. 

When in flower early in the spring months, 
few Orchids are more admired than the one 
under notice, and rightly so, a plant carrying 
from one hundred up to three hundred, and 
often more, blooms is a credit to the cultiva¬ 
tor, and a feast for an Orchid-lover. The 
flowers remain in a fresh condition for several 
weeks, if the plant is in an inteitnediate 

temperature—say, : 55|dee9|(, yr ML"trifle 

warmer— and the syriiT^e^kVpt wntle in 


must be removed to cooler quarters, where 
the sun and air can assist to ripen up the 
growth made this year and last, as it is on 
the latter that we look for the greatest num¬ 
ber of flowers to develop, some appearing on 
the former, if thoroughly ripened. Do not 
allow cold winds to reach them—warm, dry 
air is what is necessary, and a minimum of 
water at the root, as advocated while in 
bloom. Before removing the plants examine 
each one to see that growth is finished, which 
can be seen and determined by looking into 
the centre of each new growth made during 
the waning summer. J. Mayne. 


Index to Volume XXVII -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 31d.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, 2s. for the two. 


a neat stake may be stuck in the centre of the 
pot and the weak leaves looped up to it with 
a piece of dark green thread, which will be 
but little noticed. The thread should sup¬ 
port the stem near its top—that is to say, 
just below the blade of the leaf.] 

Window-boxes in winter.— Too often win¬ 
dow-boxes are allowed to be entirely empty in 
winter. This need not be whilst there are 
bulbs always to be had. and in this connec¬ 
tion Crocuses, Chionodoxas, Seillas, and 
Snowdrops may be employed with advantage. 
Small shrubs, or. failing these. Wallflowers, 
make a box cheerful for the winter, and these 
should be got in in October. A good variety 
of Wallflower, dwarf and busby, is Yellow 
Tom Thumbpor a dark §.ort will be found in 
Vulcan: • In a sunny window well established 
plants ©m^tlyUffl-V^ERStTY 
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VEGETABLES. 

LATE POTATOES. 

The recent intense heat, if checking tuber 
growth, certainly would seem to have even 
more effectively stopped the spread of the 
Potato-fungus. That sporadic trouble cannot 
do harm in hot, dry weather, because of the 
absence of atmospheric moisture. What may 
be the effect of heavy thunderstorm rains it 
is not easy to determine, but whilst all early 
and mid-season varieties are presumably ripe 
and have lost their tops, late growers still 
have enough of haulm and leaf-growth on 
them to furnish food for the disease-spores 
under moist influence. It may, however, be 
assumed that because of the hard woody tex¬ 
ture of stems and leaves fungoid spores will 
find in those no very congenial soil for growth, 
hence it would seem, even if rain docs 
favour development, that so late no appre¬ 
ciable harm can be done to the tuber crop. A 
much greater danger is lest, with excessive 
rains, (liberation takes place from the tubers 
already formed and practically ripe, a trouble 
that can hardly be avoided where tops are still 
vigorous, unless lifting takes place at once 
ere any secondary growth can follow'. Most 
growers, however, who have any quantity of 
late tubers to lift and store would, doubtless, 
much prefer to do so when the ground and the 
tubers had been somewhat cooled, and even 
moistened, as tubers stored in bulk whilst wet 
can hardly be expected to remain dormant so 
long as would those lifted after the soil tem¬ 
perature had been lowered some 20 degs. 
Really it is best where ground can be spared 
and tubers are to be long kept to allow lifting 
to be done in October, taking advantage of dry 
days for such work. Tubers too highly 
ripened or matured so as to be exceptionally 
starchy make good food but very bad seed. It 
seems to have been abundantly proved that 
unduly ripened starchy tubers are far less 
fitted for reproductive purposes than are those 
that are lifted much earlier whilst the skins 
f 1*3 tender, the flesh more moist, and the tops 
still green. It is, indeed, a question whether 
the entire future of Southern-grown Potatoes 
for reproductive purposes does not depend on 
the adoption of the practice of lifting to save 
for seed tubers thus prematurely. The question 
as to how far the dry summer has affected 
tuber crop production is one that has very 
wide interest. Upon it hinges the important 
fact ns to whether Potatoes shall be purchas¬ 
able for consumption at low, moderate, or 
high prices. Because their consumption is so 
great, being really part of everybody’s food, 
quantity and cost are indeed matters of great 
importance. We shall have to wait, however, 
until the huge breadths in the Midlands and 
Scotland are lifted ere those matters can be 
determined. It seems very probable that the 
general drying or sap-absorbing heat yi the 
summer will have the effect at once of causing 
tubers grown in the south to be less fitted for 
reproductive purposes than usual, and will 
in consequence entail a greater call on Scotch 
tubers for planting purposes. For the past 
several years southern growers have been so 
hard hit through growing seed of their own 
districts that it is a wonder they plant ^any of 
these at all. It will be no matter for surprise 
to learn that all who are dependent on such 
breadths this year .will have been heavier 
losers than usual. If the demand for Scotch 
seed tubers be thus increased that may be 
good for the northern growers but bad for the 
Scotch consumers. We may in the south well 
w ish that the supply of good Scotch seed may 
go on for ever. Still, it would be a misfor¬ 
tune did northern growers in their desire to 
produce quantity overdo their soils’ capacities, 
and cause stocks to deteriorate. That would 
be a misfortune indeed. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preserving Gourds.— Will any of your readers 
kindly tell me the best way to preserve the fruit of 
the Gourd to retain its colour and shape? I kept 
some last autumn, which retained their beauty for 
some months without any attention: ultimately, 
however, they rotted, and had to be thrown away. 
1 shall hr very ylad if any of \our rend* r> ulin 
ha\e removed the pulp wilBtett me how theyjdid it, 
and when—on the gathering of. tbe i 'UiitTEcr > aefter 
drying it uoine\tli3££ aiitt ei 'vhich 


make a curious and interesting selection for winter 
decoration and those interested in Nature’s produc¬ 
tions.—A Regular Reader. 

[Generally the preservation of ornamental 
Gourds in a sound condition depends on their 
thorough ripeness. The firmer or drier the 
flesh the longer do the Gourds keep. We 
have carefully looked over a lecture on orna¬ 
mental Gourds, given last year by one who 
knows them well, but fail to find any descrip¬ 
tion of preservative means. The lecturer 
simply mentions that, pleasingly grouped or 
arranged, they arc very decorative for some 
time in entrance halls. Of course, it must 
be understood that, as with all vegetable mat¬ 
ter, there is a limit to endurance. Even if 
the Gourds were opened and the pulp re¬ 
moved there is no probability that decay 
would be stayed; nay, it is most probable 
that the admission of air would conduce to 
decay. Your primary aim should be to allow 
your Gourds to hang and thoroughly ripen, 
then gather them and store in a dry, cool 
room or loft. Warmth would rather conduce 
to decay, so also would damp.] 

Grubs destroying Lettuces.— Would you kindly 
tell me the name of the enclosed grubs, and the best 
means of getting rid of them? I find them very 
destructive to Lettuce-plants. I had a plot of 
Lettuces planted out early in August, and all seemed 
to be doing well until about a week ago, when I saw 
some of them drooping. I had them immediately | 
watered, thinking they were dry; but next morning, 
seeing no improvement, I examined them and found 
they were cut across just under the surface, and, on 
closer examination I found the grubs, of which I en¬ 
close specimens. I have never seen them before, and 
shall be very thankful for your reply.—D. D. C. 

[The grubs, specimens of which you send, 
are those of tho Daddy Long Legs, or Crane- 
fly (Tipula oleracea). * They are injurious in 
gardens, as they feed on the roots of most 
plants. On account of their tough skins and 
their great vitality they are very difficult to 
destroy. They may be trapped by burying 
slices of Turnips, Potato, Mangold, or Carrot 
just below the soil. Each slice should have 
a wooden skewer put into it to show where it 
is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, tile, or board 
on the ground. The grubs often crawl about 
at night, and will take shelter during the day 
under such things.] 

Potato Ideal. —This second-early variety 
has given a heavy crop of remarkably fine 
tubers, which are very clean and free from 
disease, and of far betier quality than I have 
had it hitherto. The seed was all home-saved, 
and it was allowed to sprout before being 
planted. The tubers were laid out singly on 
a latticed shelf in the Potato-store, and 
through which a current of air was continu¬ 
ally passing, consequently the sprouts were 
very vigorous and sturdy when planting-time 
arrived. There were but few' failures in the 
drills when moulding was done, and what was 
still more pleasing then was also an absence 
of the curl in the tops that has been so 
troublesome the past few years, and which so 
seriously affected the yield of whichever 
variety it attacked. There has been less curl 
this season than lias been the case during the 
past ten years.-A. W. 

The Onion crop. —The protracted spell of 
dry weather has had the effect of hastening 
the ripening of the bulbs of the spring-sown 
Onions, and ere these lines appear they will 
be ready for harvesting. Although the soil is 
so dry, the roots have penetrated deep enough 
to find a supply of moisture, for the bulbs 
have continued to swell in spite of the almost 
tropical heat experienced at times; conse¬ 
quently, they will be nearly, if not quite, as 
large as last year, when more normal weather 
conditions prevailed. So soon as the tops are 
quite dead the bulbs will be pulled and laid 
on the surface for a few days to get tho¬ 
roughly dry, after which they will be laid 
out in single layers on the fleor of what was 
at one time a granary. Here Onions keep re¬ 
markably well, the temperature being very 
cool, and at the same time the building is 
frost proof, and I had good sound old Onions 
on hand some time after the autumn-sown 
were ready for pulling. I grow' nothing special 
in the w'ay of varieties, Improved Reading, 
Long Keeping, and Magnum Bonum being 
those which suit my purpose better than any. 
With regard to Onions raised in warmth and 
Gually planted tlm latter end of April, they 
are still keeping somewhat green in the tops, 
but the bulbs are swelling fast, and prom se 


to be of a good serviceable size when finished, 
and quite large enough for the purpose for 
which they are required. The variety is Ailsa 
Craig, of which 1 grow a good breadth every 
year. I have seen some fine examples of this 
Onion of late, many of them being growm by 
cottagers, which shows how well the abnor 
mally hot summer has suited them ; also that 
this particular phase of Onion culture is, 
thanks to the information widely dissemi¬ 
nated by County Council lecturers on horti¬ 
culture, being taken to heart and turned to 
good account.—A. W. 

Tomato Peach-blOW. — A free-cropping, 
but rather peculiar coloured Tomato is the 
subject of this note. The colour is of a dark 
salmon tint, and instead of its being bright 
and shining it is dull, and bears a close re¬ 
semblance to that of a Peach, hence its desig¬ 
nation. In shape it is roundish, and while 
some fruits are somewhat flattened others are 
almost as deep as they are broad, while all 
have a good depth of flesh, and the flavour is 
excellent. It is a vigorous grower and a good 
bearer. When confined to single stems each 
plant yields a great quantity of fruit. On ac¬ 
count of the colour it would not find so much 
favour with the public as the shining bright 
red fruits do, but for private use, particularly 
for cooking, when the colour and dull-looking 
skin count for nothing, it is a variety cer¬ 
tainly worthy of cultivation.—A. W. 

Custard Marrow ( E . M. Wightman). — \\e art* 
not sure it we understand you aright, and we would 
like to know whether the plants of the present year 
have been raised from seeds of your own saving cr 
whether you have purchased fresh supplies each year? 
The bitterness may be due to the variety, or it may 
be due to some cultural error, such as a much too 
free use of soot or soot-water. It is, however, usually 
the first-mentioned, and if you know the name of the 
variety you will do well to avoid it in future. 

Spot In Tomatoes (Thos. English).— Your Toma¬ 
toes have been attacked by the well-known hlack- 
spot, a fungoid pest, which often gives great 
trouble. Like all fungi, this one germinates soonest 
in moisture, and spores washed to the base of the 
fruits soon grow there. The house should have some 
ventilation during the night, water should be given 
sparingly, and plenty of air admitted during the day. 
Pick oil and destroy all affected fruits. The best 
fungicide for this trouble is made of 10 ources <*f 
sulphate of potassium or liver of sulphur, dissolved in 
2 quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons of water, 
and syringing the plants with this. 


The prolonged drought.— This has had a 
disastrous effect on fruit-trees planted late 
last spring, which again teaches one the value 
of early autumn planting. I was notie ng 
several standard Apple-trees in an orchard on 
this estate on September 12th. and they gave 
the appearance of premature decay, much of 
the foliage gone yellow, and the few Apples 
they were carrying should have been pulled 
off (and would have been by nil observant 
grower), and may have spared the tree. It 
looked as though these had been planted a 
couple of years, and yet were feeling the 
effect of the passing summer, but four or five, 
weeks without raiu on our light sandy soil 
are more than many things can endure, and 
with such a powerful sun every day very 
little good can b3 done with a watering-can, 
unless it can be used almost daily. But a 
most beneficial rain has at last conic, which 
I hope will pull many a tree and shrub back 
into new life, as it were. The ground is so 
parched that little short of an inch of rain 
can improve matters ; 2 inches to 3 inch' s 
would be most acceptable in this part of the 
country.—J. Mayne, Jlicton. 

Amaryllis Belladonna maxima. Mr. F. 
Bedford sends us from Straffan twelve of the 
finest spikes of this form of the Belladonna 
Lily we have ever seen. The average length 
of the flower steins was 31 feet, each carrying 
from ten to twelve handsome blooms. The 
form maxima is more robust in growth, and 
has larger flowers, carried in greater profu¬ 
sion on stouter stems. In colour, too, the 
flowers are richer. We find that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London it blooms a few weeks 
earlier than the type. Given a position on 
the warm narrow borders in front of plant 
houses or pits, it forms a beautiful object 
late in the autumn. The Belladonna Lilies 
should be planted more extensively than they 
are, especially where a position at the base 
of a greenhouse or hot-house wail can be 
given. We should be glad if Mr. Bedford 
will kindly tcllipjn?] *liQ^vf|lw obtains such line 
results. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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or shoots. If you prune now, you will sacri¬ 
fice the next "season’s flowering. Pruning, 
where desirable, should be done as soon as 
the flowering is completed.] 

The Box Thorn (Lycium chinense).— I send here¬ 
with a specimen of berries which annually form at 
this time of year on a drooping tree at the end of my 
garden. The tree grows to a height of about 8 feet, 
and at the end of June bears a small violet flower. I 
have been told that it is an exceedingly rare tree. 
Are the berries poisonous to children? Birds feed on 
them.— Stroud Greenite. 

[The name of the plant, fruiting specimens 
of which you send, is the Box Thorn (Lycium 
chinense), largely used as a seaside shrub. 
Few situations come amiss to the Box Thorn, 
and it will succeed in soils of the poorest de¬ 
scription. It is a capital shrub for covering 
porches, pergolas, etc., and in the late sum¬ 
mer and autumn, when every long, drooping 
branch is thickly hung with orange-scarlet 
berries, like those you send, it has an ex¬ 
tremely pretty appearance.] 

Shrubs for north border.—I should be glad if 
you would give me through your columns the names 
of a few evergreens (excepting Laurels) suitable for 
a border facing north, with a C feet boarded fence 
at back, and so getting but little sun? The soil is 
fairly good, but subsoil clayey.— Bloomfield. 

[The following evergreens will all succeed 
under the conditions named by you: - 
Aucubas, both green and variegated ; Ber- 
beris Aquifolium, 3 feet to 4 feet; Berberis 
Darwini, 6 feet to 8 feet; Buxus (Box), in 
variety, different heights ; Cotoneaster miero- 
phylla, a creeping shrub; Elceagnus, in 
variety, 3 feet to 6 feet ; Euonymus japoni- 
cus, different varieties, may be kept at a 
height of 3 feet to C feet, or even more ; 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, creepng 
shrub; Hedera (Ivy), the tree or bush varie¬ 
ties, 3 feet to 4 feet; Ilex (Holly), various 
kinds and heights ; Osmantluis ilicifolius and 
varieties. Hollv-like shrubs, 3 feet to (i feet ; 
Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 3 feet to 5 feet ; 
Rhamnus Alaternus variegata, 6 feet to 
8 feet ; Ruscus aculeatus (Butcher’s Broom), 
2 feet to 3 feet; Ruscus racemosus (Alexan¬ 
drian Laurel), 4 feet; Vinca major, Vinea 
major elegantissima. Vinca minor, in d.ffer- 
ent varieties, all creeping shrubs ; Yuccas of 
sorts.] 

Scale on Myrtle —A large-leaved Myrtle I have 
in n pot looks very thriving, but the leaves get 
covered with a sticky stuff, which seems to drop on 
the table on which it stands. It is an old plant 
sixteen years old—from a cutting which was struck, 
and has had many vicissitudes, but was looking so 
healthy and the leaves such a large size. Syringing 
it with water only has no lasting effect.—II. .1. 

[Your Myrtle is evidently very badly 
affected with the common scale. You should 
thoroughly wash the plant, especially the 
undersides of the leaves, with some insecti¬ 
cide, and many of the insects may be scraped 
off. The whole of the stein and leaves should 
be painted over with a pasty compound of 
soft soap, 1 lb. ; Tobacco, 2 oz. ; sulphur. 
2 oz. ; and paraffin, 1 tablespoonful, all mixed 
in one quart of water. This solution should 
destroy any insects left, and thoroughly 
cleanse the plant.] 

Fine London trees. —Last week one of your 
correspondents deplored the scarcity of fine 
trees in London, and mentioned one fine 
Tulip-tree as still alive in the suburbs. May 
I say that I am the possessor of a Tulip-tree 
70 feet or 80 feet high, and from my garden 
can see another yet taller? We have also a 
very fine old Mulberry, round which, at a 
children’s party, we danced the old “ Here we 
go round the Mulberry bush,” it taking sixty 
people, old and young, joining hands, to en¬ 
circle it,. Rus in Urbe. 

Deciduous trees and drought.— What a 
wintry look it gives to our gardens when we 
sec the Limes, Horse-Chestnuts, and many 
other big trees nearly leafless the first week 
in September, just at the time when our out¬ 
door garden is most enjoyable. Those who 
contemplate planting trees during the coming 
season should remember what a long Reason 
the Evergreens give in comparison, for al¬ 
though we cannot affprjd to discard deciduous 
kinds, we should place tlieni where they will 
not b^ misscJtwhell tjiev diop their foliage, 
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OUR NATIVE HEATHS. 


Nothing is more beautiful to me 
than the way these plants bloom 
in our hot days of early autumn, 
when nearly every other flower 
looks in a drnbby condition — 

Roses, Carnations, and Panties all 
burnt up in many gardens ; then 
out come our native Heaths as 
fresh as spring flowers, and even 
on the most arid surface. Natur¬ 
ally one would think that Heaths, 
coming from cool, moist uplands, 
many of them would want a simi¬ 
lar soil to grow in, but I do not 
find it so. They actually flower 
on shalv banks, almost without 
soil. I do not know any plants so 
neglected, and when they are 
planted they are only planted in 
clots, so that you do not see their 
true effect as you do when the 
best kinds are grouped in a bold 
way. They are among the hardi¬ 
est plants, and the colour when so 
grouped is far more effective and 
refined than it is when they are 
plant 'd singly. Among the kinds 
now in flower are the forms of our 
common Ling, or Heather, the 
beautiful Irish Heath, the Heath 
of the West of Franc?, the 
Cornish Heath, and the Dorset Ilcath, and 
where there is a fair collection of them they 
may be said to be in flower almost all the year 
round, the Portuguese Heath flowering all 
the winter with me. 
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Shrubs for Constantim>ple t ^Km<lU'\fr?Tne a 

few named of hardy flowering shrubs, which bloom 


Flowering shoot of Deutzia Koule Rose. 


good flowering shrubs, etc., and some may be 
of service : —Hydrangea Hortensia, H. pani- 
culata grandiflora, Ceanothuses of sorts, 
Berberis stenophylla, B. Earwini, Hibiscus 
of sorts, Embothrium cocoineum, Yucca re- 
curva, Weigelas of sorts, Viburnum maero- 
cephalum, and V. plica turn.] 

Pruning Weigela rosea. —Kindly Say if it Is 
too late to prune Weigela rosea?—E. C. B. 


summer than it is in England? It is apparently too 
dry for Rhododendrons, unless you can name a Rho¬ 
dodendron or Azalea mollis which will stand heat. I 
have tried some Rhododendrons, hut they have all 
gradually dried off, and what I want is something 
similar—that is. a shrub giving flower in the 
summer.—C andili.i, Constantinople. 

[We fear very much that nothing we can 
suggest, is likely to replace the Rhododen¬ 
dron ; and we know of no Azalea mollis that 
would stand the sun-heat. The following are 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DEUTZIA BOULE ROSE. 


Deutzia discolor turpurascens, intro¬ 
duced from the province of Yunnan, Western 
China, about a dozen years ago, has never 
had its merits as an outdoor shrub in this 
country fully recognised, for, unlike many 
other kinds, the flowers are seldom injured 
by spring frost. This forms a 
freely-branched ehrub, clothed 
with rough ovate leaves, which are 
toothed at the edges. The flowers, 
borne in compact corymbs, are in¬ 
dividually about three-quarters of 
an inch across, the white petals 
being prettily suffused with rosy- 
purple. The buds are deeply 
tinged. Soon after its introduc¬ 
tion this species was taken in hand 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, and it 
lias played a part in the produc¬ 
tion of many pretty varieties ; in¬ 
deed, the various kinds distributed 
from the establishment at Nancy 
now form quite a long list. They 
have, however, by no means all 
emanated from D. discolor pur- 
purascens, as several species and 
varieties have been employed in 
their production. This just-named 
kind is, however, one of the 
parents of that herewith illus¬ 
trated (Boule Rose), which is the 
result of a cross between J). dis¬ 
color purpurascens and D. Le- 
moinei, itself a hybrid between 
IL parviflora and I), gracilis. In 
habit D. Boule Rose is more sug¬ 
gestive of D. Lemoinei than of its 
other parent, but traces of D. dis¬ 
color are plainly visible in many 
of its features, particularly in the 
rosy tinge of its blossoms. Several 
of these hybrid Deutzias are 
charming shrubs for small gar¬ 
dens, and some of them have 
proved to be of considerable value 
for flowering in pots under glass 
early in the year. The variety 
Boule Rose was sent out by M. 

L°moine in the autumn of 1902. 

X. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Good Mignonette is always 
appreciated. To obtain large standard or 
pyramidal plants the seeds are sown in spring 
and grown on in single pots, and, properly 
trained, form the objects required. If for 
standards, the side-shoots are pinched back 
at first and removed when the proper height 
has been reached and the head is forming. 
Pyramids are plants with the sides slightly 
stopped and the main stem supported by a 
single stake. A favourite plan for grow¬ 
ing Mignonette is to sow seeds of a good 
variety very thinly in July and again in 
August and September. They may either be 
sown in small pots and shifted on, or about 
six or eight seeds may be sown in 5 inch pots, 
in which they are to flower. The soil must 
be of the best, though not over-manured, and 
made quite firm. A little old plaster and 
crushed charcoal should be added. Cover 
lightly, and place in cold frame, well venti¬ 
lated, but move to greenhouse shelf before 
frost comes. When the flower-spikes appear, 
give a little weak liquid manure twice a week. 
Oleanders that were pruned into shape early 
in the season will now be showing flower, and 
will be useful during the autumn and early 
winter. To keep the plants in good condi¬ 
tion, prune back when required, to put into 
shape, otherwise the bush character of tin* 
plants is spoilt. If pruned back early in the 
season, the young growth will flower late in 
summer and during the autumn. There is 
much variety among these on tin* Continent 
now, and three or four varieties will be use¬ 
ful in the conservatory, but should be placed 
outside to ripen growth in July and August. 
Orange-trees that were placed out-ido on the 
terrace or elsewhere should be brought back, 
and in the warmth of the conservatory they 
will break into flower. It is interesting to 
see ripe and green fruits and blossoms on the 
plants at the same time. Orange culture has 
been neglected of late years. Arum Lilies 
must not be exposed to frost, and if flowers 
are wanted at Christmas the forwardest 
plants must soon be plac'd in heat. Fifty 
degs. will do at first, but this will have to be 
raised to 55 degs. or GO d *gs. to get plenty 
of flowers at Christmas. Abutilons that 
were cut back in July or early in August to 
get a winter bloom will have made new 
growth that will be in bud or blossom. The 
variegated variety of Cobiea scandens is very 
effective in festoons in a cool-house, and 
blends well with the scarlet Tropreolum Fire¬ 
ball. Do the watering in the morning now. 

Stove. —Summer-flowering climbers will 
now be ripening growth, and will require less 
water, though when water is required enough 
should be given to moisten all the roots. 
This is a rue* which should not be departed 
from in the case of anything growing in a pot. 
Soft, unripe shoots should be thinned out. 
as no useless growth should be left to obstruct 
the light. Winter-flowering climbers, such 
as Passiflora princeps and Iponnea Hors- 
falliae, should be trained in, but not too 
rigidly, as a dangling shoot here and there. 
w T hen in flower, will be effective and graceful. 
All winter-flowering things will have been 
brought in from other houses and pits, and 
in a genial warmth will soon be in flower. 
The stove now ought to be very bright with 
flowers and foliage. Poinsettias and Be¬ 
gonias, when in flower, may be moved to the 
conservatory when fires are started regularly, 
so as to maintain a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Where stove plants are 
used in the conservatory there must be genial 
warmth, and the watering must be in the 
hands of a careful man. and should be done 
in the morning, but a look round should be 
given during the day to pick out anything 
that was not dry in the morning. This is bet¬ 
ter than indiscriminate watering. Night 
temperature, about 65 degs. ; a little air to 
be given when the thermometer reaches 
70 df'gs. or 75 degs. The syringe may be 
used if the water is pure, avoiding, as far as 
possible, plants in flower. No shade will be 
required now. / - T i 

Vineries*- The maiif thitfg4 to I^ded 
where ripe Grapes are ThwPgTrrg arep&mflTand 
dust, and to prevent moisture being^tfeposited 


in the pipes, and a little ventilation—enough 
to cause circulation all night. If a leaf or 
end of a shoot touches the glass, either tie it 
dow r n or remove it altogether. A mistake 
often made is fixing the training wires too 
near the glass. Vine-rods should never be 
less than from 16 inches to 18 inches from the 
glass, as when a leaf or shoot touches the 
glass condensed moisture sooner or later finds 
its way dow*n among the Grapes and induces 
decay. Every decayed berry should be 
promptly removed, to prevent decay spread¬ 
ing. The night temperature, where Grapes 
are finishing, should not be less than 60 degs. 
To get the beautiful amber tint on Muscats 
there must be light and warmth. 

Orchard-house.— This house will be 
wanted now for Chrysanthemums, and the 
trees in pots having been repotted or top- 
dressed should be placed outside in a shel¬ 
tered place on a hard bottom, or on boards or 
bricks, to keep out worms. Probably there 
will be rain enough to keep the mots moist, 
but, if there is not, water must be given, as 
an over-dry condition of the roots will pre¬ 
vent the proper development of the buds, and 
may lead to disaster later on. Provision 
will have to be made later for sheltering the 
roots and pots from fr< st. Bracken or long 
litter can !»■* used for this purpose, when 
uoressary. The pruning is usually delayed 
till the trees are housed early in January, 
but this need not prevent the removal of a 
useless branch or shoot at any time. The 
house should be thoroughly cleaned before 
the Chrysanthemums are taken in, and when 
wall surfaces are limewashed always add a 
handful or two of sulphur to the linie. 

Tomatoes under glass. — I never remem¬ 
ber such a glut of Tomatoes. Splendid 
fruits are now being sold with difficulty at Us. 
per stone, and good fruit grown outside at 
Is. 6d. This price, of course, does not pay, 
but what can growers do? The houses are 
wanted now for other plants, and the crop 
must be cleared. The demand for Tomatoes 
in winter is not large, and plants set 
out in August will now he in flower, and* 
unless the flowers are set during this month 
the crop will be light, as things move so 
slowly after November comes in. We have 
often had a good crop from second growths 
which have been stopped and tied in, but 
Tomatoes in winter must have warmth. A 
temperature of 60 dogs, to 65 degs. is neces¬ 
sary, as fruits will not colour and ripen 
properly in a low temperature. Less water 
will be required now, and when water is 
given a little stimulant may be added to it. 
Excessive moisture in the atmosphere will 
have a bad effect. 

Cold-frames.— Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinor 
arias, and Calceolarias should be taken to 
light houses before frost comes ; in fact, the 
two former have probably been already 
placed on shelves in the greenhouse, where 
warmth can be given. Cinerarias and Cal¬ 
ceolarias may remain in the frames a little 
longer, if matted up on cold nights. Cuttings 
of bedding Calceolarias may be taken off now* 
and dibbled into a bed of loam in cold-frames 
3 inches apart. Young shoots only should be 
selected. Keep moist. 

Plants in the rooms.— Palms and other 
fine-foliaged plants are lasting. Flowering 
plants should occupy the lightest position, 
and may consist of Scarborough Lilies, 1 
Chrysanthemums, Celosias, Begonias, Tree 
Carnations, Bouvardias, and the pink- 
flowered Erica gracilis, which with us is now 
nicely in bloom. Heaths must have careful 
attention in watering. If neglected, they d o, 
but they are not difficult to manage, if looked 
after often. Blue and white Campanulas are 
still pretty in baskets, and well furnished 
baskets of Asparagus are useful. 

Outdoor garden. —Annuals are now pretty 
well over, and the places they have occupied 
in the borders may be forked, and, if neces¬ 
sary. a little top-dressing given, and then 
planted with Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, bulbs, or other flowers that 
will give a cheerful green during winter and 
flower in early spring and summer. The 
ground is too dry yet to move evergreens, 
though on some soils, where the soil hangs to 
gather well, the work may he done, and if 


grasp of the soil. Of course, this work can 
only be carried out well where the shrubs are 
growing near. If they have to be moved from 
a nursery some distance off it will be better 
to wait for rain and cloudy weather. 
Geraniums are still bright in the beds. 
Dahlias, also, where they have had sufficient 
moisture, are flowering well. The Cactus 
Dahlias seem to have monopolised the garden. 
One seldom sees the heavy show varieties 
used in garden decoration, but the singles 
are pretty. Prepare beds for Roses and Car¬ 
nations. Poor ground should be manured, 
and the manure mixed with the soil, not 
placed near the roots when planting, though 
a mulch when planting is completed is 
beneficial. 

Fruit garden. —Gathering fruit is an im¬ 
portant item of work now. Apples are ripen¬ 
ing in advance of the usual time, in conse¬ 
quence of the hot, dry weather. Where 
dwarf trees on the Paradise-stock have been 
heavily mulched with manure or niauurial 
compost, and an occasional soaking of water 
given, the fruits are firm and highly coloured. 
Pears also on the Quince, where the moisture 
has been sufficient, are fine, though ripening 
a little in advance of the usual time. Where 
Peach borders have been mulched to keep in 
the moisture, as soon as the fruits are 
| gathered the manure on the surface should 
be removed to 1 *t the autumn sunshine into 
the border to assist in ripening the w r ood. 
Those having root pruning to <fo may soon 
make a beginning, as the wood is getting firm, 
and in that condition there will be no shrink¬ 
ing of the wood, unless the roots are more 
severely pruned than is generally considered 
necessary. This is an exceptional season, 
and some work, including root-pruning, may 
begin early. Do not forget to place grease 
bauds round fruit-trees to arrest the larvre of 
the winter moth. 

Vegetable garden.— Seed-sowing outside 
will now be over for the season. If French 
Beans are required, a sowing may now be 
made in pots in a warm pit or where heat 
can be given soon. If the weather continues 
dry, Celery may require water, especially be¬ 
fore earthing up, as the ground is very dry, 
and at present there is no appearance of rain. 
Before planting out Lettuces, the beds should 
be moistened and another good soaking given 
after planting. Thin Spinach to 6 inches and 
Turnips to 9 inches or 12 inches. For stand¬ 
ing the winter the plants should not be 
crowded. Get the main crop of early Cabbages 
planted out. They usually follow* the Onions. 
Plant a small bed 9 inches to 12 inches apart 
on a warm border for first cutting. This 
should b? a small early kind. This is a good 
season to make up Mush room-beds in the 
house. If the house is filled with beds, the 
warmth arising therefrom will be sufficient 
without using fire-heat, even if there comes 
frost. The Mush room-house should be roomy 
and well constructed. If the house is not 
ceiled, tack up some straw mats under the 
slates, to keep out the cold if there comes 
frost. If the manure is fresh from the stable, 
mix a fifth part of loam with it, and blend it 
well with the manure. Outdoor Tomatoes are 
ripening fnst. If there comes a change in 
the weather disease will appear. The same 
may he said of late Potatoes, therefore get 
them cleared as soon as possible. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COXING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October Ut .—The beauty of the bedding 
plants is, for the most part, over, and a be¬ 
ginning has been made to clear certain beds 
and fill again with bulbs, Wallflowers, Violas, 
and other suitable plants for spring flower¬ 
ing. We grow no late Potatoes, and all early 
and second early varieties have now been 
lifted, seed selected, and stored, for the most 
part, in clamps covered with straw* and earth. 
Several Mushroom-beds have been made in¬ 
doors, but open-air beds are still bearing. 

October 2nd .—Hard wooded plants have all 
been placed in-dqors, b^it, for the present, air 
will bo given freely niglit and day, and the 
watering and syringing receive careful atten¬ 
tion. A little fire-heat is used for late Grapes 
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houses are never altogether closed. Vines in 
earlier houses have been partly pruned, and 
the final pruning will be done as soon as the 
leaves fall. Leaves are falling in the early 
Peach-houses. Inside borders are not per¬ 
mitted to get too dry. 

October 3rd .—The site is being prepared 
for a hedge of climbing Roses, with openings 
through, in which arches will be placed. The 
bottom of the hedge will be filled in with 
China Roses, so that the bottom as well as 
the upper part may be bright. Some altera¬ 
tions are proposed, in which some old Laurels 
and other common things will be cleared 
away to make room for better things. We 
are very partial to Hollies, and groups of 
these will form one of the new features. 

October jth .—Several over-luxuriant Apple 
and Pear-trees are being root-pruned moder¬ 
ately on one side ; other side will be done 
next year, if necessary. A trench is opened 
8 feet from the stem, and all strong roots met 
with cut. In filling in, a little manure is 
mixed with the soil, and the whole made firm 
by treading. Finished earthing up all early 
Celery and Leeks. There is a good deal of 
sweeping and tidying up to do now, which 
must have attention. 

October 5th .—We always plant a few young 
fruit-trees annually, so as to have some young 
trees in training, so that when an old tree 
has run its course there is another coming 
into bearing to take its place. Hites are be 
ing prepared now. Apples and Pears are 
gathered and stored as they ripen, but we 
never hurry things, as we do not want 
shrivelled fruits, and it is not time to gather 
late-keeping varieties yet. 

October 5th. —Re-arranged conservatory. 
There are always a few plants to come away, 
and others to move on to fill up. A good 
batch of Celosia plumosa is a nice change 
now, and makes an interesting group. Late 
Lilies are also useful. Early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Scarlet Salvias, and Bouvardias 
are coming into flower, so that, on the whole, 
there is plenty of bloom, and our aim is to 
have as much variety as possible. 


BIRDS* 

Dead goldfinch (Cornwall ).—This pretty 
bird was very thin, and its death was 
evidently due to atrophy, a wasting disease 
common among cage birds. See the note 
concerning “ Canaries ” on page 417. Under 
good treatment, goldfinches will live for many 
years in a state of captivity, being generally 
free from most of the diseases to which other 
birds are subject. Goldfinches may be allowed 
a great variety of food, and Canary-seed, 
Rape, Hemp, Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, and 
Groats will all be relished by them. Thistle- 
seed they are very fond of,' while for green 
food they may be allowed Groundsel, Chick- 
weed, Dandelion, and Lettuce. The allow¬ 
ance of Hemp-seed should be somewhat 
limited, as it has a tendency to darken the 
plumage, otherwise goldfinches may par¬ 
take rather freely of this seed without harm 
arising.—S. S. G. 

Dead bullfinch (Jean Fjden ).—This poor 
bird was in a wretched condition, and must 
have had a miserable existence for along time. 
It appears to have been suffering from severe 
attacks of insect pests, causing it to peck and 
nibble its plumage, almost to bareness in the 
case of the wings. The claws of both feet had 
almost entirely disappeared, and it was not 
at all surprising that it should get strangled 
between the wires of its cage from inability to 
cling with its feet. Improper feeding or a 
dry, overheated atmosphere will often cause 
an irritability of the skin, and cause a bird to 
nibble at its feathers. Bullfinches do not 
remain long in a healthy condition if kept in 
a high temperature, and should never remain 
in a room where there is a fire, or where gas 
is burned. Your bird does not appear to have 
had much grit-sand, or water for bathing. 
You must get rid of the insect pests, which 
are, no doubt, also troubling your other bull¬ 
finch. Its cage must /be* scalded, [well 
scrubbed with soap and foda. anjl nit^llei^g 
rinsed with clean, fresh watlr-and dmd,'be 
painted all over the inside with Fir^tTee oil 


bullfinches the same kind of seeds that your 
other birds have. Rape should form the 
staple food of bullfinches; this should be of 
the smaller kind, and of a purplish hue. To 
this may be added a little Canary-seed, to¬ 
gether with a few grains of Hemp, while a 
stalk of ripe Plantain seed, a few Privet 
berries, or a piece of Apple may be given from 
time to time.—S. S. G. 


BEES. 

Autumn feeding (J. Amdem).~~ll\\cs with 
less than 20 lb. weight of stores should now 
be made up to, at least, that weight by feed¬ 
ing with syrup, made in the proportion of 
10 lb. of sugar to 5 pints of water. In a 
general way, every hive should contain two 
square feet of sealed honeycomb, as well as 
that which is uncapped; the latter will serve 
as provision for the bees until they settle 
down for the winter. Some bee-keepers, how¬ 
ever, extract all unsealed honey at the end 
of the season, lest it should cause dampness 
in the hive, from evaporation, and promote 
dysentery among the bees. As soon as the 
income of natural supplies ceases, the queen 
discontinues laying, but brood-raising may 
be encouraged after this period by feeding, 
whereby the queen is prompted to continue 
laying, to the increase of the population, of 
the hive, till the latest period consistent with 
safety. Feeding must not be carried on later 
than the beginning of October, lest cold 
weather setting in should cause the brood to 
become chilled. In feeding, the syrup is made 
thinner than that given for making up weight 
of stores. A strong stock will do far more 
work in a given time than two or three weak 
ones; it is, therefore, wise to unite weak 
colonies or join them to their stronger neigh¬ 
bours. A large cluster of bees is able to 
maintain the necessary degree of warmth in 
cold weather better than when divided into 
two. Colonies in frame hives can be united 
with very little disturbance, it not being 
necessary to remove the bees from their 
combs.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to move plants.— Please let me know law 
about moving plants, put in by oneself, when leaving 
a private house? A gardener tells me you may move 
dwarf Roses, but not standards or those on walls. 
Is this sov— Ignoramus. 

[A tenant on quitting a house has no right 
to remove from the garden any flowering 
plants, or, for that matter, any plants or 
shrubs, even though these were planted by 
himself at his own cost. You have no right 
I to remove the Rose-trees; such trees once 
planted in a private garden belong to the 
landlord. You can remove nothing that you 
plant if it takes root and grows.] 

Right to erect temporary structure.— I have 
a plot of land on chief, oil which I have built a 
greenhouse on the boundary, allowing 6 feet for an 
intended passage, which will not be required for 
some years. It states in the deeds this passage is 
to be left open and unbuilt upon. If I put up a 
temporary shed of wood on this passage, to be re¬ 
moved when the passage is required, can the owner 
compel me to take it down before the passage is 
required for the use of other tenants, as the passage 
is blocked up and not used at present, only by me? 
The 0 feet is land that I pay for, and on ground 
plan.— Constant Reader. 

[I should think there would be no objection 
to your putting up a temporary shed of the 
character you describe. To do this would 
scarcely amount to “ building on ” the land, 
although as the deed says that the passage is 
to be “ left open,” it would scarcely be wise 
to erect the temporary shed without first con¬ 
sulting the owner, who would certainly have 
the right, if he. chose to exercise it, of re¬ 
quiring the removal of the shed. In any 
event, you should be careful not to fix posts 
into the ground, but let the structure, what¬ 
ever it be, rest upon its own weight without 
removing the soil. Even so, I think you 
ought to consult the owner, who would surely 
not object, unless there were real cause for 
doing so.— Barrister.] 

Right to compensation for drainage work — 

I would be very much obliged if you would reply to 
the following: — I lately purchased a small pleasure 


through a portion of the land, after serving me with 
notice of their intention. Up to now it has been 
stated that only the tenant would receive compensa¬ 
tion for surface damage, and that the owner of the 
property can make no claim, as it is for the benefit 
of the district. 1 should be thankful if you can in¬ 
form me if the owner can claim compensation?—N. 

[I fear I cannot give you a reliable opinion 
upon your particular case without knowing 
every detail of the circumstances. But I can 
give you the statutory provision applicable to 
such cases as yours, and then, if you think 
you are entitled to compensation, you must 
apply for it, and if it is refused you had 
better consult a local solicitor. Section 808 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, provides that 
where any person sustains any damage by 
reason of the exercise of any of the powers 
of the Public Health Acts, in relation to any 
matter as to which he is not himself in de¬ 
fault, “ full compensation ” is to be made to 
him by the authority exercising those powers. 
Now r your position is clear. Have you suffered 
any damage? If you have, you must prove 
the damage, and you will obtain your com¬ 
pensation.— Barrister.] 

“ Licenses for male servants" (p. 403).-! 
shall he glad if “ Barrister " will add further to his 
definition of “ male servant." Is a hoy who looks 
after the cows and pigs, and is employed during the 
remainder of his time as a gardener's assistant, to be 
considered as a ■‘male servant?” There have been a 
few cases before the courts, when such a lad was de¬ 
clared not to he a male servant" for the purposes 
of licensing; but I have an impression that the In¬ 
land Revenue have introduced a new rule.— 
K. Weston. 

[I have no record of any lirw rule intro¬ 
duced by the Inland Revenue authorities - at 
least, up to the end of last year, when such 
rules are always included in the various 
“annuals” which furnish information of this 
kind. The simplest plan would he for you to 
apply to Somerset House, stating particulars 
as to the youth’s employment. You do not 
say whether the boy lives in your house ; but 
I should imagine that as his principal occu¬ 
pation is looking after the cattle and the 
gardening work is only to fill up spare time, 
he would probably be regarded only as a farm 
labourer, and, as such, would not be a sub¬ 
ject for a license.] 

Gardeners’ characters.— Several questions 
have reached me lately from various quarters 
as to the right of a servant t6 have a char¬ 
acter from his employer; and as this is a 
matter which closely affects gardeners, it 
would seem worth while to explain precisely 
what the law is upon the subject. To begin 
with, it has been decided long since that no 
employer is by law bound to give a character 
to his servant or employee. He may do so 
upon his own initiative, if he pleases, but if 
he will not do so of his own free will there is 
absolutely nothing to compel him to do so. 
however harsh or unfair such treatment may 
appear to be. If, however, he does see fit to 
give a character, then whatever he may say or 
write will hi regarded in law as privileged, 
and no action can be brought against him, so 
long as the character was given bond fide. ; if, 
however, there is evidence of express malice 
and intention unnecessarily to injure the 
servant, then there may be ground for action, 

| as there would also be, of course, if the state¬ 
ments made were not truthful. It may not 
be generally known that there is on the 
Statute Book a measure entitled the Servants’ 
Characters Act, passed in the reign of 
George III. By that Act it is provided that 
a servant, offering himself for service, and 
pretending that he has served in any capacity 
in which he has not actually served, or any 
servant offering a false or an altered certifi¬ 
cate of character, shall be liable, on convic¬ 
tion, to fine or imprisonment; and by the 
same Act it is provided that any person per¬ 
sonating any master or a mistress, or giving 
a false character to a servant, is to be liable 
to similar punishment. In the term “ servant ” 
may be included not only domestic servants, 
male and female, but persons employed as 
gardeners, or even as farm bailiffs, the test 
being that of actual service or employment 
at fixed or stated wages for hire. And, it may 
be added, that if a farm bailiff engages 
labourers, or a head-gardener engages under- 
gardeners, neither the farm bailiff nor the 
head-gardener will be considered to be an 
employer. Vho muter lor w :<. c fervice they 
are eneracred. and whose monev thev onrn. is 
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GORRE8PON DEN0E. 

Questions.— Queries and ansncer* are inserted in 
Gardknixq free of charge if correspondents follow them 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paj>er only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, l?, Furnical-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each shoxdd be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and sire of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single sjtecimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unrijte and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens o f each kind should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants under trees {Spider ).—Hypericum raly- 
cinum, Ruscus aculeatus, Meguseas of sorts, com¬ 
mon Ivy, London Pride, many Ferns (as Lastreas and 
Athyriums), Asperula odorata. Primroses, Lenten 
Hoses, Hepaticas are suitable. AH are dwarf- 
growing. 

Moles (T . II. G .).—If you discover the main runs, 
obtain some of Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid—it is 
exceedingly powerful, and should he handled with 
great caution -and place some in a small bottle in 
each run. The smell is extremely penetrating, and 
will in all probability drive them clean away. 

Standard Roses making long growths 
(K. V. It .).—By all means cut these long straggling 
shoots down to about 2 feet. There is no useful 
purpose served in retaining them so long that the 
growths are endangered by the wind. Dwarf Roses 
may also have their long ends removed, this plump¬ 
ing up the eyes for next season. 

Plants for wall «'. L. G. F .).—We would pre¬ 
fer the present month or October. All the plants 
named are quite hardy, and will not only transplant 
readily now, but make many root fibres during open 
or mild weather. In the replanting select for prefer¬ 
ence small-rooted bits of plants, and insert these 
freely. Large tufts do not transplant so well, as a 
rule. 

Weed in lawn (F. II . L.).—Yes; the weed you 
send specimen of is the Yarrow. The only thing you 
can do is to dig it out. and if this fails, then you 
will have to strip off the turf where the weed is, 
fork over the ground, clearing the weed out as you 
go, and relay with good turf. Or you may sow with 
good Grass-seed, not that from a hayloft, which, as a 
rule, is full of weed seeds. 

Plant for hank (J. E. Jf.h—You might plant it 
with Ivy, or, by arranging a few stones here and 
there, plant some of the more showy Aubrietias that 
would not merely cover the ground, hut produce such 
a display of colour in spring as few plants arc* capable 
of giving. You might also try Pinks, London Pride, 
Hypericum calycinum, the necessary after-attention 
to any of these being practically nil. 

Hot-water pipes (J. (].).- -In fixing the pipes, 
there must be a slight rise in the flow or upper pipe 
all the way from the boiler to the tank, and a 
corresponding slight downward slope in the return 
or lowermost one. The peculiar bend in your upper 
pipe, just after leaving the boiler, would tend to 
check the flow*, although the greater rise that it 
admits of may to some extent counterbalance that. 

Plants for hill side (Crossway ).—It is difficult to 
say what plants are really rabhit-proof. and only by 
continued experience in such matters is there much 
liope of successful planting. If the Foxglove is 
exempt, plant it freely. In some localities the com¬ 
mon Epilobiuin and the Lythrum are also immune, 
but not always. The Wood Hyacinth may grow and 
flower in the position named, hut the normal vigour 
would he lacking after the first year, we think 
Creepers on east wall (.4.).—Too frequently the 
roots of climbing plants suffer from lack of moisture 
in these and similar positions, and you might plant 
pyrus japonica, Clematises, us montana and Juck- 
inani, Wistaria sinensis, Silver-leaved Ivy, Ampelop- 
sis Veit chi, Lotiicera aureo-reticulata. Rose Gloire 
de Dijon, and others, with every chance uf success. 
See to it that the ground is well prepared and 
the planting well done, for this is important, and 
.saves much time and considerable disappointment. 
The planting c ould he done in .September or LYtober. 

Keeping old Pelargonium plants (J. Jackson). 
— By the rough and ready method of shaking your 
plants clear of soil, and hanging them up by the 
roots, you may, in a cellar safe from frost, carry a 
few through the winter, but you cannot hope for 
enough success to repay for the trouble. The better 
way to winter a number of Pelargoniums, where 
space is limited, is to lift them from the open 
ground, shake clear of soil, shorten hack any strag¬ 
gling shoots and brandies, and lay them out thinly 
in a shed or somewhere under cover for a few days. 
Then have a box, or boxes, of a convenient size to 
handle, and some fine, dry soil. Into these boxes the 
plants may he placed in an upright position very 
thioklv, working the soiV-nioiiiid the roots. Before 
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a light shed, and if safe from frosts few plants will 
die. In the event of open, drying weather they may 
be watered when first put into the boxes, taking care 
that all the superabundant moisture has dried off 
before taking them into the shed. Throughout the 
winter no water will be needed, but with the return 
of spring the soil must be gradually moistened. 

Climbers for arch (J. L.).— You cannot have any 
more suitable climbers than Roses and Clematises. 
Of the first, Aglaia, Lady Gay, W. A. Richardson, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Gloire de Dijon, Long- 
worth Rambler; of Clematises, Lord Londesboro’, 
Miss Bateman, Henryi, Jaekmani superba, Vitieella 
rubra, etc. It is essential to success that planting 
positions of at least 2 feet across and deep should be 
prepared with good, rich soil. You may plant now 
or in February or March. 

Clovers (E. W\).—The Clovers arc: (1) Trifolium 
repens. (2) T. minus. It is possible you might ob¬ 
tain seeds from any of the large Grass and Clover- 
seed firms, though we should consider the Clover 
indigenous in your soil, from what you say. We 
think your better plan will be to write to such a 
firm as the Messrs. Sutton, Reading, who will supply 
something suitable for your purpose. You might send 
them examples of your Clovers. The Carnations and 
Pinks are doubtless worn out, and should have been 
replaced by cuttings or layers long ago. The Pinks 
could even now be replanted, though fresh young 
plants will be best. 

Roses from cuttings ( Rupert Doyle).- August is 
the best month for striking Tea Roses from outdoor 
wood. The H.P.’s root freely if planted out towards 
the end of September. Mark out a bed about 4 feet 
wide, and mix therein plenty of gritty soil. The bed 
would be best if partially shaded by a few trees or 
a hedge, but the cuttings resent total shading. Make 
the cuttings from 6 inches to 7 inches long, and if 
you can get them with a heel-that is, a piece of the 
previous year’s wood attached, so much the better. 
When planting, make a niche across the bed with a 
spade and insert the cuttings therein to almost their 
full length. See that the ends rest in the soil. Press 
the soil firmly against the cuttings, then make 
another row G inches from the first. Quite 80 per 
cent, of the cuttings should root if suitable ripened 
wood of the current season be selected. 

Wild growths upon Rose-bushes (Amateur).— 
From vour description, the growths are those of the 
Manetii-stook, and should at once be removed. It is 
a pitv they have been allowed to remain so long, as 
the well-being of your Rose-plants must have suf¬ 
fered considerably/ It is best to clear the soil away 
a little from the base of the plants, so that you may 
cut the suckers (as these growths are called) close up 
to the parent stem. Faulty cuttings are responsible 
to a large extent for the trouble which arises from 
these suckers. Instead of removing the “ eyes,” they 
are suffered to remain, and new growths are sure to 
burst out even when the stock is budded. In making 
cuttings of stocks it is a good plan to cut in closely 
the “ eyes ” or buds which abound on the stem of the 
cuttings, then there will certainly not be so much 
after-trouble. 

FRUIT. 

Spotted Apples (Thos. English).—Thb spotting on 
the fruit is caused by a fungus brought about, no 
doubt, by the roots getting into n cold subsoil, which 
canr.ot supply proper food. You should early in the 
autumn open a trench round the tree, 4 feet or r > feet 
from the stem, and sever all downward roots,-refilling 
the trench with some good turfy loam, bone-meal, 
and wood-ashes, mulching the surface afterwards with 
rotten manure. You should also in the winter 
syringe the tree with the caustic solution which we 
have so often recommended in these columns, as this 
would destroy the spores of the fungus, which 
seldom attack's healthy trees. See also note p. 240. 

Grafting the Orange (Hus in Urbe).-Grafting 
the Orange requires considerable care and proper 
appliances for the purpose. It is, in the first place, 
necessary to have in a warm greenhouse temperature 
a close propagating ease, sufficiently large to take 
the entire plant after it is grafted. Oranges are, as 
a rule, grafted when small—that is to say. when the 
stem is about tin* size of a quill, as, nut only is a 
union more readilv effected when they are young, 
but the plants, being small, a large ease is not ne¬ 
cessary. This limy be carried out in summer, when 
the growth of the current season has lost its suc¬ 
culent character, and become fairly woody. The 
best method is what is known as veneer or side-graft¬ 
ing. hv which method the head of the stock may be 
shortened back, but not altogether removed before 
grafting. The scion is prepared by a longitudinal cut 
of ]' indies to 2 inches at the baseband a cones- 
ponding cut in the stem of the stock, into which the 
scion must exactly fit. Then tie securely in position. 
It must be kept quite close and shaded till a union 
is complete, which will be in a couple of months or 
so. After this takes place the remaining portion of 
the upper part of the stock must- be gradually re¬ 
moved till nothing but the scion is left. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seedling Potatoes and Melons (J. R. (\). 
Are you absolutely certain that the two Potato 
tulers sent —both small and kidney-shaped, one pure 
white, tile other pale red—came from the same plant? 
To us the thing is utterly improbable. We rather 
think you must have sown two seeds adhering to 
each other, and not noticed, hence two plants coming 
up close to each other and looking like one plant 
only. That any one seedling plant should produce 
perfectly white and as perfectly red tubers is not 
only unusual, but. we think, impossible. There is 
nothing unusual, however, in two or more seedling 
plants from the same seed-apple producing both 
white and coloured tubers. If your large Melon 
flowers of last year's growth were in any way ferti¬ 
lised with pollen from flowers of another variety by 
insects, there is nothing at all uncommon in the fruits 
from the Melon-seed the following season becoming 
_• i ,i:. .nil nr»» ev.-n would urn 


8K0RT REPLIES. 

Riduna. —You are well advised in using wire mesh net¬ 
ting for the sides of your fruit enclosure. .Suitable sized 
wire meshed netting would be 1-inch or li-inch, which 

will effectually exclude blackbirds and thrushes.- A. S. 

—You should obtain a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture'' 
(Barron), in which the w hole subject of Vine growing is 
dealt with, price f>s. Gd., post free, from 13, Sutton Court- 

rood, Chiswick, London, W.- Wm. Thomson. —Write to 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.- J. fotheren.—See 

reply to ‘‘H. M. L., re ‘‘Figs falling.” in our issue of 
July 28. page 804. The cause is the same in vour case— 
viz.* the trees are growing too strongly ami the roots 

want curbing.- II. L. Fryer.- The Egg-plant is an 

annual, and can be easily raised from seed sown in a box 
or pot, placed in a hot-bed in February or March, after¬ 
wards growing the plants on in pots under glass.- Rock 

Garden. —1, You should procure a copy of the latest 
edition of “ Alpine Flowers for Gardens,” in which the 
fonnation and planting of rock gardens are fully dealt 
with. 2, Any nurseryman in your neighbourhood should 

be able to help you/- Miss Panther, Mrs. Beilis , Miss 

Smith. —Write to Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside, Great 
Bookham, Surrey, and Messrs. \V. Cutbush and Son, 

Highgate, London, N.- K. Birkdale. —You should consult 

our advertisement columns.- Lady Amateur —Gather 

the Pears as soon as they part freely from the tree when 
lifted up. Store in a eool place. Marie Louise is an 

October Pear.- Anon.- You evidently started your 

Begonias too late in the season, or the failure was due to 

some error in culture.- Crossway. —Yes, the Lilies will 

most probably grow as usual.- -II. R. II. —Yes, the 

Clematis you refer to will answer very well.- E. F. IE— 

1, You say nothing as to whether you made a border for 
the Vine. Unless you have done this you cannot expect 
to succeed. There are traces of thrips and red-spider on 
the leaf you send. 2. Propagate early next year the 
Chrysanthemums from the suckers which you will find at 
the base of the plant. See our “ Seasonable Chrysanthe¬ 
mum notes” later on.— -.4. L. The only thing we can 
suggest is to keep the plants constantly cut so as to pre¬ 
vent tlie plants blooming and seeding.- M. £?.- All with 

the exception of the Marigolds, Canterbury Bells, and 
Sweet Sultan may survive the winter, but all depends on 
the weather we mav get. Far better sow in the spring, as 
little is gained bv (ioing so now. The Marigolds, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, and Sweet Sultan should lie raised under glass 
and* planted out — Reader.-- 1, Apply to L. Upcott Gill, 
170, Strand, Ixrndon, W.C. 2, .1. Murray, Albemarle- 
street, London, W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — J. G. B .—Apparently an 

immature frond of the British Lastrea Filix-mas, which 
has been grown under glass. They often come up in 
greenhouses, being introduced in the potting soil or in 

other ways.- H. Greening.—The. Evergreen < >ak (Quercus 

Ilex).— It. E. Alderson.— Rudl»eekia laciniata.-— Mrs. 

Bossoii. — Probably Rose W. A. Richardson.-1, 

Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa); 2, lielianthus rigidus ; 
3, lielianthus—should like to know something an to 

height.- 1. Fetherstonhaugh.— In gardens Rhus typhina 

is often named R. coriaria, but R. coriaria, of Linnaus, is 
the Mediterranean species, and much used in that district 
for preparing the finer grades of leather.— -Boragh.— 

The cut-leaved Beech (Fagus sylvatica var. incisa).- 

South Ceruey, Cirencester.- -Specimen insufficient.— — 

II. A. F. lielianthus rigidus var. Miss Mellish.- G. M. 

1, The Globe Amaranth (Oomph renaglolwsa), an annual; 
2, Evident ly the leaf of an Acacia or a Clianthus. Kindly 

send flowers when it blooms.- Reader.— 1, Polygonum 

cuepidatum ; 2, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora ; 3, 
Solidago Yirgaurea ;*4. Viburnum, probably,"but must see 
in bloom. J. IP. —Evidently the leaves* of a Fig-tree. 
—An Amateur, Frattou.— 1, Chelone barbata; 2, 
liumea elegans ; 3, Bergamot (Monardadidynia) ; 4, Cape 
Ilonevwort (Melianthus major). Miss Chalmers.— 
Chelone I.yoni.— II. L. E. II. Gilia, must see fresh 
specimens.’ Temple. 1, Agathiea emlestis ; 2, Lin&ria 

bipartita.- Penshurst. The Aspen (Populua tremula). 

- Mrs. B., Leeds.— Statice sinuuta, an annual form 

which should be raised from feed in early spring and 
planted out when large enough. This will do in any good 
garden soil.— Jas. Taylor.- 1, Silver Weed (Potent ilia 
anserina); 2, Agrimony (Agrimonin Kupatoria); 3, 

Specimen insufficient. 

Names Of fruits. — M. L. — Your Apple is, we 

think, Edinburgh Cluster.- Mrs. Perry J. (ladder. — 

Apple Worcester Pesrmiin. - -r-Xovice.— Apples : 1 and 2, 
Specimens insufficient.- F. C. A—Apples : 1, ltymer; 

2, Probably small fruits of Winter Hawthornden; 8, 

Yorkshire Greening; 4, White Transparent.- E. 

Grange. —Apples: 1, Not recognised ; 2, Alfriston; 8, 
Specimens insufficient ; I, Yorkshire Greening. II. A. J. 

Specimens much too poor tow name with any degree of 
Certainty. .4. F. Finch. —Apples: 1, King of the 
Pippins '; 2, Cox’s Orange (?), should like to see when ripe ; 

3, Northern Greening ; 4, Not recognised.— Mr. Mae- 
pherson. 1, Jacob’s Strawberry ; 2, White Transparent. 
— F. E. •/.—If you will kindly send us a small bunch of 
the Grape you inquire about we will do our l**st to name 
the variety for you. 

Catalogues received.- Wm. Cutbush and Son, 
HigInrate Nurseries, Ixmdon, N.— Hyacinths, Tulips, etc, ; 

Border, Tree, and Malmaison Carnations. -Philip I*? 

Cornu, Queen's-road, Jersey.— Jersey Fruit-trees ami 

Rose trees -P. Guiliot, Chemiri de St Priest, Lyon- 

Montplaisir.— Rose Catalogue. -T. S. Ware (’02), Ltd., 

Felthani.— Catalogue of Bulbs, Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 

etc. -Vigneron, Olivet-Orleans, France.— List of Roses. 

-1). Guiheneuf, 21, Rue Albouy, Paris.- Trade Offer of 

French Bulbs and J*la.nts.- —G. Bunyard and Co., Maid 
stone.— Catalogue of Fruit-trees and Roses. 


Book on Violet culture.- A practical treatise 
on ” Violet Culture,” written by John Heath, late 
head gardener,' Sedgwick House, Kendal. Westmore¬ 
land, price sixpence, itu printed by Bateman and Co., 
Kendal. Vidluili-Lan often He" bought from reliable 
advertisements, ready prepared f**i the frames in 
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VEGETABLES. 

TURNIPS. 

Little less than a sensation was created at 
a meeting of the iioyuL Horticultural Society 
on the 11th ult., when Messrs. Hobble and 
Co., of Rothesay, staged the finest, most re¬ 
presentative, and most perfect grown samples 
of all known varieties of garden Turnips ever 
seen. There were sixty varieties, all prac¬ 
tically distinct white, yellow', red top, green 
top, purple top, half long, quite long, speckled, 
all red, and other colours. < >f course, many 
of the varieties are not commonly grown, 
Rome, perhaps, because not well known, some 
because prejudice is against shape or colour, 
and some because they have little value. 
Still, there the collection was, and it w’as re¬ 
garded as such a valuable object lesson that a 
gold medal was awarded to it by the council. 
In some respects the Turnip comes rather 
low in the estimation of vegetable growers. 
Given a good stock, it is not at all difficult to 
get good bulbs, especially w'hen the weather 
conditions are favourable, as they have been 
in Scotland this year. To have obtained 
such a representative collection in the south 
would have been, doubtless, almost impos¬ 
sible. The Turnip is moisture loving, and it 
also delights in a cool atmosphere. None the 
less, taking seasons generally, we can grow' 
Turnips very well southwards. Quite early 
sowings in March, April, and early May 
usually do very well. Later, during the great 
heat of .summer, when the soil is dry, ger¬ 
mination and growth are more difficult, and 
attacks of the Turnip beetle prove very de¬ 
structive. Sowings in August, however, are 
usually sueeessful, and it must be admitted 
that an ample supply of good Turnips through 
the autumn and early winter puts these as 
vegetables on a higher plane than they usually 
rise to in the summer. We find in the long 
or tap-rooted varieties now some of the best 
for early summer use. In the autumn and 
winter the round forms are best, and certainly 
most popular. The following is a good selec¬ 
tion of the be-d varieties from the Rothesay 
( ollocl ion : While mum!* : Model, very per¬ 
fect ill Torm and colour; Snowball, so well 
known ; and (‘atlcll’s Silver Hall, having a 
light green top. Y•■//,,ir* : Orange Jelly, very 
handsome, bright yellow in colour, and 
Golden Ball, colour almost orange, also re¬ 
markably handsome. Others for winter work 
were Dobbie’s Red Globe, top purplish-red 
on white, a handsome bulb; Red Oblong, 
rather pointed and deep, having a reddish 
top on white ; Greentop Stone, marble-white, 
deep, round bulbs, and Borefield Yellow, a 
Beet or short, Parsnip-shaped root, flesh 
primrose in colour, and a heavy cropper. 
These are but a few out of the collection, but 
they seem best suited for southern culture. 

It is unfortunate that-ttoe southern ^preju¬ 
dice against yellow Turiii])H/ckrmnt(Jie| £>?er- 
coine. They are inueliVbJ Ymre nUhulnfr in 
Scotland, ami certainly are the iifrm* solid, 


and have the better flavour. But in the north 
white Turnips find little favour. The long 
Turnips, again, seem not to he popular south¬ 
wards, yet those who have good, deep soil, 
and grow them, speak in high terms of their 
value. Wo have to overcome many preju¬ 
dices in relation to food products, and espe¬ 
cially concerning vegetables. That able vege¬ 
table grower, Mr. K. Beckett, recently men¬ 
tioned to me that he found the strewing of a 
thin coat of short lawn Grass over a sowing 
of Turnip seed to assist germination, and to 
help keep the fly or beetle at bay. That, cer¬ 
tainly, is a cheap and simple remedy for all 
gardeners, one also that all may readily try. 
The Turnip-fly is a most destructive pest to 
all the Brassica family, and it can soon ruin 
large breadths of seedlings, hence any remedy 
that can be used against the pest should be 
eagerly seized upon, especially in hot, dry 
seasons. D. 


POTATO SIR JOHN LLEWELLYN. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —Like many other gardeners, I grew' 
the above Potato very largely when it was 
first introduced, and, like your correspondent, 
“ W. S.,” felt it was going to replace some of 
our good old favourites, which, compared 
with our more modern kinds, appear to be 
worn out. However, I am pleased to say that 
I did not entirely discard these good old kinds 
in favour of Sir John Llewellyn. I well re¬ 
member the first season I lifted this Potato 
how clean the tubpr.s were, and what an abun¬ 
dant crop I dug. Its cooking qualities were 
also first-rate. The second season I noticed 
a something in the haulm which was suspi¬ 
cious ; it indicated a poor constitution. The 
leaves were in some cases curled almost like 
Parsley. At the present time I think it 
would be impossible to grow this Potato in 
this soil as a paying crop. A great many of 
the sets refuse to grow at all, while others 
only make a very feeble effort. This is quite 
a general experience in this neighbourhood, 
and from what I hear our Potato enthusiasts 
say, its fate is sealed as far as tin; Cotswolds 
are concerned. 1 have, however, seen very 
fine examples at our local cottagers’ shows 
this season, hut all whose opinions I have 
asked say it is not reliable, and that they 
shall not again grow it. 1 also hear many 
complaints of Duke of York, which is be¬ 
having in a similar wav. This cropped abun¬ 
dantly with me, but on account of its soapy 
texture I was compelled to give its cultivation 
up. By far the most satisfactory early Potato 
for the past two seasons with me has been 
Sutton’s Mav Queen. This is really a good 
all-round Potato, very early, will force splen¬ 
didly, and may be used until late autumn. Its 
quality is very good indeed, perhaps not quite 
so floury as Snowdrop, but it is a much heavier 
cropper with me. T. A. 

Cirr.ner.iler House, C irenresfer. 

— My experience of ibis Potato is by no 
means encouraging, for although 1 bad seed 


from quite a different soil, and planted it 
where no Potatoes had been grow'n for several 
years, I had not half so good a crop as from 
the majority of other kinds grown. Quite 
one third of the sets never started to grow' at 
all, and’ in digging one could tell by the 
haulm where there would be some good-sized 
tubers. 1 hear the same complaint from 
others, and unless it improves next year it 
will be discarded. My crop of Potatoes is a 
very good one, with not a single diseased 
tuber, and of splendid table quality. I find 
that Mvatt’s Ashlenf, Sharpe’s Victor, and 
Early Rose have kept up to their usual stan¬ 
dard, and are as popular as ever.—J. G., 
Gosport, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

gas-l imin g land-— My kitchen garden is so sub¬ 
ject to clubbing that it is impossible to grow satis¬ 
factorily Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, etc., in it. 

I am going to apply gas-lime to it tips winter. As I 
want to manure it as well, 1 am writing to ask if I 
should spread the gas-lime, leave it for a fortnight, 
then add manure, and dig it in, or should the gas- 
lime be added after manuring the ground? Would 
it be safe to sow Peas, etc., after two months? As 
an additional precaution against club I intend dipping 
all seedlings in a puddle of clay and soot. As sulphur 
is such a good fungicide, would it be advisable to add 
some to the puddle—if so, what proportion?— 
Cestrian. 

[Gas-lime dressings to land that is affected 
by fungus should be applied at once, and 
separate from manures. For such ground as 
yours, so subject to clubbing, apply at the 
rate of one bushel per rod. Spread and break 
it well, then let it lie exposed to the air for a 
month. Give it a further breaking up, evenly 
distributing it, and at once dig it in. The 
application of a dressing of manure should be; 
in January or February, and be well forked 
in before the cropping is done. Only such 
crojwj as Peas, Beans, or Potatoes should be 
grown that year. If you put out next year 
any description of plants of the Cabbage tribe 
on other ground, first see if there are any 
swellings on the roots, and cut them off. 
Then, as you suggest, make up n solution of 
clay and sulphur, with some soot, ralher 
thick, and by handfuls dip the roots into that, 
and get them well coated before planting. 
That treatment may ft lave off club whether 
of fungus or insects.] 

A selection of Peas. —Kindly give me a list or 
half-a-dozcn good Fens for succession- two early, two 
mid-season, and two late? They arc* to be chosen 
principally for sweetness and flavour. Also two or 
three very mild varieties of Turnip?— Cf.strian. 

[Presuming that you w'ould prefer the names 
of Peas of moderate height for your purpose, 
generally about feet and needing sticks, 
you cannot do better than sow Early Giant, 
Senator, Peerless, Prize-winner. Gladstone, 
and Autocrat. If you prefer tall Peas, grow' 
Gradus, Duke of Albany, Telephone, Duchess, 
Alderman, and Ne Plus Ultra. On the other 
hand, if you prefer quite dwarf Peas, grow' 
William Ilurst,. English Wonder, Dwarf 
Defiance, The Dnt.sK', add Omega. No matter 
the vfirmty, iPeas sjwiuhl nhyamybe sown 
thinly. Tivnrrnny- tnc seed’is'^sown far too 
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thickly. A pint may well sow 80 feet run of 
drill. Often Peas sown thickly do well, and 
bloom finely, then so soon as they begin to 
pod the plants give out, and are useless. The 
rows of Dwarf Peas should he 2 feet apart, 
and those of the other varieties as far apart, 
ns the plants grow tall. See article on 
Turnips on preceding page.] 

Potatoes gone to tops.— Could you tell me why 
Potatoes (planted in ground which had been culti¬ 
vated two or three years ago, but since lain fallow, 
and had chickens on it for a couple of months pre¬ 
vious to putting in the Potatoes) should grow mostly 
to stalks, in some cases 8 feet high? They are Up-to- 
I>ate, and were treated in the ordinary way of culti¬ 
vating Potatoes. The crop is very poor.— F. Brrney. 

[When soil has lain fallow for two or three 
years, then had fowls running over it for some 
time, heavily manuring it with nitrogenous 
matter, it is little matter for surprise that 
Up to Date, or any other strong-growing 
Potatoes, should run all to top, and produce j 
scarcely any tubers. An excess of nitrogen, I 
and material deficiency of nitrate and phos¬ 
phates in the soil, would he exactly the pro¬ 
ducers of tall tops, and you do not say 
whether the ground is very open or under 
trees, but if the latter, that, again, would tend 
to long haulm production. Ground of that 
nature should grow Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 


mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
the 11th ult., as evidences of the good rasults 
of his practice of spraying late Peas with 
A hoi, sample tops heavily fruited, and very 
green and vigorous, of Gladstone and Auto¬ 
crat. He also sent dishes of capital pods. 
Unfortunately there was no explanatory card 
with the Peas, and but few others than 
members of the committee, to whom the object 
in view was explained, understood what that 
object was. It was noticeable that there 
were evidences of the Pea-mildew on the 
under sides of the leaves of the tops sent, but 
none on the upper sides, where the fungicide 
Abol had killed it. I fear tc.o few gardeners 
take the pains Mr. Crook does to keep down 
this mildew, and with it another pest, thrips. 
A day or so after seeing the bright green 
samples from Forde Abbey I was in two far 
larger gardens, and saw lingo breadths of Peas 
literally eaten up with the mildew and. 
thrips. In neither of these cases had any ! 
spraying been done. 1). 

TOMATO PERFECTION. 
Ai.thoituh a great many varieties of the 
Tomato have 'been introduced since the one 
we now figure was first placed upon the 



or Rhubarb well, provided it did not conduce 
to clubbing. A dressing of 4 lb. per rod of 
basic slag, applied to the ground now, and 
well dug in, and a further dressing of lialf-a- 
bushel of fresh lime per rod, forked in in 
January, should well prepare the ground for 
Peas and Beans, with green crops to follow 
later.] 

Dissolving bones, -d) What is the best way to 
dissolve bones obtained direct from a butcher's shop? 
(2) Are hoof parings obtained from a blacksmith's 
smithy of any use as u manure—if so, how used?— 
kOSIK. 

[1. If you have only a moderate quantity of 
bones to dissolve—that is, if you are not going 
into the manufacture of manures on a com¬ 
mercial scale—the best thing you can do is to 
bury them in a manure-heap until they have 
become softened, and can be easily broken 
np. Or you can burn them, first making up 
a good bonfire, and then piling them on. Com¬ 
mercially, acids would be used, but these are 
very dangerous in the hands of those who do 
not know all about them, and if they have 
to be bought at retail prices the resulting 
manure will be very costly. 2. Yes, very use¬ 
ful for top-dressing fruit-trees in pots, and 
any soft wooded plants. You can also mix 
them with the potting/oTT:T_^ 1 

Spraying growin^Pf^n) YiGMtJr* 4 * 

pondent, Mr. J. Crunk, sent to the^jAiit Com 


market, the fact remains that Perfection or 
the many types of it are just as popular as 
ever with exhibitors and private and market 
growers alike. The reason for this popu¬ 
larity we have not far to seek, for it is gener¬ 
ally conceded that in the Perfection Tomato 
or in its selected forms we have handsomely 
proportioned fruits, smooth in outline, of a 
rich deep red or crimson colour, that are solid, 
and possess a good depth of flesh and few 
seeds, while the quality is first rate, and last, 
but by no means least, they are consistent and 
heavy croppers. The original Perfection was 
obtained as a selection from that fine variety, 
Hathaway’s Excelsior, and from it in turn 
have originated many of the beautiful smooth 
skinned and regularly-formed varieties now 
so much in favour. Since its introduction 
the seed of Perfection has been sold bearing 
as a prefix the names of its many vendors, 
and several firms of high repute still make a 
specialty of it. As a rule, the produce in 
most cases varies but slightly in appearance 
and other details, so that if seed is procured 
from a reliable source there is little to choose 
between them. Some of the selections or so- 
called improved forms of Perfection exceed 
the type, as it is now grown, in point of size, 
but Perfection used, at one time, to attain 
larger proportions than it now does. Those 
whose minds can carry them back to the time 


when Perfection was first introduced will ob¬ 
serve on glancing at the illustration that 
there is a disparity as regards size, and many 
will, perhaps, include want of symmetry as 
well, when a comparison is made between the 
fruit figured and the splendid examples which 
were at one time staged at the exhibitions in 
London and elsewhere. We, ourselves, have 
grown specimens which were perfect models 
as regards shape, any two of which would 
weigh about a pound, but at the present day 
this falling off in size can be viewed with 
equanimity, for very large Tomatoes are now 
looked upon with disfavour, more medium- 
sized samples, such as the one figured, being 
much more appreciated, both by private con¬ 
sumers and the general public. To sum up. 
Perfection, if obtained from a good source, 
is still a fine all-round Tomato, and although 
some of the selected forms of it exceed it in 
size, it is equal to any as regards crop and 
quality, both for indoor and ou^J^QT culti- 
vat ion. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Destroying wasps' nests Could you tell me 
the test way to pet rid of wasps' nests? There are 
several strong oim-h in my garden, and the wasps 
enter from the low end and erawI upwards to their 
nests, so that I cannot pour paraflin in or really 
vet at them in any way. I have heard that on the 
Norfolk Broads they use some preparation, which, 
when placed at the mouth of tlit- nest, kills them at 
once. Can you tell me if there is, or. failing that, 
what are the best means to use? K. Watson. 

[Procure about \ lb. of cyanide of potas¬ 
sium. Dissolve this in boiling water suffi¬ 
cient to cover it, then have ready some cotton¬ 
wool, and proceed to flic nests. Saturate a 
small portion of wool in the poison, and with 
a piece of stick deposit it at the mouth of the 
hole, slightly pushing it inside. Tlu* entrante 
must, be nearly stopped with the wool. In 
half an hour dig out the nests, and thoroughly 
destroy them. Another way is to dissolve 
2 oz. of cyanide of potassium in one pint of 
water, and pour the liquid into the nests at 
night. The solution is very poisonous. As 
soon as the cyanide >s dissolved it should Is* 
put into a bottle, securely corked, and 
labelled “ Poison.” In Scotland, where 
wasps' nests are often found suspended on 
trees, the simplest way to dislodge them is by 
shooting them down.] 

Pears cracked Would you he good enough to 
let me know, through the correspondence column of 
your paper, which 1 get. weekly, what you think is 
wrong with the tree which hears such Bears as en 
dosed? hast year it was tlit- same, ami I had the 
soil taken away from over the roots and manure 
placed, recovering up with soil. Iunorvmi's. 

| Your Pears have been attacked by a fungus 
(Claduspomm dcndriticum), which causes 
(‘rucking of the sliiu and black -spots on the 
fruit. Open a trench round'the tree at about 
from, the ^teiii, eiii ofT all the roots, 
Mid grub under with a chisel, cutting off all 
downward roots. Then refill the trench with 
fresh soil. Remove several inches of the top 
soil over the roots, and replace with fresh 
loam and some manure. After this has been 
done syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution that has been so often referred to in 
these pages.] 

Red-spider on Violets (Killough).—The 
leaves of the Violet plants you send are eaten 
up with red-spider. Syringe them freely with 
Quassia extract and soft soap. You have 
allowed the plants to get very dry during the* 
summer, hence the attack of red-spider. 
Violets growing in the open air must he kept 
well watered and mulched with rotten dung, 
and also syringed freely in the evening if the 
weather is hot and dry. 

American blight (//. Il\ 7W/ry- Your 
Apple tree is infested with American blight 
(Schizoneura lanigera). If the tree he not 
too large, go carefully over it and wet the 
places where the insects are thoroughly with 
methylated spirit, or rub parnffiu emulsion 
well into them with a stiff brush. If they 
are too large to be treated in this manner, 
spray during the winter w T ith the caustic 
wash, the recipe for which we have often 
given.—G. S. S. 

The goat-moth (A. C. .4. J .).—The stem 
of vour whit@IT»pWrn(I|^)uliis argentea) is 
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phylla has only begun to form it will, of 
course, not ripen this season. We should not 
advise you to prune it much, if at all, as the 
mature shoots of this season will in all prob¬ 
ability flower earlier next year, and, conse¬ 
quently, the fruits will ripen sooner. The only 
case in which pruning should be carried out 
is if there is a tangle of weak shoots they 
should be thinned out severely.] 

Pruning a Puchsiahedge —I shul! be very 
grateful for advice as to the treatment of a Fuchsia- 
hedge, about 7 feet high. Should it be cut down 
every year? If so, to what height from the ground? 
What is the right time of year to do this? I left it 
alone last year, and it, did not do well, having long 
pieces of dead wood at the ends of the branches.— 
WREN, Shrewsbury. 

[A Fuchsia-hedge may be pruned severely, 
or not at all, according to the situation it 
occupies. In the case of a hedge 7 feet or 
more in height it should certainly not be cut 
down every year, all that is needed being to 
thin out any old and exhausted shoots where 
they are too much crowded towards the centre 
of the planks, and to shorten back the very 
vigorous ones, if you think that they are likely 
during the next season’s growth to become 
too tall. The time to carry out the pruning is 
directly the winter’s frost is past, as the 
plants soon after this start into growth. The 
trouble that- you have experienced this year 
is caused by the tips of the branches having 
been killed back last winter. This disfigure 
ment might have been easily remedied if the 
hedge had been gone over when growth re 
commenced in the spring, and all the dead 
shoots cut off. By waiting until the new 
shoots started it could be seen with absolute 
certainty how far the dead portions extended.] 
Plants from New Zealand.— In 1896, and 
part of 1897, I was in New Zealand, and was 
greatly attracted by the flora. I gathered in 
my walks a number of seeds, which I sowed in 
Ireland on my return in the latter year. Of 
the whole number only two have done really 
remarkably well namely, Clianthus puniceus 
- which is one of the most beautiful plants I 
have ever seen, but appears to require a 
warm wall and protection from cattle, as its 
foliage seems to have a great attraction for 
them, and if the branches are wounded when 
there is any frost the plant suffers greatly. 
The other success was the Manuka, or Lep- 
tospermum scoparium. It grows like a weed 
from the north to the south end of New 
Zealand. It appears very hardy in this coun¬ 
try, none of the plants having been killed by 
the weather. It is covered with a profusion 
of small white flowers, with a chocolate 
centre, is evergreen, with aromatic leaves. 
As I did not find it mentioned in “ The Eng¬ 
lish Flower Garden ” of the year 1899, seventh 
edition, and had never come across it in this 
country, I though it was new, and being both 
hardy and beautiful, I thought I had dis¬ 
covered a treasure, and collecting seed from 
those I had raised in this country I grew a 
thousand young plants, and then communi¬ 
cated with a number of prominent nursery¬ 
men, who all replied that the plant- was not 
hardy in this country, and there was no de¬ 
mand for it. The oldest shrubs are now 
about 12 feet high, they are hardy on the 
north-east coast of Ireland, and would prob¬ 
ably be so anywhere on the west coast of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. I cannot say 
that they would be inland. Could any of your 
readers inform me through your columns if 
they have tried this shrub with any success? 
I enclose a photo, which I regret is not a very 
good one, but will give an idea of the habit 
of the plant and of the profusion of flower.— 
Maori. 

[It is hnrdy in many parts of England, but, 
of course, the people who care for things of 
this sort are few. If you want to offer your 
stock for sale write to such nurserymen as 
Smith, of Newry, and Dicksons, of Chester, 
who deal with large numbers of plants.— 
Ed.] - 

“The English Flower Garden and Rome 

Grounds.”— Nero Edition, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden" may also be 
had in tiro other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vol. , finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, Sis. nett, 
^tnd^in J vote, naif bougid^sa^eTfveen morocco, f4*. nett. 


of destroying them is to stab them with a 
pointed wire, thrust into the holes, or to 
draw them out with a wire hook. If neither 
method is effectual, take a piece of cyanide of 
potassium and push it as far as possible into 
the hole formed by the insect, and then fill 
up the hole as tightly as you can with a 
piece of well-kneaded clay; or with a fine 
syringe inject some paraffin oil, and close 
with clay, as before-mentioned.—G. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WISTARIA. 

The Wistaria, without doubt, holds pride of 
place as the loveliest of our spring flowering 
climbers. More than seventy years ago 


the girth of whose trunk exceeds 5 feet. In 
company with many spring-flowering shrubs, 
such as Choisya ternata and Pittosporum 
Tobira, the Wistaria often blooms again in 
the early autumn. For covering trellises and 
such like structures • the Wistaria is un¬ 
rivalled, by reason of its drooping flower 
racemes, and a good example of this is to be 
seen at the Royal Gardens, Kew, where a 
huge iron cage is entirely covered by this 
climber. It is also valuable for planting bv 
old trees whose vigour is decreasing, as it wifi 
ascend to a height of 80 feet or more into 
the branches and wreathe these with flower 
in the spring. The commonest form is W. 
sinensis, of which there is a white variety, 
which is pretty in association. The double 
form, W. s. flore pleno, the variegated, W. s. 
variegata, and W. s. liiacrobotrys, with paler 


Wistarm Binensis. From a photograph by Mr. Chas. Jones, Bourne, Lincoln. 


Loudon wrote that it “may truly be con¬ 
sidered the most magnificent of all our hardy 
deciduous climbers.” In'the month of May 
the long, lavender flower-clusters, witli their 
setting of amber brown, expanding leaves, 
make a charming picture, especially where 
associated with the golden trails of the 
Laburnum. This hardy climber was intro¬ 
duced into this country from China nearly 
one hundred years ago, and there are a num¬ 
ber of magnificent specimens to be found in 
these islands, which, when in full bloom, 
afford delightful pictures and diffuse a de¬ 
licious fragrance on the surrounding air. At 
Warminster a plant, said to be over seventy 
years of age, covers a Je*igth of 178 fact-, and 
a height of 14 feet. ISear J3toep.-tew [thisre is 
one whose proportion^jlllicrei. ’.imUrkr. and 
at Bicton, Devon, there is an oH-^example, 


and fewer flowers, are unworthy of culture. 
W. multijuga. the species so common in 
Japan, where its flower racemes are said to 
attain a length of 4 feet, is not often seen in 
perfection in the British Isles, but in Mr. 
W. E. Gumbleton’s garden, at Belgrove, 
County Cork, there is a fine specimen, which 
covers 30 feet of a high wall, and flowers pro¬ 
fusely. There are also white an cl rose- 
coloured varieties of this species. 

S. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Hop-leaved Vine (Vitis heterophylla', prun¬ 
ing -I planted Vitis heterophylla against a south 
wall last autumn. It has grown well, hut the fruit 
is only now beginning to form. Should I prune the 
plant back or let it alone?—R. D. O’Brien. 

[As the fruit of your plant of Vitis hetero- 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

WALL COVERINGS. 

I do not remember a time when people paid 
mj much attention to the coverings of walls 
and fences about their homes as they do 
to day. Townsfolk, perhaps, even more than 
those who reside in the country, vie with each 
other apparently in some suburban neigh¬ 
bourhoods as to the best display they can 
show, house fronts, bay windows, garden 
walls, pieces of trellis used for dividing the 
garden, all being brought into requisition as 
a means over which to grow creeping and 
climbing plants. One cannot help noticing 
how on some roads Ampelopsis Veitchi is the 
most popular of creepers, and whether it is in 
early summer, when the freshness of its young 
leaves make it very bright, or as now, in its 
autumnal dress, and under the September 
sunshine, it deepens day by day until the walls 
are aflame with gold and crimson, it is one 
of the very best things to take in hand. IIow 
easy it is to grow is, I think, conclusively 
proved by its being found thriving in the very 
heart of a town, and I Bubmit that no plant 
could require less in the way of attention, 
after it has once become established, than 
this. But there are many other climbers, 
valued either for foliage or blossoms, that 
have claims upon us. Every year Roses for 
wall coverings become more popular, and one 
meets with Crimson Rambler everywhere, but 
often the fault in planting Roses for covering 
walls lies in the fact Hi at scarcely any pro¬ 
vision is made for those that bloom in autumn, 
preference being given to those that flower 
in the earlier summer. In clothing a wall, it 
should be borne in mind that whilst some of 
the Rambler type of Roses are most effective 
when in bloom, they should be planted s de 
by side with some of the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, as recommended in Gardening some 
weeks ago, so that when the summer bloomers 
have done one may have a profusion of 
flowers in the autumn, and thus escape hav¬ 
ing solely those that, however gay they may 
be in July, possess little or no flowers in Sep¬ 
tember. To this end some of the Teas and 
Hybrid Teas should be planted in conjunc¬ 
tion with the others referred to, and one may 
instance such useful varieties of Bouquet d’Or, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Reine Marie Henri- 
ette, and Waltham Climber. That old 
climber, with nwcct.lv scented blossoms, the 
white Jasmine, still finds much favour in 
many quarters, and not a few house fronts 
lliis summer have testified that it is regarded 
as much in the suburbs as stnui climbing over 
some country porch. Much, too, might be 
said as to the beauty of Wistarias as suitable 
for wall adornment, although it has to be 
said of them that their season of flowering is 
a brief one. The past summer has demon¬ 
strated what a deal may be done with annuals 
in the matter of clothing brickwork, and one 
remembers the showy Tropmolums, and 
lpomieas, and Canary Creepers that round 
windows amt house fronts have shown what 
may be had with only a trifling outlay- All 
climbers of a permanent character should, at 
the time of planting, have the best possible 
start in relation to soil, as there is nothing 
lost in going to the trouble of providing the 
host fresh compost,.with well-rotted dung put 
in, so that from the first they have the ad¬ 
vantage of a good beginning, and, should a 
dry season follow, like the one we have ex¬ 
perienced, plenty of mulching, which does 
much to ensure a continuity of blossoms and 
a steady growth. Leahurst. 


SUMMER BEDDING. 

There is a wonderful improvement this year 
in summer bedding, so far ns many i f the 
public parks are com l i ned, and it w ill doubt 
• • l-s affect large private establishments where 
the etyle adopted in the first-named is more 
cr less followed. Some years ago, wlnn j 
carpet bedding practically came to an end, 
there was a tendency to overdo matters in 
the opposite direction, juTrfrone : ,uv hpls ab¬ 
solutely c[i)imined with fcll J §<£-?|| of tHSilas*in 
■ bib jt nt heights, stovte— B imd gpf^incmse 


plants, bedding, and herbaceous stuff, 
annuals, etc. Not only were they very in¬ 
congruous mixtures, but the beds were so 
crowded that nothing showed itself in its 
true character ; they were very weedy repre¬ 
sentatives of the several species and varieties. 
In common with other lovers of a natural 
stylo of flower gardening 1 wrote strongly in 
Gardening alike against carpet bedding and 
the (I can call it nothing else) huddled-up. 
incongruous mixtures, and it is gratifying to 
know that our efforts have been successful. 
I have not seen a single instance of such 
crowding this year; instead w e have nice 
specimens of Heliotrope, Streptosolen, Plum¬ 
bago, Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
and the like, among flowers, and Acalyphas, 
lrosines, Uoprosmas, and others in foliage. 
These are planted thinly with a good carpet 
belmv to show' them off to the best advantage, 
Verbenas, Violas, the dwarf Ageratum, and 
dwarf Pelargoniums, as Manglesi, being 
favourite plants for the purpose. Apropos of 
the specimens above named, a friend objects 
to them with a snort of indignation. “ Speci¬ 
mens !” he said, “half-a-dozen long, weedy 
things tied up together and allowed to break 
on the outside; pretty specimens I call 
them.” Well, I should say one cannot 
grumble much about this if the desired effect 
is acquired. Begonias are very fine this 
year. I noted some that were exceptionally 
good at Aldenham, magnificent doubles, hold¬ 
ing the blooms well up. a special feature, and 
a race which my old friend Mr. Geeson, 
when gardener at Cowdrav, in Sussex, was 
one of the first amateurs to fix. Begonias 
with drooping flowers make a very indifferent 
show. Zonal Pelargoniums have also flowered 
remarkably well; pyramids, whether com¬ 
posed of tall plants, tied to a frame, or built 
up with vigorous young plants, filling in with 
soil as the work progresses, have been a blaze 
of colour. Paul Crampel, Lady Carlisle, 
Flower of Spring, and Golden Harry Hieover 
are four of the best for this purpose in their 
respective shades. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemone-flowered Dahlias.—I send you with 
this letter a few blooms of a Dahlia. It looks un¬ 
usual. and I shall be glad to know what you think of 
it? It was grown from seed, and this is the second 
year it lias flowered.— M. Kkank. 

[The Dahlia you send is what is known as 
Anemone-flowered. There are several varie¬ 
ties in different shades of colour, the one you 
send being identical with a sort known ns 
Gloria. Flowers of this section were shown 
some years ago, but they do not seem to have 
taken the popular fancy.] 

Nlcotiana Sanders hybrids.- My experi¬ 
ence of the Nicotiana hybrids is very dif¬ 
ferent from that pf E.,Burrell, who writes in 
your issue of September 8t.h (page 38b). I 
have a large bed of them, which is a beautiful 
sight in the afternoon and evening, ami scents 
the whole garden. The colours are particu- 
larlv good, ranging from the deepest violets 
and purples to pale mauves and white, with 
lovely soft rose and pink shades among them. 
Another great recommendation is that they 
last so well in water, and remain open all day 
in a room, though out-of-doors the blooms 
only open towards evening. As a dinner- 
table decoration they are most effective, the 
colours being very lovely bv artificial light. 
I think the catalogues cannot praise these 
lovely flowers too highly, both for sweetness 
and beauty. I may mention that my seed 
came from Messrs. Sutton. B. Preston, 
York*. 

Flag IrlSCS. -Sometimes those who have 
gardens near to towns lament the fact of their 
being unable to grow certain subjects owing to 
the poor nature of the soil. I wonder how 
many thus situated have given the German 
or Flag irises a fair trial? They arc not over 
particular as to what tb* ' :•!•«- planted in, and 
may frequently be c C . n th ruing in soil that 
cannot be described c r 2 b, and, notwith¬ 
standing their envii' they generally 

give a fair amount ot ] 1 cm, stiil better do 
they compensate the • ho give them atten¬ 
tion and encourage growth by planting them 
in good soil under fairly open conditions. 
Sometimes, when they are left to themselves 


for years, they only bloom poorly, and, like 
many other hardy subjects, it is because of 
their becoming too thick that they refuse to 
flower. It is, therefore, the wisest plan to 
divide the clumps every two or three years.— 
Leahurst. 

Notes on the town garden.- Gardens in 
or near to towns often show a falling off in 
blossoms much earlier than those in the 
country, and the difference is never more 
marked than in a dry summer like the past 
has been. No doubt this is accounted for 
partly by the impure atmosphere which sur 
rounds a town, and the closed in quarters of 
many town gardens, but even where these 
adverse conditions obtain it is really sur¬ 
prising what can he done towards brightening 
a place. I have been much struck this sum¬ 
mer at the nice display of flowers 1 have 
seen in one such garden in one of the poorest 
parts of a thickly populated town, and it only 
shows-that with determination and trouble 
one may have blossoms where they would be 
least expected. In the garden in question 
the owner very wisely confined his attention 
to annuals, and chief amongst these I noticed 
Nemophila, Candytuft, Asters, Stocks, sum¬ 
mer-flowering Chrysanthemums, and Mignon¬ 
ette. Some dwarf Sunflowers imparted a bit 
of colour to a corner that would otherwise 
have been dark, and a patch of Antirrhinums 
has been very bright the whole of the sum¬ 
mer. Passers-by have stayed to admire the 
showy belt of dwarf Nasturtiums, whilst, de¬ 
spite the dry weather, Tufted Pansies have 
done remarkably well. It seems to me that 
much more pleasure is got out of annuals and 
dwarf things like Tufted Pansies in town 
gardens than by spending money on bedding 
plants that do not always bloom freely.— 
Townsman. 

Propagating Antirrhinums from cut¬ 
tings. —Sometimes from a packet of seed 
there appears a variety possessing excep¬ 
tional merit, and which it is desired to pro¬ 
pagate. In some gardens it is not always 
wise to leave old plants out-of-doors for the 
winter on the off-chance that they will sur¬ 
vive, as not infrequently March tries old 
plants, and if they are not killed outright 
they are crippled very much. Given a cold- 
frame there is no need to run the risk, and 
October is the best month to take cuttings, 
which are nmv to he had in plenty, treating 
them in the same way as Calceolarias. For 
a time, until they have got “ hold,” the 
frame (should be kept closed, hut after this, 
and on all mild days, there is no need to 
keep the. lights on ; indeed, it is better to 
give Antirrhinums as much air as possible. 
Plants so grown will he fit for setting out in 
April, and will commence to bloom in May 
and onwards throughout the summer, pro¬ 
vided the seed-pods arc kept off. It i.s allow¬ 
ing, these very charming old flowers to go to 
seed that prevents their blooming with the 
freedom they would otherwise do. It should, 
however, he understood that I do not depre¬ 
cate treating Snapdragons as annuals, but 
good varieties arc worth increasing from cut¬ 
tings treated as above. Leahurst. 

Bedding Calceolarias. The dry summer 

which wo have experienced has not h >cn suit 
able for the production of cuttings, and many 
who grow' Calceolarias will find that unless 
some attempt is made to curtail tin* flowers 
during the next few weeks cuttings will be 
few. Jt will, therefore, be advisable to pick 
off all flower buds and to see that the plants 
have a plentiful supply of water, and so en¬ 
courage the growth of side shoots. Calceo¬ 
larias will stand a slight degree of frost with¬ 
out any ill effects, and early in October will 
often be found soon enough to secure the cut¬ 
tings. These should be dibbled into sandy 
soil in a frame, and kept close for a few 
days, in order to prevent flagging. Lea¬ 
gue kt. 

Wasps and Dahlias I at p -IK Arthur 
J. Dixon ha- trouble with lu.~ Dahlias I have crown 
Dahlias now for tome years Lac-l uar in mv 
collection I had one named “ Arachne ' I noticeil 
one day how the stems and leaves were barked, and 
1 could not tliink what the cause was. One day I 
sat down among the plants, and found that wasps 
were the cause of the trouble. Not caring for 
Ararhne, I discarded it. Although the wasps are 
more numerous tlm se«ison,j S t.bjp> have not touched 
my plants, neither had I trouble with them in pre¬ 
vious yearjOt.MAN , |5jtej ple> ^f_f>n 7 |“Trow bridge, 
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CURLY LEAVED JAPAN ANEMONE. 

M. Mottkt, writing in the llevue Ilorticole j 
about this plant, says, among other things, 


The Curly-leaved Japan Anemone. 

that it is one of the most elegant and singular 
of the species, being so far unique in the 
character of its foliage. If not quite new, 
it is, at any rate, little known, and is not 
mentioned in most books. Anemone 
japonica var. crispa Hort. was shown by the 
firm of Vilmorin at the meeting of the 
Sociote Nationale d’Horticulture on Septem¬ 
ber 18th last, when it was given a first-class 
award. Though its origin is not quite known 
to M. Mottet, it is already known to some 
people in England under the name of Lady 
(lilmour. He thinks it is evidently derived 
from A. japonica elegans or some of its 
varieties, though a little less tall, being only 
or but little above 1 1 feet in height. The 
flowers are of the same satiny-rose tint ns 
that -larger, perhaps, but more irregular- 
presenting even the appearance of doubling. 
The foliage, which is curling, gives it a singu¬ 
lar appearance, and it is remarkable that, 
although abundant in the autumn, the foliage 
is often wanting in the spring. Besides its 
elegantly-curling leaf, in wliu h it is so dis- 
tri net from the, other members of this familv, 
its flowers are ;iL<> quite as handsome* Its 
effect is especially fine in groups of from 
three to five plants in mixed borders. As to 
its culture and increase, there is nothing 
particular to be said. 


Unsatisfactory borders. Very often 
flower borders are left from year to year, little 
attention being paid to them beyond periodi¬ 
cal digging, until the soil gets worn out, and 
the plants they contain do not grow with any¬ 
thing like satisfaction. Such borders need 
thorough overhauling, and no time is so oppor¬ 
tune as the autumn, when things are mostly 
at rest. Under such circumstances, the best 
one can do is to either remove the greater 
part of the soil, and substitute fresh, or if 
this is not possible thoroughly dig the soil two 
spits, and incorporate with it some fresh soil. 
Good rotten manure may also be employed 
with advantage.— Townsman. 

Larkspur scarlet Stock-flowered. It is 
matter for surprise that the annual Stock 
flowered Larkspurs, and particularly the 
variety under notice, are not more largely 
grown, for they make a beautiful display all 
through the summer months. The seed re¬ 
quires to be sown where the plants are to 
bloom early in April, tufft^-when large'tnough 
to deterpsiiiajaj^'tlHclb- *e n»Cjl£^"hey 

should bV^ThinnVd ^itSiiSnhat 
each Diant mav branch naturally inm form a 


perfect specimen. Under these conditions, 
they will produce an abundance of their semi¬ 
double Stock like blossoms, and prove • \ 
tremely ornamental wherever employed. 
If given ample space, the plants require 
little or no support, unless exposed to 
winds, in which case it is advisable to 
place a stick to each and tie the main 
stem to it. All the attention required 
beyond that already mentioned is to 
keep them clear of weeds and to water 
whenever weather conditions demand it, 
for if their wants in this respect are 
neglected they will quickly, pass out of 
bloom and prove disappointing. —A. W. 

Asclepias curassavica planted out. 

Many plants rarely employed in the 
flower garden are treated in this way at 
Hyde Park, among them being this As¬ 
clepias, whicli formed a notable feature 
in a large bed of miscellaneous subjects. 
It is a quick-growing plant of a half 
shrubby character, whose straight, up¬ 
right shoots, 3 feet to 4 feet high, are 
clothed with Willow-like leaves, and 
terminated by umbels of bright orange- 
scarlet coloured flowers. This Asclepias, 
originally a native of tropical America, 
has now become a troublesome weed in 
many of the warmer parts of the world. 
Not only is it effective when planted 
out, especially during a warm summer, 
but it is also useful for greenhouse de¬ 
coration at this season. Cuttings strike 
very readily during the spring months, 
and grow quickly in ordinary potting 
compost. Though this Asclepias is a 
native of the tropics, it may be wintered 
in an ordinary greenhouse, provided it 
is kept moderately dry at the roots. 
There are several hardy species of Asclepias, 
one of which, A. tuberosa, is a very showy 
perennial for light warm soils. It grows 
about 2 feet high, and during late 
summer its deep orange-coloured 
flowers are very attractive.—X. 

A note from Leicester.— I am 

sending you a photograph of a 
tub which stands on the lawn, and 
has been much admired. It con¬ 
tains an Aloe in the centre, and 
is filled up round the edge with 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (rose- 
coloured and pale pink), a few 
pink and white Sweet Peas ram¬ 
bling and hanging over amongst 
them. I have no greenhouse, and 
the Aloe, which I have wintered 
for years in the hall, has grown so 
large that 1 fear soon I shall not 
be able to take it indoors. The 
Geraniums I housed three and 
four in a i>ot in our lauding 
window, facing east and very 
cold. They were quite small and 
stunted-looking when planted out 
early in .June, but are now magni¬ 
ficent plants, one mass of bloom, 
and a perfect picture. We do 
our own garden entirely, I may 
add (two of us), half an acre, in- 
eluding small orchard ; it is al¬ 
ways admired, and not a little of 
its success is duo to the constant 
perusal of your interesting paper. 

— S. J. Reynolds. 

[Many thanks for note. We 
are sorry to say that the reduction 
in the photo is too great for us to 
obtain the result wo desire by our 
present method of reproduction.— 

Ed.] 

The red and white Tobaccos. 

—Like most other new things 
when first placed on the market, 

Nicotiana Sanderee was grown 
almost by all having a garden, 
and 1 concluded from what I saw 
that this Tobacco had not much 
value in the open garden. This 
impression was changed when 
looking on a large bed of this and 
Nicotiana affinis mixed at Bicton 
in the closing days of July. Mr. Mayne had the 
two kinds growing together in a large bed, and 

Hipv mnrlp n finp Hisnlav. Although smilP- 


what early in the summer they were 3 feet to 
4 feet high, and did not have those large, coarse 
leaves so frequently seen last year. Mr. 
Mayne showed me some plants of the red kind 
lie had grown from seed selected by himself 
last year, and others obtained from seed he 
had this spring from a first-class seed-house. 
It was impossible to see any difference. It 
is a good idea mixing them together, the 
white showing off the red to advantage. Mr. 
Mayne suggested that grow ing them in partial 
shade would assist the flowers to remain open 
in the day. I am inclined from observations to 
think that if Nicotiana Sanderie were raised 
in autumn and grown in cold house through 
the winter, the coarse habit would be got rid 
of when planted out.— J. Crook. 


NARCISSUS CERNUUS VARS. 

Not only in the characteristically-drooping 
flowers of Narcissus cernuus is there a refined 
and delicate beauty all too rare in the older 
Daffodils, for such delicacy would seem more 
or less a part of the general constitution of the 
race, which simply cannot be tempted to be¬ 
come permanently established in any rich or 
well-manured soils. In pure pasture loam, or 
in strong loamy soils with which much sand, 
old mortar, or even gravel are incorporated, 
or, again, on grassy bank or slope, the forms of 
Narcissus cernuus are much longer lived and 
much more permanent and reliable. The two 
single forms of this small set—N. cernuus 
(type) and N. c. pulcher—if small by com¬ 
parison with more modern kinds, are still 
possessed of all their old-time grace and 
beauty, and may be obtained at reasonable 
prices. The old double trumpet kind now 
figured is fast becoming quite a rarity in 
gardens' and collections generally. It is 


Narcissus cernuus flore-pleno. 
doubtless to best collections, 
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RO6E8. 

FORCING ROSES. 

Many growers of pot Roses will be looking 
around for a fresh supply of plants, as no 
time should be lost in securing such before the 
best are taken. Many of our large Rose nur¬ 
serymen prepare a lot of plants in 24's, which 
only need resting a little time ere they are fit 
for forcing. The ordinary time given for a 
pot-Rose from the pruning to the blossoming 
is three months, but this varies according to 
the period of the year. If the plants are of 
the Hybrid Tea group they will only need 
moderate pruning the first season, and beyond 
top dressing do not require any repotting. 

Of course, any gardener may pot up his own 
plants, and grand stuff he can get in this way, 
but I should not advise forcing the first year, 
although many do it. It cannot be expected 
that a plant with no new roots will be suitable 
for forcing this year. If the plants are plunged 
outdoors over the rims of the pots they may 
remain there until May next, when they 
should he set out thinly in some sunny spot. 
The following October bring them gradually 
into the cold-house or pit. The extra-sized 
plants'sold'by nurserymen are usually grown 
under glass, so that efficient ripening is 
secured. This is a very important detail, for 
no matter how strong the plant, if it be not 
well mat ured we cannot expect good Roses. 

The erect-growing sorts are much sought 
after as pot-Roscs. No one should miss 
having a supply of Liberty, as it remains our 
best crimson forcing Rose, in spite of Rich¬ 
mond, which has not been good yet. It is 
pretty, but very thin. Lady Battersea is de¬ 
lightful, so also is Pharisaer. As growth ex¬ 
pands weak liquid-manure may be afforded 
once a week. Batches of Mine. N. Levavas- 
seur should be placed in hfat, so also should 
Asehenbrodd. These make first rate early 
subjects, and they sell readily in market. 
Roses potted up last autumn will be ready for 
forcing soon. A cold pit facing south will 
grow good pot-Roses. They ^hay be placed 
therein at once, and pruned in October. 
Withhold water for a time, but do not allow 
the plants to suffer from drought. Roses 
grown in such cold-pits will yieTdv blossoms 
considerably earlier than those outdoors, and 
one is sure of bloom, as they escape the early 
frosts, which so sadly impair the quality of 
blossom. Rosa. 


ROSES FOR TOWNS. 

At the request of “ Townsman,” I gladly give 
a list of the best Roses from the various 
classes that may be depended upon to succeed 
in the vicinity of large towns, provided good 
ordinary -cultivation-be- adopted. 1 would 
urge upon planters to endeavour to obtain as 
many as thpy can of this list budded upon the 
dwarf Brier, unless own root plants are avail¬ 
able. Avoid plants upon the Manetti stock. 
1 am not surprised “ Townsman ” speaks so 
highly of Caroline Testout. It is a splendid 
Rose, and, perhaps, the best variety, if one 
were confined to a single variety only. 
Admiral Dewey, Mine. Marie Croibier, Irene, 
and Countess Cairns are also of the Caroline 
Testout race. Among other fine sorts are the 
following: — 

Hybrid Tea *.—La France and its white 
sport, Grace Darling, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Clara Watson, Sou¬ 
venir du President Carnot, Antoine Rivoire, 
Gustave Regis, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Jules 
Grolcz, La Tosca. Pharisaer, Florence Pem¬ 
berton. Konigin Cnrola, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Captain Christy, Mamie, Gladys Harkness, 
Hugh Dickson. 

Tea-sr?ntt'd. Marie d'Orleans, G. Nabon- 
nand. Mme. Lambard. Souvenir d’un Ami. 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince. Maman Cochet, 
White Maman Cochet. Mme. Hoste. Marie 
Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Lady Roberts, 
Peach. Mme. Antoine Mari, Rubens, Morning 
Glow, Mme. Charles. General Gallieni, Coral- 
lina. 

Chinese. —Mine. Eugenie Resal. Mme. Lau- 
rette Messimv. Omite/se^dc* Cavla* TPetrus 
Douzel, DfcgtfiMEatfcs, Whi^LP|.:.. Q I C 

Polyantha c/ice/rf.—MaVie Pavie,fKVtherine 


Zeimet, Aschenbrodel, Perle d’Or, Georges 
Pernet, Eugenie Lamesch, Cecile Brunner. 

Bourbon .—Mme. Isaac Periere, Mrs. Paul, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Armosa. 

ClinOnng Tea and Noisette. —Wm. Allen 
Richardson, Longworth Rambler, Mme. 
Alfred Carrier©. Mme. Hector Leuilliot, 
Climbing Caroline Testout, Gloire de Dijon, 
Fran£ois Crousse, Aimee Vibert, Lady 
Waterlow. 

Hybrid Perpetuah. Frau Karl Druschki, 
Clio. Dupuy Jamain, Ulrich Brunner, Pride 
of Waltham, Magna Charta, Dr. Andry, 
General Jacqueminot, Mrs. John Laing, 
Senateur Vaisse. 

Rugnsa .—Blanc double de Courbet, Conrad 
F. Meyer, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, Mercedes. 

Rambler Boses .—Crimson Rambler, Blush 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, 
Helene, Rubin, Electra, Alheric Barbier, 
Felieite-PerpiHuee, Flora, Mme. d^Arhlay, 
Edmond Proust. Rosa. 


ROSE MRS. R. G. SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD. 

As an autunuinl Rose this ranks almost'equal 
to a Hybrid Tea, and if one could but check 
the mildew which so sadly mars its foliage il 
would be a rival to Caroline Testout. In 
colour it is a clear rosy-pink, with outer petals 
of pale flesh-pink, quite distinct even among 
the numerous ' pinks that abound.' The 
flowers are of imbricated Camellia-like form, 
and are borne erect on stiff growths. Early in 
the Rose season it is quite one of the best 
to grow' for cutting. As a pot-Rose it is fine, 
especially upon a standard. All who can 
accommodate such plants should pot up a few 
standards or half-standards of this and other 
free-bloomers, for they are handsome and 
most useful for the conservatory. Potted up 
in October into 9-inch or !0-inch pots, and 
grown outdoors one year, they make grand 
heads. Even the first year their decorative 
value need not be lost-, for they come in useful 
to fill up any vacancy, temporarily retaining 
them, of course, in their pots, and watching 
they do not suffer from want of water. Such 
plants may have their pots sunk in the 
ground, and quite covered over for the 
summer. W. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose-buds decaying before opening.—I have 
taken the liberty of forwarding you a fair sample of 
buds off my Rose-trees. I have had dozens of such 
buds, which seem quite healthy up to getting about 
this size, and then go rotten. One or two have de¬ 
veloped into very nice Roses, but these have been 
the exception. If you could tell me the reason and 
the remedy, through your valuable paper, I should 
be glad? They have sun practically all day. Atmos¬ 
phere is fairly good for the suburb of a large city,— 
Edgar Mason. 

- [Are* you resiifciigv near chemical factories? 
We cannot understand why the buds should 
decay in this manner, unless it were caused by 
some deleterious substance in the air. An 
overabundance of moisture in the air will fre¬ 
quently cause Rose-buds to decay in this 
manner, but usually they are the hard 
openers i.e., extra double sorts, such as 
Bessie Brown. You do not name the sorts 
.that yield these decayed buds, but we can 
scarcely believe all your Roses go like this. 
Perhaps you can furnish us with more details 
as to conditions in which the Roses are grow¬ 
ing, and the sorts; also if other plants 
flourish well in same garden? Have you been 
using artificial manures, or has the soil been 
poisoned with any chemical?] 

Rost Souvenir d’Amle Terrel dss Chines.— 
What a cumbersome name for such a lovely 
Rose to be burdened with ! Surely raisers 
could find more appropriate names for their 
novelties, or if not they must, not complain if 
w’e shorten them. This pretty China Rose 
seems to come midway between Aurorc and 
Queen Mab in colour, the tint being really 
an apricot, with ro.-y shading. The habit of 
the plant is particularly pleasing, the fine, tall 
growths, with their trusses of bloom, being 
very conspicuous ju;t now. These apricot- 
shaded Roses are charming, as there are none 
too many of tli^m. Perhaps Aurore is the 
best, but Queen Mab is very beautiful, and it 
will grow into fine bushes nearly as strong as 
Safrano. I have seen single bushes of this 


Rose, which apparently were seldom or ever 
pruned, fully 3 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet 
through. They make delightful standards 
and half-standards, with pretty, dense head# 
that are ju.st what are wanted for a standard 
Rofaj. In reality these are forms of Tea 
Hoses, although designated Chinas, and as far 
as winter protection is concerned should be 
treated the same. — W. X. 

Rosa polyantha Primula. The lovely 
variety Primula is not nearly so well known 
as it should he. The flower, which is only 
semi-double, is of a rich rosy-crimson colour, 
with a remnrkably distinct white, or rather 
creamy-white, centre. This white cont.ro 
occupies fully one-third of the flower, which 
renders the variety very distinct. The habit 
is good, and the flowering qualities also, but 
there is not that dense arrangement of the 
blossoms usually associated with the dw-arf 
Polyantha Roses. It is as perpetual as any 
of this well-known group, and makes a charm¬ 
ing edging plant or for grouping.—E. W. X. 

Rose Rubin.- This Rambler Rose should be 
freely planted, for it is one of our best highly- 
coloured sorts. In reality the colour of the 
blossoms is somewhat of the same shade, as 
that of Fellenberg - perhaps a little brighter. 
It bears fine clusters of its rosy-red flowers 
upon reddish wood, nud surrounded by red¬ 
dish foliage. Where the Crimson Rambler is 
found to he too garish Rubin will meet a waul. 
T have been especially pleased with this Rose 
growing upon ordinary standard Briers. It 
makes a grand spreading head, which is most 
effective when the trees are about three years 
old. It is absolute distinctness we want now 
with these Ramblers, and no one can say 
Rubin resembles any other Rambler. For a 
Pillar Rose associated with good white \arie 
ties, such as Trier, the contrast of colour will 
be very pleasing.—W. X. 

R 080 Devlenne Lamy. I much question 
whether this old Rose is found in any English 
catalogue of the present day. I can remem 
ber the time when it was thought much of. 
and seeing a bloom to-day brought it again to 
mind. Tne colour is a rich, glowing crimson, 
with full, perfectly shaped blossoms, inclined 
to be globular. {Something in the way of the 
old Senateur Vaisse, there is yet a great dif¬ 
ference both in growth and in blossoming, for 
whereas the latter is very free Devienne Lamy 
is not so. The bloom I saw of it was growing 
upon an own-root plant, and this mode of 
growing Roses should not be lost sight of 
whenever they are procurable in this form. 
Somehow there seems to be a more natural 
growth about Roses on their own roots, and 
although smaller at starting, they quickly over¬ 
take the budded plants. It is a pity we can¬ 
not get a really good reliable red for autumn 
of rather a more vigorous habit than Louis 
vm Houtte. * Thijj exquisite variety i# one of 
the best autumnal Hybrid PeTpetuals. blit its 
growth is not always of the best in some 
gardens, although with me it. is all I could 
wish. I was in hopes we were to have a grand 
autumnal crimson in Etoile de France, hut 
the bluish tinge is fatal to its popularity in 
England. Devienne Lamy is sweet-scented, 
as are the majority of the crimson apd red 
Hybrid Perpetuals.—W. X. 

Rose Dorothy Pago Roberts.— This lovely 
Rose was deservedly awarded the gold medal 
of the National Rose Society at the Autumn 
Show’, recently held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall. It was exhibited last season by 
the raisers, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
about this time, but failed to obtain the 
coveted award. It seems to me to be a mix¬ 
ture of Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mme. 
Eugenie Boullet, and the blending of colours 
is very beautiful. We are getting now sueh 
an influx of pinkish Roses that w’e shall soon 
begin to soy “ Hold !” but as long as there is 
a distinctness one would be slow lo disparage 
them, for their charms are so great. There ia 
a number of Roses claiming to possess some 
of the good points of Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
but we shall be a long time ere we receive one 
to surpass it as an all-round useful 6ort. Cul- 
tivatiou makes all the difference to these 
Roses. One may obtain this superb 6ort of 
enormous sizejffnd substance by judicious 
feeding, and it is a Rose that well repays this 
attentioo — Rosa. 
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FERNS. 

SCOLLOPED HART’S TONGUE FERN. 
Among some of the most beautiful fine-leaved 
plants are our own hardy Ferns, although 
they are not so often used for the flower 
garden as they might be. In any kind of 
free and picturesque flower gardening they 
are most precious in moist corners, of which 
we give an instance in our illustration of this 
Fern growing in a border shaded from the 
south and west, and moist, where few sun- 
loving things would grow. It is just the place 
for the plant shown, and near it, at the foot of 
the wall, even more shaded than it, the 
American Maiden hair is quite happy. 


HARDY FERNS IN AUTUMN. 

As regards the removal, division, or planting 
generally of hardy Ferns, the early autumn is I 
a very good time to carry out such operations | 


they are sure to make roots and establish 
themselves, while if left in situ they are apt 
to be smothered, or if they survive handicap 
both themselves and the parent plant by the 
crowding and intermingling of fronds and 
roots. All the crown forming Ferns make finer 
plants if the side shoots or offsets are re¬ 
moved, and where long-established plants 
have been allowed to form dense clumps by 
such accumulation, it is good policy to dig 
them up bodily and pull the individuals 
apart, planting them singly. As a rule, this 
is a simple operation, as each one is really 
distinct, and has its independent roots, while 
the original connecting link is easily broken 
or cut, and the roots and fronds disentangled. 

If the weather be dry after replanting, the 
Ferns must be watered so long as any fronds 
are green, but if thoroughly well watered in 
when planted, the ordinary rainfall and dews 
will suffice, since no fresh growth this season 
is likely to assert itself above ground. Good 
garden soil suits most species well, but if it 


tions, and these positions should be utilised. 
Ferns under glass in pots are best if left 
alone until the spring. The soil in pots is 
very apt to get sour during the winter rest, 
which in the open is not the case. During the 
season of rest watering must not be omitted, 
though, of course, not much is required. 
Ferns in their native habitats are usually 
soaked the winter through, and their crdtvns 
are more or less buried in dead leafage, also 
wet most of the timp. It is. therefore, fatal 
to let pots containing Ferns get dust dry, as 
is too often done, and if the space be pre¬ 
cious in the greenhouse, I he pots can quite 
well be spared this risk by being buried in a 
shady garden corner out-of-doors, to be lifted 
again when tho next season’s growth starts. 
For those in the open also a good mulching of 
dead leaves is beneficial.— Cjhas. T. Drukijv, 
in Gardeners ’ Chronicle. 


Aspidistras. It is not an easy matter to 
retain for long together fine-foliaged plants 



The Scolloped Hart'a-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare crispum) in moist corner of flower garden. 


and for several reasons. First, any damage 
caused to the fronds matters little as the 
season is so nearly over. Secondly, the roots 
have still time to take hold of the ground in 
their new positions before frost sets in to any 
appreciable degree, and finally, they are 
assisted in establishing themselves by the cool, 
moist conditions usually prevalent at this 
season. Under these circumstances they will 
start growth in the spring as well established 
plants, and, therefore, there is little choice 
between the two seasons as regards success in 
planting. As many of the fronds, especially 
of deciduous species, will be shabby or fading, 
all such may be removed without detriment to 
the plants, and with the evergreen ones there 
i.3 usually an accumulation of dead old 
fronds around the crown which may also be 
removed, a careful look-out being kept for 
those basal bulbils which often form on the 
finest forms of Shield Ferns (Polystichum), 
and afford capital oppoufTinltigs for Utfdealing 
the number, since if cu ^offj ^ojfi s iQaWnich 
of the old frond base, anomserted a^3 , “ in 8 s > ! 


be at all heavy there must be a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of leaf-mould to lighten it. With re¬ 
gard to aspect it must be remembered that 
all Ferns are shade lovers, and thrive best 
where, while plenty of top light is available, 
they are screened to some extent from blazing 
sunshine. W T ind, moreover, is detrimental, 
since the fronds are too delicate to stand, 
without damage, the friction set up by strong 
breezes. Hence a north or north-east aspect 
is good as regards modified exposure to sun, 
provided there is some wind screen in the 
vicinity to break the force of the blast. If, 
therefore, it be a question of rockery construc¬ 
tion a deep dell is the ideal to be aimed at as 
far as local surface conditions permit, while 
to plant Ferns in an exposed mound is simply 
to court failure. Given, however, ample mois¬ 
ture at the rcots Fern fronds are very accom¬ 
modating. and stand far more sunshine that 
would be expected, but if so exposed, and the 
soil gets dry, they are scorched immediately 
beyond recovery so far as appearance goes. 
Under north walls we have seen fine collec- 


in rooms without the aid of a greenhouse, to 
which they can be moved occasionally. Per¬ 
haps the very best plant is the Aspidistra, 
and, as a window plant all the year round, 
it is hard to beat, as, if watered and sponged 
occasionally, and given a little soot-water at 
times, it requires nothing more, and is al¬ 
ways bright and pleasing in a sitting-room or 
for the table. As is known, each season new 
leaves are thrown up which make the plants 
more valuable, and from a small beginning it 
is possible to have quite nice-sized plants in 
G inch or 7 inch pots in two or three seasons. 
Repotting should be done in spring.— WoOD- 
BASTWICK. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses for clay soil (Per¬ 
plexed).—We can recommend the following, which 
will make fine bushy plants:—John Hopper, Mmc 
Victor Verdier, Black Prince. Fisher Holmes. Jcannie 
Dir-kson, Comte de Raimbaud. Dupuv Jamain. Clio, 
Magna Charta, _y! r ^ or Verdier, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Pride of Waltham, Bieauty of Waltham, Boule 
de Neige, Frau Karl Druschki. Mrs._J.ohn Laing, 

Ulrich anmrfOTtLL UnJIVERbfTT 
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OH R Y8ANTH EMU M8. 

NEW EARLY-FLOWERING SINGLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Two or three years since it was hardly pos¬ 
sible to find a true early flowering single 
Chrysanthemum, but now w<> have about a 
dozen interesting named varieties. Mrs. 
Charles H. Curtis, a deep crimson flower of 
good form and of large size, is undoubtedly 
the best of the series. This variety and two 
others- Distinction, a rosy cerise, and Early 
Queen, a beautiful blush are also good. 
Mr. W. Wells, of Merstham. has crossed 
Distinction and Mabel Goacher, and one or 
two other early flowering singles of his own 
raising, and has obtained quite a large num¬ 
ber of beautiful ami interesting new early 
single flowered sorts. Mr. Wells, in his new 
varieties, has given us plants of ideal bushy 
habit, that blossom in the greatest profusion, 
coming into flower in early August, and con¬ 
tinuing to bloom for a couple of months. I 
looked through this collection of seedling 
plants a day or two since, and the form of al¬ 
most every seedling flower was good and the 
colours very varied. Mr. Wells brought a 
large number of these seedlings to the floral 
committee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society on Monday, September 17th last, and 
four of the better varieties were selected as 
worthy of their commendation. A descrip¬ 
tion of them may be useful to intending 
growers : — 

Florence Gillham. —A beautiful flower of 
the purest white, with a yellow disc or zone. 
The chaste blossoms are borne in profusion 
on elegant sprays, and are invaluable for cut¬ 
ting. They should be grown without disbud¬ 
ding, in which case the general effect is so 
much better. 

Eric. —Another very distinct small-flowered 
single of good form ; colour, pleasing bronzy- 
yellow. The blossoms are developed in beau¬ 
tiful sprays of somewhat compact form. This 
plant also is dwarf, bushv, and free flowering. 

Hilda. —In this instance some of the 
flowers had suffered from the intense heat of 
late August, the colour in the earlier blooms 
being somewhat bleached. When in true 
form, however, the colour is a pretty shade of 
rosy-red, the petals being slightly tipped with 
gold. The blossoms are of good form, and 
the plant possesses a good habit. 

Jeanette. In this the form is excellent, 
and the colour a charming pale rose, with a 
white zone round the high, well formed, yel¬ 
low disc. Free flowering, good habit. 


WHITE EARLY-FLOWERING JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

White flowers lire always in demand, and 
white early Chrysanthemums of good form, 
and chaste and beautiful character, are 
eagerly sought after. In addition to the old 
and well known Mine. C. Desgrange. which is 
still grown, there is now a goodly number of 
really interesting kinds. Queen of the 
Earlies, in the hands of some growers, and on 
heavy soils, has given large blooms of a rich 
creamy white colour, yet this same variety, 
under glass and in pots, w ill come almost pure 
white. We arc not much struck with the 
form of this variety, however. We like Dolly 
Prince for its shapely blossoms, and also he 
cause they are borne on a stout, erect foot¬ 
stalk. The plant is very dwarf and free- 
flowering, and the blooms are pure white. 
Wells’ Masse, nr. what, is a better name for 
it, White Masse, is a good sort when the right 
stock is procured. The plant is bushy and 
branching, and a profuse bloomer. In some 
stages the flowers are of a lovely blush colour, 
hut when in proper form they arc pure white. 
When tin* true stock of Mychett White can he 
obtained the grower may rest assured that he 
has a pure white flowered sort of exquisite 
form. For cutting this is excellent. Unfor 
tunately the stock is weak. This variety and 
Market White have got mixed in some col¬ 
lections. Market White is a useful dwarf 
plant for border cultu re-J nit the Meo-ms. in a 
cut state, do not stanp w r 1' ^ the 

purest White, and th VlT tiJcf rnj is 

good. Tuckswood Earl; is a very {L&irf plant, 


and is a white seedling from Mme. Marie 
Masse. Although a free-flowering kind, we 
prefer blooms of this variety when the plants 
are disbudded. It is one of the earliest to 
bloom, and is very dwarf. Dame Blanche is 
a continental variety that should he flowered 
on terminal buds, and these reduced to one 
bud on each stem. Crown-buds that appear 
quite early in the season develop rather un¬ 
interesting blooms, with fluted petals, and the 
colour of the flower is creamy-white. By 
sending on the growths to the terminal buds, 
and disbudding as we have just suggested, 
lovely, chaste blossoms are developed, and 
these of goodly proportions. A delightful 
flower, the colour of which may ho described 
as white, with a primrose centre, is Fee 
Japonais. The blossoms have neat, twisted 
petals, that make a small to medium sized 
flower. The plant is hushv and branching. 
Roi de.s Blancs has no\v established itself as 
a special favourite for almost every purpose. 
The plant is free flowering and, for a white 
kind, rolmst. The petals are slightly twisted. 
Champ do Neige is a variety that market 
growers are devoting much attention to. 
White, in some instances slightly tinted blush 
on the reverse of petals, when first opening, 
is a good description of the colour. A variety 
but little known is La Parisienne. This 
plant flowers very freely, the habit being 
dwarf. The flowers are white, with a cream 
centre, subsequently changing to pure white. 
Parisiana is a large, full white flower when 
disbudded. It has long, stout, erect, flower 
stalks, hut less free than we like to see. A 
good variety to follow the foregoing is White 
Countess. On terminal buds, this should do 
well. When recently staged before the 
N.C.S. Floral Committee early crown-buds 
had been retained, and the blooms then exhi¬ 
bited were very fine. W. V. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Chrysanthemums failing (Perplexed).— 
We have carefully examined the damaged 
shoots of the Chrysanthemum that you sent to 
us, and although we think the trouble may be 
attributed to earw igs, we are also sure, in one 
case, at least, that the shoots have failed 
owing to the attacks of a small insect which 
pierces the soft portion of the stem immedi¬ 
ately below the hud, or near to the apex of 
the shoot, and which has caused the latter to 
fall over, and thus render it useless. The 
insect referred to here is known as the Frog- 
hopper (Aprophora spumaria), which may he 
discovered in little patches of frothy matter, 
which should he taken off with a small, stiflish 
brush like a shaving brush, washing this now 
and then in n little water. It is very familiar 
to Chrysanthemum growers, and is generally 
credited with piercing the tender stems, as 
in the case of your plants. The Frog-hopper 
should always he destroyed in this wav, 
avoiding risk of the trouble complained of. 
It is well that you should protect your plants 
against the ravages of the earwig hv setting 
traps in which to catch them. Inverted pots 
of a small size, with paper or liny placed in¬ 
side them, will serve as a hiding place for 
the earwigs. Match boxes and beanstalks of 
a suitable length, may he placed among the 
foliage of the plant, in which these pests will 
secrete themselves. Shake the traps over a 
vessel of boiling water, or water and paraffin, 
and in this way destroy them. -W. V. T. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. C<m 

trary to general expectation, the early flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums are much later in coining 
into bloom than usual. Many growers 
thought in July and August that they would 
bloom much earlier than usual, and the 
plants at that time indicated that such would 
be the case. \Ye had several good varieties 
that were showing quite freely in the latter 
half of August last, but, probably, owing to 
the continued hot wither ami drought about 
that time th*. bud; i/n-ed to swell, as is 
then* cur-tom in a norma! season. ’This hot 
w eather being follow . d by a fortnight of cold 
and damp weather, ha - completely altered the 
state of affairs. Many of the plants started 
to grow* again, and in.-lead of the buds begin¬ 
ning to show colour, as we had good reason 
to expect, the plants continued to grow*, 
and we ar*e without flowers in consequence. 


At this same j>eriod last year the plants were 
at their best, and we were able to cut plenty 
of flowers. It is only a week till the early 
show of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
at the Crystal Palace, and from what wo can 
ascertain there appears to he some uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether there will he many of 
the early flowering varieties in a sufficiently 
advanced state for growers to exhibit them in 
their proper character. Doubtless, in speci¬ 
ally favoured situations growers will obtain 
all they desire, but find blooms very scarce, 
and the flowering period fully a fortnight later 
than usual. To-dnv (September li.'ith) l 
have made a tour of gardens where the early 
blooming Chrysanthemums are cultivated, 
and except for a few plants of Harvest Home, 
and the old yellow Pompon Flora, there is 
little in the way of flowers to he seen. Even 
the Mme. Marie Masse family of these plants 
is only just beginning to bloom. C. A. H. 

Single Chrysanthemums. Those who 
grow* Chrysanthemums specially for cut bloom 
cannot afford to do without some of the single 
forms, if blossoms are required for cutting, 
as these are, perhaps, more adapted for light 
decorations than cither the Japanese or the 
incurved sections. There is no need what¬ 
ever to recommend the culture of the charm¬ 
ing single flowers to those who have once 
grown them, but it is surprising that some 
little prejudice exists in regard to the single 
sorts by those who have grown the other sec¬ 
tions for years. By amateurs who have only 
small houses and who have not the time to 
devote to the growing of plants for the pro¬ 
duction of large blooms, the singles ought, 
certainly, to be regarded with favour, inas¬ 
much as they do not require anything like 
the trouble to grow, little disbudding being 
needed. Then, again, some of the colours are 
so delicate as to harmonise with the decora¬ 
tion of almost any room, and it is on these 
grounds that they are specially useful to the 
owners of small greenhouses. The day has 
gone by when size and depth of bloom were 
the only characteristics worth aiming at, and 
at almost every show in November there are 
classes set apart for the single forms. Their 
gracefulness, as well as their beauty, should 
appeal to all who love Chrysanthemums.— 
VVOODBABTWICK. 

Pompons that are too big.-- There have 
come into existence within the last year or 
two several Pompous of rather doubtful 
character. They are what have been de¬ 
scribed by some of the older florists as hybrid 
Pompons. Strange to say, they belong to the 
earlv-flowering section. When grown strongly 
these hybrid Pompons have rather large 
flowers, some of them reminding us both in 
form and size of the old and once popular 
family of the Christines, a well-known family 
of reflexed Chrysanthemums. We have 
grown these newer Pompons in ;v natural 
manner the plants arc put out into their 

flowering quarters in May. and allowed to 
grow right cm to the terminal buds. As tin; 
flowers develop on a good length of footstalk, 
the sprays are not unduly crowded, and each 
individual flower can he cut with a good 
length of fdeni. In some instances the plants 
branch freely, and for this reason are much 
appreciated for border culture*. Some of the 
more prominent sorts arc mentioned below. 
Tlu> only regret is tin* blooms are too large* for 
the type of flower they arc* supposed to repre¬ 
sent. The charm of the Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is their small, neat, and dainty flowers, 
and the immense number of blossoms they 
produce. The large r Pennuons. r**ferred to 
above, arc represented by Orange Pet. gedd. 
shaded orange ; R**ggie, cream, perfect form ; 
Primrose, a large flower, of pretty form, 
colour, primrose ; and Nettie, reddish-bronze 
and gold, large fimbriated flower. The fore¬ 
going four varieties remind us of Martinmas 
and Bronze Martinmas, two varieties re¬ 
moved from the Fonipon section by the N.C.S. 
Floral Committee a few years ago owing to 
their unduly large size. The newer kinds 
must be similarly dealt with, if necessary.— 
C. A. H. 


Index to Volume XXVII- -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. eaqh, post, fijee. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3Jd.)‘for Voluriie XXVII. are now ready, 
and may bs liitd of a|l lewsagerts.-or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post-free? for fne ■•two. 
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ORCHID8. 

LJELIO CATTLEYA CALLISTOGLOSSA. 
The annexed illustration shows representa¬ 
tive blooms of the beautiful Laelio-Cattleya 
eallistoglossa, and gives a fine example of the 
good results to be obtained bv crossing ex 
(•optionally good varieties. This hybrid was i 
obtained by crossing Lselia purpurata with 
Cattleya Warseewiezi (gigas), and the figure 
shows a preponderating influence of the pol 
len parent in the lahellum. while the sepals 
and petals characterise the seed-bearing i 
parent. The sepals and petals may he de¬ 
scribed as of a light, rose colour, the broad 
and finely expanded lip is of a dark rich crim¬ 
son. There are several very beautiful and 
distinct varieties of this hybrid which arc 
well worth including in tie* best and most 
select Orchid collections, among them being 
L.-C. eallistoglossa ignescens, L.-C. e. ex 
eelsa, L.-C. e. J. Leeman, L.-C. c. Leon’s 
variety, L.-C\ c. Princess of Wales, etc. 
Plants of this hybrid are generally of a 
sound constitution, and under good cultiva¬ 
tion will often produce flowers twice during 


have, is of the utmost importance. The plants 
should be given copiouN supplies of water, 
coloured with drainings from the cow-yard or 
essence of sheep or deer droppings, twice each 
week, this to he continued until the foliage 
begins to turn yellow, when the supply must 
be diminished and the manure-water entirely 
dispensed with. Young pseudo bulbs grown 
from two year-old pseudo bulbs (and this is 
the method to increase one’s stock) ought not 
to bloom this year, pinching out the flowers 
a-s soon as they can be laid hold of. It is of 
no use anyone attempting to grow this de¬ 
ciduous Orchid who cannot command a night 
temperature of 65 dogs, from early March 
onwards. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE CORAL TREES (ERYTHR1NA). 

The different species of Erythrina occur in a 
state of nature over a great portion of the 
tropics both of the New and Old World, and 
also in South Africa. Though tin? genus is a 
fairly extensive one. only a singl° species can 



Livlio-Caltlcya eallistoglossa. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnensbury House. 


the year. Its cultural requirements are iden- i 
tical with the treatment generally afforded 
to Cattlcyas and Lselias. 


CALANTHE VEST IT A. 
Calantiies will he found in many gardens 
that do not boast of elaborate structures, 
and vet do remarkably well, considering the I 
indifferent treatment they sometimes meet 
with. In my own case, the plants are grown 
underneath Cucumbers and Melons, prin¬ 
cipally the latter, from the very first, well 
into the month of October. The overhead 
syringing, and, at times, rather dense shad 
ing. do not prevent satisfactory pseudo-bulbs 
being made, these eventually pushing up 
stout flower-spikes that expand their blos¬ 
soms from November onwards. Then* spikes 
are now (early in September) plainly visible 
at the base of the new growths mad- this sea¬ 
son, and it must b° the grower' aim to con¬ 
centrate the plants’ energy into tic flower 
spikes, if a bountiful show' of bloom is to be 
had during the winter months. Towards the 
middle of this month I gradually reduce the 
hours of shading w’herever possible, and as 
the Melons are elearcf^ncF L*rt her is 

afforded. DKeeping llfte Uolj ifej .frg dLM reale 
and spider, the two chieTenernies £jjlantf)es 


he regarded as popular in this country, and 
that is 

Efuthrinv crista gam, f. which, towards 
the end of the summer and early autumn, is 
quite a familiar feature in the Loudon parks, 
when the upper portion of the shoots is 
studded with bright coloured blossoms. This 
Erythrina produces a stout, woody root¬ 
stock, 18 inches or more in height, which, in 
time, becomes gnarled like the stump of an 
old tree. From this, annual shoots, at first 
of a succulent nature, are pushed up, ulti¬ 
mately reaching a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, 
or thereabouts. These shoots are furnished 
more or less with spines, and clothed with 
trifoliate leaves of a handsome shining green 
tint. The flowers, borne in elongated ter¬ 
minal racemes, are of a deep, bright red 
colour, and remarkable for their singular 
shape. To the uninitiated they are. from 
their uncommon appearance, always attrnc 
tive. Though a native of Brazil, this 
Erythrina will, in a sheltered spot, such as in 
the angle of a greenhouse, pass the winter 
out-of-doors without injury, provided the stem 
is protected by dried leaves or some such 
material. Those that make such a display 
in the parks are, however, grown in pots, and 
wintered in the greenhouse. One reason of 
growing them in pots is that, as their most 


effective stage is towards the end of the sum¬ 
mer, they are not put out in the early part 
of the season, but are employed to take the 
place of some subject whose beauty is past. 
They are not planted out, the pots being 
simply plunged in the bed. This Erythrina 
is not difficult to propagate, provided a few 
established plants are, in early spring, placed 
in a gentle heat. when, with an increased 
supply of water, they will quickly push out 
young shoots. As soon as these are about 
6 inches long, they may be taken off at the 
base, inserted into pots of sandy soil, and 
placed in a close propagating case. Another 
species somewhat in the same way is 

ErytiIrina hrrracea. which is. however, 
a smaller grower than the preceding, while 
the stems are devoid of prickles. It does not 
flower so freely as the other, and, conse¬ 
quently, is not so inueh grown. Some of the 
species attain quite tree like dimensions, so 
that a large structure is necessary for their 
development, on which account they are hut 
rarely seen. Travellers in the tropics speak 
highly of the gorgeous display of 

E. indica, whose brilliant scarlet flowers 
are borne on trees 20 feet to 30 feet high. 
Of this there is a variety (alba) with white 
blossoms, and two variegated leaved forms, 
which, in a small state, used to be extremely 
popular about thirty years ago, at which time 
stove foliage plants were so generally grown. 
The two variegated varieties referred to are : 
marmorata, whose leaves are blotched and 
spotted with pure white, and Pareelli, in 
which each leaflet has a central and branch¬ 
ing stripe of yellow 7 . The typical E. indiea 
and its varieties all need the temperature of 
a stove for their successful culture. 

E. Humet, a South African species, does 
not require so much heat as the preceding ; 
still, it needs the warmest and sunniest part 
of the greenhouse to flower it well. This 
generally forms a tall, naked stem, which, at 
a height of 6 feet or thereabouts, produces 
several stout spreading branches, that are 
furnished with leaves only towards the points. 
The flowers are, unlike those of E. crista- 
galli. arranged in a dense cluster on the 
upper part of a small spike, which stands 
quite clear of the foliage. They arc in colour 
a brilliant scarlet. This also blooms towards 
the end of the summer, and in early autumn. 

There are several other species and varie¬ 
ties; indeed, the Kew Hand List contains 
the names of fifteen, and in an old catalogue 
for 1876, now before me, of the, at the one 
time, prominent nursery firm of E. G. 
Henderson and Son, of St. John’s Wood, no 
less than twenty-two occur, the majority be¬ 
ing garden forms, which have now practically 
dropped out of cultivation. X. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Growing Spiraea Will you kindly give me some 
advice as to growing Spinra, the times for plantmg, 
{totting, and kind of tsoil necessaryV—J. L. C, 

(Presumably your question refers to the 
herbaceous Spira a japonica, which is so gene¬ 
rally grown, and whose plume like spikes of 
flowers form such a notable feature during 
the spring months. Immense quantities of 
clumps of this Spiraea are sent, here from 
Holland every year, and are principally em¬ 
ployed for forcing. They arrive, as a rule, 
early in November, and may be purchased at 
a cheap rate from that time till Christmas, or 
even later. These clumps should on receipt 
bo potted, the size of pot varying according 
to the vigour of the clump, but pots from 
5 inches to 7 inches in diameter are very 
suitable, 6 inch pots being in a general way 
the best for most of them. A mixture of two 
parts loam to one part of well-decayed manure 
or leaf-mould, and a little sand, form a very 
suitable compost for these Spiraeas. When 
potted they should be stood in a sheltered 
spot out-of-doors, and k^pt supplied with 
water. In this way they will quickly root, 
and. soon after Christmas, if they axe in¬ 
tended for forcing, the most forward can bo 
taken into the greenhouse. There they will 
soon start into growth, and early in spring 
develop their handsome masses of leafage 
and attractive S'pij^f qf flowers. When grow¬ 
ing they n.e^cj copious supplies^ w#t,er. If it 
is intended".to 3ccep thdm for another season 
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these Spiraeas should, after flowering, be kept 
in the greenhouse, or placed in a cold-frame, 
where they are safe from frosts and cutting 
winds. Then, when all danger in this respect 
is past, they may be planted out-of-doors in a 
well dug and manured spot in a moist situa¬ 
tion. They should there, if possible, be 
allowed to" remain undisturbed the first 
autumn, when a second batch may be ob¬ 
tained. and if these are lifted and planted in 
alternate years a regular succession may be 
thereby kept up. The time for lifting in the 
autumn is as soon as the foliage is shrivelled. 
Where no conveniences exist for planting out 
the plants may after flowering be kept, alto¬ 
gether in pots, giving them weak liqnid- 
inanure about every ton days during the grow¬ 
ing season. These, however, will not flower 
so Well as those which have had a season’s 
rest. Ill Holland, where these Kpincsus are 
grown in fields, they are lifted in the autumn, 
and all saleable clumps selected. Those 
which are too small are planted again at once, 
and any misshapen ones are divided and 
again planted.] 

Large white flowered greenhouse Jcssa 
mine not blooming. -I have a large plant of flit- 
above in the westerly somewhat shady corner of my 
greenhouse, whi«h faces south-east. It is planted in 
peat, etc., in a shallow border inside the house. It 
makes luxuriant growth, so that I am obliged to stop 
the strong shoots, otherwise they would touch the 
glass roof. The plant, although so vigorous, flowers 
very little, yielding about half-a-dozen blooms only 
during the summer. In stopping these shoots I do 
not remove the young flower buds, as Jessamines do 
not. of course, flower at the ends of their shoots. 
Will you kindly let mo know how- I ran induce this 
fine plant to flower freely?— A Devonshire Header. 

[No doubt your Jessamine would flower 
more freely if It did not grow so luxuriantly, 
and received more light and direct sunshine. 

It is very probable that by curtailing the root, 
room you would get more flowers, and we 
should* also advise you not to stop the strong 
shoots, but to allow them to grow to their 
fullest extent, training them on wires a little 
below the glass when they reached the roof.] 

Treatment of bulbs. -Should the bulbs which 
are to be potted now be kept in the dark? -Mrs. J. .1. 

[There is no necessity to keep the pots con 
taining the bulbs in the dark, as, of course, 
the bulbs themselves, being covered with soil, 
are in absolute darkness.] 

A cold-frame.—I have no frame. Will a large, 
dry potting-house answer instead—that is, can I use 
it for all plants where instructions are—“ put in a 
cold-frame?”—J. J. 

[Your potting-house may be used for plants, 
provided they get plenty of light and air as 
they grow.] 

Liliume after potting.— In your directions for 
treatment of Liliums after flowering, you said, pot 
them as soon as all leaves fall off. Will you kindly 
tell me if they should be watered?—M rs. J. James. 

[Liliums after potting should be watered. 
Of course, less will he required than when 
they are growing freely, but enough shqjild he 
given to keep the soil slightly moist.] 

Heliotropes In winter. -Kindly inform me if I 
should be able to winter Heliotropes in a very warm, 
dry room? They are now in an outside window box. 
The other alternatives are a warm greenhouse, 
furnished with winter-flowering Begonias, and a cold 
house —frost only kept out. — Mrs. N. Cookkon. 

[Much the best place of those mentioned in 
your letter will be the “ warm greenhouse,” 
and if you are able to place the plants on a 
shelf near the glass not much harm will en¬ 
sue. The dry room would do merely for 
keeping the plants alive, but in the darkness 
the growth and new' shoots would be much 
weakened. You need not place the plants in 
the warm greenhouse yet; the cold house will 
do for a time, moving the plants as the colder 
nights are experienced.] 

Campanula pyramidal!* not blooming.—I 

shall he greatly obliged if you will kindly tell me 
why 1 have failed to flower my plants of Campanula 
pyramidalis? The seeds were sown last summer, and 
the plants brought on as usual, and twice potted; 
hut, though they have always looked very healthy, 
and had a fine crop of dark leaves and been kept on 
a shelf near the glass, they have never attempted 
to throw- up a flower-stalk. Is it of any use keeping 
the plants? Will they be likely to flower?—T. M. 
WlGHTMAN. 

[The sowing was made too late in 1905 for 
flowering plants to result this year. The 
Chimney Bell-flower requires a period cf six¬ 
teen months from the seed-rowing to the 
flowering, and this /period should! be so 
arranged that the flip' es jSSe to 

appear in the spring ?r-larTV summer. It is 


a peculiarity of the plant that, it rarely shows 
spikes after June, and if the flow r er-spikes are 
not then apparent the blooming will be de¬ 
ferred another season. The plants will bloom 
in 1907, and you can materially improve the 
flowering at that time if you now give the 
plants a very liberal shift into larger pots— 
say, those having a diameter of 9 inches. If 
you do this at once, and place the plants in a 
cold-frame, you will have your reward in 
much finer spikes when flowering time 
arrives. ” shelf near the glass” is not the 
best place for the plants during the summer. 

Fn sending queries, please read our rule as to 
writing on one side of the: paper only.] 

Diniorphotheca Eckloni.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to treat Dimorpliotlieea Kekloni, with regard 
to soil, situation, moisture, etc? I can find no 
instruction in any of niv hooks. 1 have lost two 
plants I put in the border last year. —II. lj. Thomson. 

[You speak of putting your two plants of 
Diniorphotheca Eckloni in the border last 
year, and thereby imply that they stood last 
w inter out-of-doors. If so, we must, warn you 
that it is not likely to occur again, as most 
winters "ill prove fatal to it. The Dimor 
photheca is a native of South Africa, and, in 
common with other plants from that region, 
it must, in this country, he regarded strictly 
as a greenhouse plant; indeed, the treat¬ 
ment given to a Zonal Pelargonium will suit 
it well. Cuttings of the young growing 
shoots taken in the spring, inserted in sandy 
soil, and placed in a close propagating ea-e, 
will soon strike, and directly this happens 
they must he inured to the ordinary atmos¬ 
phere of the greenhouse. After a few days 
they should he potted singly into small pots 
in ordinary potting compost, such as equal 
parts of loam and leaf mould, with a little 
sand. Directly the roots take possession of 
the new soil the tops of the young plants 
should be pinched out in order to induce them 
to branch, after which they will soon be ready 
to shift into pots 5 inches in diameter, in 
which they will flower. For this last pot¬ 
ting two parts loam to one part, each of leaf 
mould and dried cow manure, with a little 
sand, is a suitable compost. In this wav 
they will flower throughout the summer in the 
greenhouse, or may at that season be planted 
out-of-doors, but should be lifted in autumn, 
potted, and taken into the greenhouse. They 
need about the same amount of water as a 
Geranium.] 

Plant for name.— Could you kindly tell me the 
name and mode of treatment of the plant of which 
I enclose flowers? Also culture of a plant called 
Flemingia grandosa?-A. B. Trestrail. 

[A few words of description would have 
been a great help towards identifying the en¬ 
closed specimen, which was very much 
shrivelled, but we are fairly confident that its 
name is Eranthemum Amlersoni, a native of 
India, which in this country needs the tem¬ 
perature of a stove or waryi iidcrmcdiate- 
lotiso. Given *Vhis, it is a plant oT c:i>y cul¬ 
ture, as cuttings of the young shoots strike 
mot. readily, if taken in the spring and put 
into a close propagatingcase in the stove, 
and they afterwards grow readily in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. It is a 
plant rather apt to run up naked at the base, 
aud if the points of the shoots are pinched 
out in order to induce a bushy growth the 
flower-clusters are small, hence in order to 
obtain the best results the strongest shoots 
only are taken as cuttings, and arranged 
three in a pot. shifting them on when re¬ 
quired. Pots 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter 
are quite large enough for this Eranthemum. 
As the flowering pots get full of roots a little 
weak liquid-manure occasionally will be bene¬ 
ficial. A moderate amount of shade is help¬ 
ful, but this must net lie carried to excess, 
otherwise flowers will b“ fcw\ The Flemin- 
gias form a genus of leguminous shrubs, 
natives of India, with, for the most part, 
purple flowers, but we can find no mention of 
the species enquired about. They all need 
stove treatment.] 

AbUtltons.— Notice - a bed of Abutilons in 
a garden the past tinnier, I could not help 
thinking that there are very few who grow 
them at all, much kss plant, them out-of- 
doors. yet we have in this somewhat old time 
plant, one that blooms most continuously, and 
if treated as a winter-flowering subject, by 
being prepared in the summer in the same 


w’ay as one does the Zonal Pelargonium, then 
much bloom will result in a warm house. I 
know 1 one house at hast where up the pillars 
are several very old plants, that for years 
have always bloomed well, one especially, the 
old Boule de Neigc, being found very useful 
for cutting in winter. They want much tho 
same treatment as do Pelargoniums, and tho 
soil which suits one will suit the other. 
Half ripened shoots will strike in sandy soil. 

—WOO'BB A8TWICK. 

Housing-time. That period of the year, 
when frosts may !>*• expected at any time, 
and when tender things are best under glass, 
is known by everyone who has greenhouses 
and frames to look after, as housing time. 
The grower of Chrysanthemums is hardly 
likely to he caught napping, or run any rkk 
with his plants. There cannot he a hard and 
fast, line as to the date upon which Chrysan¬ 
themums must he placed iiimIh’ gla^s. hut it 
is min h h dter to err on being a few’ days too 
soon than have the plants frost-bitten. There 
are other things that must have some prt>~ 
tection. ev 11 n it the greenhouse is not ready 
for them, ami 1 Vlargouiums that have been 
struck, aud subjects that have done duty in 
the garden, like Heliotropes, C annas, 
Fuchsias, etc., will need to he placed in 
frames, where some extra covering can be 
given until room can be found indoors. 
Where C’hrvsantheimmis are housed with U*d 
ding plants the latter often suffer until the 
Chrvsantheinnms have done blooming, as 
often they have to he pushed between the 
hirgj pots, and do not get sufficient light, 
whilst they sometimes receive more moisture 
than they actually require. It is always bet¬ 
ter where space can be found for them to 
place small plants by themselves, and such 
plants as Primulas, Cyclamens, and Ciner¬ 
arias, will be found to do much better than 
placed between tall Chrysanthemums; in¬ 
deed, the shelf in the roof of a span -roofed 
house is much the best place for them. 

Derby. 

Haemanthus coccineus. Nearly all the 
species of H amianthus are showy-flowered 
bulbous plants, but sonm of them are by no 
means of easy culture, a charge which can¬ 
not ho brought against II. coccineus, provided 
a few simple facts are borne in mind. It» 
period cf growth is in autumn, winter, and 
spring, for, as a rule, it goes to rest in June, 
and remains dormant throughout July, and 
well on into August, at which period it should 
bo exposed to tne full sun, without any water 
at the roots. Then, towards the end of 
August, the flower-buds will commence to 
show, which should be the signal for a good 
watering to be given. This will cause the 
broad, fleshy leaves also to start, hut they 
are not far developed when the flowers are 
al their best. This Hiemaiithus is not a deep- 
.ranting subject, Jience deep pans, rather than 
pots, are best suited for it a cult ure. A soli 
composed principally of loam and sand will 
suit it. best, as this will keep in good condi¬ 
tion for years, and nin e this Hieimiiithii" is 
thoroughly established repotting is seldom 
needed. If the pots are very full of roots, an 
occasional dose of weak liquid manure during 
the growing season will be beneficial. 1 lie 
flowers of llaemanthiis coccineus are bright 
red, with a crowded central brush-like mass of 
stamens, and borne on a sturdy stem about a 
foot high. This species is a native of South 
Africa, but many of the others come from 
the tropical portions of the same continent. 
The temperature suitable for a Pelargonium 
will also suit H. coccineus.—X. 

The potting of hardy plants. I think 

we sometimes Forget in the autumn, when 
we are busily engaged potting bulbs, that 
there are other subjects given the needful 
attention- which contribute in no little de 
gree towards the beautifying of a greenhouse 
in the spring—plants that are at our very 
doors—I refer to those of a hardy nature. 
We buy bulbs every year, and look for.vard 
to the time when, under glass, we may enjoy 
tho feast furnished by Tulips, Hyacinths, 
etc., but somehow we do not consider in just 
the same connection such things as Dielvtras, 
Campanulas. Pyrethrums, Solomon’s Seal. 
Canterbury By 11s. With,these much may be 
done in making a greenhouse gay, and if one 
adds'tioith^liL* 1 fc^ablished plants in 
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pots of Azalea mollis, and Lilacs and Kerrias, 
beauty ns well as sweetness will be the re 
suit. Townsman. 


CARNATION HARRISON’S WHITE. 
Thk illustration of the above-named variety 
gives a capital idea of a type of Carnation 
more in keeping with the English-raised sorts 
of some years ago. This type had among its 
chief attributes blossoms of moderate size 
and great freedom of flowering, and there are 
still those who prefer to grow plants of 2 feet 
or 3 feet high, capable of producing a score of 
blossoms at the tirst flowering, rather than 
give place to a plant, requiring a 4 feet long 
stake to support a solitary flower near its 
summit. These English types of Tree-Carna¬ 
tions are of dwarfer and more bushy habit, 
the plants commencing to break when but a 
few inches bigli. If. in addition to this btyshy 


of writing, September 22ud. Raspail Im¬ 
proved is not only a good summer bloomer, 
tint, when grown for the purpose is just as use 
fnl when grown for winter, and its colour, a 
bright crimson, is what is often needed in 
the winter days. Wooobastwick. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES FOR LEAN-TO UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

I 11 a v k a greenhouse, 17 feet by 8 feet, height 7 feet 
by 4 feet, with southern exposure, where I grow 
Tomatoes, principally. I should like to try my 
hand at (trapes instead of Tomatoes, but am not 
sure that iny house is quite adapted for them. 
Should you advise me trying the drape? Kindly tell 
me the best kind, and how to plant? 1 have looked 
up many copies of (Jakdrninu, but cannot find the 
advice 1 require.— Hollies. 

[Your house is hardly adapted for Grape¬ 


cavate tlie soil 3 feet in depth, which will 
allow for fi inches of drainage material being 
placed under the border. If the border is an 
outside one give the bottom or base a fall of 
3 inches from the house wall to the front. On 
the other hand, if the border is inside, allow 
the same fall, and let it slope from the front 
wall to the back. If the base is damp or rest¬ 
ing on clay, coat it over with a 3-inch layer of 
cement concrete, and provide a drain in either 
case to carry off superfluous moisture. The 
compost should consist of good turfy loam, 
chopped up rather roughly, and to each cart¬ 
load of this add 1 cwt. ^-inch bones, 1 cwt. 
bone meal, a barrow-load of old plaster rub¬ 
bish, and the same quantity of wood-ashes or 
burnt refuse. A half bushel of soot may also 
be added if wireworm is present in the loam. 
Mix all the ingredients carefully together, and 
keep the mass dry until the border can be 
formed. If you cover the drainage with whole 
turves, Grass-side downwards, 
and build the front of the border 
with them also, the quantity of 
compost you would require 
would not he great, nor form a 
very expensive item. The border 
may be added to as required, a 
section 3 feet in width every 
other season being ample. The 
border should also be of the 
same width as the house. Make 
the lmrder as firm as possible by 
beating and treading, and rather 
higher than appears necessary 
to allow for sinking. You can 
then plant next January or Feb¬ 
ruary three canes of Black Ham 
burgh and one of Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling, or two of the latter and two 
of the former, if you wish f< r 
more white Grapes. You should 
purchase “Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture,” by the late A. F. Barron, 
price 5s. Gd., post free, wherein 
you will find most valuable in 
formation.] 


Carnation Harrison’s White. 


growth, early and repeated stopping of the 
shoots be attended to, a plant will be pro¬ 
duced capable of hearing a score of flowers of 
moderate size, furnishing a profusion for 
weeks together. Companion plants, all 
possessing this bushy habit of growth, are 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. S. .1. Brooks, and Winter 
Cheer. The two first-named are white 
flowered kinds, the latter rich scarlet. 

E. H. J. 

Pelargonium Raspail Improved. In the 

early part of the summer someone asked me to 
recommend a semi-double Pelargonium for 
his window-boxes—one that would bloom well, 
bright in colour, and that would not soon 
drop its flowers. I knew none so bright as 
Raspail Improved, and I was certain that as 
to quantity of flowers it cqp ld not be lieaten, 
eo suggested it. The /resuLtrJias Imm‘( /SP 1 *}’ 
satisfactory, has l ^ni i\JloowJ(|i4i_nii- 

ously from the middle of June up t*Obe date 


growing, for the following reasons: In the 
first place, the house, being so narrow, you 
would be unable to have the Vine-rods more 
than 9 feet in length, consequently, growth 
would be greatly rest rioted. Then, again, the 
house being so low you would, when the trellis 
was fixed on which to train tin* Vines, have 
no head room, and a person of any height 
would he unable to walk upright under it. 
'Phis objection could, however, he overcome 
by sinking the pathway some 18 inches. 
Should you be unable to do this we cannot see 
how you are to pass in and out of the house 
without great personal discomfort, and we 
should in this event advise you to continue 
growing Tomatoes. Should you decide on 
turning the house into a vinery, you will re¬ 
quire a border in which to plant the Vines 
3 feet wide, to start with, and 2 feet G inches 
in depth. The border may be either inside 
or outside the house, whichever may be the 
more convenient, and for this you must ex 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Storing Apples. The hot, 
dry summer, and generally 
heavy crop of Apples have re¬ 
sulted iu a very large proportion 
of the fruit falling long before 
the variety should be gathered. 
Late keeping sorts have dropped 
just as much as the early ones, 
and owners in many cases have 
started gathering the whole crop 
indiscriminately, under the im¬ 
pression that the fruit would not 
keep. I have seen such sorts as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim 
Orange, and others gathered 
and offered for sale at any price. 
Those that fall should be gath¬ 
ered up, and used at once, but 
those that will hold on should 
be left on the trees until the 
middle of October, or they will 
he sure to shrivel. Although 
Apples are so plentiful and 
cheap now, they will be sure to 
be of more value before Christ¬ 
mas, for although many people seem able to 
grow Apples, few r pay sufficient attention to 
gathering and storing for the winter. 

J. G., if os port. 

Wall fruit trees - Some few weeks ago you pave 
us a very interestinp article on watering wall fruit- 
trees. When 1 first came here in the summer of last 
year—1905— 1 saw the prouml under a fine, healthy 
looking Apricot-tree strewn with green Apricots more 
than half ripe. Owing to the natural drainage of the 
soil and a good coping »» inches wide, 1 attributed 
their falling to the dryness of the ground. I 
watered the trees from time to time through the 
autumn, using about 6 gallons each time, while you 
advise about six times that quantity at a watering. 
Please tell me how often this dose is to be repeated, 
and at what seasons? This Inst summer there were 
a nice few Apricots on one tree, and they rotted in 
dry weather just before they were ripe. How was 
that failure to he accounted for?—F. M. K., Stroud. 

[That your Apricot-tree was excessively dry 
at the roots is evident by its casting its fruits 
as it did [ftiero is not the 

slightest doiibt ibis has heepJhe.eaiisp of your 
failureUkW^aei^OijL InitCadi Of 1 applying five 
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gallons of water at intervals it would have 
been far better to have given ten times the 
quantity, or, at any rate, sufficient to have 
moistened the soil about the roots, and to, as 
far as they extend, at one time, and then 
further supplies would not have been needed 
for some four lo six weeks, according to the 
weatlo-r. Four or five of such thorough 
waterings would have sufficed for the season, 
and we urge you to apply water to the roots 
on these principles in the future. Driblets 
do more harm than good, and many a case of 
failure in the cultivation of wall fruit-trees 
may be attributed to not affording a sufficient 
amount of moisture at the roots. The proper 
way to ascertain when water is required is, in 
the absence of a subsoil tester, to open a hole 
with a trowel to the depth of 1 foot or 
18 inches, when the true state of affairs is at 
once revealed, and water should then be ap¬ 
plied or withheld, just as may be found neces¬ 
sary, or according to the condition of the soil. 
We ntay mention incidentally that Apricots 
need quite as much water as Peaches, and 
if the roots are deprived of their proper sup¬ 
plies, bud dropping, failure of the blossoms 
to set, and casting of fruit are the inevitable 
results, while such fruits as set are at the 
best small in size, and lacking the rich and 
deliciously flavoured flesh and juice which 
characterise a well-grown Apricot. When 
the winter has been a comparatively dry one 
we have before now 7 been compelled to w r ater 
as early as February, and we always give a 
good soaking as soon as the fruits have set, 
again w r hen they have stoned, and wh:n they 
approach maturity, independent of the 
weather.] 

Growing Madreafleld Court Vine.-I should 
be glad if you will kindly advise me through vour 
valuable paper, G vrdkm.nu. I have' a greenhouse, 
feet long, in two divisions. Planted near the door 
in the middle I have a Madrestield Court Grape, in 
the coolest end, the sinpte rod trained along the 
ridge lengthways of the house. It has grown well 
and made a cane this year l. r > feet long, as thick as 
one’s thumb. It has been planted three years. I 
left three bunches this year, but for some reason a 
lot of the berries were stoneless. What was the 
cause? I grow plants in the same house. Next 
year I thought of taking the rod through into the 
warmest end of the house, and keeping a little lire 
on till the Grapes are ripe. Would they be likely to 
set better? Could 1 get them ripe by middle of 
July? There is plenty of piping. Would the extra 
warmth keep them from cracking?—W. J. S. 

[Yes ; you may take the rod cf Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat into the warmest half of 
your house, but we must caution you against 
employing too much heat, because this noble 
Grape succeeds best when accorded the same 
treatment as Black Hamburgh. If you main¬ 
tain temperatures suited to the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, both by day and night, you should ex¬ 
perience no difficulty in growing Madrosfield 
Court to perfection, and in having it ripe at 
the period you mention, for it is essentially 
an early Grape. Under such treatment there 
should be no difficulty in securing a good set, 
but to make sure, and to guard against future 
annoyance with regard to seedless berries, 
take the precaution to fertilise the bunches 
when in flower with a camel hair-brush or 
rabbit’s tail tied to the end of a flow r er stake. 
Maintaining a temperature with the aid of 
sun heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs. will also 
facilitate the setting, and for a few days, or 
while in flower, keep the atmosphere on the 
dry side, damping down only in the morning, 
when the ventilators are open. With regard 
to the cracking of the. berries a drawback to 
which this variety is subject the heat from 
the hot water pipes will certainly prove of ser 
vice. The berries are more liable to crack 
when it is grown in a heavy and retentive 
soil than in that of a reverse nature, and the 
best means to take to guard against it is when 
the berries are on the point of colouring to 
give the border, if it is needed, a final water¬ 
ing. Then well mulch the surface with some 
6trawy litter, if the border is an inside one. 
and cover with shutters, or anything that will 
throw off rain, if it is an outside one. The 
mulch in the first instance will prevent damp 
from rising, and at the same time conserve 
the moisture, and render further watering un¬ 
necessary until the Grapes are cut. The 
adoption of these measures, together with the 
maintenance, of a wamTtlyvsiml Wi'nt at- 
mospheWflltHPdlPKe^i^i^LJ'-•vcfftf'Jrfaf the 
evil, hut we have km.wo < s whcfc^Vvoii this 


has failed to arrest it, and recourse has been 
bad to piercing the laterals between the rod 
and bunches with a bradaw l or gimlet., which 
had the desired effect, inasmuch as it arrested 
the too free flow of pap. The latter is the 
real cause of the berries cracking, and unless 
the supplies of moist lire at t he roots are re 
diioed, or the flow of sap cheeked in some 
way, the skins of the berries become so dis¬ 
tended with juice that cracking is the inevi¬ 
table result.] 

Plum Goliath. —I well remember a very 
large tree which grew on an east wall in a 
garden in Essex thirty years ago. It almost 
annually bore a heavy crop of fruit, which 
w ? as much esteemed for tarts and jam. It is 
of large size, roundish in shape, dark purple, 
and mottled with brownish spots. When fully 
ripe it is worthy of the dessert, the flesh 
being yellow, rich, and juicy. I fancy it suc¬ 
ceeds well as a standard, and is a good 
market variety, but- am not sure. Perhaps 
some reader of Gardening Illustrated can 
inform me?—J. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Cinerarias for early bloom¬ 
ing, including both the dwarf and tall varie¬ 
ties, should now be in their flowering pots. 
Later plants for spring flowering will still be 
in small pots, and will be shifted on as re¬ 
quired. These late plants will, under favour¬ 
able conditions, make good specimens. They 
should be grown cool, but safe from frost, and 
freely ventilated. On sunny days a light dew¬ 
ing overhead with ihc syringe will be bene¬ 
ficial. Vapourise occasionally to anticipate 
the approach of insects, which are sure to 
conn 1 sooner or liter, and a breath of nicotine 
will keep them out of the house. The ste-llata 
section is very useful in the Conservatory, 
and makes fine plants, hut is not so good for 
market as the dwarf, large flowered section. 
All the large-flowered Chrysanthemums which 
bloom in November should now be under 
cover in a light, well ventilated house, and be 
well cared for. Any plants with the buds 
slow of opening may have a little sulphate of 
ammonia in the water twice a week. This is 
rather too stimulating for use all through the 
season, but it conies in well at the finish. 
Late varieties which are grown specially for 
cutting at Christmas may remain outside a 
little longer—at least, I shall leave the late 
plants out till October comes in, unless the 
weather changes. I always find it is wise to 
be ready to deal promptly at this season with 
all plants which are outside for retarding pur¬ 
poses. When housed they will have plenty of 
air night and day. Whore many bulbs are 
grown for the conservatory it is customary to 
pot, in succession Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi in variety, plunging them in Cocoa 
fibre outside, first giving a good watering to 
settle the soil. All hard-wooded plants 
should be under (‘over now 7 . To do these 
plants well they should have a light house to 
themselves. Then it will do them no harm to 
take them to the conservatory for a time 
whilst they are in flower. Chorozemas are 
now 7 corning into flower, and they continue in 
bloom some time. After flowering prune back 
a little, and take elsewhere to make their 
growth. The same course should lie adopted 
with Epaorises. These make handsome speci¬ 
mens when well managed, but they are not 
much grown now. They want similar treat 
ment to Azaleas in the matter of potting 
and watering. Continue the reduction of the 
summer-flowering climbers, but winter-flower¬ 
ing plants should be encouraged. 

Forcing houses. One or two small forcing 
houses with a night temperature of 65 deg.s. 
or so will be very useful. In well appointed 
gardens the tendency now is to specialise 
more than was the cast- formerly. Thus a 
house is often given up to plants suitable for 
table decoration, another to Tree-Carnations, 
and a third to the fort ing of French Beans and 
winter Tomatoes. A clever, plodding man, 
who never watches the clock, will turn a lot of 
useful stuff out of one house, but he will do 
still better if be does not mix things up too 
much. We art 1 approaching the time when 
forced flowers will he required for the conser¬ 


vatory, and for cutting through the autumn. 
The Chrysanthemum is queen, and requires 
no forcing, but early flowering bulbs and 
Roses in pots which have been well ripened, 
and had the necessary pruning and top-dress¬ 
ing, will soon respond to warmth and mois¬ 
ture. A garden, r with a warm house will 
<sonn find work for it to do, especially if he 
lias new stock which lie may be anxious to in¬ 
crease. Propagating and Fern raising may 
go on all the winter if young stock is re¬ 
quired, and in these hustling times every 
person is expected to do his or her best. 

Pruning early Peaches.— In the early 
Peach-house the leaves will now' be pretty 
well all down, and the wood brown and bard. 
Before the trees can be primed all the 
branches should be loosened from the trellis, 
and all old tics removed. A good knifeman, 
after he has taken stock of each tree, will 
begin at the bottom and work upwards, cut¬ 
ting away the old wood and leaving the young 
well-placed shoots for hearing next year’s 
crops. The aim is to fill the trees with 
healthy bearing wood, and the pruner lias it 
in bis power to do this. Peach pruning begins 
early in the spring with disbudding, and is 
more or less in hand all the season. The 
foundation for the crop is laid by disbudding 
and summer priming, but its disposition or 
placing is done now. When the final selec¬ 
tion of bearing wood is maiU a Peach-tree 
should be loosened from the trellis and re¬ 
trained annually, each shoot to be placed in 
its proper position, and as a Peach-tree will 
set more fruits than are required for a crop if 
the bearing branches are 6 inches apart, there 
will be many fruits to thin off. As a rule, the 
young branches are too crowded, and the tree 
suffers. 

Late Melons. Late plants in frames will 
require warm linings, and warm coverings at 
night to finish off the fruits. Scarcely any 
water will be required now, as it will only 
lower the temperature, and we want warmth. 
Frames must be matted up at night. Late 
Melons in a span-roofed house, well heated, 
will do better, and good fruits may be ob¬ 
tained for some time if they are planted in 
good loam made firm. If the plants require 
feeding something may be added to the top¬ 
dressing, and a little bone-meal may be mixed 
with the soil, as that will give firmness to the 
growth, and under such conditions the fruits 
set, better. If Melons require more food give 
it in the drink. 

Winter Cucumbers.— To do these well 
there should be a bottom-heat cf 75 degs. to 
80 (legs., and an atmospheric temperature of 
65 (legs, to 70 degs. I do not believe in much 
syringing, as I prefer damping the paths 
several limes a day in bright weather, as our 
water comes from the town waterworks, and 
is Vatlier hard. If a clean start is made, or 
if the house when cleared of the last crop 
was painted, there is not much trouble with 
insects or mildew , and as our loam is rather 
heavy the growth is robust and hard, and such 
growth stands the dark days well with mode¬ 
rate ventilation. Frequent light top dressings 
keep the atmosphere sweet, and when the 
plants are bearing freely weak liquid-manure 
can he given. The main stem is not stopped 
till rather more than half way up the roof, but 
all side-shoots are stopped one leaf beyond 
the fruit. 

The garden in the house. Now that there 
are few'er flowers outside more flowers in addi¬ 
tion lo foliage plants will be wanted in the 
reruns. Well grown Chrysanthemums are 
always useful, Bouvardins, Tree-Carnations, 
and Begonia Gloin de Lorraine last well. 
Scarborough Lilies are very bright and fairly 
lasting. Erica gracilis is now in full bloom, 
and is very bright. Celosias, or Flume- 
flowered Cockscombs, arc effective just now. 

Outdoor garden.- -We have had a refresh¬ 
ing rain, but not quite enough for transplant¬ 
ing trees and shrubs, though there will prob¬ 
ably be more soon, and as soon as the ground 
is moist enough to hold together, evergreens 
may be moved. I have transplanted things 
when quite dry, and if they have not to be 
moved far, a till ;t;he B<Mr9PIYe puddled in, they 
have JiLw'A\s.|Xliiue well, .The. great point i.s 
not fo expose Uwe rods longer than is nhsn- 
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lately necessary, and to syringe the foliage 
daily in the afternoon for a time after plant¬ 
ing- Many trees and shrubs die from want of 
a little attention, and I am convinced many 
things are killed from over-watering. If the 
roots receive a good watering when planted, 
and are mulched on the surface, they will go 
for some time without water at the roots if 
the foliage is damped every hue afternoon. 
If large specimens have to he moved, to make 
sure work it is better to prepare them now 
by digging a trench round from 2 feet to 3 feet 
from the stems, according to size of specimen, 
filling in the trench with good soil to induce 
the roots which have been cut back to form 
fibres that will ensure safe removal twelve 
months hence. Alterations involving the re¬ 
moval of turf may be carried out now with 
perfect safety, but after September the sow¬ 
ing of Grass seeds should he delayed till 
spring. The difficulty of getting good turf at 
a reasonable price lavs led to more lawns being 
seeded down instead of using turf. We get a 
better law n at a less cost. 

Fmlt garden.— Root-pruning may be done 
now if necessary, but young trees of u movable 
size are better lifted and replanted, laying 
the roots out straight within a few inches of 
the surface, not necessarily all on the same 
level. Scatter soil which has been well broken 
up lightly over the roots at first, so that it 
may trickle in among them without weighing 
them down. Then give the tree a light 
shake. Fill in the hole, leaving a slight basin 
rouud for water, and leave to settle. After¬ 
wards complete the planting, making firm, 
and securing from the wind either by staking 
or in some other way. Of course, very dwarf 
trees may not want staking, but I have lived 
in windy places, where it was necessary to 
stake every Gooseberry bush when first 
planted, though that was an exceptional place 
for wind. Those who wish to try raising a 
few Apple trees from cuttings may select now 
rather large branches from t'odlins, and 
plant them firmly in a shady border. Cod- 
lins seldom fail if planted early in autumn, 
but other kinds are wry uncertain. They 
should be mulched, and, if very dry in spring, 
watered. Where the Gooseberry caterpillar 
has given trouble an easy wav of getting rid 
of it is to remove 3 inches of soil from under 
the bushes as far as the branches extend, and 
bury it in a deep trench, making up under the 
bushes with fresh soil and manure. Gather 
all fruits as they ripen. Grade them, and 
store only the best. Apples are fairly plen¬ 
tiful and good, but Pears are thin. 

Vegetable garden. —Make up Mushroom- 
beds in house as fast as manure suitable for 
the work accumulates and is got into condi¬ 
tion. A vacant space may be left for Rhu¬ 
barb and Seakale by-and bye, unless an ex¬ 
hausted bed cun he taken nut. It is as well to 
get all spaces filled up during the autumn, ns 
the warmth from the beds will keep up the 
temperature without fire-heat. Beds in bear¬ 
ing must be kept reasonably moist. A little 
salt in the water will be a useful stimulant. 
This has been a bad season for late Peas, but 
Ne Plus Ultra I have noticed is bearing a 
second crop that will be useful. Cardoons 
and Celery should have the final earthing 
when dry, and the chances are we shall have 
a good deal of showery weather now. Fill 
spare frames, if any, with Lettuces and En¬ 
dives. They will he wanted in the winter. 
Plant a row of Parsley at the foot of a south 
wall to come in for use early in the spring, a.s 
there is generally a scarcity then. Prink out 
Cauliflowers sown in August into frames, hut 
leave the lights off, except in had weather. If 
frame space is limited prick out the plants 
at the foot of a south wall, where they can he 
sheltered with branches when frost comes. 
Turf pits are easily constructed by an 
ordinary labourer, and may be covered in 
winter and early spring with straw mats, and 
will form most useful shelters. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

October 8th .—Several htturiant|AppJ«tre^ 
have been mot-pruned $n\mifcmlJ, ahmu liWf 
way round. If necessary, the other s4de will 


be done next year. Several young pyramid 
Pear trees will be lifted and replanted, with 
the roots carefully spread out nearer the sur¬ 
face. This usually gives sufficient check to 
force them into bearing. All Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have been placed under cover, but the 
houses are very freely ventilated night and 
day. Ei(|iiid manure is given to plants.swell¬ 
ing their buds. 

October 9lh.~ -Wo are clearing Tomato- 
houses as fast as the fruit ripens, as we want 
the space for other things. Most of our stock 
of Geraniums and other cuttings is outside, as 
it takes time where many things are grown 
to make all comfortable for the winter, but 
we have canvas and frigi-domo for covering if 
a sudden frost comes. The autumn with us 
is usually a busy season. We have finished 
earthing up Celery. 

October 10th .—Filled a frame with Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings. The young shoots are soft 
now, and will soon strike root. Sowed Sweet 
Peas on south border for early blooming. 
Cleared several beds, and filled with Wall¬ 
flowers and Violas. Planted Crocuses, Siiow- 
drops, and Narcissi on Grass in various posi¬ 
tions on lawn. Trenched and prepared several 
new beds for Tea and other Roses. 

October 11th .—Pricked off Cauliflowers into 
frames. Plnntod autumn-sown annuals for 
spring blooming in various borders in masses. 
Planted several beds of Carnations and Pico- 
tees. Gathered and stored fruit when dry. 
Looked over Grapes to remove decaying 
berries, and stop sublaterals. Shifted on 
Cinerarias and Primulas. 

October 12th. - Planted more cuttings of 
Roses, vigorous kinds only. They are only 
about 4 inches out of the ground, and made 
firm. Will be mulched with half-decayed 
leaves soon. Potted up a lot of Pelargoniums 
that are wanted for stock. Cleared another 
Tomato-house to fill up with pots and boxes of 
cuttings. Moved Chrysanthemums coining 
into flower to conservatory. 

October 13th. - Potted up a lot of Roses for 
late blooming under glass. Roses in pots 
which are well established have been moved 
indoors, where forcing will be carried on 
later. Potted up Lilacs and other hardy 
shrubs which have been grown specially for 
forcing. \Ve generally force one season and 
then plant out for a season, or sometimes two, 
till well budded. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Erecting a barbed-wire fence — I have bought 
a piece of land (part of a field in which cattle are 
grazing). Can there he any objection to a barbed-wire 
fenee until hedge has grown, and how far should 
Quick and Privet or Quick hedge be planted from 
boundary line? W. 

[There is no definite statutory law upon the 
subject, the Barbed Wire Act,* 1893, only re¬ 
ferring to cas ‘s of barbed wire being used on 
land adjoining a highway in such a manner 
as to cause a nuisance to the highway, which 
the local authorities are armed with special 
powers to suppress. As regards other land, 
following precedents bearing in the same 
direction, it may lie said, in a general way, 
that a person who fixes up barbed wire fences 
on liis own laud does so at. his own risk, and 
if any damage is caused bv such barbed win* 
to his neighbours r.*/., by their cattle being 
injured lie will In* liable. In one reported 
case it was held that where an alteration has 
been mud * in tin* normal state of things, and 
such alteration is caleulated to cause injury 
to a neighbour, the person who makes the 
alteration must take steps to guard his neigh¬ 
bour (and his neighbour's stock, of course) 
from such injury. This seems to me to fit 
your case exactly. There is a field, normally 
free from barbed wire ; you cut out a corner 
of it and use barbed wire. The cattle will, in 
all likelihood, be injured. If they are, you 
are responsible. With regard to distance 
. from boundary line at which a hedge should 
be planted, there is no legal provision. You 
I can plant it as near to your boundary as you 
j like, but when it overhangs your neighbour’s 
territory he can come and cut off such part 
I as does so overhang. BARRISTER.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted tn 
Oardkniko free of charge if eon-espondents follow these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkxivo, 17, Fundval-street, Uolborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pprmsiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
eaeh should be on a sef>arate jrieee of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mi mi that, as Gardknino has to be 
sent to press some, time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming’ fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
miming, these in many cases being unripe and other • 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Potting Ixiae, Liliums, Bablanas, etc. 

(Mrs. J. James ).-These should be potted at once, as 
they quickly suffer if kept out of the ground too 
long. 

Koss on walks (Toffs). -The green growth on 
your garden-path is one of the Alga*, belonging to 
the genus Nostoe. Scrape off »s much as you can 
and then water with a weed killer. In the case of 
the Moss in the flower-beds, loosen the soil frequently 
with a hoe or a handfork. 

Tonks Rose manure (Dale Croft ).-This has 
been frequently given in our back numbers, but we 
repeat it -Superphosphate of lime, 12 parts; 
nitrate of potash, 10 parts; sulphate of magnesia, 2 
parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part; and sulphate of lime, 
s parts. Apply in February at the rate of \ lb. to 
a square yard of soil, in addition to the ordinary 
dressing of farmyard manure at pruning time. 

Lilium auratum (J. L.).— The Lilies would cer¬ 
tainly be best left alone, but in the circurnstane« s 
their removal is a necessity. Dig them up cu ref till) 
when you are ready, retain all possible root fibres, 
which must be kept moist and covered up while out 
of ground, and replant as quickly as you can. Bury 
the manure 6 inches below the bulbs, as direct con¬ 
tact is harmful. I se sand freely about the bulbs. 

Pink Roses for wire fence (H. H. II.).— We 
think one of the newer Rugosa Roses—such as 
Conrad F. Meyer or Mercedes—would be more suit¬ 
able for a fence than Pink Rover, although the latter 
is very good. It has a pretty bud something of the 
pink colour seen in Maiden's Blush: hut the flat, open 
flowers are not at all pretty. Lady Waterloo is 
lovely, and would grow well here; but we should say 
Conrad F. Meyer would be the best. 

Gardener's workshop (Maicby ).—There is not 
the least need for breaking up the ash bottom for 
any of the purposes named in your letter. For the 
seed-bed, as you have the rough peat at hand, some 
of this material could be employed with advantage, 
and by increasing the depth of the bed to 12 inches 
you will have ample soil at disposal. In short, the 
ash bottom will render the ground conditions of a 
very healthy character and generally beneficial to 
plant life. 

Keeping Begonias (Anj-ious).— Lift the tubers 
as soon as the foliage has died down, choosing a dry 
day for the purpose. Then lay them on the stage 
of a greenhouse or in a dry shed, and in a few davs 
all the soil adhering to the tubers, as well as the old 
roots, may be removed. Then lay the tubers 
thickly into shallow* boxes and cover with dry, finely- 
sifted soil. The boxes may then be stood in a dry 
position, where they arc quite safe from frost. Be 
careful when putting the tubers into boxes to lay 
them the right side uppermost. 

Calvary Clover (J. It.).— The botanical name of 
the Calvary Clover is Medic a go Echinus. This plant, 
which is an annual, will grow out-of-doors if the seed 
is sown early in spring arid the plants raised in a 
greenhouse, and as soon as they arc large enough 
planted out in a warm border. The seed-vessel is the 
most interesting part of the plant, because if, with 
the assistance of a pin, you begin to open the round 
ball at the point where it became detached from the 
plant, you will find it unroll itself in the form of a 
narrow ribbon like strip in one length, leaving the 
seed loose in the hand. 

Cinerarias and green fly (II. R. />.). Your 
frame is very small, and you must have used the 
fumigating material too strong. There is nothing 
safer than nicoticide, hut for so small a frame about 
half a teaspoonful would be sufficient. You must not 
employ mni'li spirit either, or it is possible that you 
will set the nicoticide ablaze, and in this way destroy 
nil your plants. We think if you deepen the frames 
by fixing a 0-inch or 9-inch board all round, standing 
your plants near the back when smoking, and placing 
the fumigating machine near the front with not more 
of the liquid than is given above, that all will he 
well. • 

Plants for rockery, etc. (Crossways). — We think 
a selection from the following list will he of ser¬ 
vice:—Mossy Saxifragas. of which there are many 
good kinds,' as Camposii, Guildford seedling, Rhei, 
and R. superba: also granuluta plena (a deciduous 
species with double white flowers); any Auhrietias; 
such Megaseas as livmlata, eordifolia, e. purpurea, 
erassifolia, etc.; Lenten Roses. Polyanthus s. double 
white Arabis, Arnehia eehioides, Merten-ia v «i cinie.i, 
Campamila'nYVirali*, "MWari conicum, Iris lnldii aidis, 
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I. pumila in variety. Phlox uniana, Narcissus poeti- 
cus omatus, Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra eximea, D. 
formosi, Epimediunis, any ; Crueianella stylosa, 
Asperula odorata, etc. Spring perennials for border 
should include: Doronicums, Fritillarias. Narcissi in 
variety. Irises of the early Flag section, Adonis 
vernalis, Trollius, Hepaticas, rolumbines, Cheiranthus 
alpinus, Primula denticulata, P. cashmeriana, Geums, 
Inula glandulosa, Orobus, Oriental Poppies, Pole- 
moniuin Kichardsoni, Thalictruiu aquilegifoliuin, 
Phlox canadensis, etc. 

Mealy-bug on plants (F. B .).—It is possible that 
the mealy-bug may have been introduced to your 
conservatory by. bringing in infected plants. If it has 
got a firm hold it will be almost impossible to clear 
it out. You might try syringing each plant attacked 
with a mixture of soft-soap and \ pint of paraffin to 
3 gallons of water, applying it warm. Take care that 
you keep the paraffin well mixed, returning every 
second syringeful into the can. In the end you may 
have to burn the worst infected plants and have the 
house cleaned and repainted. For the thrips use the 
XL All fumigator. 

Bulbs In bloom at a certain date (A. T.).— 

By far the best way after potting such bulbs is to 
stand them on a bed of ashes out-of-doors, und 
cover them to a depth of a couple of inches with the 
same material. Then, when well rooted, which will 
be in about six weeks’ or two months’ time, take 
them out of the ashes and place in a cold-frame, 
keeping well supplied with water, and giving air 
when possible. You will find that the plants develop 
slowly hut strongly in the cold-frame; then, as the 
season advances, you must exercise your own dis¬ 
crimination as to the desirability or otherwise of 
taking any of them into the heated greenhouse. A 
month before they are required will he ample time 
to give them, if necessary, the assistance of a little 
heat. Individual peculiarities, the weather, and 
other matters, all combine to prevent any hard-and- 
fast line being laid down as to the time necessary 
for the expansion of the blossoms; hence, as above 
mentioned, you must carefully watch their course of 
development. 

The Chimney Campanula (Campanula pyrami 
dalis) ( Canterbury ). This, which we take to be the 
plant to which you refer, is a perennial, but far 
better results are to be had if treated as a biennial, 
sowing seed every spring. Sow the seed in April, in 
pots of sandy, moist soil, and barely cover the seed, 
(termination will soon take place if given glass ac- 
commodati >n and shaded from the sun. Frick otf into 
pans or boxes of similar soil when lit, and transfer 
into 4-inch or 5-inoh pots before the roots get matted 
together, as the foliage of all Campanulas is very 
brittle ami soon gets broken. Repot into 8-inch and 
9-inch pots when ready, using mostly loam, with a 
little decomposed manure, a little soot, and enough 
coarse sand to keep the whole porous. When the pots 
get full of roots, a little weak manure-water weekly 
will keep the foliage of good colour. Protect under 
cold-frames during the winter, with the pots plunged 
in ashes and the lights drawn back by day when 
fine. The plants will make a grand show during 
July and early August the following summer. Some 
growers plant them out and place back in |*ot.s 
towards November; but the plants do not lift very 
well. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Liquidambar, soil for U. E. Kelsall).— 
The Liquidarnbar does not require any special treat¬ 
ment. It prefers soil of an open loamy nature, fairly 
moist, but not water-logged. 

Soil for Japanese Maple in pot (ft- C. B.).— 
If the Japanese Maple needs repotting, a mixture of 
two parts loam to one part leaf-mould, ami about 
half a part of silver sand will suit it well. At the 
same time, annual repotting is not necessary—in¬ 
deed, this Maple will remain in perfect health for 
some years without being disturbed at the roots. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seahale from seed (ft. ft.).-You should have, 
when the seedlings were well up, thinned them out 
to 9 inches apart, and during the summer have 
sprinkled coarse salt thinly about the plants and well 
hoed it in. In November, when the leaves have died 
away, lift all the roots carefully, trenching them out, 
trim otf close to the main stem all side shoots, saving 
them, laying all one way; then lay the main roots 
into soil thickly. You can blanch the crowns in a 
cellar, or in any other close, warm, dark place, as 
wanted, through the winter. Make cuttings 41 inches 
to 5 inches long of the root pieces, and set them all 
on end in soil, just burying the tips till end of 
March, then plant them by the aid of a dibber in 
soil which has been well manured and deeply worked, 
in rows 20 inches apart, and 12 inches apart in the 
rows, just burying them. Be careful to keep the 
larger end upwards. If you adopt that practice you 
can have as much Seakale to blanch each winter as 
you desire. Once a stock of roots is obtained from 
seed it will be needful to propagute by the aid of 
root, cuttings only to keep up a stock. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. /*., Torquay. You give us no clue as to your t reat¬ 
ment, but to us the leaves seem as if they bad been burnt 
through fumigation, more especially in the case of the 
flowering shoot you send, on which we found traces of 
thrips. Mi## It M. Morley. The scrap of Fern-frond 
you send i9 evidently a piece of Pteris serrulata. I.et the 
seedlings remain os'they are until the spring, unless you 
have a heated house, in Which case you can ]>ot them off 

separately now’.- Rudolph .—We fear that in such an 

evidently shaded position you will find that the plants 
will become very drawn and bloom but little. You should 
ask some gardener in the district to come in and look at 
the ground. It is very difficult to advise without our 

seeing it.- F. B. Lowe.—Yes ; cut off the shoots you 

refer to, as they only tend to weaken the canes.-— 
E. L. II.— Due in all probability to the rich food you gave 
the Tulips. If, however, tl*CTs»vere Mav-fiow«ing Tulips, 

such reach ~ **-•-•■* ---*- “-- : “~- 

would a!4o 
cm cut out 


a height of 2 Met ’anduter. ^"tlilfa^osition 
lengthen ! tbe n ^_ c^ -^eyi - jitA. You 
t all the shoot-^itn tFie e\ee|JT%o of the one 


you wish to leave as the leader, fastening this to a strong 
cane to keep it erect. You can do this at any time now. 

Leave the branches as they are at the base.- Merlin .— 

See article on “ Melons in frames,” in our issue of 
February 18, p. 641. A copy of this issue can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for l)d.- L. M. Detacher.— 

The Evening Primrose is a hardy herbaceous plant, and 
can 1* had from any hardy plant grower. There are 
several varieties. They will ilo where you wish. In send¬ 
ing queries please read our rule as to w riting on one side 

of the paper only.- Erne#t W. Silver.—Vie do not know 

the boiler to which you refer. You cannot, we think, do 
better than get a plain saddle boiler, which you will find 
as useful as any.- Sandown Lawn .—Try what top¬ 

dressing in the autumn with good loam, rotten manure, 
and wood-ashes will do. If this fails, then have the whole 
dug over, adding some good loam and manure, and sow it 
down with good Grass seeds next spring. The soil is 
evidently very poor and the lawn altogether in bad con¬ 
dition. You should consult some practical man in the 
neighbourhood.- Killballyoiven .—Your outdoor Toma¬ 

toes have been attacked by the Potato disease. Outdoor 
Tomato growing is very risky, so much depending on the 
season. A. Nolan Sidney. See exhaustive article on 
the ‘'Culture of the Nut" in our.issue of Jan. 27 of this 
year, p. 620, which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for Ud. -Anxious. See reply to J. Jackson in our issue 
of Sept. 29, p. 432, re “ Keeping old Pelargonium plants.” 
You cannot keep the Yerbenas without heat.— Arthur 
J. Dixon.—We have not the slightest doubt from the 
Dahlia shoots that you send that earwigs are the cause of 
the trouble. Concrete .- Yes, you can use wires, fixing 

them against the wall or stretching them underneath the 
roof at from 12 inches to 15 inches from the glass. — 
Manhy. — 1, It would be much better if ,\ou could arrange 
that a constant supply is kept up. In*a dry season such 
as the past has been you cannot keep the tubs full unless 
you fill them up daily, and this if the tubs are numerous 
will entail a deal of labour. Unless the water is kept on 
the move it will certainly become stagnant and unpleas¬ 
ant. 2, Such a fence is "far too hot for anything to grow 
on it. VVe should advise pulling it dow n and erecting a 
wooden one, or, better still, a wall on which you could 
then grow Figs and other fruit-trees, as well as Roses, etc. 

IT. E. There is a calendar of operations in Purdon’s 
Almanac (Dublin: 23, Bachelor's Walk); also one in 
Primrose McConnell’s Year Book. Twelve numbers of 
Farm atul Home will give notes on work for each month 

of the year.-.4. It F.— The best and onty thing you can 

do is to cover up the plant with a fish net—if needful, two¬ 
fold. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mi*# Smith .—Rose had fallen 
to pieces. - The Hoysting#, Canterbury.—The plant, you 
refer to is proliabl^ Primus Pissardi. Send a shoot and 
then we can name it for you. — II. II. Fulmer.- The leaf 
you send is certainly not t hat of the Granodilla (Passiflora 
quadrangularis). The stem of the Granodilla is quad¬ 
rangular. The leaf you send looks more like that of an 

Anq>elopsis.- Joseph Harris.— \ and 2, Asplenium vivi- 

parum ; 3, Davallia, probably, must have lietler specimen ; 
4, Pteris sp., please send fertile frond ; 5, Aster Novi-Belgii 
var. ; 6, Aster ericoides. Please read our rules os to send¬ 
ing specimens for name.—- Mary E. Harinan.— Pelargo¬ 
nium fragrans.- Arbor. 1, Stag’s-horn Sumach (Rhus 

t.yphina) ; 2, Clematis, must see in flower, probably C. 

Flammula.- Ilo!>ert Greening .—Centaurea ragusina(syn. 

C. candidissima). — ./. B .— Enchanter's Night-shade 

(Circana lutetiana). 

Names of fruits.— F. Glenny.— 1, Plum Sultan ; 
2, Plum Blue Imperatrice. Richard Carroll .—Pear 
Jersey Gratioli, an October Pear.-— C. M.— Apples: 1, 
Hawthornden ; 2 and 3, Should prefer to see later : 4. 
Stone’s or Loddington. ft. Cary Gilson .— Apples : 1, 
Winter llawf,hornoen ; 2, Appears to lie a small example 
of Sandringham ; 3, Eckhnville Seedling ; 4, Golden 

Noble- S. Wiglcy .— Apples: 1, Early Margaret; 2, 

Nonpareil ; 3 and 4, Should like to see when ripe. //. 
Spink .—Pears : 1, Beurri* Hardy ; 2, Marie lionise ; 3 and 
4, Specimens insufficient. George Parker.—Marvey 
Apple. __ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. We are asked to state that the twen¬ 
tieth anniversary dinner will be held at the llolborn 
Restaurant (Yenetian Chamber), High Holl>orn, W.0 , on 
Tuesday, October 9th, at G.30 p.m. J. Gurney Fowler, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Royal Horticultural Society, has 
kindly consented to preside. 


Clearance Sale 
of strong, healthy Plants. 
Must be sold; we want their room. 


Arabia allmla fl.-pl., "The Double Arabis," 
masses of pure white flowers 
Arcnaria monlana, a fine white - flowered 

alpine, very free. 

Aster Porteri, white . 

„ ericoides, very graceful Sept, flower .. 

:: :: ^gS&'-.W’SsS™’ 

ii " “ Su tabus'' J growing 

,, hybridus “ White Queen," pure white, 
a good novelty. 


each. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 


doz. 
2s. Cd. 

2s. fid. 
Is. fid. 
2s. 6d. 


A few items culled from our 


Clearance List, 

which will be ready for issue in a 
few days. 

Free on rail. 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


DUTCH BULBS DUTCH BULBS 

J/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by Auction 

on each Monday and Wednesday, at 12 30, throughout 
the season, large consignments of DUTCH and other 
SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS of every variety for forcing 
and planting out. 

Catalogues and all particulars on application to the 
Auctioneer, 38, King-st., Co vent Garden, J/ondon, W.C. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

SaleB every day except Saturdays. 10,000 lots sold weekly 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Roman Hyacinths, 
and other Bulba, received direct. Lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 

TWTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

Sell as above at their Great Sale Rooms, 07 and 68, 
Ciikapsidk, London, E.C., at 10.30 odock each day. Lots 
purchased for those unable to attend. Goods packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Catalogues free on application. 

By Order of MESSRS. CHARLES LEE \ SON. 
(Important Autumn Sale ) 

THE NURSERIES, 

FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX, 

wit bin a few minutes' walk of the Railway Station St Tramway. 
TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS. AND OTHERS. 

7WTR. WOODS will SELL by AUCTION, as 

-L»-L above, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 17th and 
18th, 1906. at 11 for 12 o’eloek eaeh day : 

A large Colleet ion of EvcrgXCOn and DccidUOUH 
Flowering Shrubs and Conifers, including Timjopsis 
borealis, 3-4 ft.; Variegated Hollies, 2 5) ft ; Cupressus 
Album, 3) ft.; Laurel rotundifolia, 4 ft ; Pyramid Gold 
Yews, 2-5 ft., clipped, anil ditto, specimens, 5 ft. by 3 ft. A 
large number of Border specimens moved last year Unman 
thus, 6 ft. by 15 in., and from 1-4 ft. ; Tree Ivies, moved 
spring, 2 4) ft., globes, perfect. 

A quantity of Variegated Aucubas. 2-4? ft., bushy 
and good. Named Rhododendrons, scarlets, ranks, 
and whites: Azalea altadarence; Pinus austriaca, 54J ft. ; 
English Yews, 1J-2J ft., bushy. 

Gold Privet, very bushy, l)-3) ft ; Piceas nobilis, lasio- 
carpa, and pinsapo, 3-7 ft. ; Pinus cembra, austriaca, atul 
Fremontiana, 3-7 ft. : Retinosporas squarrosa, plumosa, pin. 
aurea, 2-7 ft., and tilifera, 1.) ft : Olearia Haasti, from 1 ft ; 
Phillyrea, Vilmorin's and buxifolia, 2-6 ft. 

A quality of Oval - leaf Privet, 2H ft . busby. 
Flowering Shrubs ill variety, 2J-5 ft. Lilacs, Hit***, 
Weigela, Viburnum plicatum and tomeotosum, Guelder 
Rose, Philadelphus and golden ditto. 

A quantity of Cuprcssus crecta viridis. 2-4 rt.. and 
ditto, alta variegata. I.arge Laurels. 5-7 ft. ; Hibiscus 
syriacus, named, and a great variety of other shrubs Black 
Currants, busby. Ioirge Pyramid William Pears and Pit- 
inaston Duchess. 

May Ik- viewed. Catalogues had on the premises, and of 
Mr. Woods. Auctioneer, Hounslow, Middlesex. 



HORNE’S FRUIT TREE DRESSING 

For capturing the Caterpillar Moths. 

INVALUABLE, 

Secret of Fruit Growing. 
Send at once for Particulars 
and Price. Thousands of 
(rounds’ worth of fruit has 
been saved by its use that 
otherwise would have been 
lost if left to the ravages 
of the caterpillar pest. 
(Invaluable.) 

Fruit Trees of all kinds 
can Is 1 supplied by Dozens, Hun¬ 
dred, Thousand, or Ten Thousand. 

Illustrated Cat alogue of Sort s and 
Price post free. 

W. HORNE&SONS 

(Farmers, Fruit & Potato Growers), 

PERRY HILL, CLIFFE,»c*ar Rochester, KENT. 

GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes’! « . /e 100 feet boxes! 3nls quality. 

4ths, 15-oz. J14, O 4ths, 21-oz. /ID/D 16 I**r box extra. 
Note.— Glass cut to any size at slight advance on abo iv price*, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s. ; 21-oz., 14s. per box. 
Is. extra for 3rds. Potty, 28 lb., 2s. 6d. Paint, Sash- 
bars. Nails and Roofing; Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glars is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to- J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31. Moor-lAnc. 
London, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 20 years. _ 

THE “ CTT A TsXiElVCHl ” 

HOT AIR & WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 

For OIL or GAS. 

HOT^ Double Heating Tube*. 

Larger Heating Surface. 
Small hipenoitnre of Fuel. 
From 21*. 

OH Stove* for Greenhouae*. 
from 3/0. 

Send f r Catalogue, Dee by 
poat. —W. POORS A CO., 
u.L 62, Queen Victoria at , 
_Land—. 

G-REBWHOTTSBS. 

(Slack season). Unprecedented offer 7 by 5, 42*. ; 9 by 6, 
56*. ; 10 t.y 7. 63* : 12 Gy 8, 78*. Gd. : 15 by 10, £5 10*. ; 30 by 
10 66 15* i ,.y n 111 '* cheaper. Extra stout ornamental 
Coiiserv at erics [iivflGMTl Approval with pleasure. 

GARDEN FRAMES, 8*. 9d.. U». 6d.. 25s. 
MCRDAUUT. 25a, fcj-afalear fed.. Greenwich. 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING APPLES. 

Many trees are distinctly overcropped this 
year, the Apples in such cases being under¬ 
sized, and the quality correspondingly poor. 
The drought tells on the size, colour, and 
usefulness of the fruit, and this excess of crop, 
following as it does such unseasonable 
weather, imposes a tax on fruit-trees. Early- 
gathered fruits shrivel when the winter’ is 
advancing towards spring, a time of year 
when the most value is set on Apples that 
are sound and plump. In gathering Apples, 
or, indeed, any fruit that is to be stored, it 
is imperative that individual kinds be con¬ 
sidered, and their season and purpose studied. 
Shrivelled fruits are worse than no Apples at 
all, and, if early gathering is practised, all 
hope of enjoying firm, plump fruits—say, in 
March—is practically gone. For this reason 
all fruit growers need to be careful in the 
gathering and storing of Apples, acting on the 
principle that it is better to lose a portion 
of the crop by accident than to spoil the j 
whole by too early plucking. Varieties of 
cooking Apples of the Codlin type, Lord 
Suflield, Early Victoria, Lord Grosvenor, and 
others of similar and somewhat later seasons, 
may be gathered by mid-September, but later 
kinds, like Tower of Glamis, Bramley’s, 
Sandringham, Alfriston, Wellington, and 
Prince Albert, would be spoiled if gathered 
too soon. If they are left until October is 
advancing, there would be all the better hope 
of getting plump fruits in March and later— 
where, of course, the storing accommodation 
is good. Dessert sorts, like Sturmer Pippin, 
Court Pendu Plat, Claygatc Pearmain, Mnn- 
nington’s Pearmain, Cobham. King of Tom¬ 
kins County, Blenheim Orange, Fearn’s Pip¬ 
pin, and others of kindred season, would be 
spoiled completely if gathered early enough to 
set up shrivelling. Though ventilation is ad 
vantageous at the time of gathering and 
storing in the fruit-room, a dry. arid atmos¬ 
phere does not conduce to sound keeping, so 
that after the first “ sweating ” in Apples has 
passed, closed windows may well be the rule 
in the majority of well-appointed fruit stores. 
There would naturally be much waste by eva¬ 
poration if the fruits were placed on open 
shelves, leaving ventilators open and admit¬ 
ting dry air into and through the fruit store. 
Some growers use straw, some even hay, to 
place their fruits upon when brought in, but 
nothing worse could be adopted. At the same 
time, I do not like bare shelves to : stand them 
on. Clean paper affords the best medium l 
know of, for if a decaying fruit should soil 
this, and which often happens in the winter, 
it js easy to replace such with 'a clean sheet. 
The shelves should be cleaned down and all 
old paper removed each year, or there will 
be a taint transmitted, even if fresh is placed 
upon the top of the old^-^This is especially 
the case when the fruit- ^oomJi$|daJ^l|>■^ y> 
Too much care cannofkbel faxen in|gat»er- 
ing, especially those sorts that hav^delicate 


skins. If these are roughly handled, decay 
is set up, and if this does not actually happen, 
the appearance of the fruit is far from pleas¬ 
ing. Very large fruits, such as Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Warner’s King, and Ecklinville, 
show bruises quickly. They should be placed 
carefully in paper-lined baskets as they are 
taken from the tree, and removed to the 
store by hand. Smaller, hard-skinned sorts 
do not so soon suffer, but even these call for 
some care. No fruits that are in the slightest 
degree damaged should be placed with sound 
ones, for decay quickly sets in once they 
are brought inside. A little flowers of sul¬ 
phur or plaster of Paris placed in small holes 
made by wasps or birds often preserves fruits 
until their season of use arrives. With choice 
Pears and Apples this will repay the trouble, 
for small puuctures do not interfere with 
their use when thus stopped. Some use 
plaster or whiting in a damp state, so that 
later it becomes hard set. I find it just as 
effective used dry. Some fruits will be found 
to decay and escape the eye of the gatherer, 
no matter how careful he is, and the smallest 
puncture from wasp or bird sets up immedi¬ 
ate decay if it passes unnoticed. For this 
reason it is necessary for stored Apples to be 
looked over frequently, to remove any show¬ 
ing signs of decay before it extends. One 
fruit soon affects several, especially when 
heaped one above another, and the loss, in 
the case of choice varieties and those that 
are scarce, is often very great. Soft-fleshed 
kinds are better spread in single layers; 
small, late keepers can be treated less care¬ 
fully. Where a deal of fruit has to be dealt 
with, it is out of the question to place all in 
single layers, nor is it necessary, because 
many sorts keep just as well when carefully 
heaped. The risk of loss when stored in this 
way may be considerable, unless they are 
often examined and damaged specimens re 
moved. Fruit keeps better in a cool, dark 
chamber, but where, this is not available large 
sheets of brown paper spread over them will 
answer the purpose. It mav not be necessary 
to go to this trouble for mid-season fruit, but 
the trouble would be Tepaid in the case of 
the kinds wanted for use in the late spring. 

West Wilts. 


THE MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry, being a native of a much 
warmer country than ours, does not always 
ripen its fruit to perfection with us, but the 
brilliant summer weather which we have ex¬ 
perienced during the past eight or nine weeks 
has suited it, and the fruits have begun ripen¬ 
ing earlier than usual. Unlike many other 
fruits which are so scarce this season, the 
Mulberry escaped the spring frosts, and has 
produced a heavy crop of fruit, both in the 
garden and orchard, a fact which birds, 
wasps, and flies have not been slow to dis¬ 
cover, now that it is fast becoming ripe. In 
this season of scarcity Mulberries are doubly 
valuable, for the fully ripened fruits are much 
appreciated for dessert, while those less so 


are in demand for various purposes in the 
kitchen. Used alone, or in conjunction with 
Apples of the early Codlin types, they make 
excellent tarts, or may be served as stewed 
fruit with Rice. The Mulberry does not 
ripen all its fruits at one time, but succession- 
ally, the time they are in use sometimes ex¬ 
tending over a period of six or seven weeks. 
The fruits should be gathered daily, and if the 
tree or trees are growing on a lawn or in a 
Grass orchard, the ripe fruits, if the Grass is 
kept clean, may be allowed to drop, as such 
are always the most luscious and best ripened. 

The Mulberry is usually grown as a stan¬ 
dard, and is, in addition to its value from a 
utilitarian point of view, a highly ornamental 
tree, and worthy of a position on a lawn. It 
is more oftener found in old gardens than in 
those of more recent formation, and a few 
grand old specimens are here and there to be 
seen still full of vigour. It is a tree which 
needs to be carefully watched, as the limbs 
have a bad habit of splitting off or falling 
away from the main stem when they become 
weighty, so that as soon as they have attained 
to anything approaching a girth of from 2 feet 
to 3 feet it is advisable to secure them to the 
main stem with a chain. It is surprising the 
amount of recuperative power that a Mulberry 
possesses, for if by any chance a limb is lost, 
it is not long before a series of young growths 
appear in the vicinity of the wound, and if 
these are thinned out and those retained are 
looked after they soon hide up the disfigure¬ 
ment and make good the loss. When the loss 
of branches does occur, the latter can, if de¬ 
sired, be made use of to increase the stock. 
If cut into 5 feet and 6 feet lengths and 
planted some 2 feet deep in the garden or 
elsewhere they will, in course of time, emit 
roots like a Willow, and eventually form 
trees. The Mulberry is not very particular 
as to soil, so long as it is not planted in a 
cold, wet day. In medium or heavy loam it 
is astonishing bow far the roots will extend in 
all directions, and'for this reason the tree is 
best accorded a position apart from the 
kitchen garden whenever possible to do so. 
In the colder parts of the country it is neees 
sary to give it the prolection of a wall if the 
fruits are required for use, but with one ex¬ 
ception I have never seen it so grown, and 
that was in a nobleman’s garden in the Mid¬ 
land counties. There are three varieties of 
the Mulberry: Moms alba, M. rubra, and 
M. nigra, the last being the best and the one 
in universal cultivation in this country. 
Some amount of pruning is requisite to render 
young trees shapely for a few seasons after 
being planted, but, when fully established, 
nothing in this direction is needed beyond 
relieving the trees now and again of dead 
wood and useless spray. A. W. 


Outdoor Peaoh 08 . —As the trees are re¬ 
lieved of their fruit, and it has not been a big 
job in many gardensi gHeclflrem a good wash¬ 
ing with the hose or garden engine, as red- 
spider has been prevalent this season with 
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such a tropical heat and a low rainfall. Un¬ 
less growth is crowded, which ought not to bo, 
there is no necessity to cut away now the hear¬ 
ing shoots of this season ;besides, if trees have 
grown strongly and require root-pruning, it 
would he had policy to prune root and branch 
at the same time. Devonian. 


BLACK CURRANTS. 

The Black Currant is a very important fruit, 
whether in the market or private garden, but, 
unfortunately, its cultivation has, in some in¬ 
stances, had to he abandoned, owing to the 
persistent attacks of the Black Currant-mite 
(Phyptoptus ribis). Various remedies have 
been introduced from time to time with which 
to combat the pest, but, so far, nothing that 
will succeed in kilHng the insect or prevent 
it from increasing, and when a plantation be¬ 
comes badly infested the only remedy is the 


thing yet seen in regard to the Black or any 
other kind of Currant. Nor is the above the 
only recommendation with respect to this 
variety, for the berries, as is shown by the 
figure, are of very large size-in fact, it is 
undoubtedly the largest Black Currant in cul¬ 
tivation ; the bunches are long and the 
flavour very rich and sweet. It is a perfectly 
distinct and free-bearing variety. I can with 
confidence recommend it to intending plan¬ 
ters, and, whether required for market or 
private purposes, 1 feel sure they will be 
pleased with it. The nearest approach to 
Boskoop Giant is 

Carter’s Champion.— This is a large 
Black Currant, and some fine examples came 
under my notice at a cottagers’ exhibition 
during August last. The bunches are not so 
long as in the former case, but the berries 
are large and the flavour is excellent, while 
it is a remarkably consistent cropper. 


Part of fruiting branch of Black Currant Boskoop Giant. 


drastic one of rooting up and burning the 
bushes. Procuring bushes from a non-in- 
fested source and completely isolating them, 
or planting them as far removed from the 
plot occupied by the insect-ridden ones, is a 
very good plan to adopt when establishing a 
new plantation, and then should any, unfor¬ 
tunately, develop “big bud,” it can, perhaps, 
bo kept under by hand-picking. Some varie¬ 
ties are more subject to attack than others, 
but 

Boskoop Giant (the subject of the aceorn 


Black Naples is also another variety 
which I favour, because the fruit hangs in 
good condition for a long time without drop 
ping. This is of dwarfer habit than either 
of the preceding, and is conspicuous by hav¬ 
ing buds of a greenish-white colour. 

Lee’s Prolific is similar to Carter’s 
Champion, but is a fine Currant withal, and 
a capital cropper. 

These four varieties I consider to be the 
best among Black Currants, and. although 
the three last-named are not immune from 


panying illustration) enjoys complete im big bud. they having developed the disease to 


raunity with me. This I have grown for the 
past two seasons, and, so far, there is no 
sign of the pest being present, and I sincerely 
hope that it will continue to remain free of it. 
A great feature, and one which I think is 
greatly in favour of this variety remaining 
non susceptible to atf 
possessing sugh a |?er 
for the strength of the w 

nt which thpv »ro r»rod 


a slight extent only. I am hoping, by hand 
picking, and to the fact of their occupying an 
isolated position, to keep them in a vigorous 
and fruitful condition. A. W. 


ion. 


e rate 


A second crop of Fears t forward a sample 
of a second crop from a Duchess Fear tree in my 
garden. These are from a tree that had fruit on, 
and which bloomed a second time during July. It 
was an unusual occurrence, so I send the fruit to 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on open air Vine.-I think it was in 
the spring of 1902 that I planted Vine Esperione 
against the south bay-window of my house, this 
forming part of the south wall. I prepared tlie 
border carefully, about 2 feet fl inches deep and 
4 feet wide, then a gravel walk. The subsoil is good 
gravel and stones, with good drainage. The situation 
is exposed to southerly winds, but cannot be called 
bleak. Passion-flowers grow well on the wall. The 
Vine has been pruned back in winter to the rods, 
but otherwise has been allowed to run. as I do riot 
look for fruit. In 1905 I neglected the border, allow¬ 
ing it to become matted with a Potent ilia, hut in 
the winter I cleared this out, and replaced it with 
some good rotted turf, ashes, etc. —the best I could 
get. In 190ft the Vine mildewed. Beyond dressing 
the rods with caustic wash I did nothing for it. 
This year the mildew has reappeared badly. I 
syringed with sulphide of potassium—probably too 
late, it did not do much good. I have grown Zinnias 
in the border, it has been kept clean and open. I 
shall be obliged for adviee as to what I should do 
to clean the Vine?—R. D. O'Brien. 

[You certainly erred in not taking steps to 
eradicate the mildew on your Vine last year, 
because in allowing the disease to spread at 
will was the very way to court a worse attack 
this season, and which, according to your 
note, has actually occurred. Had you oil the 
first sign of mildew appearing sprayed the 
foliage at once with sulphide of potassium, 
and once or twice afterwards, allowing an 
interval of a few r days between each applica¬ 
tion, you would, no doubt, have got rid of it 
either in last or this year. As it is, you can¬ 
not do better than spray again now, and when 
the leaves fall, gather them up and burn 
them. Then, in the winter months, tho¬ 
roughly clean the stem and branches with the 
caustic wash, first removing all the loose 
bark, and this will give you a clean start 
another year. When the Vine breaks into 
growth and the leaves develop, be prepared 
to spray as soon as you detect any signs of 
mildew, and keep a vigilant look out right 
through the season, and repeat the spraying 
as often as may be necessary. Do you keep 
the border well watered, as drought at the 
roots will cause mildew, and so will cold 
winds, after a few days’ hot weather has been 
experienced? The Vine may have contracted 
the disease from something you have bad 
growing in the border, and we have before 
now seen the Potent ilia you mention badly 
mildewed in a hot, dry season, but we should 
be more inclined to think it owing to want 
of moisture at the roots, seeing that the bor¬ 
der is but very narrow, and, therefore, likely 
to dry quickly, owing to the proximity of tlie 
gravel walk.] 

Raspberries failing. -In 1905 I had a splendid 
crop of Raspberries—Superlative—and when the fruit¬ 
ing was over I cut out the old canes, leaving plenty 
of fine healthy young ones. I then had the ground 
cleaned, picked up, and mulched, and took the tops 
off the young canes. Many died, and the rest fruited 
very badly and irregularly, and the young stuff for 
next year is very poor. I can only think that I 
mulched too early and too heavily. The situation is 
suitable, a dampish hut well drained hollow, and 
the land trenched before planting —R. I). 0‘Brien. 

[From the particulars you give, we are 
quite unable to assign the reason for your 
Raspberries failing as they have done, and 
can only conjecture that there must be some¬ 
thing unsuitable at the roots to cause some 
to deteriorate and others to die outright. 
When a plot of ground has been properly 
prepared for this crop by double digging and 
incorporating plenty of well-rotted manure 
with the soil, adding lime rubbish, burnt re¬ 
fuse, road-scrapings, and sweepings also, if 
the staple is inclined to be retentive and of n 
clayey nature, they invariably make very 
strong growth, and bear most abundantly -- 
particularly the variety you name. It is true 
you did wrong in tipping the canes when you 
did, as this is best deferred till February ; 
but, as regards the mulching, you neither 
did this too early nor too heavily, because 
when all conditions are right Raspberries can 
hardly be overdone in this respect. We. 
therefore, think that the seat of the mischief 
must lie at the roots, but what this may be we 
are not in a position to say.] 

A seedling Peach.— In Gardening of Septem¬ 
ber 22nd 1 see " E. P.” wiites, asking ad\ice about 
a seedling Nectarine It may be interesting to bear 
of a seedling Peach tree 1 have. Six years ago the 
stone was planted in the open, and two years ago 
the standard Peach tree bore fifteen fairly good 
Peaches. Owing to the tree being overgrown on each 
side by Pears I moved ihfs Peach to a neighbouring 
trellis, consequently no "Peaches appeared last year: 
but ' 
the 


this veer 1 have threpjtipg fruits still hanging on 
tree. There-was- no budding or grafting.— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLE ARIA (DAISY BUSH). 

This is a family of evergreen shrubs and 
small trees found in Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, and are best described as shrubby 
Asters, producing flowers similar to the 
Michaelmas Daisies. There are many kinds 
in Australia and New Zealand, to say nothing 
of a few species confined to Lord Howe and 
Chatham Islands. They are exceedingly 
variable in habit, appearance, and beauty of 
flower. Many come from a considerable ele¬ 
vation, and are able to withstand several 


wider and more prominent than in any other 
kind. The leaves are stiff, deeply toothed, | 
and white beneath. 

O. aroophylla.— An Australian species, 
bearing the name of Musk-wood in Tasmania 
and New South Wales, and formerly known | 
in gardens as Aster argophyllus. It makes a 
handsome shrub when well established, with 
woolly Musk-scented leaves, each 0 inches 
long, 2.J- inches broad, and toothed at the 
edges. The small, creamy-white flowers ap¬ 
pear as hanging clusters (as shown in the 
illustration), but are not very attractive. In 
Cornwall the plant has attained a height of 
30 feet, and it is fairly hardy against walls in 


Olearia nitida. From a photograph in Mr. Changers’ garden at Ilaslemere, Surrey. 


degrees of frost, but even these little moun¬ 
tain shrubs are mostly too tender for the 
open air iu this country, except on the south 
coast and in the south-west of England and 
Ireland. The best-known kind, O. Haasti, 
is hardy almost anywhere, and another three 
or four species succeed fairly well upon shel¬ 
tered walls, when given protection in severe 
weather. A few kinds do well in pots and 
under glass. They thrive best in light well- 
drained soils to which some peat has been 
added. They arc averse to moving, and fail 
in soils that are at all strongly charged with 
lime. The best-know'M atuj most beautiful 

kl (>!\rNm’faTiFoUA, : wh<t^|(Qis JilCue 

with a viol t disc, fragrant, the r£jlorets 


the warmer parts of Britain and even around 
London, growing again from the root when 
cut to the ground by frost. There are large 
plants of it under glass at Kew', and it is 
sometimes grown in this way in colder dis¬ 
tricts for the sake of its leaves, which scent 
the air after rain and keep their fragrance 
j when dried. It is one of the most easily in- 
| creased kinds, either by seed or cuttings, and 
grows rapidly and to such a size in its own 
land that the sweet-smelling wood is used in 
cabinet-w'ork. 

O. chathamica. —This forms a neat bush, 
and bears white Daisy-like flowers with a 
dark purplish, almost black, centre. 

(). Cui.ENSOl. This is said to grow to a 
height of 40 feet in its own country. Though 


its foliage is handsome, the fact that its dark 
purple flowers are rayless reduces its value 
as a garden shrub. 

O. Cunninghami.—T his is said to be very 
beautiful when in bloom, about Wellington, 
during August and September. It grows to a 
large size, lighting up the bush with its great 
heads of silvery white flowers. 

O. dkntata. This has often been con¬ 
founded with O. macrodonta, but it is quite 
distinct, the latter being a native of New f 
Zealand, whereas O. dentata is from New' 
South Wales. Its flow r ers are each over an 
inch across, and are borne in terminal 
racemes. The ray-florets are white, tinted 
rose, and curve upwards, thus form¬ 
ing a cup-shaped flower with a bright 
yellow centre. The leaves, variable in 
shape, are each about 2 inches long, 
bluntly rounded, and crisped at the 
edges, while, except on the upper side 
of the leaves, the whole plant is 
covered with rusty-brown tomentum. 
It is a tender species, having perished 
at Kew when seemingly fully estab¬ 
lished against a warm wall, but it does 
well in the Isles of Sc lly. In Aus¬ 
tralia a variety is said to exist in 
which the flowers are prettily shaded 
with blue. 

O. Forsteri.— A scarce shrub in 
this country, though, perhaps, better 
known on the continent, where it has 
passed under several names, such as 
Olearia pauiculata and Eleeagnus 
crispa. The last name is due to the 
beautifully crisped leaves of bright 
yellowish-green, smooth and shining 
above and covered with grey felt 
underneath and upon the stems. It 
makes a pretty evergreen, freely 
branched, and of fine habit. It is a 
good seaside shrub, fairly common in 
the milder parts of Brittanv, in the 
south of France, and round Dublin. 
It has reached a height of 10 feet with 
Lord Anneslev, at Castlewellan, but 
is there found somewhat tender. The 
dusky-white flowers appear in Novem¬ 
ber and December, and are fragrant, 
but insignificant. (Illustratedonp.451.) 

O. furfuracea (syn. O. ferru- 
ginea).— A low tree of 10 feet to 
15 feet, with broad crisped leaves and 
large loose clusters of tiny white 
flowers. 

O. Gunniana (syn. Eurybia Gunni- 
nna). This has been confused with O. 
stellulata, and the same plant has long 
passed under both names in gardens, 
but the true Gunniana is quite dis¬ 
tinct. It is a low, much-branched 
shrub, w r ith small toothed leaves of 
silvery-grey colour, less hardy than 
stellulata, and later in flowering. The 
white Daisy like flowers are smaller, 
of greater substance, and more cupped 
than in that kind. Possibly not now 
in cultivation. 

O. Haasti.- This is the commonest 
and hardiest of the Olearias, a splen¬ 
did seaside shrub in the most exposed 
places, and even when deluged with 
salt spray, and almost as good in town 
gardens. Its leaves are Box-like, 
ovate in shape, and about an inch 
long, deep green above and white on 
the under side. Towards the end of 
the summer it is completely covered 
with a profusion of small white 
flowers, which last a long time in dry 
weather, and are pleasantly fragrant. So free 
is it that cuttings a few inches high are often 
covered with flowers. In New Zealand the 
plant occurs as a low shrubby tree at eleva¬ 
tions of about 4,000 feet, and though in this 
country it does not seem to exceed & feet in 
height, plants continue to spread almost in¬ 
definitely, one specimen in the collection of 
the Earl of Anneslev, at Castlewellan. being 
well over 50 feet in circumference. It is so 
hardy that in a warm soil and with slight pro¬ 
tection it succeeds in many parts of northern 
Britain, and, though sometimes cut to the 
ground by severe frost, the plants grow again 
in almost everyU*W4e!i difl cold places a light 
soil is the .\yj I h F* W Wjower - h e a d s 

should beleTt ‘on-ftll-wnleMaira-^rJtlction to 
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the tender shoots. It makes a good hedge 
plant, and grows well even in the shade of 
trees. It can he readily increased from cut¬ 
tings taken during the late summer. We have 
seen some very fine specimens of this as far 
north as Aberdeen, where it is largely grown. 



Olearia argophylla. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. K. Knowldin, Dalkey, Dublin. 


O. ILICIFOLIA. —This has been often con- , 
founded with O. macrodonta, but has longer, 
narrower, and more deeply-toothed leaves, ] 
with strangely crinkled and serrated edges. 
The entire plant also is far less downy ; in¬ 
deed, at times, almost glabrous. The flowers 
appear as rounded clusters during June, and 
are almost identical with those of O. macro¬ 
donta, with an agreeable fragrance. The 
plant is widely distributed in the mountains 
of New Zealand, and is fairly hardy in this 
country. 

O. INSIONI8. —This rare kind is un¬ 
doubtedly the finest of the race. In its native 
country it grows in crevices of dry rocks at I 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. Its leaves, which 
are leathery and of great consistence, are 
each from 4 inches to 6 inches in length, and , 
about 3 inches across. The young leaves are 
clothed with a whitish tomentum on both 
sides, this eventually disappearing from the 
upper surface, which becomes green. The 
stout branches and peduncles are covered 
with the same felt. The flowers (see illustra¬ 
tion), which are borne on erect axillary or 
terminal peduncles of 6 inches to 9 inches, 
have silvery-white ray-florets and a yellow 
disc, and measure 2^ inches to 3£ inches 
across. It is a scarce plant in its own 
country, where it is said to attain a height of 
about 3 feet. The finest example in this 
country is that growing in Mr. W. E. Gumble- I 
ton’s garden, at Belgrove, Queenstown. It 
has flowered at Kew under glass, but is a very 
slow grower and never quite happy in pots. 
It has also flowered well with Canon Ella 
combe, at Bitton, near Bristol. 

O. MACRODONTA.— This makes a very 
attractive shrub in the south-west, having in 
some gardens attained a height and diameter 
of over 10 feet. This is far less than its 
height in New Zealand, where it occurs as a 
low tree of 20 feet or more, with a flatly 
rounded head, and a considerable woody 
trunk. In the south-west it flowers towards 
the end of May. and somewhat later in colder 
places, and is then covered with flat, much- 
branched clusters of small white flowers with 
a reddish eye, and sweetly scented. The 
leaves are Holly-like, silvery-green above and 
white on the under surface, with a smell of 
Musk when bruised./ P This^ind,^H|oud only 
to O. tfaasiii’ul'hard \iosy \jj <f rLp<|lj[rowth, 
and flowers so froelyfliat the ([ir^iitnes are 


often borne down by the weight. In New 
Zealand it is a favourite hedge plant. 

O. nitida. —This flowers in May, and 
bears bunches of small white flowers with a 
bright yellow centre, each about half an inch 
in diameter. It is a quick grower and a pro¬ 
fuse bloomer. Its leaves are each 3 inches 
long and 2 inches wide, deep green above 
and white beneath. In New Zealand it 
reaches the size of a small tree, at eleva¬ 
tions of 4,000 feet, but, so far, its height in 
this country has not exceeded 4 feet or 
5 feet. 

O. nummularifolia.— This bears soli¬ 
tary creamy-white flowers in July, and has 
very singular foliage, quite unlike that of 
any other species. The thick and almost 
stemless leaves which crowd the shoots 
like scales, are a quarter of an inch long 
and rather less in breadth, green above, 
and white or yellowish beneath, where the 
edges are rolled inwards. It grows as a 
spreading shrub or low tree, with stout 
and clammy branches, of a pretty golden 
colour while young. It is hardy in many 
parts of the country, even into the south¬ 
west of Scotland, but young plants need 
protection. 

O. ramulosa. —A very distinct and 
beautiful species from the mountains of 
Tasmania and New South Wales, and con¬ 
sequently nearly hardy in this country, 
though from its season of flower it cannot 
be recommended for the open air, except 
in the warmest parts. The leaves are very 
small and thickly clustered, narrow, green 
on the upper surface, and covered with 
white felt beneath. The flowers appear 
late in the autumn as beautiful half-pen¬ 
dulous clusters of starry white, upon 
gracefully arching shoots. They last 60 
long as to be valuable for cutting, or to be 
grown in pots for the autumn decoration of 
the cool greenhouse and conservatory. In 
most gardens it is safest in this way, for, 
though hardy enough, if planted in dry soils 
and at the foot of a warm wall, a sharp win¬ 
ter is fatal to it. It attains a height of 5 feet 
or 6 feet, and should be left to grow freely in 
its own way. 

O. stellulata. —In gardening works this 
shrub is generally held to be synonymous with 
O. Gunniana, but the latter is quite distinct, 
as may be seen from our description of it. 
In the south-west, O. stellulata flowers early, 
being at its best in May, while its first blos¬ 
soms often expand in April. In other parts 


flowers are freely produced on the branching 
shoots, and the plant, having a graceful habit, 
makes a charming picture, especially in large 
specimens G feet or more in height. It is 
fairly hardy even into Scotland, if planted 
against a sheltered wall, but even with pro¬ 
tection it is liable to injury in a cold winter. 
Being readily increased, however, and quite 
happy in a cool greenhouse, pot-plants should 
always be held in reserve, these coining in 
useful in early spring, when the flowers may 
be hastened by a little heat. It is a native 
of Tasmania and New South Wales. 

O. Traversi.—A rare and interesting tree, 
hardy only in the most favoured parts of 
Britain. It comes from the Chatham Islands, 
reaching a height of 35 feet, and known as 
the Bastard Sandal-wood Tree. It -branches 
freely from a stout trunk, the oval-shaped 
leaves smooth shining green on their upper 
surface, whereas elsewhere the plant is every¬ 
where covered with white silky down. The 
flowers are borne towards the end of sum¬ 
mer on the tips of the shoots and from the 
leaf axils, but they are small and of an in¬ 
conspicuous creamy-white colour. Plants 
have flowered in the warmest parts of Ire¬ 
land, but, save in such favoured places, it 
can only be grown in the open air, as at Kew, 
against a sheltered wall, with protection in 

winter. -- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Clematises.-I should he much obliged 
if you would tell me how to treat the following 
Clematises in early spring—which to cut down and 
on which to leave summer growth-.—Enchantress. 
Lawsoniana, Mme. Van Houtte. Excelsior, Marie 
Lefebvrc, Lady C. Neville, Venus Victrix, Duchess of 
Albany, Duchess of York. Lucy Lemoine? They were 
planted this spring, but I am going to move them to 
another part of garden. Do you reeommend the 
cutting down of the Jackmani every season? — 
0. M. D. H. 

[The varieties Enchantress. Lawsoniana, 
Mme. Van Houtte, Lady Neville, and Venus 
Victrix belong to the Lanuginosa section, and 
should be pruned in February or March, this 
consisting in removing the weak, straggling, 
or overcrowded branches. Lucy Lemoine be¬ 
longs to the Florida set, and should be treated 
in the same way. Duchess of Albany and 
Duchess of York are coccinea hybrids, keep¬ 
ing up a succession of bloom during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Yes; C. Jackmani is best 
cut back every year to within 6 inches of the 
soil.] 

Ampelopsis muralia — Whilst the bright-leavt d 
A. Veitchi is very attractive, there are others of the 
same family that have good points, and 1 am re¬ 
minded as I write of a house near by that is partly 



Olearia insignia. 


of the country it flowers about a month later. 
Its leaves are narrow, about an inch long, 
deep green on the upper side, and whitish 
beneath. Although this species rarely pre¬ 
sents the unbroken sheet of white that O. 
Haasti does, its larger and more starry 


enveloped in the variety A. muralis, which has foliage 
of a more sombre green than A. Veitchi in the 
summer, but now it is a vivid crimson, each cold 
night adding to the density of the colouring. Planters 
of hardy climbing plants this autumn should bear the 
sort under notice in mind, *' Where there is a large 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Early-flowering Pompon Chrysanthemum 
Mignon. This is a pretty little early-flower¬ 
ing Pompon Chrysanthemum of continental 
origin that has been in commerce many 
years. In the centenary edition of the N.C.S. 
catalogue this is mentioned, but no date is 
given of its introduction. I have been 
familiar with the plant for almost twenty 
years, and hnve grown it fcr some time. Its 
chief value lies in its dwarf, compact, and 
bushy habit, and its freedom of flowering. 
The little bushes are studded with buds and 
blossoms, and their form is beautiful. The 
colour is a golden-yelkn^ that pales-slightly 
with age. In many i^spect»wthc flflf\|eF>may 
be likened to thos>yof \bei lltJ-dowPi m lgLPrim- 
rose League, which is a sport frorOn* dainty 


white Pompon Snowdrop. The plants of 
Mignon are not more than a foot in height, 
and grouped in colonies of half a-dozen or a 
dozen in each group, the effect is fine.—E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Fine-leaved plants, such as Ficus elastica, 
Draceenas, Aspidistras, that have been in 
rooms all the summer should now be taken 
outside to be thoroughly cleansed before 
winter arrives. Sponge each leaf carefully, 
not omitting the undersides, and finish up 
with a sprinkling, or syringing, with clear 
water. Much watering and confinement 
during the summer months cause the surface 
soil to become discoloured. This should be 
removed, so that the roots better feel the in¬ 
fluence of light and air during the dark winter 
days. Fuchsias that have made good growth 
during the summer months may now be 
pruned in, so that they do not take up so 
much space in winter. Having lost their 


shortest growths intact. Well drain some 
6-inch pots, and cram as many of the plants 
into them as you possibly can, the less soil 
the better. Give them one good watering, 
and not a drop more until the following 
March, when they should be watered now and 
then when quite dry. These tw’o-year-old cut¬ 
backs make a fine display when planted out, 
for both single and double kinds, and espe¬ 
cially the latter, bloom most freely when there 
is a foundation of old wood. Bulbous flowers, 
such as Freesias and Lachenalias, that were 
potted up a couple of months ago, and have 
been standing in the open air, must be 
brought indoors by the end of October. They 
must not be wintered in a living-room, where 
the air is to a certain extent vitiated, but 
must be kept in a cool room, where they get 
plenty of light and air on favourable occa¬ 
sions. In this way they will remain green 
and sturdy without making much top growdh 
until March, but will steadily make roots. 
Both Freesias and Lachenalias can be grown 
in this way exceedingly well where no green- 
| house exists. Vallotas that have done bloom- 
I ing should get a little water when quite dry, 


Olearia Foreteri. From a photograph in 


foliage, they are not at all attractive when at 
rest, and the window gardener does not care 
to see much of them in that stage of their 
existence. It is not well to store them away 
before the middle of November, as they do not 
come into a complete state of rest before that 
time. There is no need to keep them in a 
light place ; they can be stored away in any 
spare corner, or even in an outhouse, so long 
as severe frosts do not touch them. I once 
had the care of a number of large specimens, 
for which no room could be found under glass. 
They had to be wintered in a cellar beneath 
an orangery, where they got hardly any light, 
and required no water until they were brought 
out in spring, and did afterwards quite as 
well as if they had been in a glass-house. It 
is a good plan to stand them out-of-doors for 
a w r eek or two in late autumn, as by the in¬ 
fluence of sun and air they come into a more 
hard condition than would otherwise be the 
case. Zonal Pelargoniums that have grown 
up tall may be shortened so that they do not 
take up so much room. It is quite possible to 
winter a good number of Zonals that have 
been used for window-boxes or for the out¬ 
door garden. They should be shortened con¬ 
siderably, leaving, if possible, one of the 


Surrey garden. (See p. 449.) 


so that the foliage does not die off in the rest¬ 
ing time. Byfleet. 


Fungus on Fir-tree.—I would he very much 
obliged if you could give me any advice as to the 
destruction of the fungus which is on enclosed spray 
cut from a good-sized Picea Pinsapo, about thirty- 
five years old? The lower branches are much in¬ 
fested with the funguH, and it is scattered all over 
the tree in a less degree. 1 have carefully looked 
over several Cryptomerias, Wellingtonias, and 
Thujas growing on the same lawn, but none of these 
show any trace of the fungus.— M. Hctton. 

[The fungus attacking your Picea Pinsapo 
is the Silver Fir Cluster-cup fungus (.^Soidium 
pseudo-column arc). This fungus in another 
form is parasitic on the Cow-berry (Vac- 
cinium Vitis-idtea). If this plant happens to 
grow near your trees the latter will not be 
free from this parasite until you have de¬ 
stroyed the Vaccinium. I do not think this 
fungus causes much injury to its host. You 
need not be afraid that your Conifers of 
other genera will be attacked.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillar on Apple-tree (Nemo).— I am sorry 
I am unable to answer your query as to the name of 
the caterpillar, as it was crushed beyond recognition. 

tJWVEftStTY' mo,hs “ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, TREATMENT OF. 

(Reply to “Anxious.”) 

By all means exhibit.some of your blooms at 
your local show, if you manage to finish them 
satisfactorily. You might also, as you sug¬ 
gest, put up a group in the class limited to 
your particular class of growers. To group 
Chrysanthemums successfully, the plants 
should be nicely clothed with foliage—at 
least, those that occupy the front position. 
You must cover up the bare stems of some of 
the taller plants, and bare stems invariably 
evidence themselves by the time the show 
comes round. You cannot get pretty plants 
suitable for grouping if you unduly crowd 
them in the house, tfou should arrange the 
plants so that you can get among them for 
the purpose of watering and attending to 
other details of culture, otherwise much of 
the foliage is sure to wither and decay, and 
become rather unsightly. You have an ex¬ 
cellent list of varieties. If your 
greenhouse is a span-roofed struc¬ 
ture, arrange the taller plants in 
the centre, sloping gradually 
down to the front on both sides, 
finishing off with the dwarfest 
plants along the front. Before 
housing the plants—and this 
should now be done as speedily as 
possible—see that the roof of the 
greenhouse is waterproof. Should 
there be any leakages, run the 
paint-brush down the inside of the 
rafters immediately underneath 
the glass. As a rule, this will 
effectually fill up any little cavi¬ 
ties that may have developed, and 
save the heart-burning that in¬ 
variably follows when the drip 
falls on the opening blooms. A 
stretch of tiffany to run on brass 
rings, sewn on to its edge, should 
be fixed to run on two rows of 
galvanised wire through the 
length of the greenhouse. This 
can be used to screen the blooms 
when the sun is somewhat power¬ 
ful. The tiffany may be drawn 
back again when the sun has dis¬ 
appeared or is less effective. 

When taking the plants indoors, 
remove weeds from the surface 
soil in the pots, brush the outside 
of the latter frve from the accu¬ 
mulations of grit, and pick off all 
decayed or decaying foliage. See 
that all buds are tied in a j)er- 
fectly upright position, otherwise 
the blooms will unfold their 
petals unevenly. Water with care, 
and never give liquid-manure to a 
plant that may have got quite 
dry. First, use clear water, and 
follow* after a short time with manure-water. 
Ventilate freely in the earlier period of their 
bousing, gradually inuring the plants to less 
airy conditions. Use a little fire-heat when 
the weather is damp, and when the foggy 
weather comes increase the temperature to 
from 50 degs. to 55 dogs., at the same time 
shutting the bottom ventilators. 
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GREENHOUSE HEATHS. 

What is the season to buy Heaths, and when do they 
bloom? Can they be grown on from year to jear? 
My gardener had some, and mismanaged them. 1 
have a vinery and a stove-house, so surely he ought 
to be able to grow them. -L. M. Rkjachkr. 

[In order to attain success in the culture of 
greeuhouse Heaths, the following points need 
to be noted—viz., houses suitable for their 
culture, soil in which to pot them, and the 
potting and watering of them in a careful 
manner at all times. 

Houses, etc.— These should, if possible, be 
span-roofed, not too lofty, but well ventilated. 
The plants should be so arranged as to nearly 
touch the glass, for the nearer they are so 
placed the more sturdy will be the growth—a 
most essential point in their cultivation. 
Sufficient heating power should be provided 
to keep out frost at all times, but without 
having to resort to excessive fire-heat, which, 
on the other hand, will exhaust the atmos¬ 
pheric moisture tco much, making it harsh 
and dry. During frosty weather never aim 
at keeping Heaths at all warm, for so long 
as the temperature is maintained just a de¬ 
gree t.r two above freezing point no harm will 
conic to the plants. This, of course, is the 
night or minimum standard, whilst 40 degs. 
may be taken ns that for the daytime. At 
other times, when there is no frost, do not 
employ any fire-heat at night ; but a little 
during the day when damp and dull will be 
beneficial, causing greater buoyancy in the 
atmosphere. At other seasons ventilate freely 
both by night and by day. Let the ventilation 
be done in a rational manner during a period 
of easterly winds. Damp down the floors and 
between the plants after a warm, sunny, or 
otherwise parching day, but not during damp 
or dull weather. Mildew is the one enemy 
of Heaths more likely to do harm ; let it, 
therefore, be looked after very closely. 
Plants of dense growth, such, for instance, ns 
the ventricosa and vestita sections, and 
Cavendishi and hyemalis, are most disposed 
to foster it. Sulphur is the best remedy, ap¬ 
plied by means of a sulphur puff, or by a 
syringe if the plant be large and very dense. 

Soil and potting.- The soil for Heaths is 
peat and sand only when the former is of the 
suitable kind. The peat best adapted to 
Heaths is that which is when handled of a 
harsh, hard character, haviug in it traces of 
the roots of hardy Heaths. This peat can 
scarcely ever be had very thick, not half the 
th ickness of that used for Ferns and Orchids. 
It is often cut (and supplied, tco) in too thick 
turves, hence frequently there is waste as far 
as the Heaths arc concerned ; the lower or 
under part is often void of fibre, therefore not 
fit for the purpose at all. In colour the best 
Heath peat is quite dark. Should the peat, be 
lighter in character, with the possibility of 
b ecoming sour sooner, it is better to add the 
faintest possible dash of fibrous sandy loam 
with a small amount of nutty charcoal or 
finely-broken crocks. Do not break the soil 
up too finely, but rather keep it coarse, for 
so long as it can be worked down properly 
around the ball it is quite fine enough. Pot 
thoroughly well and quite firmly. Take pains 
in respect to this, and a deal will be gained 
by it afterwards. Use sand rather more freely 
than with most plants, bearing in mind that 
the potting is permanent. Only give what is 
termed “one shift,” which will allow of nearly 
1 inch all around the ball. Keep the crown 
of the plant slightly elevated rather than 
otherwise, finishing off the surface quite 
firmly. The better time to repot Heaths is 
after flowering, this allowing in most cases a 
suflieient time for the plants to become par¬ 
tially re-established before winter sets in. 
Late .summer kinds may, on the other hand, 
be left until the following spring before being 
repotted. See that the condition of the soil 
and that of the ball of Che plant nearly cor¬ 
respond as regards moisture. 

Watering, etc. -Give a thorough water¬ 
ing n day or so after repotting, and afterwards 
watch the condition of the plants for a time 
quite closely. As a ruhyfriuiav be neolpted 
that Heaths <j(e more fl|r‘(mUtil’ll l i(ii|ejli Sy 
drought at the roots th a iiN-rr 1 i ss o^yTi FT. 


It must not be inferred from this that a Heath 
is an aquatic; far from it; but if the fine 
hair-like roots become parched it frequently 
means their death. Sounding the pots with 
the knuckles is the best test as regards water¬ 
ing. When once a grower has mastered the 
art of watering Heaths, he has accomplished 
the most difficult part of their culture. Give 
sufficient water to penetrate the ball, watch¬ 
ing the condition of the plants as the inspec¬ 
tion and w atering are being done. Rain water 
i9 much the best, and it will pay to store this 
for Heaths. Special care is needed in treat¬ 
ing Heaths in small pots, such, for instance, 
as those which are sold at this season of the 
year by thousands. These are mere often 
than not quite root-bound, and are, in con¬ 
sequence, very liable to euffer from drought. 
The following kinds are cases in point, being 
what may be termed gross feeders—viz., 
Cavendishi, hyemalis, and Wilmoreana, as 
well as the ventricosa section. On the other 
hand, the hard-wooded kinds (all Heaths are 
termed hard-wooded, but some possess a 
slower growth, which in its turn is more 
woody and hard) do not absorb so much water. 
These latter are the mere difficult to grow, 
such, for instance, as the tricolor section, 
Massoni major, Paxtoni, McNabiana, retorta 
major, aristata major, • etc., which are 
amongst the finest of all greenhouse plants 
that can possibly be selected. In commencing 
the culture of greenhouse Heaths, the advice 
of an old grower is to begin with the softer- 
wooded kinds, as hyemalis, gracilis, Caven¬ 
dishi, Wilinoreana. Then afterwards start 
upon the harder-wooded varieties when con¬ 
fidence and experience have been gained. 
Heaths may be stood out-of-doors during the 
summer with advantage in all but the most 
exposed situations.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Lion’s-tail (I -.eonot.'s Leonurus).—On 
September 11th, at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Messrs. Veitch ex¬ 
hibited a fine group of this South African 
Labiate, which attracted a very large share 
of attention. The plants shown were flower¬ 
ing somewhat earlier than usual, for, as a 
rule, it is at its best during the months of 
October and November. It is a plant which, 
when out of flower, bears a certain amount 
of resemblance to a Salvia. It is of rather 
tall growth, the upright-growing shoots being 
clothed with narrowish leaves of a soft, hairy 
texture, and are about 3 inches long. The 
flow*ers, which are borne in whorls on the 
upper parts of the shoots, but not quite to 
the top, resemble, in shape and arrangement, 
those of the Dead Nettle of our hedge-rows, 
but they are larger, many more in a whorl, 
and their colour is bright orange scarlet. 
Some of the specimens shown were as much as 
4 feet in height, and, as decorative plants 
for the conservatory at this season, they are 
of great value. Cuttings of the young grow¬ 
ing shoots strike root readily during the 
spring months, and grow away freely after¬ 
wards. The main point in the culture of this 
Leonotis is to see that the leaves do not get 
attacked by red-spider, to which, if the atmos¬ 
phere is too dry, they are particularly liable. 
Apart from its decorative value, this Leonotis 
is very interesting, as being among the earliest 
plants sent to this country from South Africa, 
for it was cultivated by Philip Miller in the 
Chelsea Botanic Garden as long ago as 1712. 
It would, however, appear to have been lost, 
as it was practically unknown till re-intro 
iluced about twenty-five years ago.—X. 

The African Lily standing In water.— 
Apparently a most accommodating plant. On 
the Rock Walk at Torquay, both the blue 
and the white varieties may be seen flourish¬ 
ing on a rocky shelf 100 feet above sea level, 
where they have slight shade, but no water, 
and only shallow soil. I find the deciduous 
white in a tub an uncertain bloomer. I win¬ 
ter it and the blue in a coachhouse, and dry 
them off. The eveigreen blue always flowers 
more or less, but the white sometimes fails 
entirely. They are treated alike as to water, 
soil, and liquid-manures. Where is my 
treatment wrong? E. A. F., Nnvton Abbot. 

Lantana These, as represented by the 
numerous garden forms, have made consider- ■ 


able headway in popular favour within the 
last few years, and in the flower garden they 
have to a very great extent taken the place 
of Verbenas, which are now 7 more often 
grown as pot plants for the greenhouse than 
heretofore. Given the treatment of Fuchsias, 
the different Lantanas will do well, for they 
strike as readily in the spring from cuttings 
of the young shoots, and grow away freely. 
They can also be readily raised from seed. 
Apart from their beauty in the flower gar¬ 
den, they are also of equal value for the 
greenhouse, as their brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms are borne for months together.—X. 

Wintering Geraniums from the open 
borders. —Last year I lifted my Geraniums 
from the beds, and after denuding them of 
the greater part of their leafage I potted them 
singly into light soil, using small pots just 
large enough to get the roots into. Three of 
the plants I east on one side because they 
were badly attacked by a fungus to which 
Pelargoniums are liable in damp seasons. 
Afterwards, by way of experiment, I cut these 
last back to the hard wood, which left the 
stems about 4 inches or 5 inches in length. 
Then I put them together in a larger-sized 
pot, and filled in between them with dry soil. 
About mid-winter the first mentioned lot 
began to rot off, most of them half way lip the 
stem, and as the season advanced they kept 
going one after the other,' till only two cr 
three plants remuined. Meanwhile, the three 
cut-back diseased plants broke nicely, and 
were in the spring potted separately into 
sixty-sized pots. After being planted in the 
open ground they made nice bushy plants, 
and bloomed more profusely than the plants 
from autumn-struck cuttings planted in the 
same border with them. The above, I think, 
shows that the disease in question does not 
extend to the stem and loots, and that it only 
indireetly affects these parts. -L. C. K. 

Notes from Covent Carden.— Paris Daisies 
in 4|-inch pots, nic? bushy, well-flow T ered 
plants, are a leading line just now'. I re¬ 
member the time when not a dozen plants 
w 7 ould have been sold on one market morning, 
and nowadays the Paris Daisy, or Marguerite, 
is one of our indispensable market plants. 
There is not much variety among flowering 
plants in pots just now. Ferns are a fea¬ 
ture, and a few Palms and other fine-leaved 
things are brought in, but the sale at this 
time of year for that description of plant is 
not brisk, most people furnishing their rooms 
and window's early in the summer. Asters of 
various colours, grown in the open ground 
and lifted just as they come into bloom, are 
offered in quantity in 44-inch pots, with 
some half-dozen blooms, which, probably 
owing to the great heat and drought, are not 
up to the usual standard of excellence. Very 
fine samples of Lilium lengifloruin are now* 
to be had, the supply being abundant. Tube¬ 
roses and Stephanotis are good and plenti¬ 
ful. Chrysanthemums in small pots are com¬ 
ing in, and some very good samples of indoor 
varieties can be had, yellow, white, and 
bronze being the prevailing colours. Single 
Asters appear to be much in demand for 
wreath-making just now, mauve and pink be¬ 
ing the favoured colours. For some time past 
mauve has been fashionable for wreath-mak¬ 
ing. and the Aster supplies this particular 
shad 1 . Amaryllis Belladonna can be had in 
good condition ; it is very distinct and suit¬ 
able for room decoration.—J. Cornhill. 

Fuchsias for autumn blooming.— I do not 
think that it is always realised what an advan¬ 
tage it is to propagate in May and June a few 
plants of Fuchsias with a view to their flower¬ 
ing in autumn. Too often they are regarded 
only as summer-flowering subjects, and. as a 
consequence, they are looked upon almost as 
being past their best by September. This 
need not be if, as intimated, cuttings are 
struck later, and the flow*er-buds removed 
until the end of August, keeping the plants 
growing on, and giving them stimulants now 
and again. If this is done there is no reason 
why until quite late in the autumn one may 
not have plants carrying many fine blossoms, 
and there is no need to bring them in the 
house much before September, as a cold- 
frame will meet their requirements until then. 

TOWN0GRNELL university 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LA TOSCA. 

As a garden Rose this Hybrid Tea is first- 


yot there is that charm in the blossoms that 
compels admiration, and it gives one such an 
idea of lusty vigour that 1 could almost re¬ 
commend the Rose for hedge planting. The 
immense basal shoots, rising to a height of 


which I could compare the variety. The 
buds are salmon-pink in colour, flushed on 
outside of petals with bright rose, the inside 
of petals a silvery white. The only faults I 
can find with the Rose are its want of ful¬ 
ness when fully developed, and 
also want of fragrance. This 
lack of fulness gives the 
variety a rather uninteresting 
character, and yet in the 
charming buds and the quan¬ 
tity of them there is always a 
delight. 

It was introduced by M. 
Schwartz in 1900, and repu¬ 
tedly resulted from a cross be¬ 
tween Joseph Marot and 
Luciole. Roses such as La 
Tosca are the sorts to plant in 
public parks and upon lawms 
where bold displays are re¬ 
quired, and for this purpose I 
consider it a valuable Rose. 
As a standard La Tosca is free 
and good—just the sort to 
make a fine large head. It is 
also a fine Rose for pots. 

Rosa. 


ROSE RICHMOND. 
Those who grow Roses under 
glass, either in private gardens 
or for market, should lose no 
time in getting up a stock of 
Richmond. It will be a very 
useful Rose. The colour is 
very bright—two or three 
shades lighter than in Liberty 

and the flowers are as full as 
those of that well-known sort. 
The crossing of Liberty with 
Lady Battersea (or vice versd, 
l am not sure which it was) 
has undoubtedly imparted a 
greater vigour to Richmond. 
The raiser, Mr.*E. G. Hill, of 
Richmond, U.S.A., informed 
me that the Rose under notice 
was superior to Liberty in the 
very dull days of mid-winter, 
and one could obtain a greater 
number of flowering shoots 
than were possible from 
Liberty. Just now, Richmond, 
under glass in an airy house, is 
yielding finely-coloured buds 
of a very bright scarlet colour, 
and l am very pleased with it, 
believing it to be a good, use¬ 
ful novelty. 

Lady Battersea is splendid 
as a forcing Rose, the fine 
deep petall'd buds making 
handsome coat flowers, but it 
lacks the vivid colour of Rich¬ 
mond and Liberty. I believe 
Lady Battersea originated 
from Mme. Abel Chatenav, 
crossed with Liberty, and this 
latter I have been told was a 
•cross between General Jacque¬ 
minot and Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
or vice versd. The influence 
of the old General Jacque¬ 
minot is not only obvious by 
the vivid colouring, but also 
by the fragrance, for both 
Liberty and Richmond are 
very sweet, and Lady Batter¬ 
sea moderately. A house plan¬ 
ted out with Richmond, 
Liberty, and Lady Battersea 
would furnish grand long- 
stemmed flowers that would be 
extremely useful during winter 
and soring. *The one failing 
of Liberty, as with Etoile de 
France, is the tendency to a 
bluish hue when developing, 
but in Richmond I have not 
observed anything in that way. 


Rose I-i Tosca. 


W. X. 


rate, with a vigorous growth I should like to 
see in some other varieties. Whilst resem¬ 
bling Viscountess Folkcyjtone in some re¬ 
spects, it is, neverthele4s7qi>it£ disLittcl^nd 
I may sky, frankly, aL tj lfij\er sj |\_not 
nearly so good as that splendid variety. And 


from 3 feet to 4 feet, and carrying some 
twenty-five buds to thirty buds, are a picture 
in early August, produced, as they are, when 
many Roses are flowerless. The w r ood is al¬ 
most thornless, and of such a vigour and 
thickness that I know of no Hybrid Tea with 


-This is a cross between Lady Battersea 

and Liberty. It is a Hybrid Tea. with a much 
larger percentage of Tea blood than most of 
the Hybrid Tefiq.i The jflo^rs, in colour an 
ideal shade, of bright crimson, are^ delicately 
scented (thP* plodi?fli*eib^lmiiiy, free grow th, 
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and a free bloomer. Thia variety can be 
grown successfully with Bride or Bridesmaid ; 
in fact, it is benefited by a few degrees less 
heat, a night temperature of, say, 55 degs. 
suits it better than 58 degs. It does not re¬ 
quire any particular culture or soil, as it has 
been grown successfully in both light and 
moderately heavy soil, but I would recom¬ 
mend a clay loam where it is procurable, as I 
am inclined to think that there is more sub¬ 
stance found in the flowers where the heavier 
soil is used. I would caution growers not to 
be too liberal in feeding Richmond. It was 
recommended when first sent out to feed it 
liberally, but some soils being stronger and 
richer than others, caution and care must be 
exercised in feeding or disaster will be the 
result.— J. Dunlop, in Florist V Exchange. 


CLIMBING ROSES UPON AN EXPOSED 
WALL 

(Reply to “Geo. F., Cumberland.”) 
We think your idea an excellent one, but see 
to it that the wires have two coats of the 
best white lead paint, to prevent the acid in 
the wire injuring the Rose shoots. The up¬ 
rights would be best if creosoted a yard at 
the end, which will be let into the ground. 
That above ground would be best painted a 
dark green. It is always best, when practic¬ 
able, to keep the shoots at some slight dis¬ 
tance away from the wall, and we take it you 
intend doing this with the wire trellis. When 
the wire is against the wall there is not such 
an objection to it as when above the wall, for 
the grow ths do not suffer so much by chafing 
from the wind. Yours would be a splendid 
wall for some of the vigorous Roses not 
usually regarded as climbers. We refer to 
such as Corallina, Frau Karl Druseliki, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, La France de ’89,. Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, etc. They could be 
planted between the stronger - growing 
climbers. For* these latter you could cer¬ 
tainly have a W. A. Richardson, but the posi¬ 
tion is too good for the Penzance Briers. 
Plant one of these in the open garden, and 
allow it to grow up a pole some 10 feet high, 
or even as a free bush, so that it may grow' 
and blossom like the wild Roses in the hedges. 
Lady Penzance, Amy Robsart, and Anne of 
Geierstein are the best. For climbers on 
your wall we would suggest Mme. Alfred 
Carriore, Francois Crousse, Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Bouquet d’Or, Gross an Teplitz, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, Conrad F. Meyer, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Dr. Rouges, Ards Pillar, Lady 
AVaterlow, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Mons. 
Desir, Pink Rover, Reine Marie Henriette, 
A lister Stella Gray, and Longworth Rambler. 


ROSE RED PET. 

This is a very useful China or Monthly Rose, 
particularly valuable as an autumu-blooming 
sort. The colour is what may be termed a 
maroon-red, especially late in the year, and as 
there are so few red Roses that are free 
bloomers in autumn, Re d Pet may be used to 
good effect. It has something the same habit 
as White Pet, excepting that the grow th is not 
eo dense. The two would make a lovely bed, 
planting a mass of Red Pet in centre, and sur¬ 
rounding this with White Pet, which has 
w'onderful bunches of blossoms almost exactly 
identical with those of Felicitc-Perpetuee. 
Red Pet yields flowers rather larger., they 
being each fully inches across. There used 
to be a Rose grown and named Nemesis, 
which seems to me to be identical with Red 
Pet. 

These China or Monthly Roses are lovely in 
autumn. At this season the old Common 
Pink is as beautiful as many a Tea Rc.se, and 
what a gorgeous feast of colour we get in 
masses of Fabvior, Cramoisie-Superieur, or 
the old Crimson China. Why these are not 
more often found on walls seems to me an 
oversight. Although not climbing, the train¬ 
ing against a wall will induce growth so much 
that a 6 feet to 7 feet wall would soon be 
covered. There have appeared this last year 
or two some few real ly good things in these 
China Roses ; nota^vT’pmtesse jll £ayla, 
which .promises to bt^oiM*^o| oui4Sj|r\ng"de¬ 
corative Roses. In (ntTbnr it eo^gfc between 


Souvenir de Catherine Guillot and Mme. 
Eugene Resal, and the growth is wonderfully 
good, quite the best among the white tribe. 
Unermudliche, which is German for inex¬ 
haustible, has marvellous clusters of blossom, 
and if the rosy-red colour is somewhat dull, 
yet there i.s in the freedom the flowers are 
produced and the extraordinary number of 
blooms in a cluster something very attractive 
about the variety. Jean Bach Sisley is well 
worth growing extensively. It seems to be 
a more refined form of the Common Pink, and 
in Petrus Douzel we have a Rose partaking 
much of the character of Gruss an Teplitz, 
but not eo vivid, and the growth is more 
bushy and dw r arf-like, perhaps, thus being 
more acceptable than if it rambled away like 
Gruss an Teplitz. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Penzance Brier hedge.—1 have a Penzance 
Brier hedge running through my garden to protect 
my Rose-beds from wind, but find that this grows 
too high for the purpose. I intend taking it out 
this autumn, and will be glad if you can assist me 
in my choice of Rose plants that would make a 
hedge—say, 2 feet high, and would flower well treated 
in this way.— Brier. 

[As these beautiful Briers grow too high for 
your purpose, there is no reason why they 
should not be cut dow'n to the ground, or, at 
least, to 2 feet high. If the new growths be 
trained horizontally it is not a difficult matter 
to keep them well in hand, and have a Sweet 
Brier hedge the height you require. There 
are, however, several other Roses that will 
make a good hedge 2 feet high, and some of 
them are practically perpetual flowering. 
The double white Scotch Rose is very lovely, 
and forms a dense hedge, but it flowers very 
early—often end of May—and the rest of the 
year is rather dull. Armosa or Hermosa 
should be tried, or the common China Rose. 
Both of these provide a beautiful hedge of 
pink Roses. The common pink Moss would 
do, but there is the same objection to it as to 
the Scotch Rose—only a brief season of 
flowering. The Polyantha Roses are most 
beautiful as hedge Roses, notably Perle d’Or 
and Marie Pavic; and then there are the 
beautiful Monthly Roses, Comtesse de Cayla 
and Laurette Messimy. The new Perpetual- 
flowering single and semi-double Rose, Gott¬ 
fried Keller, would be admirable. It might 
grow a little taller than 2 feet -indeed, it 
would be sure to do so ; but you could al¬ 
ways train some shoots horizontally. It is 
quite one of the best introductions of the last 
twenty years, its marvellous colouring of 
orange-apricot and rose pink shades being 
most attractive. So you see there is almost 
endless variety. Our choice would be either 
Perle d’Or, Laurette Messimy, or Armosa. 
When planted, do not prune but very little 
the first year.] 

Climbing Bosea on dead tree.—I have the 
stump of a iarge, dead Willow-tree, which I arn 
anxious to cover with climbing Rost»s. Will you 
please give me your advice as to the best varieties 
for rny purpose? The stump i.s 12 feet high, jKJsition 
very sunny, slightly windy, soil excellent for Roses. 
My idea was to put in three Roses, of which Crimson 
Rambler should be one, so can you tell me of two 
other varieties—vigorous—to either precede or suc¬ 
ceed the Rambler, or whose colours will not clash 
with it? Should 1 plant three Crimson Ramblers?— 
C. R. Moss. 

[You will be well advised to put in three 
plants against this 12-feet tree-stump, and a 
lovely object it will be very shortly. We do 
not advocate mixing two or three sorts to¬ 
gether. Much better have one sort only. 
Our choice would be Lady Gay or Hiawatha, 
but. we fear the latter i.s not yet procurable 
in strong plants. Lady Gay would be grand ; 
although resembling Dorothy Perkins, it is, 
nevertheless* much finer, richer in colour, 
and altogether a glorified form. Another 
good sort would be Felicitc-Perpetuee or 
Mine. d’Arblay, both white. Crimson 
Rambler would do very well, but this Rose is 
apt to be overdone in our gardens, its garish 
colour being anything but restful to the eye, 
although we admit it produces a fine bit of 
colour when well done.] 

Boses for exposed position — I shall he very 
much obliged for the names of good Roses most likely 
to stand an exposed place in my garden, much swept 
by north winds in the winter?—W ren. 

[In such a bleak garden as yours s?eins to 
h?, you must confine vour Rose-growing 
efforts to the hardiest varieties, and we 


gladly name a few suitable sorts. These are 
as follows :—Rugosa; Blanc double de Cour¬ 
bet, Conrad F. Meyer, Mrs. A. Waterer, 
Mercedes. Hybrid Perpetual: Jules Mar- 
gottin, John Hopper, Magna Charta, Fran¬ 
cois Michelon, Frau Karl Druschki, Charles 
Lefebvre, Dupuy Jainain, Anna de Dicsbaeh, 
Duchesse de Morny, General Jacqueminot. 
Heinrich Kchultheis, Jeannie Dickson, Clio, 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Margaret Dickson, 
Paql’s Early Blush, Mis. Geo. Dickson, Mrs. 
Ramsey, Pridi of Waltham, Thomas Mills. 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing. Hybrid 
Teas: La France, Caroline Testout, Grace 
Darling, Johanne Sebus, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Rourbon: Mrs. Paul, Mme. Isaac Periere, 
Robusta. Ramblers: Dorothy Perkins, Feli¬ 
cite-Perpetuee, Crimson Rambler, Blush 
Rambler, Una. Moss: Comtesse de Mura- 
nais, Gracilis, Lanei. Hybrid Chinese: 
Charles Lawson, Paul Ricaut, Coupe d’Hebe, 
Chenedole. Damask: Mme. Hardy. 

Rose Mme. Antoine Mari.— This must be¬ 
come a great favourite. It is, perhaps, for ita 
buds that the Rose commends itself most to 
the lover cf garden Roses. It is such a splen¬ 
did grower, with a dense foliage, that for this 
alone it would be worthy of a place in the 
garden ; but when we find an array of the 
pretty rosy-pink and white buds and flowers, 
we marvel how it is quantities are not found 
in most gardens. The lovely merging from 
French white of the centre of bloom to the 
rich rosy-pink, almost crimson, of the outer 
petals, is very attractive. I would advise 
beds of it, or groups of three Or five. Budded 
on standard Briers, no Rose will give more 
satisfaction than this one. In growth and 
general usefulness I look upon it as equal to 
G. Nabonnand, Peace, and such like Roses.— 
Rosa. 

Roses at Wisley.- Of the improvements 
carried out at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, Wisley, none seem to ehow more 
satisfactory results than is seen in the Rose- 
borders, which have been planted on either 
side of the new broad walk, which runs from 
the new entrance gate to the old garden-cot¬ 
tage entrance. The Roses are planted in lines 
of four throughout, and in blocks of from 
twelve to sixteen of a variety. Behind these 
dwarfs are climbers on Fir poles. Every 
plant seems now to have made most excellent 
dean growth, and the H.P.’s, Il.T.’s, and Teas 
have been, and are, blooming profusely. It 
was naturally a matter for wonder how Roses 
would thrive on so sandy a soil. So far the 
result has been beyond anticipation, the 
plants being in vigorous health, and remark¬ 
ably free from mildew or aphis.—A. D. 

Rose Mme. Joseph Courbet. — This fine 
Hybrid Tea secured a medal at the Autumn 
Show of the National Rose Society as one of 
the best blooms in the show. It is a wonder 
such a Rose is so seldom seen, but the fact is, 
it is a late Rose. One can rarely cut a 
good bloom early. The fulness is remarkable, 
and the size also. One could fancy this Rose 
making a grand wail variety in a sunny 
aspect, and the tropical days of late August 
just suited it. In colour it is a pale straw, 
merging to white, growths quite smooth and 
stout. It is a true Hybrid Tea, but what its 
parents were it would be difficult to suggest. 
A good position to give the Rose would be 
upon a pillar support to a pergola. If this 
pillar were of brick so much the better, pro¬ 
vided the Rose were planted on the sunny 
side. It seems to require to be grown where 
its strong shoots need not be cut back much. 
Another large and handsome Rose, shown 
well on the same date, was Mme. Wagram. 
known also as Comtesse de Turenne. It is a 
fine sort, with very pale peach-pink flowers, 
and extra vigorous growth. The foliage has 
quite a metallic lustre, which in no small 
degree enhances the beauty of the Rose. Such 
very vigorous Roses as these are just what 
town dwellers want, and I can strongly re¬ 
commend it.— Rosa. 


Index to Volnme XXVXI.— The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (JUl., 
post free, 3|d.S ! fbr Volufae XXVII. are now ready, 
and may had of a.1! newsagents_or of the Pub¬ 
lished prist free, 2s. for the t»o. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE UPRIGHT FLOWERED LILIES. 
Mr. J. G. Baker divides the genus Lilium 
into five sub-genera or sections, the term 
Isolirion being npplied to the upright- 
flowered kinds, whose blooms are, as a rule, 
more or less cup-shaped. The species com¬ 
posing this section are not particularly numer¬ 
ous, but included among them are some of the 
most satisfactory of our border Lilies, for 
they are quite hardy, and do well in an open 
sandy loam. As a rule, the members of the 
Isolirion group flower during the first half of 
the Lily season. Omitting little-known or 
rare kinds, the following species are included 
in this group : — 

Lilium bulbiferum.— A native of Central 
Europe, this species is nearly related to L. 
davuricum, and it is very likely that some of 


the garden forms often referred to in cata¬ 
logues as L. umbellatum are really hybrids 
between these two species. A good type of 
L. bulbiferum is a really handsome Lily, that 
reaches a height of a yard or more, and bears 
an open head of bright orange-red blossoms, 
about 5 inches in diameter. Those blossoms 
retain their freshness and brightness of 
colouring a good deal longer than any of the 
varieties of L. davuricum. The specific name 
of bulbiferum is derived from the small bul¬ 
bils which occur at the base of the narrow 
leaves towards the upper part of the stem. 
It flowers in June. 

Lilium concoi.or. -An exceedingly pretty 
little Lily that often forms a compound bulb, 
from which two or three spikes are pushed 
up to a height of a foot to 18 inches. The 
flowers, one to three on a spike, borne in 
July, are of a starry sJjadc, a couplej)f inches 
in diameter, and scanet W( ‘H* 

marked varieties' ar \X*l nLdlon Vjctmk^ellow 
flowers, and pulchellum, in whiclGJtey are of 


a reddish-crimson tintJ These two used at 
one time to be classed as distinct species. Of 
wide geographical distribution, L. eoneolor 
occurs in a state of nature in China, Japan, 
and Siberia. This Lily has of late years 
proved more amenable to cultivation than 
was at one time the case, for it will thrive in 
a loamy soil lightened by an admixture of 
leaf-mould, peat, and aand, and in an effectu¬ 
ally drained, but not parched up, position. 
Partial shade, by means of some low-growing 
plants, is beneficial. 

Lilium croceum.— This, the Orange Lily, 
is very generally met with in cottage gardens, 
where, as a rule, its cultivation gives no 
trouble, thriving as it does in almost any 
position, and in ordinary garden soil. In the 
herbaceous border or associated with Rhrubs, 
provided the plants are not too much shaded, 
the Orange Lily forms a very ornamental 
feature in the early part of July, at which 


time the deep orange coloured flowers arc at | 
their best. Vigorous examples of this Lily 
will often reach a height of nearly 6 feet, and 
bear from twenty to twenty-five blossoms, 
disposed in a pyramidal-shaped head. This 
Lily is, especially on the Continent, often met 
with as L. aurantiacum. There is a variety 
Chaixi, characterised by a dwarfer habit than 
that of the type, while the blossoms are also 
somewhat earlier in expanding. 

Lilium davuricum. The typical species, a 
native of Siberia, has few-flowered umbels of 
reddish blossoms, but there is a number of 
garden forms, to which, collectively, the name 
of umbellatum has been given. The best of 
these would include Diadem, crimson, marked 
with yellow in the centre of each petal ; 1 
grandiflorum, orange-red; erectum, deep 
crimson, very bold, perhaps the finest of all ; i 
incomparable, brilliant red ; and Cloth of 
Gold, rich yellow. These flower in June. 

Lilium eleoans.- Known also as L. Thun 
bergianum, this is particularly noteworthy 


from the great number of varieties and their 
wide divergence in the colour of the flower 
and other particulars from each other, and 
from the typical form ; indeed, in colour they 
range from the deep blackish-maroon of 
heematochroum, or Horsemani (which appears 
to he almost lost to cultivation), to the pale 
buff of alutaceum. The Lily so long regarded 
as a distinct species under the name of 
Lilium Batemanniie, and which is herewith 
figured, is now included with the varieties of 
L. elegans. In height the different forms of 
L. elegans vary from 6 inches to a couple of 
feet. A selection of the best, in addition to 
the two just described, would include atro- 
sanguineuip, deep red ; bicolor, orange-red, 
flamed yellow; flore-pleno, or staminosum, 
semi-double, deep red; marmoratum nureum, 
yellow, spotted crimson ; Orange Queen, rich 
orange, very fine ; Prince of Orange, apricot- 
vellow ; and Van Houttei, very fine crimson. 

The variety Batemanniie above 
alluded to has flowers of a clear, 
unspotted apricot tint. Lilium 
elegans is a native of Japan, and 
a considerable number of bulbs 
of some varieties are sent from 
that country during the winter 
months. On the other hand, 
some kinds are largely grown by 
the Dutch nurserymen who make 
a specialty of bulb culture. 

Lilium philadelphicum.— 
While all the other members of 
this section of Lilies are natives 
of the old world, this comes from 
the new, for it inhabits a con¬ 
siderable tract of country 
through Canada and the Nor¬ 
thern United States, stretching 
westward to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. In this country it does 
not prove at all amenable to cul¬ 
tivation, but, when at its best, 
it is a charming and distinct 
Lily. The stems are slender, a 
foot to 18 inches in height, fur¬ 
nished with small, narrow leaves, 
arranged, for the most part, in 
regular whorls, while the flowers, 
in number from three to five, 
are disposed in a terminal um¬ 
bel. Individually, they are about 
3 inches across, the segments be¬ 
ing of an orange-red colour, 
marked with yellow at the base, 
and freely spotted on the lower 
half. A distinct feature of this 
Lily is the stalked segments of 
the flower, w’hich give to an ex¬ 
panded bloom a singular appear¬ 
ance. 

Culture. All these Lilies do 
well in any ordinary garden soil, 
provided it has a basis of sandy 
loam. They may also be success¬ 
fully flowered in pots as well as 
in the open border. One great 
merit possessed by them is the 
fact that they can be depended 
upon to flower well the first sea¬ 
son after planting, a remark 
which applies to most of the cup¬ 
shaped Lilies. In the open 
ground they may be planted in 
various ways, a very effective method b:ing to 
associate them with low-growing shrubs, 
while if a Lily border is formed they make a 
suitable foreground to the larger growing 
kinds. In any case, thesa small-growing Lilies 
must not be dotted indiscriminately here 
and there, but enough of each kind 
should 1)3 planted to form a bold clump, 
or clumps, as it is only in this way 
that the beauty and distinctive characters of 
the several varieties can be seen. X. 


Starworts. I read lately with great 
interest a letter in your paper signed “ Towns¬ 
man,” and should like to add to his testimony 
as to the great bjauty and variety of Star- 
worts, commonly known as Michaelmas 
Daisies. I do not think they are well enough 
known. I have over sixty different sorts, and 
should like Mi^Hcdni'mcnd to those wishing 
to grow-,them those. I -tUmk-btyst. These 
are7 -Aster^l’-rftdWcfln^l,-Sweetheart, Photo- 






Lilium elegans var. Batemanniie. 
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graph, Exquisite, White Diaka, vimineus, 
gracilis, diffusus pendulus, ericoides Clio, 
puniceus, pulcherrimus, densus, amelloides, 
ruber (a large rose colour), Little Pet, eordi- 
folius elegans (like fine bunches of Lilac), de- 
currens (distinct, 7 feet, like a white waterfall), 
St. Brigid, Shorti, Mrs. Perry, Nancy. 
They are quite hardy, but, of course, are finer 
if well cared for; they are charming for in¬ 
door and table decoration, lasting long in 
water. Some bloom as late as November.— 
Country Woman. 


CROCUS PULCHELLUS. 

This chaste little autumn-flowering Crocus is 
one of the prettiest we have had in bloom 
this September, and a little group has given 
a charming effect when the pearly-blue 
flowers opened in the sun with which we have 
been unusually favoured this autumn. It is 
a species which I have now grown for a good 
number of years, and is not only hardy, but 
increases more rapidly from self-sown seeds 
than any other I have cultivated. This is no 
mean advantage, as the purchaser of only one 
or two eorms, or “ bulbs.” will, in a few 
years, have quite a flourishing colony of this 
Crocus. Its flowers begin to appear early in 
September, and a group will produce the 
charming little blooms for a considerable 
time. My first corms were sent me by a cor¬ 
respondent in Broussa, and they have given 
flowers of a considerable variety of tint, the 
prevailing, however, being the pale pearly- 
blue previously mentioned. All are veined 
with deeper colouring, but some have their 
body-colour almost quite white. This variety 
has been separated, and sold by some as C. 
pulchellus albuti. One drawback of this Cro¬ 
cusone which it shares in common with so 
many of the species--is that its flowers come 
before the leaves, so that it is always well to 
give it a carpeting plant to protect the blooms 
both from contamination by splashes from 
the soil, and also to support the flowers, 
should the weather be stormy. This is a 
rather difficult problem, as some of the best 
carpeting plants are either too diminutive for 
support, although good for keeping the 
flowers clean ; while some, good for support, 
root too deeply for the welfare of the Crocus. 
I have been giving this question some study, 
with special consideration for the species of 
autumn Crocus, and I am inclined to think 
that in such a dwarf Campanula as C. puinila 
we have a good plant. For such a species as 
C. pulchellus or C. zonatus we might use the 
blue variety, and for the fine C. speciosus the 
white dwarf Bellflower would form an excel¬ 
lent. thing. One thing to be remembered is 
that these Crocusea have smaller and less 
enduring conns than the Colchieums and 
Meadow Saffrons, and they do not like to be 
so deeply planted. All this may seem, to 
some extent, a digression, but the question 
is of particular moment in connection with 
this charming little Crocus which is the 
original subject of this note. Although I 
prefer July and August planting for the 
autumn-flowering species of Crocus, with 
some little care they may be planted at al¬ 
most any time. C. pulchellus may be planted 
about 2 inches deep. S. Arnott. 

Sunnymoid, Dumfries , Scotland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemones from Ireland - 1 beg to forward a 
few of my St. Bright Anemone bloom* (from the open 
air), from s*a*d sown during the first fortnight after 
March *21 >t of this year. —S. M. SMVTHK, Toburcooran, 
Varnnutiieu, liel(u*t. 

["A veiy interesting gathering of flowers, 
but it is better to stick to the c Id name, 
Poppy Anemone, the name “ St. Brigid ” only 
causing confusion. Poppy Anemone, the 
name used by the old writers, is very suitable, 
and we think far better in every way.] 

Moss in lawn.—1 should fool much obliged if you 
would state in your next issue what you consider the 
hrst method to he adopted for the removal of Moss 
from a tennis lawn?—J. I*. Battkrsby. 

[(let Hone* sulphate of iron and mix it in 
the proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to two 
gallons of water. Thcsolution should be 
made in a wooden q£sl?. and, iL^cpsible, 
with softDrigitirtfiCSwlay c \_a o jtqAJfljgfnrc 
it is used, as it loses strength bjLReeping. 


The sulphate can be applied at any season, 
and is known to be acting when the Moss 
turns black, after which it withers away. If 
the application has been too weak the Moss 
only turns red, and a second application is 
necessary. Moss generally indicates poorness 
of the soil, and it is well, after the Moss has 
been destroyed, to apply some rich top- 
dressing, such as wood-ashes, loamy soil, and 
well-rotted manure well mixed together. We 
have seen good results follow a heavy top¬ 
dressing of old Mushroom-bed manure. This 
was allowed to lie during the winter on the 
Gross for the frost to break it down. In the 
spring it was raked over with wooden rakes 
and incorporated with the turf, a beautiful 
green sward being the result the following 
summer.] 

Violets in frames.— I have two frames filled 
with Violets-Marie Louise, Princess of Wales, 
Admiral Avellan, Lady H. Campbell, planted this 
week. The following is the mixture of soil: four 
loads of rich loam, four barrow-loads of leaf-mould, 

2 of burnt ashes, one bushel of lime--rubble, and u 
peck of soot, with a peck of artificial manure. I pul 
some faggots under for drainage, and some stable- 
manure, just to keep mould from stopping drainage. 

I mixed all soil together and let it settle, then 
planted Violets so their leaves will be just under 
glass. 1 want to know if I am right? I want 
Violets at Christmas. I should like to know future 
management of the’ al»ove?— Violets. 

[The plants ought to be in a moist state at 
the roots when moved, and lifted with a 
moderately large ball of soil and roots. All 
straggling runners should be cut away, leav¬ 
ing only two or three, already rooted prob¬ 
ably and showing flowers, close up to the old 
plants. These reserved runners or offsets, if 
not already rooted, should be pegged down, 
and in addition to flowering freely will be 
just what are wanted for planting out next 
spring. There must be no crowding of the 
plants, as, unless they are kept perfectly 
clear of each other, damping off is likely to 
take place in a wholesale manner, especially 
if the ventilation is faulty. Plant them firmly 
and deeply, or sufficiently so to just bury the 
stems, but keeping the crowns well out of the 
soil. Make all level, and if the weather is 
dry, give a good watering. Not till frosts 
threaten should the lights be put on, early 
and, it may be, closely covering up Violets 
having a most enfeebling effect upon them. 
If the flowers do not come on quite so fast as 
desired, then may the lights be put on soon, 
but on no account keep them closely shut 
other than during frosty nights. Merely 
blocking up the lights at the back is not suf¬ 
ficient. They ought to be drawn clear off on 
fairly mild and dry days, not only during the 
autumn, but throughout the winter. By all 
means protect them well from frosts, a good 
covering of mats and strawy litter being some¬ 
times needed, but, though this is the case, it 
does not follow that Violets ought to be 
treated so much like delicate exotics, as they 
too often are. Avoid crowding and coddling, 
keep the plants uniformly moist at the roots, 
and the flowers will be abundantly produced 
till warm weather sets in.] 

Autumn sowing of annuals. —A friend 
came to me the other day and asked whether 
I would recommend his sowing then (early in 
September) a number of annuals, the names 
of which lie mentioned, and when I cut down 
the list he was somewhat surprised, and told 
me that he had seen it stated in some paper 
that autumn w r as the best time to sow such 
tilings. On my pointing out to him that the 
advice would be quite right and applicable fo 
anyone residing in the south or west of 
England, where the winter is not so severe as 
in the north, where mv friend resides, he at 
once saw the point, and agreed with me that 
it would be a risky experiment, and, perhaps, 
only end in disappointment. Except, per 
Imps, in favoured localities, I do not think 
the sowing of annuals out of-doors is very 
largely practised nowadays in the autumn, for 
the reason that many of them being ra sed 
under glass, and afterwards planted out-of- 
doors, there is little gain. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain subjects that may with advan¬ 
tage* b* sown on sheltered borders in the 
autumn, if early blossoms are wanted, and 
one of these is the Antirrhinum. Seed sown 
now will furnish plants that will assuredly 
bloom a little in advance of spring-sown seed¬ 
lings. I have s *cn the advantage of sowing 
Sweet Peas in the autumn, but tlu se cannot 


be sown indiscriminately, and only in shel¬ 
tered situations is it advisable to put the 
seed in. I saw a bed of Calliopsis from an 
autumn sowing, but the winter had killed the 
majority of the plants, and the seed sown 
later in the bed, in the following April, was 
not far behind the autumn sown plants when 
flowering time cauie. Those who reside in 
the west of England may, however, sow 
biennials like Antirrhinums and many well- 
known annuals with a certainty of getting 
early blossoms.—W. F. D. 

Browallia speeiosa major.— I can fully 
bear out “X.’s” remarks as to the usefulness 
of this plant for pots, and should not like to 
be without the nice bit of colouring it affords 
when arranged with Primula stellata—the 
white variety during late autumn and early 
winter. For flowering out-of-doors during 
the summer months it bus proved quite a 
failure, even in the genial climate of Devon. 
Four small round beds were planted last sum¬ 
mer, the plants making but little growth until 
near the end of August, much of the foliage 
turning yellow ; in fact, the plants were well- 
nigh leafless up to the date mentioned, and 
when flowers were produced each one got so 
badly disfigured with watering or a shower of 
rain that I was tempted more than once to 
pull them clean out, which would have been 
done had there been other suitable plants to 
take their place. If it is suitable for out¬ 
door decoration, it is a wonder one has never 
met with it planted out. It w*as quite by acci¬ 
dent it was given a trial here in the flower 
garden last year, but 1 thought what a beauti¬ 
ful bit of colour it would add, should it be a 
success but, alas ! it ended in a total failure. 

- J. Mayne, Diet on. 

Clematl8 grata. —This Himalayan species 
of Clematis, when grown in the open ground, 
is, as a rule, so late flowering that many of 
the blossoms fail to open properly, but under 
glass it forms a very pleasing feature. It 
has been several times shown at the meetings 
of the Royal Hortieultural Society during 
the month of September, and two or three 
years ago it was given an award of merit. It 
is seen to great advantage when secured to 
an upright stake several feet in height, as 
under these conditions it will flower for the 
greater part of its length. The individual 
flowers arc small, the petals being narrow, 
much recurved, and less than an inch long. 
In colour they are of a very pale lavender, 
almost white, and disposed in loose axillary 
panicles. X. 

Gunnera leaves. -A correspondent throw.s 
doubt on the statement that Gunnera leaves 
reach to 10 feet in diameter. Not very many 
weeks since Mr. W. A. Cook showed, at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
a huge leaf of G. manicuta from Leonardslee, 
in Sussex, which measured 9 feet across. 
That is sufficient to show that the variety 
does produce really gigantic leaves. Perhap3 
the variety the correspondent saw at Blcton 
was Gunnera seabrtl, the leaves of which are 
certainly much smaller than are those of G. 
manieata. When Wisley gardens first came 
into the possession of the Royal Hortieul¬ 
tural Society a huge plant of this latter form 
produced enormous leaves. Since then, ow¬ 
ing, apparently, to the dormant stems or 
young leaves having been injured by late 
spring frosts, the leaves have not been so fine. 
It is evident that a grand plant of this de¬ 
scription grow ing thus beside water, and sub¬ 
ject to injury by frost, needs special protec¬ 
tion until all danger is past. A. D. 

[At Trellissick, near Truro, we have seen 
leaves of Gunnera manieata over 9 feet in 
diameter, the plant growing in rich, deep 
soil, with its roots in the water of a pond. - 
En.] 

Sedum spectabile— This is a beautiful old 
succulent, and om* which scarcely ever fails to hlooin 
every autumn. For a cool-house, especially one that 
is partially shaded, or a fernery this Sedum is worth 
not ice, 1 would call attention to it because it is 
one of the easiest thin ns to cultivate, and its 
glaucous foliage is handsome, and even when the 
plunt is not in flower it makes a nice window plant. 
It mav he propagated bv root dhision in spring — 
F. \Y. D. 

Dahlia Xaiserin Augusta Victoria.— As a 

decorative Dahlia this is the finest white that 1 am 
aci|iiaiitted w it h.Mlve .phmls growing about 4 feet 
high, and the purr- white WnwCfs are home well above 
the foliage. A Wd of ithis, at- Row “has formed a 
< harmikg T f[*atuia-for-a lAn'4 tVnCAS. 
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NARCISSUS MRS. WALTER WARE. 
The illustration of the above variety gives a 
clear idea of a very beautiful and refined 
bicolor Daffodil, one that will be held in high 
esteem long after many of the rougher seed¬ 
lings now exciting admiration are forgotten. I 
The variety now under notice has not great 
size of blossom to recommend it. nor even 
giant stature ; but there is much to attract 
in the finely-formed, evenly-balanced flowers, 
that go far to make -a lasting impression. 
There is a compactness generally about the 
flower that appeals to one, and apart from 
this, and its highly refined quality generally, 
the nearly horizontally disposed crown of i 
good golden colour is both well expanded and j 
exquisitely frilled at the brim. The plant is 


strong and vigorous, and when established 
will reach 15 inches high, or even more, in 
strong soils. In the past this goodly bicolor 
Daffodil has taken part with others in im¬ 
proving the race, and to-day it worthily re¬ 
mains a standard kind of exceeding beauty, 
and one that will hardly fail to satisfy. Hap 
pilv it is cheap, hence may be planted freelv. 

E. J.‘ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Ac w Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of nil the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8 vo., 15 e. ; post free, l'<s. 6d. 

“The English Flower-Garden" may also U 
had in two other forms, f veil aneLstt -mdu for 

library w or' prestoitatiok ^-,A 1 ALJ and 

strongly bound in sage greeirhetq morocco, nett: 

*nd in 2 vols half hound hoop, areen mnrTsrco *!.» nett 


VEGETABLES. 

LEEKS. 

Popular as the Leek is in northern, and, it 
is presume)!, also in Welsh districts, it is by 
no means such in the south. That may be 
due to the fact that Leeks taste strong, just 
as Onions do. It is also possible that the 
value of the Leek as an article of food is not 
fully understood in the south, vet is it, when 
well grown, and properly blanched, a really 
delicious vegetable. The Leek is quite tender 
of stem, and makes when properly presented 
a very acceptable dish. Exhibitors of high- 
class vegetables at late summer and autumn 
shows regard Leeks so highly that they make 


i a dish of several stems a prominent feature. 
Yet only when well grown and blanched are 
they so striking in appearance, but there are 
few vegetables that more severely tax the skill 
| of the grower to produce in good form than 
Leeks. In such case stems are long, gene¬ 
rally from 112 inches to 14 inches, blanched 
pure white, of very even size throughout, and 
of moderate girth. Rarely now are seen 
specimens of which the girth of the stems ex¬ 
ceeds the proper dimensions for plants of 
some 3 feet in height. Naturally, for ordinary 
consumption in a cooked state there is no need 
to produce the very fine plants seen at ex¬ 
hibitions. In competitions the exhibitor must 
present his specimens displaying the highest 
evidence of culture. Eor ordinary purposes, 


be less long, hence blanching from 10 incites 
to 12 inches in length is ample. 

To produce the very fine plants seen at ex¬ 
hibitions not only are boards employed on 
each side of the plants to retain fine soil used 
to pack in round the stems, to exclude light 
and air. but a second tier is added, in order 
to secure greater blanched length of stem. 
All the time the blanching is proceeding 
liquid manure can be given to the plants, and 
thus keep them in continuous growth. For 
ordinary purposes plants may be put out into 
shallow trenches which have been well 
manured. The trenches may be 3 feet apart, 
the plants in the rows 9 inches apart. When 
put out at first the stems may be buried 
2 inches. Soil should be added after strong 
growth has been made, being packed in 
close round the stems. Leaves may be 
stripped off as earthing up proceeds, and by 
the winter, stems of fair dimensions will be 
well blanched to a length of from 10 inches to 
12 inches. Leeks so earthed, and protected 
with a covering of litter in severe weather, or, 
if preferred, lifted from the ridges and laid 
slantingly and thickly into soil, and covered 
with it up to the leaves, then covered in hard 
weather with litter or Fern, will furnish a 
supply of good stems all the winter. 


NEW TOMATOES. 

Just recently I have seen in quantity two new 
Tomatoes which singularly resembled each 
other, yet are quite distinct, both being the 
product of hard selection ranging over several 
years. One was growing under glass, the 
other outdoors on a wall. In both cases the 
plants were very dwarf, in height not ex¬ 
ceeding *2\ feet, and both fruiting so heavily 
that each plant of very many carried fully 
d lb. of fine, handsome, richly coloured fruit 
on 2 feet of stem. The indoor plants, grow¬ 
ing in a long span roofed house in the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, in 10-inch pots, stood in 
a double row on each side of the path. There 
were some 200 of them, each a duplicate of 
its fellow. The plants w r ere dwarf and com¬ 
pact, bearing a heavy crop of very solid, 
handsome, richly-coloured fruits. Heavier 
fruits for their size 1 have not met with. The 
variety is known now in commerce as Veitch’s 
Dwarf Red. The outdoor Tomato I saw a 
few weeks since growing on a south wall in 
the gardens of Sydmonton Court, North 
Hants. The gardener, Mr. R. Lye, is a keen 
vegetable grower, and his aim for a long time 
has been to secure a dwarf, compact-habited 
Tomato that will outdoors produce fruits of 
the highest excellence. The plants, when 
seen, were fifty in number, growing 15 inches 
apart, and gave of Tomatoes one of the finest 
crops I had ever seen on a wall. The fruits 
were very solid, handsome, and rich in colour. 
Tj|is is named Lye’s Dwarf Gem, and re¬ 
cently secured an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Asparagus —I have a good bed of 
Asparagus, planted about four years ago, which, 
owing to alterations in the garden, has to be done 
away with. Is it possible to move the Asparagus- 
plants to another part of the garden, so that they 
will bear again? If so, kindly say what steps ought 
to be taken to make the removal a success?—A. R. F. 

[You cannot move the Asparagus until the 
spring, and we cannot hold out any hope of 
success if you do it then, as the roots, being 
so long established, would severely feel the 
removal. We think that your better plan 
will be. seeing you evidently must clear it out 
now, to lift it and force it, afterwards throw¬ 
ing the plants away, making a fresh bed next 
April, using for the purpose two-year old 
plants. These young plants would in time 
gain an advantage in grow th and ciop.] 

Exhibition Potatoes —Will you kindly givn me 
the names of two second-early white kidneys from 
among the newer and heavier cropping varieties, 
equal to the old Snowdrop for fine shape and ap¬ 
pearance? I have no objection to some of the very 
newest varieties, as I only mean to get them in 
small quantities.— T. O. Hl'GHES, Aberystwyth. 

[Of true white Kidney Potatoes we have 
nothing specially new to recommend. Of new’ 
varieties that hav^ lately come to the front, 
most, if not -all, prei of Hthe semi-round or 
flattish tubered form, and rirbt of the true 
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is a true Kidney ; as to others of that type, 
there are no two better for your purpose than 
Sir J. Llewellyn and Royal Kidney. These 
belong to the same section in ripening that 
Snowdrop does. But as there is always some 
uncertainty as to the way in which varieties 
may do in certain soils, you would do well to 
get also four others—Duke of York, Early- 
Puritan, Ideal, and Improved Kidney—as 
these make up an admirable half-dozen to 
select from. Out of myriads of varieties we 
feel it is not at all possible to recommend 
better than these for your purpose. They 
are also excellent for domestic use. and that 
is still more important.] 

Old Asparagus-bed - 1 have an Asparagus d 
over run with weeds, jind I want to get them out. 
Would the old crowns of Asparagus do for planting 
again? They are from fifteen to twenty years old. 
What would he the best time to get the bed up, or 
would it be better to make a new bed somewhere 
else? I want to use the old crowns again, if pos 
sible.—K nqurkr. 

[It is useless to think of moving the old 
roots to a new bed. We should advise lifting 
them, placing them in a dark cellar with some 
soil about them next spring. In that way 
you may get some very early blanched As¬ 
paragus. Then the roots may be thrown 
away. Make a fresh bed next April, getting 
two-year old plants from a nursery, planting 
them in broad, flat drills 2 feet apart, and 
18 inches apart in the rows, covering them up 
4 inches deep. This new bed will give you 
some fine growths to cut after having been 
planted two years. If you have no conveni¬ 
ence for forcing as above suggested, then the 
best way will be to let it remain till next 
spring, taking what heads you can from it, 
then digging up the whole lot, weeds and all, 
and burning them.] 

Lettuce. —Good Lettuces have been scarce 
during the past month, but with less sun- 
power and cooler nights the young plants 
have pulhd up remarkably well the last ten 
days. Those that have to be kept under glass 
and are now growing in the open should be 
well moistened at the root before lifting, and 
again after being placed in position, which 
should be quite near the glass, and not plan¬ 
ted too thickly together, or decay the sooner 
sets in. Give abundance of ventilation when¬ 
ever possible, and keep any decaying foliage 
removed betimes, or it soon spreads to the 
neighbouring plants. Plant out 9 inches 
apart later sowings to stand the winter, 
choosing a dry and, if possible, a sheltered 
border for them, as often the cold, cutting 
winds from the north-east in early spring play 
havoc with them. In exposed gardens I have 
kept them through the winter by planting 
close up to a south wall between fruit-tree 
stems. Here it is dry and warm, and the 
plnnts heart quite early in spring.— East 
Devon. 

A fine crop Of Onions. - This season ap¬ 
pears to have suited these—at least, this'is 
so in the west as good crops arc to he seen 
in gardens of all sizes. This applies to those 
sown in the open as well as those raised in 
boxes and planted out early in April. It is 
astonishing how this latter method of culti¬ 
vation is spreading amongst, amateurs and 
cottagers. This arises from the training the 
men receive in gardens, and then they prac¬ 
tise it in their allotments and cottage gar¬ 
dens. On this estate we have a carter who 
has a great love for growing many things, one 
of his hobbies being Onion growing. Some 
years ago l gave him a few plants 1 had 
raised in boxes. His success was so marked 
compared with that of past years, when he 
sowed the seed in the open ground, that he 
adopted my suggestion, and raised his own 
Onions. This year l gave him seed of Ex¬ 
celsior and Ailsa Craig Onions, which he 
sowed early in January in two boxes, putting 
glnss over the top. and raised them in his 
cottage. When planting time came. I was 
astonished to see the fine stock of plants he 
had. During the spring he prepared a piece 
of ground on his allotment garden 12 feet 
square. The soil being somewhat heavy, the 
Onions could not be planted till April. This 
he did by drawing drills, laying the young 
plants along the row 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, covering in and" settling witlfj water. 
From this space of CgroiifiA ht L flares ted 
190 lb. of fine bulbs.'*-^ Ye(w tmSS|®-oir the 


GARDEN WORK* 

Conservatory. —Epiphyllums growing in 
baskets, and now in bud. will soon respond to 
warmth, and may then be taken to the con¬ 
servatory. What we really waut is a succes¬ 
sion of flowers giving as much variety as pos¬ 
sible. Of course, there will now be Chrysan¬ 
themums in considerable numbers, but we 
want variety, with enough graceful foliage to 
tone down the glare. Palms are always effec¬ 
tive, and latterly Bamboos are being more 
used, and the plants are cheaper than they 
were. A group of well-grown Cyclamens in 
6-inch pots is always attractive, if set up 
where they can h » seen, and will last all win¬ 
ter. White and pink Heaths are another 
pleasant feature which might have promin¬ 
ence. Scarlet Salvias are now coming into 
flower, and will be useful. In the shady spots 
place Ferns and fine-foliaged plants. Bright- 
leaved Dracaenas and Crotons will only suc¬ 
ceed in the warm-house now, and in the con¬ 
servatory we should only have plants suitable 
for the temperature of, say, 50 dogs, to 
55 digs. During the winter an average tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs., at night, will be suf¬ 
ficient, and those plants which require more 
heat should be taken back to the stove, as it 
is distressing to see plants losing tone through 
being in too low a temperature. All the ! 
watering should be done in the morning now, j 
and, as far as possible, on bright mornings, 
when the lights can be open to let out the ! 
damp. A close watch must be kept for in¬ 
sects, and if the conservatory adjoins the 
dwelling, it will be better not to use the nico¬ 
tine vaporiser in it, but to move the plants 
troubled with insects elsewhere. I find when 
insects are dealt with when first noticed they 
give very little trouble. Where there are 
many flowers the syringe cannot be used 
much in winter, but on wet days time can 
be profitably employed sponging dirty leaves, 
if there are any. Give air freely on mild, 
calm days, but keep out frost, rain, and cold 
wind. This is not a time for repotting, but 
stimulants can be given in the w’ater where 
more food is required, and if judiciously fed 
in this way smaller pots may he used for most 
plants. Be careful not to overdo it and sour 
the soil. 

8tOVe.— Eucliaris Lilies which have been 
rested in a cool-house, if plunged in bottom- 
heat and helped with a little stimulant, will 
throw' up flower-spikes immediately, and, by 
bringing in a few plants every fortnight or so, 
a succession may he kept up. The Eucliaris 
is not quite so fashionable as it was. Gar¬ 
denias which have been well ripened will soon 
.move in warm, moist houses. These also may 
have some stimulant in the water. There 
will soon be plenty of flowers in this house 
now, if the right course hits been taken. Of 
course, flowering plants cannot well he im¬ 
provised, as they must be grown through the 
summer before we can gather the flowers in 
winter. There will soon he a few Orchids 
in flower, even where only a small number is 
grown. Oypripediums, Oiicidiums, Dcndro 
bill run, and (Vrlogynes will soon he moving. 
The watering will he a careful business now. 
especially if anything 1ms been recently re¬ 
potted. Never water a plant till it is dry. 
but do not keep a, thirsty plant waiting. This 
means that th** gardener’s eye must always be 
bright and clear. Though the hulk of the 
watering will he doim in tin* morning through 
the winter, yet. morning or evening, when 
a plant is dry, it must not he kept waiting. 

Bottling Crapes. Where many Grapes are 
grown, and have to be kept some time after 
they are ripe, there ought to he a Grape- 
room. The room should be dry and airy, but 
need not be light, yet it must be free from 
dust. An even temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. will Ir* suitable, and the Grapes 
should hang free from everything in such a 
position that every bunch can be examined. 
As a rule, there is less waste in the Grape- 
room than when Grapes are left hanging on 
the Vines, because the conditions are more 
equable. Grapes want very careful hand¬ 
ling. if the bloom is to be retained. A little 
charcoal should he placed in the water. The 
bottles must be fixed in a slanting position on 
the rack, so that the bunch hangs clear. Of 
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Hard-wooded plants.- These will now be 
under cover—preferably, in a cool, light 
house, where ventilation night and day can 
be given. Azaleas from the Continent usually 
come without pots, and should be potted 
firmly in good peat. The balls may be re¬ 
duced a little, in order to get them into suit¬ 
able-sized pots. The market-grower trims 
the roots in rather freely to get the plants 
into his favourite 5-inch pots. Some growers 
in Holland make a specialty of forcing stuff, 
especially shrubs and Spiraeas. Lilacs are 
specially good, as are also Rhododendrons, 
but the carriage is very heavy, especially 
where they pack in eases. I suppose there is 
no reason why we should not grow our owii 
forcing shrubs. 1 think attention is being 
given to the matter. The English Azalea 
mollis and A. pontica last year were better 
than anything I have had from the Continent. 
Heaths, Azaleas, and New Holland or Aus¬ 
tralian plants must not he permitted to get 
dust-dry, nor vet be over-watered. The only 
safe course is to examine the plants daily by 
tapping the pots, only watering those which 
give out signs of dryness, and then moisten 
all the soil. Camellias and Azaleas may have 
a little stimulant in the water once a week. 
This will help to swell out the buds. Look 
out for thrips on Azaleas. 

Pruning the Grape-Vine.— When the roots 
are near the surface the wood ripens well, 
and if Black Hamburghs and Muscats are 
pruned to the last eve, that eye will be a 
fruitful one. I like to leave at least two eyes 
or buds, as then we get a choice of bunches, 
and can select the largest and best. When 
the roots of the Vines have gone deep into the 
ground we have to look out for a good plump 
bud, and make that the leading shoot, even 
though it may lengthen the spurs. Of course, 
when the Vines have reached this condition 
the wise man lifts the roots and places them 
under better conditions. Deep-rooted Vines, 
even when pruned to the plump bud, gener¬ 
ally throw out loose, straggling bunches, 
which, though large enough, do not possess 
the value of the compact, broad-shouldered, 
close bunches. 

In the rooms.— Do not place valuable 
Palms or other plants in vases and permit 
the surplus water to remain in the bottom 
of the vase to destroy the best roots of the 
plants. Besides, putrid water has a bad, un¬ 
wholesome smell. Do not in w atering merely 
give a dribble on the surface, but moisten all 
the soil in the pot,, and then wait till the eoil 
is dry again. Test every plant by tapping 
the pot. 

Outdoor garden.— We have had one or two 
light frosts, but, at the time of writing, 
Dahlias arc still fresh and full of blossom. 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrcthrum uliginosnm, 
M iss Mellish Sunflower, and Japanese Anem¬ 
ones are bright, and fresh. Pelargoniums, 
also, in the beds, are in good condition at 
present. But to keep gardens in order now 
requires more effort, ns leaves are falling 
rapidly. Since the rain, which has vet not 
been too abundant, tin* land is in good order 
for planting Carnations, Pinks, and bulbs of 
all kinds. Many people delay planting Wall¬ 
flowers. Pansies, and similar things till the 
spring, and then wonder they are often un¬ 
satisfactory. All these things should be plan¬ 
ted during October, and then the roots will 
get a grasp of the soil before the earth has 
parted with all its summer heat. Everybody 
intends planting Roses more or less, and 
should be preparing the site. Roses will 
grow in very unfavourable positions if they 
are well eared for, and the first necessity is 
a comfortable root-run. Roses are what, are 
termed gross feeders, which means that the 
land must be rich, but good loam is of more 
value than much manuring, although the 
latter is necessary. 

Fruit garden. -Fruit gathering is the most 
important work just now, as Apples and 
Pears are ripening rather earlier this season. 
What effect, this will have upon their season 
of ripening remains to be seen. As a rule, 
there are rather too many autumn Pears, but 
really good winter Pears, which ripen after 
Christmas. ^ ar ,,s m . v experi¬ 

ence goes, late Pears from a bad aspect are 
useless/ gej thr as l^\jour-gbesi.”I have had 
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southern exposure, and also from espaliers 
i i a sunny position, but from other aspects 
the fruits are not worth anything ; and the 
same remark applies to most late fruits, 
though, perhaps, not all. as I have had very 
good Bergamot to d’Esperen Pears from an 
east wall. One of our best Christmas Pears 
is Glou Morceau, when grown on a warm, 
well-drained site. This is the season for tak 
ing stock of the trees and preparing sites for 
young trees. Some people appear to think 
that open-air Peaches cannot be so well 
grown now as they were in the past; but this 
is a delusion. Good Peaches are, and can 
be, grown where attention is given to them, 
and the main points are to keep the young 
growth thin and free from insects, which is 
not difficult. 

Vegetable garden.— Potatoes should all 
have been lifted and stored. Those who want 
a change of seed should go to Scotland for 
best results, though a great improvement may 
be had where the sets arc selected from the 
most prolific roots and stored cool. Carrots 
and Beet may soon be lifted, as there may be 
some irregular weather coming. All roots 
should be stored cool. A cool cellar is very 
suitable where ventilation can be given when 
required, or, failing that, pit them like Pota¬ 
toes. A stock of Horse-radish should be 
taken up and laid in on the north side of a 
wall, ready for use when wanted. Those who 
want very early forced Asparagus generally 
cut off the tops of the plants which are to be 
forced, so that virtually the plants never go 
to rest, but when placed in heat start at once. 
Young plants are- best for early forcing, and 
I may say also that young plants from four to 
five years old are best for forcing. As soon 
as hot beds are ready forcing may begin, 
though better results may be obtained later. 
Broccoli that was planted early is making 
free growth, and towards the end of the 
month lav the plants down with heads to the 
north. * E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 15th .—Finished potting Freesias. 
We do not want all in flower at once. The 
earliest batch is up, and has been placed on 
a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse. 
We adopt the same course with Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, as we want them in succession for 
bouquets and other decorative work for 
which small flowers are serviceable. We have 
still some late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
outside, but wc are watching the weather, 
and can soon move them under cover. 

October 16th .—A few bunches of Grapes 
that were left in the early-house have been 
cut and bottled in the room set apart for 
keeping Grapes. The Vines will now be 
pruned and cleaned. We shnll not force the 
Vines before the end of December, as our 
first Grapes will be taken from pots. In the 
meantime, we shall have to use the house for 
the latest Chrysanthemums and Roses, and 
potted shrubs intended for forcing anything, 
in fact, that will be kept cool. 

October 17th.- Took up and slored Carrots 
and Beet. Manured and trenched a piece of 
ground for young bush fruits. Planted 
several beds with bulbs, chiefly Tulips ; after¬ 
wards planted a groundwork of dwarf spread¬ 
ing plants. To be more explicit, one bed was 
planted thinly with double Arabis, another 
bed of scarlet Tulips with white Daisies ; 
such annuals as Silene compact a and Nemo- 
phila insignia have been used in the same 
way for Hyacinths and other bulbs. 

October ISth. -Plunged Strawberries in pots 
that will be required for forcing by-a ml-bye 
in ashes under some old lights or, rather, 
the lights will be used when required to keep 
off heavy rains. Planted a lot of Brier cut¬ 
tings to form stocks for budding when large 
enough. Looked round Roses budded during 
the season to loosen ties, and, in some cases, 
to remove them from the early-budded stocks. 
Made up another Mushroom-bed in house. 
Room has been left for Seakple and Rhubarb. 

October r\7^ii^Bepai«d tultf crfjAriitis 
lawns, and gave a top-drbssli?^ "01 baAr^ng. 
about 4 lb. to the sauare rod. AS^iece of 


and the seeds are now up. Several of our 
herbaceous beds and borders will be arranged 
and replanted. With this object in view, all 
the plants have been lifted aud laid in tem¬ 
porarily, whilst the borders are manured and 
trenched. We have several Rose-beds and 
borders that will undergo renovation. 

October 20th. — Some alteration has to be 
made in the shrubberies, in the wav of clear¬ 
ing out old Laurels and other untidy things ; 
afterwards better things will be planted. 
We are partial to Hollies, and the better 
forms of Lawson’s Cypress, and we want to 
find room for a few of the newer Lilacs and 
Magnolias. A bed has been prepared for 
Tree Pseonies in a sheltered situation in a 
prominent position. 


BEES, 

Feeding bees in the winter -1 recently bought 
a hive of bees, from which the honey was taken tin* 
last week in July. No more frames were put in. I 
examined the brood-chamber, and found there was 
practically no honey in the combs for the bees to 
live on during the winter, so 1 at onee gave them 
some syrup. Could you tell me bow to account 
for this, as I expected during the past eight weeks 
they would have made enough to keep them through 
the winter? How must I proceed to keep thorn alive 
during November, December, January, and February? 
—Perplexed. 

[You should have continued to feed your 
bees from the time you first had them till 
they had stored enough provisions to last the 
winter, the end of July being too late in the 
season for them to gather more than suf¬ 
ficient for their daily needs. It is late for 
feeding now; however, you must get the bees 
to take all the syrup they possibly can before 
cold weather sets in, for then they will refuse 
to use any more. Late feeding is a very 
risky matter, as the bees are unable to eva¬ 
porate the watery portion of the food, damp¬ 
ness and disease in the hive resulting. It is 
very questionable whether the bees are worth 
the sugar you will have to use in syrup-mak¬ 
ing. You do not Rtate how many frames of 
combs the hive contains. You must not leave 
more than five combs, and they must be con¬ 
tracted to small space by means of the divi¬ 
sion board, and kept as warm as possible. It 
is very possible that the hive is queenless ; the 
lack of energy on the part of the workers to 
collect stores points to this. The very best 
thing to do would be to join your bees to a 
strong stock. If you think it will be worth 
Hie trouble, you can make a very good feed¬ 
ing syrup in the following manner To 3 lb. 
of boiling water gradually add 10 lb. of granu¬ 
lated sugar ; keep it stirred with a wooden 
spoon till all the sugar is dissolved, then add 
half a teacupful of water in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoon, level full, of tartaric 
acid, when, after stirring a moment., remove 
from the fire. This, when cool, will be found 
of the consistency of ripe honey. It should 
be supplied just warm in a feeder placed on 
the top of the hive (over the frames), the 
whole being covered with some heat-retaining 
material. The tartaric acid prevents the 
syrup becoming candied. An excellent food 
to supply to needy stocks late in the season i 
can be made by mixing liquid honey and 
finely powdered loaf sugar together to the 
consistence of putty. This can be laid upon 
the tops of the frames in the form of a cake, 
and is readily taken by the bees. By feeding 
thus no disturbance or loss of heat to the hive 
is caused.— S. S. G.] 


BIRDS. 

Dead parrot (Edward rt. Walbr). The 
disorder which resulted in the death of this 
bird catarrh is very prevalent among cage 
birds, but is only of importance in so far as 
it, may lead to some serious ailment, such as 
bronchitis or inflammation of the lungs. Dr. 
Greene, in his “ Diseases of Cage-Birds.” tau* 
that “ Parrots arc especially liable to be 
attacked bv catarrh, and that, in their case, 
it must be taken in hand at once, or it may 
lead to the most disastrous results. The 
symptoms arc a discharge of thin, watery 
fluid from the nostrils, which appears at first 
to cause the bird no great inconvenience ; 

hilt if the nnmnlninf ia Ipft nnnnti~- 


of mucopurulent discharge, which shortly in¬ 
vades the windpipe and the bronchial tubes, 
which it may quickly block up, inducing death 
by suffocation.” In all other respects this 
bird appears to have been in a perfectly 
healthy condition.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASE IN POULTRY. 

A large amount of disease is caused among 
poultry as a direct result of foul ground, and 
upon most farms this is a question which is 
not so carefully considered as it deserves. 
The danger of tainted ground mostly arises, 
of cours \ when fowls are confined in runs, 
but still even with those enjoying full liberty 
we often find that the land over which they 
roam is far from fresh and sweet. So long 
as the Grass can be kept growing strongly the 
fear of tainted ground is extremely slight ; 
it is when the Grass becomes worn away, and 
the land bare, that the great danger arises, 
owing to the fact that there is nothing to 
absorb the manure, which gradually collects, 
in time causing it to be unclean. Tlie results 
of tainted ground are speedily apparent, as 
the fowls have a sickly appearance, the 
feathers lose their brilliant lustre, and the 
wings begin to droop. Roup, gapes, and 
other ailments quickly ensue, causing, if not 
death itself, a considerable loss and un¬ 
pleasantness. Perhaps tne greatest advan¬ 
tage to be derived from portable houses is 
that they so considerably reduce the risk of 
foul ground, as they are being constantly 
moved from one place to another, thus evenly 
distributing the manure. When it is remem¬ 
bered that each adult fowl drops nearly a 
hundredweight of manure in the course of a 
year, the importance of this question will be 
immediately realised. It is quite possible, 
howjever, provided suitable precautions are 
taken, to keep a comparatively small run 
pure for a long time. If the Grass is short, 
it should be occasionally swept, in this man¬ 
ner removing a good deal of the manure. 
Another important point is to always have 
around the house a space of gravel, upon 
which the fowls should be fed, and which,-if 
swept once or twice a week, will have a 
wonderful effect in preserving the purity of 
the Grass portion. Anyone wno has observed 
poultry will know how fond they are of con¬ 
tinually being near the house, and thus the 
greater portion of their droppings falls within 
the immediate vicinity. The shnpc of the 
run, too, has a great bearing upon the length 
of time it remains untainted, a long, narrow 
run being much superior to a square one. I 
have proved by my own experience how true 
this is, and probably a long, narrow run, 
containing the same amount of space as a 
square one, will remain sweet twice as long. 
It is unnecessary here to go into a full ex¬ 
planation why this is so, but I merely state 
the fact, which I am confident is quite cor¬ 
rect. If the spac“ at one’s disposal is very 
limited, it is a good plan to divide it into 
two equal parts, placing the house in the 
middle. During one year one half would be 
available for the fowls, the other being 
planted with some quickly growing vegetable, 
the plan being changed the year following. 
The vegetable growth has the effect of using 
up the manure, and in this manner quite a 
small plot of land can be heavily stocked with 
poultry for an unlimited number of years. If 
the soil becomes at all foul it is a good plan 
to water it with a 1 per cent solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid, or apply a light dressing of gas- 
lime. 


Winter-flowering Carnation Society. 

The first show of the Winter-flowering Car¬ 
nation Society will be held on December 4th, 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's park. 
The schedule of prizes to be competed for is 
now in the press, and copies may be had on 
making application to the hon. secretary. 
The competition is open to members only. 
The minimum annual subscription is 5s. All 
interested in this ^assooL Carnations, and 
not yet members of the society, should imme¬ 
diately commufneate wiftji the “boil, secretary, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .— 1 Queries and anmeert are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow three 
rules: All communication* should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, llolborn, 
Jjondon, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pcblisiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper' When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. - Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind, that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
alien ys be. replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruit's for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so triding that it is necessary that three 
Sftecimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name, only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Weeds in pond (Somerset Lake ).—The big- 
leaved plant is the common Pondweed (Potomagclon 
natans). Hoot out when pond is empty, and in 
summer, when full of water, mow with a scythe 
below the water-line. The mossy plant is a I'hara. 
We find it useless to struggle with this, so let it 
alone. It dies away in time, giving place to the 
Canadian Weed and other plants. The “soakage” 
is, no doubt, owing to the evaporation during the 
very dry season. 

Keeping Cannae (Dynamo). — After the Caunas 
have been killed down by the first frost, cut them 
down to within 6 inches of the root, and stand them 
underneath the greenhouse stage, taking care that 
too much water does not fall on them when watering 
the plants overhead. Break them up and repot them 
about the end of February or early in March, using 
light, rich soil, and standing them in a warm house, 
watering carefully until they have begun to grow, in¬ 
creasing the water supply until you wish to plant out 
in May. Take care that the plants are well hardened 
off before planting them out. 

Planting Roses near London (Expectnut).- it 
is quite a fallacy to expect that Roses should In- 
obtained from a similar soil to that in which they 
are to be planted. The chief thing to bear in mind 
is that plants of moderate vigour arc more likely to 
succeed than those grown extra strong in, perhaps, 
highly manured land. Sturdy, well-ripened growth 
and pleuty of roots would ensure success provided 
you prepare the soil well. Dig the beds or borders 
2$ feet deep, and have some good manure incor¬ 
porated in the lower stratum. Ask for your Roses to 
be on Brier, and make a selection from the lists 
given in these pages from time to time. See varie¬ 
ties in a list in reply to “ Townsman.” 

Roses for south-west fence (R. E. T.).—As the 
position is a very hot one, we should advise you to 
put some staples into the fence, and stretch along 
some wires, so that they are about 12 inches away 
from the wood. This arrangement is much better for 
the Roses, as it enables a free circulation of air to 
pass among the growths. You should also remember 
Roses on walls or fences need watering twice a week 
in summer, and this should he a good soaking each 
time, or at least once a week. Good varieties having 
flowers of good quality are: Climbing Caroline 
Test out, Mme. II. Leuilliot, Mme. Blrarri, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Duchess d’Aucrstadt, Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht, Bouquet d‘Or, Francois Crousse, Mine. 
Wagram, Mme. Joseph Combet, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. Isaac Pericre. 

Tennis-lawn in bad condition (Scottish 
Reader). — You say nothing as to whether tlx* 
drainage was attended to. The fact of the Moss 
appearing and so many weeds running riot shows that 
the soil is water-logged. We fear that the only 
thing you can do will he to have it drained, if need 
be, thoroughly trenched and manured, taking out 
the weeds as the work goes on, and resowing. As to 
how weeds may come, seeds are often wind-borne, 
and a dirty bit of ground in your neighbourhood 
would provide plenty of weed-seeds. But, in all 
probability, the “ heavy top-dressing of good soil ” 
contained many weed seeds, and it may be possible 
that the ground itself was originally full of seeds only 
waiting favourable conditions for germinating—such 
conditions, in fact, as would be provided in such a 
case as this. 

- Heaths (L. M. De/ncher).—Yes; you can purchase 
Heaths, such as E. hyernalis, E. hycmalis alba, E. 
gracilis, E. Wilmoreana, etc., now, and flower them 
during the winter. They must have a cool-house, 
with a temperature not higher than 40 deg.-*. Alter 
the plants have done flowering, cut them into shape, 
shortening back the long, vigorous shoots to one third 
their length, then place in a close pit, where they 
will soon start into growth. As soon as the young 
shoots are about i inch long repot, using sandy peat 
and making the soil very firm. Keep them in a frame 
until they begin to grow, when give a little air, and 
then stand them in the open till the cold nights 
come, when you may again remove them to the green 
house. If they have been well attended to during the 
summer they ought to flower freely. See also fuller 
reply to your query in thjft 1 isMie (p. 452). 1 

Moving ishelf brackets (ll) R. JA.f!--\he only 
thing we can suggest wtttr regard teHyoffr shelf 
brackets is to have them pieced or lengthened by a 


doubtfuT as to whether this would not prove quite 
as expensive as buying new ones. Ordinary shelf 
brackets with stays made to fix to a back wall would, 
we should imagine, be more suitable for your pur¬ 
pose, and they are not very expensive. This form 
of bracket has a chisel cud, for driving into the wall, 
about 0 inches in length, and when this is driven 
homo, the stay beneath —which is riveted on the 
outer end of the bracket and then bent at an angle 
of about 4f> dogs., with the extreme end flattened, 
where it comes in contact with the wall —forms a 
support for and prevents the bracket from sagging 
downwards. Sometimes the stay has a hole punched 
through this flattened portion where it touches the 
wall, and it can then he secured in position with a 
.'t-inch clout-headed nail, and the braeket is then 
doubly secure. 

FRITT. 

Apples specked (-/.). The best antidote for 
specked fruit and ” blotched ” foliage is to spray 
with Bordeaux mixture a> soon as the fruit is set, 
and four or five times afterwards, timing tin* final 
spraying to take place some five or six weeks before 
the fruit is ready for gathering. It would also be w m* 
to spray with caustic alkali solution in December 
and again the latter end of February. Both tin* 
solutions must be applied in the form of a fine spray, 
either with a syringe or garden engine, each of which 
should lit fitted with proper spraying nozzles, which 
you can purchase from any horticultural sundries- 
imrn. Care must be taken to wear old clothes and 
stout leather or india-rubber gloves when applying 
the alkali wash, on account of its caustic nature. 
You should also sec that everything is satisfactory 
at the roots. The reason why vnur Plum trees 
remain clean is because the fungoid disease yon com¬ 
plain of affects the Apple and docs not attack the 
Plum. 

Basic slag lor Plums (Fruit). - Basic slag, w hen 
applied to most kinds of soil, becomes relieved of the 
excess of lime which it contains, and the phosphate 
then becomes soluble,and available for assimilation 
by the roots of plants or trees. The process is, how 
ever, a very slow one, hence the necessity for always 
applying basic slag in autumn. Kainit may also In- 
added to it in the proportion of one fourth, if used 
as a top-dressing for fruit trees outdoors. Kainit. 
which consists largely of sulphate of potash, is an 
excellent manure for fruit-trees when mixed with 
other chemicals or ingredients, but we should not 
care to use it alone for Plums under glass. We 
should say that a ready compounded manure such 
as is sold* hv manure-makers and vendors for fruit¬ 
growing is the kind of stimulant you need for your 
trees, and you should also bear in mind that liquid- 
manure is most valuable. 

Black Currant bushes failing ( Kilbnlhjmven ). 
— We have carefully examined the Black Currant 
shoots you sent us, and can find nothing whatever 
about, them to account for the bushes being so un¬ 
satisfactory. We should be inclined to think that 
the leaves became dried up as the result of an attack 
of Currant aphis on such of the hushes as became 
sickly-looking. With regard to the healthy bushes 
not fruiting, this was perhaps owing to frost, as 
there is no reason why bushes carrying such healthy 
wood should not bear fruit. If, as we suspect, the 
unhealthy-looking bushes have been infested with 
aphides you had better spray them during the winter 
months with a quassia extract, and keep a look out 
next spring, and spray or syringe at once should they 
put in an appearance. The healthy examples should 
need nothing done to them, beyond cutting out 
some of the oldest of the wood at pruning-time and 
in giving them, as well as the foregoing, a good 
dressing of well rotted manure, which should he 
worked in round the roots. Barring accidents in the 
shape of frost, wc can see no reason whatever why 
you should not obtain fruit another season. 

Planting Raspberries (J Regular Render).- 
New plantations are best made as early in the 
autumn as possible, October being a good month. 
When the old stools or roots get far away from the 
base the plantation should be taken up early in 
autumn and replanted if possible on new ground well 
trenched, and only young healthy canes used, dis¬ 
carding the old roots as much as possible. Plenty of 
manure is necessary for the new- ground when being 
prepared, and if the soil is poor do not bring it to 
the top, hut thoroughly trench 2 feet to 3 feet deep, 
well mixing the manure and slightly firming the rows 
previous to planting. A well manured and trenched 
plantation will last many years if attended to by 
removal of suckers and useless wood and autumn 
manuring. Do not prune or shorten the tops till 
February or later, as, if cut back early in the 
winter, they are sometimes injured by severe frosts, 
and consequently are obliged to be shortened back 
to the live wood by late cutting of the tops. In 
sending querfcs, please read our rules as to giving 
name and address, the latter being in many cases 
very important when tendering advice. 

Growing Peaches under glass (L. 11. R.).— 
Peaches do best planted out and trained to roof 
trellises, and for each tree a space not less than 
10 feet is required, with a corresponding depth of 
roof. The span-roofed house is best for Peaches, this 
running north and south. Thus for six trees you 
need a house 30 feet long and about 10 feet wide, 
with a roof of a fairly steep angle. It is usual to 
make a border fresh from the pasture, incorporating 
with it lime (old or new) in fairly liberal quantity. 
Provide drainage if an artificial border is made to a 
depth of, say. 0 inches. If your house is erected on 
garden land that has grown good crops of vegetables 
there need be no special border made, for if this 
good garden soil is enriched with either animal or 
artificial manures and lime, as good crops can he 
grown, provided the cultural attention given is satis¬ 
factory, as may be had from loam cut from Grass 
meadows. You may plant the trees as soon as you 
can obtain them from the nursery. We must caution 


have filled the same, ns thin will prevent the 
sun reaching the trees on the wall, and the wood will 
not ripen. You will find an article, as a reply to 
" Cosheen,” re “ Boil for Peach border,” in our issue 
of January 13th of this year. 

VEGETABLES 

Manuring poor land (M. F.).-V nless ground 
that is required to grow- good vegetable crops —and 
it is only good crops Which arc profit able - he deeply 
worked and liberally fed with manure, the results 
are. as a rule, hardly worth the labour. If animal 
manure be good, and contain plant food in a high 
degree, even if costing six shillings per load, it in 
most probably cheaper in the end than is any cheap, 
artificial manures. One good animal manure dress¬ 
ing usually carries two crops. In the case of artifi¬ 
cial manures, one crop usually absorbs them. How¬ 
ever, the matter is entirely for your own determina¬ 
tion. Fish guano is a cheap and relatively an 
effectual manure. It costs about 7s. per cwt.. and 
if applied at the rate of 14 lb. per rod. so mm li will 
dress H rods of ground. In that ratio you would 
want at least a ton to dress the entire acre of 
ground. Basic slag applied at once, and dug in at, 
the same rate, costs 4s. per cwt. With that should 
In* added, in the spring, a dressing, 3 lb. per red, of 
sulphate of ammonia, costing lf»s. per cwt. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


T. M. D. II. - Certainly the earlier you can move them 
in the autumn the better. If you leave them till another 

year then there will be more risk of failure.- Hex.— Cut 

the tops off the trees if you must, and plant at the bottom 
Rotes, such as Crimson Rambler. Lady Gay, or Hiawatha, 
or a Clematis. We should leave the tree as it is. ai d allow 

the climbers to scramble at will among the branches- 

./. Rerun/.-We should say no. Please send a piece of the 

leaf and t hen we can tell if you have true Date Palm.- 

E. A. Evans.—We should prefer to send ihe fruits dried, 
hut you might try both ways, and thus find out which is 
the more successful.— B.,Chetieode Priory .— We would 
advise you to get a copy of ' Alpine Flowers for Garden*,” 
J. Murray, Albemarle street, Ixmdon, W., in which the 
whole question of forming and planting rock gardens is 
dealt with, illustrations also lveing given. - M. A. P- 

1, Kindly send us some pieces of the bark of the <>nk with 
insects, and we will do our best to help you. 2, ^ on 
shou’d get a copy of “The English Flower Garden,” in 
which the whole question of hardy flowers is fully dealt 
with, and many illustrations of herbaceous borders given. 

-- IF. ./. Cherry.—\, No. Beeches are of no use for tubs. 

Try Euonymus or Aueuhas, or something in that way. 

2, So much dejvends on the soil, but wo should prefer 
planting in the spring in your district, more especially as 
the season is so far advan<*ed.— —Mrs. \nrthcroft .- No 
one book contains all the information desired. Get “ The 
P7nglish Flower Garden." dealing with hardy plants, trees, 
and shrubs, “Greenhouse and Stove Plants” (Baines), 
“ The Vegetable Garden ” (John Murray. Albcinarle-street, 
London, W.), and “The Fruit Garden" (Newnos), —he 
Hoi. —You should get a copy of “The English Flower 

Garden,” in which the subject is fully dealt with.- 

Willesden.— G?t Ampelopsis murahs, a finer form than A. 
Veitchi. This is the only self dinger we know, with the 
exception of Ivy, which you say you do not want. The 
varieties of Ivy’are so numerous, and some of them among 
the variegated kinds so very beautiful, that they are well 
worth growing, and for such a district as you say the most 

suitable climbers.- Parson’s Man. —1, Please send a 

sample of the diseased berries and we can then better help 
vou. 2, Keep the heads of the trees thin, so as to let in 
light and air. Guard against insect pests and feed well at 
the roots. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— G. F.— We do not undertake to 
name florist flowers.—J. R.—l, l/eycesteria formosa ; J. 

Eseallonia macrantha.- G. A.— Rubus plnenirolasiue. 

- Win. M. Cooper.— Elaiagnus longipes.-A'win Ike 

Balm (Monarda didyma).- Rev. Henry Justice.- 1, 

Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Chlorophytum 

elatum ; 3, Berberis ilicifolia ; 4, Horse Mint (Mentha 

sylvestris).- Miss Chalmers. -- Chelone Lyoni.- 

K. A. T. ---Cat Mint (Nepeta Mussini).- L. Beadnell. — 

<Kalis sp.. please send with fully expanded flowers.- 

C. J. Curtis. —Oxalis comiculata rubra.- Polemonium. 

—The Throat wort (Tracheliinn cmruleum). — Garmts- 
town, Kinsale.— The flower of the Manetti, used in the 
grafting of Roses. 

Names Of fruits.— C. L.— Specimens insufficient. 
For “ Cracking in Pears” see reply to “Ignoramus” in 
our issue of October 6, p. 484.- A spicy Heath. —Speci¬ 
men insufficient.- M. E. OMOer.—Plum Pond s Seed¬ 
ling.- m. D. Hvyton. —Apples : 1, Alfriston ; 2, Golden 

Noble ; 8. King of the Pippins.- A. Thorn.— Apple 

Court of Wick. — Seta.— Minchall Crab.—— C. Shencmst. 

—Apples: 1, Tower of Glam mis : % Trumpiiigton.- 

Miss Steen.—I, In all probability a small specimen of 
Ecklinville ; 2, Not known ; 3. Might be Bismarck, but it 
is absolutely impossible to name with certainty such 
undersized examples as those sent.— U. II. A. -lVar 

Vicar of Winkfleid. See note in next issue.- T. IF. 

Harding .—Apple F:cklinvilleSeedling.- F. S. ArnoUl.— 

Pears: I. Louise Bonne ; 2, Josephine de Malines, piob- 
ably ; should like to see w hen ripe. 


Catalogues received.— R- Wallace and Co., Kiln- 
fleld Gardens, Colchester.— List of Lilies, Hardy Plants. 

and Bulbs. -John Peed and Sons, Roupell Park, West 

Norwood, S.E.- List of Fruit-trees .—-Soupert et 

Notting. Luxembourg .—Catalogue of Roses for Iw -7. - 

C. Sprenger, Naples — Vomero, Italy. —Second List gf 

Plants. -F\ Delaunay, 100, Route de Ponts-de-Ce, 

Angers .—List of Fruit-t ’eef, Shrubs, etc -—Ant. Roozen 
and Son, Over seen, Haftrlem .—List of Dutch and Cape 

j ,*., V r* Uainaminn Frfurt — Coloured Plate 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES AND A DRY SEASON. 
Now the rain ha-s come, most crops are al¬ 
ready benefited. Seldom do 1 remember hav¬ 
ing seen crops suffer so much during the 
past season on poor, badly-tilled soil. If one 
thing stands out more prominently than 
another in a year like this, it is the advantage 
of deeply working the soil. Many crops that 
1 have seen on land badly cultivated were al¬ 
most a failure. In cottage gardens you can 
readily see the kind of cultivator the owner 
is. Generally speaking, in this part of Dor¬ 
set the gardens are allowed to remain just 
as the crops came off till the spring is well 
advanced, when the soil is turned over a few 
inches deep. No wonder the crops are poor 
under such treatment I have seen many 
rows of Runner Beans not more than 3 feet 
high. 

Now the autumn is with us, and many crops 
coming off the land, it would be well for those 
whose crops have not been satisfactory to 
give their land better treatment, working it 
deeply, as nothing pays so well, even if there 
is not a large supply of manure to add to it. 
There are two reasons for so doing, as if the 
following season is dry the roots can go down 
into it, and should the season be wet, the 
moisture goes through the soil and it be¬ 
comes warm. Deeply-worked soil is warmer 
and drier in a wet season, and the roots find 
moisture in deep soil in dry weather. Some 
may say their subsoil is poor; then work it, 
adding anything to it, and keep it under till 
it is improved. I have treated some soil in 
this way for years, adding any good material 
to the top to start the crops in. I have now 
a large patch of Brussels Sprouts on land 
that was dressed with the refuse collected 
from the kitchen garden, adding a little 
fresh lime as it was collected. This was 
worked into the bottom spit in January. At 
the end of April, early Potatoes w r ere plan¬ 
ted, the rows being 30 inches apart. Between 
the row's, early in June, the Sprouts were 
planted, and now, at the end of September, 
thev are 3 feet to 4 feet high. These have 
had no water given them. A breadth of 
Giant Cauliflower and Autumn Broccoli 
treated in the same way is equally good. 
Most cultivators agree that this has been a 
poor season for Peas. I have had an un¬ 
broken supply since Chelsea Gem came in 
on early borders. I always mark out my 
positions for the rows of these early in the 
season, when, as the land is deeply trenched, 
I work the manure into the bottom, mix¬ 
ing it well with the soil. I find this is far 
better than putting it in layers, as some do. 
In this way the manure rots and the soil gets 
solidified before the Peas root into it. My 
best row of Autocrat was sown on a position 
w'hich I had worked from 2 feet to 3 feet 
deep. These were artffheir best at! the end 
of August, ind reigeiv^ I < nl f or e slight 
watering, just to swetrtp the Igp pods. I 


have never had a finer row. This kind and 
Gladstone kept up a daily supply till the last 
week in September. It is astonishing where 
the soil is deeply worked and kept moved 
how little water is needed to start a crop. 
When planting in dry weather, l do so in the 
evening, and water. These start far bet¬ 
ter than plants set out in the morning. It 
has been difficult to keep up a continued sup 
ply of salading. I sow where the plants are 
to stand, and in good soil, moistening the 
drills before sowing, then putting sprays of 
green branches to shade the ground till they 
romo up. The advantage of planting Cauli¬ 
flowers in a somewhat shady position lias been 
seen this year. I have had good heads all 
the season from such positions. My best was 
between two rows of Peas, where the soil 
was deep, the shade from the Peas being 
helpful. Dorset. 


POTATO TRIALS AT READING. 
Much as the large company of experts who 
attended Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ great de¬ 
monstration of Potato trials on the 3rd inst. 
were generally interested in what they saw, 
yet we preferred to find chiefly interest in 
those parts of the trials which had essentially 
commercial value. It is but right to say at 
the outset, however, that, as is customary with 
this eminent seed firm, what they did under¬ 
take in the way of elucidating certain pro¬ 
blems that are incidental to Potato culture, 
they did remarkably well. Still farther there 
was not found in all the series of trials the 
slightest evidence that anything arose out of 
them from which the firm were to obtain the 
least pecuniary profit. The entire scries 
was just such as might have been carried out 
by any quite disinterested public body, hence 
the thanks of the community are due to the 
firm for carrying out such a trial. 

We may say that we felt but slight interest 
io the question whether a French enthusiast 
in Potato culture had made a mistake over a 
purple-skinned Potato, named in commerce 
Blue Giant, and a very coarse, worthless 
variety at the best, but which he fondly 
imagined was, after all, a sport or product of 
mutation from the white-tubered species S. 
Commersoni. The trial of plants to ascertain 
whether distubering them in their growth 
would conduce to flower and seed production 
led to nothing. Happily seedlings continue io 
come at a liberal rate yearly from plants 
treated in a natural way. Picking flowers 
from off tho plants or rows of Red Flourball, 
leaving other plants to flower, gave exactly 
identical tuber results. Tests of tubers free 
from disease spots, and of similar quantities 
having disease spots on them, planted in 
neighbouring rows, gave weight slightly in 
favour of the former, but in each case with 
four varieties the stocks from the tainted sets 
were as free from disease as wrere those from 
the sound sets. What might have been found 
had the season been a damp one this trial does 
not elucidate. We, however, advise that in 


no case should apparently diseased tubers be 
planted. The test with three varieties of 
diverse sized sets planted in equal quantities 
gave the results slightly in favour of 4 ok. 
tubers, but those of 3 oz. weight ran the other 
so close that it was evident the 3 oz. tubers 
were the most profitable to plant. A gooddeaL 
of interest attached to the trials of Ninety¬ 
fold and Superlative, dressed with rotted peel¬ 
ings of the Willow rods, stripped from them 
when used for basket-making, and applied at 
the rate of thirty tons per acre, and the same 
varieties and quantities manured with farm¬ 
yard manure at the rate of thirty tons per 
acre. In both cases the Willow rod peelings 
gave the best results, producing 297 lb. of 
tubers to the 253 lb. from the farmyard 
manure, a difference of 44 lb. in favour of 
the peelings. It is just possible that the peel¬ 
ings gave more moisture during the dry 
season, and the manure may have failed to 
fully decay. In any case, it is hoped this ex¬ 
periment with an entirely new and hitherto 
wasted manure will be repeated. 

Without doubt the primary interest in the 
trials centred round the sources from which 
seed tubers w T ere obtained—South of England, 
Lancashire, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
consequent crops ; and the more cultural ques¬ 
tion as to the condition of ripeness or other¬ 
wise in which the seed tubers should be. In 
that part of the trial devoted to this problem, 
one set of the tubers planted was described 
as immature or unripe—that is, lifted while 
the skins w r ere tender and tops green, and 
kept under ordinary conditions through the 
winter for spring planting, the other set being 
termed mature, having been dug in the late 
autumn when the crop is ordinarily lifted. 
Dealing with this latter test first, there were 
lanted eight varieties, one row of each, the 
rst in each case of unripe seed, and the 
second of ripe seed. The total produce of the 
eight rows of unripe seed was 9 qr. 18£ lb. In 
two cases the mature seed was best, but that 
was from Scotch, and not southern-grown, 
tubers. All the game, the total produce of 
the eight rows of mature seed was but 
5 qr. 16£ lb. Trials of this nature can be 
satisfactorily made when several roots of any 
one variety are lifted in August, whilst tops 
are still green, and carefully saved through 
the winter for planting in the following 
spring. Obviously it is too late to do that this 
year. An equal quantity of fully ripened 
tubers from the sumo row or breadth should 
also be saved and planted beside the others, 
and such tests should be applied to fully a 
dozeu varieties of diverse habits of growth 
and seasons of maturation. With respect to 
the other trial, eight varieties, of four rows 
each, were planted. Southern seed in each 
case first, then Lincoln, Scotch, and Irish. 
May Queen gave Scotch seed the greatest 
weight, Irish and Lincoln a pound in favour 
of the Lincoln seed, and southern seed 11 lb. 
less than the Irish. Ninetyfold gave the Irieh 
seed 98 lb., Scotch 65 lb., Lincoln 53 lb., 
South 10 Its only. Windsor Castle gave 
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Scotch 85 lb., Lincoln 82 II)., Irish 58 lb., and 
South 51 lb. British Queen again put Scotch 
at the top with 130 lb., Lincoln 111 II)., Irish 
105 lb., and Southern 58 lb. With King 
Edward VII. the Scotch and Lincoln were 
equal, Irish better by 22 lb. (total, Hi lb.), 
south seed gave 22 lb. only. Abundance showed 
of Irish 81 lb., Scotch 78 lb.. Lincoln 55 lb., 
and South 35 lb. Up-to-Date showed Irish 
again the best with 132 lb., Lincoln 100 lb., 
Scotch 76 lb., and South 33 lb. Lastly, Duchess 
of Cornwall gave from Irish seed 112 lb.,Scotch 
seed 101 lb., Lincoln 
85 lb., and southern 
27 lb. Thus in live 
case* Irish stock gave 
the best crops, and 
Scotch seed three 
times. So far, there¬ 
fore, Irish stocks 
seem better than 
Scotch, a result we 
have found in other 
trials. Now, in these 
two latter and im¬ 
portant commercial 
tests, full of great 
value to all Potato- 
growers, it. seems 
strange that such 
matters are not by 
the Hoval Horticul¬ 
tural Society re¬ 
garded as worthy of 
consideration. The 
Koval Horticultural 
Society, with its large 
area of so far un¬ 
cropped ground at 
Wisley, could con¬ 
duct trials of this 
nature admirably if 
willing so to do. 

Surely few matters 
merit more attention. 

We do hope that 
something of a very 
practical nature in 
relation to the Potato 
will be undertaken at 
Wisley next year. In 
the trial to test the 
value of greening or 
nou-greening of the 
tubers before plant¬ 
ing it was found that 
the greened sets gave 
the heavier crop of 
2 qr. 17 lb., while the 
weight of non-greeued 
sets was 2 qr. 7 lb. 

This quite bears out 
experiments which we 
have seen carried out 
in Scotland forty 
years ago. The Pota¬ 
toes then used for 
the test were the old 
Ualmahoy, which is 
not. now in cultiva¬ 
tion, Mona’s Pride, 
and other varieties of 
the Ashleaf. 


hands of the fruit and vegetable com¬ 
mittee as far back as May 3rd, 1871, 
when shown by Mr. Jas. Douglas. It 
still maintains its reputation as a vigorous- 
growing, free-bearing variety, and is equally 
good either for summer or winter work, while 
it gives excellent results when grown in a 
frame. As will be seen by the illustration, 
the fruit is of handsome proportions, and can 
be grown with ease from 18 inches to 20 inches 
in length, when required for exhibition, for 
which purpose it is a model variety. It has 


CUCUMBER TEN¬ 
DER AND TRUE. 

Tub list of varieties 
of the Cucumber, like 
that of many another 
fruit, is constantly 
being added to as 
each season witnesses 
the introduction of 
many novelties. Some 

of these, it is true, enjoy but a short-lived 
reputation, while a few r , owing to tlieir ster¬ 
ling merits, make their mark, and continue 
to meet with appreciation at the hands of 
growers, as is evidenced by their being so 
largely cultivated. Under the latter category 
must be classed the variety now under notice, 
and of which a-representation is given, for 
although not of recent introduction, it is still 
one of the best for general purposes. Tender 
and True is the result of crossing two famous 
varieties—viz., Telegraplji and-Bhio j^plvm- 
nnd it rec-lj^e# tf ^Srslt-cli ss 



Cucumber Tender and True. 


a short neck or handle, is dark green in 
colour, and the flavour is first-rate. 


X0TE8 AND UEVLLES. 

Blanching Chicory. 1 have in my garden a 
nice row (about thirty plants) of Chicory, sown 
April Uth. Will you kindly say whether the leaf or 
the root (or both) is eaten, and how it is prepared 
for table?—R ev. John J. Milne. 

[Forcing of the roots is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed, a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure where they 


will not be frozen, and from this store they 
can be removed in batches for forcing as 
wanted. This is merely a precaution in ease 
of severe frost or snow setting in and pre¬ 
venting them being lifted from the beds, 
where the main lot should be allowed to re¬ 
main. The quantity of roots to be forced at 
a time will depend upon the demand for the 
salad. For a small family as many roots as 
can be put into a 12-inch pot will be suf¬ 
ficient at one time. Whether the roots are 
forced in a bed. or in pots or boxes, they 
should be buried up to within an inch of 
their crow ns in light soil of any kind, watered, 
and placed in a temperature of from 50 degs. 
to 60 (legs., and he kept in the dark. If a 
dark shed or cellar be not available, the 
crowns may be covered with an inverted 
flower pot or box, which will do quite as well. 
In this way Chicory is sometimes forced in a 
kitchen. The leaves soon push out, and they 
should be cut when they are young and ten¬ 
der, and always just before they are required 
for salad, for which purpose they are pre¬ 
pared like Lettuce or Endive. The roots will 
push out leaves a second, and even a third, 
time after being cut. hut the growth is 
weaker every time, and the better plan will 
be to introduce a succession of fresh roots 
before the supply becomes exhausted.] 

Pennel as a vegetable, (’an you gi\e me any 
information as to the culture of Fennel to be used 
as a vegetable? I have often bad it in Italy, under 
the name of Finnochio, and procured some seed 
there, but the result was not quite satisfactory. The 
base of the plant, whieh is the edible part, did not 
prow to any size. 1 sowed the seed in May.— 
T. M. I). 

[We have never seen it used in England. 
Oil the continent the seed is usually sown in 
spring for a summer crop, and towards the 
end of summer for a late autumn crop. It 
is sown in rows 16 inches to 20 inches apart. 
Thin out the seedlings to a distance of 
5 inches or 6 inches apart, watering the 
plants frequently. When the enlargement of 
the leaf stalks at tin; has** of the stem lias 
assumed the size of a hen's egg, it may be 
slightly earthed up so as to cover about the 
half of it. and in about ten days cutting of 
the most forward plants may commence, con¬ 
tinuing us each plant advances in growth. 
The plant is usually eaten boiled. In flavour 
it somewhat resembles Celery, but with a 
sweet taste and a more delicate flavour.] 
Winter Tomatoes. These ought to bo 
making progress now. for if the blossoms are 
not set this mouth there will not be much 
done when the short days come. Do not 
over-water, nor yet if they are planted or 
potted in good loam give any stimulants. ]f 
a crop can be set before the growth closes, 
warmth and moisture will do the rest. E. H. 

Potato Sir John Llewellyn. The above 
grand Potato is quite a favourite in this part 
of the country, and appears to do well. 1 
have not heard one complaint of any 
grown in this district. Personally, 1 con¬ 
sider it a first-class Potato in all respects ; 

I find that it responds well to good cultiva¬ 
tion, having a strong, healthy haulm, and 
cropping remarkably well, and it is certainly 
in the first class in cooking qualities. 1 think 
\our correspondent “ T. A.” must ha\e some 
\ery inferior Potato land, as he complains «»f 
the poor qualities of the Luke of York. Now, 

I have grown this Potato as my first early for 
twelve years, and have not vet found it to 
possess one bad quality; and I have never 
found another early Potato so excellent all 
round. My verdict is that Sir John Llewellyn 
and the Duke of York in their class are two 
of the best Potatoes in cultivation. 1 have 
grown about fourteen different kinds of Pota¬ 
toes this year, and I find that the Duchess of 
Cornwall and The Factor are both of them 
grand croppers. Duchess of Cornwall I find 
is a splendid cooker. The Factor I have not 
yet tried in that respect, but if it eats half 
as well as it crops I shall be satisfied. 
Eldorado also cropped well. This has not 
been an ideal Potato season, being too dry 
for this district, but, on the whole, the crops 
are good, and quality appears first class. 
There is no disease.—D. G. Gunnell, Herts. 


Index to Volume XXVII.—Tbe binding covers 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON CAMPANULATUM. 
This is one of the oldest of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, and also one of the hardiest, 
though it must be admitted that the blossoms 
are decidedly less showy than those of several 
other species. As a set-off, however, it forms 
a shapely specimen, rarely more than 6 feet 
to 7 feet in height, though the diameter, as a 
rule, exceeds the stature. The elliptic- 
shaped leaves are dark green on the upper 
surface, and on the lower clothed with a rusty 
red felt-like substance, though in this respect 
there is a good deal of individual variation. 
The general appearance of a flower head may 
be well seen in the accompanying illustration, 
its compact character being well shown. In 
the typical kind the flowers are in colour 
light purple, with a few freckles on the upper 
part of the interior, but there are other forms, 


way of foliage can withstand the rough gales, 
that are usually very highly charged with the 
salt spray. This delicate-looking plant seems 
thoroughly at home, and grows freely where 
there is little else but shingle for its roots. It 
is not nearly so much grown as it deserves 
by those who want feathery foliage for mixing 
with their cut flower arrangements, for it is 
one of the easiest plants to grow, and stands 
continually cutting down better than almost 
any plant 1 know. Now that such a large 
quantity of foliage is required in all sorls of 
floral decorations this shrub should commend 
itself as one of the very best for that purpose. 
—J. (i., Oospnrf. 


VINES AS CLIMBERS. 

One lovely family of climbing plants is 
little thought of in gardens—the Vine. None 
is more familiar, because grown for its lus¬ 
cious fruit; but it is in the garden, rambling 


son. and the Northern Fox Cl rape (V. La- 
brusca) i3 familiar by name in this choice 
family. Then we get beauty in some form in 
the Southern Fox Grape (Vitis vulpina) and 
superb leaf colouring in Vitis Coignetiie. If 
I were allowed only one Vine. I should select 
this for its handsome broad foliage, which 
changes to brilliant crimson ere it falls, and 
creates a garden picture of intense colouring 
and attractiveness. Japan has given us a 
noble climber in this Vine. In warm years 
the Hop-leaved Vine (V. heterophylla humu- 
lifolia) is covered with a profusion of tur- 
I quoise coloured berries. This Vine is best 
on a wall, where we get a profusion of ber¬ 
ries. The variety purpurea of the common 
Vine (V. vinifera) has purple-coloured 
foliage, and the Tinturier Grape, too, is as 
rich as a colony of flowers in its autumn 
colouring. C. 

Olearia nummularifolia.— In the valuable 
article upon the Olearias in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of October 13th it 
is remarked of O. nummularifolia 
that “it is hardy in many parts of the 
country, even into the south-west of 
Scotland, but young plants need pro¬ 
tection.” It may be of service to 
some of your readers to learn thut it 
is hardy as far north as Edinburgh, 
and is probably hardy still further 
north, although 1 cannot recollect 
having met with it north of Edin¬ 
burgh. It is not so free-flowering in 
the north as either (). stellulata or < >. 
Ilaasti. O. stellulata is pretty hardy 
in the south west, and only occa¬ 
sional very severe winters will kill it. 
Even in this district there are several 
places where (). stellulata escaped 
uninjured, even in the most severe 
winters of the past decade. S. 
A rnott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Rhododendron campanulatum. From a photograph in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Ilaslemere, Surrey. 


notably album, with white flowers ; and Wal- 
lichi, whose blossoms are of a deeper hue 
than those of the normal form. As a rule, 
the flowers are borne about the middle of 
April, and consequently they are sometimes 
caught by spring frosts. In the Rhododen 
(Iron dell at Kew R. campanulatum thrives 
well, and, judging by its behaviour there, no 
doubt need be entertained of its succeeding 
in the latitude of London, provided the other 
conditions are favourable. Of course, a 
fairly moist soil is necessary, and a posi¬ 
tion, if possible, sheltered from the north 
and east, as it is the dry, harsh winds from 
those points that try these Rhododendrons so 
much in early spring. If so situated that the 
early morning sun does not shine on them 
the blossoms will bear a few degrees of frost 
without injury. _ _ X. 


jCtthtg)- 


Tamarisk lor cVttiH*7 TnV Beautiful 

shrub is generally found on the m^st. exposed 


over arches, hiding ugly corners, and fes¬ 
tooning pillars that we want to see this grace 
fill creeper. A Vine leaf is more beautiful 
in itself than any leaf; then, we get the flow¬ 
ing tendrils, tin' clusters of fruit, pleasing, if 
they never colour in our cold clime, and the 
glorious leaf tints of autumn. 

We all know the richness of a vinery in 
autumn, the ruddy crimson, bronzy purple, 
and scarlet leaves, mingled together or seen 
separately, showing a wealth of colour richer 
and more lustrous than a houseful of flowers. 
Yet, with such resplendent colouring, the 
Vine gives place to the Virginian creeper and 
many other common things that one tires of 
from their constant repetition. Ampelopsis 
and Vitis are now amalgamated, but there is 
far more beauty in the true Vine than in the 
Ampelopsis, especially those ragged, rampant 
kinds whose foliage dies off without a sparkle 
of autumn colouring. For autumn colouring 
the Californian Vine (V. californica) is 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vases of one kind of flowers. - 

The more I see of room decoration 
the more I am convinced that by far 
the best results are obtained by 
using one kind of flower in a bowl or 
vase. Recently 1 saw some large, low 
bowls filled with Phlox Drummondi 
in two well-chosen colours, with a 
few nice leaves of Punkiu grandi 
flora, I lie bright green leaves show ing 
off the Phlox. Hoses are charming 
alone, needing no other greenen. 
especially when cut with long stems. 
Mignonette is often spoiled by being 
slutted into vessels to keep up other 
things, whereas this alone, when 
gathered in big handfuls, and placed 
alone, is among the most useful of cut 
flowers. Much improvement has 
taken place at flower shows in exhi¬ 
biting hardy flowers. Generally now 
one meets with them in bunches of 
one colour and sort. Still further 
improvement would be expected by a 
looser style. At many of the large 
shows, especially at the Horticultural Hall 
in London, in autumn, lovely bunches of 
one kind of Rose are seen. J. O. F. 

Useful fine-foliaged plants for winter. 
Shorter days and colder nights prove all t« o 
plainly that one cannot rely on flowering 
plants for long together in a dwelling house, 
and if we are to have plants that will with¬ 
stand the adverse conditions consequent upon 
gas being burnt in a room, then we must turn 
to fine-foliaged subjects as likely to prove 
most satisfactory. Unfortunately, the need 
for having at hand a number of plants valued 
for foliage does not always assert itself until 
winter has set in. Plants procured in small 
pots make quite nice specimens after being 
repotted for twelve months, and of these. 
Aspidistras, Aralias, and India-rubber-plants 
are ahvays in demand. There are other 
things like A>parag4s|e?i!notably A. Sprengeri, 
nndjrireA illeai rohusta, ihaijajca^very accept- 
abliUWbeimii-oual window or table de- 
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Experience has proved that growing on young 
plants is better than bringing full-grown 
specimens into a house, as it is the latter that 
chiefly show the necessity for removal to the 
greenhouse, where for a time they may re¬ 
cuperate. Much benefit, however, will accrue 
if such plants are sponged once or twice a 
week when in rooms, and given a little stimu¬ 
lant.— Townsman. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

R08E& 

AUTUMN ROSES. 

The recent exhibition of autumn Roses held 
in London did not teach much in the way of 
varieties. It was simply a show of well-known 
Roses grown by cultivators from the north. 
The show emphasised one thing, and that was 
what a popular flower the Rose is among all 
classes. The flowers generally which stood 
out conspicuously were : —Maman Cochet and 
the white Maman Cochet; also the fine white 
Frau Karl Druschki. The fine old dark 
variety, Horace Vernet, was represented by 
some fine blooms; in fact, many deep- 
coloured kinds were noted, ns at the. show of 
the previous autumn, as being in better form 
than we are accustomed to see them at the 
summer exhibitions. It would appear that 
these dark kinds are suited to either cool 
climates or cool weather. That handsome 
Rose, J. B. Clark, from the raiser in North 
Ireland, was excellent. Hugh Dickson, from 
the same raiser, and probably a better all¬ 
round Rose than J. B. Clark, we noted. Ben 
Cant, too, was very fine, and the Rose it re¬ 
sembles, Victor Hugo, was also in good form. 
We found, again, more than one good speci¬ 
men of a favourite Rcse of mine, Xavier Olibo. 
This old Rose is a bad grower, but the flowers 
appeal to me as being so velvety in texture 
and dark in colour. Charles Lefebvre, Cap¬ 
tain Hayward, and Prince Arthur are a few 
other dark, or bright reds; whilst Alfred 
Colomb and Marie Baumann were in perfec¬ 
tion, reminding one of these two grand kinds 
as they used to be seen before the modern 
Hybrid Teas came in such numbers and size 
as to eclipse many of our old-time favourites. 

The flower which obtained the medal as the 
best Perpetual in the exhibition was a choice 
specimen of Mrs. John Laing, a Rose well- 
known to everybody. Names already men¬ 
tioned are taken as show Roses—that is, they 
are large and of choice form. From a decora¬ 
tive point of view we were charmed by the ex¬ 
quisite colouring of the light pink Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and the msy-flesh colour of 
Antoine Rivoire. Caroline Testout, again, is 
a pink good both in summer and autumn. 
Mme. Ravary is a splendid deep-yellow Rose 
for garden growth. Prince de Bulgarie and 
Souvenir de President Carnot are two lovely 
flesh-coloured Roses for autumn bloom. 

I was not greatly impressed with the new 
Rose that gained the National Society’s gold 
medal on this occasion. It is named Mrs. 
Stuart Clark. The tint of deep pink certainly 
seemed warm and striking, but we have other 
charming pinks, and the flower on examina¬ 
tion seemed somewhat thin. It is a fact that 
the gold medals recently have gone to Roses 
with a few petals in them ; these Roses usually 
prove disappointing to most growers. To my 
thinking the finest new Rose of the year is 
Queen of Spain, which obtained the award of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, but not that 
of the National Rose Society. Xhis Rose is 
an improved Bessie Brown. The principal 
improvement is that the new’ comer holds its 
blossoms firmly on stout flower-stems ; whilst 
the other lias a bad habit of developing its 
flowers with bended head. The Rose, Queen 
of Spain, if I mistake not, has a great future 
before it. H. S. 


Climbing Roses. —There is no form in 
which the Rose grows so gracefully as when 
rambling over rocks and clwpbing up trees or 
trellis-work, or over jpie gtnovc. /iil/Hie 
garden well-pnvnted pillVLsJifcay beaSfeil'ob¬ 
jects of great beauty. To make RflsA grow 


with the necessary luxuriance each plant 
should have at least a space of 2 feet in 
diameter. In the centre of this space a stout 
stake, or tree top, tarred at the bottom to 
keep it from decaying, should be driven 2 feet 
into the soil, and stand about 8 feet above the 
surface. If the soil be poor it should be dug 
out 3 feet in depth, and filled up with rotten 
manure and fresh loam, if clayey so much the 
better, as the Rose is very fond of a good stiff 
soil. In the centre of this fresh loam and 
about 6 inches from the post, plant your Rose, 
or, three Roses round the stake—say a 
white, a crimson, and a dark. For a white, 
plant Thalia of very vigorous growth. As a 
crimson there is as yet nothing to equal 
Crimson Rambler, and for a dark, in my 
opinion, nothing could be better than Ard’s 
Rover. —James Ritchie, Redholm , Wcmyss 
Bay. 


ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 

Are Roses on their own roots better for ordinary 
cultivation than those on any kind of stock, and, if 
so, what are the best varieties, H.l\ and H.T., for 
this system of culture? If "Rosa” could take this 
subject up, 1 am sure it would be greatly appre¬ 
ciated by not a few of your readers, who, like 
myself,^flnd Rose-growing almost an impossibility.— 

fl have no hesitation in saying that Roses 
on their own roots are decidedly the best to 
plant for ordinary garden decoration. If I 
were an exhibitor, I should prefer budded 
plants. With the trade generally own-root 
plants are not popular. The fact is their pro¬ 
duction is not so profitable or so certain ; 
but, of course, this does not alter the fact of 
their value. I am certain that an own-root 
plant of, say, a climbing Rose, if only one- 
fourth the size of a budded plant when plan¬ 
ted, would in a year or two pass the budded 
plant by a long way, and be more healthy 
also. Own-root plants of most of the Rambler 
Roses and some other garden sorts are fairly 
plentiful now, but you should go to a good 
house for them, and give them to understand 
it is own-root plants, and not budded or 
grafted ones, that you require. There is a 
tendency in the trade to ignore this matter 
of own-roots, and because a plant is budded 
on to a root of a wild stock they term it an 
own-root. Unfortunately, many of our 
loveliest up-to-date Roses must be raised 
from cuttings under glass, and, consequently, 
they have to be supplied in pots. This would 
not be necessary if some progressive firm 
took the matter up and planted out the small 
plants and then offered them from the open 
ground when two years old. I admit the 
public is as much to blame as the nursery¬ 
man in the barring of a free production of 
own-root plants. They clamour for a cheap 
plant, and this is not possible when such 
trouble is necessary in the production of 
own-root plants. 1 have seen cuttings struck 
in March produce plants more than equal to 
grafted plants at the end of the same year, 
and some of our leading gardeners are strik¬ 
ing their own cuttings for planting on 
benches and to force after the American 
system. In order to obtain some of the 
choice sorts, I should advise you to plant dur¬ 
ing the summer from pots. Try and procure 
what you can now from the open ground, or, 
if in pots, keep the plants in a cold-frame, 
and do not allow them much water during 
winter. Plant out those from pots in May. 
You might be able to procure in August a 
good collection in pots, and the plants by 
that time would just be right for planting out 
during that month. These would be from 
cuttings struck during the previous spring. 
Such plants set out in well-prepared beds 
make a marvellous growth by the fall. Pro¬ 
tect their roots by a covering of leaves, a few 
inches thick, and their branches by Spruce 
or Gorse boughs, or something similar. That 
is, of course, the half-hardy sorts. We do 
not know any growers that make own-root 
Roses a specialty. W r e should strongly ad¬ 
vise you to obtain sorts that can be sup¬ 
plied rather than stick too closely to any set 
list, for, after all, every Rose is beautiful, 
and many sorts very little heard of are al¬ 
most as good as those that are most popular, 
and some of the almost forgotten Roses would 
put to shame many of the modern produc¬ 


tions. If you enn obtain such sorts as the 
following you would have some of the best: — 
Hybrid Perpetuals: Frau Karl Druschki, 
Charles Lefebvre, Alfred K. Williams, Pride 
of Waltham, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mme. Victor Verdier, Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Commandant Felix Faure, Merveille 
de Lyon. Hybrid Teas: Dean Hole, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Antoine Rivoire, Konigiri 
Carola, Earl of Warwick, Joseph Hill, Princ.* 
de Bulgarie, Liberty, Florence Pemberton, 
Caroline Testout, Admiral Dewey, Pharisaer, 
G. L. Paul, La France, Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot, Clara Watson, Paul Lede, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Mme. Edmee Metz.— Rosa.] 


ROSE CUTTINGS. 

No time should be lost in getting a number 
of these made and planted. Many sorts, such 
as Gruss an Teplitz, could very profitably be 
planted as hedging plants. I know a gardener 
who rooted some hundreds of this Rose two or 
three years ago, and he planted a hedge of it 
quite 100 yards long. This hedge will be a 
glorious picture when developed. Good ripe 
wood of the current year’s growth, and with a 
heel, if possible, is the best to put in. I like 
to make the cuttings fully 8 inches to 10 inches 
long, and then if they be planted so that only 
about half-air-inch is out of the soil, the cut¬ 
tings are out of danger of injury by frost or 
from drought. In making the cuttings take 
off all foliage, and cut the end level just be¬ 
neath an eye, and keep them covered with soil 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre until enough are made to 
plant. Select a nice piece of ground, quite in 
the open, and that has been trenched a year 
or so ago. This is preferable, although not 
absolutely essential. Incorporate some brook 
sand and burnt garden refuse, if available. 
Take out a good trench as for ordinary digging, 
then, when about a width of 9 inches has been 
dug up, cut down the newly-dug soil so that an 
upright wall remains. Sprinkle a little sand 
along the base of this “ wall,” then, should 
soil he rather dry, give a good watering along 
the bottom of the trench. Set the cuttings 
into the trench about 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, and, as I said before, at such a depth 
that when soil is dug up to them they are 
about 4 inch out of the soil. Dig up first 
about enough to conie half-way up the trench, 
then set the soil firmly against the cuttings 
by pressure with the foot, then dig up re¬ 
mainder of trench, and leave this loose. The 
rows should be about 12 inches apart. This 
allows of proper hoeing, and, where necessary, 
the young plants next year should have the 
support of a stick or Banibro-cane. After a 
sharp frost, and when a thaw has set in in 
earnest, go over the cuttings and push them 
down, as it will he found the frost has raised 
them up a little. 

Next October the plants could be dug up 
and transferred to their permanent quarters. 
In digging up great care is required, or the 
little roots are liable to he broken off, and the 
plants much injured. All the Rambler and 
Wichuraiana tribes, also many of our lead¬ 
ing Roses of the Caroline Testout and Frau 
Karl Druschki types, root freely from such 
cuttings. Brier cuttings may also be inserted 
in the same manner, but the cuttings need not 
be so long, and next month would do, 
although better if planted in October. Cut¬ 
tings from the wild Briers in the hedgerows 
answer well, so also will cuttings from the 
Penzance Briers, and they make excellent 
stocks for budding upon. If planted thinly 
these cuttings may be budded next August, 
but it is not a good plan, as unless the soil be 
removed to a good depth for convenience in 
inserting the buds in the stems, the plants 
come up with very ugly stems the next year 
when they are transplanted. Cuttings of 
Tea Roses, Chinese and kindred tribes, are 
best inserted in eold-frames during August, 
or, better still, from growing wood that has 
blossomed under glass in March. Such cut- 
things inserted around 3-inch or 4-inch pots in 
sandy soil, and plunged in a dung bed soon 
root well, and if potted off carefully when 
the roots are about 4-inch long, and kept 
growing in a niceKi%HiiillhUtltet plants are large 
enoughij 1 ^ f ™ ,,u * 
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ROSE PEACE. 

The habit and growth of this Rose proclaim j 
it at once a sport of G. Nabonnand ; in fact, I 
it has not altered from this sort in any way 
save in colour. It has just the same shapely 
buds, the same petals, and the same autumnal 
beauty as this old favourite. The colour, 
when opening, is the faintest lemon-white, 
with a rosy flush almost imperceptible, but 
when fully opened the blossoms are practi- I 
cally white, although not a pure snow white. 
For massing these two Roses are in the front j 
rank, perhaps, I should say more especially 1 


budding upon some rooted cuttings of any 
Rose Brier or Rambler, or any othet. If it 
shows itself too late for budding, then either 
graft it or mark the shoot for another year. 
It is useless propagating worthless sports, but 
when we can get Roses like Peace, Sunrise, 
Lady Roberts, and Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
then we arc justified in introducing them. 
The variety under notice makes a glorious 
standard, as, of course, does G. Nabonnand. 
A beautiful effect would be obtained by plant¬ 
ing an undergrowth of bushes of one sort 
with standards or half standards of the 



Rose Peace, a sport from (J. Nabonnand. 


in autumn, but even in summer, when the 
varieties are in rich soil, the wondrous petals 
present a grand appearance. 

Amateurs should be on the alert for these 
sports, as probably many lovely Roses have 
been lost to the Rose world through want of 
perpetuating a sport. There is no knowing 
when a eport is likely to appear, but there 
are a few varieties or tribes that seem speci¬ 
ally addicted to this curious freak of nature. 
For instance, Catherine Mermet has given 
two or three sports, and the old Souvenir d’un 
Ami another. Anna /'TTTfvjqr gn.vu_i|i Xady 
Roberts and Sunset, g ^c i qjttni raff ItL y ()l » 
see a fair difference propagate tlfejhport by 


other sort overhead. Neither is good in 
pots, except for growing in pots on the out¬ 
door plan and pinching ofT all buds until 
August and September. The buds formed 
subsequently will develop into fine blossoms 
if the plants are introduced to a gentle 
warmth under glnss, and the plants would 
i continue to give very serviceable buds until 
Christmas. Most of the thin Roses are ex¬ 
cellent grown in this way. Rosa. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Rose W. A. Richardson unhealthy. -T have 
a Rose \V. A. Richardson in a pot in a cool-house. 
It has not bloomed this year, and it has suddenly 


began to drop its leaves wholesale, ns enclosed. 
Another or the same sort, and next to it, has not 
bloomed, but it is healthy, and making wood fast. Can 
you advise rne what to do with the poor tree?— 
J. H. 

[The plant is in a very unhealthy state, 
judging from the foliage you send. Possibly 
it is cankered at the junction of stock and 
scion ; if so, it will be better for you to replace 
it with another plant. There is no doubt this 
beautiful Rose flourishes best upon its own 
roots. If you could insert some cuttings from 
the healthy plant at once you would have 
some nice rooted specimens next season. Put 
the cuttings into pots of sandy soil, and stand 
thorn in a shady place in the cool greenhouse 
or cold pit, and in winter bring them into a 
gentle warmth, which will encourage root 
action. The sickly plant, if you do not care 
to discard it, might be planted outdoors on a 
western wall or fence. Put some sand around 
the part where the plant was budded or 
grafted in order to encourage roots to break 
from there, which may possibly renew its 
vigour, although this is rather doubtful. The 
healthy plant should flower well next spring 
if you are careful not to prune its growths 
away. All well-ripened wood should be re¬ 
tained, and either trained on to the roof or 
wall, or twined around sticks stuck into the 
pot. It may be necessary to repot the plant— 
that is, if the pot is full of roots, and they are 
coming through—or if it is in a large pot top- 
dressing should suffice. Mix together some 
loam and well-rotted manure, two parts of the 
former to one of the latter, and also incor¬ 
porate about two handfuls of bone-meal to a 
peck of this compost. Remove an inch or 
two of the top soil, and replace with the 
above compost, pressing it firmly with a pot- 
ting-stick. Any other pot-Roses you may 
have would benefit by such a top-dressing, 
supposing you are not repotting them.] 


New Roses.— Will “Rosa” kindly advise me in 
the following matters:—I desire to add to my Rose 
collection a selection of the best of the newer varie¬ 
ties of recent introduction. My space is somewhat 
limited; it, therefore, behoves me to he very careful 
in making additions. 1 wish to add those varieties 
only which are perpetual in character and free 
growers and bloomers, also thoroughly distinct from 
each other and from the older varieties, and a 
marked advance on any of the older varieties. So 
many of the so-called novelties are either identical 
or, more often, inferior to existing varieties, that it 
is very disappointing purchasing from the catalogues. 
I desire both garden and exhibition sorts. Can 
“Rosa" recommend a hardy, free-growing exhibi¬ 
tion Rose of rich golden-yellow colour? Mars hal 
Kiel and Souvenir de P. Notting are failures in the 
rtpen in this district.—C. F. C. 

[If you bad procured Gardening regularly 
you would have found a large proportion of 
the sorts you enumerate described fully in 
these columns. Some of the sorts I could not 
recommend for the reason that they have not 
yet been fully tested, and I only recommend 
those varieties I have personally proved. As 
you are seeking novelties that are perpetual 
bloomers and free growers, and that are really 
good and distinct from the older sorts, I can 
commend of your list: - Countess Annesley, 
Mamie, Mine. Jean Dupuy, Hugh Dickson, 
G. L. Paul, Florence Pemberton, Konigin 
Caroln, Mine. A. Marie, and Frau L. Rauten- 
strauch. You should also procure Dean 
Hole, Earl of Warwick, Joseph Hill, and Dr. 
J. Campbell Hall. Of the climbers, Trier, De¬ 
butante, and Tea Rambler are excellent, but 
not perpetual flowering, and Mme. H. Leuil- 
liot and Mme. Jules Gravereaux are first-rate. 
I wish I could recommend an exhibition Rose 
of a rich golden-yellow colour. Mme. Con¬ 
stant Soupert is said to be good, hut I doubt 
if it is what you are looking for.— Rosa.] 


Rose Frau Karl Druschki—I should like to 
ask what the experience of some of your readers has 
been with that beautiful Rose, Frau Karl Druschki, 
as regards its growth? I have two plants, which, 
though small, produced a few line blooms last year, 
but made very little wood. Consequently, this 
summer the flowers were reduced to a total of three 
or four, and again no growth was made, although the 
trees do not look to be absolutely dying. I cannot 
attribute any fault to the culture, as nearly all the 
other trees, after a liberal dressing of saltpetre 
(nitrate of potash) and a good phosphate manure, 
flourished and bloomed to perfection. Among these 
I may mention Captain Hayward, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Mrs. J. Laing, Dr. Andry, Duke of Edin- 
horo’, and others. The soil is naturally light, hut 
has had a fair amount of clay added to it. If l 
were to make a-, mepa, } .should say that probably 
the stock has not been right, hut cannot say what 
t hat is. HhoplcL be pleased .tq lyear the-poinion or any 
of yoifc bUniW ji| Kf, II ilwsl,„r. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

As the flowering season is quite a fortnight 
later than usual, the display on October 8th at 
the Crystal Palace was remarkable. Scottish 
growers were well to the fore, completely 
eclipsing the efforts of southern growers. 
Growers in the south will be at a loss to account 
for this earlier flowering of plants grown across 
the border. As a rule, early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are much later in coming into flower 
in the north than they are in the south. We 
have heard from time to time from growers 
that certain well-known varieties that do well 
in the South of England will not succeed in 
the north, often flowering much too late to be 
of any use for the open air. The reason why 
northern growers are so much earlier with 
their Chrysanthemums must be due to the 
moist season that they have experienced 
during the past summer. This moister con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere has caused the buds 
to swell “kindly,” and as a result they have 
opened earlier than usual. The experience 
of Midland and southern growers has been 
just the opposite. All through the summer, 
until the early half of September, we had 
very little rain. As a consequence, plants are 
rather dwarfer than usual, and the earlier 
buds became unduly hard. I have plants, 
and I have seen beds of certain sorts in the 
collections of other growers, where there was 
just a spasmodic opening of a bloom on a 
plant here and there, and this at a time when 
the plants should have been in full blossom. 
When at length the rain came, new growths 
started, and now we have plants where the 
first series of buds is largely stationary, while 
buds developed at a later period on the same 
plants are already showing colour. It is a 
peculiar experience, and one that we never 
remember having seen before. For the 
reasons given above readers will understand 
why southern growers were not so conspicuous 
on the occasion of the early show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society at the 
Crystal Palace. Many of the flowers were 
fresh and clean, and we have good reason to 
believe had received the protection of glass, 
which is quite contrary to the schedule, which 
says the flowers are to be “ grown in the open 
air, and not disbudded.” From what we saw 
the flowers had been protected, and were 
partially disbudded. This is not satisfactory, 
and we hope the responsible authorities will 
look into the matter, otherwise the original 
idea of the promoters of this show—viz., to 
show the public what they might reasonably 
expect in their own gardens without any pro¬ 
tection— will be rendered abortive. 

Some of the better varieties are deserving 
of special mention. Foremost among them 
must be placed Wells’ Masse, a white sport 
from the popular Mme. Marie Masse, having 
the same characteristics as the parent plant, 
differing only in colour. In strong soils the 
flowers from late buds are often of a lovely 
blush colour. Another pure white is Roi des 
Blancs. This flower is much liked, because of 
its pleasing form, the petals being prettily 
twisted. Each flower is borne on a long, 
stiff, erect footstalk, that makes it invaluable 
for cutting. Mychett White was another 
white of a high order of merit. This is a 
chaste and beautiful bloom of exquisite form. 
Unfortunately, the plant has a rather weak 
constitution. Mrs. Baird may be described 
as white, tinted and suffused a shade of 
salmon-pink. La Vestale is a lovely flower of 
continental origin. The colour is a blush - 
pink, of a distinct shade. Disbudded blooms 
were very beautiful. Blush Beauty is a gem. 
It has flowered freely since August last, and 
the blooms shown on this occasion were very 
pretty. As its name implies, the colour is a 
blush, passing to white in the centre. Dis¬ 
budded flowers are of a beautiful blush, and 
their form is exquisite. Perle Chatillonaise 
was seen in excellent form in the disbudded 
class, where its beautiful blossoms of creamy- 
white, shaded yellow, were very fine. Last 
year at the same show this variety was freely 
shown in undisbudded - '■form. 'Amdfiig; the 
bronzes, oranges, and btherf df thelejkjadbhrs, 
toned wdth yellow, wereM^JlTyf very-juieSwith 
broad petals ; Nina Blick, very fulVnlossoms. 


good either disbudded or undisbudded. The 
so-calleW crimsou Marie Masse, which is 
really a shade of crimson-bronze, was in 
good form, as was Rosie, a bright crimson 
terra-cotta. Yellow varieties were much in 
evidence, the older Horace Martin being fre¬ 
quently seen. Elstob, yellow, is a flower not 
unlike Horace Martin, but of a deeper shade 
of yellow; Carrie, with its bright yellow 
blossoms and attractive form, was specially 
good. The Champion, although a very spare 
grower, has a beautiful rich yellow flower 
when set up in bunches. Crimson kinds were 
well represented by Gcacher’s Crimson, which 
seemed to be in almost every collection. The 
older Harvest Home was also shown, and is 
of a brighter colour than the last-named. The 
newer Mrs. Wm. Sydenham, sent out quite 
three years ago, has suddenly bounded into 
favour. It is a very deep, rich crimson, with 
a bronze reverse. Mychett Pet is another 
good crimson variety, and well worth growing. 
Improved Masse, a seedling from Mme. M. 
Masse, is a very fine flower of a mauve-pink 
colour. It is now being grown for market, 
and will prove an acquisition. Jimmie is 
another variety that has done well this season. 
The colour may be described as a shade of 
violet-purple. The flowers are large, of good 
form, and are fieely borne on a plant with a 
splendid bushy habit. Lillie is a large, soft, 
pink flower. Disbudded, it is excellent, and 
the habit of the plant is dwarf and sturdy. 
Two other white kinds that deserve mention 
are Dolly Prince and Parisiana. The former 
is of the purest white, while the latter is a 
large, full flow'er, that develops on a stout, 
erect footstalk. 

The foregoing are a few of the choicer and 
more popular kinds, and any, or the whole of 
them, could be taken in hand for border cul¬ 
ture with the sure prospect of success. 

E. G. 


OAR DEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Celery leaves injured-—1 enclose some leaves of 
Celery, which are badly diseased. Can you let me 
know what is the probable cause, and also what is 
a likely remedy? 1 have kept pulling off all 
diseased leaves and burnt them, but 1 have found 
nothing yet to stop the disease.—Q. E. D. 

-1 will be obliged if you can tell me what ails 

the accompanying Celery-leaf—whether it is blight 
or a fly? Several rows of my Celery have been 
attacked by it in a single night, the leaves turning 
yellow’, and the disease, whatever it is, eats its way 
down the outside of the leaf and stalk and into the 
roots. Can you suggest any remedy? The Celery 
was quite healthy till about a week ago. A good 
deal of leaf-mould was used in the manuring of the 
ground before planting it- out. Would this have any 
injurious effect on it? A reply in your paper will 
much oblige.— Mart E. Pim. 

[Your Celery leaves are attacked by a fun¬ 
gus, the Celery-leaf blight (Cercospora apii), 
a disease that has been very prevalent this 
year. Yours seems to have been a particu¬ 
larly bad attack. You had better at once cut 
off all the affected leaves and burn them, as 
the diseased portions will drop out, carrying 
spores with them, which will germinate next 
year, and may infect a future crop. Do not 
on any account grow Celery again on the 
same ground next year. Should the Celery 
next year be infested, at the first appearance 
of the disease spray the leaves with Bordeaux 
mixture.— G. S. S.] 

Fungus on Sycamore-leaves.— Arp these leaves 
naturally spotted or are the «i>ot.s the result of 
disease? The leaves of all the trees are in the same 
condition.—A spi.ey Heath. 

[The leaves of your Sycamore arc infested 
with the Sycamore-leaf blotch fungus (Rhy- 
tisma accrina), a very common pest, if it can 
be so called. The only practical way of deal¬ 
ing with this fungus is to collect the leaves 
when they fall and burn them, to prevent the 
spores which are liberated from them in the 
spring infecting the young leaves. G. S. S.] 

Black Currant mite.—1 send you some cuttings 
from Black Currant bushes, and shall feci very much 
obliged if you will let ine know if they are affected 
by the Black Currant mite? I fear they are by the 
look of the bu<ls, but wish to be certain.— 

ti. a. p. c. 

[I am sorry to tell you that your Black 
Currants are attacked by the Black Currant 
mite. As far as is known at present, there 
is no reliable cure for this pest; the best 
way is to burn the affected bushes, and not 
to plant fresh ones on the same ground for 
a year. Be sure von cet anv new ones from 


an untainted source. The Boskoop Giant 
seems to be the variety which is least liable 
to be infested.—G. 8. 8.] 

Violets diseased (Vander Hum and M. Buckland). 
—The leaves have been attacked by the Violet-fungus 
(Puccinia viola*), a disease vegetating within the 
cuticle of the leaf, hence no external application 
in the least degree effective in checking it. You may 
modify any future attack by collecting and burning 
the affected leaves. Even so, the disease is sure to 
appear another season, as the germs remain inac¬ 
tive within the plant’s tissues, becoming active and 
v^e bating when the atmospheric conditions are fav urahle. 
Tne suddenness of the attack in your case shows that 
the disease was present, and only*waiting its time. It 
would be well to start with a fresh stock of plants, 
planting in fresh ground. 

Leaves unhealthy (J. Barrelt ).-The leaves 
sent are attacked by n fungus (fladosporiuut 
elegans). They should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture or an ammoniacal solution of sulphate of 
copper on the first appearance of the disease. These, 
which are badly attacked, should be cut off and 
burnt.—G. 8. S. 

Food of blackbirds and thrushes.- An 

interesting discussion has been raised in the 
August and September numbers of the 
Zoologist as to the food of blackbirds and 
thrushes, and the relative effect of these 
birds in gardens. The superficial remarks of 
some observers are shown by their regarding 
the food of these two species as identical, and 
blackbirds are stated to be devourers of tlu* 
common garden snail. The closest observers 
of the habits of blackbirds, which are much 
more readily observed now that they have in 
creased, in eonsequenee of their preservation 
by the county councils, have never noticed 
them destroying snails. The stones on which 
snails are broken by thrushes are familiar to 
most persons who have large gardens. A 
thrush may be observed selecting one parti¬ 
cular stone standing above the surface of the 
ath, and the shells of snails broken to pieces 
y being hammered against it may be seen 
around it, but no one who has watched a 
garden attentively has ever seen a blackbird 
perform the same duty. The Rev. O. Pickard- 
Cambridge records an interesting occurrence 
which happened in his own garden in Dorset¬ 
shire. To use his own words: “ A thrush 
had duly prepared its snail, when a blackbird 
flew from the adjoining bushes, bowled over 
the thrush, and hopped away with the snail 
in its bill, the thrush meanwhile looking on 
quietly at a few feet distance. After peck¬ 
ing about the snail for a few minutes the 
blackbird dropped it and disappeared, on 
which the thrush simply hopped up, resumed, 
and devoured its snail.” It therefore ap¬ 
pears that blackbirds will not eat snails, even 
when they have been prepared for them by 
another bird. All fruit-growers regard black 
birds as amongst the most destructive and 
injurious birds that are protected. In lo¬ 
calities where they are common it is impos¬ 
sible to grow any soft fruits without protec¬ 
tion ; Strawberries, Raspberries, and Cur¬ 
rants are all destroyed by these marauders, 
and it is lamentable to anyone who has a sub¬ 
urban garden to read the eulogistic para¬ 
graphs about blackbirds which sometimes 
appear.- W. B. Tegetmeier, in The Pi*hi. 

Outdoor garden. ~ Gardens still want 
rain before much planting can be done. In 
the case of small gardens we can water, and 
at this season, with the soil warm, we never 
wait for rain. The earth moves easily, and 
when dry it crumbles among the roots, anil 
a soaking of water settles everything. The 
roots start away at once, and the plants get 
established before cold comes. Herbaceous 
borders that require overhauling and replant 
ing may be dealt with now. To make g<» d 
work everything should be lifted and laid in 
whilst the borders are being manured and 
trenched, and when time lias been allowed for 
settlement replanting may take place. Plant¬ 
ing in groups not necessarily of the same size 
gives the best effect, but a few Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, and plants of similar habit, may be 
dotted about to give elevation. The d« t 
plants should be the best of their kind. When 
the planting is finished give each plant a 
soaking of water, and mulch with manure. 
This will make them comfortable for the 
winter. The work of clearing beds, and fill¬ 
ing in with bulbs, Violas. Pinks. Carnations, 
Wallflowers, Forget-me : nota, and all kinds of 
spring flowering plants, including hardy 
annuahi, i shojidd be jbkjul to a3 early as pos¬ 
sible now. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM JAPONICUM COLCHESTERI. 
This is a charming Lily, belonging to the 
tube flowered section, but the correctness of 
its name is, to my mind, at least very much 
open to question. In the Kew Hand List the 
name is as above given, and that of L. odorum 
quoted as a synonym. Now the typical L. 
japonicum is the Lily long grown in gardens 


that Mr. Watson, of Kew, some years ago in 
Tlic Garden , when a coloured plate was given 
of L. Browni leucanthum, included odorum 
among the varieties of L. Browni. Mr. Baker, 
too, in a paper read at the Lily Conference in 
1901, expressed the same views. Again, if 
priority of nomenclature counts for anything, : 
the name of odorum, dating back for nearly a i 
century, ought to be recognised. After these 
remarks concerning the name of this Lily its 
prominent features must now be taken into 


panded mouth, are inside of a creamy tint, 
and on the outside tinged in an irregular 
manner with reddish chocolate. Plants grown 
in the shade have this colouring much less 
pronounced than those fully exposed to sun 
and air. It flowers in July. 

This Lily is a native of Japan, and consider¬ 
able numbers of bulbs reach this country 
during the winter months. Bv the Japanese 
they are mostly consigned as Lilium Browni, 
hence those sold under this name at the 
various auction sales are generally 
L. japonicum Colchesteri. This 
last named Lily thrives best in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand in 
an effectually drained spot, and 
where it is slightly shaded from 
the full rays of the sun. Where 
fully exposed, dwarf-growing shrubs 
should be associated with it to 
shelter the base of the stem from 
the sun, and the young shoots from 
spring frosts. Good drainage is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, as if too moist 
during the winter the bulbs are very 
liable to decay at the base, so that 
though at first appearance they look 
sound they fall to pieces directly on 
being handled. 

Lilium Browni, referred to above, 
is of obscure origin, for nothing 
seems to Ik* known of its early his 
tory, except, that it occurred in the 
catalogue of F. E. Brown, a nur¬ 
seryman of Slough, about the year 
1838. Jt is generally assumed to be 
a native of China, but that would 
appear to be a matter of conjecture, 
as none of the travels in that coun¬ 
try have resulted in the discovery of 
the true Lilium Browni of gardens, 
and which is largely cultivated by 
some of the Dutch nurserymen. 
The most marked features in which 
L. Browni differs from the Lily 
herewith figured is in its more com¬ 
pactly-built- bulb. usually tinged 
with purple; dark coloured stem, 
more pointed, longer, and more 
gracefully disposed leaves of a 
tleeper green ; flowers longer, rather 
narrower in the tube, in colour 
ivory-white inside, and of a uniform 
reddish-brown on the exterior. 
When fully exposed to the sun the 
unopened buds are entirely of this 
latter tint. In L. Browni the dark 
brown anthers are very conspicuous. 
L. japonicum Colchesteri is more 
pleasantly scented than the other. 

X. 


From a photograph by Jas. R. T\le/, Halstead, Raw. 


Lilium japonicum Colchesteri. 


as Lilium Ivrameri, between which and that 
herewith figured there arc very few points in 
common. Differing as they do in so many 
particulars, I quite fail to see how one can 
be regarded as a variety of the other. The in¬ 
consistency does not end here, for L. Browni, 
which in all particulars much resembles L. 
japonicum Colchesteri, is referred to as a dis¬ 
tinct species with two varieties—Chloraster 
and plntyphyllum. To >kqw that theyibjec- 
tion to the Lily at the lie ad qf^iis irotilboing 
classed as'a variet y W Afcu ed 

by others as well as myself, I mat-mention 


consideration. The bulb, from 2 inches to 
3 inches, or occasionally more, in diameter is 
composed of thick, fleshy scales of a yellowish- 
white tint, and loosely attached at the base. 
The centre of the bulb is on the upper part 
curiously depressed. The flower stem, which 
reaches a height of 2 feet to 4 feet, is tinged 
with purple towards the base and clothed with 
broadly lanceolate leaves, which widen at the 
points. These leaves are in good examples 
about 6 inches long, pale green in colour, and 
thin in texture. The flowers, each about 
9 inches long and G inches across the cx- 


LAWNS. 

Tnp. formation of a good Grass lawn 
is an operation that requires more 
care and skill than most people 
would imagine. The treatment of 
the soil with regard to drainage, 
deep digging or trenching, manuring 
and surface levelling, the selection 
of turf or of seeds, the method and 
time of laying the one or sowing the 
other, and the subsequent treatment, 
are all important factors in the 
operation which can only be cor¬ 
rectly gauged by an expert. Unless 
a lawn is properly made it will 
never be satisfactory. Nor will it 
remain satisfactory for long, al¬ 
though it has been properly formed, 
unless it continues to receive a good 
deal of care and attention. Given 
good soil, an open position, and 
other suitable conditions, not only 
will the several plants which go to form 
good turf grow well, but many kinds 
of weeds, both annual and perennial, will 
also appear. Weeds come in all sorts of 
ways; birds and the wind play a large 
part in the distribution of their seeds, 
and where farm manure is used as a top 
dressing for the Grass, weeds of many kinds 
are brought in with it. The lawn mower also 
plays a large part in the distribution of the 
seeds of weeds, especially when the Grass box 
is notepad} the heqds of Plantains, Dande¬ 
lions, DaisiCs^etlc-.rb^i^g C'u4-off and scattered 
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in all direction* by Hie knives of the machine. 
Even where every precaution is taken to keep 
the weeds under they appear in the most sur¬ 
prising way. Where the soil is of good 
quality and a foot or more in depth, the for¬ 
mation of a lawn will not be difficult. A 
good soil is a light loam; a bad soil is a 
clayey or gravelly one, or one where the sur¬ 
face soil is only a few inches deep and the 
subsoil either gravel, sand, or clay. A j>er- 
manent lawn of good close turf cannot be ex¬ 
pected unless the Grass has soil of good 
quality and a foot in depth to grow in. This 
must be provided either by removing the 
subsoil to the required depth and replacing 
it with good loam, cr by breaking up the sub¬ 
soil and filling up with soil of the right 
quality. What is often called sand may be a 
good soil if a certain proportion of clayey soil 
is mixed with it. Whatever is done, before 
either turf or seed is laid down there must 
be this foot depth of soil. Grass will rout 
deeply if the soil is good enough, and it is 
only when the mots are well down that 
drought can he withstood. Good turf is im¬ 
possible where the Grass is weakened through 
lack of nourishment, at the time, too, when 
the lawn is most used -namely, the summer. 

Drainage must be adequate to keep the soil 
from becoming soured and stagnant. Drains 
set in at. the usual depth, and emptying into a 
catch pit or ditch will keep the soil sweet. 
Surface drains are not, as a rule, desirable, 
as they, too, often rob the turf of the rain, 
which, before it has time to soak in, runs off 
into the catch pit. Lawns become mossy, or 
the large weeds in them get the upper hand 
when the drainage is defective. We have 
seen really bad coses completely cured by 
laying down drains in the lowest parts of the 
lawn. The surface of the lawn, whether it 
is to be level, undulating, sloping, or ter¬ 
raced, will be determined by the formation of 
the ground generally, and by the purpose for 
which the lawn is intended. There are 
places in which a level lawn would be quite 
out of character. At the same time, if a good 
smooth turf is to be secured, the surface 
must be even, however unlevel it may be ; 
otherwise the mower will not be able to do its 
work properly. Where new’ ground is being 
laid down to turf, the draining, soiling, 
trenching, and surfacing should be completed 
for some weeks—if for three months, so much I 
the better- before the turf or seeds are put 
on. These operations can be carried out at 
any time of year except during frosty 
weather, but the turf should be laid in 
October, November, March, or April, and 
the seeds sown in September, October, Feb¬ 
ruary, or March. Of course, either operation 
can be successfully performed at other times 
of the year, but not so conveniently or so 
economically. 

The question whether turf or seeds should 
be used when a new lawn is being laid down 
is very largely one cf expense. Where good 
turf, free of coarse weeds, and taken from 
soil similar to that on which it is to be laid 
tail be obtained, it is preferable to seeds, if 
for no other reason than that it will be a 
good, usable lawn in a few' weeks; whereas 
seeds, however carefully managed, will not 
result in a lawn fit for use under a year. But 
turf such as here described is rarely to be got. 
Too often the turf one gets is from a meadow, 
and it is formed of Grasses and weeds, not 
(ne of which should ever have place on a 
lawn. Generally, therefore, seeds are the 
safer. The preparation of the ground before 
sowing must be tlu rough. This consists in 
making it firm and oven by treading and roll¬ 
ing, afterwards working it fine and even with 
a rake. The smaller the particles of soil on 
the surface tin* better. The seeds should be 
sown on a fine day when there is no wind, and 
they should be scattered evenly. After sow¬ 
ing a light roller may hi drawn over the soil. 
Birds must not be allowed to devour the 
seeds, and in some districts the sparrows are 
not, easily kept off. 

The kind of seed required to form a good 
lawn, and the quantity to be sown, must now 
be considered. Grass seeds are not easily 
kept pure, and they arej^flcn untrue lo name. 
The mixture that vouit is 'Mk-feJlftFR :— 
Cvm >simli9 itKStQi |Ii i i\rej\ijpD()gWl|.to lh. ; 
Festuca ovina t.nuifolia (Shee|CaJ Fescue), 


25 lb.; Poa neiuoralis (Wood Meadow Grass), 
25 lb. Where the lawn is shaded the propor¬ 
tion of Poa may be doubled. The best of all 
Grasses for a lawn is Poa annua, which holds 
its own with extraordinary tenacity, often 
crowding out other Grasses, as it seeds when 
only 1 inch high, and stands drought exception¬ 
ally well. The quantity of seeds required for 
one acre is four bushels. Should there be a 
lack of rain after the seeds are sown, the 
soil must be moistened-daily if possible by 
sprinkling it over lightly, using a fine rose 
or a carefully manipulated hose. Weeds 
must be pulled up as fast as they appear. 
Should worms show activity a light roller 
may be passed over the lawn, preferably 
when the soil is dry on the surface. The 
lawn will not be fit to walk on until after the 
first mowing, which should be W’ith a scythe 
as soon as the Grass begins to look rough. 
Even then it ought not to be walked over 
much. The best results are obtained where 
the lawn is not used for any purpose within a 
year after the sowing of the seeds. Where 
sufficient turf can be had to form a frame 
round the portion to be sown it is a good plan 
to use it, especially by the sides of paths. 

If the whole lawn is to be turfed, the pre¬ 
paration of the soil should be exactly the 
same as is advised for seeds. With regard to 
weeds, it may be said that the best way to 
exterminate them is to dig them out. An 
annual top dressing in October with good 
loam and well-rotted farm manure, sifted 
through a fine sieve and free from weeds, or, if 
these are not convenient, with Peruvian 
guano, at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre, will 
strengthen lawns that have become weak or 
patchy, and if over this a sprinkling of Grass 
seeds is given in spring, the turf ought to be in 
fair condition again by the summer .—The 
Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets removing them to frames.— To 

grow Violets so as to have pleniy of blossoms 
during winter it is necessary to follow cer¬ 
tain rules, otherwise the probability will be 
that blossoms will be few. Perhaps one of 
the common mistakes in the cultivation of 
Violets is made in the autumn, when it is 
time to give them the shelter of frame-lights. 
Some still adhere to the practice of planting 
out the runners in April, lifting them in 
October, and unless special care is exercised 
the roots are disturbed, and a check is given ; 
consequently, flowers are later. To those, 
then, who have to remove plants, I would 
urge the importance of lifting each clump 
with a good ball of soil, interfering as little 
as possible with the roots. It should also be 
borne in mind that in providing a bed for 
them it ought not to be far removed from the 
glass ; in fact, the nearer the glass the crowns 
are, the better. The plan of making up 
raised beds for the runners in spring, so that 
all there is to do in the autumn is to place 
the frame-light over them, is gaining in popu¬ 
larity, and, when once adopted, is seldom de¬ 
parted from, as from the very first the plants 
receive no check, and commence to bloom 
early in the winter. Those who have plants 
to attend to, should give each plenty of room, 
and not be in too great a hurry to’ close the 
frame, as air is essential to them, and there 
nre few days in winter when the sashes may 
not be lifted for a few hours. It is an ad¬ 
vantage to be able to place the frame under 
the shelter of a warm wall, as then the blos¬ 
soms come early, and there is less need for 
affording protection on frosty* nights. The 
soil for them should be good sandy loam, 
md. if possible, it should have stood some 
months. The plants ought to have a good 
soaking of water after they have been re¬ 
moved. and, should any signs of mildew pre¬ 
sent themselves, the affected plants should 
be dusted with sulphur. Plenty of air will do 
much to dispel mildew. —Townsman. 

8ingle Cactus Dahlias.— Being a regular 
reader of your paper, and interested in your 
article on 44 Cactus Dahlias ” in a recent issue. 
T should like to say a few words in favour of 
the single Cactus variety. The extraordinary 
freedom with which the blooms arc predneed. 
the length of stem, and the wonderful variety 
of colouring, make these flowers not only 
effective in the garden, but invaluable for cut¬ 


ting, as they have such a very light and grace¬ 
ful appearance when arranged in vases, espe¬ 
cially if a little feathery Asparagus is used 
with them. I have some seventy plants this 
year, mostly raised from seed sown last 
March, amongst which are at least thirty 
varieties, and for over two months, up to the 
time of writing, I have been able to gather 
ba.skels full everyday. Mabel Ricso, /?<»« ulon, 

( 'hishirr. 

Muti8ia decurrens.— I note that Mr. J. 
Cornhill, writing on page 395, styles Mutisia 
decurrens a greenhouse plant. Experience 
has proved that it is far hardier than is popu¬ 
larly imagined. In the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, in a position exposed to every 
wind, it grows and flow r ers excellently, and 
several instances have been given of it doing 
well in the open in various parts of Scotland. 
This being the case, there is certainly no 
reason to attempt the culture of this plant 
under glass. There is no doubt that it is 
somewhat capricious in its likes-and dislikes. 
It is impatient of continual sunshine. My 
plants get only three hours’ sunshine in the 
twenty-four. It is also well to grow it with 
some evergreen climber, through which it 
may thread its growths, as in its native coun¬ 
try it grows through bushps, its upper shoots 
covering the top and flowering there. S. \Y. 
Fitzherbkrt. 

Pruning Clematises.— Clematises of the 
Jackmani type present a very ragged ap¬ 
pearance in October, but this need not last 
very long, for it will be doing the plants 
good service to cut them well back, as by 
this finer blossoms will result another 
sBason. To leave the old stems for the winter 
is no advantage, as they invariably get 
damaged and knocked about by wind and 
rain, besides the flowers from old shoots arc 
often poor and somewhat insignificant.— 
Townsman. 

Starwort8. This is the season of the year 
when the gardens present to us their least at¬ 
traction, but those who grow Star worts may 
for some weeks yet enjoy a feast of colour 
that few other plants can provide. It is sur¬ 
prising, however, how content many are with, 
perhaps, one or two varieties, whereas it. is 
possible to have quite a beautiful assortment 
blooming over a long period, some being tall 
and suited to the back rows, whilst others are 
dwarf, adapting themselves to front positions. 
Their culture, too, is such as to place them 
practically within the reach of all, as seldom 
is it they fail even when the garden itself is 
in the heart of a town. I have been cutting 
blossoms now for a fortnight or more, ami 
some that were gathered a week ago appear 
almost as fresh as the day they were cut. 
There are dark blue and violet forms, and 
white add others faintly tinged with pink ; 
some with large blooms, others small, hut 
extremely pretty. All the plants have stood 
the dry weather fairly well, and are now 
giving a good account of themselves. We 
claim them as excellent town garden flowers, 
but grown under more favourable conditions, 
each little clump of one season soon develops 
into a large bush, reminding one that if 
quality of blossoms is aimed at division of 
the roots must be regularly attended to.— 
Townsman. 

Garden refuse - In every garden the autumn is 
the time when a general clearance and tidying up 
should he made. Especially is this so on ground which 
has been occupied by vegetables. Such things as 
Cabbage-stumps, remnants of Lett net-beds, IVa- 
haulm. etc., should be gathered into a heap and 
burned. If it is not possible to have u fire, then 
the heap should be covered over with quick-lime, 
which will aid in decomposition, and put an end 
quickly to grubs that may he among the leaves. 
It is bad policy to allow ground to remain covered 
in the winter with things that have long since 
served their purpose, and the sooner the soil is 
turned over and sweetened the better it will he for 
succeeding crops, as to allow spent Cabbage and 
other roots to remain only impoverishes the soil. - 
W 001)15 AST WICK. 

Koclila scoparia — Can any render tell me where 
seed of this can he procured true? The first year it 
was tried I had some grand plants, 4 feet high, close 
and symmetrical in shape, and of a splendid colour, 
hut the last two seasons it has been quite a failure. 
The plants are rough and ragged, and there is not 
the slightest sign of the rich autumnal colour, the 
tint being a dingy brown, something like the decay¬ 
ing leaf of tluQhjntq. 1 [had- a fair amount planted 
about in different beds, hut have had to take them 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GENISTAS. 

These are unsurpassed for brilliancy, frag¬ 
rance, and usefulness in spring, and no 
amateur’s greenhouse should be without a 
plant or two. They are admirably adapted 
for forcing, and if placed in a temperature of 
55 degs. to f>0 degs. in January will make a 
brave show in March. The bright yellow 
flowers are invaluable for cutting, and look 
charming arrayed in small glasses, also in 
table decoration. Healthy young plants in 
4\-inch pots can be bought cheaply, and it is 
better for amateurs to buy them than to raise 
them from cuttings. As soon as they have 
done flowering they should receive a slight 
pruning, and he sparingly supplied with water 
till ne\v growth commences, when a shift into 
6-inch pots should be given, draining the pots 
well, and employing a compost of three parts 
turfy loam, rubbed down with the hand, and 
one part peat, leaf-mould, and coarse sand. 
If peat is not procurable a little more leaf- 
mould should be added. Mix all well, and pot 
the plants firmly, leaving a good margin for 
water. Potting completed, place them in the 
same quarters, maintaining a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and well syringing them twice daily, 
as, if the atmosphere is at. all arid, red-spider 
is apt to attack them. As the season ad¬ 
vances increase the supply of air, and at the 
end of May, or early in June, remove them to 
a frame or shallow pit, where they can be 
protected from heavy rains. Many, and espe¬ 
cially market, growers stand them in the 
open, but if the summer is wet the soil in the 
pots becomes soddened, and the plants suffer 
in consequence. Draw the lights off in the 
day time in fine weather, and keep the plants 
moist, syringing them with water that has 
been warmed in the sun, and supplying them 
with a weak stimulant several times weekly. 
Remove them to a cool, light house in 
October. Large old plants must also be 
pruned back after flowering, and treated simi¬ 
larly to the young ones, but they must either 
be kept in the greenhouse or stood on ashes 
in a sunny position out-of-doors in summer, as 
they cannot bo accommodated in a frame. 
Plants in large pots need not be potted every 
j’» ar. If the drainage is good, and they are 
top-dressed and fed with manure-water the 
colour of pale ale, they will continue to 
flourish for many years. J. N. 


ACI1IMENES. 

Thirty years ago these were grown in almost 
every garden of any pretensions, but many 
seem now to have discarded them. Why, it 
is difficult to say, as their great beauty must, 
one would think, commend them to all. At 
one time dense bushes 2 feet or more 
diameter used to be exhibited at the London 
shows, and were much admired ; but such 
plants are seldom seen now. They may be 
grown in deep pans or pots, the former being 
the better. The most suitable compost is 
turfy yellow loam, rubbed down with the 
hand, two parts, one part fibrous peat, and 
the remaining part well-decomposed cow- 
manure, free from worms, leaf mould, and 
coarse sand. Mix ail well together, and press 
firmly into the pots or pans, which must be 
well drained, as Achimenes will not tolerate 
the least stagnation in the soil. Home place 
the conns close together in pans or boxes, 
and, when the plants are a few inches high, 
transfer them to their permanent pans 
pots ; but I prefer placing them at once into 
the pots in which they are to flower, a.s the 
plants are sure to receive a check when being 
transplanted. Place the corms an inch apart, 
and cover them with half-an-inch of fine soil; 
but give no water till the soil is getting dry, 
or the corms will probably decay. Give them 
a light position in the stove, and keep the 
atmosphere moist by sprinkling the floor and 
stage. When growth commences syringe 
twice daily with tepid water, and never allow 
the morning sun to shine fully on the plants 
when wet, or they will pn>bwt*ly scorch, a^the 
foliage is very, tender, \|lien/fTfc* ph — — 

3 inches high pTneli thStaJtV-niiduo 
shoots to form, and when rooting freerHissist 



them with weak manure-water at each alter¬ 
nate watering. Maintain a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs., with a corresponding 
rise from sun-heat, and give as much air as 
the state of the weather will allow. Place 
neat sticks to the plants, and when in flower 
remove them to a cooler house. For a dis¬ 
play of flower late in summer and in autumn 
the conns should be potted at the end of 
March. Achimenes may also be grown well 
in hanging baskets, which are very useful in 
the conservatory. C. S. 


ARISTOLOCHIA ELEGANS. 

This pretty little species of the Birthwort 
family has much to recommend it as a 
climber for the stove, it being comparatively 
weak in growth, and, therefore, requiring 
less space than most of the tropical species. 
Introduced in 1883 from Brazil, it is now 
fairly well known, but is not seen in gardens 
to the extent it deserves. It is easily grown 



Aristolochia elegans. From a photograph in tin- 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


when planted out under the staging and 
trained along the roof directly over the path 
way ; its flowers (which are plentifully pro¬ 
duced during the summer months) can be seen 
to the best advantage as they are suspended 
on their long pedicels. They are each about 
3.$- inches long, of a rich purplish-brown 
colour, with irregular white markings, and 
are free from the strong, objectionable smell 
of the larger-flowered kinds. 

E. J. Allard. 


POTTING BULBS. 

(Reply to J. Nicholls.) 

Select healthy-looking bulbs, not large, but 
well ripened, heavy bulbs. It must be borne 
in mind that many varieties having 6mall 
bulbs very often give the best spikes of 
bloom, anil must not be discarded. Procure 
the bulbs early, and do not select from those 
exposed in shop windows or in open baskets, 
as this treatment sadly detracts from the 
value of the bulb. The best compost is well ' 


seasoned turfy loam, well broken, but not 
sifted, and mixed with plenty of well-decayed 
manure and silver or river-sand. If this can¬ 
not be had any good garden soil with plenty 
of well-decayed vegetable refuse or manure 
from an old hot-bed, to which add silver or 
road-sand, will do. Avoid all soils that run 
together, for the more porous the soil the 
better will the bulbs succeed. Jf the compost 
is mixed together two months before it is used 
it will be all the better. For general use 
6-inch pots are the best. In potting place a 
large crock at the bottom for drainage, filling 
up the pot with the above compost. Clear 
the bulb of all offsets and loose pieces, and 
w T ith the fingers make a hole in the soil, into 
which put the bulb, but do not press it in too 
much. Have previously prepared in the 
open air a level piece of ground with a hard 
bottom of coal ashes to prevent worms getting 
into the pots. Place the pots on this, and 
give the bulbs a good watering to settle the 
soil. After the surface has become fairly 
dry, cover the whole with fine ashes, old tan. 
sand, Cocoa nut-fibre, or leaf-mould to the 
depth of 6 inches. Let them remain thus for 
four or six weeks, so as to get the pots well 
filled with roots before the foliage starts into 
growth, as this is one of the most essential 
points. The time of potting should be regu¬ 
lated according to the use required, but a 
succession of bloom may be had from Christ¬ 
mas to the end of April by commencing about 
the second week in September, and potting 
some bulbs every fortnight up tp the end of 
December. After the pots are removed from 
the ashes they should be cleaned from all im¬ 
purities and gradually inured to light. Give 
them abundance of water, and keep as near 
the glass as possible. If not required early 
they may be placed on shelves in a cool 
greenhouse, in a frame, or on a window-sill, 
care being taken to protect them from frost. 
The above treatment will answer for Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and Narcissi. 


NOTES AND PE PLIES. 
Carnation Lady Bountiful.— Among the 
many white-flowered Carnations of American 
origin put into commerce within recent-years 
the above-named is not the least valuable. 
Indeed, in certain directions—the large, flat, 
flaky-white petals, and the purity of the white 
flowers, for example, we regard it as without 
an equal. The habit of the plant is very 
vigorous, and, in common with others of the 
same type, a liberal amount of pot-room and 
good cultivation generally should be given. 
In saying this, it may be well for the guidance 
of amateurs generally to state that the variety 
is not likely to he well grown in a 5-inch pot. 
May-rooted cuttings could be grown and 
flowered in this size, perhaps, and so vigorous 
is the variety that the plant may go direct 
into its 5-inch pot from the cutting pot. Lady 
Bountiful has a tall, strong flowering stem, 
and the disbudded flowers are very handsome 
when arranged in tall vases. Doubtless this 
excellent variety w ill be much seen during the 
coming winter. E. II. J. 

Solomon's Seal in pots.— This oM plant, though 
met with in the garden occasionally, is not often 
seen in the early spring, hut those who have never 
forced it. and who would like something interesting, 
should get a few clumps this autumn and pot them. 
They are extremely hardy, and require little heat 
to bloom, provided, of course, they have been potted 
a few months.—F. W. 1). 

Stove for greenhouse. -Replying to “ K. \V..” 
in your issue of September 39th, I have had an 
upright circular boiler, 30 inches high by 20 inches 
diameter, in use for several years. It is calculated 
to heat 200 feet of 4-inch pipe, 1 believe, and I have 
the equivalent of about lfiO feet on to it. 1 burn 
coke and cinders only—10 cwt. per month. With 
ordinary care in removing clinkers it will burn 
steadily for eighteen hours, and is often not fed for 
twenty-four. In very cold or stormy weather it, 
necessarily, requires fuel at, say, four p.m. and ten 
a.m.-K. A. F. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." -Xeic Edition, reeised. with description* 
of all the Iwst plants, trees, ami shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
Svo., 15 s. ; post free, 15*. (id. 

“The English Flower Garden” mat/ also I# 
had in tiro other forms, well aiut strongly bound for 
library use nr }weseQlty1[wu>:--V*f\fn 1 tv*/., finely ami 
strongly bound tn sage greeii half morocco, 'JIs. nett. 

. nett. 
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THE OUTDOOR PEAUH CROP IN 190f>. 
There are some who believe that, seasons 
have so changed that. Peaches cannot now 
be grown outdoors, and for this reason they 
do not even give casual attention to such a 
c rop. In bygone years gardeners took great 
pride, and spent much time and labour on 
the cultivation of Peaches outdoors, and this 
long before glass copings were adopted, or 
even thought of. In those days, too, the ex¬ 
pense of building heated fined-walls was by 
no means uncommon ; indeed, no well-kept, 
up-to-date garden was complete without these 
provisions being inade for the tenderest fruits 

Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and Apricots. 
These heated walls were intended to be used 
in frosty periods and in cold weather in the 
spring, but it is doubtful whether the expense 
attendant on such devices was ever really 
profitable. Whether the seasons have changed 
or not, Peaches may still be grown success¬ 
fully in many gardens, and this, too, without 
the aid of heated walls or overhead copings. 

I have here two lengths of south wall devoted 
to Peaches together about lf>0 feet- one 
half has a glass shelter, the other has none, 
and no doubt the advocates of glass copings 
would expect the protected trees to give the 
best returns. Contrary to expectation, this 
is not so ; much the better crops and more 
healthy trees are found in the apparently 
inferior position. I have had an unbroken 
succession of weekly gatherings from these 
Peach-walls, extending from the 10th of July 
to the first week in October. Much of the 
fruit has been equal to glass grown in size 
and flavour, and decidedly superior in colour. 
Alexander and Waterloo open the season. 
Both are not required, because they mature 
together, and are of equaL merit. They 
are useful only as affording the earliest 
Peaches, but they are so tender of skin and 
second-rate in flavour that they are not highly 
valued. Generally speaking, Hale’s Early is 
a better Peach, larger, of better flavour, and 
the tree of hardier constitution. Early Leo¬ 
pold is a bright fruit, but with me not suf¬ 
ficiently established to form an opinion of its 
merits." Antsden June belongs to the first 
earlies. This, as a forcing Peach, is more 
reliable than Waterloo, giving less trouble in 
bud-dropping. Outdoors I have not found it 
any better than the first-named kinds. Dr. 
Ilogg, another good second early, follows 
Hale’s, and, like that variety, is hardy and 
free bearing. Violet Hative and Dymond are 
each fine midseason sorts, coining in close 
together, but in the natural order of ripening 
there is no glut due to the planting of the 
two sorts. Barrington, Dense Tardive, and 
Gladstone succeed them. Sea Eagle, Nec¬ 
tarine Peach, and Princess of Wales being 
the latest. Salway and Lord Palmerston arc 
of no value ; they are too late to be useful 
as dessert. They can be used for cooking, 
but for that purpose I do not consider they 
repay either space or attention. 

Nectarines will succeed equally as well as 
Peaches on open walls, though they are more 
liable to sun scald, and wasps and blue bottle 
flies in their season are so partial to them. 
They are such victims to these pests that 1 
have a difficulty in preserving any in a sound 
state, unless they are enclosed in muslin bags. 
Karlv Rivers, ripening soon after Waterloo 
and Anisdeii June Peaches, escaped without 
much loss, but later varieties like Lord 
Napier, I‘recoct s d’t’roneels, Dryden, Elrnge, 
and Humboldt suffer much injury in some 
years from wasps attacking them even in a 
green state. 

Peaches nnd Nectarines flowering so early 
in the year demand some kind of protection 
against the rigors of the late winter and early 
spring months. The most commonly adopted 
means in use are fish nets in double or treble 
thicknesses. It is surprising what shelter 
these give when carried clear of the trees on 
stout poles. If a temporary glass or board 
coping can bj fixed at the top of the wall, so 
as to overhang the trees, so much the better, 
as this carries off TailT, checks the cold cur 
rente igfitiffiffd landlthu^Jk dpsOoJfvard off 
attacks of mildew amneaT-biisfrTj 1 Mildew is 
the errentiwt bane r»f the outdoor Punch tree. 


With a change to warmer w T eather and the 
trees in a healthy root state, it is remark¬ 
able how soon they recoup and outgrow this 
disease. Trees here that were almost stripped 
of their leaves in spring, due to the preva 
lenee of blister, are now full of healthy fruit¬ 
ing growth, from which one may reasonably 
expect a good crop next year, other condi¬ 
tions being equal. Growing in prepared bor¬ 
ders Peach and Nectarine-trees will be found 
to need root manipulation sometimes to cor¬ 
rect a tendency to grossness. If they be¬ 
come unduly vigorous, fruiting growth will 
not follow', because it becomes too coarse and 
immature to produce fertile buds. This work 
may be carried out from October to February, 
digging out a trench at a distance of 2 feet 
from the hole of the tree, severing all roots 
that pass this space and any that penetrate 
into the subsoil below. In filling in the 
trench employ some lime rubble and burnt 
refuse in small quantities, incorporating such 
well with the soil, and making all firm by 
treading. These are points that help to make 
Peach culture successful. Despite many mis¬ 
givings, owing to the cold state of the weather, 
Peaches outdoors have been, on the whole, 
satisfactory. I have seen heavier crops of 
ripe fruits, and have also found seasons when 
thinning of the Peach crop in soring and 
early summer became an unduly heavy tax 
on labour. Much of this was spared this 
year, because frost and cold wind so largely 
reduced the prospects. The lightest crop¬ 
ping sort in the collection is Barrington, and 
it. is no new experience to find this, for when 
there have been full crops on adjoining trees 
this one has been unprofitable. There would 
appear to be some constitutional weakness, 
and the question arises, Why plant, so un¬ 
certain a Peach when there is plenty that are 
as good and more reliable in crop? The tree 
grows healthily, flowers abundantly, and 
would appear to have set ample and to spare, 
but the old trait appears, and by the time of 
gathering the crop is reduced to one much 
below* normal standard. I should not advise 
its inclusion in any collection, except where 
it has been proved a success, and there are 
occasional cases where this is so. It is no 
doubt a fine Peach, firm, large, well coloured, 
and good in flavour. If only fertility could 
be added to thes? several points, then it 
would be as good as the very best. Similar 
remarks apply also to Royal George, a Peach 
that is held up as a type of the l»est. but its 
proneness to mildew* outside spoils the very 
best of prospects, and to plant, the tree is 
only courting disappointment sooner or later. 
Bellegarde, Dymond, and Violet Hutive arc 
infinitely more satisfactory, and equally good 
in flavour. ‘ W. Struonei.l. 

Hood Ashton , TrmvhrUhjc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Figs not rlponing.— I am much obliged for your 
replies to me regarding Peaches, etc., and I now 
send herewith three Figs, cut from an Osborn’s 
Prolific, and leaves also. At. this date will they 
ripen? The tree I got. five or six years since. It lias 
lever ripened fruit in any year. It looks quite 
icalthy, grows freely (not rampant) on south wall- 
brick—fairly light soil, which suits Apples and Pears, 
ind. generally, all kinds of fruit, save Quince. 1 am 
rather afraid it is a glasshouse Fig, not open-air. 
Can 1 do anything? It has plenty of this kind of 
fruit. If this does not ripen, cun it be cooked? 
Perhaps you will kindly let. me know* what you 
think?—.!. H. Bridofokp, Christchurch, Hants. 

['Your Figs will not ripen now the season 
is so far advanc'd, and you had better pull 
them off. We cannot sec why Osborn’s l'ro- 
lific should not succeed with yon outdoors, 
as it is generally considered to he a hardy 
variety, and next to Brown Turkey in point 
of fruitfulness. At any rate, we advise you 
to give it another season's trial, and as soon 
as the leaves fall, or, for the matter of that, 
you may lift the tree at once and shorten 
back ail the strong and thong-like roots, 
and replant in a circumscribed space about 
3 feet square, building a wall to act as a 
boundary, or taking out a trench 1 foot in 
width aiid 3 feet in depth, and filling it with 
liine rubbish. The base you can pave with 
flat stones or slates, and cement the joints, 
merely leaving a small opening at one corner 
for surplus moisture to escape by. The 
brick wall would be best built with cement, 
:inil need he onlv one brick thick, and it 


should rest either on the slates or stones at 
the bottom, and also be level with the sur¬ 
face of the border. The wall may be built to 
represent three sides of a 6quaVe, the wall 
against which the tree is trained completing 
the square; or it may be in the form of a 
semi circle. By these means the roots would 
he confined, and the tree should perfect its 
fruits, and by its adoption you will, we think, 
find such to b? the case next season. We 
know of no recipe by which half-grown Fig- 
can b.i utilised and turned to good account.j 

Pear-tree unhealthy.— These leaves are from a 
large Pear-tree. Till Inst, year it was healthy, ami 
bore large crops of fruit. I.ast summer the leaves on 
one side became black and shrivelled quite early in 
the year. This summer the whole tree i.s in this con¬ 
dition. Quantities of it blackened and dried up, and 
little fruit on it. Can you suggest cause and remedy? 
—Aspi.ky Heaiii. 

[The roots of your Pear have gone down 
into the subsoil, which is of an uncongenial 
nature, as is evidenced by the leaves and 
spur-wood you send. The only remedy for 
this, if the tree is too large and old for the 
roots to be lifted and laid out nearly hori¬ 
zontally in new soil, consisting of turfy loam 
enriched with bone-manures and wood-ashes, 
or a fair quantity of burnt refuse, is to open a 
trench some 3 feet to 6 fpet from the stem, 
according to the spread of branches, and from 
2 feet G inches to 3 feet in depth, nnd then 
tunnel under the hall, severing every rout 
found growing in a downward direction. The 
best wav is to tunnel under one half of tin* 
hall at a time, and then fill in, after which 
the other half can be operated on. and filled 
in in the same way, making the soil perfectly 
firm by ramming it. This done, the trem-ii 
round the sides of the hall should he filled in, 
after trimming off the ends of all broken and 
severed roots quite smooth. To encourage 
the tree to make fibrous roots, and to recover 
itself the more quickly, fill the trench with 
fresh compost, consisting of the ingredients 
named above. Tread this quite firm as each 
layer is put in, and if on the dry side give 
enough water to moisten the whole when com¬ 
pleted. Finally place a 3-ineh mulch r.f 
short litter on the surface, and during the 
winter months spray with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion.] 

Naming fruit. — I always feel sorry for the 
editors of gardening papers and also nursery¬ 
men who make a specialty of fruit at this 
time of the year, for it is the season when 
people send in Apples to he named. What 
specimens they send, too, at times-small, 
scrubby, half-developed things; hut, there, 
they are Apples, and the authority to whom 
they are sent is expected to he an cncyclo- 
piedia of pomological nomenclature. The 
following is an illustration of what the un¬ 
happy fruit-namer hns to contend with, t >ne 
day a man brought, me an Apple which cam.* 
from a tree that his grandfather had raised 
from a pip. Would I tell him what it was? 
I explained the impossibility of doing so. ns 
the variety was a mere local seedling. But 
what did that matter, the fellow argued; it 
was an Apple, and must consequently have a 
name. 1 tried to talk him out of it, but it 
was no good, and setting me down as ail 
ignoramus, who knew nothing about Apples, 
he replaced the fruit in his pocket. Another 
man picked two Apples from the same tree, 
as opposite in character ns lie could get them, 
and reckoned he had scored over the 
authority to whom he sent, them when two 
different names came back. Spy, in Har¬ 
deners' Magazine. 

Apple Bow Hill Pippin. This was brought 
to my notice by a gardener in South Hants as 
a really good Apple, nnd I have no hesitation 
in recommending it ns such for the kitchen. 
Some growers class it as a dessert fruit, but 
my opinion is it is too acid for that purpose, 
lu our orchard this year the fruits hung like a 
rope of Onions, nnd the branches had to he 
propped up, which was not the case with 
many varieties this season. It was raised by 
the well-known Kent hop grower, Mr. A. S. 
White, and keeps plump until Lady Day. One 
does not often see it at the fruit shows, which 
tells one thajtjt is jiqL .known so much as its 
merits deserve. It was given an award of 
merit) -bj?.J the R.H.JS', p.s far "back ns 1893.— 
j. may nr. nrr-ton. 
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MARKETING APPLES. 

Apples seem without a doubt to be the best 
hard fruit crop of the season, and generally a 
very bountiful yield will be gathered. So far 
there is little indication of the plentiful 
nature of the harvest either in the quantities 
or in the retail prices of the Apples pro¬ 
curable in London and other large consuming 
centres. It is a significant fact that be the 
home crop large or small the ordinnry con¬ 
sumer has to pay about the same high prices 
\ear in ami year out. lie derives infini¬ 
tesimal advantage from a plentiful crop, ns 
the ordinary retail rates being evidently 
formed on the basis ot a light harvest, the 
benefit resulting from a heavy return goes 
almost entirely to the middleman or the retail 
trader. It is not v< ry easy to define approxi¬ 
mately the financial advantage to anyone con¬ 
nected with the realisation and distribution 
of the Apple crop, but certain it is that 
neither the producer nor the consumer reaps 
any appreciable benefit as one or the other 
ought certainly to do from a prolific yield. 
While it is conceivable that the intervening 
parties derive considerable advantage from a 
bountiful return, there seems to be little 
doubt that, the benefits that do acerue from a 
heavy crop are small in comparison with what 
might he the case were better facilities pro¬ 
vided for the collection and transit of the pro 
dine of the orchards. In a few of the more 
favourably situated ami fertile districts vastly 
improved arrangements have been made in 
recent years through the instrumentality of 
the Agricultural Organisation Society or 
some kindred agency for the advantageous 
marketing of Apples and other fruit, but 
throughout the country at large there still re¬ 
mains an enormous amount of organisation to 
he completed before either the growers or the 
consumers can benefit to the fullest extent by 
heavy crops of Apples, l’ears, and other de¬ 
scriptions of fruit. 

Already this season reports are current of 
large quantities of Apples being allowed to go 
to waste in districts not very remote from 
populous consuming centres. In Lincoln¬ 
shire and certain parts of the Midland Conn 
ties growers who are fortunate enough to find 
customers for their Apples are said to bo re 
reiving merely nominal prices, while in many 
districts the fruit is being left ungatliered or 
given to the pigs. The fact that this state of 
things could exist less than a hundred miles 
from the large manufacturing towns in York¬ 
shire and the Midland Counties is strikingly 
suggestive of something amiss in the provi¬ 
sions obtaining for the realisation of a crop 
which under more suitable circumstances 
might add appreciably to the revenue of the 
farm. It should be noticed that the discom¬ 
fiture of the producer does not arise from the 
wiuifc of an appreciative market or from an 
over supply in the fruit reaching the market, 
for in Leeds and other towns Apples are de¬ 
clared to he both scarce and dear. The in¬ 
ability of the grower to obtain a remunerative 
price, c r even to find customers at any price 
at all. is attributable entirely to the absence 
«*r the imperfection of arrangements for the 
« olb'ction, grading, and transit of the fruit. 
It is for tlu* development of the minor 
branches of the farming industry such as fruit 
growing that proper organisation would prove 
of such untold advantage in many parts of 
this country. Where local co-operative 
societies have been instituted and developed 
upon a sound w orking basis, such as in certain 
parts of Worcestershire and other Midland 
Counties, the resulting benefits to the owners 
of orchards, and indeed of all kinds of market 
gardens, have been very pronounced, and there 
is no reason whatever why similar facilities 
should not be provided w herever fruitgrowing 
receives serious attention at the hands of 
farmers. Mere distance from consuming 
centres need form no serious obstacle to the 
application of the (*<■ operative principle. The 
railway companies are never tired of impress¬ 
ing upon the farmer that the high charges im¬ 
posed fer the transit of British produce is due 
jointly to the irregularity and smallness of the 
quantities and to the clumsy manner in which 
it is consigned. The adpptjon of the ^co¬ 
operative principle would ffiFectvitUy get $i:l of^ 
all these hindrances,' and\uhliV-eo opetolion 


becomes an integral part of our agricultural 
system throughout the country, Apples and 
other fruit will continue to go to waste or be 
diverted to the unprofitable purpose of feed¬ 
ing live stock whenever the yield exceeds the 
average quantity. - The Field. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 
Autumn is the best time for this work, and 
the month of November cannot be beaten, 
provided the soil is in working condition. 
Some prepare the stations much in advance 
that is, get out holes ready for the trees blit, 
if a very wet time sets in the pits get sodden, 
making the work impossible, for some few 
weeks ; especially is this the case on retentive 
soils. Trenching a new piece of ground i.s a 
different matter, and must he brought forward 
in readiness by the time the trees are fit for 
removal. Under these conditions the ruin 
soaks in easily, and does not impede progress 
after a few days’ dry weather. No planting 
ought to be done when the soil adheres to the 
bools to any great extent, as each tree must be 
made firm, and there is nothing better than 
the feet to do it with. Deep planting is in¬ 
jurious to all trees, tlie more so in heavy land, 
therefore cover the roots with about 1 inches 
of soil when finishing off, and see that no 
hollow' is left underneath a tree when plant¬ 
ing. Trees from a nursery require examining, 
cutting away with the knife any mutilated 
roots, also those pointing downwards, laying 
out the tiers of roots evenly, covering with 
a few shovelfuls of soil, shaking the tree 
gently each time it is thrown in, so that it 
finds its way down among the fibres. Stake 
each tree as planted, two stakes being better 
than one, as they prevent the tree from sway¬ 
ing with the wind, putting a piece of old 
bag behind the cord so that the latter does 
not cut or hurt the bark. Espaliers, in fact 
all trained trees, must not be fixed in position 
for a couple of months after planting, as the 
soil is sure to settle a bit, which would bang 
the trees if fastened to walls or fences at the 
time of planting. Do not let many weeks go 
by without fixing a permanent label, or the 
names may get obliterated. J. Mayne. 

Union, Devon. 


FRUIT-TREES IN DRY BORDERS. 
The nature of the soil, the vigour of the tree, 
and its root stock for these latter are of 
more vital importance than many growers 
estimate—the elevation of the garden, and 
other kindred points, which may be as varied 
as they are numerous, count for much in the 
result*? one gets from fruit cultivation in this 
country. Many have been heard to lament 
the shortness of water, and the contingent 
languishing of wall and other trees, due to 
soil drought, and that, too, without any 
means of redress so far as they are individu¬ 
ally concerned. When trees suffer severely 
from such self-imposed and uncongenial con¬ 
ditions the chalices of obtaining full-grown 
fruits are denied their owner, but there are 
soils, even some that cannot by any means be 
claimed as ideal, in which trees this year have 
matured good crops without anv artificial 
watering. In heavy soils we are aware that 
there is- much more sustenance naturally pre¬ 
sent ; indeed, wo can point to instances where 
even in a sloping border, with protection 
against suu by the commonly adopted strawy 
mulch, the trees revel. These remarks apply 
to trees generally that are grown in the 
garden, and against, the wall, hut the latter 
more particularly, for here the stress of 
weather is made much more manifest, because 
of the evaporation which is always, more or 
less, present. We know there are instances 
this season where even established trees have 
scarcely survived the trying summer weather, 
others have collapsed altogether. 

There is no doubt that a water supply laid 
on so that tlm hose can lie used on the trees 
is very useful, at the same time l call point 
to instances where the.se favoured conditions 
are absent, and yet excellent crops have been 
gathered this year. Naturally, wall fruits 
could not become so fully developed when the 
borders are dry. From my own Peach walls, 
despite the leaf blister of spring, and the 


tropical summer, I have gathered almost full 
crops—not large fruits, certainly, but a really 
useful sample, and the trees have gone the 
season through without u gallon of w f ater 
beyond that derived from naLural sources, ap¬ 
plied to the roots, and no syringing beyond 
the application tf insecticides in spring. 
Many strenuous advocates of the engine or 
syringe would scarcely credit that trees could 
possibly pass througn such a summer, and 
survive the ordeal so free from injury by in¬ 
sect pests. It is quite a feasible argument, 
that in many gardens such results could not 
he obtained under similar conditions. The 
reason for my success may bo largely attri¬ 
buted to a good muleli of short manure, which 
is applied in late winter, this being further 
supplemented when the weather becomes 
threatening in summer. The influence of 
summer droughts without these surface cover¬ 
ings would be disastrous, both to the trees 
and their crops, because I have no means of 
applying water, or, rather, there is not an 
ample supply nf water to meet such demands 
in very dry spells. The condition of the trec.s 
at the present moment affords striking testi 
inony to the recuperative powers of fruit trees 
when subjected to an almost tropical drought. 
The roots must be in extremely dry soil sur¬ 
roundings, because there have not been any 
recent showers that will penetrate to any ap¬ 
preciable depth, hut. as before stated, there 
is no sign of languishing, but rather an ex¬ 
cess of lateral growth, that lias been cut out. 
Nor is this apparent adaptability of nature 
confined to any one class of tree or plant, for 
the same may be seen in almost every division 
of the vegetable kingdom, though in all fair 
ness it must be said that all do not show the 
same full force of resistance. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be 
readily conceded that I have infinite confi¬ 
dence in the virtues of the strawy mulch ns 
applied to fruit trees, especially those which 
arc trained to those walls having warm, sunny 
aspects. But for this reserve of root force it 
would he impossible to point, to trees possess¬ 
ing normal health, and for the season partial, 
indeed, almost entire freedom from red-spid r. 
the most insidious enemy of the Peach and 
Nectarine. There must, be many owners 
whose trees, owing to this tiny insect pest, 
are almost denuded of their foliage. Such 
conditions impose a loss of vital force, which 
is not only felt now, but in the season to 
follow, for without healthy foliage there is 
not the material wherewith to perfect the 
embryo bud on which the whole issue depends 
for the next fruit crop. It is my intention 
to remove the bulk of the summer mulch and 
lightly fork up the hardened surface, as soon 
aw rain comes, in order that there shall be no 
impediment to its passing through the sur¬ 
face to the roots. At the time of writing, 
near the end of September, we are still in 
the grip of a drought such as we have not 
experienced for some time, so that the neces¬ 
sity for placing every possible advantage 
within reach of the fruit tree is deserving of 
more than passing thought. 

\\. StKL'UNK!.!,. 


Strawberries three plants In a pot. 

Last, year, needing a quantity of Straw¬ 
berries for late use, I had these put into 
7-ineh pots, layering them into these about 
the end of July. At fruiting a mark is put 
to every plant that is barren, and only the 
most prolific are used to layer from. Into 
each pot three of the best runners are pegged, 
and when rooted they are removed to a suuny 
position, keeping them well supplied with 
water. When the days get short they arc 
raised on boards, about 18 inches from the 
ground, to assist the ripening of the crowns. 
They arc plunged in a garden frame during 
the winter, keeping the lights off. At the 
end of February they an* stood on a bed of 
leaves in a frame, and when coining into 
bloom they are removed to shelves m the 
vinery. From 120 pots 1 only had one barren 
plant. The chief point is to get a pot or box 
full of good healthy roots. To such plants 
frequent doses of artificial manure can be 
given, and the result nflseffinfh heavy crops 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Now that flowers outside 
are less plentiful a special effort should be 
made to make the conservatory as attractive 
as possible, and to do this well there must be 
a constant succession of flowering plants. 
There should be no bare wall surface, as there 
is plenty of suitable plants. A wall covered 
with Camellias is always bright and dressy in 
winter, and the plants, if started rigid, submit 
readily to close training. I once had charge 
of a cool conservatory where the back walk 
was completely covered with Camellias, and 
even when not in flower there was always a 
dark-green surface of foliage. The back wall 
of an adjoining house was covered with 
Oranges, Limes, and other plants of the same 
family, and the fragrance of the blossoms at 
pretty well all seasons was pleasant. That 
was in the old days, when Oranges, Camel¬ 
lias, and similar plants were thought more of 
than they arc now. The buds of Camellias 
should be thinned if too numerous. Indian 
Daphnes are very sweet, but they want care¬ 
ful culture. They often do better planted 
out in a bed of good loaui and leaf-mould, or 
peat and sand, than in pots. Luculia gra- 
tissima is not often seen in good condition in 
a pot, but makes a charming bush planted 
out iu a bed of peat and loam. It also does 
well trained on a wall, and is very attractive 
in winter. Several of the Acacias make good 
wall plants, and a wall covered with Pelar¬ 
gonium Raspail Improved if it gets light 
enough will seldom be entirely flowerless. 
Plant in good loam, and the growth will be 
short-jointed, and the flowers abundant. 
Most people know the value of the Jvy-leaved 
Pelargonium for covering walls and pillars 
and filling baskets. The baskets now in 
a lofty house should be a special feature. 
Aehimenes are now pretty well over, and other 
plants in flower or coming on should take 
their place. Begonias, especially Gloire de 
Lorraine, are good winter basket plants. 
Epiphylluins and Tropmolums Fireball and 
Meteor are useful for this purpose. 

8tOVe. Plants suitable for the decoration 
of the dinner table will be in demand now in 
many country houses during the shooting 
season, and the stove is generally drawn 
upon for this work. Crotons of the golden, 
long-leaved, drooping varieties are graceful 
and bright, as also are red-leaved Dracaenas. 
The variegated variety of Cyperus alterni- 
folius is light and graceful. Small Palms, 
especially Cocos varieties, and Keutia Bel- 
moreana, Pandanus Veitchi, and several of 
the stove Aralias, are useful. For an occa¬ 
sional change such flowering plants as 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, Bouvardias, 
Orchids, and Ferns are suitable in rather 
small pots. Maiden hairs in thumbs and 60\s 
w'ill be wanted, and the graceful little 
Madeira Grass (Isolepis gracilis) in small pots 
is rather pretty for dotting about. When I 
had a good deal of this work td do there was a 
craving for variety, and one never had too 
many changes. Pans filled with low-growing, 
fine-foliaged plants, such as the netted or 
ornamental-leaved Fittonias, are nice for a 
change, and, of course, there must be plenty 
cf trailing Asparagus and Smilax. The at¬ 
mospheric humidity must be in proportion to 
the heat. As a rule, 60 degs. to 65 degs. will 
he high enough at night for most things ; the 
lowest temperature will bo in the morning, 
and the highest when fires are made up at 
night. 

Suooulent8 in Winter.— Cacti, Aloes, and 
Mesembryanthemums are best kept dry in 
winter. This does not mean that the growth 
should be permitted to shrivel. A night tern 
perat lire of 50 degs., or even less in severe 
weather, will suit most of this family, as it is 
well to let the indoor temperature work in 
sympathy with the weather outside, and save 
fuel, and the plants will be quite safe iu even 
a lower temperature if the roots are cV\v- 
After a cool, dry, or resting time, when the 
days lengthen in spring, and the roots are 
moistened again, the flowers come away 
strongly and freely. These are interesting 
plants for the am&tehr whe can bnly give up 
fragments of tinfl j^tq feijP or IwjfjjM’den, and 
then repotting does not mvol^(0nuch expense. 


Succulents grow best in porous materials. 
Some species are rather difficult to handle, 
but this can be got over by wearing stout 
gloves. 

Late Vinery.— Grapes which are not w^ell 
ripened now will not keep well, and should 
be cleared as soon as possible. A house 
should be free from drip to keep Grapes in 
good condition, especially if the berries are 
insufficiently thinned. All sub laterals should 
be removed now. No foliage should be per¬ 
mitted to touch the glass. The wires in the 
late vinery should be far enough from the 
glass for tho foliage to develop without 
coining into contact with the glass, as no 
matter how well the house may bo ventilated 
there will be condensed moisture on the glass 
in damp weather, and if the foliage touch the 
glass this condensed moisture will find its 
way down the leaf stalk, and create damp 
that will cause decay among the Grapes. 
When the Grapes are cut, shorten hack the 
laterals to three or four buds, and, above all 
things, keep down dust. 

Late Peach-h0U8e. The Peaches will be 
all gathered now, and in a season like the 
past the wood ought to he well ripened, but 
if there has been slackness in the ripening, 
and in the ease of young trees, there might be 
some deficiency, a little fire-beat will be 
useful now for a week or two to finish it off. 
If the trees are comparatively young, and are 
growing too freely, it will he an advantage to 
lift, the roots, beginning far enough away, so 
as not to mutilate unnecessarily, working to¬ 
wards the trunks, and, after pruning where 
any damage has hern done, laying the roots 
out carefully near the surface. A small 
cheek may he sufficient to get the trees into a 
good hearing condition, and a crop of fruit 
annually will keep the trees in good hearing 
condition for years if the borders are yearly 
top-dressed. 

Window gardening. Our seedling Pansies 
are now coming into bloom, and when lifted 
with balls they will go on blooming as long 
as the weather keeps mild in the boxes on the 
window-sill. A few Tulips planted thinly 
among the Pansies will bo a distinct feature 
in spring. Boxes filled with the double- 
flowered white Arabia were charming with 
us last year, and will be repeated. 

Fruit garden. In selecting sites for 
Apples and Pears one must not forget that 
where there is room on the lawn, or just in¬ 
side the shrubbery, there would be nothing 
inappropriate in planting a group of Apples 
or Pears, selecting those kinds which have 
large blossoms, and fine, highly-coloured 
fruit. Do not crowd ; let each tree have 
room for full development, and have stan¬ 
dards worked on the Crab. This might, in 
some instances take the place of the orchard. 
In my experience such trees, being more or 
less sheltered, seldom miss a crop from 
spring frosts, and the fruits are not so liable 
to be blown down by gales of wind towards 
the autumn. The Quinces and the Mulberry 
are interesting and handsome trees in home 
grounds. The Mulberry should be planted 
on Grass to prevent the fulling fruit from be¬ 
coming gritty. The fruit-room shelves will 
not bo so bare of fruit as was at one time 
feared. Plums are the only failure, and even 
these are not so complete a failure as was 
feared, and the colour and quality of Apples 
and Pears are above the average. To my 
mind the two best dessert Apples are Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Lord Burghley, and 
both do best on a deep, warm soil. Lord 
Burghley is very late. I have had good sound 
fruits in April. Alfriston, though classed as 
a cooking Apple, is not bad eating hi March, 
April, and May. Bool-pruning and lifting 
should be in Operation now, if necessary. 

Vegetable garden.— Lift and store Carrots 
and Beet. Be careful not to injure the Beet¬ 
roots, as the colour will boil out. Do not us»* 
a knife to remove the tops. Twist them off. 
Dry the roots, and pack with a little sand or 
dry earth among them, or they will keep 
very well pitted like Potatoes. Parsnips and 
Salsafv may remain in the ground for the 
present. On good land Broccoli that was 
planted early has made a good deal of growth, 
and during this month the plants should be 


laid down with heads to the north. The 
check will probably save them if there comes 
a severe winter. Only the late varieties 
need be treated in this way, as the early 
kinds may be lifted and planted in trenches 
or in a turf pit, where shelter can be given. 
Cauliflowers turning iu must be closely 
watched now. For the present the leaves 
may be broken or tied over the hearts, but if 
sovere weather comes, lift the plants with 
balls, and plant where shelter can he given. 
Prick out Cauliflower plants into cold frames, 
but keep the lights off, except iu cold or wot 
weather. If there are no frames available 
prick out at the foot of a south wall, where 
shelter can be given with Fern fronds or 
branches when frost conies. Endive and Let¬ 
tuces take more time to blanch now, and in 
case of emergency Endive may be blanched 
in the Mushroom-house, provided the atmos¬ 
phere is sw r eet and free from ammonia. Let¬ 
tuce-beds may be mulched with dry Oak- 
leaves, to shelter the plants from frost. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a (lardcn Diary. 

October 21sf. -We are now busy clearing 
beds, and filling up with bulbs and other 
spring-flowering plants. Violas, too, will 
be planted largely. One long border of 
Roses wliieh have been rather troubled with 
mildew lias been taken lip; the ground will 
be manured and trenched, and when tin* 
ground has settled will be planted again. 
Some fresh loam will be placed round 11»** 
roots of each. We have generally found this 
treatment, the best cure for mildew. 

October 22nd. Now that rain has fallen 
copiously we have commenced some pro 
jected alterations, which include some new 
beds for Roses and hardy plants generally, 
and the turfing over of several beds that have 
hitherto been planted with Pelargoniums and 
other bedding plants. There will also bn 
several beds of Carnations that will, if pos¬ 
sible, l>e planted during the month. In 
making new lawns we have relied upon Grass 
seeds. Those sown in September are now 
green. 

October JJrd. -Filled a number of boxes 
with Narcissi and Tulips for cutting. After 
giving a watering to settle the soil the boxes 
were placed on a coal-ash bed, and covered 
with long litter whilst roots are forming. 
Carrots and Beet have been taken up and 
stored, part in root-shed and remainder in 
pits covered with straw r and earth. Pruned 
and cleaned Vines in early house. Rome re¬ 
newal of the borders will take place later. 

Ortotjer 2.\lh • —Filled a frame with Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings. The young shoots are #-uft 
now r , and will soon root. Potted up a row- 
strong roots of Her Majesty Pink fur gentle 
forcing. We strike cuttings early in Feb¬ 
ruary from forced plants, plant out to make 
growth, and lift in autumn. They will 
not be forced much, as the flowers are not 
wanted till April. Some rearrangement of 
the Peach-trees on south wall has been com¬ 
menced. One or two trees w-ill be lifted to 
plant indoors and the others opened out. 

October 25th .—There is a good deal of tidy¬ 
ing up to do now. as leaves are falling fast. 
The Michaelmas Daisies are very interesting 
now, and are useful for cutting, The varie¬ 
ties are very numerous, but one is not obliged 
to overstock. Among the newer kinds Snow¬ 
don is useful, being light and elegant, though 
not a pure white, as represented to be. All 
laterals have been removed from late Vines, 
and every l**af wliieh touched the glass re¬ 
moved nr tied down. 

(Jr falter Jflt/i. Took up Begonias and 
Cannas from beds. We keep these all winter 
on the borders of a cool Peach-house, and 
start them in a little warmth iu spring. Clir\ s- 
antliemums and other flowering plants are 
moved to conservatory as they come into 
bloom, and exhausted plants brought away, 
so that no non-effective plant is left there. A 
lot of suitable hardy shrubs has been potted 
up for forcing. These, of course, have had 
special treatment to fit them for forcing. 
D’elytritf and Spiraeas are aiso grown largely. 
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OORRE8PON DENOE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Holbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents siivjle specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and theee only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Orevillea robusta (Captain (J. 11. Amot ).-~We 
have never heard of Grevillea robusta standing the 
winter in the open air. but it would he worth trying 
in your district (Somerset), more especially as your 
garden is so well protected. 

Roses for exhibition LV« Signature)- Six best 
Hybrid Perpetual*: Mrs. John Laing. Frau Karl 
Druschki, Marie Bauriiaiiii. Alfred K. Williams, 
(•later, and Suzanne M. Kodoeanaehi. Six best 
Hybrid Teas: Bessie Brown, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Mildred Grant, Dean Hole, Mrs. \V. J. 
(•rant, and Joseph llill. Six best Tea scented: 
White Mainau Cochel. Mrs. Edward Mawley, Com- 
t.esse de Nadaillue, Medea, Catherine Merinet. and 
Madame Cusin. In sending queries readers should 
take care that each one is signed. 

Top dressing croquet lawn <F. V. SA. — Basic 
slag is a very good manure for these weak lawns. 
The best time to apply this is in the autumn or, at 
least, before Christmas, as it is slow in action, and its 
effect will not he noticeable till next summer. Use 
a dressing of 5 lb. per square rod of nitrate of soda. 
Of course, if you prefer it, you can top dress with 
loamy soil, to which should he added rotten manure, 
some soot, and plenty of wood ashes. Cover your 
lawn thickly with this in the late autumn, and let 
it lie until the frost breaks it down, then further 
break it down with a wooden rake and work it well 
into the soil. We have seen old Mush room-bed 
manure applied in this way work wonders. 

Carnations failing (Miss Chalmers). Seeing 
that your Carnations have gone off so suddenly, we 
think that wireworm must be the cause, as we found 
traces on both the plants you send. We would ad¬ 
vise you to pot up your layers in the autumn into 
3-inch pbts, and put them in a cold-frame during the 
winter, planting out in the spring. Whenever you 
see a Carnation withering pull it up and examine the 
stem underground, and you will, no doubt, tlnd 
wireworm is the cause. Never plant Carnations 
twice in the same place. Gas lime applied to the 
soil is a good remedy for this pest. This should be 
applied at the rate of J of a bushel per rod in 
October, be well broken up, and dug in, deferring 
the cropping till the following spring. Soot is also 
a good remedy. 

Repotting plants Cl Fern-lover ).—As the season 
is so far advanced, most of the plant a mentioned by 
vou had better be allowed to remain in their small 
jads till next March, when they may he repotted. 
The names stcllata and fiinhriuta, mentioned by you, 
probably refer to Primulas, which should, in the 
ordinary course of events, flower this winter or in 
early spring. They should be shifted into larger 
pots at once, otherwise the flowers will be very 
weak. In order to obtain the best results, they 
should have been potted a couple of months ago; but, 
still, repotting now will give them a chance. All 
the other subjects, including the Ferns, had much 
better be allowed to remain undisturbed till the 
spring, as they will then take possession of the new 
soil and grow'away at once, whereas if potted now 
they will throughout the coming winter make but 
little growth, and the soil will become partially 
stale. 

Xmantophyllum znlniatum (Canon Headlam).- 
This will -succeed with ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, or in a light position in the window of a 
dwelling-house. It »hould be kept somewhat drier 
during the winter than at other seasons. When 
growing freely it may be potted each spring as soon 
as the flowering season is over; but in the case of 
large plants once every two years will be sufficient. 
Good drainage is very essential. It can be propa¬ 
gated by division, and also by seeds. Division is 
best, effected directly after flowering, when, if part 
of the soil is removed, the slickers, which are often 
pushed up from the side of the main stem, may he 
separated with a few roots attached to them, when 
they must be potted into small pots and given some¬ 
what warmer treatment until the roots begin to run 
into the fresh soil. Two thirds loam, one third leaf- 
mould, and a good sprinkling of sand will suit the 
Imantophyllum. 

Companions to Rose G. Nabonnand (3., Chet- 
woode Priory).—We wish that we were able to name 
Roses as good as G. Nabonnand. It stands alone as 
one of our best garden Rose3. What huge petals 
and lovelv shapely buds /f "frill produce! T Peace, 
being a sport from G. Nafconnattd,V'Os.e|sl8 allHhe 
good characteristics of it»j>#rent. T A T eiiLgivfr- the 
names of a few approximating to the<£j*our you 


desire, and that are as nearly as possible of equal 
merit to G. Nabonnand '.—Soft pink: Sophie King, 
Pharisaer, Earl of Warwick, Konigin Carola, 
Killarney. Crimson: Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, 
General Schablikine, Princess Bonnie, Albert Stop- 
ford, and Warrior, this last being superb in autumn. 
Intermediate colours: Mine. C. P. Strassheim, Mmc. 
Berkeley, Yvonne Gravier, Mmc. Antoine Mari, 
Captain Philip Green, Enchantress, Irene Watts, 
Baron Pistende St. Cyr. Every one of these is 
worth growing, and will not fail to afford much 
pleasure. 

Cosmos, growing (T. M. D. H .).—In some 
gardens this ornamental, half-hardy annual has the 
reputation of being a shy bloomer, but we think the 
difficulty lies in not having the plants sufficiently 
advanced iu growth at planting-time to allow of 
their becoming full grown and capable of producing 
their blossoms while summer weather is yet with us. 
Our reason for saying so is that by raising the seed 
early in March and in growing the resulting plants 
after they have been pricked off about , r » inches 
apart into boxes, in mild warmth, they make nice 
bushy stuff by the third week in May or at planting- 
liiiic, and such we have never known to fail to pro¬ 
duce flowers in plenty, if aceorded an open, sunny 
position. The best results we have ever had were 
from pot-grown plants, the latter—one each—being 
potted into large Go’s instead of being pricked off 
into boxes, and if you require hut a limited number 
we advise you to give this method a trial. We arc 
afraid you would reap no benefit by treating it as 
a biennial. It is, as you remark, a good plant to 
withstand drought. 

Roses for chalky soil (Sealing H'u/).-Wc have 
seen Roses growing very freely in the neighbourhood 
from whence you write, and at Ration Park such 
sorts as Wm. Allen Richardson flourish beaut if idly. 
Such a soil you should have deeply dug—say, 
2 feet G inches deep—incorporating cow-manure 
pretty liberally, especially with the lower spit of 
soil. Marquise de Salisbury would grow’ very well, 
either in the border or on the wall. Good sorts for 
the wall would he: Corulliun, Gruss an Teplitz, Mine. 
Wagram, Gustave Regis, Francois Crnussc, Bouquet 
d'Or, Mine. Hector Leuilliot, Crepuscule, Zcpherin 
Drouhin, La Frame de ’80, Lady Waterlow, Mine. 
Jules Gravereaux. In the border plant Mmc. Abel 
Chatenay, Frau Karl Drusehki, Mine. Hoste, faro 
line Test out, Lady Roberts, Ms man Corbet (pink and 
white varieties). Mine. Jules Grolez. Other creepers 
for such a wall would he Clematises Nelly Moser, 
Marcel Moser, Lady Caroline Neville, Jaekrnani, 
Eseallonia maerantha, Ceaiiotliiis Gloire des Ver¬ 
sailles, Pyraeantha Ltclaudii, scarlet Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle, Myrtle, etc. 

Plants for bed (May ).—We do not think any of 
the Tea Roses or the Hybrid Teas would suit you, 
inasmuch as if well planted in good soil the strong 
shoots of the latter would be constantly springing 
up far above the height you name, and would require 
constant attention. If this can he given, there is 
nothing against them. The Monthly Roses, though 
much dwarfer, would also require similar treatment, 
but in a modified form. A very good Rose for tlie 
puri»o.se would be the white AiinCe Vibert, and if this 
kind, which flowers chiefly in summer, was alternated 
with Clematises of the Jaekrnani and Vjticella 
groups, and which blossom profusely during the early 
autumn months, we think you would obtain what 
you require. If you further desired to earpet the 
bed, we would suggest a free planting of the Autumn 
Crocus (C. speciosus) over the more exposed portions 
of the bed, finally sowing thinly broadcast the dwarf 
Sedum hispanicum or its variety glaucum as a 
carpet through which the Crocuses could pierce. The 
exceptional lowness to whieh you restrict the occu¬ 
pants of the bed precludes the use of many things. 

Planting a new bed of Roses (Clay Soil).— 
The new Roses you propose to plant are, on the 
whole, good sorts. Mmc. Constant Soupert has not 
yet been tried in this country to any great extent, 
and perhaps it would he wise to wait and see what 
its habit is. Crimson Crown is said to be a good 
garden Rose, but of that we cannot i?uy from our 
own knowledge. You doubtless have some purpose 
in arranging all the high coloured Roses to the right 
of the centre bed, which has also a dark Rose, other¬ 
wise we should have put Liberty and Reine Mar¬ 
guerite d'ltalie in beds No. 1 and 2. J. B. Clark is 
si very vigorous grower, so much so that you will 
either have to treat it as a pillar Rose or peg it 
down. From what we have seen at present we should 
prefer Hugh Dickson to this Rose. In pi are of 
Crimson Crown we should recommend Lady Battersea 
and Earl of Warwick instead of Mme. C. Soupert. 
As birds are troublesome in your garden, we should 
recommend that the manure given this autumn to 
your Rose-beds should be at once forked into the 
soil. Good, well-decayed farmyard manure is as 
good as any, and this may be applied in November. 
Peat-Moss-manure is very good if forked under the 
soil at once. It would he best to apply a dressing 
of bone-meal before giving the farmyard manure. 
In planting new Roses, well mix a handful of bone- 
meal with the soil you put about the roots of each 
plant.* When well established, liquid-manure is of 
great benefit to Rose plants, especially if given dur¬ 
ing May and June. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Norfolk Island Pine losing its leaves 

(Harris ).—It is only natural for the Norfolk Island 
Pine to lose its bottom leaves as yours is doing, 
more especially as you have bad it for several years 
and it is 4 feet higii. 

Bays In tubs (John Watsgravey}.- Whether 
your plants want repotting or not it is impossible for 
us to say without seeing them. A cold greenhouse is 
the best place to store Bays in during the winter, 
but if this is not to be had then a stable or coach¬ 
house will keep them safe. When the weather is 
mild they ought to have some water, as excessive 
dryness will cause the leaves to drop. We do not 
like the Ferns round the roots, and should prefer not 


to have them, as in this way you would be able 
to give occasional waterings of weak liquid-manure, 
which are very beneficial to such plants when the 
tubs are full of roots. 

FRUIT. 

Vine Reine Olga (Fruit ).—This will succeed out¬ 
doors in warm localities, and should do in*a cold- 
house with you. At any rate, it is hardier than 
black Hambro, and does not require heat, which the 
last-named does, to grow it to perfection. 

Pear Vicar of Wlnkfield ((». H. A.). Your Pear 
is Vicar of Winkfleld, a variety which, although 
often classed with dessert Pears, is only flt for stew¬ 
ing, as we have never yet seen an example which was 
passable for eating. It comes into use in the month 
of December, and the fruits should not be gathered 
before the third week or end of October, according 
to the nature of the season. By allowing the crop 
to hang as late as indicated you should experience 
no difficulty in getting the fruits to stew to your 
satisfaction. 

Cherries falling to set (Fruit ).—To induce 
Cherries to set freely under glass you should not 
hurry them or subject them to high temperatures— 
40 degs. to 45 dogs, at night and 50 dogs, tty day being 
ample. You must also fertilise them in the same 
maimer as Peaches, taking the pollen from one 
variety to set another with, and so on. Bone-meal 
would not influence the setting, hut its presence in 
the soil in due proportion would materially assist the 
trees in the perfecting of the seed-vessels or stones, 
because all stone fruits as they are termed.’ need 
lime in some form or other for this very reason. 

Red-spider on Vines (F. F. lJ.).— Dryness is the 
chief cause of red-spider, therefore the only plan is 
to water freely, keeping the atmosphere moist while 
tlie Vines are growing. Syringe freely with rain¬ 
water, dust the leaves with sulphur or wash them 
with a mixture of soft-soap and sulphur when you 
see any signs of the spider. You should paint the 
rod with Gishmst compound, t horoughly cleaning all 
the woodwork in the house, and, if need he, repaint¬ 
ing, washing the hack wall (if sueh exists) with hot 
lime to whieh sonic sulphur Iihs been added. The 
small jumps on the hacks of the leaves will do i;o 
harm. We do not quite understand your last query. 
Do you mean that there is only one nine and on this 
one six laterals'.-' You will have to cut the cane 
down in the spring to four or five eyes from the 
bottom in order to get a really good rod for fruit¬ 
ing. A good rule is to cut to the lowest point, 
whence the foliage produced can have the full in¬ 
fluence of light and air. The lower a newly-planted 
Vine is cut, the stronger it will he. and the better 
foundation it will make for the future. 

Grapes shanking IT. o. .4.). — Your Grapes are 
suffering from what is known as “ shanking," a term 
applied to denote the withering up of the stalks and 
berries of the Grapes, as is happening in the case of 
those you send us. .Sometimes only a few berries 
shank, in other eases the whole hunch, and in had 
cases the entire crop. The berries thus affected never 
ripen, and soon decay. Many reasons have been given 
for its cause, among others overcropping. If the 
roots get into a. bad subsoil shanking is sure to 
follow, while a sour and soddened border will also 
cause it. If the roots have gone down into a bad 
subsoil, then the only remedy is to lift the Vines ami 
replant them, affording good drainage if the position 
is low, and making the border of good porous soil, 
so that the roots can run freely. See also article on 
“ Grapes shanking,” in our issue of September 10th, 
1904 (p. 357), which can be had of the publisher, post 
free, ljd. 

Planting Dwarf Apple-trees (A. N. S.).— 

Before planting Apple-trees on your ground have it 
deeply dug and thoroughly cleared of every descrip¬ 
tion of weed. It should he dug at least 12 inches 
deep. If of good quality it will do for immediate 
planting. If rather poor it will be well to fork into 
it a moderate dressing of half-decayed manure. We 
should prefer to give the ground a heavy dressing 
of manure in the winter, then in the spring plant it 
with some strong growing Potato. When that crop 
is taken off in the autumn, the ground would be in 
good condition for planting, and be well broken or 
pulverised. Get all trees for making dwarf or bush 
forms worked on the Paradise stock, and planting 
should be done during October or November, or so 
soon as possible after the ground was prepared. 
Plant regularly 12 feet apart, as even at that 
distance growth will be rinse enough after some ten 
or twelve years. In no case plant, deep. The stems 
for such trees should he buried about an inch—-not 
more. It is good policy to keep each tree slightly 
on a mound, as in time the soil settles down. As to 
varieties of Apples, you do not say for what pur¬ 
pose wanted. Still, six good dessert varieties, for 
home consumption or sale, are: Worcester Pearinain, 
James Grieve, Allington Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, and Stunner Pippin. Of cook¬ 
ing Apples have Lord Suffleld, Stirling Castle, 
Warner’s King. Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Bramley’s Seedling. For any purpose, better plant a 
dozen trees of these than have but a tree or two of 
many varieties. Still, there are many others very 
good. You can plant- between the trees two rows of 
Currant or Gooseberry bushes, and between those - 
for two or three years-two rows of Strawberries. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Camlin.— 1, No. They can tie trained over a trellis or 
tied to a stake, but for sale the best way is to let them 
cover the ground. 2, See article, “ The improved fruit- 
room,” in our issue of Jnlv 9, 1904. p. 283, which can be 
had of the publisher, price ljd. 3, Cow and stable-nmmire 
are preferable, using 6uch as a top dressing to the Vines 
and fruit-trees, and digging them into the soil where the 
vegetables are to be'g,rowrtJ4t4,jT, Barrett.—We cannot, 
recommend eny one make. Consult our advertising 
columnt,- Edgar Masons— We thhik you should get 
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some gardener in your neighbourhood to examine the 
Hoses. The fault is evidently at the roots, and may l*e 
due to the soil being waterlogged, thus causing bad root- 

action.- R. R.— No, leave the manure; it will have 

pretty well decayed by the time the bulbs start into 

growth.-•/. F. C.— You should get a copy of “The 

English Flower Garden,” in which hardy plants are fully 

dealt with and illustrations of borders given.- Gcorye.— 

The best and most effectual way is to grub it up.-./. G. 

Burkitt. —You cannot do better than have a nice Holly or 
a specimen of the common Yew. If you want a flower¬ 
ing shrub, try one of the many forms of the Olearia, a 
genus dealt with in the current* issue.— Fuchsia, Lover.— 
Yes, evidently a sport, which you ought to try and in¬ 
crease. Sports are very common in Chrvsanthemumsand 

other soft-wooded plants.- E. B. Wolff. — We fear you 

will have little success in growing in London such alpines 
asyou mention, and the better plan would he to send them 
to some friend in the country who can plant them on a 

rock garden.-Vtnes.—-Get “ Vines ana Vine Culture ” 

(Barron), price 5s. tkl., post free, from 13, Sutton-court- 

road, Chiswick, London, W.- It. R. Write to M. Cuth- 

bertson, Rothesay, N.B.— Marblet. We sec no reason 
why the Roses you mention should not do well in the dis¬ 
trict you write from, more especially as you propose 

making the soil in every way suitable for them.-./. (). 

—The bunch of Gripes you send was quite rotten, but we 
find that the berries arc what is known as “ shanked.” 
See reply in present issue under the heading of “ Grapes 

shanking,” p.473.- Win. Ilowatsnn .—We do not think 

there is any cause for alarm, as the plants will grow out 
of t he trouble. If they do not, please send another plant, 
and we will do our best to help you. 2, Let the soft-soap 
solution remain on the leaves. - L. B. Your gardener, 
who is on the s]X)t. is the best judge of what is necessary 

in the way of rolling the lawn.- Bidwell, Drayton. - 

No ; put the pots over and then put the manure over the 
pots, covering a few at a time in order to get a succession. 

Dion. - Keep all the Roses in one bed and the hardy 
plants in the other. (,’ari»et the Hose-beds with Tufted 
Pansies, Stonecrops, etc. Some of the dwarf hardy plants 
you may find useful for such a purpose. Fingal, Co. 
Dublin.—Write to some of the principal London nursery¬ 
men or any of the large market growers.- Lexicon. 

(Jet some ordinary' fish netting, which will be quite 

sufficient.- R. J. Sergeaxton, M.B .-See note in our 

issue of December 23, 1905, p. 564, re “ Refuse of 
carbide of calcium used in making acetylene gas,” which 
can be hod of the publisher, post free, for ltd.- Glou¬ 

cestershire. - All depends on the soil. If cold and wet, 
then leave it till the spring ; but if light, then use it now, 
putting some more on in the spring to prevent evaporation 

during the summer months.-J/. If. Rogers.—\i T e fear 

that the tree is dry at the roots. Y'ou should examine 
it and find out if this is so, and if it is, give the tree a 
thorough soaking. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. —/. Bnrrctt. .Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient. Please send a shoot with flowers on it.- Mr*. 

St any man .—Solanum robustum, largely used in sub¬ 
tropical gardening in this country.- E. Payne. Bro- 

wallia elata. Riacken .—The climbing Hydrangea is H. 
volubilis. Y'ou will find the plant figured and described 
in our issue of Aug. 13, 1901, a copy of which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for lid. L. R .—Lobelia 

syphilitica.- M. IP.—Aster Amelins.- 8. A.— 30, 

Specimen quite rotten ; 31. Ceutaurea ragusina ; 32, 
Adiantmn gracillimum. ./. M.— 1, Rose Campion (Agro- 
stemma coronaria) ; 2, Iberis sempervirens ; 3. Red Y'ale- 
rian (Centranthus ruber),— Rags. 1, Salvia llorminum ; 
No No. 2 ; 3, Hawkwecd (Hieracium aurantiacum). 

O.—Pleroma villosum. Lincoln .—Tagetes signata 

pumila.- R. G. R .—Aster ericoides.- Thox.M.Skinner. 

—Clematis coecinea Duchess of Albany.- George Dgkcr. 

—1, Good form of Maxillaria picta : 2, Chlorophytum da¬ 
tum variegatum ; 3, Pyrethrum uliginosum.- R. I'.— 

Prickly Saltwort (Salsola Kali).- Leithen .—1 (berried 

plant ),Cotoneaster frigida; 2, Impossible toname; may bea 
shrivelled up bit of Kobiuia Pseud-acacia. — Mix* Firloiuj. 
—Aster ericoides, as far as we can judge from such a 
miserable scrap. —E. II. N. —A, Not recognised : B, 
Fellenberg; C, Fallen to pieces ; I), RGve d’Or ; E, Crim¬ 
son China ; F. Fallen to pieces.— Colonel Fetherston- 

haugh .—Guelder Hose (Y’iburnum Opulus).- A. R. M.- 

Evidently a Gentian, but hard to siy which without better 
material. 

Names of fruits. F. R. -1, Probably Bedfordshire 
Foundling, November to March ; 2, Beauty of Kent , Octo¬ 
ber to February ; 3, Gloria Mundi, October to Christinas ; 
•I, Augustus Pearmain, November to .January. O. 

— Apple : Hawthornden. F. G. -Apple : Cox's Pomona. 

- F. E. J.— Y our Y'ine is the Spanish Tenturier, w hose 
leaves retain the purplish hue throughout the season. 

/’. G. Furlong.— Apples: 1, Duchess of Oldenburg; 2, 
Mannington Pearmain ; 3 and 4, Pears quite rotten. We 

do not reply to queries by post.- F. R. —The Grape you 

send is the Royal Muscadine, the variety mostly grow n in 
the open air. Y'ou ought t-o get a copy of “ Y’ines and 
Vine Culture," price 5s. (id , post free, from 13, Sutton- 

eourt -road, Chiswick, London, W.- Miss Maeauslaml. 

Apple Gravenstein. //. II. II.— 1, Manks Codlin : 2, 
King of the Pippins ; 3, Probably a small Kihslon ; 4, Not 
recognised.— S. Wigleg. Specimens altogether too ]>oor 
to identify with any degree of certainty. 


Catalogues received.— Frank Cant and Co, 
Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester. —Roue Catalogue. 

-YV. Smith and Son, Aberdeen. N.B. List of Forest- 

trees.— Henry Drew, longworth, Fnringdon, Berks. - 
Catalotjur of the Thames Valley Roses. - L. .1. Draps- 
D xmi, Lucken, Brussels.— General List of Plants. 

Book received. —“In a Gloucestershire Garden." 
Canon Ellacombe. New and cheaper edition. Edward 
Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox-street, Bond-street, W. 


Cup for hardy plants 

Sherwood Cup. in 1907, will^ 
House Show, on July 9th, 
herboerouD »nd‘ b,olbm fepl.JJ 
in a space not exceeding 40 


We understand that the 





FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 
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OCTOBER. 

Uctober 23.—R.II.S. Meeting. 

,, 24.—Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland Fruit 

and Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 

NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

,, 6.—R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 

Hort. Soc. Chrysanthemum Show(2days) ; 
Southampton Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show (2 days); Croydon Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

,, 8. Colchester Hort. Society Autumn Show. 

,, 9. - Reed vales Institute, Bury, Chryg. Show 

(2 days). 

,, 13.—Birmingham llort. Show (3days) : Ipswich 

Chrysanthemum Show (2 days); YVorthing 
Hort. Society Autumn Show (2 days). 

,, 14.—Chippenham and District Hort. Society 

Chrysanthemum Show ; Liverpool Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days). 

,, 15.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days); Newport and 
District Chrysanthemum Society. 

,, 20.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

DECEMBER. 

December 1. Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ It. R.II.S. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 da} s). 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 

will kindly semi the dates of their various shows. 

HORNE’S GREAT SALe7 

CLIFFE, NEAR ROCHESTER, KENT. 

M essrs, i* rot he roe & morris arc 

instructed by Mkxmrx. W. HORNE & SONS to hold a 
great Sale of Fruit Trees and Potatoes on the Premises. 
PERRY HILL, CLIFFE, near ROCHESTER, KENT 
(adjoining Cliffe Station, South-Eastern Railway), on 
WEDNESDAY, November 14, 1906. 



BOULTON & PAUL, 1 ™- 

U °BLTLDHti8^ L NORWICH. 

C0> SERVATORIES DESICNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 

No. 49a.—SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSL 


4ft. by 6ft.€1 15 0 I 12ft. by 6ft.£3 15 0 

8ft, by 6ft.2 15 Ol 18ft. by 6ft. 4 15 0 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft.. Y QA/ 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights .. .. / OU/ 

PADDI AOC DAin on or(lirs of 40s. value 
U AflnlAut rMIU to most Goods Stations 


No. 49 a — Span, 10ft. by 8ft..£10 10 

No. 47 a. Lean-to, 10ft. by 7ft.£8 10 0 

These Houses are sent out i cell motif, istinlrd three coals, 
glased 31-ox. glass, and Carriage Paul. 


No. 75. - MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


150,000 

FRUIT TREES 

BUSHES 

Of all kinds, im-luding Several 
Thousand 

STANDARD APPLES, PEARS, AND 
PLUMS. 

very fme lot of 40,000 Pyramid 



Apples on Crab-stock; also Pears and Plun 


b A and J yei 

Standard 

About 40,000 Black Currants, 40,000 Goose¬ 
berries (including 5.000 May Dukcj, 15,000 Red 
and White Currants, 50.000 Raspberries. 
20,000 Asparagus Plants, Several Thousand 
Strawberry Plants. 

Several Tons Scotch Potato Seed. 

Abnit 1,000 Loganberry Plants. 

Free Luncheon at 11 a m. Kale at 11 30 am. 
NOTICE The Auctioneers desire to enll the attention of 
Fruit Growers, Market Gardeners, and intending Planters to 
tins important Sale. It is seldom such an opportunity offers 
itself for securing new and rare kinds of Fruit Trees, etc., in 
Biieh large quantities. All are well grown and healthy ; they 
are without doubt the finest lot of Fruit Trees ever yet 
offered at Cliffc. 

Fourteen days will lx- allowed to clear and settle 
accounts. Mknshs. HORNE Jfc SONS will lift and eart all 
lots and put them on mil after the Sale free of charge. 

Catalogues free of Mksskx. HORNE ti NO NS, Cliffe. near 
Rochester; and of the Auctioneers, 67 ami 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


Note these prices fur strong, 
healthy plants. 

Taken from our Clearance Offer. 


K 

Coreopsis gramliflora “Eldorado," makes a blaze 

ach. 

Doz. 

of yellow. 

3*1. 

2 6 

rosea, the uncommon pink variety 
Uodoiiopsis ovata, bellflowers with extraordinary 

2d. 

3tl. 

1 6 

2 6 

orange markings. 

3<1. 

2 6 

C«-tula squalida, a line carjK'ter 

Chrysantbcumm maximum “Daviesii,” the ear- 

3d. 

2 6 

lit st to flower 

,, ,, “ tiliformis, ’ finely 

3*1. 

2.6 

cut petals .. 

Delphinium grandiflonim. Gentian blue, porce¬ 
lain blue, and white, shades, one 
of the finest hardy flowers iu 

3d. 

2.6 

existcii't?. 

iiudit an!- (Hm- Scarlet Larkspur), 

2d. 

1 6 

quit* hxidy. 

3<l. 

2 6 


Rose and Shrub Catalogue and 
Clearance LRt of Plants now 
ready. Send for them. 

Bees, Ltd , 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


HORNE’S FRUIT TREE DRESSING 

For capturing- the Caterpillar Moths. 



Female. 


INVALUABLE. 
Secret of Fruit Growing. 
Send at once for Particular!! 
and Price. Thousands of 
pounds’ worlh of fruit has 
been saved by its use that 
oi ln-rwiso would have lieen 
lost if left to the ravages 
of the caterpillar pest. 
(Invaluable.) 

Fruit Trees of m 11 kinds 
ran be supplied hy Dozens, Hun¬ 
dred, Thousand, or Ten Thousand. 

Ulustrat ed Catalogue of Sort sand 
Price poet free. 


W. HORNE & SO NS 

(Farmers, Fruit & Potato Grower*), 

PERRY HILL, CLIFFE, near Rochester, KENT. 

GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the folloicingsize*. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes 1 * M 100 feet boxes 1.... 3rds quality. 

■Ith», 15-oz. J 14 - 6 4tbs, 21-oz. J 16/6 1,6 per box ex( ra. 
Not K.—Glass cut to any si x at slight advance on abort jtrices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines. 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONALS FOR WINTER. 

Few people who admire Zonals in the 
Munmer, either when planted out, or growing 
in pots in the greenhouse, can form any idea 
until they see them what a delightful display 
they give in a warm house in tho depth of 
winter. I asked a man some years ago, who 
always made it a rule to grow a batch ex¬ 
pressly for winter flowering, how it was that 
m> few specialised them, and his reply was 
that for the time they were, suffering in popu¬ 
larity through the rage for Chrysanthemums, 
hut,’ho continued, when they (the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums) aro over the Zonals are still in bloom, 
and go on blooming. I think that, it is the 
continuity of the flowering period that is so 
often overlooked, especially by those who have 
only small houses. To have beautiful blos¬ 
soms in the dark days it is obvious that the 
plants must be specially prepared, and not 
permitted to flower at any other time ; indeed, 
I rather incline to the belief that it is some¬ 
what of a sacrifice with some to pinch off the 
buds that will assert themselves in the summer 
months. Old plants can, of course, be brought 
into use by repotting them in the spring in a 
compost of good turfy loam and sand and 
rotten dung; but the best results are, I 
submit, obtained from autumn-struck cuttings, 
which must be grown on the following 
summer, placed out-of-doors in a sunny posi¬ 
tion for some months to ensure the wood being 
properly ripened, and then brought under 
glass about the end of September, and given 
stimulants. Such plants, almost before beat, 
is introduced, are not long before they throw 
up flower buds, and bloom right on until 
March and April. There are several reasons 
why Zonals for winter blooming should be 
specially considered, and amongst them may 
be advanced the following:—First, they are 
easy to grow, and do not need any particular 
culture, may be accommodated in a email 
house, will give a maximum of bloom, with 
comparatively little heat, and, finally, aro not 
subject to insect pests* 

It would be absurd, of course, to decry the 
Chrysanthemum, but very frequently it is 
grown to the exclusion of other useful things, 
whilst in the Zonals we have plants that do 
not take up a quarter of the room, and last in 
bloom, as has been pointed out, much longer. 
Whilst it is possible to get a few flowers from 
plants that have bloomed in the summer in a 
warm house in the winter, it is to specially- 
prepared plants that we must look to supply 
bloom in quantity. 

Moderately sized specimens in 48-sized pots 
will occasionally be found useful for bringing 
indoors for table decoratipn, and theji can be 
accommodated on the |tagejirt|thc: {jiTpepdiiause, 
or on a shelf near the glasl rar a tim£ Ii^bove 
all, we get in the Zonals varied smd delicate 


colours; in fact, arS a grower of them, who 
was justly proud of his plants, once remarked 
to me, “ You have in them glorious summer 
eulours in the darkest days of the year.” 

W 00 DBA 8 TWICK. 


LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE. 

The catalogue descriptions of the Benguet 
Lily (Lilium philippinense) are, in many 
cases, misleading, and, in view of the part it 
is likely to piny in the cut flower trade, some 
notes upon its habits and appearance, taken 
on the spot in its native wilds, as well as its 
behaviour under cultivation during two years, 
will doubtless prove of general interest. The 
plant, occurs on the Benguet plateau of 
Northern Luzon in a light yellow and rather 
impoverished clay, at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet., and where during the growing 
season--June to November—a cool green¬ 
house temperature, accompanied by much 
rain and humidity, prevails. The bulbs be¬ 
gin to grow shortly after the rain monsoon 
sets in, and in August-September the hills 
are a mass of countless white, fragrant 
flow'ers. These flowers are described in some 
catalogues as 10 inches long, but, the longest 

1 have grown was but 84 inches, and the aver¬ 
age of the wild and cultivated blooms does not 
exceed inches. The plant is also described 
as about 1 foot high, but, as a rule, it is 

2 feet and upwards. The slender stem in the 
wild state is well supported by the surround¬ 
ing Grasses, but in cultivation it requires 
staking. If staking and training are carefully 
done, so strong is the stem that, unless ex¬ 
posed to high winds, the stake may be with¬ 
drawn, when the plants are in bloom, and, 
notwithstanding-the-weight of three or four 
immense flowers, will not, break down. One 
of the features that even the most glowing 
catalogue descriptions have failed to extol 
sufficiently is the charming grassy foliage 
that adorns the flowering stem quite to the 
peduncle. 

Two years ago the experiment was tried 
of forcing this Lily in the open by irriga¬ 
tion. Very successful results followed; the 
bulbs were flowered in April and May, and 
perfectly ripe, sound, and well-matured bulbs 
were had about October 1st, and quite two 
months earlier than anv dormant wild bulbs 
could be dug. During this experiment, which 
was begun in November, the average night 
temperature was from 50 degs. to 52 degs., 
rising at noon to 72 degs. to 74 degs. During 
the same period bulbs were brought down to 
Manila (sea level), where high pressure for¬ 
cing conditions are the rule. Bulbs potted 
two to five in 6-inch pots October 10th last, 
year flowered January I9th, and others 
planted out on the same day not until Febru¬ 
ary 2nd. The previous year, bulbs planted 
under the same conditions January 2nd 
bloomed in precisely ninety days. The con¬ 
ditions during this time were mean night tem¬ 
peratures of 72 degs. to 74 degs., rising to 
90 degs. to 92 degs. by day. A variety of 
soils was used, and equally good success was 


had with all. The only failure scored was 
with a few plants where the, pots were badly 
drained. Some of the largest and finest flowers 
were produced on bulbs of less than l inch 
in diameter, by giving them liquid cow¬ 
man 11 re as soon as the buds were fairly de¬ 
veloped. Quantities of water were used as 
soon as the shoots w’ere an inch high. As a 
rule, bulbs under 1 inch seldom bore more 
than one flower, but on those from 1J inch 
upwards the rule has been two flowers, while 
all of the largest bulbs have produced three 
and four flowers. 

The forcing, as carried on by the only 
grower of cultivated bulbs in the Philip¬ 
pines, consists in nothing more than antici¬ 
pating the rainy season by irrigation, and, in 
consequence, accelerating their maturity. 
Until this method is generally followed there: 
can be no serious competition with the Bcr 
mud a Lily, as the wild bulbs will never la* 
available for growers till New' Year’s Bay 
too late, as a rule, to successfully force them 
even for a late Easter. Properly matured 
and carefully packed in sawdust, these bulbs 
stand well without shrinkage or decay for 
several months. 

Wm. S. Lyon, in American Gardening . 

[This Lily wan first found by Gustave Wallis 
in the Island of Luzon in 1871, and was dis¬ 
tributed by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons a few 
years later. It was also figured in The 
Garden of December 19th, 1896, and has 
bloomed well in the greenhouse at Kew during 
the past two years. The late Mr. Burbidge, 
waiting of it, says that: “ Broadly speaking, 
it is a tropical form of L. lnngiflorum, differing 
mainly in its taller and more graceful stems. 
Grass-like leaves, and in its solitary and more 
drooping flowers.”- Ed.] 


Scutellaria Ventenati.- This is a very de¬ 
sirable plant for the warm greenhouse, as it is 
of easy culture, and its bright-coloured blos¬ 
soms are borne throughout the greater part of 
the year. It is, however, at its best during 
the summer and autumn months. It is a 
native of Colombia, and though by no means a 
novelty, was comparatively unknown till 
within the last few years, since when it lias 
been more generally grown. In appearance it. 
is very suggestive of a Salvia, forming, as it 
does, a soft-growing, freely-branched plant, 
which flowers well when about 18 inches high. 
The individual blossoms are tubular in shape, 
deep scarlet in colour, and less than an inch 
long, but they are profusely borne in erect 
terminal racemes, each about 6 inches long. 
Propagation is readily effected during the 
spring months, as cuttings formed of the 
young growing shoots strike in a very short 
time. Out of the 100 species, or thereabouts, 
which compose the genus Scutellaria, many are 
hardy, and of the tender kinds, perhaps the 
best of all, and certainly the most popular, is 
S. Mocciniana, a native of Mexico, from 
whcq-cq ft was introduced in 1808. This is a 
more ettirdy and upright growing plant than 
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the preceding, the tubular-shaped flowers 
nearly a couple of inches long, and in colour 
scarlet outside and yellow within, being borne 
in crowded terminal heads. It is a very dis 
tinct and showy flowering plant for the green¬ 
house in summer.—X. 


CARNATION FAIR MAID. 

After repeatedly appearing at the table of 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul 
tnral Society, this very showy kind received 
the ‘‘award of merit” quite early in the 
present year. Opinions are divided as to the 
merit of the variety, and but few growers 
have been able to bring it to the same degree 
'of perfection, both in depth of colour and size, 
as Mr. S. Mortimer, of Farnham. Probably 
this hill-district, and the soil have much to do 
with the undoubted excellence of this grower's 
exhibits of the flower. As shown by the 
above named exhibitor the blossoms were full 
to the centre, and possessed of an exception- 


as dot plants to dwarfer growers. At Kew it 
is, in No. 4 greenhouse, treated as a pillar 
and roof plant, and very pretty indeed it is 
in this way, the long, slender shoots disposing 
themselves in a pleasing and informal man¬ 
ner, and, being plentifully studded with 
rounded clusters of lilac-tinted flowers, a 
well-grown example is attractive, while, what 
is more, the blossoms are produced through 
out the summer, and till late in the autumn. 
—X. 

Keeping Carnations I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me what- is the best way of keeping 
Carnations? 1 have some very good layers of Mai 
maison and others. They are well rooted, but I 
have not yet separated them from the old plants. 
Would it be best to pot them for the winter and 
keep in a small greenhouse (no heat) or leave them 
in the open? In ease of polling, what, sized pot 
should 1 use, and which is the best soil? Bo they 
require any fertiliser from time to time ?— Ignokamcs, 
Exinouth. 

[We have seen the old blush Mai maison 
growing in the open near Plymouth, and very 
satisfactory blooms were bad in July and 



Carnation Fair Maid. 


ally deep tone of pink colour towards the 
centre of the flower. My own experience of 
the variety in a low-lying district, where fog 
and damp are ever present in the winter¬ 
time, is that the blossoms lose their rich and 
attractive colour, and minus this the flower is 
commonplace. The flower is of a less refined 
type generally, and smaller than many of the 
American kinds. For these reasons rigid dis¬ 
budding should be indulged in if blooms of 
large size are desired. The illustration gives 
a very good idea of the flower, with its deeply- 
notched petals. The plant »s of good habit, 
and a free grower. E. H. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lantana salvlaefolia. —This is the name 
given at Kew to a Lantana which is largely 
grown in the London parks, usually under 
the name of Lantana delicatissima. It is 
treated in various wayarbeing often gfown in 
bush form, and plantefi in d Bpd v([ff lilpany 
admixture, or employW-Wli cap&tiffg to 
taller subjects, while, as standards^ is used 


August, but we think much better results are 
to be had under pot culture. We take it that 
your stock was layered in July or early 
August, and as you say the layers are nicely 
rooted, we advise you to at once sever them 
from the parent plant, using a sharp knife for 
the purpose, care being taken of the young 
fibrous roots, lifting the same with a garden 
fork, preserving a nice ball of soil with each, 
60 that as little check is given to the young 
plants as possible in their removal. Previous 
to lifting prepare the requisite number of 3$- 
inch and 4-inch pots. These should be clean 
and carefully crocked with a thin layer of 
Moss or fresh fallen Oak or Beech leaves 
placed over the crocks. A compost of three 
parts fibrous loam that has been cut from a 
pasture field, and stacked a year or more, if 
possible, one part dry cow-manure or fresh 
horse droppings, rubbed through a £-inch 
sieve, and one part half-decayed leaf-mould, a 
6-inch potful of soot to each bushel of soil, 
and enough clean river sand should grow these 
plants well. Pot moderately firm, and stand 
the plants in your greenhouse, watering with a 


fine rose-can, and if convenient keep the house 
a bit close for a week, and shade from the 
sun if very bright for a like period. Early in 
January transfer them to pots 6 inches in 
diameter, using a similar soil, and staking 
each plant to keep the growth erect. As soon 
as these pots become full of roots a small quan¬ 
tity of some artificial manure may be 
sprinkled over the surface once each week, 
and watered in. Watering must be done very 
carefully during the short days ; in fact, in a 
cool structure such as yours the plants should 
go for several days before a second application 
becomes necessary ; at any rate, he satisfied 
that the soil is on the dry side before giving 
water. Keep a sharp look out for aphides, 
dusting with a little Tobacco powder if fumi¬ 
gating cannot be carried out; if it can, let it 
he done about every month, using XL All for 
the purpose, as this to a certain extent, pre¬ 
vents rust, the greatest enemy to the Mal- 
maisou varieties.] 

Cactus - flowered Pelargoniums. Some 
three or four years ago a very curious semi- 
double Zonal Pelargonium was put into com¬ 
merce under the name of Fire Dragon. Its 
distinctive feature consisted in the petals be¬ 
ing fluted after the manner of a Cactus 
Dahlia, hence it was referred to as a Cactus- 
flowered Pelargonium. This variety soon 
gained many admirers, and it still stands out 
as the best of the crimson-scarlet kinds. 
Within the last couple of years numerous 
other forms have been distributed, so that 
there is now quite a long list of the so-called 
Cactus varieties. They have been largely ex 
hibited during the present year. Like the 
older Fire Dragon, their wood is more slen¬ 
der than in most of the Zonal varieties, and 
they are not particularly vigorous growers. 
The best known varieties are: A. Metcalfe, 
salmon-rose; Herbert Greenhill, rose-pink, 
twisted petals; J. R. Greenhill, soft pink; 
Lady Roberts, salmon-pink ; Mrs. J. Brown, 
deep scarlet; Salmon Queen, salmon; Scar¬ 
let, King, bright Rcarlet; Snow Queen, white ; 
and The Countess, deep salmon.—X. 

Daffodils for forcing.— These should he 
potted or boxed early, and, like other bulbs, 
do not require a great amount of soil, the 
essential feature being liberal feeding so soon 
as the flower-buds become prominent. As 
eacli sort is taken in hand one-half may he 
potted for the decoration of greenhouse or 
rooms, and the other half boxed to supply cut 
flowers. Many varieties are well adapted for 
both purposes, but I prefer relying on a few 
that throw good flowers with long stems, like 
Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, 
and Barri conspicuus. They are charming 
things in their season for dinner-table decora¬ 
tion, alike for vases or bowls ; in the latter, 
rising from a carpet of dwarf Moss or Sela- 
ginella, they are very effective. A great 
favourite of mine for this work is Queen of 
Spain, oiio of the most delicately beautiful of 
the older Daffodils.—E. Burrelt,. 

Solanums -It is not always that persons 
interested in flowers for winter blooming trouble 
very much about, berry-bearing plants, but in 
Solanum capsicastruin we have an extremely 
bright and interesting berried plant, and one that 
comes in handy for decoration at Christmas. 
Solanums may be raised from seed, and after about 
a year’s growth make nice specimens for the table. 
They should be kept in cold-frames during the 
summer. They may also be propagated from cuttings, 
and old plants cut back and encouraged to throw- up 
new shoots will answer for a few years, but it is to 
young plants that we have to look for the best 
results.— Townsman. 


Growing for profit (Subscriber). — An " unheated 
forcing-house this is a contradiction of terms— 
of the dimensions you give is of no value from a 
commercial point of view. You may grow a few 
Tomatoes in it during the summer for your own 
use, or a Cucumber plant or t wo, but, to make such 
a house pay is out of the question. In london some 
suburban houses have much larger conservatories 
attached to the house. 


‘‘The English Flower Garden and Horae 
Grounds.” —New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 158 .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” mag also be 
had in two other forms, wtll and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation h-Tft, in 1 vol., finely and 
strongly bound in sage green half morocco, Sis. nett. 

Snd, in S vo&:J half fag* yrten morocco, tl*. nett. 

Of all booksellers. 
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if they are established a twelvemonth what 
wonderful growth they make when they are 
planted out! 

We usually keep the plants plunged outside 
until May, unless it be intended to gently force 
them, which may be done upon a bed of 
leaves. I do not, however, recommend this. 
The plants are pruned in March, rather hard 
the first year, but not so hard as we should 
plants growing in the ground. Usually sorts 
like Caroline Testout. are pruned back to from 
6 inches to 8 inches from top of pot, some 
rather less than this, always cutting to out¬ 
ward-looking eves. At the end of May, when 
all danger of frost is over, set the plant* out 
thinly in a sunny spot, plunging them up to 
the rim of the pot. Do not allow the plants to 
become too dry. Watering in the evening is 
better than in the morning, and a syringing 
now and then is helpful. Beautiful Hoses will 
be obtainable from such plants right through 
the summer and autumn. In September 
such plant* required for early forcing 
should be laid on their sides to dry off 
for a time, and others may be taken to 
cold pits. * \V. X. 

ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

Ah soon as Christinas has gone, and the 
last Chrysanthemum vanished, attention 
i* naturally turned towards the Rose, 
and he who has followed diligently the 
hints given in Gakdknino from time to 
time will be ready with plants for the 
forcing-house. There are, however, 
numbers of new reader* constantly join¬ 
ing our ranks, and it is for these more 
especially the following few remarks are 
penned. 

Growers commencing pot-Rose culture 
should procure plants known as “ extra- 
sized,” which are in 8-inch pots, and are 
by far the best value ; but if economy 
must be studied, purchase plants in b- 
inch pots, and re-pot into 7 inch pot* 
when received. The plants in 8-inch 
pots will, doubtless, need 

Top- dkkhhinci. This i* done by re¬ 
moving an inch or so of the worn-out 
soil, and replacing with good compost, 
making this firm. Two part* good loam, 
one part well rotted manure, a liberal, 
sprinkling of bone-meal and *aml make 
a good top-dressing if well mixed. 
Pruning should be very moderate the 
first year. Teas and Hybrid Teas in 
8-inch pots should have growth retained 
about 15 inches to 18 inches from top of 
pot, Hybrid Perpetual* 4 inches to 
6 inches, excepting the strongest growers, 
then about 8 inches to JO inches. 
Start plants very steadily, keeping on 
air whenever practicable. As soon as 
new growth is prominent be careful how 
the ventilation is managed. Roses are 
not afraid of air, but rather enjoy it. 
They resent, however, sudden changes, 
such as keeping the house close one day, 
and then throwing open all ventilators 
the next. In some structures, where the 
glass does not fit very close, Roses are 
found to succeed admirably, because of a 
seedling fcr preference. What spler.did blooms steady supply of fresh air day and night. If 
are borne upon these pot-grown plants when the plants are brought up hardy, they can 
attention is given them ! Bushy, well-ripened withstand changes of temperature, 
plants should be obtained. Remove all their Watering is another item to which careful 
foliage, and shorten the growths to about thought should be bestowed. A few weeks 
18 inches. Trim the roots back a little, but prior to the pruning the plants should be 
not too excessively. A good compost is two kept rather dry, and no water given after 
parts loam from a stack of about a year old, pruning until new growths are about an inch 
adding one part well-rotted manure, a sprink- in length. The plants then receive a good 
ling of burnt garden refuse, and bone-meal, soaking, watering them every other day for 
and mixing the whole well together. Keep a week, until the soil is wetted all through, 
the compost in an airy shed, where rain After this, water should only be given when, 
cannot get at it. The pots we usually employ on tapping the pot, it gives off a clear, bell- 
are 8-inch, excepting for the Polvantha and like ring. In a large collection, or where 
Monthly Roses, for which we use 6-inch pots, the pots vary in size, it is wise to look over 
Very firm potting is essential. Stand the the plants every other morning about 10 a.m.. 
plants on an ash-bottom for a week or two, and water such as need it. Roses planted 
sprinkling them if fine, but not affording much out should first have the border lightly 
water. After this, plunge in ashee, or a mix- forked up, and then be given a good soaking, 
ture of n*hes and Cocoa-nut-fibre. Climbing In their case, watering will be very seldom 
Roses of the lending sorts, as well as standard required until growth has well developed ; 
and half-standard plants, may also be potted then they reqiiirjrtl adcfe&r of moisture; but a 
up, and most useful they are.* I much prefer I mulcM«-£ wiWi cowj-matfuift, .ehqeks evapora 
to plant in spring such potted climbers, and I tion, - a-nd- at the % saine , fime 1 is hi splendid 


pared every winter tor flowering in pots, llie , 
plants are grafted early in the year uml grown 
on as quickly as possible in heat. They are 
etopped once or twice to render them bushy, 
and then allowed to attain as great a length 
as possible. If grown on the roof of a house 
until July, and then turned outdoors to finish 
ripening, good hard growths are secured- a 
most essential detail to good free blooming. 
The canes the next spring are trained balloon 
shape, pyramidal, and in other forms, and 
trusses appear all over the growths. When 
in full growth, these plants, which are kept 
in small pots, not larger than 8-inch or 9-inch, 
must be watered two or three times a day 
when very hot, as the pots arc full of roots, j 
and, if allowed to get dry, will soon shed their I 
flower trusses. 

This Rose will strike from cuttings as freely 
as Ivy, so there should be no difficulty in 
planting it largely as a*4jyedging plan*., allow¬ 
ing it to run oyer df treUr«v of Jftm* I djjhired 
height. A pbfcti' of \tl3lns4fl niaufcil>Vwhen 
starting the pot plants, and repeated two or 



ROSE& 

ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS. 

The rapidity with which this lovely Rose 
was distributed all over the country, and 
other countries too, showed to what extent the 
variety had taken hold of the popular fancy, 
and it seemed as if no other Rose would ever 
supplant it. But the advent of Lady Gay has 
somewhat checked the demand for Dorothy 
Perkins. Beautiful as this latter is, there can 
be no doubt that Lady Gay is superior, al¬ 
though in some stages it is a difficult matter 
to distinguish between them. In uu article 
which appeared in Gardening Illustrated 
for July 28th of the present year, these and 
other Rambler Roses were freely described. I 
might just point out the utility of Dorothy 
Perkins as a market plant. It has become 
quite a leading line with some large growers, 
and thousands of plants in all sizes are pre- 


three times later on, together with good j 
liquid-manure, brings out the qualities to a I 
great extent, and well repays the trouble. 

Rosa. 

POTTING ROSES. 

Both for steady forcing next spring, and also 
to provide fine plants for forcing in the winter 
of 1907, no time should be lost in potting up 
such a* are required. Anyone who has proved | 
what grand plants these potted up specimens 
will make w ill not be in a hurry to use indoor 
grafted stuff. Where forcing is carried out on j 
a large scale, ami the plants are highly ! 
manured, their age of usefulness is very | 
limited. In some of our large market nur¬ 
series the plants receive such frequent doses 
of sewage and other strong manures that they 
very «oon give out, but if only a few good long¬ 
stemmed flower* are obtained it pays well. 
There is no stock better than the Brier, the | 
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stimulant. If on a stage, the pots should 
stand on slates, covered with ashes or 
shingle. If no stage exists, raise them up on 
inverted pots. Allow plenty of light and air 
to circulate among them. 

Tying oft the shoots is an essential detail. 
This is first done by putting a string under 
rim of pot, and then tying the hard growths 
to it in such a way that a nicely balanced 
form is produced. As new growths begin to 
show their buds, small sticks are used to 
spread out the growths, so that every leaf 
gets its quota of light. 

Liqi id mam'RE is beneficial when the 
flower-buds begin to show. It is far better 
to give the plants food that they can utilise 
at once than give them a rich larder in which 
the roots are compelled to feed whether they 
like it or not. A bushel or two of cow- 
manure and a small bag rtf soot, soaked in a 
tub or tank, makes a splendid liquid food if 
diluted, using one part of this liquid to about 
six of water. 

Shading as blossoms begin to show colour, 
in the form of roller blinds, should be 
afforded, only to be drawn down during the 
hottest part, of the day. If a house could be 
provided with a movable roof, the blinds 
could be used as a covering instead of the 
glass. 

After flowering, slightly prune the 
plants to nice plump eyes, removing'as little 
as possible of the foliage. If they are Teas 
and Hybrid 'leas, they will yield another 
crop of blossoms, and, as the days are 
lengthening, growth will be more rapid; con¬ 
sequently, more attention must be given to 
watering. The ventilation should also be 
increased. Liquid-manure may now be given 
twice a week. When the blooms have de¬ 
veloped, the plants may be placed in pits for 
a week or so, and then outdoors for the 
summer. Should early forcing be decided 
upon for next season, repot the plants in 
June, otherwise leave them until September. 
Fumigating and vaporising will keep insect 
pesfes and mildew' at bay. 

Varieties. --Two dozen good varieties 
for warm house are: ‘Caroline Testout, 
‘Frau Karl Druschki, ‘Antoine Rivoire, 
Bridesmaid, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Mme. Abel Chatenav, Joseph Hill, Lady 
Battersea, Liberty, Richmond, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, ‘Mrs. John Laing, ‘Captain Hayward, 
‘Pharisaer, ‘Gruss an Sangerhausen, The 
Bride, Sunrise, Perle des Jardins, *Mme. 
Hoste, Niphetos, ‘Maman Cochet, White 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Antoine Mari, ‘Lady 
Roberts. Those marked with an asterisk would 
be best for a cool house, and additions could 
be made from the Hybrid Perpetual group. 
For back walls or pillars plant Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mons. Desir, Bouquet 
d’Or, and Francois Crousse. E. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING OF ROSES. 
The value of autumn-blooming Roses can 
hardly be overrated. Since the introduction 
of the Hybrid Teas much more beauty lias 
been brought into the autumn garden. I am 
aware there were many fine Teas that bloomed 
for seven or eight months, when given suit¬ 
able positions, or grown in open beds near 
the sea. Still, these were not hardy enough 
for open beds in a general way, unless on a 
very dry soil, or in a sheltered place, and even 
then they often suffered in severe winters, 
unless they were protected in some way. But 
with the Hybrid Teas this is not so, and they 
are equally" beautiful for growing against low 
walls, fences, etc. Some may 6ay Hybrid 
Perpetuals are autumn bloomers. True, 
many are, while others are useless except for a 
stray bloom. Still, these should find a place 
in the garden, as many of them have a colour 
quite their own. I could never appreciate 
many of the large, stiff-growing kinds, for, 
however good a bloom may be on a show 
board, if not freely produced I consider it of 
1 >nt little value for the open garden. 

Mildew much reduces the value of a Rose 
for autumn blooming. Everyone that has bad 
much to do with Roses knows what poor 
growers many of them are. Added to ibis, 
their constitution is so nfmTi injured l^lludng 
grown in \$tt \ \>rkg %pJk*o( 

size to offer cheap. Such plants£jjro not 


cheap, seeing they remain a long time in a 
stagnant condition, often falling a prey to 
mildew. Mr. Burrell remarked recently how r 
some kinds were prone to this, especially this 
year. Undoubtedly this lias been a bad 
season. I have bad a fair share of autumn 
bloom, and I am convinced the late D. T. Fish 
w f as correct when be advised growers to plant 
Roses everywhere if a long season were 
needed. I often obtain blooms of Devoniensis 
from a cold house at Christmas. Up to the 
same date 1 get blooms from a plant of 
Souvenir do la Mai rani son on a south wall. A 
plant of President growing on my cottage, 
facing w ? est, is now, early in October, showing 
a fine crop of bloom. This is the third time 
of blooming. On a low wall, fncing east, in 
the pleasure grounds Papa Gontier, Marie 
Van Houtte, and many of this type, have 
given us an abundant autumn crop. In 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, Caroline Testout, Gladys ifarkness 
(a grand hardy Rose in a low garden), Mrs. 
Crawford, Paul Neron, and Heinrich Schul- 
thes have been amongst our best. I have a 
good word to say for that old kind, Boule de 
Neige, which has been lovely, with bunches of 
nine and ten blooms. Aimce Vibert is amass 
of bloom in a collage garden near here. M. 1 
Niol has given some handsome blooms in cold 
house this autumn. The flower-basket has 
been helped from our pot-Roses. These, 
when potted early in July, were plunged in a 
bed of spent leuves, winch induced them to 
make fine growth. Such kinds as Lady 
Battersea, Marquise Litta, Mme. Jules 
Finger, and Antonia have been good. 

J. Crook. 

ROSE MORNING GLOW. 

This is a charming Tea Rose of wonderful 
colour. The variety has some resemblance 
to Mme. Lambard, yet there is a distinctness 
in its marvellous colouring which is a mixture 
of orange, fawn, and rosy-crimson. Just now 
the fawn and orange seem to predominate, 
but in summer it is a rosy-red. The flower is 
not exactly a perfect one—indeed, it would 
rarely be shapely enough for exhibition—yet 
as a garden sort it takes a leading place. 
Perhaps many readers were induced some 
years ago to try Empress Alexandra of 
Russia. It was of a truly wonderful colour— 
just that bronzy hue we needed so much—yet 
it had its faults, for how vexing to find the 
blossoms bent down sometimes like a letter S. 

I mention this Rose because Morning Glow 
always appears to me to be one of that same 
race, yet it is quite different, and has none of 
the faults of the Empress Alexandra of 
Russia. This lovely Rose does w'ell upon a 
standard, and its growth is vigorous enough 
to warrant one in so growing it. I would 
i also com mend the Rose for indoor culture, 
i especially is it good in a cool-house, where 
the slow-or development, conduces eo much to 
perfection in colour and texture. Rosa. 


perhaps, one or two of the older shoots, to 
furnish blossom next year. The grow ths thus 
cut away will enable one to make quantities of 
cuttings for immediate planting, and which 
may be used eventually for stocks to bud other 
Roses upon, or for forming hedges and 
screens. If I possessed woods, copses, or 
spinnys I should plant numbers of these 
Rosea about. E. W. X. 


ROSE EDMOND PROUST. 

M. Barbier has not given the Rose-world a 
more beautiful result of his painstaking cross¬ 
ing of Rosa Wichuraiana than in the sort 
named above. The colour at once arrests at¬ 
tention, the centre a glowing vermilion-rose, 
with much paler edge.s. This was obtained 
by crossing the R. Wichuraiana and the Tea 
Rose Souvenir de Catherine Guillot. There 
is a tendency to autumn flowering in this 
variety, but it is not very pronounced ; just a 
few spasmodic blooms, which are of good size, 
each some 2| inches to 3 inches across, and 
borne in fair-sized clusters. The growth is 
enormous. 

These Wichuraiana Roses, in spite of what 
some of our Rose growers predicted, are best 
seen growing upon Larch pillars, with spurs 
attached. They possess, even when out of 1 
bloom, a most elegant appearance, with dense 
glistening foliage, so restful to the eye. If I 
bad spat e 1 would grow the majority of sorts 
in this way, and, of course, as weepers, 
nothing can equal them in beauty and ele 
gance of growth. Where these Roses are 
growing upon roots on mounds, and their 
growth bailies one as to what to do with it, I 
would advise severe cutting away now, retain¬ 
ing a few of the long growths of this year, and, 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Roses for moderately high wall.- -Should 
Roses for wall f> feet 0 inches high he dwarf tree*? 
Kindly advise me as to kinds 1 ought to plant for 
such—south aspect—and give list of best sorts? I 
have had climbers, as Gloire dc Dijon, etc., but they 
grow too high. — Mrs. Lewis. 

[Certainly Rose** such as Gloire de Dijon 
are much too strong for a wall f> feet G inches 
high, and you will be well advised if von plant 
sorts that arc le.ss vigorous, a fact, that has fre¬ 
quently been stated in these enlunms. Almost 
any of the vigorous Tens and Hybrid Teas 
from the dwarf section of these groups would 
do, but, to mention a few we would name : 
Anna Ollivier, Marie Van Houtte. Lady 
Roberts. Souvenir d’un Ami, The Queen, 
Mine. Hoste, Mine. Lambard, Dr. Grill, 
Maman Cochet, (pink and white), Frnneisci 
Kruger, Papa Gonti'*r, Mine. Abel Chatenav, 
Richmond, Clara Watson, Mine. Wagrnin. 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Frau Karl Druschki, 
General Schablikine, Dean Hole, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Gustave Regis, Mme. C. Moimier, 
Florence Pemberton, Admiral Dewey, etr.J 
Rosa rugosa in London.— As a rule, ltoso« 
will not succeed in the London smoke, but an 
exception must be made in the case of this 
Japanese species, which will hold its own 
under very adverse conditions, and, given a 
sunny spot, will flower well. This is not all. 
for from a leafage point of view alone it is 
decidedly handsome, and its large, brightly- 
coloured fruits are very showy. A specimen 
that I have had under niv notice for some time 
in the forecourt of a London residence has 
flowered more or less continuously throughout 
the summer, and a very strong shoot pushed 
up from the base bore as late as October 8th a 
fine terminal head of blossoms, at which time 
many of the fruits had taken on their autumn 
colouring. In the case of what is regarded as 
the typical kind, I find there is a good deal 
of difference in the colour of the' flow ers, some 
having too much of a dull purplish hue to 
make them pleasing. The single white form 
(alba) is delightful, and of the double or 
semi-double varieties my preference is for 
Blanc double de Coubert, as it lias remarkably 
handsome blossoms of the purest white and de¬ 
liciously fragrant. The foliage, too, is as 
handsome as that of the typical Rosa rugosa. 
which cannot be said of some of the varieties 
classed under this head, such, for instance, 
as Mme. Georges Bruant, whose flowers are 
charming, but it has not the rugosa type of 
leafage.— X. 

Rosa sericea pteracantha.— About this 
lime last year ft very distinct Rose was ex¬ 
hibited, and attracted a large amount of 
interest. The most prominent feature of this 
particular kind consists not in the flowers or 
the foliage, but in the very large spines with 
which the stems are furnished. These spines 
have spreading wings, sometimes over a 
couple of inches in length, and, when young, 
they are of an almost transparent red tint, 
which, when lit up by the rays of the sun, has 
quite a startling effect. When first shown at 
the Horticultural Society’s meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 26tli, last year, it was given a first- 
class certificate, and was regarded as one of 
the most interesting subjects seen for many 
a day. It is a vigorous grower with small 
white flowers. Up to the present it does not 
seem to be generally offered by nurserymen, 
but will doubtless soon be grown in quantity. 
It was first, exhibited under the name of Les 
Gramles Epines. blit, it was proved to hi' a 
variety of the somewhat variable Rosa serirea, 
which*, in a state of nature, has a wide geo¬ 
graphical range in Central and Western 
China and the Himalayas.—X. 


Index to Volume XXVIX.-Thc binding covers 
(price ]s. CWI. eaeh T post fre.e, .Is. Od.) and Index C<d., 
post, free, HUl.) for YolbtiM> IK3JVH1. are now ready. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA LODDIGESI VAR. 
HARRISONI^E. 

It is interesting to note that Cattleva Lod- 
digesi was the first of that species introduced 
into European gardens, it having been re 
ceived by Messrs. Loddiges early in the last 
century. The variety C. L. Harrisoniie was 
not introduced until some thirty years later, 
by Mr. Harrison, of Liverpool. Plants of 
this Cattleva are found over a large area in 
Southern Brazil, and in a great variety of 
situations - sometimes on trees, sometimes on 
bare rocks, both in shade and in full expo¬ 
sure to all weathers. Newly imported plants 
of C. Ij. Harrisoniie may he distinguished 
from the species by their longer and more 
slender pseudo-bulbs. The usual blooming 
season is early summer, but sometimes flowers 
are produced during the spring months. It 
is always appreciated, especially where good 
button-hole flowers are in request. The sepals 
and petals are of a delicate rosy-lilac colour, 
the lip coloured like the sepais and petals, 
yellow at the base, and corrugated. C. L. 
Harrisoniie has proved a very useful variety 


autumn, and when the weather justifies such 
a course being adopted, 1 do not hesitate to 
say that in cold localities giving a temporary 
shelter to newly-planted subjects will save 
many losses.—W oodbastwick. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

TREE ROOTROT (ARMILLARTA 
MELLEA). 

This destructive parasite, also known as 
collar-rot and Agaricus melleus, is one of the 
most abundant and widely distributed of 
British “toadstools.” In addition to attack¬ 
ing nearly all kinds of orchard and other 
broad-leaved trees, it is parasitic upon Euro¬ 
pean and some introduced Conifers. The 
fungus, in common with many other kinds, 
grows in dense clusters round the roots of 
living trees, also round dead stumps. In some 
instances it appears to grow directly from the 
ground, but careful examination in such cases 
shows that the mycelium springs from buried 
wood, roots, etc. It is distinguished by the 
dingy honey-yellow coloured cap being 
covered, more especially towards the centre, 



Cattleva Loddigesi var. Hariisoni®. 


for hybridising, several lovely hybrids, as 
Cattleva Pittite, C. Mrs. Pitt, C. Brownim, 
Brasso-Cattleya Groganiae, the brilliant rose- 
purple Sophro-Cattleya' Chamberlainiana, 
etc., having been raised from it and other 
species. 


The value of litter. During frosty weather, 
plants, which in the ordinary course of things 
are hardy enough, sometimes die off, owing to 
their having been shifted late, and, conse¬ 
quently, have not become established. Much 
may be done for such plant*; by simply placing 
litter around the roots. This applies to Roses, 
herbaceous plants, and creepers, and after 
planting and firmly treading them in, litter in 
some form should he placed around them on 
(lie approach of severe frost. Any light 
material almost will keep off frost, and hay, 
or straw, or, failing this, Bracken or Fern 
fronds, or even dried Pea haulm will answer 
the purpose. Care should be taken to fasten 
it so that in rough, windy weather it is not 
easily blown about, and at the same time so 
arrange that when not actually needed it can 
readily be removed, as^i^less this is done the 
plants will run the dagger ii^VvAUod.” 

This partly covmnj^gllifclJ or?lV/Jtfcrs to 
those that may have been jftaJted this 


with small, darker scales; the stem is 
coloured like the cap, and has a frill or ring 
near the top ; when young this frill extends 
from the stem to the edge of the cap and con¬ 
ceals the gills, which are whitish. Myriads 
of spores are produced, which form a snow- 
white powder on whatever they fall. These 
spores are distributed by wind, game, mice, 
etc., and aid greatly, but not solely, in spread¬ 
ing the disease. Usually the first indication 
of disease is the drooping and yellowing of 
the foliage. When this symptom manifests 
itself, the presence of a thin, firm, white sheet 
of mycelium, situated between the bark and 
the wood at the collar, or on the main root- 
branches, clearly indicates A. mellen as the 
cause of the mischief. This felted white 
mycelium often extends up the trunk between 
the bark and the wood for several feet, and 
changes gradually into blackish cord-like 
strands of mycelium, called rhizomorphs, 
which continue to grow upwards between the 
wood and the bark as the latter becomes dry 
and separates from the wood. These cord¬ 
like rhizomorphs become variously branched, 
and anastomose to form an irregular black 
network, so frequently met with on removing 
the bark from a dead trunk, indicating the 
cause of its death. Black rhizomorphs may 
also be found surrounding the root-branches. 


In fact, these first infect the tree by pene¬ 
trating the bark of the root and giving origin 
to the white mycelium. 

Prevention and remedy.— When the 
leaves of a tree droop and turn yellow, 
ow’ing to the presence of the fungus, cura¬ 
tive measures are hopeless, as the myce¬ 
lium has by this time completely girdled the 
trunk. Nevertheless, it is very important at 
this period to adopt measures against an ex¬ 
tension of the disease. When a tree has been 
killed the hlack rhizomorphs surrounding its 
root extend in all directions about 3 inches 
or 4 inches below the surface of the ground 
in search of living roots of a fresh tree. When 
such are encountered, the tips of the rhizo¬ 
morphs pierce the bark and give origin to the 
white mycelium, which eventually kills the 
tree. These underground rhizomorphs travel 
for an unlimited distance in the ground, and, 
unless checked, constitute a continual source 
of danger to trees surrounding the one 
attacked. When a tree is attacked a por¬ 
tion of the bark at the collar should be re¬ 
moved, and if the white mycelium is found 
to have passed up the trunk the case is hope¬ 
less, and the wisest course is to cut down the 
tree, and remove as much as possible of the 
root, which should be burned. The roots 
should not be used for ornamenting, as when 
this is done, dense masses of toadstools appear 
in due course, and the underground rhizo¬ 
morphs spread on every side. If the myce¬ 
lium has not entered the trunk, but is con¬ 
fined to certain branches of the root, these 
should be removed, and as much as possible 
of the root exposed, and covered w r ith a mix¬ 
ture of equal quantities of quicklime and 
powdered sulphur. This mixture should also 
be placed round the base of the trunk before 
the soil is filled in. Whether a diseased tree 
has been removed, or treated in the hope of 
recovery, a trench about 8 inches deep and 
6 inches wide should be made all round the 
site of the tree, at a distance well outside the 
spread of the branches. The object of the 
trench is to intercept the spreading rhizo¬ 
morphs. If in a situation where an open 
trench can be allowed to remain, this is all 
that is required to be done. If the position 
is such that an open trench would be objec¬ 
tionable, planks about 6 inches deep, well 
coated with gas-tar, may be let into the 
ground instead, and will answer the same pur¬ 
pose. In making the trench it is important 
that the soil removed be spread over the 
ground enclosed by the trench. When the 
toadstools appear at the base of a trunk, they 
should be collected and buried; crushing 
them underneath is worse than useless, as 
this only aids in the dispersal of the 6pores. 
Great care should be taken not to injure the 
base of the trunk or exposed roots, as the 
spores can only enter the tree through a 
wound. The (Jrass-cutting machine is re¬ 
sponsible for many wounds, through which 
this and various other fungi parasitic on trees 
first gain an entrance.— Leaflet No. 17Jf } Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME NEW JAPANESE CHRYSAN- 
TI1EMUMS. 

There is quite a long list of new Japanese 
Chrysanthemums that are being grown in this 
country for the first time. Some are good, 
others very promising, and others still that are 
only second-rate in quality. A few sorts that 
have already achieved distinction are : — 

Jumbo. This variety must not be con¬ 
founded with another bearing the same name, 
distributed some six or seven years ago. The 
flower is large, massive, and spreading, having 
rather broad petals that reflex and build up 
a flower of drooping form. The colour is 
bright chestnut-red over yellow’, with a golden 
buff reverse. Awarded a first-class certificate 
by the N.C.S. October 15th. 

Mrs. R. F. Felton.— This is a nice flower, 
with fairly broad to medium petals, that build 
up a useful exhibition bloom ; colour, old rose, 
with pale buff reverse. The petals slightly 
curl and incurve at the,tips, showing the 
colouring of - me reverse. F.C.C. N.C.S. 

°M»U. UN VERSITY . , , 

I)U0HE8H.--This is an English raised seed- 
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ling of the highest quality. The petals are 
very long and of medium width; colour, soft 
yellow. F.C.C. October 15th. 

W. Beadle. —This may be best described as 
violet-rose, overlaid with crimson, with yellow 
centre and yellow base to the petals, it has 
very long/ fairly broad petals. F.C.C. 
October 15th last. 

Mbs. R. D. Eves.— This is an incurved 
Japanese, with broad petals of good sub¬ 
stance. The colour is ivory-white, with 
cream centre. Commended by the N.C.S. 
October 15th. 

Habold Wells. — Avery large Japanese 
bloom of spreading form, the flowers resem¬ 
bling those of the once popular Mme. Gustave 
Henri; colour, ivory-white. 

Mbs. John E. Dunne. -This variety was 
shown in 1905, and again recently. The 
flowers are opening well this season, the form 
being good and the colour a beautiful shade of 
old rose. 

Mbs. R. C. Pulling. —In this the flowers 
are large and full, with numerous rather 
narrow petals; colour, flesh-pink, with yel¬ 
lowish centre. 

Miss Hilda Rawley. —Another large flower 
of considerable promise, having long, droop¬ 
ing petals ; colour, rose-pink, with silvery re¬ 
verse. 

Mbs. J. W. Max ant.— In this the petals are 
broad, slightly curling at the ends ; colour, 
ivory-white. 

R. Kenyon .— 1 This is a sport from Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling, described above; the form and 
character being identical. The colour, how¬ 
ever, is a pleasing shade of soft canary-yellow, 
slightly tinted red. 

Miss Codrington. — Those in search of 
large blooms of good quality will find all they 
want in this variety. The petals are fairly 
broad, and of good length, beautifully reflex¬ 
ing ; colour, a pleasing shade of soft yellow. 

_W. V. T. 

NOTES ON NEW VARIETIES. 
Algernon Davis. —This is one of the best 
of recent introductions. In fact, I think it is 
the finest yellow variety in cultivation, sur¬ 
passing such kinds as F. S. Vallis and Bessie 
Godfrey. The form is similar to that of the 
first-named, long-petalled, drooping, and 
graceful, with an exquisite finish. In colour 
it is a very deep, rich yellow. The plant is 
dwarf, no more than 3 feet high, with ample 
foliage, and it is easy to grow. It is, there¬ 
fore, an amateur’s variety, and one that 
should be in every collection. This was in 
commerce last year, but few appear to have 
had it, and, like many other good kinds, it 
has required another season to bring out its 
undoubted merits. It is an English seedling 
raised by Mr. Norman Davis. 

British Empire is another fine variety 
from the same source, light, clear yellow in 
colour. The flower is large, slightly recurv¬ 
ing, and composed of florets of medium 
length and width, and which have rare sub¬ 
stance. In habit of growth it is dwarf—less 
than 3 feet high—with stout stems and good 
foliage. 

Norman Davis. —This is an exceptionally 
fine variety that will soon be in general cul¬ 
tivation. The flowers are large, with wonder¬ 
ful depth. From early-formed buds the 
colours are a combination of crimson and 
gold, the former shade predominating in 
blooms that open late. It is an easy one to 
grow, and of medium height, with capital 
healthy foliage. 

Mrs. R. Hooper Pearson, light yellow, 
with tinges of red. The form is handsome, 
its long florets drooping and twisting in a 
peculiarly graceful manner. It is a constant 
variety, too—that is, every bud opens well. 
This, again, is a sort of easy culture. 

Marjorie Jefferies has blooms of that 
long, drooping formation so much admired 
by most lovers of the autumn flower. The 
colour is white, with mauve suffusion. The 
quality of this variety is excellent, and it is 
one that may be grown with ordinary care. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller. —This is a white kind. 
Last year the few blooms seen were of an in¬ 
curving form, like Princess Alice de Monaco, 
and an improvement/'otT .-that anluuMd 
variety; but this season p’obilly WipjtJ' 0 
early bud selection, theflorets dr«()o|), and 


form a bloom of splendid proportions and 
charming shape. The white is pure. Its 
growth is dwarf, with abundant foliage, and 
it is easy to cultivate. This is an English 
seedling, from the same raiser who gave us 
that lovely pink, Mrs. G. Mileham. 

Dorothy Goldsmith is about the largest 
variety yet exhibited, and it is not coarse, 
the form being of the approved F. S. Vallis 
type, and for exhibition it is a most remark¬ 
able gain. The colour, a light shade of yellow, 
has a suffusion of rose. This colour would 
come from one of the parents, Mrs. R. 
Darby, the other being F. S. Vallis. It will, 
I believe, be distributed by W. Wells and Co. 

Magnificent.— This is a dark-coloured 
variety of great promise. Most of the crim¬ 
son sorts have comparatively short florets, 
but this new kind has those of a long, droop¬ 
ing character. It is first-rate in habit of 
growth. Being struck with the first bloom jf 
it, seen two years ago, I am anxious that 
this shall prove a really good dark Chrysan¬ 
themum for exhibition. 

Phyllis Chittenden is a bright pink sort, 
the merits of which impress one favourably, 
and before the season is over we are likely 
to see it in excellent condition. 

Lady Talbot. —This is an Australian 
variety, which is likely to make a name. 
Little of it was seen last year, but it appeared 
to be an improved form of Mrs. W. Mease. 
The opening buds are most promising, and 
the habit of the plant is dwarf—not 3 feet 
high. 

The foregoing belong to the Japanese sec¬ 
tion, to flower under glass. Among the out¬ 
door kinds, still of the Japanese section, 
there are a few recently-introduced varieties 
which have behaved well this season. In 
passing, I may state that these so-called out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums, as seen at exhibitions, 
are rather misleading. It may be fair in 
competition to show blooms which, appa¬ 
rently, have been grown under glass, but it is 
not a true test. 

Roi des Blancs is a pure white variety, 
rown in the open, and it is early. The 
ower-stem is stiff, the habit of the plant 
sturdy, and it blooms with great freedom. 

Champ d’Or. —This yellow is again very 
fine. It is a sturdy, bushy plant, literally 
covered with flowers, and, unlike many of 
the earlies, the blossoms open all together. 

Kino of the Earlies is not grown in the 
open, but as a pot plant it is excellent for 
early October. The flower is pure white, of 
chaste appearance, and it is free-flowering, 
with a good, stiff stem. 

Mme. Eulalie Morel.— This is by no 
means new ; in fact, it is one of the oldest of 
outdoor kinds, yet one of the best. Its 
salmon-pink blooms are very telling, and the 
plant is especially bushy. This variety is 
quite a neglected good thing. 

Ethel. —This is a sport from Rabbie 
Burns, of a light primrose-shaded pink. 
Any sport from a variety of -the “ Marie 
Masse ” family is worth attention. 

Clara, a brilliant yellow. The flowers are 
of medium size, and from the branches of 
bloom exhibited one could see that it is very 
free-flowering. This may be termed an im¬ 
proved “ Carrie.” This and Ethel, just men¬ 
tioned, are new. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums after 
blooming. — I have a number of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, which are in full bloom at present. 
I have grown them in 7-ineh pots outdoors, and as I 
have neither greenhouse nor cold frames of any kind, 
would vou kindly inform me what is the best way to 
keep them for next year? Could I turn them out of 
the pots and plant them in the garden, or let them 
remain in the pots? How should 1 proceed next 
season? The locality is not a very cold one, and the 
winters, as a rule, are not very severe. For any 
other information as to treatment 1 shall be much 
obliged.—M. B. M. 

[It is difficult to advise with absolute cer¬ 
tainty without knowing the names of your 
varieties. As you have growm your early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in pots, the stools 
will be in a less robust condition than if they 
had been grown in the open border all along. 
Assuming the plants belong to the more 
robust section, you may safely shake them out. 
of their flowering pots, and transfer them to 
a warm, well-drained border. Planted in such 


a position they should winter extremely well, 
and make numerous growths by the early 
spring. These growths may be detached for 
the purpose of making cuttiugs ; or sucker-like 
growths, with roots adhering, may be cut out 
and potted up. Or, if you prefer it, the old 
stools may be lifted and divided up into 
several pieces, each of which may be either 
potted up or planted out in the garden.] 

Six early-flowering Chrysanthemums—I 

shall be much obliged if you can give me, through 
your paper, the names of six (different colours) of the 
earliest Chrysanthemums for outside growth?— 
F. B. Lowe. 

[Good varieties would be Mme. Marie 
Masse, pink; Goacher’s Crimson, crimson, 
with old gold reverse; Rabbie Burns, rosy- 
cerise ; Ralph Curtis, creamy-white ; Horace 
Martin, yellow ; and Roi des Blancs, white.] 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums in Scot¬ 
land.— In your issue of Gardening, dated 
October 6th, page 440, one of your correspon¬ 
dents said that early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were later than usual. I was very much 
surprised at this, as here, in Forfarshire, my 
Chrysanthemums were in bloom in the closing 
day’s of August, and continued throughout the 
whole of September. Enclosed you will find 
a photograph taken on October 4th of a border 
of the Chrysanthemums I refer to. The photo 
was taken on the day after a heavy rain, hence 
the disarranged appearance of the border. 
The names of the Chrysanthemums alluded to 
above are Mine. Marie Masse, Horace Martin, 
Ralph Curtis, Rabbie Burns, Crimson Marie 
Masse, White Masse, Jimmie, Polly. Mrs. 
J. R. Pitcher, Lillie, Rosie, Gertie, Goacher’s 
Crimson, Market White, Mychett White, and 
Mons. G. Grunerwald.— Amateur, Brechin , 
Forfarshire , N.B. 

[Sorry to say, owing to the “ disarranged ” 
appearance of the flowers it is quite impossible 
to obtain a good result in reproducing the 
photograph. —Ed.] 

A bed of early-flowering Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums. --One of the prettiest features of 
the outdoor garden at the present time is a 
bed devoted exclusively to the Pompon type 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum. 1 
propagated a batch of Pompons quite late in 
the spring, and in June, when planted 
out, they looked anything but promising. 
Special care and attention were given to 
the plants, copious waterings being occa¬ 
sionally given during the very hot weather, 
the soil frequently stirred, and in August 
mulched with partially decayed horse manure. 
To-day (October 16th) the plants are a 
blaze of colour. Of these the better ones 
are Lyon, a beautiful bright rosy-purple, 
with large flowers freely disposed. Alice 
Butcher, a reddish-yellow sport from the last- 
named, is equally good. In Veuve Clicquot 
the flowers are of good form and freely pro¬ 
duced, and their colour is a bronzy terra¬ 
cotta, tinted orange. Mme. Ed. Lefort is a 
fimbriated, reddish-orange Pompon of the 
freest possible description, and this has given 
us a bright canary-yellow sport, that is known 
as Yellow Lefort, and equally free-flowering. 
The newer Orange Pet is a bright bronzy- 
orange, the flowers large and freely produced. 
J. B. Duvoir is very pretty this season, the 
large Pompon blossoms of a soft pink colour, 
tinted white. Mrs. Cullingford, white, and its 
sport, Miss Davis, blush-pink, are two excel¬ 
lent varieties, being bushy and free-flower¬ 
ing. Mignon, a rich yellow, miniature- 
flowered kind, is indispensable for the front- 
row, owing to its dwarf and sturdy habit and 
freedom of flowering.—E. G. 

New early-flowering single Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Surrey —At a recent meeting of the floral 
committee of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
a flrst-class certificate was awarded to the variety 
under notice. The flowers were cut from naturally- 
grown plants, and beautiful sprajs of dainty 
blossoms, in varying stages of development, were 
shown. The plant is free-flowering, and the colour 
an attractive shade of rosy-cerise, with a yellow 
disc—lovely under artificial light.— E. G. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemum Fee 
Japonals. — 1 doubt very much whether there is any 
new early-flowering Japanese variety that excels this 
for border culture. The flowers are rather larger 
than in most other varieties, and they are of exqui¬ 
site form. The long petals, slightly twisted, build 
up flowers of a most attractive character, and which 
are freely disposed on plants possessing a dwarf, 
bushy, and branching hybit df grow th. The colour is 
a rich creamy-white, with a primrose or richer 

cream centre.— A UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

YELLOW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Some years back the first really good yellow 


great improvement, both in the blooms and 
stems. 

Mrs. J. J. Crowe. —This was a great gain 
when introduced, and is probably the fore¬ 
runner of the long petalled Dahlias we have 


Mrs. Saunders has a deeper shade of yel¬ 
low in the blooms than the last-named 
variety, and the plants are less fine; but its 
flowers are thrown vvell up, and it is free, 
making an excellent kind for garden decora- 


Cactus variety caused quite a sensation. It 
was known as Lady P/uizkiiGe. Tkel great 
fault of this Was that tfce-fl({wjis \Oe|l$£rne 
on short stems, and wereThus hid(tf*T}|i among 


Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Saunders. 


to-day. It has had a long Spell of popularity, 
and it is very fine now when well grown. 
The stock, however, seems to have worn out— 
at least, it is so with me, as I seldom get 


tion. The cut shows well the formation of 
the flowers. Original from 

Daisy Easton, a seedling from Mrs. 
Crowed has a lovely shade Oif^O'lour, and the 
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improvement, And a most telling variety for 
exhibition. 

Mhs. Geo. Stevenson. —This iR a different 
style of bloom from the last-named, being less 
incurving in form. The colour, however, is 
clear and bright, and the flower of capital 
size. Both are somewhat new kinds, and 
may be termed the best exhibition varieties. 

Mrs. F. C. Stoop is a yellow that is espe 
eially adapted for garden culture. The bold 
flowers are born** on stiff stems well out of 
the foliage, ami the plant is of a dwarf, bushy 
habit. It, is also very free flowering. 

Mrs. Kdward Mawi.ky. —This is a first- 
rate garden kind, but rather late in flowering. 
It is of sturdy growth. 

II. F. Robertson is a clear bright yellow, 
with narrow florets, forming a nicely shaped 
flower. This is a good exhibition variety. 

Primrose is a very free flowering sort, of 
a light shade of colour, and makes a first-rate 
garden variety, tin* stems being wiry and 
long. 

Miss Dorothy Oliver has flowers of a 
light yellow shade. 'This is very free, and 
good for garden decoration. It lias a capi¬ 
tal stem and narrow florets. 11. S. 


GARDEN OR CEMETERY? 

OFTEN when looking at the pretty little 
squares and gardens in Paris, made under 
the Empire. 1 have wondered why artists of 
another kind were allowed to stick into the 
centre of each lawn and other good points 
statues not usually of a very high order. This 
has gone on for many years, apparently with¬ 
out protest, but now it is interesting to 
notice that, literary men in Paris begin to 
denounce the spoliation of the gardens. The 
thing is wrong in every way ; the object of 
having little open lawns or spaces in gardens 
is to get air and breadth and repose, and the 
moment you put there a figure of some kind 
that object is destroyed. Besides, there are 
so many places where such things could be 
put without, the destruction of anything—such 
places as streets, squares, boulevards, quays, 
buildings, bridges, and the like. It is grati¬ 
fying, therefore, to know that a stand is be¬ 
ing made against the abuse of statues in 
public gardens. 

LETTER TO TI1F. JMTI.V FROM AN "OLD 
FAITHFUL READER." 

My Poor Monsiki it Hardi in,— The part of the 
pare Monceau which lies between the Rue Lishonne 
and the Boulevard de Coureelles was without its 
white monument. Only the graceful statuettes in 
bronze and stone that you know of were to be seen 
harmoniously scattered about the verdant lawns. 
But the modern stutuomaniacs could not leave it in 
that state. Now as a beginning we have the monu¬ 
ment to Chopin, of funereal memory, with the inevit¬ 
able Muse, who swoons at the feet of the master. 
The monument may have beauty of its own, but, 
none the less, it makes a frightful white patch 
on the green background. 

To which M. Harduin adds the following 
characteristic note: 

“ I thought it was decided, on the proposi¬ 
tion of M. Eseudier, that the promenades, the 
squares, and especially the pare Monceau, 
were not to be used any longer for the display 
of undertakers’ surplus wares. It appears, 
however, not to be so, and that the pretty 
pare Monceau is condemned more and more 
to become a sueeursal to Pere Dachaise. 
Whose money pays for these marbles? That, 
which represents Chopin (in frock and pan¬ 
taloons strapped to the feet), playing music 
to a Muse seated under the piano? A Muse! 
Are there any Muses left? if so, give them 
the riband of Officer of the Academy, and put 
them out of cirenlation definitively. They 
have served their time. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Lifting Tufted Pansies -Will it do to move 
Tufted Fancies now they are in bloom? They have 
been flowci mg sin* ** Mav. I want the bed now for 
'lulips. J. K. C. 

[Yes; you can lift such plants, hut you 
ought to have made provision for next year In¬ 
putting in a lot of cuttings earlier in the 
season. You might, however, take off the 
flowers, and divide the plants into small 
pieces, with roots attw^jed, and place them 
into a fi;ame in good *»il. /Ttesc, /hJilWJiiiuke 
nice liitle plan'ls T 11 \*±JI ftng out-leJiTy next 
spring.J 


Clematis Flammula without scent. - Will you 
kindly tell me why when 1 get from a well-known 
large nursery-garden a Clemal is Flammula it, has no 
scent? 1 have written to ask why this is so. and the 
answer is that the plant is a right one, hut owing 
to “cold nights and heavy rains," hence the absence 
of scent! The Clematis I know elsewhere has the 
most powerful but delicate scent, and scents the 
whole garden, and, to me, it has no value without 
perfume.— M. C. Woodward. 

[This Clematis is so often raised from seed 
that, it is just possible you may have a scent 
less form. Again, the plant, may not he cor 
reetly named. Had yon sent us a flowering 
About we could then have been better abb* to 
help you.] 

A note from Japan. I have been a long 
time in acknowledging the kind reply sent by 
a subscriber re “ Daffodils.” As it happened, 
I noticed several articles on the subject at 
different times since my letter appeared in 
Gardening Illustrated, and I am following 
with a few bulbs tin* hints given, and I hop** 
for good results. 1 enclose with this a few 
photographs, snapshots taken in my garden. 
They will show you how the Hydrangeas grow* 
here. They get to he quit** large hushes— 
10 feet high and the flowers are very large. 
They are very hardy, are grown here in the 
open, and cuttings take root most readily. 
The flowers are usually of a pretty porcelain* 
blue, sometimes rather deeper. VVe have but 
very few pink ones. I also send a snapshot, 
of a Liliuin longiflorum patch, to show you 
how well this Lily grows. Other Lilies are in 
the patch, and had a lot of flowers. J will try 
to have a few’ photos of my Camellia-trees in 
the season, and will send them to you. I have 
a perfect tree, with cream, fleshy flowers, very 
long, flexible stems, and others. I will try to 
take snapshots also of two very large Cycads I 
have here. Your paper is very interesting.— 
J. R. D., Kobe, Japan. 

[Many thanks for good wishes and very in¬ 
teresting photos, which we regret are too 
much reduced to obtain a good result in re¬ 
producing.—E d.] 

Aster punloeu8 pulcherrimus.— Many new 
Michaelmas Daisies have been raised within 
the last few years, but the above old variety, 
so far as I know, is absolutely unique. I sent 
a few clumps to a neighbouring place last 
autumn for shrubberies, and the back of 
hardy plant borders, and as the ground was 
thoroughly well done- /.r., trenched and a 
liberal dose of manure worked in—the growth 
has been exceptionally fine, and some of the 
stems are 7 feet high, a dense pyramidal mass 
of large blush-white flowers. Of course, it 
lacks the grace of cordifolius and its varieties, 
vimineus and its varieties, Tradescanti, and 
others, but as a bold plant to produce a fine 
and lasting display it is hard to beat. It is 
seen at its best when associated w'ith such 
things as Glare of the Garden Dahlia, or w ell* 
coloured specimens of Prunus Pissardi.- E. 
Burrell. 

Fuchsias for elevated positions. The 

beauty of many plants in the garden depends 
to a large extent on their surroundings and 
the position they occupy. Few things suffer 
more than do Fuchsias from being badly 
placed. When grown on low, dwarf stems, 
and placed in a low position, or when grown 
as dwarf plants in the open ground, the\ 
have no beauty. They are lovely when grown 
as niec bushy plants from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, and brought about level with tin* eye. 
Recently I saw a nice plant of Rose of 
Pastille grown on a clear stem of a foot. 
This had a head of from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
across. Standing as it did in an elevated 
position, and being full of bloom, the effect 
was (harming. Often one meets with those 
! so crowded amongst other things that their 
beauty is lost. When well placed in the open 
garden they are very effective. Seldom have 
I seen these used so well as at. Sandhurst 
Lodge, when* tiic* specimens are plunged in 
the tin-r Oil the side of a hill with a walk he 
low. In seaside gardens the fine bushes of 
F. Rieeartoni and other sorts are charming. 

J. C. F. 

Cr0CU8 mediUS. —This handsome Crocus is 
blooming freely this autumn, and even where 
such fine species as C. iridifolius, C. 
speciosus, C. nudiflorus, and C. pulchellus 
aro grown it will find a welcome for its 
beauty. It is a Crocus of good size, and is 


very beautiful with its handsome purple* 
lilac blossoins, which become rather lighter 
in colour towards the base of the flower, and 
their striking, large, bright orange-red stig¬ 
mata, which give a character to the bloom. 
It is a perfectly hardy species, as hardy as 
any of the Dutch Crocuses, and a group is re¬ 
markably pretty on a fine day in October, 
when it generally blooms with me. It is 
variable in its colouring, and there is a lighter 
coloured variety offer***! iimh r the name of 
C. medius pallidus. Its colour is aptly tie 
scribed by the term of " pale rosy-lilac.” Like 
the other Crocuses of autumn, C. medius. 
should be carpeted with some dwarf creeping 
plant, especially one which will not harbour 
slugs, as these will Aoon disfigure them if 
they can secure a convenient hiding-place 
during the day.—S. Arnott, SunnymeaJ , 
Dumfries. 

Wasps and Dahlias. I note with great in¬ 
terest an account in last week's issue of w asps 
and Dahlias, by G. Osman. A few weeks ago 
I noticed one of my Dahlias flagging very 
much for no apparent reason, as they had 
been watered. On looking 1 found the stem 
covered with wasps. 1 killed most of them 
with a stick. They were in quite a drowsy 
condition. I syringed with a small quantity of 
paraffin and water, but found on my return 
it again covered with them. 1 found the hark 
was eaten away for a considerable distance, 
and the only remedy 1 found was by rubbing 
the affected place with soft clay. I have 
spoken to several of my gardening friends, but 
they can give me no reason. The plant, F. Al. 
Stredwick, was grown in a large bed with 
many others, but this one was the only one 
touched. I cannot help thinking that there 
must be something in either the smell or taste 
of the plant. Perhaps some of your readers 
could enlighten us on this point?—R km lap. 

Dimorphotheca Ecklonis.— I notice that a 
correspondent, on page 442, records the loss 
of two plants of Dimorphotheca in the open 
border, and in an editoriaL note it is stated 
that most wiliters will prove fatal to it. Of 
course, locality is everything, and Mr. H. G. 
Thomson does not give his address, but in the 
south-west there is no reason why Dimorpho- 
theea Ecklonis should succumb to the winter. 
On page f)65, Vol. XXV., there appears an 
illustration of a plant in full flower in my 
garden, which came through the previous 
winter entirely unprotected. I have had a 
bush, which attained a height of 4 feet, and a 
like diameter, in the open for four winters, 
and eventually destroyed it, aB it was be¬ 
coming bare at the base. This year seedlings 
have sprung up around the site it occupied, 
and are growing well.—S. W. Fitzherbert, 
South Devon. 

Sedum speotablle atro-pur pure urn. 

This variety of the Japanese Sedum specta- 
bile is not so well knowrn as it might be, for 
in depth of colouring it much surpasses the 
typical kind. One great advantage of this 
Sedum is that it will thrive in a hot, dry bor¬ 
der—indeed, the flowers are, under these con¬ 
ditions, much better coloured than where they 
are growing in a moist, shaded snot. If 
strong specimens are allowed to develop only 
three or four shoots, the result will be very 
large, massive heads of blossoms, which are 
decidedly striking, though, to my mind, less 
pleasing, than a specimen which has l>ecn 
allowed to develop in a more natural man¬ 
ner. A very notable feature of Sedum speetn- 
1»iIt* is the manner in which it attracts most 
of the butterflies in the neighbourhood, par¬ 
ticularly the brightly coloured Red Admiral. 
Peacock, and the tortoise shell kinds. They 
imbibe the nectar with avidity, and it seems 
to render them more or less stupefied, the 
result being that they remain on the plant 
for a long time. X. 

Clematis coccinea.--! ion whether those 

who prow Clematises know very much utwuit the 
sMall-tlowcrcd sort. U. coccinca, which is at its hesi 
m the early autumn. The Mounts, freely produced, 
are of a dull-red colour. The plant needs but little 
pruning, and is just the sort one may plant over an 
arch or arbour, and let it go much its own way. 1 
have had it in flower amongst Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
and the elTeet has been very pretty, and from in¬ 
quiries made concerning it, 1 assume that it is little 
known. It is iSutfjsci conspicuous as U. Juckmani. but 
it is, none the lestf, a variety that can take care of 
itself when once established, andqs worth taking m 
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DAY LILY (HEMEROC ALLIS). 
Though not a large group, these are all good, 
and among the best of hardy plants. They 
endure heat, cold, damp, and drought with 
equal case, thriving in any soil and charming 
as large masses in the wild garden or beside 
water ; if used in the rock garden or border, 
it should be where their free growth will not 
choke weaker things. Plenty of lasting 
manure, when planting the long, fleshy roots 
during autumn or winter, should be dug in, 
for without (his they soon exhaust the ground. 
In the border it pays to divide and replant 
every second or third season, but in the wild 
garden they may be left alone for several 
years, being strong enough to hold their own 
witli native plants. The flowers of several 
sorts are fragrant and useful for cutting, 
fresh buds opening daily upon the long stems 
to replace those open the day before. Not 
only do they flower through several months, 
but the earlier kinds often start again in a 
fine autumn and prolong the season ; one or 
two kinds may bo grown in pots and forced 
gently in spring for rooms or the conserva¬ 
tory. When out of flower their foliage is 
good, and, in some kinds, nearly evergreen or 
finely striped with white and yellow. Some 
differences exist among botanists as to the 


a charming plant when established, flowering 
far into the autumn in fine seasons. 

H. citrina. —A new kind from the north 
of China, with large clear pale yellow flowers 
on stout stems. It is still senree, but pro¬ 
mises to be a useful plant, larger in leaf and 
flower than H. fulva and II. Dumortieri— 
those nearest to it. So far no varieties are 
known. 

H. Dumortieri (svn. H. Rieboldi).—A fine 
dwarf plant of good colour in contrast to the 
paler kinds, the flowers deep orange yellow, 
shaded with bronze, upon stout, stems of about 
2 feet; leaves long and tapering. This 
flowers in May, lasts through June, and is 
good for cutting, the buds prettily shaded 
with reddish-brown. E. Siberia and N. China 
to Japan. Akin to II. minor, but of stronger 
growth. The name H. rntilans is often used 
as a synonym, and sometimes for a scarce 
variety of H. Dumortieri, in which the red 
shading is deepest ; there is also a scarce 
double form. 

If. FLAVA. — A useful early kind of good 
colour and one of the best hardy perennials. 
Its golden trumpet-shaped flowers are so 
sweet ns to earn the name “Yellow Tube¬ 
rose,” and cause it to be much grown for 
market. It is best massed, the flowers being 



The yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava). 


classing of species and varieties, but the 
question is of little moment to gardeners be¬ 
side that of garden effect, of which there is 
no doubt. Those known in gardens are the 
following : — 

H. AURANTIACA. —Tn its wild form this is 
little known, though a garden variety of it is 
fast becoming common. It comes nearest to 
II. Dumortieri, but differs in its much larger 
flowers, longer in the tube, of a deeper red, 
and borne later in the season ; they are of a 
bright reddish orange, opening less widtly 
than in other species. It flowered at Kew for 
the first time in July, 1890, and is handsome 
in leaf and flower, but not nearly so good as 1 
its form major, the finest of tin* group, with 1 
bright orange flowers 6 inches or more across, 
making it one of the most beautiful of hardy I 
dants. It came from Japan as a stray seed¬ 
ing found in a patch of Water Iris, and has 
proved hardy, a strong grower, free flowering 
when well rooted, with thick, almost, fleshy, 
petals. The flowers are prettily shaded with 
reddish-brown, particularly on the outside 
and when in bud, and open from the end of 
July in clusters of eight to twelve upon 
branching stems. The leaves are handsome, 
each more than an Jrtt4i wide, strongly 
ribbed, jijjd ; graeojfidljf {3 Iffrmr 

varying frftm grey'-grm?'m brj-Jfcl* Vuid I 
lustrous green. Though slow at firfrf; this is I 


so short-lived that only in hold groups is 
their full effect seen. When planted in groups 
beside ponds or streams it spreads into 
luxuriant masses with scores of flowers open 
at once. It makes a neat pot-plant for for¬ 
cing in early spring, the buds expanding in 
succession for many days, and opening well 
indoors. For this purpose the roots are best 
potted in early autumn and plunged in the 
open till wanted, being forced quite gently 
the first season ; the second year in pots, 
they will stand more heat. The flower-spikes 
are seldom above 2 feet high, appearing in 
June. Though spread through Europe and 
Asia, the plant varies little ; its forms nre 
oruenta, with deeper coloured flowers, from 
the south of France ; lutea, from Switzerland 
and N. Italy; and major, an obscure garden 
variety claiming greater vigour and freedom. 

If. FULVA. —A plant of strong growth, in¬ 
creasing so fast in some soils as to give 
trouble, and, therefore, best in the wild 
garden, thriving in shade where few other 
plants would live, and very luxuriant in moist 
spots. It has broad strap-shaped leaves 
3 feet to 4 feet long. The loose clusters i f 
orange-brown flowers are pretty, but without 
smell. Spread right across Europe and Asia, 
this species has many varieties, including 
double and variegated forms of great beauty. 
One of its commonest forms, disticha. from 


Nepaul, differs little, save in its smaller 
flowers, but a variety of this (disticha fl.-pl.), 
with large semi-double flowers of orange-yel¬ 
low, shaded with crimson, is very pretty, and 
one of the brightest of the group. This plant 
is common in the Isle of Wight, often bearing 
a score of flowers upon cne stem. H. 
Kwanso, a Japanese form of fulva, of rapid 
growth, has double flowers, is very hardy, 
and suited to dry soils. The flowers are very 
full, with fleshy petals of bronzy yellow, 
shaded red, carried upon stems of j feet or 
more, and lasting longer than the se of any 
other kind. There is also a form of II. 
Kwanso with leaves boldly striped, or nearly 
puro white, and vigorous for a plant of this 
nature; the leaves are handsome, but the 
double flowers lack effect and are often 
streaky. There is a second and scarce striped 
variety, fulva variegala, with a white stripe 
down t he middle of each leaf ; it is good, if 
less robust than the Japanese kind, and bet¬ 
ter for pots and indoor use. Minor varieties 
of If. fulva are angustifolia, from Japanese 
gardens, with narrow leaves and flowers long 
in the tube; crocea, a colour form from 
Siberia ; and maculata, a plant from northern 
China, with large flowers, but the inner 
blotches, from winch it is named, are little 
more pronounced than in other kinds. 

If. Middendorffi. A good dwarf kind 
from the Amur region of Siberia, whence it 
has made its way to Japan. It is a scarce 
plant in gardens where other kinds often do 
duty for it. The flowers, of deep orange- 
yellow, show a distinctly rounded tube, and 
are carried in a loose head upon very short 
stalks. It is broader in leaf and paler in 
colour than Dumortier’s Day Lily, while the 
flowers are larger and of deeper colour than 
in H. flava, which it resembles in habit. The 
flowers are good for cutting, coming early in 
June upon stems of about 18 inches. A 
stronger form is grown at Kew as H. M. 
major. 

H. minor (syns. II. graminea, TI. gramini- 
folia, and H. pumila).—A pretty little plant, 
rare in gardens, though one of the oldest 
Day Lilies. It grows as a neat tuft, with 
stems rising well above the foliage, but rarely 
a foot high in all. Its leaves are of a deeper 

§ reen than in other kinds, the small yellow 
owers, tinged with green, especially on the 
outside, and slightly fragrant; pretty for cut¬ 
ting, being well displayed on branching stems. 
It opens early in June, often flowering again 
in the autumn. Good as a rock plant, as it is 
less rambling than the bolder sorts, and 
pleasing in its soft colour. Siberia, N. China, 
and Japan. 

II. Thuxbergi.—A fine dwarf kind, free 
flowering, and one of the best, but not often 
found true to name, though easily known by 
the flat, thickened upper part of the flower- 
stem. It comes very near to II. flava, but is 
dwarfer and more vigorous, blooming much 
later, with fragrant flowers of a pale sulphur- 
yellow, and more open in the throat. It is 
very useful for succession and for cutting, 
blooming in July. Japan. Most botanists now 
treat this as a species, though nearly allied 
to some other kinds. 

Hybrids. —There are now many seedlings 
offered by the trade, some of which are good 
and distinct. Those best known in this 
country are Apricot, a pretty plant of 
medium height, with flowers of a warm apri¬ 
cot colour in June ; Aureole, a Japanese cross 
of sturdy habit, with distinct flowers of dark 
orange ; Kastmere, a hvbrid between flava 
and Dumortieri ; flavo-Middendorffi, a cross 
raised in Germany, with flowers of pale yel¬ 
low, like flava in form, but nearer its other 
parent in leaf and colour ; Flamid, a new and 
pretty seedling, useful for its very early 
flow'ers of orange-yellow upon long stems; 
Frances, with small flowers of clear yellow ; 
Gold Dust, witli flowers of bright yellow' dur¬ 
ing June. Luteola, a seedling raised by 
Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, is a plant of 
great vigour and beauty, the flowers coming 
freely upon tall branched st.ms, and as large 
as in aurantiaca major—one of its parents. 
Orangeman, a dwarf plant of slender growth, 
bears clear orange flowers through June and 
July; Dr. Reg^J,^mepkigijd, rich in colour, 
lasts well into autumn ; and Sovereign has 
large ff<j_s|> fl J(flJh-i&c fo\V' in July, 
the netals hrond find brntczpd on outbid#* II 
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FRUIT. 

ROOT PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
October is usually early enough to begin 
this work, but after such a dry summer it 
would be advisable to get the ground thor¬ 
oughly moist before commencing operations, 
or probably one would find much disturbance 
at the root do more harm than good. First of 
all, it i« very necessary that the gardener or 
labourer who is to carry out the work should 
quite understand which trees would be likely 
to benefit by the operation, because to deal 
with the roots of all barren trees would be 
madness, as many can be brought into a fruit¬ 
ing condition by judicious pinching of the 
shoots in early summer, and hy thinning out 
the spurs, and in some cases the shoots, where, 
perchance, the trees may have been neglected 
the past year or two. Assuming that this is 
not the case, and that it is owing solely to an 
excess of grossness that rank wood that can¬ 
not get thoroughly ripened is made, then is 
the time to see what can be done at the root, 
with a view to bringing the tree into a fruiting 
condition. In the case of quite young trees 
it is best to get them up and replant after 
shortening the larger roots, but November is 
soon enough to do this, as to transplant a tree 
now would most likely end in failure. Extra 
large trees must be dealt with carefully, or a 
check may be given which would take years 
to rectify, and in some cases, perhaps, never. 
One half the tree is enough to operate on, the 
remaining half being done next autumn. 

In commencing operations a trench should 
be opened 3 feet to 4 feet away from the 
trunk, and 2 feet or 2£ feet in depth. With a 
garden fork gradually work away the soil to¬ 
wards the stem, preserving all fibrous roots as 
much as possible, searching well under the 
ball of soil for perpendicular roots, and cut¬ 
ting them close bac k, these often being the 
chief cause of the mischief. Long, straggling 
roots need to be shortened well back, making 
the cut upwards, also any that get damaged 
during the operation. At the depth given 
above, the soil is usually poor and exhausted, 
and with a view to encourage new root action 
the top spit should be returned to the bottom, 
mixing with it a little lime, soot, and wood- 
ashes, and, in the case of stone fruits, old 
mortar or plaster refuse, which assists to form 
the said stones. In filling in make the soil 
firm by treading, and lay out the roots in dif¬ 
ferent tiers, as it were, with their points in¬ 
clined upwards, thus endeavouring to keep 
them as near the surface as possible. Each 
tree should be begun and finished off with as 
little delay as possible, especially during 
bright sunshine, and if it has to he left for 
long, while in progress, a mat should bespread 
over the roots after syringing or damping with 
a rose-can. In the event of dry weather again 
setting in after the work has been done, the 
trees should have a good watering, especially 
those planted against walls or fences, such 
not getting the amount of rainfall as those in 
the open garden do. J. Maynk. 

Jiirton , Devon. 


EARLY PLANTING. 

The best time for planting, or transplanting, 
trees, shrubs, etc., is now close at hand, but 
I fear that many, in their anxiety to plant 
early, go to the extreme, and thereby do con¬ 
siderable injury to the subjects operated on. 
There is little doubt that more injury is done 
by lifting trees before their season of growth 
is actually finished than is done by waiting a 
short period afterwards. The replanting of 
trees or shrubs that can be done in the same 
garden, in which case the roots are only out 
of the soil a few hours, is very different from 
moving the same kinds of trees if they have 
to be sent long journeys by rail, for in the 
latter case the roots will be shaken clear of 
the soil, and unless very great care is taken 
some of the very small fibres will get dry and 
perish. As a general rule, it will be found that 
although October is looked on as the most 
favourable month for planting, it is nearly 
the end of the month before Roses, fruit-trees, 
and many other things ar«i Idoitmant 

enough to send long Visfc rucy.: bjrj^illVw As a 
rule, the young, vigorous growiiigJtrees hold 


their foliage longer than older trees. Young 
trees that have any late shoots with the leaves 
quite green would require quite another 
month before they could be removed. I have 
often seen long, vigorous shoots of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and climbing Roses wither up 
and eventually die back, through being lifted 
too soon. Unless the buds are Avell ripened, 
and the foliage ready to drop at the least 
touch, it will in the end be time saved to wait 
rather than replant simply because a certain 
date in the calendar has arrived. 

6' astport. J. G. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Peaches and Neotarines for succession.— 

Do you consider the following a good selection of 
Peaches and Nectarines for indoor planting of a 
lean-to house, heated, to give a supply of good, all¬ 
round fruit from mid-July to end of September, for 
private use? Neetarines: Early Rivers, Lord Napier, 
Pine-Apple. Pearlies: Early Rivers, Alexandra 
Noblesse, Royal tieorge—placed in order of ripen¬ 
ing. The trees will be planted in a properly-made 
border.-X. Y. Z. 

[Your selection of these fruits is a very good 
one, but we should choose Hale’s Early in pre¬ 
ference to Early Rivers, as this gives trouble 
in stone-splitting. To follow' Alexandra 
Noblesse you need a later than Royal George 
to carry on the season to the end of Septem¬ 
ber, us Royal George ripens in such a house 
in August. We advise Sea Eagle. Pine-Apple 
Nectarine is superseded by Humboldt, a fruit 
of the same character and quality, hilt slightly 
larger.] 

Planting early Vines.— What would you advise 
me to plant an early vinery with to commence 
cutting about mid-June, to follow on to end of 
August? There will be eight rods equal number of 
black and white. The house is well heated, facing 
south, inside border, and under good management. 
Berries and bunches to be large, and some of 
Muscat flavour. Muscat of Alexandria and Bowood 
Muscat both do well in a similar house, but do not 
ripen until August, so that, if you should advise 
planting these, it would be necessary to have an 
earlier variety. -X. Y. Z. 

[You cannot do better than plant Black 
Hamburgh, Gros Maroc, and Madresfield 
Court, duplicating the first or last. Gros 
Maroc is a fine-looking Grape for appearance, 
but where quality is important choose the 
others named only. Gros Maroc has the 
finest berries of the three, and the deepest (jet 
black) colour. There should be no difficulty 
in having ripe Muscats hy the end of August 
if Hainburghs are ready for use from the same 
house by mid-June. Other white Grapes as 
fit companions are Foster’s Seedling and 
Bucklaud Sweetwater. If you need a fourth 
kind of white Grape this may be had in Lady 
Hutt, a useful and distinct variety under 
good cultivation. If for the same reason you 
prefer a distinct variety, for each of the black 
Grapes choose Appley Towers, which is a 
comparatively new r one, easy to colour, and of 
fine appearance. There is no need to plant 
Muscat of Alexandria and Bowood Muscat as 
distinct varieties, because the difference is so 
slight that often it is unrecognised. There is 
no earlier white Muscat variety, but you have 
the Muscat flavour in Madresfield Court, 
which ripens earlier. Give the white Muscat 
the warmest end of the house, if there is one.] 

Brown scale on Nectarine-tree (\Y. 11. 
Ash ).—The petroleum remedy, if persevered 
with, effectually clears the trees of this 
troublesome pest. After the pruning is com¬ 
pleted, the trees loosened somewhat, the 
borders cleared of all rubbish, fallen leaves, 
etc., which should be burned, the wood-work 
and glass cleaned, and the w'alls whitewashed, 
syringe the trees freely with petroleum, soft- 
soap, and water, and if this soaks well into the 
border, good, rather than harm, will be done, 
especially if there w'as any black-fly on the 
trees. Heat the water to about, 120 degs., this 
condition being insisted upon if the remedy is 
to have a fair trial, and to every three gallons 
of this add a lump of soft-soap about the size 
of a lieu’s egg and 6 oz. or three wineglassfuls 
of ordinary petroleum, or paraffin, as it is 
generally, but- wrongly, termed. The oil must 
not he permitted to float on the surface of the 
receptacle, but should be kept mixed with the 
water, this being done either by returning 
every second syringeful (after the mixing has 
been accomplished hy means of the syringe) 
forcibly hack into the receptacle, or else by 
keeping two syringes at work, one distributing 
and the other keeping the oil mixed with the 


water. This mixture should be used iu no 
half-hearted manner, it being of the greatest 
importance that every branch and shoot be 
thoroughly wetted by it. There is no neces¬ 
sity to syringe the trees after using the petro¬ 
leum mixture. If one application does not 
clean the trees another should be given. 

A seedling Apple —I am sending herewith some 
Apples from a tree which was raised from a pip of 
the American Newtown Pippin, about ten years 
since, and has never been grafted. The tree is a 
heavy cropper. The Apples stand well on the tree 
without failing, and are unusually free from maggot. 

1 should be glad of your opinion as to its name and 
quality, and whether it is sufficiently distinct to 
bring on the market? 1 may say that from the same 
batch of pips I have trees of good cooking and 
keeping Apples, and none have been grafted.— 
Alfred Sabine, tirasmead , Lorduhip Lane, S.E. 

[Being a seedling, you can give it any name 
you like. As received the fruit is somewhat 
past, but still the flavour is very good, the 
flesh being full of juice. It is well worth 
keeping and growing well.] 

Fruit growing —A paragraph appeared in a 
daily paper, details of which are as follows: —A fruit 
salesman of London gave for a crop of Apples, 

grown on six acres in the West of England. The 
trees were described as a dwarf variety, and only 
fifty Apples were allowed to mature on each tree. 
Supposing that A'15(1 was clear profit (or do you con¬ 
sider that too much?), it would seem from the 
above that, provided one could buy some laud and 
stock it with Apple-trees, there is a fair income to 
be made by selling the fruit. I shall lie obliged if 
you will reply to the following queries through the 
medium of your correspondence column: (I) What 
are the best varieties of eating Apples to grow, from 
a market point of view? CO Apart from pruning, is 
there much to learn before one could start Apple¬ 
growing for profit? (M) What soil is best suited for 
Apple-trees? Danebury. 

[The paragraph you refer to is very mis¬ 
leading, and unless you have a thorough 
knowledge of fruit-growing we should strongly 
advise you to leave it alone. In addition to 
the knowledge of fruit-growing you must have 
plenty of capital to tide over the lean years, 
which come very frequently in this uncertain 
climate, while you must, also be able to send 
fruit in quantity to the market, as a small 
grower cannot expect to receive the same con¬ 
sideration at the hands of a salesman as one 
who can send hundreds of bushels when 
wanted. See an article which appeared in 
our issue of December 16th, 1905, page f>40.] 
PIUH18.— In a season when Plums are very 
scarce, so far, at any rate, as this neighbour¬ 
hood (West Surrey) is concerned, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that by far the best crops were 
on trees on a north aspect. 1 have Plum- 
trees -respectively on south-east and north 
Avails, and whereas on the former the crop 
was very thin—I think the thinnest since ’84 
- on the colder aspect there was a very fair 
lot of fruit. The reason is not far to seek. 
Both walls were covered with the same thick¬ 
ness of fish-netting, but when we hud 12 degs., 
14 degs., and 13 degs. of frost in the spring 
on successive nights, the blossom on the 
Avarmer walls Avas fully expanded, and on the 
other about the size of a Pea. One has to 
buy the experience so far as the best varie¬ 
ties of Plums to groAV on any AA'all from a 
north-west following north to a north-east 
aspect are concerned. The best for the pur¬ 
pose that I have found are Imperial de Milan, 
Blue Imperatrice, Coe’s Late Red, and Ick- 
Avorth Imperatrice, and in seasons when 
wasps were not quite so much in evidence as 
in 1906 I have gathered very good fruit of the 
two last-named the second Aveek in November. 
It makes a long season Avhen one remembers 
that both Early Prolific and Early Favourite 
are ready for cooking the last week in July. 
A correspondent on page 444 asks for infor¬ 
mation respecting Plum Goliath. I have not 
seen it as a standard, but it wras a favourite 
mid-season variety for cooking as long ago 
as the 50’s. I do not think as a market 
variety it would ever compare with Early 
Prolific, Czar, or Victoria. Goliath is worth¬ 
less a-s a dessert fruit. There is one eome- 
Avhat similar in shape and colour, Kirke’s, 
of fine flavour if allowed to hang.—E. 
Burrell. 


A curious Apple.— It may Interest you to know 
that I have an Apple-tree bearing both its ordinary 
fruit and also other Apples shaped almost exactly as 
Quinces. The tree urows close to two Quince-trees, 
and no doubt the abnormal fruit is the result of a 
cross between tl]ij^:jl|wqi sjpeciv^. Is this an unusual 
oceiirreiiee? — (J. s, Mkssitkk. [Specimens were sent. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIA CAMPANULATA. 
According to its raiser—M. Lemoine. of 
Nancy—this Deutzia is a seedling from 
Deutzia gracilis, whose flowers had been fer¬ 
tilised with the pollen of D. discolor pur- 
purascens. The variety under notice is a 
stronger grower than the typical D. gracilis, 
and its (for a Deutzia) comparatively'large 
white flowers are somewhat- campanulate in 
shape. It was distributed in the niitumn of 
1899, and has already proved to be a pretty 
little shrub for the open ground as well as 
an acquisition for flowering in pots. X. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES . 

A fasclated Holly - shoot- — The enHowtl 
" freak ” was taken off u common Holly-tree in the 


village. Can you account for the unusual growth?— 
T. F. C. 

[What is known as a fasciated stem, due 
very probably to Borne disease or a check to 
the growth in some way, and which is very 
common in the case of the Asparagus, etc. A 
very familiar example of fasciation is the 
Cockscomb.] 

Avenue of Pines t am about, to plant an 
avenue in a garden in the Isle of Wight, and desire 
to have different varieties of Pines, while in between 
these I wish to plant flowering and ornamental 
shrubs Can you please give me. in the columns of 
Gardenino. the names of such Pines and shrubs as 
you can recommend for the purpose?—R. 0. Thomp¬ 
son. 

[Plant one kind of Pine only, and we should 
recommend the Corsican, but if there is chalk 
in the soil, and the position is exposed, then 
plant the Austrian You mighj; plant 

any flowejring shrubs ycAi lpdiibr^uch 

as Hydrangeas, specieWila^vInietpfc p Sudd- 

1 ai a e ir> ror-iatr • Akntilftn ritifAliltor molrinrr 


a specialty of the Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus), 
of which there are now many very beautiful 
single and double flowered forms These 
should do well with you, as they flower too 
late in the north and inland districts to he of 
much value. You should also look round the 
district in which you purpose planting, and 
see what shrubs succeed best. See also the 
chapter on flowering shrubs in “ The English 
Flower Garden/’] 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATO PERFECTION. 

The article which appeared in Gardening of 
October 6th, page 43-4, interested me, and 
called to mind the remarks made now nearly 
twenty years ago by a judge at a provincial 
show respecting Tomato Perfection. He said 


| that there was no doubt as to its being the 
best variety under cultivation, for exhibition, 
I at any rate, as it possessed points that were 
all in its favour—namely, size, beauty of form, 
and colour, and though not the heaviest 
cropper, would give a fairly remunerative re¬ 
turn. These remarks hold good to-day, as, 
notwithstanding the numerous sorts sent out 
since Perfection was first raised, some of them 
being excellent, this old variety has few equals 
I on the exhibition table, and, moreover, it is of 
excellent flavour. As a market variety it does 
I not find general favour with growers, many 
preferring to give house room to that, other 
old and still useful sort, Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
which yields heavy crops of moderate-sized 
fruits, which retailers can dispose of more 
readily than large ones, people preferring to 
have half-a-dozen fruits of medium size to the 
pound than two or three large ones. I can 

I wlint hna Vu»an nrlvnnpArl in favour of 


Perfection in reference to its size, as on many 
occasions I have grown fruits scaling two or 
three to the pound. One point, I think, is 
sometimes lost sight of in growing several 
varieties in the same house year after year 
from home saved seed, and that is, one is 
hardly likely to keep a true strain, as it is 
well known that bees distribute the pollen, 
and this is one of the reasons why those who 
wish to keep a pure strain should not rely on 
saving their own seed. It seems strange that 
so few grow the yellow varieties, and yet for 
eating in an uncooked state they are excep¬ 
tionally good. Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potatoes scabbed I am sending you a Potato 
(British Queen), which has been grown in my field, 
and I should be very much obliged if you would say 
through your paper, Gardening, what is the matter 
with it, and what you think would remove these 
Hpots in future? I might say that the majority of 
the crop has these spots on the Potato. It is the 
second year I have grown Potatoes in the same 
ground, and before this the ground was Grass land. 
— Rowland Crowther. 

[Your Potatoes are suffering from what is 
known as scab, the real cause of which is not 
at. all clear, seeing that it is found on tubers 
in so many diverse soils and positions. It is 
generally held that scab is a fungoid disease. 
If it be so, in any case it affects the skin only, 
and in no case either the flesh or its quality. 
Some grow ers ascribe scab to the action of soil 
acids, and if such be the eause there can be no 
better application to such soil than gas lime, 
put on to the vacant ground at once, at the 
rate of £ of a bushel per rod, and at once 
spread about to expose it to the air, not only 
to pulverise it fully, but also to enable some 
of its sulphuric properties to escape. After 
thus exposing it for three weeks, further dis¬ 
turb it with a coarse rake, and at once dig it 
in. By February or March the lime should 
have greatly sweetened the soil, and corrected 
its acidity. Before planting oilier Potatoes, 
which do not do next season in the dressed 
ground, give it, if you can, a liberal dressing 
of soot, wood-ashes, and basic slag, the latter 
at the rate of 6 lb. per rod, digging it all in 
two or three months before planting time. By 
acid manures are chiefly meant dissolved bone 
or superphosphate, because this contains a 
considerable proportion of sulphuric acid, the. 
hones being dissolved in that powerful fluid. 
Try the effect of bathing your seed Potatoes, 
or, at least, a trial portion of them, next- 
spring in a solution of sulphur. Boil 4 oz. of 
sulphur in tv gallon of water, dissolve in it 
4 oz. soft soap, then bathe the seed tubers in 
that when cool. You will also find the reprint 
of a leaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture 
on the subject in our issue of July 22nd, 1905, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
price l£d., post free.] 

Lettuces and Cauliflower for spring 
planting. In some districts there is con¬ 
siderable difficulty in the winter in preser¬ 
ving from slugs, etc., these in the open or 
planted out in frames, especially in the west, 
where slugs abound in large quantities. 1 
have had much difficulty in this way, al¬ 
though I sow in the open in early Septem¬ 
ber. One year, when frost and snow were 
severe, and the frames could not be un¬ 
covered for two or three days, I found that 
mice and rats had eaten the greater por¬ 
tion of the plants. I sow two boxes—one 
each of Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, and one 
of Cauliflower during the first half of Octo¬ 
ber. When these are well above the ground 
they are removed to a shelf in a cold-house 
till the early portion of the year. About the 
last fortnight in January I prick the seed¬ 
lings out into boxes 3 inches deep, placing 
them under glass till they get established. 
When the weather will permit, these are 
placed in a sheltered spot in the open. Here 
they grow quite fast enough, and by the 
middle of March they are ready to go into the 
open ground, and can be planted with a ball 
of soil to each. Thus treated they are al¬ 
most as early as those sown in August. Some 
recommend sowing in warmth in early Janu¬ 
ary. I have tried this, but find the autumn- 
sown plants '-tfyQifa*l HlK^' better, as plants 
raised in-heat suffer,.so much when planted 

out ir-fno l»o\oA1/1 JC—T P P 
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QARDEN WORK* early forc ing Tomato than Carter*# Surprise, timo should bo lust now. If left in the 

I have tried must (if the new, or reputedly ground tho frost may injure tlm conus. Cal- 
Conservatory. Plumbago capousis still new, varielies as they came out, and I cer- ecolaria cuttings are in good condition for 
continues to flower freely, and there are stray tainly think this variety cannot for early work striking now’. A cold frame is the best place 
blooms on the Tacsonias, which are more be beaten ; and speaking of early work, I also for the cuttings. 

effective when the shoots a re, trained thinly, include late forcing. For instance, Tomatoes Fruit g&rddfl. - If there is any suspicion of 
Perhaps the most effective climbers just now' which are now full of growth, and setting the Black Currants being infested with mite, 
are the Lapagerias at the cool end of the their fruit, would scarcely bo culled early prune hard back, and top-dress with manure, 
house, where they are planted in a well- ones, although if they went on through Gooseberries which have been attacked with 
drained bed of loam, peat, and sand, llelio- the winter and l see no reason why they caterpillars may be cleaned bv taking away 
tropes on a wall, and on the pillars Fuchsias should not they would be producing fruit from 2 inches to 3 inches of the top soil under 
that were cut hack in August have made fresh next April. After October, things move very the bushes as far as the branches extend, 
growth, which is now very full of blossom, slowly, that is why 1 like to see as many replacing it with soil and manure from 
Several Abutilons, especially Boule do Neige, trusses set as possible before the dark days another source. If one had an acre of bushes 
the white variety, are effective now. These come in November. With us our old plants of to do, it. would be a heavy business ; but the 
also should be cut back in summer for winter Surprise are now very full of fruit, and will, f t!W bushes usually grown in a garden might 
flowering. Very pretty now are the pink and I have no doubt, continue to bear till tin* end l, e done, and would, in fact, pay to do it. As 
white-flowered Heaths, and in careful hands, of the year. Afterwards we shall probably W oon as the leaves fall bush-fruits may be 
especially as regards watering, there shouhl pull them up, and depend upon young plants, pruned by those who can dress them with lime 
be no difficulty in keeping them in condition, which are the best to begin the year with. and soot, to keep off birds. It is better to 

We must always bear in mind that when Pot~Vine8 for forcing. These are some take a little trouble to keep off birds 
Heaths want larger pots the drainage must be times started early in December, but it is, than permit the birds to have their fling first, 
perfect, the peat of the best, with enough clean perhaps, more important to have the canes and he content w ith what is left. In pruning 
sand to keep it porous, and the potting firm, well ripened and given plenty of time to rest Gooseberries leave plenty of young wood. 
On no account must the collar of tin* plant he than to start in a hurry. If they arc ripe and and do not shorten much. Of course, there is 

buried. Azaleas and most bard wooded well rested, lost time, if auv time is lost, can room for judgment in the selection of the 

plants will thrive under similar conditions. made up with a little extra heat. 1 would ; shoots to he left, and in shortening back a 
Orchids, such as Cypripedium insigne, when rather allow an extra fortnight’s rest, and leading shoot, cut to an eye pointing outward, 
they have attained some size, are now coming start with a little more power behind them, In all pruning we know’, or should know, what 
into flower, or, at least, they are showing than move before the canes were ready. The direction the resulting branch should take, 
their curious simpers, though not yet de- Vines will now have been top-dressed with ;md cut to the bud likely to grow out in that 
\eloped. They will make a charming group some good loam, mixed with two pounds per direction. 

in a front place in the conservatory. They bushel of Vine-manure. The roots must, he Vegetable garden. - The question of 
belong to what are termed terrestrial species, kept reasonably moist, though not. in a njanuring the land before trenching or digging, 
and may he grown in pots with plenty of state of saturation, as the Vine roots are not. w hen the work is done in the autumn, will d**- 

drainage, and potted in Sphagnum and peat- very active till the leaves expand. I have pend somewhat upon the character of the soil 

lihre. In this material they grow very freely, tried some experiments in covering small early anr | the condit ion of tlm manure. It is gene- 
and flower well. Roman Hyacinths that were forcing houses. J have used mats sewn to ra n v a g n . 0 d t| ia t to dig very rotten manure 
potted early in August may go into a little gather, and attached to a Mind-roller, and land at this season means waste, 

warmth now. Continue to pot and box bulbs this was rolled down at night and rolled up in L> () ssil)?v. when manure is much decomposed 
of various kinds. Hyacinths in glasses may the morning, 1 have also used frigi-domo for there will he some waste under any circum- 
he placed in a cool cupboard till the roots are the same purpose, and like this better. A stances. The only wav 1 know of to keep 
extended, wafer to be added as it evaporates covering to a forcing-house is beneficial and manure-heaps from'^ loss is to cover them with 
from time to time, hut. not, beyond the base of j economical. *' ,. a rth rather heavily, and when removing the. 

the hull). There will he a good show of Clirvs Cold frames. Theses should be cleared of manure clear out, tlm soil beneath at the same 
authenimns now, and to keep them in condi- a j| tender plants now, as they will he wanted | time, as that, will he rich in ammonia. When 
lion ventilate freely, with enough air al night f or Carnations, Strawberry plants for manure is brought fre.sh out. of the yard, and 
to cause circulation. forcing, and a variety of plants that, will he j am | j s being trenched, I shouhl distribute* it 

StOVO. Plants in this house no longer re- wauled for forcing by and-bye. There will be on tin; land and cover it. I do not think in 
quire shade, and if the house is heavily room in the hoiise-s now where these are such a ease there would he much loss. Con¬ 
ti raped with climbers, all weak and useless numerous for all things likely to be injured by tinue the clearance of Carrots and Beet. Bay 
shoots should be cut out. Iponuea Hors frost. Cauliflower plants should be pricked down late Hroconli with heads to the north, 
lallue is in bloom, and though the flowers fade out, and if there happens to be a deep old pit i This is done by taking out a little soil on the 


at, the close of the day, fresh blossoms open 
every morning, and this will go on for some 
time. The scarlet Passion flower (Passiflora 
princeps) is very effective during winter, as 
the flowers appear on tlm ends of the shoots, 
and hang down gracefully. Jasminum gracil- 
limum flowers freely in winter, and is very 
sweet. Thunbergia fraguns and Hexaceii- 
tris mysoriensis are interesting stove climbers. 
The flowers of the last-named are borne in 
clusters, at the ends of long, thread-like stems, 
which hang down a foot or more. For a Teak- 
basket JEschynanthus puleher is rather a 
pretty plant grown in fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum. Summer-flowering climbers, and 
other plants of similar character, may have 
the water supply reduced to give a rest for a 
time. Keep the atmosphere humid by damp¬ 
ing floors, and do not syringe unless the water 
is soft and pure. 

Tropical fernery. —This house can be made 
very interesting now with choice Ferns and 
fine-foliaged plants, with an Orchid or two, 
and a Pitcher-plant or two suspended. 
Though what may be termed greenhouse; Ferns 
might do in the warm house, the tropical 
species, such as the Gold and Silver Ferns 
ami \dianlmn Furbvcm *•, will not succeed in 
a cold liou-c in winter. Nephrolepis Pier- 
somi is a showv. interesting variety, and is 
now cheap. Pterrs scaberula is a pretty creep¬ 
ing Feru that will do well in a basket, or on a 
ball of peat and Moss, like the Japanese work 
them. A few Crotons and other fine-foliaged 
plants, mixed with the Ferns, form a great at¬ 
traction. As a rule, there is not much potting 
to do now, though young stuff in heat can 
always be moved on if required. There are 
always young plants springing up in a warm 
fernery, and if some of these are potted up 
from time to time thece^will nlwavsjie plenty 
of young stock. f ifllP 

Tomatoes in wSnretJ-Wtai aJLiAtaxperi 
ence goes, I do not think thereVs^any better 


with turf hanks, how useful that will he for 
sheltering Cauliflowers, which are now turn¬ 
ing in, and which should be lifted with balls, 
and planted in a deep pit. close together, where 
a covering of mats can be thrown over when 
frost comes. Witch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli will last a long time if lifted when 
the hearts are just visible, and after stripping 
off a few of the bottom leaves planting rather 
deeply in April. We generally plunge in old 
hot-bed soil. 

In the houses.— Changes are always de¬ 
sirable, and, of course, we shall have to use 
Chrysanthemums largely with a few Palms, 
India-rubbers, Aspidistras, and Ferns. 
Among the best Ferns for rooms are the 
Pterise-s, especially the different varieties of 
P. cretica major, cristata albo-lineata, 
tremula, and Wimsetti. Nephrolepis exallata 
does well in a basket. Cyrtomiuin faleatum is 
a good lasting Fern, and there are Grasses, 
especially the Eulalias, which are graceful. 

Outdoor garden.— The weather is very suit¬ 
able now for all open-air work, such as plant¬ 
ing, etc. Carnations are going in well, and 
no time should bo lost. Those who propagate 
their own Roses may mo\e them now with 
safety. Some of the largest leaves may be cut 
off, and the longest shoots shortened, as this 
will relieve the roots, which even under 
favourable conditions will be more or les^ 
lacerated, and these broken roots, in fact, all 
roots, should be shortened. No manure 
should be used to cover the roots, except a.s a 
mulch on the surface, but a shovelful of good 
loum among the roots will he helpful. Con¬ 
tinue to plant bulbs of all kinds, but there is 
no hurry about late Tulips. The old florists 
generally finished planting their Tulips about 
Lord Mayor's day. Lift Dahlias as soon as 
the hot blackens them. At present the 
plants are full of flowers and buds, but we 
cannot, expect this to last. Dry the roots well 
before storing. If Gladioli are not lifted no 


north side. Insert the #padc on the south 
side, and heel it over, placing some soil round 
the stem. This will not lake so long as it does 
to write it, and in case of a severe winter the 
plants are generally safe, especially if enow 
falls. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 39th. — Finished gathering late 
Apples and Pears. Through the gathering 
season the fruit-room is well ventilated, but 
after the fermenting or sweating-time is over 
less ventilation is required. All Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, even the latest varieties, are now 
housed. We have a good stock of the new 
colours in Wallflowers, and are making a free 
use of them in borders, where colour is 
wanted. Violas also are being planted largely, 
with bordering of double Arabia. 

October doth. A small lawn that was sown 
with Grass seeds about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember is now quite thick, and may be walked 
upon without, injury. In future tin* only spots 
J shall use turf for will be slopes and edgings. 
The root.s of Lobelia fulgeus have been lifted 
and placed in boxes in a cold house. Iheso 
will be divided in spring. The beds for new 
Roses are in course of preparation, and will 
be planted as soon as ready. 

October Jlxt. —Leaves are falling now, and 
some pruning is being done, as we like to get 
on with it a-s soon as the leaves, or the most 
of them, are down. Cuttings of bush-fruits 
have been selected.for propagation, and laid 
in for the present till there comes a wet day 
to prepare them for planting. We always 
have some fruit-tree moving to do. and this 
month is the time selected for it. Some 
young treesQfi§ief b4dn lifted and replanted. 

l *' oat ^ anc * ^ ei,_ 

tarmeTre es, wlrieh natfeHWew growing rather 
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strongly, have been lifted and replanted, and 
a littlo fresh loam worked round them. Some¬ 
times in planting in good loam the trees make 
too much growth at first, and lifting steadies 
them, especially if a little old plaster is added 
to the soil. We are still moving cuttings and 
other things from cold pits to houses, where, 
if necessary, tire-heat can bo used, but fires 
are being kept down. 

November 2nd. All necessary root-pruning 
has been done for this season, but several 
young trees about three years planted will be 
lifted and replanted. The Peach-trees on a 
south wall want opening out, and we intend 
lifting all the trees which are about 10 years 
planted, replanting at wider intervals. By 
doing this wo shall have about three trees to 
spare for a new Peach-house. AIL spare 
ground w ill be trenched during winter. It can 
generally be done when other work cannot. 

November 3rd .--Lifted some Roses, which 
have for the last year or two been subject to 
mildew, chiefly owing to the soil being so much 
trodden on when wet to cut flowers. We shall 
trench and manure, adding loam, soot, and 
wood-ashe.s to get a nice tilth, and during the 
autumn replant. Rearrange conservatory. 
This house is bright now with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other things, but rearrangement 
adds to the general effect. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Notice to quit allotment garden- My garden 
has just been sold for building, and I have received a 
six months* notice to quit next Lady-day. Is this 
legal? I understand that the landlord has decided 
not to compensate. There are about forty allot¬ 
ments altogether. Am I entitled to a twelve months’ 
notice, and can I claim compensation under the 
Market Gardeners* Compensation Act or any other?— 
Anxiois. 

[How is it possible for me to answer your 
question unless you give me the information 
necessary to enable me to do so? Is this an 
allotment, or is it a garden attached to a 
bouse? What is the extent of it— i.e., is it 
more or less than two acres in extent? Upon 
what agreement was it taken, and when? 
Was it. to be cultivated as an allotment 
merely or for purposes of your trade as a 
market gardener? What have you done to 
the land since it has been in your occupation? 
If you will give me some information upon 
these points I will gladly answer you fully.— 
Barrister.] 

Parent’s liability for damage done by 

boy ( P . G. /--Either the father is liable for 
the whole value or he is not liable for any¬ 
thing at all. In this case I am afraid there 
is no liability whatever. You do not eav 
whether the boy is over seven years of age ; if 
he is you can sue him in person, but I doubt 
very much whether you could get a verdict, 
apart from the question whether he could pay 
if you did. There is no law to prevent boys 
from playing with marbles in the street so 
long as they do not create a public or private 
nuisance. In this case the event, as you say, 
happened “ accidentally,” so you cannot make 
any claim. It must be “ negligently,” at all 
events. Why was not the plate-glass insured? 
It seems a very penny-wise policy.— Bar¬ 
rister. 

Compensation for fruit-trees, etc. ( Anxi¬ 
ous Enquirer). —You write about what you 
term “ these premises,” but you give me no 
clue whatever as to what the premises consist 
of, whether farm, cottage-garden, market- 
garden, nr what not. You had better read the 
answer given in this sane* issue to “ Nemo.” 
and if bis position corresponds with yours you 
have the information straight, away as to what 
you can claim in the way of compensation. 
Yon cannot remove fruit-trees, or anything 
else, unless you are a market gardener, and 
want them for trade purposes, but you can 
claim compensation according to the Act 
which affects your case. When I know the 
circumstances I will quote the proper Act.— 
Barrister. 

Cottage garden—compensation on quit¬ 
ting (Nemo). —The landlord does not appear 
to have heard of the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation Aor* Crops Act| 1887, 
and probably if you remind hjmyhe slew¬ 
ing him the particular^J-^^abou^tb^ive 
you) he may see the wisdom of navine such 


reasonable sum as is demanded of him. Of 
course, I am right in assuming, am I not., that 
the cottage and garden are let together? Also 
that it was agreed between the parties that a 
fortnight’s notice vva.s to be given to determine 
tlie tenancy? According to the Act I am re¬ 
ferring to, a “ cottage garden ” means an allot¬ 
ment attached to a cottage, and an “allot¬ 
ment” means *‘ any parcel of land of not more 
than two acres in extent held by a tenant 
under a landlord, and cultivated as a garden 
or as a farm, or partly as a garden and partly 
as a farm.” Now, by Section 5, upon the de¬ 
termination of the tenancy of a holding after 
tlio commencement of this Act the tenant, is 
to be entitled, notwithstanding any agreement 
to the contrary, to obtain from the landlord 
compensation in money for the following 
matters and tilings, that is to say :--(«) For 
crops, including fruit, growing upon the hold¬ 
ing in the ordinary course of cultivation, and 
for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes growing 
thereon, which have been planted by the 
tenant with the previous consent in writing 
of the landlord. (b) For labour expended 
upon and for manure applied to tho holding 
since the taking of the last crop therefrom in 
anticipation of a future crop, (r) For drains 
and for any outbuildings, pigsties, fowl- 
houses, or other structural improvements 
made by the tenant upon his holding with the 
written consent of his landlord. You will no 
doubt be ublo to agree between yourselves as 
to the amount of compensation to which you 
are entitled, but if you cannot, tho matter will 
liavo to go to an arbitration. As, however, 
the amount involved is rather small it would 
hardly bo worth that expense. Supposing, 
however, that tho landlord refuses to have 
anything to do with the matter you have a 
remedy : you can apply to the local magis¬ 
trate, who will appoint an arbitrator, whose 
decision will be final.— Barrister. 


BIRDS. 

Dead cordon bleu (./. S. This 

pretty little bird appeared to be in a healthy 
condition, with tlie exception of a slight eon 
gestion of the liver. Possibly you have been 
feeding it too liberally, or if might have taken 
a chill from being exposed to a draught. 
These are riot at all delicate birds, although 
impatient of draughts or sudden changes of 
temperature. They are easily kept in con¬ 
finement, and subsist, for the most part, on 
White Millet and Canary-seed. A little green 
food, in the shape of Watercress, Lettuce, or 
Chickweed, may be supplied occasionally; 
also the flowering stalks of Grass, which 
afford them healthful occupation in nibbling 
at. A conservatory does not usually prove a 
satisfactory place in which to keep cage-birds. 
—S. S. G. 

Canary with abscess (L. Ramos).— The 
swelling is, probably, an abscess caused 
through some external injury. The circular 
wires through which birds have to pass their 
heads to obtain seed and water are liable to 
cause this trouble if not sufficiently large. An 
abscess would be at first red and inflamed, 
later turning to a dark greenish colour, and 
in the ordinary course becoming ulcerated, the 
enclosed matter escaping. At this stage a 
little vaseline or zinc ointment should be ap¬ 
plied by means of a camel-hair brush or soft 
feather. Swellings that are sometimes de¬ 
veloped upon the bodies of birds are the out 
ward expression of various morbid eondilions. 
In these eases the chief point that should be 
attended to is the general health of the 
sufferer, providing it with strengthening food, 
abundunce of fresh air, water for bathing, a 
liberal allowance of grit sand, and so forth. It 
would be well in the present case to ad¬ 
minister phosphates, with the object of im¬ 
parting tone to the blood and strength to the 
muscular fibres of the body. Parrish’s 
chemical food is a very excellent preparation 
for this purpose. Five or six drops may be 
given twice a day on a small piece of lump 
sugar or soft cake, or you might give a tonic 
in the form of a rusty nail or a small piece of 
sulphate of iron in the drinking water.— 
S. S.G. ' 


OORRESPON DENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jxiper only, ami addressed to 
the Editor of Uakdkni.no, 17, Furniral-street, IIoWorn, 
London, E.(7. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pt'BLisiiKR. The natne and address of the. sender are 
required in addition to hny designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be- sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in admnee of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately follmring 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; ftruit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the spine, kind 
greatly assist iiiits determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trijting that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kiiid should be sent We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pond mud (H”. Bailey ).—Let the mud lie f»»r at. 
least twelve months after you have cleared it out, 
so as to allow it to settle. You will find Holly, 
Box. and the Evergreen Barberry very suitable for 
forming a sereeu. 

Lilies O'. E. (>.)■ We think you might safely try 
such Lilies as testaeeum, Chiilcedonicum, speeiosum 
in variety, Martngons, umhcllatum, llansoni, 
Heiiryi. croeeum, and the like. Indeed, you might 
plant, flag Irises and the Lilies above named, group¬ 
ing the Lilies about the irises so as to create a good 
general died. 

Plantains in lawn (Mrs. McGregor). The only 
thing you can do is to dig them out, blit if they are 
very numerous then have the lawn ting over, at the 
same time elearing out all the Daisies and Plantains 
as you proceed, adding some rotten manure to the 
soil. Then you ran at once relay with fresh turf, 
or wait until the spring and sow down with Grass- 
seed. See article in last issue on “ Lawns,” p. 4f>7. 

Basic slag for lawns (E. The best time to 
apply basic slag is in the autumn, as, being very 
slow in action, its good effects will not be noticeable 
till next summer, if your lawn is very weak, you 
may use a dressing of f> lb. per square rod, giving 
in the spring a dressing of nitrate of soda at llu* 
rate of It lb. per square rod. Jt is much better to 
give one good dressing than to give the same 
quantity in small doses at intervals. 

Tropseolum speeiosum and T- tuberosum 
( Bramerlon). All depends on the part- of the 
country you live in. You give us no clue as to your 
address, hence it is very dilliciilt to advise. In any 
case, wc should advise you to lift the T. tuberosum 
tubers, as they are not hardy in all soils, doing tins 
in the autumn, storing them in sand, and planting 
out in the spring. The T. sperinsum is quite hardy, 
and requires no protection whatever. 

Michaelmas Daisies (F. E. o >. — Michaelmas 
Daisies will succeed in almost any position, and in 
the present instance it is rather a question of the 
nearness of the trees and what trees they are. If 
of the hungry, surface rooting section, as Elms, 
Poplars, Limes, etc., the soil will be much im¬ 
poverished, and would require liberal treatment, 
together with the cutting away of all roots from the 
border. In these and similar instances it is rather 
a question of liberally treating the ground and more 
frequent transplanting of the subjects. Michaelmas 
Daisies would be best planted as single-stemmed 
plants, as opposed to big lumps of more solid roots 
that take less readily to the soil. 

Plants for rockery (Crossways).— Any of the 
Mossy Saxifrages, also Megasea eordifolia purpurea, 
Aster alpinus, Corydulis lutea, Poly gonum Brunonis, 
Lenten Roses, Gentiana aeuulis, Zauschneria Cali¬ 
fornia, Campanula muralis, C. carpatica, Aubrietias, 
alpine Phloxes, and many more should succeed quite 
well in the rockery portion. For the bed near, you 
might select Campanula pumila, C. turhinata, the 
double white Arabis, Hepaticas in variety, Primula 
rosea, 1*. denticulata ami others, lberis of sorts, 
(Enoth"ra macrocarpa, Dielytra eximea, and others. 
We think the free addition of wood-ashes to the 
soil, with its complement of potash and ammonia, in 
conjunction with grit freely interspersed with the soil, 
will be better than uny chemical manure. Organic 
manure could also he applied freely. 

Plants for border (Cottager). You will tied 
such things as the Flag Jri . in variety. ini’l. and 
double Pyrethrunis, Pieonie.-, Trolliua, Delphinium-, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Helenium pumilum inngnificum, 
Rudbeckia Newmani, K. puipurea, enacti* speciosa. 
white and red Perennial Pea, Aster Amelins m 
variety, Gaillardias, Lenten and Christmas Roses, 
Hepaticas, Primula rosea, P. Sieboldii in variety, 
P. Cashmeriana, Megasea eordifolia purpurea, Phlox- 
Tapis blane, P. Sylphide, P. Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. P. 
Flambeau, etc., suitable. You might also plant 
bulbous Irises, Daffodils, Carnations, Gladioli, 
Galtonia candieans. Crown Imperials, and the like. 
For the wall you might plant the small-leaved Am- 
pelopsis, Euonymus radicans variegatus, Ivy madeiri- 
ensis variegata, Clematis Jackmuni, C. Yiticella 
rubra, Lupinus arboreus, Pyrus japonic a, etc. 

Daffodils for profit (Planter ).—In complying with 
your request a more definite, and helpful answer 
could have been given had you told us something 
of the nature of the soil with which-you have to 
deal. £o fAr aj nhfLabove dAOditfdrned. there is 

harrtlv a variplv that .a nr.» for -..Mm- 
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Whether there will be a profitable side fo the busi¬ 
ness depends entirely upon how the blooms are 
marketed or otherwise disposed of. In the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, we give you a select list of good 
and distinct kinds, and such as are calculated to 
cover a rather long season by their natural flower¬ 
ing in the open air:—Emperor, Empress, grandis, Sir 
Watkin, princeps, Golden Spur, Barri conspicuus, 
Ard Righ. poetieus (typet, p. ornatus, *p. flore-pleno, 
"Orange Phcenix, "Sulphur Phoenix, "Telamonius 
plenus, Leeds! Duchess of Westminster, L. Katherine 
Bpurrel. Those with an asterisk have double flowers. 
Of other things suited for cutting are the Poppy 
Anemones, white and blue forms of Scilla campanu- 
lata, early Gladioli, Anemone fulgens, Spanish and 
English Irises. All of the above may be planted at 
once. 

Free growing Roses for a bed (Priory) 
You will find this to be a delightful way of growing 
the vigorous Roses. There i* nothing stilt or formal 
about such a hod. The plants should be at least 
6 feet apart each way. Thus your bed would take 
about 18 plants. Before planting them see that the 
soil is well worked and some well-rotted manure in¬ 
corporated. After planting, do not prune the plants, 
but allow them to grow as they like the first year. 
If any of the shoots die at their extreme ends, you 
would, of course, remove such ends. You would 
find the best ripened growths yield blossom the first 
year, and during the summer some new growths will 
break out at the base, and these would furnish the 
best blossom the next summer. As it seems neces¬ 
sary the old growths are cut away, and the current 
season’s wood preserved intact for flowering the next 
year. There is never any necessity to have a tangled 
mass of growth if the old wood be judiciously dis¬ 
carded. In the spring, when the soil is about to be 
dug over and manure applied, the growths may be 
temporarily tied upright to some stakes, and after 
the digging allow them to fall into their natural 
position again. If you have a few old tree stumps 
or logs upon which the growths could recline, this 
would be an excellent thing. During the summer, 
you need not trouble about cultivating the soil 
beyond just hoeing any that is accessible. For such 
a bed we should discard Polvantha simplex, Fim- 
briata, and The Garland. Of your other list, plant 
the following towards the centre of the bed: — 
Psyche, Helene, Francois Crousse, Alister Stella 
Gray, Conrad F. Meyer; and the following on the 
outside: —I/Id^al, Pissardi, Mine. Pierre Cochet. 
Dorothy Perkins should be trained upon tree-stumps 
around the outer edge of bed or upon a pillar from 
centre of bed. A few other sorts to add to make 
up your number would be: —Bouquet d’Or. Electra, 
Sinica Anemone, Mme. Hector Leuillot, "Gloire des 
Rosomanes, "Bardou Job, Lady Penzance, Una. 
Trier, Maharajah, putting those with the asterisk 
towards outer side of bed. 

FRUIT. 

Shortening Vine shoots (H. H*. A ). (1) It is 

considered excellent practice by many good Grape- 
growers to shorten, or half-prune, as it. is termed, 
the laterals on Vines from which the fruit has been 
cut at this season of the year. If the main leaves are 
intact as they should be, this half pruning most 
certainly has the effect of plumping up the base buds, 
and when properly performed we have never known 
anything but good result from it. It also greatly 
assists the wood to become the more thoroughly 
ripened, in consequence of sunshine and currents of 
air having more free play. (2) As pruning time 
proper is so near at hand, you had better postpone 
whatever attention your Pears and Plums require 
until then, when prune in the usual way. These 
should have been summer pruned about the end of 
July. 

Non-fruiting Damson tree (Jengar). —It is very 
difficult to determine by mere description what 
causes may be operating to keep your one Damson- 
tree out of several from fruiting, even though bloom¬ 
ing well. There are several varieties of Damson. 
Are yours all one variety or several? Are all on 
the same description of stock, if budded? Is the 
one that does not fruit on a clean, healthy stock, 
that has an abundance of roots near the surface, or 
is it on one that roots deeply? As you have root- 
pruned the tree, even if it were so, that should have 
been corrected. There may he to account for non¬ 
setting in the spring some deficiency of pollen in 
the flowers. If that be so, and that can only be 
discovered with the aid of a strong lens, then the 
non-fruiting is explained. You can test the matter 
also by bringing flowers from a good fruiting tree 
and using the pollen to fertilise the blooms on the 
barren tree. If no flowers set. then we should advise 
beheading the tree, and grafting it with scions from 
a tree that does fruit well. Generally, Damson trees 
fruit well on lawns or in Grass orchards. If the 
fruiting-trees near by are not on Grnss, certainly it 
will be fair to regard the lawn surface as harmful to 
the bloom. Still, having regard to the general con¬ 
ditions of soil, surroundings, and growth, it seems 
difficult to assume the lawn surface is the cause of 
the trouble. 


SRORT REPLIES. 


Henry X. Stone —Is it possible to bring the shelf closer 
up to the glass, and thus prevent the plants becoming 

drawn?- J. G. B .—Do you mean outdoors or under 

glass?- Le Roi .—The only way is to make the soil of the 

beds firm and then turf them over. If well done, and the 
new turf carefully joined to the old, the outline of the beds 

will soon disappear.- Ballycastle.— 1, You will find seed 

of Eccremocarpus scaber offered in any seed catalogue. 
2, If the weather is severe, throw some litter over the 
Tritomas during the winter, and when growth begins in 
the spring mulch round the stems with good rotten 

manure.- C. B .—The gemw -Koniga is now referred to 

Alyssum r which is easily itfcrcased -by c itti-agp put into 
pots ancl stood in a eol<Lframi-+ L. fi/Atlf vour 
boiler has a good draught, tffra you mighfr- tTy ‘anthracite 
coal; but if not, then the material you nownlse is as good 


as any. C. S. Apply to R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter, in 
whose catalogue the plant you inquire about is mentioned. 
— •/. G. B. Certainly not. Many people plant Tufted 

Pansies and Sedums to cover the bare earth. —Camlin. 

-The better way will be to try both the varieties and 

find out which tmits you.-- Xathaniel Ryde. —We 

believe the dressing referred to was lawn sand.——A. J. 
Green.—Yes, there is a green Rose. It is interesting os a 
curio in a collection, but its room might well be occupied 

by some kind of more value.- Seaside .—We know 

of no self-clinging evergreens, with the exception of 
Ivv, of which there are now many beautiful forms. 

- Fred C. Smith. — Your Grapes are “shanked.” 

See reply to “ T. O. A." in our issue of Oct. 20, p. 473.- 

E. L. B. You should get the soil analysed, but we should 
say that nothing would be so suitable as cow-manure, 
which will both enrich it and at the same time retain the 
moisture in a dry time. J. F. C.— Sec reply to your 
query in “Short replies” in our issue of Oct. 20, p. 474. 
Such lists as you ask for would occupy too much of our 
space, which we cannot spare at this season. Beginner. 

1, The Rose you refer to is too thin for exhibition. 
Your best plan will be to try it. The colour is very rich, 
and on this account it is useful. 2, You say nothing as to 
the class of Rose you want, whether H.P.. 11.T., Tea, or 
(’limbing Roses. With a little preparation any Roses 
should clo in the position you refer to. Subscriber.— 
We cannot recommend any one maker. Consult our 
advertisement columns.— —Mrs. II. Macyrcyor .—You 
should get a copy of “The English Flower Garden,” in 
which hardy plants are fully dealt with and illustrations 
of borders given.——./. K. C. — Bouquet d’Or and 
W. A. Richardson are climbing Roses, the other two 

you mention are not.- W. Kingnrerth .—Write to 

Mr. E. Beckett, The Gardens, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, Herts.— (Pm. A. Bell .—Write to Messrs. W. 

Paul and Son, The Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N.- 

Cactus.— Cut them down after the frost has destroyed the 
tops, then lift and store away in a frostproof room or 
cellar.' We art* assuming that you refer to Cactus Dahlias. 

C. F. C. -Your query was answered in our issue of 
October 20, p. 46?). 

Htarworts.- Will the writer of the note 
signed “ Country Woman ” on these in our 
issue of October 13th, p. 455, please send 
name and address? 


STAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— L. Beadwell — Oxalis Bowiei. 

—Mies R. Toomer.- TSibthorpia europsra. - —Mrs. 
Linsdelf.— A species of Allium certainly, but impossible to 
say without seeing the plant, in bloom. It is not, we 

think, edible.- Constant Subscriber. Very hard to say 

without flowers, but we should say it is Chimonanthus 
fragrans, e\ idenlly growing \ cry strongly. Mrs. Oliver. 
- One of the numerous Beans grown on the Continent, but 
of little value in this country. The specimen has the 
appearance of Marbled Prague. - RaUyeastlc. Spinea 
shrubby, but too shrivelled to identify. —J. Brrney.— 
As there are at least twenty species of Phomix in cultiva¬ 
tion, it is quite impossible to say from the tiny scraps sent 
whether they represent Phoenix dactylifera or not. The 
true Phoenix dactylifera of Palestine has glaucous leaves. 

- S. II. J. IP.—Silphium perfoliatum.- May.— Ley- 

cesteria formosa.- S. K. Waite.— ], Fuchsia Mrs. Rendle; 

2, Chimonanthus fragrans.- Constant Reader.---1, 

Euphorbia splendens ; 2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Justicia 
earnea ; 4, Kalosanthes coccinea. Kindly in future read 

our rules to correspondents.- Fred B. Loire.—The plant 

you mention is Euonymus radic&ns variegatus, a dwarf 
creeping variety, quite' hardy, and very useful for planting 
as an edging. James Taylor.— Veronica spei-iosa var. 
- F. W. J. S.— Polygonum sphierostachyum.— K. J. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna). Leave it 
in its present position, as the less it is disturbed the 
better will it lie. 

Names Of fruits. Finch by. Apple: Probably 
Adam’s Pcarmain.- Percy Turner.— Specimens in¬ 
sufficient; 2, Brow’n Benrn?.- lj*'trhworth.~ Pear: 1, 

Glow Morccau, a late Pear, and ought to be left on the tree 
as long as possible before gathering. Apples: 2. Royal 
Russet; 3 and 4. Not recognised. - R rose by. Small 
Emperor Alexander, or it 'may be a poor example 

of Bismarck.- C. II. Britt. 1, Ilawthornden ; 2 

and 3, Not recognised.- -A. ! I raid. — Pear Beurre 

Su|>erfln. — L. T. — Apple Cellini.- M. A. Clinch.— 

Pears: 1, liouise Bonne of Jersey; 2, Not recognised; 

Apples: 3, Stirling Castle ; 4. Bramley’H Seedling.- 

East A nylian.— Apples ; 1, Ribston Pippin ; 2. Tibbett s 

Peamiain ; 3. Alfriston.-H\ H. Bambrouqh.— Please 

read our rules as to naming fruit.- Louisa turntable.— 

Specimen quite decayed, and quite impossible to identify 

M. P.— Apple: Stunner Pippin.- Miss W\ 

Williams.— Apple : Yorkshire Beauty.-.4. B. Cummins. 

How ran we help you with your Apples when you affix 
no numbers to the specimens, so that each can be identi¬ 
fied ? You also send six varieties, and only one of each. 
Apples from the same tree often differ so greatly that it is 
absolutely necessary for identification to have at least 
three specimens of each, and this elementary fact has been 
explained time after time in our columns. Kindly read 
our rules to correspondents as to the naming of fruit. We 
arc always pleased to help our readers, but the rules laid 

down must be complied with.- Mrs. Miller.—Apple 

Mere de Menage ; thanks for excellent specimens.- 

Aita.—Apples : 1, Cellini ; 2, Wormsley Grange Pippin. 


Catalogues received..— Bees, Limited, Wapping 
Buildings, Liverpool .—List of Roses, Trees, and Shrubs. 

-Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath — Ruses, Fruit-trees, 

and Ornamental Shrubs. -Sluis and Groot, Enkuizen, 

Holland. — Piice List of Vegetable, Flower, and Agri¬ 
cultural Seeds. -Benoit Riviere. 78, Rue Costc, a Guire, 

liar Calisure (Rhone ).—List of Pcronies, Lilacs, Helle¬ 
bores, etc. 

Books received.— “The School Garden: A Hand 
book of Practical Horticulture for Schools," by J. E. 

Hennesey. Blackie and Son, Limited, London, F..C.- 

“ A First Course in Practical Botany,” by G. F. Scott 
Elliot. Blackie and Son, Limited, 50,*01d Bailee, London, 
E.C. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1906 . 


OCTOBER. 

October 23.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 24.—Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland Fruit 

and Chrysanthemum Show (2 days). 


NOVEMBER. 

November 2.—Battersea, Clapham, and Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

,, 6 .— R.H.S. Meeting; Brighton and Sussex 

Hort. Soc. Chrysanthemum Show(2days); 
Southampton Chrysanthemum and Fruit 
Show* (2 davs); Croydon Chrysanthemum 
Society (2 days). 

„ 8.—Colchester Hort. Society Autumn Show. 

,, 9.—Reed vales Institute, Bury, Chrys. 8how 

(2 days). 

„ 13.—Birmingham Hort. Show(3days); Ipswich 

Chrysant hemum Show- (2 days); Worthing 
Hort. Society Autumn Show (2 days). 

,, 14.—Chippenham and District Hort. 8ociety 

Chrysanthemum Show ; Liverpool Chrys¬ 
anthemum Show (2 days). 

„ 16.—Scottish Horticultural Association Chrys¬ 

anthemum Show (3 days); Newport and 
District Chrysanthemum Society. 

,, 20.—R.H.S. Meeting. ’ 

DECEMBER. 

December 4.—Colonial Fruit Show (2 days). 

„ 11.—R.H.8. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 days). 


1907 . 

JANUARY 

January 3.—R.H.B. Committees. 

,, 8.--R.H.8. Committees. 

,, 22.—R.H.8. Committees. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 12.—R.1I.8. Committees—Annual Meeting. 

MARCH. 

March 6.— R.H.S. Committees. 

, 19. R.H.S. Committees. 

APRIL. 

April 2.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 10.—Liverpool Spring Flower Show* (2 dAys). 

,, 12. Kent and Sussex Daffodil Society. 

,, 16.—R.H.S. Committees. 

„ 30. —R.H.S. Committees. 

MAY. 

May 14.- R.H.S. Committees. 

‘ 28.—Flower Show, probably in Temple Gardens 
(3 days). 

JUNE. 

June 11.—Colonial - grown Fruit and Vegetable Show 
(3 days). 

, 25.—R.H.S. Committees. 

JULY. 

July 9.— Royal Horticultural Society’s Holland House 
Show (2 days). 

, 23.—R.H.S. Committees. 


We shall lie glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Bocietta 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS'S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENNOUSES, 

Bedrooms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free. 

Pure and ample heat 24 hours for about Id. 
WITHOIT ATTENTION. 

See in UUP THOS. ROBERTS.Patentee.34. Victoria at .8 W 


A word with you. 

Are you a lover of Roses * 
After all, the Rose is the 
Queen of Flowers. 

Prices usually prohibitive, you 
bay. 

Our prices— oJ. and 4d . each. 

And the quality — 
Well-rooted, hardy stuff, grown 
on stiff clay loam, and subject to 
the varying moods of Boreas in 
our sea-exposed Nursery. 

Catalogue jii^e to all. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 
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FRUIT. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL FRUIT 
SHOW. 

Those of the general public unfamiliar with 
the ordinary characteristics of high-class 
hardy fruit who saw the superb samples of 
Apples and Pears 011 show at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall recently, must have experienced 
some feeling of disappointment, because 
what was there seen does not in any sense 
represent the average sample of these fruits 
offered in markets and shops. Visitors see 
there grand specimens practically of the 
finest form and beauty to be seen anywhere, 
yet cannot' purchase such, try where they 
will. Therein lies the great weakness of our 
hardy fruit culture, that whilst, the average 
of the exhibition sample is so high, that of 
the market sample is, relatively, so low, and 
we shall never he able to offer the public such 
samples as are seen at shows until we bring 
our average culture and production up to the 
highest standard. That is the task before 
fruit growers to-day. Perhaps it will be said 
that such high-class culture as is necessary to 
produce these" superb exhibits cannot be pro¬ 
vided for ordinary market purposes. It is 
when so urged quite overlooked that fine 
samples packed 011 modern principles and 
presented to the purchaser in the most attrac¬ 
tive form will alw ays fetch higher prices than 
will ordinary samples. Hence, it is that 
high-class culture pays. But there is, farther, 
the evil to be encountered that so long os the 
market is provided only with ordinary or in¬ 
ferior samples, so long will the public taste 
be kept at a low pitch. Give the consumer 
the chance to purchase a far superior article, 
especially in fruit, and he will gladly pay 
more to secure it. Whenever it is paraded 
in the general press that in a plentiful year 
Apples cannot be sold in the market at re¬ 
munerative prices—that, indeed, the fruits 
will not pay to gather we may bo assured 
that if such be the case, the reference is to 
inferior fruit, such as no one should grow, 
but. growing it, deservedly meet with loss, 
because of the bad culture. It is the too 
common rule with market growers also to 
plant freely of comparatively early maturing 
varieties, all generally good bearers, but all 
must be run into market direct from the 
trees. What wonder if, in such case, there 
is a glut for a time, and profits are low in 
consequence. Did growers more largely 
plant Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Mere de Menage, and 
similar good bearers and keepers, as bush- 
trees worked on the Paradise-stock, packing 
the fruits as gathered, not storing on 
shelves, but direct into Apple barrels, just 
as the Canadians do, then standing them with 
the heads open in cool cellars or barns for 
a couple of months, /fheV.-qouM cpjnmpnd 
good prices, and be l >ioVd£^neir 

trouble. It is, to me, indeed a surprise that 


dian Apples find sale in barrels, do not use 
similar utensils. They prefer their ugly, re¬ 
turnable baskets, which grocers will not have 
in their shops, yet those traders sell enor¬ 
mous quantities of imported Apples from 
barrels. A gentleman complained to me that 
he could purchase barrels of imported Apples 
freely, but not English ones, and 1 had to 
tell him that home-grown Apples are never 
so packed ; yet we hear the most lamentable 
whines from home growers because imported 
Apples fill the markets. Still these people 
will learn nothing. With all the lecturing, 
conferences, and publications respecting 
Apple culture and marketing we have seen 
during the past twenty years, yet how little 
outside of private gardens and nurseries has 
been the advance? From the great Apple 
conference at Chiswick down till now a flood 
of information has been given to the world, 
such as in the colonies or United Slates would 
have been productive of potent results. But, 
in a mercantile sense, with us, these seem to 
be almost nil. Let anyone traverse the rural 
districts where Apple orchards abound, and 
take stock of the culture, the trees, and varie¬ 
ties grown ; also the character of the fruit 
samples, and he must be most assuredly sad¬ 
dened at what is seen. We really need to-day 
nothing less than a complete revolution in 
commercial Apple culture. A. D. 


KEEPING GRAPES. 

The Charmeux Method. 

On the dry btalk.— For this no special 
place is required. Any dry room that can be 
kept close and in semi-darkness will do. The 
Grapes should be cut while quite dry and per¬ 
fectly ripe, carefully trimmed, and laid upon 
wattles side by side, but not touching. They 
should be examined frequently, and all un¬ 
sound fruit removed. By cutting away a por¬ 
tion of the Vine branch with the bunches, 
they can be suspended from rafters, beams, 
etc., with the aid of running rings, the ends 
of the Vine branch being passed through the 
rings. It is a way which is within the means 
of all, but is not such a good way as the 
Wet STALK METHOD.— This method dates 
back as far as 1842, having been used for 
the first time by Larpenteur, a Vine-grower 
of Thomery, since when it was perfected by 
Rose Charmeux and Georges Valleaux. In 
1877 this method as now practised was 
patented by Rose Charmeux. The bunches 
are cut off with a portion of the Vine branch, 
and two or three eves below the bunch, and 
at least one above the bunch. One, two, or 
three Vine branches are inserted in a bottle 
containing water and broken charcoal, the 
bunches hanging outside the edge of the 
bottle. The bottles are attached, at short, 
regular intervals, to uprights and cross¬ 
beams. set up in the fruit-room. The bottles, 
made of glass or earthenware, are fixed to the 
supports in such a way that they incline out 
wards, and the Grapes do not touch their 
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the chamber in which the Grapes are kept 
should be dry, low in temperature, and her¬ 
metically close. Given these conditions, 
however, any room in a house will not do, as 
it is absolutely necessary the fruit-room 
should be outside the dwelling-house, in a 
basement or ground-floor; in fact, the lower 
the situation of the fruit-room, the longer 
the Grapes will keep. The fruit-room, lor 
this purpose, should have thick rubble walls, 
always kept covered with hydraulic lime. 
All glazing or plaster should be carefully re¬ 
moved because of its damp-loving tendency. 
The use of bricks or wood is not advisable 
for the same reason. The Grapes, being 
stored in a perfectly ripe state, have to be 
preserved from alcoholic and putrid fermen¬ 
tations as long as possible. High tempera¬ 
ture is one of the principal factors in these 
fermentations. The temperature of the 
fruit-room, therefore, should be only a few 
degrees above zero. In severe winters, if 
the temperature falls lower than that, it is 
advisable to have a stove lighted in the vesti¬ 
bule or passage. M. Charmeux recommends 
the use of alcohol or petrol-burning 
lamps within the fruit chamber in very 
severe weather. All openings in the fruit- 
room should be carefully stopped, the win¬ 
dows provided with shutters, and every open¬ 
ing must be kept hermetically closed as long 
as the Grapes are stored within. The floor 
should be ahvays dry and dican, except that 
in April and May, in the ease of fruit-rooms 
in basements or ground-floors, the boards 
ought to be constantly cooled by watering. 

Damp must be excluded at all costs by 
means of quicklime, or, better still, chloride 
of calcium, placed in a receiver furnished 
with a funnel, connected with a narrow- 
necked vessel, in which the watery solution 
collects. Chloride of calcium is preferable 
to quicklime, because, besides its greater 
hygrometric power, it leaves the carbonic 
acid free, which is precisely the thing needed 
for keeping Grapes. Light is only really 
harmful in the case of Grapes placed in 
the fruit-room before they are fully ripe, and 
to which darkness is absolutely indispensable. 
In the case of ripe, highly-coloured or golden- 
hued Grapes, total and continued darkness 
w'ould, on the contrary, be harmful. 

The uprights and cross-beams for carrying 
the bottles should be made as simply and 
economically as possible, generally of deal, 
and a space of about 5 feet between, for con¬ 
venience of supervision, should be left.—H. 
Latiere, iu VAgriculture nouvelle. 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling.-FeW varieties 
emu more regularly and freely than Ecklinville when 
grown on the Paradise-stock, and I have seen 
standard trees on the Crab literally breaking down 
with the load of fruit. Some writers condemn it. 
as being too soft, and not of the best flavour wheu 
cooked; but on our soil it has no such fault as 
regards flavour, and I consider it one of the best, 
kitchen Apples fqc use d.uring. Sept ember. It comes 
up to market size, and haB fetched, wholesale, 'is. 
per 100 fruits'this season. It cert a inly should claim 
the attention dt~those who may be contemplating 
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CURRANTS RED AND WHITE. 

Red and White Currants are in such great 
demand in their season (which lasts over 
many months) for tarts, jellies, and the many 
other ways in which they are used, that they 
must be largely grown in all private places. 
They very rarely miss a crop, and if the profits 
of growing are but small, they are tolerably ( 
certain, as prices fluctuate very little. 

There is a great deal of confusion as to 
nomenclature, there being very many more 
names, especially among reds, than there are 
varieties, and it is high time that the authori¬ 
ties made a thorough examination of all that 
can be brought together and issued a reliable 


the bushes and the fruit hangs better. They 
may be also trained cordon fashion, and are 
very useful for clothing walls facing north, 
where the fruits will hang for months in good 
condition provided the wall and bushes are 
kept clean. Cordons may be planted at any 
distance apart, according to the number of up¬ 
rights to be trained on each tree. Bush-trees 
are best at about 6 feet apart, and they 
should be planted on well manured ground 
which must be free from all perennial weeds, 
especially those of a climbing nature, such as 
the wild Convolvulus, which can never be got 
rid of if once allowed to establish itself 
among the bushes. Mulching between the 
bushes is a great help during the growing 


about half their length ; see that the base of 
each cutting rests on the soil, and make them 
firm. The soil in most garden nursery 
quarters is poor and the position often an un¬ 
suitable corner, neither of which iB suitable 
for the Currant cuttings. These should have 
a good and well cultivated soil from the first, 
as unless they get this they make w eak shoots 
and weak bushes eventually. Train to a 
single stem the first year, then in autumn cut 
this back to the height of clear stem wanted. 
The after-treatment will consist in removing 
all but the necessary shoots, and the bushes 
may then be built up gradually by leaving a 
good length of ripened wood each year till the 
limit is reached. Currant-bushes last a long 



Currant White Dutch. 


report on the subject. A very good selection 
of Red Currants for any garden would be 
Fay’s Prolific, Raby Castle, La Versaillaise, 
Cherry, La Constante, large red, late, and 
Red Dutch, one of the best for general pur¬ 
poses. Each of them has more than one 
name, but they should be readily obtainable 
under the names given. If confined to one, I 
would choose Raby Castle, which is a grand 
doer in every respect. Of whites, the old 
White Dutch is good and reliable, and White 
Transparent (syn. White Versailles) is a grand 
Currant, very sweet ancLuseful for dessert or 
any other purpose. /" ^ T ^ 

For general purposl^Rf|Ji d w^iJ^Cur- 
rants are best grown vase-shaped{gp a clean 

stem : cuttino nut, th** ppntrpQ nHmite liaV»t tn 


season. Spur-pruning is the most convenient 
method of dealing with established bushes, 
cutting in each annual shoot to within an inch 
of its base, doing this at any time during 
autumn or winter. Summer pruning is also 
desirable, as bv foreshortening the shoots to 
about half their length just as the fruits com¬ 
mence to colour, a great deal of the Currant 
aphis is removed, light and air are admitted, I 
and the bushes are better able to support the 
nets. 

Propagato by cuttings in October or later, 
choosing strong straight growths cut with a 
heel of the older wood and to about 10 inches 
or 12 inches long. Disbud the low’er portion 
to keep the stems clear of growths, and put 

fVio rmftincre in nnrsprv row a hnrvi n rr fViom fn 


time in good condition if well fed, and it is 
not unusual to see them twenty years old, but 
I like to keep up a succession of young bushes 
by planting a row every two years or so and 
destroying a similar number of the older ones. 


NOTES AND KEPL1ES. 

Increasing the Bramble —Will cuttings from 
the Bramble (Blackberry) grow, or is it necessary to 
sow seed?—H. T. 11. 

[The Bramble is usually increased by 
suckers, frequpiji.tty £|Attings, also if you 
wish to obtain new' varieties, by jseed. It can 
also 'bd>. propagated ty iie|$&ing d° wn the 

cf>nnto inf n fV»o cr»il 1 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MERYTA SINCLAIRII. 

This shrub, no;y established in several 
gardens of Devon and Cornwall, ib not only 
one of the rarest of known plants, but in its 
strange history and structural peculiarities it 
is worthy to rank with the vegetable wonders 
of the world. Confined in the wild state to a 
few tiny islets off tho north cost of New 
Zealand, the only specimen known for many 
years was a “sacred” plant growing within 
the forbidden enclosure of a Maori village 
upon the mainland, where it was regarded 
with superstitious awe, and called “ Puka ” 
by the inhabitants, who would say nothing as 
to its origin save that it came from “ beyond 
the sen.” The natives wondered much at the 
interest excited by this unknown plant among 
their white visitors, but they always resisted 
nny attempt to desecrate the tree by taking 
its flowers or seed, until at last a botanist, 
more daring or more fortunate than his 
fellows, evaded the vigilant guard and took 
specimens which, sent to Kew, established its 
botanic status. Finding themselves out¬ 
witted, the natives cut down their tree, and 
hewed it in fragments, which were solemnly 
burned ns a protest. Careful inquiry at 
length elicited the fact that the plant had 
come from the Taranga Is¬ 
lands. a group of two or three 
small islands opposite the 
mouth of Whnngarci Harbour, 
to the north of Auckland, ami 
there at last a few plants were 
found, growing upon a rocky 
fringe of weather - beaten 
coast, and fully exposed to the 
violent gales from the south¬ 
west, which aeemed to 
threaten their existence. Seed 
was obtained, by means of 
which the plant was again 
established upon the main¬ 
land, where there nre now 
many fine trees utterly unlike 
the few stunted nnd weather¬ 
beaten survivals which for 
awhile seemed the last exist¬ 
ing trace of this strange little 
tree. Further search has, how ¬ 
ever, shown it to exist upon 
the neighbouring group of 
Moro-Tiri, or lien and 
Chicken Islands, and a few 
similar groups still further to 
to the north. 

This, the only Meryta of 
New Zealand, grows as a low- 
tree of 15 feet to 30 feet, heal¬ 
ing a larger undivided leaf 
than any other tree of that 
country. The leaves are 
crowded near the ends of the shoots in the way 
shown in our engraving, and vary in length 
from about 10 inches to nO inches, and in w idth 
from 4 inches to 10 inches, with, including 
the stalk (which itself varies in length from 

4 inches to 14 inches), an extreme length of 
30 or more inches. In the gullies where the 
wild trees grow, so closely nre they sur¬ 
rounded by vegetation of more rapid nnd 
vigorous growth, that they seldom show to 
advantage, becoming gaunt nnd tortuous, nnd 
hardly visible save when viewed from a 
height. Under cultivation, however, the tree 
shows its real character, becoming shapely 
and of noble appearance, and though often of 
somewhat slow growth, well-grown specimens 
in the warmer gardens of New' Zealand show 
a spreading crown of 30 or more feet in dia¬ 
meter, and a trunk measurement of nearly 

5 feet. The bark of the trunk is dark brown, 

and easily injured, and ns a result is often 
covered with warty swellings, due to a 
peculiar resin which, upon injury, flows freely 
from any port of the tree, hardening upon ex 
posure to the air. Though an effective menus 
of healing, this process renders the appear 
mice of u weather beaten trunk quaintly ir¬ 
regular and picturesque. The branches nre 
few nnd very stout, bearing on their surfnee 
the deep scars of fnlhju leaves. These are 
thick in texture and ubwflht hiftiibi&^reeti 
colour, tjMiJli waved ell our 

illustration), which are sometiitO slightly 


drawn in towards the middle. Their most in¬ 
teresting feature, however, is a stout nerve or 
rib running completely round the edge of the 
leaf, giving stability, and preserving them 
from injury. The fact that the trees are 
found on a const where the foliage of Pisonins 
nnd other large-leaved plants is torn to shreds 
by the wind, shows one of those strange 
natural adaptations which must always re¬ 
main one of the wonders of natural history, 
whether animal or vegetable. At the same 
time it rnises the question ns to why the 
Meryta should adapt itself to such conditions, 
while tho Pisonia umbellifera in its im¬ 
mediate company fails to do so, to say no¬ 
thing of the many plants of other climes, 
such as the various forms of Musa, which 
seem to need such n protection quite ns much, 
nnd are yet unprovided with any such device. 

The flowers of the Meryta are small and in¬ 
conspicuous, appearing from Jnnuary to 
April. The sexes nlso nre not only npnrt, but 
on different trees—a feature in which Meryta 
Sinclairii differs from others of the group, 
where they nre apart but on the same tree. 
The flowers are stemless and without petals, 
carried in large branching panicles of 8 inches 
to 16 inches in length, produced from the tips 
of the shoots, those of the male tree being 
loosely arranged on slender stems, whereas in 
the femule the branches nre shorter nnd 


Mer\ta Sinclairii. 


stouter. The flowers are followed by clusters 
of small oval berries half nn-inch long, of a 
glistening black colour, nnd containing live or 
six very hard seeds, which, however, ger¬ 
minate readily. The plant may also be in¬ 
creased by cuttings, and is reported ns of 
easy growth in a mildly even temperature, 
but it perishes with even a slight degree of 
frost, and this tenderness causes failure, even 
in the neighbourhood of Wellington, New 
Zealand. The wood of the tree is white and 
brittle, and of no special value. 

Of the plants in this country, that from 
which our photograph was taken is in the 
garden of the Rev. A. T. Boscawen, of 
Ludgvnn Rectory, Cornwall. A plant sent to 
that gentleman from New Zealand in 1894 
perished in the late spring frost of 1898, after 
growing well in the open air for two years. 
Undaunted by this failure, seed was procured 
which germinated well, and a number of 
young plants was distributed in the south 
west by Mr. Boscawen. His own largest 
plant, the crown of which is shown in our 
engraving, is now (February, 190G) 7 feet high, 
and he says of it: “Now it has reached this 
size 1 hope it may stand the slight frosts we 
get here.” Though we echo this hope, the 
warning of New Zealand growers ns to its ex¬ 
treme sensibility to frost renders this some¬ 
what doubtful. Quite the most likely place 
for ultimate success is 'Fresco Abbey, in the 
Isles of Scillv where Mr. Rosen wen woof lun 


young plants, and where the conditions more 
nearly approach those of the original plants 
than, perhaps, anywhere else in the world, 
unless, indeed, it be one of the islets off tho 
south-west of Ireland. Though at present 
somewhat smaller than the large plunt at 
Ludgvnn, these young plants are now 5£ feet 
high and doing well, both of them having 
flowered in 1905, but without yielding seed. 
There are also small plants under glass in the 
collection at Kew. The plant was at first 
known as Botryodendron Sinclairii. B. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Hollies from seed — 1 will he obliged if you can 
inform me when is the proper time to sow Holly 
berries? I understand from friends hereabout that 
they have to be put into the soil in order that the 
flesh of the berry may be naturally rotted olf, and 
the seed thereafter sown in a proper manner in 
order to produce the seedlings. My difficulty is that, 
nobody seems to know when the proper time to take 
the berries from the tree arrives. Is it in the 
autumn, when they redden, or in the spring of the 
year, after they have grown?—KENMDkK. 

[When Hollies are to be raised in largo 
quantities from seed tho berries are gathered 
in the winter when ripe, mixed with double 
their bulk of dry sand, and turned over every 
month, which considerably hastens the decay 
of the fleshy portion. The seeds are thus 
preserved in a heap in a shady spot out-of¬ 


door.s till the following autumn, when they 
can be sown in a border of light, rich «oil, 
covering about a quarter of au inch deep, 
laying a few Spruce boughs over them till 
the seedlings appear, which will not be till 
May, nnd only then a few of the earliest, as 
a succession will he kept up till the following 
autumn. They must then he kept till the 
next autumn before they are transplanted. 
In the cnae of a small quantity of seed, the 
berries may be mixed with sand in a flower¬ 
pot, and buried in the soil till the uutumn, 
when they can be sown in pots or boxes, and 
placed in an ordinary frnme. The Holly can 
also he increased from cuttings, hut it is not 
satisfactory, and is rarely followed.] 

Blue Hydrangeas Will you kindly inform me 
bow the blooms of Hydrangeas ran be made blue 
I’KSAKM. 

[Water the soil in which the plants are 
growing with a weak solution of iron. Get 
some rusty nails and iron filings, ateep them 
in water, and use the water once or twice a 
week while the plants are growing. In soil 
impregnated with iron the flowers always 
have a blue shade of colour.] 


Index to Volume XXVII The binding covers 
(price Is. (ill. W > and Index (Sd., 

post free, 3Jd ) fopVolume aaVII. are now ready, 
and •eORNeUL.W.IJtlVWfSIW-i the l*ul»- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

PREPARING THE BLOOMS. 

Much may be done towards improving the 
blooms before they are fully developed when 
growing on the plant. Those of the incurved 
section especially can be improved by timely 
attention in this way. Of course, the great 
point to study is the perfect incurving of all 
petals. Plants which have been grown freely 
throughout the season without a check of any 
kind, and which set their buds exactly when 
required, will develop their flowers perfectly, 
but where all these conditions have not been 
fulfilled, perhaps through no fault of the cul¬ 
tivator, the blooms do not unfold properly. 
Where the buds were taken at too early a 
stage, or the wood has been prematurely 
ripened through lack of moisture during dry 
weather in the summer months, or, it may be, 
the roots of the plants were crippled by an 
excessive dose of manure of some particular 
kind, blooms often develop crooked centres, 
—that is, all the petals do not promise to in¬ 
curve toward the centre, as should be the 
case. Instead of this, some of the petals 
point outwards, or, it may be, some of them 
are much shorter than the rest, or they show 
a tendency to reflex instead of incurve. To 
make the best of defective blooms like those 
described is what must now be considered. 
This more often occurs in blooms of the 
Queen family than any other. If the plants 
can be so arranged that the stems can be 
trained in such a manner as to admit of the 
blooms being hung downwards, so much the 
better. Where vineries or Peach houses are 
available this can be accomplished. In the 
former case the pots can be stood on the 
border at the front of the house, the stems 
trained up the wires among the Vines, and 
the blooms easily hung downwards, which in¬ 
duces the petals to incline in the same direc¬ 
tion towards the centre. Much may be done 
towards improving such blooms by the aid of 
a pair of medium-sized steel tweezers and a 
steady hand. First pull carefully out all 
seed vessels which will he found at the base 
of the petals ; more space then will he given 
to the development of the best- formed petals. 
All those that are short should he promptly 
removed ; any of those mis-shapen also are of 
no use and only crowd others. Badly-formed 
flowers should he gone over several times at 
different stages of their development, and by 
removing several petals each time it is sur¬ 
prising how much the blooms can he im¬ 
proved. Where the flowers in the centre np- 
pear perfect, do not interfere with them. 
Some persons are under the impression that 
so much of the centre must he taken out to 
admit of the remainder developing properly ; 
such is not the case. 

Keeping the blooms is a phase in the cul¬ 
ture of Chrysanthemums which needs much 
attention. This is one strong point in this 
flower that it will keep fresh a long time 
either on the plant or in a cut state. In some 
seasons a large number of fine blooms is 
rendered useless through the too early de¬ 
velopment of some of the varieties for a par¬ 
ticular date. Bv judicious management, 
blooms can be kept in good condition a con- ' 
siderahle time. Those possessing the darkest 
shades of colour—namely, the chestnuts, 
bronzes, violets, and the deepest shades of 
lilac—retain their freshness the shortest 
period ; while the white and yellow flowers 
continue the longest in good condition. Some 
growers cut the blooms when expanded and 
strive to keep them a long time by placing 
them in dark closets or rooms. "To have 
blooms in the best possible condition on any 
given date, four days previous is quite soon 
enough to cut them. If cut too early, the 
florets lose their necessary solidity and*fresh¬ 
ness. When the centre of a bloom is fully 
developed and the lower florets fresh, the 
bloom is in the right stage for cutting. Nine 
inches or 12 inches of stem should be cut with 
the bloom to admit of a small portion being 
cut off the end each doJ^ fthiph will .assist in 
the keeping of the flowtt. -jyfc le *Wtli£jhe 
water, say tlmo-quarterWr a tensjjopnful in 


three half-pints of water, will keep the flowers 
fresh a longer time than clear water only. A 
small portion of sulphate of ammonia is bene¬ 
ficial also in this respect, but not mixed with 
the salt and water. Place the blooms in a 
cool dry room partly darkened, but where 
possible keep them on the plant until re¬ 
quired, or at least a couple of days before, 
when they may safely be cut. 


SOME OF THE NEWER EXHIBITION 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Already this season the large-flowered ex¬ 
hibition Japanese Chrysanthemums are be¬ 
ing exhibited in typical form and condition. 
At the meetings of the floral committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, as 
well as at the fortnightly exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the trade 
growers have set up some wonderfully good 
blooms. Novelties of 1905 and 1906 still 
easily hold their own with favourites of 
earlier days, some of the flowers being par¬ 
ticularly fine. Algernon Davis, sent out in 
1905, is a large and handsome flower, being 
in build something like a bloom of the 
popular F. S. Vallis. The colour may be 
described as orange-yellow. The R.H.S. 
floral committee granted an award of merit 
for this variety on October 23rd last. Plants 
pinched in early April give first crown-buds 
in excellent time for the November shows. 
Another 1905 novelty of the highest quality 
is Mrs. A. T. Miller. In this the flowers are 
very large, and belong to the Japanese in¬ 
curved type, having fairly broad petals. The 
plant is of easy culture. Good flowers result 
from pinching on the first of March and 
selecting second crown-bud, while handsome 
blooms may also be obtained from a natural 
break and first crown-bud selection. The 
R.H.S. granted an award of merit to this 
variety on October 23rd last. A variety sent 
out under the name of Jumbo, which must 
not be confounded with another variety bear¬ 
ing the same name, sent out about six or 
seven years ago, is another large and mas¬ 
sively-built flower. The colour is bright 
chestnut over yellow, with a golden-buff re¬ 
verse. It is a broad flower of Japanese re- 
flexed form, having petals of great breadth 
and good substance. The N.C.S. awarded a 
first-class certificate to this variety on Oc¬ 
tober 15th last. This plant should be stopped 
on the first of March, and again about the 
middle of June, the first buds subsequently 
developing coming just right as a conse¬ 
quence of this treatment. The chaste and 
refined blooms of Mrs. Norman Davis are just i 
what are required in large exhibition Japan¬ 
ese Chrysanthemums. They arc white, with 
almost a creamy-white base to the long 
petals and the same shade in the centre of 
the bloom. The bloom is one of reflexed and 
drooping form, the petals, which are of 
medium width, being evenly disposed, mak¬ 
ing an exhibition flower of beautiful form 
and high quality. An award of merit was 
given by the R.H.S. floral committee on Oc¬ 
tober 23rd last. Norman Davis, the Japanese 
reflexed variety sent out last spring, is an¬ 
other flower of good form. The petals are 
broad and reflexed; colour, chestnut-crim¬ 
son, with golden reverse. Mrs. R. C. Pull¬ 
ing, a lovely flesh-pink, with a yellowish 
centre, and its recent sport, R. Kenyon, a 
canary-yellow, margined and tinted red, are 
two refined and beautiful flowers. Plants of 
these two sorts should be pinched in early 
March and second crown-buds retained. W. 
Beadle, an English-raised seedling, certifi¬ 
cated by the N.C.S. on October 15th last, is 
another welcome addition. It is a large, 
drooping flower, with long petals that are of 
good breadth and substance. The colour 
may be described as violet-rose, overlaid with 
crimson, with a yellow centre, and yellow 
base to the petals. E. G. 


Chrysanthemum rust.— Mr. W. Wells uses 
the following remedy for rust:—Half-pound 
each of sulphur, soft soap, soot and lime. 
The lot should be boiled for half-an-hour in 
one gallon of water, a half pint of paraffin 
should then be added, and the mixture 
allowed to simmer for a minute or so, care 
being taken to prevent it from boiling over. 


The dressing should be allowed to stand until 
it gets clear, and may be kept in bottles. A 
quarter of a pint of the dressing may be used 
to a gallon of water. If, however, the fungus 
is very bad, and has obtained a hold, double 
the strength can be used without injuring the 
Chrysanthemum. The solution should be ap¬ 
plied by a syringe with a spray nozzle, and 
so that the under side of the foliage is thor¬ 
oughly wetted with the finest possible film, 
repeating at fortnightly intervals. Mr. Wells 
advises treatment to commence from July 1st, 
so as to prevent the stage of the disease when 
the most abundant crop of spores is pro¬ 
duced, or from August onward, and also to 
prevent infection by spores when the cuttings 
are rooting, the spores no doubt having fallen 
from the old leaves on to the cuttings below. 


NOTES ON EXHIBITING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The first point to consider by the beginner 
in exhibiting is whether the blooms possess 
the necessary quality to justify their inclu¬ 
sion in competition. Where many persons 
make a mistake is in attempting too much at 
first. There is much misunderstanding 
amongst young growers of Chrysanthemums 
as to what qualities constitute a good bloom. 
Too many run away with the idea that mere 
size is the desideratum to aim at. Size is the 
first object a cultivator has in view, but it 
should be accompanied by other good points 
before a Chrysanthemum bloom of large size 
can rank as a first-rate specimen. It is in 
the incurved section that so many mistakes 
are made regarding the quality of a bloom. 
Some people imagine that a flower of large 
diameter is all that is required, but in easts 
of competition this is a mistaken notion ; all 
blooms, no matter how broad, must be cor¬ 
respondingly deep and solid in the build. 
Breadth of petal is a point in their favour, 
but this cannot always be attained ; in some 
districts the soil lacks the essential ingredi¬ 
ents to produce massive petals. Where this 
is the case the blooms are generally of greater 
depth, and, consequently, more solid. As a 
guide to beginners, the points to be observed 
in a good bloom are size, depth, solidity, 
breadth of petal, form, finish, freshness, and 
colour. Some persona plaee colour first. 
This is obtained in proportion to the condi¬ 
tions in which the flowers are grown. In 
some localities, owing to atmospherical condi¬ 
tions, such ns dry, pure air and strong noil, 
the colour of the flowers is much deeper ami 
richer than it is in other districts where the 
light is less intense. A representative bloom 
should be not less than 5 inches in diameter 
nor less than 3 inches in depth ; anything 
above this will be considered a really good 
bloom. These sizes are for flowers after they 
are dressed or got ready for exhibition. 
Solidity is an essential point. Solid blooms 
should bear squeezing between the finger and 
thumb without being injured or indented. 
Breadth of petal without coarseness is an 
acquisition if combined w r ith solidity. Form 
is depth consistent with the diameter in pro¬ 
portion to the sizes named. Finish is the 
manner in which the flowers are dressed. 
Freshness is a point which carries consider¬ 
able weight with good judges; blooms de¬ 
void of freshness lose points at all times in 
competition, as it is of no importance what a 
flower may have been a week previous; the 
point to observe is its state on the exhibition 
day. Flowers that are stale can be detected 
at once by feeling the underneath side of the 
florets. Colour is important, and should at 
all times receive some study ; whatever it is 
it should be deep and true of its kind. Lilac 
shows more than any other the want of 
colour. In the Japanese section size is the 
first point; the blooms should be large of the 
kind, the centre filled up. the florets true in 
form ; reflexed types should have no incurved 
or uneven florets, but should make a rounded 
plump flow-er. The main point in any Japan¬ 
ese kind is to have a well-filled centre. Re¬ 
flexed varieties should have the same char¬ 
acteristics as possessed by Japanese blooms. 
The Anemone section nvust" have full centres, 
the qijiil^-like florets tjtiorcughly developed, 
the guard petabroven, lull, and of the same 
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length. Anemone Pompons should be remark- 
able for the fulness of the centre or disc. 
Pompons should he full, rounded, and smooth 
in the petal. Blooms that exhibit a ten- 
demy to coarseness of the petals and a thin¬ 
ness in numher ought not to he encouraged. 
Some persons consider small bloom* of ibis 
section much more characteristic, but exhi¬ 
bitors have to study the tastes of the judges if 
they wish to be successful. E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


exhibit so disposed that each unit in the col¬ 
lection is clearly seen.— W. T. If. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. T. Miller. This 
Japanese variety was introduced in 190fi. The 
blooms promised extremely well last reason, 
hut this season has already proved the great 
worth of the variety. The bloom is large and 
refined, having long, drooping, curling, and 
interlaced petals of gpod breadth and sub 
stance. It is a most consistent plant, every 
bloom opening of good form. The colour is 
pure white.—C. A. H. 



INDOOR PLANTS. 


Early > flowering Chrysanthemums. 

Much inconvenience is often experienced _ 

with the early flowering Chysanthcmums nni?T?NiiTniT<jP WAT I Q 

after the flowering season is over. The ulthl.MIOUSL WALL. . 

plants were all carefully labelled when they Given a suitable selection of plants and the 
were planted in late spring or early sum treatment necessary for their well-doing, the 
iner, hut, in many instances, the labels have wall of a greenhouse mny he made as interest- 
rotted or the names have 
become almost obliterated 
through exposure. Every 
grower i9 sincere in his in¬ 
tention to re-label the col¬ 
lection while the plants 
are in bloom, hut, before 
he is aware of it, the flower¬ 
ing has come to an end, 
and the work has not been 
done. What is the conse¬ 
quence when the plants 
are lifted and taken in¬ 
doors for perpetuating the 
different stocks? There is 
some uncertainty ns to 
the correctness of the 
names of some of thorn. 

Of course, in the case of 
some varieties, it is quite 
an easy matter to dis¬ 
tinguish one sort from 
another by the character 
of the foliage, etc., but 
there are others in which 
the foliage* is so much 
alike, ami in the case of 
(.ports absolutely so, that 
often the grower may pro¬ 
pagate more plants thnn 
lie wants of one variety 
and not half enough of 
another one. Those who 
grow varieties of a certain 
habit of growth, or plants 
with blooms of one or 
more particular shades of 
colour, often find their 
best laid schemes com¬ 
pletely upset. Label the 
plants before they go out 
of flower, and in this way 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that when they 
are cut. down you may 
lift and propagate the 
variety you desire to.— 

A. R. H. 

Chrysanthemums the 
setting up of trade dis¬ 
plays. One notable fact 
in connection with dis¬ 
plays made by trade 
growers in recent years is 
the breaking awnv from 
the orthodox method of 
setting up plants in for¬ 
mal groups to the more 

practieal system of disposing blooms in 
vases, stands, etc. At the October show 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
at the Crystal Palace, and at the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the Koval Horticul¬ 
tural Society, there is now abundant 
evidence of the change that has taken place. 

This is as it should he. A great amount of 
skill is displayed in grouping together these 
big Japanese blooms, so that they should not 
look too top-heavy, and the way that rustic 
stands and those of Bamboo, too, are uti¬ 
lised shows how well adapted they are for the 
purpose. What we have a special liking for 
is the association of the smaller free-flower¬ 
ing decorative Chrysanthemums in vases or 
stands with the stuiuh^ntid vases ofithe big 


Ileliotropo on a greenhouse wall. 


blooms,! Hie.contrast illnwihv, Adages 
of the respective nnMlnS4^nf^iVltiiwt ^Cfim d 
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ing as uny other part of the structure, and 
will contribute its share towards the floral 
display. To succeed with wall plants in a 
greenhouse by far the better plan, as with 
climbers of all kinds, is to plant them out iu 
a border prepared for the purpose, as the re¬ 
sults will then he both satisfactory and per¬ 
manent ; whereas, in the case of specimens 
in pots or tubs, the soil will after a time be¬ 
come exhausted, and repotting is then no 
easy matter. In preparing a border a good 
deal will, of course, depend upon surrounding 
circumstances, hut the one golden rule to ob¬ 
serve is that thorough drainage is secured, as 
upon this the success or otherwise of the work 
will to a great extent depend. In the case of 
walls that receive a good amount of light and 
sunshine, there are many different plants 
available for covering them, hut where 
hcnvilv <dmdt>il mid iierhans damn the choice 




is very limited. In any selection of plants 
suitable for greenhouse w r alls the Heliotrope 
must have a place, as it will flower profusely 
nearly throughout the year, and a specimen 
of it in full bloom is very beautiful, and also 
extremely useful for cutting, as the fragrance 
of the blossoms is admired by everyone. The 
South African Leadwort (Plumbago capen- 
sis), with its clusters of porcelain-blue flowers, 
is also another continuous bloomer very 
valuable for such a purpose, while we have 
also seen some of the Ahutilons in good con¬ 
dition trained to a wall. The pure white 
Boule de Neige is one of the oldest and best, 
while others well adapted for this treatment 
are A. striatum, yellow, veined with crimson, 
and Golden Fleece, deep gold. Pelargo¬ 
niums, both of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sec¬ 
tion, will also flower well treated thus. 
Clianthus punieeus, with its peculiar lohster- 
claw-like blossoms, is a very ornamental wull 
plant if the foliAgc can be kept clear of red- 
spider, which is not always the case; still, a 
good deal can be done towards keeping it 
down by a liberal use of the syringe. The 
various forms of Hahrothamnus may all he 
employed as wall plants, hut they are better 
adapted for pillars than for back walls. 
Many climbing plants—the Lapagcrias, for in¬ 
stance—will do well in such a position, but in 
a general way they are hardly seen at their 
best so treated. 

This brings us to what are, perhaps, the 
finest of all permanent wall shrubs for the 
greenhouse — viz., the Camellias, whose 
foliage is handsome at all seasons, while their 
flowers are very beautiful. They also possess 
the merit of being almost hardy, so that an 
unexpectedly low temperature in the winter 
has far less effect on them than on many 
greenhouse plants. The glossy folinge, too, 
can with the syringe be kept bright and clean 
at all seasons. The sweet-scented Daphne 
indica will succeed under much the same con¬ 
ditions as the Camellias, but it is rarely neon 
grown in this way. A first-rate plant for the 
hack wall of a greenhouse that will succeed 
even where pretty well shaded is Cavendishia 
acuminata, a vigorous loose-growing ericaee- 
ous shrub, benriug a considerable amount of 
resemblance to a Vaccinium. The leaves are 
ovate in shape, nhout 2 inches or 3 incites 
long, and of a deep shining green when 
mature, hut in their young state prettily 
flushed with pink. The flowers, which are 
borne in clusters on the points of the shoots, 
are tubular in shape, about 1.} inches long, 
and of a thick, wax-like texture. Their colour 
is red tipped with greenish-white. Before 
expansion the clusters of blossoms are 
covered bv large boat-shaped bracts of a 
bright pink colour, which remain for some 
time after the flowers open. 

In the case of a damp wall, or one that is 
too heavily shaded for the above-mentioned 
plants to thrive, the better plan is to clothe 
it with either the little creeping Ficus repens, 
or its still smaller form minima, both of 
which will grow freely in such a spot, be it 
stove or greenhouse. But little preparation 
for planting them is needed, ns if the wall is 
fairly moist sufficient roots will be produced 
from various parts of the stems to support 
the plants. If the wall be dry, lihi*ral 
syringing will enable the plants to push their 
way and thrive thereon. 


NOTES ON EUCHARIS. 

A good supply of Eucharis flowers at Christ¬ 
mas aud onwards into the new year will he 
found extremely useful. Just for a few 
weeks to come, or up to the middle of De¬ 
cember, there will be plenty of material to be 
found amongst the Chrysanthemums. As a suc¬ 
cession to these autumn flowers, the Eucharis 
comes ns a welcome change. Plants which 
have made a good growth, and are in a 
healthy condition, will, after a little rest, 
usually throw up flower spikes. We do not 
mean to infer that a drying off is necessary, 
but water may be withheld sufficiently to 
answer the purpose without in any way in¬ 
juring the plants. It is not necessary to let 
the plants flag even.: .^is, we do not care to 
see when caused'- 1 ujraryttess at the roots. A 
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atmosphere. After about a fortnight of this 
treatment in the temperature of an ordinary 
stove, the plants should, if possible, be 
plunged in a gentle warmth, part of the way 
up the pots only, and with a slightly increased 
temperature. This can be effected in a better 
manner by placing the plants in a warmer 
house than by raising the temperature of a 
stove at this season of the year, where a 
mixed collection of plants is grown. This 
latter plan is not at all desirable, and we 
would prefer to rely upon keeping the rcots a 
little warmer than adopting this method. 
Those can manage Eucharis best who have 
room to grow them in a house by themselves, 
cr at least with plants amenable to the same 
course of culture. We do not at all approve 
of growing the plants in a lower temperature 
than that of a general stove. It is a risky 
process, and one that is done oftentimes at 
the cost of a great loss of roots and vital 
power also. As soon as the plants are given 
a little more warmth at the roots, they will 
take rather more water. If the pots are full 
of bulbs, and with plenty of roots, they will 
receive considerable benefit by occasional 
doses of weak liquid-manure water. As soon 
as the plants throw up their spikes, more 
water still will be needed. Good plants for 
flowering in mid-winter are those which were 
shaken out and repotted after being assorted 
in the spring time. The largest of these 
bulbs will, under favourable conditions, have 
quite reestablished themselves. Medium¬ 
sized ones and the smaller also should not be 
relied upon to flower yet for some time. 

Where there is any mealy-bug upon the 
Eucharis, every effort should be made to 
eradicate this plant pest. By frequent 
spongings a deal may be done towards this 
end ; in fact, they may thus be cleansed if 
the case be not a desperate one. Black thrips 
will also be troublesome at times, but the 
sponging will be found efficacious against 
these also. Even if there are scarcely any 
insects present, the sponging will do good, j 
not only in clearing away the few, but nlso in 
cleansing the plants from any accumulations I 
cf dirt from various causes during the past 
summer, to say nothing of the improved ap¬ 
pearance. The young plants of Eucharis 
should, if possible, be kept growing, so as to 
lose no time in bringing them forward to the 
flowering stage. We believe in always having 
a young stock growing up. If this were done 
and the plants not all grown in the same 
house, even if the variation be but slight in 
the usual course of treatment, there is a 
chance of a more regular succession of 
flower-spikes. This is far better than having 
a glut at one time and none at another. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Utilising vinery and Peaoh-house in the 
winter.— 1 nave a vinery, 60 feet long, and a Peach, 
house, also same length. In the Peach-house 1 ajso 
grow Tomatoes. I would be glad to receive any 
suggestions from you as to the most profitable 
method of utilising the houses during the winter 
months, as hitherto they have been practically idle.— 
Knqiirkr. 

[You leave us absolutely m the dark as to 
whether or in what way the houses referred 
to are heated. Efficient heating is, in such a 
case, everything, and a good deal depends, 
too, upon the internal arrangements. De¬ 
voted as they are to Vines and Peaches, we 
take it you do not desire to unduly excite 
these by very early forcing. If, on the other 
hand, you do not object to so doing, you 
might profitably employ one house at least in 
growing winter Tomatoes, or what at this 
time would amount to an early spring crop. 
These, of course, should be grown in pots. 
Crops that could be grown in the vinery, for 
example, with but little warmth, and provided 
you arc near a market, or have good shops 
locally, and turned to profitable account, in¬ 
clude Mint, Rhubarb, Seakale, etc. Assum¬ 
ing the vinery to be a lean-to, a crop of Mush¬ 
rooms might 1):^ grown on a two-faced bed 
near the back wall. Another way of utilising 
the vinery would be to purchase at once large 
stocks of old stools of bedding Pelargoniums, 
cutting up the plants for cuttings, rooting 
them in pots or boxes, oii^ disposing oi them 
in early spring. Ivsrfleavytk IVlambniyius 
might be included. T \l‘ li aatE duvmg Jwknter 
such things require is very littJtL^indeed. 


There are, of course, many bulbous-rooted 
plants, as Roman Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Tulips, Lily of the Valley, and others, but 
the initial outlay would be very considerable, 
and unless you have a special knowledge of 
how to deal with such things, the result 
might prove to be anything' but profitable. 
For example, it would be quite easy to force 
50,000 bulbs in the space, the cost of the 
bulbs alone ranging from £50 to £100. We 
think, therefore, in all the circumstances, 
and assuming you can command a night tem¬ 
perature of not less than 50 degs., that an 
early crop of Tomatoes might prove as pro¬ 
fitable as anything, fruiting the plants in pots 
of not less than 8 inches diameter. If you 
would like to try a crop of bulbs, the white 
.Pheasant’s-cye Narcissus might be suggested, 
potting the bulbs at once, and growing them 
in the open till the end of the year.] 

Growing Tuberous Begonias.—Will you kindly 
ive me a good recipe for potting-soil for Begonias? 
have yellow loam and leaf-mould, and am con¬ 
veniently situated to get anything else required. 
Please say what artificial manure you advise to mix 
with the mould, and quantity? I ihtend preparing it 
shortly, and want to grow some good stuff next year. 
— H. L. Toomer. 

[A mixture of equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould with some well-rotted 
manure makes the best compost, and when 
the pots are full of roots a little weak liquid- 
manure will be beneficial. You can flower 
them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
quite large enough. It is advisable, how¬ 
ever, to start them in 3-inch pots, giving them 
one shift before putting, into the flowering 
pots, as unless great care is taken when 
shifted into the flowering pots from the 3-inch 
size they may be over-watered and ruined.] 
Freesias. — 1 planted about three weeks ago a 
number of Freesia bulbs, five in a pot in compoBt as 
for Hyacinths, and placed them in a dark cellar. All 
have struggled up into long straw-like stems about 
6 inches or 8 inches long. They are evidently now of 
no use. What is the reason?—A. M. 

[When potted, these bulbs should have been 
placed in a cold-frame with a light covering 
of Cocoa-fibre, not more than 1 inch in thick¬ 
ness. The object of such a covering is not so 
much, as in the case of Hyacinths, to secure 
a good start of the roots, but merely to keep 
the soil in a genial condition of moisture, 
without any necessity for watering until the 
growth has fairly commenced. When the 
young shoots appear through such a light and 
thin covering, they should be carefully looked 
after, the Cocoa-fibre being removed and 
attention given to watering as may be need¬ 
ful. Very little water is needed at first until 
the plants become well advanced in growth. 
Although a bulbous plant, the Freesia is fre¬ 
quently over-watered ; the roots being some¬ 
what delicate, any excess is injurious through 
not being readily absorbed. After growth 
has commenced, all the light possible should 
he given in order to keep the shoots as dwarf 
as can be ; plenty of air should also be the 
rule, but not undue exposure to cold draughts. 
In this way the growth will be sturdy and 
compact, and the plants look much better 
when in flower. Your bulbs, no doubt, 
started into growth more quickly than was 
expected of them; in this respect other 
growers have also been deceived when first 
attempting their cultivation. They should be 
gradually inured to light and air in a cold- 
frame or house from which the frost is ex¬ 
cluded. There will then still be hopes of a 
return in flowers, but not so satisfactory, of 
course. The shoots, if unable to support 
themselves, should have some assistance 
iven them by means of light sprays or slen- 
er sticks in this case. It is by no means 
too late yet to start with another lot of bulbs, 
if deemed expedient, treating them as ad¬ 
vised. The soil should be rather lighter than 
for Hyacinths, made so either by adding 
enough well-decomposed leaf-mould or some 
peat with a free admixture of sand. In pot¬ 
ting, pot firmly, covering the bulbs about 
1 inch with soil; five bulbs in a 4’,-inch pot 
will make a good display when in bloom.] 
Tuberoses.— When should Tuberose bulbs be 
planted, and how? Should they be kept in the dark 
like Hyacinths for spring flowering?—H. A. M. 

[Tuberose bulbs may be planted as neces¬ 
sary at various intervals, from now onwards 
until the spring, when the natural time of 
commencing growth takes place. If required 
in flower in the spring, they should be plan¬ 


ted at once and placed in a gentle warmth of 
55 degs. to 60 degs., with a fair amount of 
moisture. The bulbs may be covered to the 
level of the pots with Cocoa-nut-fibre ; this 
will keep them nicely moist without unneces¬ 
sary watering. As growth advances this can 
be taken off, then the plants should be kept 
•in as light a position as possible, not that it 
is right to keep them in a dark place; far 
from it. The light covering will answer all 
the needful requirements in this respect. As 
the leaves develop and attain their full length, 
be careful to preserve them from injury, both 
for the performance of their proper functions 
as well as for appearance sake. When the 
flower-spikes appear, they may be pushed for¬ 
ward more quickly and in safety by placing 
the plants in a warmer house with a tem¬ 
perature of about 65 degs. as an average at 
night, with 10 degs. or 15 degs. rise by day. 
Plenty of roots will by that time have been 
made, if grown under favourable conditions, 
and the plants will take a liberal amount of 
water at the root also, with occasional assist¬ 
ance in the way of liquid artificial manure in 
a moderate quantity. In the latter period of 
their growth the Tuberoses are subject to 
attacks of red-spider ; this may be prevented 
or kept in check by frequently syringing, 
sponging the foliage only being resorted to 
in bad cases. When the bulbs are pur¬ 
chased, if they appear to be extra dry, with 
a tendency to shrivel, it is a good plan to 
immerse them for an hour or two in tepid 
water. In potting, place only one bulb in a 
pot, if they are strong ones, three if they are 
of medium size, using pots 6 inches in diame¬ 
ter for one bulb, and a size larger for three. 
Soil as for Hyacinths will suit them very 
well, with a dash of sand at the base of the 
bulb, and also upon the surface when finished 
off. About two-thirds of the bulb should be 
covered, the soil around it being pressed 
down firmly. Tuberose bulbs after flowering 
do not pay for keeping, neither do those 
which perchance may not throw up spikes. 
The flower-spikes do not all appear at once; 
it must not, therefore, be inferred that those 
that are backward in showing will not push 
up at all.] 

Treatment of Plumbago.—I have two Plum¬ 
bagos, which have bloomed little. They have growths 
6 feet and 7 feet long. They have not been repotted 
for years. How much shall I cut them back? Please 
say which is the best compost to use?—C. Freeman. 

[Give your Plumbagos a moderate amount 
of water during the winter ; then, about the 
end of February, shorten back the more 
vigorous shoots, and cut out the weak ones 
entirely. After this new shoots will quickly 
be pushed out, and when they are about an 
inch long is the time to repot the plants. 
Before potting as much of the old soil as can 
possibly be removed without injuring the 
roots should be taken away. After the plants 
are potted, they should be kept somewhat 
close, and shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun till the roots take possession of the new 
soil. A frequent bedewing overhead with 
the syringe is also a great help in this way. 
During the summer the plants may be kept 
in the greenhouse, or placed out-of-doors, 
btit, whichever treatment is given them, they 
should flower freely. A compost made up of 
two parts loam to one part leaf-mould and a 
good sprinkling of sand is verv suitable for 
the Plumbago. During the flowering sea¬ 
son, as the pots get full of rootR, a little 
liquid-manure once a fortnight will be bene¬ 
ficial.] 

Growing a Passion-flower.— I have a Passion¬ 
flower, which has not been pruned for years. It has 
not had a bloom on this year. Shall I repot it and 
prune it?—C. Freeman. 

[The Passiflora may be given much the 
same treatment as that recommended for the 
Plumbago, except that the Passion-flower, 
being a climber, will need to be trained along 
the roof or in some similar position.] 

Plumbago COCCinea. This, a fine form of 
P. rosea, should be trained near the glass. 

I have thus seen a beautiful effect produced 
in a house usually d.-voted to Cucumbers and 
Melons, the long racemes hanging down below 
the wires being seen to the best advantage. 
This plant will take a rather liberal supply 
of water when coming into flower. Thrips 
should be looked after! and scale also upon 
these plants; sponging with some insecticide 
will be the best thing to c&eok them.—A. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS PERLE D’AZUR. 

This illustration shows only a part of a very 
noble plant of Clematis Perle d’Azur, which 
nas been for several years in the same posi¬ 
tion, and is covered w ith thousands of flowers. 

1 am thought to have more Clematises in the 
garden than any other grower, and 1 look 
upon this as, perhaps, the most vigorous and 
beautiful of all for profusion of flower and 
vigour. It is a layered plant. I never plant . 
a grafted Clematis if I can get a layered plant, | 


blue-flowered climber in full bloom so late 
in the autumn arrested my attention. The 
growths run up to a height of 6 feet. The 
tlow'ers are blue, slightly veined white, and 
are borne freely in clusters of from four to 
six of the ordinary hooded form.—A. D. 


MAKING A LILY POND. 

I shall he obliged if you can give nu* any information as 
to the making of a cement Lily pond, depth required, etc. ? 
Also if the Lilies should be planted in pots, and would be 
damaged by hard frost ? I should like the names of some 
good sorts.—A. I). I. Lrthbridge. 

[If you desire to grow some of the newer 


strength. By arranging these near the 
margin the plants could be attended to, if 
necessary. 

In the making of a Lily pond, and when 
cement enters largely into the question, the 
| chief item is thoroughness, and this from the 
foundation. If at 3 feet deep in your garden 
I you find clay or hard gravel there should not 
be much difficulty in making the pond water¬ 
tight. If sand or gravelly sand exists at the 
same depth, and, as often happens, is water- 
charged in winter and early spring, cement 
concrete will often crack owing to the shifting 
of the sand and other material below. In 
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Clematis Perle d’Azur allowed to grow naturally. 


which is the old way, and I wish it were the I 
way now. G. R. 

A climbing Monkshood. Most persons 
who have gardens are not familiar with the 
common Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus) 
and its varieties. It is a widely grown her- ] 
baceous perennial. Few, however, probably, 
have met with the climbing Monkshood 
(Aconitum uncinatum), also a hardy peren- j 
nial from Siberia. I confess to having seen 
it for the first time in-Messrs. Barr and 
Sons’ Long Ditton Nu*erv,/7tiud <flJrplWly 
as October 22nd, wKeAbidVJt stmtiMSufl 
bloom. Such an unusual feature aQ hardy I 


hybrids of Marliac's Water Lilies, and to 
make the plants a permanent success, you 
would require an assured depth of 2J feet of 
water. For some few seasons the plants 
would do quite well with a less depth than 
that mentioned, but in course of time, a.s they 
increase in size and vigour, nothing less 
would suffice. In order, therefore, to meet 
the requirements of the plants for a season, 
raised mounds could be arranged, and the 
plants disposed of in this way. The “ mound ” 
would, of course, have to take the form of a 1 
bed or recess wherein soil could be placed, 
and in this way bring the plants nearer the 
surface and the light till they attain greater 


such a case a 9-inch or 12-inch bed of well- 
tempered clay will be the best and safest 
material in the bottom, with the concrete 
overlying the same. Of such items you will 
be the better judge on the spot. Any excava¬ 
tion of the soil must allow' for a resting base 
2 feet wider all round than the required outer 
margin of the pond, and in this way solidity 
is assured. The excavated depth will depend 
upon your own desires as to whether the pond 
shall be quite below' the surface, or some por¬ 
tion of it above the surface. The latter ar¬ 
rangement conaltferUblyffflfiOifies the cost of 
labour. /At the: «am« itiiney 3\e point- out that 
the more"' nkiuratnatidr is a (repressed and 
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not an elevated portion of the landscape, as a 
rule. With the surface or margin sunken 
slightly, it is possible on the margin of the 
pond to grow many things that materially 
assist to a more natural state generally. All 
this, however, you can decide for yourself. A 
good solid base should consist of not less than 
a 9-inch bed of concrete, composed of rough 
ballast or gravel, three parts, and cement 
one part. It is important that the concrete 
be first thoroughly mixed while it is dry, 
afterwards wetting it by degrees, and mixing 
it in the wet state. This is, perhaps, the 
most important detail in connection with 
this work. If a yard of ballast is shot down, 
and its proportionate quota of cement scat¬ 
tered on the top and watered, it will be 
found presently that one-half of the cement 
is lost or washed away. When the base of 
concrete has been laid, an inch thick coating 
of washed sand, and cement of two and one 
strength, should be laid over all, and with 
this well set and firm the side walls can be 
built a gcod strength, being about four, and 
one for the lower part, and about six and one 
for the upper part. It will be well, too, if 
the lower portion be made more substantial, 
say 12 inches thick at base, and tapering to 
6 inches at the top. When the rough outer 
walls are finished a day or two should elapse 
before laying on the fine coat internally, and 
an inch thick coating of two and one will be 
sufficient. 

We have arranged a pond on substantial 
lines, knowing full well that less solid work 
in certain instances will suffice* Not know¬ 
ing the circumstances and the subsoil in your 
case, we think it best to carry out the work in 
a way likely to remain, for nothing is more 
costly and vexatious than a pond of this sort 
that is always leaking, and ever needing re¬ 
pairs. We do not know how you propose 
supplying the tank with water, but a little 
overflow should be arranged at the side or 
end with a soak-away or clinker drain con¬ 
nected therewith. 

The following are some of the best varieties 
of the hybrid Nvmplueas : —Marliacea albida, 

M. Chromatella, M. carnea, M. flammea, 

N. W. Doogue, N. odorata sulphurea grandi- 
flora, N. llobinsciniana, N. sanguinea, N. 
Andreann, N. Gladstonei, N. tuberosa, N. 
Caroliniana, etc. Spring is the best time for 
planting. Small plants may be sunk into 
position in pots at the side of the pond, while 
larger plants may be secured to a brick, and 
with the point of growth emerging placed 
with a peck of soil in some old basket and 
sunk iuto their respective positions.— E. J.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potting-soil.—I have some turf, which I got off 
a friend in July this year. 1 have laid the (»ra*s 
sides together, and have not moved it since. Which 
is my best method to get it rotted for next spring? 
-- L\ Krkema.n. 

[To get your soil ready for using in the 
spring it should be chopped up now with a 
spade, and turned every two or three weeks 
till required for potting. If it is poor you 
might mix with it some rotten manure before 
turning it. By being frequently turned, as 
advised above, the manure will be well mixed 
with the loam.] 

The Summer Snowflake —I would lie glad to 
know how to get my Summer Snowflakes to flower? 
1 have had them two years, and though they come 
up, they have no flowers. They are in rattier dry 
beds, but get lots of watering in hot' weather." They 
have increased enormously from the bulbs. — RlS is 
I’RBE. 

[It is more than likely that the bulbs arc 
too thick, in which case they are not strong 
enough to flower. Again, the position is 
against them, as they do best in deep loamy 
soil.] 

Pruning Tree-Lupin*.- Will you kindly inform 
me, through the medium of your paper, what is the 
proper treatment of Tree-Lupins? 1 have several 
plants, which have grown large and straggling. Can 
I cut them hack to make them bushy next year, or 
must they be left to grow as they please?— 
E. R. H. W. 

[The Tree-Lupin does not object to pruning 
in the spring, but this must be carefully done 
or a stiff appearance will take the place of 
the natural grace of the^plant when allowed 
to growQpajt^KaUyj.]. I 0 Ip 

Eoheveriae in winter.— Some tfHheS)che- 
verias arc so useful for edgings to beds and 


borders in the summer that it is a pity that 
many should lose them in the winter through 
wrong treatment, but, as a matter of fact, that 
is frequently the case. All they require is to 
be kept free from frost and damp, as it is the 
latter that plays the mischief with them. 
Perhaps the best place in the greenhouse is a 
shelf near the glass, away from the hot-water 
pipes, or, better still, a cold-frame having a 
south aspect, where a mat can be thrown over 
them during severe frost. I have wintered 
many boxes of Echeverias in this way. One 
man, whom I know, cannot spare frame room, 
and keeps them in boxes in a tool-shed 
near the windows, and seldom loses any. 
They are kept dry most of the winter, and the 
off-shoots are not pulled from the plants until 
spring, when they are boxed off separately.— 
Townsman. 

Physalis Bunyardi. —Messrs. Bunyard and 
Co. send us from Maidstone some specimens 
of this which resulted from crossing P. 
Alkekengi and P. Franehetti. It grows to a 
height of 4 feet, the large, brilliant orange 
calyces being produced freely from the axils 
of the leaves throughout the whole length of 
the growth. 

8electione of Caotue Dahlias.— Now that 
the plants and bloomB are before us is a very 
good time to make a selection of the best. 
Varieties of Cactus Dahlias do not last long— 
that is to say, they are soon superseded by 
new ones, so fast is improvement going on. I 
would include the following in a twenty-four, 
and name the better dozen first, but not neces¬ 
sarily in their order of merit:—William Mar¬ 
shall, orange, shading to yellow; Mrs. H. 
Shoesmith, pure white ; Mrs. McMillan, pink ; 
H. Shoesmith, crimson-scarlet; Mrs. G. 
Stevenson, yellow ; W. Hopkins, maroon ; 
J. B. Riding, yellow and orange; Nelson, 
purple; Victorian, pink, splashed purple; 
H. W. Silben, light crimson; Pearl, pink; 
White Lady; Rainbow, pink; Daisy Easton, 
yellow ; Fairy, white ; Mrs. F. Grmstead, 
rosy-purple; Ben Nash, dull crimson; Har-! 
hour Light, copper colour; Cockatoo, yellow ! 
and white; Mrs. S. T. Wright, laxender, 
white centre ; Alexandra, dark crimson ; Mrs. 
H. L. Brousson, salmon shade ; Sirius, yellow, 
flaked red ; and W. E. Dickson, crimson. A 
capital dozen for garden decoration would in¬ 
clude : —Pearl, pink; Dainty, primrose and 
yellow; H. Shoesmith, crimson-scarlet; Ibis, 
orange ; Mrs. F. C. Stoop, yellow ; White 
Lady ; Effective, light fawn ; Ben Nash, dull 
crimson ; Mrs. S. T. Wright, lavender and 
white ; J. W. Wilkinson, light purple ; F. A. 
Wellesley, scarlet; and Fairy, white.—H. S. 

Cassia corymboea in the open air.— This 
is usually met with growing under glass, and 
a good show it makes during July,* where 
plenty of head room can be given it, but its 
value as an outdoor climber prompts these 
lines. Doubtless, away down in Cornwall it 
proves quite hardy, but I like to be on the 
safe side, and afford the base of the plant a 
little protection during the winter months. A 
warm, sunny spot must be given, or the wood 
does not get ripened enough to withstand 
many degrees of frost. Consequently, much 
of the growth made during summer gets 
crippled, and has to be cut away in the spring. 
Being a robust grower, plenty of space must 
be given it, and the new growth allowed to 
grow unchecked, as it produces its wealth of 
gold blossom at the ends of the said shoots. 
Here it is allowed to ramble at will, and 
underneath there is a row of Salvia splen- 
dens, intermixed with * Chrysanthemum 
frutescens, where the trio made a grand dis¬ 
play from August onwards. At the time of 
writing (October 12th) it is a mass of gold, 
quite in keeping with many of our deciduous 
trees, which are fast assuming their autumn 
attire.— Devonian. 

Ea8t Lothian 8t00ke.->-T see J. Crook, on 
page 422, praises East Lothian Stocks, and 
states they require growing in a frame all the 
winter. He also states the seed is expensive. 
I beg to differ in both instances. I purchase 
my seed at sixpence for a mixed packet, which 
will give from 100 to 150 plants. A packet of 
separate colours costs eighteenpence. I sow’ 
my seed in May or June in boxes—not that 
they require it, but because I can thus take 
more care of it. I prick the seedlings out 


into ground which has grown early Potatoes ; 
then, as soon as the frost has killed the sum¬ 
mer bedding plants, I put them into their 
flowering quarters. My garden is exposed to 
the biting north wind, and in the hardest 
wdnter I have never lost more than six plants. 
I think it is because they are grown hardy. 
As soon as I see a single flower I pull the 
plant out and fill up with something else.— 
G. O., Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge. 

Cunnera leaves.— There is no exaggeration 
in the assertion that Gunnera leaves may 
reach to 10 feet in diameter, and the writer 
in your columns who said so was quite justified 
in making the statement. I saw a fine plant 
at Narrowwater Castle, near Newry, Ireland, 
which had leaves over 9 feet across, and, 
although I did not see it the following season 
I was informed that the leaves were then fully 
10 feet across. This was from a most trust¬ 
worthy source. Of course, a goed deal de¬ 
pends upon the treatment the plants receive, 
and by far the greater number of plants of 
this fine Gunnera grown have much smaller 
leaves, few of them attaining near this size. 
The plants need very liberal treatment if the 
largest leaves are desired.—S. Arnott. 

Campanula ieophylla alba.— As it seems 
to be the general opinion that Campanula 
isophylla iB not quite hardy, it will, no doubt, 
interest your readers to know that I have & 
plant trailing over a red sandstone rock 
garden which has flowered profusely since 
about the second week in August, and is still 
covered with its charming pale-blue blossoms. 
It has been in its present position since the 
spring of 1905. The rock garden is very 
sandy and dry ; it gets the benefit of all except 
the very early morning sun, and is sheltered 
from the north and north-west winds. It is 
quite surprising that it should flourish so well 
only five miles away from the centre of 
Manchester. I have planted several more 
this month both of C. isophylla ahd C. iso¬ 
phylla alba, and shall await the result with 
great interest.—E. M. Liebmann. 

Nlcotlana hybrids.— I see in Gardenino 
for October 6th that tw'o correspondents 
speak well of the Hybrid Tobacco, and I can 
certainly confirm it, for from a small packet, 
of seed I raised a large number of plants, 
which all grew on vigorously from the first, 
and have been one mass of lovely bloom, all 
colours, and seemed to take no notice of the 
intense heat, beyond the usual drooping, till 
towards the afternoon, when they were lovely. 
I found that the pale-lilac forms have the 
sweet smell, but some of the other colours 
seem without scent. They are most useful 
plants, and will grow in the roughest quarters. 
We had sharp frosts a little while back, but 
they were not touched. Could you tell me if 
they would stand the winter, ns the old 
N. affinis does so, in my border, and comes up 
each spring? The.se hybrids of mine are 
3 feet high, but full of flowering-stems from 
the base. May I also say to everyone with a 
small garden he manages hiqiself that the 
new Nemesia strumosa grandiflora is a charm¬ 
ing annual. I had a small packet of seed, and 
raised a great number of strong, little plants, 
and in one long bed I put out seventy-four, 
and in July it was a mass of bloom of every 
brilliant colour, and many people have asked 
what it was. The intense heat had no bad 
effect, though, of course, I watered and 
syringed the bed every evening, and they are 
still flowering.- I also-grow-the Campanula 
isophylla alba in an old wall, which is 
draped with Aubrietia in the spring. In 
your issue for August 25th there is a pic¬ 
ture of a plant in a South Devon garden, and 
on September 15tli I observe a correspondent 
in West Surrey says it will not thrive with 
him outside glass, though so mild a county. 
I can only say this village is in a cold, exposed 
part of Wiltshire, and I have three healthy 
plants growing from chinks in the wall, and 
blooming freely in the summer, and each year 
they increase in size. — G. Godolphin 
Osborne, Chicklade, Wilts. 

Wallflower*.— How many growers of these make 
a mistake in sowing too late in the year, and on 
rich soil to push the plants along, so as to be large 
enough for plant ing jput in October. I find that the 
poorest, most exposed plot is the best place to get 
dwarf, stocky plants, with plenty of side-shoots close 
to the ground! I usually sow in March, and trans¬ 
plant in Julv. J. (J.. Gosport. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LA FRANCE DE ’89. 

Many growers miss a fine pillar or wall Rose 
when they ignore ill is variety. 1 believe the 
way to display its undoubted charms is to 
plant the variety against an eastern or western 
wall, or even a north wall. The blossoms 
droop by their great weight and a weakness 
of stem, but when against a wall this is not 
so evident. For covering a moderate space, 
say 7 feet to 8 feet each way, it is a far more 
useful Rose than Reine Marie Henriette, 
beautiful as this is when doing well and free 
from mildew, which is very seldom. 

The foliage shows this Rose to be a hybrid, 
but from what it is difficult to say. Of course, 
the old La France has no relation to it what¬ 
ever. Rather do I think it sprang from Mme. 
Isaac Pereire, the Hybrid Bourbon. The 
form is of the “Cabbage” sort, and it is not 
a very double flow’er. The colour is a rosy- 
red, of a very dazzling hue when in its 


tout. Then we have Joseph Hill, perhaps 
one of the very best Hybrid Teas at present 
introduced. The late days of the j'ear seem 
to impart such a hue to the colours of some 
of the Hybrid Teas that they are scarcely 
recognisable. This Rose in summer is not 
unlike a Souvenir du President Carnot, with 
a suffusion of tha* ochre-red colouring that 
so marks many of M. Pernet Ducher’s later 
productions, but now almost the whole flower 
is of a reddish-orange. It is characteristic 
of many of the Hybrid Teas that they com¬ 
bine in their blossoms a number of tints, 
and, consequently, a self-coloured sort is 
rare. Personally, I prefer the mixture, but, 
I know, from a florist’s point of view, it is 
not desired. Perhaps one of the best novel¬ 
ties of the last few years is Earl of Warw ick. 
Its blossoms are not so full, but they 
open freely ; hut when the autumn days are 
here the slower expansion just suits this type 
of Rose. The colour is a lovely mixture of 
salmon, apricot, and flesh-pink. Pharisaer 
is destined to play a very important part in 



Rose La France de 'SO. 


summer freshness. There was a variety sent 
out a few years ago named Marguerite 
Appert, which, if not the same as La France 
de ’89, is much too near. Rosa. 


OCTOBER ROSES. 

How valuable the Hybrid Teas are when 
October comes in ! Never do I remember 
such a glorious feast of beautiful blossom as 
we have been having since the rain. Upon 
our cool subsoil the plants had made fine 
growth, so that when the rain came they 
were just ready to develop the w’ondrous blos¬ 
soms I have alluded to. The immense seed- 
pods upon some of the Hybrid Teas betoken 
the sort of season we have passed through, 
and amateurs should take care to preserve 
well-ripened seed from really good sorts. 
Although I have been almost cradled in 
Roses, I can always appreciate the lovely 
autumnals. What a beauty there is in that 
lovely gem, Konigin Camia ! Its immense 
shell-like [petals are <4 thjfFfc laiitil I iiflk 
colouring that tells ontV+tJ nrscencpft ttoiu 
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the decoration of our gardens in autumn, 
and all who are planting for this purpose 
should not omit this sort. The growth is so 
good, yielding blossoms upon fine rigid stems, 
and, if they are lacking in fullness, they pos¬ 
sess a wondrous charm which I shall not at¬ 
tempt to describe. If anything, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay increases in popularity each year ; 
and is it surprising? Where is there a Rose 
its equal for distinct colouring? Mme. 
Antoine Mari, I rejoice to know\ is receiving 
the attention it deserves. There is no better 
sort for beds, the growth being particularly 
free and good, only rivalled by that of G. 
Kabonnand and Peace. No matter when 
one goes to this Rose there is always a bud 
fit to cut. We have lately spoken of G. 
Nabonnand, so there is no need to give any 
detailed description. 

I referred to Caroline Testout just now. 
Surely if M. Pernet Ducher had never raised 
any other Rose than this one he would have 
been entitled to the unqualified thanks of all 
Rose lovers. Go where you will, this grand 
Rose is in evidence, and there is little won- 
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only a beautiful Rose, but also a splendid 
grower. It is a pity it is nearly scentless, 
but shall we ever obtain all the good points 
in any Rose? Admiral Dewey, Marie 
C’roibier, Wm. Askew, and Gabrielle Pierette 
are all of the same race as this wonderful 
Rose, and are all equally good in autumn as 
they are in.summer. There are no equals to 
this group for culture as standards, and for 
hold, upright garden sorts they are un* 
rivalled. Next in importance come La 
France and her progeny. I ought to place 
this group first, for where are their equals in 
fragrance, that most precious attribute of 
the Rose? Certainly, of late years La France 
has been a more lovely Rose in autumn than 
it has in the summer. I think that many 
make the mistake of pruning this Rose too 
hard. I believe, in fact have proved, that it 
should not be hard pruned. Plant it against 
a wall, pillar, or fence, and give it more free¬ 
dom and see what it will do. Neither does it 
require disbudding; or, at least, not too 
much. If the buds are thinned, this concen¬ 
trates too much sap into one or two buds, 
and thus they will not expand freely. If the 
original La France had an origin totally un¬ 
known to its owner, we cannot but look upon 
it as one of the first Hybrid Teas, and the 
wonder to me is that there arc not more 
that bear a like hybrid origin. In Augustine 
Guinoisseau we have a very valuable Bport 
of La France* which seems to improve with 
years. In any case, it has been grand 
this autumn, rivalling even Viscountess 
Folkestone in beauty and surpassing it in 
fragrance. A new Rose of decided merit is 
Florence Pemberton. It is, to my mind, 
one of the best of Messrs. Dicksons’ produc¬ 
tions. The growth and habit are both excel¬ 
lent, and the blossoms large, yet not coarse. 
Another beauty is La Tosca, which gains ad¬ 
herents every season. The wondrous vigour 
is marvellous, fitting it for a fair-sized hedge. 
Just lately we have been cutting splendid 
clusters, almost a yard in bngth. Le Pro- 
gres is well named ; and this, too, has been 
very fine, and is even now. The colour is 
certainly the richest gold of any of our Hy¬ 
brid Teas much more so than in Mme. 
Ravary but y.*t the plant lacks vigour. I 
am not sure 1 should not rather prefer Mme. 
Ravary for a massing Rose, badly as we 
want a good yellow. Perles des Jamies is 
first rate, but, 1 fear, rather too tender to 
use largely as a massing Rose. Perhaps one 
of our finest groups this autumn has been 
Mme. Jules Grolez. This beautiful, fragrant 
variety is far superior in autumn to Mrs. 
VV. J. Grant, although in June it is decidedly 
inferior. There are so many pink Roses that 
one is embarrassed by their number. Even 
a quantity of recent novelties is pink in 
colour, but their extreme beauty of form and 
size of petals are far and away superior to 
those of old sorts. I allude more especially 
to sorts such as Lady Aslitown, David 
llarum. Dean Hole, Countess of Gosford, 
Countess of Annesley, and Countess of 
Derby; and if any reader has not yet added 
them to his collection, I would say do so at 
once. Corallina conies between a pink and 
coral-red, and is superb. We sadly need 
good reds for autumn. It is true we have 
the gorgeous Monthlies, such as Cramoisie- 
Superieur and Fabvier. Gruss an Sanger- 
hausen is fine, far and away superior to Etoile 
de France, although this was grand during 
those few extra hot days of late August. It will, 
however, never take the place we all thought 
it would. Gruss an Sangorhausen hangs its 
head, which is a bad fault, but the colour 
and form are splendid. General MacArthur 
I much like. It is a glowing reddish-scarlet, 
with a rather flat bloom, borne erect, and 
very sw’oet. George Laing Paul has been 
very good, and, I believe, one likely to re¬ 
main with us. Francois Crousse promises to 
be a grand Rose for colour, and, I believe, 
as a pegged-down Rose it will be in much 
request. The colour is good, a little want¬ 
ing in vividness, but fragrant and very free, 
which one expects from a Rose emanating 
from Caroline Testout. The flower is of 
good size, almost fit for exhibition. Gruss 
an Teplitz, Priucj^sse de Sagan, and Mar¬ 
quise de Salisbury are well known. General 
Gallien^^jlMj^^bn|ihJ|ii\^f^J|vA'> r l c ly for 
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subtle charms of old-gold veining and splash¬ 
ing, which is a peculiarity of the flower. 
The ochre-red Roses, such as Paul Lede, 
have been very beautiful, and are even now. 

1 cut a splendid flower of this Rose quite 
recently, and I look upon it as almost equal 
to Joseph Hill. Gustave Grunerwald is a 
variety not yet known so much as it deserves 
to be.* I believe there is a future for this 
fine sort. The colour is a rosy-pink of won¬ 
drous clearness, with a yellow shading at 
base of petals. Its growth is grand. 

As a class, the Hybrid Perpetuals cut a 
sorry figure as autumnal bloomers. With the 
exception of Frau Karl Druschki (and if this 
is not a Hybrid Tea it is not a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual), Louis Van Houtte, Victor Hugo, 
Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
Alfred K. Williams, Earl of Pembroke, Ella 
Gordon, and a few others, there would not 
be a bloom out in October. Planters should 
be careful to keep the Hybrid Perpetuals by 
themselves, in a not too prominent position, 
if they desire a good autumnal effect. I am 
not disparaging the group, because in July 
there is nothing to equal them, but as con¬ 
tinuous bloomers they fail. However, we 
are independent of them now, and I quite ex¬ 
pect we shall soon have quite a number of 
red Hybrid Teas, although I fear they will 
need to be superior to J. B. Clark, or they 
will not satisfy. On maiden plants I have 
not seen a good bloom yet. Now, this should 
not be so in a Rose, if it is going to be at all 
useful. We do not want retrogression. It 
is not as though our collection was deficient 
in numbers, as the number of sorts is really 
bewildering, and I am sorry to see so many 
worthless novelties introduced, because they 
tend to disgust the grower rather than other¬ 
wise. 

All who value Roses for October should 
not overlook the beautiful China Roses and 
the charming little Polyanthas. They, in 
themselves, would make a fine display, if 
planted in beds or rows. We have only a few 
autumn-blooming Ramblers, but, such as 
they are, should be well looked after. Long- 
worth Rambler is one of the best, this Rose 
being never without a flower from June to 
November. Aimee Vibert, Mme. Alfred 
Carrifcre, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Alister Stella Gray, and 
Belle Vischyoise are all first-rate, and in 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot we have a sort that 
ere long must certainly dethrone Wm. Allen 
Richardson. A few of the species are very 
pretty in autumn. We have now Macartney 
alba simplex on a south wall flowering well, 
and no Rose is so pretty in the foliage. The 
microphvlla Rose, Ma Surprise, is also very 
quaint. The variety of Hybrid Musk, named 
Pissardi, is very pretty with its clusters of 
blush-white flowers, and Stanvvell Perpetual 
Scotch, so sweetly fragrant, should be in 
every garden. 

I have not attempted to describe all the 
beautiful October Roses, because that would 
mean indicating quite a catalogue of them, 
but amateurs, if they procure all I have 
named, will have no mean collection, and 
they certainly will have a glorious autumnal 
display, especially if they adopt the plan of 
deep cultivation, eo that when rain does 
come after such a period of drought, the 
plants will give a good account of themselves. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Half-standard Boses on lawn.— Would you 
kindly tell me which you consider to be the best 
white, pink, and red Roses to grow as half-standards 
singly on a lawn? The position is full south, hut 
exposed to wind. I want really strong, free-flowering 
sorts, which will make good heads. I do not mind 
what kind they are—H.l*.’s, H.T.’s, or Teas, so long 
as they are vigorous. Is not Mme. Plantier a M*iy 
good white Rose? -T. M. D. H. 

[There is quite a number of beautiful 
Roses well adapted for making the fine large 
heads you desire, and we append a list of 
same, the varieties of each colour placed in 
order of merit: -- White: Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Aimee Vibert, Mme. Plantier, 
Electra, Felicite-Perpetuee, Alberio Barbier. 
Blanc double de Courbet, Frau Karl 
Druschki. Pink: Lady Gay, Lauretta Mes- 
simy, Mine. E. Hesai.j Gb m >efl|81, Caroline 
Testout, Climbing TtaslSrV. Blairi 

No. 2, Helene, Flora, Coupe crHebe. Red: 


Gruss an Teplit 2 , Longworth Rambler, Mar¬ 
quise de Salisbury, Francis Crousse, Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Rubin, Corallina, Ards 
Rover. It is most important the holes be 
well dug out, to a depth of quite 2 feet 
6 inches, and a similar width, and if soil is 
poor, renew with some good material. A 
little basic slag mixed with the lower spit of 
soil, at the rate of ^ lb. to a square yard, 
would be of much assistance to the trees 
when they become established.] 

Raising Briers from seed (Amatevr). 
—The pods must not be allowed to get dry. 
Stick the stalk end into some damp sand 
placed in pots, and stand on a shelf in the 
greenhouse or pit free from frost. Then in 
January prepare some 5-inch pots by half 
filling them with well-broken crocks, then fill 
up with sandy soil, consisting of sifted loam 
and sand. Press this firmly, and sow seeds 
about £ inch deep, and as much apart. 
Plunge the pots in ashes up to their rims in 
a cold frame, protecting them from severe 
weather. Usually the seedlings appear in 
eight or ten weeks. As soon os they show 
their third leaf prick off into small pots, and 
return to the pit, keeping them near the glass. 
Do not water them much, or they will damp 
off. Care must be taken to afford plenty of 
air on all favourable occasions. About June 
you may plant out the little seedlings. 

R 080 La Tosoa. —As regards the notice of 
this in October 13th, page 453, I think it a 
much finer Rose than Viscountess Folkestone, 
and I have grown both in some quantity for 
years. La Tosca may not come up to some 
conventional or Cabbage idea of form, but to 
me it is much better in form, and freedom, 
and variety than the other. It also thrives on 
the Brier, which many good Roses will not do. 
It is a Rose not only for a “ public park,” but 
for every garden, and the more it can be grown 
the better.—R. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN DIGGING. 

During the present and the following month 
in many gardens all vacant plots of ground 
will be either deeply dug, ridged, or trenched, 
as the case may be. Such a course sounds 
rational enough, and undoubtedly many soils 
are benefited by such action, "but not all. 
Many people dig the ground over merely to 
have* it tidy for the winter, or to get the work 
forward. Certainly autumn digging has its 
advantages, and where such a course will 
benefit the soil nothing can be said against it. 
More mistakes are made with clay soils than 
any other, as soils which are easily work¬ 
able with a due amount of sand or grit in 
their composition may generally be got into 
a pulverised condition if worked at any time, 
whether autumn, winter, or spring. Firm 
ground always lies drier during the winter 
than that which has been autumn dug, and if 
anyone doubts this, let him try for himself, 
All that is necessary is to turn a portion up 
in the autumn, and then during a dry time in 
February to turn up a portion of undug along 
with the former, and note the difference. 
Those people who may only have had soil to 
deal w’lth which crumbles to pieces almost as 
soon as touched are not aware of the difficul¬ 
ties there are to contend against in getting 
heavy clayey soil into a fine tilth. Such 
soils, certainly when properly worked, are 
generally highly productive, so every means 
should be taken to bring them into a friable 
condition. On some soils autumn digging is 
an advantage, if only from the fact of the 
ground being dug over, so as to push the work 
forward before the busy period arrives, but 
never hurry the w'ork on this account alone. 
It must be understood that by leaving these 
day soils to be dug in February they require 
from three weeks to a month from the time of 
digging to cropping, for if sowing should im¬ 
mediately follow, the soil would be so tough 
and leathery that the seed w'ould fail to ger¬ 
minate or the seedlings grow' unkindly after¬ 
wards. It will, therefore, be seen that dis¬ 
cretion is needed, and, such being the case, 
no one will regret February digging for heavy- 
clay soils. Where autumn digging can be 
practised, the soil should be thrown up as 


roughly as possible, and the old practice of 
ridging may be carried out with advantage. 
Unless for getting rid of the larvae of insects, 
very light soils are best dug just before crop- 
ing, as being thus in better condition for the 
well-doing of the future crop, and the manure 
is also more available for the crops. 


OVER-FEEDING TOMATOES. 

I iiayr a cold greenhouse, 12 feet by 7 feet, full south, no 
trees near. At the front and top* end of the house is a 
trench, 21 inches wide, 11 inches deep, filled with broken 
turf. When the soil was added, about 4 lb. of bone-meal 
were mixed with it, and a mixture of horse-manure and 
soil applied as a top layer. Sundry wakings of liquid- 
manure were given. I had nineteen Tomato-plants in the 
trench. One hundred and fifteen fruits set. The top 
tmeses had no fruit, about 76 per cent, being useless. I 
had about thirty fruits, each weighing 3 ozs., and the 
other eighty fruits 1 ox. to 2 ozs. Please |>omt out where 
we amateurs make so many mistakes.— Tomato. 

[Light crops of fruit and an excess of leaf¬ 
age invariably follow the use of animal- 
manure in the soil for Tomatoes. The ad¬ 
vice has been oft-repeated in the columns of 
Gardening Illubtrated, warning the in¬ 
experienced against the dangers of over-feed¬ 
ing, and yet one may often find the point 
thus emphasised ignored altogether. Those 
readers, then, who are not content with the 
results of their summer crop of Tomatoes 
grown under glass, may usefully reflect on 
the provision made in spring, as affecting the 
soil mixture employed. The simpler the soil 
compound, the better the prospect. We sel¬ 
dom use anything beyond turf, and, if this 
is of more than average fertility, mix with it 
some garden soil. To the soil a email addi¬ 
tion of burnt refuse, and possibly a little 
lime, may be advantageous, but with soil 
such as we have already described nothing 
further would be required until there were 
fruits well advancing. Planted in a border 
of fresh soil, there would be scarcely any 
need for stimulants at all, and, if such were 
considered necessary, a little bone-meal will 
suffice, which soon attracts new roots to the 
surface. Often much success follows the 
use of pots—say, 10-inch or 12-inch—filling 
these with Boil, and standing them on a bed 
of soil or house cinders, so that the roots 
can pass through the drainage holes. Re¬ 
stricting the roots in this w r ay limits the 
vigour of the plants, and predisposes them to 
fruit bearing. From plants growing in 
9-inch and 10-inch pots, simply stood on a 
corrugated iron stage, on which were spread 
shingle, gravel, or house cinders, in which 
the roots can ramble, we have had a crop re¬ 
presenting some 16 lb. to 18 lb. of fruit per 
plant. In these cases necessarily some feed¬ 
ing is required, because the active root- 
growth soon absorbs all available food from 
so limited a store. Once the crop is set, to 
the extent of three or four fruit trusses, then 
feeding may begin. The fruit crop acts 
materially on the character of the growth, 
which may otherwise be so gross that the 
flowers fail to set. Beside these advantages, 
there is vet. another following a rational 
system of culture, and that is the frequent 
necessary stopping and thinning of the ex¬ 
cessive lateral grow'th, which not only fills up 
the space unduly, but deprives the advancing 
crop of the necessary light and sunshine. In 
a small greenhouse it is always well to grow 
Tomatoes in pots, so as to iessen the leaf- 
producing tendencies, and promote a good 
fruit set. Feeding can be done much more 
usefully in such cases, and it also ensures a 
larger and more continuous supply of fruit. 
Tomatoes being gross feeders, we do not ad¬ 
vise their being grown in comparatively 
small pots without some such provision as we 
have already named being made in the mat¬ 
ter of soil or other material for the encour¬ 
agement of the advancing root fibres. A 
little bone-meal sprinkled on the surface of 
the stage on which soil or ashes is spread 
supports the plants and crop, but when this 
provision is not made, then the plants are 
dependent only on what is actually in the 
pots and supplied in liquid form or top-dress¬ 
ings of dry chemical manures. Tomatoes are 
easily grown, if only intelligence is brought 
to bear upon their treatment. 

We lately,saw soum Tomato plants so badly 
stripped of their" foliage as to render them 
practical!y >ifl?<;•,. red yew, the owner ex¬ 
pected these almost leaf-denuded plants to 
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mature a succession of good ripe fruits. The 

{ practice of stripping Tomato plants of their 
eaves is a very common one, the idea being 
that the fruits ripen better and more quickly 
when exposed to the sun. That Tomatoes 
enjoy light, some fire-heat, and sunshine, no 
one will deny, but it is nothing less than bar¬ 
barous to so severely shorten the primary 
leaf-stalks at a time when they are so much 
needed. When the growth of Tomatoes is 
moderate, and they are planted at a suitable 
distance apart, there should be no need to 
interfere with the principal or primary 
leaves. It is when there is an unduly vigor¬ 
ous leaf growth, and the plants are over¬ 
crowded, that the need for a slight reduction 
of leaf growth becomes needful—not other¬ 
wise. 

Feeding indiscriminately is yet another 
source of trouble to the novice ; some have 
an idea that the more generously liquid- 
manures or chemical preparations supplied 
by sundriesmen are used, the more bountiful 
should be the crop. Plants freshly planted 
or potted into new soil never require stimu¬ 
lants, either in liquid or powder forms, for to 
give them while the soil is yet unoccupied is 
to court failure, partial or wholly, due to the 
soil being poisoned, or made sour. Always 
allow time for the soil to be well occupied 
with roots before giving manures of any kind. 

Next to watering and feeding, the most im¬ 
portant point to remember is ventilation of 
the structure in which they are grown. To¬ 
matoes are, in spring and summer, most 
impatient of a close and stuffy atmosphere ; 
fresh air circulating among the crop should 
always be made a prominent item, as without 
this there are often complaints as affecting 
their setting. Tomatoes sometimes need a 
little assistance in the fertilising of their 
flowers. This may be given by gently tapping 
the flower trusses at mid-day. so as to assist 
pollen distribution. A camel-hair pencil may 
be made a more certain agent in fertilising 
the flowers, and so long as the blooming 
period extends, so long is daily attention 
necessary. Light crops may often be traced 
to this cause, for if the blooms are not fer¬ 
tilised the chances of a crop are gone. Care¬ 
ful watering is also important. Soil allowed 
to often become over-dry or excessively wet 
will speedily check the setting of Tomatoes or 
any other fruiting plant. There is yet another 
cultural item that might be well remembered, 
especially in regard to pots, and that is firm¬ 
ness of tlie soil. With the compost in a suit¬ 
able state of moisture it cannot well be made 
too firm. Firm soil encourages a short- 
jointed and, usually, a fruitful growth.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Celeriac.—I have a flue erop of Celeriac, which is 
now ready for table. It is large and firm. I should 
like to know, in your next issue, if possible, how to 
keep it for winter use -ought it to be lifted and 
stored, or only dug up as wanted? Also tell me the 
best ways of cooking it.'-M. S. 

[You can lift the roots during this month 
aiftl store like Beet, though some growers 
leave them in the ground, drawing up some 
soil to cover the crowns. Left in the ground, 
the roots are said to be of better flavour. To 
cook Celeriac, wash the root well with a vege¬ 
table brush, and peel it. Cut in halves and 
quarters, or in slices an inch thick. Melt a 
lump of butter in a saucepan; when it 
frizzles, put in as many pieces as the sauce¬ 
pan will hold, letting them lie flat to brown 
all over. Take the pieces as they are browned 
on to a plate until they are all fried ; then 
put back all the pieces, cover close, and 
stand the saucepan on the stove, where they 
will not burn, for twenty minutes. Turn 
them out carefully on a hot vegetable dish, 
season with salt and pepper, and a little 
finely-chopped Parsley. Another way is to 
melt a lump of butter in the saucepan with 
half a teacupful of water, put in the root, 
cover close until tender—from twenty 
minutes to half-an-hour if quite fresh, but 
when a little stale it takes longer. When 
tender, mix quite smooth with a little cold 
milk, a teaspoonful of flour, dish up the root, 
pour the thickening into the water and but¬ 
ter, let it boil for five Mfmiltes. Season wjth 
pepper, salt, and the jiigejifjft df iXpfepn, 
pour over the vegetable, and serv^jtlt can 


fritters, after being first cooked until tender, 
and served with Parsley sauce, Fennel sauce, 
soubise sauce, or any sauce you fancy.] 
Potato Up-to-Date.—I think it might interest 
some of the readers of your valuable paper to hear 
that in this out-of-the-way parish in the north-east 
of Lincolnshire, Mr. C. Fieldsend has grown a mag¬ 
nificent crop of Up-to-Date Potatoes, one tuber 
alone weighing 3 lb. all hut 2 oz., and many others 
nearly as large. It would be interesting to know if 
this prodigious size has been exceeded ?-W«. 
Maurice Wright, Wold Netcton Manor , Xorth 
Thoresby , Lincoln. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums must 
have full ventilation, if the flowers—especially 
those which are of large size—are to last out 
their full time. I do not think the large, 
highly-developed flowers are so popular as 
they were. We, of course, see them at the 
shows ranged in rows on green painted 
boards, but the sight is a wearisome one to 
most people now the craze for the big flowers 
is over. A well-grown plant in ail 8-inch or 
9-inch pot, with a dozen moderately-sized 
blooms upon it, is more satisfactory in the 
conservatory than a tall plant with scarcely 
any foliage at the bottom, with two, or, at 
the most, three, blooms. The water-pot 
must be handled carefully now, and no water 
spilt unnecessarily about the house, especially 
in dull, damp weather. It is better if the 
watering, especially of plants growing in the 
border, such as Camellias, etc., can be done 
on a bright morning, when the lights can be 
opened to let out the damp. If Camellias are 
allowed to get very dry, the buds may fall. 
Some of the early-flowering Azaleas will soon 
respond to warmth, if they were forced a 
little last year. When Azaleas and other 
plants are forced year after year they flower 
much earlier, and with less forcing. A few 
large plants of Fielder’s White and Deutsche 
Perle are now opening a few blossoms, this 
resulting from early forcing last season and 
early ripening of the wood. We find a few 
early Azaleas producing white flowers very 
useful at this season and onwards. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons should now be potted up, selecting 
those plants only which are producing plenty 
of buds. These will not bear much forcing, 
but they will flower in January. Retarded 
clumps of Spiraeas and retarded shrubs, such 
as Deutzias and Azalea mollis, Lilies also, 
which have been kept in a cool chamber, will 
soon open blossoms in a moderate beat. 
These and Lilacs should be secured in quan¬ 
tity now, where many flowers are required for 
cutting. Lilacs, when properly prepared for 
forcing, are most useful, and are largely pro¬ 
duced on the Continent and also in this 
country. Lilacs may be forced in the dark. 

8tOVe. —This house should be very bright 
now both with flowers and foliage. Among 
the former there are still a few trusses of 
golden Allamandas. but these will soon be 
over, ivs the time is come for reducing the 
water supply, to ripen growth. Poinsettias 
and Euphorbias give much bright colour 
when well grown ; both are useful in winter. 
The Euphorbia is a loose-liabited plant, and 
rarely makes a good specimen unless made up 
with several plants in a pot. But Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora is a charming thing planted out 
against a wall where there is light enough to 
ripen the young wood. Euphorbia splendens 
is a curious, rough, spiny subject of quite a 
different character, but it produces its 
quaint, bright, little flowers very freely after 
full exposure to sunshine and air to ripen 
the growth. The Franeisceas are hard- 
wooded plants which are now producing 
their large salver-shaped, mauve-coloured 
flowers very freely. The best flowering plant 
of Franciscea calycina I have ever seen owed 
its free-flowering habit to a month spent out¬ 
side in summer to ripen the wood. Gar¬ 
denias have benefited by free exposure. The 
growth, of course, must be made first, and 
the exposure must be gradual, so that the 
hardening process is not hurried. Night 
temperature now, 60 degs. to 65 degs; venti¬ 
late at 75 degs. to 80 degs. 

Shrubs and plants for foroing.— These 
are usually grown in pots for one or more 
years to fit them for forcing. The only ex- 
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family, which also includes Azaleas. The 
roots of these plants grow close at home, and 
form a dense hall, which may be potted up 
without receiving aiw check, and after flower¬ 
ing, and the wood firm, may he planted out 
again. Lilacs are among the most useful 
shrubs for forcing, and these are usually 
grown in pots, and if after flowering they are 
pruned back, and kept indoors for a time, till 
growth is made, they may then be plunged 
out to complete the ripening. Many of the 
plants under this treatment will flower again 
the second season, or, at any rate, a selec¬ 
tion can be made of the best, and the re¬ 
mainder given a season’s growth. Deutzias 
under similar treatment wifi flower year after 
year, and will grow into large bushes. 
Weigelas are good forcing shrubs, if not 
pushed on too fast. I have had in large 
pots splendid bushes of these covered with 
flowers. Staphylea colchica forces easily, 
but the flowers are not very lasting. Labur¬ 
nums, grown as pyramids or standards, 
Prunus triloba, and double scarlet Thorns 
brought on quietly in an early Peach-house 
will come in useful for the conservatory and 
for cutting. Magnolias—deciduous kinds— 
grown on to large bushes in tubs are useful in 
the cool conservatory. Among herbaceous 
plantr, Spiraeas, Dielytras, Canterbury Bells, 
and Tree Pneonies in pots and tubs are good 
furniture for the unheated conservatory. 
The flowers produced of all these things will 
be in proportion to their growth and ripening. 

Cleanliness in fruit-houses.— Every ex¬ 
perienced gardener knows how important 
cleanliness is in fruit-houses—in fact, in all 
glass structures. The presence of red-spider 
and other troublesome pests may be traced to 
want of cleanliness in the house. For this 
reason it is customary at this season, when 
Vines and Peaches are pruned, to thoroughly 
wash with an insecticide not only the trees, 
but paint, training wires, and every hit of 
surface, limewashing all walls. Mix half-a- 
pound or more of sulphur with every pail of 
limewash. We have for many years used a 
solution, 3 oz. to the gallon, of Gishurst com¬ 
pound for washing all stages and wood sur¬ 
faces in all glass structures at least once a 
year—usually at this season. Bad weather, 
when men cannot work outside, is generally 
utilised for cleaning everything indoors. The 
reason why all things grow better in a new 
house than an old one is because the new 
house is clean, but houses, when thoroughly 
cleansed with Gishurst compound, or any 
other suitable insecticide, are virtually, so 
far as cultivation goes, new housed. And 
when the interior of the house has been 
attended to, the borders must be examined, 
their condition ascertained, and the neces¬ 
sary top-dressing applied. It is always ad¬ 
visable to remove the exhausted surface soil 
and fill up with good loam, suitably enriched 
with manurial substances, to encourage the 
surface roots. 

Flg8 in pot8. -Fig-trees will bear good 
fruit in comparatively small pots. Of course, 
a large tree in a good-sized pot will bear more 
fruit than a small one, but the large tree 
takes up more space in the house, and is 
more difficult to move about. I have seen 
very good Figs grown in pots in a Pine stove 
on the wall-plates which surround the 
plunging beds. This early crop will be ready 
in May, and when the first crop is gathered 
the trees will mature the second crop else¬ 
where. When trees are in 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots, zinc collars may be placed just inside 
the pots, and a liberal top-dressing given 
when required. A good deal can be done 
with liquid stimulants, as Figs want nourish¬ 
ment when the fruits are swelling. All Figs 
intended for forcing should be in the finishing 
pots now. Large, old plants for a late crop 
may, when repotted, be reduced a good deal. 
It does not hurt a Fig-tree to prune its roots 
rather freely, if they are surrounded with 
good stuff afterwards. 

Outdoor garden. —Dahlias, at the time of 
writing, are still fresh, but we cannot expect 
this mild weather to continue. As soon as 
the foliage is blackened with frost, lift the 
roots and dry them; for storing. Dahlia 
tubers cannot be kept too dry and cool, if 
safe from frosjt." Beds are still being cleared 
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ing some attention, but the idea is not new, 
as I have seen terraces lined with Portugal 
Laurels, trained as standards and pyramids, 
many years ago. Bays in tubs look dressy, 
but are not hardy enough to stand our win¬ 
ters. Hollies, golden and green, in good- 
sized tubs are, I think, superior to Bays, and 
are hardier; and Boxes are coming into use 
for the same purpose. They give a home like 
appearance, grouped about the court-yard, 
and with a little pruning and training soon 
make handsome specimens. The ground 
works well now, and all kinds of planting muv 
go on. Grass seeds in many new gardens are 
taking the place of turf, as the latter is not 
only costly, but is generally weedy. I sowed 
a good sized lawn about the middle of Sep¬ 
t-ember, and it is now perfectly green, and 
will, I have no doubt, be fit to play on early 
next summer. If not sown during Septem¬ 
ber, get the ground ready and wait till April. 
There is no time to be lost now in planting 
Carnations. Roses also may go in as soon 
as the ground is ready. 

Fruit garden.— As far as can be seen at 
present, fruit-buds on most kinds of fruit- 
trees will be plentiful. The fertile buds are 
easily distinguishable from those which pro¬ 
duce leaves only, though it is possible some 
of the buds which appear fat and plump may 
disappoint, as it is difficult to say when each 
bud merges into the really fertile stage. It 
is, I suppose, a question of perfect matura¬ 
tion, and limits in time can hardly be fixed, 
but when the trees are healthy and making 
moderate growth the ripening must now be 
nearly completed. In pruning wall-trees, if 
the spurs are much crowded, some of the 
longest and weakest should be thinned. 
Marie Louise Pear frequently bears on the 
ends of rather long spurs, and the pruncr 
generally leaves the best of these. This 
variety is sometimes rather slow in coming 
into bearing, but when it has settled down it 
is reliable. Two of the best autumn Pears 
are Marie Louise and Doyenne du Cornice. 
Where there is a wall to plant with Pears, 1 
should plant double-branched cordons feet 
apart, and train obliquely. In this way the 
whole of the wall will soon be covered and 
more fruit will be produced, and of better 
quality. Fruit-tree planting may begin now. 

Vegetable garden.— Now that leaves are 
rapidly falling, the forcing gardener, who, in 
some measure, has to depend upon hot-beds 
for early produce, may soon get to work and 
prepare a bed, or beds, for Asparagus. Young 
plants of some four years’ or five years’ 
growth are more easily excited into growth 
than older roots, and, where much Asparagus 
is forced, plants are raised annually specially 
for that purpose, and from which nothing is 
cut till they are on the forcing-bed. With a 
genial warmth in the bed the roots of these 
four-year-old plants begin work at once, and 
in about three weeks or four weeks the first 
dish may be. cut. The frames mav be matted 
up for the first week, and if blanched Aspara¬ 
gus is wanted, from 6 inches to 8 inches of 
light soil should be placed over the roots, 
which should be packed closely together in 
the bed. There are . other ways of forcing 
Asparagus, but none better or more economi¬ 
cal where leaves are plentiful, with enough 
stable manure to hold the leaves together. 
Jerusalem Artichokes are frequently left in 
the ground till January or February, but, if 
so, the ground should, be covered with litter, 
so that the roots can be lifted in frosty 
weather. These have been much improved of 
late years, especially in shape, and there is 
less waste. Keep a sharp eye on the late 
Cauliflowers, a# frost spoils them. Use up 
ull spare frames for Lettuces and Endive. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 4th.— Now that we have plenty of 
leaves, a heap has been mixed with stable- 
manure, to be ready for making hot-beds for 
Asparagus and other things. Mustard and 
Cress are sown in succession now in frames 
where there is a liftl£*heat. Bedf of Carna¬ 
tion^ fclaitfcty ai4.Itlli# Surplus 

stock has been pottKb'TjpTand OT^ceo"in cold- 
frames verv freclv ventilated ! me licrhts alto¬ 


gether off on fine days. Stirred the soil 
among Violets in frames. All the air possible 
is given on fine days. 

November bth. —Cuttings of Gooseberries 
and Currants have been selected, and laid in 
for the present, till there is time to prepare 
and plant them. Pruning will begin im¬ 
mediately, and afterwards a clearance will be 
made, the ground dressed with manure, and 
forked over. Lime and soot in mix tun* a re¬ 
used freely to keep the birds from the buds ; 
and these lime and soot dressings are fine 
cleansing agents, and possess some value as 
manure. 

November Gth. When pruning bush fruits, 
old, exhausted bushes are grubbed up, and 
young bushes which have been trained for 
the purpose planted, after preparing the site. 
Fruit stores arc looked over frequently. Some 
of the choice late Pears and dessert Apples, 
after the sweating process is completed, will 
be packed in drawers and boxes, each fruit 
being wrapped in paper, but only a limited 
number placed in each box. In this way we 
find they keep well their allotted time. 

November 7th.— Made up another Mush¬ 
room-bed in house. All the spaces are now 
filled, except spaces left for Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale, when the roots are ready for taking up. 
There is nothing gained by being in a hurry, 
as the roots must have some rest, and the 
resting period should be outside, exposed to 
the weather. Mushroom-beds which have 
been in bearing some time have been 
moistened with liquid-manure. Mulched the 
rows of Asparagus with rich compost. We 
have given up the old bed system. All our 
Asparagus is now planted in trenches in 
single rows, 3 feet apart. 

November Sth. —There is always something 
to do now among the beds and borders of 
herbaceous plants. Every three or four 
years we make it a rule to lift and replant 
most of the hardy subjects. A plant here 
and there or a group of Ptconies which resent 
disturbance is worked round without injuring 
the roots in the trenching, or, if necessary, 
they can be lifted with balls and replanted 
under a fresh system of grouping. This work 
is in progress now, and will Ik* continued in 
favourable weather till completed in about 
a week or so. 

Novrni/nr 0th. Our plaut-houses have now 
been re-arranged for the winter, nud the first 
calm night each plant-house in turn will be 
vaporised with nicotine, as it is better to 
start the winter clean, and then when plants 
come into flower they go into the conserva¬ 
tory free from insects, os we want to avoid 
the necessity of vaporising there. Insects 
will sometimes attack the Roses which are 
planted in the borders, but these can be 
dealt with by using Tobacco-powder or syring¬ 
ing with Quassia extract, which is a cleanly 
thing to use. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Bight to build a greenhouse.—1 waut to build 
a greenhouse, 7 feet by r» feet. A friend of mine lias 
built one, and he says, when you have got it finished, 
the District Council will send in a notice for you to 
pull it down, and quite likely fine yon. Could you let 
me know whether they have got the power to do so? 
My garden is in front of my house, facing the high¬ 
way. but it is a blind turning, and runs alongside 
L.C.C. sub station, separated by a dead wall, against 
which 1 want to build my house a lean to. I do 
not think anyone could hardly notice it when the 
plants arc in bloom in the garden. Could you give 
me any useful information before 1 start building.' 

F. W. Foilsham. 

[I do not know precisely what are the re¬ 
gulations of the London County Council, but 
you can easily ascertain by enquiry from their 
local surveyor. They are not likely to inter¬ 
fere, except in the case of the erection of a 

{ lermanent structure. If it is merely a small 
can to greenhouse, not fixed to the buildings, 
there will probably be no difficulty about the 
matter ; but I presume there will be some 
sort of heating apparatus? That being so, it 
is certainly most necessary that you should 
consult the authorities, as they are invested 
with special powers for dealing with possible 
sources of conflagration, and if you erect a 
structure of this sort without, their concur 
renoo. they arc quite likely to require its re¬ 
moval peremptorily. Of course, it is only 
right that they should have these powers, 

nartioiilnrlv in the motronolis. Tf von or» 


straightforward to the authorities and tell 
them what you want to do, they will first 
ascertain whether it affects them in any way 
as guardians of the public safety, and, if not, 
they will give you the necessary permission. 
-Barrister.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted fn 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follmr these 
rules : All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the pai>cr only, and addressed to 
the Editor^ of Gardening, 17, Furniral strect , iJolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
IVrusher. The name and address of the sender are 
reptired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the ]>apcr. When more than one quti~y is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries shoubl be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Leaders who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens qf fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary 'that three 
specimens o f each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FL0WEB8. 

Planting Carnations {Ballycastle).— Yes; your 
treatment of the Carnations is quite right, with the 
exception that you should plant the Carnations as 
early in March as you can. If there is no wire- 
worm in the soil you need not use gas-lime, and you 
could plant out your Carnations at once, and thus 
get them established before very severe weather 
sets in. 

Hydrangeas not flowering (Dahlia).— It may 
be that the spring frosts killed the flowers of jour 
Hydrangeas, otherwise it seems difficult to account 
for their non-flowering. Perhaps the branches are 
too much crowded up, and a thinning of the weak 
shoots would be beneficial. If you consider they are 
growing too rank, the plants may be root pruned, 
carrying Ibis out in tlie late autumn or winter 
months. 

Bose for churchyard near the coast (E. /;»<•-- 
sell Morris). We agree with you as regards Dorothy 
Perkins. This would be an excellent sort, and if you 
procure it ujiori its own roots, there will be no fear 
but that it will thrive. Other beautiful Roses that 
would be sure to grow there are: Jersey Beauty, Gar¬ 
denia, A i nice Vihert, Lungwort h Rambler. Mine. 
Plant ier, Armosa, Felleliberg. Mine. Alfred Carriere. 
Gruss an Teplitz, Robust a, Conrad F. Meyer. Blanc 
double de Courbet, Mine. G. Bruant, Una, Carmine 
Pillar, Kleelra, Blush Rambler, and Rubin. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (Mrs. Collins).- only re¬ 
move the dead tops of your plant. Being a native 
of Chili, it is not absolutely hardy except in sheltered 
positions in the south-west. Cover the roots with 
Cocoa-fibre or coal-ashes before the advent of bard 
frost. Treated thus, even if it gets cut down to the 
ground, it should send up shoots from the root stock 
next year. It is very easily raised from seed, which 
should be sown in gentle beat in March, planting out 
the seedlings in May after having well hardened 
them otr. These seedlings, if well attended to, should 
flower in the autumn. 

Boses Climbing La France and Papa 
Gontier under glass (E. II. Morris ).—The only 
objection to planting these out under glass is that 
these climbing Roses grow so strongly that they re¬ 
quire so much space. We always advocate Uie 
ordinary non-climbing Roses for planting out, unless 
a large amount of space lias to be covered. There i» 
no Climbing Miiman Cochet, but we have seen the 
ordinary sort on a wall growing outdoors and fully 
7 feet high, so surely it would grow fast enough 
under glass. You will find the following excellent 
red sorts w ill grow*-quite vigorously enough Etoile 
de France, Richmond, and Lady Battersea, especially 
if you procure extra sized pot-grown plants. 

Everlasting Peas (Everlasting Pea). -The seed- 
pod you send is that of one of the Everlasting Peas, 
but without flowers it is impossible to say which. 
£ow’ the seed thinly next spring in a box or pot, 
using sandy, loamy soil, and when the plants are 
strong enough place them in their permanent 
quarters—such as against a wall or fence or on a 
wooden trellis, which they will soon cover. Prepare 
the soil well for them by adding plenty of manure, 
and, if the w eather is dry during the summer, mulch 
with rotten dung and water freely. Ail old tree- 
stump, or th»* side of a summer-house, where they 
delight to grow undisturbed, is a very good place 
for them. Staking, tying, and training them only 
spoil them. 

Pruning Bambler Boses (3/ r j . Lewis). - 
You will do the right thing if you prune back 
the laterals in March, cutting tliem according 
to their strength, the weakest being pruned most, 
even to one and two eyes. The laterals that blos¬ 
somed this season may again be pruned back this 
time rather more severely than last. By the third 
year, and sometimes even the second, the growths 
bearing these. Iat^r-ids^ing. discarded altogether to 
make room for m w gnlwThs that arc waiting to take 
their pltiice-i Where iGnimsor; Rambler flourishes well, 
many growers iccat 1 iM air CEiey do their Raspberries, 
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growths that have borne blossom. This leaves then 
the young growths of this year. Wc do not always 
commend this mode of culture; but much depends 
upon the plants and the position and soil they are 
in. It is always best to err on the right side when 
growths are plentiful and reduce as much as one 
can of the old wood, as by far the finest trusses 
are borne upon the young well-ripened growths. 

Wichuraiana Boses making bushy growth 

(Dion ).—Do not prune the plants next spring. You 
w ill find they will send out some good long trails of 
growth next season, their roots being by that time 
well established. To aid this it would bo a good 
plan to tic up some of the present growth to an 
upright stick, so that there is not such a density of 
growths. By retaining this growth, root action is 
commenced earlier, and, consequently, more new 
wood will result. You would have done better had 
you planted the Hoses at the base or half way up 
the bank; but do not move them now. You would 
obtain a quicker covering if you plant a few more 
plants this year at the base. The plants are so very 
cheap that it would not cost much to do this. 

Early removal of Rose plants (J . T.).-We 
should advise you not to cut back the growths now, 
but wait until the spring. At least, when we say no 
not cut back, we mean not so rigorously as you have 
been advised, but any shoots over 2 feet long may 
be cut away to that height. You should cut off 
every leaf at once, as they only tend to exhaust the 
plants. We do not know whether you have planted 
the Roses in their permanent quarters, but it would 
have been better had you heeled them into the soil 
at the foot of a north wall or hedge until this 
month, they would not then have felt so much the 
ill-effects of the early transplanting. It may be 
some of these plants will die back considerably in 
the spring, but so long as the base remains fresh 
and plump you need not fear but that they will grow 
well next season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Chimonanthns fragrans not flowering 

(S. E. Waite ).—This shrub is generally pruned at the 
wrong season. Seeing that the flowers are produced 
on the previous season’s growth, pruning should 
always be done after the plant has flowered. Then 
the shoots that have bloomed should be cut back to 
the main branches, and when growth again starts 
young shoots that will flower the following season 
will be plentiful. These again should be pruned after 
flowering in the same way as those that preceded 
them. A few twigs in bloom last a long time. No 
harm is done by cutting these twigs, as, in the 
ordinary course, they would be cut away after the 
flowers have faded. 


Increasing Clematis montan a, Weigela. 
and Pyrus japonica (S. A. Marsh ).-Cuttings of 
the three subjects named may be taken at the pre¬ 
sent time, and inserted in pots in an ordinary garden 
frame or planted in a sheltered border out-of-doors. 
In the case of this last, a loamy soil of a rather 
sandy nature should, if possible, be chosen, and it 
should, be deeply dug before inserting the cuttings. 
It is very necessary that the cuttings be planted 
firmly in the ground. These subjects can also be 
struck from cuttings of the growing shoots taken 
about midsummer, dibbled into pots of sandy soil, 
and placed in a frame out-of-doors, kept close, and 
shaded from the sun. In this way they will root 
before winter. 

FRUIT. 


Pruits, season of (R. M. /».).-Coole’s Seedling is 
a midseason Apple. Greavc’s Pippin, Tower's tilory 
and Rhode Island Greening are late varieties. The 
Pears Franc Real d’lliver and Flemish Bon Chrltien 
are only fit for stewing. 

Apples failing (IF. 11. Roberts ).—The only thing 
wc can suggest is that your soil, being light and 
sandy, with gravel below, the roots are unable to 
find sufficient food to nourish the fruit. You should, 
when the crop has set, apply a heavy mulching of 
cow-manure, and water freely if the weather is dry, 
in this way washing the goodness of the manure 
down to the roots. 


Iiifting Apple-tree (Manchester).— Y’ou have 
done quite right, only we would advise you to put a 
mulch of manure over the roots. Leave the pruning, 
which should only consist in thinning out the head of 
the tree, till the spring. You may get a few Apples 
next year, but it would be advisable to sacrifice a 
crop until the tree has become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. If the soil is dry, it would be advisable to 
water the tree at the roots previous to applying the 
mulch of manure referred to above. 


Peaches for greenhouse (Mrs. Parker Hutchin¬ 
son).—We presume you need only trees for occupying 
the back wall of your greenhouse, in which case six 
will be a sufficient number. Amsden June will give 
you the earliest fruits, which are of bright colour and 
medium in size. Hale's Early succeeds this, and is 
larger, of equally good colour and flavour. Condor 
may be chosen to follow, with medium-sized fruits of 
excellent quality. Bellegarde, Alexandra Noblesse, 
and Sea Eagle will afford you a succession of the 
best Peaches. Alexandra Noblesse is a pale-skinned 
Peach of the very finest quality, not so attractive 
usually in colour as Bellegarde, which is bright. Sea 
Eagle is most accommodating, in that the fruits 
gathered before they are over ripe keep well, and im¬ 
prove in flavour by storing in a cool room for a few 4 
days, thus its season may be extended to nearly u 
month. 


Mildew on Grapes (Edward Terry). —We have 
never seen Grapes so badly mildewed, while the leaf 
you send is covered with red-spider and thrips. The 
sooner the Grapes are cut and burned the better 
Y'ou say nothing as to the borders, whether outside 
or inside, or whether your vinery is heated. You 
should dust sulphur all ove^-th* Vines, whicliwill in 
a few- days destroy the rfildewy^tlum hfft fcul|Hiur 
should be washed off with V i.sTh|.[itpo*i- 

sible, clear rain-water. Inlhe winterfjtthen the 
leaves have all fallen, you should h»ve>Ko vinorv 


thoroughly washed and repainted, applying to the 
wall (if the house is a lean-to) a good coating of 
hot lime with which has been mixed some sulphur. 
Then dissolve $ oz. of sulphide of potassium in a 
quart of water, mix it with clay and sulphur to a 
thin paste, and brush this into the bark and every 
crevice about the spurs on the Vine rods. Bee also 
the exhaustive replies to Mrs. A. Leet, in our issue 
of August 12 th, 1905, p. 303, which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for ljd. 

VEGETABLES. 

Gas lime, dressing with (Nathaniel Rydc).— 
Apply the gas-lime at the rate of 2 bushels to 3rods of 
ground, spreading it about evenly and well breaking 
it up. Let it lie for a month, then break it up with 
a rake and dig it in. Do not crop the ground which 
has been dressed with the gas-lime until next 
spring. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Preserving green Pigs.-l send annexed a 
recipe for preserving unripe green Figs. They make 
a first-rate preserve, and are this year, in conse¬ 
quence of the great heat, larger than usual—in fact, 
about forty on the top of the tree, fully exposed to 
the sun, ripened, but were not very good. The 
following is the recipe I refer to:—Slit the little, 
green Figs half-way down, drop them into cold 
water to extract the milk that runs out, change the 
water each day for three days, when the Figs ought 
not to feel sticky. Then put them into warm water, 
and boil them gently for an hour. Let them cool in 
the water. The next day put them into fresh water, 
and simmer them till they can be pricked with a 
fork. They will have turned brown. Then make a 
syrup of loaf-sugar, with cloves sufficient to flavour 
it, and boil it till it is like thin honey, making suffi¬ 
cient to cover the quantity of Figs you wish to pre¬ 
serve. When boiling, drop in a few Figs at a time, 
taking care to keep the syrup boiling all the time, 
and add the Figs by degrees. Boil for about an hour 
till the syrup has thickened. Again turn them out 
into a basin, and let them stand for a day. The 
syrup will have become watery. Boil it up again, 
and repeat the process till the syrup no longer gets 
watery, missing a day between each boiling up. 
Great care must be taken not to let the syrup go 
off the boil while dropping in the Figs, or they 
will be brown, and not dark, bright green, us they 
ought to be.—I*. 


SHORT REFIiIES. 

Vivian .—No reason whatever why you should not run 

the roller over the newly laid turf.-./. A.—A farming 

query. Kindly send it to the editor Farm and Home, 

at this office.- Tomato. — “ The Tomato,” by W. 

Iggulden, of any l>ook»eller, price Is.- G. B.—Wc would 

prefer to cover with some leaf-soil, top-dressing with the 
manure when the plant is in full growth and showing 

flower.- A. K. M .—The l’rune is the dried fruit of the 

Prune d’Agen, which is not grow n, so far as we know, in 
this country. We hope to give an article on the drying 

of Prunes in an early issue.- Col. B. C. Anncslcy. The 

specimen you send is not the true Mushroom (Agaricus 
campestris), but that of the llorse Mushroom (Agaricus 
arvensis). We should, to be quite certain, liked to have 

seen a really fresh specimen.- Miss Pullum .—The soil 

you send a sample of is very poor and the stable manure 
is quite unsuitable. Give it a good dressing of cow- 
manure, and we think you will soon find that the crops 

will l>e greatly benefited.- Cesarea. You say nothing 

as to the soil of your border. If it is heavy, then the 
best manure will be that from the stable, but if light and 
gravelly, then use cow-manure, which will help to keep 

the soil moist and cool.- M. R. Morley.—Yov such a 

very shaded position you can have nothing letter than 
hardy Ferns, but you must needs improve the soil by add¬ 
ing some loam and leaf-mould. If the season is dry you 

will have to water frequently.- A. S. /?.—By “German 

root Celery ” w'e suppose you mean Celeriac, an article on 
the cultivation of which, with illustrations, you will find 
in our issue of Nov. 18, 1905, p. 489, a copy of which can 
be had of the publisher, post free for lid. 2, You must 
thin the Passion-flower out to allow light to get in. You 
cannot expect plants to succeed under such a thick shade, 

more especially at this season of the year.- A. B — 81, 

See article on “ Leeks,” in our issue of Oct. 13, p. 457. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names of plants. O. R. O.- Aster Novi-Bclgii 

yar. ; 2, Small blooms of Helianthus Miss Mellish.- Run 

in Urbc. — Impossible to name without flowers.- John 

T. Carrington.— Tropfeolum tuberosum.- A. B.— 33. 

Crinum capense evidently, but flower \ery much crushed ; 
31. Asplenium bulhiferum ; 32, Salvia llorminum.— G. B. 

—The yellow Fumitory (Corydalis lutea).- M. F. If’.— 

Ouito impossible to name from such poor flowers.- 
Jon. B.— Flower of no value, the centre much too open, 
and showing the yellow eye.- A. R. Aster erieoides. 

— B. G. //.^Please send another specimen, packed in 

box in Moss, so that it reaches us in a fresh condition.- 

■Tojipg .—Australian Daisy (Vittadenia australis).- 

Greensladc.— Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl.). 

Names of fruits. -Belgravc. Apple Northern 
Greening.- Mrs. J. C. Thring. —Apple. Specimens in¬ 

sufficient. In Hogg’s “ Fruit Manual ” you will find a full 
description of nearly every Apple. The “ Apple and Pear 
Reports "(Barron) from the Royal Horticultural Society 
would also be useful to you. In neither of these, how : - 

ever. is any cultivation given.- Eastjxeld. — Apple, 

Golden Noble. - S. Bidwell. — Apple, Melon Apple. 


Catalogues received.— W. Kirby, Kingsley Park 
Nursery, Northampton .—List of New and Choice Chrys¬ 
anthemums. -Edward Wiseman, Elgin .—List of Trees 

and Shrubs and List of Roses. -Kelwav and Son, Lang- 

port .—Manual for 1906-7. 

Book received.— “Insect Pests of the Farm and 
Garden,” by F. Martin Duncan. Illustrated with original 
photographs and drawings. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 


ROOZEN BROS.’ 

CELEBRATED 

nUTCH BULBS 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
CROCUS, and all other 
BULBS, ROOTS, and PLANTS, 
grown in large quantities. 

Catalogue gratis and post free on application to — 

ROOZEN BROTHERS 

OVERVEEN, HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 


Established 1870. 

NO CONNECTION WITH FIRMS OF A 
SIMILAR NAME. 


Tioscs at unheard-of prices. 

For the great majority of the 
1,027 Roses listed in our 
Catalogue our prices are as 
follows :— 

Budded, 4d. each ; 3s. 6 d. per dozen of one sort. 
Grafted, 3d. ,, 2b. 9d. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

The Roses are strong and healthy, 
guaranteed true to name, and can 
be seen growing at Ness. 
Orders are already pouring, and 
these-low prices only hold as 
long as stock lasts. To avoid 
disappointment, secure our 
Free Catalogue at once, and book 
your order. 


Bees, Ltd., 6, Wappinp Buildings. Liverpool. 



Store your Fruit 
lOrr’s 

PATENT 

Fruit, 
Storing 
Trays 

Size: 

28 in. by 25 in. 

5 in. deep. 

24 /- 

per dozen 

Carriage Paid | 
on one doxtn and I 
over. 

JOHN P. WHITE 

The Pyghtle Works,BEDFORD 

STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENH0USES, 

Bedrooms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free 

Pure and ample heat 24 hours for about Id. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 

See in use.—THOS. ROBERTS,Patentee,34, Victoria -et..S. W 

□ A |U| D A O Largest and most varied stock in the 
yfMTIUV/V/i kingdom. We have a job line in 
solid male Bamboos, suitable for tree supports, etc. 
immensely strong and practictdly indestructible. Bamboo 
Garden Arches. Price Lists free. 

DAVIES BAMBOO CO., 164', I^4l-Bt. ,Cit. v-rd., London, E.U . 

The latest: daj/ for race IvSn^ Atftrc n Isements 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
BROCKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY. 
if sts LONDON, free. 

CHEAP TENANTS FIXTURE G REE NHOUSES. 


BUSS 

iBiieBiEji 


ii | Sjijlii 


I ALL 21 OZ. GLASS THROUGHOUT. 

FOR OTHER SlZISSrPRICES WRIT! fOR ILLUSTRATED LIST 

roOHAYWARD, 

BROCKLEY ROAO.BROCKIEY,S7E, 


Heating " 
Apparatus 


qomplet^ 

7tt.6in_59 


TMC- WnCPINSti 

. rcurxeaiGGf 


HORNE’S GREAT SALE, 


HARTLEY* SUGDEN, L TD 


BOULTON & PAUL,™ 

M 0 BtJ I ILDERsf AL NORWICH 


CONSERVATORIES DESICNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 


No. 49a.— SPAN-ROOF CBEENHOUSE. 


mm w. .ihassa - "— 

STANDARD APPLES, PEARS, AND 
* PLUMS. 

yer>- fine lot of 40,000 Pyramid Apples, 

3 year, on English Paradis*- About 50,000 Half- 
.rd Apples on Crab-stock; also Pears and Plums. 

0,000 Black Currants, 40,000 Goose- 
! (including 5.000 May Duke). 15.000 Red 
Uutc Currants, 50.000 Raspberries. 


No. 40a.— 8pan, 10ft. by 8ft.£10 10 0 

No. 47\.— Lean-to, 10ft, by 7ft. £8 10 o 

These Houres arc sent out well mod*, paint'd three coats, 
<.i’"-.-d Jt ,■ glass, and Carriage Paid. _ 

No. 75.— MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME 


Freo Luncheon at 11 a m. Bale at 11.30 a m. 

NOTICE.- The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of 
Fruit Growers. Market Gardeners, and intending Planters to 
this important Bale. It is seldom such an opportunity offers 
itself for securing new and rare'kinds of Fruit Trees, etc., in 
Biieh large quantities. All are well grown and healthy ; they 


First and Foremost Makers of both 

WROUGHT IRON AND CAST IRON 

HEATING APPARATUS BOILERS 

PATENT SECTIONAL "WHITE ROSE” BOILER. 

The Most Praetieal and Economical Sectional Cast Boiler 
on the Market. CATALOGUES Free on application. 

Apply for prices, etc., to your Heating Engineer, Plumber, 


4ft. by 6ft.£1 15 0 I 12ft, by 6ft.£3 15 0 

8 ft. by 6ft.2 15 0 | 16ft. by 6ft.4 15 0 

No. 77.-VIOLXT FRAME, 6ft. by 

similar to No. 75, with Two Lights .. . I OU/ 

BOILERS, PIPES, & FITTINGS. 


PATENT 

CBEENHOUSE BOILERS 


CABRIACE PAID 


on orders of 40s. value 
to most Goods Stations 
in England. 


BOILERS only 
£2 5s. and upwards, 
carriage paid to any 

, railway station, 
e •: rij>cu extra. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO NEAREST STATION 


Pure Bone Meal, Sulphato of Ammonia, 
Nitrate of Soda. Superphosphate of Lime. 
Sulphate and Muriate of Potash, Puro 
Peruvian Guano, See., &c. 

For full carriage paid Price Sheet 
of all Garden Manures, with guar¬ 
anteed Analysis, apply— 


NO BRICKWORK. ■ "da 

TENANT’S FIXTUBE/^ fe^ll KAl 
NO TROUBLE. 

Guaranteed Minimum Burning, 12 Hours. 

Particulars post free from Secretary, 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

66, Victoria St., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FROM £2 15 0. FROM £2 10 0, 


THE SILICATE CO., LIMITED, 

Heme! Hempstead, HERTS. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, POULTRY HOUSES, 
WORKSHOPS, 

pottinc sheds. 

^ *8S||||n I III i ta/ 

£3 II I |fr~ Toirgc Catalogue. Id. 

^Stamp. Estab. 60 Years. 

J. T. HOBSON & CD., BEDFORD. 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


G R EE INT H OTX SES. 

BRAHAM & PIPER, Brocklcy. London. S.E. 


The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, tee cannot note receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
ttpivards for every sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to ficcpence may be affixed to the face gf any 
Postal, thus avoiding the necessity gf sending stamps for 
small amounts over ficcpence. 


NDEX TO MpJ&ltfl XlXVII.—The liindius 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE REFUSE. 

At this season of the year in the majority of 
gardens quantities of material suitable for 
manure are wasted annually, and I am also 
of opinion that any soil, let it be ever so fer¬ 
tile, would be improved by the application of 
vegetable refuse in a prepared form. Burnt 
earth, as is well known, is often used for the 
same purpose, but charred vegetable refuse, 
on account of the potash it contains, as well 
as charcoal, is of much greater benefit. Soil 
which has had such material used freely upon 
it is in better condition for warding off 
disease than that where it has not been ap¬ 
plied. For Asparagus it is very suitable, the 
roots working into it more freely than into 
any other material, and on heavy soils it 
tends to keep the roots in good condition 
throughout the winter. Many soils receive so 
much manure that they seem as if they want 
some other assistance to impart stamina to 
the crops. By adding such material and soot, 
or even lime combined, the soil would be 60 
benefited that the produce would be nearly 
doubled. Those gardeners who have clay 
land to deal with are well aware of the diffi¬ 
culties which beset their path when the soil 
is not well broken up. Bv the annual appli¬ 
cation of charred vegetable refuse, and also 
manure, any soil, let it be ever so im¬ 
poverished, may be brought into a high state 
of fertility. As is well known, the growth of 
Moss on Grass land quickly illustrates the 
poorness of the soil, and yet by the applica¬ 
tion of such material as I*am recommending 
the conditions are quickly changed. It is not 
only vegetables and lawns that are benefited 
by its application, blit fruit and flower bor¬ 
ders alike come within its range. In every 
garden a heap of well-burned garden refuse 
should form one of the principal commodities. 
In vegetable refuse, although so beneficial to 
plant growth, there appears to be something 
that insects do not care for, for where it is 
regularly used, the larvae of vegetable grubs 
are rarely, if ever, troublesome. Again, what 
shoals of grubs and their eggs arc destroyed 
by burning up the refuse! When merely 
thrown together in a heap to decay, myriads 
of insects are returned to the soil, and as 
soon as a favourable opportunity occurs they 
begin their depredations. At this season of 
the year material quickly accumulates, and 
anything or everything which may be col¬ 
lected together should be burned. In many 
gardens the quantity of rubbish collected to¬ 
gether in the course of twelve* months is sur¬ 
prising. and, in many cases, a very great eye¬ 
sore. Where this material is wheeled back 
to the soil, what about the quantity of seeds 
of coarse weeds that is also returned? All 
such matters should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Not only the rubbish from the kitchen 
garden alone, but all pmrinjs and hotter! wood 
should be brought toKe^jer '»ui jm 1.J tJThe 
charcoal alone would assist in purging Mie 


soil, and act in other ways by absorbing the 
gases which are of benefit for the growth of 
plants. Y. 


HORSE IiADISH. 

Although much in request throughout the 
year, this root does not get the attention it 
should, the result being poor, forked pro¬ 
duce, hardly worthy tne name of Horse- 
Radish, compared with that raised from beds 
replanted every few years. It is the wisest 
course to replant, say, a third of the plot 
every fifth or sixth year, then good, thick, 
thong-like roots would be forthcoming when 
required. October is a suitable month to 
form a new bed, and, with liberal treatment, 
will be fit to raise in a twelvemonth, al¬ 
though another year would improve it. 
Horse-Radish is too often planted in bad 
positions, near, and sometimes quite under¬ 
neath, trees, or near a hedge or bank of 
Laurels, the worst places possible, as the 
roots of these trees or shrubs go in search 
of the better ground, and quickly take up all 
nourishment meant for the plants set there¬ 
in. Ground to be planted with Horse- 
Radish should be trenched quite 24 feet in 
depth, placing a layer of rich manure at the 
bottom, and another such a layer 18 inches 
from tint surface, so that the roots may be 
enticed downwards. Propagation is effected 
by cutting into 3-inch lengths the upper¬ 
most part, of the root, that nearest the crown 
being the best. In any case, each cutting 
must have oue or two eyes, so that quick 
growth be ensured. Plant the sets 18 inches 
apart each w r ay, and the same in depth, care 
being taken that the soil above the row plan¬ 
ted is not trodden on much, raking over the 
surface after two or three rows are planted 
obviating this. Some plant the sets at the 
bottom of the trench, throwing back the soil 
over them as trenching proceeds. As the 
shoots appear in May, keep the hoe plied be¬ 
tween, to promote growth and the destruc¬ 
tion of weeds. New plantations may also be 
made in February or early March. 

J. M. 


FAILURES WITH MUSHROOMS. 
Mushrooms have been the source of more 
disappointments than any other subject grown 
in the garden, and no doubt more care has 
been bestowed upon them than on other 
things. In some instances, expensive struc¬ 
tures have been built, but yet failures have 
been as rife as before, and probably some 
neighbour with a very primitive structure has 
been successful in the culture of Mush¬ 
rooms. The majority of failures have been 
in these expensive and artificially heated 
structures. Being heated by hot water, the 
result has been that more heat is allowed in 
the pipes than is good for the Mushrooms. 
An arid atmosphere is very detrimental to 
Mushrooms, especially when the cause is 
from over-heated pipes. If we glance at the 
natural habit of Mushrooms, this alone will 
tell us how they resent an arid atmosphere 


caused by over-heated pipes, as the growth 
is made in the cool of the night, when the 
atmosphere is loaded with mist. Certainly, 
the exact conditions cannot be imitated m 
Mushroom-houses, sheds, or cellars, but suf¬ 
ficiently so to ensure their cultivation being 
successfully carried out. A heated Mushroom- 
house is often used for the early forcing of 
Rhubarb and Seakale, but where Mushrooms 
are required never make them secondary to 
the Rhubarb and ►Seakale, Neither is it at 
all necessary, for all could be brought on 
together. With a sufficient quantity of well- 
worked fermenting material, a bed could be 
formed within the structure so as to retain a 
good bottom-heat, and with a top heat of 
55 degs. either Rhubarb or Seakale could be 
brought on quite fast enough without unduly 
raising the temperature to the detriment of 
the Mushrooms. Often, again, with the in¬ 
side temperature too high, and, probably, 
reeking with moisture by morning and after¬ 
noon syringing, the Mushroom-beds are 
covered up with bay, with the result that the 
surface of the bed is more like a hot-bed, 
and the spaw r n, instead of being retained 
within tlie bed, is drawn to the surface, and 
often into the hay itself. Certainly nothing 
can be said against covering the beds with 
hay to maintain a uniform temperature 
within the bed. and also genial surroundings 
on the surafee, but this covering is or benefit 
only when either the structure is very slightly 
heated or not at. all. Mushrooms cannot be 
produced in a freezing temperature, and al¬ 
though Mushrooms will come freely enough 
during a mild winter in beds made up in 
sheds, yet during a severe winter, when such 
beds were only relied upon, the produce was 
very scanty. In this case, a heated Mush- 
room-house is of great service, unless there 
are warm cellars available. Instead of cover¬ 
ing the beds with hay under such conditions 
when artificial heat is a necessity, the best 
plan is to cover over the beds with mats. At 
first the mats, about 2 inches in thickness, 
are laid directly on the surface, unless the 
temperature of the bed is high enough, until 
the small Mushrooms commence to appear, 
when they are supported about 2 inches or 
3 inches above the surface with strips of 
wood. Under this system, a genial and 
equable temperature is maintained about the 
surface of the bed. 

Good manure is a necessity. The manure 
which forms the best material for forming 
into beds is when the horses are fed on dry 
and hard food, and such when suitably pre¬ 
pared and made up into good beds should 
produce good Mushrooms. The manure must 
be thrown together and turned daily, if neces¬ 
sary, until the violent heat has subsided. 
Mushrooms will not grow unless there is suf¬ 
ficient ammonia in tne material, and if the 
material is either over-dried or over-heated, 
it will be destroyed. The material when 
made up too wet will either rot or become 
over heated. In. forming the beds, it must 
be borne in mind that they cannot be made 
too firm, as ijot onlv do Mushrooms appear 
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more freely on a firm bed, but it also retains 
the heat longer. Suitable spawn is the next 
consideration. Before inserting the spawn in 
the beds, lay the bricks on the surface of the 
beds for two or three days. This starts the 
spawn into action. When this is done, there 
is no danger of inserting bad spawn, and the 
Mushrooms also appear earlier. Another 
source of failure is spawning the bed too 
soon. For the spawn to run satisfactorily^ a 
certain degree of warmth, and also of mois¬ 
ture, is necessary. Some people say that 
70 degs. or 75 degs. is the proper temperature 
for spawning, but a better figure is near 
85 degs. or even 90 dogs., always guarding 
against the possibility of the bed rising above 
this latter figure. When spawned at the figure 
stated, do not apply a covering to the surface 
until the temperature drops to 70 degs. or 
75 degs. 

Mushrooms cannot grow with the surface of 
the bed dust-dry, and it will have been ob¬ 
served that Mushrooms appear in fields more 
plentifully after a dry summer followed by 
some warm showers in September. The 
ground will not have lost its warmth, and the 
genial rains and dews cause the Mushrooms 
to at once appear. Unless a Mushroom-bed 
needed water we would not apply it. The 
best time to water is just as the Mushrooms 
are appearing through the surface, afterwards 
covering the surface with dry hay or mats, 
ns previously stated. The inside temperature 
should range about 55 degs., and the floor, if 
of dry brick, will need damping so as to 
raise a genial humidity. The water used for 
watering should be rain-water, with a pinch 
of salt to a canful, and the best temperature 
to apply it is about 90 degs. A watering is 
often again needed when the crop is on the 
wane. 


MANURES. 

In name these are legion, most of them 
containing some good property or other, and 
yet are unfit for all soils, the individual 
nature of which requires studying before 
applying either one of them in bulk year after 
year. In fact, a change is most beneficial, 
or the land is likely to get surfeited by using 
the same mixture, no matter what its com¬ 
position. Probably few of the concentrated 
or artificial manures are as good as those from 
cows, pigs, horses, fowls, etc. Many gar¬ 
deners have to entirely depend upon artificial 
manures throughout the year, therefore the 
purchaser should have the analyses with 
them. In dealing with light soils, cow and 
pig-manure cannot be beaten, and may be 
incorporated with the soil in a more ad¬ 
vanced stage of decay than would be practi¬ 
cal for retentive cold soils, a strawy mixture 
but little decomposed proving more bene¬ 
ficial here. Half-decayed leaves may well be 
mixed w r ith cow or horse manure for heavy 
soils, but for those of a light, thin, and 
sandy nature the less leaf-soil used the bet¬ 
ter, as such only tends to lighten them still 
further. It would be better to rely more on 
artificial manures, putting these on during 
showery weather, unless a sufficient quantity 
had been dug into the soil previous to crop¬ 
ping. These artificials are not so lasting as 
farmyard-manure, therefore it is wisest to use 
them as a top-dressing, little and often being 
the motto with them, keeping the surface 
soil frequently stirred with the hoe, eo that 
their properties may be taken up by the roots 
of the plants it is intended to benefit, and 
lightly watered in, where possible, in the ab¬ 
sence of showers. It is not advisable to apply 
them during heavy rains, or the goodness 
may be washed out of the reach of the roots, 
and be wasted. Guano, when it can bo pro¬ 
cured in its best form, is a most powerful 
manure, and must be used with care and 
judgment. Liquid-manures are most valu¬ 
able ; the drainings from cow stalls and 
stables ought never to be wasted in the way 
they often are. They may well be utilised 
for vacant ground and Grass orchards at al¬ 
most any season of the year with marked 
success. Fruit trees carrying full crops, as 
well as many of our vegetable crops, greatly 
benefit from their use. 

These remarks brmg^one back again to the 
farmyard or stable-manure . which the 
majority ol gardenwe, aiioraie^leased 


to rely on. The autumn is the time to pre¬ 
pare tnis manure, as it is next to impossible 
to get it mixed together and turned back in 
the middle of summer, when all is parched 
up with drought. The autumn rains quickly 
alter the case, while in some gardens a large 
tank, which catches all the drainings from 
the stables, inav be emptied over the strawy 
litter at any time of the year. These not only 
help the decay of the manure, but the am¬ 
monia they contain acts most beneficially on 
all plant iife. Exhausted hot beds contain¬ 
ing a good percentage of strawy litter may 
be turned and made ready for use in about 
a month, and are suitable for light soils, 
while those composed mostly of leaves may 
be mixed with stable-dung pretty freely and 
used on rete’ntive soils, or turned two or 
three times and utilised for potting, mulch¬ 
ing Violets, Carnations, etc., during winter, 
where much frost is experienced. 

East Devon. 


ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

How is it so many cultivators still heap quan¬ 
tities of rich food on these quite early in 
autumn instead of in the month of February, 
when the heavy rains usually experienced are 
sure to wash all the goodness out of it by the 
time the roots can assimilate the same 1 
Asparagus is quite hardy, the crowns re¬ 
quiring no protection whatever, and the heavy 
mulch one often sees put on these quarters 
does more harm than good. Especially is 
this the case on retentive soils, where the 
roots must naturally bo cold and wet. One 
other mistake is often made, and this is in 
cutting down the still green foliage before it 
has dono its duty, merely because the bed or 
quarter presents an untidy appearance. 
Allow the stems to get quite golden ere the 
scythe is brought to bear on them, and note 
the result in early summer--better heads, 
and mere of them, for a certainty. Seedlings 
raised last spring should be cut with a sharp 
pair of garden shears, eo that the young 
crowns do not get damaged. After raking 
off the prunings hoe over the ground, and 
with a wooden rake gather up all weeds and 
rubbish, when all will be tidy for the winter. 
Where crowns are lifted for forcing the re¬ 
quired number should be covered with quite 
a light material, such as half-decayed leaf 
soil, so that in case of hard frost the same 
can be got out of the ground and stored in a 
frost proof shed a day or «o before placing in 
heat. Reserve falling leaves of Oak. Sweet 
Chestnut, and Beech. These make the best 
hot beds, retaining the heat far better than 
Lime, Elm, Horse-Chestnut, and other soft, 
flabby leaves, which so soon decay after heat- j 
ing for a short time. M. j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Peas —Kindly help me in the follow¬ 
ing difficulty: —I have had n very hud crop of Pens 
last summer, as from three rows nothing, so to 
speak, has been gathered. The leaves turned yellow, 
then the stern ceased to thrive, and kinds that 
ought to have been 3 feet and 4 feet high only- 
reached 1J feet. 1 tried all kinds of methods, using 
both animal and chemical manures, with no ad¬ 
vantage. The soil is heavy and cold. Peas came up 
this year and grew well till the hot weather set in 
at Whitsuntide. We had scorching heat then, ami 
that seemed to finish them off. I have had trouble 
w ith Peas for years.—G radus. 

[We are somewhat puzzled as to why your 
Peas are a failure, under the circumstances, 
as you appear to have given the right sort of 
Treatment. Evidently your soil is at fault, 
for we have never seen Peas fail to-grow’, 
even if they did not yield a full crop. Their 
failing so early in the season convinces us 
that root-action is far from satisfactory, al¬ 
though you say they came through and grew' 
well until the hot weather set in early in 
June. It is usually during July and August 
that Peas suffer most, should very drv 
weather set in and continue some weeks, and 
often the earliest crop does not get any arti¬ 
ficial watering at all. and the months of May 
and June this year were, comparatively 
speaking, fairly wet months, so ought not to 
have had any ill effect on the growths of your 
Peas. On the contrary, it should have suited 
them well. As you say you have tried several 
kinds of manure with a like result, we advise 
you to give your ground a moderate dressing 
of lime, as we Ere inclined to think that your 


soil is deficient in calcareous matter, an in- 

f redient of some importance in the growth of 
'eas. The soil, too, must be well drained, 
and the surface kept frequently stirred, so 
that the rain can penetrate to the roots. We 
would also advise you to use plenty of wood- 
ashes on your soil, forking this in previous to 
getting out the drills in early spring, as well 
as scattering some in the bottom of the drill 
before sowing the seed, and covering with 
waste soil from the potting-shed. which 
usually contains more or less sand all help¬ 
ful in making your soil lighter, therefore 
warmer. Let your coil be dug two spades 
deep during tins month (November), laying it 
up in ridges, so that frost and wind may 
assist to pulverise the same, and apply the 
lime, which should be fresh from the kiln, a 
month previous to sowing your seed. In very 
dry weather soak the drille before sowing*, 
which will sustain the plants until podding 
commences, before which time no artificial 
watering is necessary.] 

Potatoes for exhibition.— l'lease give the names 
of the eight best varieties of Potato (four Round, 
four Kidney) for an exhibition held in first week of 
August '{ 1 have been exhibit ing, but at the last 

show I only got third place in an open claw*. To mv 
mind, size played a very important pari. This year 
the Potato erop is a poor one in the locality, owing 
principally to want of sufficient moisture ut the 
roots. Very many tubers are also diseased. Northern 
Star was the host diseasc-resister I had, carrying 
hard, rather small haulm until out down by 13 deg.-, 
of frost on October lfltIt. — Carlow. 

[It. i,s a pity that Kidney and Round Pota¬ 
toes should b ' put into a schedule for prizes, 
seeing that so many modern varieties pro 
duce both Round and Kidney forms, mill 
further, a round-tubered variety in one place 
often produces long or kidney-shaped tubers 
in another. As you want full-grown tubers 
by the first week in August, plant for that 
purpose, of Kidneys, Early Puritan, Duke 
of York, Sir John Llewellyn, and either 
Snowdrop or Royal Kidney, or both. For 
Round, have Windsor Castle, Syon House 
Prolific, Dobbie’s Favourite, The Scot, 
Market Favourite, aud Noroton Beauty, if 
you can obtain them. Size certainly should 
not be a feature in exhibition Potatoes, un¬ 
less it be moderate, and associated with clean 
skins and general beauty. The sets for plant¬ 
ing should be got in early, be set up in shal 
low boxes, and sprouted, planting in April 
on an early border and in rich soil, to cause 
growth to be rapid and the tubers fine.] 

Soot as a manure for light soils.- I can¬ 
not agree with J. Cornhill (page 415) in con 
demning soot as really harmful to light soils, 
having used it pretty largely for the past fif 
teen years with unqualified success. I do not 
mean that it has been used solely to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other manures, but for crops in 
succession to Peas, Beans, Potatoes, etc., 
that had been previously manured in the 
autumn with half-decayed leaf-soil and long 
litter from the stable. I should not hesitate 
to use soot as a manure if the other just 
named could not be had. especially for a piece 
of ground to be planted with Strawberries, 
which a reader was asking information on. 
Soot has always been considered a valuable 
manure. As J. Cornhill condemns if. I assume 
lie would also condemn wood-ashes and lime, 
unless used for heavy soils. Granting the 
two latter would be more beneficial on such 
soils, they, in conjunction with soot, or used 
separately, are most excellent fertilisers for 
all soils. I would rather depend upon soot 
as a manure than upon many of the artificials 
now on the market, as it contains charcoal, 
salts of ammonia, salts of potash and soda, 
oxide of iron, silica, alumina, sulphate of 
lime, and a small percentage of carbonate of 
magnesia, according to a reliable analysis be¬ 
fore me. As regards introducing heavier 
staple to mix with the light soil, perhaps that 
would prove more costly than procuring farm¬ 
yard or stable manure, and for a yard or two 
of ground it would be hardly worth the doing. 
It would be most instructive after a couple of 
years’ trial if your enquiring reader who used 
soot for his Strawberry ground were to give 
a short note in these columns as to his suc¬ 
cess or non-success with it. -Devonian. 


Index to Volume XXVII.—The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free. Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 8Jd.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ORANGE BALL TREE (BUDDLEIA 
GLOBOSA). 

This, which comes from Chili, was intro¬ 
duced in 1774, and is too well known to our 
readers to require a detailed description. In 
the southern counties it is quite hardy, as 
also in many northern districts, when given 
the shelter of a wall. Fully grown, it is a 
wide-spreading, rounded, evergreen bush, 
whose sage-green, narrow' leaves are covered 
on the undersides with a pale whitish-brown 
wool. The upper surface is dark green, and 
much wrinkled, as may he seen by the char¬ 
acteristic illustration we give to-day. The 
globular balls of deep yellow- flowers in ter¬ 
minal racemes are borne plentifully, and a 
specimen about midsummer or a little earlier 


where it gladdens the eye on the outskirts of 
many a woodland or the leafy walls of slum¬ 
bering bye-ways. It has been said that the 
glory of rural England is its mossy lanes, 
and surely the winter glory of many a lane of 
Dorset, Devon, and other parts of western 
England, is due in great measure to the fine 
colour of Euonvmus europaeus. And yet how 
seldom is this shrub turned to account in 
our home woods, where its autumn glow 
might light up many a glade. More certain 
in its fruiting than the Holly, the drooping 
clusters of crimson—parted to show the 
orange-coloured seeds within, art* still richer 
in effect, and while they often go to feed the 
birds at last, it is only after the autumn first 
fruits arc exhausted and the eye has had its 
reward. It is one of those easily-contented 
wildings. In sand or clay, moisture or 
drought, sun or shade, the Spindle-tree is 


The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa). 


presents a striking appearance. It is of 
rapid growth, and, even if badly cut down 
during a severe winter, it generally starts 
into growth the following summer. A de¬ 
tailed account of the species of Buddleia, of 
which there are now some very fine varieties, 
will be found in our issue of November 25th, 
1905, p. 501. 


THE SPINDLE TREE (EUONVMUS 
EUROPAEUS). 

Among the pictures of the waning year few- 
can compare with the autumn glory of the 
Spindle-tree, when it flames forth with all 
its wealth of crimson capsules—“ the fruit 
w hich in our winter woodland looks a flower,” 
as Tennyson has it. A native shrub, the 
Spindle-tree is far frojff'fcopimon in pnany 
parts of t|be country, tfcm^ij^re *«CfcMrere 
more frequent, as in TTOrtn Oxftmdshire, 


never unhappy. When the leaves have be¬ 
come rich claret-red and the scarlet “ monks’- 
eowls,” as the French call them, shine forth, 
there is no garden picture that can compare 
with this impromptu feast of colour. 

Wherever a sunny glade or open space 
exists in woodland, there are few finer ways 
of giving beauty than by planting clusters of 
the Spindle tree where the fruit will catch 
the autumn sunshine, and where, from a 
moist bank, branch can hang over branch, 
giving colour, cover, and food for the 
pheasants at one and the same time. The 
young plants are cheap and easily estab¬ 
lished anywhere, doing well even in sandy 
soils, nearly evergreen in mild seasons, and 
spreading bv suckers, though plants cut to a 
stem (and then allowed to take their own 
way) are the best for effect, rising at length 
to 20 feet or more and loaded down with 
berries in the autumn. A varied effect is 


gained by planting here ahd there the pretty 
forms with purple, white, or scarlet fruits : — 
E. e. atropurpureus (quite distinct from the 
tender American species of that name), with 
larger purplish leaves and fruits of wine-red 
colour; leucocarpus, in its many pale-fruit¬ 
ing varieties with leaves of brighter green, 
and the best, w’itli fruits of clear ivory-white, 
as beautiful as it is uncommon ; coccineus, 
its heayy clusters approaching scarlet ; aiul 
other leaf varieties of minor interest. The 
more tree-like Brood-leaved Spindle-tree (E. 
latifolius), from the Rhine valley and parts 
of southern Europe, may find a place for its 
distinct beauty. Its leaves arc each often 
5 inches to 6 inches long, and wide in propor¬ 
tion, of a more brilliant green, and covering 
a thickly-branching rounded head. The 
fruits are also larger, of more glowing red, 
and hung upon slender stalks of several 
inches, which droop beneath the weight and 
tremble prettily at every breath, though often 
hanging thus for weeks. This also is a charm¬ 
ing tree in autumn, needing more space than 
the common kind, and better with a little 
more shelter, but fruiting just as freely and 
as rich in colour when well established. Even 
in winter its bare stems give distinct shades 
of reddish-green bark, tipped with long, 
pointed, deep dark brown buds—not much 
you say, and yet these wintry touches, hid¬ 
den from our eyes the summer through, are 
precious to the child of Nature. Itus. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Tree for lawn —Can you recommend a deciduous 
tree for planting on lawn, about 85 yards from house, 
on sunny, but fairly sheltered situation, and in light 
soil rather dry than otherwise? I want something to 
combine, as far as possible, the following qualities: — 
(1) A spreading habit, so as to provide a nice patch 
of shade to sit under. (2) Fairly quick growth. (8) 
Beauty—either of flowers or autumn foliage. 1 have 
already an Almond (which grows amazingly), Crabs, 
and Thorns of sorts, and Brunus Pissardi, but none of 
these are placed so as to shade the Grass in the 
afternoon.— Hortus Siccus. 

[Try Catalpa speciosa, Acacia Bessoniana, 
or The Honey Locust (Gleditschia triacan- 
thos). We think, however, that a group of 
the common Acacia will be as good as any¬ 
thing you can plant.] 

Forming a screen —I want to block out a row 
of newly-built houses that have been erected so as 
to directly overlook my garden and rob it of its 
privacy. 1 have a strip of land, a few yards wide, 
intervening, in which I could plant a row of trees 
to interpose as a screen. Will you be good enough 
to advise me what trees to plant?— Sylva. 

[The best trees are either the Black or the 
Canadian Poplar, which you can get of good 
size in nurseries. If you would like an ever¬ 
green tree, then use the Austrian Pine, the 
Yew, or the Lawson Cypress. As these get up 
the Poplars can be cut away. You might also 
try the Holly, which would form as fine a 
screen as any.] 

Myrtles flowering.— The descriptive notes 
on Myrtles appearing in a recent issue of 
Gardening eerve to remind me of the great 
profusion of blossom which this shrub has 
produced this season. I have the plants 
trained on walls, the aspect varying from east 
to south-west, and the variety is the double- 
flowered one. They all, without exception, 
flowered from the base to the tips of the lead¬ 
ing shoots with the greatest freedom, so much 
so that for the time being but little of the 
foliage was visible. Beyond fastening the 
main branches to the wall, training in the 
strict sense of the term is not attempted, and 
the effect obtained is, therefore, all the more 
pleasing. The plants in question make a 
great deal of growth each season, and now 
they are firmly established, and have in more 
than one instance nearly filled their allotted 
space, cutting can be freely indulged in when 
they come into bloom. They require ample 
supplies of water during the summer months, 
otherwise but little attention—except it is to 
cover them with mats when sharp frosts ap 
pear imminent—is needed. The soil they are 
growing in is rather heavy loam, containing 
some rotted manure, and a little lime rub¬ 
bish.—A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIA). 
Taken as a whole, these Ferns are amongst 
the most useful of any for general decoration. 
They can be selected for either the cool- 
greenhouse, the temperate house, qr the 
stove, and, with suita)>! ' i*ts for either tem¬ 
perature, the best results should follow. 
Amongst evergreen Ferns, the Davallios 
should be classed as the most enduring of 
any—i.e., those of the family which are ever¬ 
green. A good few are d *c<duous, but none 
the less valuable in that inspect. For cutting 
there are no Ferns to surpass such as D. bul- 
lata, D. elegans, D. dissecta, or D. Tyer- 
manni, their durability exceeding that of the 
greater number of flowers—in fact, often 
lasting out two lots, and then being in good 
condition. By the selection of various 
species, fronds of one or the other may 
be had all the year round for cutting. There 
are several, too, that are excellent subjects 
for decoration as plants, lasting remarkably 
well even under disadvantageous conditions. 
In the case of these also there is another 
point or two to consider; they do not so 
quickly suffer from want of water at the roots 
as many other Ferns, whilst they will stand 
better in a dry atmosphere or wtiere exposed 
to draughts. The Davallios are also amen¬ 
able to various modes of culture, which in it¬ 
self is a great advantage. Whilst most, if 
not all, may be grown in flower pots in the 
usual way, and thus be used to advantage, 
they may likewise be cultivated in shallow 
pans. In fact, this latter method is much 
the better of the two, for, taken as a family, 
they are either shallow or surface-rooting 
Ferns, none being disposed to root deeply. 
Then they are peculiarly adapted for rustic 
pottery of various forms, likewise for grow¬ 
ing in baskets, whether these be made of 
wood, of wire, or of rustic ware, which is the 
most durable of all. The trunks of dead 
Tree-Ferns can be covered with the scandent 
varieties without much difficulty, whilst for 
covering walls upon which wirework and a 
little soil have been fixed, they are particu¬ 
larly well suited. There never need be any 
bare places either in a fernery or any other 
house suited to their culture. For planting 
out upon rockwork (natural stone, of course, 
being preferable) they come again to the fore, 
being most at home on ledges where the soil 
is shallow. Some kinds when grown in pots 
are seen to best, advantage if made up in the 
form of pyramids, whilst others may be ex¬ 
tended a considerable distance over the sides 
of the pots by affixing wirework thereto, par¬ 
ticularly when large specimens are desirable. 
In this way I have seen excellent specimens 
of D. bullata quite 5 feet across one mass of 
pale green and healthy fronds. 

Soil. —The Davallias are not at all par¬ 
ticular as to soil; what has most to be 
guarded against is fine soil when dealing with 
other than small plants. Coarse fibrous peat 
and turfy loam will suit them well; failing 
either of these of good quality, some bits of 
charcoal or of sandstone should be used. 
During growth a liberal supply of water is 
required; when resting a less quantity in 
the case of the evergreen kinds, with hardly 
any for a few week3 ft> the deciduous varie¬ 
ties whilst these are entirely destitute of 
fronds. Whilst these latter are at rest, how¬ 
ever, do not let them escape notice or be kept 
in too cool a place, according to the require¬ 
ments of the species. 


RIBBON FERNS (PTERIS). 

Many of these plants, commonly known as 
Ribbon Ferns, are extremely handsome, 
easily grown, and the majority of the kinds 
are sufficiently hardy to allow of their being 
used successfully for the decoration of apart¬ 
ments or for any purpose where green fronds 
are admissible. It is in this genus, too, that 
most of the variegated Ferns are to be found, 
and in most instances these variegated forms 
are highly deooratiye*^ P. tricolor is more 
difficult to grow. But. whan done it 

forms a To vet y put na-'v!nrfiijio Vane can 


do complete justice with either pencil or 
pen. Tne Pterises are strong-rooting plants, 
and good pot-room should be accorded the 
large-growing kinds. These should be potted 
in about equal parts of loam and peat made 
tolerably sandy, whilst for the more delicate 
kinds about one-third light turfy loam should 
be used, the other portion being peat and 
sharp sand. The pots must be well drained, 
as they require an abundant supply of water, 
and they should be well shaded from the 
sun’s rays, or the fronds, which should be 
green, turn yellow and have a sickly appear¬ 
ance. The following are all handsome 
kinds: — 

P. cretica produces fronds from a foot to 
18 inches long. This plant is very widely 
distributed, and it will withstand any amount 
of rough treatment with impunity. When 
well grown it forms a very handsome speci¬ 
men. 

P. cretica albo-lineata is a charming 
form of the species, having the centre of each 
pinna broadly streaked with white, which 
renders it very ornamental. The plant is 
almost hardy. In 

P. cretica Mayi the fronds are all banded 
in the centre of the segments with white, 
bordered with dark green. 

P. longifolia lias fronds from 1 foot to 
2 feet long, pinnate, and deep green. This 
plant grows far better in the cool-house 
than it does in warmth, and it forms a beauti¬ 
ful ornament in any position. 

P. quadriaurita arc yrea. —This is a fine 
bold plant, having the centre of its fronds all 
of a oright metallic white, and. the margins 
of a deep rich green. It is a most conspicu¬ 
ous and striking plant in the fernery. It is 
more telling ana effective in the warm-house, 
but it thrives and does well in the temperate- 
house. 

P. serrulata and its varieties.— The 
typical plant is well known in gardens, the 
varieties being all of garden origin. Some of 
them are very fine ; all are of dwarf habit, sel¬ 
dom exceeding a foot in length of the fronds, 
some of which are pendent and beautifully 
crested and tasselled, and others erect in 
habit ; indeed, plants of this species may be 
found suitable for any position where a plant 
may stand, and the varieties form beautiful 
objects in a Wardian case. 

P. scaberula.— In this we have a very fine 
dwarf plant suitable for the Wardian case, or 
it makes a beautiful specimen for the cool- 
house. It is best grown in a shallow pan, 
well drained, as it then has a better oppor¬ 
tunity of getting nutriment for its creeping 
rhizomes. The fronds are a foot or more 
long, cut into very fine and delicate segments, 
the colour being a cheerful green. 

P. tremula. —This is a common Fern, 
which makes spreading fronds some 3 feet or 
4 feet in length. The colour is a bright and 
pleasing green. It will thrive under the most 
adverse circumstances. 

P. tremula Smithiana is a great improve¬ 
ment upon the typical plant, the fronds being 
more erect than in the type, and crested. 
This does not, however, make a confused 
mass of the plant, but a handsome and sym¬ 
metrical specimen. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beale on Hose-tree.— I have a Marshal Kiel 
Rose, on roof of greenhouse (inside), and it has 
several of the main branches and some of the leaf- 
stems covered with scale. The Rose is only three 
years old. and has made very vigorous growth, and 
is apparently in a very healthy state, with this ex¬ 
ception. Can you tell me what treatment to adopt to 
get rid of this?—J. Macefiei.d. 

[To destroy the scale, spray or syringe with 
paraffin emulsion or Quassia extract and soft- 
soap ; or, better, sponge the wood with any 
of the above. In the course of a few days, 
go over the plant a second time, to make 
sure of killing any that may have escaped the 
first application.] 

Pear-tree leaves unhealthy.— Herewith please 
find the leaves of two separate Pear-trees growing on 
a wall facing south-east, but well protected by trees 
outside the wall. About two or three years ago, so 
far as my own observation goes, but it may have 
been of older standing, the leaves began to be 
affected. In the spring the leaves, shortly after 
opening, became reddish, and then black towards 


midsummer and autumn. There is practically no 
fruit on the trees. Have the roots got into the sub¬ 
soil, or what is the cause? The soil is a heavy 
loam, and Apple-trees bear well.— Durn. 

[Your Pear-leaves have been badly attacked 
by the Pear-blister mite (Eriophes pyri), a 
very small creature, quite invisible without a 
strong magnifying glass ; and I believe they 
have also suffered from an attack of the Pear- 
scab fungus (Fusicladium pirinum). To dc 
stroy the mite, spray the trees before the 
buds have begun to swell in the spring with a 
solution of one part of paraffin to six of 
water, and in April with the following mix¬ 
ture : —£ lb. of flowers of sulphur mixed into 
a gruel with water, added to 6 lb. of soft-soap 
which has been dissolved in hot water; mix 
thoroughly, and then stir and add slowly 
12 gallons of water. Pick off and burn any 
diseased leaves. To prevent the fungus, 
spray with dilute Bordeaux mixture just as 
the flower-buds are beginning to open, again 
when the petals are falling, and a third time 
when the fruit is about the 6ize of large 
Peas. In wet weather, give a fourth about 
tt'n days after the third. -G. S. S.] 

Insect attacking Strawberries.—I would fori 
obliged if you would kindly inform inc what the en¬ 
closed little animals are which have attacked thi* 
Strawberry, and how 1 could get rid of them? The 
Strawberries are on a warm, sheltered slope, and 1 
have a iew ripening now (second crop), but nearly 
all are attacked by these animals. In June they 
spoiled a large part of them, and seem worse in wet 
weather.— Ireland. 

[Your Strawberries have been attacked by 
the spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu 
latus), a very destructive pest in gardens, as 
it feeds on the roots of many different kinds 
of plants, besides being very partial to ripe 
Strawberries. No insecticides are of any 
practical use, as if used of sufficient strength 
to kill them the plants on which they are 
feeding would suffer. They may often be 
caught by burying small slices of Turnips, 
Mangolds, Carrots, or Potatoes about an inch 
below the surface near where you suspect the 
pests are. A small wooden skewer stuck into 
each bait is useful to show where they are 
buried. I doubt if this plan would be effectual 
in the ease of Strawberries, as they appear to 
be so very fond of them. Fallowing the 
ground and giving a good dressing of gas-lime 
will exterminate them. G. S. S.J 

Grubs in garden —Would you kindly in your 
next tell me whether the enclosed grub is a friend or 
foe to gardeners? 1 have found several in my 
garden about 2 inches to S inches underground, and I 
hesitate to destroy them without your advice.- 
A. A. Litas. 

[The grub you sent is the caterpillar of the 
common swift moth (Hepialus lupulinus). 
They are most destructive to the roots of the 
plants they attack. I know of no remedy but 
turning them up out of the ground and de 
stroying them.—G. S. S.] 

Apples failing.— I have, in a small garden 
attached to my house, one dozen Apple-trees— nil 
dwarf. They have been covered with blossoms for 
the past three springs, but not more than two or 
three dozen fruits set. I have noticed a small 
maggot rolled up in the leaves in a kind of weh, 
which, when the leaf is touched, drops to the ground. 
This mageot 1 find bores into the blossom, which 
turns brown and drops off. 1 have picked them off 
by hand, syringed with soap-suds, but all to no pur¬ 
pose. Will you recommend a remedy for this pest, 
as I believe winter is the proper time for applying it ? 
—Dundalk. 

[From your description I do not recognise 
the maggot which injures the leaves and blos¬ 
soms of your Apple-trees in the spring, so I 
cannot advise you as to the best wav of de¬ 
stroying it. A* useful winter wash for the 
trees is made by dissolving 1 lb. of caustic 
soda in water and 1 lb. of pearlash also in 
water. When both are thoroughly dissolved, 
mix them together, and add ^ lb. of soft-soap, 
which has been previously dissolved in warm 
w 7 ater ; then stir all well together and add 
enough water to make up 10 gallons. This is 
a very caustic wash, and should not be allowed 
to get on the skin or clothes. It must he ap¬ 
plied before the buds show the least signs of 
opening. You might also try a strong solu¬ 
tion of paraffin emulsion.—G. S. S.] 

Fungus in lawn (X. Y. Z .).—Soak the 
ground thoroughly with 2 lb. of sulphate of 
iron, dissolved in 10 gallons of water, This 
will kill the spawn, but w ill not in hire the 
Grass. Give two applications, with the inter¬ 
val of a month. Loosen the turf slightly with 
a fork, so ‘m i aUfl'SHl4' ,e mixture to reach 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHERE DAFFODILS AND TOMATOES 
GROW. 

Probably many people in the big towns of 
Lancashire—notably Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool who frequent their markets in search 
of flowers and Tomatoes have never visited 
Guernsey, a formidable rival to the Canary 
Islands with regard to Tomatoes, and the 
Scilly Isles with regard to flowers. Though 
ranking second in size of the Channel Island 
group, it i9 the richest in natural produc¬ 
tions, and certainly holds the first place in 
commercial industries and progress. If 
Guernsey could be seen from a balloon 
stationed exactly over the centre of the 
island, it would appear to be a town in the 
sea encircled by a ring of foam, and spangled 
here and there with small lakes, which are, in 
reality, clusters of glass houses, in which 
Grapes, Tomatoes, Melons, Cucumbers, early 
Peas, French Beans, and flowers are grown 
all the year round. The const is rocky and 
barren, very dangerous to shippipg, but ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. The south of the island 
is guarded by precipitous clifFs, the north is 
flat, and intersected with a network of 
quarries, for a large portion of tlie trade is in 
stone, which is shipped from Saint Samp¬ 
son’s, a small town and harbour on the north¬ 
east coast. The principal town. Saint Peter 


has been built upon; roads have been cut 
through small, but pretty, estates, glass¬ 
houses have been put up in valleys, on cliffs, 
over fields, everywhere, and row' after row of 
insignificant houses and workmen’s cottages 
have sprung up throughout the island. The 
greatest destruction has been of the trees and 
fields. Guernsey could at no time boast of 
very fine trees, the close proximity of the sea 
retarding their growth and the strong winds 
distorting their shape, but, such as it had, 
formed one of its attractive features. Now 
rows and groups of trees have been ruthlessly 
cut down to give light and warmth to the 
glass-houses. Then the fields, green and 
! covered with a wealth and variety of wild 
flowers, have been dug up and planted with 
bulbs, so that the charm of greenery is fast 
disappearing, and though a field of flowers, 
such as Daffodils, Tulips, or Hyacinths, in 
bloom is extremely beautiful, its glory is but 
for a season, while the green Grass is ever 
there, spring summer, autumn, and w'inter. 
The corn-fields, too, have vanished—they are 
few and far between. But, in the eyes of 
many to whom the beauties of Nature are 
not paramount, Guernsey is still full of 
charm and interest ; the long glass-houses, 
filled with Chrysanthemums (see illustration), 
Tomatoes, Grapes, and even Fig-trees, are 
of unfailing enjoyment, and it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that the produce of the island is 
excellent. Ray Gallienne Robin. 


ties of two years’ back, is good this season. 
It is a white, sometimes tinted pink, with 
deep recurving form ; very full, large, and 
handsome. Being easy to cultivate, it is a 
capital amateur’s variety. 

Mrs. William Knox.— This easily-grown 
variety is lovely everywhere, and this season 
has less bronze in the colouring than 
formerly. It is a nice soft shade of yellow'. 
The blooms form almost a ball, but the 
florets recurve, thus showing the charming 
colour. Its growth is excellent, and the sort 
should be grown by all. Fine blooms of this 
will be seen at the shows. 

W. Beadle is a highly-coloured flower, the 
shade being plum, with a suffusion of rose. 
The florets are long, the flow’er large, and 
very showy ; habit of the plant dwarf. One 
of Mr. G. Mileham’s latest seedlings. 

Reginald Vallis. —On account of its very 
deep blooms this w ill be valuable for exhibi¬ 
tion. It is good in all collections that I 
have seen this autumn. The colour is a rosy 
amaranth shade, distinct, and the flower of 
good quality. 

W. Gooding bears flowers of a lovely 
drooping form. The blooms are both deep 
and wide, the colour being a charming shade 
of pink. 

Miss Codrington.- This bright, deep yel¬ 
low' flower is often full and deep, forming a 
capital show bloom, but 1 fane)' it will be- 
| come much more esteemed as a decorative 



Port, is small, the streets narrow and short, 
and there are several long flights of steps 
which are short cuts from the quays, or the 
town itself, to the suburbs on the hill above 
it. In the harbour is sufficient depth of 
w r ater at all tides to allow the steamers of 
every service to come in. 

The scene, especially during the height of 
the season, when the fruit and flower baskets 
to bo despatched are counted by thousands, 
is a busy one, while the returned “empties,” 
piled in stacks and waiting to be claimed by 
their owners, take up a great deal of room. 
Every day carts and vans laden with baskets 
and large wooden cases come from all 
quarters of the island at a given time, and 
form a queue which reaches the w r hole length 
of the long White Rack—sometimes beyond 
it. Early in the year growers and farmers 
begin sending off Broccoli, Daffodils, and 
Hyacinths, crop succeeding crop till in the 
autumn Chrysanthemums, Roses, and Lilies 
end the long procession, only to begin again 
almost immediately with the bulbs. Even 
the sea contributes its share in sending 
lobsters and cray fish to England. 

The commercial rise and progress of Guern¬ 
sey have been the cause of the downfall of its 
interior picturesque attractions. It is more 
thickly populated than any place of its size in 
Europe, and is, consequently, becoming as 
one town instead of an island containing 
towns and hamlets. There are over 12,000 
“ growers,” English and Guernsey, and over 
8,000 French of the lewor working llasses, 
who havp.eome over fl^m^HrTltJanyut kjphrch 
of a living. One beautmd^lStn* ai^Kmfcther 


Chrysanthemums in a Guernsey market garden. 


SOME OF THE NOVELTIES. 

Mrs. Norman Davis.— For some years Mme. 
Carnot was much talked about, but after a 
few years’ cultivation the stock weakened, 
and one now rarely sees a good bloom of it. 
The new kind is also white, and has the same 
wonderful size and refined shape. In addi¬ 
tion, the plant is dwarf in growth, about 
4 feet high, and of very easy culture. I have 
lately seen it growing, and everything points 
to this becoming a most popular variety. It 
is an English seedling, raised at Framfield. 

Miss Hilda Raw ley.— This is a pink 
flower of a very pretty shade. The form is 
drooping, and the blooms have an exquisite 
finish. Exhibitors should make a note of this 
variety, which was raised from seed at Byfleet 
by Mr. Carpenter. 

Lteut.-Colonel Ducroiset.— The season 
seems to have suited this rather uncertain 
variety, as I have seen some very fine large 
incurving blooms. The colour is a rich deep 
golden-yellow’. 

President Loubet.— This, one of M. 
Calvat’s newest, will be much sought after, 
on account of its lovely colour, a flesh-pink, 
and the grand eize and form of the flowers. 
The plant is dw'arf, with extra large foliage. 

Captain Stirling is noted as, probably, 
the finest crimson exhibition variety yet seen. 
From early buds the flowers have a tint of 
bronze. In this form it is most striking, the 
flowers being large and deep. The colour is 
dark crimson from later buds, and in all 
stages it has a graceful, recurving shape. 

Miss Dorothy Oliver, one of the novel- 


variety. It should be tried as a free-flower¬ 
ing kind. The growth is sturdy, the flower- 
stem strong, and the blooms have good last¬ 
ing qualities. 

Moneymaker is another first-rate market 
variety, white in colour. It has just the size 
required for market, with other good points, 
such as a stiff stem and freedom of flower¬ 
ing ; also lasting w 7 ell when cut. The time of 
flowering is late October. 

Walter Jinks. —This variety is to the 
fore by reason of its fine, full, massive blos¬ 
soms, which remind one of those of Mrs. G. 
Mileham. The colour, however, a deep 
satiny-rose, is much deeper than in the sort 
named. It is a very bold and handsome kind. 

Mrs. D. Willis James. The reverse of 
the florets of this Japanese flower is old-gold 
colour, and, as the blooms from early buds 
incurve, forming a huge globe, it is most dis¬ 
tinct and pleasing. The growth is dwarf, and 
it is an easy one to cultivate. This should 
make a capital variety for cutting. 


Single-flowered Chrysanthemum Lady¬ 
smith. — This semi-early single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum, which has been in commerce 
for some years, has come to be regarded 
by many growers as an ideal plant for de¬ 
coration in late October and early November. 
I know no single-flowered sort that yields so 
good a return as tlint obtained from this old 
favourite. I used to raise a batch of young 
plants each s^asoh, and grow them on in 
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however, this Be&son altered this; a bet¬ 
ter plan appears tor be that of growing the 
plants in the open border until the buds 
are well set, then lifting and replanting 
under glass, or placing in large pots or boxes 
in which they are to flower, after being 
placed in the greenhouse or conservatory. I 
lifted a plant the other day that is of enor¬ 
mous proportions. I had no pot large enough 
to take the mass of roots. I secured a tub 
with a diameter of about 2£ feet by 20 inches 
deep, and just managed to get all the roots 
into it, covering the latter with some light 
and sandy soil, which was pressed firmly, 
but gently, round about them. After a good 
watering, the plant was left for a few days 
to establish itself. It is now under glass, 
and the head of growth, with its blossoms, 
measures between 3 feet and 4 feet in diame¬ 
ter. The rosy-pink blossoms, with yellow 
centre, are now fast opening. The flowers 
are borne in the greatest profusion in hand¬ 
some sprays, and one can cut and come again 
for a long time. The plant has a splendid 
constitution, is bushy and brandling, and of 
the easiest possible culture. I do not dis¬ 
bud my plants, as each flower in the cluster 
has plenty of room to develop. It grows 
from 2£ feet to 3 feet high.—C. A. H. 


NEW JAPANESE EXHIBITION 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Although several good new Japanese 
Chrysanthemums have been staged before the 
different floral committees this season, there 
do not appear to be so many novelties as 
was the case a few years ago. More interest 
now centres around the smaller flowers. 
This, we think, is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, as, judging by the varieties that have 
been recently shown for certificates, size is 
the only thing aimed at. 

Mrs. Henry Perkins.— This is not by any 
means a deeply-built flower of Japanese re¬ 
flexed form, but one of splendid breadth. 
Long, fairly broad petals, very evenly dis¬ 
posed, build up a bloom of pleasing char¬ 
acter. The colour is a bright shade of chest¬ 
nut, with golden base to the petals and buff 
reverse. Awarded a first-class certificate by 
the N.C.S. October 29th last. 

Edith Jameson. —This is a very large 
Japanese bloom of reflexed and drooping 
form, having exceedingly long, broad petals 
of good substance; colour, soft flesh-pink, 
with primrose centre. F.C.C. N.C.S. October 
29th. 

George Terry. —Several growers must 
have expressed surprise that the N.C.S. floral 
committee did not make an award of any sort 
to this variety. It is a bloom of large size, 
great depth, and of splendid substance. The 
petals are rather narrow and very long ; the 
colour rosy-fawn. 

Belle Pauline.— This variety reminds us 
somewhat of the once popular “Belle Paule ” 
(syn. “Belie Pauline”), raised by Marrouch, 
and introduced in 1881—twenty-five years 
ago. This new variety was raised by an Isle 
of Wight amateur, Mr. Martin Silsbury, who 
has given us many good things within the 
last year or two. It is a large flower of a 
refined kind, having long petals of medium 
width that are evenly oisposed, making a 
Japanese reflexed bloom of drooping form and 
high quality. The colour is white, margined 
rose, and tipped rose at point of petals. 

Fred Duck. —A true type of a Japanese 
bloom. The flowers are large and broad, with 
fairly broad petals of good length, that 
slightly curl and incurve at the tips, reflexing, 
however, and revealing the inside colouring 
of crimson over yellow ground, with buff 
reverse. 

Hetty Wedge. —What struck us in this 
Japanese flower, when set up before the 
N.C.S. floral committee, was tlie great num¬ 
ber of petals that were still unfolded. As 
exhibited on this occasion, the flowers were 
large and very full. The colour is golden 
yellow, slightly tinted crimson. 

Tom King.— This is another sport from the 
once popular Miss Mildred Ware. The char¬ 
acter of the latter flower is so wellf known 
that it is only neoessaifc to> de&prileLfSii £<5lour 
of this latest sport foNrAoers ic^mppreciate 


its value. Rosy-red, with bronzy-buff re¬ 
verse, will give a good idea of its colour. 
Unfortunately, the weather of the past sum¬ 
mer has not assisted to bring the colour out 
properly. Still, it is worth growing. 

E. G. 
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ROSE FRUITS. 

The marvellous variety of the Rose is as 
manifest almost in its fruit as in the blossom, 
and there are numbers of species which we 
cannot describe here that make this variety 
even more wondrous still. It was a happy 
idea of the President of the National Rose 
Society to offer a prize for a collection of 
nine distinct bunches of Rose heps at the 
recent autumnal show, held at Vincent- 
square, and, considering the very excellent 
season, it was a surprise to me that only three 
exhibitors put in an appearance, the first 
prize going to Mr. J. Mattock, New Head- 
ington. He exhibited R. rugosa alba, Hebe’s 
Lip, Flora Mclvor, rubrifolia, red Scotch 
Brier, Polyantha simplex, Rosa rugosa, and 
R. canina. In the second prize lot of Messrs. 
Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, R. cinnamomea, 
R. microphylla, and R. rubrifolia were good. 

It may be interesting to some readers if I 
describe a few of the best fruit-bearing Roses, 
and in so doing I must confine my remarks 
mainly to what are procurable from outdoors. 
Not even the most ardent Rose-growers would 
credit the handsome, beautiful fruit some of 
the Hybrid Tea Roses will yield under glass. 
Here, where they can hang on the bushes 
until perfectly ripe, the varied forms and 
colours are delightful. I have had fruits on 
such sorts as Mme. Abel Chatenay, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Souvenir de Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
Ferdinand Batel, Antoine Rivoire, etc., that 
were like small Pears, the colouring being a 
ruddy gold or rich apricot and, in some cases, 
a scarlet-red. Nothing outdoors can surpass 
the gorgeousnesa of the fruit upon Rosa 
rugosa and its variety alba. In the first- 
named the fruits are a rich red, whilst R. 
rugosa alba yields very large fruit of a vivid 
orange-yellow . How well the birds like thece 
heps is very evident just now, where we can 
find the heps broken, and their seeds ran¬ 
sacked. Pheasants are particularly fond of 
these fruits, so that a plantation of them in 
the woods serves more purposes than a deco¬ 
rative one. To enable the plants to yield the 
finest fruit the bushes should be cut down 
nearly to the ground every year, they will 
then blossom splendidly, and also fruit. 

Rugosa Chedane Guinoisseau is another sort 
that fruits w T elI, so also does Rose Apples. 
Blanc double de Courbet will fruit, blit not 
very regularly. Rugosa calocarpa yields large 
bunches of coral-red berries of rather medium 
size. They are so numerously produced that 
a standard tree is really a very fine picture. 
The flower of this Rose is perfectly single, 
and as round-as a single Dahlia, the colour 
being a rich pink. Most of the Hybrid Sw r eet 
Briers produce pretty coral-red fruit, rivalling 
their near relatives of the hedgerow's. How 
the lanes and fields are glowing this autumn 
with the exquisite fruit of nature’s wild 
Briers, and no prettier sight is possible than 
a huge, tumbling bush, with stems as thick as 
one’s wrist, bespangled with these gorgeous 
berries of a vivid hue. I daresay most of the 
varieties of R. canina yield handsome berries, 
as do quite a large number of the botanical 
species. Perhaps the showiest fruit is that 
of R. alpina, the long, orange-coloured heps 
appearing like so many Capsicums. 

R. macrophylla has fruit of a gorgeous 
colour, vivid orange-scarlet, and they are long 
and handsome. This species is rather tender, 
but if trained upon a low wall it will flourish. 
Sometimes the fruits are quite 2 inches long. 
The curious calyces of Rosa microphylla are 
most interesting, resembling Sweet Chestnuts 
in their outward appearance. I have never 
seen a ripened hep of this species, but pre¬ 
sume it is very pretty and quaint. The 
foliage betokens it to be one of the most dis¬ 
tinct species we grow, and it is pleasant to 
notice some of our hybridisers are employing 
it in their crossing experiments. I have 
seen at Kew Gardens some of these hybrids, 


and their blossom has been truly beautiful, 
the flowers, in one case, I remember, were 
like huge blooms of Azalea indico. R. rubri¬ 
folia is interesting, for it not only gives us 
the fruit, but there is a beautiful effect gained 
from the ruby-red foliage and wood. R. pim- 
pinellifolia blanda has numerous pretty round, 
scarlet fruit, which are surrounded with the 
pretty leafage, and look extremely beautiful 
on the shrub. The Scotch Roses (R. spino- 
sissima) yield almost black fruits, and some 
of them of quite a dark chocolate colour. R. 
s. altaica has the largest fruits, and they 
nre very black. One of the handsomest 
fruits is that of R. pomifera. The Apple 
Rose, as it is called, belongs evidently to R. 
mollis. It should really be termed the Goose¬ 
berry Rose. The long, Pear-shaped fruits are 
thickly studded with hairs. They are of a 
charming colour, vivid orange and crimson, 
and ripen very early in autumn. R. multi¬ 
flora, or polyantha, is very pretty, numbers of 
tiny little coral-like seed-pods produced in 
large corymbs, are just now attractive, so also 
are those of R. polyantha grandiflora. The 
old red Damask Rose is not behind with its 
array of fruit, and some of the Moss Roses, 
too, are attractive in this respect. The Hybrid 
Chinese contribute their quota to this in¬ 
teresting array. 

There are a few Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas especially noteworthy for their 
large fruit, and I will conclude by naming a 
few : Mavourneen is prominent as a seed- 
bearer, and the huge clusters of Pear-shaped 
heps are a beautiful picture. Robert Duncan 
is another especially showy, so also is Mrs. 
W. J. Grant and White Lady. I have alluded 
already to Mme. Abel Chatenay. Perhaps 
this yields the largest fruit of all. One can 
readily see that Etoile de France deroended 
from Mme. Abel Chatenay, as its fruit, is 
identical. Apotheker G. Hofer, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Antoine Rivoire, White Lady. Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam, and Waltham Climber 
No. 1 are a few sorts that are worth growing 
for their fruit alone, and if anyone is so in¬ 
terested as to group these fruit-bearing Roses 
together (and he might do much worse) lie 
would find these few sorts very effective. 

Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Male and female blooms of Roses.— Will you 
please tell me if male arut female orjrans are* in one bloom 
or separate blooms, and how to tell ?— Poppv. 

[Both the male and female organs arc 
present in each Rose-blossom, or, rather, in 
the majority of the sorts. There arc some¬ 
times varieties so very double that they do 
not produce the male organs. The latter are 
termed the stamens, ana are very numerous, 
each stamen having a quantity’ of dust or 
pollen grains upon its surface. The female 
organs are termed pistils, and these are 
several in number. They appear quite in the 
centre of the flower, rising slightly above the 
stamens, and are usually of a pale green 
colour. In most varieties these pistils are 
free or disunited, but in some species they 
are united together in one column.] 

Rose Katherina Zeimet.— This beautiful 
Polyantha Rose is a valuable sort to grow , 
not only for its decorative value on the 
plant, but also as a variety to cut. The 
snowy blossoms are superior to those of any 
other variety of the same class, and the huge 
pyramidal clusters in the height of summer 
are most attractive. This variety is worth 
growing as a standard, as, indeed, are many 
of the other varieties, for they not only blos¬ 
som freely, but are as continuous as any Tea 
Rose. For pots, this variety is first-rate, and 
I am certain would sell more freely than 
White Pet. -Rosa. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki. -In reply to 
“J. 8. K.,” I have found Rose Frau Karl 
Druschki does not make growth freely. This 
year I have tested twelve plants of the same 
with “ animal blood,” ana have found it a 
great success. Six I put down three years 
ago made no new wood until this summer, 
after an application of blood to the roots. I 
am glad to say all are pow grand bushes, with 
w’ood much stronger and healthier than be¬ 
fore. 0CHA&.J ^VM. CRjOSLEY. - 5 |TY 
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warm place, such as the foot of a wall, and 
preferably one with hot-water pipes on the 
other side, as at Kew, where the plants 
thrive against the sunny side of the Orchid- 
house. In such sunny and sheltered places 
in the southern counties it has passed a good 
many winters in the open air. In the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden it thrives at the foot 
of a wall, protected (luring winter bv gloss- 
lights from rain and cold dews, while allow¬ 
ing full ventilation on every side. In 
favoured places where its needs are under¬ 
stood, the plant is far hardier than at first 
supposed. A dry, well-drained spot and 
sunlight are essential to success, and, given 
these, a certain degree of frost does the 
plant no harm. In places that from condi¬ 
tions of soil and climate are unsuited to the 
Gerbcra, it may be grown in pots in a sunny, 
airy house, and treated like the Gazanias 
and other South African plants, but, though 
it blooms fairly well in pots, its progress is 
slow r . It will not stand over potting or over- 
watering. 

It is a mistake to suppose that seeds are 
not easily produced, but it is essential that 
pollen should come from another plant, for 
single plants of Gorbera are sterile. This is 
frequently the case among the Composite ; 
indeed, self-sterility throughout the vege¬ 
table kingdom is far more common than is 
supposed, and the failure to obtain seed from 
plants is often due to the need of pollen from 
another individual. In crossing Gerbera, 
take the pollen from the anthers by squeez¬ 
ing gently between the thumb-nails, and con¬ 
vey it to the stigmas in flowers that have just 
opened.] 

-It will probably surprise many, as it 

certainly surprised me, to learn that Ger¬ 
bera Jamesoni, the Barberton Daisy, in its 
natural habitat, occurs not only with red 
flowers, but also with white, pink, amber, 
and yellow blossoms. It is wild in the De 
Kaap Valley, where it was first found by Mr. 
Jameson, of Natal, who sent it to Mr. Tillett, 
of Norwich, with whom it flowered in 1887, 
and it was shortly afterwards figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. Mr. A. E. Graham- 
Lawrance, of Barberton, who called at Kew 
a short time ago, assured me that he had col¬ 
lected wild forms of G. Jamesoni with flowers 
of white, pink, yellow, and other colours. 
The vellovv-flowered variety known as ‘‘Sir 
Michael ” was, I understand, introduced from 
the Transvaal to the Cambridge Botanic Gar¬ 
den, and, by crossing it with the red form, 
Mr. Lynch obtained his seedlings of various 
shades of colour. The significance of Mr. 
Graliam-Lawrance’s information, here given, 
is that Nature has produced a number of wild, 
coloured forms similar to those originated at 
Cambridge. There are so few species in 
Nature with flowers showing much colour 
variation that this case of the many-coloured 
Barberton Daisy is interesting.— \V. W., in 
(Hardeners’ Chronicle. 


NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

During the present autumn there have been 
fewer of these than usual placed before the 
committees which adjudicate upon new 
flowers. One reason is that raisers know' it is 
useless to try to obtain certificates for flowejs 
that have the slightest tendency to coarseness ; 
and, of course, the very dry season was against 
growers. Where there was not an ample sup¬ 
ply of water, raisers of Dahlias could not get 
their novelties in sufficiently good form to 
exhibit. In thinking of fine-petalled varieties 
it is curious to note that, although so greatly 
favoured here in the south, in the far north, 
and in a less degree even in the Midlands, 
size is the quality most favoured in Cactus 
Dahlias. Sorts which we have cast aside as 
being superseded are there popular. The 
neatly-formed, fine-petalled kinds must, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as the best types. One thing 
is certain : they are difficult to get. Out of 
about 8,000 seedling plants raised this year I 
recently noted in a nursery where seedling¬ 
raising is a feature about two only in every 
hundred were labelled to be saved for further 
trial. And, again, the higher-bred ones are 
not free in producing uuy.cn. Thus U is diffi¬ 
cult to get seed, and UTuivtvircvjer yet Obtained 
a really gjebd vam \n l iVtnf h:j .gnJiteerent 


parent. There are about a dozen new varie¬ 
ties that have received certificates of merit in 
London this autumn. This may be quite 
enough, and it makes the awards valued ; but 
still, the number falls short compared to pre¬ 
vious years. 

Dr. G. G. Gray is a splendid type. This 
is a bright-orange scarlet, and the flower has 
thread-like petals. The form is incurving-- 
so milch so, that in the centre of the bloom 
the petals almost meet. 

Daisy Staples is a lovely bloom of a dif¬ 
ferent form. It is slightly incurving, with very 
narrow' and long petals. The colour is a 
charming shade of mauve pink, most delicate 
and pleasing. 

Rev. ArtRur Hall is a flower of a light- 
purple shade of colouring. The form is espe¬ 
cially pretty. Its petals curl in quite a 
catherinpwheel fashion towards the centre, 
these, too, being narrow and pointed. 

Hamlet.-- This is rich, light scarlet in 
colour, very brilliant. It is probably the 
largest Cactus Dahlia yet raised that has fine 
petals. These are long and drooping, remind¬ 
ing one of a Japanese Chrysanthemum. 

Ruby Grinsted is a choice type of the in¬ 
curving form, and the flower is of large size. 
The colour, or shades of colour, are rose and 
yellow*. It is somewhat dull, but the wonder¬ 
ful form is greatly admired. 

Meteor belongs to those designated fancy 
Cactus Dahlias, a type I do not admire, unless, 
as in this case, the form of the bloom is of the 
best. It is white, with rosy-purple stripes 
and splashes. 

Diavolo, compared with the last-named, is 
beautiful in form, but the colouring is remark¬ 
able. It is a mixture of yellow, rose, and very 
dark red. 

Sunshine. —This is a bright red in colour, 
the tips of the petals a lighter shade. 

Hyacinth is dull yellow, with a mauve tint 
to the tips of the petals, which are incurving. 

Caradoc.—T his is a brilliant light yellow, 
and a well-formed flower. 

Other novelties noted at the various meet¬ 
ings during the season, but which did not ob¬ 
tain awards were : — Recam and Kathleen 
Bryant, both deep maroon in colour. These 
are narrower in the petals than sorts in com¬ 
merce, but a really refined dark one lias yet to 
come. W. Collis,. crimson, with a purple 
shade, is a great improvement. Another 
season, if less dry, I fully expect to find this 
last one of the finest of the Cactus Dahlias. 

_ H. 8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mourning Iris (I. Susiana).—Would you 
kindly tell me how to grow Iris Susiana? I brought 
bulbs from Italy.—E. W. P. 

[This is the largest species of the group 
known as Cushion Iris. There must be a 
definite season of growth, and a definite and 
enforced season of complete rest by covering 
the roots from all chances of moisture, but in 
such a way that the sun may play upon the 
plants. If you only have a few plants, then 
so place them that a bell-glass or a hand-light 
can be put over them, say, from mid-July to 
the end of September, when the covering may 
he removed. The soil should be deep sandy 
loam, and, if deficient of lime, mortar-rubbish 
or bone-meal may he freely employed at 
planting time. The position should be quite 
open, so that the sun may get to the plants 
to ripen them up thoroughly. The Mourning I 
Iris may he treated as a hardy plant in some I 
parts of the country, but a dry bottom and a 
free soil are essential to its welfare.] 

Moss in lawn.— My lawn is very mossy. My 
gardener advises me that if 1 cover it all over this 
autumn with fine sand, the Moss will be killed. Is 
he right, or do you advise basic slag, or shall I put 
on the sand now and basic slag later—if so, when? 
l ow many loads of sand would be required for a 
lawn of 35 square yards?—X. Y. Z. 

[The best thing you can do with your Mossy 
lawn, provided the Moss is not a result of the 
ground being water-logged and requiring to 
he drained, is to scarify the surface with an 
iron-toothed rake next February, and re¬ 
move as much of the Moss as you possibly 
can. Then give the lawn a thorough top- 
dressing of fine rich soil, of which loam 
should form one-half, well-decayed manure 
one quarter, and leaf-mould one quarter. 
Mix these together, pass though a f inch 


sieve to free it of stones, etc. You would 
require froih two and a half to three cart¬ 
loads of compost for your lawn, and just be¬ 
fore applying it mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with 
it, and spread it evenly over the surface of 
the lawn. In the last week of March sow 
Grass-seeds, which rake in, and roll firmly 
afterwards. Yours being a Randy soil, you 
require something holding and retentive of 
moisture, and the heavier the nature of the 
loam used for top-dressing the better. A 
dressing of sand would serve no good purpose. 
You might also try the sulphate of iron dress¬ 
ing, the recipe for making which and the 
mode of application you will find in our issue 
of January 27th of this year, at p. 624. A 
copy containing the same can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for l£d.] 

Treatment of lawn.—I am covering a field for 
a cricket-pitch with basic slag, to improve the quality 
of the Gras?. This will be laid down in about a 
week’s time. 1 see in a recent issue that you advise 
5 lb. per square rod and a dressing in the spring of 
nitrate of soda—3 lb. to the square rod. Will you 
kindly tell me what the nitrate of soda dressing 
dees, and whether it would be advisable to help the 
Grass by sowing next month or in the spring? If 
in the spring, when should the soda dressing be put 
on, and how soon afterwards the sowing take place? 
The subsoil is poor. —X. Y. Z. 

[(1) Nitrate of soda, when applied to lawns 
and Grass land, quickly produces a marked 
and beneficial effect, particularly when made 
use of to follow a dressing of basic slag given 
the previous autumn. Basic slag and nitrate 
of soda should be used at two widely different 
periods—the former in autumn and the latter 
in spring—and for the following reasons: 
Basic slag is very slow in its action on the 
soil, and it is some considerable time before 
the phosphate which it contains becomes 
available as plant food, hence the necessity 
for applying it to the land some months in 
advance of the period it is required to act as 
a stimulant. On the other hand, nitrate of 
soda is quick-acting, and, if applied too early, 
its virtue becomes lost, in consequence of the 
nitrogen being washed away by autumn and 
winter rains, and before whatever the crop 
may he can avail itself of it. When nitrate 
of soda is used as a spring dressing, and fol¬ 
lows an autumnal application of basic slag— 
the phosphate in the latter being then in a 
soluble form—the two combine and form a 
mast valuable stimulant for Grassland. 
Again, nitrate of soda extracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, and, therefore, renders light 
and sandy soils more humid and cool than 
they otherwise would be, and this, coupled 
with the foregoing facts, and the knowledge 
that a dense and quick growth is promoted 
when it is used to supplement an autumnal 
application of basic slag to lawns and Grass¬ 
land, will, we hope, make it quite clear why 
we advised its use in answer to our corres¬ 
pondent’s query. If the turf is thin, you 
may with advantage how Grass-seeds to 
thicken it the last week in March. In this 
case you would do well to apply the nitrate 
dressing towards the latter end of February. 
Well rake the seed in ; or, better still, cover 
it lightly with some fine rich soil and roll the 
surface thoroughly afterwards.] 

Planting a grave.— I should be much obliged 
for hints as to permanently planting a grave in a 
semi-shaded position. The soil is poor, but can of 
course be replaced by any sort required. My own 
idea was Pteonies and spring bulbs. 1 have been 
using bulbs and bedding-out plants, so far; but am 
leaving the neighbourhood, and shall not be able to 
visit the grave often, consequently, I want to plant 
some things that will look after themselves.— 
Bromyard. 

[The following are all compact, free-grow¬ 
ing, and free-flowering plants, and require 
very little after-attention, when well plan¬ 
ted:—Aubrietia grteca, A. violacea, Cam¬ 
panula pumila and C. p. alba, any of the 
Mossy Saxifrages, Thymus lanuginosus, and 
Veronica repens. In such evergreen carpets, 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Scillas, Crocuses, 
etc., could be planted, thus adding variety as 
well as beauty to the whob. We certainly 
should not advise you to plant Pwonies.] 

Planting Pampas Grass-— I intend to make a 
bed of Pumpas Grass on the lawn. Will you he 
good enough to give instructions as to the distance 
apart at which to plant, together with other informa¬ 
tion that you consider may be useful?—J. B. 

[This plant usually suffers from the roots 
getting into contact with a bad subsoil, and 
j when it is planted on the lawn, the soil be¬ 
coming consolidated* to" the last degree by con- 
! slant things 
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ns Pampas Grass almost impervious to air 
und water; hence drainage is bad or imper¬ 
fect unless these things have been foreseen. 
Take out a hole 2| feet deep and 3 feet 
across, then first put in 6 inches of clinkers, 
brickbats, or such like for drainage, next 
cover the drainage with turf sods, Grass 
downwards, and then till in with enriched 
soil, sav. one bnrrowful of manure to four of 
soil, adding sand, lime rubble, or charcoal to 
keep it open and porous. Raise the bed 
fi inches or 9 inches above ordinary level, as 
the soil will assuredly go down. Over the 
above area, when the soil has settled down, 
plant your divisions of the Pampas. Obtain 
young, vigorous plants for so important a 
position, und do not plant until April. If 
the weather is very hot after planting, see 
to it that a good soaking of water is given 
now and agAin, also frequently syringing over¬ 
head and mulching over the roots with some 
well-rotted manure, to retain the moisture.] 

Physalises. At this season when the 
bladder-like appendages of the Physalises 
are ready for gathering, a word ns to 
their culture may interest those who de- 
Aire to grow plants another year. Plants 
may be raised from seed sown in June 
or July, in any bed of light soil, cr seed can 
be sown tinder glass in February or March, 


ORCHIDS. 

GROWING CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

Wort,® you please say what temperature is required in 
winter to flower Oclogyne criitata? I only had it last 
winter, and, though seemingly in the best of health, it 
refuses to bloom. The temperature is never under 
45 degs. at night.—A. fJ. 

[Ever since its introduction into this 
country, in 1*24, this lovely species has al 
ways been considered a first-rate Orchid, and, 
coming from the moist hill regions of Nepaui, 
the temperature or a moderately warm green¬ 
house or intermediate-house is aufficieut for 
it. The plant cannot bear extreme drought 
at any time. It delights in a clear light when 
growing, but not strong, direct, sunshine, al 
though nt this season uninterrupted sunlight 
is beneficial to it. When too much shaded, 
the spikes rarely carry more than three or 
four flowers each, instead of six or seven. 
Strong, well matured pseudo bulbs will some¬ 
times produce eight, or nine finely developed 
blooms. At this season the plants will be 
about completing their growth, mid will soon 
he pushing out flower-spikes from their base. 
The development of the flowers takes a con¬ 
siderable time from their first appearance, 
these generally appearing about February 
and March. If the plants arc not yet sliow- 


during the winter, or at any other time, the 
atmosphere of the house should be compara¬ 
tively dry.] 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE. 

Kindly til! me how to succeed with this Orchid? I 
have some plants in a house, the night temperature 
of which h never lower than 45 degs , but I have 
never been able to gel any flowers HiKKWF.il.. 

[This is one of the oldest of the C'ypripe- 
diums, and some of its varieties, as Sanderie, 
Sanderintia, Dorothy, and Harefield Hall, 
are among the best that can be obtained at 
the present time. It is a general favourite 
amongst gardeners, because of its easy cul¬ 
ture ; also from the fact that the flowers re¬ 
main fresh on the plants for a long time, and 
also last well when cut. From now until the 
spring, plants of C. insigne and some of its 
varieties can be had in bloom. To prolong 
the flowering, it is n good plan to grow some 
plants in an intermediate house and some in 
a cool house, while nn ordinary garden frame 
in a moist, shady position out-of-doors dur 
iug summer will also suit them. Fortunately, 
this Cypripedium has a vigorous constitution, 
thriving in any house front which frost is ex- 
eluded, provided attention be given to water¬ 
ing, shading, and repotting at. the proper 
season. In fact, the plant must lie very 



CuMogi lie cristato. 


the seedlings being planted out in May in a 
warm border. These same plants will bloom 
the same season, and the calyces or seed en¬ 
closures are what are prized for winter de¬ 
coration. Whilst the pods of P. Franc bet ti 
are larger and more highly coloured than 
those of P. Alkekengi, the latter last the 
longer, and the orange-yellow tinted calyces 
appear the more popular, judging by sales.— 
WOODBAHTWfCK. 

Hardy cut flowers at exhibitions During the 
futst two years I have noticed a marked improvement 
in I lie exhibits of hardy flower* at provincial and 
cruntry shows. In no place have 1 seen this more 
forcibly brought out than at the Tamil on .Show* in 
August, tiond as the large specimen* of stove and 
greenhouse plants were, far more interest was taken 
in the hardy flowers and the grand lots of Sweet 
1‘eas. Another tiling that impressed me wn* the 
vide radius the flowers came from. It is gratifying 
to sec the encouragement now gi\en by flower show 
committees. This is as it should be. seeing that 
hardy plants can he grown and enjoyed hy everyone 
having a garden.— J. Crook. 

Plants for ground work for bulbs —To avoid 
beds and borders wherein liulba are planted pre¬ 
senting h hare and uninviting uppenrance for a 
long period, the ground should he covered with 
dwurf subjects, and if care is taken in the selection, 
they may lie had in bloom simultaneously with the 
bulbs. In this connection one thinks of Forget-me- 
nots, the bright-blue blossoms of which look remark¬ 
ably well forming a base to a group of Tulips like 
Proserpine (salmon-pink) or I.a Heine (white). In the 
winter the Ivies come in formore attcnlion^and one 
border I know has a thick/TielT of SilverJLcaicd as a 


ing their flower-spikes, they should bo copi¬ 
ously watered at the root, and u light spray¬ 
ing overhead on warm, sunny davs is also 
beiieficinl. Immediately the «• pikes appear 
the amount, of water at. the root should be 
considerably lessened, and only sufficient must 
be alTorded to keep the bulbs from shrivel¬ 
ling. The plants at this stage are very im¬ 
patient of stagnant water, and care should he 
taken not to sprinkle the bloom-spikes, these 
being liable to rot off if moisture accumu¬ 
lates about them. Just before the flowers 
open a thorough watering with weak cow- 
mnnure will assist the plant through its 
greatest, trial. 

The proper lime to repot plants of this 
species and its varieties. Lemouiaiia. Chats ! 
worth, ami hololeuca, is soon aftergrowth re¬ 
commences, but unless repotting is absolutely 
necessary, they should not he disturbed, but 
rather, if in good health, allowed to remain 
as they are. Sometimes the leading pseudo- 
bulbs get beyond the limits of the receptacle 
they are growing in, and, in order to avoid 
repotting the whole plnnt, these leading 
growths, which may consist of several bulbs, 
can with safety be severed and re-made up 
into small, compact masses by themselves. 
Those pseudo bulbs from which these pieces 
have been cut off often brenk back in several 
places, thus making the old plant into a fine, 
compact specimen. Whenever the tempera 
ture of the greenhous'* falls helow 50 degs. 


badly treated if it fails to grow and bloom. 
The proper time to repot plants of this species 
is soon after they pass out of flower, but un¬ 
less the compost is sour or decayed, annual 
repotting is not desirable. The plants will 
grow in a compost of fibrous loam, rough 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, in equal parts, 
and they may be repotted like a pelargonium 
or other greenhouse plant. Water must he 
freely afforded ut all times.] 

Dendrobium nobile -I shall He cla<l if you run 
give m aottM hints us io growing hararoblmn 
nobile? I have several plant*. hut 1 am unable to 
get them to flower. The heat in the house in uhirh 
the plant* are, never falls helow 45 de#*. K. at 
night.— A. 41., l>rrl»i. 

[This grand old Eendrobe and its numerous 
fine varieties still hold their own as attractive 
and beautiful Orchids. I). nobile is one of 
I he most profuse bloomers in the whole 
genus, and is grown in nearly every garden 
where cut flowers are in demand. T*he plant 
itself, when in bloom, is also highly appreci¬ 
ated. and is exceedingly useful for decoration 
generally. At this period of the year the 
majority of the plants of this species having 
made up their new pseudo-bulbs, which is 
shown by the terminal leaf at the extremity 
of the bulb being developed, should be in a 
cool, dry atmosphere. They are perfectly 
safe in a vinery or an ordinary greenhouse, 
and where they , w ill obtain all the sunlight 
possible. Yef-^ngtP^I wfifflr at the root is 
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just sufficient being needed to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs plump. When exposed to more 
air and full sunshine, some of the leaves will 
turn yellow, but, though unsightly, they 
should not be clipped off, but allowed to fall 
away naturally. Under such treatment the 
bulbs thicken up considerably, and become 
hard and solid. Toward the end of the year 
some of the plants will be showing their 
flower-buds, when they should be removed to 
a slightly warmer temperature with more 
atmospheric moisture. Where a number of 
plants of Dendrobium nobile is grown, the 
flowering season may be greatly prolonged if 
a little care is exercised in placing the first j 
ripened plants in the cool, and bringing them 
hack into a gpntle heat as the eyes along the 
stems show themselves prominently for 
bloom. It is important to remember that 
sunshine is highly necessary to Dendrobiums 
while at rest, for if the pseudo-bulbs are not 
well ripened they frequently produce growths 
instead of flowers from the joints.] 

INDOOR PLANT* 

PASSIFLORA COCCINEA. 


readily enough, if placed in sandy loam and 
covered with a bell-glass, which should be 
slightly raised to admit air, and they make 
quite nice-sized plants, fit for 4£-inch pots, in 
about eighteen months. Old plants continue 
to bloom for many years, but the flowers are 
small and puny unless pruning is resorted to. 

I would like to add a word as to their fra¬ 
grance, as on this account they should be 
grown, being very sweet, reminding one some¬ 
what of the smell of a Lemon-scented Verbena. 
—WOODBA8TWICK. 

Putting Fuchsias away for the winter. - 

At this time of the year, when most green¬ 
houses are packed to their utmost capacity, 
several things having finished blooming have ! 
to take second place. Amongst these one may 
mention Fuchsias. They need very little 
attention during their season of rest, and 
sometimes the little is forgotten. Almost any 
cool place away from frost will do for 
Fuchsias during the winter—not necessarily 
a greenhouse—but it is often in the green¬ 
house, somewhere under the stages near the 
pipes, that many put them, and if the plants 
are not fortunate enough to get the drip 
from the plants on the stages, they get so 


in a gentle heat. If needed, these can be 
grown into neat little bushy plants for flower¬ 
ing in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
pinching out the points of the growing shoots 
when young, in order to induce a branching 
habit of growth. This Cassia will grow well 
in ordinary potting compost. Large speci¬ 
mens may often be seen plunged out-of doors 
in the parks during the summer, and under 
this treatment they grow’ and flower well. It 
is by no means a novelty, for it was intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1796.—X. 

Bouvardias. —Few plants, to my mind, are 
more deserving of culture by those who are 
possessed of small houses than those under 
notice, and few subjects give greater satis¬ 
faction for the time and attention they en¬ 
tail. If blooms are wanted for the coat or 
dress, the choice sprays of the Bouvardias 
will supply them ; if plants are wanted for 
window or table decoration, they will furnish 
them. Nor do they require a deal of heat to 
have them in bloom in winter and early 
spring; indeed, it depends more on the 
ripened state of the wood than the question 
of heat. Once have the wood thoroughly 
ripe, and the secret of success with these 


For its free-flowering qualities and strong 
constitution this Passion-flower is one of the 
best of our greenhouse climbers. It is native 
of British Columbia. Brazil, and Peru, and 
was introduced in lrtiO. 

It is a capital plant for furnishing tall 
pillars in a large structure, reaching to a 
height of 30 feet, and gives a profusion of 
its scarlet flowers from June to November. 
The sweet, juicy pulp around the seeds is 
edible, and with that from other species is 
used in America in the preparation of cooling 
drinks. The roots, however, of some species 
are very poisonous. E. J. Allard. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hydrangeas and African Lily in tubs —I 

wish to plant some tubs with Hydrangea llortensia 
iirid the blue Agapanthus. Will you kindly let me 
know the right time of year to do It? How many 
plants should I put into each tub to get an effect next 
year? The tuba are 40-gallon casks cut in half. Of 
course, I mean the Hydrangea and Agapanthus to 
be in separate tubs. —A. 1*. I). 

[For tubs of the size you mention, five 
plants of Hydrangea Hortensia in 32-sized 
pots would be required to fill them and create 
a display next season. You should be able 
to purchase suitable-sized plants at any of 
the large market-growing nurseries where 
Hydrangeas are made a speciality of at a 
reasonable rate. If you place a tall plant in 
the centre of each tub, and the shorter 
examples round them, they will form fine 
symmetrical shaped bushes in the course of 
two seasons, and flower with great freedom. 
Single plants take from three to four years 
to form really handsome specimens. Of the 
Agapanthus you would require the same num¬ 
ber of plants for each tub, and if they are pot- 
bound and have well ripened crowns, they 
will flower next season. After this they will 
flower but sparsely until the tubs become 
crammed full of roots, which will require 
quite a couple of years to accomplish. They i 
will then flower freely, and continue to do so 
for years afterwards, if afforded liberal sup¬ 
plies of water during the growing season, with 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure. The 
best time to carry out the above would be 
early in the month of March.] 

Genistas.— There appeared in these 
columns a few weeks ago an appreciative note 
in regard to Genistas. The writer is of 
opinion that “ no amateur’s greenhouse 
should be without a plant or two,” and 1 
agree with what he says, as they are very 
easily grown, and if they are not ill-treated 
when they have done flowering, and not 
allowed to get dry repeatedly in the summer, 
they seldom fail to bloom well each spring. 
What I mean by ill treatment after blooming, 
is when they are hurried out of the green¬ 
house immediately they have done blooming, 
before they have had time to make their new' 
growth. Not until they have thrown out new 
shoots should they be put into cold-frames. I 
do not think “ J. N.” w ishes to imply for a 
moment that Genistas cannot be raised from 
cuttings, but that it irfT^ss^trouble. lobuy 
young plants where ‘ ^ 

As a matter of fact, lialrripened sljfffjjts strike 



P.issiffora cocci npa 


much dried up that sometimes, when brought 
out and examined, they are dead. A spare room 
in the house, where frost cannot reach them, 
will meet their needs. Fuchsias do not re¬ 
quire much w’ater during the w’inter, but they 
ought to be gone over periodically and 
examined, especially in the case of standards 
that are wanted for some special object.— 
Townsman. 

Cassia corymbosa.— Although a native of 
Buenos Ayres and the surrounding country, 
this shrub is, in the extreme south-west of 
England, if given the protection of a wall, 
quite hardy. It is not, however, all of us 
that are situated in that favoured clime, and 
to such it must be regarded solely as a green¬ 
house shrub, valuable, when large, for plung 
ing out on the Grass during the summer 
months. For a pillar or wall plant in a large 
greenhouse or conservatory this Cassia is of 
considerable merit, as it grows freely, has 
decidedly handsome leafage, while the bright 
golden-yellow’ blossoms are borne in great 
profusion throughout the greater part of the 
summer and well on into the autumn. Cut¬ 
tings of the young growing shoots, taken in 
the spring and inserted into pots of sandy 
soil, strike root readily in a propagating case 


charming flowers is achieved. The temperate- 
house, wherein are accommodated Pelar¬ 
goniums, Primulas, Azaleas, Heaths, and 
other things brought on to beautify the house 
in winter, is just the place for bouvardias. 
Now’, when under glass, stimulants in a week 
state may be given them occasionally, w’hich 
will do much to improve the quality of the 
bloom. Those who have plants now should 
see that each flowering-shoot has a neat stake, 
to which it ought to be tied, giving them the 
lightest position the house affords. Towns¬ 
man. 

Funklas in pots Amongst those who grow the 
l’lantain Lilies, few’ regard them with favour for 
forcing, hut wherever flne-foliaged subjects are 
needed for the decoration of the conservatory stage 
or tables, these Funkias should be taken in hand. 
Some of them are beautifully variegated and mar¬ 
gined with cream and white, and make very desir¬ 
able pot-plants. 1 nin reminded of their value in 
this connection from the fact that just now is the 
proper time to pot them up. The large, green¬ 
leaved Sieboldi, with its pale-lavender blossoms, is 
much too strong growing in pots, but sorts like 
undulata variegata, luteo-marginata, and ovatn 
are very attractive when potted up and showing 
their fresh young foliage in the early spring. If, 
therefore, roots are potted up now’, placed in a 
cold-frame for ajtime, andf’tjuen brought into heat, 
one need not be at a loss for flne-foliaged plants.— 

woop.'\srv.»vifcJELL UNIVERSITY 
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SCENTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUM 
CLORINDA. 

Many of the species and garden varieties of 
Pelargonium possess a more or less pleasing 
fragrance, on which account they are gener¬ 
ally termed scented-leaved Geraniums. They 
are much less popular now than in bygone 
days, though I am assured by one or two 
prominent nurserymen that the demand for 
them within the iast year or two is greater 
than it was for some time previously. That 
herewith figured (Clorinda) is remarkable 
among the members of this section for its 
large and showy blossoms, which are very 
freely borne throughout the greater part of 
the year. In colour they are of a very pleas¬ 
ing shade of rosy-cerise, with the upper petals 
tinged maroon. It was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 1st of the present year, a fact in itself 
very noteworthy, for out of the hundreds of 
different varieties that have been given either 
certificates or awards of merit since the year 
1859, I can find only one other scented variety 
mentioned, and that one as long ago as 1866. 
The newcomer, Clorinda, has already been 
noted in Covent Garden Market, and, from 
the beauty of its blossoms and other desirable 
features, it is more than probable that, it is 
destined to occupy a prominent place before 
long. The raiser of this variety was that 
enthusiastic gardener. Dr. E. Bonavia, of 
Worthing, vvho some time since, in the 
Cnrdeners Chronicle , gave its history as 
follows : — 

“ I began by fertilising the flowers of several 
Cape Pelargoniums with different pollens, 
and carefully ticketed every flower so polli¬ 
nated with the names of the parents, but I 
did not obtain a single result. I grew tired 
of this ticketing, and commenced to hybridise 
without making any record. As a result, I 
found a single seed on Pelargonium querci- 
folium, which resulted in this pretty variety, 

‘ Clorinda,’ so that the mother is P. querci- 
folium, but the father is not known. 1 was at 
the time using pollen of some Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, but nothing is certain as to the 
pollen parent. ‘ Clorinda * is an Italian 
woman’s name. This new Pelargonium has 
one interesting feature, in that the flower 
umbels all open at the same time, and remain 
in good condition for a fortnight or more, but 
when cut and placed in water the petals be¬ 
gin to drop off within twenty-four hours. It 
is a fine trailer and magnificent bloomer.” 


Euphorbia jacqulniaeflora. -To grow this 
well, and to flower it successfully, it should 
receive rather more warmth than is necessary 
for the Poinsettia. Those who have fairly 
tall plants will now do well to train the shoots 
upon wires near to the glass. In this way 
the flowers when they expand will last much 
better. Where trained thinly but little light 
will be intercepted, whilst the effect will be 
good. This Euphorbia will take only u 
moderate amount of water with occasional 
feeding where grown in pots. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora. As among the 
numerous Chrysanthemums which go to make 
up the bulk of greenhouse flowering plants at 
this season blue is a colour quite unrepre¬ 
sented, hence the popularity of this Salvia for 
the decoration of the conservatory during the 
autumn and early winter months. About five- 
and-twenty years ago it aroused a good deal 
of attention, being sent from the United 
States under the name of Salvia Pitclieri. 
Now' the correct name is said to be Salvia 
azurea grandiflora, a native of Arkansas and 
Texas. It is included in the Kew Hand List 
of Herbaceous Plants, and in a mild autumn, 
such as that we have just experienced, it will 
flower well in the open ground, but, in a 
general way, its greatest value is for green¬ 
house and conservatory decoration. In habit 
it differs considerably from most of the green¬ 
house Salvias, the shoots being long, slender, 
and clothed with narrow' greyish green leaves, 
while the flow'ers. which are freely borne for 
a considerable distance along the upper parts 
of the shoots, are of a charming shade of 
blue. Its rather loose/S'tyle qf growth! stands 
it in good stead for . to 

relieve the somewhat TTJrmaf chi^cxer in¬ 


separable from a bank of Chrysanthemums. 
This Salvia is by no means the only one valu¬ 
able for greenhouse decoration at this season, 
for the scarlet-flowered Salvia splendens is 
particularly bright, while the Pineapple- 
scented Salvia rutilans is, apart from its 
fragrance, very pretty when studded with its 
deep red blossoms. - X. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches for the north. I should be much 
obliged if you would recommend what you consider 
to be four really good Peaches for culture out-of- 
doors here in Yorkshire? 1 want a succession, but 
the latest should be ripe by the end of September 
or very early in October, as the weather becomes un¬ 
settled and often cold after that. Position—south 
wall, one end well sheltered by greenhouse. Soil- 
good loam. Do you think Royal George a really good 
Peach for one?—T. M. D. H.. Leeds. 

[Four varieties of the Peach which we con¬ 
sider to be the most likely to succeed in your 
locality are Rivers’ Early York, Stirling 
Castle, Dymond, and Prince of Wales. The 
variety you name being rather subject to mil¬ 
dew', outdoors would, in consequence, be un¬ 


suitable. The site you intend affording the 
trees is the best possible, but, seeing you are | 
so far north, you should, in addition, take the ! 
precaution to protect them at night with 
blinds made of ** Frigi-domo ” just beiore they 
commence flowering, and for some weeks 
afterwards, according to the nature of the 
season. The blinds should be made use of 
during the day, also when the weather is very 
cold or wet. It is the period between the 
blossoming of the trees and the second and 
third week in May that Peach-trees suffer so 
much from the trying effects of cold easterly 
winds and morning frosts, and a protection 
such as we have named would, in your case, , 
be an absolute necessity, if gqod results are I 
wished for.] 

Cordon Gooseberries -I have some treble 
cordon Gooseberries and Currants, which I raised 
from cuttings. Will you kindly say what the treat¬ 
ment should be? Ought the main shoots to be 
shortened, ani when, as some have made as much 
as 2 feet of growth? What should be done to the 
laterals?—R. M P. 

[A little extra information would have been 
advisable to answer the query satisfactorily, 
especially as to present height of cordons and 
that to which they are destined to attain. 
There is a difference in the grow'th of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, the Gooseberry tend¬ 
ing naturally to short-jointed growth, and the 


Currant much longer, so that while the leader 
of the one may be tied in without shortening, 
the other should be reduced to about half its 
length. Gooseberries, too, vary greatly in 
vigour, some varieties making long, straggling 
shoots, others remarkably short and stocky. 
As the leaders advance towards the destined 
goal they should be shortened more. Prune 
any time after the fall of the leaf, unless bull¬ 
finches are troublesome, in which case defer 
until spring. Cut laterals in to three or four 
eyes. When the desired height is reached, 
summer pruning is necessary to keep laterals 
within bounds, but do not reduce them too 
early or severely. Quite the end of June is 
soon enough, and six or seven eyes not too 
many to leave, as a little after growth is sure 
to follow from the ton buds. If several shoots 
are springing from the one base, cut some of 
them clean out. In connection with the sug- 
estion above as to trouble from the attack of 
ircls on buds, protect with fish-netting, if 
possible. If this is not available, mix a few' 
ounces of soft-soap with, say, half a gill of 
paraffin together in a pail, adding just enough 
clay to give the consistency of thin cream. 
Syringe with this, and afterwards dust with 
lime. Doubt is sometimes expressed as to 


whether the hard pruning essential to keep 
the cordons within bounds is not against a 
fairly long life, but l have some that, have 
been planted twenty-four years. — E. B.] 

Raspberries failing. -You kindly replied in a 
late issue to a query of mine as to the failure of my 
Raspberries (Superlative), and suggested that the 
roots were probably wrong. I Hud that is so, and 
send herewith a specimen; but as to the cause or the 
remedy I am in the dark. I may mention that the 
roots would have been subject to flooding a few 
times during the winter, but that would be only for 
an hour or two during very high spring tides, and the 
water is perfectly fresh, and, as last winter was 
very mild and dry, and the canes did thoroughly well 
the previous seasons, that I can hardly think was the 
cause. —R. D. O'BRIEN. 

[The roots are quite dead. We should 
imagine that the mischief has been caused in 
consequence of the tides having brought up a 
certain amount of sea water, which, becom¬ 
ing commingled w ith the fresh, would kill the 
| roots when the flooding occurred. We are 
quite at. a loss to suggest any other probable 
cause for their dying.] 

Increasing the Cherry Plum —What is the 
best way of propagating the Myrobella? — Mongeham. 

[The Myrobella, or Cherry Plum, will, in 
some cases, root from cuttings made from 
stout young shoots, 10 inches long, and plan¬ 
ted in sandy sollhirow. Generally it is found 
best to cut tjg _bu5h|fsj d^wh h,afd, and thus 
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induce them to send up numerous suckers, 
most of which will, at the end of the season, 
be found to have roots, and thus make indi¬ 
vidual plants.] 

Peach-trees unhealthy.—I should be glad if 
you can tell me what the peculiar blight is on the 
Peach-leaf I enclose? The tree is in a greenhouse 
with other Peach-trees and Nectarines, and all the 
trees are similarly affected. The blight caused most 
of the Peaches to fall before ripe. I shall he very 
glad if you could let me know' in your paper the 
probable came and remedy. — L. M. Norton. 

[From the apjMMirance of the leaf von send, 
it is evident that your trees an? either in¬ 
fested with brown-scale or black fly, and, in 
all probability, both. The remedy in either 
case is the sarin* a thorough cleansing of 
both trees and the house they are growing in, 
which should be carried out as soon after tin* 
fall of the leaf as possible. To this end, after 
performing whatever priming is necessary, 
proceed to wash down all woodwork and glass 
with warm, soapy water, and scrape and 
cleanse all brickwork also, if in a dirty condi¬ 
tion. To carry out all this the more effectu¬ 
ally, liberate the branches and young wood 
from the trellis, tie in convenient-sized 
bundles, and suspend them from the trellis 
with a fair length of twine or raffia. When 
the cleaning is completed, spray the trees 
thoroughly with caustic alkali wash, which 
will effectually destroy the above-named 
pests. You can purchase the ingredients for 
making this wash in air-tight canisters from 
any horticultural sundriesman, and all you 
have to do is to dissolve them and apply the 
solution according to the directions with a 
spraying syringe. This done, give the brick¬ 
work a coat of hot lime wash. Then prick up 
the surface of the border to the depth of 
12 inches or 3 inches, take the soil bodily 
away, and replace it with some good fibrous 
loam enriched with bone meal, with a little 
soot and lime rubble add'*d. Next spring 
\aporise tin* house before the trees blossom, 
and then, if a keen look-out is kept after¬ 
wards. and the precaution taken to at once 
vaporise should any aphides put in an ap¬ 
pearance. you should experience no difficulty 
in keeping them under. With regard to the 
scale insects, you will have but little or no 
trouble with these in future, if you use the 
remedy named above.] 

Increasing the Logan Berry. Kindly tell me 
the best way to propagate the Logan Berry? — 
Mongkham. 

[This American Bramble can be propagated 
by suckers which break up from near the 
main plants or stools; by layering long 
growths of the same year into the soil at 
intervals, and thus inducing them to make 
root ; by cuttings, using good, hard portions 
of the same year's growths in lengths 10 inches 
long, and planted now in sandy soil, bury 
ing the lower portions of the cuttings one- 
half their depth ; also by seed, saving 
berries in summer, keeping them for a time in 
dry sand, then, later, rubbing the berries into 
the sand, and, when all is dry. sowing in shal¬ 
low pans or boxes, placed in a Ira me or 
greenhouse.] 

Pigs dropping I liavr some Fig-trees, planted 
about Js fret out from the south side of nn house, 
and tier! to all iron fence between a gravel path and 
a paddock. They have been there about six years, 
and are now N feet or U feet high. They are each 
year covered with Figs, which invariably (with the 
exception of three or four) turn yellow and fall 
about the end of June or beginning of July. Can 
you tell me the reason? They have thrown a lot 
of suckers. .Should they be removed, and have only 
the main branches? It is a large tig, of beautiful 
flavour, of a green-yellow colour with a brown tinge 
when ripe. ’1 he trees were suckers from good-bear¬ 
ing trees, which I brought from South Hampshire. 
One uf them was planted in the next garden to 
mine, and that is hearing well. Will you kindly 
advise me what to do? What do you think is the 
name of the Fig?- Mrs. J. Lkthkrkn. 

[The roots of your Fig-trees have evidently 
got out of hand, and are, most likely, running 
riot in some rich soil near at hand. The 
remedy is to lift and confine them to a cir¬ 
cumscribed area, equal to 3 feet square for 
each tree. For this purpose yon can either 
employ a wall constructed of bricks laid in 
cement, or take out a trench 1 foot in width 
and 3 feet in depth and fill it with lime- 
rubble, which will keep the roots at home in 
future. Under the base of each tree place 
flag-stones or slates, and on these latter the 
brick wall or lime-rubble should rest. The 
object in placing tlner flags or slatel beneath 
the trises is to prevelt th<Lr^f ts fifrSnj descend¬ 


ing into the subsoil. The wall or rubble 
trench may be built or made in the form of a 
semi circle, or three sides of a square, if 
there should be a back wall already existing ; 
if not, then you would have to entirely sur¬ 
round the ball. See also reply to “ Figs not 
ripening” in our issue for October 20th, 1906, 
p. 470. Yes ; remove all suckers at the base, 
as they only tend to crowd the main branches, 
and are not* required. We should imagine the 
variety to be Brown Turkey, from your de¬ 
scription.] 

Strawberries at the end of October. The 

introduction within recent years, of the so 
called perpetual Strawberries has enabled 
growers to considerably prolong the season of 
this fruit. Mr. L. Hurst, of Pucktye, Hart- 
lield, Sussex, sends us to-day (October 29tli) 
fruits of tin? variety Antoine Padue, which 
were gathered in the morning of the above 
date from an open field 400 feet above sea 
level, and without the slightest protection. 
The fruits were of good size, and of very good 
flavour. Under similar conditions, we have 
no doubt a newer variety, named Pearl, would 
behave as well. This new race of Straw¬ 
berries is the result of crossing the alpine 
and the large-fruited kinds, and the best way 
to grow them, we find, is to make a fresh plan¬ 
tation every year, the younger plants yielding 
far better in consequence of the removal of 
the first lot of flower trusses, this.strengthen¬ 
ing the plants and imparting to them a vigour 
which cannot lv* had in the second year 
plants. They may also be had in pots, all 
that is necessary being a light, well-ventilated 
house. In this way the fruit can be kept 
clean, as during the autumn in the open air 
the fruits are liable to be splashed with dirt 
and very often spoiled 

Melons in cold frames —About three weeks 
since a correspondent asked if Melons could be grown 
in frames, without heat, like Cucumbers. My 
gardener now’ and then does so, and succeeds very 
well, lie grows them, not in the same frame as the 
Cucumbers, but under the same conditions—a small 
frame in the back garden. The variely he grows is 
round, of fair size larger than a large C«*eoa-mit - 
cream-coloured, netted all over, flavour as good as 
one could wish.—M. A. H. B., Salterton. 


* GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— The Norfolk Island Pine 
in rather a striking plant in the conservatory, 
but there comes a time when it gets too tall 
for its position, especially when planted out. 
it will, of course, break again if beheaded, 
and if too many leaders start, which is likely, 
all but one can he removed and used as cut¬ 
tings. When a plant lias boon headed back 
it is not quite so effective and well balanced 
us it was before, and it may he possible when 
a plant of either Norfolk Island Pine or Palm 
gets too large for its position to exchange it 
lor a smaller one. Palms, especially Kentias, 
have a way of growing up out of the pot, 
which make* them sway about when moving 
them. Palms, when in good health, will hear 
disrooting, and I have often cut the roots 
from the bottom of both Kentias and others 
to permit of the plants being dropped lower 
into the pot- the pot, of course, being of 
somewhat larger size. It is mainly a ques¬ 
tion of giving the plants some good stuff to 
grow r in. In Continental nurseries the Palms 
are grown in much lighter stuff than we use. 
But they make hardier and better developed 
fronds in good loam and about a third of leaf- 
mould and some coarse sand. Give liquid- 
manure to all flowering plants vjhich have 
filled the pots with roots during the swelling 
of the buds and expansion of the blossoms, 
but not afterwards. A little stimulant in 
the water is useful to Camellias, Genistas. 
Lapagcrias, and Oranges which are produc¬ 
ing blossoms or fruits. Steady fires will be 
required now, but f>0 degs. at night need not 
he exceeded by fire heat. 

The unheated conservatory. Ibis may 
be made very charming now with Chrysan¬ 
themums which have been grow r n barely in 
the open air, either with or without disbud¬ 
ding. We always disbud some plants, because 
fair-sized, long-steinmcd flowers are wanted, 
hut others are left as grown in sprays. There 
are showy, interesting plants among the im¬ 
portations from Japan suitable for the cool- 


house, especially in fine-foliaged plants and 
Grasses, and a few handsome specimens 
should be planted out either against the walls 
or as bushes in the borders ; and where it is 
not convenient to plant out they may be 
grown in tubs. The hardy Palm Chamcerops 
and Dracaena indivisa, good-sized plants in 
tubs, are always effective, and I have had 
Camellias do well in tubs without fire-heat. 
Roses planted out and encouraged to grow 
freely are seldom altogether flowerless, if the 
right, kinds are grown. Hardv bulbs will 
make a good show in spring, if potted or 
boxed now. Large boxes, or even tubs, may 
h‘* now filled somewhat thickly with Narcissi 
and nourished with liquid manure when the 
flower buds are visible. Rhododendrons, 
Tree Pceonies, Roses in pots, including a few 
standard Teas, will he beautiful next May. be¬ 
fore anything can he cut outside. Carnations 
will flower about the same time. Bushes 
of Laurestinus and Jasmimim mnlifloruin 
are useful. A few hardy Ferns will give 
variety. The Seolopeiidriums, or Hart's- 
tongues, Polysticlium angulare proliferuin, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, erroneously called the 
llolly Fern, will, mixed with Bamboos, fill in 
the shady corners. In very severe weather 
the roof may be covered with Frigi-domo. 

Filling cool Tomato-house with a view to 
profit.— We sometimes read glowing accounts 
of profits realised in various ways which pos¬ 
sibly had no existence, or, at least, are mis¬ 
leading. The trade is much cut up now, and 
even good men cannot realise the profits that 
were made twenty years ago. Of course, 
where bedding plants have to be wintered, 
the Tomato-houses, or some of them, will be 
filled in that way. Others will be filled with 
Chrysanthemums for cutting. I have known 
a good profit made bv planting the Tomato 
borders with Violets which have been grown 
specially for the purpose—lifted with halls 
and planted somewhat closely early in Octo¬ 
ber, or as soon as the Tomatoes were cleared. 
As the Violets are lifted side shoots are re¬ 
moved and used as cuttings to raise plants 
for next spring’s planting. A small house or 
two may be used for growing Cress and early 
Radishes. Early Potatoes and Peas, when? 
the houses are large and roomy, have been 
taken in hand by some growers ; Sweet Peas 
also have been made to help. French Beans, 
planted between the rows of Tomatoes in 
spring, have done something to bring things 
out on the right side. The grower wants to 
be close to his market to do much good with 
forced Strawberries nowadays. In this mat¬ 
ter every person has to work out. his or her 
own salvation. The main thing is to keep 
down expenses ; but, with constantly rising 
rates and taxes, this has become a difficult 
matter. 

In the early Peach-house. The trees will 
now be pruned, and, perhaps, trained, or. at 
least, ready for the trainer. Peach-trees in 
good condition usually set many more fruits 
than are required, and it is a common mis 
take in pruning and training to leave in too 
much wood. If the young bearing growths 
are trained, on the average, 6 inches apart, 
we shall then have many fruits to pull off, 
and the trees will be in better condition to 
do their work than when crowded too much. 
When trees are well managed, every bit of 
trellis is, or should be, covered with bearing 
wood. The difficulty with many is to fill in 
the bottom, and this can only be done well 
when the trees are taken from the trellis and 
retrained annually, filling in the bottom first, 
and then opening out the branches to cover 
the remainder of the trellis. If there is a 
bare place anywhere, let it be in the centre 
of the tree, where one season’s growth will 
fill it up. After the pruning, washing, and 
training are completed, wash all paint with 
soap and water. We use a solution of Gis- 
hurst compound, and find this destructive to 
inserts and mildew spores. The last work is 
to limewash the walls, and then take aw a) 
the exhausted soil from the surface of the in¬ 
side borders, and replace with good loam, 
bone-meal, and plaster. 

The culture of fruit-trees In pots.— This 
is the best time to make a beginning, especi¬ 
ally as regards stone fruits. Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Pities, .andf.Cherries are the fruits 
most commOnlv grown. Apricots are not, os 
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a rule, so successful, and Figs and Grapes 
are usually grown where more or less forcing 
is carried on. Those to whom money is no 
object can buy trees which are ready for 
bearing, and now set with blossom-buds, but 
selected maiden trees, potted up now in suit¬ 
able-sized pots, and the growth properly 
regulated during the summer, will carry a 
few fruits the following year—not many, per¬ 
haps, but enough may be had to prove the 
varieties, and this kind of work may become 
exceedingly interesting in the cool, roomy 
house. I believe it it* possible to work this 
profitably. 

Plants In the spare-room. -The spare- 
room, when one has time to attend to the 
plants, may become very interesting. From 
this onwards the watering must be carefully 
done ; in fact, there will be many days when 
no water will be required, but a damp sponge, 
drawn lightly over the foliage, is always 
beneficial. When frost comes, stop up the 
chimney, and draw down the blinds, cover 
the plants with paper, and keep everything 
dry till the frost goes. 

Outdoor garden .— 1 This is splendid weather 
for planting Roses, moving trees and shrubs, 
or carrying out any necessary alterations. In 
planting Roses, long shoots should be 
shortened, and the largest leaves cut off, to 
relieve the roots. If this is not done, the 
leaves will wither and hang about for some 
time, and not only look rough and untidy, but 
have an exhausting effect upon the roots. 
Leaves which retain their freshness may have 
some useful influence, but not those which 
shrivel up from the effect of removal. Small 
gardens are gay now with Chrysanthemums, 
and, with present weather, they will remain 
in good condition for some time. Berry- 
bearing plants, such as Aucubas, Pernettyas, 
Skimmias. and Hollies, are very fruitful this 
season. Even small plants of Hollies are 
bearing berries this year. As only the female 
plants bear berries, selections might be made 
when the plants are in fruit. The Dahlias in 
our district are still fresh and full of flowers 
and buds, and there are still Roses in bloom. 
Miss Mellish Sunflower and Michaelmas 
Daisies are also bright. Early-sown Pansies 
are coming into flower. To have fine beds in 
the spring, plant Pansies, Violas, and Wall¬ 
flowers at once. The double Arabis makes a 
charming edging plant, especially to climb 
over stones. Little bits dibbled in thickly 
now will make a nice edging in spring, the 
little plants flowering freely. 

Fruit garden.— Strawberry plants intended 
for forcing should be under cover now. The 
pots should be plunged or protected in some 
way from heavy rains and frost. A few' de¬ 
grees of frost will not injure the plants, as a 
low temperature has a resting effect; but, un¬ 
less the pots are plunged, the frost may 
break them. A long frost will dry the roots 
too much, unless the pots are plunged. 
Ashes are the best plunging material, as they 
keep the worms out of the pots. As soon as 
the leaves are down, pruning of the outdoor 
fruit-trees should commence. We usually go 
over the bush fruits and select a few of the 
best shoots for cuttings to raise young stock. 
Gooseberries and Currants are easily trained 
as cordons with three or more branches. 
They do not take up much space by the side 
of walks, and the large-fruited kinds, trained 
in this way, are excellent for dessert, and are 
easily netted up to protect them from the 
birds. A piece of ground may be given up 
to cordon training, and in this way both the 
buds and ripe fruits may be protected. 
Gooseberries require manure to produce 
heavy crops of good fruit. In pruning Goose¬ 
berries, leave in enough young wood without 
overcrowding, and there will be plenty of 
fruit. Black Currants which bear on the 
young wood should be thinned, but not 
shortened much. Red and White Currants 
can be spurred in rather close, leaving a 
young shoot to fill any vacant place. 

Vegetable garden. —Full grown Lettuces 
will suffer from severe frost, but the plants 
are easily sheltered by filling up between the 
rows with dry Oak or Beech-leaves. Place a 
string of matting round each plant, and draw 
the leaves together loosely* before the leases 
are placed! in position. \he^ ^hji Id dc^^red 
when dry. Endives may be treqjfcfl in a 1 


similar manner. Keep dry Fern or litter 
ready for protecting Celery, Cauliflowers, or 
anything which may require covering when 
frost comes. If not already done, late Broc¬ 
coli should be laid down with heads to the 
north. The plants will be safe then if there 
comes severe frost. Weeds have grown 
luxuriantly since the rains came, and some 
effort should be made for their destruction. 
Perhaps the best course will be to dig or fork 
them in and convert them into manure at 
once. Garden rubbish accumulates fast at 
this season. We generally wait till the trees 
are pruned, and then burn the whole, as the 
product is a valuable heap of compost useful 
for many purposes. The outlets of drains 
should be examined, and cleared, if neces¬ 
sary. If it should be necessary to drain wet 
laud, the drains should be put in the ground 
not less than 3 feet deep. Shallow drains are 
useless. E. Hobday'. 

THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 12th. —Potted a lot more bulbs of 
various kinds, including Hyacinths. We find 
the miniature Dutch and Italian Hyacinths 
very useful for cutting. They succeed the 
Romans, and they do very well in boxes where 
the object is to obtain flowers for cutting ; 
in fact, most of our cut stuff is grown in 
boxes. For the present these will be kept in 
cold-pits, covered with fibre. Dressed a lawn 
with basic slag, 5 lb. to the square rod. We 
have used this largely on weak lawns. 

November L3th.— Took up a supply of 
Horse-Radish, and laid the largest in under 
a north wall, to be ready for use when 
wanted. Filled a frame on a hot-bed with 
strong, young Asparagus roots, packed close 
together, and covered 6 inches deep with 
light sandy soil. Gave a soaking of tepid 
water to settle the bed down, and matted up 
the frame for the present. Young roots soon 
start into growth in a genial warmth. 
Potted a lot of Lilium longiflorum, and 
plunged in fibre in frame, till the roots 
start. 

November 14 th.— Fruit-trees are now losing 
most of their leaves, and pruning will be pro¬ 
ceeded with as fast as possible, commencing 
with bush fruits and following on with Pears 
and Apples. All the fruit-tree lifting and 
planting have been finished for this year, so 
we shall go straight on with the pruning and 
training, as we like to get as much of this 
work done before Christmas as possible. 
Peaches and Morello Cherries will be left till 
the last. Zonal Pelargoniums grown specially 
for winter flowering are now very bright. 

November 15th.— Mushroom-beds are, if 
dry, watered after each gathering. Some¬ 
times this watering is only a sprinkling. All 
beds are covered either with mats or dry 
litter. Liquid-manure is given to beds which 
require stimulants, and a little salt is given 
in the water occasionally. Water at a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degs. to 85 degs. is used for all 
purposes in the Mushroom-house. Several 
new beds on the lawn have just been planted 
with Roses, on the grouping system. Two 
beds have been filled with Caroline Testout 
and Frau Karl Druschki. 

November —Shifted Cinerarias into 

6-inch pots, using best loam and leaf-mould, 
w'ith a little bone-meal. The earliest plants 
are coming on in a night temperature of 
50 degs., and will be in flower early in the 
new year. No green-fly has a chance to live, 
as the house is vaporised often. Cyclamens 
receive much the same treatment. Both, 
.when the pots are full of roots, receive liquid- 
manure. This helps both foliage and flowers. 
Shifted Calceolarias into 5-inch and 6-incli 
pots, according to size. Potted off seedling 
Grevilleas. 

November 17th. —Top-dressed inside borders 
in early vinery and Peach-house. Everything 
in the house has been made as sweet and 
clean as soap and water can make it. Planted 
edgings of double Arabis to hang over stones. 
Every bit of this plant will grow, if planted 
firmly with a dibble. Planted a lot of spare 
bulbs round the margins of a lawn informally 
arranged—or, I might say, without any ar* 
rangement at all, simply dibbling thdm in 
among trees and elsewhere. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted fo 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AH communications should be dearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumival-street, Uolbom, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be. sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming; fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We ha ve received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kit id should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tropetolum tuberosum (J. T. Carrington).— 
This is the name of the plant, flowers of which you 
send. It is a distinct, and beautiful tuberous-rooted 
climber from Peru, with slender stems 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, aud hearing in summer a profusion of showy, 
scarlet and yellow’ flowers on slender stalks. It 
should be grown in open spots on the poorest of 
soils, its branches being supported or allowed to trail 
along the ground. As it is not hardy in all soils, 
lift tin: tubers in autumn, store in a dry place, and 
plant out. in the spring. 

Daisies in lawn (.lames Brace). -The only thing 
you can do is to grub out the roots. Then you 
should fork up the bare patches and work in some 
fresh soil. Any good garden soil free of weeds will 
do, and in April or May sow freely some good Grass 
seed, not that from a hayloft, which is full of weeds. 
This you must protect from birds with a few 
branches of trees or nets. If the soil generally is 
poor, get a load of very old manure and another of 
tine soil, mix both together, and dress ihe lawn all 
over, sweeping it in well to the roots with a hard 
broom. 

Mildew on Roses (E. A. lirynnt). Gather up all 
the mildewed leaves us they fall, and at once burn 
them. Next spring, when the plants start into 
growth, syringe them with sulphide of potassium, 
the recipe for mixing which is as follows: Makp a 
solution of hot soapy-water. and drop into it some 
pieces of the sulphide, which will quickly dissolve. 
Keep stirring the mixture and adding the sulphide 
until the wat?r becomes quite grpen. Syringe the 
Roses with this mixture every fortnight when the 
plants start into growth, so that the new foliage 
will be coated with the sulphide, and thus render it 
proof against mildew. 

Insects attacking plants (Mowycfc«»i).--The 
little insects you send are specimens of one of the 
“ Springteils ” or Podurida?. Some of these species 
appear in very large numbers. They are not, as a 
rule, injurious, but at times, in Cucumber and Melon- 
frames, they are, as they gnaw the skin of the 
fruit, and they have been found to injure some 
kitchen-garden crops. Spraying with some insecti¬ 
cide containing soft-soap, or watering with boiling 
water will kill them; but, as you do not give the 
slightest clue as to where, they were found or the 
plants they were on, it is impossible to advise you 
on this point, as what would be suitable in one case 
might be the reverse in another - G. S. S. 

Twelve Rosea for exhibition (<’. F. 1 
think you w ill And that the follow ing dozen w ill 
meet your requirements: Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Frau Karl Druschki, Boadieea, Dean 
Hole, Souvenir de Pierre Netting, Bessie Brown, 
Mildred Grant, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Lady Ash- 
town, Mamie, and White Maman Coehot. You 
should certainly have a quantity of Mildred Grant, 
although I cannot say this is a good grower. I would 
also include Horace Y'ernet, but in this case it is only 
good as a yearling or maiden plant. J. B. Clark 
should also be grown. 1 believe it will be good from 
cut back plants. If you intend to go in for showing, 
plant some stocks, Brier cuttings for preference, and 
each year bud some plants of a few leading sorts. 

Salvia splendena (0. J. Knockholt ).—This is the 
name of the plant, flowers of which you send. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings of the young grow¬ 
ing shoots, dibbled into pots of light sandy soil, and 
kept in a close propagating-case till they root, which 
will not be long. After this pot them off singly into 
small pots, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, and place in a good light position in the 
greenhouse. When growing freely the tops of the 
vouug plants must be pinched out in order to induce 
a bushy habit of growth. If attended to they will 
soon be ready to shift into 5-inch pots, mixing a 
little dried cow-manure with the potting soil. A 
cold-frame, where plenty of air can be given during 
favourable weather, is the best place for them then, 
and with one more pinching they will then, about mid¬ 
summer, or a little earlier, be ready for shifting into 
their flowering pots. For this purpose pots from 
7 inches to 9 inches in diameter should be chosen, 
and the soil may be made up of three parts loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould and cow-manure, with 
about half a part of sand. As soon as the plants are 
established in their new pots they may be stood out- 
of-doors, and giveii much the same treatment as 
Chrysanthemums, except that, being naturally more 
tender, they rofist be ta%n under glass in the 
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autumn rather earlier than the Chrysanthemums. 
As the flowering pots get well filled with roots an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure will he beneficial. 


Failure of Irises (Chas. Brock ).—Your plants are 
unfortunately attacked with a fungoid disease com¬ 
mon to the Iris. You ought to have moved the 
plants to fresh quarters directly you saw signs of 
the disease. This, of course, is best done imme¬ 
diately after flowering, but you might lift the plants 
now, cut of! all the diseased portions, and plant 
those that are not in any way affected. We fear 
that to the rich feeding you have been giving the 
plants the disease is partly due. Irises should be 
divided at the least every three years, as the soil 
gets impoverished, and the hedge you speak of is 
certainly not in their favour. 

Yellow Roses (A. B.).— The three varieties, be 
Progr^s, Perle des Jaimes, and Prince Theodore 
Galitzine are certainly not like Marlchal Nlel. but 
they are, nevertheless, very beautiful. Le Progri's is 
of fair size, rather thin, but of a glorious colour. 
Perle des Jaunes is like a deeper-coloured Mme. 
Falcot, and Prince Theodore Galitzine has rather an 
inclination to come of bad shape, although a useful 
orange-yellow. All three withstand damp weather 
very well; but to sec golden Roses in perfection, one 
should provide them with a south or west wall, or a 
border at the foot of such a wall. You should obtain 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot, one of the best orange-yellow 
Roses we have had for a long time. The growth is 
rather strong; but it may he grown as a free bush 
to perfection, or it would make a good centre plant 
if trained to a stake. 

Dressing for heavy, damp soil (E. A. Bryant). 

You could render such a soil more suitable for 
Rose-culture if you could have it drained. But, if 
this be not practicable, add some road grit, burnt 
earth, or breeze from a gasworks. This last is 
splendid stuff for the purpose, provided it has been 
spread out to the air a few weeks in order to give 
off the sulphur. You will do well to remove the 
Rose plants, and heel them in under a north wall 
for a time, then have the soil turned over, mixing 
with it either of the materials we name, then, after 
allowing it to settle down for a few days, choose a 
flue day to replant, and when doing this take the 
opportunity to remove suckers and trim over jagged 
roots. Roses will often make a wonderful growth 
after thev have been thus treated, especially if 
hitherto the soil has been of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting a time tree (A. P. I ).).-As you have 
a substratum of chalk to deal with, we think you 
would do well to make the holes for your Lime-treps 
r.ot less than 3 feet in depth and quite 6 feet in 
diameter. 

Milkwort (Polygala) (Ooloo ).—The Milkworts are 
neat dwurf plants, with flowers resembling those of 
the Pea family. P. Chamaebuxus, the Box-leaved 
Milkwort, is a little creeping shrub from the Alps 
of Austria and Switzerland, where it often forms but 
very small plants. In this country, in peaty soil and 
sandy loams, it spreads out into compact tufts, 
covered with cream-coloured and yellow' flowers. The 
variety P. C. purpurea, which you send specimen of, 
is much prettier, the flowers of a lovely bright 
magenta-purple with a clear yellow centre. 


FRUIT. 


Gooseberries and Currants (•/■ Luke).-See 
article on Black Currants in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 13th, p. 448, and that on Red and White Cur¬ 
rants in last issue p. 490. The largest Gooseberries 
are not the best flavoured. Those with the best 
flavour are Aston Herburn, Broom Girl, Early Sul¬ 
phur, Green Gage, Green Globe, Langley Green, 
Gretna Green, Keepsake, Mount Pleasant, and Rose- 
b'ry. 

Raspberries (J . S.).—The best Raspberry is 

Superlative. The finest fruit is produced by plants 
growing in a deep loam. Raspberries produce a mass 
of fibrous roots near the suiface, and arc very liable 
to injury from diought. The ground in which to 
plant vour canes should be trenched 2j feet deep, 
much, however, depending on the subsoil, as if this 
is of poor quality it is a mistake to bring it to the 
surface. When trenching, incorporate plenty of 
manure and burnt garden refuse with the soil. The 
best time for planting is as soon as the canes have 
shed their leaves. 


Figs dropping it’. B. <’., Eastbourne). -The Figs 
on your trees are of no value, and, seeing they will 
not ripen, you should pick them all off. The most 
likely cause of your Figs dropping is that the roots 
liave gone down into a damp, cold soil. You should 
lift the roots during this autumn, bringing them 
nearer the surface and ramming into the bottom of 
the border 9 inches of brick rubbish, and. if need be, 
curtailing the root space-a most important point in 
the culture of the Fig in the open air. When re¬ 
filling the trench add some mortar rubble and wood 
ashes. You will find in our issue of September 30th, 
1905, a long article dealing with the culture of the 
Fig in the open air. A copy of this can be had 
from the publisher, post free, for IJd. 


Increasing Black Currants (Basil).- You can¬ 
not divide Black Currants, which we take it is what 
you mean. If vou want to make a fresh plantation 
vou must strike cuttings, which is very easily done. 
The cuttings should not be less than one foot in 
length. Except to cut them level and shorten back 
the points, if unduly long, no further preparation is 
necessary. The cuttings may be put in as soon as 
the leaves fall. When putting them in have good 
garden soil, and chop down furrows vertically 4 inches 
deep, standing the cuttings into these 9 inches 
apart, with a foot between the lines. Make them 
firm bv treading. In twelve months these cuttings 
ought to be well rooted, and may be planted in 
their permanent position. „ 


Strawberries in tubs (T. IL F .) -JChl way to 

plant tu£S wjdj) Strawbeme i iy4*slp f 'te»i|ble|iitOld in 
these pages; Get" tubs usW—ror-cenientr^flwn^corn, 


or other unobjectionable material, and have them 
strengthened with a couple of iron hoops each. 
Burn or bore several holes in the bottoms, and, with 1 
a bit and stock, bore holes in the sides of the tub 
15 inches deep from the ground and upwards, 10 
inches apart. Then, w ith a small saw’, cut these out 
to 2$ inches over, bevelling off the outer edges. Have 
at hand a quantity of strong, well-rooted young 
plants. Put some rubble, 4 inches thick, into the 
bottoms. On that, rough pieces of turf, then proceed 
to fill up with good loam, three-parts, and well- 
decayed manure, one-part, pressing it well down. As 
the holes are reached, place a plant on its side, draw¬ 
ing the leaves carefully through the hole, and put 
soil round it. Continue to do that nearly to the top, 
then plant about five others round the edge. It is 
a good plan to sink a 3-inch drain pipe into the 
middle of the tub, as by occasionally filling that with 
water the soil is well moistened. Stand the tubs in 
a warm, sunny place. Any nurseryman who devotes 
his attention to fruit growing can supply in pots 
plants suitable for the purpose. 

VEGETABLES. 

Green Tomato chutney (W\ R. Patou). —Put n 
pint of vinegar in a preset ving-pan with a pound of 
Demerara sugar. Let this boil until the sugar is 
dissolved. Slice as many Tomatoes into this syrup 
as you wish to use, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. of bruised 
Ginger, six red Chillies, J-lb. Shallots, J lb. Sultanas, 
allowing ^ lb. of sugar and these spices to each 
pound of Apples and Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil 
these well together, stirring all the time until it is 
thick like jam, and sets firm when a little is 
dropped on a plate. Pour into hot glass jars, cover 
when cold with well-cleansed bladder, and Btore in a 
dry, cool place. 


SHORT REFLIES. 

Dahlia.— Please send a bloom and we will then do our 
best to help you. //. //• Minton.— 3, Not a gardening 
query. — Liverpool.— You can have Daffodils, Tulips, or 
Hyacinths, with an edging of Crocuses, Chionodoxa, or 
Scilla. Now is the time to plant these, and they can be 

had very cheaply by the hundred.- W. N. O .—Any 

large Chrysanthemum grower could supply v arieties re¬ 
ferred to. Kindly see our rule as to giving name and 

address when sending a query.- A Novice.— It is quite 

impossible to advise you in any way unless you can tell us 
what the trees are. You cannot have any better screen 
(evergreen) than the Holly, which if carefully planted will 
soon form a good hedge. You say nothing as to the soil, 

on which so much depends.- C. A. Bryant.—We fear 

you can do nothing to stop the fungus in the tree stumps. 
Destroy them and put the Ferns and Fuchsias into pots. 

- M '. W. , Acton. —There are 30j square yards in a square 

rod. There are no really hardy Chrysanthemums. Far 
better grow some of the early-flowering kinds, such as are 
mentioned in the reply to F. B. Lowe in our issue of 

Oct. 27, p. 480.- C. U Let the plants remain in the 

open air until thev are cut down by frost, then Btand in 

some frost proof room in the house during the winter.- 

C. C. — Certain)v. Have it forked over at once.- Wm. 
M. Cooper.—See issue of Oct. 16, p. 460, under “ Names of 

plants.”- B. C.—We know of no book dealing with the 

subject you refer to. You can buy rustic vases, etc., very 
cheaply from those who make a specialty of such things. 

- Elijah Ba nks. —Advertise them in our pages. Now is 

the time to lift them and dispose of them.- Insect.— 

Insecticides, of which there are now a great many on the 
market, can lie bought more cheaply than you can prepare 
them at home. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Oradus. —A crested form of the 

Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas).- J. L.— The Guernsey 

Lily (Nerine flexuosa var. excellens), a common bulb, of 

which there are now many fine forms.- Cork.— Leyces- 

teria formoso. Ooloo.— The Box-leaved Milkwort (Poly¬ 
gala Chamzebuxus- purpurea).- J. A. M. —Barbarea 

vulgaris variegata.- C. F. //.—Varieties of Vaccinium, 

but without fruit or flowers it is impossible to say which. 

_ S. Arnold.—A variegated form of the Chinese 

Juniper (Juniperus sinensis).- Brunette. —Crinum 

cape rise. 

Names of fruitB. /. </. M.— Apples: 1, King of 
Pippins : 2, D’Arcy Spice ; 3, Rymer or Caldwell’s Keeper ; 
4, Probablv Stirling Castle.- W. E. A. Clinch. Apples : 

1, Golden Noble ; 2, College ; 3, Cullen. —B. Webster.— 

Anples : 1, Wellington ; 2, Cellini Pippin ; 3, Lane’s Prince 
Albert.— -Chuckshcep.— Apples: 1, Hambledon Deux 

Ans; 2, Red-streaked Bawling; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, 

Not known.-.4. B.— Apples : 1, Gooseberry Apple; 2, 

Barchard’s Seedling; 3, Herefordshire Pearmam.- 

D £ //.—pears: 1, Too decayed for determination ; 2, 

Besi d’Herv ; 3, Belmont; Apple: 4, Wellington.- 

Moses, Stafford. Apple Lord Derby. Pear Louise Bonne 
of Jersey—very small. The tree wants feeding. Give it a 
good top-dressing of manure, repeating this next spring, 

and again when the fruit has set and is swelling.- 

Allpert O. Worthington. —Pear Doyenm) Boussocb.- 

Letchworth.— Apples : 1 and 3, Wellington or Dumelow’s 

Seedling; 2, Newton Wonder; 4. Baddow Pippin.- 

IT. J. Sheldon.—Apple Court of Wick.- J. Hoicyate.— \ 

Pear : Small fruit of Beurr<) Bose.- Thomas Clarke — 

Apples: 1, Specimens insufficient, being so malformed ; 

2, Gloria Mundi.- Bristol.— Apples : 1, Red or Winter 

Hawthornden ; 2, Eeklinville Seedling.- C. Sherwood.— 

Apples : 1, Wellington ; 2, King of the Pippins. 


Catalogues received.— J. M. Thorburn and Co., 

New’ York, U.S.A.— Price List of American Seeds. - 

F. C. Heinemann. Erfurt.- Novelties for 1907. -J as. 

Backhouse and Son, York. -Catalogue of Roses. -Pen- 

nick and Co., Delgany Nurseries, Co. Wicklow.—Cafa- 
logue of Flowering Shrubs and Roses, Fruit and Forest - 

trees, etc. -Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen.— List of 

Roses, Hardy Plants, Fruit-trees , Shrubs, etc. -W. 

Wells and Co., Merstham. Surrey .—Descriptive Catalogue 
of Chrysanthemums for 1906 atid 1007, 


HORNE’S GREAT SALE. 


CLIFFE, NEAR ROCHESTER, KENT. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are 

III instructed by Messrs. W. HORNE & SONS to hold a 
great Sale of Fruit Trees and Potatoes on the Premises, 
PERRY HILL, CLIFFE, near ROCHESTER, KENT 
(adjoining Cliffe Station, South-Eastern Railway), on 
WEDNESDAY, November 14, 1906. 

150,000 

FRUIT TREES 

AND 

BUSHES 

Of all kinds, including Several 
Thousand 

STANDARD APPLES, PEARS, AND 
PLUMS. 

Also a very fine lot of 40,000 Pyramid Apples, 

1, 2, and 3 year, on English Paradise. About 60,000 Half- 
Standard Apples on Crab-stock; also Pears and PlumR. 



About 40,000 Black Currants, 40,000 
berries (including 6.000 May Duke). 15J 
and White Currants, 50,000 Bi 
20,000 Asparasrus Plants, Several 
Strawberry Plants. 

Several Tons Scotch Potato Seed. 
About 1,000 Loganberry Plants. 


berries, 

lousand 


Free Luncheon at 11 a m. Sale at 11.30 a m. 


NOTICE.- The Auctioneers desire to rail the attention of 
Fruit Growers, Market Gardeners, and intending Planters to 
this important Sale. It is seldom such an opportunity offers 
itself for securing new and rare kinds of Fruit Trees, etc., in 
such large quantit ies. All are well grown and healthy ; they 
are without doubt the finest lot of Fruit Troes ever yet 
offered at Cliffe. 

Fourteen days will be allowed to clear and settle 
accounts. M kssrs. HORNE & SONS will lift and cart all 
lots and put them on rail after the Sale free of charge. 

Catalogues free of Mkssrh. HORNE k SONS, Cliffe, near 
Rochester; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheajiside, 
London, E.C. 


“ But ne’er the Rose without the 
thorn.” 

A Rose without a them 
we cannot provide, but we can 
provide a Rose without the usual 
“ thorn in the flesh” high prices. 

When we say our prices are 
3d. and 4d. each, 
it must be admitted that such 
is the case. 

The Trees and Shrubs in our 
Catalogue are similarly 
low-priced. 

It pays to buy from the Bees. 

Rees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 

STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES, 

Bedrooms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free. 

Ture aud ample heat 24 hours for about Id. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 

See in hup. THUS. Rl iBElH’S.Pa Urn too,34, Vi ctoria st. ,S. W. 

TREGGON’S 

RADjATOR is the most 
Effective for 

Greenhouses: 

Great reduction 
Of prices 
Now! 

Send for list. 

BR EWERY ROA D, L ONDON, W. 

THE ROYALCARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 

-M-OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 

-Ll ELECTION OF CANDIDATES to receive the benefits 
of this Fund will take place at “Simpsons," 100, Strand. 
London, W.C., on Friday, February 8th, 1907. Nomination 
forms, which can be obtained from the Secretary, must be 
delivered to him not later than Tuesday, December 18th 
next, on which day the list of Candidates will be closed. 

L 1 l i g i r i? y WYNNE. fW-reUirj, 

TOpmett - w 0 
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MARKET STRAWBERRIES. 

In one respect the past Strawberry season 
was remarkable. The role is that in the 
matter of earliness Cornwall leads the way, 
Hampshire conies next, to he followed by 
Kent and Surrey, later supplies coming in 
from the Midlands. Strange to sav, the fruit 
in the three first-mentioned counties ripened 
on almost the same day, the consequence 
being that good house fruits that had been 
making three shillings per pound dropped in 
two days to one shilling and less j>er pound. I 
have been grow ing Strawberries for market for 
thirty years, and never knew vsuch a thing to 
occur before. The Cornwall fruit should 
come in from two to three weeks before that 
sent from the earliest districts in Kent, the 
Southampton fruit filling up the gap, and fur¬ 
nishing a supply of more or less good fruit 
from about May 25, according to the season. 
The uncertainty of our English seasons is 
illustrated by the fact that whereas last year 
in the early part of June the Southampton 
fruit made from eighteenpence to two shil¬ 
lings and sixpence per pound, this year at 
the same time best samples were making only 
ninepence per pound. What can have caused 
this abnormal state of affairs I cannot say, but 
I fancy that the explanation would be found 
in the weather conditions that prevailed 
during April and May. There was not only 
a continuance of frosts throughout this period, 
but there was an absence of those spelle of 
genial, moist weather which stimulate and 
nourish growing crops. In a general way 
very favoured districts, such as that where 
the early Hampshire fruit is grown, and cer¬ 
tain localities in Kent, escape these adverse 
climatic conditions. Where vegetation gene¬ 
rally is through cold easterly winds at a stand¬ 
still, the Hampshire growers, sheltered by the 
nature of the ground, and under the soften¬ 
ing influence of the sea air, have the pleasure 
of eeeing their crops come on without serious 
checks. Last spring the cold wave seems, by 
its duration and severity, to have made its re¬ 
tarding influence felt in these naturally 
favoured localities. Strawberry - growers 
throughout the southern counties seem to 
have Deen brought down to the same level. 
The absence of rain was no doubt one retard¬ 
ing factor, the berries came up to within 
measurable distance of ripening, and had to 
stay for some time in that condition, cold 
nights in dry soil stopping progress. Then 
fruit was ready to ripen, and only needed a 
few days’ favourable weather to bring it into 
marketable condition. Following rain came 
several days of subtropical heat, the conse¬ 
quence being that the London markets were 
glutted in the course of two or three days in 
June. This was bad not only for outdoor 
growers but also for thos/"who produca Jat% 
crops under glass. MucH Lofi jhl f r owjiin¬ 
duced in this way in the mime count(e»had 
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out of ten 1 have found it more difficult to 
obtain fine samples in June than in May. In 
a general way the berries have more time to 
swell up and develop their characteristic 
features in May than in the following month, 
when the dryness of summer is beginning to 
make itself felt. This year the heat was so 
intense just at the time the berries were in 
their final stages of maturity that it was a 
difficult matter to keep them swelling. I do 
not remember having experienced a worse 
time with late ripening crops. It was only 
by giving very strict attention to watering 
and sprinkling overhead frequently during 
the heat of the day that a check to continuous 
swelling was avoided. It was really a trying 
season, as the bursts of great heat came very 
suddenly. In spite of this drawback I gath¬ 
ered one of the finest samples of Royal 
Sovereign I ever saw, some of the berries run¬ 
ning from \\ oz. to over 2 oz. in weight. The 
outdoor crop was far from being satisfactory, 
the heat and drought diminished weight, and 
the glut was soon over. From what I saw 
the berries averaged about two-thirds their 
usual size, and had not that rich colour and 
luscious appearance which distinguish the 
Strawberry when ripened under favourable 
conditions. Not only was the crop light, but 
it was 6oon over, the great bulk of fruit 
being marketed in a little over a week. In 
the first week in July my salesman said that 
the glut was over. The fruit, he said, then 
was “ dribbling in.” I do not remember the 
main crop being over in so short a time. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE FRUIT CROP IN 1906. 
Quite a different aspect is placed on the fruit 
crops of the year by Mr. Groom, of Gosport, 
compared with that of Mr. Wm. Fanning, 
who gives a poor outlook on page 360. Mr. 
Groom cites an experience such as can be 
supplemented by many readers of Garden¬ 
ing, for, judging from the orchards which 
may be seen from the railway carriage, there 
would seem no possibility of a dearth of 
Apples this coming winter. Rather, it is felt 
by those who have quantities to dispose of, 
that the prices realised will not be very re¬ 
munerative, especially where the fruit is 
small, due to heavy crops and the drought. 
It is true Pears are by no means so plentiful; 
indeed, in some cases, these are very light, 
and so were Plums, but there is not, nor has 
been, anything approaching a famine in either 
kind of fruit. Some localities suffer from 
frost visits in spring while the trees are in 
bloom, while in the same season there are 
districts which do not, apparently, suffer to 
any appreciable extent. Such variations as 
these can be recounted freely this year by 
those interested in fruit culture. One in¬ 
stance occurs, as I write, where, in one 
locality famous for its Plums, there was this 
year only a few pounds* weight gathered, 
whereas in normal seasons the same growers 
obtain several tons of fine fruit. With me 


branches of some trees—indeed, a good many 
—have to be supported to keep them from 
breaking down. A few that may be named 
are Bramley’s, Lane’s Prince Albert, Cox’s 
Orange, Warner’s King, Dutch Mignonne, 
Ecklinville, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Pomona, Mabbott’s Pearmain, and Allingtou 
Pippin. Many others could be named as 
bearing unusual crops, but those already 
given show that there is a supply for the two 
principal purposes for which they are re¬ 
quired—cooking and dessert. 

Of Pears, quite heavy crops of such sorts as 
Doyenne du Comice, Duchess d’Angoulfcme, 
Emile d’Heyst, Pitmaston Duchess, Beurro 
Clairgeau, Doyenne Boussoch, Brown 
Beurre, Bon Chretien, and Soldat La- 
boureur, are found on large bush-grown trees. 
On the walls, Marie Louise, Le Lecteur, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Bose, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Triomphe # de Vienne, Beurre 
Baltet Pere, Glou Morceau, and Beurre Diel 
may be named. 

Standard and bush Plums are practically 
barren, but wall-trees gave much better re¬ 
turns; though, in many cases, the crop was 
distinctly light. Pond’s Seedling and Victoria 
seemed unaffected by the weather, but the 
same sorts in bush-tree form, close by, were 
entirely without fruit. The open-quarter trees 
have been grown as a means of relieving the 
walls, so that other fruits can be grown there¬ 
on, but the present season’s results clearly 
illustrate the inadvisability of trusting en¬ 
tirely to open-quarter culture of these or any 
tender fruits such as are usually accommo¬ 
dated on the garden walls. At the time when 
these trees were in bloom nothing could have 
been more promising, but cold winds and 
frost played sad havoc. Peaches fared bet¬ 
ter, a nice succession from the 10th of July 
until the end of September being kept up, 
the fruits bright in colour and, for the sea¬ 
son, of good size. The varieties of Peaches 
embraced such standard sorts as Alexander, 
Hale’s Early, Bymond, Violet Hative, Desso 
Tardive, Sea Eagle, Barrington, Nectarine, 
and Gladstone, the two last-named being the 
latest to ripen. Apricots did not succeed so 
well, some trees having only a mere sprink¬ 
ling, others practically none. In a neigh¬ 
bour’s garden, which has a wall 50 yards long 
devoted to them, scarcely a fruit was 
athered—a record, the like of which has not 
een known for the last twenty years. The 
weather was bad at the time of blossoming, 
and later there were sharp frosts, which 
damaged what fruits had escaped earlier. 
Morello Cherries varied even in the same 
garden, the best crop coming from a west 
wall. Sweet Cherries fared similarly, being 
plentiful in some gardens and scarce in others. 

Brown Turkey Figs have been plentiful 
and good where the trees happened to be well 
sheltered from the damaging winds in spring. 
Brunswick, which with me promised so well, 
failed to give a tithe of what was in prospect. 
Figs are always a more or less unreliable 
crop, unless some means arb provided for pro- 
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iug no protection afforded them by early leaf 
growth. 

Bush fruits were generally abundant, 
though there were some failures. The bud- 
mite accounted for much of the scarcity of 
Black Currants which was felt in some gar¬ 
dens. Gooseberries were not a full crop 
everywhere, though some growers had ample. 

I had a heavier crop from wire-trained than 
from bush-grown trees; why, it is hard to 
say, since the latter would seem to have 
offered the greater amount of protection in 
the spreading branches. Raspberries were 
exceptionally good, but their season was 
short, due to the dry state of the soil. 
Similar remarks apply to the Strawberry 
crop, which early in the season was good, 
but the latest kinds did not do so well. I 
cannot remember a year when the latest sorts 
were so full of healthy blossom, and, but for 
the dry state of the ground, would have given 
a splendid crop. 

The markets hereabouts were never glutted 
at any period of the Strawberry season, con- I 
sequently prices ruled high. There was a 
marked absence of the unwholesome-looking 
fruit that is hawked about town streets when 


THE JARGONELLE PEAR. 

This is one of the most delicious Pears in 
cultivation. Unfortunately, the Jargonelle 
is of the worst habit of growth imaginable, 
and that is the greatest objection gardeners 
have to it. A pyramid worthy of the name 
is very rarely met with, and presentable stan¬ 
dards can only be obtained by re-grafting old 
trees of less approved varieties with the Jar¬ 
gonelle. Nor are good horizontal trees of it 
easily grown ; in fact, it would appear to 
object to almost any set form of training. 
When once this is realised and the trees 
allowed to have their own way somewhat, an 
improvement is soon effected both in the 
quality and quantity of the fruit. What a 
Jargonelle Pear-tree needs, and what it must 
have, is plenty of head-room. The trees 
should be treated much in the same way as 
fan-shaped Plum-trees, tin* system simply 
consisting in laying in a branch wherever 
there is space to be filled, allowing these 
branches to grow unpruned till the limit is 
reached. It is the young, well-ripened 
growths that give the most bloom and the 
finest fruit, the former, at least, invariably 



l’ear Jargonelle. 


there is a glut. Contrary to the usual cus¬ 
tom. I found two-year and older beds gave 
much better returns than the yearling plants, I 
although each blossomed with remarkable 
freedom. Quinces are scarce ; Medlars rather 
more abundant, both suffering from bird 
raids in early spring. Walnuts are variable, j 
and Filberts much below* the average. 

W. Strugnell. 

Hood Ashton, Trowbridge. 


Preserving Pyrus japonica. - Your 
readers may be interested to hear that I have 
made some Pyrus japonica jelly and jam ac¬ 
cording to the recipe given in Gardening. 
The jelly is of a beautiful colour, and has a 
soft, delicate flavour. Besides its other uses 
it forms an excellent substitute for Red Cur¬ 
rant jelly. The jam, however, to mv mind, is 
superior to the jelly. It has a slightly acid. 
Quince-like taste, and, by those who find 
most jams too sweet for breakfast, should be 
appreciated as a change from marmalade. I 
should add that in the case of both jam and 
jelly I made a slight change ii* the recipe, 
using only J lb. fof siwpu- i ataaH. & 1 lb. to 
each pound of fnKt. if VL* janiaailfWather less 
than a pound for the jelly. — Tilley. 


being formed on the unpruned two-year-old 
wood. The best way to form good standards 
is to cut over the head of some less valued 
tree, grafting all the points with the Jar¬ 
gonelle. 

The Jargonelle flowers earlier than most 
Pears. A tree well set with fruit-buds would 
always pay for some kind of temporary pro¬ 
tection. Trebled fish-nets suspended over 
the trees, and kept clear with the aid of long 
poles, will frequently save the crop. 

Lindley, in his “Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden,” dated 1831, says: — 

“ This Pear is much better grafted on the Pear than on 
the Quince. It is like all other summer Pears if left upon 
the tree till fully ripe of short duration in a sound state, 
not keeping above a few days ; but if gathered while the 
fruit is Ann and kept in aeool room, it may be continued 
in eating for several days longer. It is readily distin¬ 
guished from all other Pears of its season by the large size 
of its fruit, by its long dangling branches, and by its very 
thickly pubescent leaves, particularly in the early part of 
the summer. The Jargonelle was certainly brought from 
France, of which there is abundant evidence. The Jar¬ 
gonelle of the French is. however, not ours, but an 
inferior kind, green on one side and red on the other. 
They call ours Grosso Oui6se Madame, distinguishing it 
from the Common Cuisse Madame. In Scotland the 
Jargonelle is cultivated on walls as far north as Pears will 
grow.” 

The Jargonelle is known in France ns 
Epargne. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 


Vines failing.—I would like a little advice with 
regard to two \ines, planted thirty years ago-otic 
Alicante and one Muscat of Alexandria. The bunches 
and berries are small, and some of them shanked 
They have had no manure for at least ten years tili 
last year, when they had 1 cwt. of artificial manure 
between the two. I thought of giving them a coat¬ 
ing of cow-manure now, and my employer is think 
ing of getting some pure blood for them. Would vou 
kindly tell me when and how to use it? Do you 
think the blood w'ould improve the Grapes, or would 
you recommend anything else?— H. 

[As your Vines and borders have been in 
existence for eo many years, it is high time 
that the latter, if not both, were renewed. 
The artificial manure would, under the eir 
cumstances. do neither harm nor good, and 
the proposed coating of cow-manure and the 
use of pure blood would do positive injury. 
The last-named would have to be mixed with 


some such ingredients as peat-dust, fine drv 
soil, etc., and allowed to become decomposed 
before it could be used with safety. What 
we recommend you to do, provided the Vine* 
are worth the trouble, is to carefully lift tin* 
roots and lay them out afresh in new corn 
post, and the sooner this is done the more 
quickly will the Vines recover. Before tin- 
lifting is carried out. prepare the needful 
quantity of compost, and have new drainage 
materials ready to hand also, so that as little 
delay as possible may occur between the 
completion of lifting and laying the roots out 
again in the new border. While lifting is 
going on, carefully peg back the roots out of 
the way, and cover with damp Moss and 
mats, and sprinkle them frequently with a 
rosed water-can. If the Vines still hold their 
leaves, they may also be syringed now and 
again, and, on the completion of border-mak¬ 
ing, the house may be kept somewhat close 
for a period of ten or fourteen days, to en¬ 
courage the free emission of new roots. If 
you elect to dispense with the old Vines, you 
can construct your new border in sectioux. 
3 feet to 4 feet in width at a time, which will 
save your having to remove the whole of the 
old border now. The new Vines could then 
be planted next February.] 

Treatment of Blackberries. 1 shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me how to prune an 
American Bramble. The American Bramble in my 
garden is trained upon a wall facing towards the 
south. Should the shoots which have borne the 
fruit this season be cut back, and, if so, how f» r: 
or should the whole branch be taken off ? I suppose 
that the new wood of this year’s growth should he 
nailed in? When is the proper time of year to 
prune?—G. W. M. 

[Treat in the same way as Raspberries, cut¬ 
ting out all the wood that lias fruited and 
any weak growths, nailing the strongest of 
the present year’s shoots to the wall, to pro¬ 
vide the following year’s crop. This may be 
done at once.] 


Planting a two-year-old Vine.-I should I* 
eased if y ou could give me any information about raj 
ack Hamburgh Vine. My house is 12 feet by 8 fee . 
ily heated to keep out frost. Could you inform me n 
plant it, also how- to cut it down ? It has two stem . 
eh about 8 feet long. At present it is in a 12-mcn po . 
id about two years old. Please say if you thinK me 
ant would be of any use to me?—CurroN. 

[It is fur better to use a one-year old pot* 
ine for planting, because usually when kept 
mger than this the roots become eo thickl' 
tatted together, and starved from want of 
•esh soil, that debility is set up. requiring a 
mg time in w'bich to recover. If you prefer 
> plant it you must first soak the bal 
ell, so that the soil can be easily separated 
•om the roots, then they may be spread out 
venly and thinly into your border. This 
lay be made in piecemeal fashion, starting 
ith a 2 feet width of soil tlie whole length 
F the house, or, if preferred, only half the 
>ngth at first. There should be from 
3 inches to 18 inches of soil, and below this 
inches of drainage to carry off surplus 
ater. Employ some lime-rubble and a little 
ine-mauure in the soil, and if known to be 
i any degree poor, add some fresh horse 
roppings. Make the border firm, and when 
le soil—fresh turfy loam—is in good work- 
ig order, not wet with rain. As you pro 
ose planting one Vine only, we presume >ou 
eed but one fruiting-rod. It is possible m 
)me soils to adopt what is known as the ex- 
msion system, employing three or four rod* 
) fill thfc space Sat iCbmmand. which is very 
}nvement in. small ©tr.qctur.es. The 6ucce.^ 

I such » :;lant. however, depends on soil and 
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individual treatment, and we could not advise 
you whether you may succeed or not. You 
cannot plant a better than Black Hambro’, 
because for a cool-house there is not a better 
one to be named. Your Vine should be cut 
down to within 18 inches of the soil, doing 
this during the next month.] 

Apple-tree failing — I enclose three Apples and 
some leaves from an Apple-tree, which I am told is 
Annie Elizabeth. 1 would he glad of any information 
you can give me as to the cause of their turning out 
so badly, and what I can do to remedy it? The 
three Apples are a fair sample of the crop, and the 
leaves show how the insects have been living among 
them. The soil has been kept in good condition 
with stable-manure and bone-dust and lime, and 1 
have syringed it well with Tobacco-water, trying to 
kill the ants and other insects that were eating 
away the leaves, but with very little effect. The 
tree is about eighteen years old, and in sandy soil. 

1 am not certain that the name given is right.— 
W. G. 

[It is quite impossible to suggest what the 
name of the Apple is from the wretched 
specimens you send, and which clearly show 
that the fault lies at the roots, which have 
evidently gone down into uncongenial soil, 
and are practically starved, as the food which 
you give on the surface does not reach them. 
What you ought to encourage is fibrous roots 
near the surface, which feeding will benefit. 
You should have the tree root pruned, adding 
when this has been done some good loamy 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A WREATH OF FINE FOLIAGE FROM A 
HARDY VINE. 

Some of the newer Vines of Japan and ! 
China are very precious for the gardener and 
those who seek good effects from foliage. 
The illustration shows the Vitis Coignetiee 
leaning over the top of a wall in Mr. 
Chambers’ garden, and there could hardly 
be a nobler wreath of foliage from a 
hardy climber. Not only its good red 
colour in autumn, but the foliage through 
the summer is of such a nice soft yellow- 
green. I grow it over pergolas, up Apple- 
trees, in hedgerows, and all sorts of positions, 
and it seems to answer in all, and not to 
be particular about soil. Other very im¬ 
portant Vines are coming from the same coun¬ 
tries, but with this and Vitis Thunbergi 
alone we may do wonders for effect. Among 
hardy climbers, over pergolas or covered ways 
and arches, nothing could be finer, the effect 
from outside of the pergola being even better 
than what we seek for the inside. Vitis. 

THE MAIDEN-HAIR-TREE (GINKGO 
BILOBA). 

| This tree is often advertised, not only in the 


The Maiden-hair-tree was first introduced 
into this country about a century and a-half 
ago, the first recorded instance of its flower¬ 
ing being the specimen at Kew in 1795. 
Though the botanical name at the head of 
this note is now regarded as the correct one, 
this tree is more generally known as Salis- 
buria adiantifolia. It is perfectly hardy, 
and thrives best in deep, loamy, well-drained 
soil, but in these respects it is not very par¬ 
ticular. In the neighbourhood of London the 
Maiden-hair-tree does well. There is a 
variety with variegated leaves, another (pen- 
dula) of a weeping style of growth, while 
macrophylla has leaves considerably larger 
than those of the type. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kerria japonica. 1 often stay to admire 
Kerrias when in bloom in country gardens. 
Somehow they seem more at home in the gar¬ 
den of the cottager or in partly covering the 
door way with the wealth of their orange-vel- 
l low blossoms. It is not, I think, however, 
j generally understood that these old-time 
plants make most desirable climbers for the 
I house-fronts or verandah, so long as the old 
wood is cut away every two years. It is the 
neglect of this that ends in many plants yield¬ 
ing few and poor blossoms, and becoming 
stunted in their growth. Now is 
the time to remove them, and 1 



would remind all who have estab¬ 
lished plants to prune them occa¬ 
sionally. They may be trained 
over wire arches, and look effec¬ 
tive laden with their blossoms in 
early summer.— Townsman. 

The Chestnut and Horse-Chest¬ 
nut. —The confusion that prevails 
among the uninitiated between 
these two trees is surprising, and 
I have of late been astonished at 
the lack of knowledge so generally 
shown concerning them. This 
ignorance is, to a great extent, 
fostered by the newspapers, in 
which one reads that owing to the 
abnormal autumn Chestnut-trees 
are in flower here and there, and 
sometimes an illustration is given. 
The general impression seems to 
be that the Chestnut is a tree 
which bears spikes of showy blos¬ 
soms in the spring, and these are 
in autumn succeeded by fruits 
which contain the edible Nuts. 
The fan-like leaf of the Horse- 
Chestnut, as compared with the 
simple one of the edible, or 
Spanish, Chestnut, seems to lx* 
overlooked. Juveniles are often 


A Vine-clad terrace wall in a Surrey garden. 


soil, laving out the roots in this. When the 
foliage has all fallen syringe the tree with 
the caustic alkali solution which has been so 
often recommended in these pages. If the 
root pruning fails to benefit the tree, then 
dig it up and burn it.] 

•fc'ear JJuchesse dAngouleme — The past sum¬ 
mer has suited this Pear, for there is an entire 
absence of grit in the fruits, the flesh being buttery, 
abundantly juicy, and the flavour all that can be 
u ished for. Some of the individual fruits are very 
large. It is a heavy and fairly regular cropper, and 
i he best and most highly-flavoured fruits are had 
from espaliers.- W. 

Warner's King Apple.— Those who want a really 
good cooking Apple cannot do better than grow this, 
a first-class sort for the supply of a household dur¬ 
ing October and November. It is of exceptionally 
strong growth, and when young sends out very strong 
annual shoots. As soon, however, as it commences to 
fruit, the shoots get reduced in vigour, and fine, 
fruitful trees are produced in a very short time. 
Apples this year, owing to a heavy crop and the hot, 
dry summer, are generally below the usual size; but 
iny fruits of Warner's King will average nearly three- 
quarters of a pound each, very few being below half 
a pound.—J. Groom, Gosport . 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” Sew Edition, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium. 
So o., 15s.; post free, 15 s. 6d. 


“ The English Flower Garden ” may also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound fur 
library use or presentation1st, in 1 vnl ., finely aiul 
strongly bound in sage green half Morocco, Sis. nett.- 
2nd, in ? vols ., half bound sarjtgreeiiemvrH^ojiisil nett. 
Of all booksellth. tlZS G t -*j ^ 


horticultural journals, but also in the weekly 
newspapers, on which account, one is fre¬ 
quently asked questions concerning it. espe¬ 
cially from friends with a limited knowledge 
of plant life, to whom the popular name of 
Maiden-hair-tree appeals strongly. It is cer¬ 
tainly a most interesting and very beautiful 
tree/ and, what is more, totally unlike any 
other. In Japan the Ginkgo is said to attain 
a very large size, but in this country the 
specimens to be met. with are much smaller. 
There is a particularly fine tree at Kew, which 
in its young days was trained to a wall, and 
though the wali has long since disappeared, 
the fact that it was secured thereto in its 
earlier stages may have had something to do 
with the trunk being divided at but a little 
height from the ground. The fine specimen 
at Frogmore also branches in much the same 
way. While these divisions of the main trunk 
all grow upright, or nearly so, the branches 
are disposed in a more or less horizontal 
fashion, while the minor spray is drooping. 
Apart from its distinctive habit of growth, the 
leaves, in shape a good deal like the pinnules 
of the Maiden hair, are distinct from those 
of any other tree, and in combination with 
the drooping character of the minor branches 
they give to a specimen a light, and informal 
appearance. In the autumn they change to 
a bright golden-yellow before they drop, hut 
seldom remain long in this state. 


more observant in these respects 
than adults, for in the fruiting 
stage they readily detect a Con¬ 
ker tree, as it is termed. This word is a cor¬ 
ruption of Conqueror, a game played with 
the ripened Nuts, which are threaded on a 
string, and the one that survives the greatest 
amount of knocking about is the conqueror. 
Briefly, the Horse-Chestnut (^Esculus Hippo- 
castanum) is one of the very finest of our 
large flowering trees, but, apart from its 
ornamental qualities, it is of but little use. 
whereas the true Chestnut, also known as the 
Spanish, or Sweet, Chestnut (Castanea 
sativa), has insignificant flowers, but the 
spiny husks contain edible Nuts, and the 
timber is almost equal to that of the Oak.—X. 

Ivies. When almost everything is bare on our 
garden-walls, we ean best appreciate the Ivies. For 
walls and fences they have no equals, and whoever 
is in doubt as to what to plant in a cold nnd bleak 
position should fall back on Ivies. Some of the gold 
and silver varieties not only light up walls and 
house-fronts, but may be used for edging raised 
beds, for covering wire frames (as in basket-beds), or 
for forming a good clothing for pillars, ete.-Wonn- 
BASTWICK. 


Keeping Cactus Dahlias when cut.—I would 
be obliged if any method could be suggested of keep¬ 
ing Cactus Dahlias fresh when cut? I find they 
always flag within an hour of being gathered.- B. 

[Cut them first thing in the morning, be¬ 
fore the sun gets on them, and put them into 


water at once. Another way is directly they 
are cut to put them into very hot water (not, 
boiling). Treate'd j thus| f(thp,y will last for 
.. 3 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS# 

AZURE AND BLUE FLOWERS IN THE 
WILD GARDEN. 

The greatest addition to simple and good 
colour that has ever been made to our garden 


whereas, forming a groundwork in some 
shaded lane, it will last longer because of the 
shade of the trees, and give a far higher de- 
ree of beauty than we could get in the 
ower garden, in consequence of the relief 
and varied light and shade it enjoys from the 
various picturesque things near. Also, most 
flower gardens are in the sun, fully exposed, 
and, what is almost as bad, the hot sun which 
often follows frost. If we take advantage of 


The Apennine Windflower (Anemone apennina). 


and as hardy as the hardiest wild plant, tremes; we may 
nothing surpasses them for effect. Two 
common dangers, however, are often seen : 
first, overcrowding, in which the whole sur¬ 
face of the Grass is dotted over; and second, 
the use of mixtures instead of distinct kinds. 

The first destroys all good effect; the second, 
as we see in some parks, is also the wrong way 
to go to work. It is only when the plants are 
grouped naturally and simply in the turf with 
plenty of verdure about them that we get, 
their best effects. Nothing is weaker than a 
mixture of a number of kinds. 

Another series of colours must be added to 
the Narcissi, and the best are the azure and 
blue flowers of the mountains and northern 
pastures. It is when these are seen in rela 
tion with the Narcissi in the form of carpets 
near or beneath them that we get one of the 
most charming effects of flower-planting. 

Apart from the beauty of these azure and 
blue flowers, there is the gain of using them 
in the most effective way, and that which will 
give us the least trouble. Many of them are 
so short-lived in bloom, that if we occupied 
the flower garden with them they might be in 
the way of summer flowers, which we look to 
to last through the fine season. Not only is 
their bloom short-lived, but occasionally the 
season is so severe that they may be cut off 
in their prime. The Apennine Windflower is 
a plant to which we cannot give much space 
in the flower garden becnuse it, disappears 

ver Bi:fe tne 1 A|,ril - 


plants like these where they will not catch 
the morning sun, or on the north side of hills 
or groves where they will not flower so early 
in the spring, and so escape hardships. 

As regards the beauty and effect that may 
be gained, the best idea will be given by de¬ 
scribing some of the more useful plants for 
our purpose among the Windflowers and 
Forget-me-nots, Grape HvacintlLs, and other 
plants which flow’er about the same time as 
the Narcissi, the essential character of which 
is hardiness. The whole and the true mean 
ing of the wild garden is putting hardy exotic 
plants in to places where they will take 
care of themselves and increase and give us 
no further trouble. The statement that the 
wild garden is a picturesque garden or a 
wilderness is quite erroneous, as it has a 
clear, simple, and special meaning. 

Grape Hyacinths (Muscari).—Among the 
plants which we find most delightful for group 
ing with Narcissi are several of the great 
groups of spring-flowering hardy bulbs. Most 
useful, because to be had in quantity, are the 
Grape Hyacinths, such a^ M. comosum, and 
our British Grape Hyacinth (M. raceniosum). 
Some of these do in any soil—even cold soil— 
and make a brave fight in the Grass ; but in 
warm, light, and sandy soils they are very 
free. They are among the plants that can be 
put in meadows and orchards, and even 
places that are to be mown for hay, because 
the leaves and flowers both disappear early. 
The kind called Heavenly Blue is a good one. 
and has surprised us by the rapid way in 
which the smallest bulbs of it become natu¬ 
ralised. 

Blue Windflowers (Anemone).—The next 
group, the Anemones, do us the greatest 
service of all. and chief among them for 
naturalising is the Apennine Windflower. 


The Blue Hepatiea (Anemone Hri«,ti&rt§MiaMrQm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica). 


and home landscape has been the growth of the many shady and sheltered plantations, 
Narcissi in the orchard, meadow, or other lanes, or grassy pathways about a country 
Grass. These flow r ers being so good and free I place, we may escape these harmful ex- 

even put our favourite 
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A group of the Grape Hyacinth (Muscari). 


plant charming for its asso¬ 
ciations as well as for its 
beauty, many of the hill¬ 
sides round Athens being 
covered with it in early 
spring. Lastly, we come to 
the best of ali— that is, the 
azure-blue Windflower (A. 
Robinsoniana). This has an 
advantage on the blue 
in being a variety of a 
native plant, and, therefore, 
more enduring in severe 
weather; there is nothing 
that can surpass it in vig¬ 
our, constancy, freedom of 
bloom, and refined colour. 
Larger in its parts than our 
common Wood Anemone, it 
is often more free growing 
in poor stiff soils. It thrives 
well in Grass, so that we 
can make the most charm¬ 
ing of carpets from which 
handsome groups of Nar¬ 
cissi might spring. 

The Hepatica. — An 
Anemone of the mountains 
of Europe and mountain 
woods of America, the He¬ 
patica is one of the freest of 
early flowers, and the wild 
blue forms of it are the 


prettiest. Where in half shrubby places, 
in grittv and open soils, these plants 
do well they could hardly be surpassed in 
beauty of colour, particularly the single blue 
form of the common Hepatica. Equally im¬ 
portant is the larger H. angulosa. 

The Pasque Flower.— On chalk the lovely 
flowers of the Pasque Flower (Anemone Pul¬ 
satilla) are the most precious. Chalk soils, 
however, are not necessary, because if we 
put in vigorous young plants of this it will 
grow almost anywhere. 

Forget-me-nots (Myosotis).—In consider¬ 
ing the blue flowers of the northern world in 
spring we must not neglect the Forget-me- 
nots, of which, perhaps, the most charming 
is the true Forget-me-not. As wild garden 
ing will be so often and so readily carried out 
near a streamlet, a pond, or a lake, many 
opportunities will occur of associating the 
Forget-me-not with plants likely to grow on 
the margin of water; and of these the 
Narcissi are among the chief, as we often find 
them growing on the margin of water, and 
giving their best effects there. In such a 
case, any boy can dot round pieces of Forget- 
me-not and establish them. The common 
Forget-me-not comes later than Narcissi, 
but a very pretty one flowers about the 
same time, and is excellent, and that is the 
Swiss perennial Forget-me-not (M. dissiti- 
flora). This, though a perennial, is, in our 
mild and open winters, apt to overgrow itself 


which in many places, especially in free 
soils, grows even more freely than our 
own Wood Anemone. In Ireland, on the 
limestone soils, it runs as freely as a 
weed, and it is very beautiful at Ham 
Wood, St. Ann’s, and many other places. 
It grows anywhere, but does not run 
quite so freely in stiff soils or carpet the 
ground as it does where the soil is free 
or gritty. While it grows anywhere, it 
is well to remember that its greatest 
charm would be, perhaps, planted in 
woody places, because there the light 
and shade and the varied form of things 
help if. It flowers in the mid-season of 
Narcissi, and, therefore, it can be asso¬ 
ciated with many of them. It has a very 
thin little root, and should be trans¬ 
planted without drying and without de¬ 
lay. The Greek Anemone blanda is 
very precious, too. As yet it is not so 
easy to get in nuinl>or«, but it is delight¬ 
ful in the length of its season of bloom 
and size of its flowers, fine colour, and 
in its hardiness. The round, marble-like 
root is quite different from that of the 
Apennine kind, and, therefore, not so 
risky to transplant in a dry 6tate. This, 
until it becomes more plentiful, should 
be associated with the choicer smaller 
and earlier Narcissi. Until that time 
comes, the rock garden or some of the 
choicer banks for the dwarfer Narcissi 
would be its best place ; but there is no 
delicacy about it, and it is apt to in¬ 
crease wherever encouraged, and is a 


The Spanish Squill (Scilla hispaniea) naturalised. 




and disappear without leaving much trace, 
unless we take care to give it a place where 
it cannot do so—that is to say, on some grassy 
bank where there is little competition with 
other things. As lovely as any is the Wood 
Forget-me-not (M. sylvatica), which, in half- 
shady or woody places, is among the fairest 
flowers of the spring ; and, as in such places 
we may often grow Narcissi to the best effect, 
that is the place for their association. This 
Forget-me-not very often sows itself, and 
goes on from year to' year, and in good, moist 
soils will grow as high as 18 inches : it is a 
lovely thing for cutting for the house. The 
way to increase it is from seed. 


W ood Hyacinths (Scilla).— The group 
which gives us our beautiful Wood Hyacinths 
must not be neglected, the most important 
kind being the Spanish Wood Hyacinth, very 
free in open soils. Much earlier in the year 
the Taurian Scilla is effective and good in 
colour; the Siberian Scilla, too, is vigorous, 
and blooms for a longer season than most 
kinds, thriving ft&ll ini‘Mavy soils, which all 
exotic -JnjiHbs jd-o not|. | ■..jtnmy, pot-run through 
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the soil eo quickly as many thing do, but it 
is very important for certain effects. Allied 
to the Seillas are the 

Snow Glories (Chionodoxas), certainly 
the most precious among hardy bulbs of 
these colours that have been introduced 
in our time. I think certainly the most 
lovely flower among blues brought to our 
country of recent years is one, C. gigan- 
tea, wnich, when established on heavy soil, 
gives us not only good colour, but a play of 
different colours in the same flower. 

Omphalodbs. —This is almost a Forget- 
me-not, a charming wild garden plant, hardy 
anywhere, and spreading about in a modest 
way among the Primroses or common dwarf 
plants. It is excellent for association with 
the choicest Daffodils of the mid and early 
season. In some free soils in Ireland it runs 
about like a common weed, and there are 
acres of it at Carton. It loves the waterside, 
but not among tall or rank growers. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

The present time is an important one with 
t,he above, and no time should be lost in 
giving them the attention they require. In 
all cases where they still remain in the open 
beds or borders they should be at once lifted 
and made seoure from frost. To delay har¬ 
vesting the tubers any longer would be alto¬ 
gether unwise. The stems of these Begonias 
are exceedingly succulent, and slight frosts 
are easily transmitted to the tubers through 
this medium, and though slight, and the 
tubers at present easily passed over as good 
and sound, it has, nevertheless, taken hold of 
a most vital part—the crown—and sooner or 
Inter fatal consequences follow. The best 
advice of the moment is to lift them and place 
in boxes or trays in some shed or suitable 
place Irom which for the present they will be 
secure from all weathers. A little of the soil 
may with advantage be left upon them so that 
the fibres do not dry and shrivel up too 
readily, cr if the soil comes away freely from 
the tubers a handful or two of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
after they are placed in the boxes or trays 
will, if shaken between them, make an excel¬ 
lent substitute. In such keeping as this the 
tubers will be quite safe till a convenient 
time arrives for ovehnuling them, and placing 
all away safely in their winter quarters. 
Where large quantities are grown it is a good 
plan to have a batch of special boxes so made 
that the two ends are an inch deeper or even 
slightly more than the sides, in order that 
a large quantity may be packed away in a 
small space one above the other, at the 
same time giving them the fullest ad¬ 
vantages of n free current of air. 
Suitable boxes for this purpose may be of 
the following size : —18 inches long, 14 inches 
wide, and a clear depth of 3£ inches, allowing 
the increased depth for the ends, as already 
indicated. Such boxes as these will answer 
the twofold purpose of keeping them in 
during winter and of starting them in again 
in spring, and from these, without any potting 
or further trouble, they may be transferred to 
their flowering quarters in the summer. 

Those seedlings which were late in being 
sown, or from other causes did not attain 
sufficient size to be planted in the open 
ground during the past season, and which in 
consequence were kept in the pane and boxes 
into which they were transplanted, will also 
need shelter and attention, the first-named 
being the most important, and next to this 
that of keeping them dry. In due time when 
opportunity affords these must be carefully 
examined, an operation best performed when 
the soil has become quite dry, when they may 
he taken separately, and turning the soil into 
a sieve of lialf-inch mesh, separate the 
rougher parts from the finer ; next carefully 
search for any tubers that may be left in the 
sieve, and, discarding what remains of the 
soil, select a sieve of much finer mesh, and 
pass the soil now lying on the bench through 
this, and again carefully search for tubers, 
and so on till the whole are completed. By 
all means institute a most complete search for 
the very small tubers, for very often from 
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dry, sifted soil or some silver sand. A a oppor¬ 
tunity offers, the larger tubers that were 
taken from the beds a short time since should 
be carefully overhauled and cleaned, re¬ 
moving any decaying or dead portions that 
may still be attached to them. When this is 
done, carefully pack them in their boxes 
again, and according to their shades, if they 
are grown in separate colours. The tubers 
may be placed closely together, and with the 
completion of each layer sprinkle in either a 
little dry soil or some Cceoa-nut-fibre, allow¬ 
ing this to settle down among the tubers. 
This will retain them in a uniformly cool 
and moist state for some time to come, and 
provided they are placed in some shed or 
cellar secure from frost, all will be well. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lifting bulbs.— My garden is very full of spring 
bulbs. Shall 1 be right in lifting those that are very 
crowded, separating them, and replanting now? If 
so, do you advise adding a little artificial manure to 
the soil, with a view to improving such flowers as 
may have already been formed in the bulb? 1 did not 
move them when the foliage died down.—G. W. 

[You cannot, now lift the bulbs without 
doing them material harm. The majority of 
the root-fibres have now developed, and 
rarely in bulbous plants do they extend after 
removal at such a time. If you have reason 
to suspect that the crowding will reduce the 
display of blossoms, or that growth by reason 
of the overcrowding will be inferior, your 
better plan will be to mulch freely with short 
stable duns, or give liberal doses of liquid- 
manure. In this way growth will be im¬ 
proved. Then in July of 1907 lift the bulbs 
while in the dormant stage, and divide and 
replant, preferably in fresh ground that must 
be deeply dug and manured. You say nothing 
as to what the bulbs are.] 

Xarpuerite Carnations.—Is the Marguerite 
Carnation a true perennial? I have been told that 
it does not do well after the second year. I have 
had some very fine flowers right up to the present 
date (November 1st) out of a small purchase of 
seedlings last year. Some of them, 1 think, are more 
beautiful than the larger sorts, and 1 am anxious lo 
keep them, if you think it advisable.—(1. W. 

[Only in certain circumstances are these to 
be regarded as perennial, and even then not 
reliable or so good as when regarded as of 
biennial duration only. At the same time, 
many plants produce cuttings or side-shoots 
which may be rooted if the variety is worthy. 
The side-shoots arc best stripped away by a 
downward pull, and inserted in very sandy 
soil, or an inch of pure sand tinder a hand- 
light. If you treat the cuttings much in the 
way you would Pinks you may not only re¬ 
tain the stock, but by permitting the selected 
ones to seed another year secure an improved 
strain of these very useful plants. The rooted 
plants may remain in the light all the winter, 
and be planted out in March or April.] 

Wulfonla oarinthlaca.—I have had a plant in 
the rock-garden, in semi-shade, for three years, and, 
though healthy, it has not yet flowered. Is the posi¬ 
tion or, possibly, cultivation wrong? And if it is to 
be moved, should it be now? —K. C. T. 

[The flowering will naturally depend upon 
the size of the plant to a very large extent, 
and you say nothing as to its develop¬ 
ment during the time stated. The species 
prefers a mixture of half loam, half peat, 
and one-third sharp sand. This, w’ifch mois¬ 
ture in plenty, and good drainage, usually 
suits it quite well. If the shade referred to 
is but light and partial this should not— 
while not essential- disagree with it. In any 
case, the plant having been in its present 
quarters three years, we would be inclined 
to move it only for a change of soil. Do not 
disturb it new, the middle of March will be 
much belter.] 

Primula Poissoxii — What treatment suits this 
plant ? Does it like a very damp and half-shady posi¬ 
tion, like Primula japonica, or a dry one—say, on 
tlie edges of a rockery? — K. ('. T. 

[A partially-shaded position in very deep 
sandy or grittv loam, and fairly rich, is best 
for this. It is not of the bog or inoisture- 
loving nature of P. japonica. but prefers a 
deep, bed of soil where uniform coolness at 
the root, and ample moisture throughout the 
spring and summer, are assured.] 

Delphiniums to bloom In autumn.—A 
good patch of blue is very telling in the 
gnr.’.en at any season. Many of the Delphi¬ 


niums have a shade of blue quite their own, 
as, for example, D. Belladonna. This season 
I observed this in a group of these at an ex¬ 
hibition. With all the new and improved 
kinds this still holds its own. Many lovers of 
hardy plants strive to get the old plants to 
bloom twice in one season. I have tried it. 
and have seen it tried many times with more 
or less success, and I have found it injurious 
to the plants. The best way to get these to 
bloom in autumn is to sow the seed in a box 
in January, placing it in a warm house to 
germinate. When strong enough prick the 
seedlings out either into boxes, or somewhere 
where they can receive shelter in the early 
stages. By midsummer they will be strong 
plants, and may be planted in their perma¬ 
nent quarters. If the soil is good, and they 
receive attention in the w r ay of watering in 
dry w-eather, the greater portion will bloom. 
Another recommendation is that they make 
fine plants the following season. There is a 
great amount of pleasure in raising a batch 
of seedlings—generally some are extra good. 
This year I have been pleased with some 
plants of the annual form in a mixed border. 
These were sown in March, and now—middle 
of October—they are still in bloom.—J. C. F. 

Portulao&8. —I have been much pleased 
this summer with some patches of these old- 
fashioned flowers in a mixed border. In the 
rush for new things we are apt to overlook 
many of the most useful and showy garden 
plants. For cutting, Portulacas have no 
value. All the same, few things are more 
gorgeous in the front of a border, or used to 
fill a bed. When the sun is out they are de¬ 
lightful. I shall never forget a long, narrow 
border of these in flow er at Bictou on a warm, 
sunny day. I do not remember if Mr. Mavne 
told me he so ved them every year, or whether 
they seeded themselves. But I can hardly 
think it was the latter. Perhaps he will tell 
us how he has these so fine every year. In 
the sixties, when at Vera Hall, near Sher¬ 
borne, it was a standing rule to have two large 
beds of these in the same place every year. I 
remember chance seedlings came up. Many 
fail to grow Portulacas from having the soil 
too rough, and covering too deeply. We used 
to cover with mats till the seed germinated. — 
J. C. F. 

[I can call to mind the border to which 

J. C. F.” refers, and if I remember rightly 
Mr. Mayne told me that the plants were self- 
sown every year. If I am wrong Mr. Mayne 
will, I hope, give us the facts.—T.] 

. Propagating the Violettas.— There is no 
better time than the present in xvhich to pro¬ 
pagate the miniature-flowered Tufted Pan¬ 
sies. If the old plants were c ut back a few 
weeks ago they should now r be beautiful tufts, 
each bearing quite a large number of fresh 
young growths. These shoots push their way 
through the soil round about the plant, and. 
if care be observed, they may be detached 
w'ith a number of roots adhering. A sharp 
knife should be inserted in the soil, at a 
point w'here the cutting or rooted sucker-like 
growth is developed, and, this cut through, 
leaving the growth from 2 inches to 3 inches 
in length. With such material one mav 
raise a batch of these charming plants with 
the greatest case. A bed of soil should be 
prepared beforehand, this consisting of loam, 
leaf-mould, and coarse silver-sand or road- 
grit in equal proportions, passed through a 
sieve with a half-inch mesh, and thoroughly 
mixed. Make up the cutting bed in a warm 
aspect—preferably south, nt this late date- 
and fill in the frame to the depth of, say. 
4 inches, with the prepared compost. Level 
this carefully, and then press it firmly all 
over. Water the surface through a fine-rosed 
can, doing this some hours beforehand. In¬ 
sert the cuttings in rows, pressing the soil 
firmly at the base of each one. —D. B. C. 

To lighten heavy soils.-Soil* that are natur¬ 
ally of a heavy nature' are often difficult to work. 
To attempt to prow certain subjects in them h 
futile. The best way to improve matters is to intro¬ 
duce some light sandy soil, if such can be obtained, 
or, fuiling this, cart on to it road - scrapings 
that have been screened and rid of paper and 
other rubbish. Road-scrapings often contain not 
only sand and grit, but manure, and form a good 
addition to any soil; these should be dug into the 
ground. So dealt wijth, tlje heaviest soil cannot fail 
to he improved and rendered titter for working next 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. O. G. ORPEN. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting features 
of the modern Rose garden is the employment 
of so many of the beautiful shrub-like varie¬ 
ties of Roses in a bold, natural style. For 
such a purpose what a splendid Rose we have 
in that we figure to-day ! Knowing the value 
of the Rose, I was rather sorry to see it 
shown at the Temple as a forced plant, for it 
is totally unfit for that purpose. Its true 
place is as a large shrub in the Rose garden 
or isolated upon the lawn. Give this Rase a 


out such varieties. We shall soon have every 
amateur raising his or her own Ramblers, so 
freely do they yield seed, and I consider that 
gold medals should only be awarded to Roses 
of superlative excellence. The many beauti¬ 
ful seedlings of R. macrantha have given us 
still further material for the bold planting I 
have referred to, and most charming they are, 
too. Then there are older sorts, such as 
Dawn, Macrantha, Andersoni, and a host, of 
others, so that the selection is by no means 
meagre. There is a lovely sort named Blush 
j Rambler that should be planted by all who 
admire this type of Rose. I saw it in July 
last growing in wondrous profusion in the 


PLANTING STANDARD BRIERS. 

There is one thing about the planting of 
hedge Briers by the amateur, and that is he 
can bud thereon whatever he chooses, and is 
thus not at the mercy of the nurserymen who 
cater only for a general public. When stan¬ 
dard Roses are grown as they chould be with 
suitable sorts, their popularity will be in¬ 
creased considerably. Already some are 
using these tall Briers for budding the 
Monthly Roses upon, and beautiful they are. 
I saw a plant this autumn of Laurette 
Messimy with such a huge head that I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Why is it we do not 



Rose Mrs. O. G. Orpen. From a photograph in Messrs. Benjamin R. Gant and Sons’ nurseries at Colchester. 


well-prepared site, either as a free bush or on 
n pillar, and it will afford pleasure to the 
planter. The flowers are large, each fully 
4 inches across, and of a bright rosy-pink 
colour. There are two rows of petals, there¬ 
fore one cannot call it a single Rose. The 
blossoms are produced in clusters of seven to 
twenty, and as they expand irregularly the 
season of flowering is considerably prolonged. 
The rich golden anthers give the flower a 
still greater attraction. It is a charming sort 
to use for table decoration, and has fre¬ 
quently been so employed by the lady whose i 
name it bears. 

I cannot agree wiljv'ttoe giving rrf gold 
medals fpp Roses of th» derfm tii ^JJbifllUHe 
re is no particular sffUMuvffed iu4jftftging 


gardens at Hatfield House. The late Mr. 
Norman knew well how to group Roses, as 
he did other plants. For Blush Rambler we 
are indebted to Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
who are also sending out Mrs. O. G. Orpen. 
I am hoping that in Parkfeuer we shall have 
that which was needed—namely, a brilliant 
scarlet single Rose of a colour more dazzling 
than that of Gruss an Teplitz. I have not 
yet seen the flower of this Rose, but it is a 
good grower, and very distinct in wood and 
foliage. Rosa. 

Rose colours (E. Leeson ).—Rose Bernard Paul, we 
do not know. Mme. Joseph Comhet is creamy-white, 
shaded rose; Fisher Holmes is an H P., colour crim¬ 
son-scarlet : Mme. Gabriel Luizet, also an 11.P, is 
light silvery-pink. 


find such gloricus Roses as Bardou Job, 
Gloire des Rosomane«, Rosa siniea 
Anemone, Una, The Lion, Mrs. O. G. Orpen, 
and many others of like style, grown on stan¬ 
dards? Simply because they are not asked 
for. But let an amateur take up the matter, 
budding just what he fancies, and see \vhat 
glorious possibilities there are awaiting him. 
Knowing this, it behoves the amateur to 
plant, some hedge Briers at once. They 
should be planted during November. It is 
best to plant upon a piece of land that has 
been trenched in early autumn, or, failing 
this, then upon some trenched a week or two 
ago. Put down a line and make a small cut¬ 
ting about 6 implied deep. Insert the Briers 
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ugly knob at the root-end. If this knob is re¬ 
duced conaiderably, it will be found that 
roots will be more numerous. When plant¬ 
ing, tread the Briers in firmly* and repeat 
this again in the spring. \Ve usually, in 
planting, put one half-standard and one 
standard, but this is not material. Try and 
procure Briers with little, fine roots, if pos¬ 
sible, but do not be deceived about this. I 
have known men actually bore holes in the 
knob and insert roots in order to sell them. 
The short Briers for many Roses are just as 
valuable as the taller ones—that is, they 
yield equally as good blossoms. Seedling 
Briers for budding various Roses upon should 
not be planted until February. Rosa. 


HYBRID TEAS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Many of these, though somewhat wanting in 
fulness, are, nevertheless, superb in form 
and colouring. Perhaps it may be helpful if 
I name a few Hybrid Teas that are good for 
exhibition. There are one or two, such as 

Bessie Brown, that are good for little else 
unless it be for forcing, but quite a number of 
recent novelties are splendid both in the 
garden and on the show* board. Everyone ! 
who exhibits must grow 

Florence Pemberton.— It ie a fine flower, 
of extra large size, and of a beautiful creamy- 
white colour. This Rose would seem to be 
a descendant in some way from Caroline 
Testout, judging from its extra vigorous con¬ 
stitution. 

Exquisite is of very fine form, and sweet- 
scented, but wanting in a lasting colour. The 
beautiful blossoms, half open, give promise 
of a splendid flower, and so they are in form, 
but the magenta shade is not admired by 
many. However, when caught right in all its 
freshness it is an ideal bloom. 

George Laino Paul promises well, and 
it is of just the colour we want—a rich, dark 
crimson. Perhaps it is best on cut-backs; 
the colour is then more brilliant. 

Gladys IIarkness always seems to me to 
be a neglected Rose, the blooms being fine, 
with wondrous shell-shaped petals. The 
growth is nearer that of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, although there is a resemblance to 
Caroline Testout. 

Graf Fritz IIochberg is most promising. 
Tt is a fine, tight sort of flower, of a fleshy- 
pink colour, resembling Souvenir du Presi¬ 
dent Carnot, but superior, in my opinion, to 
this well-known eort for the exhibition table. 

Helene Guillot is of the most perfect 
finish, the petals being charmingly arranged 
after the manner of Catherine Mermet. No 
one should miss this Rose, for it is undoubt¬ 
edly good, especially grow n as a standard. 

Lady Ashtown is, perhaps, one of the 
largest petalled flowers we have. It is not 
double, but the beautiful petals seem to close 
up in such a manner as to give the bloom a 
good appearance. 

Mamie is one of the best Roses if form were 
only considered. I think it a really first- 
rate Rose, and it should be grown largely. In 
colour it is a rosy-carmine, with a lighter 
shading. 

Marquise Litta still holds its own as an 
exhibition bloom, although its growth is not 
all we should like. But we could ill-afford 
to be without it, especially for its colour and 
delightful fragrance. It seems very remark¬ 
able such a grand Rose originated by cross¬ 
ing Lady Mary Fitzwilliam with Eugene 
Furst, but the raiser informed me this was 
so. What a fine free-seeding sort it is ! This 
year the plants are covered with grand pods 
that should produce something good. 

Anne Marie Soupert has a resemblance 
to the last sort, but there is a sufficient dis¬ 
tinctness to warrant its introduction. Both 
sorts are what we should call stumpy growers, 
but they are not particularly weak. The 
front row, or a bed to themselves, is best for 
them. 

David Harum will, I imagine, be sought 
after as an exhibition flower. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct in its rosy-peach colouring, and the 
pointed petals give the flower a beautiful in¬ 
dividuality. 

Alice Lindsell splendid flower, with 
wonderful petals, ft is^not tlw^xw/peliable. 
but NWieii caught nVhfiK.il grajd.l V 


Angel Peluffo is a fleshy-pink flower, 
with a darker centre. It is a promising 
novelty, produced from Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
crossed with Baroness Rothschild. 

Corona belongs to the White Lady and 
Tennyson group. It is a poor grower as a 
cut back, but splendid as a maiden. The 
flowers are of great substance, 

Earl of Warwick is a truly grand flower, 
but will, I think, shine most as a garden 
Rose. Its autumnal blossoms have been large, 
and of a wonderful colour, salmon-pink and 
vermilion. 

Frau Litta Rautenstrauch is a creamy- 
white bloom of lovely form, with a yellowish 
shading at the base. 

J. B. Clark is such a vigorous grower that 
I believe we shall have to grow it as a pillar 
Rose. There is no question about its splen¬ 
did qualities from cut back plants, although 
the flower is not a lasting one. 

Joseph Hill has been recently noticed in 
these columns. In the way of colouring 
nothing can surpass this beautiful flower, and 
I doubt whether it will ever be surpassed. 

KaI8erin Augusta Victoria scarcely 
needs an introduction here, for it is so well 
known. I rather like its sport, Perle Von 
Godesberg, although at times they appear too 
near. 

Mme. Edmee Metz is a beauty, something 
in the way of Mrs. E. Mawley. Its grand 
habit and freedom from mildew render it a 
most valuable Rose. 

Mildred Grant still holds its own as the 
largest flower. 

Papa Lambert is a very deep flower, some¬ 
thing in the way of Ulster. It is of exquisite 
fragrance, which it inherits from Marie 
Baumann, one of its parents. Some fine 
novelties should be looked after, especially 
the following:—Queen of Spain, Dora, Wil- 
liam Shean, and Queen Alexandra. All four 
are first-rate. Rosa. 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Making a small Rose garden. — I have a 
garden. Z4 feet wide and 60 feet deep, with wood fencing 
at sides, aliout M feet high, and a wall at the end (which 
faces Houth), al>out 10 feet high. I have never done any 
gardening before, and have l»een recommended your paner 
a» a guide. I am anxious to have a Rose garden. The 
soil i* clay. There was something of nearly everything in 
the garden, which I have had cleared to start fresh, so 
should he glad if you could render me a lit,Me assistance 
in the aelection of plants. The end wall is quite hare, and 
I should like to cover it with Roses. — Enouhhman. 

[As you have cleared the garden entirely 
of other plants, your first step should be to 
have the ground well trenched, incorporating 
farmyard-manure liberally. The soil being 
of a clayey nature is all in favour of the for¬ 
mation of a Rose garden, but do not have 
the etav brought up to the surface. Break it 
up, by all means, but leave it where it is. If 
the soil is very stiff, you can improve it by 
adding some lime, burnt earth, or burnt gar¬ 
den refuse. We should advise you to form 
two parallel beds, each about 6 feet wide. 
This would provide you with a 6-feet path 
down the centre and a 3-feet path around the 
sides. A row of standard Roses would look 
well down the centre of each bed, with a row 
of bushes on either side of the standards. 
Each bed would take about twenty standards 
and forty-eight dwarfs or bushes. Of course, 
you could plant fewer. Over the 6-feet path 
about four rustic arches could be erected to 
accommodate some of the beautiful Rambler 
Roses, such as Lady Gay, Blush Rambler, 
and Crimson Rambler. Upon the wall that 
faces south you could grow some very lovely 
Tea and Noisette Roses, and this wall would 
accommodate about eight plants. For these 
we should recommend Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Francois Crousse,. Mme. Hector 
Leuilliott, Lady Waterlow, Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, and Dr. Rouges. Upon the 
west fence, which is 5 feet 6 inches high, 
plant some of the strong-growing Teas from 
the non-climbing section, such as Corallina, 
Marie Van Houtte, La Tosca, etc., and on 
the cast and north fence vigorous-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals would do well. We have 
given so many selections lately that you 
should have no difficulty in making up a good 
assortment.] 

Rose Frau Karl Drusohki.-In reply to 
“J. S. K.,” Wilmslow, I would like to give 


my experience of the Rose Frau Karl 
Druschki. I have several which I planted 
this last spring. One tree I grafted myself 
last summer. All have done w'ell all sum¬ 
mer, especially a good-sized tree which is 
now in bloom again for the third time. To 
me, it is the most beautiful and satisfactory 
of Roses. I cut the buds before they are 
open, and keep them in a cool room. They 
grow and develop in an exquisite manner, 
and last longer than any Rose I know when 
cut. My soil is good, but I have taken no 
especial care of tnesc Roses, and we had a 
very bad summer, w r ith very little sun. The 
autumn has been very fine, and now’, on the 
25th of October, the* Frau Karl Druschki is 
full of buds.—F. V. I., Bavaria. 


Rose Cruss an Sangsrhaussn.— That this 
Rose will become a general favourite there 
can be no doubt. In its beautiful elongated 
form it is by far the best nearly scarlet Rose 
we possess. The ever-blooming propensity of 
the China Roses seems to have been infused 
into one of the Hybrid Teas, the result being 
this splendid flow*er, a specimen of which I 
have before me. It is, in build, far superior 
to Richmond, but I do not mean to say it will 
surpass that grand sort as a forcing Rose, be¬ 
cause it does not possess the same erect 
habit. But so good are its blossoms that I 
should not be surprised to see it in the front 
row of an exhibition box. We had some 
beautiful blooms last spring upon pot-grown 
plants, and just now (November 2nd) I cut a 
grand flower from a standard. I am afraid it 
is not very plentiful just yet, and buyers 
should be on their guard against purchasing 
weakly pot plants, especially in autumn. 
Many a lovely Rose is seriously injured in its 
constitution by the recklees over-propagation. 
Anyone possessing a greenhouse would do well 
to purchase plants ot new' Roses, extra-sized, 
in pots, and grow them on for buds. If a few 
special half-standard stocks were planted for 
such a purpose, the result would be very 
gratifying, although one must wait a year 
longer for the blooms.— Rosa. 


Hurdles for Roses.— Anyone requiring a 
fence or hedge for dividing or screening off 
a part of his garden could hardly do better 
than use ordinary sheep hurdles. These are 
about 7 feet long and 4 feet to 5 feet liigli. 
cost \ery little, and are easily placed perma¬ 
nently in any position with tile aid of stout 
wooden stakes. These hurdles make an ideal 
fence for that ever-increasing class of Roses 
the seini-climbing Hybrid Teas and Teas. I 
have, at the time of writing, a hurdle fence 
round my Rose garden, against which the 
autumn-flowering Roses are growing and 
blooming freely. They are loosely tied to 
the cross-bars with raffia and, of course, the 
air can circulate freely all round them, which 
is the great advantage that this style of fence 
has over any other. The following Roses are 
the best for the purpose :—Gruss an Teplitz, 
fiery scarlet-crimson, small flowers, but 
always blooming, and very handsome foliage, 
said by some to be our finest garden Rose; 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, a new Dijon Tea, 
beautifully shaped peach-buff flowers, large 
enough for exhibition; Climbing Captain 
Christy, a very showy eemi-elimber, otherwise 
similur to the old Captain Christy. Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot is another fine Rose, which 
is expected to supersede W. A. Richardson. 
Yet another is M. Wngram. Comtesse de 
Turenne is a fairly new variety, with beau¬ 
tiful foliage and pale-pink flowers, splashed 
with rose colour, having pointed centres and 
large enough for exhibition. Besides these 
any of the free-growing Hybrid Teas might 
be used, such as M. Ravary. To break the 
monotony, pillars can be placed at intervals 
along the Rose-fence, against which to train 
the hackneyed Crimson Rambler and other 
pillar Roses.—R. E. Tomson, Luton , Beds. 


Pruning climbing Roses at time of 

ing (C. C. 7.—We do not recommend this being done 
to any great extent. We believe that if the plants 
are shortened to about one-third their length tnj?> 
should not be pruned again this season or in tne 
spring. In March of the following year one or M*<> 
of the oldest growths should be cut down to t‘ ie 
ground, and this may be repented each year, retim¬ 
ing the young growths their full length. The cutting 
down of'the old shoots favours new growths starting 
out from the base, and this should be done more 
frequently many it is. then we should not see « 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Money Maker - This U one 
of the most beautiful of nil the October-flowtrinn 
white Japanese kinds, and is a most ronsistent 
plant. 1 saw n large hatoh the other day. and was 
much impressed with the value of the flower for 
market, while for private growers it is a dial inn 
acquisition. The colour may be described as a 
beautiful glistening white. Each plant will carry a 
dozen to twenty blooms, each 4 inches to 6 inches 
across, and if larger flowers be required, a less number 
of high quality blooms may be perfected. The 
florets are of good substance, and the flowers when 
cut laBt for several weeks.—w. V. T. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums of 
crimson or chestnut colour.— Not many 
years ago early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
of a crimson or chestnut shade of colour 
were not to be met with. All this is now 
changed, and there are now many beautiful 
varieties. Harvest Home, one of the first, 
is a fine bright chestnut crimson with golden 
reverse. The plant comes into flower in Sep¬ 
tember, and keeps in bloom quite a long 
time. Goacher’s Crimson is a rich bright 
crimson with a bronze re¬ 
verse, the flowers large and 
full and of beautiful form. 
This plant comes into flower 
quite early in September, and 
if the spent blooms be cut out 
from time to time fresh ones 
open and maintain the dis¬ 
play till the end of October, 
and even later. Mrs. Wm. 
Sydenham is a beautiful deep 
coppery-crimson. The plant 
is not difficult to grow, and 
flowers freely from late Sep¬ 
tember onwards. A fine chest - 
nut-red is Mychett Pet. The 
flowers are large, full, and of 
fine form, when the plant is 
partially disbudded. It at¬ 
tains a height of about 3 feet, 
flowering from the latter half 
of September onwards. My¬ 
chett Crimson is another fine 
crimson with a golden-bronze 
reverse. The plant has a 
dense, compact habit of 
growth, and seldom exceeds 
3 feet in height, flowering in 
September. Maxim, a flower 
that received a first rlass cer¬ 
tificate last season, is a fine 
border pin id that develops a 
capital lot of blooms of good 
size and pleasing form. The 
colour is a bright chestnut, 
with golden reverse. The 
plant hns a good habit, is free 
flowering, and blooms in late 
September and October. 
Howard If. Crane is a free 
flowering bushy plaid, that, 
bears mossoms of a pure 
chestnut colour, with a gol¬ 
den - bronze reverse. This 
plant is rather later in com¬ 
ing into flower than the others 
above-mentioned, being at its 
best in mid-October. In Fire 
Dragon, another excellent 
October-flowering variety, the 
flowers are crimson with a 
golden reverse. Firefly belongs to the same 
category, the colour in this instance being 
crimson-scarlet, tinted gold. The plant 
is free flowering. A plant but little 
known, und of Continental origin, is 
Mons. J. Bte. Chauvin. The flowers, 
deep crimson, with golden-bronze centre, arc 
large, and borne on long, stout footstalks. 
The plant comes into bloom at the end of 
September, and maintnins a display through 
out October. Ryeeroft Crimson in October 
is a first-rate border plant, the colour red¬ 
dish-crimson.—E. G. 

Early flowering Chrysanthemum Pride of 

Keaton— This is a Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
raised ut Ryeoroft Nursery, Lewisham. During the 
present (lowering season the high quality of the 
flowers has been most pronounced. The colour is a 
bright and pleasing shade of reddish-rose, with a 
silvery-white reverse to the petals that build up u 
flower of Cactus-like form. The plant is a profuse 
bloomer, nrnl bus u capital branching habit of 
growth. Planted in association with some of the 
soft pink and white kinds the effect is charming. We 
have a combination of the variety under notice, with 
Notnire droz,-. aj^lverw, pink, and the chaste and 
beautiful wluh*PRnf rfps 'HWn^s.—W. V T. 
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CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE 
MUM CORONATION. 

The single flowered Chrysanthemum has now 
come to he regarded as one of the most satis 
factory, as well as most valuable, of the do 
corative sections, and rightly so. Displays 
such os were made in the competitive classes 
at Chrysanthemum shows did little to pro¬ 
mote their cultivation, but since the trade 
specialists saw the wisdom of setting up col¬ 
lections of the free-flowering sorts, single 
Chrysanthemums have been more largely 
grown. For light effect in decoration tney 
are best of all, lasting fresh for weeks, and 
looking better under artificial light than 
heavier flowers. There is now, too, a great 
choice of kinds, giving a long season of bloom 
and much variety in form and colour. The 
newer kinds of to-day are better than the 
older ones, in which the yellow disc was often 


disbudded sprays, in which case it is particu¬ 
larly attractive. When disbudded, however, 
its large flowers are hold and striking. The 
colour is delicate pink on a cream ground, 
with a bold green eye, or disc, which later on 
becomes yellow. 


SOME OF THE NEWER SINGLE 
FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On Monday, October 29th last, the floral com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society had several new early-flowering single 
Chrysanthemums before them. Two of them 
were considered sufficiently good to he 
nwarded first-class certificates. 

Alice Crate.—A large-flowered single of 
ideal form, has a single row of petals, very 
evenly disposed. The colour is a deep rosy- 
purple, with a white zone round an ornnge 
disc. The flowers are borne on erect foot 
stalks. F.C.C. 

J. H. Ru NCI EM an. — This is a welcome nd- 


Single Chrysanthemum Coronation. 


ill-defined and partly hidden by distorted 
petals, or the habit faulty. To-day there is 
a demand for single kinds, second only in im¬ 
portance to the Japanese section, and visitors 
to Chrysanthemum shows often turn with 
something of relief from the heavy show- 
flowers to the light and elegant single forms. 
Another great merit of the singles is, that 
many a grower that can ill spare room under 
glass for the more tender kinds can, thnnks 
to their hardiness, enjoy them in the open 
air, the more so if some light shelter is ar¬ 
ranged to ward off heating rains. In this way 
they follow and prolong the season of the 
early-flowered kinds, until hard frosts cut 
them down. The singles are divided into two 
sections—small-flowered and large-flowered. 
Small-flowered varieties should not exceed a 
diameter of 2 inches, while those of the large- 
flowered section embrace any flowers above 
this measurement. The variety illustrated 
here, Coronation, belongs to the large- 
flowered section. IJJcevmany of tf* singles, 
it map j n i*M\ 


dition to the early or semi-early flowering 
single varieties, of small to medium size. 
The flowers are developed in clusters, making 
charming sprays of well-formed blossoms. 
The colour is terra-cotta red, with yellow zone 
round orange disc. F.C.C. 

Marvel.— This has narrow, evenly-disposed 
petals, that slightly point inwards at the 
tips ; colour, a pleasing shade of rose, with 
narrow white zone round yellow disc. 

Pretty Polly.— An early flowering single 
variety, distribu'ed last spring. These small 
to medium-sized flowers make an attractive 
display when cut. They also look pretty 
when growing in the open nir ; colour, bronzy- 
yellow, with yellow zone round orange disc. 

Rachel.— This is hardly a true single, ns 
the flowers have several rows of petals. When 
disbudded the deep rose flowers are pretty. 

Grace.— This is a large-flowered single 
that should be slightly disbudded to be seen 
at its best. It is bushy, and about 3} feet in 
height ; colour, white, shadpd blush, with 
yellow disc. A. R. H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GROWING AMARYLLIS. 

1 have some floe acurlet spotted Amaryllises, which 
have not flowered this year, although the foliage is 
fine and healthy-looking. Some have never flowered, 
i was advised to keep them perfectly dry during the 
winter, which I did, with no better result. Will you 
kindly give me some advice ns to the treatment 
necessary for them?— Lady Amatf.I'R. 

[As many causes may have played a part 
in the non-tiowering of your Amaryllises (Hip- 
peastrum) it is, of course, quite impossible to 
suggest a reason for your failure. In a 
general way Amaryllises flower during the 
early spring months, then make their growth, 
gradually go to rest toward the end of the 
summer and in autumn, and pass the winter 
in an absolutely dormant state. At one time 
it was considered necessary to repot all bulbs 
quite early in the year before they started 
into growth, but many cultivators do not dis¬ 
turb them at all at that season. The bulbs 
are now’ often left for two or three years in 
the same pots, a little liquid-manure being 
given during the growing season to supply 
the necessary stimulant. When repotting is 
need*ed most cultivators prefer to carry it out 
immediately after flowering, but all advise 
disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
Those bulbs that are not going to flower 
(should be repotted as soon as that fact is 
apparent. A suitable potting compost, may 
be formed of two parts of good turfy loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould, dry cow-manure, 
and silver sand, the whole being well broken 
up and thoroughly incorporated, but on no 
account sifted. Amaryllises will flower well 
in pots from 5 inches to 7 inches in diameter, 
according to the size and vigour of the bulb. 

The treatment of Amaryllises throughout 
the year commencing with their flowering may 
be thus summed up : When in bloom keep in 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs., and 
shade from the sun’s rays, as in this way the 
flowers will keep fresh longer than if exposed. 
As soon as the blooms are over cut off the old 
flower spikes, and repot any of the plants that 
need it. Then encourage them to make good, 
clean growth by maintaining a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 70 degs. Those with plenty of 
roots should be freely watered, but the newly- 
potted ones will require much more care in 
that, respect. When growing, shading from 
the direct rays of the sun is beneficial, but 
carried to excess it, is worse than no shading 
at all. By the middle of June the tempera¬ 
ture of the outside air will be quite sufficient 
for them, and by a corresponding period in 
August shading mav lie entirely dispensed 
with, the object then being to ensure 
thorough ripening of the bulbs. Early in 
September a little artificial heat w ill be bene¬ 
ficial, bv which time the leaves will be gradu¬ 
ally turning yellow, when the water supply 
must be diminished. By the end of October 
or thereabouts, the bulbs will be absolutely 
dormant, and when this stage is reached they 
may be kept quite dry in a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. By February they can 
be given a little water, and with a rise in 
temperature as w’dl, the flower-spikes will 
soon make their appearance.] 


PANCRATIUM SPECIOSUM. 

Win. you please say what treatment l should give 
Pancratium speeiostim to pet it to flower about the 
. lid of July next? It has just now finished prowth. 
There are twelve bulbs in a 1‘2-inch pot and well 
established. —W. Davis. 

|T o get your plants to flower next July will 
be an easy matter if the growth made this 
year is well ripened. By the term well 
ripened we mean this new growth must be 
well developed before you attempt to rest 
or keep the plants quiet. On the other hand, 
twelve hulhs in a 12 inch pot are too many, as 
the hulhs must be small for that sized pot. to 
contain them. You give us no idea as to size 
of bulbs or age. and we can only surmise that 
they are young. The usual plan is one bulb 
in an 8 inch pot, or three in a 12-inch. This 
is the size of flowering bulbs, but it does not 
follow your plants will fail to flower in the 
pot named, as they often bloom much better 
if the roots are restrict-**!. On tiler other 
hand, there must be t/fair^Tkcd ItftfJ before 
tin* floweTiiig sfHge is ed-." YimV^r-your 


plants are well established, but in a young 
state they grow freely, and by this we fancy 
the pot is quite full, and under the circum¬ 
stances named you will be unable to get very 
good bulbs in so restricted a space. There is 
not room for the bulbs, and there will be too 
much crowding. We should be inclined to 
make at least three potfuls of the plants next 
season, repotting just before new growth 
begins. Failing this you may shift on into a 
larger pot, but we fear unless you thoroughly 
understand their culture you will not find it 
so successful as three or four bulbs in a 
smaller pot. You see it is impossible for the 
bulbs to attain size with so many in a pot, 
and you cannot get fine spikes till they are 
of a good size. On the other hand, the pots 
must be full of roots, and your plants will 
have exhausted all the goodness from the 
soil. The bulbs, we fear, are not now able 
to get more sustenance, and in such a condi¬ 
tion are not likely to improve. Y’ou must get 
strength before you can get flowers. You 
may possibly got a weak flower or two from 
such bulbs, but we fear even this chance is 
remote, and in the end you will find it best 
to give more room. It is not necessary to 
rest young plants that are not strong enough 
to flower. We have seen them kept growing 
quietly all the winter. By this means a larger 
bulb is obtained. Of course, you could not 
do this now, neither is it wise to repot or 
divide your plants now growth is nearly 
finished. If your plants do not show flower 
in the spring we would certainly divide, not 
wait till July, as then you will get a longer 
season of growth for the plants next year. 
After the plants are in the pots named the 
less shifting or repotting the better. You can 
then feed freely to keep the plants vigorous. 
You must get a strong plant to begin with, 
and we fear yours are not. When strong 
there is no difficulty in flowering at a certain 
season, and with several pots you may have a 
succession of bloom from June, or earlier. 
You may say, Why not feed the plants in the 
pot named? Certainly; but you cannot get 
a fine bulb growth under such conditions. 
The plants are not at all free-flow ering unless 
a good growth is made yearly. The winter 
treatment for flowering plants is to keep them 
in a temperature of 55 degs. or 60 degs. 
during winter, giving just enough water to 
keep the leaves green, giving more warmth 
in spring, and then thoroughly damping the 
plants twice daily. Red-spider is trouble¬ 
some in dry houses or if the plants are grown 
near hot-water pipes. After flowering, feed 
freely to build up new growth, and give ample 
supplies of water till growth is finished. Ed.] 


NOTES ANT) ItEPLJES. 

Plants for conservatory.— Kindly tell me what 
will be best to put into my little conservatory—it 
faces west ? It opens out of my dining-room." and 
there is no heating beyond warmth from this room, 
when doors are left open, also 1 use electric radiator 
lamps on floor when necessary. In late spring and 
summer the conservatory is extremely hot. although 
blinds throughout. I have planted Scillns, Ixias, 
Snowdrops, and other bulbs in pots. I shall be glad 
to know what small-flowering plants 1 can have now 
till the spring? Ferns and Solanums do very well. It 
is extremely damp at night during autumn. Would 
pots of Christmas Rose, Neapolitan Violets, etc., be 
suitable? There is no proper staging for plants,which 1 
stand on the long sill by windows or group on a 
stand. I want to keep the* small place bright and 
pretty, as it shows so plainly through dining-room 
French doors, and 1 cannot have big plants, like 
Agapanthus, etc. What would also grow best in 
hanging wire-baskets? The floor is red tiles. 
SOI.\.\TM. 

rwe fear that I lie Txias and Snowdrops 
will not prove very successful under the con¬ 
ditions you name, for they both need a free 
circulation of air. Roman Hyacinths potted 
in September, and allowed to come on grad¬ 
ually, would flower beautifully in December. 
They are delightful for a confined place, as 
their fragrance* is much less pronounced than 
that of the ordinary Hyacinths, and they are 
altogether less lumpy in outline. Still, Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips potted now would come in 
very useful later on, and Crocuses, which 
with the protection given will anticipate by 
a few weeks their normal season of blooming, 
also flower well in pots. Christmas Roses, 
if lifted carefully and potted, will flower well, 
hut Violets would doubtless prove a failure. 
Without heat there are very few subjects 


available—in fact, of small flowering plants 
throughout the winter there are practically 
none. Bulbous Irises of the reticulata type 
would be pretty in February. Low-growing 
greenhouse plants that would keep fresh for 
some time if the weather is not too severe are 
Primulas, particularly the pretty little 
golden-flowered P. florihunda, and Winter 
Heaths, especially Erica hyemalis and Erica 
gracilis. For hanging-baskets such Ferns as 
Davallia canariensis, Davallia bullata, Da¬ 
vallia Mnriesi, Davallia Tyermanni, Platy- 
loma rotundifolium, and Pteris serrulata 
should do well. Asparagus Sprengeri is also 
very effective under similar conditions.] 

Scarborough Lilies weakly. -My Scarborough 
Lilies have been poor and with weak blooms. \N ill 
you kindly give advice as to compost, drainage, 
watering, and temperature?— Lady Amatei r. 

[The Scarborough Lilies are probably in a 
poor condition at the roots, a state of affairs 
very likely to happen if they are not carefully 
watered. Vallota purpurea, as the Scar¬ 
borough Lily is called, flowers in the autumn, 
grows slowly throughout the winter and 
spring, then spends the greater part of the 
summer in a state of partial rest, during 
which time the soil must be kept moderately 
dry, but not parched up. If, on examination, 
you find the roots in a poor state, we should 
advise shaking the plants clear of the old 
soil, and repotting in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Very possibly it will 
be advisable to put the bulbs into smaller pots 
than before, but in any case the watering 
must be very carefully carried out. A winter 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., or a little 
higher, will be very suitable for the Vallota.] 
Primulas.— Not a few people, after they 
house their plants in October, forget one or 
two points that are really necessary, if suc¬ 
cess is to follow. One is that after the plants 
have been, perhaps, months in open frames, 
they are placed in a greenhouse crushed up 
against each other, where little air is ad¬ 
mitted. This is one of the commonest mis¬ 
takes. Another is giving them water when 
they do not need it, so frequently' saturating 
the “ collar ” as to bring about a speedy damp¬ 
ing off. The best place of all for Primulas 
is a low-roofed house or a shelf near the 
glass, where growth will be sturdy, and the 
colours of the blossoms brought out to greater 
perfection. Just now they can be helped a 
good deal by the judicious use of stimulants, 
i say judicious, because if they are given an 
overdose of manure, they are quick to show 
it by a limp state of foliage and subsequent 
collapse. Given sparingly, stimulants im¬ 
prove the plants wonderfully, whilst for 
imparting a dense green to the foliage I am 
confident that notning better ran fie used 
than a little old soot, occasionally. By old 
soot, I mean that which has stood in the open 
air some months. Some of the old florists’ 
flowers have suffered lack of popularity, but 
one cannot say this of Primulas, for during 
the last, twenty years great strides have been 
made in producing magnificent strains, and 
to-day we have pure whites, delicate pinks, 
pronounced reds, and purplish shades, whilst 
a pure blue is almost accomplished. Very 
beautiful, too, and highly popular, are the 
forms of P. stellata.— Leahurst. 

Potting Forget-me-nots.— A deal is made of 
Forget-me-nots for spring bedding in conjunction 
with bulbs, and rightly so; but it is sometimes over 
looked that they are most semceable when potted up 
in the autumn, kept in a frame or cool-house for the 
winter, and then in the spring brought on in gentle 
heat. There are gradations in the blue of Forget- 
me-nots, but all are pretty and doubly welcome in 
pots in th~ early days of spring. To do this, very 
little heat is required. Plants should be raised each 
spring from seed or cuttings, and planted out during 
the summer in a half shady place in the garden 
To pot up old plants is never satisfactory, young 
ones blooming mueh better - Woodhastwick. 

Vallota* — With pardonable pride, I was shown a 
pot of Scarborough Lilies that had “never been in a 
greenhouse.’’ In other words, from the very first 
their only glass culture had been what they had re¬ 
ceived in the kitchen-window. This only proves what 
accommodating plants they are, as when not in 
bloom, their large, dark leaves are not at nil to he 
despised for a w indow. Their culture, too, is simple, 
ordinary soil in which one would pot Pelargoniums 
or Fuchsias sufficing, and their scarlet blossoms are 
such as to make them most attractive in their 
season. I’nlike some other hulbous roots, Vallota* 
have no dry season. and therefore they must be kept- 
on growing during the winter, uiuMnnisture afforded 
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VEGETABLES. 

GIANT POTATOES. 

A correspondent has an admiring note rc 
Up-to-Date Potatoes of great size. No doubt 
those who lift such huge tubers think much 
of them, and like to have their weights re¬ 
corded in their local papers. But do they 
stop to enquire of what real use such tubers 
are? They are far too big to boil or steam, 
or even to bake, hence they are really white 
elephants. As to market value, probably no 
one would purchase them. Six tubers of 
some 7 oz. to 8 oz. in weight each would be 
of three times the value for market sale or for 
table that one huge 3 lb. tuber would be. It 
is one of the misfortunes of Potato varieties, 
and it is an old misfortune, that strong 
growers produce too many big tubers. I have 
lately been lifting crops of Up-to-Date, 
Factor. Peckover, Duchess of Cornwall, Con¬ 
quering Hero, Superlative, and others, and 
alt hough the soil was far from being rich, and 
nearly all the time from planting to lifting 
very dry, yet far too many of the tubers 
ranged from 12 oz. to 18 oz. What they 
would have been had the season been inoister 
1 can but imagine. 

Potato-raisers work far too much with these 
large tuber-producers in obtaining new varie¬ 
ties, and, unfortunately, seem to regard such 
as the desired ideals. That is a wrong 
assumption. It was one of the good char¬ 
acteristics of the old Regents and Victorias 
that they never gave huge tubers. Apart 
from their edible value, which was great, 
their market value was enhanced by the gene¬ 
rally even size of their tubers. What may be 
the case with small or mere garden crops 
may be, to many, of no great consequence, 
because big tubers can, of course, be cut into 
quarters before cooking them ; but such large 
tubers, however well cooked, never are really 
good. But when a crop is one of many tons, 
and there is then a preponderance of these 
huge tubers, then is the value of the crop 
for market seriously discounted. I saw re¬ 
cently on Messrs. Sutton and Sons* trial 
grounds a robust-growing seedling, which 
gave line crops of very even-sized tubers, of 
capital market or table dimensions, and so 
much did it recall the old Victoria that I sug¬ 
gested it be named the *' New Victoria.” It 
was exactly of the tuber-producing character 
we so much need. A variety which gives in 
tubers the great portion of average 8 oz. ones 
is of far more use than is one like Up-to- 
Date, which gives so many that run to double 
that weight. Again, if there be disease in 
the crop it is invariably the largest tubers, 
because the least buried, which are the worst 
attacked, and when that is so how great is the 
waste. Smaller tubers are better buried in 
the soil. 

Raisers should specially give attention to 
the habits of varieties in not only grouping 
their tubers compactly, but also in burying 
them w'ell. These are points which in so 
much of cross-breeding, that is far too hap¬ 
hazard, badly need attention. To-day in 
varieties w r e have a host of one type, com¬ 
monly known as the Up-to-Date type. We 
now need an entirely new break, with special 
consideration for the points I have men¬ 
tioned. D. A. 


WINTER KALES. 

Whilst the trials in the Wisley Gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, so far as ap¬ 
plies to outdoor ones, have hardly been satis¬ 
factory, it is gratifying to record the fact that 
one just now there of winter Greens is sur¬ 
prisingly good. Of course, once planted in 
good time, on fairly good and open land, 
winter Greens are so hardy they take good 
care of themselves. That is so. But, having 
regard to the sandy nature of the Wisley soil, 
and its possible dryness, the result is to many 
a surprise. On the other hand, the result, so 
remarkably good, shows that sandy as is the 
soil it has great cultural capacities when pro¬ 
perly utilised, and deep working and liberal 
manuring can accomplish wonders, j When we 
can see Peas, Boanaf Potatoes, Tom Foes, and 
other outdoor crops 7te-Aftsfaclo*lly J pVe6ented 
as this season’s Kale trial is. There will be 


reat cause for satisfaction. Certainly, to 
ave Kales in full development now is for euch 
mid or late winter vegetables too early. But 
owing to the excessive heat and drought of the 
summer, late-planted breadths, in the south, 
at least, have done indifferently, hence it is 
important to get plants out so soon as possible, 
and rooted ere drought sets in. It is thus 
that if early, yet is the Wisley trial so good 
now. A deputation from the Fruit and Vege¬ 
table Committee examined the collection re¬ 
cently, and whilst finding some stocks that 
seemed to be exceptionally good, yet realised 
that to indicate any as of special merit now 
would be unfair, seeing that Kales are for late 
winter use, and have no cooking value at pre¬ 
sent. It will, therefore, be all the more in¬ 
teresting to note the hardy qualities or other¬ 
wise of the respective varieties after they 
have experienced a few months of winter frost 
and cold. Generally in the South of late, 
winters have not been sufficiently severe to 
test the hardy qualities of winter Greens fully. 
On the other hand, these products more often 
suffer from very keen, cutting north and 
easterly winds than from frosts, and as the 
Kale site is an elevated one, and exposed to 
biting winds, a fair test of the relative hardi¬ 
ness of each may result. We hope in the late 
winter it may be possible to describe the quali¬ 
ties of each stock after undergoing severer 
tests than have yet been experienced. The 
varieties grown include Tall and Dwarf Scotch 
Curled, several stocks of each ; Arctic Kales, 
dwarf and spreading, green and purple, and 
remarkably good; Hearting Kales of semi- 
Savoy form, very solid; Cottager’s, As¬ 
paragus, Buda, Tall Jersey, Chou de Milan, 
and some others, the whole making a most in¬ 
teresting and representative collection, all the 
more so, indeed, because growth is in all cases 
so good. A. D. 


CELERY. 

This has taken a deal of labour this summer 
to keep it moving. The water-pot could not 
be laid aside many days, or the foliage flagged 
as though it had been frozen. Celery has 
made rapid strides since the rain came in the 
early days of October, and will still continue 
to grow for some weeks yet, so that no hurry is 
necessary to add more soil unless it be" to 
the earliest rows, while many will he raising 
their first crop ere these notes appear. In a 
summer like the one now leaving us the value 
of putting out the plants W’hile of medium size 
cannot be over estimated, each growing away 
far more kindly than those that were allowed 
to remain until the foliage got drawn, and 
required pinching before setting out into the 
trenches. The fly that often does so much 
damuge has been very little iu evidence this 
season, and now with cooler weather this 
ought not to worry the gardener. Before add¬ 
ing more soil see that the root moisture is 
ample, and pull out all side shoots and a 
few of the rougher bottom leaves, then dust 
the stems with an equal quantity of soot and 
lime to rid the trench of slugs, which prove 
such a pest among Celery plants. Let the 
earthing be piecemeal, and see that no soil 
goes into the centre of the plant, or deformed 
heads will result, these being as bad as decay 
setting in, which often does if the work is 
slovenly done. We in Devon do not think of 
giving the final moulding until well into De¬ 
cember, unless the weather sets in severe, 
and this it has not done for some years past. 
Celery should be crisp or brittle when eaten, 
and I always consider a little frost in conjunc¬ 
tion with abundance of root moisture during 
dry weather goes far to attain this end. 

J. Mayne. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wood ashes and blood as a manure —Would 
the wood ashes from a bacon smoking; establishment 
and blood, mixed together, so as to form a powder.be 
a good all-round manure for top-dressing fruit-trees 
and vegetables? How would it compare with nitrate 
of soda, potash, etc., as a plant food?—J. B. 

[Doubtless the manure would be useful, but 
without an analysis it is impossible to com¬ 
pare it with others, as you desire. If it is 
offered for sale, get the sellers to provide you 
with a guaranteed analysis (which they are 
required to do if they sell it as manure), ami 
we will then advise.1 


Cooking test for late Potatoes.— A few 

weeks since, after a big trial of late Pota¬ 
toes had been seen, certain of the heaviest 
croppers, not previously in receipt of awards 
of merit, wero examined at Wisley, and a 
week later several of the selected varieties 
were placed before the R.H.8. vegetable 
committee in a cooked state. It was, how¬ 
ever, found, as is generally the case, that the 
tubers were hardly ready for such test, and 
it was agreed the cooking be deferred for 
some time. That is a proper course. When 
varieties such as Sir J. Llewellyn, Snow 
drop, Windsor Castle, and others of raid- 
season are cooked, they usually show their 
true form at once. It is not so with late 
ones, as these generally want to lie in pits 
or stores for several weeks to mature ere 
rooked. It. was noteworthy of a rooking trial 
which took place in Essex last, winter, that 
tubers grown in Scotland, cooked in Octo¬ 
ber, came out of the test badly, hut when 
others from Scotland were cooked in De¬ 
cember, they gave the best quality. Soils 
and climates have much to do with Potato 
quality. A. D. 

Late Runner Beans. —Ruuuer Beans arc 
preferred by many to the dwarf kinds. In 
some gardens Runners are grown to obtain an 
early crop, and I am inclined to think, when 
conditions are favourable, they are quite as 
profitable as Dwarfs under glass. For years 
I have been striving to obtain them as late in 
the season as possible. The garden being 
low r , they are often cut off early by frost. 
This year it occurred to me to try planting 
them late at the foot of walls, sowing a few 
seeds in various positions—in some instances 
between the Apricot-trees, here and there a 
plant. In one position, on a west wall, a 
tree had died. This I removed, working 
some manure into the soil when returning it. 
About the middle of July I sowed the seeds, 
and, owing to the hot weather, they grew' 
rapidly. 1 placed some ordinary Pea-sticks 
against the wall, und these the* Beans soon 
covered. About the third week in September 
they began to bear. Towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember we had 7 degs. of frost, destroying all 
tender things in the open. These Beans 
on the walls escaped. I protected them with 
fish-netting, and now, at the close of October 
(29th), I am able to gather nice fresh Beaus, 
and will continue to do so, if the weather 
keeps mild.— Dorset. 

Trenching. —Some difference of opinion 
still exists as to the wisdom of autumn 
trenching of retentive soils, though the ma¬ 
jority of writers advocate such, and, rightly, 
too, I think ; but whether it is w ise to manure 
at so early a date is questionable, unless it 
be with long litter as it comes from the stable 
or cow-stalls, this taking time to decay and 
enrich the soil. To dig in decayed manure in 
October or early November would practically 
mean waste, as all its goodness would be 
washed too deeply down to he of much ser¬ 
vice to many vegetable crops. Such soils arc 
benefited by ridging, the influence of the 
weather during winter and early spring cans 
ing them to break down kindly towards seed 
sowing or plauting-tinie in March and April. 
Some of our very best vegetable growers ad¬ 
vocate trenching 2^ feet to 3 feet in depth, 
and bringing the bottom spit to the top, but 
here, again, it is questionable, as some sub¬ 
soils are quite unfit to bring to the top, while 
others would take a season or two before giv¬ 
ing the best results, and few can afford to 
give much space for a trial of this sort, un¬ 
less one found the cropping qualities of his 
garden deteriorating. Light sandy soils are 
just as well lying fallow, or, rather, undug, 
until the new year, and then the manure, 
which must be fairly well decomposed, if from 
the stable or cowyard, can be dug in. There 
can be no two opinions about this being 
the very best manure obtainable for such 
soils. In trenching two 6pits deep, a layer 
should be placed at the bottom of the first 
spit, and then turned up-side-down, and then 
another layer at the bottom of the first or 
uppermost spit. Such ground, if trenched or 
double-dug (as it is usually termed) next sea¬ 
son—that is a year after—may well have tho 
bottom spit brought to the surface, unless it 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Freesias will now be grow- 
ing freely, and should occupy a shelf in the 
greenhouse in a light position. A tempera¬ 
ture of 50 clegs, at night will be high enough, 
as anything in the nature of forcing will draw, 
them up weakly, and that will be had for 
them. Roman Hyacinths are now coming 
into flower, and will be useful, as white 
blooms are always in demand, especially 
those which possess fragrance, and the odour 
of these small Hyacinths is not overpowering. 
The bulbs may. if turned out of pots and sur¬ 
rounded with Moss, be used in the drawing¬ 
room to fill ornamental vases, etc. A succes¬ 
sion of Roman Hyacinths may be kept up for 
some time, and the miniature Italians or 
Dutch Romans will follow in succession, and 
be even more lasting. The spikes of bloom 
being longer are very useful for cutting. The 
double Daffodils that were potted early are 
coming on, and have filled the pots with roots. 
These will bear a forcing temperature of 
60 degs. to 63 clegs. They must be well 
supplied with water, and given liquid-manure 
occasionally. Some people have an idea that 
plants do not want stimulants in winter. 
Some plants may not require it, but those 
things which flower in winter require help in 
the formation and putting forth of the blos¬ 
soms. Cinerarias, for instance, which are 
forming trusses of blossoms in the centre of 
wide-spreading foliage must have help if they 
are to flower in 5-inch or 6-inch potfc, and the 
5 inch pot is the market man’s size. We are 
giving the Cyclamens the last shift. We put 
a small quantity of a good artificial manure 
into the soil, and the plants, both in foliage 
and flower-buds, are showing its effect. A 
weak stimulant is given once a week in addi¬ 
tion. Of course, it is possible to do harm by 
over-feeding, and that must be avoided, hut 
lialf-an-ounce to the gallon of any suitable 
artificial will be beneficial if the roots are in 
a condition to take it up. Bouvardias are 
now very beautiful—Scarlet King is specially 
bright—and though the Chrysanthemums are 
bright and showy one seems to want some¬ 
thing in addition, and these side groups of 
dwarf things are very interesting. Large 
hushes of Luculia gratissima are very effec¬ 
tive now, and will remain so some time. This 
makes a good wall plant. It is a pity so few 
succeed with it in pots. 

StOVO.—Eucharis Lilies which have rested 
in cool-house will throw up flower-spikes im¬ 
mediately when plunged in bottom-heat, or if 
there is no bottom-heat bed place them over 
the hot-water pipes, and give liquid-manure. 
Every gardener knows it is a mistake to over¬ 
pot these bulbs. There comes a time when 
large plants must be broken up, but we defer 
that as long as the plants are healthy and 
flow’er well. A starving treatment must not 
be carried too far, or the bulbs may be weak¬ 
ened, and the mite will probably make its ap¬ 
pearance, and give trouble. Crinums are very 
beautiful now when in flower. Rested plants 
will flower when w'armed up and helped with 
liquid-manure. Gardenias which have been 
rested should be in the warmest end of the 
house. These will do well in a temperature 
of 70 degs. at night now. A small warm house 
will be useful for these and other plants of 
like character that require more warmth than 
the cool stove affords. Mealy-bug is often a 
trouble to the plants, and they should be 
thoroughly cleaned before winter sets in. Use 
the syringe freely if the water is pure, but 
otherwise keep up a moist atmosphere by 
damping floors frequently. Do all watering 
as far as possible in the early part of the day, 
hut as damp is not injurious in this house, a 
thirsty plant must have water when required. 
A few East Indian and Mexican Orchids will 
he coming into bloom now, and will be very 
valuable. 

Starting the early Peach-house.- -I may 

say as a precautionary measure do not start 
in a hurry. Keep the trees as cool as possible 
after the house has been cleaned and the 
borders renovated, and the dry spots moist¬ 
ened with warm liquid-nfanTire.. Trees whi^h 
have beer forced in prelj^oiistjjkrs wtfl min 
at the usual time without much fire-l®t. To 
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be closed for steady work first week in De¬ 
cember, beginning with a night temperature 
of 45 degs., or between that and 50 degs., 
which will be high enough till the trees come 
into blossom, when a little advance may be 
made. Damp the trees over twice a day with 
the syringe, and ventilate freely in fine mild 
weather. The rule is to permit the thermo¬ 
meter to rise from 10 degs. to 15 degs. above 
night temperature before giving air. 

Winter Cucumbers.— Night temperature 
65 degs., with a little ventilation when the 
thermometer reaches 80 degs. Keep the 
growth thin by pinching one leaf beyond the 
fruit. Do not overcrop, and if the plants are 
chiefly in good loam they will not make a lot 
of grow-th, but the growth will be firm, and 
show plenty of fruits. Winter Cucumbers 
can be grown without syringing, provided the 
atmosphere is humid from damping floors fre¬ 
quently. If grown in good firm stuff they will 
not want so much water as when planted in 
soft, loose, rich, light material that does not 
hold the moisture. Give frequent light top- 
dressings of good old turf free from wireworm. 
A little artificial manure—one pound to the 
bushel—may with advantage be mixed in the 
top-dressing stuff. 

Late Crapes. —Keep the atmosphere dry, 
and look closely for decaying berries, and re¬ 
move them on eight. There must be a little 
warmth in the pipes now, as after so much 
rain damp will accumulate under glass. Ven¬ 
tilate to let the damp escape, and be careful 
not to do anything in the house to create 
dust; and, if possible, if the Grapes are ex- 
ected to hang long, all plants in pots should 
e taken out. This has been a good ripening 
season, especially where the Vines were 
started with fire-heat, and the fire not dis¬ 
pensed with too soon. As the Grapes are cut 
shorten back the laterals. At the same time 
this will plump up the basal buds, and no 
effort of the Vines will be wasted. If there 
has been any shanking in any vinery, lift the 
roots, and re-make tlie borders. 

Winter Tomatoes. —For winter work a 
medium-sized, or even a small Tomato, is 
better than a large one. It must be fairly 
free of growth, and, most important of all, it 
must be a good setter. I have no doubt 
Carter’s Sunrise is being largely tried for late 
work, and, from what I have seen of it, I 
should say it will prove as useful for late 
work as it does for early work. I am so well 
pleased with it that I shall do more with it 
for early work next spring. 

Gardening In the house.— The difficulty 
many house gardeners feel at this season is 
in the watering. The days are shortening, 
the sun loses its power, and still the plants re¬ 
ceive their usual supply of liquid, forgetting 
that the demand upon the roots now is less 
than half what it was in summer. No plant 
should be watered now without tapping the 
sides of the pot. The sound is the best indi¬ 
cation of its condition. If the pot has a 
hollow sound the plant is dry. 

Outdoor garden.— Gladioli should not. be 
left in the ground now, as if exposed to frost 
the eorms perish. Take them up dry, and 
store away cool, but safe from frost. Tritomas 
or Kniphofias are not quite hardy, though 
they may pass through an ordinary winter 
safely. If the leaves are drawn together 
loosely, and the roots mulched with ashes, 
they will be safe under all conditions of 
weather. Gunnera ecabra is a striking 
plant on the river bank or near a lake or 
pond, but to make it quite safe in a severe 
winter it should be protected with Bracken 
Ferns, long litter, or in some other way. 
Roses are mnking a good deal of late growth, 
and if it continues mild there will be some 
useful late blooms. When plants are moved 
full of growth the young soft shoots should be 
shortened back to relieve the roots. Box 
edgings may be replanted now. When the 
edgings become gappy it is better to take 
them up and replant. * Many Box planters do 
not insert the Box deep enough into the 
ground, and when the frost lifts things up 
the Box edgings perish. From 1£ inch to 
2 inches out of the ground is about right, and 
it should be planted firmly. Groups of Blue- 
hp11<* n»*P nrettv about the wilderness, and on 


the rough part of the rockery. Bits of rockery 
may be used to furnish waste corners, and be 
I in some instances confined to one family. 
Thus, a shady corner may be filled with hardy 
Cyclamens or a collection of Primroses may 
be introduced. Damp spots may be planted 
with hardy Pitcher-plants; the Japanese 
Primroses on the bank of a pond or lake in 
the shade. 

Fruit garden. —If young Peach-trees, either 
under glass or on a wall, are making too much 
w ? ood, instead of pruning hard lift the roots, 
and only remove the unripe ends of the 
shoots. If more root lifiing were done there 
would he more fruit. In draining fruit 
borders shallow drains are useless. Many 
fruit-trees would ripen the \*ood better and 
hear more fruit if the borders were better 
drained, but in all eases the drains should he 
3 feet deep, and filled with rubble to the 
level of the bottom of the border. This will 
not only drain the border, but also aerate it, 
which is of nearly equal importance. New 
plantations of Raspberries may be made now. 
The ground should have been trenched and 
manured. There is no better way of train¬ 
ing Raspberries in the garden than driving in 
stout stakes 10 feet apart in lines 5 feet or 
6 feet apart, and straining wires to train the 
canes to. Two wires may do, but three will 
be better when Raspberries are grown on a 
larger scale. I have had heavy crops of fruit 
without stakes or wires, simply planting in 
rows 4 feet apart, and pruning to 3 feet. 
When Raspberries are grown thinly, and 
shortened to 3 feet, the canes are stout and 
short-jointed, and hear abundantly. Rasp¬ 
berry plantations on most soils should be 
moved at least every ten years, and the first 
year after removal "cut down to the ground, 
and give one year to making new canes. 
Plantations of Blackberries and the Logan 
Berry may be made now’. 

Vegetable garden. —Walcheren and other 
late Cauliflowers that were sown in April and 
May will require protection now. There is 
no better plan than lifting with balls and 
planting in cold house or deep pit, after re¬ 
moving a few of the bottom leaves. Veitch’s 
Self-Protecting Autumn Broccoli should be 
lifted and planted where protection can be 
given. To make late Broccoli quite safe in 
the event of a severe winter the plants should 
be heeled over with heads to the north, bank¬ 
ing up the stems with earth at the same time. 
Save everything which has any value as 
manure. Good vegetables cannot be grown 
without manure of some kind, but everything 
which decays has some value as manure, aud 
may be worked into compost with the waste 
matters of house and garden, mixed with lime 
and soot. Scarcely anyone uses enough lime 
on the vegetable quarters. If more lime were 
used there would be less trouble with crawling 
insects. Gas-lime might be used at the rate 
of a pound per square yard, and salt is valu¬ 
able on porous land, and may be used at the 
same rate as gas-lime. Devote every spare 
minute to deepening the soil, either by trench¬ 
ing or double digging. If, however, the sub¬ 
soil is bad do not bring up much at a time 
unless the manure supply is very liberal, and 
the labour fairly plentiful. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 18th.— We are now in the midst 
of the pruning, beginning with the bush 
fruits, and following on with wall and espa- 
lier-trees. In pruning Gooseberry and Black 
Currant-bushes the young shoots are thinned 
freely, but in shortening only the soft unripe 
points are removed. There is no over-crowd¬ 
ing, but enough young wood is left to bear a 
heavy crop, easily accessible to the hand in 
gathering. 

November Ibfh. In pruning Black Currants 
a close watch is kept upon the bushes and all 
abnormally large buds which are pretty sure 
indications of the presence of the Currant 
mite, are cut off, and even where there are no 
indications of the mite having entered the 
plantations, old bushes fare occasionally cut 
rather hard back to induce a free growth of 
young bearing! wood. Black Currants and 
Gooseberries require manure from time to 
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time, perhaps not annually, unless the soil is 
light and porous. Red Currants are spurred 
in fairly close, but a young shoot is left in all 
vacant spaces. 

November 20th .—Lifted a lot of Seakale- 
roots and laid them in ready for forcing. 
They will be taken into the Mushroom-house 
as required. There are other ways of forcing 
Beakale, but having room in this house we 
find this plan economical. Roots of an early 
kind of Rhubarb have also been lifted and 
moved to the Mushroom-house, a space 
having been reserved for the purpose. Top- 
. dressed Winter Cucumbers now coming into 
bearing. The leaders have now been stopped, 
having nearly reached the top of the house. 

November 21st .—Standard Roses recently 
planted have been staked and mulched with 
manure, the longest shortened a little to take 
the pressure from the roots. Ties have been 
removed from the budded Briers. Planted a 
lot of Briers for budding, and mulched with 
littery manure. The tall Briers have been 
secured from disturbance by the wind by 
tying Bamboo-canes along the tops to connect 
altogether. Cuttings of Briers have also been 
planted to raise dwarf stocks for budding. 
We have discontinued planting the Manetti. 

*V ovember 22nd .—Gloxinias and Achimenes 
being now dried off have been placed in a 
corner laid on their sides under the stage. 
Begonia tubers and Cannas will be kept for 
the time being on the borders of a late Peach- 
house. There are other ways of keeping them 
through the winter, but we find them keep 
well in this way till it is time to start them 
in February or very early in March. Dahlias 
when well dried will be packed in dry straw 
in a frost-proof cellar. All the Gladioli 
have been lifted, and are now being dried. 

November 23rd .—All the Strawberries in¬ 
tended for forcing have been plunged in ashes 
and covered with glass, some in frames and 
others sheltered from heavy rains with old 
lights. Raked up cuttings from the bush- 
fruit quarter, and taken them to rubbish- 
yard, where they will be reduced by fire by- 
and-bye. A top-dressing of old hot-bed 
manure will be wheeled on the land when 
there comes frost. All forward Cauliflowers 
have been lifted with balls, and placed in 
safety. Every suitable place has been 
utilised. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

RIGHT TO BUILD A GREENHOUSE. 

I have just read the enquiry by F. W. 
Foulsham, and the reply by “ Barrister.” As 
I have myself had some practical experience 
in the matter of erecting a greenhouse, it may 
be useful to your correspondent and others, 
for “ Barrister,” in his reply, is not more 
definite than some other legal authorities I 
had to consult. In the first place, there do 
not appear to be any regulations by the Lon¬ 
don County Council as to the erection of 
greenhouses, but there are regulations con¬ 
cerning the putting up of wooden erections, 
such as sheds and buildings of that char¬ 
acter. Hitherto horticulturists have been 
under the impression that if they live in the 
metropolitan area they are governed by the 
London Building Act, and from this Act port¬ 
able tenants’ fixture greenhouses are exempt, 
if erected beyond 30 feet from the nearest 
dwelling-house. If against the dwelling- 
house, a greenhouse is exempt only so far as 
regards doors, frames, and sashes, and must 
stand on a brick wall. 

With this knowledge, about a year or more 
ago I put up at the end of my garden, 140 feet 
from the nearest house or building of any 
kind, a portable tenants’ fixture greenhouse, 
15 feet by 9 feet. It had been completed some 
months, when the borough surveyor (not the 
district surveyor who is appointed by the 
London Building Act) requested me to give 
him notice of my intention to erect it. I re¬ 
plied that my greenhouse was exempt from 
official supervision, and was a portable 
tenants’ fixture, to which he replied that, 
whether or not, he was entitled to notice. 
This was something nfc’w" > tp .me, and I ^en- 
quired upon what ^rtfcptity 1 claimed 
notice, and, to my astonishment, m quoted 
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Act, 1855, to which I should like to refer 
“ Barrister,” who will see that this section 
has absolutely nothing to do with the erection 
of greenhouses, but only to the laying or dig¬ 
ging the foundations of new houses or build¬ 
ings. My greenhouse had no foundation, for 
it was made in four distinct portions—the 
back rested on a garden wall by its own 
weight, not being fixed or fastened in any 
way, and the sides and front rested on a 
single course of loose bricks laid on the level 
ground. 

Notwithstanding my pointing this out to the 
surveyor, he still claimed notice, and the 
only conclusion 1 can come to is that there 
must at some time since the passing of the 
Act in 1855 have been a decision that some 
kind of a greenhouse had been decided to be a 
“ building ” within the meaning of the Act. 
In the case of such a greenhouse as mine, 
such a contention is absurd, for if a portable 
reenhouse, that can be pulled down without 
isturbing either the soil or garden wall, is 
liable to be considered a building, then my 
summer-house adjoining, or a dog-kennel, or 
a fowl-house, will equally come under such a 
definition. 

I refused to give notice, and was prepared 
to fight the case, but it appeared that by a 
subsequent Act, proceedings to recover penal¬ 
ties under the Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 must be taken within six months after 
the discovery of any unauthorised building, 
discovery being held to be from the date when 
the building was completed. The borough 
surveyor finally threatened to apply to tne 
Council to take proceedings against me, but 
up to the present, owing, I presume, to the 
time the greenhouse has been up. no action 
has yet been taken, nor is it probable. I may 
add that my greenhouse is a solid, substantial 
structure, well built, and of neat appearance ; 
it cannot be any eyesore to my neighbours, 
six or seven of whom have also greenhouses, 
vet I alone out of them all was chosen by the 
borough surveyor as the object of his polite 
attention. I do not think that “ Barrister ” is 
correct in saying that with the Council’s con¬ 
currence they are likely to require per¬ 
emptory removal of a greenhouse. Why were 
greenhouses exempted from the operations of 
the London Building Act? And why can a 
borough surveyor claim notice of the inten¬ 
tion to erect a greenhouse under Section 76 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, are 
questions I should like to see made plain. 

Amateur. 


Fowls trespassing.— What are the various ways, 
nob illegal, of dealing with your neighbour’s fowls, 
which, after remonstrance, he allows unchecked to 
stray through his fences on to your premises and 
injure your garden?—N. T. H. 

[Your neighbour is responsible to you for 
the damage done by his poultry, and you may 
recover damages by action in the County 
Court.] 

Bight of market-gardener to compensa¬ 
tion.— My landlady died last year, and her son hBs 
come in for the property, of which 1 have been 
tenant for twelve years. It is a small holding of 
about 3 acres, garden and house. The planting was 
done by the landlady, but she allowed me to plant 
Currants, Strawberries, and Raspberries as my own 
property. In 1900 I signed an agreement for no 
compensation before I knew what I was doing. Can 
I claim for what I have planted? If not, can 1 
remove the trees or destroy them? The Currant- 
trees are about seven years old. The son has given 
me notice to quit September 29th next.— Troubled. 

[You do not give me any particulars of the 
“ agreement for no compensation,” which you 
say you signed in 1900 (I presume before the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of that year had 
become law). By that Act it is provided that 
in the case of a holding as to which Section 3 
of the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 
1895, applies, there shall be compensation for 
the tenant in respect of the planting of fruit- 
bushes permanently set out without either 
consent of or notice to the landlord. Now 
Section 3 of the Market Gardeners’ Compen¬ 
sation Act says that certain things are to 
happen in the way of compensation, “where, 
after the passing of this Act it is agreed in 
writing that a holding shall be let or treated 
as a market garden. I suspect that the 
writing to which you attached your signature 
was to the effect that your holding was not to 
be considered as a market garden. If that 
were so you have sealed your own fate, and 


them. I suppose the idea of destroying them 
is purely vindictive? If eo, you will get your¬ 
self into trouble unless you are very careful. 
Considering that the planting of the land was 
done originally at the expense of the landlady 
it would appear, to say the least, ungrateful. 
—Barrister. 

Planting hedge (\Y .).—The present is the 
right time for planting. There is no legal 
distance at which the hedge should be planted 
from the boundary line. You may plant it 
anywhere so long as it is on your own ground, 
but if when it grows up it overhangs your 
neighbour’s land he may clip off such portion 
of it as does so overhang. Would it not be 
best for you to erect some posts along the 
boundary line, and connect these with lengths 
of wire, then plant the hedge a few inches on 
your own side of this fence, so that, there 
need be no misunderstanding between you and 
your neighbour, and so that it could be kept 
cut to the level of the fence when necessary? 
—Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE# 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge \f correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should !>e clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumiva l-street, HolJtorn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent, at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to he 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied, to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should Itear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so tri/lina that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rock garden (£. Dereham ).—Your best plan w ill 
be to ask some builder in your district the nearest 
place where you can get sandstone, as this is what 
you want for forming a rock garden. 

Roses, sweet scented, for a six • feet 
fence ( L. Beadnell ).—You will find the following all 
first-rate for your purpose. The four first are early 
flowering, and the others would blossom both in 
summer and autumn:—Magna Charta, Blairii No. 2, 
Ch6n£dole, Charles Lawson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Fran¬ 
cois Crousse, rink Rover, Gloire de Dijon, Aim£e 
Viberfc, Mme. I. Pereire, Ulrich Brunner, Klla Gordon, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Conrad F. Meyer, Blanc double 
de Courbet, Soleil d’Or, and Mrs. Anthony Waterer. 

Keeping Salvia patens (J. £>.).-This is the 
Salvia you refer to. Lift the roots, and shake the 
soil away from them, then place in fine, dry soil in 
a greenhouse or a cold-frame, so protected that frost 
cannot reach them. In this way the roots will keep 
better than when dried off and put away in sand or 
on a shelf. Bring the plants into the light early in 
the year, when they will soon start into growth, and 
can be planted out when hardened off. The young 
growths that form will make good cuttings, which, 
if grown on freely and planted out, will flower 
freely. * 

Chlorophytum datum variegatum (Miss 
Holmes ).—This is the name of the plant you send. 
It is very useful for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration. It can be easily grown in a greenhouse 
or conservatory. Rich sandy loam, with the addition 
of leaf-soil, will grow it well. The pots should be 
well drained, abundance of water being required 
when the plant is growing freely. It can be easily 
increased by the young plants that form on the 
flower-stems. It is when given an elevated position 
that its beauty is best seen. It is also known as 
Anthericum. We do not reply to queries by post. 

Spot in Carnations OF. Charles ).—Your plants 
are affected w ith what is known as “ spot.” You 
ought to keep them in a house by themselves, so that 
you can, during moist and foggy weather, turn on a 
little heat to dispel superfluous moisture. These 
American Carnations never do well when grown in a 
mixed cqllection of plants. Do not water until 
really necessary, and then see that the foliage is not 
wetted. Cut off the worst patches, and dust the 
loaves with a mixture of soot and sulphur, washing 
this off after a couple of days, laying the plants on 
their side and syringing with clean water, repeating 
the dressing twice or even three times. Give plenty 
of ventilation on fine days, and do not overcrowd — 
overcrowding is very often a cause of the plants 
going wrong in the way yours have done. 

Treatment of Aloe (L. R. Wickham ).—You 
should keep your Aloe watered, as before—that is to 
say, enough must bo given to keep the soil fairly 
moist, but no stimulant* will be required. The off¬ 
sets may be removed in the spring and potted singly. 
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produce numerous side-shoots, and in this way form 
quite a bushy plant. If you prefer that yours may 
grow into this shape, the suckers can be allowed to 
remain. The soil best suited for Aloes is loam, 
lightened by an admixture of brick rubble and sand, 
with, if the loam is of a very heavy nature, a little 
leaf-mould. We presume that your question refers 
to an Aloe, as the health of this is not in any way 
affected by its flowering, whereas in what is popu¬ 
larly termed the American Aloe (Agave americana) 
the tall, shaft-like flower-stem proceeds from the 
centre of the plant, which after flowering produces 
a few offsets and then dies. 

Ifllium pyrenaicum (Lilium).— This, often known 
as the Yellow Turk’s Cap Lily, is less showy than 
many other Lilies, but, still, it is well worth grow¬ 
ing. It forms a rather large solid bulb, with an 
elongated centre. From this, stout stems are pushed 
up to a height of 2 feet or so, and they are densely 
clothed with narrow leaves. A vigorous example w ill 
produce numerous flowers on a stem. Individually, 
they are small, regularly recurved as in the other 
Turk’s Cap Lilies, and yellow in colour. They, as a 
rule, are the earliest of all outdoor Lilies to expand. 
This Lily is essentially a plant for the open border, 
as it will grow well in deep, loamy soil in a spot fully 
exposed to the sun. and the blossoms, when quite 
expanded, have a heavy odour, which, in a confined 
place, is decidedly unpleasant. In planting, the bulbs 
should be put at such a depth that there is a depth 
of from 3 inches to 4 inches of soil above the top¬ 
most portion of the bulb. 

Pruning Roses in autumn (.1.). -Beyond 
shortening the long shoots, we should not advise any 
pruning at this season of the year. Roses such as 
l T lrich Brunner always produce a number of long 
growths some 5 feet to 0 feet high, and where this is 
the case they should be shortened back to about 
3 feet. In the case of L'ld^al and Roses of that 
class, they should not have their annual shoots cut 
at all. If such shoots are well ripened, leave them 
unpruned, and support them by stakes, protecting the 
growths with some Fir boughs if the winter be very 
severe. The standards may have any extra long 
growths shortened to about 2 feet, unless they be 
♦ limbing varieties of the Gloire de Dijon type. In 
these, we prefer to retain the young growth to 
almost its full length, tying over such shoots in an 
umbrella fashion, which induces a blooming all over 
the growth. We strongly advocate the thinning out 
of superfluous and unripe growths during September, 
as the plants then are enabled to obtain the full 
measure of the sun’s rays, which is such an aid to 
success. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora (Lilium).— 
This is not at all adapted for training to a wall, as 
it is altogether of too lumpy a growth for that pur¬ 
pose, while, in addition, the leaves are, in a dry 
season, liable to be attacked by red-spider, which 
quickly disfigures them. On a wall this pest would 
give more trouble than in the open ground. In winter 
the shoots of the preceding year should-be cut back 
hard—that is, leaving only two or three eyes at the 
base. 

Destroying tree-stumps (Quarry ).-The follow¬ 
ing is probably the recipe to which you refer:—In 
the autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 2 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches deep, put in 11 oz. of salt¬ 
petre, fill with water, and plug up close. In the 
following spring put into the same hole $ gill of 
kerosene, and then light. The stump will smoulder 
away without blazing, leaving only ashes. The above 
may answer, but some friends of ours tried it, and 
did not succeed. The quickest and most effective 
plan is to grub up the tree-stumps. 

FRUIT. 

Pears decaying IE. J. Fleming ).—Calebasse is 
really an October Pear of very inferior quality, and 
its decay is only natural. Pears, as a rule, are keep¬ 
ing very badly this year, due no doubt to the cold 
spring we had and the very hot summer, which pre¬ 
vented the proper development of the fruit. 

Good Nectarines (.Mrs. J. Letheren).- A good 
early Nectarine is Lord Napier. The following varie¬ 
ties. Elruge, Downton, Spenser. Humboldt, and Pit- 
maston Orange are later, and ripen in the order 
named. All are first-rate, and from these you can 
make your own selection should the first named be 
too early—this ripens early in August outdoors. 

Caustic alkali solution (West Somerset ).—To 
make a small quantity, dissolve J lb. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, then add } lb. of commercial 
Itotash (pearl-ash), stir well, then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. Apply 
to large stems with a brush, and to the small 
branches in the form of a spray with a syringe or 
engine. You must bo careful that it does not 
touch the hands or clothes, and also bear in mind 
that it is only to be used when the trees are 
dormant. 

Quince not fruiting (L. R .).—We should advise 
you to root-prune the tree. Dig a trench at a dis¬ 
tance of 5 feet or 6 feet from the stem, and from 
2 feet to 3 feet deep, cuttiug off all the roots you 
can find. When you have done this, fill in the hole 
with turfy soil. This will cause the formation of 
fibrous roots, and the tree will probably begin to 
bear. Very little pruning is necessary for the Quince; 
all you need do is to thin out some of the weakest 
shoots to prevent ov< rerow ding, and to admit light 
and air to ripen the wood. 


VEGETABLES. 

Storing root crop3 (Brunette). — Lift the Beet 
now, and store in a cool shed, with some ashes or 
sand between each layer of roots. In lifting the 
Beet be careful that the roots are not knocked 
about or broken off too^acar the ground, as they 
lose colour under Mich/treatmcnt. ani Iwjr give 
satisfacJFipn iwlv-it- friilA. -rfrelch tO Itfcfes off. 
do not cut tin in otr wirfa—J Turfite. Arti¬ 

chokes, Salsaf \, and Scoizoner.t are left in the 


ground, unless the district is very cold, when they 
should be lifted and stored. The Artichokes may be 
4 pitted,” like Potatoes. If left in the ground you 
ought to cover them up with some leaf-soil, to pre¬ 
vent the ground getting too severely frozen, and 
allow of a few roots being dug up when wanted. It 
is advisable, however, when frost threatens, to lift 
a few’ of each and place out of the reach of frost. 
In your district (Cumberland) the safest way would 
be to lift all the roots mentioned. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Woodward .—Leave the Holly as it is. It will berry- 

in due course.- E. G. M. IF.—The plant you refer to is 

probably Campanula pusilla alba. You can easily pur¬ 
chase plants, which can be quickly increased by division. 

-F. 7 ..—See reply to F. B. Lowe in our issue of Oct. 27, 

p. 480, giving the names of six good early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums. — II. Senior.— See replies to Mrs. .1. 
Letheren and “E. B. C.,” in our issue of Nov. 10, pp. 514 
and 510. IF. Walton .—The sooner y ou can lay the turf 
down after lifting it the better. Cut it and lay it down 

at once if the weather is open.-C. C.—l. Leave the 

Onions as they are. then you can use the thinnings for 
early spring use. If then they are too thick you should 
transplant early in March to obtain fine bulbs in the 
autumn. You cannot transplant now. 2, If the weather 
is open hardv plants can be mo\ed at any time from now 
to April ; of course, the| sooner the better.—-.V. E. 
Peirce .—If you consult our pages weekly during the Chrys¬ 
anthemum season you will find all the newest and best 

described, and these y ou ought to obtain.-F. A. B. 

Yes, you may use the liquid-manure for all plants, exclud¬ 
ing the Erica and various other hard-wooded plants. To 
all soft-wooded plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Chrysanthemums, etc., it may be given in a weak state 

and often.- L. K. U .—The fungus on the piece of wood 

you send is not the came of the death of the tree, but 
attacks it w’hen it is dead. It will not affect other trees. 

Cut the Elm, it dead, and use it for firewood.- Black 

Hamburgh .—You cannot do better than get “ Yines and 
Vine Culture,” by the late A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., post 
free, from 13. Sutton-court-road, Chiswick, London, W. 

- Mr*. H. T. Barker .—Any nurseryman should be able 

to get you the plant you inquire about.- S. E. histone. 

—1. Spine as that have been divided and planted out must 
be left in the ground two years at the least. Always pot 
them up in the autumn. 2. Trim the Ivy.leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums in slightly, and keep them fairly dry during the 
winter. In the spring cut them back, and when they 
begin to grow repot them, but be careful as to watering 

until growth has well started.- John A. Duncan. -1, 

Please send a few specimens of the insect you refer to, and 
then we can better help you. 2, We cannot understand 
your second query. Why did you replant the Seakale 
raised in March in November ? Had you thinned out the 
seedlings and encouraged growth during the summer, 
then you could have had some crowns for forcing a little 
later on. Unless the crowns are good it is no use attempt¬ 
ing to force. Under the circumstances you must now’ 
leave the plants as they are, encouraging them to prow 
freely and form crowns for forcing in 1907-1908. — II.T.P. 
—If the ground is densely covered you can plant but few 
shrubs with any hoj>e of success. Hollies and Azaleas 
may be tried. Any of the species of Clematis would 
answer w ell for climbing over the dead trees. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Sold Out. 


We have to announce that the 
following Roses are sold out, and 
the number increases daily :— 


No. 37—Souvenir de la Mal- 
nmison, red 

,, 38—Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, yellow 
., 43—Bullata 
,, 44—De Mcaux 
,, 46—De Moaux, white 
.. 424—Grace Darling 
,. 432—Irish Modesty 


No. 4G4—Mme. Jules Gra\e 
reaux 

,, 473— Manian Cochet 
., 481—Marie Van Houtte 
.. 573—Dean Hole 
600—Gustave Regis 
,. 615—La Fraicheur 
,. 625—Mmc. AbelChatenay 
,, 658—Mildred Grant 


With so many Roses sold out, we 
would strongly advise customers 
to leave the Roses to our selec¬ 
tion, when exceptionally good 
value is given. 


12 for 3s. 3d. v » 

24 „ 5s. fid. \ 

no ,, 10 b. 6d. j 

100 „ 20s. Od. J 


Good, healthy Roses. 

(hir selection. 
Budded or Grafted. 


Bees, Ltd.. 6. Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES, 

Bedrooms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free. 

Pure and ample heat 24 hours for about Id. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 

See inns.' THUS KORERTS.Pabentee, 3 LVi. loria rt .< NV 


THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
NANTYCLO AND BLAINA. 

To Gardeners and Park-keepers. 


The above Council will, at their next meeting, proceed to 
the appointment of a person ns GARDENER and PARK 
KEEPER for tneir Public Park at Blaina, at a salary of 2V 
per week, subject to one mouth’s notice on either side to 

Preference wiil be given to a MARRIED MAN between 
the ages of 25 and 45. who must reside at Blaina. near the Park 

Candidates selected will have notice to appear before tb- 
Council, and their third class railway fare and outpocket ex¬ 
penses will be paid. , . ...... ... 

Canvassing any members of the Council, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. will be deemed a disqualification. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and whether married 
or single, with copies of three testimonials of recent date, to 
reach the undersigned on nr before the 19th day of November, 
1906, endorsed “Gardener." 

By Order, 

Tredegar, H. J. C. SHEPARD, 

31bi October, 1906. Clerk to the Council 


Names of plants. - Padlock. — Either Olearia 
Haasti or O. macrodonta. Should like to see fresh leaves 
and flowers.- Miss Mackenzie. —1. Muchlenbeckia com- 
plexa; 2, Double-lea\ed Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus Hypo- 

glossum).-.4. F. G.. Co. Down .—The Hemlock Spruce. 

Tsuga canadensis (syn. Abies canadensis).- B. G. K - 

Xanthisma texanum (syn. Cent&uridium Drummondi). It is 

figured in the “ Bo’t. Mag.,” t. 6726.- -Candilli,— 1, 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum: ?, Specimen insufficient. 
——U. .4. B .—Impossible to name from a few’ leaves only. 


HO LET, in the Midlands, a Free, Fully- 
L licensed COUNTRY HOTEL, with large Pleasure 
nd Kitchen Gardens, Greenhouses. Vinery, Bowling Green, 
mall Paddock. Stabling, etc. 

For full part iculars apply- 
iVfiov 1VTI silVS l.TD , 1 


iri ta VI \ VSflW 




SCALE OF CHARGES 

FOR 


Names of fruits.—A. F. II. Wray .—You send us 
twelve Apples for name, one of each. We cannot under- \ 
take to name single specimens, as the fruits vary very ! 
often, and our rules state plainly that three fruits and not 
more than four varieties in any one w’eek must be sent. 
The notice as to fruit naming appears every week, and 
those who infringe our rules have themselves to thank for 

their disappointment.- Barbara .—Apple Dog’s Snout 

Codlin.- F. S. Arnold. —Apples: 1, Kearns Pippin ; 2, 

Probably Hubbard’s Pearmain.- Mrs. Court .—Apple 

Seek no Further.- G. J. B .—Apple probably Fair Maid 

of Taunton. — R. L.— Apples: 1, Too decayed for identi¬ 
fication ; 2, Rib8ton Pippin ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Pott’s 

Seedling.- R. X.— Apples: 1. Ecklinville Seedling ; 2, 

Bromley's Seedling.- Clonleigh. —Yorkshire Greening. 

- Mrs. J. C. Thriug. —1, Green Apple, specimens insutti 

cient; 2, Golden Pippin.- Adoxa.— 1, Scarlet Pearmain : 
2, Ecklinville Seedling. The spotting is due evidently to 
bad root action-<>., the roots have gone dow n into the 
subsoil. Lifting the roots would no doubt lieneflt the 

tree.- J. A. A .—Apples : 1, Kentish Fillbasket; 2, 

Warner’s King; 3. Bedfordshire Foundling.-//. K. S.— ' 

Apple French Crab- F. R. —The pieces of Grape 

bunches you send all evidently belong to Black Hamburgh. 
To name properly one must see complete bunches and 
foliage. All Grajies ought to be grown in a heated house, 
otherwise you cannot battle with damp, dull weather 
when the berries are setting, and also when ripening 
begins. With heat you can also keep the fruit better. 


Catalogues received.— W. and T. Samson, Kil¬ 
marnock— List of Forest. Ornamental, and Fruit-trees, 
Roses. -H. B. Pollard, 12, Green-hill, Evesham, Worces¬ 
ter.- 44 A Garden ever in Bloom," being a Catalogue of 

Hardy Plants, Boses, etc. -Edison and Sons. Limited, 

Hull.- Nursery List. -Amos Perry. Hardy Plant 

Farm. Enfield, Middlesex .—Catalogue of‘Border and Rock 
Plants, and Cataloeme of Trees and Shrubs, Boses, 

Fruits, etc. -otto Katzensiein and Co., Atalanta, S.A. 

— Tree and Shrub Seeds. -Win. Hiiffev. Mayfield 

Nursery. Dorkimr-road, Tunbridge Wells. - Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Gi<>wtr'y X,,te B>"k. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN 

Gardening Illustrated* 


PRESS DAY FRIDAY. 

Publishod WEDNESDAY for SATURDAY. 


SCALE OF CHARCES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Line Advertisements. - 9d. per line, minimum 
three linos (about twenty words occupy the first three 
lines and each additional lino about nine words). FRONT 
PAGE guaranteed. Is. per line. No series reduction u 
made for “Lino” Advertisements. 

Displayed or with Blocks. 

One Insertion .. .. 10s. per inch. 

Six Insertions .. .. J-s. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more „ .. .. 8s. 6tL „ 


Guaranteed Positions. 

No Reduction for Series. 

At the rate of £18 per page, minimum half a columa 
Whole Back Page, £20. 

Consecutive insertions not guaranteed. 

N’n advertisement inserted at a less price than 2s. 3J. nrt 
per insert ion. , ,, . . . 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week prec^iiyi that of issue to ensure 
insertion. No Advertisement can be “altered” or 
“ stopped ” after FRIDAY morning's post. 

Neither the position nor the repetition of the same 
Advertisement in successive weeks guaranteed.. 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. 

STAMPS NOT RECEIVED. 




London. EC. 
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Antirrhinums.. 639 

Apple-trees from cut¬ 
tings .644 

Apples, barrels for .. 544 
Asparagus and Sea- 
kale, forcing .. 612 
Asparagus in trenches 542 
Asters for cutting . 543 
Azaleas losing their 

leaves.641 

Begonias, growing .. 644 

Blue Oupidone (Catan- 
anche cmrulea) .. 541 
Border, half-shaded 
and sheltered mixed 639 
Borders, planting .. 640 
Bougainvillea, treat¬ 
ment of .. .. 541 

Bracken, planting .. 543 
Camellias, pruning .. 648 
Cannes, keeping .. 641 


Carnations, spots on.. 536 
Celery, keeping .. 642 
Chrysanthemum F. 8. 

Vallis for cutting .. 634 
Chrysanthemums— 
conspicuous blooms 
at the Crystal Palace 

Show.584 

Chrysanthemums, 
easily-grown, by a 
cottager .. .. 684 

Chrysanthemums, 
table decoration of 634 
Climbers for walls in 
winter .. 532 

Cockroach, the .. 586 
Conservatory .. ..642 

Crataegus Pyracantha 
bemes, fungus on .. 686 
Crinum caponse .. 640 
Fern wall, making a.. 636 


IND 

Ferns, Filmy (Todeas) 585 
Ferns, resting.. .. 686 

Ferns under glass .. 642 
Flowers, late .. .. 540 

Forcing-house.. .. 642 

Fruit.637 

Fruit garden .. .. 548 

Fruit-trees in pots .. 537 
Fruits, hardy, for com¬ 
petition .. .. 533 

Garden diary, extracts 
from a .. 543 

Garden pests and 
friends .. ..586 

Garden work .. .. 642 

Gardening, landscape, 
the Timex on .. 631 
Grapes, to remove 
shanking in .. 542 

Hedge, an evergreen 544 
Hidalgoa WeroUei .. 513 


EX. 

Hot-water pipes .. 544 

Law and custom .. 543 

Lawn, treatment of .. 543 
Liliuni auratum .. 543 
Lilium polyphyllum at 

home.639 

Lily of the Valley, 
forcing .. .. 541 

Making a conservatory 

pay.541 

North aspects.. .. 640 

Orchid for warm stove 686 

Outdoor garden .. 543 

Pear Du rondeau .. 639 

Pears cracked.. .. 614 

Pears for England, 

great.637 

Pears, storing.. 644 

Pigeon-manure .. 643 
Plantains in lawn .. 543 
Plants for small pond 540 


Plants in Grass .. 640 
Plants in rooms .. 642 
Plants, insect-eating.. 640 
Plum-tree, leaves of, 
unhealthy .. .. 686 

Potato The Factor .. 642 
Potato trials at Read¬ 
ing .642 

Py reth rum, Delphi - 
nium, and Campa¬ 
nula, transplanting 
and dividing .. 540 
Ramblers, hard}', for 
rustic pillars .. 543 
Raspberry-canes, treat¬ 
ment of .. .. 588 

Red Currant La Ver- 
saiUaise .. 539 

Rose Climbing K. A, 
Victoria, transplant¬ 
ing a .644 


Roots, something 
w'rong with the .. 638 
Rose fruits .. .. 533 

Rose Pauline Bersez.. 533 
Roses, dressing heavy 
soil for .. .. 533 

Roses, forcing, in pots 542 
Roses, Rambler, for 
exposed verandah .. 543 
Roses under glass .. 533 
Rotten manure, in¬ 
sects in .. .. 530 

Shrub border, making 

a .532 

Stuartia .. .. 532 

Tom Thumb plants .. 531 

Vegetable garden .. 543 

Vegetables .. .. 542 

Vines, manures for .. 638 
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THE TIMES ON LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 

The reaction in favour of artistic gardening 
has given rise to a crop of writers on the sub¬ 
ject, who are very lightly equipped for the 
task, and who seem to look upon it as a matter 
of theory only. Even the great ** dailies ” are 
taking gardening up now, and the Timex 
varies its political and social articles with a 
weekly one on gardening, among them a plea 
for “ formal ” gardens, which are right enough 
if in their right place ; but the plea was sup¬ 
ported by a curious instance of want of 
knowledge. 

The writer of the article in the Timex 
(September 1st) mistakes the wild garden 
for a part of garden design. The “ wild 
garden*’ is carried out in plaoes away 
from the house by taking advantage of 
a marsh, or a waste, a meadow, water¬ 
side, or woodland for the naturalisation 
of beautiful hardy flowers. The aim of it 
is to add to the spring and early summer 
charms of a country place, and to make need¬ 
less the ceaseless tearing-up of the garden 
every autumn and its replanting every 
spring, which is the way in the ordinary 
stereotyped garden. To confuse this wild 
gardening with the orderly, cultivated gar¬ 
dening about the house is to show that the 
elements of the subject have not been under¬ 
stood. 

As to landscape gardening pure and simple, 
the Times states that: 

“ When our forefathers built the ugliest homes 
they wished to forget the ugliness of them in their 
gardens. Thus it uxis that landscape gardening 
came into fashion. It was an attempt to ignore 
the existence of the house. Shrubberies were 
grown to hide it as best they could, and paths 
twisted alx>ut in a hopeless I'eluctance to approach 
it.'' 

It is difficult to understand anyone writing 
thus when we think of our Wiltons ana 
Longleats; as one essential aim of land¬ 
scape gardening is to open up the best 
views from the house, as anyone who 
cares to look into what Schopenhauer calls 
the thing itself will find, frpm numerous 
examples in Britain and other countries. It 
is not only in our own land that we see the 
error of such a statement, but also in France, 
Germany, and Austria, wherever trees and 
shrubs are planted with due regard to their 
natural form. The English were the first to 
break aw r ay from the clipped notion of gar¬ 
dening; we have only to look at the old 
French and Dutch books to see that every¬ 
thing in the nature of a garden was then tor¬ 
tured into rectangular lines. The debt, that 
the world owes to this art is shown by the 
fact that whenever abroad we see a noble 
landscape garden—as at Laxenberg, Munich, 
Muskau, or in France, where there are now 
many euch—it is always spoken of as 1 “the 
English garden” , u ls I /"Yt iOlf* 

Among the objectioimUA SwTy ffudhaJl^gar 
dening. beyond such as is necessafyTor the 


lowing: It commits us to a stereotyped style, 
and prevents our taking advantage of the 
natural incidents and character of the 
ground, attention to which forms the source 
of all true gardening. Suppose we have a 
garden in the valley of the Thames or the 
Seine, sloping gently to the river, we can 
surely have no better surface for a garden 
than that which is ready to hand. Or let us 
take a rocky valley with a stream rushing 
through it, as at Mount Usher. Apart from 
the costliness of any attempt to transform 
such sites into a “ formal ” garden, it w ould 
be wrong in art, because what gives beauty 
is the skilful use of the natural features of 
the scene, for shelter, growth, and effect. 
Take other examples like Penjerric, Abbots- 
bury, and many in the garden county 
of Cornwall, treat them in any other way 
than that of making use of the conditions 
ready to hand, and they would at once lose 
their charm. The most beautiful gardens in 
England are often those in and near country 
towns, w'here any (as at Rosehill, Falmouth) 
stony formality would be impossible, apart 
from its cost; and so of many rectory and 
cottage gardens. 

Recently I saw two gardens in Sussex 
which well illustrate what is meant here. 
The first was at Buxted Park; on one side 
of the house and adjoining it there is a cool 
green lawn surrounded by a noble planta¬ 
tion of the trees of North-West America, and 
the whole a picture such as any artist might 
be happy to paint. 

Another garden, not many miles away 
from this, is thrown into formal oblongs, 
showing hard lines everywhere, with no trees 
or shrubs to soften them, and few flowers. 
The only life shown is an ugly attempt at 
bedding-out—a system which the writer of 
the article lays to the charge of “ horticul¬ 
turists.” The old books, already referred 
to, show that the clipping and shearing 
of a few selected trees were the essential 
parts of a garden before men knew 
anything of the wealth of trees and 
flowers from North America, Japan, and 
China. The same books show the scrolls and 
eometric designs of those days, filled in with 
roken stones to get colour that would not 
trouble them to keep in order—the germ of 
the carpet-bedding absurdity. We can still 
see traces of this period in Vienna and in the 
Grand Trianon, near Paris, where the few 
trees they had were regarded as things to 
chop into'hard walls. 

A further objection is the great cost of 
these architectural gardens, especially where 
the ground does not call for or suit, such 
treatment. Often the expense of the pre¬ 
liminary work is so great that there is 
nothing left for the planting. W 7 hat, then, 
is a garden made for, if not for living things, 
and now can we ever make pictures of hard 
lines and stone walls? Every beautiful 
garden in our islands, from Penjerric in 
Cornwall to Murthly, from Fota to Castle- 
wellan in Ireland, owes its beauty, not to 


grace of the trees and plants, aud grown for 
the most part on the natural surface of the 
ground. This could be established by scores 
of examples, and I defy anyone to show me a 
beautiful garden, such as an artist would take 
pleasure in painting, that has been created 
in any other way. 

Men write about garden design without 
taking any care to master the simplest ele¬ 
ments of the subject. They think it is a 
question that can be settled on a drawing- 
board, and have no idea that the art is not 
possible, in any true sense, without know¬ 
ledge both in Nature and in cultivation of 
many beautiful living things among trees and 
shrubs. The right planting of a country 
place is of tenfold greater importance than 
the ground plan about the house, even where 
the ground may require terracing, and there¬ 
fore frank formality. But to argue that this 
is the only true way to make gardens is 
against all reason and against the evidence of 
existing gardens in many parts of our islands 
and of Western Europe. 

The public, as well as the private, gardens 
of Europe contain many examples which 
throw light on the question. Take the Gar¬ 
den of Plants at Paris, one of the ugliest of 
botanic gardens, and contrast it with our 
own Kew, the only botanic garden in Europe 
worthy of its work. There in the Rhododen¬ 
dron glade and the vistas, the ground and 
the trees, take their natural formB. Looking 
at two such examples, even people of no 
artistic sense could see where the beauty lay. 

W. R. 


Tom Thumb plants.— At a flower-stall re¬ 
cently someone enquired for “ Tom Thumb 
plants.” What was actually required was a 
number of small Ferns, Aralias, Asparaguses, 
and the like, which are so largely grown now¬ 
adays. As is w'ell known, euch small plants 
are most serviceable for temporary table de¬ 
coration, as they are readily placed in vases 
and fancy jars. In winter, especially, when 
fires and gas are in evidence, these small 
plants quickly feel the loss of moisture of the 
greenhouse from which they have been taken, 
unless something is done to obviate the iu- 
fluenee of the dry atmosphere. Much may be 
done for them by partly filling the outer re¬ 
ceptacles with Cocoa-nut-fibre, which keeps 
the roots moist and cool, and prevents a speedy 
drying up. It is, however, obvious that in 
close, stuffy rooms, even this will not ensure 
the plants presenting deep green foliage for 
long, and, us previously suggested in these 
columns, in the case of small decorative 
plants, the better plan is to so arrange that 
they may be sent back to the heat and mois¬ 
ture of the greenhouse to recuperate, and for 
others to take their places. Plants that have 
had a season’s growth in a sitting-room 
window will oftt*n do better than quite young 
plants,; jbpi where tlsic latter c^rc• employed 
they should not be kent too loner on a table or 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

STUARTIA. 

Though in blooui at a time when shrubs are 
past their best, the Stuartia* are little plan¬ 
ted. and well-grown examples are seldom 
seen. This is in part due to the call for ever 
green shrubs; in part to the slow growth and 
difficult increase of the plants themselves : 
and also to the fact that they are supposed 
to be capricious, if not invariably difficult. 
Admitting that the Stuartias are unfitted for 
bleak northern districts and for the coldest 
soils, there arc many gardens in the south of 
England where they are hardy and bloom 
freely. The flowers, like those of a large 
single Camellia, are beautiful, and so abun¬ 
dant upon well-grown plants that the tree 
stands outlined in white. Once well plunted 
they need no care beyond mulching in light 
soils and during dry seasons, and removing 
weak and exhausted wood once in two or 
three years. To do well they should stand in 
moist ground with roots protected from direct 
sunlight. This is of more importance than a 
shady place, for though the plants will bear a 
fair umount of shade in America, with us they 


which, when imported, generally arrive in 
good condition, though they rarely ripen in 
this country. Where seed is not available, 
cuttings of the nearly ripened wood, taken 
with a heel towards the end of summer or 
early in autumn, and put into sandy soil 
under a bell-glass, are the most likely to suc¬ 
ceed, rooting slowly and with difficulty. 

Varieties. ^There are five species of 
Ktuartia — two from North America and three 
from Jupun but only three kinds arc in cul¬ 
tivation. two of the Japanese plants, 8. 
monadelpha and 8. serrata, being less known. 
In growth, habit, and general appearance tin- 
group is related to the Camellia. 

8. PENTAGYNA is a beautiful summer- 
flowering shrub, and long known in Britain, 
though not common. It is the hardier and 
more vigorous of the American kinds, of 
sturdy growth, and free flowering. It blooms 
a little later than 8. virgiuica. It is of erect 
growth and freely branched from the base, 
reaching 15 feet to 20 feet high in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. The flowers frag¬ 
rant, each 3 inches to 4 inches across, and 
creamy-white with yellow anthers, spring 
from the leaf-axils in July and August for 
about three weeks. In all stages the flowers 


S. yirginica comes from the warmer 
southern States of North America, where it 
grows in swamps, on river banks, and in 
shady places from the coast to the foot of the 
mountains. It is one of the most beautiful 
of flowering shrubs, though more sensitive to 
cold, and never so vigorous as the other kinds, 
rarely exceeding 10 feet in height, and with 
a looser habit of growth. This kind has the 
finest flow-ers of all, but not quite so abun¬ 
dant, each measuring 4 inches across, with 
pure white shell-like petals and red stamens 
in the centre. The petals are smooth at the 
edges, and sometimes more or less streaked 
with crimson towards the base. Their sea¬ 
son is variable, for while in warm places the 
first flowers open in May. in cooler districts 
they often appear during July. B. 


NOTES AS1) IMPLIES. 
Climbers for walls in winter. -We may 

be loth in our appreciation of Ivies as wail 
climbers in July and August, but when 
October has come and left the Roses devoid 
of blossoms, and the stems of Ampelopsis 
quite bare, then it is that the Ivy looks cheer¬ 
ful. One may have much variety in Ivies, 
nnd a few- carefully 
selected will make a 
house-front, or garden- 
wall look quite fur 
nished. If the space to 
be covered needs to be 
filled up iiuickly, then 
the large-leaved »ort, 
palmata, might be 
planted, or if cheerful¬ 
ness is aimed at there 
are few brighter sorts 
than palmata aurea, a 
good yellow, or angu- 
laris aurea. pale green, 
blotched with yellow. 
To keep Ivy fresh it is 
necessary that it be cut 
every spring, and if this 
is done there is little 
fear of the foliage har¬ 
bouring dust and dirt, 
one of the objections 
put forth by those who 
sometimes grow it. Per¬ 
haps the best flowering 
climber for winter is 
Jasminum nudiflorum. 


A flowering shoot of Stuartia |**ii'io-CameIlia. 


need all the suu they can get to ripen the 
wood. Nothing so soon spoils a Stuartia as 
overcrowding ; at the same time, it must be 
sheltered, for bleak winds do more harm than 
frost. The most \ igorous grower among the 
introduced kinds is the Japanese Stuartia 
pseudo-C'amellia, flowers of which are shown 
life-size in our engraving. It forms a tree in 
its own land, and is already represented by 
fine examples in this country. It is also the 
finest kind in its autumn colour, assuming 
rich tints of yellow, orange, and scarlet. 
Though the least vigorous and hardy in 
growth, the flowers of 8. virgiuica, with their 
contrast, of white and crimson, are very 
beautiful, and S. peutngyua is free flowering. 
Most of the books recommend |»eat-soil for 
these, but this is not uecessary in gardens of 
good free loam or alluvial grit, and w-e have 
even seen them flowering well in very indif¬ 
ferent soil. A damp place and conditions 
which conserve moisture are far more neces¬ 
sary, as is proved by the fine growth of Stu¬ 
artias in a wet season, and the fact that they 
are invariably found by stream-sides and 
moist places in their land. Tha propa¬ 
gation x>f the .Stuartia is/tkffii ulfcj arid the 
young pladtA'-oiF sluuV gf dLtfl in SfidJLcarly 
stages. Increase mav be bv ludJs of the 

i.. i-v '..ii:- -j i__j_ 


are beautiful, tinged with pink upon the out¬ 
side, while in bud. the edges of the petals 
finely fringed and of such purity as to suggest 
the name of Shell Flower by their translu¬ 
cent texture. There arc usually five or six 
petals, but often more. The leaves are each 
5 inches to 6 inches long, rounded at the 
base, and finely toothed at the edges. The 
plant blooms very freely every year when 
well established, nnd thrives in sandy loam. 

8. pseudo-Camellia (syns. 8. japonica 
and 8. grandiflora).—A lovely flowering tree 
from Japan, where it reaches a height of 
50 feet, with a girth of 6 feet, on the moun¬ 
tains of Hukona and Xikko. at elevations of 
2,000 feet to 3.000 feet. The white flowers 
are each 2 inches to 3 inches across, with a 
tuft of yellow anthers, but they uppear 
smaller than this from the fact that they re 
main half-closed like an Abutilon, and never 
open flat, as in other kinds of 8tuartia. The 
leaves are thick, like those of a Camellia, 
smooth, bright green, with often a reddish 
tinge, and finely coloured with gold and 
crimson in the autumn. A plant now 12 feet 
high has proved perfectly hardy for year* 
past at Coombe Wood. The stems and 
branches of old plants arc covered with a 
smooth red bark, which peels away in large, 

n.i_ 


Making a shrub bor¬ 
der. -1 am making a new 
shrub l*order. On part ot the 
ground there was long ago an 
old mill, and when I began to 
dig I found that for several 
\ arris each way there was prac¬ 
tically nothing but old mortar 
rubbish with a thin surface 
over it. This mortar rubbish 
is several feet deep, as there 
must have been a hollow there 
formerly, which it was used 
to fill up. I should feel very 
greatly obliged if you would 
kindly advise me what to do? 1 will, of course, add a 
lot of new soil, but after doing this, could you give 
me u list of shrubs most likely to thrive with so much 
mortar rubbish in the soil?— IntXAND. 

[If you cleur out about a couple of feet of 
the mortar rubbish and put the same amount 
of good loamy soil in its place, so as to bring 
it up to the previous level, we do not think 
you will have any trouble with your shrubs, 
provided a suitable selection is made. Ou 
this latter point you must omit all Ericaceous 
plants—that is to say, Azaleas, Rhododen 
drons. Heaths, and their allies, for they nil 
greatly dislike lime in any shape in the soil. 
After these you have a free hand, for practi¬ 
cally all other shrubs are likely to thrive, 
especially when situated in such a genial cli¬ 
mate as yours. As the brick rubbish will 
ensure a thorough drainage, it will be advis¬ 
able to carry out the ground work and plant 
the shrubs with as little delay as possible, for 
if the planting is put off till fne spring and we 
happen to have a spell of dry weather some 
of the shrubs may suffer from drought. This 
often happens to newly-planted shrubs in 
shallow* soils, and, of course, yours will come 
under this las> heading. Of flowering shrubs 
likely to succeed under, t,lu*.conditions named 
may W-lelpecxally memrbncdJ I Barberries of 

mai- D>w1/lliaiiati Piultie rtf enrl u P ninn. 
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casters, Coluteas, Cydonia japonica in 
variety, Cytisus, Deutzias in great variety, 
Escallonias of sorts, Fabiana imbricata, For- 
sythia suspensa, Grevillea rosmarinifolia 
and G. sulphurea, Hisbiscus syriacus in 
variety, Hydrangeas, Hypericums, Lonicerae, 
Oleanas, Philadelphus in great variety, Rhus 
Cotinus, Ribes aureum and R. sanguineum 
(Flowering Currants), Rubus deliciosus, Spar- 
tium junceum, Spiraeas, Syringas (Lilacs), 
Veronicas, Viburnums, Vincas in variety (Peri¬ 
winkles), and Weigelas, of which there is now 
a long list of garden varieties, three very 
good ones being Abel Carriere, pink ; Can¬ 
dida, white ; and Eva Rathke, crimson.] 


RO8E8. 

ROSE MME. PAULINE BERSEZ. 

The raiser of Mme. Abel Chatenay has given 
us a good distinct Rose in the one under 
notice. Some of hie seedlings have a certain 
family likeness, as witness Mme. E. Boullet 
and Paul Lede, but in Mme. Paulirfe Bersez 
we have a variety with the fine slender growth 
of the true Teas, yet with a sturdiness and 
vigour that proclaim it at once a Hybrid Tea. 
The colour is creamy-white, with canary- 
yellow centre. The flowers are inclined to be 
of medium size, but by disbudding, a larger 
size could be secured. As will be seen from 
the illustration, the form of the half-open 
flowers is excellent, each bloom making a per¬ 
fect coat-flower. 

There are other Hybrid Teas that come 
somewhat near Mme. Pauline Bersez in its 
canary-yellow centre petals. Perhaps the 
best is Mme. Charles de Luze, but it differs 
greatly in shape, being a wide, flat blossom. 
It would seem as though one of the latest 
novelties also had tendencies the same way. 
I allude to Mme. Simon de Beaumez. One 
great feature about the Rose under notice is 
its very continuous flowering habit, there 
being apparently no cessation, as with some 
varieties. 

This Rose can never be a show bloom, for 
its size is against it, but for garden decoration 
or for pot culture it is fine. Rosa. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

I have a small preenhouse, about 20 feet by 9 feet, and 
heated with hot-water pipes. In this, for the last seven 
or eitfht years, I have ffrown a small collection of Orchids. 
I have found the collection to take up so much of my time 
that I have decided to jjet rid of them, and I should be 
obliged if you would suggest what I could grow in their 
place. I am exceedingly fond of Hoses, and I should like 
to cultivate some in this house if you think it could be 
done. My small outdoor garden is rather full of these 
plants, and my friends tell me that I grow them very well ; 
but I know nothing alsmt. the cultivation of Roses under 
glass, and if you could give me a few hint* 1 shall be ver\ 
glad ? I am* keeping a few of the Orchitis—one or two 
»’ypripediums and some Cattleya Harrisoniie—but do not 
know whether Roses can l>e managed in the same house. 
—H. P. Stratton. 

[As you arc so successful in the culture of 
Roses in the open we should say you would 
meet with a similar result if you devoted 
your greenhouse to their culture. Roses in 
pots are very easy to manage, provided cer¬ 
tain important facts are remembered. We 
are assuming that your house is fitted with 
staging, as you say you have been growing 
Orchids in this same house. Our own 
partiality is for Roses planted out in the 
greenhouse, but then one must have a good 
soil, and this deeply worked. Assuming that 
it is pot-Roses you would cultivate, we should 
advise you to procure plant* established in 
8-inch pots, and the present is a good time to 
secure such plants. A more economical plan 
is to purchase plants in 5-inch pots and then 
repot them into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, but the 
first year they would not be so satisfactory 
as the larger size. Another plan would be 
to purchase some selected bushes on Brier 
roots from the open ground and pot them up 
at once into 8-inch pots. Keep tnem outside 
until .Christmas, when they should be re¬ 
moved to a cold-pit for a few weeks, and 
afterwards, when growth commences, into the 
greenhouse. We do not advise putting re¬ 
cently-potted plants under glass. Much bet¬ 
ter allow them to become established for one 
year. Pot-Roses with abundance ofJhealthy 
roots spell success, Mul to-e nsure--1Jiis>they 
need steady treatme nt., Id prefer 

to adopt this latter plan, when y(i|D)>ut them 


into the greenhouse in February the pots 
would be all the better if plunged into a bed 
of leaves. This is a great aid to root action. 
Some growers of pot-Roses have a brick-pit 
made in the centre of their greenhouses. 
This is filled with leaves, and the gentle 
warmth afforded to the roots excites a very 
healthy root action. Supposing you procure 
plants new in 7-inch or 8-inch pots, they 
may be at once pruned and then slightly top- 
dressed. This consists of an inch or so of the 
surface soil being removed and a similar 
amount of new soil added. To this new soil 
some well-rotted manure is added, together 
with some bone-meal, at the rate of a 6-inch 
potful to a barrowful of soil. Give all the 
air possible during the day, and keep the 
plants on the dry side. If the stage is far 
away from the glass, the plants may be stood 
upon inverted pots. 

The pruning should be very moderate the 
first year. Later, when there is more root 
power, the plants may be pruned harder. 
When new shoots commence to start, give 
the plants a good watering, and from that 
time onwards the plants must l>e very care¬ 
fully watered. Do not allow the plants to 


perfume. We have repeatedly given lists of 
good sorts for pot culture in our back num¬ 
bers, and we vvould refer you to these. There 
are, however, each season 6ome delightful 
novelties added, and you would do well to 
secure Richmond and Lady Battersea, also 
one or two Mme. Abel Chatenay. You could 
very well grow' some of the Orchids in your 
house when plants are started, but we should 
advise you to keep it entirely to Roses.] 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Rose fruits.— In your issue for Nov. 10, p. 60*, 
“ Rosa,” speaking of these, calls them “ heps.” It should 
l>e “ hips,” not *• heps.” Hip ; Anglo-Saxon, heope hijw 
and haws.—S. K. I). 

[This is interesting, and we thank you for 
the note. But you are making the very 
common mistake of “not looking up your 
references.” “Hep” is very frequently em¬ 
ployed by country people, and they are so far 
right that the word is given in dictionaries as 
an alternative to “ nip.” You will, for 
example, find both “hep” and “hep-tree” 
(the latter defined as “ the wild Dog-Rose, 
the Rasa canina) in Webster. The same au¬ 
thority actually gives a third form of the 



Rose Mme. Pauline Rersez. 


get into a soddened condition, but, on the 
other hand, they must not become too dry. 
After pruning, the plant* are lightly syringed 
every bright morning about 9 a.m. Tnis 
helps the plants considerably, as it enables 
the buds to develop. When new growth is a 
good length and leaves are developing fast, 
the plants require water often, and liauid- 
inanure can be given once a week. As buds 
are seen, tie out the growths to give a freer 
development, and allow them all the light 
possible. Be very cautious how you ventilate. 
Try and maintain an even temperature of 
about 50 degs. to 55 degs. by day, and 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. by night, after growth is a good 
length. Prior to this, the temperature often 
falls very low, and it is better so than to try 
and force a quick, weakly growth. Slight 
shading is necessary when blooms begin to 
show colour, but it should be in the form of 
roller-blinds, only drawn down when the sun 
is very bright. For further cultural hints, | 
you will find them in these columns at 
intervals. 

As to the sorts of Roses to grow, this is much 
a matter of taste. The Hybrid Teas should 
predominate, and then there should be a fe>v 
Hybrid Perpetuals for brilliant colour and ' 


word denoting the fruit of the Brier, in 
“hop,” though we confess never to have heard 
this used, but it shows how dangerous it is 
to dogmatise in such matters.] 

Dressing heavy soil for Roses (E. A. 
Bryant).— The quantity of breeze we should 
advise depends somewhat upon the condition 
of the soil, but we gather from your remarks 
that your soil is badly water-logged. Two or 
three good shovelsful to the square yard 
would be about the right quantity to use. We 
should also add some basic slag to the lower 
spit. This is a most useful article, and con¬ 
siderably improves a bad subsoil. About \ lb. 
to the square yard would be about right for 
this. We should withhold lime this season. 
If you thoroughly till the ground, add these 
ingredients, and, if careful not to work upon 
it when the land is in a very wet condition, 
you should be successful next season in your 
culture of Roses. If you have no Roses, we 
should advise you not to plant Hybrid Teas 
exclusively. Have some of the well-proved 
Hybrid Perpetuals as well. Two dozen good 
varieties ar e '—Hybrid Teas: Caroline Tes- 
tout, Mme. Jules' Grblez, La France, Mar¬ 
quise Litta%! 4)ean Hiole.r £***orge L. Paul, 
Mme:- Edhiee-‘Metz, TvftiW¥in v Augusta Vic- 
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toria, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Papa Lambert. 
Hybrid Perpetuals: Charles Lefebvre, Alfred 
Colomb, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, 
A. K. Williams, Ulster, Helen Keller, Mme. 
G. Luizet, Mamie, Comte Raimbaud, Earl 
of Dufferin, Beauty of Waltham. Any well- 
known Rose grower w'ould supply you with 
these. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

CONSPICUOUS BLOOMS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 

As usual, the Japanese Chrysanthemums 
largely predominated. The blooms were, pos¬ 
sibly, not quite up to the usual standard, the 
abnormal heat of the past summer being 
largely responsible for anv shortcomings that 
might have been apparent. The most note¬ 
worthy 

Japanese kinds were Algernon Davis, a 
rich golden-yellow of drooping form and of 
splendid quality. Mrs. A. T. Miller was the 
best of the pure white kinds. The canary- 
yellow blooms of F. S. Vallis were to be met 
with on all hands, being remarkable for their 
sr/e, depth, and breadth, and their beautiful 
finish. Mine. G. Rivol, the well-known pale 
yellow, shaded old rose, sport from the popu¬ 
lar Mine. Paollo Radaelli, was also ween as 
well as we have seen it ut any time, and in a 
more favourable season will hie largely in evi¬ 
dence. Of the fine lot of crimson flowers sent 
out a year or two since, Mrs. A. H. Lee ap¬ 
pears to be the most consistent. Bright, rich 
crimson is a good description of its colour, 
and it is a large, full flower. The newer Mrs. 
W. Knox was well shown, especially in a 
small class devoted exclusively to this variety. 
In the leading stands excellent flowers were 
frequently met with. The colour is a shade 
of deep yellow, tinted rosy-bronze in some 
instances—probably a late bud selection. 
General Hutton, yellow, shaded bronzy-red, 
is still regarded with much favour, because of 
its consistent behaviour. Reginald Vallis 
has bounded into favour, its fine character 
and pleasing purple-amaranth colour being 
u telling feature in anv exhibit. It is long 
since we saw' W. R. Church so well shown. 
In several instances good blooms of the onec- 
popular Mrs. W. Mease-the primrose Mine. 
Carnot—were in evidence, showing that the 
constitution <)f this variety is still well main¬ 
tained in some quarters. We were surprised 
to see the chaste and refined white blooms of 
Miss Elsie Fulton so good. Norman Davis, 
as shown this season, is quite distinct from 
Henry Perkins that so many growers thought 
it was too much alike when seen for the first 
time last season. It has splendid broad petals, 
rather pointed, and very evenly disposed. 
The colour may be described as chestnut over 
a golden ground. Mrs. F. W. Vallis still holds 
its position as a flower of rich colour for exhi¬ 
bition. Its crimson colour is very striking. 
The same may be said of the still more grace¬ 
ful flower J. H. Silsburv. In this instance 
the colour is a shade of light crimson with 
bright golden reverse. Some splendid blooms 
of the white Mme. Marg. dc Mons were set 
up. There w’as no evidence of the mauve 
shading sometimes seen in blooms of this 
variety. The new’ white Japanese Mrs. Nor¬ 
man Davis seems destined to become popular. 
The beautiful pale rose-pink blooms of Mrs. 
Geo. Mileham were not so large and full as 
usual, although they were often in evidence. 
This variety evidently is losing its constitu¬ 
tion. Henry Perkins, Bessie Godfrey, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Mrs. J. Dunn, Lady 
Mary Conyers, Valerie Greenham, W. Jinks, 
and Mme. It. Oberthur were a few of the 
more notable of the less recently introduced 
\ arieties. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums were not up ! 
In tho usual standard, although there were 
many very beautiful blooms. We were struck 
with the absence of what we mav regard as 
the old type of incurved flower. Of the newer 
type there were some very fine blooms, among 
which we noticed Embleme Poitevene, a large 
yellow of good form. The pure white flowers 
of Mrs. F. Judson wvfT**much admired for 
their depth • of buildlandi (Yen (cJrifrL, L and 
Duchess of Fife still hc?Ms B inrown.^fliak. H. 


Curtis, the fine yellow that held premier 
position for many years, has been.supplanted 
by other larger and better flowers; still, it is 
very useful, as w’ns evidenced on this occa 
sion. Buttercup, the rich yellow' incurved 
bloom, with broad, neatly incurved petals, is 
now a general favourite. The soft lilac-pink 
blooms of W. Pascoe w'ere often in evidence, 
their size, good form, and pleasing colour 
making this a useful acquisition. Charming 
flowers of Topaze Orientale, pale straw-yel¬ 
low ; Lady Isabel, lavender-blush ; Boccaee, 
chrome-yellow; the pure white Mrs. J. P. 
Bryce ; Mrs. C. Crooks, pure white, a beauti¬ 
ful type of flower; the new' Margaret Brown, 
purple-lilac, with silvery reverse ; also another 
new sort, Mrs. G. Cenyer. pretty silverv-pink ; 
and W. Biddle, deep lemon, shaded red, were 
each exhibited in good form. The older in¬ 
curved varieties are being fast ousted from 
the exhibition table, and in this w’ay we lose 
some of the smaller and neater flowers. 

Large-flowered Anemone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and those also of the long tasselled or 
Japanese Anemones were exhibited somewhat 
sparsely, although quite up to the usual num¬ 
ber, and in point of quality equally so. Of 
the large-flowered Anemones and Japanese 
Anemones the following were noteworthy: — 
Owen’s Perfection, bright lilac, tinged gold ; 
Mr. Hugh Gardiner, deep rose, tipped gold; 
John Runyan, lemon-yellow ; Le Challouais, 
citron-yellow; W. W. Astor. salmon-blush 
and yellow ; Duchess of Westminster, Sou¬ 
venir de Norgiots, Fabian de Mediana, and 
Robin Adair. These quaint and curious 
flowers w'ould be better w'ere they exhibited in 
vases, as on boards their charms are lost. 

Reflexed, as a class, are fast losing their 
identity. There was but one class for a dozen 
blooms, the most interesting of which were 
Cullingfordi, brilliant crimson ; Dorothy Gib¬ 
son, golden-yellow; and Clara Jeal, white. 
It is hardly w'orth while to make a special 
section for this type of the Chrysanthemum. 

Pompons were very well shown, but, from 
the public point of view, they had bc*m too 
severely disbudded in almost every instance. 
In some cases they were like small reflexed 
or decorative Japanese varieties. We would 
rather see these pretty little flowers shown in 
handsome hunches of naturally grown or 
partially disbudded sprays. The better Pom¬ 
pons were La Vogue, yellow; Osiris, rosy- 
pink, tipped gold : Prince of Orange, orange- 
amber; Mile. Elise Dordan, rose-pink; 
Pygmalion, rosy-carmine; Wm. Westlake, 
golden-yellow; Black Douglas, dark crim¬ 
son ; Mile. Martha, white; Lizzie Holmes, 
canary-yellow; Wm. Kennedy, crimson - 
claret ; Comte de Moray, bright purple ; and 
Angelique, pure white. 

Anemone Pompons are always interesting, 
and it is a matter for regret there w'as only 
one class provided for them. These flowers 
were poorly represented. Good varieties 
were Perle, rose-lilac ; Magenta King, lilac- 
magenta ; Marie Stuart, blush, sulphur 
centre; Rose Marguerite, rose; and Mme. 
Montels, white, yellow centre. Anyone who 
has grow’n the Anemone Pompons knows full 
well that they are unrivalled for decoration. 
We, therefore, hope the society will give them 
more encouragement. 

Single - flowered Chrysanthemums. — 
The trade growers had splendid representa¬ 
tions of these dainty flow'ers. In the classes 
for table decorations—epergnes, bouquets, 
etc., etc.—the singles were seen to great ad¬ 
vantage. There w as the tendency in the lead¬ 
ing competition to disbud the flowers too 
rigidly, by this means giving them a some¬ 
what formal character. When contrasted 
with some of the bunches of the freely- 
flowered sprays, those disbudded specimens 
seemed to lose their charm. Good singles 
seen on this occasion were : —Mrs. H. Redden, 
buff-yellow ; Lizzy, rose-pink, with white 
zone ; Beauty of Weybringe, rosy-chestnut, 
with yellow centre ; Miss Tackev Bird, pure 
white ; Crown Jewel, bronzy-yellow’; Im¬ 
proved Victoria, primrose; Mary Foreman, 
white; Mrs. Walton, clear pink, white 
centre ; Pink Beauty, pink ; Edith Pagram, 
rich pink; Bronze Edith Pagram, a bright 
reddish-bronze sport from the last-named; 
and the beautiful trio represented by Miss 


Mary Anderson (blush), Miss Annie Holden 
(buff-yellow), and Mrs. J. Ferguson (bright 
pink).* E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Easily-grown Chrysanthemums by a cot¬ 
tager.— As a reader of your excellent paper 
Gardening Illustrated, 1 should esteem it a great 
favour if you would kindly tell me the best white, 
pink, or mauve, yellow, and crimson Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for a. cottager to grow for exhibition—large 
blooms, easily produced on plants not more than 
5 feet high? I have a small greenhouse and frame, 
but only accommodation for a limited number of 
plants, so that you will understand it is essential 1 
should grow the most suitable varieties. Any in¬ 
structions as to treatment necessary to have blooms 
in perfection by the first few days of November next 
will be greatly appreciated. Kindly tell me the best 
white Pompon (omitting Mile. Martha and Sceur 
Melaine) to be shown as a plant?— Wm. Walters. 

[As you want the plants to be at their 
best in the early days of November, this 
necessarily reduces the selection of suitable 
kinds. The following Japanese varieties, we 
think, should answer your purpose : —Market 
Red, brilliant crimson-red, with golden re¬ 
verse; Kathleen Thompson, chestnut-crim¬ 
son, with golden tips, of bushy habit; F. S. 
Vallis, canarv-vcllow, of good form and easy 
to grow'; Lady Mary Conyers, rosy-pink ; 
Mrs. Greenfield, rich buttercup-yellow ; Mrs. 
Geo. Mileham, silvery-mauve-pink; Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, enormous pure white flower, of 
easy culture; and Mine. Gustave Henri, 
white. Any or the whole of the foregoing 
should meet your requirements. Unfortun¬ 
ately, there are few pure white Pompon varie¬ 
ties. A very old variety, named Cedo Nuili, 
makes a very large specimen, although the 
flowers are not so pretty as those of some of 
the others. This variety has petals tipped 
with brown. There is also white Trevenon, 
a free-flowering sort. Less known white Pom¬ 
pons are Angefique, La Purete and Snowball. 
-E. G.] 

Table decoration of Chrysanthemums.—We 

have a local Chrysanthemum show on November 2?nd. 
There is offered for competition—table deepration, Chrys¬ 
anthemums only, other foliage allowed, 6 feet S inches"hy 
2 feet rt inches. I have fairly large blooms {ohiefly second 
crown-buds) of Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Mease, Elsie Fulton, Mrs. 
J. Dunn, F. W. Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Lady Corner*, 
Mrs. F. W. Vallis, Miss A. Byron, Mildred Ware, Ph<ebus, 
F. 8. Vallis, Godfrey King, O. A. Owen, J. K. Clayton. 
Decorative sorts are Vanity. Margot, Mrs. Caterer, Lady 
Ridgway (all not disbudded). For foliage I have Adian- 
turn, Nephrolepis, Uymnograinmn, Pteris, Af-paragu* 
nhimosus, A. Sprengeri , and Davallia. What would lie the 
tiest to use? Is common Bracken of any use? Please 
give me what hints you can. as I would like to obtain a 
second if not a first, prize.— Woi i.u-bk Comi-ktitok. 

[Tho list of Chrysanthemums mentioned in 
your enquiry—although tho result of a second 
crown-bud selection, cannot be regarded 
favourably for use in a table decoration. The 
flow'ers would be much too large. The un- 
dLsbudded kinds, represented bv Margot and 
Lady Ridgway, which are both Japanese, 
Purity (single-flowered), and Mrs. Caterer, one 
of the most chaste and refined white ane¬ 
mone-flowered kinds, and specially beautiful 
when grown freely, should, how-ever, pro¬ 
vide material for your purpose. Purity and 
Mrs. Caterer, and some pale-green pieces of 
Ferns and Asparagus, should make a pretty 
picture. Can you get a few' nice trailing 
pieces of highly-coloured Ampelopsis? If 
so, use this with the white flow'ers as a con¬ 
trast, and the effect will then be very 
striking and pleasing. Arrange the flowers 
lightly and artistically, and let each blossom 
be clearly seen. Do not overdo the arrange¬ 
ment with greenery, a very common failing. 
Let the glasses be clear ones, not coloured 
in the slightest degree] 

Chrysanthemum F. 8. Vallis for outting. 
—One of the many pretty features at the 
recent great autumn show of the N.C.S. at 
the Crystal Palace, was u class for six large 
blooms of one variety of Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themum, arranged with any foliage. We never 
remember having seen large blooms set up 
more effectively, proving ns they did the 
worth of high-class flowers for some of the 
more imposing and bold decorations indoors. 
In the instance in question the first and 
second prize-winners staged phenomenal 
blooms of Japanese F. S. Vallis, the lovely 
rich canary-yellow that is so easily grown anil 
seldom fails the grower. These huge blooma 
of high quality were pot dumped down 
closely, as one so often sees at exhibitions, 
but they std^(tj)^t sc| ’Ijeaudfu 1 ly one from the 
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other that their ample proportions aiul beauti¬ 
ful finish could be seen quite easily. Con¬ 
trasted with the flowers were pieces of richly- 
coloured autumn foliage. Trailing pieces of 
foliage overhung the side of the vase, illus¬ 
trating in a satisfactory manner the value of 
large blooms for indoor decoration.—W. V. T. 


FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS (TODEAS). 

Filmy Ferns form two distinct groups, one 
having large and bold coriaceous fronds, the 
other having fronds thin and pellucid in tex¬ 
ture. T. africana is the plant upon which the 
genus was established. It was introduced 
into this country from the Cape of Good Hope 


T. hymenopiiylloides, also known by the 
name of T? pellueida, produces fronds "from 
12 inches to 18 inches long, and from 6 inches 
to 9 inches wide in the broadest part; they 
are, however, more frequently of smaller di¬ 
mensions ; the fronds, which are twice 
divided, have elegantly-cut segments, whilst 
the texture of the pinna? is thin and mem¬ 
branous, and the colour deep green. It comes 
from mountain ranges in New Zealand. 

T. superba is also a New Zealand plant, 
popularly known as the Ostrich-feather Fern, 
from the resemblance of its fronds to the 
curled plumes of that bird. The fronds are 
some 18 inches to 24 inches in length, taper¬ 
ing at each end. The point of the segments 
curls upwards, giving the fronds a peculiarly 
beautiful appearance. 


have seen them growing vigorously in an un¬ 
heated pit, with the protection of a mat in 
sharp, frosty w'eather ; whilst as ornaments ni 
a Wardian case in dwelling-rooms the filmy- 
fronded kinds are unequalled. Wherever 
grown, however, the sun’s rays should never 
reach them, but do not shade them with green 
glass, or the beauty of their elegant fronds 
will be destroyed. These plants enjoy moist 
air; their fronds like to be frequently be¬ 
dewed with the syringe, whilst the roots must 
be kept wet, but water must never 6tand about 
them. The soil should be good spongy peat, 
a little loam, and some sharp river sand. 

RESTING FERNS. 

There are many Ferns which, though not 
deciduous, are much better kept quite cool 



Todea pellueida. 


about the year 1805. The well-known Aus- | 
tralian explorer, Allan Cunningham, sent 
home from that country a similar plant under 
the name of T. australasica. also known as 
T. rivularis, but the Australian and African 
plants are now considered to be identical. 
Notwithstanding this decision, however, 
under cultivation the African plant docs not 
attain to anything near the proportions that 
the Australian plant assumes, nor is it such a 
vigorous grower ; its fronds are more triangu¬ 
lar in outline, and the plant altogether is 
more spreading in habit. The Australian 

f dant produces fronds from 3 feet to 6 feet in 
ength, or more. In dafli^> ravines in Victoria 
it attains gigantic j3r«pQrtJfcT?|!>. i of it 

measuring some 6 feefSnF Ireight, J ^npTe , ^than 

♦ Viof iii itiomoipr nnrl nvpr n ton inrwpiaht 


T. intermedia is a. magnificent Fern, par 
taking as it does of the characters of both the 
two previously named kinds, but it does not 
possess the vase-like form of superba, al¬ 
though its fronds are somewhat recurved. 

T. Fraseri resembles the last in general 
outline ; its pinna? are alternate, the segments 
more distant, and the tip finely divided. It 
comes from New South Wales. 

T. WilkESIana is a very beautiful plant. 
It usually grows from 3 feet to 5 feet in 
height ; the stem is very slender, not larger 
than an ordinarv walking-cane, but occasion¬ 
ally stouter. The fronds are some 2 feet in 
length. 

Todeas are not difficult to cultivate ; they 
thrive in moist spots in a tropical fernery, 
uml arc ommllv at home in a cool house : we 


and dormant during the winter. I have often 
found that those kept in a warm growing tem¬ 
perature will continue to make fronds 
throughout the autumn, but when spring 
comes they have exhausted all their strength, 
and cannot make the vigorous spring growth 
which is naturnl to them. In some cases I 
have found that giving too much warmth 
during the autumn and winter has proved 
fatal. I may mention Pteris scaberula as an 
instance. Although this beautiful Fern will 
make better growth by giving a little extra 
warmth during the spring when it is natural 
for it to be in a state of active growth, it is 
almost certain,|^le^th fp =; ,keep it in a warm 
house after i_t has completed _its season’s 
growth. \Vtjeti_goocl {ilants of the varieties 
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for early spring it is better to select plants 
with strong crowns and keep them dormant 
until, say, February, and then if given a good 
start in heat they will soon overtake those 
that have been growing throughout the 
winter. Of course, this does not apply to 
young seedlings; these must always be kept 
going until they have made good crowns. 
Gleichenins nre another class which it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to keep cool during the 
winter. I like to avoid frost, though they 
will stand a few degrees. There is, perhaps, 
no other class of Ferns which baffles the ordi¬ 
nary cultivator more than these. They love a 
cool, moist bottom, with plenty of light and 
air above. In many instances it is difficult 
to provide this during the summer, as to give 
them sufficient light means to expose them to 
the sun. An old-fashioned, deep brick pit, 
where the lights can be tilted so as to let in 
light and air and at the same time exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, suits them well, or, 
better still, a lean-to house with a northern 
aspect. 

Many of the Adiantums which are required 
for spring use will be better if partly dried off 
and kept just above, freezing point. If the 
roots are kept healthy they will start away 
vigorously if given warmth early in the year. 
All the old fronds should be removed previous 
to starting them, and it is necessary to be 
careful with regard to watering until they 
have begun to grow. Cyrtomium falcatum, 
one of our most useful Ferns for decoration, 
will continue to grow throughout the winter, 
but these with strong crowns, if rested during 
the winter, will, when started in warmth, 
throw up strong fronds, and soon make well 
furnished plants. Lomaria gibba, although 
naturally evergreen, may be dried off early 
in the autumn, that is provided the plants are 
well established and have etrong crowns. 
The roots must be in good order, and while 
they are kept cool the crowns must be quite 
dry. With good treatment they soon make 
well-furnished plants when started early in 
the year. 

With all Ferns in a dormant state it is 
essential to avoid wetting the crowns, and to 
keep them sufficiently moist at the roots to 
prevent shrivelling. I believe our British 
Ferns would be much more popular if those 
who attempt their culture would study their 
natural requirements. When grown in pots 
they often continue to grow late in the 
autumn, and are sure to suffer more or less 
if we get frosty weather. Generally, when 
growing in their natural habitats they are 
not only protected by their own old fronds, 
but other leaves, etc., help to cover and pro¬ 
tect them, and this is one important point 
which many who attempt their culture quite 
overlook. A. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Making a Fern wall-—I have lately put up a 
fernery, and want to get the walls all covered with 
Ferns. I understand the lust arrangement is one in 
which wire-netting is fixed close to the wall and 
compost put behind. I want to know the best wn> 
to fix the netting, the size of mesh that would be 
best, the distance from the wall at which to fix it, 
and the best compost, and how to prevent same from 
coming through the meshes of the netting? The 
house is to be a cool-house, only sufficiently heated 
to keep up the temperature to about 50 degs. in 
winter. The sorts of Ferns I chiefly would wish to 
grow are such as, besides looking nice, would supply 
plenty of fronds for cutting for market, and you 
would oblige by advising me as to the varieties most 
suitable for that purpose?—C. Y. K., Cork. 

[Your best plan will be to fix to the wall 
stout strips of wood 6 feet apart, running 
from top to bottom. These strips should be 
fixed at about 4 inches from the wall. To 
these fasten securely galvanised wire, with 
4-inch mesh, or 6-inch if you prefer it; then 
force in between the wire and the wall pieces 
of peat, loam, and Moss. Quite fill in the 
space between the wall and the wire with the 
above compost. You can plant the Ferns as 
the work proceeds. Keep the plants well 
syringed at all times. You might also get 
some Fern spores, mix them with soft water 
in a pail, and then syringe them all over the 
wall. So treated, you will have in time a 
perfect wall of Ferns. Seeing you want 
Ferns for cutting, you cannot do better than 
grow the Maiden-hairi*. You will !|iav£ to 
make prbvision for AjadingJ whiW |l_best 
done by using roller blinds, wdii<EJyou can 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crataegus Pyracantha berries, fungus on — 

I have a large Pyracantha growing over the front 
of the house. It flowers well, and looks very 
healthy, but for the last- few years the greater 
number of the berries are brown, like the enclosed. 
I am told it is a fungus over them. J shall be grate¬ 
ful if you can tell me the cause and the cure? The 
house faces north-cast.—C. E. WILSON. 

[Your Pyracantha berries are attacked by 
a fungus usually known as the Apple-scab, 
from what I can see, but in the present state 
of the fruit it is impossible to be quite certain. 
The following is the best method of combat¬ 
ing the disease: Spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture just as the flower-buds begin to open, 
again when the petals are falling, and a third 
time when the fruit is well set. If the weather 
be wet, spray again in ten days or a fortnight. 
After the leaves have fallen, and before the 
buds show the slightest signs of opening, 
drench the tree thoroughly with the following 
mixture : —*Take 1 lb. of iron sulphate, pour 
one-eighth of a pint of sulphuric acid into it, 
then add gradually six gallons of water. Use 
a wooden vessel, and be careful about not 
allowing this mixture to get on the skin or 
clothes, as it is very caustic. It should not 
be allowed to touch the foliage of any plant. 
If there be other plants against the wall, you 
must he careful that they are not in leaf, and 
that their buds are dormant.—G. S. S.] 

The cockroach.— Can you please name the en¬ 
closed beetle? It was discovered In a Banana-crate. 
I have found several of the same species.— Arthur E. 
PEIRCE, Dover. 

[The insect that you send is a specimen of 
one of the cockroaches (Periplaneta ameri- 
cana), which may almost be said to be natura¬ 
lised in this country, though not so common 
as the well-known cockroach, commonly, 
though improperly, called a blaekbeetle, for 
it belongs to quite a different order of in¬ 
sects from beetles. They may be killed by 
the same means as the commoner species. 
Dust Keating’s insect-powder regularly for 
some days into the cracks, etc., where they 
hide ; use traps, beetle poison, or a heavy 
foot, and plenty of perseverance.—G. S. 8.] 

Spots on Carnations.— Please tell me whether 
the spotting of the enclosed leaves is disease? It has 
attacked most of my Carnation-layers, more or less, 
and some look as if they would die. It attacked 
the parent plants from which the layers were first 
taken.— Enquirer. 

[You say nothing as to whether your plants 
are under glass, but we assume such is the 
case. The leaves are attacked by the Carna¬ 
tion fairy ring fungus (Heterosporium echinu- 
latum). You should pick off and burn all the 
affected leaves and spray with sulphide of 
potassium oz. to one gallon of water). Give 
good ventilation and keep the foliage as dry 
as possible, for the spores of this fungus will 
not germinate on a dry surface.—G. S. S.] 

X*eaves of Plum-tree unhealthy.—I shall be 
obliged if you can tell me what is the cause of the 
fungus, or whatever it may be. on the leaves en¬ 
closed? They come from a yellow Orleans Plum- 
tree, apparently in the best of health, and in full 
bearing. Each jear the leaves get spotted in this 
way, though it is syringed with insecticide regularly, 
and every care taken of it. If you can tell me the 
cause and remedy I shall be obliged. The tree is 
against a wall facing east, near a corner of the wall 
facing north.—H. G. t Devon. 

The leaves of your Plum-tree arc attacked 
by one of the mites (Eriophes simiiis) belong¬ 
ing to the same genus as the Pear-leaf blister- 
mite. and the mite which causes the big bud 
on Black Currant bushes. I should collect 
all the leaves which have fallen and burn 
them. Next year pick off and burn as many 
of the infested leaves as you can as soon as 
you notice the attack, and in April and May 
spray the tree with the following mixture: — 
J lb. of flowers of sulphur, mixed with water 
until of about the consistency of gruel, and 
3 lb. of soft spap dissolved in a little hot 
water. Mix them both together thoroughly, 
and add enough water to make six gallons. 
Stir all together until properly mixed, when 
it will be fit to use.—G. S. S.] 

Insects in rotten manure —Will you kindly let 
m? know what are the creatures enclosed in the 
accompanying box? If harmful, how can 1 best 
destroy them? They have been found in a heap of 
old rotten manure, with which 1 have been manuring 
Roues and other plants.—L. C. A. 

[The insects you enclosed are the grubs of a 
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Bibionidee. I should be afraid that they 
might injure the roots of your plants, but lit 
is quite likely that they may continue to feed 
on the manure. If you have buried the 
manure I do not see what you can do to kill 
them. If it has been only used as a mulch, 
the birds will probably pick them out. No 
insecticide that you could use with safety to 
tho plants would have any effect on thqni. 
except bisulphide of carbon, which would not 
be worth while using on account of its ex¬ 
pense.—G. 8. S.] 


OROHID8. 

ORCHID FOR WARM STOVE. 

I HAVE a warm stove, wherein I grow Crotons, 
Dracienas, etc. Could you advise me what good 
Orchid would succeed under the same treatment? I 
should prefer a species that blooms during the 
winter months. Any advice as to culture, etc., would 
be acceptable.—C. J. 8. 

[Without doubt the deciduous Calanthes 
are among the most useful stove flowering 
Orchids in cultivation, and blooming during 
the winter months are always highly appre¬ 
ciated. When well grown the large spikes of 
bloom are exceedingly effective for decora¬ 
tion, and can be arranged well with Ferns, 
Palms, or other fine-foliaged plants. The 
spikes when cut are always useful, and last 
for several weeks in winter in a cool room. 
Where a number of varieties can be obtained 
a succession of Calanthe flowers can be kept 
up for about six months, commencing in No¬ 
vember with C. vestita, and its varieties C. v. 
rubro-oculata and C. v. luteo-oculata. Flower¬ 
ing at the same time as these we have many 
fine garden hybrids as C. Veitchi, C. V. 
alba, C. Sedeui, C. bella, C. Sandhurstiana, 
C. Victoria Regina, C. Harrisi, C. Bryan, 
C. Wm. Murray, C. Cooksoni, and many 
others, which continue to produce flowers 
well into the new year. From that time on¬ 
wards to April we have C. vestita Turneri, 
and its pure white variety alba, also the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of C. Regnieri, as C. San- 
deriana, C. Stevensi, etc. In a few weeks 
a large number of distinct varieties will be in 
bloom, and advantage may be taken of the 
opportunity of a personal visit to some of our 
leading nurseries, and a selection made of 
suitable varieties. 

While the plants are in bloom they require 
but little moisture at the root, only just suffi¬ 
cient being necessary to prevent the flowers 
from drooping. After the flower-spikes are 
cut water must be withheld altogether, and 
the pseudo-bulbs allowed to become dormant. 
They will be most effectively brought to this 
state by placing them on a shelf free from 
drip or moisture, and close up to the roof- 
glass of the warm stove, and where they may 
obtain all the sunlight possible. When 
growth recommences in the spring the pseudo- 
bulbs should he turned out of their pots, re¬ 
moving all the old soil, and repotting into 
fresh material. A suitable compost is one- 
half good fibrous loam, one-fourth well-dried 
cow-dung, put through a half-inch sieve, and 
one-fourth finely chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
adding some small broken crocks, and a little 
coarse silver-sand, the whole being well mixed 
together. The pots should be rather more 
than half filled with drainage, over which 
some Sphagnum Moss, or the roughest part 
of the compost, should be placed. The pot¬ 
ting should be done as for any stove or green¬ 
house plant. The critical time with these 
Calanthes is after repotting, for if the com¬ 
post is made too moist the young growths are 
liable to turn black and decay; therefore, 
water should be afforded very sparingly until 
the growths are fully active, and roots have 
become plentiful. At this stage the amount 
of water may be gradually increased, and 
abundance will be required when the new 
pseudo-bulbs commence to form. This may 
be supplemented by an occasional watering 
with weak liquid eow-manure. During the 
early part of the growing period the plants 
should be shaded from strong direct sunlight, 
but when the plants are in full vigour a 
gradual exposure j;tq| sunlight is very bene¬ 
ficial tri v thepi- As regards damping down, 
etc.,Ufie ordinary stVvo treatment will suit 
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FRUIT. 


GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

Tn the markets and some clubs and hotels 
we see specimens of that large, showy Pear, | 
the Pitmaston Duchess, which ought to be 
called the Pitmaston Pear, to avoid confu¬ 
sion with the true Duchess, which, in the 
west of France, is a Pear of the finest 
quality. It is a great pity this, in trade cata¬ 
logues, praising and over-praising a great 
many fruits of no quality. A first-rate Pear 
is so good a fruit that it is a great pity to take 
up room with very doubtful or even second- 
rate ones. The catalogues of fruit nursery¬ 
men must, I think, be compiled by clerks who 
have never tasted the fruit, and who copy from 
other catalogues descriptions of fruits that 
have no quality and describe them as first- 
class. I doubt if there are twelve first-class 
Pears in cultivation. One Pear of fine quality is 
worth more than twenty inferior sorts. One 
really true and fine Pear comes in fine sea- ! 


going to France or to the Channel Islands. 
As to Doyenne du Comice—which has the re¬ 
putation of not being a good bearer in the 
country round London—may not this be from 
the constant repression that wall-trees have 
to undergo to keep them in shape and in 
place? Here we see a better result from a 
tree in the open in, certainly, a very favoured 
part of the country, and we have reason to 
think that it would be well to try this precious 
fruit more in the open, or in any way that 
would lessen the heavy pruning which so 
often leads to wood Instead of fruit. It is 
one of the best class Pears known in any 
country. It is usually grafted on the Quince, 
and is vigorous on it, but in very dry and 
sandy soils it would be better to use the Pear 
for this purpose. In any case, to do justice 
to a really great fruit like this, it would be 
well to have it on both stocks, and also both 
on walls and as pyramids. 

The old Comice Hortieole of Maine-et-Loire 
was the first to obtain this Pear. The parent 
tree, raised from seeds sown in the Jardin 
Fruitier at Angers, bore fruit in the month 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 

Many years ago fruit-tree culture in pots 
seemed destined to take an important place 
in English gardens. I think some fifty years 
have passed since Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridge- 
worth, published his work, called “ The 
Orchard-house.” The object of the w’riter 
was to show the practicability of securing 
crops of the choicer Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
Apples, and Cherries by means of glass shel¬ 
ters, erected in an inexpensive manner. If 
I remember rightly, it was the abolition of 
the glass duty that suggested the practica¬ 
bility of producing fruit commonly grown in 
the open ground in this manner. Before the 
duty was taken off, the erection of a glass 
structure of even moderate dimensions was a 
serious matter, and it was very rare to find a 
greenhouse of any kind in villa gardens. A 
couple of frames for growing Cucumbers on 
a hot-bed were about as much as the person 
of moderate means could aspire to. The 
orchard-house, as described by Mr. Rivers, 
was to be just a shelter against our inclement 



Pear Doyenne dn Comice. From a photograph of fruits grown on a pyramid in Messrs. Veitch’s nurseries at Exeter. 


son now, and that is the Doyenne du Cornice. 
Some years ago I had the pleasure of seeing 
a handsome pyramid tree of this in Mr. 
Robert Veitch’s nursery, at Exeter a shapely 
tree, not hacked back nor mutilated, as trees 
ro often are, but gently trimmed, and retain¬ 
ing its true pyramid shape, and, owing no 
doubt to the climate or soil, bearing every 
year. Mr. Veitch sends me some of the fruit 
of the finest and most excellent quality from 
the same pyramid tree. The tree was plan¬ 
ted about fifty years ago in the nursery at 
Exeter, and is 24 feet high, with a spread of 
16 feet. The tree has not been touched with 
a knife for from 20 to 25 years, but there was 
no need, as it has fruited so regularly, and 
made nothing but fruiting spurs. It grows 
slowly and compactly every year, and, 
better still, bears every year. At the 
same time Mr. Veitch sends me four Pears 
of the same kind grown on a wall, which are 
smaller than the medium-sized, excellent 
Pears from the pyramid tree. Such Pears 
would have a very higl/\'atueun our jr arltets, 
and we have proved tnJ^MjftscPi th M^rilgfand 
at least can produce onstandard ^jjpyramid 


of November, 1849, and was awarded the 
name of the society for the excellence of its 
produce. Introduced forthwith to the 
markets, it speedily became popular abroad, 
and in 1852, and since, the Americans 
have raised it in numbers, Hovey gives a very 
exact description of it at page 169 of Vol. 
XVIII. of his “ Magazine of Horticulture.” j 
Soon afterwards its merits became known in 
England, and next in Germany. In keeping 
this Pear, which Ls an important considera 
tion, it is best to gather it in good time, and 
put it carefully aw’av in the fruit-room in a 
dry state, and to touch it as little as possible 
until ready for use. 

It sometimes attains to great size in France 
and the Channel Islands under good cultiva¬ 
tion, and also in our country, but we think it 
none the better for this, and that the medium 
sized fruits are, on the whole, the best, and in 
all states it is its fine flavour which is of the 
most account. We shall be glad of any in¬ 
formation as to the behaviour of this Pear in 
various parts of the country. The late Mr. 
Barron used to consider it the best of all | 
Pears. 

t> 


springs. It w r as to have no pretensions to 
beauty, and was to be built in such a rough- 
and-ready and inexpensive manner that any¬ 
one who could handle a hammer and saw’ 
could put it up without aid from the 
mechanic. The fruit-producing power of 
English gardens was to be increased at a 
small outlay. If I remember rightly, there 
w r as to be no brickw ork ; the plates were to 
rest on posts, which had, up to a couple of 
feet above ground, received two coats of tar. 
The sides w*ere to consist of feather-edged 
boards, none of the woodwork was to be 
planed, there were to be no rebates, a slip of 
wood being nailed down the middle of each 
rafter; the panes of glass were to be fastened 
in with small nails instead of putty. The 
idea of constructing glass-houses in this easy 
and cheap way caught on. and many of them 
were erected throughout the country. It was 
found, however, that the posts soon rotted, 
and many objected to these eroctions on the 
score that they were utterly devoid of archi¬ 
tectural beaufcyH j Lthiifk it a pity, however, 
that Mr. Rivers^ idea of growineour choicer 
hardy fri'iHs j rn_stAjlctJurefr built in a very 

nliaan won ulmnlil hnvA hppn ln«t <aioht nf It 
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is not so much the material as labour that 
renders the erection of glass structures such 
a costly affair, and any man that can handle 
carpenters’ tools fairly well could put up a 
house that would answer the purpose just as 
well as those constructed by a professional 
builder. The great defect in Mr. Rivers’ 
plan was that the posts went into the ground, 
whereas a couple of courses of brickwork, 
with a sill 4 inches by 3 inches, would pre¬ 
serve the entire woodwork from the effects 
of damp. On this sill the quartering can be 
simply nailed, not mortised, which will save 
a lot of labour, and will answer equally well. 
The plate for the rafters can be nailed on the 
quartering, no weather-board being needed, 
the glass being arranged so that the bottom 
square laps a couple of inches over the plate. 
It will be seen that in this way a lot of work 
demanding skilled labour is avoided, the 
necessary work being what any man able to 
use a hammer and saw could do. Feather- 
edged boards can be used for the sides, one 
board being on hinges for ventilation, and, if 
given a couple of coats of tar, would last for 
years. The rafters and plates need not be 
planed. The plates could be tarred, and, if 
the rafters are given one coat of paint, there 
will be no need to paint them again inside 
for years. It is the confined atmosphere and 
moisture that take off the paint, and these 
conditions do not exist in an orchard-house, 
which must be freely ventilated, except in a 
time of sharp frost, when the trees are in 
bloom. There should be no top putty, the 
glass being fixed with tacks, and the venti¬ 
lators and doors should consist simply of 
boards. The necessary material, cut out to 
specifications, can be obtained from any saw¬ 
mill, and rafters can be had ready to fix from 
horticultural builders, or the local builder 
would probably supply them. An amateur 
with no technical knowledge would find it 
much cheaper to buy the material and engage 
a carpenter to put it up. A house 25 feet 
long by 20 feet wide would in this way cost 
comparatively little, as no heating apparatus 
is needed. Constructed in this way, a glass¬ 
house would cost no more than an ordinary 
shed. In a spring which is marked by frosts 
that are destroying the fruit prospects in the 
open ground, it is something to be able to 
w'alk in a miniature orchard, where every 
blossom is safe from frost, hail, and cold 
easterly, blighting winds. 

Except in very favoured districts, where 
soil and climate are suitable, many of our 
best hardy fruits can only be relied on to 
develop their finest characteristics when sub¬ 
jected to a certain amount of artificial cul¬ 
ture. Take Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, for 
instance. It is, in its highest stage of de¬ 
velopment, one of the finest hardy fruits we 
have, but how many readers of Gardening 
have eaten it at its best? For its well-being, 
it demands a warm, well-drained soil, and the 
shelter of a wall. When fully matured, it 
keeps a considerable time after ripening, and 
a tree with three or four dozen fruits, with 
the rich golden hue that distinguishes this 
fruit at its best, is fai*- to the eye, and grate¬ 
ful to the palate. Peaches and Nectarines, 
we know', can only be enjoyed by those who 
have walls; the finer kinds of Cherries are 
not reliable in the majority of gardens unless 
accommodated in the same way, and, as re¬ 
gards Pears, it is well known that those kind-* 
most esteemed for size and flavour are among 
the most uncertain of hardy fruits when 
grown in full exposure. In some soils cer¬ 
tain kinds absolutely refuse to take on 
flavour, and in some places spring frosts are 
liable to play such havoc with the blossom 
that the trees are not worth the labour be¬ 
stowed on them. By growing them under 
glass in pots, success is assured, for they can 
be given the soil that suits them, and will en¬ 
joy favourable climatic conditions. Whether 
the choice kinds of Pears could be grown 
profitably in this way 1 cannot say ; but those 
who have plenty of space might give this form 
of culture a trial on a small scale. The 
heaviest item would be the watering; but 
where water is laid on, this is not so much 
felt as when the watering-can has to be used. 
There would be no failing as in the open, as 
the grower would be pertajn-|Of hawlg J vor .V 
year something choieeto^anl to AgrkltL 
J. Gqrnhill. 


SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE 
ROOTS. 

The above words convey a good deal of mean¬ 
ing to the practical gardener, for those who 
have had any experience know that when 
anything is wrong with the roots there is no 
hope for success till the wrong is made right. 
But there are eases where roots have got into 
a bad subsoil where much labour will be re¬ 
quired before matters are put right again. 
No one would select a site for a fruit garden 
where the clay croppejl up near the surface 
if he could do any better. Still, in the past, 
if not now', there has been some carelessness 
in the selection of sites for fruit gardens, 
for in many cases an inferior site has been 
selected when a better one was available 
within a short distance. In the past, fruit 
growing was not the important business it 
has now become, and with the annual in¬ 
crease of population either the home grower 
or the foreigner, or both, will have some lee¬ 
way to make up before the demand that is 
likely to arise is supplied. One thing is cer¬ 
tain : that to plant fruit-trees in very shal¬ 
low' soil, whether the subsoil is clay or sand, 
w’ill lead, before many years, to something 
being wrong at the roots. I could point to 
a goodly number of gardens and orchards 
which in the past produced good fruit, and 
which now, although the trees are not worn 
out with age, yet rarely produce a good crop 
of usable fruit such as was gathered from 
the trees before the roots reached the sub¬ 
soil. Borne time ago I was asked to look at 
a number of fruit-trees—Pears, Apples, and 
Plums—growing in a villa garden that had 
formerly done well, but which now, except in 
the case of a few cooking Apples, scarcely 
produced an eatable fruit. The Pears especi¬ 
ally were very inferior, the fruits being small 
and cracked. The trees were well developed, 
and, for the most part, were handsome pyra¬ 
mids, but there was something wrong with 
the roots, and, on opening a trench, the roots 
were found to be working into the clay. Root- 
pruning and lifting will save them for a time, 
but they will always be a source of anxiety 
in the future to the owner of the garden. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to be done 
on a clayey soil where the workable surface 
may not be more than a foot deep? There 
are at least two courses open, and there may 
be a third, any of which is better than letting 
the roots run riot in the clay that is sure in 
the near future to bring them to ruin. In 
the days gone by in the best gardens in deal¬ 
ing with a bad subsoil it was customary to 
place a layer of concrete under any trees 
whoso roots were likely to get dangerously 
near the clay. Of course, I may be told this 
sort of thing would not do for the market 
‘grower; it is too expensive. I do not say 
that it would, though the expense of a chal¬ 
dron or two of lime is not a ruinous affair, 
and stones can generally be obtained off the 
land near in sufficient quantity to do a little 
job of this kind. But I was not thinking of 
market growers ; they have, or can have, the 
country to pick and choose from, and if they 
settle upon a soil with the clay near the sur¬ 
face they will do so with their eyes open. I 
was thinking more especially of the amateur 
grower, who probably had nothing to do with 
the selection of the site of his garden or 
dwelling, but, having got it, he wants to make 
the best of it, and the matter of a few shil¬ 
lings for whatever is necessary to make the 
trees profitable should not be grudged. Con¬ 
crete is easily made by any handy labourer, 
and for the few trees that arc planted in a 
moderate-sized private garden should not in¬ 
volve much outlay. The large gardens arc 
managed by skilled men, and whatever is 
necessary to keep the trees in condition for 
a life of average duration is generally done. 
But there is another way oT dealing with 
shallow soils, and this is do not make holes 
in the ground at all ; plant on the surface 
and cover the roots with the best soil obtain¬ 
able. A cartload of soil to each tree will be 
enough for the present, and in the future the 
roots can be kept near the surface by a 
liberal use of top-dressing. This appears to 
me to be the b st way of dealing with a play 
soil, but it would not answer quite so well 
where the subsoil is a poor hungry sand. In 
the latter case I should recommend a bottom 


of concrete. It need not be more than a yard 
square, or 4 feet at the outside, and outside 
the base the roots can easily be lifted with¬ 
out giving the tree too severe a check. 

M. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Raspberry-canes.— In 1904 I 

planted two rows of Raspberry-canes—in the autumn. 
The two following summers they produced a light 
crop of fruit, and they have now thrown up an im¬ 
mense quantity of young canes, some quite 0 feet 
high. They are obviously overcrowded. Please say 
how’ they should be treated?— Raspberries. 

[Cut out all the present year’s fruiting- 
canes from your Raspberry-stools, as they 
are of no value, leaving to each stool five or 
six stout young canes, at the same time cat¬ 
ting out all the weak ones. Tie up these canes 
to stakes, and give a dressing of manure. 
Never use the spade among Raspberries. You 
should next year, as soon as the fruiting is 
over, cut out all the old canes, as these with 
the fruit crop will have impoverished the 
plants, and much harm follows when the 
stools are allowed to make new wood and at 
the same time support the old.] 

Manures for Vines.— 1 should he much obliged 
if you could inform me what are the best manures 
for Vines which have had no artificial manures, ex¬ 
cepting dissolved bones? The roots are in an out¬ 
side border. One of the Vines—a Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria-had its roots raised and pruned last autumn. 
The Grapes are very much inclined to shank. The 
soil was all specially made, and is inclined to be 
light.— Kelto 

[There arc various artificial manures suit¬ 
able for Vines, among them being bone-meal, 
horn shavings, and Peruvinn guano. The 
first is best applied with top-dressing 
materials either in autumn or early spring, at 
the rate of 1 cwt. of the first-named mixed 
with two cart-loads of compost consisting of 
fibrous loam, wood ashes, and, as your soil is 
inclined to be light, a small proportion of 
lime-rubble, pounded fine. The second should 
be used in the same way, only in this case 
a quarter of a bushel would be ample for 
mixing with two cart-loads of compost. 
Guano is usually applied in the spring and 
during the season of growth, sprinkling suf¬ 
ficient on the surface on each occasion just 
to colour the soil, mixing it with the latter by 
lightly pricking up th- surface with a fork. 
A good time to apply guano is during showery 
weather or prior to watering the border. Use 
none but genuine Peruvian guano for this 
purpose. Another manure which has a 
marked effect on Vines in need of a filip is 
to take 2 lb. of bone-meal, 1£ lb. superphos¬ 
phate of lime, and l£ lb. of muriate of potash. 
Mix all three intimately together, and use at 
the rate of 2 oz. per square yard super when 
starting the Vines, 1 oz. per square yard 
when the Grapes have been thinned, and the 
same quantity after the Grapes have stoned. 
By measuring the surface of the border and 
multiplying the length by the breadth, the re¬ 
sult, if divided by 9, will give you the number 
of square yards super. You can then easily 
calculate the quantity or weight of manure 
jou would require for each dressing. Finally, 
there are the special Vine manures com¬ 
pounded and sold by various horticultural 
sundriesmen, which, if only used according 
to directions, have a decided and beneficial 
effect on the health of the Vines. By con¬ 
sulting our advertising columns you will find 
the addresses of some of the vendors.] 

Hardy fruits for competition. -Would you 
kindly give me a list of the best fruits for competi¬ 
tion ‘beginning of September? Soil—sandy loam. 
South aspect; Lake district (Northumberland!? 
(1) Best dessert Apple, (2) best White Currant, (3> 
best Gooseberry (weight), (4) best Gooseberry, red 
(flavour), (5) best Gooseberry, green <fla\our)?— 
Market Grower. 

[(1) Beauty of Bath and Jacob’s Seedling. 
We advise you to plant both, when you will 
have two strings to your bow. ns it were. The 
latter is the larger, is more highly coloured, 
and of better flavour, but rather later in 
ripening of the two. (2) White Transparent, 
the same as White Versailles of some cata¬ 
logues. (3) Bobby (red). Antagonist (white), 
and livelier (yellow). (4) Ironmonger or Red 
Champagne. (5) Glenton Green. To ob¬ 
tain Gooseberries and Currants of excep¬ 
tional size aqd. we.ig.ht the crop must be 
severely thinned while the fruit is green. The 
ground should also be weff mulched with rich 
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manure under and round about the bushes, 
and the roots liberally fed with liquid 
manure, diluted according to strength.] 

Red Currant La Vcrsaillaise.— I consider 
this the finest and best Red Currant in 
cultivation, and it is a pity it is not 
more widely known. 1 am told that fruit¬ 
growers for market do not grow it on account 
of its somewhat awkward habit of growth, 
but I am sure it would pay them to grow* it, 
allowing it more room than ordinary varie¬ 
ties. It is a very strong grower and enor¬ 
mous cropper. The fruit is very large, dark 
red in colour, and makes delicious wine. It 
requires good ground and liberal mulchings 
and waterings. It is a capital variety for 
growing against a north or east wall, where. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

HALF SHADED AND SHELTERED 
MIXED BORDER. 

This mixed border seems to us to suggest one 
of the best—that is, where there is some 
shelter for the many things that want it, and 
also half-shade. In the warmer districts and 
where there is a short rainfall, as in the 
Eastern counties, few mixed borders are 
happy in wholly exposed situations; they 
very often suffer, and the bloom of the plants 
is short-lived. So much is this the case that 
in such positions they are not always worth 
having. On the other hand, and in the same 
districts, where the border gets a not too close 


Half-shaded mixed l*order with arches. 


if nettl'd against birds, it will bang till No¬ 
vember. when it is especially valuable either 
for home use or sale. 1 can strongly recom 
mend it to amateurs.—J. 

Pear Durondeau. -Some very fine examples of 
Durondenu wire exhibited at the recent fruit show, ; 
held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vinreiit-squan*. 
the rich brown colour of the skin with the beautiful 
red flush peculiar to the variety helm* highly de¬ 
veloped. This is an excellent garden I’ear, coming 
Into use and lasting from the middle till the end of 
October. The flesh is white, quite melting when given 
good cultivation, juicy, and richly flavoured. Cordon 
trees yield remarkably fine examples, and when 
grown in the form of u spreading bush it crops \ery 
abundantly.—G. P. K. 


shad ’, but just enough to keep the afternoon 
sun off, the results are wholly different, and 
are often very fine. It wants some thought 
to secure this partial shade and shelter, be¬ 
cause if we put our flowers wholly under trees 
we must fail. 

Even the shade of high walls will often 
help us towards mixed borders that will re¬ 
tain their freshness and bloom. 
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Antirrhinums Everyone who has a town 
garden should make much of Antirrhinums, for they 
do remarkably well where other plants, pining for 
purer air, fail. I notice there is plenty of seedlings 
coming up in the borders about the old plants where 
seed-pods have been allowed to remain, and these, if 
given frame room, will bloom early next season. In 
an ordinary winter such seedlings often go through 
unhnrmed; but it is safest to give them a little 
shelter, if only by putting a hanulight over them — 
Townsman. 


LILIUM POLYPHYLLUM AT HOME. 
According to the botanical survey of 
Northern India this Lily is indigenous to 
British Gurhw’al, Kuma-on, and Cashmere. I 
have found two colonies of it, and am aware 
of a third growing on Cheena Pahar, which is 
a vast rocky jungle-clad pile in Naini Tal, up¬ 
wards of 8,000 feet in elevation ; the two 
former colonies are at about 7,300 feet eleva¬ 
tion. I have nowhere seen this Lily diffused 
loosely over large areas, but in strictly colony 
form. Where this Lily thrives the conditions 
are in all respects identical. It may be said 
to have selected for itself lofty, cool situa¬ 
tions, with a north-west aspect, which is the 
one in the Kumaon Himalayas turned most 
directly away from the sun. 
Though as the sun for four 
or five months is practically 
vertical, it must not be 
assumed that any actual 
sunless places exist in India 
through the summer months 
unless it be for a short time 
in the morning and evening. 
It is just such situations 
with a north-west aspect 
and considerable elevation 
that will often give the 
heaviest of jungle and the 
finest of soil deposits, and 
this happens to be the ease 
with Lilium polyphyllum in 
every instance quoted. The 
forest is of Indian Oak, 
arboreal Rhododendron, a 
species of Acer, etc., to¬ 
gether with the world-w'ide 
Bracken Fern and sundry 
Himalayan Grasses — such 
are the immediate surround¬ 
ings of L. polyphyllum. 
These colonies of Dilies are 
subject to more or less heavy 
snowfalls annually — some 
years as much as 10 feet, 
and, occasionally, as in the 
great snow-year of 1899, I 
think, not less than 15 feet; 
and the snow freezes very 
hard. At the same time, it 
is practically certain frost 
never reaches the bulbs. L. 
polyphyllum flowers in the 
Himalayas from about the 
middle of June, or just on 
the advent of the monsoon, 
as a rule. 

I would here draw the 
cultivator’s attention to the 
climatic conditions under 
which Indian Lilies thrive 
admirably, and the obser¬ 
vations apply to Burmese 
Liliums in general ; also 
particularly to L. sulphu- 
reum. They are developed 
right up to flowering time in 
a warm, but dry, climate. 
From March to* the mon¬ 
soon period all through 
Northern India there is an 
ever-accumulaling state of 
heat and atmospheric dry¬ 
ness, during which period 
the rainfall is scant}’— 
sometimes extremely so. 
The thermometer, even at 
7,000 feet, will in June 
occasionally reach 90 degs. in full shade, 
though by reason of the drvness of the 
atmosphere and the delightful Himalavan 
* hrepzes this temperature is far less ob¬ 
jectionable than the same heat in niois 
ture-laden England. With the arrival of 
, the monsoon a climatic change ensues with 
marvellous dispatch, and for three months a 
full sub tropical, exceedingly luxuriant, grow¬ 
ing period ensues, in which Vast quantities of 
rain fall. Vapour dense and prolonged is 
frequent, temperature is relatively high, and 
so it continues until about September 15th, 
when all is over, and, generallv speaking, 
about three months of fine drv weather en¬ 
sue. This sHBfll^inaktllcntihe cultivator of 
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corresponding period, and by no means to 
dry them off or allow them to get dry for at 
least two months after flowering. 

L. polyphyllum, in a state of nature, grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high on stout, self-sup¬ 
porting stems, and each stem will bear from 
one to three flowers, borne on the apex 
of the stem. The flowers consist of three 
outer segments over $ inch wide and 41 inches 
long ; these recurve and Anally form loops, 
as it were, the apex of each segment going 
quite back to the tube. The three inner seg¬ 
ments are 1 inch wide and inches long, 
and recurve much less. The base colour is a 
rich milky white, with numerous minute 
short streakings of a rich deep vinous red, 
more particularly along the margins of the 
segments. Every segment for more than 
half its length from base has up the centre 
of same inside a pronounced green line, and 
the interior of the tube is suffused with pale 
green. It is a delightfully-scented flower, but 
if any quantity be placed in a large room 
they develop by night an overpowering scent 
that is scarcely pleasant. The bulb of this 
Lily is a very characteristic one, white in 
colour, small, thin, and pointed, and rela¬ 
tively much longer than wide. 

L. polyphyllum seeds freely, germinates 
readily, and grows freely enough under 
proper conditions in a rich soil, of which 
leaf-mould should form a large part. One 
surprising thing about this distinctly small- 
bulbed Lily is the great depth it is found in 
the soil—as much as 15 inches, and 9 inches 
to 12 inches always—that the seed got so 
deep in a wholly virgin place never under the 
hand of the cultivator is quite impossible; 
that the bulbs worked down that depth is 
also extremely unlikely. I therefore arrive 
at the conviction the depth has been reached 
by annual increments of soil made by the 
enormous amount of leafage annually cast 
off by both Indian Oaks and Rhododendrons. 
But, even so, it is a very large assumption to 
suppose that a solid foot of soil has been 
formed in a century. I suggest that some of 
these Lilies are indeed much older. The 
first colony I found was sixteen years ago, 
and it seems to-day just as when I discovered 
it in a heavy, roadless piece of forest. Soil 
in which these Lilies grow just suits Pota¬ 
toes. It is, therefore, rich in both lime and 
potash, and is most essentially a vegetable 
soil.—F. W. Seeks, Naini Tal , India , TJ.P ., 
in Hardeners' Chronicle. 


TRANSPLANTING AND DIVIDING 
PYRETHRUM, DELPHINIUM, AND 
CAMPANULA. 

Is it best to do this now or in the spring? The place 
is damp, but not very cold, witli an abundance of 
slugs.—D evon. 

[These should all be taken in hand in early 
spring, the best time being that of renewed 
growth and activity. In March or early April 
the Py ret brum is springing into new life. At 
tliis time lift the clumps, wash away all soil, 
and, having carefully noted the character of 
the roots, take a strong pruning-knife and 
insert its point into the centre of the tuft or 
root-stock, the tuft meanwhile lying on its 
side on the potting-beneli. With the plant in 
two parts you will see clearly how to act a 
second time, and the operation can be re¬ 
peated a« often as you like. Small divisions 
are preferable to large ones, the former pro¬ 
viding for the fullest crown development. 
These 1 ; small divisions will be best if potted 
singly into 3-inch pots, placing them in a 
cold-frame for a month or more before plant¬ 
ing out. If but a small number are required, 
use pots of 5 inch diameter, placing three of 
the divisions around each pot, subsequently 
planting each potful intact to form a big 
clump ; or by planting six or a dozen in a 
group of 4 feet or 6 feet across a grand 
flowering wotild result. Another good season 
for dividing is the month of August, and quite 
early in the month, observing much the same 
method of procedure. The planbs from this 
will be ready to go out in about a month, and 
when planting be careful not to bury the 
plants lower than the natural level of the 
crowns. Do not plant these things in highly- 
mounded beds from /Wh~Teh .all the moisture 
will drain away. Th ^Fj dfetft /uialfl jaQhirstv 
subject, requiring abundance of nflopiture dur¬ 


ing growth, and you cannot make the soil 
too deep or too rich for these abundantly- 
rooting subjects. If you find the slugs trouble¬ 
some try the spraying of a Quassia and soft- 
soap solution into the tufts occasionally, also 
soot. Where old plants exist, the former 
should be applied rather forcibly into the 
very heart of the plant, as the slugs lie there 
and feed on the new and green leaves as these 
appear. 

The Delphinium cannot be taken in hand 
at a better time than March, digging up the 
plants, shaking or washing away all soil from 
the roots before attempting to divide them. 
Frequently these plants spread out to a many- 
crowned head, with but one long tap-root or 
something akin. Old plants, too, get gouty 
and cankered, and such as these will require 
to be handled with care. Often enough the 
knife is a dangerous thing, and, used thought¬ 
lessly, will cut away all, or nearly all. the 
root flbres. Very large plant* are better 
divided by inserting a prong of a small hand- 
fork immediately below the crowm-eyes or 
buds, and by gently Avrcnching this the crown 
and root-stock—often twisted or cross- 
grained—is wrenched asunder even with the 
grain. This method reduces the losses to a 
minimum. Single tap-roots, where such exist, 
may lie halved, or even quartered, in order to 
obtain roots to each crow T n piece. No pot¬ 
ting is required for these, and when replant¬ 
ing keep the crowns about 2 inches below the 
soil level. The Delphinium is a voracious 
feeder, and should be given a very deep and 
rich soil. 

Campanulas may be divided and replanted 
in March and April. Moderate-sized pieces 
may be planted, and so long as the growths 
are lightly gathered together in a level tuft 
in the hand and planted flrmly down to this, 
no trouble will ensue. It would have been 
better had you told us the kinds you refer to, 
as in so large and varied a group no one line 
of action is entirely applicable. You might 
probably prefer to repeat this portion of your 
query, giving the names of the species.] 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Crinum capense.—I have had a iarce hulh of 
Crinuni capense given me. Will you kindly tell me 
how it should be treated—both now and in the 
spring? It is now in a pot, and the foliage is turn¬ 
ing yellow. I have no glass-house. Will it winter 
in a cold-frame or in a room?—T. (J. Williams. 

[Crinum capense is the hardiest of all the 
Crinums—in fact, in the neighbourhood of 
London and in the Southern counties it may 
be looked upon as perfectly hardy. When 
growing freely, the long leaves are somewhat 
brittle, hence it is preferable to plant it in a 
sheltered spot, otherwise they are apt to be 
injured by rough winds. As plenty of sun¬ 
shine is necessary to its well-doing, this 
Crinum may be planted at the foot of a south 
wall, in which position it will flower freely 
during the spring months. This Crinum well 
repays a little extra attention when planting, 
in carrying out which a hole may be taken 
out a couple of feet deep, and 6 inches of 
brick rubble or broken crocks placed in the 
bottom for drainage. The rest should be 
made up of good turfy loam, lightened if it is 
of a very adhesive nature by leaf-mould and 
rough sand. In planting, the club-shaped 
bulb should be placed at such a depth that 
the upper part of the bulb is just about 
level with the soil or slightly below it. This 
Crinum may be watered freely when growing 
—that is, during the late spring and summer 
months. As your bulb is now in a pot, we 
should advise you to winter it in the cold 
frame and plant it out next spring. It will 
need very little, if any, water during the 
winter months.] 

Insect-eating plant*-— Will you kindly inform 
me of the names of any English insectivorous plants? 
-W. 0. T. 

[Sundew (Drosera), Butterwort (Pingui- 
cula). Of course, there are many others not 
British, such as Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionoea 
muscipula). Side Saddle-flower (Surracenia). 
Califorian Pitcher-plant (Darlingtonia), Aus¬ 
tralian Pitcher-plant (Cephalotus). and the 
Snake-plant (Arum Dracunculus).] 

Planting border*.— 1 have a garden, 40 feet by 
25 feet, surrounded on three sides by a wall 7 feet 
high, the back of my house forming the boundary 
of the remaining side. 1 have two borders, each 
about 3 feet wide, cne running along the bottom 


wall. The longer has an eastern aspect, and in con¬ 
sequence of the neighbouring house, has only about 
two hours of sun a day in the summer-time. The 
other border is at right angles to this, along the wall 
facing the south, and gets plenty of sun. The 
ground is practically all sand where 1 live, as it is 
only a short distance from the shore; but 1 recently 
had the sand dug out of the borders to about 
10 inches to 1 foot deep, and, after Ailing the 
bottom with clay, put in good, well-manured soil. 
So far, I have not planted anything, but I would be 
glad to have your advice as to what would be the 
best flowering plants to grow, and what would do 
best on the walls?- Hollyhock. 

[We think you cannot do better than plant 
the shaded border with Kerns, Lenten and 
Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, Lilies, Solomon’s 
Seal, Lily of the Valley, and such like plants. 
Of the Ferns, any of the Lastreas, Athyriums, 
Scolopendriums would do quite well, and 
their ample fronds would make a very pretty 
groundwork for such Lilies as candidum, 
tigrinum, testaceum, croeeum, etc. You 
might also add Irises of the Flag group to 
the above list, and such shade-loving subjects 
as Spiraea palmata, S. venusta. Primula 
denticulata, P. rosea. P. Cashmeriana, and 
others. By grouping the Ferns in triangular 
fashion you could insert, say, half-a-cfozen 
bulbs of any Lily in their centre, and so ob¬ 
tain a good effect at once. The more sunny 
border could be Ailed with choice hardy 
plants, as Pyrethrums, single and double. 
Campanula* of the carpatica and persicifolia 
groups, Aster acris, A. Amellus. A. loevigatus, 
Rudbeekia, Anemone sylvestris, dwarf Day 
Lilies, Delphiniums, Carnations. Heucheras. 
Lilium speoioRum. L. pomponium, L. umbel- 
latum, Incarvillea Delavayi, Geums of sorts. 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium, etc. You might 
also here plant Flag Irises, Narcissi in 
variety, Gladioli, and many more, while, if 
you preferred it, a small set of eariv-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. With so narrow a border 
you could hardly expect much to succeed on 
the Avail, unless it were climbing Roses. A 
line of Hollyhocks planted at the foot of the 
Avail would make an imposing display of blos¬ 
soms in their season.] 

Plant* for small pond.-Will you kindly men¬ 
tion six of the best plants to grow in a quite small 
pond, about 20 feet long and 6 feet wide? I hn\e 
two small Nympiispas.—R. L. Routh. 

[Typha angustifolia and T. minima, Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia (single and double forms), 
the Buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), the 
Bog Arum (Calla palustris), and the Water 
Soldier (Stratiotes aloides). Villarsia Hum- 
boldtiana, and the native Villarsia nym- 
plueoides, with its small round leaves and 
yelloAV flowers, form a good contrast to plants 
of a bolder type. Another interesting aquatic 
is Vallisncria spiralis, with very long narrow 
leaves and small white flowers floating on the 
surface of the water. You could also try the 
Cape Pond-flower (Apouogeton distachyon).] 

Plants In Grass.— I would be much obliged if 
you would kindly recommend me plants to grow in 
tirass? 1 wish to introduce some flowers on a lawn, 
but cannot afford the time to keep flower-beds in 
order. Would you recommend Rose-bushes, and, if 
so, what kinds? Also, would you recommend 
Firhsias or any other plants that will not he un¬ 
sightly in winter?— Mks. Owen Poavell. 

I As we suppose von do not mean wild gar¬ 
dening, Avhieli can be done to any extent in 
Grass, we think you must mean groups that 
would be hardy and permanent, and should 
suggest Y'uccas, hardy Fuchsias, some 
Monthly Roses, and Azaleas, for which you 
must haA’e peat.] 

Late flower*. -The prolonged drought, 
that bad caused many kinds of plants to 
ripen off their growth and go partially to 
rest, lias been followed by heavy showers, 
and bright, Avarm intervals, and vegetation 
has taken quite a fresh lease of life. Even 
the fruit-trees, that were almost leafless, 
have freshened up, and look quite green, so 
that unless we get much colder nights, it will 
be some time before lifting and planting can 
be done satisfactorily. The Dahlias ha\*e 
made wonderful growth lately, and ure now 
in better bloom than they have been all the 
summer; and the Chrysanthemums, that 
owing to severe drought were really cheeked 
in their blooming, are now making up for 
lost time, and floAvering freely. If frost keeps 
off, Ave may get a prolonged season of floAvers. 
—J. G., Gosport. November 10th, 1906. 

North a*p00t8.— How often do avc see 
shady Avails, 1eprejes, : apid borders left entirely 
uncropped because |he owners .have an idea 
that nbtliinglAviU come to? perfection without 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley . — Ik it possible to 
force Lily of the Valley roots satisfactorily at this 
time of year in an ordinary hotbed? Should they be 
kept dark and rather close?— Walks. 

[If by “ an ordinary hot-bed ” you mean a 
dung-bed in the open, the answer is, No, inas¬ 
much as in all probability the heat would 
fail at the moment it was most needed. Such 
an arrangement at this season of the year is 
far too much exposed to the elements, while 
the weather is all too changeable to permit 
of the work being satisfactorily done. You 
would require to maintain a regular heat of 
70 degs. to 75 degs. for a month or more, un¬ 
less you are referring to retarded crowns which 
come more quickly. To maintain the heat 
named a good-sized bed should exist, and dark¬ 
ness is an essential item in good forcing of 
the above, which also includes the production 
of long stems. In maintaining the necessary 


The blue Cupidone (Catananche occrulea). 


direct sunlight? I am fully aware of the 
value of light, but I have never had any 
shady spots that I could not crop to advan¬ 
tage. During the late brilliant summer how 
glad we were to have partially-shaded places 
in which to stand our greenhouse and other 
pot-plants for a few weeks. Those who have 
never tried north walls for Cherries, Plums, 
and many other fruits, would be surprised 
how well they succeed on such. Of the value 
of shaded borders for salads and many 
vegetable crops gardeners can bear testi¬ 
mony from recent experience. I find that 
even strong-rooting plants like young ever¬ 
green shrubs made far more growth during 
the past summer whero they had a little 
shade than those that were fully exposed to 
the full glare of the sun.—J. G., Gosport. 


BLUE CUPIDONE (CATANANCHE 
CCERULEA). 

A very easily-grown perennial, whose flower- 
lieads, when cut, rank with the so-called 


“everlastings,” inasmuch as they neither 
wither, decay, nor lose the colour. Hence 
are they of value in the winter season for the 
decoration of vases, etc., in the home. Other 
plants similarly endowed include the Sta¬ 
nces, Rhodanthes, Aerocliniums. etc., and, 
arranged with dried Grasses and the like, are 
acceptable in those instances where fresh cut 
flowers are not available. 

Apart from such uses as those named, the 
Catananches are interesting subjects in the 
border, where at all times they should be seen 
in free, open groups. Growing 2 feet high, 
or rather more, the plants are quite self-sup¬ 
porting. Though perennial in many gardens, 
the plants die out in others, and, apart from 
this, fresh stock should be raised periodically, 
if only for the greater vigour and freedom re¬ 
sulting therefrom. Seeds, when sown in May, 
make fine flowering planis^a year or so* later. 
The aboye-named has rfoweiw-of a bta| fibne, 
and there are 1 the white\U3l wla, unJlfiAAtwo- 
coloured form, C. c. bicolor, each fwwsessing 


heat, and the darkness, you would have to 
contend with a good deal of steam more or 
less rank. The steam alone would be fatal to 
the blossoms and buds. At this season, more¬ 
over, the plants move less quickly than after 
the new year has opened. All these things, 
therefore, are against such work being done 
“ satisfactorily.”] 

Treatment of Bougainvillea--I planted a 
Bougainvillea against a wall in my conservatory last 
spring. It has climbed to the top of the house, but 
there has been no sign of flowering. Should I cut 
it back now or later, and when may I expect any 
flower?— Petrol. 

[There are two Bougainvilleas very different 
from each other, and they require quite dif¬ 
ferent treatment. As you do not sav which 
vours is, we shall give a few remarks on both. 
Bougainvillea glabra is the smaller and more 
free-blooming of the two. This should, in the 
autumn, be kept somewhat drier at the root 
than when growing freely, in order to assist 
in the thorough ripening of the wood. Full 
exposure to sunshine at that period is very 


be closely spurred in. and any old and ex¬ 
hausted wood removed. Then, with the re¬ 
turn of spring, the plants will break out 
freely and produce their flowering-shoots in 
reat profusion. The bracts, which arc of a 
eautiful purplish tint, vary a good deal, 
according to tne conditions under which they 
have been produced, as in a moist, shaded 
structure, they are much less bright and 
effective than when well exposed to light and 
air. Bougainvillea spectabilis is altogether a 
larger growing plant than the preceding, and 
by no means so sure in flowering. Bright 
sunshine is absolutely necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful culture of B. spectabilis, as without 
this w r e get very few bracts, and even these 
will be pale in hue. Conditions most favour¬ 
able to this Bougainvillea are a large struc¬ 
ture, so that there is no need to curtail the 
long rambling shoots, full exposure to light 
and sunshine, and a thorough rest, induced 
by a lessened supply of water and a slightly 
lower temperature during the winter. The 
less pruning this gets the better it flowers.] 
Making a conservatory pay. —I should be very 
grateful to you if you will kindly tell me how- I ran 
turn my conservatory to profitable account? It is 
about 30 feet long by 19 feet wide, facing south. It 
has a centre, filled with soil, about 20 feet by 10 feet. 
Three large Palms are growing in it, each about 
14 feet high: but there is plenty of sunlight for 
things required to be grown. It is heated by hoi- 
water pipes in winter, but I do not propose keeping 
it regularly up to a given temperature, unless it 
pays all its own expenses. It is fitted with a stage, 
21 feet wide all round, and a little border of sflil, 
edged with ornamental stones, underneath and 
against the water-pipes.— Violet A. Bland. 

[We cannot suggest any means by which 
you can turn the structure named to profit¬ 
able account, for such lofty houses are not at 
all suited for the growing of plants for sale. 
Added to this, there is now so much com¬ 
petition in all branches of the nursery calling 
that it is well nigh impossible to advise what 
may be grown at a profit, particularly as 
prices go up and down to a very great extent 
from one season to another. In plant or 
fruit-growing for profit there are so many 
points to be taken into consideration, such as 
the glass structure, or structures (if any), 
their condition, heating, etc., the conveni 
enees that exist for disposing of one’s pro 
ducts, nearness or otherwise to a town, rail 
way station, etc. At the present day plant- 
growing, unless very large sums of money arc 
iuvested in it, is certainly not the gold mine 
that many believe.] 

Azaleas losing their leaves —My Azaleas arc 
kept in a cool-house, and I now' notice that, 
although looking fairly healthy, they have a quantity 
of yellow leaves on them, which fall off in a shower 
when the plant is touched. Kindly state cause, and 
what treatment they require? Do they want much 
water during the winter months?— Christopher 
Williams. 

[There may be more than one cause for this. 
Either the roots may have perished through 
careless watering, or the soil may have come 
into, and remained in too dry a state. The 
roots of the Azalea are hair-like fibres, and 
these quickly perish when the soil becomes 
sour and surcharged with moisture, or is dust- 
dry. If the soil has become very dry in the 
centre of the ball, the pots should be placed 
in a tub of water for a time, until every 
particle of soil in them is thoroughly 
moistened. Another cause may be that the 
plants have been attacked by thrips or red- 
spider. If so, syringe the plants with a solu¬ 
tion of soft soap and sulphur. We fear, how¬ 
ever, that dryness is the cause.] 

Keeping Cannas — Would you kindly tell me 
bow I can best preserve my Cannas during the w inter 
months? Last year I put them into a dry cellar in 
November, and when taken up in March they had all 
died off with dry rot. No water or attention was 
bestowed upon them during the period mentioned.— 
Christopher Williams. 

[We are supposing that your Cannas have 
been planted out during the summer. After 
they have been killed down, which, no doubt, 
has already happened, cut off the stems to 
within 6 inches of the ground, lift them, 
shako off some of the loose soil, and 
staud them underneath the stage of the 
reenhouse, taking cure that too much water 
oes not fall on them when watering the 
plants overhead.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds "—New Edition, revised, with descriptions 
o/ all the bssi platv^_t]rejes, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, ilTust rated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
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VEGETABLES, 

POTATO TRIALS AT READING. 


blanched produce is required there is room 
to earth up for that purpose. On the whole, 
this system is more economical, and yields 
better results.] 


To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sib, —The trials of Potatoes undertaken by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons at Reading have at¬ 
tracted wide-spread attention'. The trial of 
South of England, Lincolnshire, Scotch, and 
Irish-grown tubers, resulting in so decisive a 
verdict in favour of the Irish seed, seems to 
be regarded as the most important and far- 
reaching of the series. It was suggested as a 
reason for this supremacy that possibly the 
Irish seed was one year’s seed from Scotland. 
This canny innuendo was, however, neatly 
countered by the comment of Mr. Arthur 
Sutton that evidently it had been improved 
on the journey. 

Having had the honour of contributing the 
Irish seed of five out of the eight varieties 
tested, four of which came out on top, and 
having been unable to accept Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ kind invitation to be present at 
their demonstration, when the facts could 
have been stated, I beg to ask your kind per¬ 
mission to make the necessary explanation 
now. The seed of Up-to-Date supplied had 
been grown here for the three previous years, 
that of Duchess of Cornwall, King Ed¬ 
ward VII., and British Queen, for two years, 
and Ninetyfold for one year. 

The following table of results may prove of 
interest:— 


Varibty. 

Irish. 

Scotch. 

Lincoln- South 
shire. Emrlan 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Up-to-Date 

.. 132 

.. 76 

. 100 

. 38 

Duchess of Cornwall 

.. 112 

.. 101 

. 85 

. 27 

Hutton's Ninetvfold 

.. 08 

.. 65 

. 53 

. 10 

King Edward VII. 

.. 81 

.. 60 

. 59 

. 22 

British t^ueen 

.. 106 

.. 130 

. Ill 

. 58 

ToUls 

.. 528 

431 

408 

150 


The superiority of the Irish-grown seed in 
this unquestionable test, supplemented as it 
has been by similarly marked success in other 
public English trials—notably those of the 
Harper-Adams Agricultural College in 1906, 
and of the Surrey County Education Com¬ 
mittee in 1905 and 1906, for both of which I 
also supplied the Irish seed—is a factor of 
much importance to Ireland. Irish farmers 
should, in the words of the Farmers' Gazette , 
now turn their energies to the great market 
for the disposal of large quantities of sound, 
reliable Potato seed which lies open before 
them, and it is entirely dependent on their 
own tact and enterprise whether they shall 
go in and take possession of the advantages 
offered. 

As was wittily said at the Sutton demon¬ 
stration, “ The Irish growers have the ball 
at their feet if they had only elbow grease 
enough to kick it.” Unfortunately for the 
average Irish farmer, there appears to be 
only one Potato, the worn-out Champion. 
This, in spite of constant and wide-spread 
failure, he still clings to tenaciously, and he 
will doubtless continue to grow it long after 
it has caused his death from starvation. 

J. F. Williamson. 

Summer Hill , Mallow, Co. Cork. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Celery, keeping.— Will you tell me whether 
white Celery (Grove White) does not stand frost as 
well as the red?—M. K., Leicester. 

[We have always found that the Red Celeries 
keep better than the white kinds. Leicester 
Red is one of the best keeping kinds we have. 
A great deal of the keeping value depends on 
the cultivation.] 

Asparagus in trsnoliss.— I Bee yon recommend 
planting Asparagus in trenches. What is the ad¬ 
vantage of this method over the ordinary bed?— 
Wales. 

[The advantage of planting Asparagus in 
shallow trenches at wider intervals lies chiefly 
in the stronger growth obtained bv giving the 
plants more space. Thus, if wo‘trench and 
manure any given space, and plant in rows 
3 feet apart, and from 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart in the row, the whole form one bed, 
with ample space for growth and to ( use the 
hoe between the row£ to keep dpwi w^eds. 
By planting a little ^feelpt ft le WrWte the 
roots get more moisture, and as XlLparague is 


Potato The Faotor.— Last year’s trial of 
this variety of Potato yielded such excellent 
results that I saved most of the produce for 
planting this season, w'hieh was accordingly 
done early in the month of April last. The 
tubers were nicely sprouted when planted, 
and in due course they grew away strongly, 
and made bine of a very robust character. 
The foliage remained free of disease until 
about the end of September, when it became 
apparent here and there, and I then decided 
to lift the crop. The result exceeded my ex¬ 
pectations, for the tubers, which were not 
too large, were clean in the skin, free from 
disease, and there was an abundance of them 
at each root, while the quality when cooked is 
equal to that of Up-to-Date and Scottish 
Triumph. As I find these three varieties to 
do so w r ell in the heavy loamy soil I have to 
deal with, I have decided to grow no others 
for late work next season.—A. W. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Those who want to grow 
large exhibition flowers of Chrysanthemums 
should look out for strong sucker-like growths 
coming directly from the soil, and when about 
3 inches long take them off and insert them 
singly into email pots filled rather firmly 
with light sandy soil. They will root in a 
hand-light or frame in a cool-house from 
which the frost is, just kept out. There are 
other methods of striking cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums, but, for choice varieties, 
where only a few of each kind are wanted, 
striking in single pots is best. All surplus 
growth should be removed from climbers now. 
A few trailing shoots of the variegated 
Cobcea and the Scarlet Tropeeolum Fire¬ 
ball will be very effective. We do not want 
a heavy drapery of foliage now to obscure the 
light, but light trailing sprays of flowers and 
foliage will be appreciated. These, with a 
few good basket-plants, will give character to 
the upper part of the house without inter¬ 
fering with things below\ Baskets which 
have been filled with Achimenes which have 
now ripened may be cleared, and filled again 
with something that will be effective at once. 
Begonias do well,, and will last some time. 
Asparagus Sprengeri is easily raised from 
seeds, and if a stock of plants is kept in small 
pots they can be employed to cover the base 
of the basket, whilst the centre can be filled 
with Bouvardias, Roman Hyacinths, Primu¬ 
las, or any other plants coming into bloom. 
Small plants of Browallia Jamesoni will 
flow'er freely up in the light, and I have, for 
a change, filled baskets with Solanums when 
well berried. Variety is always interesting. 
In many conservatories there are not changes 
enough to tempt persons of taste to visit the 
house often. The same plants arranged in 
the same way become monotonous, and will 
not satisfy for any long period. Therefore, 
I think those who are responsible for the fur¬ 
nishing of the conservatory should always be 
on the look out for fresh material of a bright 
and interesting character, both in flower and 
foliage. At the present time there should be 
a considerable number of suitable plants com¬ 
ing on in other houses to take the place of 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and other plants 
that will in the usual course be past their 
best, and should be removed. It is possible to 
have relays of retarded bulbs, such as Lilies, 
Spiraeas, etc., but that denotes expense, which 
the means at the disposal of every gardener 
cannot meet. 

ForoIng-hOUSS. —Work may begin in this 
department now, but it is best not to hurry 
things yet. Early-flowering bulbs which have 
filled the pots with roots will bear a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs.. if the house is 
light and sufficiently ventilated. Azaleas that 
were forced a little last year may be started ; 
in fact, we have plants of Deutsche Perle 
now in flower. A few Lilacs with the buds 
well developed may be started. Deutrios also 
that made their growth early will soon move. 
Lilacs and Lily of the Valley, plunged in a 


house, as they move quickly in the dark 
when kept close and syringed freely. French 
Beans, and sometimes Vines in pots, are 
worked in the forcing-house ; in fact, a good 
man will do a vast deal of useful work m a 
house of this kind. It involves great care 
and frequent change of position. 

Ferns under gla88.— This is the time when 
Maiden-hairs, especially old plants, get n 
little out of condition, and some of the ex¬ 
hausted plants may be cut down and kept 
drier, so as to rest the crowns for a time. 
In due course they will start again from the 
bottom, and may then be repotted, and, if 
more stock is wanted, some may be divided. 
Seedlings, as a rule, make the best plants, 
though they may be rather longer in growing 
into large plants. The best soil for Maiden¬ 
hairs and most of the hardiest Ferns suitable 
for a moderate temperature is two-thirds 
good loam and one-third good leaf-mould, 
with one-tenth part of sharp sand, the whole 
to be well blended. Ferns do not require 
such firm potting as flowering plants, but 
very loose potting is not good for them, as 
iooselv-potted plants require more water, and 
in hot weather this is not an advantage. 
Spores of all kinds may be sown now in 
rather heavy loam, made firm, and watered 
just previously to sowing. The pots should 
be covered with squares of glass and stood in 
pans into which water can be poured from 
time to time, as all water must be given in 
this way till the plants appear. 

Forcing R08e8 In P0t8.— A span-roofed 
house, with a pit filled with leaves running 
down the centre is an excellent place for 
forcing Roses, the pots to be partly plunged 
in the leaves. The leaf-bed should be made 
firm, so that the heat may be steady. No 
fire-heat will be required at first, as the heat 
produced by the leaves will start the roots, 
and the growth will come away strong. The 
buds will be robust, and the resulting flowers 
fine and brilliant in colour. The watering 
must be in careful hands. Not much will be 
wanted, but in the leaf-bed root development 
will be rapid, and then more water will be 
wanted, and it may occasionally contain some 
stimulant. Green-fly will probably appear, 
and the vaporiser must be used, for if only 
one fly is visible we may be sure there are 
others, and they increase very rapidly, and 
soon do much harm if not dealt with 
promptly. 

To remove shanking In Crapes.— When, 
as is usually the case, shanking proceeds from 
deep rooting in a wet, cold subsoil, the only 
remedy is to lift the roots, look to the drain¬ 
age of the border, and replant in good soil 
nearer the surface. Shanking may be caused 
by over-cropping, by very close pinching of 
the summer growth, or deficient nourishment. 
Any treatment which tends to exhaustion may 
start it, and the removal of these causes will 
improve matters. We want to study the 
conditions under which the Vines have been 
grown to arrive at a proper solution of the 
question. I once had something to do with a 
case of shanking when the garden was on the 
top of a hill and thoroughly drained. The 
wood was firm and well ripened, and the show* 
of bunches was enormous, and in this case 
shanking was brought on by overcropping 
and not supplying the Vines with sufficient 
nourishment. When the matter was ex¬ 
plained and the treatment altered shanking 
disappeared. 

Forcing Asparagus and Seakale.— Where 
forced Asparagus is required in large quanti¬ 
ties, and there is an abundant supply of 
strong roots available, the hot-bed system 
answers well, as after the Asparagus roots 
are cleared the bed can be planted with 
early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, or Lettuces. 
Asparagus can be forced in small quantities 
in flat baskets or boxes, placed in a warm- 
house where Cucumbers or Tomatoes are 
coming on. There must Ik.* warmth enough 
to push on growth quickly, or the prodmr 
will be hard. In like manner Seakale may 
be grown in close-fitting, rather deep, boxes 
under the stage in a warm-house. 

Plant8 In rooms. —To keep Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants* in condition, the 
leaves shouldrbe sponged at least once a fort¬ 
night. - It- is-wonderful how dust settles on 
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removed frequently, the plabfs lose tone, and 
their appearance is depressing. Flowering 
plants wnich are changed often do not show 
the effects of dust so much. We have had 
specimen Kentias stay in corridors and halls 
for three months at a time in good condition 
when the foliage is kept clean. 

Outdoor garden —Stake and label newly- 
planted Roses ; better use zinc labels or some¬ 
thing equally permanent. Wood labels are 
always getting lost. Have a heap of burnt 
earth ready for earthing up Tea Roses, but it 
need not be placed round the stems till the 
first frost comes to harden the crust a little 
and make it cleanly. It is not possible to 
over-estimate the value of fibrous roots. Old 
plants which have been in one position some 
time may often be given a new lease 
of life by lifting, root - pruning, and 
planting again under more favourable 
conditions. Dahlias should be well dried be¬ 
fore storing, and be packed away dry in a 
cellar and covered with dry straw. It is not 
wise to dig deeply among the roots of shrubs. 
The leaves are now mostly down, and may be 
covered with soil and left for the roots of 
shrubs to feed on. The fork will do most of 
this kind of work. A group of the dwarf 
coloured-leaved Japanese Maples may be of 
interest on the margin of a shrubbery. The 
same may be said of the China Rose and the 
Tree-Paeony, only the latter should have a 
special site prepared to give the plants a 
start. Shelter choice alpmes on the rock 
garden from heavy rains by placing a square 
of glass over them. 

Fruit garden. —The leaves have hung on 
the trees longer than usual this season, be¬ 
cause there has been no frost, but Pears and 
Apples arc clear enough now to begin 
pruning. All trained trees or bush Apples and 
Pears that were started right, and have had 
the young shoots thinned and shortened in 
summer, will not want much doing to now, 
beyond shortening the scraps left in summer 
and removing the soft, unripe ends of the 
leaders. t It will not do to cut back the sum¬ 
mer growth to the point of origin. There 
must be a reasonable progress in every tree, 
or weakness will set in. When wall-trees 
have been planted too thickly at first, I have 
found it advisable to take out alternate ones, 
to give those left more space to occupy and 
more work to do. This has been of great 
advantage to them. The same course may be 
adopted with pyramid Pears and bush Apples 
where planted thickly at first. Assuming 
that a plot of ground was planted with Apples 
on the Paradise, 6 feet or so apart, there will 
come a time when it will be necessary to take 
out every alternate tree and make another 
plantation with them. Plant Raspberries and 
thin out and manure older plantations. Rasp¬ 
berries should be cut down the first season 
after planting. 

Vegetable garden.— In this department 
there is nothing very pressing just now. The 
earthing-up of Celery, Cardoons, and Leeks 
should be finished, if not already done. Dead 
leaves may be removed from Brussels Sprouts 
and other Greens. I am assuming all the late 
Broccoli has been laid down with heads to 
the north, or provision made otherwise for 
their protection. Cabbages and Lettuces 
may still be planted. Hot-beds are being 
made up for Asparagus. Lettuces force well 
in gentle hot-beds. Rhubarb and Seakale 
can be lifted ready for planting in Mush- 
room-house or to be forced otherwise. Mush¬ 
room-beds can be made up in houses, stables, 
or cellars. Beds in bearing should have weak 
stimulants, and an ounce of salt in two 

? ;allons of water has some value as a stimu- 
ant. Turnips, before frost comes, can be 
lifted entire and laid in a trench, the bulbs 
being covered with soil. Trench and manure 
land for Asparagus and Seakale. Salt is a 
very good stimulant for Asparagus. One 
pound per square yard will be useful. Gas- 
lime may be applied to land which contains 
wireworms. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Barden Diaryl 

November Hth. — R<Wij^d ) tenfcjj^awn 
where worn by players.^? dressinfipDf soot, 

u'lton tlw> wnrt ie nAmnlotaJ ...ill kn 


We have had a series of wet days, and I 
generally keep off the land when wet, but out¬ 
falls of drains’have been cleared, and several 

E aths w'hich are much worn by traffic have 
een turned over and put into shape. Some 
of the Box edgings will be replanted. This 
is necessary work where the place is kept in 
good order. 

November 27th.— Gloxinias, Achimenes, and 
Caladiums have been laid on their sides to 
rest—the Caladiums in the stove and tho 
other things under the staget in a greenhouse. 
Disbudded late-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
The plants are in a cool, light house, as we 
want the flowers for Christmas and later. We 
have had good white, yellow', and bronze 
varieties up till the end of January. Sowed 
Sweet Peas thinly in 5-inch pots in cold- 
frame. 

November 28th. —Hot-beds arc being made 
up for Asparagus. Rhubarb and Seakale 
have been started in the Mushroom-house. 
Fires are only used for the Mushroom-house 
in severe weather. The warmth from the 
beds in a well-built house will keep up a 
temperature of 55 degs. in average weather, 
but w’c have the means of increasing the 
temperature when necessary. I have grown 
Mushrooms in a disused stable, and kept the 
place warm enough by making up new beds 
frequently, as the place was large. 

November 29th .—Introduced a few dozen 
Strawberries in pots to cool-house, to be 
quietly coming on. We force chiefly Royal 
Sovereign. Filled the pits with leaves in the 
house given up to pot-Vines. The Vines have 
been top-dressed, and are waiting in cool- 
house. The pots will be partly plunged in 
leaf-bed when the latter is ready. No fires 
will be used at first, but there will be a little 
warmth from the beds. A small span-roofed 
house of the same character with leaf-beds 
for pot-Roses will be started immediately. 

November 30th .—Finished pruning bush 
fruit-trees. Manure will be w'heeled on when 
there comes frost to harden the surface, and 
later the manure will be forked in. The 
bushes will be dressed with lime and soot, to 
keep off birds and check the approach of mil¬ 
dew. Re-arranged conservatory and moved 
plants from other houses to fill up vacancies. 
All Fuchsias, Begonias, etc., which have 
ceased to be effective are brought away. 
Potted a lot of Rhododendrons and Lilacs, 
and placed in cool-house to be ready for 
forcing later. 

December 1st .—Closed early Pcach-house, 
ready for forcing, but no fire will be used for 
a few days unless frost comes. As the trees 
have been forced previously, the buds will 
soon move. We have cleared unother house 
of Grapes, and placed in bottles in the Grape- 
room. We find them keep better in the room, 
the temperature being steady between 45 degs. 
and 48 degs. Moved a few Azaleas and other 
plants to forcing-house. This house is full 
now with suitable plants coming on. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Damage by horse to vegetables. -My kitchen- 
garden is separated from the udjoining Grass field by 
hurdles, 3 feet 6 inches high. A horse, grazing in 
this field, reaches over to eat the vegetables, and is 
pushing down the hurdles. Am I justified in putting 
up barbed-wire, some 4 feet 6 inches high, on my 
side of, and close to, the hurdles? The hurdles are 
mine, and the garden is some ten years old. If the 
horse damages himself, am I liable ?-Pe.nnefather. 


[The horse is trespassing, and his owner is 
responsible to you for all the damage he does. 
There is, therefore, no reason why you-ehould 
fix up barbed wire. By doing so it is a little 
uncertain whether you would be held liable 
for any damage done to the horse. If a man 
fixee up barbed wire in a place where none 
hag been previously fixed, and with the de¬ 
liberate intention of risking injury to his 
neighbour’s stock, he may be held liable for 
the result. The case w’ould be different were 
there no animals in the adjoining field when 
the barbed wire was affixed, because in that 
event it could hardly be said to have been 
placed with full knowledge that an animal or 
animals would be harmed. Here the horse is 
habitually reaching over the fence. You will 
put barbed wire which you know will injure 
him. ^ My advice is, do not run any risks your-1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents foliate these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some lime in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens qf fmits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning Camellias (M. B., Kidston) Camel¬ 
lias should have what pruning is necessary imme¬ 
diately after flowering. If the roots are in good 
condition you may prune them if it is necessary to 
keep them within bounds, but the mere cutting of 
the blooms is, as a rule, all that is necessary. 

Rambler Roses for exposed verandah 
(F. Elgar).— We should recommend the following 
rampant Ramblers for your exposed verandah: — 
Roses: Felicity Perpetutfe, Myrianthes renoncule. 
Flora, Dorothy Perkins. Also Clematis montana, C. 
Flammula. Honeysuckles (any), Periploea grteca, Wis¬ 
taria sinensis, and Polygonum baldschuanicum. 

Lawn, treatment of (Lawn). — As you say you 
have a good sward, we see no reason why you should 
trouble about resowing. Roll the lawn frequently dur¬ 
ing the winter when the weather is open, and in the 
spring. To strengthen the Grass you might sow 
some basic slag over it with some nitrate of soda in 
the spring. See reply to “ X. Y. Z.," in our issue of 
November 10th, p. 510 

Kldalgoa Wercklel (A Reader of Many Years).— 
This is, no doubt, the plant you refer to as 
“ Hidalceo.” It is nearly related to the Dahlia, and 
makes a fine climber for a greenhouse. Its blooms 
resemble single Scarlet Dahlias, and are each from 
2 inches to 3 inches across. It is self-supporting, 
attaching itself to any slender object by twisting 
the petiole of the leaf around it. 

Asters for cutting ( Market Grower).— Had you 
given some idea of the colour you require, and the 
season of flowering, you would have materially 
assisted your own ends. The following arc, however, 
good and distinct—Aster Amellus Riverslea, violet 
blue; A. A. Distinction, rosy-mauve; A. Novi-Belgii 
Madonna, white; A. N.-B. ltevigatus, rose; A. N.-B. 
densus. blue; A. Novae-Anglis W. Bowman, purple; 
A. N.-A. Ryecroft Pink. 

Pigeon-manure (R. T. H.).— Seeing you want to 
use the pigeon-manure for plants in your greenhouse, 
your best plan will be to use it as liquid-manure by 
placing a bag full of it in a very large tub or tank, 
filling this up with water. When it has soaked for a 
few' weeks dilute it with water, and apply it to the 
plants, excluding, of course, any hard-w’ooded things 
like Erieas, Azaleas, and such like. Make it weak, 
and apply it only to the plants in full growth. 

Plantains in lawn (M. N. D .).-The only thing 
you can do is to dig them out, but if they are very 
thick—as, from what you say, they are—then the 
best plan would be to lift the turf, pulling out all 
the weeds from same, then digging the ground over 
and adding some manure. Relay the turf and top- 
dress with a mixture of loam, rotten manure, and 
wood-ashes, and in the spring sow some good Grass- 
seed over all. We fear that unless you can do this 
you will not be able to clear out the weeds. 

Lilium auratum (H. P. r.).-When the foliage 
begins to fall, you should withhold water, and as 
soon as the stem' dies down clear it away with the 
attendant roots, shake out the bulb, and repot it, 
afterwards placing in a frame and covering with 
Cocoa-fibre or ashes. Here let it remain until the 
spring, when the fibre or ashes should be cleared off, 
and when the growth gets too tall for the frame 
remove to a cold-house. As soon as the flower-spike 
appears, top-dress with rich soil to encourage the 
formation of roots along the stem. 

Hardy Ramblers for rustic pillars (F. Elgar). 
—The following would make a quick and vigorous 
growth, especially it own root plants are procured:— 
Felicit6 Pernetu^e, Flora, Leopoldine d’Orleans, 
Rubin, Dorothy Perkins, Electra. Aglaia, Euphrosyne, 
Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, Mme. d’Arblav, 
Sweetheart, Jersey Beauty. We think for the walls 
of the cottage Aim€e Vibert is the variety you have 
in mind. It is pure white. If you wanted two good 
companions for it, plant Alister Stella Gray and 
Longworth Rambler. These flower abundantly early 
and late. 

Planting Bracken (Mrs. Owen Powell). -You 
may start planting at any time now, leaving t 1 m- 
fronds more or less intact, or, in any case, not sub 
mitting the plants to any wholesale cutting down for 
the sake of appearance. If you can remove a whole 
spit of soil containing the rhizomes, take every care 
that the running end of the rhizome—i.e., the under¬ 
ground stem portion from which the fronds issue- 
does not get crushed or injured in the replanting. It 
is not an easv plant to establish in some soils. 
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been established well in quite cold clay soils. It 
would certainly assist matters if some light material 
could be added about the roots at planting-time. 
With good material available, you may plant- at 
intervals to the end of February, or even later. You 
do not say where or how you will obtain supplies, 
and if you huve to dig it from old-established areas 
you will find material assistance in selecting the 
most shallow ground. In this way you obtain the 
best roots. 


Hot-water pipes (Thomas Palmer ).—Without 
actually seeing the arrangement of your pipes, it is 
very difficult to suggest any reason. The arrange¬ 
ment, however, from your rough drawing, seems 
wrong, as the pipes from three houses seem to come 
from the returns 3 and 4, and not from the flow- 
pipes 1 and 2, which ought to be the case, with valves 
on both the flow and return-pipes to each house. 
Have you air taps at the highest points in the 
various houses, as there may be air in the pipes, 
which would check the circulation. You ought to 
consult a hot-water engineer. 

Growing Begonias (M A.).—You can purchase 
dried tubers at any time during the winter. Keep 
them thus until next spring. In April you can start 
the tubers in boxes, putting them in quite close. 
Put some rotten leaves in the bottom of the box, 
and over these a mixture of leaf-soil and Cocoa-flbre. 
By doing this you will get fine masses of roots 
before planting out at the end of May. We have 
started Begonias in frames in this way in a mixture 
of rotten leaves and Cocoa-fibre, and they always did 
well. Some people pot them, but the above plan 
answers iust as well. 

Transplanting a Climbing X. A. Victoria 

Hose (Htlberry ).—There is always a risk in moving 
plants grown under glass to an outdoor position when 
the work is done in the autumn. We never know 
what severe weather we may have, and if very hard 
the plant would be safer under glass. On the other 
hand, the plant, if moved now', would be forming 
new roots at once, and would be more likely to suc¬ 
ceed next season, provided the weather be mild. 
Under all circumstances we should favour moving 
now. If you could have the position ready, then 
dig up the plant with a good ball of earth attached, 
it would not miss the move much. We should not 
coddle it up with Beech boughs at present, only in 
the event of a hard frost need this be done. It is a 
splendid Rose, well worth some extra trouble in 
saving it, and you appear to have a good specimen 
of it, considering that it has only been planted two 
vears. We certainly do not advise you to replace 
Frau Karl Druschki for the climbing form put on 
the market. We consider the original form quite 
vigorous enough for ordinary climbing. Mme. Pierre 
Uochet is a good Rose, and of a lovely colour; 
but it is verv liable to mildew. It would climb 
fairly well, but Madame Hector Leuilliot would be 
much better. Four other good climbers for a south¬ 
east wall would be: Francois Crousse. Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, Mons. Desir, and Mme. Jules 
Uravereaux. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


An evergreen hedge (Hedge).— You cannot do 
better than plant a Holly hedge, obtaining strong 
seedlings, which can be had very cheaply. Before 
planting, well break up the soil, and add some 
manure, treating the plants well for a year or two, 
by which time they should be growing freely. Atten¬ 
tion bestowed on a Holly hedge during the early 
stages of growth is well repaid m after years. The 
distance apart that you will have to plant will de¬ 
pend on the size of the seedlings, but do not over¬ 
crowd, as the young bushes, if all goes well with 
them, w’ill soon grow into each other and form a 
hedge that cannot be equalled for impenetrability 
and shelter. For the trellis you mention you could 
plant some of the many Rambler Roses now to be 
had. or use Clematises, of which there are now so 
many varied and beautifully-coloured kinds. 


FRUIT. 

Barrels for Apples (P. H.).-The best way to ob¬ 
tain barrels suitable to store Apples in is to order 
empties to be saved by grocers or fruiterers, who 
purchase imported Apples in barrels. Occasionally, 
also, such light barrels are used for the transit of 
broken biscuits, and so used may be purchased when 
empty. There may be in your locality someone en¬ 
gaged in this form of coopering who would supply 
you with new barrels; but, certainly, second-hand 
ones can be obtained very cheaply. In a town we 
have no difficulty in obtaining such barrels. 

Pears cracked (C. Wentley ).—Your Pears have 
been attacked by the fungus—Cladosporium dendri- 
ticum—which causes cracking of the skins and black 
spots on the fruits, as in the case of those fruits you 
send. The fault lies at the roots. You ought to 
open a trench at about 3 feet- from the stem, cutting 
off all the roots. Then grub under the tree with u 
broad chisel, so as to sever all the roots that incline 
to go downward. Refill the trench with lresh loam, 
then remove several inches of top soil over the roots, 
replacing this with fresh, to which have been added 
bone-meal and wood-ashes, mulching the whole with 
rotten horse-manure When this has been done well 
syringe the tree with the caustic alkali solution, the 
recipe for making which you will find in our issue of 
November 17th, p 530. 

Apple-trees from cuttings (Henfield).— Apple- 
trees may be raised from cuttings, yet, owing to the 
poor results obtained, very few practise it. Apples, 
as a rule, arc increased by budding or grafting. Some 
varieties of the Codlin type, that develop swellings 
on the branches, including Burr Knot, Codlin, 
Juneating, and some others, when small branches 
have been cut off and partially buried in the ground, 
ultimately produce roots, but the trees are always 
stunted in character. We have often tried to root 
Apples and Pears, but w it bout* success. The [practice 
advised is to take off the mittinos ta Febmiarf, sheet¬ 
ing ripeuerl shoots of the h isenStfnpimving 

attached to each a little piece of old tfotfcl- These 
I’liOinsa whmtlrl hp K inehoe loner" Ret them 


firmly in sandy soil, and cover up with a handlight. 
Shade in hot sunshine, and remove the light entirely 
in June. Transplant the cuttings, if well rooted, in 
November. 

Storing Pears (P. //.).—Pears keep best closely 
packed together, stalk uppermost, in single layers, 
the latticed shelves in the ordinary fruit-room 
answering well. Some growers line these shelves with 
clean kitchen paper, and it is well to do this when 
there is much air passing through the room at times. 
Bering that low temperatures are also undesirable, 
lining the shelves and covering the fruit with more 
of the same paper when severe frost is imminent will 
serve to protect considerably. A great point in 
keeping fruit is cartful handling when gathering. 
Any fruits that are bruised or in the least damaged 
ought to be separated from those which are sound, 
and used up early. Neglect this precaution, and the 
chances are a very few unsound fruit will early com¬ 
mence to decay and spoil a great many that come 
into contact with them. Stewing Pears will keep in 
the same way. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. Toney.— The only way out of the difficulty is next 
year to have two classes. It is hardly fair that all should 
have to compete in one class.— Kentia. —1, You cannot 
have anything better for your lake than some of the many 
fine Water Lilies now in commerce. 2, See reply to 
“ North Oxfordshire” re “ Waterside Plants ” in our issue 
of September 15, p. 398. You can also add any of the 

Willows, and Bambusa Metake. - W. S. A—Certainly 

vou can use the XL All when the leaves are off. The pre¬ 
caution you speak of is when the Grapes mentioned are 

forming or when ripe.- J. B. Roberta. —The turf will 

assume its normal colour in the course of a few week?, 
when you might topdress it with some fine loamy soil, 

rotten manure, ana wood-ashes mixed together.- W. 

Jones.— See note on “ Asparagus beds ” in our issue of 

Nov. 10, p. 504.- -Poeticus.— Yes, you can put the turf 

over. The growth of the bulbs will push through.- 

Alnmouth. —Very hard to say anything as to the condi¬ 
tion of the plant from a piece of bark only. After so many 
vears the soil must be exhausted, and the plant, if pos¬ 
sible, should be lifted and fresh soil added. This may be 

done after flowering next spring.- Santa Rom .—See 

list of "Good early-flowering Chrysanthemums” in our 
issue of Oct. 21.1906, p. 442, a copy of which can be had 
from the publisher, poet free, for ljd. You will also find 
an article dealing with good kinds in our issue of Oct. 20, 
1906, p. 406.- M. E. P. //.—It is impossible for us with¬ 

out seeing the houses to advise as to heating. You should 

consult a hot-water engineer.- Carlo.— We fear you will 

be unable to use the stove in the way you wish, as the 

fumes from the coke will injure the plants.- J. K.— As 

soon as you can see that there is no likelihood of the Jigs 
ripening pull them off at once. Those you refer to should 

be pulled off now.- Brunette. —Yes, it is Celeriac, but 

very badly grown.- Laurel. —You can thin at any time 

now, taking care to use the knife and not a pruning 

shears.- r. A. Reiss .—You say nothing as to the size of 

your intended house, and on this account we are quite 
unable to advise as to heating it. Any village carpenter 
could erect it for you. 


HAME8 Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-^/. K.—\ may be a Snowberry 
and 2 a Ribes, but it is very unfair to send us such poor 
specimens, more especially in the case of No. 2.—— Joe. — 

Cannot undertake to name florist flowers.-W. Jago. 

Polygonum vaocinifolium. Cast lee rook.— The Creep¬ 
ing Cinquefoil (Potentilla reptans), a common wild plant; 

2, Probably Sagina procumbens, please send in bloom.- 

Halma. —We cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 
To do so correctly one must be able to compare the 

blooms.- A. G.— Flowers all knocked to pieces owing to 

the crushing of the box. 

Names Of fruits.—//. Hare, Latchford.— Apples: 
1. Parry’s Peannain ; 2, Hereford Pearmain; 3, John 
Gidley Pearmain ; 4, Appears to be a poorly developed 

example of Wellington.- K. Allen. —Apple The Queen. 

—J. S. K.— Two Apples sent are quite distinct judging 
from the eye of the fruit; the larger one is Bromley’s 
Seedling.— -Tom Luggit.— Probably some local variety. 
-A non.,—Apple King of the Pippins. 1 


ERRATA. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


If you are a buyer of Forest Trees. Shrubs. 
Fruit Trees and Bushes. Roses, Plants, Bulbs, 

Hedging, Bend for large CATALOGUE of Special Cheap 
Offers. Any Quantity. Any Variety Supplied!! 

STABTLINC OFFEB. 


station ; distance or weight is 
no object. The following is an extract from a letter received 
a few days ago, and voices a common complaint :—** I got a 

number of Rose Trees from a nursery in the 
South, but they are nearly «-ii dead.” Forewarned 

is forearmed! Buy from a hardy neighbourhood, and be 
sure of obtaining really sturdy stuff which will do well and 


give satisfaction. Asa] 


_____irt and Grower 

of no small reputation, I should 
like to arrest your attention for 
a few minutes, provided you are 
requiring a fence of some de¬ 
scription. I have an enormous 
stock of Hedging Plante 
of all sorts, and can supply in 
any quantity. 

A Descriptive Pamphlet, con¬ 
taining CULTURAL DIREC¬ 
TIONS FOR HEDGING and 
description of Myrobella, free 
on application or order. 

Myrobella Plum (for 

fencing), the wonder of the age, 
and still unrivalled for quick¬ 
ness of growth. It makes a 
dose, thorny, i.e. impenetrable 
fence, and is non-injurious to 
stock. 1J-2 ft,. 5a. 100; 90s. 
1,000; *2-3 ft., 7s. 6d. 100; 50s. 
1.000; 3-4 ft,, 10b. 100; 70s. 1.000. 
Privet, Common. l-Uft. 
5s. 100; 35s. 1.000; 2-3 ft,, 8s. 
100; 55s. 1,000. Privet. OvaL 
1-1J ft., 6s. 100; 45s. 1,000; lp 
ft., 10S. 100; 70b. 1.000 ; 2-3 ft.. 

_thorn, 1 ft.. 3s. 6d. 100; 25s. 

. 1,000 ; 2 ft., 7s. 6d. 100; 50s, 1,000. 

Beech, Holly, Yew, Ac., in all sizes. Prices 



15s. 100; 100s. 1,000. 

1,000; lift., 5s. 100; 

Laurels. Be< " 

on application. 

5s. and larger orders of the above, carriage paid. 


1. GAYE 0 nurseries * 0 LOWESTOFT 


20 by 16 22 by 18 

24 by 16 24 by 18 

Srds quality, 

1/6 per box extra. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in tke following sines. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 “* 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 

100 feet boxes \ ^ . , 0 100 feet boxes 

4ths, 15-oz. J 14/0 4ths, 21-oz. _ - 

Notk.— Gloss cut to any size at slight advance on above price*, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.— 8 by 6,9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s.; 21-oz. t 14s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2a 6d. Paint, Swell" 
hare, Halle and Booflnig Felt. Iron and Zfie 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stodL Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass ib sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
pleaee write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, 
L on don, E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 
over 20 years.___ 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA—PORTABLE—FOR COAL. 
US’S (Improved) PATENT. For GREENHOUSES, 

►ms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free. 


Pure and ample heat 24 hours for about Id. 



Printers’ errors are sometimes 
dangerous. 

In our Shrub Catalogue there are 
two, and, strange to say, they both 
refer to the prices of hedge plants. 
The prices should be :— 


Lionel rum vulgar* t Common Privet), bushy plants, 3d. each; 
>. 6d? per dozen. 2 years, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Tamarb' gallim < Tamarisk), 3 years, transplanted, 3d- 
..L.a. oa • o UUB ra 3t/»4ft 3a mr 100125s. n»»r 1.000 


Both make admirable hedges. 
The Tamarisk Hedge at Ness, 
with its spikes of pinky-white 
flowers and slender feathery 
branches, is always a source of 
admiration. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Bees. Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


“GARDENING” 
BINDING COVERS. 

Covers for Binding each Volume of Gar¬ 
dening, from Vol. 1. up to the present time, 
are on sale, Price Is. 6d. each; post free, 
Is. 9d. each. 

Of all Booksellers; or from the Publishing 
Office: 17, Furnival-st., Holborn, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


The Post Office having abolished the facilities .for 
changing stamps into com, ice cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for' every sixpence, .rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to fire pence may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal thus avoiding the necessity- •/ reeling stamps for 
small amounts ever ivepchct. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

No. 1,447. —\ OL XXVIIL Founded by W. Itobimon, Author of "The English Flower Garden’ DECEMBER 1, 1906. 


Apple Rosemary Runset £64 
Apples from Bucks .. 553 

Apple-trees cankered 556 
Aralia Veitchii .. 656 

Artichokes, Globe, 

moving .. .. 556 j 

Azaleas, propagating 560 
Bertieris Guimpeli .. 547 ! 

Birds.556 1 

Brussels Sprout, a 
variegated .. .. 660 '• 

Cabbages clubbing .. 560 

Cactus.white floweret!, 
treatment of .. 652 

Campanulas for pot 

culture .. .. 652 

Celery-plants running 

to seed .. .. 551 


Cacti, treatment of .. 652 
Chrysanthemum shows 550 
Chrysanthemums .. 660 
Chrysanthemums, 
propagating, with¬ 
out heat .. .. 550 

Clematises for the 
garden .. .. 5-17 

Conifers, cuttingdown 550 
Conservatory .. .. 664 

Crocus, Indian (Plei- 

onc).660 

Dahlia roots, lifting .. 618 

Dahlias, good Cactus, 
of various colours.. 548 
Dahlias, lifting .. 566 
Ferns, propagating 
British .. ..549 


IND 


Ferns, deciduous 

649 

Flowers in the house 

651 

Fruit. 

553 

Fruit, liags for protect- 


»ng. 

554 

Fruit garden . 

555 

Fruit-tree pruning .. 

553 

Garden diary, extracts 


from a 

555 

Garden work .. 

554 

Gloxinias 

647 

Grapes, early .. 

554 

Gunneras, pheasants 


and. 

548 

Hawthorn, propaga¬ 


tion of the common 

556 

Law and custom 

565 

Lettuces 

656 


EX. 

Lilium candid urn from 
scales, increasing .. 
Lily, the Belladonna.. 
Montbretias failing .. 
Mountain Aven»(Geum 
mont&num), the .. 
Myrtle not blooming.. 
Narcissus Henri Vil* 

morin. 

Orchard, digging up.. 
Orchard house 

Orchids. 

Osm unda regalis in 

pots. 

Outdoor garden 
Bears non-fruiting .. 
Pelargoniums, scented- 
leaved 


Plum-trees not fruit- 


648 

inn. 

563 

649 

Plums. 

654 

556 

Poultry.. .. .. 

Primro8e(Primulaniar- 

555 

548 

ginata), the margin- 


556 

leaved 

Primulas, Chinese, 

547 

540 

growing 

662 

553 

Pmning, winter 

554 

554 

Rhododendrons, cut¬ 


660 

tingdown .. 

556 


Rose G. Nabonnand .. 

551 

540 

Roses, erect-growing. 


555 

for border 

552 

556 

Roses for chalky soil 
! Roses, planting, in a 

550 

652 

lied 26 feet by 8 feet 

556 


Roees, pruning .. 552 
Roses, Rambler, as pot- 

plants.551 

Roses, repotting .. 651 

Roses, soil for.. .. 566 

Sauromatum guttatum 55fl 
Shrul» failing.. .. 547 

Spinach, Winter .. 654 

Stove.554 

Strawberries, early .. 651 
Thoms, budded .. 547 
Trees and shrulrs .. 546 
Vegetable garden .. 655 

Vegetables .. .. 554 

Violets for frames .. 548 
Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .555 

Woodland colour .. 645 


TREE8 AND 8HRUBS. 

WOODLAND COLOUR! 

Nothing 1 may sav is enough to show the 
importance of tins to the planter. The first 
thing is to have eyes to *ee the beauty of 
our own native woodland tree colour. The 
next, perhaps, is to get the splashy, ugly 
variegation of the nursery out of our minds. 
The invention of those. variegated Conifers 
and other variegated trees and shrubs has 
been the misfortune of those who see true 
natural colour. All that artificial and in 
effect hideous colour which one often sees 
disfiguring even noble gardens should be 
avoided altogether by the woodland planter. 
He should never forget that in addition to the 
beauty .of our common trees Ash, Beech, 
and Oak some of our less planted native 
trees- Wild Service-tree, the Aspen, Wild 
Cherry. Rowan, Bird Cherry, Hornbeam, 
White Beam are often good in colour. 

Apart from its beauty the great charm is 
that this lovely woodland colour comes just 
when all our garden things are laid low. 
Good as the colour of our native trees is, 
we ought not to forget the beauty of the trees 
of North America and Asia, and, therefore, 
the planting of these, where they are free and 
hardy in our country, is important. Our 
woods are often full of colour right through 
the autumn, and some of the American trees, 
where people have the art of grouping them 
effectively, have as fine a colour in our woods 
as in their own. In the autumn the Oak woods 
around London are superb in colour, and the 
Beech woods are equally fine every year from 
Scotland downwards. To the eye open to the 
delicate gradation and variety of good colour, 
that of our British woods is as good as any, 
and the winter effects are often most beau¬ 
tiful, from Alders by the busy stream to Oaks 
massed with silvered stems. Almost every 
native tree and shrub is beautiful in colour 
of flower, leaf, or fruit. Scarlet Dogwood, 
red and yellow Willows, Gorse, Broom, Holly 
in berry. Rowan, our native Barberry (a 
lovely thing in fruit in groups), the Spindle- 
tree, and the Wild Guelder Rose, are among 
our trees that give the most brilliant effect; 
but for refined colour that of our common 
woodland trees in picturesque planting is best 
of all. Apart from these generalisations, w’e 
now come to the particular trees, and we 
assume in thus reviewing the main sources of 
colour, that all who are interested will not 
fail to first consider the beauty of our native 
trees. 

Colour from undergrowth.- Although 
we are mainly concerned here with the trees 
that give us fine colour, yet undergrowth is 
always with us, and our own native things— 
Bracken. Briers, and W T ild Roses- are often 
as good for this as anyflitng. else. ItTis easy 
to add ife these, if wefcare floji the(nTtiJnb?r of 
Wild Roses in cultivatronTiOw beiwApo Targe. 

D ntrunrifls lifiln vorv much na linnbrorrmvtli 


as also do Viburnum and Hazel. Although we 
are chiefly considering the colour of foliage, 
we cannot put out. of view the good colour of 
some undergrowths, such as Box, Furze, 
and Broom, and for poor places and bare, 
poor soils we have our native Heaths, which 
give as good a ground colour as any plants 
can give. 

Oaks.- The most beautiful colour of our 
native Oaks is in the time of bud and early 
leafs when a wood of Oaks is so striking for 
its charm and variety, especially if from a 
near height. In autumn, Oak also takes good 
colour, and next we have the fine colour of 
the stems in winter. The beautiful American 
Oaks, so little grown with us in woodland, so 
far as depth of tint is concerned are un¬ 
rivalled. What can be more effective in 
autumn than Quo reus tinetorin? The red 
Oak (Q. rubra), too, has charms of its own in 
the reddish tint of the decaying leaves. Two 
others are nearly equally good Q. alba and 
the Chestnut leaved Oak (Q. Prinus). 

Maples. Some of these are fine in colour, 
the best for Britain being the Norway Maple, 
which has given me a finer result as regards 
colour than any other tree. The American 
Maples are brilliant, too, though generally 
not quite so vigorous in our country. The 
smaller Japanese Maples are also often rich 
in colour, but in woodland work we 
must always prefer the greater trees. 
The Silver leaf Maple (Acer dasyearpum), 
is one of the finest of trees; in early 
spring it is covered with myriads of 
reddish flowers; then its handsome leaves, 
green above, silvery-white below, turn in 
autumn to a good and varied colour. The 
scarlet Maple is brilliant in colour, and in 
spring bears its deep red blossoms. The 
Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum) is one 
of the brightest of American trees, and 
is much valued, both for its wood and 
for the beauty of it« form and foliage. 
The purple-leaved form of the common Syca¬ 
more, and also of the Norway Maple, are 
worth having, but only when they may be 
raised from seed. If we had but the tree 
Maples alone, and excluding every golden 
variety or variegation, we could make our 
woodland into a noble picture of fine colour 
in autumn. 

Willows. —Taking them all the year 
round, I know nothing quite so refined "and 
beautiful for colour as the tree Willows of 
our own country, and all the better if grouped 
in the right place— by streams, in moist 
woods, and in rich bottom soil. They differ 
each month in effect, and are always good in 
colour, even when hare of lenv es. The best 
are the tree Willows, such as the white Willow 
(Salix alba), which grows into a forest tree, 
the red and the yellow, all of these by botanists 
supposed to be forms of the white Willow, 
blit distinct from it for woodland planting, 
and all giving good colour, and easily raised. 
I should like to see these tree Willows grown 
from seed, if possible, as all cuttings are 
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of increase from cuttings is so easy that it is 
difficult to get them otherwise. 

Poplars.— These great trees of Europe 
and North America give us clouds of soft 
colour in the autumn, and are also in the 
budding and early leafing stages beautiful. 
The white and grey Poplars of Europe are 
distinct in colour. Some of the kinds are 
litlle known yet, such as P. trichocarpa 
(Black Cotton-tree), which also gives fine 
colour at different seasons, as do the 
American Poplars, the Black Poplar, and our 
native Aspen. 

Ahh.- Among the summer-leafing trees few 
are finer than the American and other exotic 
kinds of Ash, of which the high value may 
be well suggested to us by the qualities of our 
own. The leaves of many are beautiful in 
form, and so far as we know they take a good 
colour; but when tried so far* in our land 
they are usually from over-transplanted or 
worked plants in nurseries. As woodland 
trees they deserve to be raised from seed, 
and sown, if possible, where they are to grow. 
Among those that might be tried are lentisci- 
folia, Oregona, Marie,si, pennsylvaniea, and 
rhyiicophylla. 

Beech. —The greatest mass of fine wood¬ 
land colour in our own islands from Scotland 
southwards we have from the Beech. The 
tree has produced varieties popular in 
gardens, such as the dark-leaved forms, 
which we must guard against overdoing, 
avoiding them wholly where increased by 
grafting or any other mode save the natural 
one. Some of these dark-leaved forms come 
from seed, and in that case are worth plant¬ 
ing for variety sake. 

Tupelo-tree (Nvssa).—These trees, which 
attain to considerable size in North America, 
take on a fine colour in our country, even 
away from the swamps and wet land in which 
they thrive at home, and their effect is often 
beautiful. There are several kinds, all 
thriving in swampy soil and wet bottoms. 

Thorns (Crattegus).—One of the most 
charming bits of planting I ever did for 
colour was making field fences of the 
Cockspur Thorn, which is not only that rare 
thing, a good fence plant, but is very fine 
indeed in colour; in autumn a rich brown, or, 
in a good season, red. When such plants 
were sold by nurserymen singly they were 
often grafted, and, therefore, useless. Mine 
were always got ns seedlings. There have 
lately been many Thorns found in America, 
some of which will certainly he excel¬ 
lent for colour. The Cockspur Thorn (Cra¬ 
taegus Crus-galli) has long been noted for 
its autumn display of both fruits and foliage, 
and several other species are equally 
admirable in this respect. In Crataegus pin- 
nntifida the leaves die off a clear yellow, in 
which it differs from most of its associates. In 
a collection of the newer Thorns I have from 
the Arnold Arboretum at. Boston, nearly every 
kind showed good colour in early November, 
1906, though some arejquite small as yet. 
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no means so much talked of as the Oaks, and 
neglected, are brilliant in colour, and easily 
grown in any poor soils. The Venetian Sumach 
is familiar in gardens, and with its purple 
form is good in colour. The sturdy growing 
species with long pinnate leaves, such ns the 
Stng’s-horn Sumach (R. typhina) from North 
America, with Rhus Osbecki and R. succe- 
danea from China and Japan, vie with the 
simple leaved bush forms, the Venetian 
Sumach (R. Cotinus) and R. codonodes, in 
their vivid hues, while the 
brightest among them are 
equalled by the curious 
climbing Poison Oak, 
which is such a feature in 
American woods, where it 
clothes the stems of lofty 
trees. R. glabra is bril¬ 
liant in colour in autumn. 

Birch. —The beauty of 
our European Birch, 
marked as it is, need not 
shut our eyes to the good 
colour of the American 
Birches, which show so 
well in our country, the 
Canoe Birch and the 
Paper Birch giving good 
colour with us. A beau¬ 
tiful tree in every respect 
is the Canoe Birch (B. 
papyrifera), and it is 
never more attractive 
than when its white 
trunk is seen mixed with 
the dark lined stems of 
other trees. One other 
species is conspicuous in 
the woods in winter, the 
yellow Birch (B. lutea) 
having its trunk covered 
with louse flakes of silvery 
bark. The stems of 
Birches are often beauti¬ 
ful in colour after the 
leaves have fallen, the fine effect of this 
being best seen where the trees are in 
groves or woods. At Monvmusk, in Aber¬ 
deenshire, we can call to mind the great 
beauty of the Birch, which grows there very 
freely, the self-sown seedlings coming up in 
all directions. When in a mass, as above 
mentioned, the beauty of the silvery stems 
seen through the light, and airy drooping 
branches is very marked. 

The Ginkgo-tree.— This lovely tree, ns 
yet not much planted as a woodland tree, is 
very soft and beautiful in colour in autumn, 
and, indeed, at all times. Though slow to 
start, there is no reason why it should not be 
grown in sheltered parts of woods in good 
soil, and as often as may be in alluvial 
bottoms. 

Buckeye or Horse Chestnut. -These 
have much beauty of foliage in autumn, 
although, except in the case of the common 
kind, we seldom enjoy it. I remember in 
California being much struck with the 
colour of the Californian kind, which grow¬ 
ing in groups on sandy soils gave one the 
effect of rocks, owing to their whitened 
foliage. 

Alder. Often trees which do not strike us 
by their showy colour in autumn may have 
much refined beauty of colour, as in the case 
of the common Alder in the early part of the 
year, the effect being always better where the 
trees are massed in natural or picturesque 
ways, and other Alders are worth a place too. 

Vines (Vitis).—Although Vines are not 
forest trees they may be very well associated 
with them, especially the greater Vines, 
such as Coignetiae and Thunbergi, which 
grow to 40 feet or 50 feet high on trees, and 
give superb effects. There are also new 
Vines from China and Japan, which will help 
us very much in this way. What used to be 
called the Virginian Creepers are now united 
with the Vines, and are also getting richer in 
kinds. Running up trees, they produce a fine 
effect without much injury to the tree. They 
are 60 easily propagated, that one could easily 
indulge in a little experiment with tWem on 
tall tree^j^jy^eL £ro\f the/T5|hh nfiillflTner 
\ ines we may enjoy ^^iV^rctuSfc 1 ffinter 
than any garden can give, iust wh?ni?ardens 


Guelder Rose. There is nothing prettier 
either in flower, fruit, or leaf than the 
common Viburnum of our woods, w hich is not 
always to be found in nurseries, but is very 
easily raised. It is a brilliant shrub for un¬ 
dergrowth. especially by streams and in moist | 
places. It belongs to a great family of i 
shrubs, many of which are fine in colour of j 
leaf, but not usually plentiful enough for ex 
tensive planting. 

Dogwoods. - These are of high value as 


is true of all the Hazel Nuts, including the 
Constantinople Nut. 

Limes. —The Limes are often pleasant in 
colour, but they are a neglected race. The 
Tree-Limes should tie more thought of, jiar- 
ticularly the American Lime, or Basswood, 
and, better still, the Silver Lime of Eastern 
Europe. 

Hickories, Walnuts, and Winged Wal¬ 
nuts.—T hese w here grown are often very soft 
and fine in colour ; but they are neglected in 


undergrowth. The white-fruited 
Siberian Dogwood is the most con¬ 
spicuous as well as the most gene* 
rally grown. The deep colour of 
its branches, which becomes richer 
as spring approaches, gives a bril 
liant effect at any time. Next to 
the Siberian species Cornus stolo- 
nifera possesses bright colour in a 
high degree, and the branches of 
the Silky Cornel (C. sericea) have 
a more or less purplish hue. 

Azaleas. — These give lovely 
colour in almost any situation, 
and where we have them plentiful 
to plant as undergrowth, as at 
Dropmore, they are charming in 
colour of flower and leaf too. 

Snowy Mespilus.— This early- 
blooming American tree, very 
hardy and free in our country, has 
fine colour charm in autumn. It 
is common in nurseries ; others of 
the genus are also good, but not 
so easily got in quantity. Others 
less common of the same genus 
are good, and the same may be 
said of all related bushes, as the 
Medlar and Pear. 

Parrottia. This Persian tree 
is little planted in our country yet, 
hut it is splendid in colour, even in 
poor, stiff soils. 

Spindle tree. — Our native 
Spindle-tree (Euonymus euro- 
pseus), together with the South 
European E. latifolius, are par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous, and so is E. 
Thuubergianus, a little-known 
species from Japan. 

The Liquidambar.—T he Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua), whose leaves are 
usually of a deep purplish-red, lit up more 
or less with orange, is one of the brightest 
coloured of all our trees in autumn. 

Tulip-tree. — The Tulip-tree (Lirioden- 
dron tulipiferum), one of the most beautiful 
of North American trees, is often suffused 
with a rich golden glow, a fine tree making 
quite a feature in the landscape. 

Thp LI A 7PT 'With f r 1 <%%.«. 1*.«. „ — \ 


lierberis Guiinpeli in .Mr. Chandlers’ garden at Haslemere, 
Surrey. (For description see opposite page.) 


our country, as are the Walnuts and the 
elegant Winged Walnut (Pterocarya), these 
all thriving in open, warm soils. 

Larches.— The European Larch is one of 
the most precious trees ever introduced to our 
islands, and is beautiful in colour, one may 
say, throughout the year, though most 6howy 
in November.;j| r f-h^ Japanese Larch, a little 
different, in hue. is quite as goodj. There are 
otherQQiRliLfctillptJWI^fllffiRSJTVt unfortu- 

m „ 4 a 1 .. ____i -.1 _i_ i 
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BERBERIS GUIMPELI. 

The Barberries may be divided into two sec¬ 
tions—those with compound leaves, which are 
popularly termed Ash Barberries, or Ala 
honias, and those with simple foliage. These 
last may be again sub-divided into evergreen 
and deciduous kinds, a good example of the 
first being Berberis Darwini, while of those 
that lose their leaves in winter the best- 
known is the common Barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris), a very prettv shrub when the 
branches are freely studded with their 
drooping clusters of yellow blossoms, and 
still more showy towards the end of the 
summer, when these flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright scarlet, sealing-wax¬ 
like, oblong-shaped berries. Berberis 
Guimpeli, illustrated on page 546, be¬ 
longs to the same section as Berberis vul¬ 
garis, but its origin seems to be uncer¬ 
tain—at least, it is so given in the Kew 
“Hand List of Trees and Shrubs”—- 
whereas in the “Fruticetum Vilmorini- 
anum,” or “ Catalogue of Shrubs” in the 
collection of M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin, 
at Les Barres, its native country is given 
as North America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs failing. —I should he much obliged 
if you would kindly give me your opinion on the 
non-8ucee>H of two shrubs, which have both been 
planted about ten years and made no growth, but 
lather the contrary- the one a Catalpa, planted in a 
rockery ; and t ie other a Copper Beech, phinttd in 
a churchyard, with stiff clayey subsoil. Would you 
rtcommend me to transplant them to my lawn, 
where they would have plenty of sun and room, with 
an excellent deep loam an<l south aspect?—II. p. 
Lino. 

[The two plants named by you must be 
in very uncongenial soil to stand still as 
they have done for so long, and we should 
certainly recommend you to transplant 
them (as you say) to the lawn, where 
they would have plenty of sun and room, 
with an excellent deep loam.] 

Budded Thorns. -Thank you for your valu¬ 
able information re budded Thorns some time ago. 

I have had very good success with them. Some were 
budded « inches high, some a foot or more. I should 
like to know if I must prune them or not until they 
are the height 1 want them as standards, and also 
when I should remove them to their permanent 
quartern. Some of them have made growths 2 feet 
long during the past summer.— Wkkkly Kkadkk. 

[If you wish your Thorns to form stan¬ 
dards the side shoots must be kept cut off 
till the required height is reached. They 
may be planted in their permanent 
quarters at any time between now and 
February, but it is better done before 
Christmas.] 

The margined-leaved Primrose (Prim¬ 
ula marginata). Although Primula mar- 
ginata will grow for some time without 
being replanted, if left alone too long it 
will eventually damp off, so that it is de¬ 
sirable to replant it every two or three 
years, unless when on a level spot, or on 
such a slight slope that it can he top- 
dressed to bring the soil to the level of 
the base of the lower leaves. A good 
compost for the purpose is sound loam, 
with either chips of limestone or pieces 
of old mortar, broken small. The lime 
makes the charming margins of the 
leaves more beautiful. This Primula is 
not a moisture lover like P. rosea or P. 
sikkimensis, and it cannot be too often 
brought home to would-be growers of the 
Primula species that they cannot all be 
treated alike. The margined-leaved 
Primrose is a rock and not a hog plant, 
and it will not live long under conditions 
in which P. rosea, for example, will luxu¬ 
riate. Its flowers are variable in colour, in 
some varieties almost blue, and in others 
violet purple, the leaves being prettily mar¬ 
gined with silvery farina.- S. A knott. 

Gloxinias (F. L. M.).— The best plan will he to 
gradually dry them off: but do not, as is so often 
the case, stand them underneath the stage, hut give 
them all the light and air possible. During the 
winter you may either allow them to remain in the 
pots they now are, or shake them out from the soil 
and lay them in a box oL-d^y sand or soil. The 
house in which you storefthem/7»LouhL i -Ailir»& i he 
winter, mW - fall bc-ltiw 4\de«4 J)» i JUpLL- too 
near the water pipes, andTrThe soil grfrfSvery dry 
it mav be slishtlv snrinkl.il ^ 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS* 


CLEMATISES FOR THE GARDEN. 

Wherever creepers are wanted for covering 
walls, pillars, and arches, few plants are 
more beautiful than Clematises. Planting 
th<*m is too often deferred until spring, 
whereas if done in the late autumn, better 


a few brick-bats should be placed, to ensure 
perfect drainage. Many of them will grow 
and bloom in almost any position, but it is 
not advisable to plant them in a north aspect, 
if it can he avoided. We owe much to the 
Jackmani section, for amongst them are 
those that bloom with wonderful freedom, 
and, when once established and regularly 
pruned, never fail to yield many fine blossoms 
every season. What I mean by regularly 
pruning is cutting away each autumn the 
whole of the growth a plant has made to 



Clematis lanuginosa Win. Kennctt. 


results follow, especially if, as they should 
be, they are put out into soil which is rich 
and well drained. The question of the quality 
of soil, unfortunately, is not always con¬ 
sidered, and, ns a consequence, we see plants 
that, when first put out, were strong and 
vigorous, degenerating into poor, weakly 
specimens during the first year. It is hardly 
possible to have soil too rich for Clematises, 
and a good compost for them will be found in 
turfy loam, chopped up, a little coarse sand, 
and cow manure. In planting, a hole should 


within a foot of the ground. To some this 
may appear strange and too rigorous, but it 
is really the best system to pursue when it is 
remembered that all those Indonging to the 
Jackmani group give the best flowers from 
wood of the current year’s growth. 1 do not 
say that if a plant is left unpruned it will not 
bloom, but there is no comparison between 
the blossoms, as those from unpnined plants 
are, naturall vpj.wmLkcr i.imd smaller. With 
plants included lH trie larger-flowered lanu- 
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day, belongs, the case is different. These do 
not require so radical treatment, and all that 
one need do is to shorten the shoots in the 
spring, relieving the plant of any dead ends. 

There are other useful types of Clematises, 
notably the Florida section, producing large 
blossoms in the height of summer, some of 
the double forms, like Duchess of Edinburgh 
(double white) and John Gould Veitch 
(lavender-blue), being particularly so. Wher¬ 
ever any draping is required to be done, as 
in the case of summer arbours and veran¬ 
dahs, it is questionable whether amongst 
flowering creepers any can serve us half so 
well as Clematises, and, if a place needs 
covering quickly, like the roof of a summer¬ 
house, the vigorous growing C. montana 
should not be overlooked. 

WOODBA8TWICK. 


GOOD CACTUS DAHLIAS OF VARIOUS 
COLOURS. 

There Is a very useful article on yellow Cactus 
Uiiiilias, on pajjjcs 4SI and 48‘2 of Gardening, by 
“II. S.” Would it be agreeable to you to have 
similar articles giving the same sort of information as 
to the most useful varieties in other colours? One 
article, or, at most, two, could include all, limiting 
the number of recommended varieties to six or eight, 
or. better still, three or four only, of the most suit¬ 
able in each colour. There are Cactus Dahlias, which 
are of open, wiry growth, having flower-stalks of 
siillieicnt length to make good decorative plants; but 
the amateur has a diflleulty in knowing the sorts to 
get. Thin, hard, wiry-growing kinds seem to me to 
be the thing wanted. If you can conveniently give 
Mich an article, it would, 1 am sure, be of use to 
numbers of your readers.—E dward Ckuickshank. 

White. 

White Lady.- This is a very fine variety, 
both for exhibition and the garden. It is a 
good grower, free flowering, and the flower- 
stem especially wiry. Every bloom comes 
double, and i« of capital shape. 

Fairy has the narrowest florets of any 
white Dahlia, and is a choice looking kind. 
The growth is dwarf, barely 3 feet high, and 
the flowers are borne with exceptional free¬ 
dom on stiff stems. First-rate for the garden. 

Mrs. H. Shoesmith.— The white of this is 
purer than in any other variety, and for ex¬ 
hibition it is the finest yet raised. The bloom is 
large and bold, on a very stout stem, and the 
habit of the plant is very strong. It is also 
free-flowering enough for the garden. 

F. M. Stredwick.- This is very free, and 
has bold blossoms of a creamy-white shade. 
It is dwarf in growth. 

Red. 

H. Shoesmith. -This is the best of its 
colour for any purpose. The florets are very 
narrow, and the blooms may be grown large 
by disbudding, and in stem as well as free- 
flowering qualities it is perfect. 

If. \V. Sili.em.- -For exhibition this is the 
largest red, with narrow petals. It has not 
the upright growth of the last-named, yet it is 
very showy in the garden. 

Phineas, a hold, fine flower, with, however, 
rather broad florets, has a rich colour, good 
stem, is free-flowering, and of dwarf growth. 

Mrs. Winstanley.—T his is a big, showy, 
orange-scarlet bloom, on long stems, and the 
growth is short and bushy. 

Maroon. 

W. Hopkins has florets narrower than 
those seen in any dark kind, and is fine for 
exhibition. The stem, too, is good, and the 
plant is better if well thinned. 

Uncle Tom.— This is upright in growth, 
and very showy in the garden. It would be 
termed coarse for show—in fact, there is 
room for a narrow-petalled dark kind. 

J. H. Jackson is the largest flower of the 
dark section, but rather broad in the floret. 
It has a good stem, is free-blooming, and 
striking as a garden plant. 

Nelson. —This is maroon, with a purple 
shade, and has narrow florets. It is very 
free flowering, the blooms coming large when 
disbudded. It lias an excellent flower stem. 


Pink. 

Pearl is a splendid kind, both for exhibi¬ 
tion and the garden, as it is especially free. 
The florets are narrow, and the shape of the 
bloom good. Dwarf/tntJ branching^ 


bloom good. Dwarfyaml branching.! 

Mr$. S. T, \V right,J rfvfci <h v 

much admired. It -PvWAAh, i 

about, the most profuse-flowering^ Dahlia I 


very 

and 


dwarf grower, stem first-rate,, and may be 
grown to exhibition size. 

Mrs. McMillan is probably the finest pink 
Dahlia for exhibition, being large and 
striking. Stem stout, and the growth strong. 

Rainbow.— This is a showy pink variety, 
most telling for exhibition. It has long, 
narrow florets. Grown without disbudding it 
makes an excellent garden kind. 

Buff and Orange Shades. 

William Marshall is a very large and 
handsome flower when grown for exhibition. 
It is tall and strong in growth, but hardly 
free-blooming enough for a garden plant. _ 

George Gordon. —This has an upright 
habit of growth, and the flower-stem is long 
and wiry. The blooms, which are full, large, 
and showy, have narrow florets. In 

Lady Colin Campbell the shade of colour 
is orange-yellow, and the flowers of capital 
quality. The plant takes up less room than 
most Dahlias, although it is free-flowering, 
and branching in growth. 

Harbour Light.— This is a satisfactory 
kind, both for the garden and for show. The 
bloom is large, and the colour a bright shade 
of dark orange-buff; stem first-rate, and the 
growth is vigorous. 

Fancies. 

Victorian. —This has blooms of very fine 
shape, with narrow, incurving florets ; colour, 
pink, with splashes of crimson. A good show 
flower. 

Sirius, yellow, striped and splashed red. 
This is a free-flowering kind, and one of the 
best of a class liked by many. It forms a 
pretty contrast as an exhibition sort. 

Columbia. —This is white and crimson, 
very showy, but the flower stem is less stiff 
than in the other sorts named. It makes a 
showy plant in the garden. 

Cockatoo, white, with yellow, and some¬ 
times buff streaks. It is very striking forexhi- 
bition, but not recommended for the garden. 

Dainty. This is a showy, free-blooming 
variety, always admired, although the florets 
are less narrow, and the blooms smaller than 
in many kinds ; colour pink and yellow. The 
flower stem is long and wire-like ; a capital 
garden plant. H. R. 


VIOLETS FOR FRAMER. 

Owing to the past dry summer, Violets have 
not made such good crowns as usual, and I 
would advise their remaining in their grow¬ 
ing quarters as long as possible be¬ 
fore lifting and transplanting to the frames. 
In the meantime divest the plants of any 
runners, and loosen the soil with a hoe, as 
now the much-needed rain has at last come 
the plants will still improve while the weather 
remains mild. Doubtless exhausted hot-beds 
that have furnished Cucumbers, Carrots, 
etc., are the best possible positions for them, 
whether it be wooden frames or brick pits, 
the pits having one advantage in that they 
keep out severe frost better than the wooden 
frames. Another drawback to using wood- 
frames is that the soil, etc., inside practically 
for six months, soon rots them, and if linings 
have to be applied during winter they decay 
more quickly still. In whichever the Violets 
are grown it is of the utmost importance that 
the plants be within a few inches of the glass 
when the lights are on, and when planted it 
would be all the better if the foliage were an 
inch or two above where the lights slide 
down, as the bed inside will sink a few inches 
within a month after planting. See that the 
bed is evenly and well trodden before getting 
in the soil, which needs to be 10 inches or 
12 inches in depth, as at lifting time it is 
necessary to retain a good ball of soil at¬ 
tached to the routs, so that no great check 
is given the plants so late in the season, 
although it is seldom we get ours into their 
winter quarters until the middle of October. 
After planting give a good watering to settle 
the soil around the roots, there being no need 
for putting on the light* unless much frost 
threatens, which seldom happens until well 
into the month of November. Violets resent 
anything in the shape of coddling. Abun¬ 
dance of fresh air they enjoy, and must have, 
whenever the weather is favourable. 

East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Increasing X*ilium candidum from scales- 

-Could you kindly let me know through your paper 
the way in which growers usually propagate the 
scales of Lilium candidum? Should they he planted 
in a frame—which is the best protection I have-or 
will they do in the open, also what depth to plant, 
and whether manure is beneficial? How long does it 
usually taktf to grow a first-size bulb? Is there any 
other and better w-iy of propagating them, as I 
want to have a good stock to sell?—B. P. 

[The scales of Lilium candidum do not re¬ 
quire any protection, as they are perfectly 
hardy. A fairly sheltered border, where the 
soil consists of a well-drained sandy loam, 
the best place for them. This border must 
be well dug, but no manure should be added. 
A convenient way is to divide the border into 
beds about 6 feet wide. In planting, an inch 
or a little more of soil should be taken from 
the top of the bed, and put on one side. Next 
sprinkle the scales over the bed so that they 
are about 1 inch apart from each other, and 
when the bed is filled in this way, carefully re¬ 
turn the top soil, which has been put on one 
side. The result of this will be that the scales 
are covered with quite 1 inch of soil over their 
topmost portion, and that is a very suitable 
depth at which to plant them. In a general 
way it will take four years for the bulbs 
to reach the first size. This is the only way 
of increasing Lilium candidum from small be¬ 
ginnings, but where they are grown in quan¬ 
tities the practice followed is to dig up the 
entire lot, pick out all saleable bulbs, and at 
once replant (at the latest before August is 
over) all tlie small ones. In this way the 
stock can be continually increased, for estab¬ 
lished bulbs often produce several offsets 
available for planting.] 

Lifting Dahlia roots.- Whilst all growers 
of these tender plants are pleased to see them 
blooming so late and so freely, yet it will be 
well if the plants be sacrificed now, as owing 
to the heavy rains the roots are making a 
free, sappy growth, and unless that be 
arrested there is danger that after being 
stored, damp may do the roots great injury. 
It is not the real tubers which in number 
form the individual roots, but the 
neck, so called, by which is meant the base 
of the old stem, from whence alone the next 
season’s shoots will proceed, which forms the 
seat of danger. Professional growers know 
well how to deal with their roots. Amateur 
growers are not so familiar, and may well be 
advised to get their plants cut down, the 
roots lifted, dried, and stored away. A dry 
day should be selected for this purpose, al¬ 
though the plants may be cut down at any 
time. It is important that the hollow stem 
left on the root be well drained ere the win¬ 
ter storing takes place.—D. 

Pheasants and Cunnerae.— For some 
years in the garden at Pencarrow, in Corn¬ 
wall, it has been the practice during the 
autumn to cut one of the largest leaves of 
Gunnera manicata and lay it flat on the 
Grass near the plant. The pheasants, many 
of which make their summer quarters near 
the stream by the side of which the Gunneras 
grow, at first eyed this giant leaf with sus¬ 
picion, but the next year, after the leaf had 
been cut a few days, they quickly ate all but 
the stalk and ribs ; and in succeeding years 
the cut leaf was even more quickly eaten by 
the pheasants, although they did not appear 
to touch the leaves when on the plants, of 
which there are four large clumps of G. 
manicata, and dozens of the smaller G. 
soabra. This year, however, the pheasants 
are all too busy eating the leaves on the grow¬ 
ing plants, but, strangely enough, only those 
of G. scabra, and not G. manicata, from 
which they first acquired this taste, the outer 
leaves of which touch the ground, and are just 
as accessible as those of the dwavfer species. 
- A. C. B., in The Field. 


The Mountain Avene (Gcum montannm). -- 
Although not a difficult plant to cultivate, 
and a most pleasing one in either the border 
of hardy flowers or the rock garden. Geum 
montannm makes but little headway in 
gardens- albeit, its bright appearance when 
in bloom, and the interesting feathery awns 
which follow, the flow cm give it no mean 
claim. It is it prMty plant, with large 
flowers of i-good Jvilow; and about an incli- 
and-a-half across, the single flower being 
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raised on an erect stem in spring, while the 
later flowers, which in some seasons follow in 
late summer and autumn, are generally nest¬ 
ling among the leaves. The root leaves are 
what is termed pinnatifld, and those of the 
stem are undivided. They are of a fresh and 
pleasing green. The feathery awns which 
succeed the flowers, and which have already 1 
been alluded to, are very beautiful, and are 
seldom passed by without eliciting the admi¬ 
ration of those who have not seen them before. 
It grows readily enough in any free and open 
soil, and is multiplied by seeds or division.— 
S. Arnott. 


NARCISSUS HENRI VILMORIN. 
Little more than a glance at the accompany¬ 
ing picture will be needed to confirm the 
statement that the above-named is a veritable 
prince among modern Daffodils. It is, of 
course, a white Ajax kind, and the raiser of 
this sterling novelty is the Rev. G. P. Hay- 
don. I am not sure of the parentage of this 
fine kind. The general style of the flower 
suggests Empress in shape, while the droop¬ 


FERNSd 

PROPAGATING BRITISH FERNS. 

Of the various methods of propagating, that 
from spores is the best where this is possible, 
but there are some fine varieties which never 
produce spores, and others which, to ensure 
having them true, must be propagated by 
other means than spores. However, where 
spores can be obtained, it is always advisable 
to sow, for seedlings not only make the 
best plants, but some improved varieties 
may be obtained. In selecting fronds for 
spores, those that have only just begun to 
open the spore-cases should be taken, and, 
in the case of the crested or other choice 
varieties, those with the most distinctly de¬ 
veloped characteristics should be selected. 
Several of our prettiest garden varieties have 
originated from a frond or portion of a frond 
that has shown some slight difference from 
the normal forms. After collecting the 
spores, they should bo properly dried before 
sowing. Although Fern spores will retain 
vitality for a considerable time, the best re¬ 



Nardsmis Henri Vilmorin. 


ing tendency might be due to the influence of 
Mine, do Graaff. To this latter kind one 
might almost trace the great reflex of the 
widely-expanding brim ; but, as I have 
already hinted, the parentage is little more 
than speculative. Of one thing we may be cer¬ 
tain—that wo have before us a picture of a 
most beautiful and highly-refined flower of 
great substance and large size. In the white 
Ajax or trumpet sorts I know of nothing to 
equal this in the great breadth of its spread¬ 
ing crown. To the raiser of this beautiful 
kind all lovers of choice Daffodils will ten¬ 
der hearty congratulations. The plant, we 
learn, is of a vigorous type of growth. The 
variety is still among high-priced flowers, 
having received the “award of merit” from 
the Royal Horticultural Society so recently 
as the spring of 1904. E. II. Jenkins. 


The Belladonna Lily. I enclose a photograph 
of Amaryllis Belladonna, which has been exception¬ 
ally good this year. The bulbs grow out of the hard 
gravel-walk just nt the footer the west w.n“ 
house. There, were over /hirt vyflower 
r nee.-T.Vl.lMmt. lUonHim. V|aj|.Vt|;«,nk 4 
innately, photograph is ncrh P noar enmi|' 
dnet.’on—En. 1 



suits are obtained from those that have not 
been kept long. 

Good loam is the best material for sowing 
spores on. This should be prepared by 
spreading it out and watering it, so that all 
weed-seeds may germinate and be eradicated. 
Care should aiso be taken that there are no 
worms in the soil. The pots may be filled 
firmly to within about half-an-inch of the 
tops, a little powdered charcoal and crock- 
dust sprinkled over the surface, and a good 
soaking of water given, after which the 
spores may be sown thinly. If covered with 
glass and stood in a shady position, where it 
is not too dark, they will soon germinate. 
Spores that are sown during the summer or 
autumn should be kept in warmth during the 
winter. In fact, they may bo treated much 
in the same w r av as the more tender Ferns. 

Of Aspidium (Polystiehum) angulare there 
are several varieties which are proliferous — 
that is, they produce young plants on the 
fronds. A number of bulbils are formed at, 
the base of the pinnae, close to the main 
stalk. If the fronds are pegged down on 
suitable material, roots will he formed and 
vouna nlants soon established. Although it 


is possible to propagate from fronds that 
have been taken off the parent, it is much 
safer to peg them down and get them rooted 
before taking them off. Some of the Scolo- 
pendriums produce tiny bulbils round the 
margins of the crested portions of the pinna?. 
S. Kelwayi is an example. Th^se tiny bulbils 
may be cut off with a sharp knife or scissors. 
Only a very tiny portion of the frond should 
be attached. These pricked off, and treated 
similarly to young seedlings, and kept in a 
moderately warm position, will soon show 
signs of growth. The best material to use 
for the surface of the pots is sand, Sphag¬ 
num, and peat chopped up and rubbed 
through a fine sieve. Some of the Scolo- 
pendriums may also be propagated by taking 
well matured fronds off close to the crown, 
and cutting the lower portion of the stalk 
(or stipes) into short pieces. Treated as re¬ 
commended for the bulbils, they will form 
buds, and eventually start away, but they are 
some time before the first fronds are pro¬ 
duced, and care must be taken not to get 
them too wet, or they will decay instead of 
forming bulbils. The ordinary Adiantum 
eapillus-Veneris may be raised from spores, 
and all the varieties are easily increased by 
division. The beautiful variety imbricatum 
is a curious instance of forming bulbils. 

There is no particular season for propa¬ 
gating hardy Ferns, but spores collected late 
in the summer usually prove the most fertile, 
and if sown during the autumn, they will, 
with care, go through the winter, and will 
have all the following season before them to 
get well established, and form good crowns 
before such as are deciduous lose their 
fronds. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Osmunda regalia in pots. —I shall he much 
obliged if you will toll me if Osmunda regalis can he 
grown in a large pot or small tub satisfactorily?— 
E. W F. W. 

[The Royal Fern may be grown well in a 
large pot or small tub, provided it is liberally 
supplied with water during the growing 
season. At the same time effective drainage 
is absolutely necessary, for though it grows 
luxuriantly close to the water, yet stagnant 
moisture is even in its case injurious.] 

Deciduous Ferns.- Now that these will be 
losing their fronds, care should be taken that 
they do not get consigned to the rubbish heap. 
I have known more than one case where this 
has happened, therefore a warning may not 
be out of place. Of Adiantums which are 
quite deciduous, the beautiful A. palmatum 
is one, also A. speciosum, A. Henslowianum, 
A. amabile, and A. lunulatum. Nephrolepis 
pluma and its variety Bausei are very beauti¬ 
ful during the summer, but lose all their 
fronds about this time, and are liable to get 
lost altogether if not carefully treated. They 
should be kept in a moderately warm position, 
and must not be allowed to get too dry, or the 
roots will perish. Of Davallias, D. bullata 
and Mariesi are both deciduous, but if kept in 
warmth the latter will start into new growth 
almost before the old fronds are off. Leucos- 
tegia immersa, which makes such a beautiful 
basket Fern, may also be referred to. This 
may be kept rather on the dry side while 
dormant, but not too much so. Athyrium 
Gorringianum pictum, the hardy tricolor 
Fern, requires similar treatment. Struthiop- 
teris germanica and many of the beautiful 
North American Ferns are deciduous ; the 
latter include the beautiful Adiantum peda- 
tum, Onoclea sensibilis, several Osmundas, 
Lastreas, etc., besides many of our beautiful 
English Ferns, which, though quite hardy, 
are better with the protection of a pit, for if 
we get mild weather they start prematurely, 
and then the frost cuts off the young fronds, 
and the plants will be disfigured for the 
season. Bv keeping them as cool as possible 
during the autumn and fairly moist, and then 
starting them in a gentle heat early in the 
year, they make fine plants early in the 
season.—A. H. 


Index to Volume XXVII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each; post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3id.) for Volume XX.VH* now ready, 
and may be li d of a.I newsagents, or of the Pub- 
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OROHID8. 

INDIAN CROCUS (PLEIONE). 

J have just received some Orohids(Pleiones) from a friend 
«n India. Kindly tell me through Gardening how to cul¬ 
tivate them, and what the different varieties are like ?— 
Ak Orchid Lover. 

[Pleiones or, as they are sometimes called, 
Indian Crocuses, are alpine plants, inhabiting 
the lower and middle Himalayan zones, also 
the summits of the Khasia hills, and the 
mountains of Arracan and Moulmein, where 
they are found at from 2,500 feet to 10,000 feet 
elevation. Most of them are found growing 
on Moss-covercd rocks and banks, also upon 
the lower parts cf the trunks of lofty trees, 
sometimes in partial ehade, sometimes fully 
exposed. Pew, if any, of our smaller growing 
Orchids are more beautiful than these little 
gems, the flowers being amongst the brightest 
and most distinct of the Orchid family. A« 
nearly all the flower# open on the plant at the 
same time, they are most effective, and are 
especially valuable for table decoration. The 
flowers are also useful for button-holes. They 
are easily gathered, for by giving them a 
gentle pull they readily part from the centre 
of the young growth. 

Varieties.— P. maculata is the prettiest of 
the whole genue, its pure white sepals and 
petals contrasting beautifully with the white, 
yellow, and purple lip; P. m. alba is pure 
white, the lip being stained with pale yellow 
in the throat; P. lagenaria has rose-lilac 
eepals and petals, the lip of the same colour, 
barred and blotched with crimson-purple; P. 
praecox and its variety Wallichiana are the 
largest of the whole species, the colour a 
rich rose, the margin of the lip finely ser 
rated. Pleione humilis is deservedly a great 
favourite, its sepals and petals being white, 
tinted with pale lilac, the blush white lip 
margined with white, and exquisitely fringed. 
In P. Hookeriana, also a very pretty species, 
but now rarely seen in gardens, the sepals and 
petals are rose-purple, the lip lighter in 
colour, and blotched with brown-purple, with 
pale yellow throat. These two latter species, 
coming from higher altitudes, require the 
temperature of a cool, moist greenhouse. A 
house where the popular Odontogloesum cris- 
pum is grown also euits them admirably. 
Their flowering season is January and Feb¬ 
ruary. While in flower these Pleiones may 
be kept in a room of the dwelling-house, and 
are perfectly safe there provided the tem¬ 
perature at no time falls below 50 degs. 

Cultivation.— The plants are of easy cul¬ 
tivation, provided they get the proper treat¬ 
ment. They will thrive in any house in which 
an intermediate temperature is maintained, 
and where they can receive abundance of air, 
light, and atmospheric moisture. At this 
season some of the varieties mentioned will 
be in flower, and about a week after they fade 
the plants will require fresh rooting material. 
Shallow pans are suitable receptacles to grow 
them in, as they are lighter and more conve¬ 
nient for hanging from the roof of the house 
than the ordinary flower pot. These pans 
should be filled to about \)ne-half of their 
depth with broken crocks, a suitable compost 
being fibrous loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts, to which a little leaf-soil and 
eilver-sand should be added. Over the drain¬ 
age place a thin layer of rough Sphagnum 
Moss. The pan should be filled to within 
half-an-inch of the rim with the above com¬ 
post. Upon this the* bulbs should be placed, 
nearly touching each other, then fill up the 
spaces between the bulbs with the soil, work¬ 
ing in with it a few living heads of Sphagnum 
Moss. The Moss in time will grow over the 
surface, and preserve a wholesome moisture 
about the bulbs, in which they seem to de¬ 
light. After being done up they should re¬ 
ceive a gentle watering to settle the soil, and 
until the plants commence growing water 
shoald be given only in sufficient quantity to 
keep the surface Sphagnum alive. As the 
root# and foliage develop, and the plants are 
thoroughly established, they may receive 
almost any amount of water, and during 
spring and summer will be greatly benefited 
by being syringed over head twice or thrice a 
day. This will prevent fed^mwler, tovvvlhitji 
Pleiones alre liable, a ttydtjpg Jibe ^^lJdge. 
When the foliage turns yellow, £u9 the 


pseudo-bulbs begin to ripen, the amount of 
water must be gradually diminished till only 
sufficient is given to keep the bulbs plump. 
Everything should be done to induce them to 
make vigorous growth, upon which depends 
the production of fine lasting flowers.] 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 

The exhibitions of thie flower are over for the 
season, and it cannot be said that the blooms 
came altogether up to expectations. The 
summer had been favourable to ripened wood, 
without which the big blooms so much ad 
mired are not obtained, but they were gene¬ 
rally early, and many exhibitions could have 
put up their best flowers during October. 
Again, the blooms did not keep well. Warm, 
moist weather was against this. Of course, 
there was plenty of fine specimens at the 
various shows, especially those of cultivators 
who may be termed big growers. There was 
noted, however, a falling off in the case of 
amateur exhibitors, not only in numbers but 
in the quality of their blooms. This was 
most marked at the National Society’s Show, 
held at the Crystal Palace. 

I will not here give lengthy lists of names 
of varieties, these being dealt with in your 
pages from time to time, but probably the 
two Japanese kinds, that stand out as being 
really grand are:—Mrs. A. T. Miller and 
Algernon Davis, the one white, the other 
yellow. They are, moreover, cf easy culture, 
so that all amateurs should grow them. Of 
novelties Mrs. Norman Davis and Edith 
Jameson appear to me as being especially 
good. Tfye finest incurved variety is But¬ 
tercup, so well shown last year and this 
season. In build and colour it forms an ideal 
incurved flower. There was a general want 
of refinement about the incurved flowers, due 
to an absence of patience on the part of the 
exhibitors in the matter of manipulating the 
florets. Chrysanthemums, both Japanese and 
incurved, in vases are probably the more im¬ 
posing. To my thinking the best vase seen 
was one of that grand dark yellow variety 
Duchess of Sutherland. Such kinds, which 
aro deep and semi-incurving in form, look 
the grander ; loosely-formed sorts appear less 
massive than their size in inches would war¬ 
rant when cut with long stems. Walter Jinks 
is another very rich variety arranged in a 
vase. 

The classes for reflexed and Anemone- 
flowered blooms may as well be eliminated 
from schedules, as there is absolutely no in¬ 
terest in them. The reflexed look puny, the 
Anemone-flowered curious, but small and 
colourless. One thing is very noticeable— 
that is, the favour shown to the single Chrys¬ 
anthemums. This is a step in the right 
direction, for the flowers in themselves are 
beautiful, and, besides, their form makes 
them suitable for all kinds of floral decora¬ 
tions. The classes for single varieties may 
well he extended at all shows, and I would 
allow the exhibitors to use foliage other than 
that of Chrysanthemums in all cases. Many 
growers fail with singles because they do not 
bestow the same amount of pains on their cul¬ 
ture as they do on, say, the Japanese. The 
varieties are now so numerous and good that 
they are sure to give pleasure to the grower. 
Miss Mary Anderson has always appealed to 
me as a splendid type of a single, and I note 
many capital new things in that way. These 
may he given later. The singles are not the 
only class in which there is an advance. The 
Japanese kinds-that is, those of medium 
size - which are of a useful decorative char¬ 
acter, are a type that is being well looked 
after by raisers. Moneymaker, True Gold, and 
Dazzler -a white, a yellow, and a crimson — 
an* three first-rate kinds of recent introduc¬ 
tion. These bloom in November. 

Specimen plant growing appears to have 
become a lost art. It is well, perhaps, that 
we have seen the last of the strictly geome¬ 
trical-trained Chrysanthemums we were used 
to a few years baek ; still, there is room for 
improvement in those we do see, and which 
are termed trained plants. Groups were 
here and there good ; especially those which 
were not too formal in arrangement. A 


capital one was noted at Guildford, in which 
large blooms, pompons, and singles were re¬ 
presented. There was a general finish to it, 
yet the plants appeared to be placed without 
order. There are still too many of these 
groups the plants in which are arranged as 
if the garden shears had been run over the 
surface. A very notable group of principally 
cut bloome was that set up by Mr. H. J. 
Jones at the Crystal Palace. As a rule, 
there does not seem to be on the part of the 
public eo much enthusiasm at Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows as formerly. I know T some shows 
where years back one could literally walk on 
the heads of visitors, but. which are uow j 
extinct. The flower is still popular, and 
possibly there are more growers in these 
times than formerly who enjoy their flowers 
at home. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums without 

heat.^I have the following Chrysanthemums: 
Charles Denis, Mrs. E. Roberts, Mrs. Barkley, 
Viviand Morel, J. R. Upton. Colonel Weutherel. 
Mary Anderson, K. S. Vallis, Etoile de Lyon. These 
l have grown j n a somewhat haphazard fashion this 
year, and not very unsueeessfully. 1 want now to 
begin well for next year's lot. Will you he kind 
enough to tell ine when cuttings of the above-named 
sorts should he tuken under the circumstances— 
namely, no heat? I require the Chrysanthemums 
for a small garden and for indoors, and 1 want them 
for as long a period as possible. Of the sorts I have 
named I do not know which are early and whieh are 
late. Also please give ine a short list of early ard 
late ones, including in your list a white and d: rk 
bronze, and another deep, rich colour (not red)? - 
II. 1\ C. 

[If you have a cold greenhouse you would 
be well advised to erect a temporary frame 
inside (a box, covered with sheets of glass will 
answer very well), and this should he covered 
with mats in hard, frosty weather. If you 
are without a cold greenhouse no doubt you 
have that valuable adjunct to all gardens, a 
cold frame. If so you may succeed in raising 
a batch of plants quite easily. We would 
advise you to insert the cuttings at the turn 
of the year. As a matter of fact, as the days 
begin to lengthen is a better period, and the 
prospect of a successful issue becomes 
brighter each succeeding day. At the period 
recommended there should be plenty of cut¬ 
tings available. Your selection embraces 
both semi-early and late kinds, and there are 
also some mid-season (November) flowering 
varieties. Chas. Davis and Viviand Morel 
may be considered late October-flowering 
kinds, and J. R. Upton, Col. Weatherel, and 
F. S. Vallis November-flowering. The fore¬ 
going are all Japanese. Mary Anderson is 
a beautiful November-flowering single, and 
Mrs. E. Roberts a late-flowering single sort. 
Terminal buds of Mrs. Bnrkley and Etoile de 
Lyon should give you nice Japanese flowers 
in December. We recommend the following 
at your request:—October-flowering: Soleil 
d’Octobre (yellow). Bronze Soleil d’Octobre 
(fawn), Kathleen Thompson (chestnut, tipped 
gold), Mychett Beauty (golden-yellow), and 
Etoile Blanc (white). For November you 
cannot do better than procure Source d’Or 
(terra-cotta), Lizzie Adcock (bright rich yel¬ 
low), Miss Alice Byron (pure white), Ivory 
(white), and pink Ivory (pink). For late dis¬ 
plays you cannot beat Western King (glisten¬ 
ing white), Nagoya (rich yellow), and Fram- 
field Beauty (a beautiful crimson single).] 

Chrysanthemums <£. B.).-The Chrysanthe¬ 
mums you refer to belong to the early-flowering 
section, and the majority of them arc naturally of a 
dwarf habit of growth. The plants, therefore, are 
grown in the ordinary way in spring, potted into 
5 inch pots, then plunged in the open in beds, and 
attended to in the usual way till the time of flower¬ 
ing. In ttie majority of instances the plants are 
stopped once, and then quite low down near the 
rim of the pot to make it as dwarf as possible. 
Some of the more useful sorts include: Rabbit* Burns, 
Horace Martin, Mnu*. Marie Masse, Wells’ Masse. 
Crimson Masse, Felly, FI >ra, (joacher’s Crimson, 
Nina Blick, Ella Russell, Miss K. Rogers. La Yierge, 
Champ de Neige, Leonard 1‘eto, Market White, 
White Flora, Orange iVt, Piercy's Seedling, Mme. 
E. Lefort, etc. Those named are about 2 feet high, 
some rather less than 2 feet. There are many more, 
and, if you are Interested in these, your best plan 
will he to write for the catalogues of some specia¬ 
list. 


Propagating Azaleas (E. C. Cooper ).-You say 
nothing as to what conveniences you have for pro¬ 
pagating Azaleas, and unless you have a stove with 
hot tom heat you cannot possihI v succeed. You can 
buy them very cheaply, and this, we think, would 
he your best plan,. Raising, Jrpm ; cuttings, is a very 
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ROSES. 

HOSE O. NABONNAND. 

Perhaps I should not l>e far wrong if I said 
this is the loveliest autumn Rose grown. It 
is at that season of the year when the variety 
attains its greatest beauty. Lovely it is at 
all times, but in the cooler nights the wonder¬ 
ful petals gain that texture and development 
which the summer denies. The colour is pale 


beauty of the blossoms. Anyone requiring a 
really good Rose for a large bed should plant 
G. Nabonnand. It is also fine as a standard, 
making a large bead. 

There is a lovely sport of this Rose named 
Peace. It is of a pale lemon colour, tinted 
with the most delicate blush at times. The 
contour of the flower is identical with that of 
G. Nabonnand, and the two could well be 
planted together, so alike are they in all 
points save colour. A*very pretty novelty cf 


Yvonne Gravier is no stranger to these pages, 
but it loses nothing in a repetition of its 
charms, which only autumn can reveal. The 
colour is creamy-white, with pale rose on re¬ 
verse of petals. 

Captain Philip Green is cream in colour, 
and Enchantress also. The latter is a won¬ 
derful bloomer, and yields quite large clusters. 
I wish it did not hang its head, but many of 
the flowers before they are full will stand 
upright, and their beauty cannot be denied. 

Sulphurea is another beauty, 
with almost single flowers cf a 
sulphur-white tint. The buds 
are exquisitely formed. The 
last to name is Corallina. 1 
think this should he included, 
as it is of such a good colour- a 
lobster red, as someone has de¬ 
scribed it—and I think it not a 
bad description. If planting a 
large bed of these Roses I 
should group a mass of Coral¬ 
lina in the centre, and then 
Peace, followed by G. Nabon¬ 
nand, around this Yvonno 
Gravier, and Sulphurea on 
outer ring. Should all the sorts 
be desired plant in following 
order : —Corallina, Enchantress, 
Peace, G. Nabonnand, Yvonne 
Gravier, Sophie King, Captain 
P. Green, Mine. Berkeley, and 
Sulphurea. Rosa. 


Rose O. Nabonnand. 


NOTES ANI) IMPLIES. 
Rambler Roses as pot- 
plants. 'I'he time has arrivtd 
when plants of these should be 
brought into the cold house if 
they are intended for early 
flowering. It is a good plan to 
have two or three sets so that 
the plants may be introduced 
into the forcing-houses at in¬ 
tervals. They make beautiful 
objects when gently forced. I 
quit® expect that Rambler 
Roses will be very much to the 
front this coming season. The 
great number of plants put on 
the market by the large growers 
has given the public a taste for 
such plants. Gardeners would 
do well to pot up a number of 
two-year-old bushy ground 
plants for themselves and grow' 
them outdoors for a few weeks. 
By that time they may be 
brought into the warm-house 
with provision for bottom-heat 
to give the roots a start. Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, 
Blush Knmider, Lady Gay, 
Rubin, etc., thus grown and cut 
back to within a foot of their 
base will bear some fine pani¬ 
cles and trails of blossom. 
These same plants may after¬ 
wards be forced into sending up 
long growths, and another sea¬ 
son employed as pillar plants. 
It is imperative that well- 
ripened plants be selected, and 
for this reason I should prefer 
to strike my own cuttings. These 
Roses strike readily if cuttings 
are inserted early in autumn, 
and even now would not be too 
late. Nice ripe wood with a 
heel attached, if possible, and 
about 8 inches in length, makes 
fine cuttings.— Rosa. 


flesh, with a yellow shading, but no descrip¬ 
tion can give any idea of the singular beauty 
of its glorious blossoms when seen early in the 
morning or in the evening. The buds are 
long, of exquisite shape, and they unfold into 
these huge petalled blossoms that surpass all 
Roses of its class. The style of the plant, too, 
is first-rate, sending up, as it does, fine erect 
growths which are characteristic of so many of 
our Tea Roses, and tlurtre*growths entry aloft 
quite ar.bo^iquet ,-of Ajlostfufc. r .0elpung 
growths have a pretty JhwJfleV-f i n t, u&ni%mall 

l*\*» in ifoolf Lilt i* miioll Plfttfllinpii HlP I 


last year was one named Sophie King. It is a 
seedling of G. Nabonnand, crossed with Heine I 
Emma des Pays Bas. The colour is a chamois I 
yellow, shaded tawny gold and carmine. I 
believe this Rose will be in much request when 
better known. A few lovely Roses possessing 
the same characteristics as G. Nabonnand 
may, perhaps, be mentioned. They are all at I 
their best in the autumn months, and, if pre¬ 
ferred, they could all be grouped together with 
the three sorts already named. One of the j 
best is Mine. Berkeley, salmon-white in 
polnnr with luiffe semi-double blossoms. 


Repotting Roses. How long ran Roses in pot 
(for forcin ') remain in same without repotting, being top 
dressed every October? What sized pots are best for 
II. Teas and Teas to remain in ? After repotting should 
plants be kept dry for a week (July pott ing for forcing 
Roses), and when and for how long should they he 
syringed? When does syringing do harm to plants'— 
Mns. Lit BIjANC. 

[Roses in 8 inch and 9-ineli pots will go for 
four, or even five, years without being re¬ 
potted, if they are carefully top-dressed each 
season. It isOtTipillflldVfiEnthcni out of their 
pots and- cdraiHhe drai n RSfcfotim-t*}il that has 
been wWhctrflmrTi.' lTetiu ritfHmnch harm 
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is clone to Roses by repotting when unneces¬ 
sary. If the pots are full of roots, and the 
plants afforded liberal waterings of liquid- 
manure in the growing season, with a tea¬ 
spoonful of some good fertiliser about twice a 
year, they will yield beautiful Roses for five 
or six years. Water should be withheld from 
newly-potted plants for a few days—at least, 
if the potting-soil is as it should be—just in 
the right condition, neither too wet nor too 
dry ; but they benefit by a syringing of their 
growths every day for at least, a fortnight. 
During the summer, syringing would do no 
harm whatever to the plants, provided it were 
lightly done and the soil not unduly wetted 
thereby.] 

Erect-growing Roses for border.— will you 
kindly j^ive me the names of some Rose-trees suitable for 
planting in a ribbon border, 3 feet 6 inches wide, on each 
side of a lony path leading to front door of house? I wish 
to have dwarf or semi-climbers, such as (Justave Re^is 
(which I have), or erect-growing dwarf trees, or moderate- 
I'rowinjf l’illar Roses, as I want them to grow up to 5 feet 
orb feet high, and not to ramble or have a branching 
habit. I also want some taller-jfrowinff Pillar Roses with 
habit similar to Ard s Pillar for another position.— Dale 
Cruet. 

[There are not many Roses that possess the 
rigid growth of Gustave Regis, and we are 
not surprised you have a preference for this 
beautiful Rose. We can recommend you 
several that would be suitable for your pur¬ 
pose, and if you have to give them the sup¬ 
port of a short stake you must not mind doing 
so. A great deal depends upon the mode ot 
pruning adopted. They must he very sparsely 
pruned, the annual growths being retained a 
good length. The sorts we can recommend 
are as followsGloire Lyonnaise, Mine. 
Joseph Courbet, Pharisner, Ma Tulipe, La 
Tosea, Ferdinand Jamiii, Corallina, Safrano, 
Gustave Grunerwald, Germaine Trochon, 
Hilliard et Barre, Josephine Bernacehi, 
Soleil d’Or, Boule de Neig.*, Clio, Margaret 
Dickson, Crimson Queen, Frail Karl Druschki, 
Ella Gordon, Perpetual Thalia, Perle des 
Neiges, Francois Mielielon, Mrs. John Laing. 
Paul’s Early Blush, Rev. Alan Cheales, and 
Ulrich Brunner. As Pillar Roses that make 
a more vigorous growth after the style of 
Ard’s Pillar, you will find the following very 
goodConrad F. Meyer, J. B. Clark, 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Rnhusta, 
Zepherin Droubin, Alister Stella Gray, Long- 
worth Rambler, Mine. Hector Leuilliot, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, Pink Rover, Aimee Vibert, 
Climbing La Franc** - and Mine. Isaac 
Pereire.J 

Pruning Roses. -Should Rambler and Wiehuraiana 
Roses have two or three old growths removed all at once 
in September, or should this be done earlier? Mas. 

lilUf NS. 

[It does not matter whether the two or three 
old growths are removed nil at once or not, 
but we should prefer to do it all at once to 
allow the young growths to get a freer circu¬ 
lation of air.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULAS FOR POT CULTURE. 

In the n ck garden and the herbaceous 
border Campanulas of all descriptions are 
freely grown. It rarely happens, however, if 
we except such notable and popular kinds as 
C. pyramidalis and C. isophylla, that any of 
the Bell-flower family receive much attention 
from the gardener as pot plants, for which 
purpose the ornamental character of the 
plants, and tli ir freedom of growth and 
flowering, admirably adapt them, lienee it 
may not be out of place to direct, attention to 
this partic ular side of the subject, llow beau¬ 
tiful are the plants when well grown in pots 
for conservatory and greenhouse decoration 
is well shown in the illustration on next page 
of one of the Peach-1 -uved Bell-flowers (C. 
p *rsic ifolia grandiflora). This variety has 
hln.ssoms which are almost, of the purest 
while, and quite so when grown under glass 
in slight warmth. It is the varieties of this 
above-named group that are so valuable for 
gr aving in the greenhouse in pots, and it 
mav not be generally known that all the forms 
of tin* lYach leaved Bell-flower will bear 
moderate forcing. I sav “moderate forcing” 
advisedly, because strong WrTrt. or the placing 
of the plantgijvi once ipto \ high frim' *(r5t|i|v* 
is not calculated to load rb—fliVTiekt 
By growing the plants in an ordinarih^tTeated 


greenhouse it is possible to have them in full 
bloom in April and May, and when exhibiting 
hardy plants in pots l have more than once 
tested the value of these plants. What is 
almost an essential detail in the matter, how¬ 
ever, is the securing of thoroughly established 
plants—plants well rooted and established in 
their pots before being subjected to artificial 
heat. This, of course, is more easy of ac¬ 
complishment where small pot plants are re¬ 
quired for greenhouse decoration than would 
be the case were large specimens required for 
exhibition. For the latter purpose the pot 
plants were made up in September at the 
latest, and frequently, when an early-flower¬ 
ing was necessary, several strong specimens 
made up in spring, and grown in big pots for 
the entire season, were capable of enduring 
forcing with impunity when the proper time 
arrived. In like manner the gardener would 
be consulting his best interests were be to pot 
a dozen or two of extra strong plants in 6-inch 
pots, and plunge them in the open all the 
summer, taking care that the plants were well 
looked alter. These established examples 
could be afforded in the autumn a small shift, 
not disturbing the established ball of roots in 
so doing, the object being to give better 
assistance to the new roots as produced. Such 
plants as here suggested will be best in a cold- 
frame from the end of October, and they may 
there remain till the end of January, when 
for the first time artificial warmth should he 
given to them. A temperature of 45 dogs, will 
suit quite well, and it may be increased to 
55 degs. in the course of a fortnight cr so. 
With moisture and warmth these established 
plants quickly respond to artificial heat, and 
the flower spikes will soon he in evidence. 
From that time the plants must receive plenty 
of root moisture, and if growing in well en¬ 
riched soil nothing will be needed in the way 
of stimulants. (hra.-ional syringing will be 
required, and a moisture laden atmosphere at 
all times. Apart from the kind already men¬ 
tioned, the white cup and waucer variety. 
C. p. alba corona fa, and C. p. Moerheimi are 
the most desirable. These are white-flowered 
kinds. The old double-white C. p. alba-plena 
is likewise a valuable kind. All of these white- 
flowered kinds are pure in colour when 
grown under glasM, and the sprays of blos¬ 
soms are of much value in the cut state. The 
blue flowered sorts lose much of their colour 
when forced, hence they are less valuable for 
the purpose named. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Chinese Primulas. — I have three 
greenhouses (two lean-to, and the third three-quarter 
span), heated with hot water from a good saddle 
holler, four eold frames, and also a frame adjoining 
one of the greenhouses, from which it can he par¬ 
tially heated when necessary. I annually procure a 
cartload cr two of turf, leaf-mould, mortar rubbish, 
river-sand, charcoal, weli-rottid stahle-manure, spent 
Hops, artificial manures, and 1 purchase either the 
last seed or obtain plants of Primulas. Although I 
have from time to time employed several jobbing 
gardeners, I have never been aide to grow half-a- 
dozen good Primulas. I should, therefore, lie obliged 
if you can give me the name of any good work on 
the growth of Primulas,, or would any of your 
readers he kind enough to reply to this letter and 
give me advice on the matter?- W. S. O.ithekow . 

[The great improvement which the Chinese 
Primula has undergone in recent years, and 
its value for the greenhouse at a season when 
there is little else to render plant-houses at¬ 
tractive, should make it a general favourite. 
The seeds should be sown early in March i 
wanted early in flower, although, by making 
sueeessional sowings up to the end of May. 
plants may be had in bloom for a considerable 
time. Young plants are the best, the old plants 
being thrown away after blooming. The seed 
should bj sown in pans of finely-sifted soil, 
pressed down firmly, then watered and allowed 
to stand a few hours to drain. Many seeds fail 
to germinate bv .cither being washed hart* or 
allowed to be*come so sodden that they rot. 
After the pans have drained sow tic seeds 
thinly, covering over with fine, sandy soil. In 
order to maintain an uniform moist tondition, 
lav a piece of gla*s on the top of the pot or 
pan, and on that some Moss or brown paper 
to ward off sun and light until the seed ger¬ 
minates. When the young plants appear raise 
them up to the glass to rentier them dwarf and 
stocky and prevent drawing. Keep them here 
until ready for pricking off. slightly shading 
them the while. When strong enough prick 


them off into pans filled with leaf-soil and 
flaky loam well broken up, adding, if desired, 
a little eow-manure that has lain for some 
time. Place in a house with a temperature of 
60 degs., where they will soon begin to grow. 
Keep the atmosphere moist and give plenty of 
air when growing freely. When the small 
plants are well rooted they may be shifted 
into 3-inch pots and stood in a moist heat 
and shaded during bright sunshine. By the 
middle of June they may be placed in their 
summer quarters, using a garden frame, 
shaded during the middle of the day by some 
tall trees or buildings. The floor of the frame 
should be hard and impervious to w’orms, and 
they should be placed at about 1 foot from tho 
glass. Supply them carefully with water, and 
damp overhead every afternoon so as to have 
a cool, damp bottom for the plants to stand 
on. When well rooted they may be finally 
potted into 6-inch jxits, returning them to 
the same frame. By the end of September 
they can be moved to their winter quarters, 
keeping them close to the glass, the blooms 
being much brighter and stronger w hen grown 
thus. Give a temperature of 45 degs., with a 
rise of 10 degs. during the day. When water¬ 
ing be careful not to wet the crowns, as this 
is apt to cause canker, a disease Primulas are 
liable to if kcjit too wet or in a 1ow r tempera¬ 
ture. Clear liquid-manure is of great assist¬ 
ance when the plants are coming into bloom, 
and if a little soot be added the plants will be 
benefited in colour and healthy appearance.] 

White flowered Cactus, treatment of —Will 
you toll me whether the lar^e, white-flowered Cactus 
should he treat oil the same as the larnc rrimson? 
Should it Ik* kept dry during the winter? Should I 
•jo oil watering my Cacti ho long as the new shoots 
appear to lie still growing, or should I gradually 
withhold water? N. K. \V. 

[Both tin* white and crimson-flowered kinds 
should have their water supply gradually 
lessened as autumn advances, till, during the 
winter, they must have only enough given 
them to keep the soil slightly moist. This 
gradual ripening of the growth, assisted by 
full exposure to the sun, has a good deal to 
do with the production of blossoms the follow¬ 
ing year. Of course, with the return of 
spring, more water should be given to the 
plants.] 

Treatment of Cacti - I shall he grateful to you 
if you will tell me how to treat Cacti in the winter? 

I have no greenhouse, but a good window looking 
south. They made splendid growth last year, but 1 
only had one bloom on. K. 1*. 

[Cacti is an exceedingly comprehensive 
term, and the various members composing it 
require widely different treatment. We can 
only assume that your inquiry refers to that 
showy flowering race known as Phyllocaeti, 
characterised by peculiarly flattened 
branches, and, for the most part, briglitly- 
ccloured flowers. These should have their 
watte i supply gradually lessened as autumn 
advances, till, during the winter, only enough 
must be given them to keep the soil slightly 
moist. This gradual ripening of the wood, 
assisted by full exposure to the sun, plays a 
very important part in the production of 
blossoms the next year. As you have a good 
window facing south, these Cacti will do 
well therein, provided they are kept quite 
safe from frost if the weather is very severe. 
Should a bard frost set in, the centre of the 
room is a much safer place for them than the 
window’. Even when watering is necessary, 
care must he taken not to wet the branches 
during the winter. Of course, with the return 
of spring more water will be required.] 
Scented - leaved Pelargoniums. — As a 
change for, or accessory to, Maiden-hair Fern 
and other foliage material, the scent ed¬ 
it aved varieties are most useful from now on¬ 
wards through the winter months. The 
single leaves in many instances will provo use¬ 
ful as a backing to button-bole flowers, 
whilst small dwarf-grown plants will be of 
much service as edgings to groups, as well as 
being used singly in vases. A good stock will 
be found of much service. In order to keep 
the growth as sturdy as possible the plants 
should be kept cool and ventilated freely, not 
being over-watered. 


••The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." AVw Edition, revised, i citJi description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and, shrubs, their culture 
and arranaehteii!„ illustrated ScMtrax!. Cloth, medium, 
8 vo., 15 s .; pose free, 
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The Peach-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula i>ersieifolia grandiflora) in n j>ot. (See opposite page.) 


that ground bo deeply worked, or even 
trenched, thoroughly cleaned, manured, and 
got into good heart. The advice is wise, be¬ 
cause fruit-trees are planted to endure for 
many years. Then in planting trees holes 
are to be opened sufficiently large to enable 
the tree roots to he fully spread out, as the 
primary object in so planting is to secure 
active, healthy root action. So far that is 
good and reasonable. After planting, and 
the soil has settled aUmut the roots,Tjtlien it 
is advised,to-tali jthe (ieadf7tf tfafTfiraback 
to one-Tnrrci "flic L 4eiV& V NiCiMWs or 


cause them to carry fruit, naturally it may be 
asked why, by hard pruning, encourage them 
to produce wood shoots primarily? To that 
query the answer is, that if trees commence 
to crop heavily whilst young, and before they 
are well established, they may never fully 
recover, and become healthy, long-enduring 
trees. 

But because planted in good, deeply-worked, 
and enriched soil, and subject to the initial 
hard pruning, strong root action is promoted, 
with the result so commonly seen, that the 
trees presently become, in spite of pruning 


Plum-trees not fruiting. - 1 plan¬ 
ted, four years ago, two horizontally trained 
Victoria Plum-trees, according to your in¬ 
structions, but they neither bloom nor fruit. 
I should like to know the reason. Do you 
think it is liecause I have to head them down 
to get their branches the right distance from 
one another? I require one more pair of 
branches to reach tne height that I want. I 
have teen reading an article on the Jargon¬ 
elle Pear, and the writer says Plums want 
treating the same, the growths not much 
shortened. I suppose I have l»een too severe 
with mine. I have shortened the leaders 
severely to get the spurs. I have summer- 
pruned to four leaves, then in the winter to 
two buds.— Oatkord. 

[Plums are not, ns a rule, 
trained horizontally, ns Peara on 
walls usually are. Pan-training is 
best for them, as if a branch should 
canker, and dies, it can be cut out, 
and another one brought into its 
place. However, as your Plum- 
trees are so trained you may safely 
allow another pair of side-branches 
to be produced. Plum trees, as a 
rule, are summer and winter 
pruned, as you stnte you have 
done. Very likely if the trees are 
doing well otherwise they will 
bjooin and fruit next year. The 
present has been generally a bad 
Plum season. If you find the trees 
continue barren then root-prune 
them next autumn ; also give them 
a dressing of wood-ashes, old lime 
refuse, and basic slag, as lime may 
be deficient.] 

Digging up orchard. My orchard 
ban not been “ turned over” for many yean*. 
Is it any advantage to the trees to have it 
done? I should want the Grass to grow 
again.— Waltkk Rywatkr. 

[It is an undoubted benefit to 
orchard-trees that the soil in which 
they are growing be occasionally 
forked over lightly, and cleaned*, 
also manured, to help keep the 
roots near the surface. Very 
strong-growing varieties of Apples 
or Pears, not liable to canker, will 
often do very well in a Grass 
orchard, but even then best when 
the Grass is liberally manured. 
Generally, however, Grass beneath 
fruit-trees robs them very much of 
root food, and keeps the soil ex¬ 
ceedingly poor and dry, just at a 
time in the summer when if the 
trees arc carrying crops, manure 
and moisture aro most needed. 
Give the soil a good forking and 
cleaning at once, then add a mulch of 
farmyard manure to wash in, and feed the 
, roots.] 

Apples from Bucks. 


Apples for your opinion on them, 
I marked No. 1; two marked No. 


send you three sorts of 
followsFour 
2; three marked 
No. 3. Nos. 1 and 2 are grown by me as Blenheim, 
i and, in my opinion, they are both truly named. I 
had the two trees (standards) over twenty years ago, 
and, with t lie exception of a few Apples, they have 
never really borne until this year. This lateness of 
i coming into bearing points to their being Blenheim, 
i Several people Apples in this distiict con- 

! si<lcr tfiat tlicre-are two. tym's jolLJtlenheJms I think 
you \v(Ul^^pft4§bll49nipVlD«VOV Icflouml. My 


FRUIT, 


FRUIT-TREE PRUNING. 

Few things in gardening present greater 
stumbling-blocks to the amateur than does 
fruit-tree pruning. Very naturally this sec¬ 
tion of the gardening community is puzzled to 
understand the rationale, of fruit-tree cul¬ 
ture and pruning, because there scorns to be 
in the instructions much that is inconsistent. 
Thus, prior to planting it is always advised 


this severe pruning being to at once lay the 
foundation of a compact head, and also by 
promoting the formation of strong young 
shoots to equally create strong root action, 
and thus get the tree well established as soon 
as possible. If the head be left unpruned bud 
grow th is w’eak, and there is little correspond¬ 
ing root action. Possibly the following year 
some fruits result, and it takes several years 
then, and later some hard cutting back to 
induce the tree to become robust and capable 
of carrying good crops of fruit. But as the 
primary object of planting the trees is to 


there has to be adopted one of two drastic 
courses, and it is here that the unsophisti¬ 
cated amateur is bothered. Now, to correct 
this too strong w-ood growth and root action 
he is advised either to lift the trees, partially 
prune the large roots, and replant rather more 
shallow than before ; or, if tho trees be too 
large for such treatment, then he is advised 
to open a trench round the roots of each tree, 
to sever all roots found at a certain distance 
from the stem, to grub under and sever all 
dowmvard roots, and then having thus, as it 
were, mutilated the roots, to fill up the 
trench and tread the soil firmly. 
That course, conducted in both 
cases, induces the trees to form 
more small or fibrous roots, and 
these being kept near the surface, 
running in sweet, enriched soil, 
promote fruit-bud production 
rather than mere wood production, 
and in time trees that were in a 
sense barren soon become fruit¬ 
ful. A. D. 
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will name the Apples marked No. 3. I sent it a 
couple of years ago to be named, but I do not think 
this name is correct. It is grown on a dwarf tree, 
and I think it was raised from a cutting (not budded 
or grafted). I had it given to me. The fruit re¬ 
sembles Lane’s Prince Albert, but it is rather flatter 
—not quite so conical—and its habit of growth is 
more free than in that variety.—P. L. Besson, Steep! 
Clnydon , Bucks. 

[No. 1 is sometimes called Beauty of Hants, 
but it is the same as Blenheim. It may be a 
seedling from the Blenheim. No. 2 is the 
true Blenheim. No. 3 is Lane’s Prince 
.Albert. The shape may be due to the fact 
of its being a cutting. It would be worth 
your while finding out for certain if such is 
really the case, and which you can easily do 
by close examination, as if budded or grafted 
the point of union would be visible.] 

PIURI8. —I bought a fine collection of Plums 
and Mirabelle, and put them in a good situa¬ 
tion, but never have a fruit after some years 
of labour and waiting. The cause is the 
birds, which pick out all the buds. Will any 
reader kindly tell me if there is any hope 
through whitewash, or any other wash, of 
keeping these pests away?— Prunus. 

Apple Rosemary Russet.— This is a good 
old dessert Apple that has yielded a very 
abundant crop this season both on pyramids 
and espaliers. From the latter the fruits are 
unusually large and brightly coloured, while 
from pyramids they are smaller, or what 
might be termed good table-sized fruits. It 
is a consistent cropper, and it is a bad season 
when the trees fail to bear altogether. In 
shape the fruits are somewhat conical, and 
have a slightly rough or russety skin, greenish 
on the shaded side, but covered with a beau¬ 
tiful reddish flush on the exposed portion. 
The flesh is of a yellowish tint, and the flavour 
is very rich and aromatic. In habit of grewth 
it much resembles the Old Northern Green- 
ing, and when bare of foliage, a pyramidal- 
trained tree might easily be mistaken for that 
variety. It can also be grown with success 
as a standard. When gathered and stored 
under favourable conditions the fruits remain 
in use from December till mid-March.—A. 

Bags for protecting fruit.— Have any of your 
readers any advice to give as to what material pro- 
teeting-bags for fruit can be made of to prevent the 
fruit lotting this wet weather? The muslin now 
employed rots a great many in places where it 
touches, through being kept continually damp, spoil¬ 
ing some of the finest iruit. -Thomas Ct rtis. 


WINTER PRUNING. 

This important work should be pushed on as 
fast as circumstances will allow, as other jobs 
quite as important press themselves on us as 
soon as the new year comes in. In mild weather 
see to the trees, such as Morello Cherries, 
Plums,* Gooseberries, and Currants, that 
occupy northern aspects. Morello Cherries 
usually have a few dead shoots, thus requiring 
a little rearrangement of those remaining, oi 
a blank piece of wall would be seen all Hie 
coining summer. Do not shorten the points 
of established trees unless new shoots are re¬ 
quired, or such shoots have filled the space 
allotted them, as the major part of the fruit 
is borne on wood made during the past season ; 
spur growths should he cut back to two buds, 
or they soon get too far away from the face 
of the wall. In the winter pruning of ain 
fruit-tree except the Apricot always remove 
unsightly spurs, tr where too crowded, an 
item too often overlooked by those deputed 
to do the work, the Apricot being better 
operated on during summer, while growth i<- 
active. Pears, whether trained against the 
wall or as espaliers in the open, and sub 
jected to restrictive growth, soon form ugly 
spurs, and should claim the attention of tin 
primer once a year at bast, removing a few 
each season. The leading shoots i f the Pear 
often form a fruit-hud at the apex, and re¬ 
quire to he cut hack to a wood hud at the 
winter pruning, while the Plum bears prin¬ 
cipally on the spur, yet medium-sized shoots 
made the previous year often carry a few 
fruit. Shorten hack all spurs to a topple ol 
buds ; short, stubby growths may he left as 
they are. these forming fruit-bud.; without 
any checking. Red and White Currants hear 
on spurs, also Gooselnjjy^es when trained t< 
a wall, while young Njfoots/nMjnirij ■to] belaid 
in where Black CurraVsjkJ^vFi£tf Jfctreat 
Ult-Ilt. Ea.s£!)KVON. 


VEGETABLES, 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Celery-plants running to seed.— For the last 
two years nearly all my plants have run to seed, though 
great care has been taken in the growth throughout. I 
sowed the seed (Sandringham White) on March 6th, in a 
seed-pan, pricked the seedlings out into deep boxes, trans¬ 
ferred later from greenhouse to cold-frame, and later on 
hardened off outside. On April 24th they were fine, 
healthy, strong plants, and were planted in trenches 
deeply dug and well manured. During the dry season we 
experienced this year the plants were kept well watered 
with a hose, and earthed up August 30th. Out of 400 
plants there are not a dozen worth digging.—G. W. S. 

[Sandringham or dwarf White Celery is 
more suited for late than early planting, and 
its early bolting to flower with you may have 
been largely due to that circumstance. 
Celeries are uncertain in their growth. Some 
varieties if raised from seed early in warmth 
bolt early—indeed, we have frequently found 
some other varieties that have the reputation 
of being quite early, forming grand-looking 
stems in August and September, hut when 
set up for exhibition have started flower- 
stems. Very early sowing leads to Celery 
being disposed to show its wild nature as an 
annual; hence the tendency complained of. 
Next year try White Gem, and the red A1 
varieties for early work, as these have good 
reputations for standing well, even when sown 
quite early in the year.J 
Winter Spinach. —The dry weather has 
been against this crop, little or no progress 
having been made since the seedlings came 
through the soil, and many of them present 
a curly, yellow appearance, as though aphis 
had attacked them. The wished-for rain that 
came on October 1st will, it is hoped, alter 
matters, as the lines can now be thinned, 
discarding the deformed plants, and stirring 
the soil between will soon promote growth. 
Allow a space of from 6 inches to 9 inches 
between each plant. The plants will quickly 
cover this, provided a genial autumn ensues. 
I have a nice bed just fit to gather from. The 
seed was sown in July, well watered before 
thinning, and the ground hoed between every 
week or so to promote growth. —J. M. B. 


OAR DEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Too much moisture in the 
atmosphere will have an injurious effect upon 
flowers, especially Chrysanthemums and 
Camellias, which are fully expanded. A little 
warmth in the pipes, and enough ventilation 
to keep the air in motion, will prevent the de¬ 
position of moisture. On damp, foggy days 
do not water more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but special care should be given to hard- 
wooded plants, as if permitted to get thor¬ 
oughly dry some damage will be done. It is 
true when a Heath or other hardwooded plant 
has been permitted to get dry enough to wilt 
the foliage, it only apparently recovers when 
water is given ; but in the future it may lose 
tone, and ultimately die from that one in¬ 
stance of neglect. Azaleas and Camellias 
soon lose health and vigour if permitted to 
get dust-dry, and injury also will result from 
overwatering, especially if the drainage is 
defective. Many people in potting their plants 
neglect to drain the pots thoroughly, and even 
in nurseries, especially market nurseries, the 
drainage is frequently carelessly done. No 
harm may he done "till the plants change 
hands, hut sooner or later imperfect drainage 
will prove injurious to health. Those who 
buy Azaleas and other plants from the Con¬ 
tinent will now have received all their plants, 
and they should he potted firmly in peat, and 
kept cool whilst the buds are developing, and 
be watered with care, which means when the 
balls are dry a soaking should be given, and 
then left till dry again. We do not get much 
sunshine now, hut it will he an advantage to 
syringe the foliage when we do get a mild, 
sunny day. A group of the large-flowered 
variety of the Christ mas Rose will he interest¬ 
ing when in flower, as will also large pans 
filled with Snowdrops and Crocuses. These 
may be lifted in patches from the reserve bed 
without breaking them up, as they are now 
full of growth, and they will flower beautifully 
in the cool conservatory. In the warm house 
a few things from this onwards may he taken 


from the stove. Begonias, Justicias, and 
other things may now be had. 

8tOVS.— It does not pay unless in the case 
of a rare or scarce subject to keep unhealthy 
plants. Cuttings of all kinds of stove plants 
are so easily rooted at any season of the year 
where bottom-heat is available, that amateurs 
in gardening may keep up a stock of young 
plants, and all gardeners in charge of plant- 
houses will do this. Moderate-sized speci¬ 
mens in 6-inch or 7-inch pots are of more 
value in most gardens than very large speci¬ 
mens, which may require two men to move. 
Of course, in the furnishing of large, lofty 
houses we want big plants, and Palms, Tree- 
Ferns, and Bamboos are easily run up to a 
large size, but these are exceptional cases. 
In moderately-sized gardens these very large 
specimens are not required. The tendency 
now to use more loam in the potting compost 
with a little artificial plant food enables the 
gardener to grow large plants in very mode¬ 
rate-sized pots. Watering requires care 
now, as it will not pay to anticipate a plant’s 
wants in that respect. Give enough to 
moisten all the soil, and then wait till the 
plant is dry again, and where the same man 
always does the watering there is not likely 
to be any mistake made. 

Orchard house. —This house will now be 
full of Chrysanthemums, and the treis in pots 
will be outside on a coal-ash bed, or on 
boards or bricks, so that the worms cannot 
gain admission. Bpfore frost sets in the pots 
should he surrounded with long litter or 
Fern, to keep the frost from breaking the 
pots, and at the same time shelter the roots. 
If the wood has been well ripened frost will 
do the trees no harm if the roots are pro¬ 
tected. In some orchard-houses a few trees are 
planted out, though it is better not to mix the 
two systems. Even Chrysanthemums at this 
season may require a little warmth sometimes 
to dry up damp, and fire-heat now certainly 
is no benefit to Peach-trees. As a general 
rule, Peach-trees in pots are not pruned and 
washed till they are taken indoors in January. 
Of course, all the trees have been cither 
potted or top-dressed, and the top-dressing 
of fruit-trees in pots means that as much of 
the old soil has been removed as can be done 
without seriously injuring the roots. The re¬ 
moval or shortening of a root or two does very 
little real harm, as the new compost soon at¬ 
tracts new roots, which are really of more 
value as feeders than the old ones. 

Early Strawberries. — Thoroughly well- 
ripened crowns of Royal Sovereign will move 
in a genial temperature not too warm to start 
with. If a low pit, filled with leaves nearly 
up to the glass, is available, the pots half 
plunged to keep them upright, the flower- 
spikes will come strong, and blossoms will set 
well. After the blossoms are set the plants 
can be moved to a house where there are 
shelves nenr the glass. The leaf bed will 
supply all the warmth required for some time, 
but to meet severe frost there should he a hot- 
water-pipe round the pit. Do not over water. 
When the pots are partly plunged in the bed 
of leaves very little water is wanted, and if 
too much is given the plants make foliage at 
the expense of blossom. 

Early Grapes. —When the canes have been 
well ripened the buds will break well, but if 
there should be any sluggishness in the move¬ 
ment of the sap take hold of the end of the 
cane, and twist it, till the pressure reaches 
down to the roots. This will liberate the 
sap-vessels, and its effect will soon be visible. 
Start with a night temperature of 50 degs., 
and move quietly upwards as progress is 
made. If there is a leaf-bed, or beds, in the 
house there will be no fire-heat required at 
present. Ventilation should be given when 
the thermometer runs lip to 65 degs. or 
70 degs. Syringe freely twice a day in bright 
weather. The less fluctuation in the tempera¬ 
ture the better, hut during cold weather we 
may work a little in sympathy with the out¬ 
side temperature. 

Flowers In the house.— Cypripediums are 
now in flower, and will last a long time in the 
room. Cyclamens also will last well, as 
fresh flowers^jlSA 1 iw rapid succession. Bou- 
vardjas are charming and, of course, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, where Vlrell-grown 1 bushes can be 
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had, are useful. Roman Hyacinths are very 
sweet, and flowers last well now. Those who 
buy retarded roots may have Lilies and 
Spireeas. 

Outdoor garden. —Golden Hollies and 
Golden Yews when well grown give elevation 
to a large garden. Groups of Rhododendrons 
also may be used for a similar purpose. I 
have noticed that several large geometrical 
gardens in the country which were formerly 
planted with Geraniums and tender plants 
in summer have been broken up in this 
way with Hollies and Rhododendrons to 
the advantage of both garden and gardeners, 
as such things are always dressy and effec¬ 
tive. If beds are sometimes filled with little 
shrubs the most useful things for this work 
are the Gold and Silver Euonymuses. They are 
always fresh and bright, and may always be 
removed with fibrous roots, so that they will 
keep in good condition for years with careful 
handling. Those who grow alpines largely 
may extend their rockeries now. This is in¬ 
teresting work, and is a break away from the 
formal garden. I always think the rock 
garden should have a background of alpine 
shrubs, and groups of Yuccas and Bamboos 
are at home there. Wherever choice alpiues 
are grown it is wise to have duplicates of the 
delicate things in pots to be plunged in ashes, 
and covered with glass in winter. This often 
prevents a total loss of a choice plant. The 
weather is very suitable now for planting 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, and for making 
alterations. 

Fruit garden. It is a favourable time for 
work in the fruit garden. Planting and 
pruning should be pushed forward as fast as 
possible. Wall-trees should be pruned and 
trained, beginning with the Pears and ending 
with Apricots and Peaches. Morello Cherries 
are usually grown on north walls, and in such 
positions are late in starting into growth, and 
the pruning may be delayed. Bush Cherrier 
are not always satisfactory, as they often 
make too much wood, but l have had good 
crops of May l)uk*> and Late Duke as bushes 
on the Mahaleb Cherry. They bear freely, 
and do not make much growth, and can 
easily be netted up. The birds are very de¬ 
structive among Cherries, especially where 
the trees are large, and cannot be netted up, 
but the Duke Cherries, worked on the Ma¬ 
haleb, and occasionally root pruned, bear 
freely very fine fruit. Those who have north 
walls unfurnished may plant Morello 
Cherries, Plums, and Red Currants, the last 
as cordons, with three or more branches. 
Warrington Gooseberries on a north wall will 
keep late, though, of course, after a time 
they lose flavour. More attention is being 
given to cordon Gooseberries for dessert, the 
large kinds do well. 

Vegetable garden.— As many tree-leaves 
as possible should be gathered together in the 
frame ground to be ready for making hot-beds. 
Where Rhubarb and Heakale are forced on 
the ground, leaves are very suitable, as they 
give off a sweet and steady warmth. Cover 
the bed with stable-manure to keep the leaves 
together. All roots except Parsnips and Sal¬ 
sify should be taken up and stored. Latc- 
eown Horn Carrots are generally left in the 
ground, and drawn fresh as required, but the 
bed should bo covered with long, dry litter 
before frost comes. In bad weather stakes 
and labels can be prepared, and painted 
ready for use. Stout pieces of Laurel make 
good labels for vegetable quarters, as they 
can be driven firmly into the land, and the 
cut surface is very smooth to write upon. 
Manure and compost-heaps should be turned 
over, and prepared for going on the land. 
When frost comes all spare time when the 
surface is reasonably dry should be devoted 
to deepening the land, and when the subsoil 
is bad double digging or bastard trenching is 
better than trenching, but a layer of manure 
should be placed on the bottom spot to im¬ 
prove it. Keep dry protecting materials 
handy to shelter things from frost. 

_E. Hobday. 
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permit during winter, and manure fresh from 
the yard is worked into the bottom spit, but 
in our winter trenching snow or frozen earth 
is never buried. Advantage is taken of every 
fine day to get on with the pruning and train¬ 
ing. Peach-trees have been unloosed from 
the walls, so far, at least, as regards the young 
wood, but the pruning, training, and washing 
will be deferred for the present. 

December J f tl b—In pruning Pears on walls 
crowded spurs are thinned out, but Marie 
Louise is allowed a little more freedom, as 
fruit-buds are often found on the ends of the 
spurs. In our district, Figs, to be quite safe, 
require a little protection. A few mats hung 
over the trees will suffice, and this may wait 
till frost comes. We were one severe winter 
caught napping, and the lesson has not been 
forgotten, but this season the wood is well 
ripened. 

December 5th.— Potted up Lilacs and Rho¬ 
dodendrons for forcing. Both are well set 
with buds, and were forced two years ago, and 
then planted out, the Lilacs being cut back, 
but they lift with good balls. We also force 
a few of the Weigelas or Bush Honeysuckles. 
I have forced these more or less for years, 
and find them useful for cutting, and they 
last well in the conservatory. They will 
not be forced hard, but will come on quietly 
with the Rhododendrons and other things of 
similar habit and character. 

December 6th .—Made up another hot-bed 
for Asparagus. We must keep up a succession 
now. After the Asparagus comes out the 
beds will be filled with early Potatoes and 
Lettuces. Finished potting Spiraeas for 
forcing. The first batch has made roots 
freely, and will be placed in heat shortly. We 
are growing a few of the new varieties. Mr. 
Gladstone makes a fine plant in the conser¬ 
vatory. We have a large reserve of late 
Chrysanthemums coming on quietly. These 
are more useful to us than early ones. We 
shall look out for good cuttings now. 

December 7th. The first potted lot of 
double Daffodils has filled the pots with roots, 
and been placed in heat. Planted several 
arches with Roses Crimson Rambler, Dorothy 
Perkins, Longworth Rambler, and A lister 
Stella Grey. The last-named and Crimson 
Rambler or Longworth Rambler make a 
pretty combination. We have used Aimee 
Vibert and Longworth Rambler over one arch, 
and expect the two will accord well, and be 
effective. Looked over fruit store. Some cf 
the best Apples and Pears have been wrapped 
in paper, and stored in boxes. 

December 8th.— Made up another Mush- 
room-bedsto fill space which has just been 
cleared, and moved in more Seakalc and Rhu¬ 
barb. Buds are swelling in early Peach- 
house. Night temperature 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
The syringe is used whenever the atmosphere 
seems too dry. Started the pot Fig-house. 
French Beans are grown on shelves in this 
and the pot-Vine house. The canes of the 
pot-Vines have been tied back to cause back 
eyes to break. The pots are partly plunged 
in leaf-bed. 


POULTRY. 

THE MOST SUITABLE FOWLS FOR 
A SMALL RUN. 

One of the best breeds to keep in a limited 
space is the black Minorca, if shelter can be 
afforded from cold winds and frosts, us it is 
rather sensitive to cold, which is liable to 
check the egg supply. It is a handsome 
fowl, a non-sitter, and lays a quantity of good- 
sized eggs, but is not good as a table fowl. 
Where, however, eggs only are in question, 
there is no better breed. The plumage is of 
the richest metallic black, reflecting a green 
lustre, especially upon the saddle, hackle, and 
tail. The face is red, the comb large, being 
broad at the base, and rising from the beak 
in an arched form over the back of the head, 
while the breast is full, the back broad, the 
neck long and gently curved, and the hackle 
full and flowing well over the back. In the 
hen the tail should be large, and carried 
erect. When kept in a limited run, Minorcas 
should always be allowed a good supply of 
green food. 

The Andalusian is another very stood breed 


layer, the eggs being large. It resembles the 
Minorca in shape, but is of a slaty-blue 
colour, laced with black. The legs are" blue, 
and the comb is much smaller than that of the 
Minorca. Leghorns are splendid layers of 
large white eggs. There are several varieties, 
of which the white are, probably, the best, 
but these have one drawback in that their 
plumage soon becomes soiled in a small run. 
The brown variety would not have this dis¬ 
advantage, and is vpry suitable. These, in 
both sexes, approach in colour black-red Game 
fowls ; the hackle and saddle in the cock are 
of a dull red, the tail a lustrous black, the 
breast and thighs black, and the legs yellow. 
Leghorns are not great feeders, and do not 
put on much flesh ; are, therefore, not good 
as table birds. Langshans are first-rate win¬ 
ter layers of brown eggs, are very hardy, and 
stand confinement well, while they may be 
classed high as sitters and rearers. The 
colour of the plumage is a brilliant metallic 
green-black. The comb, face, wattles, and 
ears are red ; legs and feet dark slate, show¬ 
ing a pinkish tinge between the scales. The 
male bird has a small head; an upright, 
medium-sized, serrated single comb of fine 
texture ; long wings, carried rather low, and 
a full and almost erect tail. The legs are 
furnished with a fringe of short feathers 
alown the outside, and extending to the end 
of the toe. Wyandottes are hardy, good 
layers of dark eggs, mature early, and have 
flesh of a superior quality. They do well in 
confinement, the heus are good mothers, and 
the chicks can be easily reared. The plum¬ 
age is white, heavily laced with black, more 
especially the breast. The tail is black, the 
comb rose or double, small, and •fitting close 
to the head ; the face and ear lobes red, and 
the legs yellow and free from all feathering. 
Their economical properties are equal to 
those of the majority of the best breeds. 

_ 8. 8. G. 

BIRDS. 

Treatment of Amazon parrot (M. E. V.). 

- Your bird appears to be a double-fronted 
Amazon, known also as L°vaillant*s Amazon, 
a handsome species, and one of the best 
talkers of all the tribe. It is a mistake to 
feed your bird upon, so-called, “ parrot food.” 
The staple food should be Hemp-seed, which 
may be varied with ripe fruit, as Grapes, 
Bananas, Pears, Nuts, and plain biscuit. The 
irritability of the skin would arise from vari¬ 
ous causes, being sometimes associated with 
indigestion, through improper feeding, the 
resence of insects in the cage, or through 
eing kept in a dry, over-heated atmosphere. 
For medicine give a little carbonate of soda, 
putting five grains into two tablespoonfuls of 
drinking-water. No animal food in any form 
should bo given. Coarse grit-sand should be 
supplied, from which the bird can select 
small stones to assist in the digestion of its 
food. Gradually decrease the supply of mixed 
seeds, and you will find your bird will do well 
on its changed diet. Ail parrots are fond of 
exercising their beaks, and a piece of soft, 
non-splintering wood affords them healthful 
amusement.- S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener entitled to notice ( II'. r. h—In 
the absence of any special agreement with his 
employer a servant is entitled to customary 
or to reasonable notice. By customary notice 
I mean such as is usual in connection with 
that particular form of service ; and by 
reasonable notice such as would be fair under 
circumstances to which no custom could be 
shown to be applicable. In your case it 
would, I think, be easy to bring substantial 
evidence to show that the custom in regard 
to gardeners living in their employer’s house 
is for a month’s notice to be given on either 
side. At any rate, there is no “ two weeks’ ” 
custom, and if you live away from your em¬ 
ployer’s premises there is certainly even more 
justification for the monthly system. Your 
employer will find himself in the wrong if he 
persists in his present attitude ; but, prob¬ 
ably, if you explain the* matter to him in a 
proper manner he will alter his mind. —Bar- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Qiu-riea and answers are inserted in 
Gakpknino free of charge if correspondent» follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearlg and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gaudknino, 17, Furniral-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should Ik' sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each shrntM be on a sejmrate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should /tear in mind that, as Gardening has to fa 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always fa replied to in the issue, immediately following 
the receg/t of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Bcr/dcra who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
areatly assist in its determination. We hair received from 
several correspondents single, specimens of fruits for 
vamiiuj, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise )>oor. The differences between varieties of fruits arc 
in many eases so in fling that, it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind shouUl fa sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Myrtle not blooming (.V. S. W .).—Wc see no 
reason why your Myrtle should fail to bloom. Pos¬ 
sibly, though the plant is healthy and the leuws 

fresh and green, the shoots may he too weak to 
flower, used partly by its being pot-hound. We 

should advise you to repot in the spring, using a 

comport of three parts good fibrous loam to one . 
part each of leaf-mould, well-decayed cow manure, 
and sand. a 

Saviromatum guttatuni (Ethel liubb ).—This will 
flower without soil or water. When flowering is over 
repot in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
Give just enough water to keep the soil moist till 
growth starts, when more must be given. A green¬ 
house temperature suits this best, but failing this it 
may be grown in a window. It is a native of the 
Himalayas, ntifl does well at Kew planted out in a 
narrow border in front of the Orchid-house, the 
warmth from the pipes preventing it being frozen in 
the winter. It is certainly a curious plant, but the 
odour when in bloom is very unpleasant in confined 
places. 

Lifting Dahlias (/*.).— Cut off the stems 9 inches 
from the ground, clear them away, then with a long 
fork lift the roots carefully, not breaking the fleshy 
tubers. Shake out some of the soil or remote it 
with the aid of a pointed stick, turn the roots 
bottom upwards to allow any sap or liquid that may 
be in the hollow sterns to run out, and when the roots 
nre fairly dry place them into shallow boxes as close 
together as they can be stored, amt cover them up 
with line dry soil or ashes, well shaken in, and then 
place them wheie the temperature does not fall to 
freezing point, and where it is fairly dry, not under 
drip. So eared for, the roots should keep well all 
the winter. 

Montbretias failing OF. G. JM.-The failure of 
your Montbretias is due to the eorms being too 
thick. A great point in the successful culture of 
these is keeping them thin. Lift them now. if the 
weather is open, ami replant, putting a dozen rorms 
into each position, spreading this number over a 
spare of 12 inches, l’ut the eorms from 4 inches to 
inches below the surface. If, however, the weather 
is bad you may leave the work till February. Plant 
only the strongest eorms, putting the smaller ones 
into a reserve part of the garden to gain strength. 
See to it, too. that the soil has been well trenched 
and plentv of manure added, also that the ground 
is well drained, as Montbretias often fail when the 
soil is heavy and wet. 

Planting Roses in a bed 25 feet by 3 feet 

(Oldham).—In a bed of this width you could not 
well plant the bushes in triangular fashion. You 
might plant them thus — l • I —having five plants 
of a sort; hut we should prefer to have a row of 
half-standard Roses down the centre and a row on 
either side of dwarf maiden plants. The half¬ 
standards may be 3 feet apart, and the bushes 

2 feet apart, leaving a margin from the edge of 
about 9 inches. If you do not care for half-standard 
Roses, a few pillars of the strong-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals, such a3 Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich 

Brunner, etc., would look well. These could be 

placed at intervals of about 4 feet down the centre. 

A groundwork of some good Tufted Pansy would 
make a nice finish and would add to the attraction 
next summer. 

Aralla Veitchii (J . H. Hatton).-Thh can only 
with difficulty be struck from cuttings, hence it is 
usually grafted on to young plants of Aralia reticu¬ 
lata, with which a union is quickly effected. This 
last-named species can be readily struck from 
cuttings. It is an erect-growing plant, with long, 
narrow leaves, and when well grown, forms, in itself, 
a pretty table-plant: but is not for this purpose so 
mu* h appreciated as the allied Aralia Veitchii. '1 lie 
most suitable stocks of A. reticulata for grafting are 
voting plants, from 9 inches to 12 inches high, es¬ 
tablished in small pots. The best scions are the tops 
of the shoots of Aralia Veitchii: but tlie eyes below 
each, with their attendant leaf, may be used if a 
large <-tock is required. Side grafting is best for the 
purpose, a portion of the stock being then left above 
the grift. The grafts must be tied securely in posi¬ 
tion, soft dirning-cf tton being very suitable for the 
purpose. These grafted plants should thenibe placed 
in a close propagating fase ip-*4 he st^pljw^ere a 
union will be effected in fce-wAnp* of ilraojitBu Late 
spring and early smnmer k nlontTis aro^flje Rest, for 
carrying out this opeiation. It is a grPax advantage 


small pots, and to make the peint of union as near 
! the ground as possible, for then, when the grafted 
plants are shifted into larger pots, the greater part 
of tin 1 stock can be buried in the soil. As soon as 
a union is complete the top of the stock may he cut 
away. 

Soil for Roses (.V. F. Willis).— The sample of soil 
sent would, we fear, be rather too tenacious for 
Roses. If you could mix some of this—say, half - 
with your ordinary garden soil, ami also a liberal 
amount of cow-manure, we think it would enable you 
to grow some good Roses. Could you riot obtain 
some turfy soil from a meadow when* building opera¬ 
tions are going on? It is the first spit from good Grass 
laud that is so valuable. A liberal mixture of leaf- 
soil with the above would also help to keep the soil 
from cementing together, which it seems to iis to 
have a tendency to do unless something be added to 
counteraet it. 

Roses for chalky Soil (F. Elgar ).-It is surpris¬ 
ing what can he done with a chalky soil if the sub¬ 
soil be well broken up. We should rather remove 
some of the chalk, and replace with good loam, so 
that there is a depth of 2 feet or so. As you wish 
for old-fashioned sweet Roses, you would be able to 
obtain many of these upon their own root*, a very 
desirable form in which to grow Roses upon a chalky 
soil. Some good, sweet-scented Roses are to be found 
among the Galliea and Hybrid Chinese, and if yon 
write to a good firm they would send you suitable 
varieties. The Hybrid Perpetual group also furnishes 
iis with a large number of fragrant Roses, such as 
Hr. Aiidry, Mine Victor Verdi* r, Charles Lefehvre, 
Miim*. G. Luizet, Win. Warden, Mm»*. C. Joigneaux, 
Clrieh Brunner, etc. As to the planting, we think, 
as you have abundance of room, it would be lust to 
plant- the Roses in groups of, say, tell to twenty of a 
kind. A few standards, half standards, mid pillar 
Roses e >i Id he interspersed to break the formality. 
Here you would find some of the fast-glowing 
Hybrid Teas and Teas, such as England's Glory, 
Gloire de Bijou, Reine Marie Hemictte, and Wal¬ 
tham Climber No. 2, of much value. A hedge of 
Roses encircling or dividing the garden would look 
well. For this, plant Conrad K. Meyer, Blanc double 
de Courbet, Mrs. Anthony Waterer, or even a mix¬ 
ture of all three. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Conifers < t B. />.).-Neither of 
the enclosed specimens is Cupressiis Lawsoniana, but 
tin* larger piece is the American Arborviln* (Thuja 
occidentalism, and the tiny scrap is apparently a 
Juniper, but too small to say more. Without seeing 
the trees it is difficult to advise as to the extent to 
which they may be cut, hut you should he able to 
reduce them to" whatever height you wish. It is an 
advantage to make a sloping cut in order to keep out 
the wet. 

Propagation of the common Hawthorn 

(G. li. L .).—The common Hawthorn has to he raised 
from seed. The haws are gathered when ripe, and 
when the outer coating decays the seeds may be 
sown. It is best to sow them in the rally spring. 
Any quantity may be raised in this way. Any 
special varieties are propagated by grafting oil 
the ordinary Hawthorn or White Thorn as a stock. 
It is in this way the nurserymen propagate the 
doubled-flowered red and white varieties, and also the 
single red variety. Seedlings can be bought very 
cheaply Irom the trade. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (.1. 1). B.).— 
Without seeing your plants it is very difficult to 
advise you how* far they should be cut back, and all 
we can say is not to cut them back farther than is 
ne'cssury to ensure a shapely plant. The first half 
of the month of April is a suitable time to carry this 
out. When you have cut them back, and "lie spares 
between the plants are clear, fork in a liberal dress¬ 
ing of leaf-soil or peat, so as to give the plants some 
fresh material to root into. This mulching will also 
be of value should a spell of dry weather follow the 
cutting down. 

FRUIT. 

Apple-trees cankered (Bogwate r).—The soil you 
send is, as far as we ran judge, excellent for the 
growth of fruit-trees. The roots have evidently got 
down into some wet or sour soil, in which they can¬ 
not get proper food, hence the disease known as 
canker with which your trees are affected. You 
should open a trench round each tree that is 
cankered, sever all the deep-going roots, then refill 
the trenches with some good, loamy soil, to which 
have been added wood-ashes, bone-dust, and kainit. 
Place over the roots some short- manure after the 
trench has been filled in. Soil that- is wet and 
heavy, therefore cold during the winter, is condu¬ 
cive to canker in some sorts of Apples. It is a mis¬ 
take to think that all Apples will grow in any sort of 
soil, no matter how favourable the conditions may 
be as regards soil, climate, shelter, etc. 

Pears non-fruittng (Weekly 1 leader).-Wo think 
the non-fruiting you complain of is generally due to 
the inferior nature of soil, as a green sand base is 
inimical to Pears. These trees, as a rule, are more 
captious than are Apples, and need stiffer and 
sweeter soil. Possibly, could you give your trees 
annually a thin top-dressing of clay to stiffen the 
sand the trees would improve. Mulches of cow- 
manure in the summer might help them, and we 
have seen Pear-trees wonderfully renovated by fork¬ 
ing ill about- each one from 2 lb. to 3 II). of basic 
slag, according to size, in the early autumn. In 
heavv soils, on the other band, dressings of old 
mortar or lime refuse forked in annually do good. It 
is well to remember that last spring Pear-bloorn. 
though universally abundant, yet, on the whole, set 
badly, and produced but little fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

Moving Globe Artichokes (11. M. B.V—You 
should move the plants next March into ground that 
has been deeply dug and heavily manured. Some set 
the plants singly in rows 4 feet apart, allowing 3 feet 
between the plants in the row; hut by planting 


at each station, hotter results arc obtained the first 
year. Plant the suckers diagonally about a foot 
apart, so as to form a clump. If the weather is dry, 
you ought to water frequently, giving just sufficient 
to keep the soil round the plants moist. 

Cabbages clubbing (Ruth Herbert). — Your 
gardener is quite right. The best remedy for club¬ 
bing, whether it be engendered by slime fungus or by 
the dub-beetle is. without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should be applied to vacant ground at one**, at the 
rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is very bad. 
If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. 
After lying on the ground from four to six weeks, 
dig the dressing in. Even a good dressing at the 
same rate of fresh lime is good also. Rather than 
plant any of tie* Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Sea- 
kab*, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions. Parsnips, or Beet - 
indeed, anything other than Cabbage. By doing so 
for a couple of year* the dub trouble may disappear. 
Peas or Beans also may be sown with advantage* 

Lettuces (I. Low). -If your Lettuce plants that 
you wish to protect from frost are in a frame, the 
throwing of some loose straw-litter over the glass 
lights should .suffice to ward oil frost- If the plants 
nre in the open they should be lifted with balls *;f 
soil and be planted very dose together, then have 
erected over them a rough framework of wood, just 
high enough so that you could lay over the top some 
hurdles; on to those throw litter. Fein, or any eh* ap 
covering. Lettuces want no protection until frosis 
come; if they be covered up in damp weather they 
suffer more from the damp than from frost. If you 
have a spare frame, that is the best place in which 
to put them. A very useful way is to plant thieklv 
dose under a south wall or fence, so that some light 
litter or Fern may be laid over the plants, and thus 
some temporary protection is fnrnishtd. 

A variegated Brussels Sprout (Sprout) - 
Whilst such things as variegated Brussels Sprouts, 
including Cabbages and Savoys, are not common, yet 
they occasionally crop up, and are regarded as any¬ 
thing but novelties. You may regard yours as a 
euiiositv. and if you saved seed without the flowers 
being infected by*other poll* n. yet possibly very few 
of the seedlings would come variegated; and even 
if l.licv did, they would have no market value. 
Hardiness, medium-size, and a deep green colour are 
the chief essentials to good Brussels Sprouts. \o\i 
will probably find your variegated plant to he less 
hardy than are the green ones, and should really bar I 
weather ensue later, you may lose it altogether. If 
you do save the plant to bloom next summer, when 
in bloom cover the flowers with muslin until the 
seed-vessels are formed, then remove it. Nariegatiou 
is usually considered a disease. 


SHORT REPLIES- 

A. G. Tidd. — Yes, you can use the caustic alkali solution 
on any fruit-trees, only' take care that the foliage has all 

fallen'.-A\ .S’. IF. - Ignite impossible to suggest any 

reason from the pieces of Apple you send. We must have 
j»erfeet fruits.— T. B .—The trouble is caused through 
t he root* getting down to t he chalk where no food can be 
had. You will have to root-prune and put some good soil 
over the roots to encourage fibres. Starvation at the 
root* is reallv the cause of the trouble.- Moses Stafford. 

You might trv Josephine de Malines, a January Pea*-, 
or Olivier des Scrres and Nouvelle Fulvie, also late Pears. 

We do not know the Rear which you refer to.- II. B.— 

Wit hout seeing the hedge it is very difficult, to say what 
the result of cutting down such an evidently old hedge 
would he. We fear it is natural decay, and cutting down 

will he of no avail.- G. F. J. The Sweet Chestnut 

grows very quickly.- X. J/.—No need to use any 

manure.— Grecnhand.— Get on with the pruning as 
quickly as you can now that the trees are rest. Sec p. 531. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. IF. J. S.— Probably lfeuchera 
sanguinea, but impossible to say with certainty without 
flowers. The leaves of all the Hcueheras take on a rich 

colour in the autumn.- Padlock .—Olearia macrodonta. 

_,/. JR. It. —Cosmos bipinnatus.- A. F. G.— Cypri- 

pedium insigne. 

Names of fruits.— Sawkx.— Apple Cox's Pomona. 
Please send a piece of wood and then we will do our best 
to help you as to naming the insect that is doing the 
damage." We fear, however, that the whole tree will die, 
and wo would advise grubbing it up ami reolaeing with a 

young, vigorous tree.- If. Hare— 1 and 3, Specimens 

insufficient ; 2, Very poor examples of Wellington.- Col. 

Macaustand .—Probably small fruits of Golden Noble. 

Should like to see. when quite fresh.- John Gough.— 

Apple Waltham Abbey seedling.- Mrs. J. C. Thnng. 

Poor specimens of Wellington. Pear specimens insuffi¬ 
cient.-/*. L. Benson.— 1, Beauty of Hants (svn. Blen¬ 

heim Orange); 2, Blenheim Orange ; 3, Lane’s Prime 

Albert.- Pippin .—Apples : 1, Loan's Pearmain : 2, 

Pigeon; 3, Probably Moore's Seedling.-- Rev. W. E. A. 

Young.— Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.- Thomas Cart is. — 

Apples: 1. Specimen insufficient; 2, May be Dutch Mig- 
nonue, but-should like to see later. 


Catalogues received.— Hogg and Wood, Cold- 
stream and Duns, N.B —Catalogue of Xurserg Stock. 

pint',. v.*d. -Jas. Backhouse and Sons, York.—Lud of 

Fruit-trees : List of Trees and Shrubs and Conifers. - 

Little and Ballanty ne, Carlisle. - List of Trees , Alpines, 

Boses, ete. -Whin's Hardy Perennial Garden. -- List of 

Colour Schemes in Hardy Perennials. -F. Roomer, 

Ouedlinlmrg. —Special <tjfer to the Trade of Extra Choice 
Flower Set ds. 

Books received.— “ Firet Steps in Gardening,” by 
Walter P. Wright and Edward J. Castle, with original 

practical photographs. : Cji*sell and Co., London.- 

Pictorial Practical Potato Growing,” by Walter P. 
Wright and KJ X. Cast e llluMrateii. Cassell and Co., 
London.— National Rose Society 's Official Catalogue of 
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FORMING A PERGOLA. 

In the “English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds” some description is given of per¬ 
golas. I should he much obliged if you would 
kindly tell me at. what distance the supports, in 
this case of Oak, should he from each other, 
and also what would he the height and 
breadth of the stria tore which would be 
erected in a garden of one acre, and also any 
general advice on the construction of these 
pergolas you may be able to give? -If. R. B. A. 

[We do not know whether you mean the side 
construction or the cross beams. The widtli 
of the path lieneath will govern the width of 
the cross pieces, which we generally make the 
most massive. Usually it is best to make 
them project a foot or fifteen inches beyond 
the main supports. When we come to the 
sides, to run from pillar to pillar, sideways, 
we cannot go beyond 12 feet or 13 feet with 
safety, or they will sag. As to the general 
question considerable variety is permissible 
according to the nature of the paths to be 
covered over. The great point is not to make 
a pergola if it is not to lead usefully some¬ 
where, and give desired shade in hot 
weather. It may also be in some, places 
contrived so as to help in giving shelter 
to a garden. Where the paths are rather 
narrow- not over 0 feet slender columns 

of Oak or half-circular bricks may be used, 
but where bold passages are to be. covered, a 
14 inch plain stock brick pillar is the best. 

The worst t hing of all is to use any kind of 
sap wood, as is so commonly done, as it begins 
to rot before it has been many weeks in posi¬ 
tion. 

For the smaller cross trellis-work Chest¬ 
nut is the best wood (Chestnut which is 
a common underwood is very useful indeed for 
this purpose), or Oak battens, when we can 
afford them. “ Stub ” Oaks are common 
in some districts, and make good posts, and 
Larch is good for the cross and side main 
timbers, but Larch should, as far as it can 
be got, be matured wood. In the case of the 
cross-beams, the wood should be squared, and 
for the long running side timbers it should be 
sawn in two. Stout wire may be used occa¬ 
sionally, but it is not pretty or so good as 
wood, although to support the lighter wooden 
trellis-w T ork wire may often lie used and 
concealed as much as may 1 m\ 

In Italy stone posts are sometimes used, 
and very good they are ; in England in the 
north (Westmoreland and Cumberland) we 
have seen the green stone of that country 
used with excellent effect. 

As to the covering, it is best to de¬ 
pend entirely on hardy climbers, except, 
perhaps, for the first year, when we may use 
rapid growing annuals to cover. The finest 
of all plants for the purpose are the hardy 
Vines—European, Chinese, and Japanese— 
next all kinds of Clemafi^s,_and aftef these 
tall climbing Tea Rosfes, gifofli as RThrei cf’Or 
and Bouquet d’Or. A 

Where as is verv often the ease^fnere are 


shrubberies overcrowded with trees, the thin¬ 
ning will help much to the formation of a 
pergola. Where, as in small suburban gar¬ 
dens, there are no woodland aids at hand, it 
may he well to resort to the old-fashioned 
wire trellis for our covered wav. but even 
then the lines of the wire should be broken 
bv a cross work of light Bamboo or other 
sticks. 

On the centre page of this issue will be 
found an illustration of a massive pergola in 
a garden at Honning. and wo hope to follow 
with other examples suited to different 
gardens and positions.] 


FERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMA 8CH1ZOPIIYLLA. 
This is one of the most beautiful Ferns in 
cultivation, and very pretty in a young state. 
In a warm house it is of the easiest culture, 
and thrives either in pots or baskets, its habit 
fitting it well for the latter. It should, if 
possible, be suspended where the fronds can¬ 
not be touched or bruised, as when grown on 
a stage with other plants they are apt to be. 
The fronds on well-grown specimens grow 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, and the 
pinna; are deeply cut, the dark, wiry stems 
showing plainly through them. It is not good 
practice to syringe this Fern much overhead ; 
a light dewing may do no harm on hot, drying 
days. If required for table decoration it may 
easily be kept in small pots; in fact, it is 
much safer under than over-potted in any 
case ; hut when a plant becomes very much 
pot-bound it is wise to give the roots a chance 
to get away from the old ball before repotting. 
This may be done by turning it out of its pot 
and laying it for a time in a little loose Fern 
compost. The tiny rootlets soon begin to 
run out into this, when the plant may safely 
be potted, with a little of the new material 
clinging to the roots. If placed in a fresh pot 
without this precaution the old ball often gets 
dried up, while the new soil around it is 
moist, the consequence being that the roots 
perish before they have a chance to get out. 
Very pretty baskets may be made by placing a 
strong plant in the centre, and, as the young 
crowns appear on the tips of the fronds, peg¬ 
ging these down to the sides of the basket. 
In about three years they will be at their best, 
and another set should be planted to take 
their place when they become too thick, for 
the beauty of this Fern lies in its lightness 
and airy character, and this is to some extent 
lost in a thick mass of fronds. 

The best way to propagate G. schizophylla 
is by means of the young crowns referred to, 
those being laid on small pots of compost, 
near the parent plant until rooted. They 
come away with more freedom than divided 
portions of an old plant, as these cannot be 
separated without losing many of the best 
roots. If only the latter are at command, 
place them in as small pots as possible in a 
moist house, so that thev mav be kont fresh 


without very much root moisture. Once let. 
the roots get hold of the soil they are all 
right, but the latter soou becomes sour and 
unsuitable for them when Ihe moisture is not 
taken up. This fine species is a native of 
Jamaica, and was introduced in 1880. There 
is a garden form called glorieea which is 
stronger in growth. R. 


NOTES AND EE DUES. 

Ferns in bad condition. I have a small 
fernery, which is kept up to a heat of from 50 deg.-, 
to GO dees. The only Ferns which do even fairly well 
are Maiden hairs. The rest are all attacked with the 
blight, which is on the enclosed fronds. 1 should )>e 
much obliged if you would tell me if it would he 
best to burn all the plants, and get an entirely new 
lot. or is there any remedy? The fernery is a small 
glasshouse, facing north, leading out of a small 
Melon-house. Perhaps you would'be kind enough to 
name one or two Ferns juu think would do well with 
me? M. P. G. 

[The enclosed Fern-fronds arc badly in¬ 
fested with thrip, scale, and white-fly. These 
may be destroyed by vaporising with the XL- 
All vaporiser, but, judging by the fronds sent, 
the plants are in such a bad state that it will 
take a long time to pull them round. The 
frond sent, which is clothed with brown wool 
is quite hardy, and cannot be expected to 
flourish in a warm house. All the specimens 
sent present the appearance of having lieen 
in a house with far too dry an atmosphere, 
for Ferns, above all. delight in a liberal 
amount of atmospheric moisture. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory way will be to burn all 
your plants'and start with a fresh collect ion, 
which can be obtained at a moderate rate. 
Given a reasonable amount of humidity in the 
atmosphere, the following should all thrive in 
the temperature named Adiantum eonein- 
num latum, Adiantum cuneatum, Adiantum 
decorum. Asplcnium bulbiferum, Asplenium 
dimorphium, Asplenium lueidum, Bleehnum 
occidental, Davallia bullata, Davallia dis- 
secta. Davallia Fijiensis, Davallia Mariesi, 
Davallia tcnuifolia stricta. La* t re a aristata 
varieguta, Lastrea lopida, Lastrea varia, Ne- 
phrodium molle, Nephrolepis eordata roin- 
paeta, Onyehium japonicum. Polypodium 
aureum, Pteris argyrea, Pteris cretiea, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata, Pteris leptophvlla, Pteris 
longifolia, Pteris serrulata in variety, Pteris 
treimila, and Pteris Wimsetti.] 

Climbers for fernery (.1 Lover of Ferns).— 
Climbing plants likely to thrive under the conditions 
named are: Bignoniu jasminoides. Bougainvillea 
glabra, liibhertia dentata, Lapageria alba, L. rosea, 
Lasiandra mueraiitha, Passiflora Imperatriee Eu¬ 
genie, Plumbago capensis, and T arson i a Van 
Volxemi. 


Delphiniums.— Although it must he admitted 
that the flowers of Delphiniums are. for the most 
part, blue, it is a mistake to suppose that other 
tints ar«* not represented. We get used to seeing ^o 
many blue varieties that many have formed the 
opinion that this is the only colour; but a visit to a 
nurseiy where they are made a specialty will soon 
dispel such ideas. These hardy, showy things should 
find a place in every garden, and now is the time 
when planting should be done. Very hardy, and 
needing no -protection wjjhatevrn.-thcy to make a 
garden at tract it e foe. manjl vwEEFW the summer. - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CHILIAN NUT (GUEV1NA 
AVELLANA). 

In Mr. T. B. Bolitho’s garden at Greenwav, 
on the River Dart, is probably the finest 
‘‘pecimen in the kingdom of this rare 
Chilian evergreen. It measures 123 feet high 
and 120 feet through at the base, and is grow¬ 
ing in a sheltered spot known as the Buttery 
Garden a terrace where eannon were 
mounted in the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who once lived at Green way. The tree is 
backed at a little distance by other trees, 


planted at Green wav, but a labourer, who 
lias been 42 years on the estate, says that 
when he came it was 10 feet or 12 feet high, 
so that in the past 42 years it appears to 
have about doubled its height, and at the 
present time is the picture of health. Ac¬ 
cording' to Mr. Bull, the introducer of the 
Guevina, about 30 feet is its limit of growth 
in its own land, so that this tree must have 
attained something like maturity. On n 
steep bank in another part of the grounds is a 
second tree about 16 feet in height, and 
badly crowded by Rhododendrons. A third 
plant, raised from a layer, is 4 feet in height. 
At Trewiddeu, Mr. Bditho’s seat near Pen- 


FRUIT, 

pear doyenne l>u comice. 

I have been interested in reading an article 
in your issue of the 24th ult., on the Doyenne 
du Cornice Pear, and as the writer asks for in¬ 
formation I felt I should like to give my ex¬ 
perience of it. I have one good pyramid of 
it, and it always hours a good crop, but this 
year when Pears are very scarce about here 
I hail a heavier crop than usual what we 
call in this neighbourhood a pot and a-half 
(96 lb.), all most beautiful fruit. I was 
anxious to have the tree photographed with 
the fruit on, but somehow 



Tail of a shoot of the Chilian Nut (Guevina Avellana) 


and, in spite of its somewhat shaded posi¬ 
tion, it flowers and fruits freely. The blos¬ 
soms, at their best in September, are carried 
as erect spikes of about 4 inches, each spike 
holding about a score of small ivory-white 
flowers, with reflexing petals and protruding 
stamens. Although freely borne, they are 
not at all showy, the feature of the tree being 
its fruits, over 2 inches in circumference, 
which become red and eventually purple. 
They contain Almond like seeds, of mild and 
somewhat oily taste, which are eaten in 
Chili and Peru, while the fleshv envelope is 
made a substitute for the Pomegranate. 
The foliage is verv/fiTindsome, till great 
leaves, 2_ tefst it leiifciY b -ftY [<0ded 

into many deep green TemlrK. 

It is not known bv whom this tree was 


zanee, there is a healthy young tree of 
10 feet, also raised as a layer. The seeds do 
not germinate very freely, and, indeed, un¬ 
less carefully watched, they are all carried 
off by squirrels before fully ripe. However, 
when I was last at Trewidden I saw three 
healthy young seedlings, raised from home¬ 
grown seed. The Guevina is closely allied 
totheUakras and the Grevilleas of Australia. 

S. W. PlTZHERBERT. 


Moving shrubs (Snuffi Middlesex).—It the trees 
have been in their present quarters nine years, and 
have prown freely during that time, there is con¬ 
siderable risk in moving them, more particularly the 
Sweet Bays. If you are inclined to try. the operation 
should be delayed till the cuttina vind* of March 
ar** over, and after being shifted they must be kept 
well supplied with water, both at the roots and over¬ 
head 


1 neglected it. My garden 
is very near the river here, 
but it faces south, and is 
very much sheltered from 
the north. It has always 
been famous for its Pears, 
and l had good crops on 
all the trees. The flavour 
of Doyenne du Comice is 
superb. 

Mrs. John Green. 

Ilrwdlry. 

— In 1900 1 had on a 
wall a tree of Doyenne 
du Cornice, fifteen years 
old. somewhat neglected. 
In 1901 1 got out a trench 

2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, 
5 feet from the stem, cut¬ 
ting at least one main deep 
root. I filled up with turf, 
marl, stones, guano, and 
basic phosphate. In 1904 
and I90f> I had about 150 
splendid Pears, each aver¬ 
aging about 7 ox. I have 
only a dozen this year, but 
this is as many a* on any 
other tree. The fruit is 
always sweet and luscious 
all through, and far su- 
|K»rior to any other Pear. 
1 do most of the priming in 
August. 1 am now thin 
liiug the buds for next 
year. The tree is 10 feet 
liv 20 feet, mid has a littl»* 
room to extend.—W illiam 
Roberts, Vcdnonre, \Yor - 
ccMterthirc. 

[Young wood is most de¬ 
sirable in many fruit-tree**. 
It may be obtained on a 
wall-tree by occasionally 
cutting 2 feet down each 
alternate branch or by cut¬ 
ting off yearly a few long 
snags, in a i_)amson-tree, 
for instance, a few* 
branches thinned out are 
followed by young wood, 
which does not bear for 
two or three years, but 
then produces extra fine 
fruit.— Ed.] 

-There can bu no two 

opinions respecting the 
high-class quality of this 
Pear, but there may be as 
to its cropping. 1 have it 
espalier trained on an east 
as well as ou a west wall, 
old and young trees respec¬ 
tively, but it cannot be said 
that either bears Ireely, and the majority of 
the fruit comes near the tips of the horizon¬ 
tally trained branches, very few r showing near 
the main stem from where those said 
branches emanate. It may be, as your 
correspondent says, owing to the annual 
curtailment of the shoots, but why should 
this variety he lens fruitful than Beurre 
I)iel, Thompson’s, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Glou Morceau, and a few others similarly 
trained and pruned? It is advocated in many 
trade lists to plant it as a pyramid, so it evi¬ 
dently is a success in different localities. Un¬ 
fortunately, like many another good Pear, its 
season is very^hort, my, supply usually being 
over quite by the middle of November. In 
spite(of]ift , »jB'[ljeaHAJ yiS v(*^efV- must have 
been fibernUy planted, considering the 
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number of dishes staged at local shows in 
early November. —J. Mayne, liicton, Devon. 

-The illustration of this, the best of all 

Pears (page 537), as well as the text which 
accompanied it, were very interesting. It 
certainly is rare for this variety to develop , 
such unusual crops in the open. It is snid i 
that Doyenne du Comice is not a good bearer 
in the country round London, which can be 
verified by many. I once looked upon it as 
an unsuitable Pear to plant in the open 
garden, because its crops were so light and 
irregular, and, moreover, such a source of at¬ 
traction to the wasp, hornet, and tit, but I 
have changed my mind. I have never been 
against it for wall cultivation, for, strange 
though it be, winged enemies seem to be less 
attracted to the fruit on walls than that on the 
open tree, the reason for which I cannot yet 
understand. It is strange what varying char¬ 
acters one may see in the colour and texture 
of the skin of fruits growing in various 
gardens, and on different stocks. It seems to 
give much the finest fruits on the free or 


planted. — W. Strugnell, Hood Ashton 
Gardens , Trowbridge. 

- 1 have with pleasure read the notes 

appearing in the issue of Gardening for No¬ 
vember 24th respecting the above-named 
Pear, and noto that the writer asks for in¬ 
formation os to its behaviour in other parts 
of the country, an invitation to which I 
gladly respond. My acquaintanceship with 
lloyenne du Comice extends over a period 
of close upon thirty years, and during that 
time I have grown it in a variety of soils, and 
in all forms of tr^e- that of a standard ex¬ 
cepted- both on the Quince and Pear-stocks, 
and have invariably found it to be a superb 
Pear for the dessert. It is undoubtedly one 
of, if not the finest, Pear in cultivation, and 
not only so, but it is one which mny be had 
in use over a long season if care be taken to 
plant trees of it in various positions and on 
different aspects. In some seasons the fruits 
have kept with me till the end of the year ; 
these, of course, having been gathered from 
trees glowing on walls facing east, west, and 


size (quite large enough for general purposes), 
the skins much marked with brown russet, 
with a bright flush on the side exposed to the 
sun. Espaliers and wall-trees, including cor¬ 
dons, produce much larger fruits, w’hile the 
skins are but sparsely marked with russet 
compared with the preceding, but the beauti¬ 
ful colour is generally a conspicuous feature. 
If well fed, cordons will perfect enormous ex¬ 
amples, but these are really only fit for ex¬ 
hibition. Trees on the Quince-stock will be¬ 
come somewhat stunted after a few years un¬ 
less fed from the surface with a good summer 
mulch of well-rotted manure ; beyond this I 
have never experienced any difficulty what¬ 
ever in its cultivation. I hold the variety in 
such high estimation that I am at the present 
about to plant several more trees.—A. W., 
Godinton Park Gardens, Ashford, Kent. 

GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 
II.— Beurre Alexandre Lucas. 

Tiie subject of the illustration is a little 



Pear Beurr6 Alexandre Lucas. From fruits sent by Mr. E. Burrell, The Gardens, Claremont, Esher. 


Pear-stock ; on the Quince, with me, the fruits 
are small and very smooth skinned. My crop 
of this variety this year was the best I have 
gathered for several years, mostly from bush- 
grown trees. Perhaps the finest dish I have 
ever seen was grown by Mr. Iggulden when at 
Marston, Somersetshire, some years ago. 
These were brought before the fruit com¬ 
mittee of the R.H.S., and unanimously voted 
a bronze Banksian medal. From the same 
tree Pears were sent to other shows. At one 
in particular I remember much criticism was 
raised, even to the extent of considering them 
foreign. Another exceedingly fine dish was 
exhibited at a Bristol Chrysanthemum show a 
few years since, the fruits coming from a 
noted Dorsetshire garden. It is not in the 
least to be w r ondered at that Doyenne du 
Comice should always give pleasure at the 
table—there is such a richness; especially 
is this remarked when its season follows that 
of other less high-class sorts. Now that the 
planting season is witJfufc Ltovould well to 
remember this good l ^ar| quyunqlfl jje^jsting 
stock, or introducing where ijm) already 


slightly north-west, and carefully stored in 
the Apple-room, while those yielded by trees 
growing in the open, and on a wall having a 
south-western aspect, have kept up a supply 
during November, and the first week or ten 
days in December, and sometimes to the 
middle of the last-named month. It is a Pear 
which ripens slowly, yet retains all its excel¬ 
lent qualities in the cooler atmosphere of the 
Apple store, and those who store their Apples 
and Pears in separate structures w'ould do 
well to bear this fact in mind, because, as a 
rule, the temperature of the Pear-room is 
generally kept somewhat warmer than that 
of the Apple-room in order to more thor¬ 
oughly ripen and develop the good qualities 
of some varieties of Pears which would other¬ 
wise be only second-rate. In favourable 
seasons Doyenne du Comice is a heavy 
cropper, and the season is bad indeed when it 
fails altogether, for even in this season of 
scarcity some “ espaliers ” have not been 
quite barren. According to my experience 
bush and pyramid-trees yield the greatest 
quantity of fruit, the fruits being of medium 


known but very valuable Pear, and although 
from a quality standpoint it may not equal 
Doyenne du Comice, Thompson’s, and 
Beurre Superfin, it would eertainlv have to 
be included in nny selection of the twelve 
best Pears. It is certainly the heaviest and 
most consistent cropper I have on the cordon 
wall, and with a little care in the ripening 
can be had in splendid condition from the 
middle of October until late in November. 
The variety was strongly recommended to me 
when planting a wall with cordon Pears 
some years ago, and I have wished since that 
double the quantity had been planted. The 
mistake often made when planting cordons is 
to put in too many sorts, and, if not this, 
then too many of the same season. If planting, 
say, 100 trees, I should much prefer ten sorts 
to twenty, and select the^e to get a supply 
from the end of Septeml>or until after Christ¬ 
mas. A short list that I have found at once 
kindly growers, prolific, and of good quality 
would include CJappK ...Favourite, Beurre 
d’Amanlis, Brlwrav, B.‘Superfin, B. Alex¬ 
andra'; iThftkjt I JM "Briyenne du 
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(.’ounce, Thompson's, Ulou Moreeau. Nouvelle 
Fulvie, and Josephine de Malines. These all 
do well on our light soil. A little extra pre¬ 
paration was necessary at planting, the top 
spit being thrown on one side, and tlie second 
removed altogether. Anything in the way of 
a good heavy soil is not easily obtainable in 
this neighbourhood, but I managed to secure 
a little, and this, with a fair proportion of 
cow-inanure, was worked in with the top spit, 
and formed the planting compost. A summer 
mulching of manure is beneficial—indeed, 
essential -on light soils. E. Burreu.. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

A class for fruit At a recent show, in a ( hiss 
for siv dishes < f distinct, dessert fruit, I stayed Mack 
(•rapes (Mrs. J’incc), a Melon, a dish of i'ltmastoii 
JVnr, a dish of Doyenne du Cotniee Tear, a dish of 
Mahhot’s 1’earrnain Apple, and a dish of Kihston 
l'ippin Apple. Was 1 correct? — ANXiol S. 

[No end of trouble, anxiety, and disappoint¬ 
ment is given at (shows to exhibitors and 
judges because those who draw up schedules 
do tio often fail to describe classes or con¬ 
ditions clearly. Your class, “ Six dishes of 
distinct dessert fruit,” is badly drafted. No 
doubt six dishes of distinct “kinds” was 
meant, blit not so stated. The class should 
have been worded “ Collection of six’ dishes 
of dessert fruits, distinct kinds.” No doubt 
that was what was intended, and the judges in 
disqualifying you so read it. By “ distinct ” evi¬ 
dently kinds, and not varieties, was meant. 
Thus, in showing two varieties of Apples and 
two of Pears you staged only four kinds. It 
is very likely you may have found it difficult 
late in the autumn to stage six distinct kinds, 
but if you had included dishes of Filberts, or 
Medlars, or could have had both white and 
black Grapes, and Nuts, or Medlars, you would 
have been all right. Cannot you get the sche¬ 
dule properly worded next year?J 

Apples not fruiting.—1 have two Apple-trees 
(Cox's and Ecklinville) trained horizontally. These 
have reached the required height, as regards training. 
What I should like to know is, can 1 allow the 
centres to go a little higher without being detri¬ 
mental to the lower branches? I have had three 
fruits from the tree of Ecklinville, but it has only 
been planted two years. It was twelve years old, 
and has had to make roots. Of Cox’s I have had no 
fruit. It had live bunches of bloom on it this year; 
but it has made splendid growth. I think I am un¬ 
lucky with a Williams’ I’car at the back of my 
bouse. It was a mass of bloom. I made a temporary 
glass-roof over it, but not one l’ear set. — Catkokd. 

[If you allow' further growth other than to 
make new 6ide branches to continue on the 
top of the upright stem, that will detract from 
the productiveness of the lower branches 
materially. Your Ecklinville Apple-tree will, 
no doubt, another year, when recovered from 
its transplanting, do well. A mulch of 
manure over the roots all next summer should 
greatly help it. Y T our Cox’s Orange Pippin 
may be doing well, and probably will fruit 
next year. Williams’ Bon Chretien Pear 
usually fruits well in favourable years. Y’ou 
do not mention the aspect of your house on 
which it is growing. It is very possible that 
like the Pear bloom very generally last spring 
yours suffered severely from frost. The spring 
was of the most ungenial nature possible for 
Pear bloom.] 

Manuring fruit-bushes.— Could you kindly give 
me some information on the following points? I wi*h 
to know how best to treat my fruit-bin lies. 1 only 
give one application of manure (stable) a year. The 
soil is stittish day, and situated on high ground. 
The summers are generally very dry. Which is the 
best time to apply manure to Currant-bushes, Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, Raspberries, and Strawberries? Would 
it be better applied now, so as to keep out frost, 
after previously loosening the soil and clearing oft 
weeds, or would it be better applied in February or 
March, when growth is beginning, and in the case 
of Raspberries left on during tin* summer to keep the 
roots cool? 1 should be glad to know when the 
applieat ion of the manure does really the most good, 
and in what state the manure should be. also whether 
forked III or laid oil the suiTaee? M. Mll.KoKP. 

| So soon as the printing of your fruit-hushes 
and Haspherries is don**, as fast as the soil i« 
just lightly forked over, say 3 inches to 
4 inches deep, just to loosen the surface and 
dean the ground, have animal manure at 
hand, if you have such, and place some over 
the roots of each hush, or for 12 inches round 
each clump of Raspberries. That is not 
Heeded to protect, the roots from frost, hut 
should during the winter wa>L^jii. and 
are always active it .wonl/ he utiji s* ' 
of the followatiijI.V fu ?- 


should advise stirring soil and manure with a 
hoe, then repeating the dressing, as it is 
when fruits are green and swelling that a 
manure dressing is of such useful assistance. 
If you cannot give your bushes two such 
animal manure-dressings yearly, then now, or 
so soon as possible, strew about, and lightly 
fork in beneath each bush or clump 3 oz. of 
basic slag. To that may be added a heavy 
dusting of soot. If after all is done the 
hushes show signs of Moss or Lichen incrus¬ 
tations, take advantage of a damp evening, 
hut not when raining, and smother them 
densely with quicklime and soot. Animal- 
manure for fruit-bushes should be thrown into 
a heap* he well damped, and once a week 
turned and mixed three times, as then it is 
much more fitted for application than if quite 
long and fresh. As to Strawberries, the 
runners made during the summer should have 
been cleared from the plants several weeks 
since. That having been done, the soil be¬ 
tween each pair of rows should he very lightly 
forked over to loosen it, a dressing of manure, 
not a thick one, may be laid along, doing that 
as the forking proceeds. A further dressing 
may be added in March. It is difficult, where 
runners are wanted, to manure the breadths 
in the summer.] 

Cherries not bearing.—I have two large 
Cherry-trees, which each year are covered with blos¬ 
som, but there is never any fruit. What is the cause, 
and what remedy?—W. Bywater. 

[The Cherries may be mere wildings. If 
good varieties, a trench should be opened 
b feet from the stems, and all round, 3 feet 
wide and deep, cutting off all roots there 
found, and grubbing under the root-balls with 
a 2-inch chisel, fixed on a 6-feet-long etout 
Ash-handle, and cutting off any downward 
roots that can be found. Then refill the I 
trench, adding to the soil in so doing a wheel¬ 
barrowload of lime refuse and wood-ashes to 
each cartload of soil, well mixing it, and 
treading it in. This should greatly help the 
trees to set fruit. It would be wise after such 
severe treatment to place a mulch of manure 
3 inches thick about over the roots of each 
tree early in the summer. You do not men¬ 
tion the nature of your soil. That may have 
much to do with the non-fruiting of the’trees.] 
The Japanese Persimmon (I)iospyros Kaki).— 
Can you say what kind of soil and treatment would 
suit the Japanese Persimmon, and what would be the 
price of a small tree?—W. G. R. 

[The Japanese Persimmon will succeed in 
the neighbourhood of London if trained to a 
wall, or it may be grown in a light and sunny 
greenhouse. If you have an orchard-house 
you can grow the Japanese Persimmon in this 
during the summer, seeing to it that the 
plants do not suffer from want of water, and 
feeding them as you would fruit-trees in pots. 
It is kept in stock by very few nurserymen, 
but in one catalogue we have it is quoted at 
three and six to seven and six. At the lower 
price the plants would, of course, be small, 
and even at the higher figure it would scarcely 
come under the designation of a “ small tree.” 
A turfy loam, lightened, if necessary, by a 
little leaf-mould and sand, will suit it well.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes--I left 
home on August 10th this year. T returned on 31st, 
and found my Gooseberries almost completely de¬ 
nuded of leaves thiough caterpillar. I am told to 
remove 3 inches of soil from under each bush, but 
I have over 200, and this would mean great labour. 

I have also been advised to saturate the ground with 
caustic solution. What do you advise? Would gas- 
lime have any effect? Do the caterpillars per¬ 
manently injure? — I.OHER. 

[The advice tendered you as to clearing 
away the top 3 inches of soil from beneath 
the hushes and replacing it with fresh is ex¬ 
cellent, and you cannot do better than adopt 
it. If unable to remove the infested soil to a 
distance, you could bury it between the rows, 
and bv the same rule you can take fresh soil 
from between the rows to replace that taken 
from beneath the bushes. This will not re 
quire a great amount of time and labour, and | 
may, in fact, he done when the plantation is 
being dug over in the ordinary wav. As an 
extra precaution, east a shovelful of fresh 
slaked lime on the surface of the new soil 
under each hush, and bury the infested soil 1 
as deeply as possible. To moisten the soil 
sufficiently with caustic alkali solution to kill 
tin* cocoons of the sawfly would, we arc 
afraid, have an injurious effect on tin* roots, 
but on this point we have not conclusive evi¬ 



dence. You might try its effect under three 
or four bushes, by way of experiment, and 
watch results. You may also try the gas-linn* 
at once by sprinkling it on the surface of soil 
beneath the bushes, letting it lie there for a 
few* weeks, eventually pricking it in with a 
fork; but we have found fresh air-slaked 
lime, and the removal of the soil as advised 
so effectual a remedy that we recommend you 
to adopt it. We may also add that measures 
should bo taken to deal with the caterpillars 
as soon as they put in an appearance, and not 
allow them to denude the hushes of foliage, 
which, by the way, has an injurious effect if 
allowed to go on year after year. Two in¬ 
expensive remedies are to thoroughly wet the 
leaves of infested hushes with a syringe in the 
early morning, and then to dust the under 
surfaces thoroughly with soot or ordinary dry 
road dust. The. caterpillars quickly let go 
their hold and drop to the ground, when they 
can be readily dispatched either by beating 
them down with th« back of a spade or by 
smothering them with fresh air-slaked lime. 
One, or, perhaps, two applications may not 
rid the bushes entirely of them, but, if per¬ 
sisted in, these simple remedies will eventu¬ 
ally do so, and they are far better than using 
Hellebore powder or any other poisonous com¬ 
pounds. The great thing is to have the soot 
quite fresh, or the road-dust perfectly dry, 
and the lime “ quick ” or slaked by exposure 
to the air a day or so before it is required. 
Either the soot or road-dust can be quickly re¬ 
moved after it has effected its purpose by 
washing the bushes with a garden engine or 
water from a hose pipe.] 

Fruit-tree on back wall.—In a cold, lean-to 
greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, facing cast by south, 

I have just planted a Hamburgh Vine. There is a 
centre stage, also stages round front and sides, on 
which are placed various greenhouse plants. The 
back wall, 10 feet high, is vacant, and 1 should like 
to know if there he a fruit-tree which could he 
grown there, and which would wot be injurious to 
the Vine?—T. D. Ll TCH. 

[Y T ou cannot hope to be successful in grow*- 
ing any kind of fruit-tree w r ith the Vine. We 
have seen it attempted, but it has always 
ended in a miserable failure. In a house of the 
dimensions given, the Vine will be amply suf¬ 
ficient in itself to furnish the roof and back 
wall, too, if you wish.] 

8ummer pruning fruit-trees. —The sub¬ 
ject of summer pruning invariably presents 
difficulties to the amateur. When to do it, how 
to do it, and on what forms of trees to prac¬ 
tise it, are all matters w-ith respect to which 
he makes enquiries. Still further, he asks for 
reasons for such practice. No doubt most 
fruit-growers, even if ever so ignorant of cul¬ 
tural detail, have noticed the general ten¬ 
dency on the part of many fruit-trees to pro¬ 
duce each summer an abundant crop of wood 
shoots. If these be left untouched all the 
season, and are simply hard cut away in the 
winter, the result is a further crop of similar 
barren shoots the next year. The object of 
summer pruning is to convert these shoots 
into fruit-bud and spur producers—a matter 
of the very first importance.—A. D. 

Pear Marie Louise. —Wall-trees have borne 
freely the past Reason, the finest fruit coming 
from those worked on the Pear—in fact, few 
varieties do much good w ith me when w’orked 
on the Quince, several refusing to grow* with 
any freedom. Pyramids, and even standards, 
of this variety, are to be found in this county, 
and crop well in favourable seasons. This, 
too, is a most delicious Pear when caught 
right, but what a great pity it is that most 
Pears so quickly decay as soon as ripe ! I find, 
too, this year they are not keeping well, al¬ 
though we had such a fine warm summer, and 
excellent crop. too. of such varieties as Bern*re 
Diel, B. Bose, B. Bnltet pi*re, B. ttinx-rfin, 
and Glou Moreeau.- J. Mayne, Hrdon, 
Dr von. 
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plants. I like much to see such Rowes as 
these employed among beds of a good con¬ 
trasting colour. A bed of that lovely snowy- 
white white Polyantlia Kathcrina Zeimet, 
with its huge pyramidal cluster of blossoms, 
would be more attractive by having a scarlet- 
red Rose upon stems mingled among the 
bushes. It is quite possible to have very fine 
tall bushes of both Marquise de Salisbury and 
Camoens, if trained pillar-form and not 
pruned. Of course, the blooms would be 
small, but much could be done to remedy this 
by liberal feeding. Rosa. 


NOTES AND EE DUES. 

Roses - for Larch-poles- -I haw a bonier, 
running north to south, barked by a boarded fein t* 
about feet high, and on the west side l have placed 
some Lurch-poles on which 1 want. Hose-trees to 
climb. The poles are in line with some trees—Cherry 
(flowering!, Silver Birch, Laburnum, and Mountain 
Ash, t-to.—planted some three years ago, and now 
well established. These trees are about 1) feet apart, 
and the poles, six in number, are placed in between, a 
few inches from the fence. If you could name six 
Hoses of good, robust habit and fairly hardy (as ours 
is not a good district for Hoses) other than W. A. 
Richardson, Uloire de Dijon, Athene Berbier, Dorothy 
Perkins, and Crimson Rambler, all of which I have, 
I shall esteem it a great favour? I suggested to a 
grower, two Roses to a pole, an early and late 
bloomer; but he thinks one to each would quickly 
cover the pole. The border is 4 feet wide one end, 
and about!) feet at the widest end.—A matecr. 

[It is quite true that the usual climbing 
Roses will quickly cover the poles, but we 
tliink much more interest is derived from 
these pillars of Roses when there can be a 
succession of blossom, which a dual planting 
upon each pole affords. If one sort en¬ 
croaches too much, it can easily be sup¬ 
pressed or trained on to a shorter pole on 
either side of the main pillar. We should 
advise you to plant the following six varie¬ 
ties :—1, Mme. Alfred Carriore; 2, Reine 

Olga de Wurtemburg; 3, Elisc Robiclion ; 
4, Rubin ; ft, Trier; 6, Francois Crousse. 
Should you plant two sorts to each pole, we 
should recommend the following, No. I to be 
planted on same pole as No. 1 of the first list, 
and so on to the end of the two lists:—1, 
Pink Pearl ; 2, Felicite-Perpetuee ; 3, 

Electra ; 4, Conrad F. Meyer ; ft, Longworth 
Rambler; 6, Aimee Vibert.] 

Pruning Rose Oloire de Dijon. -Will you 
kindly tell me how I should prune my Oloire de 
Dijon Rose? It is against a 7-feet high south wall, 
and has made very strong growth, so that the shoots 
are far above the wall, and many of the later 
blvoms were all at the top. Should 1 cut the shoots 
to the height of the wall, or train some horizontally 
along the front of the wall to their full length, 
rutting away centre shoots entirely and all small, 
weak growth, and shorten all shoots? —A J). R. 

[This Rose has a special tendency to run 
upward, and, unless it is corrected in its 
young stage, wall plants quickly become un¬ 
manageable. A good plan to adopt, where, the 
plants allow of it being (lone, is to take down 
one or two of the old growths and renail them 
zigzng fashion on to the wall. The flow of 
sap tlnw being cheeked, new growths in course 
of time break out at the beud. Should the 
plant be a fairly large one, you could well 
spare an old growth or two, and these should 
be cut down to the base at once. The long 
growths at the summit we should train hori 
zontally, as far as practicable, and the others 
out away. For our part, we prefer to see one 
or two of these wavy growths allowed to re¬ 
main unpruned, for, when covered with the 
charming buds which this grand old Rose 
produces, they have a very pretty effect.] 

Jelly from Rose hips. - Kindly inform me 
through your paper how to make jelly from Rose¬ 
hips? 1 have tried to make it. but it came out like 
golden syrup—not any thicker. The difficulty is to 
get it still enough. —.1. Todd. 

[Pick the hips (those of the Dog-Rose, not 
the Sweet Brier, the latter being useless), 
which should l>e fully ripe and soft. Put them 
into cold water, and boil them until they are 
quite soft, then turn them into a jelly-bag. 
and let them drip. Use weight for weight of 
tsugar, and boil twenty minutes.] 

Protecting newly - planted Roses. —Every 
winter, whenever a hard spell of frost prevails, one 
hears complaints as to the losses sustained by those 
who have planted Roses. Under some circumstances 
it is, of course, impossible to guarantee that a few 
failures shall not occur; hut I think it is possible 
to reduce such losses to a minimum by a little extra 
eaie and timely la Ip. Firm planting will d> much 
to ward off frost from the whilst liglit 

material, in th?*j , Bralken #'r”^ji i\' /TISJ'ip 

round the rootVand shoot's fo \_u Bf kwJvt <■< 
certainly prove helpful. \\oodk w w leg. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

The future of the Chrysanthemum depends 
on- its value for decoration. While due con¬ 
sideration will be paid to the cultivation of 
large exhibition Japanese and incurved 
blooms, there is good reason for believing that 
taste is changing very considerably. The 
flower-loving public will always appreciate 
blooms of high quality, no matter to what 
•.tvtion they may belong, but in the future the 
huge blooms will be seen less frequently at 
our Chrysanthemum shows. From the utili¬ 
tarian point (if view. Ibis is undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. Several sections 
and types of the flower are but. poorly repre¬ 
sented at the autumn exhibitions. Single- 
flowered sorts are coming into favour. Dur¬ 
ing the past month at the more important 
shows in different parts of the country the 
singles have been represented in delightful 
fashion, and they have *‘ caught on ” in conse¬ 
quence. The floral committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, and that also of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, have had sub¬ 
mitted to them for adjudication quite a large 
number of very charming singles. The 
standard of quality has, in consequence, been 
raised, so that a variety to ohtnin the coveted 
certificate of merit must possess many excel¬ 
lent traits. At a recent meeting of the N.C.S. 
floral committee, a long time was spent in 
determining the merits of a very large collec¬ 
tion of single novelties, and some eight to ten 
varieties were selected for the honour of a 
first-class certificate. Good form, which 
must, of course, embody a good and pleasing 
disposition of the ray florets, and these of a 
character that wilL travel well when the 
flowers are cut and packed for market. Varia¬ 
tions of form, in which distinct Japanese 
characteristics are well defined, also appear 
to be much appreciated, and if the foregoing 
be accompanied by free-flowering character¬ 
istics, the flowers each borne on a long 
footstalk, and the colours also distinct, the 
chances of recognition are promising. The 
table decorations, vases, sprays, hand-baskets, 
and other exhibits at the shows are now 
largely made up of single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums. Market growers are beginning to 
grow them freely. The singles may be grown 
with the greatest ease. W. V. T. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

An editorial note in answer to a query as to 
the above says there are no absolutely hardy 
Chrysanthemums. I suppose this is strictly 
true, and yet 1 have had clumps of Jules 
Lngravere (decidedly the hardiest I know) in 
practically the same spot for ten years. It 
happened in this way. There was a narrow 
border full up with different kinds of hardy 
plants, and among them two nr three clumps 
of the above Chrysanthemum. They came 
up vigorously and healthy the second season, 
and, rather curious to know how long this 
would last, I lifted the clumps, which were 
beginning to bulge a bit, at the end of that 
season, and replanted in the same place, 
working in a bit of fresh soil and a little 
manure, and mulching about an inch thick 
with rough leaf soil. When the shoots made 
their appearance through this they were re 
duced to three or four, and staked and tied 
as required. This continued with the same 
annual treatment, as 1 have said, until the 
expiration of ten years, when I lost them in 
the exceptionally severe weather experienced, 
1 think, early in' 189ft. If your correspondent 
could meet with this old variety In* could test 
its hardiness. A specially good trait was 
that the flowers as well as the foliage seemed 
to come through sharp weather better than 
those of any other sort. Apropos of outdoor 
Chrysanthemums, what a boon for cutting is 
a nice batch planted in a situation where a 
little protection can be given if the weather 
is severe! I find a border some 6 feet in 
width, facing south-west, with a high wall at 
hac k, an ideal position. Some uprights are 
fixed at the front of the border, a bit of board 
4 inches by 2 inches is nailed to the wall, 
and thinner strips run at an angle of, say, 


45 degs. from the wall to the uprights. A 
breadth of tiffany is run over the same at 
night when the glass is below 45 degs. It is 
hardly necessary to grow many sorts, one 
really good variety in respectively white, 
yellow, bronze, and dark shades being quite 
sufficient. E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND JREPL1ES. 

Chrysanthemum lira. Edmond Rogers — 

Would you kindly give me a few instructions on the 
culture of the green Chrysanthemum Mrs. Edmond 
Rogers? When should the cuttings be taken, and 
what bud retained, etc? 1 find it difficult to grow. - 
L. V .1. 

[The cultivation of this well known green 
incurved Chrysanthemum differs very little, if 
any, from that accorded to other varieties. 
What is of importance, hmvever, is that the 
plants must be well grown. A too-free system 
of culture produces a profuse display of poor 
puny blossoms that never look very interest¬ 
ing, and that are of little value for decora¬ 
tion. We would advise you to insert cuttings 
in December if nice clean and healthy ones 
can be obtained, using good loam and leaf- 
mould in equal quantities, with plenty of 
coarse silver-sand. Pass it through a sieve 
with a half-inch mesh. Pot on from time to 
time as required, and finally into pots 9 inches 
in diameter. Pinch the growths twice during 
the growing season, once in March and again 
in June. Reduce the shoots to about eight or 
ten on each plant, and when the buds appear 
see that one bud only on each growtli is 
allowed to develop. In this way you should 
have little difficulty in producing very .satis¬ 
factory blooms. Should you prefer larger 
blooms, fully up to exhibition standard, do 
not attempt more than three blooms on each 
plant.] 


Failure of Chrysanthemums. —Will yon be 
kind enough to tell me the name of the enclosed 
Chrysanthemum? It Is a very poor specimen, but I 
admire the colour, and should like to know its name. 
My Chrysanthemums have done very badly this 
year, several, like the enclosed, having a green centre, 
and coming quite single. Others have grown to a 
great height, and the blossoms are mostly poor, the 
petals limp and drcoping, and the colour of the 
flowers very poor. I have grown the same kinds 
other years, and have been very successful for an 
amateur. Can you tell me what has caused failure 
this year? 1 have grown them on as usual. Would 
the dry, hot summer have affect -d them, and ought; 
I to have fed them more, or have 1 taken the buds 
at the wrong time? The plants have been slightly 
affected by rust and mildew, but the foliage on most 
looks healthy. If you can tell me why 1 have failed 
I shall be very glad.— Sai.op. 

[It is exceedingly difficult to determine the 
name of the Chrysanthemum-bloom you sent 
to us, as it is evidently quite out of character. 
It is in poor condition from the fact that the 
bloom has opened with an eye. Generally 
speaking, we should have suggested the 
variety had been poorly cultivated. We 
think, however, it is entirely due to the ab¬ 
normal weather of the past summer. The 
weather was exceptionally hot and dry during 
the hud-producing period, and this had the 
effect of developing buds rather earlier than 
usual, and from want of moisture buds failed 
to swell in the manner usually seen. We 
think the name of your bloom is Mrs. A. H. 
Lee. In hot and trying seasons, such as wc 
experienced last summer, it is a good plan to 
waiter the plants overhead during the period 
of hud formation. This should he done at 
intervals about, twice each day, and has the 
effect of maintaining the surrounding* in a 
nice moist condition, under which satisfactory 
hud development invariably takes place. 
Some varieties are predisposed to develop 
flowers with open centres, and need the best 
possible culture to produce nice full flowers. 
You would do better, however, to cultivate 
some of the more easily-grown kinds, which 
are quite equal in quality to the more difficult 
to grow varieties.] 


Paraffin stove for greenhouse <J. T 

Paiaffin stoves are not desirable for the heating of 
greenhouses, for, though plants with hard, leather v 
foliage might be but little, if at all. affected, tender 
subjects, si ch is 1 claigomums. would soon sillier. 
In any case, the stove needs to be very carefully 
trimmed, and kept, as far away from the plants as 
possible. Whether the trouble is caused by too much 
or too little ventilation is. of course, impossible for 
us to say, as you give no idea of the extent, you have 
ventilated. Some <>T the evil effects of a paraffin 
stove might be ohviartMICjfl n : lit tie" ventilation could 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

FLOWER GARDEN NOTES OF THE 
FAST SUMMER. 

One day in the latter part of September the 
garden wo* a mass of colour; the next all the 
tender flowers were cut ofT after 7 degs. of 
frost. This wns the more disheartening from 
the fact that Dahlias, etc., in many sheltered 
gardens on high ground not half a mile away 
had not suffered in the least, and now, the 
third week in October, are quite gay. After 


never remember lieing ho impressed with the 
advantage of high culture as this year, both 
in the flower garden and the kitchen garden. 

Although a dry season, it was a glorious 
one, and many things were seen at their best. 
This applies to many annuals, which bloomed 
most freely. I have a long border on each 
side of the middle walk in the kitchen gar¬ 
den. Each border is 7 feet wide. At the 
back I always grow a row of Sweet Peas. 
Every year, early in the year, the soil is given 
a heavy dressing of decayed garden refuse, 
with a little fresh lime. This is worked into 


Drumuioudi, in groups to colour of the tall 
or graudiflora types, was grand for many 
months. I prefer this form to the dwarf for 
cutting. Nemesi&s did splendidly in partial 
shade. A Stock, under the name of Giant 
Branching Ten Week, although growing from 
24 inches to 30 inches high, wus excellent. 
Seldom have I seen Asters so satisfactory. 
Zinnias appear to revel in the warmth. The 
9 ame may be said of dwarf Ageratum from 
seed. I do not raise the annuals earfy and 
in strong heat, as this ruins their constitu¬ 
tion and shortens their blooming period. I 
prefer annuals in the open 
garden to tender plants that 
need housing in the winter. 
No garden need be devoid of 
colour if only annuals, bien¬ 
nials, and hardy plants are 
grown. 1 find during Septem¬ 
ber and early October a large 
patch of Mignonette is very 
useful. This I sow in pots the 
last half of May, planting out 
in early July on good soil. 
The purple Clary (Salvia 
Horminum) is fine for dry 
weather, giving a mass of 
colour. This year I associ¬ 
ated it with white Phlox. 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis. and 
a bright pink Phlox. These 
l>eing of n suitable height, 
looked well against- a back 
ground of dwarf shrubs, and 
gave a beautiful mass or 
colour, the groups of each be¬ 
ing from 3 feet to 5 feet 
across. Thu autumn rains 
have helped many hardy late- 
blooming plants, amongst 
them the Michaelmas Daisies. 
In wet seasons these attain a 
great height, and arc, many 
of them, troublesome tp stake 
when grown in rich soil. 
These are much more sturdy 
when grown alone in some¬ 
what poor soil, giving them a 
soaking of manure-water or a 
sprinkling of some good arti¬ 
ficial, washing it down to the 
roots just as the plants show 
bloom. This improves the 
size of the blooms without in¬ 
creasing the height. Old 
plants of the Red Tobacco 
that stood out all the winter 
bloomed continuously from 
early in May, and now, at the 
close of October, are fine. 
This is not quickly damaged 
by frost. Much has been said 
for and against growing Tu¬ 
berous-rooted Begonias in 
sun. In thu flower garden 
facing south, and in front of 
the Abbey, I always fill two 
large beds with them. I have 
never seen them finer than 
this season. J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


A massive pergola, with circular brick supports, in a garden at Sonning. (See article on first page 


eighteen years’ experience of a garden in 
a low situation, 1 have learnt many lessons 
in growing both plants and shrubs that are 
somewhat tender. Many of these are most 
desirable in the garden, but mucli thought 
and attention arc necessary as to how and 
where to plant them. I admit that low' situa 
lions have some advantage in u season like 
the past, when the heat and drought were 
severe and lasting, from the fact that water 
is more readily obtained.: hut watering freely 


the bottom spit, and is from 1R inches to 
30 inches below the surface. It was astonish¬ 
ing the height to which the plants reached, 
the glorious mass of hloom they gave, and 
the length of time they continued in flower. 
These I watered freely, and nothing could be 
more lovely. This border is devoted to 
annuals principally, with a front row of 
Primula obconica. Just behind this was a 
grand row of late autumn sown fancy Pan¬ 
sies. These continued in bloom almost all 
the summer, and, having a good percentage 


will avail little in Wad lV>wor k ! 'd-**I/-* My the summer, and, having a good percentage 
best Ptfc 4 both Swc(\anj|\(Jhbl« WJi^Jmin of yellow flowers, harmonised well with the 
deeply cultivated land with no w{]pr. 1 can pah* blue flowers of Primula obconica. Phlox 


Portulacas. —I was pleased 
to find Mr. J. Crook lauding 
tlu* merits of this tender 
annual, as I know of nothing 
more showy on a bright sum 
mer’s day than the host of 
colours a mixed packet of 
seeds affords. It is quite cor- 
) reet plants do reproduce 

themselves each year, and, 
when lurge enough to handle, 
the seedlings are carefully lifted and re¬ 
planted 4 inches to 6 inches asunder. So that 
the colours shall not deteriorate, a mixed 
packet of seed is purchased about every three 
years and sown late in April. I used to sow 
the Portulaca under glass and dibble out the 
plants where they are to flower, but found 
they succeeded best sown direct into the bor¬ 
der, which must be due south and well shel¬ 
tered, as the flowers close up more or less as 
soon as the sup leaves jihem. In dry weather 
thev get frequent waterings of an evening. — 

j. yi*mmkk,mwtfKs\T< 
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Planting a carpot-bod -Will you kindly look 
at the enclosed design, and lielp me with it? It is 
Mippnm d to he a piece of carpet-bedding for next, 
year on my station^ garden. I should like the centre 
piece (I) yellow ground, with red letters. I have 
plenty of Eeheverias for the edge, hut must pet the 
other plants, if you would say what is required and 
about the cost, etc. I may say you helped me once 
before in another bed,and that l have won the li.W.R. 
special prize for the best parden in Wales. — ECHE- 
vr.r.iAS. 

[The ground work in centre should be 
Mesembrynnthemum eordifolium variega- 
tum, or Stellaria auroa. the letters and figures 
either Allernanthera paroiivchoides or Iresine 
Wallisi. The former has the more brightly - 
coloured foliage, the Iresine being almost 
black. Prices vary in different, seasons. 
Consult advertisement columns of Garden 
ino in the spring.] 

Romncya Coulteri How oupht I to treat a 
plant of Romncya Coulteri? I potted it, from a 
small pot into a marparine-tub last sprinp. It has 
stood out all the summer ami flowered. Should 1 
now take it in and keep it in a cool greenhouse? 

1 wish to pet it to flower rather sooner than u bush 
I have in the parden. Instructions for general 
treatment wanted. — M. F. W. 

[Whether it would be prudent to take the 
plant into the greenhouse or otherwise de¬ 
pends entirely upon what temperature the 
greenhouse is kept, at during thenvinter, and 
it is just possible the treatment may have a 
weakening influence upon this fine subject. 
Generally speaking, the plant is hardy, and 
would give you better results next year at 
flowering time if, instead of taking the plant 
now inside, you plunge it against the wall of 
the greenhouse- preferably, in a south or 
south-west aspect. If you so sink the tub— 
which, we presume, is well drained—that it 
will be possible to place a 6-inch mulch of 
light manure over and around it, the plant 
will be quite safe. Do not employ close, wet. 
or fatty manure ; rather cover the plant with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre to the same depth, 
removing the covering in spring when grow th 
begins. The plant prefers freedom at the 
root, and. when established, will reach several 
feet in height. The best results are secured 
by annual pruning to near the ground, treat¬ 
ing it as a herbaceous plant, from which the 
old stems should be annually removed. Far 
better that you plant it out in some such posi¬ 
tion as the*one indicated, giving it a bed of 
soil 2^ feet square, with free drainage. Afford 
moisture, if the weather is dry during the 
growing season. Spring would be the best 
time for transplanting it.] 

Treatment of lawn. —I would be very much 
obliged if you will advise regarding treatment of 
lawns on chalk? Mine was cut on the side of a bill, 
and there is little soil above the chalk. In the last 
two years I have put on ordinary manure in the 
autumn. I want to know also how to deal with the 
banks? (irass will not grow. 1 am planting Arabia, 
etc. Can you recommend anything suitable? 
Southern aspect, strong sun. —L. J. Mpm.ins. 

[Most of the horticultural sundriesmen sup¬ 
ply a thoroughly good lawn-manure admirably 
adapted for strengthening the turf where the 
soil is poor; it is preferable to farmyard 
manure in that, there is nothing unsightly 
about it, and its influence is more quickly 
seen. Are your banks sharply sloped or not 
particularly so? If the former, and Gram 
will not grow, we fear there is not much 
chance for flowering plants at all susceptible 
to drought, and under such circumstances the 
best things would be Ivies, Periwinkle, and 
St. John’s Wort. If, however, you are in¬ 
clined to trv something better, any of the so- 
called rock plants would answer vour pur¬ 
pose, as Aubrietins in variety. Gentians, Lin- 
arias. Polemonium, Sbvrinchium, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and many of the Campanulas.] 

Effective planting of flower-beds.— Will you 
kindlv tell me in your paper how to plant a long bed. 

!• feet wide, and two beds round house, 4 J feet to 
:t feet wide, .so as to secure continuous bloom 
throughout summer and autumn, with following 
materials: Dahlias. Chrvsant heinnms, Lilian) eandi- 
<1 mu. Foxgloves. IMilox, Campanula, Canterbury Bell, 
SUx k. Wallflowers (yellow and mi\ed>. Antirrhinums, 
Cure >psis, Ceraniuni'. I have already, toward-, the 
front, a border of Forui t-uie-nots. and behind this 
I'inks (white), alternating with Kansas in one row. 

I have other beds to I'll with surnlns from what 1 
have named, but wish for best etlYrt in the three 
l.ed- specified. lOSOKWIl S 

(VYc fear you will not obtain much of an 
autumn display from the plants named in 
vour list, and in your district an earlier 
♦lowering than is usual elsewhere would re¬ 
sult. Your autumn flowering plants itv 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums/ 9h?d \Joli Ido* 
not say whether tne rhlo.^i*? tire aniydly ol" 


perennial kind. Nor do we know what Cam¬ 
panula you refer to. In the circumstances, 
we fear we cannot help you much. The 
Dahlias would, however, be beet at intervals 
in the 9-feet wide bed, and, these being the 
tallest, should be arranged near the back. 
The Foxgloves could be freely grouped in 
dozens or less, ro as to alternate with the 
Dahlias, the positions for which should be 
marked with sticks. The Lilium candidum 
could be grouped near the Dahlias and Fox¬ 
gloves. and in a line in front of these the 
Canterbury Bells. Next to the margin of 
Pinks, if these arc in the long border, should 
be placed the Antirrhinums in a broad belt, 
if you have a sufficient number of plants. 
Provided the Phlox is of the herbaceous see 
lion, these would be best in the wide border, 
but we cannot arrange them, for we do nrtt 
know the colour or the section of these and 
several others. The Wallflowers. Stocks, and 
Geraniums would be best in the borders near 
the house. If you know the colours of the 
flowers, you could arrange the groups on 
paper and plant accordingly.] 


PEONIES AT LANGPORT. 

At Lang|)ort, on the banks of the River Parret, 
the only river of note that Somerset can claim 
as its own, originated the idea of the cross¬ 
fertilisation of the P:eony by' William Kelway 
some five and thirty years ago. Pieonies are 
now cultivated on Land of various characters, in 
all of which the}’ seem to luxuriate —some in loam 
on a bed of sand, some in clay on a blue <;lay, 
some in heavy loam on a bed of gravel in 
which teeth of the Elephas primigenius have 
been found, and others in 9 inches of clay, on 
it bed of }>eat, in which skeletons of red deer 
have been found. 

Here is where the armies of Charles and 
Cromwell met and fought under Goring and 
Fairfax, and where cannon-balls have been 
dug by Messrs. Kelway. This battle was 
called the Battle of Langport, where 
Goring’s army, in endeavouring to cross the 
flooded river—there l>eing no bridges at the 
time—were nearly all cut up or taken prisoners. 
Mr. Wm. Kehvay has a celebrated loving-cup 
that has on it an engraving of the battle. It 
is within a few’ miles of Sedgemoor, near the 
Isle of Athelney, where King Alfred burnt the 
cakes and built a monastery, and also of King 
Ina ? s jialace and Muchelney Abbey, built 939. 
The Pieony grounds lie in the parish of Huish 
Episcopi, wfliich boosts of a typical square 
Somerset tow er, but the ix>st town is Langport. 
Langport in the time of William the Conqueror 
was a Royal borough. It was governed by a 
icrtreeve and corjKmition until Sir Charles 
hike’s Bill deprived it of the privilege. The 
most ancient arms was an embattled and 
crenellated tower, afterwards only a portcullis 
was used. The neighbourhood commands exten¬ 
sive views of Glastonbury, w’hich is about ten 
miles distant, the Quantocks, the Black Down 
Hills, aliout 12 miles, and the Stoke-sub- 
Hamhden Hills, where is the ancient British 
camp, and which has supplied the richly 
coloured freestone for the building of the prin¬ 
cipal churches and towers which the county’ of 
Somerset can boast. Keinton. about ten miles 
off, is celebrated for its blue lias stone. It is 
about ten miles from the celebrated lake village 
that was discovered in 1892, date about three 
thousand years ago, constructed of layers of 
heavy timber, brushwood, and peat, held in 
place by strong piles driven down into the 
earth. The floors were made of clay some 
18 feet to 35 feet across. Around the edge of 
the island was a sort of palisading made of 
strong posts, with wattling between like a 
shepherd’s hurdle. There is a fine account of 
this in the “ Victoria History of the Counties 
of England." in the Somerset volume. It is 
distant about two miles from Aller, in the 
church of which is the font at which it is said 
King Alfred stood as sponsor tit the baptising 
of King Guthron, the King of the Danes, and 
his twenty-seven officers after their defeat by 
Alfred. Burton -pynsent. once the seat of the 
first Etui of Chatham, is about three miles 
away. The lee-ends of the lieiglilxmrliood say 
that the earl was a great gardener. Our 
clay vales of lias form rich pastures and 
pict uresque orchards, especially w hen in bloom 
in spring and when studded with fruit of e\ery 


shade of yellow’ and red in autumn. The levels by' 
the river are noted rich grazing and dairy lands. 
Amongst hundreds of other plants the following 
have been found in the neighbourhood:— 
Bupleurum rotundifolium, Samhucus Ebulus, 
Astragalus glvcophyllus, Utrieularia vulgaris, 
Chenopodiurn ticifolium, Vicia gracilis (Loisel), 
Nasturtium amphibium, Potamogeton colomtus 
roseus, Pajviver hybriduin. Both the blue 
and wdiite lias stone which is dug in the parish 
of Huish Episcopi is much lists! in the neigli- 
Imtirhood for building, and lnith mav he 
jHjlished. This part of Somersetshire was 
strong in Roman encampments, and I suppose 
there has never been a remnant of Roman occu¬ 
pation found in England more interesting than 
the perfect and lovely tesselatcd pavement dis¬ 
covered at Pitney’, about three miles from La ag¬ 
io rt. The designs are perfect and of exquisite 
icaut v. 

Messrs. Kelway’ have hundreds of varieties 
of Pieonies in commerce, as described in their 
manual, which is well worth reading, and 
many thousands of varieties of which the stock 
is not large enough for the variety to be put 
into commerce. It takes about twenty’ years 
from the time a seedling is raised until suffi¬ 
cient are obtained to enable it to be offered to 
the public. The quantity of plants altogether 
is enormous, numbering a quarter of a million, 
and occupying fifteen acres of land. Messrs. 
Kelway’ simply’ dig the land in the ordinary 
way’; hut w’tien Pieonies are planted in old 

f gardens the land should l>e dug 2 feet deep, or 
loles dug 2 feet square, and plenty of ordinary 
manure dug in. Too much manure cannot lie 
given them, as they’ are very’ gross feeders. If 
the soil he occupied by the roots of trees or 
shrubs, the roots should be cut off to 4 feet from 
the Pieony’, and be kept cut off every’ year. 
Pieonies grow’ in any climate and in any’ soil, 
and are jierfectly’ hardy’. 

Dor blk-K un\ eked Proxies. — Edith Lyttie- 
ton, light rose ; Barrymoor, cherry ; Mrs. 
Fortescue, flesh colour; Leonard Kelway, 
pink, cream cushion ; Lady Cur/on, white guard 
petals, sulphur cushion ; Bunch of Perfume, 
rose; Dorothy Daniels, light pink, nearly 
white, sweet scented ; Blauehe Fitzmaurice, 
flesh shell-like, golden anthers, sweetly 
scented ; Christine Shand, rose guard petal, 
white thread-like ]>etals in centre ; Earl of 
Morley, rich purple ; Sir Angus Holden, 
cherry ; Doris, rose colour, sweetly scented ; 
Earl of Onslow, crimson : Socchieva, dark rose, 
fine cushion ; Langport Belle, light rose ; Mix. 
Willock, bright rose ; Red Ensign, crimson, 
showing golden anthers; Sir George White, 
rose, sweetly scented ; Grant Allen, rich plum, 
showing golden anthers ; Lady Romilly, flesh ; 
Pride of the West, rose guard petals, cream 
centre; Briton Ferry, cherry’ colour ; Dml 
Pauncefote, lovely’ pink: Edmund Barton, 
blush, yellow thread-like petals in centre ; A. J. 
Hunter, rose, curled {.totals in the cushion ; 
Rev. H. S. Travers, French white, rose tuft ; 
Lady’s Realm, white, shaded pink, showing 
anthers ; Maharajah of Kohlapur, flesh, white 
centre; Ethel Davey, flesh, cream centre; Ard 
Patrick, bright rose ; Amy Kelly’, clear rise- 
{>ink ; Churton Collins, blush, narrow {totals in 
the centre ; Countess of Chesterfield, blush ; 
Lady of Langport, very large nink, sweetly’ 
scented ; Arnold Forster, very rich plum ; John 
O'Gaunt, carmine-rose; Marmion, creamy- 
white ; Princess Alice of Batten berg, rose 
uard, sulphur thread-like petals in centre ; 
lrs. Fleming, bright rose : Richard Seddon, 
very’ large reddish rose ; Albert Cassar, light 
crimson : Harrison Weir, carmine-rose : Car¬ 
nival, crimson, sweet scented ; Miss Mary Best, 
rose guard petals, salmon centre ; Griff 
Thomas, light rose, showing anthem: Gerald 
Stubbs, deep rosy-carmine, sweet scented ; 
General Bullor, brilliant cherry’ rose ; Lady 
Esther Smith, white, creamy-yellow cushion : 
Ethelreda, light pink, edged w hite ; Admiral 
Dewey, rich rose: Lieut. Robson, light crim¬ 
son, gold anthers ; Lady C. Brannvell, very 
bright rose; Alexandriana, flesh; Aboliis. 
crimson ; Shirburnian, rich maroon ; GraVet.ye. 
sweet scented, flesh; Dickens, carmine, with 
yellow and rose cushion ; Mrs. Stew art Wort ley, 
blush guard petals, sulphur cushion ; Mrs. 
A. F. W. Hayward, rich rose, showing golden 
anthers ; Sir Speucor.- Poivsonhv Fane, rich 
crimson : Pigmy, light erfrirson ; Sir Reginald 
Ballour, pin fc’i gifted petalR.Jw.iifr :.whire bunch 
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of petulloids ; Pageant, deep rose; Dorothy I comparatively obscure plant a cottager’s of the day the blossoms will he screened 
K el way, very fragrant, pale rose-pink ; Lady flower for the most part—shohld have become from the fierce heat, and last longer. Plant 
Veronica Bruce, flesh white, tipped red flakes; what some growers please to designate it, the now when the weather admits, for it is those 
Beatrice Kelway, rose guard petals, with petal- “fashionable flower?” To realise fully the plants that are got in in autumn that are 
loids in centre, rose, striped gold ; Louis N. value of Paeonies they should be planted in ! likely to do the best. F. W. D. 

Parker, rose guard petals, chrome centre ; groups or masses, as in the. illustration here - 

Queen of the West, lovely [Mile flesh ; Langport given, and when, as in this instance, they are Dahlias in November. -At the Bath Chrys- 
Triumph, blush, w ith white centre. surrounded by a belt of trees, their beauty is anthemum Show', held early in November, 

Single-flowered P.EONTE8. — Mrs. Vernon considerably enhanced. Some have pro- quite a large trade exhibit of Dahlias in con- 
Harcourt, flesh ; Sir Comer Petherarn, crirn- nounced tints, which quickly catch the eye, siderable variety was made, the flowers, 
son ; Countess Cadogan, flesh ; Luly Jeune, others are faintly yet delicately marked, but though small, being remarkably fresh and 
blush white ; Ixird Annalv, deep crimson ; all are lovely. Long before they bloom —in- bright. The exhibit, as might he expected, 
Earl of Powis, cherry-rose ;*Sir Edward Law- deed, in their very earliest days, when the was interesting, and though Chrysanthemums 
son; Capt. Holford, lose colour; Victoria, new growth appears there is an attraction in were shown so fresh and numerous, the 
deep rose; Flag of Ware, crimson; Modesty, the red and pink of their protruding stems. Dahlias attracted a deal of attention, for in 
blush pink ; Identity, deep rose ; Mrs. Rich- and the metallic green and bronze of their so many places they had been blackened by 
mond, blush rose; Kimberley, rosy pink ; handsome leaves, and again in the autumn, ! frost some days, and e\en weeks, before. 1 
General Symons, crimson; 1'lag of Truce, when cooler nights add a burnish to the | saw some plants the tips of which an early 
white; Lady II. Vincent, white, tinged foliage. Pmonies arc easily grown; they frost had cut. down, hut it had not injured the 
flesh; Scotia, reddish rose ; Empire, rich neither require special compost, nor, for the stems. A continuance of mild weather set up 
purple ; Mafeking, carmine; Mrs. Temple- ' matter of that, special treatment. They grow renewed growth from the stems, flower buds 


Group of Paoonies in Messrs. Kelway and Son’s nurseries at Langport. 


man, clear rose ; Sir Aga Khan, bright pink ; 
Leopold (loth, rich carmine; Sola Davy, 
purple-crimson ; Duke of Roxburgh, rosy- 
crimson ; Sultan of Perak, maroon ; Carl 
Deorges, rose ; The Lady, puce ; Kitty War- 
del, blush rose : Mrs, Earle, light rose ; Vicom- 
tesse Cal way, light crimson ; Prof. Church, 
lightred ; SirE. Wood, crimson; Lady Puller, 
pink; Spangle, white ; Vicomtesse Baring, 
light rose ; Sea Shell, pink ; Clam McQueen, 
rose; Heart’s Desire, pink to white. 

P.EOMA. 

Within recent years some of our old- 
fashioned flowers, and amongst them Pseonies, 
have risen in public estimation. Those who 
can call to mind gardens of thirty and forty 
years ago will remember that among borders 
of Sweet Williams and Phloxes, Lads Love 
(Artemisia), Bergamot, Rosemary, and Laven¬ 
der, the Poeony had i^fijjicc. hut in-jmost in 
stance^ikjWj 44 thedfiiblerfftd f« r/fl|li|J> that 
was kirow'n. Who- 7 u\aIU Va" e g rMnllSih at a 


and bloom year after year, with very little 
trouble, and only require dividing occasionally. 
Give them a deep loam, let the soil be w r ell 
trenched before planting, and mulch with old 
rotten manure, and you may grow- Pneonies to 
perfection, providing in June and July hosts 
of beautiful flowers of exceptional worth 
wherever cut flowers are valued, the clumps 
having an added value as each year they in¬ 
crease in size. If you have a shrubbery walk, 
and it is somewhat sombre, if you have a car¬ 
riage drive, about the planting of which you 
arc in doubt, a terrace walk, or beds or 
borders in the garden, plant these lovely old- 
time flowers. Do not attempt to crowd them 
with other things, but let them have space 
wherein to grow' and to show to the best ad¬ 
vantage the beauty of their huge blossoms. 
They are not over particular as to position, 
blooming well in a sunny place, but seen, 
perhaps, at their best, when planted within 
the half shade of some trees, where for a part 


forming on the extremities of these new 
autumn grow-ths, and some even advancing 
to open flow'ers. A severe frost occurred in 
early October, in some places seriously cutting 
tender plants, even spoiling outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums in flower and biqj. No plant indi¬ 
cates more quickly the visits of autumn frost 
than the Dahlia, and low lying gardens the 
more quickly suffer; indeed, sometimes, as 
was the case this year, several weeks’ interval 
separated the destruction of Dahlias in high 
and low-lying gardens. The passing autumn 
will be remembered for its extreme mildness, 
its heavy rains, and sunny days, some, even 
in late November, typical of spring rather 
than the closing days of the month.—YV. S. 

Plantains on lawn. In answer to “ M. N. D.*s " 
inquiry (p. MS), 1 ran give him my experience. I 
dipped a skewer into vitriol and then probed the 
Plantains twice. They are burnt up in less than an 
hour. After Kfatoft for a shrrt time 

I found I had "U I^vnTf Aim Grass and no weeds.— 

“^•CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM BROWNI AND ITS VARIETIES. 
The Liliums of China and Japan have given 
the botanist a great deal of trouble owing to 
the number of forms, the result of long culti¬ 
vation in the gardens of China and Japan. 
These cultivated forms have been introduced 
into Europe, and when they come to be com¬ 
pared with each other and with their proge¬ 
nitors, the wild types, it is not easy to classify 
them. This accounts for the error that was 
made in regard to L. Browni. Some time pre¬ 
vious to 1845 a Mr. F. E. Brown, nurseryman 
at Slough, flowered a Lilium which he named 
after himself and distributed. Botanists, 
however, decided that it was L. japonieum, a 
species described* by Thunberg, the Dutch 
botanist, many years before, and this view 
was accepted until the French botanist 
Franchet pointed out that true L. japonieum 
has pure white, open, cup-shaped flowers and 
lanceolate, distinctly stalked leaves, and prob¬ 
ably has never been seen alive in Europe. 
Mr. Baker, of Kew, has arrived at nearly the 
same conclusion, but he recognises Thun- 
berg’s plant in what we know as L. Krameri. 
He wrote in 1891: — 

We used to think that this (L. Browni) was the 
Japonieum of Thunberg, hut when Mr. Elwes was pre¬ 
paring his monograph the authorities of the museum of 
Upsala kindly lent us Thun berg's type specimen, and we 
found, to our surprise, that it was not this species, hut 
what we had been falling L. Krameri, so that we had to 
fall hack on the next oldest name for the present plant, 
which is I* Browni. 


M. Franchet’s description of L. Browni 
may fittingly be quoted here : — 

L. Browni.—A Chinese species found in the island 
of Chusan (the home of Chamawops Kortunei); also on 
the hills around Kiu-Kiang, in the province of Kiang-si, 
Ichang, etc. It exactly resembles L. longiflorum, hut its 
flowers are larger, being from (J inches to S inches long in 
wild specimens, and the divisions of the ]>erianth are 
tinged with violet (red-brown) on the exterior. The most 
reliable distinctive characteristic of B. Browni is the 

K resence of a more or less dense down of small papillose 
airs on the margin of The nectariferous furrow, and on 
the filaments of the stamens and frequently on the style. 

L. Browni is not a popular Lily in England, 
because it cannot be established as we can 
establish, for instance, L. auratum or L. 
speciosum. It is, however, often imported in 
quantity, and finds ready customers among 
those who know its beauty and who are satis¬ 
fied with the truly rich display it. rarely fails 
to make the first year. It winters badly with 
us, no matter how one treats it. The most 
successful method I know of is to lift the bulbs 
in late autumn and keep them in a cold frame, 
burying them in new Cocoa-nut-fibre or light 
peat and sand till February. Dr. Henry 
states that in Ichang, where it grows wild 
amongst the mountains, L. Browni produced, 
when well cultivated, as many ns fifteen 
flowers. 

L. Browni var. leucanthum.— This is the 
third good garden Lily that we owe to Dr. 
Augustine Henry, who held a post in the 
Chinese Imperial Customs, and who during 
his stay in Ichang, in the centre of China, 
collected largely in the interests of botany. 
In 1889 he forwarded to Kew a small box of 
Liliums, and from these have flowered the 
beautiful L. llenryi, L. Browni var. Chlo- 
aster, described below, and that represented 
in the cut on page 567. This is a distinct and 
beautiful Lily, undoubtedly a form of L. 
Browni, the bulbs, habit, foliage, and other 
botanical characters being the same, but from 
a horticultural point of view it is greatly 
superior in its good behaviour under cultiva¬ 
tion, that is so far as experience with it at 
Kew goes to show its character as a garden 
plant. It differs from all the other forms of 
L. Browni in having white flowers, shaded a 
delieate yellow on the lower part of the seg¬ 
ments inside, and in the broad base of its 
tube. It was planted in a bed outside at Kew 
in 1891. and left in the ground without protec¬ 
tion till it flowered in 1895. The bulbs when 
they arrived in 1889 were no larger than 
Chestnuts; but when lifted some of them 
were as large as a man’s fist. When in flower 
the tallest had a stem 4 feet, high, green, the 
largest leaves 4 inehes long, an inch broad, 
with three distinct nerves, those near the 
flowers being much shorter and ovate in form. 
This hMj within the last vri£i$ltfh far 
more plentiful than Vw?V/nWSMV** a «se. 


Mr. E. H. Wilson, while travelling in China 
for Messrs. Veitch, sent home large quantities 
of bulbs, and some fine flowering examples 
of them were given a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on August 
29th of last year. 

L. Browni var. Chloraster.— This plant 
first flowered in the open air at Kew in 1891, 
when it was described by Mr. Baker as “ a 
well-marked variety of L. longiflorum, with 
flow’ers resembling L. Browni.’’ He shortly 
afterwards identified it as a form of L. 
Browni, and described it in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle in August. 1891, under its present 
name. It came, as already stated, along with 
L. llenryi and the plant herewith figured. In 
stature and general appearance it resembles 
the variety leucanthum, from which, how¬ 
ever, it may he distinguished by its brown- 
tinted stem, narrower leaves, and less nodding 
flowers. As its name signifies, it has a green 
tinge along the keels of the segments, which 
is broadest and most conspicuous inside the 
flowers. Until leucanthum flowered, we 
thought Chloraster a first-class Lily. In its 
behaviour out-of-doors it has been quite as 
satisfactory as leucanthum. It may be worth 
recording that a good judge of Lilies suggested 
that these two varieties may have originated 
from a cross between L. Browni and L. 
auratum. A very interesting hybrid between 
L. Browni Chloraster and L. llenryi flowered 
at Kew in the year 1900, but it is, I am afraid, 
now lost to cultivation. It very much re¬ 
sembled a small bloom of Lilium auratum, in 
colour creamy-buff, becoming nearly white 
with age. 

L. Browni var. odorum is now recognised 
as a variety only of L. Browni. It was figured 
in the Botanical Magazine in 1813 (t. 1591) as 
L. japonieum. It differs from the type in 
having a whitish or yellowish bulb (in the type 
the bulb is brown), narrow'scales, green stems, 
thinner, less glossy leaves, and the flowers, 
which are smaller, are not.so much tinged 
with red-hrown. It is rare in gardens. 

Var. platyphyllum.- Mr. Baker found 
among the specimens collected by Dr. Henry 
those of a Lilium with flowers like those of 
Chloraster, hut with anthers 1 inch long, 
whilst the stem was only 1 foot long, though 
the leaves were broader. 

Var. viridubum. —This was introduced and 
flowered by Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, and de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Baker in 1885. It has very 
short, broad leaves, cream-coloured flowers, 
only slightly tinged with red-brown outside. 

W. 


GROWING VERBENA MISS WJLLMOTT. 1 

Will you kindly give inc your advice on striking 
cuttings of Verbena Miss Willmott? (1) Treatment of 
old plants to obtain good cuttings; (2) the best time 
of year to increase stock; (:i) temperature required 
for striking; (4) treatment when struck, and best 
soil to grow in; and ('») should plants be stopped to 
make them bushy?— Verbena. 

[The best time of the year to propagate 
Verbena Miss Willmott is in early spring, and 
in order to obtain good cuttings the old plants 
that have flowered in pots during the present 
year should he shortened hack- say, in August 
—to a height of a foot or a little more. This 
treatment will cause them to push out side 
shoots, which, however, w*ili not grow much 
till the spring. These stock plants need very 
careful attention throughout the winter, for 
the leaves are very liable to lx* attacked by 
mildew'. To keep this off as far us possible, 
the plants should he kept in a structure where 
a fairly dry atmosphere is maintained, and a 
temperature of 50 (legs, to GO (legs, kept up. 
A dusting of sulphur (should he given at the 
least, sign of mildew. By the middle of 
February the house may be allowed to get a 
little warmer, soon after which the vmmg 
shoots will begin to grow', and early in March 
they will be ready to take off as cuttings. A 
length of 2 inches formed entirely of the 
young growth forms a very suitable cutting. 
With as little delay as possible these cuttings 
should he dibbled into pots of light sandy 
soil, given a good watering, and placed in a 
close propagating ease, wlier * a temperature 
of 60 (legs, to 70 (legs, is maintained. If 
shaded from the sun they will root in a week 
to ten days. Directly this happens more air 
must he given them, and in another week or 
so they will he ready to pot off. The market 
cultivators who turn out such clmrm : ng 


plants of this Verbena pot them from the 
first three plants in a thumb-pot at equal dis¬ 
tances from each other, so a« to form a 
triangle, and from this they are shifted with¬ 
out disturbing the roots into the flowering 
pots 5 inches in diameter. For the first pot¬ 
ting, a compost made up of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand, is 
very suitable, but for their flowering pots 
three parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and dried cow-manure, with a sprink¬ 
ling of sand, is better. If the plants are put 
three into a pot, one stopping while the plants 
are in thumbs should he sufficient, hut if the 
cuttings are potted singly a second stopping 
will be necessary. The great point in the cul¬ 
ture of this charming Verbena is to obtain 
good sturdy growth, free from insect and fun¬ 
goid pests. Aphides are very apt to attack 
the young shoots in the spring, but these can 
he kept in check by vaporising with the XL 
All vaporiser, and, ns above stated, sulphur 
must be used in the event of mildew making 
its appearance. A good light position in an 
effectively ventilated structure, with plenty of 
space between each plant to allow the light 
and air to have full play, is very necessary for 
the successful culture of this Verbena. As 
the pots get well furnished with roots a little 
weak liquid-manure about every ten days will 
be helpful. Some growers propagate the 
earliest batch in autumn, but very great care 
is needed to keep the young plants during 
the winter.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Green mould on Azalea sterna.—I have some 
Azalea inrtica in pots. 1 potted them up four years 
ago, and they have always flowered well. They were 
repotted last year. The foliage looks most healthy, 
and there is a great promise of flowers; hut the 
stems are eovered with a sort of green mould, which 
L think cannot he healthy. Can 1 do anything for 
it? The plants have stood out all the summer.— 
M. F. W. 

[A green mould such as that on your 
Azaleas is rather apt to attack old plants, 
more particularly if the roots are in a bad 
condition. As yours seem to Ik* in all other 
respects behaving in a satisfactory manner, 
we should not. attach much importance to the 
mould,, and any attempt to get rid of it would 
probably do the plants more harm than good. 
An excess of moisture in the atmosphere 
would tend to encourage this fungoid growth, 
for a fungus it undoubtedly is.] 

Zonal Pelargoniums in autumn.— I always 
grow a few Zonals for late autumn bloom, 
finding them useful for cutting at a time when 
the latest flowering Michaelmas Daisies are 
nearly over. I grow only double-flowering 
varieties for this purpose, as they last much 
longer both on the plants and in a cut state. 
My plants are mostly in 7-inch and 8-inch 
pots, and are now (November 1st) simply 
smothered with blooms. One plant of a 
double scarlet kind is carrying some thirty 
trusses of bloom, and is a conspicuous and 
attractive object now that bright tints in the 
outdoor garden have disappeared. Even 
where early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
grown for indoor decoration a few plants of 
these bright, coloured Zonals will he found 
useful as affording variety and furnishing 
colours that are not to he found in any other 
greenhouse plant at this time of year. My 
plants are cut. hack in May, and if T have 
time the old soil is partly shaken out, and 
they go hack into the same sized pots, other¬ 
wise they are fed during the summer. They 
stand in the open from mid-June until the 
middle of September, all buds being picked 
off until the beginning of that month.— 
Byflbet. 

Chironia ixifera. -This is an exceedingly 
useful plant for greenhouse decoration at this 
time of year, its small, but pretty, soft rose- 
coloured flowers being produced in great 
abundance. The plant is naturally of a bushy 
I habit, so that quite good-sized specimens can 
he grown in a 48 sized pot. and that without 
any, or hut little, training, a small stake or 
I so in the centre to support the weight of tile 
plant being sufficient.. A compost consisting 
of two kinds loam, one-third leaf-mould, and 
a dash of silver-sand, answers its require¬ 
ments in the ;f \|av of jfoil, and it both grows 
and flowers freely under ordinary greenhouse 
tren{j<0P;J\ T ean.e by tlie pin t in a rather 
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singular manner. One morning two years 
ago a box arrived by post containing cuttings 
of the best varieties of the Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium. with a dozen cuttings of Chironia 
ixifera included, but I have never been able 
to discover the anonymous donor, as there 
was nothing whatever to indicate from whom 
nor where the cuttings came from.—A. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

WINTER-SOWN ONIONS. 

Whilst it is possible to sow seed of Onions 
to produce exceptionally fine bulbs too early 
in the winter, yet some growers do sow so 
soon as the middle of December. But whilst 
that date is yet remote, it is wise to be pre¬ 
pared for it by getting in seed of the best 
possible stock of Ailsa Craig or other of its 
fine compeers, so as to be ready when the time 
comes. By sowing at that time, and soil and 
culture later are of corresponding quality. 


the seedlings are from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
height, it is needful to dibble them thinly 
into shallow boxes filled with good soil, and 
still keep them near the glass until 6 inches 
' in height, when they should be put into a 
cool-frame, or beneath hand-lights, to har- 
j den. By the end of April the plants are well 
rooted and fit to transplant into the open 
garden. The soil should be deeply worked 
and heavily manured. Good crops of such 
bulbs run to the remarkable weight of from 
3 ewt. to 4 cwt. per rod, the bulbs being 
large and solid. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Seaweed as manure- Cun you tell me iT Sea¬ 
weed would do as a top-dressing for Strawberries or 
Roses, or to dig into ground for Onions, Carrots, 
Potatoes, either in a fresh state or rotted for a 
month or so? The soil is a yellow loam, rather 
heavy, subsoil gravel and rocky. Any information on 
the subject will oblige.—B. I*. L. 

[Seaweed comes as manure into much the 
same category as ordinary green crops that 
may be dug into the soil as manure. There 


lantern, and from the quantity I saw- I do not think 
the gas-lime has done any good. I got it from the 
gasworks, and it was in powder. What can I do to 
clear them? -Cas Limk. 

[A bushel per rod is a heavy dressing of gas- 
lime to apply to ground, and, when dug in, 
should destroy in it any fungus or mildew 
spores ; also wire worms, grubs, or other de¬ 
structive insects. But when it has been 
spread over the ground for a few' days and 
exposed to heavy rains it quickly loses its 
caustic properties, these having been washed 
into the soil, and slugs and snails crawl over 
it with impunity. To effectively kill these 
pests with lime, or fresh soot applications, it 
is needful to dress these things over the in¬ 
sects when out seeking food at night. Then, 
if provided with a bucket full of fresh 
slacked lime, in powdered form, or equally 
fresh soot, and this be liberally cast about 
w'here the slugs are feeding, they are killed 
wholesale. But to lx} effective these dressings 
must be followed up several times—once a 
week, at least—and eventually a garden will 
be quite rid of these pests. Of course, very 



Lilium Hrowni var. leucanthum. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. (For description see opposite page.) 


it is then possible to obtain bulbs of 3 lb. in 
weight. Very line, if rather less heavy, bulbs 
come from early January sowings, and if 
bulbs of 1 lb. in weight only be needed, then 
the sowing may be deferred till February. 
But in all cases the aim should be to have 
strong, sturdy, well-rooted plants ready to put 
out at the end of April, so that they become 
well rooted before dry weather sets in. In 
the ease of the two former sowings, the plants, 
when put outdoors, should be in rows from 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, and be from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart in the rows. 
With the February sowing, rows 12 inches 
apart, and plants in the rows 9 inches apart, 
are sufficient. 

Generally Onion culture in this way is 
mostly carried out by private gardeners. 
There is no reason why amateur and cottage 
gardeners also should not adopt the method. 
The seed needs to be sown thinly in shallow 
pans on good, fine, dmPnvUier saji|v-£oil. 
The paii$ ite! s l^ock illli ' Witk&nie, 

or greenhouse, and as near the glfip as pos- 


aro two diverse Seaweeds, the best being 
Fuciis digitatus, which contains some 20.fi6 
per cent, of potash, and Fucus serratus, which 
has a proportion of but 3.98 per cent, of the 
same ingredient. Both are good nitrogenous 
manures. For present use we prefer to have 
Seaweed collected early in the winter, and 
placed in a large heap to promote partial de¬ 
composition. employing the product when it 
has materially shrunk as a top-dressing for 
crops. It is advisable, in order to fully 
utilise Seaweed as garden manure, to give the 
soil to which it has been applied a dressing of 
basic-slag 3 lb., and kainit 2 lb. at once, well 
forking it in, then adding the decomposed 
Seaweed in March, cropping soon after. The 
reason for applying the artificial manures 
mentioned is that they are some time in be¬ 
coming soluble.] 

Slugs in garden —My garden Is Infested with 
snails and slugs. Two weeks aco I got gas-lime and 
spread it out. one bushel to the rod, as I did not 
think it appeared to be very strong. However, I 
thought this dressing would destroy the slugs, 
especially as it has rained more or less every day 


many could he collected by lamp light, and 
thus be destroyed snails especially.] 

Potatoes from chalk soils.— Recently a 
large grower of Potatoes in Surrey mentioned 
that tubers grown on the chalk subsoil of his 
farm always secured Is. per bushel more than 
did others of the same variety grown on di¬ 
verse 6oils. A similar statement was made 
to me several years ago by a market grower in 
a large way who had Potato land in the 
chalky Wallington district. I occasionally 
have Up-to-Date Potatoes from good garden 
soil on a chalk base in North Hants, and they 
invariably eat and cook first-class. Just re¬ 
cently I have had samples, including Factor, 
Up-to-Date, and Svon House Prolific sent 
from somewhat similar soil in Dorset, and 
whilst the samples are handsome, they cook 
splendidly; indeed, none could w r ell cook 
better, they are so floury. It is stated that 
a cooking test is to be applied to certain 
Potatoes at the : jNitf;i«|>nal Potato Society’s 
Show,, Tp have any . ® am P les 

should ‘-We ti&Ied_in* groups from identical 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Winter-flowering Heaths 
and Epacrises will make interesting groups 
now. Keep them in a light position at the 
cool end of the house. Sc arlet Salvias are 
very bright, and in a cool-house will la-st. a 
long time. Most of the soft-wooded plants, 
such as Salvias and Begonias, are best pro¬ 
pagated annually, and grown freely in heat 
through the spring and ripened in summer in 
a cold pit. After these soft-wooded things, 
which are generally grown in considerable 
numbers, where many flowering plants are 
required in winter, have lost their beauty, a 
few of the best are saved for the increase of 
stock, and the others are thrown on the rub¬ 
bish-lump. as young plants are so much bettor 
than old ones. The only plants which are 
worth keeping from year to year are the 
Eupatoriums, which, when well done, make 
handsome spec imens. We have had plants of 
Kupatorium odoratuin f> foot high and as 
much through covered with white fleecy 
flower-buds. The plants were four or live 
years old, ahd after flowering were pruned 
back and plant'd out early in June. They 
were lifted again in September, kept, in the 
shade for a time, and then kept in reserve in 
a cool-house till flowers were* getting scarce*. 
A little warmth soon brought out. the blos¬ 
soms. Camellias and Lm-idia gratissima 
should have a little weak liquid manure now. 
Drought will be injurious to these plants now. 
Indian Daphnes are very sweet now. Planted 
out in a cool-house they often thrive Ivtter 
than when grown in pots. They should have 
good turfy loam and a little very old cow 
manure, with some sand to keep the stuff 
o|m?ii. The red variety is more' free in its 
growth than the white. I have* had very larg<* 
bushes of the red planted in a cool conserva¬ 
tory. filling the house with their fragrance. 
Scarlet King Bouvardia is very bright now. 
This is. I think, the best of its colour, and, 
when well grown, forms a neat, specimen. 
The flowers are useful for cutting. Lily of 
the Valley c rowns and clumps are coming in 
now, but those readers who wish for e arly 
flowers had better grow retarded crowns, as 
they require very little forcing. The same 
may be; said of the Trumpet Lilies, which an* 
grown very largely now foj* cutting, e specially 
for wreatli-inakiug. Poinsottins which have 
bec'ii brought on in the forcing house may he 
moved to the conservatory when ready. These 
are usually grown in hate-lies in succession, 
and in this way they last some time. 

8tOV6. Coleus thyrsoideus is rather a 
pretty plant, and may be taken to tin* con¬ 
servatory. as may also Epiphyllum. when in 
flower. These latter make good basket 
plants. For this purpose* they are usually 
grafted on other forms of Cactus or Pereskia- 
stock. For basket work they should Ik* 
grafted low*. We have had good plants on 
own roots, but over-watering is fatal to them 
when on their own roots. The Gesneras are 
useful winter-flowering plants. They will 
succeed the Gloxinias and Aehimenes. They 
have strikingly handsome foliage and bright 
flowers. Small, well grown plants in 5-inch 
pots are useful for a change on the dinner- 
table and in the drawing-room. They are 
usually started into growth in early summer, 
and require a stove temperature. They do 
well in a low house or pit, where shade can 
be given in hot weather and a humid atmos¬ 
phere maintained. They succeed well in 
pans. When large specimens are required, 
six or more of the scaly bulbs may be put into 
each pan. Rhyncospermum jasminoides is a 
neat-foliaged climbing evergreen, producing 
free, sweet, white Jasmine like flowers. When 
tin* growth has been well ripened by exposure 
in summer it can be forced into bloom early, 
or. if kept, on the side of dryness at the root, 
it may be kept in a cool-liouse to flower in 
summer. This was formerly considered a 
very useful plant by exhibitors of stove and 
greenhouse plants, as it made a good speci¬ 
men and was lasting. 

Covering Vine borders.— Most of the 
practical men I have known rover the outside 
borders of the early vLwmy somewhatlhenvily 
with le^yes at this selson.iok a fih’lie'r 

if the house is" star to TIpC coVering 


and if the covering is heavy enough to set up 
fermentation, which it usually is, there is a 
little added warmth to the surface of the 
| borders, which keeps the roots near the sur¬ 
face, and to that extent is beneficial. It is 
possible, I believe, to overdo it. If there is 
much warmth in the leaf-bed, the attraction 
is too much for tin* roots, and they arc drawn 
out of the border into the leaf-lied more than 
is good for the Vines, as a check will be given 
when the leuf-hed is moved in .lime or later. 
At, the same time, no harm will follow* if a 
foot, or so of leaves is placed on the.border as 
soon as leaves can be obtained in the autumn. 
A little warmth on a border will attract the 
roots to that spot, and they are partial to the 
warmth of a bed of lean s, as in addition to 
genial warmth, there is also moisture. Some 
years ago 1 came into possession of two 
vineries where the Grapes were poor, and 
there was a good deal of shanking. To lift 
the roots at. tlr* time was impossible, but 
leaves were plentiful, and 1 gave the border a 
dressing of guano and forked it in. 1 after¬ 
wards made a substantial leaf-bed on the sur¬ 
face of the border. The fermentation was not 
violent, but it, drew the roots so that, they 
formed a network on the surface, and the im 
provement in the Grapes was wonderful, but 
I was rather troubled about root disturbance 
when removing the leaves, and more had to 
be left on the border than 1 wished. The 
future reveah'd t<» me that though a little 
warmth wak good, too much created a diffi 
i*u 11y afterward-. 

Violets in frames. Give all the air pos¬ 
sible in mild weather, and ne\cr altogether 
close the frames, unless very severe. Straw 
or Reed mats will form useful covers if very 
severe frost conics. Everything in the nature 
of decay, and which is likely to cause damp, 
should Iv removed, ami the surface stirred 
with a small hand-fork. A light surfacing of 
sifted breeze or coke-dust will la* beneficial, 
and will keep everything clean and sweet and 
attract the warmth of the sun. Not, much 
water will be required at present, and when 
water is necessary add a little stimulant to it. 
This is tic* tine* to strike cuttings for next 
year's plants. Side shoots from old plants 
in the borders will form roots if inserted in 
boxes of sandy soil and placed in a frame or 
in a cold-house. Princess of Wales and 
Admiral Avellan are good singles. 

Work in the Mushroom-house. Beds in 
bearing will require water when dry. At 
first a sprinkling on the surface will suffice.-, 
afterwards heavier waterings containing some 
stimulant will lv* necessary. It will be neces¬ 
sary to change the litter sometimes, if litter is 
used as a covering, as if it gets wet the spawn 
will exhaust itself by running into it. Cover 
ing of some kind is necessary to keep in the 
moisture and regulate the tem|M*rat nre of the 
bed. 

Plants in the room. Roman Hyacinths 
are nice in the room now, and may be taken 
out of the pots and placed in ornamental jars 
or vases in green Moss. Frcesias and Nar¬ 
cissi are beautiful under this treatment ; so 
also are Tulips. Snowdrops, and Crocuses. 
The foliage of Cyclamens is almost as beauti¬ 
ful as the flowers, and well bloomed plants 
are very ornamental table plants. Single 
Primulas flower freely in quite small pots. 

Outdoor garden. - Planters everywhere 
are, wisely. I think, using more c limbers, and 
there is room yet in most gardens for tlu* 
free, graceful growth which a free use of 
climbers gives us. Wherever there is an old 
tree or a bare wall or fence there is room 
for a climbing Rose or some other plant. One 
of the most pleasant tree pictures I have seen 
tins autumn whs an old Willow on the banks 
of a small lake with a Virginian Creeper 
which bad grown up among the* branches and 
sent long trails in all direc tions. The foliage 
of the Willow was of a bright golden tint, and 
that of the Ampelopsis crimson, and the two, 
when blench'd together, were* exceedingly 
effective. One has to be careful about plant¬ 
ing Ivies on trees. Some of the variegated 
forms will do no harm, and the large-leaved 
kind, dentata. has been used effectively, as it 
docs not cling close enough to do much 
injury. Clematis montana and C. Flammula 
are both suitable for planting against trees. 


wild state climbing up trees and scattering its 
sweetness. If some pains are taken to pre¬ 
pare the site, many plants not commonly used 
may be planted to cover the trunks of trees. 
Early last summer I saw* an old Apple-tree 
standing on a lawn, its stem, 6 feet up, com¬ 
pletely hidden by the white Everlasting Pea 
in a most effective* manner. These tilings 
come and go, but they are beautiful. 

Fruit garden. No time should be lost now 
in planting fruit-trees of all kinds where there 
is space to fill up in the garden or orchard, 
and nil buildings may be profitably covered 
with fruit-trees. One: of the weak points in 
fruit culture in the* small garden is the want 
of proper training. The average jobbing gar¬ 
dener is a poor hand at training wall-trees or 
any other plants on a wall. Every man who 
c an draw a straight line in other work fails in 
laying in the branches of fruit-trees on a 
wall. As soon as a tree is planted, tlu* Work 
of training should begin, and the ohj ct 
should he to cover the* bottom of tlu* wall first 
and to keep the tree well balanced. To a man 
with a trained eye this ought not to he diffi¬ 
cult, and the* tree will grow* better. It. 
does not take longer to train a tree properly 
than to work in a careless or bapazard wav 
without any system. To find a tree well 
trained in a small garden is the exception. 
Gel on with the pruning as fast as possible, 
so as to be in a position to winter dress the 
trees with an insecticide to clear off all para¬ 
sites, whether insects, or Moss, or Lichens.. 
Lime is useful when newly slacked, but many 
trees require something of a more drastic 
and cleansing nature. A very useful spray 
fluid may be made for fruit trees as follows 
A vessel capabb’ of bolding ten gallons is 
partly filled with water; one pound each of 
caustic soda and carbonab* of potash is dis¬ 
solved in the water. To this is added half a 
pound of soft soap dissolved in hot water, and 
water added to make ten gallons. 

Vegetable garden. Mint and Tarragon 
are wanted in a green state in winter, and 
boxes should be filled with Mint roots now. 
Tarragon will do better in pots, and both of 
these can lv introduced to the warm-lions;! 
a month or so before they are wauled. Both 
Mint and Tarragon arc easily propagated, 
and where much is wanted boxes can be filled 
with cuttings the previous spring and re¬ 
served for forcing. Jn any garden where 
earth insects have given much trouble, a 
dressing of lime will be an advantage. 1 have 
used gas lime at the rate of one pound per 
square yard, scattering it among the crops 
without, doing any harm. Gas lime can gener¬ 
ally be* obtain 'd at a very low price, and if 
this weiv used sometimes there* would be less 
trouble with insects which infest tin; v>il 
and feed upon the plants. Laud which has 
just Ivon trenched may have* a dressing of 
lime, left on the surface* for a time, as it can 
lie worked in during the cultivating. opera¬ 
tions. I am writing now more especially of 
gos-limo. Salt, is an excellent dressing for 
any porous land. If one pound per square 
vard is not exceeded it may be scattered 
among the crops at any time and left to dis¬ 
solve. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden friar>/. 

December 3rd .— Seed Potatoes have been 
placed crown upwards in shallow* boxes in a 
cool frost proof plac e* for the crown eyes to 
develop strongly. Sets of a good early kind 
have been selected and started singly in pots 
for filling hot-beds by-and-bye. We generally 
grow a few* dozen in 8-inch pots, three plants 
in a pot. These come forward in a light posi¬ 
tion in early Peach houses. Filled another 
hot-bed with Asparagus roots. It is io'<*s- 
sary to keep up a succession. 

December J f th. — Sowed a few dozen seeds of 
Lockie’s Perfection and Telegraph Cucum¬ 
bers, to be ready for planting another house 
early in the now year. Sowed seeds of 
Carter’s Sunrise Tomato. We regard this as 
the best, or, at any rate, one of the best. 
Tomatoes for early forcing, and the only 
chance of making any profit from Tomatoes is 
to have them‘early’ before the markets are 
gluttpcV.'i -T'o|raatoeft | arc olanteTt in narrow 
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Other things can be brought on under the 
Tomatoes to help pay for firing. 

December f>th .—Pruned trees in succession 
in Peach house. Washed trees and tied them 
in. Walls will be washed over with lime and 
sulphur, and borders renovated in due time. 
Ntarted a lot of French Beans in 6 -inch pota, 
five Beans in each pot. Room is left for top¬ 
dressing when the Beans require help. 
Manure is wheeled on the land in frosty 
weather. The old exhausted hot-beda have 
been mixed together in a heap for top-dress¬ 
ing fruit borders and other places where 
manure is wanted. We believe in applications 
of lime from time to time. 

December I'dh. — Wu have commenced putting 
in Chrysanthemum cuttings, selecting the 
strongest, shoots which come direct from the 
soil. This principle of selecting will he con¬ 
tinued till we have enough stock. Early pro¬ 
pagation aud cool growth are, I think, an 
advantage. The pruning of fruit-trees is pro¬ 
ceeded with at every favourable opportunity, 
but work for wet days is found indoors. There 
is always work to be done with the sponge 
among a collection of plants. But most, plants 
which are easily propagated are not kept 
when they lose tone or become weak from age. 
It is the weaklings which are sought by 
insects. 

December 7th.- Potted a lot of Lily of the 
Valley crowns and plunged in hot-bed. Will 
be kept dark by inverting pots over them. 
Laurels which are used as undergrowth be¬ 
neath trees are being pruned. These are 
pruned annually, so no large branches have 
to be removed. The shoots removed, or the 
best of them, will be reserved for Christmas 
decorations. Finished planting Roses. A 
heap of burnt earth i* reserved for earthing 
up Tea Ros**s when frost comes. Young 
wood for grafting has been selected from some 
of the kinds of Apples and Pears and laid in 
damp soil in cool position. 

December «S7//. —Finished boxing Narcissi 
aud other bulbs for late forcing ; in fact, they 
do not have any forcing. They arc simply 
brought forward in cool-frames to produce 
flowers for cutting rather earlier than they 
can be obtained outside. When we have spare 
frames we have sometimes planted them in 
these, but boxes are quite as economical, aa 
then the bulbs need not be altogether sacri¬ 
ficed, but may be left in the boxes to ripen. 
Stirred the soil nmong Lettuces in frames, 
and gave water where dry. Ventilation is as 
free ns possible. 


BIRDS. 

FEATHERED PETS. 

The Jackdaw. 

There are few birds that are more frequently 
kept as pets than the jackdaw', probably from 
its being so droll and amusing in its actions, 
and from its being something of a mimic, 
even learning to repeat words. It is easily 
catered for, not being at all fastidious in the 
matter of food, scraps of all kinds from the 
dinner table being very acceptable. But as 
a staple food it may have Oatmeal and Barley- 
meal, mixed into a stiff paste with milk or 
water, to which may be added a little lean 
meat. In its wild state it feeds principally 
upon worms, grubs, and insects or their 
larvte, and is, therefore, very useful to the 
farmer and market gardener. As a pet the 
jackdaw becomes so tame and domesticated 
that it may be allowed its liberty about the 
house and garden. A great drawback to this, 
however, is its having the failing belonging to 
the tribe of carrying off and hiding uneatable 
objects, such as spoons, forks, and so forth. 
When kept in confinement, these birds re¬ 
quire a roomy cage, in which they can move 
about freely. It should be cleaned out daily, 
and the floor sprinkled with fine, dry earth ; 
this keeping the bird’s feet in good order, while 
being a capital deodoriser. The nest of this 
species is built in holes and crannies of ruins, 
church towers, chalk pits, hollow' trees, and 
chimney stacks, and is composed of twigs, 
dried Grasses, straw*, and lined with wool or 
any other soft material.^-Building operations 
commence towards thoJcna />f^ApHlnf|iwi>by 
the middle 1 inf 1 May the vLing Knx\ bfrjh fi iAnrd. 
When brought up by hand this biriOecomes 
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to the whistle or call of the one it knows. To 
split birds’ tongues in order to make them talk 
is an old superstition, as useless as it is cruel. 
Words are learned by imitation, and all that 
has to be done is to constantly repeat the 
words it is wished the bird to acquire day 
after day till the pupil has mastered th«m. 
As the lesson is best gained in quiet, and 
when the bird is not disturbed by exciting sur¬ 
roundings, a somewhat darkened room should 
be used, and every attempt on the part of tlie 
pupil to imitate be rewarded by some little 
luxury. The length of the jackdaw is about 
lf» inches, the top of the head is especially 
black, and from the ear coverts round to the 
back of the head there is a broad patch of 
grey. The beak, tongue, legs, and feet are 
black ; the eyes arc of a clear bluish-white. 

S. S. G. 

LAW AND CU8TOM. 

THE LETTING OF ALLOTMENT 
GARDENS. 

A good many questions reach me front time 
to time about the relations between tenants 
of allotments and the local authority which 
provides them. Now, the letting of allotments 
and small holdings bv local authorities is re¬ 
gulated by the Allotments Act of 1887, which 
provides for the various incidents connected 
with the letting and taking of these parcels 
of land. Under that Act the rents must be 
fixed at such an amount a« may reasonably 
be expected to ensure the local authority 
against loss; there is no question of profit - 
it is merely a case of making both ends meet. 
In calculating this loss there must not be 
included any provision for expenses incurred 
in unsuccessful attempts to obtain land for 
allotment purposes. The rents may be varied 
from time to time according to the agricul¬ 
tural value of the land, and payment of rent 
in advance may be required, provided that not 
more than one quarter’s rent is to bo so de¬ 
manded. When allotments cannot be let as 
such in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, they must be let to any person whatever 
at the best annual rent obtainable, and on 
such terms as will enable the local authority 
to resume possession thereof, if required, 
within twelve months at the most. 

Sub letting. Tenants are forbidden to 
sub let, by the Act, and one person may not 
hold any allotment or allotments acquired 
under this Act exceeding one acre in extent. 
No buildings other than a tool-house, shed, 
greenhouse, fowl-house, or pig-stye may be 
erected on any allotment, and if so erected the 
local authority is required to pull it down, sell 
the materials, and apply the proceeds of such 
sale in the same way as rent is applied. But 
in the case of buildings lawfully erected (i.r., 
tool-houses, etc.) neither the local authority 
nor the incoming tenant will be hound to take 
over such buildings or to pay compensation 
for them; but the outgoing tenant may, be¬ 
fore the expiration of his tenancy, remove 
them, and if he fails to do so, the local 
authority may remove or dispose of them as 
they think fit. When a tenant has planted 
upon his allotment, or has purchased from a 
former tenant, fruit or other trees or bushes 
for which no claim for compensation exists, 
he may remove these—but must do so before 
his tenancy of the allotment expires. With 
regard to 

Rates and taxes on allotments, the 
local authority is responsible in the first 
place for payment of these ; but the tenants 
are to be deemed to be occupiers for voting 
purposes. The local authority first has to 
pay all rates and taxes, and must then appor¬ 
tion the amount so paid among the tenants, 
and the huiii apportioned in respect of each 
allotment is to be certified to the tenant there¬ 
of. Having been so certified it is to be 
added to and to be deemed to be part of the 
tenant’s rent, and if not paid in due course 
may be recovered just as rent is recoverable. 

Rent may be recovered and possession may 
be regained of allotments let by the local 
authority in precisely the same ways as obtain 
betw’een any other landlord and tenant. There 
are, however, some special provisions in re¬ 
gard to allotments which do not apply to other 
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for not less tliau forty days, or if it appears to 
the local authority that the tenant of an allot¬ 
ment not less than three months after the 
commencement of the tenancy thereof has not 
duly observed the regulations under the Act, 
or has gone to live more than one mile out of 
the district or parish for which the allotments 
are provided, the local authority may serve 
upon the tenant, or leave at his last known 
address, or fix in some conspicuous manner 
on the allotment, a notice in writing deter¬ 
mining the tenancy at the end of one month, 
and the tenancy shall determine accordingly. 
But, in all such cases the local authority must 
pay on demand to the outgoing tenant any 
compensation to which he may be entitled, 
unless there is an agreement between Inin 
and the new-comer. Such compensation is 
subject, in case of dispute, to assessment bv 
an arbitrator to be appointed by the local 
authority, or, if the tenant so elect, by an 
arbitrator appointed under the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops 
Act, 1887, or by a reference as prescribed 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883 . 

Barrister. 


Gardeners* licenses Please inform me if it is 
necessary to take out licenses for journeymen 
gardeners working under glass, for journeymen living 
and working outside, also for hols assisting nmh-r 
glass and outside? All live in a bothy. — Svruro: vrm;. 

[Yes ; a license, costing fifteen shilling:-, 
must, he taken out for every gardener or 
under-gardener kept, but. a license is not re¬ 
quired for a mail who only occasionally doe >4 
work in a garden for a person who otherwise 
employs him in a non taxable capacity. 
Licenses are not required for labourers doing 
mere spade work in a garden, nor for gar¬ 
deners who work for various employers.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.- Querist* ami an si errs are inserted in 
Gardening free, of charye if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be. clearly and ranriscl.it 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fumieal-street, Hnlhorn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should he sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each sheuld be on a separate piece of paper, ami not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents shmtld bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always he replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. — Readers who desire our help in 
naminy fruit should bear in mhul that sereral specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. HV hare received from 
sereral correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. HV can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for pergola (F. Moerschell).— You <ari- 
not do better than plant some of the Vines, such as 
Coignetiae. Thunbergi, and others, whose foliage is 
so effective in the autumn. Clematises, Wistaria, 
Honeysuckles, etc., would also be very suitable. See 
article on pergolas in this issue, p. 557. 

Pruning Rosa Wichnraiana (C. A'.).—All that 
is necessary when pruning this Rose is to cut away 
some of the oldest growths, so as to encourage the 
ycung wood on which the best flowers are always 
produced. The cuusc of the poor growth is the soil 
in which the plant is growing. Treat this Rose in 
the matter of soil as you would other Roses, and a 
good growth and flowering will follow. 

Pern unhealthy AM. —It is quite impossible 
to assign any reason for your Ferns going off in the 
manner of those sent. There were a few thrips on 
the enclosed fronds, but not enough in any way to ac¬ 
count for the state they were in, for they simply 
looked as if they had been rousted in flout of the 
Are. Does the sulphur from the boiler get into 1 lie 
house? If so. this may be the cause of the mischief. 

Fuchsia flowers dropping (A. //. /M. You gm 
us no clue as to where you are growing your 
Fuchsias. Too much water at the roots or keeping 
the plants too dry will cause the buds to fall 
Another frequent cause is insufficient air in the 
greenhouse or in the room the windows of which 
the plants are sup|>osed to adorn. Next year, when 
the plants are growing freely, place some horse- 
manure on each pot, and thoroughly soak the soil 
once daily, and oftener if the pots are small. Allow 
plenty of air, and keep the plants as near the glass 
as possible. 

Removing Rose-plants next March (South 
Middlesex).— There is no need tojpot up your plants. 
The best plan will be to dig them wp next February, 
and heei them in in a trench in a shady place until you 
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cut back the growths to within 4 inches or fi inches 
of their base und replant in the new position sis 
quickly as possible. Tread the soil firmly about their 
roots, and repeat this a fortnight later. If weather is 
dry after planting, the Roses should be watered, 
taking care to give them a good soaking, then 
sprinkle some fine soil over the ground to prevent it 
setting hard. 

Tuberous Begonias, keeping (Doubtful).— 
Gradually reduce the water supply, and the plants 
will soon go to rest. When the foliage has fallen 
away, you can shake the tubers out and lay in sand 
in a box in the greenhouse under the stage, in such 
a way that no drip ran full on them, or you may 
leave them in the pots as they are until you wish 
to start them next spring. A frost proof cellar will 
answer quite as well for storing the tubers. 

Free and continuous-flowering Boses for 
pegging down (J . II. S. J\).— An excellent com¬ 
panion to White l’et would be cither Mme. N. 
Levavasseur or Red Pet. We think we should prefer 
the former, as it yields such splendid pyramidal 
trusses of blossom, although the colour is rather 
wanting in brilliance. Good pink varieties are: 
Asehenhrodel, Gloire des Polyantha, and Georges 
Pernet. These are j laced in order of merit. If you 
wish for a good yellow or, rather, apricot plant, 
Perl** d’Or or l ugenie Lumesch. both of which arc: 
excellent. All of the sorts mentioned arc even now 
(November 21st) yielding some trusses of bloom, 
and they all make delightful garden Roses. 

Planting a flower-bed (Buckington ).—There is 
really no first-rate substitute of that height for 
yellow Calceolarias; the best, probably, would be 
Calendula officinalis or Begonia Golden Ball. Sow 
the Calendula on a slight hot-bed early in April. 
Decaying flowers should be promptly removed to 
secure a succession. The Begonias should be started 
early to ensure strong, sturdy plants. Why not vary 
your style of planting a little—for instance, in one 
bed you could have in the centre, between your 
Roses, small clumps of Fuchsias. Ballet Girl, or 
Mine. Cornellison, or a light-flowered Pentstemon. 
Put the Bonfire Geranium round these in fairly bold 
masses, and fill in the remainder of the bed with 
your White Swan Viola, or. if you prefer yellow, 
with Legion of Honour Marigold. This is about the 
best and most enduring dwarf yellow bedding plant, 
and is a inass of flower right away until cut down 
by fr »st. For the other bed, where the variegated 
Geranium will be planted, use aa central plants 
Fuchsias Abundance or Annette, a dark-flowered 
Pentstemon, or scarlet Begonias.—K. B. 

Arranging a propagating frame (>V. E K.).- 
Underneath tin* staging would be the worst possible 
place for the propagating-case, which should have a 
good, light position, und. at the same time, be shaded 
from direct sunshine. It would be far better on the 
stage, for it is absolutely necessary that it be in a 
position where the contents can be readily examined, 
as the removal of even a decayed leaf as soon as 
possible is in propagating matters otteii of consider¬ 
able importance. Suitable propagating-eases could 
be supplied by the various horticultural builders, 
whose names "may he found in the advertisement 
pages of Gardlnini; Ili.pstratbd, or, if you prefer it. 
any carpenter could make you one of a size to lit 
whatever space you have available. A very con¬ 
venient form of propagating-case is one made in the 
shape of an ordinary garden-frame; but, of course 
much smaller. The movable light or lights will 
allow the cuttings to be readily examined. A depth 
of 6 inches to 8 inches at the front and 10 inches to 
1 foot at the back is very suitable for a propagating- 
case for general purposes. It should be made of 
good seasoned Pine, and be well painted before use. 

Treatment of pot-Roaes (Mrs. Burns ).—We do 
not quite understand your query. If you mean what 
time to repot, we should say from June to September. 
Should you desire to force the plants early, then 
repot in June; but if you intend to grow the Roses 
in the cold-house, then September is the best time to 
repot. If, however, you ask when is the best time to 
pot up Roses from the open ground, we reply 
October and November. Such plants are plunged in 
the open air, in ashes, for twelve months before 
forcing them: but. if desired, they may he brought 
into the greenhouse after Christmas, and grown along 
steadily. If you could plunge them ill a bed of 
leaves’.da- ed in the greenhouse, this would be an 
ex. client, thing for the plants. Watering Roses is a 
vi-y important matter. They do not require much 
water when growths are dormant ; hut as soon as 
roots become active, then they should never really 
feel the need of water. It is always best to allow 
Hi - i laids to mak 1 an inch or so of new growth 
before watt ling, then give them a good soaking, 
which will suffice for some time. After this do not 
water until the j>ot rings clear when tapped with a 
sti-k. Often thj surface soil looks dry, but ir 
the plants were turned out you would perhaps And it 
quite wet. Syringing is best done on bright days 
during winter and spring, and then about 9 a.m. or 
10 a.m. In summer it is done about 7.30 a.m., and 
after 4 p.m. on bright days. Established plants put 
into an ordinary greenhouse now would blossom in 
about fourteen weeks. As the sun gains power a 
little less time is required. We usually find the 
7 .Inch and 8-inch a convenient-sized pot. China and 
Polyantha Roses would do well in G-men pots. 
Ramblers require 9-ineh and 10-inch pots, and even 
larger. These should have the support of a good 

Stak6 ' FRUIT. 

Beeping Nuta (Mrs. D. SultcO-Thoroughly dry 
the Nuts, then store in large, earthenware or stone 
jars with lids. On top of the nuts put 3 inches of 
sand or Cocoa-flbre, and keep the Nuts in a cool 
cellar. In this way we have seen Nuts keep till they 
come in again. . _ 

Chretien Pears; but you eTWelUTydiu rmAareeMhem 
quickly enough once they were readV^-fbr table. 


maturity, the fruits decaying at the core. The best 
way to make them last as long as possible is to 
gather the fruits at two or three different periods. 
Even then you must be prepared*to lose a few of 
them unless the demand is a quick one. All early 
Pears have this failing more or less. 

Pruning Apple Irish Peach (Loher ).-This 
Apple, like several more, produces its fruit on the 
points of the young shoots and not on spurs, as is the 
case with the majority of sorts; consequently, to 
prune these shoots back would be to destroy the 
crop. The best course to pursue generally, with re¬ 
gard to Apples which bear thus, is to allow the shoots 
to fruit, and then prune them back after gather¬ 
ing to three or four buds; but, as far as our experi¬ 
ence goes concerning this particular variety, very 
little pruning indeed is required, and such as it is 
may be carried out on the lines already indicated. 

Propagating PlgB (A Lover of Gardening ).—Figs 
are easilv increased from cuttings of stout, well- 
ripened shoots of the previous year, and about 
6 inches in length, taken off in January or February, 
put into pots of sandy soil, watered, and stood m 
bottom-heat. These will soon root, and make nice 
pUnts tiie same year. Another way, if the trees 
are in the open air, is to select some young growths 
near the ground, fork up the soil around them, then 
laver these shoots by tongueing them like Carna¬ 
tions. pegging them into the soil, placing some sand 
about them, and covering up. These are certain to 
make good rooted plants. 

VEGETABLES 

House manure for garden OF.).-The best 
way to use closet-manure ih to mix.it with soil, and 
if ditch cleanings or other similar stiff soil could be 
obtain *d, so much the better. When the closet is 
emptied, cast some soil over it, and let it lie for 
some time to partly solidify. Then turn the whole 
over to mix it. If in this turning you could add a 
heavy drying of soot, basic slag, or bone flour, 
which would, ere putting the mixture on the land, 
become well incorporated with the whole, its 
manorial properties would he greatly enhanced. We 
should not advise the. use of this manure for Straw¬ 
berries, but it may be dug in before first planting 
them or for other crops. Generally, such manure 
dressings should he dug in about February or 
March All louse-slops caught und exposed to the 
air arc valuable for watering crops in dry summer 
went her. 

Cultivating a neglected garden (S. P •) 

Your fripnd’s garden, not so far cultivated, needs to 
be at. once deeply dug. If now covered with coarse 
weeds, those may well in digging be buried deep 
down. It would be best.’ wire it possible, to open 
at one end of the ground a trench, 2 feet wide and 
12 inches deep, to then fork up the bottom of the 
trench ami leave it. Next pare off the weeds and an 
inch or so of soil from the next trench, and put that 
into the bottom, and on to that, a spit of from 
in inches to 12 inches in thickness. Were the 
garden treated like that all over, the weeds would 
rot and become manure. If. after being so culti¬ 
vated, a heavy dusting of soot were given, and a 
fairly good dressing of short manure also, then the 
whole forked in, but not deep enough to bring weeds 
to the surface, the ground should grow good crops 
of anv description. You could have proper footpaths, 
from 3 f?et to 4 feet wide, set out before digging 
the ground, then filling those 4 inches m depth with 
gravel or clinker first then ashes or fl . ne D ^avcl to 
walk upon. The work cannot be set about too 
soon. ,___ 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1906 . 

DECEMBER, 

December 11.—R.H.S. Meeting. 

„ 13.—National Potato Show (2 days). 


1907 . 

JANUARY. 

January 3.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,, 8.—R.H.8. Committees. 

„ 22.—R.H.8. Committees. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 12.—R.1I.S. Committees—Annual Meeting. 

MARCH. 

March f>.—R.U.S. Committees. 

„ 19.—R.U.S. Committees. 

APRIL. 

April 2.—R.II-S. Committees. 

„ 10.—Liverpool Spring Mower Show (2 days). 

M 12.—Kent and Sussex Daffodil Society. 

„ 16.—R.II.S. Committees. 

,, 30.—R.H.8. Committees. 

MAY. 

Mav 14.—R.H.S. Committees. 

,* 28.—Flower Show, probably in Temple Gardens 
(3 days). 

JUNE. 

June 11.—Colonial • grown Fruit and Vegetable Show 
(3 days). 

,, 25.—R.U.S. Committees. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
will kindly send the dates of their various shows. 
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8H0BT REPLIES. 

IF. C. Jlf.—Write to Osman and Co., 132 and 134, Com- 
mereial-street. London, EC.- C. 

is. They ought to have been planted In June or July 

from seedlings raised in April.-- R. ^-—Tbep\a.nt» have 

evidently been allowed to get dry at the roots. The soil 
may look moist enough on the surface, ^ ‘t 'nay be 
parched up at the bottom. Examine the affected plants 

and lot us know. -iV. W. O.—You might try either a 

Camellia or a Lapageria, either of which will do well on 
the back wall of a greenhouse.——IF. R. I atnn .- >.ou 
should get W. G. Smith’s “ Clavis Agancinonim, 6 plates, 

. _r. K. Your best plan will be to increase your 

Rhododendrons from laj ers. You will find a note in our 

issue of Nov. 11, 1905, )>. 4*7. giving instruction* how to 
do this A eopv can l>e had from the publisher, post free, 

{or !><i _c.V.— Your query was answered in our issue 

of Nov.’ 17, p. 576, under “ Short Replies." 

HAKES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Iff fames of DlantS.— D. K. Wickham .—Leaf is prob¬ 
ably that of the Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia), but nmst 
have flowers to name with certainty. A. w. k i, 
Cissus discolor ; 2, Fit tom a rubro-nervia.— -II. M. ll, 
Euonymus radicans variegatus; 2, Schuostylis coccinea. 
_ yetch .—Black Medick (Medieago lupulma).- Ire¬ 
land— Impossible to name from such a specimen as you 

-end._fH\ W. —The Goat Willow (Salix caprea). 

Names of fruits. — II. if. c. —Apples : l t 
recognised—it is not Cox’s ; 2, Kentish Fillbasket. " hen 
sending fruit for name please read our rules as to number 
of speefmens required.—C. N. E .-Apple R<*^l ^ner- 

get> !- L. Dixon.-Your Pear is a stewing variety named 

Bezi d’Herv, which comes into use during late 'Dftober 
and earlv November. The specimen you Bend has bletted. 
and is,‘therefore, too far gone for testing ; but Bezi 
d’Hery is generally considered to be one of the best stew¬ 
ing Pears in its Beason. We should advise you to make 
use of it earlier another season, when you will no doubt 

SS it quite satisfactory.-Apples : 1 Minchall 

Crab-2 Probably Yorkshire Beauty. Should like to see 
1 letter specimen, the one sent being malformed. 

W S M —Apples : 1, King of the Pippins ; 2, Small fruits 
of New Hawthornden probably, but cannot sav for certain 
from onlv one fruit.-— G. Speight,-A pple Marpers 


NOW READY 


Price 1/-; post paid, 1/3. 

(Stamps not received.) 

Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, &c., or direct 
from Publishing Office, 

17, FURNIVAL ST., HOLBORN, LONDO N, E.C. 


WANTED 5,000 GARDENERS 

To BIND Post Card for patterns and oasy »•» 
measurement Form of the best working Trousers 
ever sold. WAN1IANTND SCOTCH Tweeds* prtw 
T/e per pair. Hip Pocket. Bent cerrlSJE# paid. Strong 
made and perfect fitting. Over 1,000 of ths IjHHlJ- 
IMO OARDENERB have sent n« unsolicited Testi¬ 
monials in praise of them. Patterns- »nd o n r e asy 
Seif. measurement Form eent free. WHITE TO* 
DAT* Money refunded if nnaatUfactory. 

Katabllahed 187a Mention paper. 

FINMANS (Shaw * Montgomery), The Scotch Tailors. 
MBACSS. Artyleat.. Andereton. Slaamw. w _ 

ORBBNHOUSBS, 

With Glass, carriage paid. Price List, pi*t free. 

Span No. 17. I Lkan-to.— No. 18. I J-Span. No. 19. 
15ft. by 10ft. £12 10 25ft, by 10ft, £15 0 15ft, by 10ft, £11 14 
35ft. by 14ft. £30 0 | 30ft. by 12ft. £20 0 1 30ft. by 10ft, £18 10 

A. P . JOHN SON. WILMINGTON. HULL. 


■PRUIT-GROWINf i ESTATE for Sale in best 

J- part of Guernsey, consisting of dwelling-house (electric 
light and telephone), several hundred feet of gliumhouM-a. 
efficiently heated ; abundant water supply, windmill, and gas 
engine, large min-water aeroimiiodat ion; ground for nulhanu 
flower growing; all in excellent condition. Part, purchase 
money could remain. Possession at once ; growing crops at 
valuation. Write Box889.11 ^mult\ .VkFleet-at..Lond on.!, ( . 

"MILITARY CL() T H1N G. —4,000good, large, 

1YJ. q a rk grev or blue Waterproof Clot h < IvercoaU for sale 
put out of service for other pattern; either, carriage paid, 
7 b. fid.; name size required. Oilskin, serge-lined Police Capes, 
5 b * large blue Cloth Police Capes. 5s. fid : splendid dark 
blue Police Trousers, anv bi/«\ 3s fid ami 4s fid pair ; either 
carriage paid. -II J. GASSONypovernment Contractor, Rye. 

OPRAYING PAYS.—The Syringe is out-of- 

O date, inefficient, and much too slow. Get a powerful 
Hydraulic Spray Pump. Sprays in fine mist any liquid spray- 
able without injury to the most tender plane Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money cheerfully returned. Price from 15a. 
ATOMIZERS from 2s fid.-GEORGE H. ALEXANDER, 
Engineer. Doe-st ree| 1 JBirT.ningham. EBtahllshed ljUtv_ 

H “~0T-WATER BOILER, independent up- 

ridfhtf fR 3<jo-feet of JftHeh pTp? Fur Sale, cheap.— 
HORN. '. ■R'lunton-i’nitd. Bow, F, 
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Apple Lane's Prince 
Albert 

Apple Wykeu Pippin 
Apple-trees on lawn 
not bearing 
Artichokes (Jeru¬ 
salem) 

Asters dying .. 
Beeches, pollarding .. 
Black Currant - mi te, 

the. 

Black Currant shoots, 
insects' eggs on 
Camellia-leaves un¬ 
healthy 

Campanulas, moving 
Centipedes in rock 
garden 

Cesspool-liquid 
Chrysanthemum Dis¬ 
tinction 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
Sydney Fox, Japan¬ 
ese . 


Chrysanthemum of 
the same growth as 
Iiadysmitb, single- 
flowered 

Chrysanthemums, lift¬ 
ing stools of the 
early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, 
striking 

Chrysanthemums, two 
good late 

Chrysanthemums with 
weak Bteins .. 

: Conservatory .. 

67C | Cratrogus not fruiting 

680 : Cucumbers, winter .. 

I Daffodil yellow-stripe 
676 | disease 

681 Daffodils, forcing 

! Datura, white, failing 
678 ! Erinus, the 

: Ferns under glass .. 
i Fig-tree not fruiting 
678 i Fig-tree protection .. 


672 

673 

672 

682 

570 

674 

576 I 


678 1 


578 

678 


578 ; 

578 
582 ! 

671 
682 ; 


671 

674 

676 

579 

682 

684 

684 
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Flower, hardy, notes 679 
Fruit garden .. ..688 

Fruit, naming.. .. 673 
Fruit - trees, caustic 
wash for cleaning .. 671 
Fruit-trees, pruning 
newly-planted .. 673 
Garden diary, extracts 
from a .. .. 583 

Garden work .. .. 682 

Grub in old roots .. 576 
Hanging-baskets un¬ 
der glass .. .. 575 

House, in the .. .. 582 

Insects .. .. .. 576 

Insects for name .. 676 
Lapageria rosea, treat¬ 
ment of .. .. 678 

Lapagerias .. 574 

Law and custom .. 583 
Lawns, basic slag for 580 
Lilium auratnm fail¬ 
ing . 576 

Lime for plants .. 584 


lobelias, keeping old 
Melianthus major 
flowering in the open 
Narcissi for market .. 
Narcissi,white*, against 

a wall. 

Onions, winter-sow n . 
Outdoor garden 
Parsnips decaying .. 
Passiflora quadriglnn- 
dulosa 

Pea “ The Pilot ” 

Pear Comte de Lamy 
Pear-tree unhealthy.. 
Pelargoniums, Zonal, 
growing 

Perennials, hardy, in 
winter 

Pines. 

Planting wet ground 
Plants for edging 
Plum-trees, Apples, 
etc;., propagating .. 
Potatoes, Irish seed .. 


680 

581 
580 

579; 

582 
582 

576 | 

675 

582 

671 

584 

674 

680 
682 | 

580 
584 ; 

581 I 

582 1 


Pyrus japonioa, prun¬ 
ing . 

Rhododendrons, prun¬ 
ing . 

Rose Bessie Brown in 
the forcing-house .. 
Rose Etoilc de France 
Rose Lady Gay os a 
standard 

Rose Marshal Niel 
with mildewed 
shoots 

Rose Pharisaer 
Rose The Lion 
Roses, an Italian gar¬ 
dener's mode of 
striking cuttings of 
Roses, Climbing, for 
town gardens 
Roses, Climbing, on 
old trees 
Roses, insect on 
Roses to grow as pil¬ 
lars, some new 


Rubbish heaps .. 5S1 

684 | Salvias in bloom at 

end of June .. 575 

584 ' Smilax.584 

j Spirsea japonica 
577 clamps .. .. 584 

678 | Stove.5S2 

Sycamore, grafting 

678 I the.5S1 

i Tomatoes, early 58 L 

; Trees for planting on 
f84 j dwelling-house .. 584 

577 Tulips, pot-grown, 

578 J with short stems .. 581 

Violets in frames .. 581 

Walnuts, keeping .. 581 
677 Week’s work, the 

coining .. .. 583 

577 ; Weigelas or bush 

Honeysuckles .. 673 

577 | Worms in soil.. 57(3 

676 Wulfenia carinthiaca 581 

j Yucca glorioea in Liu- 

578 oolnsnire .. .. 574 


DAFFODIL YELLOW-STRIPE DISEASE. 

For many years Daffodil-lovers have been 
baffled by a disease which manifests itself by 
yellow stripes in the foliage of Narcissi, and 
sometimes on tho flower-stalk, running on 
into white stripes in tho yellow perianth. 
Numerous causes have been assigned for this 
trouble, but on investigation they have proved 
to be mere conjectures. That no one should 
have taken the trouble to forward specimens 
of affected plants to a mycologist is somewhat 
of a surprise, but this is probably due to tho 
fact that several of those people who claim to 
bo authorities on all matters connected with 
the Daffodil have repeatedly denied that 
“yellow-stripe” is due to a fungoid disease. 
Even in tho “Journal of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society," whose mission it should be to 
teach and diffuse reliable information on all 
matters horticultural, we find it stated that 
“ no fungus disease can be found ; it seems to 
bo some essential debility affecting the consti¬ 
tution of the whole plant." Surely this is 
rather a vague statement to put before the 
Follows of a Society that boasts upon its 
Scientific Committee some of the leading ex¬ 
perts of plant diseases in Europe. Unfortu¬ 
nately there are a great many fungoid diseases 
that are imperceptible to the naked eve, and 
it is only after they have located themselves 
in the tissues of plants that their presence be¬ 
comes apparent. “Yellow-stripe" disease 
comes under this category, for the bacteria 
by which it is caused are only visible through 
a microscope. For some years I, in conjunc¬ 
tion with one of my colleagues of the R.H.S. 
Narcissus Committee have during the sens< n 
of Daffodil growth studied the whole question 
most carefully, and collected evidence from 
growers in all parts of tho country. But the 
result only made confusion worse confounded, 
and did not in any way tend to throw light 
upon the subject. No two people were in 
agreement as to the cause of tho trouble, but 
all premised that it was due in some way or 
other to carelessness in cultivation. Over- 
manuring, over-deep planting, bad drainage, 
unsuitability of soil, cold, and inherent weak¬ 
ness were some of the suggested causes, and 
the palliatives lay in correcting these irregu¬ 
larities. The collection of all these opinions 
occupied some time, but the deductions to be 
made from them were nil. As a consequence 
the next step was to send samples of affected 
plants to Professor Farmer and Mr. George 
Massee, both of whom reported that it was a 
definite disease caused by a bacterium, known 
as Bacterium Hyacinthi. (Vide Massee’s 
“ Text Book of Plant Diseases," page 339.) 
This was first discovered in Holland on 
Hyacinths. It has proved very destructive, 
attacking the bulbs in the resting condition, 
and also showing itself in the foliage. The 
presence of the parasite is indicated by a muss 
of yellow mucous (slimer)','teeming witl bac¬ 
teria, either on the iemesjibrys stftjlW^of 
yellow sticky gum betweteirtne scakekof'the 
bulb. The serious nature of this disease w ill 


be understood from the fact that, when once 
introduced, it remains in the soil, so that the 
crop is infected from year to year. It is not 
quite clear whether the stripes on the leaves 
pass up from the diseased bulb, or whether 
they are the result of direct infection of the 
leaf; the bacteria in this latter event being 
carried to the leaves by insects, wind, etc., 
when the plants are grown on infected land. 
There is great difficulty in distinguishing 
bulbs that are only slightly infected, but, as a 
rule, they are usually rather small and soft, 
and when cut in two tho yellow streaks in¬ 
dicate the presence of the disease immedi¬ 
ately. 

Once land is infected, the bacteria remain 
for years unless thoroughly destroyed. A 
troublesome but certain method of accom¬ 
plishing this is to give a good covering of 
gas-lime, allow it to remain on the surface for 
two months, and then lighllv work it into the 
soil, the whole process involving almost a 
year’s rest for the land. One is glad that the 
mystery should have at last been cleared up, 
though, both for amateurs and trade growers 
alike, the news that “yellow-stripe” is a de¬ 
finite disease, and one that is spreading at an 
alarming rate throughout the country, is not 
very enlivening. That trade growers are 
likely to suffer very considerably is proved by 
the fact thiit one of them informed me during 
the course of his enquiries that he had 80,000 
bulbs of Sir Watkin so badly affected with 
tho disease that he did not dare to send them 
out to his customers. It appears that there 
is but- small hope of an infected crop being 
brought round to thorough Health, and that 
the only way to deal with badly affected bulbs 
is to burn them. Fortunately not many varie¬ 
ties appear seriously prone to this disease. 
The worst, are C. J. Backhouse, Princeps, 
Queen Sophia, and Sir Watkin. 

Worcestershire. A. It. Goodwin. 


FRUIT. 

CAUSTIC WASH FOR CLEANING 
FRUIT-TREES. 

As numerous inquiries have been made 
through the medium of Gardening during 
the past season by persons anxious to learn 
how best to deal with fruit-trees which have 
been infested with insect pests, for a 
good winter remedy to employ for the pur¬ 
pose, a few brief notes on the subject at the 
present juncture will, perhaps, be helpful to 
many. First and foremost it should be 
clearly understood that before taking steps 
to cleanse the trees of insects and parasites 
it is essential that the requisite amount of 
pruning and training, as the case may be, 
should be attended to, and then, after the 
prunings and fallen leaves have been raked 
up, spraying may be proceeded with. Con¬ 
cerning the best time to spray, it may be 
mentioned that it can be performed any time 


between now and the end of January, the dor¬ 
mant condition of the trees during this period 
allowing of a drastic remedy being applied 
with safety. For trees which have been 
sprayed annually one application or spraying 
will suffice, but for those which arc about to 
be cleaned for the first time, two sprayings, 
one now and another in January, are re¬ 
quisite, particularly if the trees were badly 
infested with insects. 

The necessary implements with which to 
apply the above, which is now generally 
acknowledged to be the best winter remedy 
for the cleaning of fruit-trees, are a syringe 
fitted with a spraying nuzzle and a knapsack 
pump or garden engine. The latter should 
be provided with ail extra length of hose and 
tubing, and be fitted with a spraying nozzle 
also. The first named will suffice for those 
having but a few* trees, while either of the 
other two mentioned are needed bv larger 
growers. The patent nozzle is for the pur¬ 
pose of diffusing the solution in the form of 
a fine spray, because it being of a very 
caustic nature, the mere wetting of the wood 
in all parts of the tree suffices to kill insects, 
their eggs, Moss, Lichen, etc. Washing tin- 
trees in the general acceptation of the term 
leads to a great waste of the insecticide, be¬ 
sides being unnecessary, while spraying is 
equally effective, and a great number of trees 
can bo cleansed in this way at a very cheap 
rate. Ordinary precautions to he observed 
are to choose calm weather for the spraying, 
otherwise not only will a waste occur, but the 
person directing tho spray will suffer should 
it blow into his face and eyes. Again, the 
operator should wear stout leather or india- 
rubber gloves, and don a suit of old clothes 
for the occasion. 

Now, concerning the wash or insecticide 
itself, time was, and that not long since, 
when it was incumbent upon all who used it 
to buy the chemicals separately, and make it 
at home, boiling water being essential t«» 
ensure the ingredients becoming thoroughly 
dissolved. Now' all this is changed, for our 
enterprising horticultural sundriesmen have 
improved on the older method, and sell the 
chemicals properly blended and put up in 
air-tight cannisters, the contents of each can- 
nister being sufficient to make a given quan¬ 
tity wdien dissolved and diluted according to 
directions. In this case boiling water, the 
use of two different vessels, and the subse¬ 
quent adding of a certain quantity of soft 
soap or agricultural treacle, are rendered 
unnecessary, no small boon to amateurs and 
others not in possession of ways and means 
for making large quantities of the solution. 

A. W. 


Pear Comte de Lamy.— It is questionable 
whether finer examples of this delicious Pear 
have ever been exhibited than was the case 
at the recent Fruit Show, held in Vincent- 
square. I efci'f&Inly ndv'^r saw it , in'such per¬ 
fection before, and it was a ereat pleasure to 
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meet with the variety again under such cir¬ 
cumstances. As a rule, the fruits are below 
medium size, but this deficiency is atoned for 
by their rich flavour, and when fully ripe 
the flesh is buttery and melting to a high 
degree. It'is not a success on all kinds of 
Boil, but on a fertile and fairly heavy loam it 
both grows and fruits well. Bush-trees should 
bo allowed ample room to extend laterally, 
when they crop most abundantly. Comte de 
Lamv also succeeds as an orchard standard. 

A. W. 


APPLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. 
This Apple, to which a first class certificate 
was awarded by the Fruit Committee of the 
R.II.S. so long ago as November 8th, 1881, 
is one of the best cooking and keeping Apples 
that wo have; and 1 question whether anyone 
can name another Apple that will keep so 
well and crop so reliably. 1 can remember, 
many years ago, having seen fruits of this 
Appie in April which were perfectly sound, 
and which would have remained in good 
condition for some weeks longer. I have no 
doubt many other growers can bear me out 
as to its free bearing. It can be grown in 


standard, it is not suited for planting in 
orchards to which cattle and horses have 
access, on account of its somewhat drooping 
habit of growth, otherwise there is not the 
slightest objection to advance against the 
employment of trees in this form. It is not 
what may be termed a vigorous grower, but, 
on the contrary, the wood made is medium 
in character, and, as is invariably the case 
under such circumstances, plenty of fruiting 
spurs, well furnished with flower-buds, are, 
as a result, produced. We have other late 
keeping sorts, which rank equal with it for 
productiveness, but none to surpass it for its 
good keeping qualities and usefulness late in 
the season, for it keeps in sound condition 
till the end of March, with its flavour unim¬ 
paired. If 1 wero forming a plantation of 
Apples, with a view to marketing of the pro¬ 
duce after Christinas and onwards, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, would largely figure in the list 
of sorts selected for the purpose, the trees to 
he either half standards or in bush form.— 
Kent. 

- No more familiar name can be cited 
among cooking Apples than this, which for a 
long time new has enjoyed widespread popu- 



Apple Lane's Prince Albert. 


any form, but it is as a bush or a pyramid 
that it is most valuable, as the fact of its 
bearing so freely when the tree is young and 
the roots kept under control shows its value 
for gardens where thero is not room for 
standard trees. If in every garden there 
were half-a-dozen trees of Lane’s Prince 
Albert grown in the form of large bushes, 
we (should not hear so much of the dearth of 
late Apples for household use. T. 

— Raised by the Messrs. Lane and Son, 
of Bcrkhampstcad, more than forty years ago, 
and certificated by the R.II.S. in 1881, this 
Apple has since become popular with private 
ami market growers alike, as is evidenced 
by the great numbers of trees of it which 
have been planted during the past twenty 
years. My acquaintance with it dates back 
some considerable time, and the high opinion 
formed of the variety when it first bore with 
me I have never had occasion to change, so 
uniformly good have the results been from 
then up to the present time. My experience ' 
with its cultivation is as a bush, cordon, and 
standard, all three forms of tree cropping 
with the greatest fifettbiuj and Liam now 1 
aboutQkj» plant sbme!^s|w^uJ• tritfi5i||ryes of 
it, feeling confident tlilrr irwiTl lp^ve equally j 


larity. This is claimed by its generally good 
characteristics—freedom of bearing, large 
size, handsome contour, and long keeping. 
In length of seasen, however, it depends 
very much on the means of storing, the 
nature of the soil, the cultivation, and the 
date of gathering. There is probably no 
variety that is more regular in bearing, or 
which gives heavier crops year by year, for 
it does not belong to that section which fruits 
well one year and takes a rest, the next. It 
is true many another kind would enjoy a 
higher degree of popularity were it possible 
to so reduce excess of crop that the tax 
upon the tree is not Unduly heavy. When 
I trees bear so heavily every effort is exerted 
to support and perfect such crops, and thus 
the reserve that might otherwise be spent on 
the future growth and buds is expended on 
the current crop alone. In the garden 1 
have found this Apple produce perfect 
pyramid trees without any undue restrictions 
in pruning and training. It also makes a 
good standard, and, needless to say, a good 
espalier or a cordon also, where these forms 
of training are favoured. Its freedom of 
bearing is such that it would pay well to thin 
the crop. When so over-burdened as to re- 
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pondingly lower value is necessarily placed 
upon the sample. In gardens of limited 
size cooking Apples may when thus early 
gathered be turned to profitable account 
in the kitchen. It is not so with the smaller 
fruited dessert Apple. One other point in 
favour of this Apple is its constitution, 
which is excellent, for seldom, accord¬ 
ing to my experience, does it assume un¬ 
due luxuriance. It is this fact that proves 
so much in its favour, for trees that rush 
headlong into leaf and branch have corres¬ 
pondingly coarse roots, which must be sup¬ 
pressed by root pruning before any useful re¬ 
turns are given. Fruit gathered from deep- 
rooted trees too often gives trouble in the 
store, so much of it developing skin-spots that 
will spoil the very best and most perfect 
sample. Wilts. 

-This is undoubtedly one of the best 

kitchen Apples in cultivation, and this is 
saying a good deal when one considers the 
great number of varieties catalogued. If 1 
remember rightly many a gardener thought 
the variety much over-estimated when first 
sent out some quarter of a century ago, but 
it has more than held its own, and is to he 
found in most collections. The fruit is rather 
heavy for standard trees, yet one farmer on 
this estate has a number of 6ueh trees in his 
orchard, and finds them most remunerative. 
Grown as a bush, or horizontally trained, it 
is one of the most constant croppers I am 
acquainted with, and unless freely thinned on 
young trees growth is slow. Although 
classed as seasonable from October to March 
I find in this moist, warm climate it is at its 
best towards Christmas, and it is an Apple 
that always commands a good price.—J. 
Mayne, Biclon „ Dcx'on. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple trees on lawn r.ot bearing I ha\e 
ome standard Apple-trees on a lawn-Wellington 
and others; hut though they always hlcH.ni well, ap- 
P»ar healthy, and make wood—perhaps too much— 
veir after year goes by without my getting any 
fruit to speak of. on some of the trees none at all. 
I Lave also a quince-tree in the border, which bore 
i good crop three years ago, but none »ince, though 
it has bloomed well. The Apple-trees in the border 
hear well. If you can suggest the cause of the trees 
not hearing, und can advise me what to do, 1 should 
he much obliged. 1 do not want to lemove the 
tu*f. hut would do so, if necessary. If necessary, 
how far should it be removed from trees fourteen 
years old?—C. J‘. 

[In all probability your Btandard Apples 
make too much growth, which precludes them 
from bearing as they should do. The correc¬ 
tive for this is root pruning, which should be 
carried out at once, operating on one wide of 
the trees now, and doing the other side, or 
half, next year, or the \ear after. To do this 
properly a semi-circular shaped trench should 
be opened some 6 feet or 8 feet distant from 
the stem, and in digging out the soil all roots 
found should be cut off close up to the ball, 
and the digging proceeded with till no more 
roots are found. The mass of soil and roots 
so exposed, technically termed the “ ball,” 
should then be tunnelled under to ns far as 
the stem to ascertain if there are any tap 
roots, and should there be any. cut them off 
close with a chisel or saw. Be careful to 
make the soil removed for this purpose very 
firm again, and then, after trimming the ends 
of the severed roots with a sharp knife, pro¬ 
ceed to fill in the trench, and tread the soil 
quite firm. Towards the top you might mix 
some fibrous loain with the staple, which will 
encourage fibrous roots being formed near the 
surface, this being of the greatest assistance 
both in inducing fruit-trees to bear and in 
perfecting their crops. The above work can 
be carried out without disturbing your turf 
beyond what is necessary in the opening of 
the trench. The removal of tin* turf some 
4 feet or 5 feet round the stems of each tree 
would certainly lie beneficial, hut the omis¬ 
sion to do this is not the cause of the trees 
failing to bear properly. In some localities 
Wellington bears in alternate years, but 
never fails altogether when all other condi¬ 
tions are right. We think the blossoms of 
your Quince-tree were in all probability in- 
-— j l- e—*. i^iyjng been the cause 
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do nothing if the tree is healthy. If the 
weather is propitious at the blossoming 
period next year the tree will no doubt com¬ 
pensate you for past failures by yielding a 
full crop of fruit.] 

Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees —Kindly 
tell me how to treut my fruit-trees? 1 have just 
bought in a lot of Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Cherries, and Plums At present they have about 
inches of old wocd, and from 3 feet to 4 feet of 
this year’s growth. Should the new wood he cut 
hack? If so, how much, and when?— Miss Pitcher. 

[As you omit to state in what form your 
Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees are trained, we 
give you instructions below applicable to their 
pruning in any case. The Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine-trees will, of course, be what are 
termed fan-trained, and as it is seldom young 
trees of these are sent out containing a sur¬ 
plus of wood, you will have no thinning out 
to do. As regards the cutting back of the 
young shoots, you may, if they are well 
ripened— i.e., having the bark of a reddish 
brown colour, shorten them to within 2 feet of 
the old wood. If, on the contrary, they are 
green and sappy-looking. cut them back to 
within 9 inches of the old wood. Leave the 
young shoots as nearly as possible all one 
length in each tree, and as regards the train- 


proper time to prune newly-planted fruit- 
| trees is in February, and if you have no prac- i 
| tical knowledge of the work, we strongly ad¬ 
vise you to call in an experienced man to 
your aid, and allow* him to cut back and train 
the trees for you.] 

Naming fruit. —It has often struck mo it 
must be a somew*hat difficult task that falls 
on the editors of the different gardening 
papers to name the many specimens of fruit 
sent in to them, especially coming as they 
must do from such a wide area, and the 
varied conditions of soil and atmosphere 
which make such a difference alike in size 
and colour. Practical experience has this 
season intensified the sympathy with those 
who are called upon to undertake the above 
task. A few years ago I ordered half-a-dozen 
standard Blenheim Orange Apple-trees from 
what w*as at the time a fairly well-known firm. 
Wood, leaf, and fruit bud w*ero almost iden¬ 
tical with Blenheim, but when the trees 
fruited for the first time last year I saw that 
whatever the variety might be it certainly 
was not Blenheim. This season, having a 
very good crop, I submitted specimens to five 
well-know’n experts in fruit culture, and re- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WEIGELAS OR BUSII HONEYSUCKLES. 
Botanists tell us that these plants should 
now be known by the generic name of Dier- 
villa, but that of Weigela is too firmly fixed 
to be quickly eliminated. The crossing and 
inter-crossing of two or three species, natives 
of China and Japan, have given rise to a 
great number of garden varieties, which col¬ 
lectively form a group of beautiful flowering 
shrubs, whose blossoms vary in colour from 
white to deep crimson. Spring is, as a rule, 
the season of blooming, but after the first 
flush of blossoms is over some of them will 
keep up a scattered succession of flowers till 
summer is well advanced. Perhaps the best 
in this respect is Eva Rathke, whose deep 
claret-red blossoms are borne so continuously 
that even as a July and August blooming 
shrub it occupies a prominent place. Tiles;? 
Weigelas are not at all particular as to soil, 
though they thrive best in a good deep, 
moderately light, loam. Such, however, is by 
no means essential to their well-doing in¬ 
deed, in any fair garden soil they may lx* do- 



Weijrela Gracicux. 


ing they should when laid out be in the shape 
of a fan, each branch with its young shoot at 
its extremity representing a rib of the fan. 
The lowermost branch on either side of the 
tree must be first laid out horizontally, and the 
remainder placed equidistant between these 
two points, so that they radiate, as it were, 
from one common centre—i.e., the stem. 
This will be laying the foundation of the 
future trees, because if these branches are 
trained out as directed they will eventually 
become the main branches , and form the 
framework of the trees. If the Pear and 
other trees named are fan-trained, treat them 
in precisely the same manner as recom¬ 
mended for Peaches ; but if they are pyramids 
leave the leading shoots with which to extend 
the stem in a vertical direction, 2 feet in 
length, if sound and healthy ; cut back the 
terminals on the ends of the branches which 
issue from the stem to 1 foot, and shorten 
hack to four buds all side growths below 
these to form fruiting spurs. Bush-trees will 
need to be treated in much the same manner, 
only in their case there are no main stem and 
leading shoot to deaL^rith. Standards mav 
require^ few »<pk fr !0>k*> 

cut out. and then shom^lw^k tne-w‘biThnder 
to wdthin 9 inches of the old wtJbd. The 


ceived in each case a different name. I think 
the name is right at last, but such a difference 
of opinion among experts shows the difficulties 
that beset the ordinary gardener who is sup¬ 
posed to name accurately any fruit brought to 
his notice.- E. Burrell. 

Apple Wyken Pippin.— This old variety has 
produced an excellent crop this season. With 
Nonpareils, Russets, London Pippin, and 
several other late-keeping sort's so abundant, 
there will be no scarcity of table fruits be¬ 
tween now and the month of April. The 
variety now under notice is a handsomely- 
shaped and rather small-sized fruit, and al¬ 
though not carrying much colour except when 
fully exposed to the sun, such as on the top 
branches of an orchard standard, it more 
than makes amends for what is lacking in 
outward appearance in having a richly- 
flavoured, tender, and juicy flesh. It may be 
grow r n either in the form of a bush or stan¬ 
dard, when it invariably crops w t p1I. A. W. 


Index to Volume XXVII. -The binding cowrs 
(price Is. Gd. each, post free, 1*. tkl.i and li dex CM., 
post free, 3Jd.) for V’olume XXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had of all newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, ‘2s. for the two. 


pended upon to do well. In a bed or clump 
on the Grass, Weigelas are seen to advantage, 
as in this way their lowermost branches 
sweep the turf, and with the light and air 
thus afforded them, flowers arc borne in great 
profusion. In the mixed shrubbery border, 
too often an example of the survival of the 
fittest, Weigelas may be well grown, pro¬ 
vided overcrowding is guarded against. Few 
shrubs are more benefited by judicious prun¬ 
ing than these, for they all have a tendency 
to push up strong shoots from the base, which 
in time develop and bear the finest of flowers. 
The object of pruning should, therefore, be 
tlie removal of all old and exhausted branches, 
thus affording space, light, and air to the 
younger ones. This pruning should be 
carried out directly the flowering is over, thus 
allowing a full growing season lor the young 
shoots and subsequent ripening of the wood 
for production of rlowers another year. Apart 
from other purposes to which Weigelas may 
be put is that of clothing a wall or fence, as 
if tiie main brnnehes arc secured thereto and 
the minor ones allowed to grow' at will, they 
form a very effective .screen, totally devoid of 
any stiffness -w ■.W>rmH!fiK\ and, when laden 
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popular for flowering under glass in early 
spring. The first of its class was 

Weioela bosea, which was introduced by 
the late Robert Fortune in 1844. A garden 
variety thereof, raised over a quarter of a 
century ago, and named Abel Carriere, still 
holds its own as one of the very best of the 
pink-flowered forms. Most of the new* varie¬ 
ties of recent years have been distributed 
from the nursery of M. Lemoine et fils, of 
Nancy, that figured on p. 573 (Gracieux) be¬ 
ing one of them. In the autumn of 1894 M. 
Lemoine sent ont a new kind under the 
name of 

Weioela PRiECOX, which proved to be, as 
implied by its name, a good deal earlier in 
flowering than the bulk of the garden varie¬ 
ties. The seed from which this was raised 
was, I believe, received direct from Japan. 
By employing this for hybridising, several 
others of this early-flowering race nave been 
raised at the Nancy nursery, so that the cata¬ 
logue contains quite a number of varieties 
included under this head. They are : Bou¬ 
quet Rose, satiny-rose; Conquerant, deep 
rcsy-lake ; Fleur de Mai, salmon-roee, pur¬ 
plish buds; Floreal, soft rose, carmine 
throat; Fraieheur, blush ; Glorieux, mauve- 
lake, deeper buds ; Gracieux, white, with sul¬ 
phur throat; and Le printemps, soft rose. 

Of other varieties, old and new, not be¬ 
longing to the praecox class, of which especial 
mention may be made, are: Abel Carriere, 
pink; Candida, white; earminea, rosy-car¬ 
mine ; Eva Rathke, claret-crimson ; Jean 
Mace, very deep crimson ; and Saturne, with 
large, deep red flowers. This last was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1905, as late as September 12th. 
which serves to show the lengthened period 
over which the blooming season of the 
Weigelas extends. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pollarding Beeches-—I shall be glad if you can 
ad\ise me on the lcllowing poir.t:—1 have several 
Fern-leaved Beeches, 25 feet or so high, growing 
close together. Some of them show a few branches 
of plain-lea^d form, whilst others have nearly com¬ 
pletely gone back to the plain form. What chance 
is there of these latter resuming their proper form if 
I pollard them to, say, 10 feet from ground? 1 pur¬ 
pose doing this also with the idea of reducing their 
size, for they arc overshadowing too much ground. 
Pollarding will, I know, produce a more compact 
growth, but will it bring back the Fern-leaf?— 
E Weston. 

[We should not pollard the trees, but lighten 
the top, and remove a tree or two, if need be. 
The trees will not again assume the cut-leaved 
form, we think. It may be a case of the 
stock overmastering the* graft.] 

Crataegus not fruiting.—I have a Crateegiin 
Pyiacintha in front of house, trained against the 
wall. It was planted six years ago, and is how 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, but there has never been a berry on 
it. It seems very I ealthy and luxuriant. Will you 
kindly say if I should treat it in any particular 
rn inner? I have miruied it. and cut off the spread¬ 
ing shoots annually. Other trees in same aspect 
(S.E.) bear well.-R ex. 

[It is not at all uncommon for the roots of 
plants growing against a house to find their 
way into a drain or something in that way, 
and this may bs so in your case. If so, the 
non-fruiting is easily accounted for. Should 
this not be the case, then your best plan will 
be to root-prune moderately, the best season 
for this being the present. Another possible 
reason for the plant not fruiting is that it 
may be dry at the roots during the flowering 
season. If on examination you find this is 
so. then the remedy is obvious.] 

Yucca gloriosa in Lincolnshire-- About the 
middle of June this year two Yuccas, standing within 
4 yards of c arh other, one twuity flve years old, the 
f»ther eichteen years old, bloomed. The steins sup¬ 
porting the blooms were eiuli t’» feet in length, the 
number of blooms on the older plant was 8*4. on the 
other S4<’> The blooms were perfect until the middle 
of August. The stalKs still remain. Three years ago 
one equal in size, though a younger plant, flowered.— 
.Mrs. K. A. HakdMiS, Yucca /louse, Marrham-on-the- 
Hill, Hornrastle, Lincoln 

fMany thanks, but we regret to say that 
the reduction is much too great to get a good 
result in reproducing the photograph.] 
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PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT& 

FORCING DAFFODILS. 

The early forcing of Daffodils engages the at¬ 
tention of all gardeners at this season, 
whether amateur or professional. The 
strange part of the business, perhaps, centres 
around its simplicity, and, remembering this, 
it is not a little remarkable that so many fail. 
That all classes of bulbous plants intended 
for forcing should be planted early goes with¬ 
out saying. It is not usually at the start, or 
at the planting time, that the greatest errors 
are made, but when the bulbs have been in¬ 
troduced into the greenhouse or other heated 
structure. Nor is it only the amateur gar¬ 
dener or the beginner who fails to score a 
success. Indeed, through a series of years I 
have known what are usually termed good 
professional gardeners make mistakes when 
attempting the early forcing of bulbous 
plants. Early potting, or, in the case of 
large quantities, early boxing, is a necessity. 
Very few indeed of those who grow in quan¬ 
tity even now fully appreciate the needs of 
the Daffodil as regards moisture. Moisture, 
and root moisture in particular, in the case 
of healthy and well-rooted bulbs, is not likely 
to be overdone. Once this fact is grasped a 
valuable lesson has been learned. Some 
calendar writers in the gardening press ad¬ 
vise the placing of lights over the bulbs “ to 
throw’ off the wet,” which is quite a mistake. 
In fact, during many years with the bulbs 
placed in the open under a covering of ashes 
from 4 inches to 6 inches deep, I have never 
found the soil too wet, or even approaching 
this condition. The autumn is the time of 
the rcot growth of these plants. If moisture 
is not forthcoming the gardener must supply 
the deficiency in other ways. Next to 
thorough watering of the bulbs, their introduc¬ 
tion into artificial heat, and their subsequent 
treatment, are of the highest importance. 
September-planted bulbs may be placed in a 
quite cold greenhouse at the end of November 
and early December, allowing plenty of ven¬ 
tilation for some days. 

Of Daffodils such as Narcissus obvallaris 
(Tenbv Daffodil), N. Ard Righ, cr “Iiish 
King,” with the single-flowered and double- 
flowered N. Telamonius, are these best suited 
for the earliest work ; for a successicnal flower¬ 
ing N. Horsfieldi, N. princeps.N. Golden Spur, 
and, for still later blooming, N. Emperor, N. 
Sir Watkin, and N. ornatus. The last-named 
is the most fastidious kind know’n to me so far 
as forcing or early flowering is concerned, and 
it is better left out in the open plunging beds 
till the end of ihe year. If too early intro¬ 
duced, even to a eoid house, this variety ap¬ 
pears to resent it, and so exacting is it that 
any artificial heat applied at the moment of 
its introduction to a glass-house would have 
a marked retarding influence on the crop. 
Those, therefore, who w’ould succeed with this 
variety would do well to introduce it by 
stages, through the medium of a frame or the 
like. As the days lengthen, and mere growth 
is made, the fickleness of this variety disap- 
ears. In other words, the critical stage has 
een reached and passed, while the bulbs 
still remained in cool quarters. In much the 
same order as placed above do the bulbs 
flower when forced early, and, if started in 
a temperature of 45 degs., to be increased to 
50 degs. or 55 (legs., in about three weeks or 
a month the result should prove satisfactory. 
Those who favour the Star Narcissi, as the 
single forms of N. incomparabilis, N. Leedsi, 
and the like, may be glad to know' that these 
will come away best if treated as for the 
second or third successional batch. In any 
case, there mind he for all the kinds unre¬ 
mitting attention in watering. 

Avoid hard firing during times of severe 
frost or fog, when growth is practically at a 
standstill ; and. above all, do not take your 
hatches of bulbs from the cool, moist, and 
natural conditions of the plunging bed in the 
open, and place them under the stage in the 
greenhouse, where in all probability they will 
he in too close proximity to the hot water 
pipes. If tin* bulbs must be placed in this 


position protect them from the dry heat, and 
afford water in plenty. Apart from supplying 
an abundance of water to the roots, frequent 
spraying with the syringe overhead is of great 
benefit, bearing in mind that the crop is be¬ 
reft of the good influence of dew, rain, and 
the usually prevalent conditions of spring by 
being under glass. To imitate these condi¬ 
tions should be the aim of every grow’er. The 
double yellow’ Daffodil is very susceptible to 
the bad influence of a dry atmosphere, and 
evpn the single flowered sorts evince some¬ 
thing akin to strangulation from the same 
cause. Daffodils when being forced do not 
respond to bottom bent., and to sum up, a long 
period of preparation and a long season of 
steady treatment under glass are best if tkw 
finest flowers are desired. E. H. J. 


GROWING ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

At what age does the plant produce greatest number 
of large trusses? What is the best month for taking 
the cuttings? Is it good to dry the cuttings a few 
days after they arc taken before potting them? 
W’hat mould and manure should be used when 
they are in 5-inch to 8-inch pots? How long does it 
take them when the buds commence before they are 
at their best—in other words, how long before you 
require them for show should you keep removing the 
buds? My house is 1 eated from September—should 
the plants in the summer be kept out-of-doors? Which 
are the best trussing Pelargoniums, and their colours? 
-S. E. 

[Large plants—say, half-a-dozen years old, 
if in a healthy, vigorous state, naturally pro¬ 
duce a greater number of large trusses than 
others one-half the size. The month of 
August is a good time for taking the cuttings, 
keeping the young plants throughout the 
winter in a good light position near the 
glass. Thumb pots will be quite large 
enough for them at this time. Then, m 
March, they may be shifted into larger pots. 
If the cuttingB are not taken in August, the 
next best time is early in March of the year 
in W'hich you wish to flower them. If the 
cuttings are very succulent, such as those 
grown out in flower-beds during the summer, 
it is a very good plan to dry them for a few: 
days, but cuttings taken from pot plants in 
the spring do not need any drying. Three 
parts good loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and dried cow manure, with nearly 
one part of sand, will make a very suitable 
compost for them. The second week in Sep¬ 
tember is late enough to remove the buds 
in order to have them at their very best early 
in November. Six weeks is the time gene¬ 
rally allowed. The final potting* should be 
made by the middle of June, and after that 
the plants must be stood out-of-doors on a 
firm bottom of ashes, fully exposed to air and 
sunshine. By the end of August they may 
be removed under glass, and at first air must 
be left on night and day, while the plants 
should have plenty of room. 

The following varieties are all good for the 
purpose named by you:—Captain Ilolford. 
soft crimson, tinged purple ; Charles H. Cur¬ 
tis, clear scarlet, white eye; Countess of 
Buckingham, rose-pink; Countess of Jersey, 
clear salmon ; Duchess of York, white; Duke 
of Bedford, rich red; Ian Maelaren, deep 
salmon; Lady Curzon, blush-pink; Lady 
Warwick, white, with a deep pink margin 
around each petal; Lord Hopetoun, intense 
crimson; Lord Kitchener, scarlet; Lord 
Roberts, magenta-purple ; Marv Beaton, pure 
white; Mary Seaton, vermilion-scarlet, large 
white blotch, suffused lake; Mary Peltoii. 
pale salmon; Mr. T. E. Green, orange; Mrs. 
Brown Potter, deep pink; Mrs. Charles Pear¬ 
son, orange-salmon; Mrs. Kendall Barnes, 
white, red eye ; Nicholas the Second, crimson- 
scarlet ; Sir Ernest Cassel, scarlet ; Sir John 
Llewellyn, crimson; Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
deep magenta, large white centre; The 
Mikado, soft cerise.] 


Lapageria8.—For the adornment of green¬ 
house or conservatory roof, Lapagerias are 
very beautiful, and, though they may also be 
grown over trellises on the back wall of n 
house, they are really seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when depending from the roof. They 
may be grow’n in large pots or boxes, but after 
a time they sometimes show lack of vitality, 
and this is uKtllillH^ brought; about by stagna¬ 
tion crffrtK} |r|p|«i * s 
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the house. Soil for them should consist of 
fibrous peat and turfy loam, with pieces of 
charcoal to aid drainage. In forming the j 
border it is beet to dig out to a depth of 
3 feet, and fill in the base with mortar-rubble. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 


PASSIFLORA QUADRIGLANDULOSA. 
All the Passion-flowers are interesting, and 
most of them beautiful, and, as a rule, not 
difficult to grow. The species under notice 
has been grown in the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden for the past two years, where it has j 
produced occasional solitary flowers, each 
from 4 inches to f> inches in diameter, of a 
peculiar rose colour, lined towards the base 
with a darker shade. The corona is com¬ 
posed of an outer ring of dark red filaments, 
the inner ring being tubular, and of a paler 


cuttings about the end of August or first half 
of September, and winter them in small pots 
in a light and airy greenhouse. Then, in 
early spring, shift them into 5-inch pots, as 
they will then make good headway before 
planting-out time. If you have now only the 
old plants, that have dono flowering, your 
better plan will be to winter them in a good 
light spot, so that any growth they make will 
be short and sturdy. By the end of Feb¬ 
ruary there should be a crop of good cut¬ 
tings, which, if taken off, inserted into pots 
of sandy soil, and placed in a close propa¬ 
gating case, in a temperature a few degrees 
higher than that in which they have grown, 
will quickly root, and as soon as they have 
been hardened off, they may be potted singly 
into small pots. They will, in the green¬ 
house, soon be ready for a shift, and by 
planting out time will be nearly as large as 


its behaviour, for it has such a disappointing 
way of dying off in the same unaccountable 
manner as yours has done. The cause has 
puzzled all the best Lily growers, some put¬ 
ting down the trouble to sunstroke, but the 
majority seem to think it is caused by a 
fungus. Anyhow, your bulb, which is in dry 
sawdust, should without delay be taken there¬ 
from, all traces of sawdust cleared off, and 
then be potted in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. It should be put at such a depth 
that the top of the bulb is about 1$ inches 
below the surface of the soil. After potting, 
give enough water to keep the soil slightly 
moist till new growth appears above ground, 
when more water must be given.] 

White Datura failing —What is the best way 
of growing this plant? I used to grow it at 
Wimbledon, and with the greatest ease; but at 
Bournemouth 1 cannot get it to grow. The leaves 
turn yellow, are very small, get covered with spider, 
and only grow two inches a year. It stands 
in greenhouse in winter and out-of-doors in 
summer—D. B. 

[We cannot understand why your 
white Datura does not thrive, for 
it is usually one of the quickest 
growing of plants of this class. 
Practically nothing can be done at 
this season, but as the specimen is 
in such a poor state your better 
way will be to keep the soil fairly 
dry until the spring, then about 
the middle of March turn the plant 
out of the pot, and shake quite 
clear of the old soil, at the same 
time cutting off any roots that are 
not in a healthy condition. Next 
make up a potting compost of two 
parts good fibrous loam, one part 
each of leaf mould and dried cow- 
manure, with nearly a part of 
sand. The whole of these must be 
thoroughly incorporated together, 
and all is then ready for repotting 
the plant. For this purpose it is 
very probable you will find that a 
pot much smaller than it is now 
in will suffice; if so, use it, as 
overpotting until the plant is re¬ 
stored to health must be especially 
guarded against. It is very neces¬ 
sary that the pot be clean and 
effectually drained. In potting, 
the soil must be well worked 
around the roots, and be pressed 
down moderately firm, but not too 
hard. After potting, if the plant 
is not well furnished with roots, a 
stake will be helpful. When all 
this is done, the plant may be re¬ 
turned to the greenhouse, and, if 
possible, to a part shaded from 
direct sunshine. It must have a 
good watering in order to settle 
everything in its place, but after¬ 
wards water should be carefully 
applied till the roots are active, 
which will be shown by the leaves 
beginning to push forth. An occa¬ 
sional bedewing with the syringe 
will be helpful. If needful the 
plant can be shifted into a larger 
pot as the season advances.] 


Flower of Passiflora rpiadriglandulosa. From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


colour. It has been grown in a stove tem¬ 
perature, but has not produced very strong 
growth ; possibly under cooler conditions this 
would be improved, and at the same time in¬ 
crease the production of flowers. It is a 
most uncommon plant in this country, and re¬ 
quires to be grown under varying conditions 
to test ils requirements, ns we possess no 
knowledge of ils natural habitat. 

E. J. Allard. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Salvias in bloom at end of June —I am very 
anxious to have the scarlet Salvia in my front 
garden next summer with Marguerites. How can 1 
grow them—the Salvias-ao that they flower early— 
say, end of June or beginning of July? At present 
they do not come to perfection until the frosts come, 
when, of course, thev are destroyed almost at once, 
-f. It. Bi-rton. 

[The [ftgltjaaftrt ^%L re #Oi ni to 

ensure their flowerin^-rflrtr is L*rW?iIa T the 


the autumn-struck ones. Even with this 
treatment, the end of June is very early to 
have this Salvia in flower, and the end of 
July is far more likely to be the time. If 
so, the plants will give a good season of 
blossoms, for they will continue till cut off 
by the frost. It must be borne in mind that 
Salvia splendens is naturally a late summer 
and early autumn flowering subject.] 

Idlium auratum failing 1 have a Lilium 
auratum which I got from a good florist last 
January. I potted it in mould bought for the pur¬ 
pose. It had three stems, nearly .0 feet in height, 
and produced ten beautiful blooms, which dropped 
in eight days, and gave great disappointment. Can 
you kindly tell me the cause? It was grown in a 
sitting-room, facing south, where other plants do 
well. There is no gas. and the room is seldom used. 
I have got the bulb now in dry sawdust, but I see 
by a recent note that I should have repotted it as 
soon as it died down.—L. H. L. 

[Under whatever conditions it may be 
grown, Lilium auratum is most erratic in 


Hanging-baskets under glass. 

—Whilst comparatively little can 
be done as vet in furnishing hang¬ 
ing-baskets, except, perhaps, in 
; planting a few bulbs therein, much useful 
work may be undertaken in getting them 
! ready for another year. It is not the wisest 
plan to permit plants to occupy the same 
, basket year after year, as a change of soil is 
needful, and, at times, repairs to the basket 
j itself are necessary. Those constructed of 
wood should receive a coat or two of dark 
paint, or b? varnished, before being relined 
with fresh Moss, that from a wood being con¬ 
sidered the best; wire baskets, too. ought to 
he painted periodically, to keep them from 
becoming rusty. It is almost needless to say 
that almost any plant does best when planted 
in the soil witnin the basket, instead of being 
simply placed in a pot and the latter hidden 
with soil and Moss. Often the simplest 
I things give the prettiest results—take, for 
example, the ^railing. Campanulas, Fuchsias, 
and Ivy-leav(h:l Pelargoniums, all of which 
hloonjf RVost ||>S r i^i_sr|y^.||^r tnd^tJisfTyuler glass. 
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Then, again, it i« nice to have baskets com¬ 
posed of greenery, such as Ferns and Aspara¬ 
gus. Bulbs and tubers also should not be 
overlooked, and in this connection one thinks 
of Achimenes and Begonias, both of which 
make a roof under which they are hung 
look very gay.—T ownsman. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE BLACK CURRANT MITE. 

This terrible pest to our Black Currant 
bushes seems to increase, for the very obvious 
reason that ensconced in the centre of a 
tightly-packed leaf-burl, no insecticide seems 
to have affected it in any way. We did learn 
the other day of a case some years since of 
the appearance of the “ big bud ” in a Lincoln¬ 
shire garden on several bushes. These be¬ 
came so seriously affected that they were cut 
close to the ground and the branches burned. 
Some of the soil about the stems was removed 
and a shovelful of hot slacked lime placed 
about each of the plants. Some fresh soil 
was placed around that and left. The result 
was the following year clean, strong shoots, 
and in after years no more big bud. There 
have l>een numerous cases recorded in 
which hard cutting down of quite large 
breaks, and burning the branches, have been 
practised, new growths resulting, which in 
two or three years have again developed big 
bud, but we have not heard of the drastic 
lime application or the removal of the surface 
soil to anv appreciable degree. Still, what¬ 
ever has been done and the gravest harm, 
without doubt, done by the mite, has been 
found on large market breadths of Currants 
nothing of a practically useful nature, either 
as a destructive or preventive agency, seem** 
to have been devised. But now conics on to 
the scene a new prescription, as devised by 
Professor Massie, of Kew, who has been, in 
conjunction with other members of the 
scientific committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, conducting certain experiments 
at Wisley, and primarily in relation to the 
habits of the Black Currant mite. The pri¬ 
mary result of the professor’s experiments is 
to treat the mite as a non winged insect, and 
in the way it is the rule now to treat the win¬ 
ter moth of the female form, by trapping it 
as it moves from bud to bud with a coating of 
some glutinous substance applied to both wood 
and bud scales. It has been found that how¬ 
ever the mite may once get possession of a 
bush or bud, it moves upward, and not down¬ 
ward. It had been found by making paper 
frills and coating their edges with a gela¬ 
tinous substance that no insects were found 
below an infested bud, but only above. There 
may be cases in which mites are carried from 
bush to bush on larger insects -the Ladybird, 
for instance or by birds, but on the one bush 
transference was, no doubt, by crawling 
along the woody stems upwards. Finding 
this to be the case, the next course was to 
trap the insects by coating the wood and buds 
with some sticky substance, which should ren¬ 
der their transit impossible. Common coal 
tar wa-s employed in one case, but, as all 
know, not only would it soon harden, but 
also might so coat the bud-senles as to render 
them incapable of expanding. That would, of 
course, be no remedy. In the end it Mas 
found that ordinary cart grease, including in 
its texture some Palm-oil, and which forms 
the most useful material to make traps for 
the winter moth, was the best application, as 
whilst keeping sticky longer, its coating the 
wood and buds would do no harm whatever to 
them. Where bushes otherwise infested with 
mite were treated with a coating of grease, 
and in some others with vaseline, for two 
years, no farther spread of big bud has l>een 
found. The time advised for such coating is 
January, but, seeing that the gradual open¬ 
ing of the bud scales which follows in Febru¬ 
ary and March may furnish the most favour¬ 
able opportunities for the insects’ migration, 
it does seem as if the coating should be re¬ 
newed from time to time up to the period 
when the leaf buds wen* fully expanded, 
which is, with Black Currants, always early. 

Now. whilst this |fiscbvej;y on llrofessor 
Massie© part may bekf-U^_J( ry Jjhport 
ance to Black Curranr grower^^ils weak 


feature «eems to lie in the practical impossi¬ 
bility of coating a huge breadth ot some 1,000 
to 2,000, or more, bushes in a market garden 
in the way advised. Evidently, what is needed 
is some glutinous substance that will not 
quickly dry', and be otherwise quite innocuous, 
which can bo sprayed over bushes in a whole¬ 
sale way r . Hero is the opportunity for the 
chemist to come in and complete what the 
scientist has, so far, advised, and it only 
needs a suitable dressing to make the dis¬ 
covery a great success. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect on Roses.— I shall be much obliged if 
you can inform me as to the nature and cure of 
this pest on my Rose-bushes? It is a small, white 
fly, which is always on the under side of the leaves, 
and therefore cannot be readied by watering with 
soap-suds, etc. It cannot be destroyed by the fingers, 
as it flies off whenever disturbed only to settle on 
another leaf. It seems to suck the substance out of 
the leaves, leaving them white and dry. It was 
very much worse in summer on the first growth of 
the Roses. At first it attacked a Gloire de Dijon 
on a wall, which I have now taken out as it was 
almost killed by the fly, and now, I am sorry to say, 
it has spread to the other Roses.—G. R. T. 

[The insects attacking your Rose-leaves are 
nearly allied to the froghoppers, and belong 
to the family Cercopida?. You can easily 
spray the undersides of the leaves by using a 
syringe with a bent nozzle. Many* syringes 
have a “ bend,” which can be screwed on to 
the end of the syringe for this purpose. You 
should shake the bushes over a sheet of metal 
or a wide board which has been newly 
painted, tarred, or rendered sticky by some 
other means. Many of the insects may be 
caught in this manner.—G. S. S.] 

Grub In old roots.— Please give name and de¬ 
scription of enclosed large grub, found among roots 
in my garden. Is it likely to do harm to plants?— 
Elsie. 

[The grub you sent is that, of the stag beetle 
(Lucamis ccrvus). These grubs feed in rot¬ 
ting wood, and are quite harmless to living 
plants.- -G. S. S.] 

Camellia leaves unhealthy. —Herewith I en¬ 
close several leaves of Camellias growing in a green¬ 
house. I thought at first the decayed patches on 
them were due to hums from the sun, as the glass 
roof is not shaded in any way, but I find that many 
of the leaves in the interior of the plant, which the 
sun could hardly get at are equally affected. I shall 
feel obliged if you can advise me how the defect 
may be eradicated and guarded against? The plants 
are, 1 think, kept sufficiently watered, and are, now 
that the buds are swelling, being given manure-water 
occasionally. ~G. T. It. 

[The enclosed Camellia leaves are attacked 
by the Camellia blotch, a fungoid disease 
which often gives a good deal of trouble. The 
worst affected leaves should be cut off and 
burnt, and you might try the effect of 
syringing every four or five days with a solu¬ 
tion of permanganate of potash. It is diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate, but we have seen good re¬ 
sults from using the above solution.] 

Parsnips decaying.— Would you kindly state 
what is wrong with enclosed Paisnip? About half 
my crop is diseased in some way. A small, black 
spot first, appears, this gradually spreading and 
rotting the Parsnip light through. — Parsnips. 

[The disease on the Parsnip-root you send is 
caused by a fungus usually generated in the 
soil by too much wet or too rich dressings of 
manure. It is M'cll not to have Parsnip soil 
too highly manured. A very eomnion cause 
of the trouble is sowing seed on ground just 
recently dressed with manure. This should 
always be avoided, as it is best for Parsnips 
that they follow a crop previously well 
manured. When the plants are well up and 
have been thinned, it is a good plan to 
smother the ground with fresh slacked lime 
and hoe it in, doing that two or three times 
during the season. When Parsnips have 
suffered badly, as in your case, the ground 
should be well dressed with gas lime, at the 
rate of two bushels to three rods, letting it lie 
for a few Meeks, and then digging it in.] 

Insects' eggs on Black Currant shoots.— 

The enclosed cutting of Black Currant, with organ¬ 
isms attached, 1 forward for inspection. Kindly in¬ 
form me in your journal the nature of same? 1 
notice the trees are becoming infected with big bud. 
Is this the probable cause ?-- BoiRNLEv. 

[The organisms attached to the Black Cur¬ 
rant shoot that you forwarded are the eggs 
of the Vapourer moth (Orgyia antiqua), and 
have no connection whatever with the big 
buds, which are caused by some very small 


mites (Eriophes ribis). The latest cure for 
this disease has been discovered by Mr. 
Massee, the well-known mycologist. It is to 
paint the shoots and buds well over with some 
sticky substance which will not easily be 
M ashed off by the rain. He recommends cart- 
grease as being the most effective preparation. 
It should be applied in January and again in 
April. In experiments made under his super¬ 
vision at Wisley, this method has proved en¬ 
tirely successful.—G. S. S.] 

Insects for name (Z. J/J.—Your boxps 
came safely to hand. I think you must have 
written the word larvae instead of pupa?, for 
the match-box contained the pupae or chry¬ 
salides of a moth and of a fly, but it is im¬ 
possible to name them, particularly as you do 
not give any clue as to where they w ere found. 
The small oval one is very probably that of 
one of the Anthomviclae. The chrysalis in the 
flat box it is also impossible to name without 
some further information. I can make a 
guess at it, but I may be quite wrong. As to 
the caterpillars that attacked your Sun¬ 
flowers, they may have become chrysalides in 
the ground, but, again, it is impossible to give 
advice without knowing what the caterpillars 
were.—G. S. S. 

Worms in soil.—I am sending by separate post 
a small box containing soil in which arc a number of 
small, white worms, which are very plentiful in many 
of m.v plant pots. 1 think they must be bred with 
the loam, for I have noticed them in it previous 
to use, and although every (are has been taken to 
look the soil over before using, 1 have afterwards 
found large quantities in pots, and I do not think 
the plants like them. Kindly say .what the worms 
are, and if there is any way of destroying them? I 
have tried lime and soot water, but it does not seem 
to trouble them much.— Beverley. 

[The little worms that, you find in the soil 
belong Ip a family known as the Enchy- 
traeidse. They are nearly allied to the com¬ 
mon earthworms. They are certainly inju¬ 
rious to the roots of plants. You should be 
able to kill them by soaking the soil with lime- 
water. If dropped into that liquid they die 
instantaneously.—G. S. S.] 

Insects —Will you kindly inform me whether the 
enclosed are harmless? Also their name?—G. K. 
Makrock. 

[The box you sent contained two different 
kinds of pests, several representatives of each 
kind. One (that which crawled) was one of 
the millipedes Blanjulus guttulatus, ** ihe 
spotted snake millipede.” These are most 
destructive creatures, feeding on the roots 
of plants, and they have a great partiality for 
ripe Strawberries. It is almost impossible 
to destroy them with any insecticide, but they 
may be trapped by burying pieces of Pota¬ 
toes, Turnips, Mangolds, or Carrots, just be¬ 
low the surface of the ground. Stick a small 
wooden skewer into each, and examine them 
every morning. The other pest is a small 
worm, nearly allied to the earthworm, but 
belonging to another family, the Enchy- 
traeidse. They are also very injurious to the 
roots of plants. They may be killed by soak¬ 
ing the soil with lime-water. They move in 
the same manner as earthworms do.— 
G. S. S.] 

Centipedes in rock garden.— The enclosed are, 
I believe, millipedes Are they harmful? Opinion 
here seems to differ on the point. I have large 
numbers in my rockery, but cannot trace any damage 
to them.—K. C. T. 

[The creatures you enclosed are centipedes, 
not millipedes. They rejoice in the some¬ 
what long name of Geophilus longicornis. It 
is rather an open question whether they are 
injurious to plnnts or not ; they belong to a 
carnivorous family, and are furnished with a 
pair of poison fangs like the rest of the 
family, and I believe when they are found at 
tile roots of plants which are dying that tiny 
have been feeding on the insects, etc., which 
have killed the plant, and are not the cause 
of the injury. Many persons think other¬ 
wise. I do not destroy them in my own 
garden.-G. S. S.] 

Asters dying nr. F.. G. Afhcrsfon).— Your Asters 
have been attacked by a fungus which has been very 
prevalent of late years, and caused havoc in many 
gardens. The disease appears so quickly and with 
such fatal results that there is no time to apply a 
remedy-in fact, no remedy is known. Try dusting 
the soil round the plants and also the base of the 
st( m with newfy-< 9 lacked f *1 irrie. Mix also 1 pint, of 
litm* with 1 pint of sulphur, and dust the base of 
th? plant wiilrthis. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PHARISAER. 

This Rose has through sheer merit come 
rapidly to the front. It was introduced in 
1902 by a German raiser named Hinner, and 
those who flowered it under glass the follow¬ 
ing season could see that a Rose had ap¬ 
peared of more than ordinary merit. Grown 
under cool conditions, its buds are of a won¬ 
derful depth, and with that beautiful fawn 


stout as that popular variety Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. The enormous seed-pods it is 
now bearing are evidence of its semi-double 
character, but I ain sure no one will think 
less of it on that account. In the cool days 
of autumn there is no Rose more beautiful, 
and it must become a general favourite ere 
long. It seems a tendency of cross-fertilising 
| to produce flowers rather wanting in fulness. 

No one can dispute the fact that a large 
j number cf recent novelties comes under this 
: head, and few novelties possess the double 



Rose Pharisaer. From a photograph in Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons’ nurseries at Colchester. 


shading we admire so much in Anna Ollivier. 
Its blossoms when fully developed have very 
large massive petals, of a lovely rosy-salmon 
colour, with a white shading. This last 
summer was very trying to the Rose, for it is 
not very full, being in this respect somewhat 
like its reputed parent, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
eo that one must needs see it in early morn¬ 
ing or late evening to catch a glimpse of its 
real beauty. What is so marvellous^ is the 
vigour. If it origino/ecT frcun MwflW* .1. 
Grant wien ! ‘ffc : is a ve te sj tllcJl o.mJrblg^ for 
it will grow as freely, and produfcjJwood as 


handsome blossoms of Queen Alexandra, 
Dean Hole, or Queen of Spain. There is 
one very lovely kind named Betty, which is 
everything that one could wish as regards 
colour and growth, but n hot dny socn 
compels the flower to show its eye. 

Mme. Leon Pain is another such Rose. 
The golden orange base to the salmon-pink 
I petals is a marvellous blending of colour, 
which promises to make this Rose an especial 
favourite, especially when it possesses, like 
Pharisaer, a sturdy growth. There is yet 
another novelty 1 should like to name here, 


as it seems to me to come under the category 
cf semi-double Roses, and that is Mme. 
Melanie Soupert. It has the appearance 
of being a White Lady flower, possessing all 
its grand Magnolia-like petals, with suffusion 
of saffron-yellow, pink, and carmine. If this 
Rose only proves as good outdoors as it did 
under glass last spring it will be valuable. 

Rosa. 


ROSE BESSIE BROWN IN THE 
FORCING HOUSE. 

This magnificent exhibition Rose has ob¬ 
tained about as much general condemnation 
for its failure in the garden as any variety I 
know. No one would really plant it as a 
garden Rose ; but how it reveals its beautiful 
form and substance when grown under glass ! 
Nothing can remedy its great defect of a weak 
foot stalk, and for this reason the blooms 
must be supported. But it is worth all this 
extra trouble and a good deal more in order 
to obtain the fine flowers. 

Novelties among Roses during the last few 
years have been so wanting in fulness that it 
is quite a pleasure to have a Rose that pos¬ 
sesses substance and good staying powers. 

These Hybrid Teas are reaily magnificent 
in the forcing-house, and a few' that come near 
to Bessie Brown are Duehess of Sutherland, 
Dean Hole, Mildred Grant, Helene Guillot, 
Florence Pemberton, Alice Grahame, Mme. 
Jules Gravereaux, Alice Lindsell, David 
Harum, Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch, Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Papa Lambert, Robert 
Scott, and others. These have all the good 
qualities that make the exhibition flower, and 
one must admit that these blooms, although 
only a few in number, are splendid in their 
form, substance, and finish. Rosa. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Climbing Roses on old trees.-I have seven 
Pear-trees in my garden, the fruit is small and 
worthless. Will you kindly tell me if I can grow 
Roses over them with any chance of success? Should 
they be Rambler Roses only, or will the Wichuraiana 
Roses be strong enough to climb into the branches? 
They are fairly large Pear-trees. I should, of course, 
make very large holes for the Roses, and put in the 
right kind of soil and manure. I shall be greatly- 
obliged if you will be good enough to advise me in 
Gardening as to the best Roses to try? I thought of 
planting Mme. d'Arblay, Rubin, Mister Stella Grey, 
Crimson Rambler, Blush Rambler, Lady Gay, and 
Edmund Proust.— (Mas.) E. I). Daniel, Chiswick. 

[What magnificent objects Rosee are on old 
trees- -that is, when proper sorts are chosen 
and a little trouble is tnken in planting them, 
as then they crow freely and send their long 
shoots up and over every branch w r here they 
can find support. Any tree going into decay, 
or that is half dead or shabby, will do, as all 
that is wanted is a support for the Roses. 
The way to give the Roses a good start is to 
well break up the ground where they are to 
be planted and to work in a heavy dressing of 
rotten manure. If, how'ever, the soil is poor 
and bad, it is advisable to dig out a large hole 
and put in some fresh soil, as much depends 
on the w’ay the Roses are treated at first and 
the attention they get at that time. Those 
Roses you mention are all suitable, and they 
look well when the colours are blended. You 
might also try on one or two of the trees some 
of the species of Clematis, as C. Viticella, C. 
Flamnniln, etc., as also some of the many 
fine Vines we now have, as V. Coignetine, V. 
Thunbergi, whose decaying frliagc is so 
richly coloured.] 

An Italian gardener’s mode of striking 
cuttings Of Roses. In the month of July 
small tin funnel shaped cases are slipped over 
selected shoots, after first ringing the rind 
at the point from which roots are desired. 
These cases are filled with soil mixed with 
Moss, which mixture is kept in a moist state. 
The method in principle is the same as that 
which gardeners adopt with Dracaena^ 
Crotons, etc. A callus soon forms and roots 
follow', the cutting being ready to plant out 
or place in a pot in the month of September. 

Climbing Roses for town gardens. 
Those who reside in or near towns are often 
tempted to plant Roses regardless of their 
constitution, and as a consequence the results 
are not ofteiO$titd$faH©CJ"* There are some 
Rosea wh-jch, planted ia_gOQd_. ,6oil, and 
mulctaeli froin-UmeUBJ time, gi«ve hot a little 
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pleasure and profit even in town gardens. 
Here are some that planted over arches and 
screens make a place gay. There are Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Blush Rambler—a compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, but one that I 
have seen giving a good account of itself even 
in a town—Gloire de Dijon, William Allen 
Richardson, and Reinc Marie Henriette. In 
planting it is best to give the plants every 
chance by introducing new loam and well- 
rotted manure, and in seeing that they are 
not overrun with other creepers. Many 
people who admire Roses, and who do not 
always live in the most favoured localities 
for them, think it is no use trying to grow 
them, but a little patience, and special care 
in regard to the soil, etc., will often do 
wonders in localities that are not, perhaps, 
the ideal places for Roses.— Townsman. 

Rose Lady Gay as a standard.-— I imagine 
some very pretty effects will be seen next 
summer where this Rose is planted as an 
isolated standard. It was, perhaps, too much 
to expect that the trade would have it upon 
extra tall .stems—at least, in any great quan¬ 
tity—but I believe it is now fairly plentiful 
upon 3 feet to 4 feet stems, and ns such will 
make a most delightful object. Some people 
have hesitated to procure Lady Gay from a 
mistaken idea that it resembles Dorothy 
Perkins too closely, but I am sure when grown 
under similar conditions, and the plants be¬ 
come established, that the trusses of bloom, 
nlso the individual flowers, will be found 
richer in colour, largi •_*, and altogether better. 
From one-year standard plants last summer 
1 was able to cut some wonderful clusters, 
each one quite a bouquet in itself, and gar¬ 
deners will find this Rose invaluable for de¬ 
corations of all descriptions. We shall soon 
see quite a change in our Rose gardens when 
these newer Ramblers are well grown. In 
the two sorts named, together with Rubin, 
Trier, Blush Rambler, and Hiawatha, we 
have a delightful half-dozen.— Rosa. 

Some new Roses to grow as pillars.— The 

remark made by the raiser of J. B. Clark that 
he grows this Rose as a pillar reminds me of 
the possibilities we often neglect in develop¬ 
ing the best qualities of many Rofos we know 
little about. A little forethought and judg¬ 
ment adduced from the specimens we pur¬ 
chase would frequently give us the key ns to 
how they should be tr< a ted. We have not yet 
proved the possibilities of Frau Karl 
Drusohki, because we all prune it back rather 
hard, whereas it may be it would be far more 
satisfactory as a pillar Rose. Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot will make a splendid pillar, quite 
rivalling any orange coloured Itcse in culti¬ 
vation. My remarks would apply to such 
sorts as Jeanne Masson, in the way of La 
France de ’8U. but of a richer salmon tint, 
Gustave Grunerwnld. and some others. I 
'would advise anyone purchasing new Roses 
to spare the knife somewhat, and try and get 
the plants to run upwards. -Rosa. 

Rose The Lion. — Those* who admire single Roses 
of the farmim* Uillar type should procure the above. 
It is really a form of Carmine Pillar, hut of a deeper 
colour and a week or so later in flowering. Usually 
with me it is in bloom at the end of June, whereas 
Carmine Pillar flowers about the 13th of that month. 
The almost perfect circular outline of The Lion 
Hives a beautiful effect when seen in the mass. 
Although their season is so short, one must admin 
tluse brilliant single Roses, the effect when running 
up some old. dark-leaved tree is very fine. As free¬ 
headed standards, too, they are effect ivc. — Pos.y. 

Rose Etolle de Prance.— I shall be obliged if you 

will give me your opinion of the Rose Etoile de 
France. A friend tolls me it is a poor Rose, with a 
badly-shaped flower. Is this so?— Uncf.rtxin. 


Treatment of Lapageria rosea (•/.).-This 
handsome and almost hardy * limber is easily culti¬ 
vated. provided a suitable soil is given and provision 
made for thorough drainage. As you wish to plant 
out the larg r specimen, you would do well to re¬ 
move the old soil to a depth of 3 feet, and about 
3 feet wide. Break up the bottom and put in 1 foot 
thi' k of broken pots, bricks, tte., to afford the ne- 
< ess.iry drainage, then fill the hole w ith a compost 
of two parts good peat and one part good leaf-soil, 
with plenty of silver sand added. Plant very firmly 
and give a g lod soaking of water. Spread out the 
growths thinly so that light is admitted, hut not 
glaring sunlight, for Lapagerias prefer partial shade. 
The compost should he P^Mjallv u rn wed, 
or five y.eats. The tofiperaUtte tli 

LapageEftk would: !>> :, lU llf | V 

ho dogs, by day. or c\ eii'tmcrr-w ould 
fr.i-4 un- kept out 



CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

STRIKING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Kindly tell me which is the better plan to strike 
cuttings-in a propagating-box in a vinery, which is 
not quite so light as it might be, or a cold-frame in 
a warm situation? I want, if possible, to grow some 
show blooms next season.—N. D. P. H. W. 

[Provided you attend to the details to bo 
described, cool-frame treatment will give the 
better results. Years back most growers for 
exhibition blooms rooted their cuttings in no 
other way. and bv this means obtained sturdy 
growth from the beginning. A frame is 
tilled up to 6 inches of the glass with anv 
material to hand, allowing for 3 inches or so 
of the top being of finely sifted ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, lor the purpose of plunging 
the pots containing the cuttings. This not 
only helps to keep the soil even in moisture, 
but assists as a protection in severe weather. 
The cuttings may be put in either singly into 
small pots or three in a pot, and in the latter 
case to be singled the moment they are 
rooted. A good watering will be needed to 
make the soil firm about the cuttings when 
first put in, and afterwards great care is re¬ 
quired in not applying too much, because of 
the danger of damping. Keep the frame 
closed at first, and also shade when the sun 
strikes on it. Give a little air for an hour or 
so occasionally, just to let out stagnant mois¬ 
ture, and, of course, w hen rooted, this should 
be increased, to prevent a drawn and spindly 
growth. The most important thing with 
cuttings in cold-frames ie the necessary pro¬ 
tection in frosty weather. A mat or two in 
ordinary times will do; but, to ward off 
12 degs. or more of frost, the w r hole frame, 
sides and all, should be thickly bedded in 
straw or the like material, this covering to be 
taken from the glass to let in light, if only 
for a few hours daily. Suitable times should 
be taken advantage of for opening the light to 
remove damping leaves. This damp soon 
spreads, and may lead to the loss of some 
cuttings. As to the time the cuttings take 
in rootifig, this depends very much upon the 
weather, but there is no doubt about cold- 
frames being useful in the production of 
sturdy stock. 

The advantage of using boxes in a vinery 
would certainly entail less anxiety in severe 
weather; but, being less moist than a cool 
frame, the cuttings would flag and take a long 
time to root. As to the time for putting the 
cuttings in, probably most growers are in too 
great a hurry to do this. Cases are known 
where, as early as December, some have 
rooted their stock for next year, with the re¬ 
sult that before the spring the plants will be¬ 
come drawn and weakly. Far better see that 
the cuttings are of a stout, healthy character 
to begin with than to be so early in starting. 
An old-fashioned mode, and a good one, is 
to defer striking the cuttings till about the 
end of January, and then employing a little 
heat, either from the hot-water-pipes in the 
greenhouse or a frame on a hotbed. At 
this period the little growths from the | 
base, of the plants are of such a soft, yet 
sturdy, nature that they quickly root, and 
will often out-distance in growth the early 
rooted plants.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums with weak stems.- Can 

\ou explain why the stalks of Chrysanthemums are 
*o limp that the heads droop? They are not foretd. 
-F. L. W. D 

[Many varieties have stems too weakly to 
hold tiie blooms erect, especially if not 
severely disbudded. The names of a few 
sorts follow which have excellent stems: 
Caprice du Printemps, Crimson Quintus. 
Culliugfordi. Dorothy Gibson, Ivory, Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, Lady Hanharn, Lizzie Ad¬ 
cock, Mme. Edmond Roger, Mme. 1\ Rivoire, 
Mile. L. Charvet, Market Red, Matthew 
Hodgson, Moneymaker, Dazzler, Mons. Wm. 
Holme«, Mr. YV. F. McNeiee, Nagoya, 
Nivette, Niveum, Source d’Or, YY r estem 
King, and YV. H. Lincoln.] 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemum of the 
same growth as Ladysmith (Mrs. C. de C.). 
—The variety Ladysmith is a mid-October 
flowering single Chrysanthemum. There are 
other good bushy kinds that bloom rather 
later than the variety just described, and the 


colours of tho flowers are pleasingly diverse. 
YVe can confidently recommend Mrs. Chas. 
Curtis, rich crimson, with yellow disc, Oc¬ 
tober flowering; Distinction, rosy-cerise, 
October flowering; Paris Daisy, a bushy 
plant, bearing a free display of large Daisy¬ 
like blossoms, pure white ; Miss Lorna Bun- 
yard, deep yellow, free-flowering, November; 
Guv YY T estlake, pure white, free; Linton, 
creamy-blush, very free, November; Miss 
Jessie Dean, soft rose and white, November; 
Mona, rich bronze, with golden-yellow tips, 
November; Sir Geo. Bullough, dark yellow. 
November; Rosie, soft rosy-pink, yellow- 
disc ; and Mrs. Baillie, chestnut, a beautiful 
bushy plant for late November. Ladysmith 
has given a deep bronze sport in a London 
public park this season, but we do not know 
whether arrangements have been made for its 
distribution. 

Two good late Chrysanthemums.— I can 

strongly recommend Mme. A. Chatin and 
Framjois Pilau for late blooming. They 
were distributed about five years ago, and it 
was claimed for them that they were rust¬ 
proof. I have grown them three seasons, 
and up to the present have found no trace 
of that destructive scourge on them. Golden 
Gem and several others that I used to grow 
for Christmas and January bloom given 
similar treatment were so badly affected 
that I had to throw the plants away. Last 
summer on account of the great heat 
and drought rust was more than usually 
troublesome, so that it may be taken for 
granted that any variety that passed through 
the season with clean, healthy foliage may 
be classed among the rust proof kinds. The 
above-mentioned varieties can be relied on to 
furnish a good supply of pure white and 
yellow blooms of good quality at Christmas 
and the new year.— Byfleet. 

Lifting stools of the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.- Grow ers of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have been singu¬ 
larly fortunate during the present season. As 
a rule, long before the end of November all 
outdoor kinds have ceased to flower, or have 
been cut down by severe frosts. It is many 
years since w-e have been free from severe 
frosts so late in the year. YV’hen looking 
through our collection of outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums this morning (December 3rd) w-e 
w r ere pleased to see the plants looking so well. 
Already we have been detaching growths and 
making cuttingR. One cannot expect this 
weather to last much longer, and for this 
reason it would be wise to lift a sufficient 
number of plants of each variety, and place 
them under cover. Those who have a series 
of cold frames should fill in these with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of light and sandy soil, to en¬ 
able the grower to embed the old stools, as 
they are lifted. First of all, cut down all the 
old and seared growths to within a few 
inches of the crown of the old stool, making 
exceptions, however, in the case of those 
kinds that are shv in producing grow ths. In 
such cases a greater length of the old stem 
should be retained, as it is very probable 
growths from the stem will have to be de¬ 
tached, as no others are likely to be avail¬ 
able. Lift the old stools with a good mass of 
roots and soil, and ’transfer to the cold 
frames. See that the label is securely tied to 
the old stem before the stools are lifted, and 
when placing each plant in position work the 
soil well into the crown. In this way protec¬ 
tion from severe frost may be provided, and 
a supply of cuttings ensured in the near 
future. Those who have glass structures 
available may with advantage utilise the side 
benches for planting the old stools.—YV. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Distinction. -When placed 
bob re the floral committee of the National Chrys- 
aithemum Society, on November 19th last, this new 
Japanese incurved variety received u first -class certi¬ 
ficate. and rightly so. It is a large bloom of a 
massive character, having fairly broad petals. 
Colour, butt, with yellowish centre.—C. A. H 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sydney 
Pox.—This is one of the finest introductions of the 
season, and, strange to relate, it did not come before 
the floral committee of the N.C.S. until Novem¬ 
ber 19 th last. The bloom is one of high quality, 
being both large and of beautiful form. Japanese 
relieved is, perhaps, a proper description of its 
character, petals; long,, of medium w idth, neatly and 
evenly disposed. Tlie' eolemr is a lovely flesh-pink, 
tint«d rose, fr; firstfl^J R* o-was awarded to 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE NARCISSI AGAINST A WALL. 
These beautiful flowers, which are not 
always seen to perfection in exposed ground, 
being a little more tender than the ordinary 
Narcissi, are well worth trying at the foot 
of warm walls, as in the case we illustrate. 
Their charm is quite distinct from that of the | 
other Narcissi, and they flower early and 
come on from year to year undisturbed, and, 
in the place where this photograph was taken, 
without any lessening of their beauty. They 
ore very valuable for cutting as well as for 
their effect in the open air. 


IIAUDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Siiortia GALACIFOLIA.— This delightful little 
hardy plant has now taken on its winter 
dress. The rich bronzy tint that the leaves 
display during the resting period is wonder¬ 
fully attractive, the colour depending on the 
health of the plant. In the case of vigorous 
specimens that have become thoroughly estab- 


strength in the third year after planting, one 
may come to the conclusion that conditions 
are favourable, and that this little alpine will 
be a success. The fact that it belongs to a 
class of plant that grows naturally among 
dw’arf herbage should be borne in mind. 
Plants of this description are never quite at 
home on the bare earth ; they miss the pro¬ 
tection afforded by the grassy growth which 
surrounds the crown and wards off extremes 
of heat and cold. Cold winds and severe 
frosts, as well as fierce heat in summer, act 
on the bare stems, the result being a diminu¬ 
tion of vigour every year. In the case of the 
alpine Daisy, the debilitating influences may, 
in a great measure, be counteracted by 
biennial transplanting into well-enriched, 
thoroughly sweetened soil, burying the stems 
to within half an inch of the tops. This will 
cause the formation of fresh roots, and will 
iuduce vigorous growth. 

Othonna cheirifolia.— One of the most 
distinct garden plants, this Othonna is cer¬ 
tainly ornamental during the winter season. 
One does not note it much in summer, when 
there is so much in the outdoor garden to 


soil. For this reason the soil should be of a 
very free nature, and the bulbs should be 
planted early in autumn. 

J. CORNHILL. 


THE ERINUS. 

Among the prettiest of all the plants which 
can be established on old walls or the driest 
of rock gardens is the Erinus, a well-known, 
yet not sufficiently cultivated, little plant 
from the Alps and Pyrenees. It seems para¬ 
doxical to state that it is both well known and 
yet insufficiently cultivated, yet one finds 
many people who are acquainted with this 
wall Erinus, and who admire it, do not have 
it in their gardens. Frequently they have 
failed with this plant, cither from growing 
it on the level ground, in too rich soil, or 
from growing it in the shade in a wet climate. 
It is satisfied with the merest modicum of 
soil, or even the tiniest crevica in an old 
wall, where it will stand a long period of 
drought without suffering, and will give for a 
good while its bright little flow r ers. I know 
an old wall round an old garden where there 



Paper-white Narciss in the open air. 


lished, this wdnter tint is so striking as to 
entitle this Shortia to be classed among the 
so-called fine-leaved plants—in fact, many 
things grown under glass that demand a high 
temperature and considerable skill to main¬ 
tain them in health have not the decorative 
worth of this hardy plant when out of bloom. 
A well-grown specimen of this lovely little 
North American plant is a very pleasing 
picture when in bloom ; but how seldom does 
one come across it in a state of perfect health 
and vigour. In the late Mr. G. F. Wilson’s 
time this Shortia did remarkably well at 
Wisley in loamy soil with a fair proportion 
of decomposed vegetable matter. There was 
a certain amount of shelter from deciduous 
trees, but the plants enjoyed a considerable 
amount of sunshine. It is a pity that such a 
distinct and lovely little hardy plant should 
be so difficult to please. It is not an easy 
matter to point out the exact conditions 
which will ensure its welfare, but shelter 
from cold winds And shade from very hot sun 
and perfect drainage are absolutely necessary. 

Aster ai.pinus. Inlageneral wav, some' 
difficulty, is expcrienceifin in-dp eir>g>4iif »4fl>ine 
Dai sy tV 1 lalfe ^J- pc fajv' y" l the 
ulants show' no sensible dimiSujJtion of 


take the eye. It is when the Michaelmas 
Daisies pass away and there is an end to 
floral beauty in the outdoor garden that one 
appreciates those things that give variety of 
colour. The glaucous foliage of this Othonna 
shows up brightly during the dull winter 
days, and is especially noticeable wdien asso¬ 
ciated with evergreen shrubs. 

Fritillaria PUDICA.— This lovely little j 
species is not nearly so manageable as its 
better-known relatives, aurca and armena, to 
which it bears much resemblance. There is, 
however, a delicate beauty about this dainty 
little species which distinguishes it from other 
members of the family. The difficulty is to 
induce permanent vigour when the bulbs are 
to remain in the open ground all through the 
year. Purchased bulbs generally come to 
hand in pots, and have been sheltered from 
the vicissitudes of our English winters in 
cold-frames, which is very different from the 
exposure to cold and damp they have to ex¬ 
perience in the open. This Fritillaria may 1 
not be treated as a border plant ; it must 
have a place among the choicer occupants of 
the rockery. Free drainage is a most im¬ 
portant factor. The roots being rather deli¬ 
cate, acutely feel excess of moisture in the 


• 

are many thousands of the typical Erinus 
alpinus, the one most frequently cultivated, 
flourishing and seeding freely in the crevices 
and joints, and that, too, within a short dis¬ 
tance of the sea and exposed to a wet climate, 
and even to the salt carried by the rains 
which come sweeping over the Rea. In this 
garden it would certainly perish if on the 
level, and while there are thousands of plants 
on the wall, there are none growing at its 
base—a significant fact. This points out a 
lesson taught elsewhere by experience—that 
in a proper position, exposed to full bud, 
the Erinus will thrive and increase in dis¬ 
tricts not supposed congenial. On a dry 
rockery—especially between stones—and in 
the upright chinks of the stones, with the 
merest particle of soil, the Erinus, raised 
from r? eds sown in the crevice, will often 
flourish. 

The Erinus most commonly known is the 
typical E. alpinus, whose pretty violet-purple 
flowers, individually small, but bright and 
effective, look very pleasing on the tuft of 
leaves, which do little more than rise above 
the stones befcWjekrt*w$ubte!tboy grow. It. pos- 
sessea-sjBV|&wijUya|rieties.. ( most^oL-wbich have 
the s.Vnle 1 ?h'jlray-erWtli'i*b, anil -fcomf* of which 
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are oven brighter than the typical plant. 
Erinus alpinus albus is a very pleasing little 
white variety hardly ever met with, but pro¬ 
curable in the ordinary way from the trade. 
As a companion to it we may grow Erinus 
alpinus earmineus(the Carmine Erinus), which 
is a very bright little plant of the same habit 
as the foregoing, but with bright red flowers. 
I look upon it as the prettiest of the varie¬ 
ties. Another variety, which, because of its 
hairy leaves, should have a rather drier place, 
is the one called hirsutus, whose flowers re¬ 
semble those of the ordinary alpinus, but the 
leaves are very hairy. Its greyish appear¬ 
ance will commend it to some. Still another 
variety is in cultivation, and this is called 
hispanicus, and which has pretty rose- 
coloured blooms. It is sometimes considered 
a distinct species, but one is disposed to hold 
that those who rank it simply as a variety of 
E. alpinus are correct. 

The Erinus is best raised from seeds, which 
may either be sown in the crevices the plants 
are to occupy, or, if wanted in a position 
where they have a little more soil, in pans 
under glass, and, after hardening off, planted 
in their permanent quarters. They are best 
transplanted in a young state, as old plants 
which have made a tap root are difficult to 
establish. S. Arnott. 


HARDY PERENNIALS IN WINTER. 
The treatment of hardy perennials after their 
beauty has faded, and frost, rough winds, 
etc., have destroyed the few remaining 
flowers of those which bloom late in the year, 
is often comparatively neglected. After the 
withered stems are cut off, and the borders 
and beds made tidy, little notice is taken of 
their occupants before active growth re¬ 
commences in the spring. It is, however, 
during this period that many small and 
choice plants are lost, through the depreda¬ 
tions of slugs, worms, and other destroyers. 
To protect the plants from these pests, 
greater watchfulness is required during the 
winter, especially if the weather is open, 
than is the case in the summer-time. Where 
the soil is heavy it often abounds with small 
black slugs, and if they are left to carry on 
their depredations unchecked, many small 
plants will very soon disappear. Amongst 
the things more particularly relished by 
these email marauders are the different 
species of Dianthus, Campanula, Gentian, 
Erigeron, Lychnis, Senecio, and the flowers 
of Hellebores, Hepaticas, Primulas, etc. ; 
therefore, extra attention should be given to 
these and others likewise subject to attack. 

< >ne of the best means of checking this slug 
nuisance is a good dressing of dry wood 
ashes, which should be spread over the sur¬ 
face soil immediately the dead steins and 
leaves have been cleared off, at the «ame 
time lifting the leaves of any dwarf plants 
likely to harbour the enemy, so as to more 
effectually dislodge those seeking shelter in 
these quarters. Delphiniums, Alstroemerias. 
Antherieums, Ranunculuses, etc., which are 
liable to have the young shoots destroyed 
when commencing to grow, should have small 
hills of wood ashes placed immediately over 
them. Thus protected, they will break 
through strongly in the spring and escape 
with little damage from their enemicA. Wood 
ashes, too, is a capital fertiliser. A dressing 
of this, however, is not sufficient to maintain 
the fertility of the borders, for hardy peren¬ 
nials are very exhausting to the soil, occupy¬ 
ing, ns they often do, the same position for 
several years. Therefore, one of the chief 
points in their successful cultivation is to be 
found in supplying their wants in this respect. 
I do not, of course, asxert that a rich 
diet is necessary, although some kinds de¬ 
light in plenty of manure ; these are better 
grown by themselves as far as possible, but 
an annual supply of fresh material of a fer¬ 
tilising nature is requisite for maintaining 
the majority of this class of plants in good 
condition. No doubt the best means of en¬ 
riching the soil is bv digging in whatever 
dressing is applied, but to accomplish this 
satisfactorily all the occupants of the border 
must be removed. It isjnot, however always 
convenient cr desirabie To t&sturbot Lebeds 
and borll'ers for this 'pfl cpty VJito lyider- 

taking when occupied a large £n}| varied 


collection. There are few operations con¬ 
nected with outdoor gardening which I am 
more disinclined to undertake than the over¬ 
hauling, rearranging, and replanting of a 
collection of hardy perennials. I always find 
so many things I am loth to disturb when 
they seem to have naturalised themselves, 
that I prefer to relv upon surface dressings 
to supply the fresh food, even if it is at the 
expense of reduced luxuriance. Then, again, 
it is impossible to hit upon a time equally 
well suited to all species for carrying out a 
general replanting; some kinds are sure to 
suffer in a greater or less degree, while 
numerous self-sown seedlings are destroyed. 
Hepaticas, Squills, Primulas, etc., will shed 
their seeds and germinate when the spade is 
kept away from their immediate vicinity, and 
by adopting a system of grouping when plant¬ 
ing, renovation can be accomplished piece¬ 
meal at less trouble and risk. 

Wet and pasty manure should be avoided 
for surface dressings. Old Mushroom beds 
form an excellent material for the purpose, 
also half rotted leaves ; neither of these, how¬ 
ever, is of a very stimulating nature, but if 
desirable this deficiency can be remedied by 
mixing with them some fowls’ or pigeons’ 
manure, or some artificial fertiliser. Strong¬ 
growing plants and those occupying dry posi¬ 
tions will be greatly benefited by a soaking 
of liquid-manure at this season, when it can 
be given fairlv strong without fear of injury. 

A.* 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Planting wet ground.—I have a strip of land 
near my house, about 40 yards loan and A yards wide, 
bounded on one side by a rapid stream and on ttit- 
other by an artificial pond, the level of the latter 
being only a few inches below that of the land. The 
land is naturally not heavy, though the pond makes 
it damp. What nrmiii.i-ut.il shrubs would you recom¬ 
mend tor planting, bearing in mind the damp 
character of the soil? Would Rhododendrons be 
likely to flourish? What water - plants would 
grow cn the bank of the stream, which is about 
4 feet high, facing east ; and what, height would they 
grow? Would hnlhs grow well? The land is pro¬ 
tected from the prevailing wind (S.W.) by a belt of 
trees —Norfolk. 

[So many things arc not dear to one who 
has not seen the spot to know its hearing 
as to views and the house or garden, that it 
is only possible to give a general idea or two. 
The question is also hound up with the 
season when you enjoy the garden the most. 
We know nothing better than the Alder for a 
damp soil. The Dogwoods do well in such a 
place. The palmate Bamboo is also very 
good in moist soils, and for the water nothing 
is prettier than the Rosy Loosestrife (Ly- 
tlirum), flowering Reed (Butomus umbellatus), 
waterside Grasses, like Zizania, Sweet Flag, 
Bulrush, and Reed Mace. See chapter on 
water plants in ** English Flower Garden.”] 

Narcissi for market.—I should bo grateful to 
you if you could tell me how to send Narcissi 
(Pheasant's-eye, etc.) to market—how to pack and 
how to tlnd out names of who to send to? I am 
owner of land (not tenant) and have planted Nar¬ 
cissi by tlu* acre. Locally there is no sale for same. 

I should he very glad to know how to clear a little 
of the expense of planting, etc ?—J. Adk 

[British-grown flowers of this character are 
set up in dozens—one dozen in each bunch - 
the flowers faced and so arranged as to make 
the bunch look its best. Women and girls 
are the best for the work of hunching and 
gathering. Very much depends upon how this 
work is done, but in these days of enormous 
competition the work must lx* done expedi¬ 
tiously, or the profits will he nil, or. at least, 
very low. Most growers who work on a large 
scale have a glass house or two to assist them 
in perfecting the blooms. The flowers arc 
gathered with all possible stem in the forward 
hud state, placed upright in vessels of water- 
if not placed upright, the stems bend and 
curl, and so render good bunching almost im¬ 
possible and, opening under glass, are quite 
pure and free from smut when marketed. The 
Pheasant’s-eve if by this Narcissus poet h its 
ornatus is meant, and for market no other 
Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus is of much good — 
is best hunched when tin* blooms are time- 
fourths opened, and giving room for the full 
development of the blooms, with a few hours 
in the water, a good faced hunch is the result. 
The bunches should he packed neatly in shal¬ 
low boxes, with a ticket outside showing quan¬ 
tity and quality. If your crop is in the open, 


we advise you to visit the chief markets early 
in the year and see how the work is done. In 
this way also you could get into touch with 
the big commission salesmen.] 

Moving Campanulas.— I am much obliged for 
your full account of bow to transplant perennials. 
My Delphiniums not doing well last year was doubt¬ 
less duo to the very rough way in which they were 
divided. It was stupid of me not to specify the 
Campanula. I referred to the tall Campanula 
grandis, C. persicifolia and varieties, and C. duhurica. 
Can you inform me of the cultivation, position, etc., 
for Campanula All.rni, C. aniahilis, C. vclutina 
Devon. 

[Such species as grandis, persicifolia, and 
glomerata dahuriea is a variety of the last- 
; named species are of the easiest culture, 
and may all lx* divided and replanted in the 
spring or early autumn months. The first- 
named is a vigorous kind, preferring rich soil, 
and its spreading rosettes of leaves should 
be given ample space. C. persicifolia prefers 
damp soil, or a cool spot and deep soil. In 
light soils and sunnv places the blossoms are 
not long-lived, and become a prey to thrips. 
For cultural purposes these two may be 
treated almost alike, C. grandi«, with its 
greater vigour not suffering from the insect 
pest referred to. C. glomerata dahuriea may 
1) 1 divided every third year in March or April. 
Jn planting, avoid the use of big clumps, and 
in lit*u plant portions of about 3 inches 
diameter at a few inches apart. That is to 
say, if you are d ailing with a tuft of 12 inches 
across, break it up into several pieces, and 
replant at 6 inches apart. Two years later 
a splendid group will be seen as the result of 
this, the plants flowering well meanwhile. It, 
is merely the affording of room for the fullest 
development of the growths. The same prin¬ 
ciple is applicable to many plants, and the 
decorative value of such grouping is obvious. 
Of the remaining species, C. Allioni is a very 
rare and, often, difficult plant to grow. It 
is, however, a great beauty, and, generally 
shaking, objects to lime in any form in the 
soil. Plant it on a sunny slope where a deep 
fissure of soil exists, using peat, loam, sand, 
and fine gravel almost equally. Wedge it 
very firmly in position. By raising seeds and 
early transplanting the seedlings on the above 
lines you may succeed with one of the most 
lovely of the Bell-flowers. C. amabilis is a 
recently-introduced plant from the Crimea. 
The plant grows to 2.\ feet high, and a border 
position in light loam will be most suitable. 
It is quite hardy. C. vclutina. also known 
as C. lanata, has very woolly leaves, and is. 
as yet, very rare. Treatment similar to that 
for C. Allioni will suit it so far as position is 
concerned, and this should be the hottest 
chink in the rock garden that you can com¬ 
mand. Plant it on a sharp, rocky slope in 
full sun, and provide it with a mixture of 
sandy loam, finely-broken brick, and a little 
roughly-chopped peat. It is a rare and dis¬ 
tinct kind, worthy of some care. In the 
event of heavy and continuous rains, erect a 
j .sheet of glass to divert the wet from the 
plants, which must be fully exposed to side 
air.] 

Basic Blag for lawns. — I have Just- bad my lawn 
levelled, and the turf was rebiid about ;i 
fortnight ago. I am anxious to treat the (.’rass with 
basic slag, but :un uncertain whether to apply it now 
or to wait for some time. I am anxious for advice 
as to when to apply it? I would also like to know 
what quantity of basic slag should be iim il per 
st.rare yard?— Tcrfitk. 

[Apply the basic slag at once, as being very 
slow in action its good effects will not be 
noticeable till next summer. If the Grass is 
very weak you may use a dressing of 5 lb. per 
square rod, giving in the spring a dressing 
of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per 
square rod. It is better to give one good 
dressing thnn to give the same quantity in 
small doses at intervals.] 

Keeping old Lobelias.- The keeping of old 
Lobelia plants through the winter that have 
been planted out in the summer ix not always 
attended with satisfactory results, too fre¬ 
quently damping off following after they have 
been potted but a few weeks, however careful 
one may he of them. Sometimes if old plants 
are carefully lifted about a month or so he- 
f< r ■ thev arc dec to he taken indoors, and the 
shoots thinned, and kept rather dry, it ix pos¬ 
sible to wintgiriI:lii?‘‘nt fllffjt-j it is much more 
satisfae.Lpcv t el lake pan_jnj; lwo. of cuttings 
about 'A-tfgim, and ^ptopagateJ from these in 
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spring. It is surprising from a pan of rooted 
cuttings how many plants can be had in 
spring. Where this course has been adopted 
there is seldom any occasion to sow seed, as 
with a striking pit one may begin to propagate 
in February, and the rooted cuttings may be 
cut back once or twice to furnish more cut¬ 
tings before May. Leah bust. 


MELIANTIIUS MAJOR FLOWERING IN 
THE OPEN. 

This Melianthus was introduced from the 
Cape in 1688, and has of late years been ex¬ 
tensively used in subtropical gardening. 
Plants raised from seed in heat at. the com¬ 
mencement of the year make good-sized 
specimens by the time they are put out, and 
attain a height of 
4 feet or more during 
the season of growth. 

The large, finely-cut 
grey-green leaves, 
gracefully arching, 
have a very hand¬ 
some effect; and, 
indeed, there is no 
fine-foliaged plant 
that can excel Meli¬ 
anthus major in 
noble beauty when 
seen at its best. This 
beauty is not evan¬ 
escent, but is re 
tained for many 
months. The Meli¬ 
anthus is considered 
a tender subject, but 
it has been known to 
endure 11 degs. of 
frost without harm. 

In severe weather it 
is cut to the ground, 
but the roots are not 
killed, and it breaks 
strongly again in the 
spring. Where it is 
grown permanently 
in the open air an 
isolated position 
should be provided 
for it, so that the 
fine foliage may he 
teen to the best ad¬ 
vantage. In South 
Devon and Cornwall 
it is never harmed 
by the winters, and 
in those counties 
large specimens 
blossom annually. 

The long, upright 
flower-spikes curve 
downwards at the 
tip. and are maroon- 
red in colour. A 
quantity of nectar is 
formed in the blos¬ 
soms, of which the 
bees are particularly 
fond, this account¬ 
ing for the name 
Cape Honey-flower 
for the plant. The 
illustration repre 
sents a specimen 
8 fe*'t in height, 
bearing seven flower 
spikes, growing at the mouth of the 
River Dart. There are many larger ex 
amplcs than this in the south-west, one 
in Mr. Howard Fox’s garden, at Fal¬ 
mouth, being about 111 feet in height, and 
almost as much through. M. minor, intro¬ 
duced in 1696, is rarely seen, but is growing 
in Canon Ellaconibc’s garden at Bitton. M. 
pectinatus was discovered in Namaqualand in 
1870. It has much smaller and more lightly- 
fashioned leaves than M. major, and is also 
a handsome, fine-foliaged plant. 

S. W. Fitzherbekt. 


Violets In frames.— During winter, especi¬ 
ally after a spell of wet, Violets in frames 
suffer very much if thny-grH not giveu proper 
attention. It is an dasy urc^k-.- iyrflook 
opening Wife frarruW o V. al VllJI rnre/tlDvartly 
♦ ill Mi«m fnr the ndmUcinn of nitJiul when 


this occurs damping of the leaves is bound to 
follow. Then, again, it is a bad plan to per¬ 
mit decayed leaves to remain on the bed, as 
thes3 only engender damp and contaminate 
the other foliage, consequently it is neces¬ 
sary that a watch should be kept over them 
at this time of the year. Where failures like 
this take place, it is best to sprinkle sulphur 
amongst the plants, admit air whenever the 
weather is favourable, and avoid giving much 
water for a time. Plants that were prepared 
last summer will eventually flower, and if 
blossoms cannot be gathered so early as anti 
cipated, spring will bring them. I have known 
■ several who have made a specialty for a time 
j of Violets in frames, expecting to gather 
flowers in winter, when, through the cause 
' mentioned, they were unable to do so, but 


with the new foliage that has followed the 
blossoms have come. There is no doubt that 
those who can give the frames a place having 
a south aspect, under a wall, if possible, stand 
the best chance of getting the first flowers. 
Just now one may assist them by a judicious- 
use of stimulants. Woodbastwiuk. 

Wulfenia carinthiaca. In a recent issue 
of this paper a correspondent complains that 
this Wulfenia does not flower with him. 1 
have had precisely the same experience. 1 
grew it in a north aspect on the level on 
rockwork in, the full sun, and tried it in 
light loam, and leaf-mould, and a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-soil, and peat, which I find 
many alpincs thrive well in. There waf 
nothing the matter with the growth, the 
leaves were of good size, and rich in colour, 
but, w ith the exception of one abortive flower 
snike. the plants made no attempt to bloom. 



Melianthus major. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbcit, South Devon. 


Perhaps some of your readers who have suc¬ 
ceeded with this Wulfenia will tell us some¬ 
thing of the conditions under which it thrives. 
I have growui hardy plants that refused to 
thrive sufficiently to admit of the production 
of flowers, but luxuriance of leaf-growth with 
an absence of flowers is quite a new experi¬ 
ence.— J. CORNHILL. 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY TOMATOES. 

Where very early Tomatoes are expected, 
or say by April, many gardeners make it a 
rule to strike a number of cuttings from 
autumn-bearing plants in October, believing, 
and rightly so, 1 think, that plants so raised 
come into fruit sooner than seedlings. Ono 
great drawback, however, with plants saved 
through the winter in small pots is that, 
however near they may be kept to the glass, 
they almost invariably .become drawn and 
w'eakly—so much so, in fact, that if saved 
entiro and potted on, say, in January, 
growth for the first month or so is too weak 
to produce bloom-trusses sufficiently strong 
to fruit; consequently the plants are bare of 
fruit for a long distance from the pots, and 
much of the trellis is wasted. By far the 
best plan is to keep the plants in a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 65 degs. during No¬ 
vember and December, and to take 6 inches of 
the shoots and insert as cuttings the first 
week in January. These, if plunged in a 
gentle bottom-heat, each cutting occupying 
the centre of a small pot, and a night tem¬ 
perature of from 60 degs. to 05 degn. main¬ 
tained, rooting will take place in three weeks, 
when the plants must be raised near the 
roof-glass, where growth will be both rapid 
and strong. If potted on from time to time, 
the final shift may be given in March, 9-inch 
pots or 10-inch pots being used. Usually by 
this time a few small fruits will have set, 
and these will swell away and ripen in April 
if the plants are not subjected to cold air 
during the potting. A good holding loam, 
with a free addition of sifted mortar refuse 
and a small quantity of bone-meal, suits 
them well. Small pots for very early batches 
arc imperative, ns a too free root run induces 
a strong and unfruitful growth at this com¬ 
paratively sunless season, and the plants 
are generally thrown away as soon as the 
first flush of fruit is gathered, as they do not 
pay for fresh growths to be taken up from 
the base, as do spring-raised plants. Where 
it is preferred to allow' the autumn-struck 
plants to fruit, they should, in order to make 
the best of them, be shifted in January from 
their small pots into 6-inch ones, but, instead 
of potting in the ordinary way, the leaves 
should be removed from the lower part of the 
stems, which should be bent round inside the 
pots when three parts filled with soil, and 
secured with small wooden pegs. By this 
means, a dwarf plant, to begin with, is 
secured, and from each of the joints of the 
embedded stem young rootlets will quickly 
start, these greatly strengthening the plants 
as growth advances. A common mistake 
made with early Tomatoes is giving them 
too much heat during the dark, sunless days 
of January, and even in February a night 
temperature of 60 degs. is ample. A moist, 
stuffy atmosphere, often given by the inex¬ 
perienced. is also fatal to a solid growth and 
good set of fruit. Attacks of insects need 
not be feared from a dry, buoyant atmos¬ 
phere. O. N. 


NOTES AND ItEELIES. 

Rubbish heaps. It is surprising at what a 
rate so-called rubbish accumulates in gardens ; 
but surely rubbish is the wrong name for such 
valuable matter, which may be used in many 
ways for various crops to such good account, 
and made to enrich the soil even better than 
can be done with ordinary manure, as its 
effects are more permanent. This being so, 
every care should be taken of such gather¬ 
ings, and the way to treat them now is to 
turn over the lot that is in a fit condition 
to decomposA'hirtd! get lull well mixed up to¬ 
gether,. aRer, first sor.inkliH-g^<>vor-. the mass a 
dressing'oTf- lim^UvhfcH ^ilUswecen the whole 
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and help materially to render it fit for the 
roots of plants to feed on when wheeled on 
and dug into the land. If it is intended to 
prepare ground for the planting of Aspara¬ 
gus, Seakale, or Cabbages, a few bushels of 
salt will be a valuable addition to the mix¬ 
ture, as each of those crops likes it, and 
nothing suits the three better than the om¬ 
nium gatherum of the rubbish-heap, where 
weeds are thrown and all sorts of vegetable 
matter are brought together to rot. In pre¬ 
paring for either of the crops referred to, 
the way is to trench the rubbish-heap stuff in, 

. keeping it. low' down, and leaving the top 
rough for the frost and weather to act on. In 
spring all will be in fine order for planting, 
and those who so make use of their waste 
material w ill be surprised at the highly bene¬ 
ficial results that will follow. For Rasp¬ 
berries, bush fruits, and Apples, I have found 
the rubbish-heap stuff of great value, and 
would strongly recommend its use for any or 
all of these before planting, or in case of the 
last-named it may with great advantage be 
trenched in about the roots of the trees, or 
be buried around the stems in a circle 10 feet 
or so across, but it should always bo kept 
from the surface on account of the seeds of 
weeds that are in it. Stuff that will not rot 
quickly, such as hedge trimmings or anything 
woody, should be burned or charred, and the 
ashes saved for seed beds or mixed up with 
the general heap, but if for the first-named 
use, it is important that they be under cover 
or kept dry, as otherwise they lose much of 
their virtue. S. 

Winter-sown Onions. The wonderful 
weight of crop obtainable from a breadth of 
Onions of any fine variety such as Ailsa 
Craig, planted out at the end of April, from 
a mid-winter sowing, has been shown by Mr. 
W. Fyfe, of Lockingo Gardens, who planted 
several beds, each of one rod in area, last 
spring, from a sowing made under glass in 
the previous January, putting the plants out 
in rows 15 inches apart, and the plants 
12 inches apart in the rows. When from 
three beds the produce was at the end of 
September lifted, cleaned, and weighed, three 
rods of ground gave 4 ewt., 3 ewt. 26 lb., and 
3 ewt. 30 lb. Generally the bulbs ranged a 
few ouncrM over 2 lb. in, weight each. 
Throughout they were, very solid, hard, and 
thoroughly matured, and will keep well. It 
is an error to assume that these fine bulbs 
will not keep if ripe. 1 have had them keep 
solid till April, and even when planted to 
produce seed to be slow in breaking into 
growth. We can have no Onions so mild as 
these fine bulbs, and when baked or stewed 
they form delicious food.—A. D. 

Irish seed Potatoes. - Mv good friend, Mr. 
Williamson, of Mallow', is evidently an uncon¬ 
scious humorist, or he would not have in¬ 
dited the two palpable Irish bulls found in 
the concluding paragraph of his very interest¬ 
ing communication on the above suhjeet. But 
it is evident he has hold of a matter that is 
to all South of England Potato growers one 
of exceeding interest. My own small trial of 
Surrey, Lincoln, Scotch, and Irish seed tubers 
of five varieties in Surrey gave results pre¬ 
cisely similar to those found at Reading, and 
so important have those results been regarded 
that, when tabulated, the chairman of our 
Surrey Education Committee communicated 
them to the county papers. Last year the 
trial was on sand, this year on medium loam, 
and I am hoping that next year w»e may have 
a similar one on stiff loam. Whatever may 
be the ultimate outcome of all the various 
trials, it is very evident now' that Irish seed- 
tubers can in no case be left out of account.— 
A. D. 

Artichokes (J eru salem). The tops can 
now be cut down close to the ground, and 
the entire crop raised and stored similar to 
the Potato, or mulched with a few' inches of 
partly decayed leaf soil or manure. Not that 
the frost will hurt the tubers, but so that they 
can be dug out in case severe weather sets 
in. I have found it repay to change the seed 
even of this vegetable, which does not always 
get fair treatment, dfosfivj-’jio JouJ^l, ac¬ 
count Cbf its glgan \jc | gfcrvtl 1 \ t ‘In many 
gardens Artichokes are* grown ifijthe 6ome 
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meagre crops. Far better change the seed 
and grouud, the latter yearly. To keep a 
good strain care should be taken in selecting 
the tubers for spring planting, reserving the 
best shaped ones for the purpose, and well 
manuring as well as deeply digging the 
ground.— Devonian. 

Pea “ The Pilot."— Can any reader tell me about 
a Pea called ** The Pilot "—if a Rood first early 
variety? Is it a Marrowfat and of Rood flavour? 
I have been advised to sow this autumu.—N. A. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —The early-flowering Aca¬ 
cias (platyptera and Drummondi) are in bud, 
and will shortly be showing colour. All the 
Acacias are beautiful, but these early-flower¬ 
ing species are doubly welcome. Several, 
such as A. grandis and A. Riceana, are good 
wall plants. They may be planted out in a 
large conservatory or be grown in pots. The 
advantage of having them in pots is that they 
can be placed outside in the summer, and by 
free exposure the wood is well ripened. The 
following Acacias make good pot plants: — 
Armata, affinis, lineata, longifolia. magnifica, 
and pulchella. They may be well grown in 
good loam and leaf-mould, and must be 
potted very firmly. Among the plants which 
flower at this season without forcing are 
Abutilons. These, when planted out, attain 
a large size, and flower most of the winter, 
especially if pruned back a little in August. 
Habrothainnus fasciculatus flowers in winter 
when liberally treated, and pruned back in 
summer to encourage new growth. Orange- 
trees are not so much grown, but both these 
and Camellias are valuable in a large house. 
Camellias, ladies say, are too stiff, and are 
not thought much of for cutting, but well- 
grown plants are very effective in the cool- 
house. Sparmannia africana (African Hemp) 
has some value, though not of much use for 
cutting. Coronilla glauea and its variegated 
variety are charming in a conl-house, and are 
nearly always in flower ; but this, again, is 
not of imu h use for cutting. To have plenty 
of suitable flowers for cutting we must grow 
Roses, Carnations. Bouvardias. Arum Lilies, 
double Primulas, and go in largely for re¬ 
tarded Lilies, including Lily of the Valley. 
Spiraeas also can be had at almost any time 
by buying retarded clumps. IF potted'early, 
Narcissi, especially the double Van Sion, will 
soon be coming in. Of course, there is plenty 
of Roman Hyacinths, where potted early, 
without forcing. Freesias also will be in by 
Christmas. Arum Lilies are now showing 
flower, but Chrysanthemums will yield plenty 
of beautiful flowers for cutting for the next 
two months, where later kinds are grown. 
Libonia floribunda is rather a pretty winter- 
flowering bush when well grown and ripened 
in the sunshine, and berry-bearing plants. 
Solanums. etc., though of little or no use for 
cutting, are bright wheu set off by graceful 
foliage ; otherwise they are stiff and formal. 

Stove. -We are always looking for good 
cutting flowers, and though blooms grown in 
strong heat are not so lasting as are those 
from cooler houses ; still, choice bits can 
often be had from the stove. Of course, 
some things, such as Gardenias and Eucharis 
Lilies, can only be had from the stove at this 
season, and such flowers are not expected to 
be very lasting, as they are mostly used for 
bouquets or wreaths, or personal wear in the 
case of Gardenias ; but other choice flowers 
may be had from the stove now'. Long sprays 
of Euphorbia jacquinueflora are bright now. 
Coleus thvrsoideus is useful for cutting, and 
the colour is scarce. Franciscea calvcina, 
when wired, is useful, and the colour is un¬ 
common. Sprays of Manettia bicolor are 
rather pretty, as are also the flowers of the 
pretty Indian Grass (Panieum variegatum). 
The Pentas family, including the white form, 
may be used when wired. Plumbago rosea 
and coecinea superba are nice for cutting at 
this season, and Poinsettias, scarlet and 
white, are well known. Rondeletia speciosa 
major, when grown into large plants, is never 
altogether flowerless, and the blooms are last¬ 
ing. There are other things coming on from 
time to time which are more or less useful to 
people who arc tired of common-place things, 


of the Valley from retarded crowns is good 
now, and we can get leaves with the flowers. 

Ferns under gla88.— Decorative Ferns 
were never so good and cheap as they are 
now, but choice things, which are only found 
in good collections, still retain their value. 
The Gyninogrammas (Gold and Silver) can 
only be found in a healthy condition in the 
tropical fernery ; but they arc very interest¬ 
ing, as are also many others, which require a 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. at 
night. The Filmy Ferns are a most interest¬ 
ing class, but require special treatment in a 
cool, moisture-laden atmosphere, where tiic 
light is much subdued. The ordinary run of 
greenhouse or decorative Ferns, such as the 
Pterises, Maiden-hairs, Nephrolepis, Cyrto- 
miums, and Aspleniums, are the species most 
commonly grown. Most of these can be 
raised from spores, which may be sown in 
heat now% or at any time when spores can be 
had. Woodwardia radicans makes a hand¬ 
some wide-spreading plant for a basket, or to 
place on the top of a stand in the hall, where 
there is room. Asplenium hulbiferum is a 
good lasting Fern for the room, and is easily 
increased from the little plants which form 
on the fronds. The Davallias from Japan 
are, I think, losing caste a little, as they are 
dormant in the winter, though, if rested in 
a cool house, they break with renewed vigour 
in spring. 

Pines. —The watering is the principal 
matter which requires care. An error, either 
in excess of requirements or a deficient sup¬ 
ply, will have far reaching effects, as when 
Pines lose tone they are difficult to restore to 
health again, and it is not a case where one 
cau get in among the plants and tap the pots, 
or even examine the soil. It. is entirely a 
question of relying upon the judgment and 
experience of the man who does the watering, 
and it is not often that an experienced man 
makes a mistake. A look round once a week 
is generally sufficient at this season, and even 
then every plant will not want water. < >f 
course, the water is of the same temperature 
as the house, and if the pots tire full of roots, 
liquid-manure may be given. It is an un¬ 
derstood thing that plants in flower will not 
be syringed, and plants carrying ripening 
fruits must not have much water, nor yet he 
syringed. Night temperature for fruiting- 
house, 65 decs, to 68 degs. ; successions, 
60 degs. to 63 degs. A little air may be given 
on bright days, closing early, and damping 
down. 

Winter Cucumbers.— Cleanliness ill every 
sense of the word is most important, if the 
plants are to be kept free from disease. 
Never start a fresh lot of plants in a house 
without having a thorough clearance of every¬ 
thing, and either paint the house inside or 
thoroughly wash every part with soap-and- 
water, or a solution of Gishurst compound, 
and mix up a pailful of lime and sulphur, and 
wash the walls over with it. The pit must he 
thoroughly cleared out. When this is done 
no woodlice or other insects have a chance to 
live. A bed of Oak-leaves forms a good foun¬ 
dation for the soil in which the Cucumbers 
are planted, but in addition, for winter work, 
there should he one or two hot-water-pipes, 
according to tin* width of the pit, to insure a 
comfortable bottom heat. For summer work 
a bed of leaves will suffice, but for winter the 
leaf-bed is not sufficient, unless it is 3 feet or 
4 feet in depth. 

In the hOU8e. —Aloes, Cacti, and other 
succulent plants, used to be common in coun¬ 
try cottages; Myrtles also were often seen. 
Other favourite plants were the Coronilla 
and the Oak-leaved Geranium. These are 
all easy to keep in condition, as they require 
very little water in winter. Keep them dry, 
and cover with paper if there comes frost, 
and they will be safe. 

Outdoor garden. — III cutting down Mich¬ 
aelmas Daisies 6ome of the strongest of the 
feathery stems may be saved. They form 
useful protecting materials for thrusting 
among tender plants, or tying into the heads 
of standard Tea Roses when Bracken is not 
available. Opafl|asl|e|g are useful to place 
round the crowns .of Pyrethrums and other 
plants to protect them from slugs. The 

_ri_--: 
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in sheltered places, and should be covered 
with hand-lights to keep the flowers clean 
and free from injury. A few plants may be 
lifted and placed in large pots for the cool 
conservatory. When they are lifted annually 
they feel no check, and can be planted out 
again when the flowering is over, or they 
may be plunged in the pots in a western 
aspect. Christmas Roses are not a success in 
very hot positions. Two or three varieties 
may be grown, llelleborus maximus flowers 
in December, H. angustifolius conics later, 
and I think these will be found the most use¬ 
ful. Those who want many flowers for rut¬ 
ting during spring and summer may plant 
good-sized groups of the following, or some 
of them : —Fyrethrums, single and double; 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Ox-eye Daisy), or 
some of its varieties; Scabiosa caucasica, 
Coreopsis graadiflora, Centaureas in variety, 
Eryngium speciosum superbum, Geum 
double scarlet, Doronicum plantagineum ex- 
celsum, Gvpsophila paniculata, Helenium 
pumilum, Inula glandulosa, Rudbeekias in 
variety, Achillea The Pearl. The Spanish 
Irises are very cheap, and large patches in 
the reserve garden, or elsewhere, will be 
very useful for cutting, and there is yet time 
to plant Anemones of the coronaria or Poppy 
section. 

Fruit garden.— Follow up pruning and 
training fruit-trees. Planting also may yet 
be done. The principal want appears to be 
good late Apples and Pears, especially 
Apples. We can buy good cooking Apples in 
our district now in the shops at 2s. per stone, 
but after Christmas the price will go up, be¬ 
cause planters, or many of them, ignore the 
late kinds. English Apples may not look 
quite so bright outside as the imported fruit, 
but they cook better, and if some of the fol¬ 
lowing "kinds are planted freely they should 
pay better than early kinds, because they 
come in when the glut is over: Alfriston. 
Annie Elizabeth, Beauty of Kent, Bedford¬ 
shire Foundling, Bismarck, Brantley’s Seed¬ 
ling, King of Tompkins County, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Sandringham, Newton Won¬ 
der, Wellington, and New Northern Green¬ 
ing. The reason why so many plant early 
kinds probably is they have no place to store 
them in, and, of course, if we are to make 
the best price of these late sorts after Christ¬ 
inas there must be either a dry cellar or some 
suitable place as an Apple store. We do not 
want an expensive building. A low, span- 
roofed building, dropped into the ground a 
little, if the site is well drained, will answer. 
The walls should be hollow’, the space be¬ 
tween filled with sawdust, the roof should be 
thatched with straw or Reeds, and match- 
boarded inside. Such a building might be 
cheaply constructed and be absolutely frost¬ 
proof, and the larger it is the better. It. 
must be fitted with ventilators, and the win¬ 
dows fitted with shutters. 

Vegetable garden.— Trench and manure 
ground ready for Asparagus and Seakale. In 
taking Seakale crowns for forcing save all the 
thongs or roots which are cut off, and lay 
them in damp sand thick end upwards. 
During the winter crowns will form on the 
cut surface. These can be reduced to one 
when planted out next March. If planted in 
good land, and kept free from weeds during 
summer, most of them will be strong enough 
for forcing next winter following, it will be 
well to lift a lot of Asparagus and Seakale 
ready for forcing in case frost sets in. If laid 
in and covered with litter the roots can be 
moved at any time to the forcing-bed when 
required. Transplant August-sown Cauli¬ 
flowers into cold-frames. I have kept them 
safe at the foot of a south wall, sheltered 
with evergreen branches when frost comes. 
Further sowings of Cauliflowers will be made 
in heat in January or February, as it is well 
to have two strings to our bow. Look over 
early Potato sets, and start a few’ in pots or 
boxes for planting in frames after Asparagms, 
or wherever there are warmth and light. Keep 
all the spaces in the Mushroom-house filled 
up with Seakale, Rhubarb, or something use¬ 
ful, if not required for Mushrooms. Anyone 
building a Mushroom-House should h-av e ifc as 
large as possible, and l^iljtien ooi Hnsltfe, or 
nniror wifh match hoarding?. that 


full-grown Lettuces and Endives are pro¬ 
tected. Dry Oak-leaves are suitable, with a 
little long litter on top to prevent disturb¬ 
ance by wind. E. Hobday. 


THE COXXHG WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 17th.— As the weather continues 
open, and the soil works freely, we are still 
planting trees and shrubs. When shrubs die 
after moving it is generally because they are 
neglected the spring following, and when 
the roots are not mulched. A sprinkling 
over the foliage of Evergreens is often more 
beneficial than so much water at the roots. 
In moving large deciduous trees I have found 
some advantage in wrapping hay-bands round 
the main branches, and damping them occa¬ 
sionally. 

December lHth.— Cleared another house of 
Grapes, and stored in bottles in the Grape- 
room. The Vines can be pruned at the first 
opportunity now. Shifted on young plants of 
double white Primulas and late-sown Cine¬ 
rarias. The first batch is coming into flower 
in 6-inch pots, and will be moved to the con¬ 
servatory when the next change takes place. 
At present the house is well furnished, and 
I do not believe in overcrowding. 

December lUth. —Shifted on late-struck Tree- 
Carnations, and a lot of Her Majesty Pink. 
The flowers are very sweet in April, and are 
nice for cutting. Pruned Pears on west 
walls. These are mostly autumn and early 
winter ripening sorts. Several trees of 
rather inferior kinds were grafted with 
Doyenne du Comice two years ago, and are 
now furnished with fruit-buds. We propose 
to do more of this kind of work in the spring, 
and shall select grafts for the purpose. 

December 20th .—Looked over standard fruit- 
trees in the orchards. There is not much to 
do- a branch here and there to be taken out, 
and the wounds smoothed and dressed with 
tar. There will be some regrafting done 
here. We want more Cox’s and Allington 
Pippin Apples, and a few more late cooking 
Apples. These latter will include Bramlev’s 
Seedling. Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, and 
Newton Wonder. Trees will be headed back 
shortly. 

December 21st. —Tea Roses are kept in pots 
to fill vacancies, if required, in spring. The 
present race of Teas and Hybrid Teas is 
hardier than the old kinds. We have made 
preparations for earthing up, but shall not 
do any sheltering till it is required. The 
first frost burdens the surface, and then we 
can move about cleanly, and do no harm. 
The quantity of material required is not 
large, and we have a heap of charred matter 
ready. 

December 22nd. -Rearranged conservatory 
to make it as bright as possible for Christ¬ 
mas. We have a good batch of Poinsettias 
arranged in one group, relieved with Pteris 
tremula Ferns, and, of course, there is plenty 
of late Chrysanthemums, and with Tree Car¬ 
nations. Mignonette, and Indian Daphnes 
there will be fragrance. The routine 
work of sweeping and rolling must have at¬ 
tention. Several gravel-walks have been 
turned, and now look fresh and bright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Overhanging tree.— My neighbour lias a Yew- 
tree in front of nis house, which is next door to me. 
an 1 is overhanging my garden, in front of my 
window’, about 2 jards. 1 have asked him in a 
proper way to cut it to the boundary: hut he says 
he will not, neither will he let me. Will you kindly 
tell me in your paper what to do, as it is close to 
the house and is a nuisance? — 8. F. H 

[You cannot compel your neighbour to cut 
the tree, but if he will not do the work you 
may do it yourself. Your best course is to 
give him written notice that if he does not 
cut the tree within a reasonable time—say 
within three weeks from the date of the 
notice—you will do the work yourself. If he 
fails to comply with the request you may 
properly do the work yourself. You may 
only cut those portions which are actually 
overhanging your land. You may cut those 
ortions perpendicularly over the boundary, 
ut you must not cut further back than the 
boundary, or you will be liable to an act of 


trespasa. You will gather from this reply 
that you cannot lower the height of the trees 
—your neighbour may allow them to grow as 
high as he chooses—although, of course, if 
any of the upper branches overhang your 
laud you may sever those branches perpen¬ 
dicularly over the boundary.] 

Notica to quit allotment garden.— With 
reference to mv query, replied to by “ Barrister," 
in (Gardening of October 27th. my garden is an allot¬ 
ment of 800 square yards, with small greenhouse and 
a brick-built summer-house of one room. I have ml- 
tivated the garden for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, 
and I sell what I do not require for my own con¬ 
sumption 1 had the garden four years on Novem¬ 
ber 9th. After making an agreement, and paying the 
last occupier for the tenant-right, 1 saw the agent, 
and was verbally accepted as tenant, without any 
further restrictions, at a yearly rent of A2 19s., to 
be paid quarterly—viz., on the 1st of each of tin- 
following months: February, May, August, and 
November. This is the way the gardens have been 
banded down from one tenant to another for many 
years. The whole of the 40 allotments have been 
sold for building purpeses. — An xlot s. 

[It appears that this tenancy is an ordinary 
allotment tenancy, to which the provisions 
of the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Com¬ 
pensation Act, 1887, apply. 1 should advise 
you to obtain a copy of that Act, which any 
stationer will get for you for a few pence. 
That is so far as compensation is concerned. 
With regard to notice, you now say that 
“after making an agreement ” you did cer¬ 
tain things. You do not, however, tell me 
what the agreement was, but I have no doubt 
it was one embodying a provision for six 
months' notice, and that tiie landlord is now 
acting upon that.— Barrister.] 

Agreement with employer. I would be gnutly 
obliged if you would kindly answer the following 
question: —When my employer engaged me, more 
than ten years ago. he said, in otic of hi* letters that 
he should ask me to sign an agreement not to start 
business on my < \vn account or work for an>oiie else 
within a radius of eight miles of the district in 
which his business is situated. Ill reply to that 
letter. I wrote saying that 1 was quitiv willing to 
sign tiie agreement referred to, as 1 had no inten- 
rioii of commencing business on my own account. 
He tiny employer) has never asked me since to sign 
the agreement, and I have not signed it; and what 
1 now want to know is, seeing I did not sign the 
agreement, whether he can prevent me in any way 
from starting ill business on my own accountV- - 
F. S. 

[The law requires agreements of this sort 
(“agreements in restraint of trade,” they arc 
called) to be reasonable, and also to be pre¬ 
cise. In this case no actual agreement was 
made, and the question is whether the letter 
you wroto can bo construed into mi agree¬ 
ment. Under all circumstances l should 
hardly think the employer could do anything 
to prevent you commencing business on your 
own account, especially if you avoid cailvass- 
ing his customers, and doing other flagrant 
improprieties. Then, as to the preciseness 
or otherwise of such nn agreement : “ within 
a radius of eight miles of the district in which 
his business is situated,” involves a puzzle 
that would take a good deal of solving. The 
length of time since your letter was written 
is also in your favour. - Barrister.] 

Cleaning a watercourse -Am 1 compelled tu 
clean an open ut renin that inns ucrob* my field? If 
hew often? This stream conveys the top-water from 
private property above iny house. There is nothing 
in it but natural giowth, such as Hi ass and water 
weeds. I have not put anything in to stop the 
course of the water. There is no hedge near, nor am 
I under any agreement to do it. A neighbour of 
mine says he will try to make rue do it, and use 
for e, if uecoMiry. 1 have (leaned it out three 
times in eight years to oblige my neighbours 
— last time eighteen months ago. One of them 
gave me Gs. first time and Rs. second tune, 
and promised me 2s. Gd. last time, but he 1ms 
never paid me, hence iny refusal to do it. — Stapeley. 

[Yes, I think you are liable to do this work, 
although the fact of your neighbour having 
paid you to do it in previous years might be 
urged in proof of a suggestion that lie had 
himself admitted responsibility for the work. 
He would, however, ‘most likely reply that 
this was a mere gratuity given you in pur¬ 
suance of no legal obligation, and so you had 
better regard it as your business to do this 
work when necessary, or you may be liable to 
the penalties provided by the Land Drainage 
Act, 1847. This Act provides that where by 
the neglect of an occupier to maintain or join 
in cleansing and scouring the channels of 
existing drains, streams, or water-courses 
lying in or bounding the lands of such occu¬ 
pier, injury is.caused to any other land, it 
shall be lawful for the proprietor or occupier 
of any land S 30 injured to reqpire the pro- 
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prietor or occupier so neglecting as afore¬ 
said, by a notice, in writing, to maintain such 
banks or cleanse or scour such channels, or 
to join in effectually maintaining such banks, 
or cleansing and scouring such channels of 
such drains, streams, and water-courses, and 
in case he shall neglect so to do, it shall be 
lawful for the occupier of the land to which 
such injury is caused, after the expiration 
of one calendar month from the service of 
notice, to execute all necessary works for 
maintaining or repairing such banks cr 
cleansing or scouring such channels. Such 
expenses as may be incurred, or part of them, 
are recoverable, by proceedings before the 
magistrates, from the occupier who has 
neglected to do the cleansing. By another 
section it is provided that unless the drain, 
stream, or watercourse is a boundary of or 
immediately adjoins the land of the occupier 
injured by such neglect, it shall not be lawful 
for the occupier injured to enter upon any 
other man’s land to execute the work without 
a warrant or authority from two justices.— 
Barrister.] 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardknixo free of charge if correspondents follow these, 
rules: All communications should le clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jxiper only, awl addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkkiko, 17, Furnival-strcet, llolborn, 
London, E. C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
retptired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should t>e sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming: firuit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several sjtecimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single sjKchnen* of fruits for 
naming, these in many eases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences bettceen varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
s/H-eimcns of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only ichcn 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lime for plants (J. If. ft.).—If you except such 
shrubs as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Ericas, Daphnes, 
Kalmias, Ledums, and Andromedas, and, in fact, all 
hardwooded plants, you may use old mortar quite 
freely. It is not necessary in soils where lime 
already exists, but such things as Irises, Pinks, 
Carnations, etc., arc very partial to it. On heavy 
soils itei use is beneficial to many hardy things. 

Smilax (S.).—The best way to treat Smilax, where 
it is desired to use the long climbing growths for 
decoration, is to have the plants in from 8-inch to 
9-inch pots at least, to have a stout piece of wire 
run round close beneath the rim, and then 
to have pieces of wire carried over from 
this wire crosswise, both to keep it in place and also 
to which to fasten pieces of string, which should 
run to some fixture above. Then as new growths 
break up twine them round the strings When of 
full height these can be cut, and room made for 
others. 

Plants for edging (A.).—As you dislike the com¬ 
mon Box, which harbours vermin and impoverishes 
the soil, we should recommend the Gentianella (Geu- 
tiana acaulis) or one of the Mossy Saxifrages, such 
as S. hvpnoides, or H*mchera sanguinea. The 
Gentian has the m.xst delightful blue trumpet-like 
flowers, and is very dwarf in growth. The Saxifrage 
is a very refreshing green in winter, and in summer 
its white blossoms and pink buds are very beautiful. 
The Ueurhera has ( harming coral like spikes of 
bitom. extremely giaceful. The common Heather is 
sometimes used in very light and peaty soils. 

Rose Marechal Niel with mildewed shoots 
((.’.>. You need not be alarmed at the mildew' ap¬ 
pearing upon the points of the shoots of your Mare- 
clial Niel. This is sure to occur at this time of the 
>ear upon unripened wood and foliage. It is caused 
by sudden changes in the temperature, and also 
draughts. Although it will be correct to retain a good 
length of tlie growths made this season, yet the soft, 
unripened ends must be ncmoved. It is only the 
\try hard growths of the current or last year’s pro- 
du -tion that will give bloom in any quantity. If you 
have artificial heat in >our house, you may prune the 
plant at th* beginning of the New Year. Should any 
long rods of more than one year old have good 
lateral growths, the latter may be shortened buck 
to two or three ejes. If they are very numerous 
and close together, entirely remove some of the 
weakest of them. 


Spireea japonlca clumps (7.).—Pot up your 

Si ira?a Japonlca clumps at once if the roots seem 
very dry soak them for an hour in tepid water, then 
stand them on the fl< or of your house to drain before 
potting. When potted, sriywiHhem in one 
the house,-™- in a frame, 
nut fibre WtiiWy inftn 
(Towns break. In that 
such treatment. It will be fdnnd that 
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all the better. Flower stems are proportioned to the 
strength of the crown now. These plants need plenty 
of water, and as they occupy so much room in the 
pots, of course there is less soil area to keep moist 
than is the ease with other plants. When in full 
growth the pots should be stood in saucers and water 
given twice a day. 

Pot grown Tulips with short stems (£.).- 
Your experience is not an unusual om with 
growers of this beautiful flower. The earlv-flowering 
shoit-stemmed propensity is believed to be the re¬ 
sult of badly ripened bulbs. Whative* it is, it lies 
mainly in the bulbs, and the only apparent remedy 
is to procure the best possible sample. When about 
to pot up any more, you should make a eareful note 
as to the varieties addicted to this bad habit, and 
avoid them in future. There is no doubt that 
this short-stemmed tendency may be somewhat 
(lucked by allowing the bulbs to root well before 
any attempt is made to force them 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Grafting the Sycamore (I 1 . L.).—You may graft 
your Sycamore early in March in the manner indi¬ 
cated in your sketch; but the most satisfactory way 
to treat young Sycamores that you wish to use as 
stocks for the dilferent varieties is to bud them in 
the summer when the bark runs freely, usually in 
July. The operation is as simple as the budding of 
Roses, hence it should not present any difficulties to 
you. 

Pruning Pyrus japonlca (.4.). —You ran, if you 
wish, allow' Pyrus japonica to grow into bush form, 
just shortening back any shoots that seem unduly 
strong, or you may tie or nail it to a trellis or wall, 
shortening in the season’s shoots and inducing it to 
create spurs or flcwir-buds. But the j lant is not 
amenable to very nstiicted or formal treatment. 
Certainly, on a wall or trellis, when allowed to stand 
out perhaps from 10 inches to 12 irclies, the flowers 
are earlier and more readily seen than is the ease 
with bushes. 

Pruning Rhododendrons (March would 
be the best month in which to cut back the scraggy 
bushes. They are rather slow in making new growth, 
but will do so eventually. After flowering it is 
always advisable to give them a good mulching of 
old pot soil, leaf-mould, peat, and decayed manure in 
equal parts. What is known as peat-Moss-litter is 
an excellent material to mulch with if obtained from 
the stables after being used there. Previous to 
applying this mulch the shrubs should be thoroughly 
flooded, then the mulch applied conserves the 
moisture, and the plants are much benefited thereby. 
Of course, in a wet season the watering would not 
he needful, but the mulch should be applied all the 
same, for the roots of Rhododendrons are always 
found near the surface. 

FRUIT. 

Propagating Plum trees. Apples, etc. (ft. ft.). 
— Y'oii cannot propagate Plums. Apples, or other tree 
fruits by aid of cuttings, as you suggest. You may 
sow stones of any Plum, or Damson, jor wild Bullace 
to givg you young plants to bud. when fairly strong, 
in the sides near the ground in July or August, just 
as Roses are budded; or you may, perhaps, get some 
ordinary Plum suckers in the autumn with roots, trim 
them up, and plant them in rows 2 feet apart for 
budding the following yeir: or you may, perhaps, 
purchase some | roper stocks from a nursery to 
plant. If, however, you are purely an amateur, it 
may be best to purchase young trees already budded. 
See also reply to “ Henfleld,” in our issue of Novem¬ 
ber 24th, p. 544. 

Trees for planting on dwelling-house (F. D. 

Jacques).—You should find Plums, Pears, or Sweet 
Cherries do very well on the north-east aspect, if the 
soil is fertile and adapted to fruit culture. Pears you 
might grow as cordons, if you need trees that will 
quickly fill the space. Fan-training suits Plums and 
Sw’eet Cherries better. On the north-west side 
Morello Cherries should do well. Pears also may be 
planted with a good prospect of success. Neither 
posiiion would suit Peaches, Apricots, or Figs, as 
these need warm situat ions in spring, when cold w inds 
and frosts prevail, otherwise light crops follow. Y’our 
high altitude should be favourable from a frost- 
resisting point of view'. 

Fig tree protection (D. Baynes). \Ve presume 
that, situated as you are, so near the sea-coast, 
severe frost is rot usual, therefore glass protection is 
not required until, say, February, when signs of 
activity are evid(nt. The Fig is not a strictly hardy 
tree—that is to say, the fruit prospect is lessened if, 
when the sap becomes active and growth is on the 
move, there comes severe frost. It is sometimes 
found that Figs n.*ed a covering of straw-, Bracken, 
Fern, or evergreen boughs as a protection to the 
tender fruit-buds; Lut near the coast this is not 
usually called for. There is nothing bettor than 
frigi dome blinds for tree protection,as they are both 
warm and durable. They should be so arranged 
that they can tic icmoved in the day and during 
mild spells, otherwise the trees suffer from want of 
light. 

Keening Walnuts (Mrs. I). .Sailer).—These keep 
best when allowed to fall from the trees; but if that 
cannot tic. then they should he gathered when it is 
found that the green coats part readily from the 
shells, then laid out on a floor to dry, and after 
being separated from the coats, cleaned by putting a 
peck at a time into a large bag or sack, held by 
two persons, who would, by the upward and down¬ 
ward motion of their arms, allow the Nuts to run 
backward and forward In the bag. Then they may 
be put into larce jars or similar receptacles, having 
a little dry salt strewn in amongst the layers to 
keep off mildew. A cool, dry place or store is best. 
When wanted, a gentle rub through a coarse bag as 
before, brightens them up. 

Pear-tree unhealthy ( A Cornishman ).—It is not 
a disease from which your Pear-tree is suffering, 
hut poor growth, due to the insuitahility of the 
soil. Beurre Superfln seems somewhat subject to 
this coarse hark formation whtn crown in the onen: 
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hut if the stock is a healthy one, there is no reason 
why this Pear should not grow and fruit as well as 
other kinds. Procure some of the caustic alkali 
solution, mix with water »s directed, and apply to 
the trees at the present time. This is a good bark 
purifier, both animal and vegetable growths suc¬ 
cumbing to these winter washes. You should dig a 
trench around your tree at a distance corresponding 
with Its age and size, cut through any large roots 
there may be, ani then add some decayed manure 
and burnt refuse, incorporating thoroughly with the 
soil in filling up the trench. This will, stimulate the 
growth of the tree, inducing a much greater freedom 
of lateral. Y’ou cannot expect to change the whole 
character of the tree all at once, but if you afford 
manure stimulants much improvement in growth and 
fruit should lollow in due course. It may be ad¬ 
visable to introduce some fresh soil to replace that 
which has been taken out. If the tree is otherwise 
healthy root treatment will afford the remedy. It ap 
pears to us from the sample sent that the growth is 
very poor and stunted, giving indications of extreme 
poverty. 

Fig tree not fruiting (J. ft.).—Although there 
may nave been lime rubbish put in beneath your 
Fig-tree when it v as planted three y#ars ago, and no 
top roots mav have been formed, yet the lower roots 
m.iy have extended materially, and thus be promot¬ 
ing a rather strong growth and soft, sappy wood. 
It is a fact that no Fig-trees fruit so freely as 
those grown in pots, simply because the roots are 
restricted and the wood produced is hard and 
woody. That is why we advise your opening a trench 
and severing the roots. The soil about them also 
should be made very firm. Certainly your climate may 
be rather too moist to ripen Fig-wood, but that is 
all the more reason why the roots should he severely 
restricted. Figs with a too free root-run grow much 
too vigorously, and do not fruit freely. 

Cesspool liquid (F.).— As all the manurial pro¬ 
perties of cesspool matter are usually greatly diluted 
with water, the actual food properties they contain 
arc naturally small, yet where given to crops or to 
soil are generally utilised, because all plant foods in 
a state of solution are at once taken up by crops. If 
given to ground freely at this time of the year, less 
good will result if nothing be grown on the ground, 
as, ere the winter is over, heavy rains nmy freely 
wasn the manure away. But if you give the liquid 
matter to heaps of decaying refuse which can be 
occasionally turned, then later given to the ground 
to he (Topped, very good use is made of it. To 
growing crops liqui I applications of even very weak 
manure are very helpful. Even now given freely to 
fruit-trees or bushes, or Strawberries, they will do 
mujh g( od 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. E. H’. Bulmer— Any Rose grower could supply 
Rose G. Nal>onnand. We have found it in all the large 
Rose growers’catalogues. - - Mrs. Bland See article re 
“ Refuse of carbide of calcium in making acetylene gas" 
in our issue of Dec. 23. 1905, p. 564, a copy of which can l*c 
had from the publisher, nest free, for ljd.- IVanterano. 

Kindlv give us some idea of the soil and then we can 
better help you.- E. Weston.— F'rom the meagre infor¬ 

mation you give us, the only conclusion we can come lo 
is that the fault lies at the roots, or it may be that the 
stock is unsuitable. The roots may have gone into |*oor 
soil, in which case root-pruning is the only remedy. 

Mrs. F. Dormer. You should try the cure mentioned on 
p. 5f5 by “ II. C.,” for destroying “ Plantains on lawns.” 
We do not reply to queries by post. M. J. Swan — 
We can find no trace of insects in the soil you forward. 

- P. IF. T.- See note in our issue of April 1. 1905, 

p. 60, re “ Destroying slugs.” A copy of this can be had 
from the publisher, price ljd., post tree. Also the note on 
April 15, 1905, p. 87. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS- 

Names of plants.—//. IF.—We do not undertake 
to name florist flowers.- — M. D. - No 1 is apparently the 
bulb of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur] urea), a very 
common plant in windows in the country; No. 2 from 
your description is very probably Sternliergia lutea(the 

Winter Daffodil).- Mima.— A* good spotted form of 

C> pripedium insigne.- A. F. II. W.- 1. American 

Arbor-Vita* (Thuja occidentals); 2, Cupressus I<aw&on- 
iana ; 3, One of the dwarf forms of Picea excelsa ; 4, 
Spindle tree (Euonymus europwus). 

Names of fruits.— G. A. S — Apples: 2, D’Aicy 
Spice ; 4, King of the Pippins ; others next week. 


Catalogues received, w. Cutbtu-h and Son, 
Highgate, N .—List of Hoses ; List of Fruit-trees . Svecial 
List of Few, Barr, and Little-known Trees and Shtvbs, 
etc. —MM. Vilmorin et Cie., Paris.- List of Seeds of 
Trees and Shrubs. -Henry Eckford, Wem, Salop.— 
Novelties in Seeds for l'.fl)7. 


Artificial manure- I have had given lo me the 
refuse of a mineral water generator, made from 
vitriol and bicarbonate of soda. It is in a crystal 
form. 1 am told it is very valuable for the garden. 
Would any reader kindly tell me how to use it. and 
when? My soil is light, but not very rich.—Axxiot s. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS'S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES, 

Bedrooms, &c. Pamphlets, drawings, & testimonials free. 

Pure and ample‘heat 24 hours for about Id. 


WITHOUT ATTENTION - • 
ur^ - THOSrRT)BERTS.Patemee.34.Vieri 


oris-St.RW 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

SEASHORE PLANTING. 

When we think of all the lovely things in 
our island gardens, from Caerhaes in Corn¬ 
wall, to Castlewellan in the north of Ireland, 
1 ask why we should fail in planting near our 
wildest shores ? Island gardeners and planters 
should love the sea, as clearly some of them 
do, or we should never have such real 
gardens as Tregothnan, Abbotsbury, and 
many others along the shores of Cornwall 
and Devon. It is an error to suppose that 
these effects by the sea are only to be had 
in the South, because we have the striking 
instance of Lord Annesley’e planting in the 
North of Ireland. Doubtless success is to a 
great extent a question of shelter, and one 
may as often secure that near the sea as any¬ 
where else, in sheltered hollows near and be¬ 
hind hills lying against the prevailing winds. 
Certainly if we do nothing but leave the bare 
shore-fields to the winds we do not get much 
beauty; but if care is taken in building up 
shelter through seashore shrubs and trees, 
then good planting may be done. 

It is not the seashore folk and those who 
dwell by their many river valleys and 
estuaries that are to be pitied, but rather 
those struggling with inland and midland 
conditions in our islands. For those who 
have to face such terrible winters os those of 
Hungary and Central Germany there is no 
chance to walk in avenues of Palms, such as 
those of Mr. Fox, at Falmouth, or among 
Tree-Ferns, Bananas, and Gum-trees, as at 
Menabilly; so that our privilege as island 
gardeners is a singular one in Europe, con¬ 
sidering our northern position, and we ought 
to take advantage of it. In no northern coun¬ 
try can we see such a variety of exotic vege¬ 
tation in the free ail*—Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
dron, Banana, Palm, Indian Magnolia. It 
would take a long time.to free people’s minds 
of the idea that it is only in the warm and 
often relaxing southern country that such 
beautiful results may be got; but we can 
see how wrong it is by such instances as those 
of Mr. Acton on the hills of Wicklow, and 
also the lovely plantations at Bodorgan on 
the stormy coast of Anglesey. Given the 
same shelter and care in bracing and northern 
places beautiful results may also be had, 
with a few exceptions. As to the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, there seems to be no shore 
limit to their culture near the sea—some of 
the finest flowers come from the West of 
Scotland. Not only coast gardens may be 
beautiful, but also plantations of trees of the 
highest value, as, by working back from the 
6hore, with small storm-resisting shrubs and 
trees, we soon get, even in level and exposed 
shores, tho shelter which gives us a warm, 
protecting, evergreen wood. Few countries 
are so rich in sheltering trees as onr own, 
owing to the evergreifns^ thst thrive in. sea¬ 
shore districts, bhel&gri lpJ|) beAilekx for 
gardens, distant for wind-breaks, -G^ross the 


line of prevailing winds, and may be of Yew, 
Holly, Cedar of Lebanon, native Fir, the 
Ilex, and Austrian and Corsican Pines. 

By the use near the sea of small-leaved 
bushes like tho Tamarisks, Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippophce), and small Willows, we very soon 
get some shelter, and by backing these with 
close-growing conifers like our common 
Juniper and some of the sea-loving Pines like 
Pinaster, and the Monterey Cypress (C. ma- 
crocarpa) and the Monterey Pine (P. insig- 
nis), we soon get shelter for trees, and one 
hundred yards from the shore we may walk 
in warm woods. Having got our shelter in 
this way, the growth of the hardy Pines of the 
northern world seems as easy by the sea as 
anywhere; indeed, more so, if there is any 
one place where the rather tender Pines are 
grown well it is near the sea in places around 
our coast, where, if the soil is good, one has 
not to be so careful about the hardiness of 
trees we select as we have to be in inland 
places. 

The evergreen Oak is the most precious of 
evergreen trees near the sea; but aB it is 
not very easily transplanted from nursery- 
bought plants, it is just as well to raise it at 
home and plant it young. Seed may be dib¬ 
bled in in places we wish it to grow in. This 
evergreen Oak withstands gales better than 
any other tree, and is a precious tree for the 
south and west and all seashore districts, and 
should never be forgotten by the planter. Like 
many other trees, it suffers from indiscrimi¬ 
nate planting with other and sometimes 
coarser things, and is rarely grouped in an 
effective way, although here and there, as 
at Ham Hotuso, Killerton, St. Ann’s, Tre- 
gothnan, and Holkham, we may see the good 
effect of grouping this tree. There are 
many fine trees of it in coast districts in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland. Where there is room the 
tree should be grouped or massed, as, apart 
from effect, wo get the best shelter in that 
way. At Abbotsbury it is put for a friendly 
evergreen wall round every new plantation, 
even in that sheltered dell by the sea. It is 
a tree which fears no storms, and never gives 
way before them. 

Among the taller Pines the best is the 
Corsican, and, both from the climate of 
its island-home, on the mountains, and the 
result of trials in various parts of England 
and Ireland, we may make up our minds 
about it. The Pines of the northern Pacific 
coast, too, are well used to sea influences, 
and hence wc see in our country good results 
from planting them near the sea, as, for ex¬ 
ample, Menzies’ Spruce at Hunstanton, the 
Monterey Pine at Bicton, and the Redwood 
in many places near the sea. One good result 
of planting in such places is that we may use 
bo many evergreen trees, from the Holly to 
the Cedar, and so get a certain amount 
of warmth as well as shelter. Sometimes 
physical obstacles help in shore planting— 
dunes and low hills, in the shelter of which 
we make a beginning. Of this there is an in¬ 
structive example at Holkham in the long 


Pine wood flanking that cold and often angry 
shore. And if we succeed in planting a beau¬ 
tiful evergreen wood within a few yards of 
the sea we can then work back landwards as 
far as we care to go. In starting, however, 
near the shore it is best to use the Corsican, 
Austrian, and Monterey Pines, and tho Holly 
Oak, leaving the broad-leaved trees until we 
get full protection. It. 


BIRCHES. 

The silvery shafts of the common Birch form 
a very conspicuous feature in woodland 
scenery, and some of our painters never seem 
tired of reproducing this tree in one or other 
of its ever-varying forms. Other species 
besides this possess the silvery bark to a 
greater or less extent, but there are some 
which are, in general appearance, particu¬ 
larly at this season, widely removed from our 
own native species. One of the most notice¬ 
able just now is the Red or River Birch 
(Betula nigra), native of a considerable tract 
of country in North America, and valued 
there as a timber tree, the wood being close- 
grained, handsome, and easy to work. In 
this country it does not seem likely to be of 
any particular value from a timber point of 
view, but as an ornamental tree it certainly 
merits more attention than has been given 
it by planters. Where the soil is not too dry, 
it is of free growth, and forms a bold speci¬ 
men, the trunk being often divided into 
several large branches at but a little height 
from the ground. The branclilets are not 
nearly so numerous as in most individuals of 
the common Birch, and they have not the 
weeping tendency so noticeable in that kind. 
In both, however, the bark forms the most 
striking winter feature, but in totally dif¬ 
ferent ways, for in the Red Birch tlio bark, 
which is of a kind of reddish cinnamon 
colour, partially peels off, and remains at¬ 
tached to tho main trunk and principal 
branches in good-sized flakes, which give to a 
specimen a singularly wild and picturesque 
appearance. The new bark, which is thereby 
exposed in patches, is of a peculiar kind of 
brownish buff. A few good specijneim of tho 
Red Bireh grouped together, will, in a fairly 
moist spot, form a noticeable feature in park 
or woodland scenery. True, they take some 
time to form large trees^but they display 
the characteristic sheddi^ of their bark 
while still young. Although bearing the 
specific name of nigra, a still more sombre- 
looking tree at this season than the above is 
Betula lenta, known as the Mountain 
Mahogany. The bark of this is at the present 
time of a dull blackish hue, thus furnishing 
a direct contrast to our native species. This 
is during the growing season remarkable 
among the other Birches by reason of its 
larger leaves as well as longer catkins, but 
it is not very generally planted—indeed, in 
some districts it does not appear to thrive 
particularly weli. It is found throughout a 
wide distridl in North America, and is there 
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greatly valued for its timber, which is prin¬ 
cipally sought after by cabinet-makers for 
many purposes. The white bark of the com¬ 
mon Birch is in some individuals very much 
more pronounced than in others, while, apart 
from this feature, our native species gives us 
an almost endless variety in the number and 
disposition of its branches and minor twigs, 
for one (fastigiata) is as upright as a Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar, while, in direct contrast to 
this, we have Youngi, whose long, whipcord 
like shoots will sweep the ground. Between 
these two extremes numerous other forms 
occur. Two species with particularly silvery 
bark are the North American Betula papy- 
racea and the Japanese B. corylifolia. P. 


BERRIED SHRUBS. 

The brightest bits of colour among shrubs 
after the leaves have fallen is to be found in 
the berries of many of them, though in some 
instances they quickly fall a prey to birds. 
In early autumn we have the Pyracautha, 
which, as an open bush, is more often met 
with than it was at one time, as it was 
formerly principally considered as a wall 
shrub. Early in October, during a visit to 
Finsbury Park, I was much struck with the 
great beauty of the Pyracautha as a bush, for 
the plants were laden with their scarlet 
lH*rries. Again, later on, close to the lake at 
Kew, a clump of the Sea Buckthorn (liip- 
pophae rhamnoides) was a sight to be remem¬ 
bered, the partially-nuked branches l>eing 
closely packed for some distance with the 
warm orange-coloured berries. These retain 
their beauty a considerable time, ami are less 
palatable to birds than many others. In 
planting the Sea Buckthorn -that is, if it is 
considered from a fruiting standpoint—one 
feature to bear in mind is that the male and 
female flowers are borne on separate plants, 
and that it is necessary that these be brought 
into contact in order to ensure the production 
of fruits. One male to six or eight females 
will be ample. Pernettya mucronata, now 
represented in our gardens by many varieties 
whose fruits are of different tints, is a very 
beautiful berried shrub, and a delightful little 
evergreen. In colour the fruits vary from 
white through different shades of pink to deep 
red. The original species is a native of the 
bleak, inhospitable region around the Straits 
of Magellan, and, like other plants from the 
same district, it needs a cool, moist soil. The 
white fruits of the Snow berry ure very con¬ 
spicuous, even after the leaves have dropped, 
and of evergreens we have the Aucubas and 
Skimmias, which, apart from their beauty 
out-of-doors, are also valuable for indoor de¬ 
coration when grown in pots, as their smooth, 
glossy leaves stand them in good stead when 
used in draughty corridors and similar places. 


THE ACT!MDIAS. 

The genus Actinidia consists of about half- 
a dozen species, natives of China and Japan, 
but even all of these are not in general culti¬ 
vation. Botanically they are nearly related 
to the Camellias, but differ widely therefrom 
in general particulars, being all deciduous 
climbers of a shrubby character, and remark 
able chiefly for their handsome leafage, 
though when they do flower the blossoms are 
decidedly pretty, and in their native country 
the fruit pf some of them is eaten. The 
specie® herewith figured, 

Actinidia chinensis. is probably the most 
ornamental of the genus, at least, from a 
fine foliage poi^ of view. It is a vigor¬ 
ous growing enmber, with large heart- 
shaped leaves, dark green on the upper 
surface, and densely tomentose beneath. 
The leaves are, when young, thickly 
covered with bright red hairs. From its 
vigorous growth and bold, handsome leafage 
this Actinidia is valuable for growing as a 
pillar or pergola plant in the garden. As 
far as I know it has not yet flowered in Eng¬ 
land, but in its native country it is said to 
produce handsome yellow flowers, each 
H inches in diameter, bo^ne in clusters on 
short shoots. These flfowera'^re am deeded 
by edible*'fruits, about V]jel fcizl of Jffaftuts, 
and with the flavour of ripe Godteberries. 


of Central China, and in a note by Dr. Henry 
on the wild fruits of that region it is referred 



Actinidia chinensis. From a photograph in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 


to as a promising fruit bearing subject for 


Actinidia arguta. —This is another strong 
grower, which Professor Sargent tella us 
often climbs to the tops of tall trees in the 
Japanese forests. The fruit, somewhat like 
a Gooseberry, of a greenish-yellow, when ripe 
is eaten by the Japanese, but does not appeal 
to European tastes. 

Actinidia Kolomikta.— A moderate clim¬ 
ber, whose leaves vary from ovate to heart 
shaped, and remarkable for the way in 
which they change colour, for they are at 
first bright green, then become white at the 
apex. This tint often works half way down 
the leaf, and appears to be caused by an in¬ 
sufficient supply of chlorophyll. In the 
autumn the leaves die off very brightly tinted. 
The flowers, which are borne one or two in 
the axils of the leaves, are about an inch 
across, and white in colour. 

The other species of the Kew Hand List are 
A. callosa, A. polygama, between which and 
A. Kolomikta there is a good deal of confu¬ 
sion, and A. volubilis. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yew-trees dying. -In my garden there is 
an avenue of Yew-trees, one of which has 
just died. The trees arc; very large and old, 
their height being upwards of 40 feet, and 
they were planted in 1480. The avenue is 
double, consisting of throe rows of about eight 
trees each. They are planted in heavy clay 
soil. Last year two of them appeared to be 
dying, one of which has done so ; the other 
has quite recovered. This year two more 
also appear to be dying. Can you tell me if 
anything can be done to save them, as any 
more gaps will, naturally, spoil the whole 
avenue, which is, I believe, the finest of its 
kind in Englnnd? I am not aware how long 
Yew-trees arc supposed to live. Possibly they 
are all coming to the end of their tether. A 
little Ivy grows round the roots and over the 
ground, but not up the trunks. Can this have 
anything to do with their death?—II. E. C. 

The Wild Service or Chequer-tree (Pvrus 
torminalis). Most, if not all, the Pyruses 
are valuable for planting in the pleasure gar 
den, while a few, if given suitable positions, 
will attain to such dimensions as to warrant 
their being used for park adornment. !n this 
category must be placed the species under 
notice. This, if accorded a nice open situa¬ 
tion, where it can develop unhindered, is cap¬ 
able of forming a very symmetrical, round- 
headed specimen some 40 feet or more in 
height, and with a spread of branches aver¬ 
aging some 60 feet to 70 feet in its greatest 
diameter. In spring, trusses of flowers ap¬ 
pear at the points of the young wood, fol¬ 
lowed in due course by bunches of green 
fruit, called Chequers, which at one time 
used to be considered worthy of the dessert, 
and are, in fact, gathered now by those who 
appreciate the fruits when ripe ; but, os a 
rule, the majority of the l>erries are devoured 
by birds. G. P. K. 

Chimonanthus fragrans grandiflorus 
and Choisya ternata. Unless very cold 
weather should intervene, this sweet-scented 
winter-flowering shrub will, in the course of 
a few days, be in full bloom. I have never 
seen nor had it promise such a profusion of 
flowers before, every piece of wood, from the 
merest twig to shoots 2 feet and more in 
length, being literally studded with buds just 
on the point of expansion. I have it trained 
on a wall having a full southern aspect, n 
group of trees and shrubs at either end of the 
wall affording protection both from the east 
and west. Formerly the tree occupied a 
similar position on another wall, but without 
the protection named, and although it grew' 
and flowered, it was not altogether satisfac¬ 
tory, and I therefore lifted and planted it in 
its present position some four years since. 
Here it has grown freely and flowered very 
satisfactorily, but ow'ing, no doubt, to the past 
summer having been so very hot and sunny, 
the wood became so thoroughly ripened that 
the quantity of flowers it is now producing is 
quite exceptional. On the same w all, and not 
far removed frokii the abbve, is a large shrub 
of Cho^v^TeriHita, which has been blossom 
ing for-weeks pasf, and w'ere w not for the 
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imagine, to look at that part of the wall, that 
spring-time had arrived. The great heat was, 
of course, responsible for this untimely blos¬ 
soming, and I am afraid that the spring crop 
of flowers will be but a sparse one in conse¬ 
quence. Other examples of this shrub grow¬ 
ing quite out in the open have produced but 
a few stray trusses of flowers, so that in the 
ordinary course of events these will at. any 
rate make a display at the proper period next 
season.—A. W. 


ROSES. 

ROSE DEAN HOLE. 

There is no doubt but that this has taken a 
foremost place among exhibition Roses, and 
it appears to be equally good as a garden 
sort. It is a question whether Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons have raised a better Rose, 
splendid though their achievements have 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Odontoglossum Alexandra. — I have a small 
plant of OdontoRlossum Alexandra, with one leading 
bulb and several old bulbs. It is in good health, 
and flowers each year. Can I do anything to increase 
its size? Would it help it to remove flowering spike 
when first seen?-D. W. H. 

[Your plant of Odontoglossum crispum 
(Alexandra?) would certainly gain consider¬ 
able strength by removing the flower- 
spike when first seen, and, all cultural condi¬ 
tions being favourable, the next Reason’s 
pseudo bulb will have increased ineize. After 
removing ili<* flower-spike, give tic* plant a 
rest by affording less water to the roots, but 
sufficient must be given to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. Probably the 
plant has too many old bulbs, it being con¬ 
sidered by experienced cultivators that it is 
quite unnecessary to allow more than two 
pseudo-bulbs to remain behind each leading 


Very often we find plants of this species 
which make no progress, as regards size, in 
the pseudo-bulbs. In the majority of cases, 
it is through allowing the plant to sustain its 
spike until the flowers fade, it being far bet¬ 
ter practice to cut off the spike after the 
flowers have been open a week or two. The 
spike of bloom, if stood in water in the cool- 
house, will retain its beauty and freshness 
for a long time.] 


Rue Dean Hole. From a photograph in Measrj. B. R. Cant and Son’s nursery at Colchester. 


been. There is a resemblance in this variety , 
to Mrs. Edward Mawley, but I much prefer 
Dean Hole, as its habit is so much better, the 1 
blooms being borne erect, whereas those of 
Mrs. Mawley droop. A fine group of Dean 
Hole seen in Messrs. B. R. Cant’s grounds 
last autumn bespoke the favour the variety 
has already attained, and the grand standard 
plants were evidence of its fitness for growing 
in that form. The colour may be described 
as silvery-carmine, with a rich salmon shad¬ 
ing ; the flowers arc large, full, and of grand 
high-cent red form. 
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young growth, so that by adopting this 
method the leading part of the plant is always 
kept in a young and fresh condition. While 
the plant is at rest, the operation may be 
performed in the following manner. Suppose, 
for instance, the plant has four pseudo-bulbs, 
including the leading one, the rhizome at the 
base of the plant may be severed with a good 
sharp knife between the second and third 
bulbs, thus leaving two bulbs on each piece. 
The back bulbs, if plump and healthy, will 
soon produce a new growth, and when this 
growth commences to push forth roots it may 
be removed and potted separately. Another 
successful method is that, should the plant re¬ 
quire repotting through want of space where¬ 
in to grow, or through the compost having 
become decomposed, it should be done soon 
after growth recommences, the old pseudo¬ 
bulbs may then be removed, and these should 
be placed in pots filled with crocks, or they 
may be laid upon some damp Moss, and when 
new growths appear may then be repotted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE LAST CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
OF THE YEAR. 

The December exhibition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society is looked forward to 
by Chrysanthemum cultivators with special 
interest. The display, as a whole, differs 
very considerably from that which obtains at 
the October and November exhibitions. The 
large blooms are still catered for, but only to 
a limited extent. The leading class is for 
twenty-four Japanese blooms in not less than 
eighteen varieties. We were pleased on look¬ 
ing through the flowers this year to find that 
the leading stands contained blooms of better 
quality than has been the ease in former 
years. Previously, the indifferent quality of 
most of the December exhibits of large 
flowers has been noted, but in the present 
instance many of these were of good colour 
and delightfully fresh. It may he interesting 
to readers of Gardening Illustrated to 
know what are the names of the more con¬ 
spicuous sorts. 

The beautiful white Mme. R. Oberthur was 
represented in magnificent form. The ever- 
popular General Hutton, a golden-yellow, 
tinted crimson, was in very fine condition. 
W. H. Whitehouse has always been regarded 
as a good late-flowering variety, and on the 
present occasion the blooms were good in 
every respect. This is white, lined and suf¬ 
fused rosy-purple. The large and refined 
blooms of Mme. Carnot were seen in several 
instances, as was also its primrose sport, Mrs. 
W. Mease. George Lawrence was a big 
golden-bronze flower that seems to keep re¬ 
markably well. Dorothy Pywell is a pure 
white flower, not quite equal in size to some 
of the others, yet valued because of its fresh- 
new?. Mary Inglis was another good flower of 
a bronzy colour, and the beautiful Mme. C. 
Nagelmackers is a white that seems to bo 
useful at almost all periods of the exhibition 
season. Of Mrs. E. Thirkell, a deep yellow 
flower, several excellent blooms were staged 
in the various stands. The yellow Duchess 
of Sutherland was also well represented. A 
good new variety of continental origin '.a 
Mme. Paul Wattine, a fine bronzy-yellow 
flower of considerable promise. H. Stevens 
is another good variety, very full, and of 
l>eautiful form, white, shaded pink at the tips. 
Mrs. T. Lunt is a variety of which a whole 
vase was filled with its creamy blossoms, 
shaded yellow. Mrs. Tom Fagg should be in 
all late collections. Mrs. Swinburne is one 
of the very best creamy-white Japanese late- 
flowering sorts. Mary Ann Pockett proved 
that, in a normal season, its golden bufr- 
sliaded red flowers will he much in demand. 

The incurved varieties were well shown. 
The leading stand, with which Mr. G. Hunt 
secured premier honours, contained some 
very excellent specimens, among which were 
Mile. Lucie Faure, a creamy-white ; Ialine, 
rosy-violet; The Egyptian, a massive purple- 
amaranth ; Mrs. E. Seward, a deep yellow, 
lined reddish-brown ; Doris Raynor, a rosy- 
buff sport from Ialine, and equally valuable. 
The huge blooms of Ralph Hatton, a purple- 
lilac with mauve reverse ; the chaste flowers 
of Mrs. F. Judson ; the massive blooms of 
William Higgs, golden-huff colour; and the 
refined and interesting blooms of Mrs. G. 
Denyer, the latter being silvery-pink and use¬ 
ful for late work, were all noteworthy. 

The singles were very well shown, three 
displays, composed of about a dozen varieties, 
l>eing set up in vas^s for effect. These ex¬ 
hibits contained some fine kinds. The names 
of a few nr^y r swrypia r .useful purpose: Daisy 
Brett, a refined white; Maiden’s Blush, a 
pi@ORftffib.laiy K&fiW a well-known 
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crimson flower. A fine yellow is Mrs. 
J. F. McLeod. This was of fine branching 
character, bearing large flowers of a rich 
yellow colour. Edith Pagram seems to be a 
flower of a most accommodating nature, and 
was represented in fine form on this occa¬ 
sion, as well as at the November shows. The 
colour may be described as a pleasing pink, 
with a white ring round an orange disc. 
Purity was one of the best and purest white 
kinds ; the flowers having a large pale green 
eye are all the more effective. Crown Jewel 
is another good flower, the colour being a 
rich bronzy-yellow. Elsie Neville is a most 
effective flower, being a brilliant shade of 
terra-cotta, and a free-flowering variety 
withal. Grace is another lovely pure white 
kind, and the intense rosy amaranth-coloured 
flowers of Robert Morgqu are borne in beauti¬ 
ful clusters. 

Spidery Chrysanthemums are always a 
feature at these late shows, and on the present 
occasion in the premier exhibit in the class 
for these, the bunches were decidedly pretty. 
It may be well just to mention their names, 
although want of space prevents description 
of them just now. They are as follows: — 
King of Plumes, a rich golden-yellow; Alice 
Carter, a reddish-bronze, tipped gold; Mrs. 
Filkins, a bright yellow flower with liom- 
shaped petals; Mrs. James Carter, a pale 
yellow flower of dainty form ; Sam Caswell, a 
pleasing shade of pink, and valuable for its 
profuse display; White Jitsujetui, a pure 
wlfite flower of dainty form ; and Crimson 
Tangle, a rich crimson-lined and shaded 
golden-yellow flower. 

Not the least interesting were the minia¬ 
ture-flowered Pompons. These included such 
delightful gems as Snowdrop, a pure white; 
Primrose League, a primrose sport from 
Snowdrop; Little Pet, a charming little 
bronze flower; Lune Fleuri, a bronzy-yel¬ 
low; Lilac Gem, a pale lilac-pink; and Per¬ 
fection, a charming, but little known, bronzy- 
yellow. Theee little flowers were much 
admired. E. G. 

GROWING SINGLE CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Kixdly oblige me with hints on the growing of single 
Chrysanthemums for house decoration and cutting, and 
give a short list of recommended and refined varieties. I 
have Miss Partridge, Girlie, Mrs. Baillie, Lily Valentine, 
Mary Richardson, etc. Is it right to pinch back the ywmg 
plants when 0 inches high, and each succeeding shoot at 
the same height, until end of June? Is this a good way 
for cut flowers? I (lo not quite understand what is meant 
by a plant being "best when slightly disbudded," or, 
again, “ best in sprays." Does this mean grown on to 
terminal buds, or what? I should like to know how to 
grow Coronation well. How many blooms should a plant 
carry ? —N. U. 

[The singles may be propagated at almost 
any period between the end of November and 
the middle of May. If your object is to pro¬ 
duce large plants with a profuse display of 
blossoms, you may, with advantage, insert 
the cuttings in December, at which time 
there should be plenty of cuttings available. 
Good plants may be had by inserting the cut¬ 
tings in January and February, and plants, 
though not so large, of course, may be raised 
from cuttings propagated in February and 
March. In April and May the tops of young 
plants may be taken off and struck. These 
late-struck plants may be flowered singly in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, or, what is much better, 
three such plants may be put into pots 
measuring 9 inches in diameter. As your 
object in growing the single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums is for home decoration, and for cut¬ 
ting, you should have little or no difficulty in 
developing plants suitable for your purpose. 
Insert the cuttings in equal parts of loam 
and leaf-soil, both of which should be passed 
through a sieve with a £-inch mesh. Add 
very freely coarse silver-sand, and give the 
heap a good mixing before using. Use small 
pots or shallow boxes, first crocking these well 
and covering with some of the rougher sift¬ 
ings of the soil already referred to. Make the 
soil rather firm in the pots, and sprinkle the 
surface with coarse silver-sand. If pots be 
used, insert the cuttings around the edge. 
Press the soil firmly round the base of each 
cutting, otherwise failure will most probably 
ensue. Label at once, toiavoid qpnfusionL 
boxes are used, the : cutlipgj tgjcul.1 1 -bej fcn- 
sortod in rows. Commence the row£5*th a 


I label, and begin at the left-hand corner of 
each box as it is dealt with. Follow on with 
cuttings of the variety denoted on the label, 
observing a distance between each cutting In 
the row of about 2 inches, and rather more 
than this space between the rows. Pot up 
singly into 3-inch pots as soon as nicely 
rooted, and grow on as usual, repotting as 
occasion arises. The flowering pots may be 
8-inch, 9-inch, or 10-inch, according to the 
vigour of the respective plants or varieties. 
Some of the weaker-growing singles do very 
well in 8-inch pots, but most kinds succeed 
better in those measuring an inch more in 
diameter. 

Pinching or stopping the growth is im¬ 
portant in successful culture. Stop the young 
plants when they are 6 inches high, but they 
must be well established before this is done. 
Subsequent shoots, xvhen they are 6 inches 
long, should be treated in like manner, pinch¬ 
ing for the last time about the end of June. 
If wanted for Christmas displays, the plants 
may be pinched for the last time during the 
third week in Julv. You say you do not 
quite understand what is meant by “slightly 
disbud,” and, again, “best in sprays.” 
Single Chrysanthemums are usually grown on 
to the terminal buds, which mark the 
termination of the plant’s growth. These 
terminal buds are developed in clusters, as 
you arc, no doubt, aware. Some of the clus¬ 
ters are more dense in their character than 
others. The more dense clusters of buds are 
seen to advantage when slightly disbudded, 
or, in other words, slightly thinned out. As 
a matter of fact, such kinds are better when 
one bloom is developed on each individual 
shoot. Assuming your plants are bushy, you 
can well afford to do this. In other cases 
where the clusters of buds are less compact, 
and where it is seen they are disposed to 
grow away freely with a good length of foot¬ 
stalk, it is well to let such sprays develop 
naturally. Some growers prefer to reduce 
the number of buds on each of such sprays to 
three or five, the result in either case being 
distinctly charming. The variety Corona¬ 
tion, which was figured in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated recently, should carry a dozen to two 
dozen really handsome disbudded blooms 
were cuttings inserted forthwith and the re¬ 
sulting plants given good culture. 

You will find the following answer your 
purpose admirably Babs White, rosy-pink, 
shaded white, free-flowering; Emily Wells, 
clear pink ; Mrs. C. Symms, soft blush-pink ; 
Mona, bronze, with golden-yellow tips ; Edith 
Pagram, pink, shaded white, and white zone 
round yellow disc, large flower; Bronze 
Edith Pagram, a bright reddish-bronze sport 
from the last-named variety, and similar 
in every other respect; Sir George Bullough, 
deep rich, free flowering; Linton, creamy- 
blush ; Guy Westlake, pure white, with nar¬ 
row florets; Lady Marguerite Douglas, pure 
white; Nora Davies, reddish terra-cotta, 
rather late; Framfield Beauty, deep rich 
crimson, late; Star of Honour, pure white, 
with Anemone-like disc; and the trio, all 
members of one family—viz., Miss Mary 
Anderson, blush ; Annie Holden, buff-yellow ; 
and Mrs. Fergusson, a beautiful shade of 
pink.—E. G.] 

SOME OF THE NEWER SINGLE- 

FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Never before in the history of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society have so many single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums been submitted to 
the floral committee as during the past 
season. Most satisfactory of all is the fact 
that the quality of the flowers has improved, 
and unless the newer kinds possess some 
specially good points there is little chance 
of any of them gaining the much coveted 
first-class certificate. At the meeting of the 
N.C.S. floral committee on November 19th 
last, the display of single-flowered varieties 
was noteworthy* and many kinds that would 
have been regarded with much favour a year 
or two ago were passed. The following 
varieties each received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate : — 

Miss E. Partridge.— This is a very dainty 
flower, of good size, and of a pleasing rose- 
pink colour, with a bright orange-yellow disc. 


Merstham White.— In this instance we 
have a flower that is sure to become popular. 
The form is exquisite, the ray florets being 
very evenly disposed, making a flower of 
ideal character; colour, pure white, with 
largo orange disc. The flowers are borne in 
lovely sprays. 

Edith Harlino.— This is another good 
flower, the colour of which is a very rich 
shade of yellow, with an orange disc. The 
plant possesses a fine branching habit, and 
develops lovely sprays of blossoms. 

Galatea.—T he colour of this is a very 
bright rose, with white shading round an 
orange disc. 

Crown of Gold.— When set up before the 
committee the blooms gave evidence of 
having been severely disbudded, as is cus¬ 
tomary with all exhibition flowers. The form, 
however, was exquisite, and the flowers large 
and attractive; colour, old gold, with orange 
disc. 

Mrs. Thynne. —The flowers are large and 
of good form, with rather long, prettily- 
twisted florets, neatly disposed round the 
disc; colour, a lovely deep yellow, tinted 
bronze, with orange-yellow disc. A free- 
flowering variety. 

Kathie.—A large-flowered single, of good 
form, and of a distinct shade of crimson-lake 
colour, with a yellow zone round an orange 
disc. We like this variety because of its 
distinct colour and pleasing form. The fol¬ 
lowing variety was commended : — 

Mrs. Andrews.— The flower may be de¬ 
scribed as of medium size, and the form as 
Japanese. The blossoms are pure white. 

A few others of good quality that failed to 
receive even a commendation were : —Gret- 
chen, pure white, star-like; Eugene, white, 
heavily tipped rose; Evelyn, deep rose, 
white zone, and orange disc; Gracie Lam¬ 
bert, bright rase, white zone round orange 
disc; Emile, pale rose-pink, orange disc; 
and Mr. J. Carlisle, pure white, with orange 
disc. E. G. 

Sunnymead, Dumfries , Scotland. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

An old Chrysanthemum—8ource d’Or.— 

Sometimes, by reason of their unique and at¬ 
tractive colours, certain Chrysanthemums, 
which have no special claims as regards size, 
judged in the light cf present-day show 
varieties, continue to be popular, and the old 
Source d’Or is one of them. I remember 
being at a provincial show when it was put 
up along with a variety of a rosy-mauve 
colour, by the name of Mme. Clement Audi- 
guier, and they both attracted a consider¬ 
able amount of attention in these days, but 
Source d’Or was the favourite, and a remark 
made at the time that its colour, old gold, 
“ would keep it alive for many years ” has 
proved true, for I have not seen the variety 
Mme. C. Audiguier since, or, indeed, many 
others that were staged in those days, for 
they hnve long since been superseded. To¬ 
day (December 1st) I have cut a bunch of 
blooms from some plants of Source d’Or in 
the open. For the past few weeks the plants 
have done well. They do not grow over tall, 
and if pinched back once or twice in the 
early part of the season, as these were, they 
may* be had of medium height. We do not 
possess too many flowers in the garden of this 
attractive colour. A Chrysanthemum that 
may be bloomed in the open, and, in fact, 
grown in the open ground the year round as 
my plants are, should not be allowed to dis¬ 
appear from the garden as so many have 
done. I notice some growers who deal in 
Chrysanthemums still stock the variety, 
doubtless owing to its charming colour.— 
Leahurst. 

Incurved Chrysanthemum H Hearn.— There 
is less interest manifested in the incurved type of 
the flower than wm the case a few years ago. The 
variety under notice received a first-class certificate 
on November 19th last from the N.C.S. It is a large, 
full, deep flower of even form, having broad petals 
that build up an exhibition bloom of good substance. 
Colour, deep bronzy-buff. 


Index to Volume XXVII. -The binding covers 
(price Is. 6d. each, post free, Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3$d.) for Volume XlXVII. are now ready, 
and may be had otLall newsagents, or of the Pub¬ 
lisher, posA 1'ree. 2».-for the two. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SPIR.EA PRUNIFOLIA FLORE PLENO 
FOR FORCING. 

Of the great number of shrubby Spiraeas that 
we have in our gardens this stands out 
markedly during the autumn, for the leaves 
die off more richly tinted than those of any 
other kind ; in fact, a place must be assigned 
it among shrubs remarkable for their autumn 
effect. When in good condition, many of the 
leaves, especially on the upper part of the 
plant, are of a vivid scarlet. This is by no 
means its only claim to recognition, as it forms 
a handsome flowering shrub early in the 
spring, usually during the month of April. It 
forms a rather loose-growing bush of 6 feet 


but is already becoming popular for the pur¬ 
pose. To obtain the best results it should 
not be subjected to hard forcing. X. 


FORCING SHRUBS. 

With the turn of days it may be deemed 
safe to introduce into a moderate warmth a 
few plants each of the hardy shrubs which 
have been duly prepared for early forcing, 
by correspondingly early potting in the case 
of home-grown material, if not already estab¬ 
lished and previously forced, or by using im¬ 
ported plants for first early work. One of 
the most reliable of all shrubs for the earliest 
use is Lilac Charles X. ; it will force well 
in a fairly brisk heat, although I would not 
advise undue haste when it can be avoided. 


Nobleanum in scarlet, rose, and light shades 
of colour can hardly be said to require 
forcing, flowering so exceedingly early in a 
natural manner. I have often wondered why 
more use has not been made of this valuable 
early Rhododendron. Then there are the 
varieties of R. proecox and also one called 
Early Gem ; these being dwarf kinds do not 
occupy too much space, whilst they flower 
profusely, being useful either for cutting or 
in the conservatory. Of the early deciduous 
Azaleas, the mollis section are by far the 
best; where these have prominent buds and 
a good number of them, they should be 
started with the Lilacs. For the earliest 
blooming, I prefer those plants of A. mollis 
which have been potted up for one or two 
years, and have plenty of roots without any 
of the check consequent upon lifting and pot¬ 
ting. Of Roses only those which are thor¬ 
oughly established should be started yet, and 
these even should not have any undue amount 
of heat. In private gardens the Peach-house 
just about started will suit them to a nicety. 
A few plants of the Guelder Rose duly pre¬ 
pared can likewise be started now. Of 
plants which I consider it advisable for the 
present to defer placing in heat are the Deut- 
zias, Prunus sinensis flore-pleno, Spirtca 
confusa, Andromeda floribunda, and Kalinin 
latifolia. In a few weeks these will give much 
better results, taking them then in succes- 
sional order as quoted. 

What is really needed when dealing with 
these early-forced shrubs is plenty of mois¬ 
ture to induce them to start into growth 
kindly. Three or four syringings during the 
day, with another at nightfall, will be none 
too much. I)o not allow them to suffer in 
the slightest at the roots from want of water. 
Where it is possible to accommodate them all 
upon a bed of leaves with a gentle warmth, 
moisture also arising therefrom, they will do 
much better than if stood upon stages or on 
a dry bottom. As to successional batches, it 
is only necessary to say that a few plants 
introduced at the time of each respective kind 
are infinitely better than a large number 
with longer intervals between each. Later 
stocks now in the open should be carefully 
looked after ; if they are not protected yet 
at the roots by being plunged, no time should 
be lost in doing so. For this I prefer a bed 
of ashes, the plants being plunged 2 inches or 
3 inches over the rims of the pots. This 
saves the pots from breakage, and is also 
better for the plants themselves. Further 
protection can be given if needed by a top¬ 
mulching of short litter; this will safeguard 
the removal of any should we have a severe 
frost. H. 


LAPAGERIAS IN THE OPEN. 


Spirra pranifolia 


or more in height, whose long, slender, arch¬ 
ing shoots are studded for a considerable por¬ 
tion of their length with flattened clusters of 
pure white double flowers like little rosettes, 
whose spotless purity is still further en¬ 
hanced by contrast with the dark-coloured 
bark. A large bush of this occupying an iso¬ 
lated position on the Grass is a charming ob¬ 
ject when in full flower. Immediately after 
the blossoms are past the plant is greatly 
benefited by the cutting out of any old and 
exhausted wood, thus allowing space for the 
development of the young and vigorous 
shoots. Another purpose for which this 
Spiraea is well adapted is for forcing under 
glass in order to embellish the greenhouse 
or conservatory during^jthe spring ^months. 
The illustration we iive iDud.ay jsSAv^how 
useful it’ is for sitch ILfiJlflpifec Hfc Ifc-only 
been so treated within the lastLf^w vears, 


flore-pleno, fomed. 


Lilac Mine. Marie Legraye flowers very freely 
whilst still of small size. Being a pure white 
it is an excellent companion to Charles X. 
These we have now started on a bed of 
leaves with a gentle bottom-heat under pot 
Vines already breaking. The moisture thus 
obtained will assist an early break without 
the foliage getting too much in advance of 
the flowers. Large plants of Lilacs which 
are still in the open ground, but are intended 
for forcing, had better be lifted and stood 
in boxes or baskets in readiness with some 
soil pressed firmly around the roots, but un¬ 
less compelled to do so I would not start 
these plants just yet. 

Next to the Lilacs, note should be taken of 
the earliest Rhododendrons. Those which 
flower naturally whilst the weather is still 
cold are the best kinds to select for early 
flowering. Of these the various forms of R. 


In the warmer counties these are a success 
out-of-doors, and, owing to the absence of 
much frost during November and the first 
half of December, established plants are now 
very conspicuous, their bright red flowers, as 
well as those of the white, showing to full ad¬ 
vantage when trained on a high wall, as in 
my case. The variety rosea is more often to 
be found growing outside than alba, yet there 
appears little to choose between the tw f o as 
regards hardiness, both doing well with me. 
but as the white variety has only been planted 
some three years, it is too early to expect, a 
great show of flowers as yet. L. ro6ea has 
reached a height of 14 feet, and its growth 
has got entangled with that lovely creeper 
Wistaria sinensis, planted on the south side, 
and running many yards right and left on the 
top of two fruit-houses. The wall faces 
north by north-west, so gets but little sun, 
except of an evening during the summer 
months ; the early frosts in the autumn some¬ 
times cripple the young shoots, as well as 
spoil the flowers, if unprotected. But this 
should not be, as a few mats hung over the 
plants when frost threatens would prevent 
this. The border was specially made for the 
plants; about equal parts loam and peat, 
w'ith a little coarse river sand, forming the 
rooting medium, and that this suits is seen 
in the strong sucker growths it pushes from 
the base each' summer. A few nails are 
driven-into the walL.,and then I-fasten pieces 
of string, to which the growths cling. This 
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is better than wire for most things, only not 
so lasting. The growth requires regulating 
a few times during the growing season. I 
consider the variety a good one, and am send¬ 
ing on a flower or two for you to see. 

liicton, Devon. J. Maynb. 

[Certainly very handsome flowers; quite 
as good as from under glass. The variety, 
too, is a very fine one. Unfortunately, it is 
only in Devon and like counties that such 
good results can be had with this noble 
climber.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paraffin StOVSS.—On page 562 of your issue 
of December 8th there is a statement about 
paraffin stoves which resembles in substance 
one that I have seen very often repeated in 
your journal and others. It is to the effect 
that paraffin stoves are not desirable in a 
greenhouse. For years these statements 
intimidated me, as I am not in a position to 
manage any other stove. At last I deter¬ 
mined to make my own experiment, and I 
send you a few specimens of plants grown in 
a lean-to greenhouse, 9 feet by 12 feet, which 
has no other heating apparatus than a hot-air 
paraffin stove which has no flue. It cost 33s., 
and burns for twenty-four hours without 
attention. I attend to it myself, and in my 
hands it does not smell of oil or smoke. There 
is, of course, the smell of burnt air, which is 
always present when a stove burns without 
flue. I cannot discover that this causes any 
damage, but, of course, I attend carefully to 
ventilation. I have only the usual top and 
side-lights, and I keep a minimum of 40 degs. 
The Heaths, Epacris, and Acacia are from 
three-year-old plants. The Primulas I raise 
every year from seed, and no one could call 
their leaves “hard” or “leathery.” Roses, 
Tree-Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Cape and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, all from cuttings, do 
just as well; Freesias, Irises, Ixias, and other 
bulbs also. I have flowered Coelogyne cris- 
tata and Cypripedium insigne, and have hopes 
of a Maxillaria and an Anguloa. Many other 
things have done well from seed—Salvias, 
Auriculas, Picotees, Asparagus, etc. I wish 
to share my experience, because I know that 
delicate or busy people would find these 
stoves very convenient, and the only require¬ 
ments are accuracy and care in trimming the 
lamp and attending to ventilation.— H. M. 
Swanwick. 

[A very interesting note. As you say, the 
greatest care is necessary, and this you evi¬ 
dently give; but, unfortunately, this is not 
done in all cases, hence it comes about that 
these paraffin stoves are condemned. The old 
adage, “Give a dog a bad name, and it will 
stick to him,” is very true in this case. We 
know many instances where in small green¬ 
houses everything that is necessary is accom¬ 
plished with the aid of lamps or small paraf¬ 
fin apparatus—but they are carefully attended 
to.] 

Impatisns Olivieri.— It is now some time 
since this comparatively new species of 
Balsam was figured in Gardening, since 
when it has continued to make headway in 
popular favour, and no wonder, for its merits 
as a subject for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse rank high. At Kew, in No. 4 
greenhouse, a large specimen in a tub has 
been flowering nearly throughout the year, its 
comparatively large lavender-tinted blossoms 
being quite distinct from those of any of its 
numerous associates. It may also be grown 
outside during the summer, especially such an 
one as we have just experienced—at least, in 
the South of England. A second species of 
recent introduction, and, perhaps, the better 
of the two, for planting outdoors, is Impatiens 
Holsti, which is a smaller growing plant than 
the preceding ; in fact, it bears a considerable 
resemblance to the well-known I. Sultani, but 
it is of more spreading growth, and the flowers 
are of a bright vermilion colour. Both these 
Balsams have been obtained from Central 
Africa, but under cultivation they must not be 
kept in too warm a structure, as with exces¬ 
sive fire-heat they are lhfbTk to be attacked by 
a small kind of mite, bhtel Jton idies^con- 
siderable damage. AlreSdy Inere j^Hfen culti- 

Xratinn a vnrinfir /%# Tmnafiona HnTati_ri» 


Peetersiana, which differs from the type in 
the darker-tinted leaves and in the flowers 
being of a magenta-red colour.—X. 

Itoryta Denhaml. —The illustration and 
very interesting article on Meryta Sinclairi, 
in the issue of November 3rd, page 491, re¬ 
mind one of another species of Meryta—viz., 
M. Denhami. It has been grown in gardens 
for half-a-century or thereabouts, and is a 
fairly well-known plant, yet the name of 
Meryta Denhami, which is applied to it, 
would puzzle most gardeners. It is a native 
of New Caledonia, and has been generally 
grown since its introduction under the name 
of Aralia reticulata. Kept to a single stem 
it forms a graceful table plant, the leases 
being long, slender, and disposed in a very 
pleasing manner. In colour they are deep 
green, reticulated with a lighter shade. 
Though grown to a certain extent for its own 
intrinsic beauty, it is cultivated in much 
greater numbers for quite a different purpose, 
for when Aralia Veitchi, and some of the 
allied kinds, were first introduced from the 
South Sea Islands a difficulty was experienced 
in their propagation, till Aralia reticulata 
was tried as a stock, and it turned out to be 
perfectly successful. Cuttings of Aralia reti¬ 
culata strike root very readily, and when 
grafted, a lasting union quickly takes place, 
so that the numerous plants of Aralia Veitchi 
that one meets with are in nearly every in¬ 
stance grafted on to Aralia reticulata, other¬ 
wise Meryta Denhami.—X. 

Climbing plants In a greenhouse.— If not 

overdone, a greenhouse may be made to look 
charming with foliage and flowering creepers 
for many weeks in the year, but as soon as 
they are allowed to get the upper hand, and 
grow unchecked, then it is that they become 
more of a nuisance than otherwise. One has 
only to mention such things as Clematises, 
Roses, Solanum jasminoides, Lapagerias, ai\d 
Passifloras, to understand what it means to 
get a roof smothered in foliage, and as a con¬ 
sequence making the place quite dark, and 
doing much harm to the plants on the stages 
underneath. It is, therefore, advisable at 
this time of the year to thoroughly overhaul 
all climbing plants in a greenhouse, cutting 
away all the useless wood, so as to give light 
to the house, and at the eame time strengthen 
the plants themselves.— Lbahurst. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
received information that the American 
Gooseberry mildew (Sphoerotheca mors-uvse) 
has been discovered in more than one place in 
England, and as there is reason to believe 
that the disease, in at leaet one case, is of 
some years’ standing, they think it desirable 
to warn all fruit growers, nurserymen, gar¬ 
deners, and other growers of Gooseberries,, 
of the dangers involved. The disease, which 
is termed American, owing to the extensive 
damage it has done in America, is of a very 
serious character, and has rendered the cul¬ 
ture of Gooseberries unprofitable and practi¬ 
cally impossible wherever it has appeared. 
The mildew generally becomes visible during 
the last half of May or the first half of June, 
when it appears in the form of “glistening 
frost-like spots” on the fruit on the lower 
part of the bush, where there is usually dense 
shade. It then spreads to the leaves and 
tender shoots. In its earlier stages it has a 
cob webby appearance, which soon becomes 
white and powdery from the development of 
the light conidial spores. Later in the sea¬ 
son the leaves and other parts affected turn 
a rusty brown. The fungus prevents the 
berry from growing, and the fruit becomes 
worthless. All during the summer, therefore, 
the disease can easily be detected, and the 
bushes can be dealt with according to the 
extent of the disease. But during the winter 
the disease remains dormant, and will not 
spread from plant to plant. During this 
period, however, it can be conveyed from 
one district to another in bushes and stocks. 
It is clear that enormous and irreparable 
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the duty of all nurserymen to take precau¬ 
tions, not only for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the locality in which they live. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
therefore, urge all nurserymen and market 
gardeners who intend to buy bushes or stocks, 
whether from abroad or from Ireland, or even 
from other growers in Great Britain, to ob¬ 
serve the following precautions : —(I) Only to 
purchase from those growers or dealers who 
are prepared to offer a guarantee that the 
plants they are selling are of their own grow¬ 
ing, and that no case of American Goose¬ 
berry mildew has ever appeared in their gar¬ 
dens or in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
that the said plants have not been near any 
Gooseberry plants recently brought on to the 
seller’s premises. (2) To plant such Goose 
berry bushes or stocks as they may buy or 
acquire from other premises than their own, 
in a special part of their nursery or garden at 
some distance from other Gooseberry bushes. 
(3) To destroy all plants found to be affected 
with the mildew, and to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture all others suspected of being infested, 
with tho object of destroying any external 
mycelium or adhering spores that may be pre¬ 
sent. This should be carried out during the 
period when the disease is dormant. (4) 
To keep a careful watch on all Gooseberry 
plants in the forthcoming spring for any sign** 
of mildew, and to report any appearance sug¬ 
gestive of the disease to the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, White- 
hall-place, London, S.W., immediately it is 
detected. (5) To assist the Board in discover¬ 
ing any unreported cases of the infestation 
during the past summer. 

There is, at present, no law dealing with 
the eradication of the pests of fruit-trees in 
this country, but the Board believe that the 
American Gooseberry mildew has not spread 
very far as yet, and that it depends very 
largely on the action of the fruit growers, 
nureerymen, and market gardeners whether 
its further development can be prevented. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potatoes injured by «lugs.— Would you kindly 
tell me what you think best to prevent slugs eating 
Potatoes? Eight out of every ten Potatoes I dig are 
slug-eaten. Sometimes the slugs are still in. I 
put lime on at the back end (land is too heavy for 
salt), and that has not cured them, and I am un¬ 
decided whether to try lime again or not. If so, 
would it be better put on in the spring?—N ero. 

[Give your Potato-ground a heavy liming 
during the winter, at the rate of three bushels 
per two rods, and dig it in.] 

Brown-rot dlssass of Apples.— Among the 
many diseases due to fungi which Apples are 
liable to, none (says the Standard) seems 
more common this season than the brown- 
rot. On the fruit it is easily recognised by 
the ring-like masses of spores, and from the 
fact that the fruit attacked does not rot and 
fall off, but remains a dry and mummified ob¬ 
ject until the early spring of next year. In 
many orchards this disease has been allowed 
to remain undisturbed for years, with the re¬ 
sult that now it is attacking the young shoots. 
In the midland and western counties there is 
little doubt but that the disease is spreading 
itself annually over a wider area, and it be¬ 
hoves all who have the interests of fruit 
growers at heart to see that they are not per¬ 
petuating and helping in the spreading of one 
of the worst and most destructive diseases 
with which the fruit grower has to contend. 
The remedies are simple. In January the 
trees should be stripped of all the dead fruits 
and all dead twigs, those on the ground 
should also be gathered, and ail burned. Then 
the trees should be sprayed with a spray 
fluid consisting of 12 lb. of sulphate of iron, 
half-pint of sulphuric acid, and 24 gallons of 
water, all of which should be mixed in a 
wooden vessel. Later, when the leaf-buds 
commence to unfold, sprayings with weak 
Bordeaux mixture should be applied at inter¬ 
vals. This treatment should be carried out 
for two or three seasons to effect a cure. 

Slugs In garden.— If “ Gas Lime." p. 5G7. would 
get some acetylene gas refuse.and dress bis ganit-ri 
with it, I do not think he would be troubled with 
slugs or sn.rijs*. It is quite h:rmless~to any crop, 
and can be used as fr**ely a* soot or lime, and it lasts 
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FRUIT. 

GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

III.— Passe Crassane. 

This excellent variety may, without hesita¬ 
tion, be classed among the best of the late 
Pears. Raised in 1855 by M. Boisbunel fils, 
of Rouen, the fruit is of fair size, or even 
large, and, in most cases, Apple-shaped, irre¬ 
gular in outline, depressed at both ends, and 
generally rather broad than deep. The stalk 
stout, swollen at the part attached to the 
tree, and generally curved, is inserted in a 
somewhat deep cavity. The eye is half open, 
and not so deeply set as the stalk. The skin 
is thick, slightly wrinkled, bronze-green in 
colour, shading to pale yellow, stained and 
stippled red, and russet-coloured round the 
stalk. The flesh is white, and finely grained, 
but rather more coarse and yellowish near 
the pips; it is half-melting, very juicy, and 
aromatic, and of a very pleasant acid flavour. 
Ripens December to March. 


This should find a place in every good 
collection, as it comes into use when Pears are 
nearly over. In many catalogues it is said to 
ripen from January to March, but we have 
never seen it in good condition after the third 
week in January. The fruits should be left 
on the tree, weather permitting, as long as 
possible, and then they are best stored in 
the Apple room, if such is separate from the 
Pear room, which is advisable, as they keep 
much better in the cooler atmosphere of that 
structure. If the fruit room is used for both 
Apples and Pears then place them in the 
coolest part. The Pears can towards the end 
j of the year be placed in the Pear room or in 
a warm, dry room, where they will ripen to 
perfection. The tree should have a position 
against a warm wall, then the flesh is finely 
and richly flavoured. It is one of those 
Pears that is greatly improved by double 
grafting. In France this Pear shares the 
favour of the general public with Easter 
Beurre, and we learn that it can be succcss- 
i fully grown as a standard or a pyramid. It 
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requiring a warm situation against a wall, and 
a rich, well-drained soil, together with 
summer manurial mulchings and liberal sup¬ 
plies of liquid-manure to enable it to bring its 
fruit to perfection. Passe Crassane is one of 
the very best Pears in its season—viz., 
January and the beginning of February. 
When worked directly on the Quince, growth 
is very slow, but if a vigorous growing 
variety, such as Beurre d’Amanlis, or B. 
Bachelier, on the Quince be used as an in¬ 
termediary stock, or, in other words, if 
double grafting is resorted to, a much more 
vigorous constitution is thereby imparted to 
it, while the yield is considerably enhanced, 
and higher quality obtained. On the Pear 
stock it is a better grower, but my experience 
is that the fruits from such trees cannot be 
compared for quality and flavour with those 
yielded by double grafted trees. A full south 
or south-western aspect should be accorded 
the trees, and unless the staple is a fertile 
one it will repay to replace it with a special 
compost, consisting of good fibrous loam, en- 



Pear Passe Crassane. From a photograph of fruits grown in a Sussex garden. 


The tree lias strong, straight branches. It 
is very easy to train, of average vigour on 
the Quince, but very fertile ; more vigorous 
on the Pear, but later, and much less fertile. I 
Grafting on the Quince is, therefore, the | 
most profitable way, and, for espaliers, should 
be always preferred, in which case the ver¬ 
tical form should be used, which imparts 
greater vigour to the branches without lessen¬ 
ing the fertility of the tree. In fact, the 
horizontal tendency of a branch tends more 
or less to impair the free circulation of the 
sap. Grafting on the Pear is only suitable 
for pyramids and the larger forms, or for 
small forms when the soil is too bad to allow 
of any other way. To develop its fine quali¬ 
ties and good looks, this Pear needs a deep 
substantial soil and a good exposure. An un¬ 
suitable soil, by accentuating the tendency to 
an acid flavour, makes the fruit less valu¬ 
able. The fruits of espalier trees on a 
northern exposure Jfavfe also thia llrawback. 
Givei'rather long ^rui|i^g| the 

tree in cultivation ar<*“about the^^ne as those 


produces very few fruit buds, but a great 
many wood buds, which quickly changq to 
fruit buds, as in the case of all strong-grow¬ 
ing varieties, in which the buds are only a 
short distance from the branch. The result 
is that the fruit bud is usually very close to 
the main branch, thus standing in little need 
of pruning.—T. 

- This is a delicious Christmas Pear. I 

have it double grafted on a tree facing west, 
where it fruits regularly, and is highly prized 
as a dessert variety. To be a success a 
warm wall should be chosen, and the soil, 
too, must be in good heart, when its rich 
aromatic flavour will be assured. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether it is a success on cold retentive I 
soils.— J. Mayne, Jiicton, Devon. 

-This fine Pear, which is of French 

origin, was raised by M. Boisbunel, of 
Rouen, and first fruited with him in 1855. 
The variety is, therefore, not by any means 
a new one, nor can it be said to be what is 
termed a popular Pear, by reason of the tree 


riched with bone manures, wood-ashes, and 
enough lime rubbish to ensure free percola¬ 
tion of water. In such a compost the Quince- 
stock quickly forms a mass of fibrous roots, 
and if when the trees come into bearing they 
are assisted with the stimulants named above 
very fine fruits will be had. Under these cir- 
I cumstnnces the skins of the fruits come more 
| clear and less russety than usual, and if 
allowed to hang as late as possible, and gath¬ 
ering and storing carefully performed, the 
flesh is quite melting and richly flavoured 
when they arrive at maturity. In the open 
garden I have never found it. worth growing. 
—Kent. 

-Some Pears are described as having a 

vinous flavour, and others as possessing what 
is known as an aromatic flavour. Among 
these latter may be mentioned the variety 
named above. It certainly cannot equal, us 
regards flavour, Doyenne du Comice, but then 
it must be remembered Passe Crassane does 
not ripen at tne same,season .and thus com 
pa&GxR UBUt btf’JiWcER Sm variety that 
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even if it does not possess the highest-class 
merit, because, as everyone who grows Pears 
knows, the main season is then over. Passe 
Crass&ne, under good culture, and in suit- 
able storage, will continue in use from 
January to March, assuming that the tree is 
healthy, and the fruit well grown. Very 
much depends on this, for should the roots of 
the trees be. running in subsoils, whether 
heavy or otherwise, much of the fruit is liable 
to become spotted. The length of season de 
pends very largely on the condition of the 
trees aiul their roots. Not less, too, does the 
time of gathering influence Pears, whether 
early or late. It is most important in respect 
to late Pears that the fruits be left on the 
trees as late as it is safe to do so, because 
these late fruits are so liable to shrivel. One 
good merit about late Pears when well grown 
and carefully gathered is that they do not 
ripen up all at one time, but the fruits will 
continue to ripen a few each day over a 
fairly lengthened period—seven or eight 
weeks sometimes. Passe Crassane comes 
within this category, as also does Ne Plus 
Meuris, another very good medium-sized 
Pear, lasting up to February. Passe Cras- 
sane is the larger of the two Pears, turbinate 
in shape, and covered with a dark brown 
russet. The illustration given shows the 
character of the fruit better than mere de¬ 
scriptions can do. Those among the readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who find their 
season of dessert Pears a short one, and 
have room for more trees, should extend it, 
by planting this one. The best place for it 
is a wall whereon all late Pears mature better, 
but we sho uld not hesitate to plant a pyramid 
in eoils where Pears are found to do well. 
This and other late sorts are well worth a 
little extra root attention, giving manure or 
leaf-mould and burnt refuse to the soil to 
encourage surface rooting. If the roots can 
be kept actively moving on the surface under 
a manure mulch then the prospects are better 
in every way.— Wilts. 


PEACH-TREE NOT SATISFACTORY. 


I have a Peach-tree, which is not satisfactory, and 
1 should be grateful for some advice as to the proper 
treatment? The tree has been planted two years on 
the south wall of this house—almost an ideal situa¬ 
tion, with a sunny exposure all day. There was a 
good show of blossom in the spring, which set fairly 
well, but the young fruits all dropped off at an early 
stage. The leaves appeared to be blistered, and the 
shoots were covered with blight—a sort of aphis, 
which apparently attracted a multitude of ants. I 
tried to cure the blight by washing with soft-soap 
and Quassia infusion, without success, until I l ecame 
disheartened. Can you tell me how to treat the 
tree so as to ensure suet ess next season? Jt is a 
Grosse Mignonne Peach, and the gardener last winter 
seemed to me to leave on far too many of the side 
slicots and laterals. Would it not be better to prune 
away a number of these?—J. M. 

[We agree with you that the position you 
have accorded your Peach-tree is an ideal 
one, particularly in such a warm, sunny dis¬ 
trict as yours is, but we are afraid that it has 
not occurred to you that in such a situation 
fruit-trees require a great deal of moisture. 
In an ordinary way, the soil dries quickly at 
the foot of a wall, especially one having a 
southern aspect, the bricks, or whatever the 
wall is built of, absorbing much of the mois¬ 
ture below, that from the surface being lost 
by radiation. Such being the case, you can 
easily imagine what the condition of the soil 
would be throughout such a season as the 
past one has been, at the foot of a house- 
wall with, perhaps, a wide, overhanging eave 
to aggravate the evil. Want of root moisture 
is, we think, the cause of your failure, and, 
in such a district as yours, we should be in¬ 
clined to believe that it would be only in the 
depth of winter that you need not afford 
water. The fact of the young fruits dropping 
supports our contention, and we advise you 
next spring to examine the soil before the 
tree comes into flower, and, if found at all on 
the dry side, give sufficient to moisten it 
throughout, and pay strict attention to this 
matter afterwards right through the season. 
Always remember that when water is needed, 


it must be given liberally, as driblets are 
worse than useless, and if after reading this, 
you find the border, on examination, to re¬ 
quire watering, do not hesitate to do sot at 


once. 

With rcgar< 
are divided as to its 
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that it is of fungoid growth, others that it is 
the result of the cold east winds. It was very 
prevalent last spring, but by picking off the 
affected leaves as fast as they appeared, the 
trees, eventually outgrew the trouble and 
have been perfectly healthy since. We 
have always found that the more the trees are 
protected from such winds while the foliage 
is young and tender, the less they become 
affected with blister. You should, therefore, 
bear this in mind, and by taking off the 
affected leaves you should overcome the diffi¬ 
culty. Your next trouble appears to have 
been Peach aphis. With regard to this, pur¬ 
chase a tin of Tobacco-powder some time in 
advance of the tree commencing to make 
growth ; also an india-rubber puff with which 
to apply it, then, when the time comes, and 
you observe aphis at the points of the shoots 
and on the young leaves, dust them with the 
Tobacco-powder, which, if assiduously ap¬ 
plied day after day, will soon clear them. 
These insects generally put in an appearance 
while the Peach is in flower, and before 
liquid insecticides can be used, so that the 
powder will carry you over this period or un¬ 
til you can safely wash, which can be done so 
soon as the fruits are set, choosing a warm, 
sunny morning, if possible, and using warm 
water to dilute the insecticide with. You 
will find Quassia extract good for this latter 
purpose, but it is advisable to cease using it 
after the fruits are half-grown, otherwise 
there is a danger of the skins having a bitter 
flavour when ripe. Copious syringing* with 
cold water should keep the tree clean after 
this. As to the final paragraph of your 
query, you do not give us any idea ns to the 
distance your gardener left the young growths 
apart, but a safe rule to observe is, that when 
trained out, the young shoots on a Peach¬ 
tree should not be closer together than 
6 inches. The young wood should, of course, 
be thinned, if necessary, leaving the best 
ripened, and that well studded with fruit- 
buds, cutting the surplus away. In the ab¬ 
sence of particulars bearing on this point, 
we are unable to advise you further.] 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 
Growers disagree as to the merits of the 
above Pear, the author of “ Lorna Doone ” 
saying it is worthless in liis Teddington gar¬ 
den, whilst Dr. Hogg, writing from expe¬ 
riences culled from many different sources, 
says of it: “Flesh white, smooth, and but¬ 
tery, of a rich and sugary flavour, a first-rate 
late dessert Pear.” Such is my experience 
of it here; indeed, I would go a bit further, 
and say it is absolutely our best late Pear. 
Now% a Pear that will furnish fruit of ex¬ 
cellent quality from late in November until 
after Christmas is most valuable, for with 
this and some good Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apples and good Grapes, little fault is likely 
to be found with the quality of the dessert 
all through the dull time. Some years ago, 
when planting a north-west wall, about 150 
yards long, with cordon Pears, several of this 
variety were included. They did remark¬ 
ably well from the start, and as two or three 
sorts were not satisfactory, I rooted them 
out, substituting in each ease Glou Morceau, 
with the result that this year I have from 
cordons just over two and a-half bushels ol 
this variety, not over-large, but clean, 
shapely fruit. One very good feature of thif 
Pear is the length of time it keeps in good 
condition after attaining the ripe stage, as 
opposed, for instance to sorts like Williams’ 
Bon Chretien and Van Mons. Leelerc. It has 
been a trying season for cordons, even on a 
north-w'est aspect. They had to be well 
mulched and watered fairly early in the 
season to ensure the swelling and maturing 
of the crop. Netting has only been away 
from the walls for a short interval ever since 
April, in the first place to protect the bios 
som, and afterwards to keep off the tits, 
which, fallowed by wasps, w T ould otherwise 
have played havoc w'ith the fruit. 

E. Burrell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Winter IfeliB.— Mr. J. Crook sends os from 
Forde Abbey some fine fruits of this Pear, which he 
tells us were grown cm a young tree obtained ns a 
hu-di last autumn. This be planted on a west wall, 


against which it was trained. It grew strongly, and 
in dry weather was watered freely. From this tree 
he gathered fourteen fine fruits. He also sent some 
fine fruits of Pear Glou Morceau. 

Fruit oulture In England. — I think 

“A. D.” is very hard upon fruit-growers, 
page 489. Certainly he is not one himself or 
he would not write so, if his experience is like 
mine. I have a large orchard here in a pro¬ 
perty I bought two years ago, and I have 
done all I can to improve the trees. They 
have been pruned, manured, the first year 
painted with a proper mixture. That year I 
bought a Strawson anti-pest sprayer, and a 
dozen cases ef alkali solution, with which 
the trees were syringed. I may have some 
“ rubbish,” but I have also good trees. Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, King 
of Pippins, Cox’s Orange, Cellini, Blenheim 
Orange, Scarlet Nonpareil, Warner’s King, 
Braraley’s Seedling, Wellington, Northern 
Greening, Newton Wonder, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet, and Prince Albert among the Apples, 
and for Pears, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, Beurre Bose, 
Beurre Superfin. What have I been offered 
for these and sold them for? Apples, two 
shillings a-bushel; Pears, four shillings and 
sixpence a bushel. Considering the time that 
it takes to gather from orchard-trees, I know 
by experience that it does not pay my gar¬ 
dener’s and my boy’s wages. 1 quite agree 
with “ A. D.” that we need a complete revo¬ 
lution in the commercial Apple culture, and 
that something of the same kind as the 
National Poultry Association is required, for 
that has done a great work in stirring up 
farmers and their wives to take away the dis¬ 
grace of almost all our eggs coming from 
abroad. 1 had a good share in starting a 
centre of that association in Somersetshire, 
and I wish we could do something of the 
same sort for Apple culture, for it is an equal 
disgrace to us to know that our Apples almost 
all come from abroad. We hear people say 
that English Apples are not worth eating ! I 
must own that it was news to me of lectures 
about Apple cultivation, and of packing 
Apples in barrels. Where are the barrels to 
be got?—F. H. L. 

Apple Tower of Clamle.— Whether grown 
in the orchard or garden it is only in very 
bad seasons that trees of this variety fail alto¬ 
gether to bear. Scarce as Apples were last 
year, Tower of Glamis carried a sprinkling of 
fruit, and this season the crop was an abun¬ 
dant one, the fruits being exreptionally large 
and well coloured. It is an excellent cooking 
Apple for late autumn use, also a good 
market and exhibition variety. On some 
soils the fruits become spotted after being 
stored a few weeks, and whenever such is 
found or known to be the case, the best way 
is to use or dispose of them during the early 
part of the present month, and so prevent 
waste and disappointment. It is a hardy, 
vigorous grower, and may be grown in any 
form of tree (although, perhaps, too spread¬ 
ing and drooping in habit as a standard for 
an orchard where the Grass is grazed by 
cattle), while it is a fertile and constant 
bearer. With me the fruits keep in excellent 
condition till the end of the year, but in a 
general way they are at their best during No¬ 
vember and early December.—A. W. 

Late Peaches.— This has been a remarkable 
season for these, the continued warmth 
having brought out their best qualities both 
as to colour and flavour. From a market 
point of view flavour is not of much import¬ 
ance provided the Peaches are large and 
highly coloured. Some two years ago a large 
fruiterer in one of the best seaside resorts 
found that his customers preferred Peaches 
with size and colour. From my own experi¬ 
ence I doubt if those that obtain their fruits 
from the market know what a really good- 
flavoured Peach is. All the same, these large 
late fruits are useful in the private garden 
where a long season is needed. I would rather 
grow the best late Plums, these being infi¬ 
nitely higher in flavour and keeping better. 
With the introduction of the American early 
kinds Peaches may be had over a long season 
from a cold bouse. This year my supply ex¬ 
tended from the end of the third week in June 
till the middle of October. I am extending 
this by planting a tree of Golden Eagle to 
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cover an end section of a house facing west. 
1 have found this Peach do well under such 
conditions. In many places these late kinds 
are useful for kitchen use. Gladstone, Wal- 
burton Admirable, and Raymakers are 
amongst the best.—J. C. F. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NYMPILEA GLADSTONIANA. 

The gain of fine forms of the white Lily is, 
perhaps, not so important for us as the beau¬ 
tiful yellows and highly-coloured kinds that 
we have obtained. The first white 6ent out 
by M. Latour-Marliac was very fine and 
strong; but Gladstoniana is a noble kind, 
quite hardy, and a very vigorous grower. 


getting the plants strong and well established. 
Three years ago I set out several small plants 
in a border on the west side of a Holly hedge, 
and they have formed a clump about 4 feet 
through and feet high. From this clump 
I have taken some fifty large pods, some hav¬ 
ing nearly fifty berries. Once established, 
this Iris will take care of itself, and is 
happiest when allowed to remain undisturbed 
from year to year. J. Cornhti.l, Bj/flccf , 
Surrey. 


JAPANESE LILY BULBS. 

Despite the assertions as to home-grown 
Lilv bulbs that one often hears, the fact re¬ 
mains that practically all the bulbs of Lilium 
auratum, Lilium longiflorum, and by far the ! 
greater part of Lilium speciosum, are sent i 


spots, they quickly deteriorate, hence the 
purchasing of them should not be put off too 
long. In nearly all cases it will be found that 
when the bulbs are removed from their coat¬ 
ing of clay, the roots at the base are just 
ready to start into growth, so that if then 
potted they soon take possession of the new 
soil, nnd do not suffer in the least, as they 
retain their plumpness throughout, whereas 
if long exposed they become more or less 
flabby. These bulbs sent here from Japan 
are hermetically enclosed in clay, and, as a 
rule, reach here in good condition. Of 
Lilium longiflorum the bulk consists of a very 
superior form of this long white Trumpet 
Lily which used to be known by the varietal 
name of Wilsoni ; while of L. speciosum the 
i white forms are Krietzeri (sometimes im- 



Flower of Nyniph»a Gladstoniana. 


The illustration represents a flower on a 
plant that has been growing in the open air 
for some years. Each flower is from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter, of snowy whiteness, 
petals broad, and spreading, stamens yellow. 
The plant is very robust, and it is well to 
allow’ a depth of water not less than 2 feet. 


The Cladwyn (I. foetidissima).—Everyone 
who needs something bright for Christmas 
decoration should grow this. The berries, 
which are about as large as those of the 
Holly, are considerably brighter, and, when 
associated with some kind of foliage, such as 
Laurel, Aucuba, Laurustinus, etc., arc won¬ 
derfully effective. Iiy^me years Jberried 
Holly is. gather scarc<£ but ’this Ifij Iqali be 
relied oh to furnish aXiqlply^o? xv^Qlowried 
pods every year. It is simply nVdatter of 


to this country from Japan. A glance at the 
catalogues of the London auctioneers will 
show the thousands that are disposed of in 
this way, many of them being bought in quan¬ 
tity by those who retard them in enormous 
numbers. My object in writing this note is, 
however, to call the attention of the buyer 
of small quantities that it is a good plan not 
to delay too late in the season the purchasing 
of any bulbs that may be required. Thus, 
Lilium longiflorum reaches here (at least, the 
greatest number) during the month of Novem¬ 
ber, and of the others grand, well-ripened 
examples put in an appearance by Christmas, 
but equally good ones are disposed of a month 
after that. As Lily bulbs, from their scaly 
nature, soon suffer if kept out of the ground 
too long, it will be at once apparent that if 
these are by the different dealers kept on 
the drv shelves of warehouses, or in similar 


ported as album), and a very limited number 
of album novum, which is readily dis¬ 
tinguished from Krietzeri by its bright yellow 7 
anthers. The coloured kinds consist of good 
forms of roseum and rubrum, with the addi¬ 
tion of Melpomene, the deepest coloured of 
all. This i6 often mixed with rubrum in the 
boxes as imported from Japan, but several of 
them can be selected therefrom, for many of 
the bulbs of Melpomene have a tendency to 
divide into three or four crowns, and are, 
therefore, less symmetrical in shape than 
those of rubrum. This method of distinguish¬ 
ing the two kinds is not an infallible one, but 
it holds good in the majority of cases. Of 
Lilium auratum, besides the type we get the 
variety macranthum, or platyphyllum, the 
bulbs of whicO&i@i,riftlifliftile, characterised by 
larger scales than those of dike ordinary form, 
and in growth -bv- larger leaVeb. greater sta- 
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ture, ami more massive blossoms. Of two 
choice varieties of L. auratum limited num¬ 
bers are sent here. They are rubro-vittatum, 
with a broad red band down the centre of 
each petal, and virginale, or Wittei, a clear, 
pure white flower, with a golden stripe on 
each segment. 

Where these Liliume are needed for green¬ 
house decoration, it should be borne in mind 
that they are practically hardy, on which 
account they must not directly they are 
potted be taken into the greenhouse, as this 
treatment will result in weak growth and 
poor flowers. The best place for them is a 
cold-frame, to which plenty of air is given, 
as the lights eerve to keep off heavy rains, 
and thus prevent the soil becoming too wet. 
Failing a frame, the pots may be stood in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors, throwing a mat 
over them if the weather is very severe. A 
good soil for these Lilies may be made of 
two parts loam to one part leaf-mould or 
peat, and about half a part of sand. The 
whole must be thoroughly incorporated to¬ 
gether, and, if possible, allowed to stand a 
little before using. It is very necessary that 
the pots are effectually, but not excessively, 
drained, and in potting, if possible, sufficient 
space should be allowed for a top-dressing to 
be applied when the flower-stems develop, and 
the roots at their base begin to push forth. 
After potting, the soil should be kept slightly 
moist till the roots at the bottom of the bulbs 
push forth into the new soil, when the water 
supply must be increased. X. 


THE EULALIAS (MISCANTHUS). 
This elegant group of Grasses is hardy over 
the greater part of Britain even if the spread¬ 
ing plumes are only seen in good years. 
From August far into the autumn the fine 
foliage is a striking feature in gardens of 
light soil, and when, during very warm 
seasons, their curving plumes are freely pro¬ 
duced, the effect is beautiful and different 
from that of any other plant. Their height 
and character vary much according to condi¬ 
tions, from as much as 8 feet or 9 feet to 
about a yard high, but similar differences of 
development are seen all over their wide 
area, from low tufte of a few feet on the hill¬ 
sides of Japan and China, to tall reed-like 
growths in India and the islands of the 
southern seas, one form found at Hong Kong 
bearing plumy heads measuring 18 inches by 
12 inches. Their usual height with us is 
from 4 feet to 6 feet of long erect stem, bear¬ 
ing broad arching leaves of 2 feet to 3 feet, 
which are pale green, or blotched and striped 
with white and yellow in the variegated 
forme. Eulalias may be grown either in the 
open or in pots and tubs under glass for con¬ 
servatory and house decoration, and in cold 
districts it is well to have a few plants inside 
during winter in case of loss. In most 
gardens, however, they will (with a little pro¬ 
tection) pass an ordinary winter unharmed, 
but in cold or low parts a place upon sunny 
slopes and light soil are best for them, not 
only during winter but a« more likely to in¬ 
duce flowers and (with the striped kinds) fine 
foliage. If grown in rich soil, whether as 
border or pot plants, the variegated sorts 
often become green or only develop their 
colour late in the season ; they are also less 
hardy than the green kind This last is easily 
raised from seed, and seedlings are the most 
effective in the garden; the varieties, not 
coming true from seed, are increased by divi¬ 
sion and spread so fast that a stock is soon 
formed. Young plants are best for indoor 
use, and should be grown cool, becoming 
drawn and bare at the base in heat. Where 
conditions are favourable the Eulalias are 
far more satisfactory in the border than under 
glass, and rapidly grow into spreading tufts 
measuring many feet. In fine seasons the 
flower-spikes appear from the end of August 
as purplish plumes of 8 inches to 12 inches, 
spreading fan-wise and spangled prettily 
with golden anthers; on maturing, the 
plumes expand to a mass of silvery-grey fluff 
upon arching sprays suggestive of the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers, forming a pretty \ orna¬ 
ment when dried. If fdr this ite \ ^ 1 'lines 

are best cut before fflUyl opei. add H dried 
slowly in shade or shaken out befoVe^a brisk 


fire. Though sometimes flowering well even 
in the north their plumes are rarely seen in 
many gardens from the fact that in our coun¬ 
try the stems often only flower in their second 
season while in general the plants are cut to 
the ground by frost during winter. As fine 
foliaged plants, however, few plants are more 
useful, and the broad and narrow leaves, 
striped or barred with white and gold in some 
kinds, offer a variety of form as beautiful as 
it is uncommon. Of late years the botanical 
name of the group has been changed from 
Eulalia to Miscanthus, but the old and well- 
known name should be retained by gardeners. 

Eulalia japonica. A vigorous plant, 
hardier and more robust than its variegated 
varieties, witli tall stems hung with arching 
deep green leaves marked with a stout white 
midrib. The purplish plumes appear rather 
late in the season, but have a fine effect when 
borne freely upon old plants. 

Eulalia variegata japonica.— A variety 
of the first, of smaller growth, and not quite 
so hardy, but useful for small gardens and 
conservatories. When well grown the stems 
reach 5 feet to ft feet, the broad leaves striped 
with creamy white bands, which in not 
seasons, or towards the autumn, often assume 
a rosy or purplish tinge. The plumes, 
coming in September, are not showy until 
well expanded. 

Eulalia japonica zebrina.— A handsome 
variety, reaching Europe by way of America, 
hardy, vigorous, and unlike any other Grass. 
The stems run up many feet, bearing leaves 
crossed by broad blotches of yellow. In old 
plants (especially in rich soil) these markings 
often become faint or appear late in the 
season ; division and stony soil are the best 
remedy. This is more robust than the other 
striped kind, being hardy over a large part of 
Britain and Ireland. A sub-variety, zebrina 
stricta, is distinct in habit, the leaves remain¬ 
ing nearly erect instead of drooping. 

Eulalia sacchariflora.— This, coming 
from Chinn, though grown at Kew, is almost 
unknown in gardens, in spite of its vigour 
and beauty. It forms stout Bamboo stems, 
reaching a height of 8 feet or 10 feet, woody 
in texture, with violet knots and base. The 
leaves are each 1£ inches wide and 3 feet 
long, smooth at the edge, gracefully arching, 
with a bold white rib down the centre. 
Grow’ii as at Kew this would form a conspicu¬ 
ous feature in gardens. 

Eulalia sinensis. — A narrow - leaved 
Japanese species of free but smaller growth, 
rarely rising above 4 feet, and seldom known 
to flower. The arching leaves, only £ inch 
wide, are long and droop gracefully towards 
the tip ; green, with a broad central stripe of 
white. Young plants grown in pots are pretty 
for the table, while grouped in the border 
or upon a lawn it is one of the most beautiful 
of Grasses. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A weed.—I have enclosed a spray of plant I got 
from Child’s, of America, a few years since. It was 
described as being a flowering climbing plant. It 
grows well, and is healthy, makes shoots from 10 feet 
to 12 feet in a season, blit does not flower. Would 
like to know the name of plant, and if anything can 
be done to make it flower?—W. G. 

[The plant you send a piece of is simply a 
wild Convolvulus, and the sooner you de¬ 
stroy it the better. It is only a weed. It 
has been advertised in this country as Wis- 
matis splendens.] 

Pyrethrum uliginosum. — Undoubtedly 
this is a useful late-blooming hardy plant. 
Like so many other things, much depends on 
the position and soil it is growing in. When 
seen in a dry, starved soil, the flowers are so 
small that they are almost worthless. Another 
error is growing it in a loose rich soil that is 
very moist, as then it grows tall, needing a 
lot of tying. Some of the best plants I ever 
saw were grown in an exposed position on a 
firm rooting medium. When the blooms were 
formed, two or three soakings of manure- 
water were given. This increased the size of 
the blooms. When treated thus the plants 
do not grow so tall, but produce a gram! show 
in late autumn. Another recommendation 
when thus grown is that the flowers are fine 
for cutting, being stiff in the stem, but loose 
and elegant. Few things produce a finer 
effect in big masses. I remember seeing them 


in this way in a Norfolk garden, also in a 
west Dorset garden. In both cases they were 
in groups, growing, as it were, out of the 
Grass, and, being near water, did not suffer 
from drought. In the Dorset garden they 
stood on an island, with big patches of Trito- 
ma8 near them. The effect of the two side by 
side was lovely. This is the kind of planting 
we want more of in many of our large private 
gardens. Pyrethrum uliginosum makes a 
good plant in pots, if given liberal treatment 
at the roots, and is useful for porches, cold- 
houses, etc.—J. C. F. 

Division of hardy plants.— No hard and - 
fast rule can be laid down as to when certain 
hardy plants can be divided, as it depends 
upon a variety of circumstances. First, there 
is the particular subject; some kinds grow¬ 
ing very much quicker than others, entailing 
splitting up oftener ; then, again, there is the 
important consideration of soil. In some 
gardens the soil is very shallow and poor, 
consequently the plants do not thrive eo well 
as in places where it is deep and loamy. In 
the latter, some subjects grow very rapidly, 
and it is not wise to leave them more than a 
couple of years before considering the neces¬ 
sity of division of roots. Should this split¬ 
ting up of plants take place in the autumn 
or spring, is a question frequently asked. As 
a general rule, autumn may be regarded as 
the better, as the plants get a longer time to 
recuperate than if the work is deferred until 
spring, but there are exceptions to this rule, 
and with careful management plants divided 
in spring and mulched, should the following 
summer prove a dry one, will not suffer much. 
At any rate, this is preferable to leaving work 
that needs doing until another year, when 
plants become large and ungainly, growing 
quite out of proportion, and smothering 
other things in the borders. This is especi¬ 
ally so with Starworts, Chrysanthemums, 
Pyrethrums, Campanulas, and other hardy 
herbaceous subjects.— Townsman. 

Funkla grandiflora.— All kinds of Plan¬ 
tain Lilies are good, and I know no other 
fine-foliaged plant in the open that can pro¬ 
duce such an effect under so varied condi¬ 
tions. The kind above named is delightful, 
although not quite so hardy as some other 
sorts. When the position is well chosen, it 
produces an effect quite its own. Some two 
or three years ago I saw it used in the public 
gardens at Bournemouth as an edging to a 
large bed. The climate, being mild, just 
suited it. It flowered most freely, the long 
spikes of drooping white flowers showing off 
beautifully against the glorious display of 
Cactus Dahlias the centre of the bed was filled 
with. In this large bed large clumps of Del¬ 
phiniums were growing amongst the Dahlias, 
which, being planted somewhat thinly, 
allowed the Delphiniums to have light to 
ripen their growth and develop crowns. It 
can be readily seen that the beauty of this 
bed must be much prolonged by the double 
season of bloom. Such planting gives glori¬ 
ous pictures at a small cost, and shows well 
how a garden can be made beautiful without 
tender plants.—J. Crook. 

Primroses In the garden—a plea for 
them. —Is it because Primroses are so com¬ 
mon in many parts of the country that some 
people forget about them until the time for 
blooming comes round? Of all spring flowers 
that grace the woodlands and streamsides 
with their blossoms, none are easier of cul¬ 
ture than these. Every summer, if one cares 
to seek for them, there will be found about 
the old plants numerous seedlings, which, if 
lifted and planted in a compost of loam 
leaf-mould, and manure, make good blooming 
plants by the following spring. Someone may 
question whether it is worth while to go to 
all this trouble ; but I do not hesitate to say 
that it compensates for so doing by the im¬ 
provement in the quality of the blooms. Heed 
sown in the garden in April will produce good 
flowering plants the following spring, and for 
planting out as a foreground to bulbs, for 
planting along carriage drives, under hedge¬ 
rows, nr in nooks and corners iii the garden, 
they are worth attention. One use to which 
they may be put isHtG plant them in window- 
boxes, and very attractive they look, but, 
planted about-a- -garden ir. thfe borders, or 
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in other positions indicated, one may have 
much simple beauty at a very trifling cost.— 
Townsman. 

WALLFLOWERS FOR BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

It' (lie opinion of those who make a specialty 


bushy specimens each plant has been more 
like a big Cabbage, and these large plants 
have been the first to succumb in an extended 
frost. It is a common error to suppose that 
the larger a plant the stronger it is. In the 
case of Wallflowers, at any rate, it is the 
plants of moderate growth that have not been 
forced that go through a winter best, and give 


planting until spring, and so long as each 
plant is lifted with a good ball of soil, and 
deposited within the hole prepared for it, no 
harm accrues ; it is when plants are shifted 
with next to no soil about the roots that they 
dwindle off, and this is often seen in tho 
case of those purchased in markets when in 
bud, and on their being taken home the soil 
drops away. 

Varieties. By making a careful selection 
one may have most attractive beds and 
borders. For example, beds made lip of two 
varieties like Primrose Dame, surrounded by 
a belt of Blood Red, or Eastern Queen 
(apricot), with Harbinger (a rich brown), 
Purple Queen and Faerie Queen (lemon- 
yellow), making a capital couple, as do 
Vulcan (dark red, with white eye) and Golden 
King (a bright yellow). Two dwarfs which 
are most useful for the edging of beds or for 
w'indow-boxes will be found in Ruby Gem and 
Golden Tom Thumb, and if a variety is 
wanted for very early blooming—which, in 
fact, blooms all winter, more or less, in 
sheltered quarters- then I would plant 
Earliest of All. 

A garden planted liberally "with Wallflowers 
j is a source of great pleasure in April and 
May, when they bloom, as in addition to their 
j exquisite fragrance the various colours are so 
delightful. Those who contemplate planting 
I out during the next few weeks should choose, 
if possible, a mild day, and see that the plants 
are firmly l>edded about the roots, so that 
! should frost ensue they will take no 
harm. Considering that for a shilling or 
so one may purchase more than enough seed 
for an ordinary-sized garden, and have several 
varieties, it is not surprising that these old- 
fashioned subjects are made quite a feature 
in many places. Leauurbt. 


NARCISSUS KATHERINE SPURRELL. 


Wallflower Faerie Queen. 


of spring bedding could be taken as to their 
most favourite flower, it would not, I think, 
be given to bulbs, however showy they may 
be, but to a more humble and much older 
occupant of the garden, tho Wallflower. You 
find this charming old plant in any part of the 
United Kingdom growing the most luxuriantly 
where the situation is open and the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere is not contaminated with 
smoke. Wallflowers are esteemed alike of all 
classes, adorning the well-kept lawn beds of 
the wealthy as well as making bright the 
borders of the cottager. No garden nowadays 
ks considered complete in its spring display 
if Wallflowers are not represented, and thopgii 
many are content with growing one sort, and 
that the Blood Red, it seems a pity that the 
other pretty varieties should not be included, 
considering that they possess colours so beau 
tifnl as to make them attractive anywhere; 
indeed, so diversified are their tints that in 
Wallflowers alone one may have the gayest of 
spring beds. That they are hardy, and given 
proper treatment are easy enough to grow-, is 
well known, yet notwithstanding this, failures 
do sometimes occur, and I think one reason 
of this may be due to their being grown in a 
rich compost in their early stages. There is 
no need whatever to prepare beds by heavily 
manuring them, either for sowing seed, or for 
the transplanting of seedlings, as this simply 
encourages rank luxuriant growth, which is 
not always a sign of robustness ; the better 
plan is to sow seed in April, in ordinary 
garden soil, in a sunny, open situation, getting 
the plants pricked out as soon as they are 
largo enough to shift, and not making the 
mistake until they are so big as to smother 
one another in the bed. Indeed, transplant¬ 
ing should be done at any cost, whether the 
weather be favourable or not, rather than let 
them remain in the seed bed, even if their 
removal means unremitting attention as re 


the best results. Some there are who do not 
sow their seed until July is well in, and try to 
make up for lost time by affording them rich 


In these days of highly-priced Daffodil novel¬ 
ties, it is well to bring prominently before 
the public somewhat of the beauty of 
those older and inexpensive kinds that afford 
the amateur as great pleasure and interest 
as the newest kindK afford the specialist or 
noveltv-monger. Obviously, there is room 
for both sections, though one must admit that 
the rare beauty of the above named no longer 


Narcissus Katherine Spurrell. 


gards watering for a^-f^w 
known cases where mants 
liquid-manure, and thVjJfi 
in the autumn, when they have shifted 


weeks. J have 
ve bqpLgiven 
ha sijfee fc-th at 


feeding ground, but from my own experience 
I do not hesitate to say that the poorer the 
soil in their early stages the better do they 
turn out. Not until they are put in their 
final quarters in November is it really neces¬ 
sary to augment the soil by manure, and then 
that which has stood should be used spar¬ 


appeals to the specialist with its old-time 
force. 

Yet it is not in the least degree less beauti¬ 
ful than of yore, when no good collection was 
considered complete without it, and to-day a 
dozen good flowering bulbs may bo purchased 
for three or'four^ shilkings. The picture of 
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does justice to the refined beauty of the 
flower or its graceful form and bearing. The 
outer segments of the flower are usually more 
broadly ovate than the picture suggests, and 
the cup, of a delicate canary colour, assumes 
an intermediate character between goffered 
and pleated. The variety belongs to the 
Leedsii group, and the pure white segments 
are of unusual substance. Good and free in 
growth, tall and graceful withal, it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the gems of the race to 
which it belongs, and one also we can reeom 
inend to all who would grow choice kinds. 
Mrs. Langtry and Duchess of Westminster, 
of the same group, are not unworthy com¬ 
panions for the subject of our illustration. 
All are easily grown in sandy loam. 

E. 11. Jenkins. 


VEGETABLES. 

CARROTS. 

At u meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on October 113rd, Mr. C. Foster 
staged a very interesting collection of Car¬ 
rots, grown in the gardens of University Col¬ 
lege, Reading. The collection was instruc¬ 
tive as showing really how many varieties of 
Carrots there arc in commerce, how many 
are comparatively alike, and, after all, how 
few of the number satisfied all requirements. 
Possibly the least acceptable variety was the 
dark red long Carrot, which has in it much 
of Beetroot hue, a colour that will never find 
favour here, although it may do so in France, 
where it originated. The very short stump- 
rooted Horn, so useful for growing in frames 
or on early warm borders; the bright scar¬ 
let stump-rooted, 6 inches long; Early 
Nantes, a delicious table Carrot, and, prob¬ 
ably, the very best that is grown ; and the 
fine Intermediate, seem to be all that are 
needful, and satisfy all requirements. 
Whether sown in early spring for summer 
and early autumn use, or sown in July to 
pull in a fresh state through the winter, 
there is none better than the Nantes. With¬ 
out doubt, the New Intermediate variety is 
an improvement on the old James' Inter¬ 
mediate, from which it was originally 
selected, and it is now the recognised main- 
crop Carrot of the kingdom. But no one 
can say that for edible purposes long, taper¬ 
ing roots, which take * a long season to 
mature, are such pleasant eating as are those 
which, like the Nantes, have no long whip¬ 
like tails, and grow to perfection quickly. 
Generally, we do not consume Carrots small 
enough. We lose in that way much of 
that delicious texture and nice flavour when 
we allow the roots to become large and hard 
before they are eaten. Mr. Foster’s collec¬ 
tion was all the more interesting because the 
roots were all grown through a hot, dry 
summer, under precisely the same conditions. 

A. D. 


AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS AND 
BROCCOLI. 

In spite of the heat and drought autumn 
Cauliflowers have been exceedingly good this 
season, and are not yet over, there being still 
a good few of the so-called Mammoth re¬ 
maining to turn in. Whether the heads of 
this variety would assume mammoth propor¬ 
tions if left to become fully developed I am 
unable to say, because having an objection to 
large “heads” I have all Cauliflowers for 
household purposes cut while yet partially 
protected with their own foliage, and find 
they are then much more appreciated than 
when more fully expanded. Of course, some 
few escape notice, and become too large, but 
these are not sent into the kitchen. Autumn 
Protecting Broccoli is also now in full cut, 
and this will, I know, produce heads as large 
over as a bucket if not looked over daily. 
Here, again, the same rule is enforced with 
regard to cutting a a with Cauliflowers, con¬ 
sequently no complaint about strong flavour, 
which generally characterises overgrown ex¬ 
amples of Cauliflowe rs, o r Broccoli, is ever 
heard. Out of seveaf&i hundred plapts^com- 
prising the breadth c y ai| tifcipi. I rccc) 1 there 
are still a good number to yieldQik&ds, and 

no j:_:- 


for as long a period as they can be had* extra 
care must, or should be, taken of them now 
that the season has become so far advanced, 
and frosty weather may at any time overtake 
us. That both Cauliflowers and Broccoli are 
very susceptible to injury from frost is well 
known to all who cultivate vegetables, but the 
practice of lifting all plants every few Tlays, 
which on examination are found to have de¬ 
veloped serviceable heads of only the size of 
a cricket-ball, does not find so many ad¬ 
herents ns it should do. If the plants are 
lifted with a fair-sized ball of soil attached 
to the roots, and then heeled in close to¬ 
gether in some sheltered out-of-the way spot, 
where the amount of litter requisite for 
covering them with in the event of frost 
coining, would not form an objectionable 
feature, they will keep for some considerable 
time in excellent condition. Should very 
severe weather threaten the better plan then 
is to place them under cover, such as in an 
open shed, w r hen if the roots are covered with 
soil not in too moist a condition, and the tops 
well matted over or covered with a good 
layer of bracken, or similar material, no 
ordinary amount of frost can then reach them. 
In an ordinary way I prefer heeling them in, 
as already remarked, outdoors in a sheltered 
nook, under a hedge or wall, when if the 
plants are laid in a sloping direction a con¬ 
siderable amount of protection is afforded by 
the foliage alone, which then naturally droops 
over and protects each curd. If the plants 
are gone through every few days neither much 
time nor labour will be consumed in the lifting 
and heeling in, but even if it w'ere otherwise 
the satisfaction of knowing that it means the 
prolonging of the supply of a much appre¬ 
ciated vegetable well into the winter, or until 
such varieties as Christmas and Snow’s 
Winter Broccoli come into use (weather per¬ 
mitting) should prove ample compensation. 

_ A. W. 


AN OLD SEAKALE BED. 

Having lately come here, I find there is a Seakalc- 
bed. The stools are very large and stand up high 
from the ground. Would you advise me to cut the 
crowns oft and transplant them, or to make up the 
bed with manure and mould from the stools to the 
crowns?— 8k\k ale, Somcnet. 

[When all the leaves have died away, lift all 
the roots carefully, taking care to do so in 
such a way as not to break off the side roots 
that come out from the main stems. When all 
are lifted, with a sharp knife cut off close to 
the main stem all side roots, laying each 
piece the same w ay as the others. "Your root 
then has a crown, and a stem, perhaps, from 
8 inches to 9 inches long. All these should 
be then laid into soil w ith a spade, chopping 
down a trench some 8 inches deep and with an 
upright back. Into this set these large roots 
with the crowns upwards, and packed in close 
together in double rows; then place some 
soil close to them, and even partially cover 
the crow ns; then chop down a second trench 
as before, and plant or lay in the rest. Then, 
when you w f ant to put some of these roots into 
a'cellar, a box, or other dark, warm place, set 
them into 6 inches of soil, fairly close to¬ 
gether, and water them. Some covering 
should be placed over, if needed, to keep them 
quite dark, and the crow-ns will soon break up 
and produce heads, white and tender and 
nicely blunched. Those heads can be cut, the 
roots being then thrown away as useless, and 
more roots brought from outdoors and served 
in the same way. Where there is plenty of 
roots and warmth ean be given, this blanch¬ 
ing may go on for nearly all the winter, thus 
giving a long supply of Seakale. 

Returning to the side roots cut off from the 
main roots, these should be all cut, as previ¬ 
ously advised, into lengths of about 5 inches. 
In doing that make the cut at the broad or 
upper end of the cutting quite level, and the 
bottom one a little sloping, as that enables the 
planter to be assured which is the top end 
and which the bottom. These side-root cut¬ 
tings should be laid in as advised for the main 
roots, the trenches for holding them being, 
however, just deep enough to hold them on 
end, laid in two deep and close together. One 
or two such trenches will hold a great quan¬ 
tity of these root cuttings. Cover them up 
with soil, the tip being about half an inch 


! April, when they may be taken out and 
planted. The ground where that is to be done 
should have previously been trenched And 
well manured. Then, at the time mentioqpd, 
with the aid of a garden line, plant the cut¬ 
tings with a dibber in rows 20 inches apart, 
the holes being in the rows 10 inches apart; 
press the soil in round each piece firmly, and 
let the top be just buried. In about a month 
tiny leaves will appear, and when these are 
more grown it is good practice to go over the 
plantation and cut out from each plant all 
but one strong crown ; commonly’ two or three 
will form, but one only is best, as that gives 
later, when blanched, the finest head. Dur¬ 
ing the summer keep the hoe freely used be 
tween the plants until the entire ground is 
covered with strong leaves.] 


AUTUMN GIANT CAULIFLOWER. 
Undoubtedly this is the best Cauliflower in 
cultivation for use during August and the 
three succeeding months, and even well into 
December, provided severe frost is not ex¬ 
perienced. The heads are invariably of that 
pure snowy whiteness which alone constitutes 
a perfect Cauliflower or Broccoli, and it is a 
raro occurrence to have a complaint that it is 
coarse or strong in flavour. Now, the last 
w-eek in November, 1 am cutting useful-sized 
heads, and have often done so up to pretiy 
uigh Christmas. True, we are favoured as re¬ 
gards a genial climate, but on account of its 
grand qualities it should be freely planted 
during early spring and summer, even in 
colder counties, as few Broccolis can com¬ 
pete with this Cauliflower at this date. I 
have not been so successful with it when 
sown in the autumn, as many writers appear 
to have been, so many plants going “blind.” 
Sown in early February under glass, and put 
out in the opeu border in March and April, 
the produce cannot be beaten in the months 
above stated. The plot requires to be well 
manured and deeply dug, setting out the 
plants 2 feet apart each way, and if in very 
dry weather a soaking or two of manure-water 
be given grand results will follow. Where 
much frost is experienced the plants may 
well be lifted and placed under glass, as with 
Autumn Broccoli, for, after all, large heads 
are not always the best, especially for the 
dining table, the flavour being more delicate 
from medium-sized heads. Early Loudon 
Cauliflower I prefer for autumn sowing, 
the first week in September being early 
enough. If Autumn Giant be sown, as in¬ 
timated above, it succeeds the Early Loudon 
in about a week or so, and continues the sup¬ 
ply until frost puts an end to those standing 
in the open. No dry weather seems to 
cripple this variety as it does many of the 
Cauliflower family. East Devon. 

--While efforts are being made to 

increase selections from the Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower of commerce, yet is it rare to 
see heads showing better or more compact 
form or white curd than are seen in our 6hops 
and markets. Possibly this result is due to 
that geueral earo in selecting which marks 
the practice of all seed-growers now. When 
it is possible to purchase quite fine heads at 
prices ranging from three-halfpence to two¬ 
pence each, there is little room for the town 
chvcller to complain. The great drought of 
the summer seems, on the whole, to have 
had little injurious effect on the plants. The 
autumn rains and opeu weather have enabled 
breadths to recuperate, and make vigorous 
growth, hence the abundance of fine heads, 
and cheapness. But the markets are supplied 
from breadths of from 50,000 to 100,000 plants, 
and if primarily but fetching one penny per 
head, yet show a good return from 80 plants 
per rod.—A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea The Pilot CS. A .).—This is catalogued apd 
sold by the Messrs. Dicksons, of Chester, who describe 
it as a first early, having a vigorous, hardy consti¬ 
tution, and suited for autumn sowing. It i3 said to 
be a heavy crDpper, the pods produced In pairs, and 
well filled w ith Teas ol exquisite Mai row-fat flavour. 
It obtained ah award of merit from the Royal Horti- 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Anything that will flower 
all this season is valuable, even though it may 
not be suitable for cutting. Among the 
smaller things which may be arranged in 
groups as a side show are Cyclamens, Ciner¬ 
arias, and Primulas. When well done, these 
will last a long time, but, of course, they 
should be grown in quantity, if a large house 
has to be filled, and must have a light posi¬ 
tion. A good bateh of the semi-double Pelar¬ 
gonium Raspail Improved will be useful ; and 
to give fragrance there are Mignonette, 
Roman Hyacinths, Indian Daphnes, and Lily 
of the Valley. One of the most useful green 
plants is Asparagus Sprengeri. I have seen 
this used to form a groundwork, and loft to 
trail about and hang over the front of the 
stage. Flowering plants were dropped in 
thinly among it, the Asparagus being used as 
a foil to such plants as white Azaleas and 
Spiraeas. White and green always have a 
quiet, reposeful effect. There is, of course, 
plenty of brighter groups. Scarlet Salvias 
are still bright. Poinscttins are coming in, 
aud will last some time. For the sake of con¬ 
trast, I think the white variety is worth grow¬ 
ing. I suppose the double variety has dis¬ 
appeared. I remember giving a guinea for a 
little plant when it first came out, a good 
many years ago. I suppose it was a sport 
from pulcherrima, and reverted to its original 
type—at least, I have not seen it for a long 
time, and I never cared for it. Every gar¬ 
dener should raise seedlings of Asparagus 
Sprengeri and A. plumosus, as young plants 
can be used in various ways, and there is al¬ 
ways a demand for long trails for decoration. 
Begonias of the fibrous-rooted types are 
plentiful now, and may be used in various 
ways, and they are specially useful to fill 
baskets or vases to stand on pedestals in pro¬ 
minent positions. There is still abundance 
of Chrysanthemums, and will be for another 
month where late varieties are grown. 
Eupatoriums and Libonias are coming on, 
and Tea Roses that were worked on the 
Brier last spring, and that were shifted on 
into 6-inch pots, will form a charming group. 
Roses last well at this season. 

Stove. —Winter-flowering Begonias are 
charming now, and they can be grown in a 
moderate temperature. For the most part 
they are fibrous-rooted, and cuttings struck 
in the early swing, if helped on in neat, will 
make good flowering specimens by winter. 
If very large specimens are wanted, three 
plants in an 8-inch pot will make grand 
bushes that will in winter be covered with 
flowers. Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties 
still retain their popularity, and a number of 
pretty hybrids that are coming to the front 
have been obtained from B. socotrana. The 
principal point in the culture of winter- 
flowering Begonias which needs careful atten¬ 
tion is the watering. If over-watered the 
plants soon go wrong, especially if moved to 
the conservatory. Keep them rather dry, and 
they will continue in health for a long time. 
They must not, of course, be starved from 
want of water. The thing to beat in mind is 
not to water a fibrous-rooted Begonia till the 
roots are dry. Borne of the older Begonias 
are still worth growing. B. insigms, B. 
fuchsioides, B. manicata, and others are still 
useful. The two former will keep well in the 
conservatory. There will be a demand now 
for table plants, which this house should be 
able to supply. 

Early . Peach-house. —Trees which have 
been forced in previous years will move now, 
during such mild weather as we have had 
lately, without fire, but a steady temperature 
of 50 degrees at night will be necessary, as 
the buds will soon show colour. Damp the 
trees over twice a day until the blossoms l>c- 
gin to open, and then lay the syringe aside 
and use the camel-hair brush or the rabbit’s 
tail to distribute the pollen as soon as it is 
ready. It will not be necessary to go over 
every blossom. The chief attention should be 
given to the flowers mi the upper side of the 
branches, as that wrfll be the hest pqpition 
for the future crop. VJ^ptalLiajpjfeH^of the 
house must be genial, and the figcR-s may be 


Some growers use the syringe for distributing 
the pollen later in the season, but thus early 
it will be better to use the brush, to make 
sure work. Tapping the trellis will help when 
the pollen is ripe, damping the floors when 
the atmosphere appears dry. A gardener’s 
olfactory organs generally tell him when 
moisture is required, and no forcing-house 
should have a very dry atmosphere. 

Winter Tomatoes.— This is a good time to 
plant a warm-house, if there are strong plants 
in stock, either from seeds or cuttings. Select 
strong plants of a free setting variety, and 
plaut in good sound loam, with which a little 
bone-meal, soot, and old plaster have been 
mixed. The loam should be free from wire- 
worms, and the plants, if grown in pots, 
should be potted very firmly. I prefer to 
plant in troughs, or make temporary beds 
with bricks. They may be built up firmly 
enough without mortar. Tomatoes want a 
sweet, firm bed. As regards varieties, I 
never trust altogether to one kind. The 
earliest house? last year was filled with Sun¬ 
rise, and it did so well I shall plant more of 
it this season ; but I shall have others in suc¬ 
cession. I still think Lawrenson’s No. 3 can¬ 
not be beaten for weight of crop in summer, 
but it is not an early kind. 

Forcing Vines in pots. —If the canes are 
well ripened, and the pots partly plunged in 
a bed of leaves, the buds, if the canes are 
tied back, will soon begin to burst. Let them 
come along quietly at first. If the narrow- 
pits are filled with leaves, there will be no 
necessity for fire-heat at first, as there will be 
a night temperature of 50 degrees, unless 
severe frost comes without. It is true, of 
course, that in a general way there is not 
much root-action till the leaves begin to ex- 
paud, but the moment the leaves begin to 
unfold the roots arc vigorous, and will soon 
find their way into the leaf-bed. This will be 
bcncficiul rather than otherwise, as pot-Vincs 
only bear one crop, and are then thrown 
away. As growth progresses, the pots can be 
surrounded with a rich compost of good loam, 
blended with manure, wooa-ashes, and bone- 
meal. The roots will work into this and 
gather sustenance from it. 

Plants In the rooms.— Palms soon get 
smothered with dust, and should be sponged 
once a week. Aspidistras and other fine- 
foliaged plants will require similar treatment 
to keep them healthy. An Ivy-covered screen 
lias a dressy effect in the winter. Mrs. Pol¬ 
lock Ivy has pink-tinted foliage, and a screen 
covered with it is pretty. The screens I have 
seen arc made of Bamboo, and are orna¬ 
mental. The receptacle for the roots, after 
the Ivies are planted, can be filled with 
dwarf fine foliaged plants that will grow over 
the sides. 

Outdoor garden.— When Climbing or 
Rambler Roses get naked at the bottom, as 
they will do if the heads have full liberty, and 
are not cut back, the remedy is to cut back 
some of the oldest stems. When planted to 
cover pergolas, the bottoms may be furnished 
with free-growing Chinas. There is a climb¬ 
ing form of Laurette Messimy, which is a 
beautiful free-growing Rose that blossoms 
very freely all summer and autumn. Carna¬ 
tions that were planted in October are now 
well established, and will pass through the 
winter safely. A little mulch of old Mush¬ 
room manure will be beneficial. Surplus 
plants that were potted up may be plunged 
in ashes in a cold frame with all the ventila¬ 
tion possible. Florists have to keep most of 
their stock of plants in small pots to supply 
orders in spring, as the heaviest demand 
comes then. Edgings of double Arabis are 
very effective, and the flowers are useful for 
decoration. Bide growths may be detached 
now from old plants, and if planted with a 
dibble will fill up early in spring and flower 
freely. The Golden Privet makes rather a 
neat hedge as a division line in the garden. 
I have seen it used in connection with hybrid 
Sweet Briers effectively. Of course, the 
Privet was planted thinly, and the Briers 
grew freely, and they associated well together. 
When two are planted in this way, if one gets 
the mastery the combination is not a happy 
one. Groups of the dwarf-growing Brooms, 
Cytisus proecox and C. Andreanus, are effec- 


Fruit garden.— Try to fetch up arrears of 
pruning and training. Inferior kinds of 
Apples and Pears may be partially headed 
back, ready for grafting m the spring, and 
suitable wood for grafts should be selected 
and laid in on the north side of a wall or 
fence, carefully labelled, to be ready when 
wanted. Young trees of all kinds of fruits 
which are making too much growth may be 
lifted and replanted to give the necessary 
check. This kind of work may be done 
earlier, but one cannot always be in time 
with everything. In regrafting one might 
give more attention to late sorts of Apples. 
There is never any glut of really good late 
Apples, and I believe if good English samples 
of the best late Apples could be obtained in 
March and April, or later, we should get a 
better price. If Gooseberries and Black Cur¬ 
ran ts are bearing heavy crops they must 
have manure to keep up their vigour. Top- 
dressings lightly forked in will keep in the 
moisture, and give the roots much needed 
support when the hot weather comes. Last 
summer was rather a trying time for bush 
fruits on poor laud. The large Lancashire 
Gooseberries should be trained as cordons. 
Any handy man can put up the necessary 
wires for training. 

Vegetable garden.— There arc several 
ways of forcing Seakale. The simplest is to 
plant it in the Mushroom-house 3 inches 
apart; or it may be planted on a hot-bed in 
a frame and matted up closely. Where only 
small quantities are wanted, it may be forced 
in deep boxes under the stage in a warm- 
house. Wherever grown, the atmospheru 
must be sweet and genial, and close ami per¬ 
fectly dark, to ensure perfect blanching; 
and to ensure quick growth the temperature 
should not fall below 60 degs. Asparagus in 
small quantities may be forced in boxes or 
baskets. Flat baskets, such as are used bv 
nurserymen, will do very well. The roots may 
be started in the Mushroom-house, and be 
moved to a light house of the same tempera¬ 
ture after the Grass is through the soil. 
Keep the roots moist. It is not much 
use forcing roots less than four years 
old, and the plants should not be taken 
from old beds. Those who force much Aspara¬ 
gus make a specialty of it, and raise plants 
specially for the work. In no other way can 
it be made to pay. Up to the present, we 
have had no frost of any account, but we are 
getting nearer to it, and should be constantly 
on the watch where Cauliflowers and full- 
grown Lettuces are exposed. No one would, 
I know, leave all these things exposed now, 
us frost comes suddenly, but after one has 
made some provision in the way of protection 
to meet present necessities there are others 
outside that we do not want to lose, and it is 
these latter that will require prompt treat¬ 
ment when the change comes. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

December 24 th .—Put in cuttings of Chrysan¬ 
themums. Pruned Pear-trees on east wall, 
also espalier Pears and Apples. Wheeled 
mauure on to Gooseberry quarter. Planted 
a row of cordon Gooseberries to be trained to 
wires. Potted off cuttings of Zoual Pelar¬ 
goniums, and placed in heat to forward 
grow th. Shifted on a lot of double Geranium* 
to flower in pots next season. These will Isi 
placed in heated house. 

December 25th.— Carted in a lot of loam for 
border making, and leaves for hot-bed mak¬ 
ing. Planted a group of the new kinds of 
Lilacs. Pruned Plums on west wall. Cut 
back a number of old Damson-trees to in¬ 
duce new growth to break away. Wo cut 
back some old trees several years ago, and 
they arc now all full of young wood, and bear 
very heavy crops. Made a new plantation of 
Raspberry Superlative. 

December 26th .—Potted a last batch of 
Spiraeas, chiefly Mr. Gladstone, a new 
variety. Planted on lawn a bed of new Roses, 
chiefly Hybrid Teas. Pruned bush Apples. 
Not much was required, as we always sum¬ 
mer prune. The w ork was chiefly confined to 
shortening and putting into shape. Planted 
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These are useful for cutting, and we want a 
succession. 

December 27th .—Potted more Lily of the 
Valley crowns. A constant succession of 
these is wanted now. We are carrying on 
trenching and ridging whenever a man can 
be spared. At this season this forms a steady 
job tor surplus labour. Potted up a number 
of Silver Maples (Acer Negundo variegatum). 
They are useful for decorating in the Bpring 
and early summer. We have also a number 
of the newer kinds of Maples with handsome 
foliage in pots for the same purpose. 

December 28th.— Covered Christmas Roses 
coming into flower with hand-lights. Several 
dozen plants that have been previously in 
pots, and are now full of flowers and buds, 
have been potted up and taken indoors. 
Potted a lot of Lilacs and other shrubs which 
have been specially prepared for forcing. 
These will be brought on in succession as 
required. Top-dressed Cucumbers now bear¬ 
ing and regulated growth. 

December 29th.- Re-arranged conservatory, 
and added fresh plants coming into bloom. 
We want to make this house as bright as pos¬ 
sible at this season. Zonal and bedding 
Pelargoniums are being potted off and placed 
in heat. We shall get a cutting or two from 
most of them, and we want to make all we 
can of some new varieties. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansu'crs are inserted in 
(• ardenino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the jmper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Holborn , 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pi’BLisiiER. The name and address q f the seiuler are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent , 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always tte replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mitul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many eases so trilling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Violets unhealthy (IT.).—From the appearance 
of the leaves you send we imagine you are keeping 
the plants too close and that they have been attacked 
by mildew. Violets in frames, where we suppose 
a ours are, like as much ai r as possible, only covering 
up in very severe weather. They must also be grown 
close to the glass. 

Burnt earth (F. U. L.).—We should prefer to 
use the burnt earth for the Roses; while in the 
kitchen-garden you will And it very useful in seed 
sowing, as, if forked into the surface, it assists 
germination by keeping the soil free and open. It is 
also valuable in the layering of Carnations, while for 
mixing with potting soil it is also very often used. 

Decaying leaves (B.).-We have found that cast¬ 
ing over heaps of leaves in the process of being 
turned house-slops, sewage, or other liquid to make 
the leaves fairly moist, turning them once a month, 
to be the best method of inducing them to decay. 
When they lie in large heaps untouched they soon 
heat themselves dry and decomposition is arrested. 
Turning occasionally exposes the air and also helps 
to poipote decay. An occasional dusting with soot 
helps to destroy insect life. For ordinary garden use 
leaves half-decayed do admirably as manure, but 
for potting they should be fully decomposed, needing 
a year for that result. 

Fortulaoa (Caragh ).—This is a child of the sun, 
an J it is as much at home on a dry, poor bank as in 
a rich border. Seeds may be sown thinly, in pans, 
in a frame during the month of April, and planted 
out very thinly early in June. Seed can also he 
sown in the open about the end of May, sowing it 
very thinly in light, rather rich soil, and only just 
covering it. Choose the sunniest and warmest spots 
in the garden, and grow it in bold masses to get a 
fine effect. Sow the Clarkia very thinly, and thin 
out, if you wish to have fine plants, to from 0 inches 
to 12 inches apart. The great mistake in the culture 
of annuals is sowing too thickly. 

Gloxinias starting into growth (Black 
Country ).—As your Gloxinias have now started into 
growth, the only thing you can do is to repot exactly 
as you would in the ordinary course of events have 
done in February or March next. They should be 
given just sufficient water t/f keep the soil sf ghtly 
moist, and thus prevent the frouna rdpt 8 <>rm ^fish¬ 
ing; but It is more than L’obnt?e Vne* will 
make but little growth till the return of sftiflg. We 
can scarcely understand the reason of vour tubers 


starting so early into growth, and can cnly suggest 
that underneath ths stage they may have been 
warmer than in the body of the greenhouse, and 
that they may also in that position have received a 
certain amount of moisture. The growth now made 
can be cut off, but in that case they will not start 
so regularly in the spring, and the flowering season 
will be later. 

Primula obconica poisonous (IF. Salop}.— Yes, 
it is quite true that in some persons, who have a 
constitutional predisposition to skin disease, the 
handling of this plant has caused severs irritation. 
Wc have handled the plant for many years without 
any ill-effects, and many of our friends have also 
cone so, but in on s case the wife of a friend when¬ 
ever she handled the plant suffered from this irrita¬ 
tion and the plants were destroyed. W’liere this 
irritation follows it is best not to grow the plant, 
although the difficulty may be overcome by wearing 
gloves. In most cases of attack the irritation passes 
away of its own accord. The doctor who is attend¬ 
ing you is the proper person to advise you. 

A dark conservatory (A D .).—Your conserva¬ 
tory seems to be so erected and in such a position 
that it is utterly unfitted for the purpose for which 
erected, and it is not possible to devise means of 
introducing mor? light and air when the position 
practically prevents it. 8uch houses may do to grow 
Ferns in, or some hardy Palms, or even Bamboos, in 
pots or tubs, but hardly anything else. Certainly, 
you might plant some climbers, such as Passifioras, 
Taesonias, C^bseas, and other strong growers to be 
trained up the sides and under the roof to drape 
the house, but otherwise wc see that little can be 
done Draping the house in this way would check 
heat in summer, and if done would remove some of 
the difficulty you seem to experience in getting suffi¬ 
cient ventilation. 

Treatment of Fuchsias (Mr. L .).—The Fuchsias 
in question had tetter remain where they are until 
the month of March, when they may be brought out 
and set in a sunny window in a room from which 
frost can be excluded They should be cut back a 
little into shape, and receive a good watering. They 
will speedily begin to put forth shoots, and when 
these have grown about an inch turn the plants out 
of their pots, shaka off a good portion of the old 
soil from the loots, and repot them in good, turfy 
loam, decayed manure, and sand. Keep them in the 
window, and just give enough water to keep the soil 
around the roots moist; when they are in active 
growth they will want more When the end of the 
month of May arrives they can either be shifted into 
larger pots or be planted out in a flower-bed in the 
open air. 

Montbretlas (D.).—With regard to your dense 
clumps of Montbretias, it is prjbable that the bulbs 
have become so thickly set that they have not room 
to expand so as to produce flowers. It may be wise 
to lift the clumps, and, separating the bulbs into 
small pieces of three or lour, to replant thinly in 
fresh soil, adding some manure and sand. In that way 
they may soon produce good flowers. With regard 
to your Chrysanthemums, if the variety is but a 
small-flowered one, no amount of cultrre will make 
it better If it be a large-flowered variety, then, 
with good culture after the cuttings are rooted you 
should secure large blooms next year. 

-It cannot be too widely known how desirable 

it i3 that these line autumn-blooming plants should 
be frequently divided, selecting the best corms for 
next year’s blooming, and using the smaller ones to 
increase the stock, if reed be. Do this every other 
year just as the foliage is turning off, as almost im¬ 
mediately the corms begin to grow. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Strengthening a Holly hedge OF. S .).—The 
be3t way to strengthen the hedge would be to pur¬ 
chase strong seedling plants of the common Holly, as 
to raise your own plants from seed is a slow process. 
If you wish to taise your own plants gather the 
berlies when ripe, place in sHnd to remove the pulp, 
or outer covering, and sow in the early spring in good 
soil made firm, ining plenty of sand or old Teaf- 
mculd in heavy soil, and iu a season or two, when 
j our plants are large enough, transplant into rows. 
In time select the strongest for your hedges. In 
planting give some r.ew soil, as the old plants will 
have robbed the ground greatly. It is useless to 
plant very small seedlings in an old hedge. 

Boil for Hydrangeas (Rid#/e).-These when 
planted in the open air must have good, rich soil, 
which is well drained in winter, but open and sunny, 
as the plants will flower much more freely when they 
have the benefit of the sun’s influence during the 
greater part of the day, an-1 where the air can cir- 
culat? freely all around them—in fact, full exposure 
seems to be essential to harden up the growth. As 
lawn shrubs the Hydrangeas can hardly be over¬ 
estimated, for when once planted in suitable soil 
they give very little troubie—as a matter of fact, 
the less done to them the better, except it be to cut 
off the old flower-heads when the winter is past. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-growing (N. E. J.).—What you ask for is 
practically a tomplete treatise on the growing of 
the ruits mentioned, and this we cannot give in a 
reply to a query. You should do one of two tilings— 
(1) Either get a good fruit-grower to visit the ground 
and give you advice (this would, perhaps, be the best 
and In the end the most economical method); or (2) 
get a good book on fruit-culture, study it, and then 
send us questions on any points not made quite clear 
to you. 

Pruning the Xorello Cherry (F. G .).—When 
pruning the Morello Cherry the best method is to 
cut out the weakest of the joung wood entirely, 
leaving the rest to its lull leogth, the spur system 
not being sui'ed to the trees. When the weak and 
ill-placed shoots, including all foreiight growth, have 
been removed, there is often still too much wood 
left for the good of the trees. This crowding is best 


dealt with by removing bodily some of the branches 
which show signs of weakness, after which the 
remainder will w^gt rearranging, so that the wall 
space may be covered with young wood at as 
nearly equal distances apart as possible. 

VEGETABLES. 

Weedy Asparagus bed (B .).—Seeing that the 
Bindweed has got such a hold upon your Asparagus 
bed, your best plan will be to lift the whole of the 
Asparagus rods and force them. Then you can 
trench out the weed and use the ground for Potatoes 
next spring. 

Selections of early Potatoes (J. Adams ).—If 
you wish to have Potatoes of good quality, your best 
first early will be Duke of York Kidney, and your 
second, or succession, Kidney, Sir John Llewellyn 
or Snowdrop. Two rather heavier croppers are, for 
first. Early Puritan, and second, Royal Kidney. If 
you prefer round varieties, have, for earliest, Klon* 
dyke, and, second, cither Syon House Prolific or 
Windsor Castle. In any case, get in your tubers, if 
you have to purchase them, early in the New Year, 
and set them up, with the bud ends upwards, in 
sha'low boxes, keeping them in a light, cool place, 
free from frost. By so treating them, not only will 
each sound tuber throw up stout, firm sprouts, which 
in the light will not lengthen, but will rather 
harden. If any of the tuherB fail to sprout, they can 
he rejected. Plant for early first crop on a warm 
border early in April; and for second crop middle of 
April, in the open ground. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Black Country.—We cannot find any of the Roses you 
mention under the names you give, with the exception of 
Mme. Leoonite, a Hybrid Tea, colour chamois-yellow and 

salmon. The spelling is evidently at fault.- U. S. D.— 

1, You will find an article on Gladiolus culture in our issue 
of April 8,1906, p. 72, a copy of which can be had from 
the publisher, post free, for lid. ; 2, Write to Vilmorin et 
Cie., 4, tyiai de la Megisserie, Paris.- Herbert FT. Harri¬ 

son .—See article and illustration of Pear Beurre Alex 
andre Lucas in our issue of December 8, p. 659. In the 
above article you will find a list of varieties that do 
w T ell as cordons and maintain a succession of fruit for 

the dessert.- II. A. Jones .—Judging by the two leaves 

you send we fear the plant is dead. Camellias will not 

do in a room.- Amateur .—See article on “Fruit- 

tree pruning” in our issue of December 1, p. 668, 
as also reply to “ Miss Pitcher,” re “ Pruning newly- 
planted fruit-trees,” in our issue of December 15, p. 6#3. 
Please also read our rules as to sending name and address. 

- Tan Tat Fan, Malacca .—Your best plan will be to 

get a copy of “ The Garden Annual ’’ from this office, and 
write to some of the London nurserymen for their cata¬ 
logues. A book that would answer your purpose would 
be Firminger’s “ Manual of Gardening for Bengal, Upper 

and Southern India.”- T. J .—The Privet you refer to 

grow s like a weed any w here and retains the golden colour. 

- Amateur .—As to pipes in forcing-house, impossible to 

advise without further information.- Mrs. Radclyffe .— 

1, Kindly state whether you wish the bed to be composed 
of hardy plants or of those set out for the Bummer only. 
Give some idea of the size of the bed. 2, Kindly make 
your query about Rhododendrons plainer. 


HAKES OP PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 


Names of plants.— L. Smedley.— The Strawberry- 
tree (Arbutus Unedo). See article in our issue of 

April 29,1905, p. 107, as to varieties and cultivation.- 

F. Gabcnby.— We do not undertake to name florist flowers. 

- W. A. A’.—Double Tongue (Ruscus hypoglossum).- 

Maphcrafelt.— 1, Portugal Laurel ; 2 and 8, Berberis sp., 
must eee flowers ; 4, Olearia Haasti. Please read our rules 
as to naming plants and also sending name and address. 

Names of fruits.— G. A. S.—l, Sussex Scarlet 
Fe&nnain (syns. Winter Queening, Sussex Duck’s Bill, 
Winter Pearmain), a first-rate late-keeping Apple, good 
either for cooking or dessert ; 3, Lewis’s Incomparable. 
- E. A. Foster.— Apples : 1, Wc should say is Devon¬ 
shire Huckland ; 2, Schoolmaster ; 3 is in appearance much 
like Flower of Kent, barring the shape, which is somew hat 
too conic&L It also greatly resembles Walgrove Wonder 
in its colouring and russet markings, but here, again, it is 
more conical than a typical example rhould be. Of the 
two sorts named we are inclined to think it is the latter. 
We are not acquainted with an Apple named Fair Maid of 
Kent. 

Catalogues received.— J. Yeitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea, London, S.W.— Catah>gue of Seeds for 1UO?; List 
of Carnations: List of Chrysanthemums; List of Few 

Hardy Plants. -J. W. Cole, Midland-road Nursery, 

Peterborough.— Few and Choice Chrysanthemums f or 
1907. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent 8oolety. —The monthly committee meet¬ 
ing of this society was held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent-equare, S.W., 
on the 10th inst., Mr. Char lee H. Curtis in 
the chair. Seven new members were elected, 
making a total of ninety-six for the past year. 
The amount paid for sickness during the 
month was £36 17s. Several letters contain¬ 
ing postal orders sent to the secretary re¬ 
cently have not reached him. On enquiries 
being made, it was found that the orders had 
been cashed, excepting one, which has not yet 
been traced. Members are advised to cross 
all orders 6ent by them, as by so doing they 
cannot be cashed at any post-office, but must 
pass through a bank. 
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THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

ALMANACK and 

ADDRESS BOOK FOR 1907 . 


NOW 

READY. 


Containing 
An Almanack for the 
Year 1907. 

Seasonable Work for each month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
procurable each month. 

New Plants of the past year. 

List of Horticultural and Botanical Societies in the 
United Kingdom. 

Alphabetical List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Florists. 

Lists of Cardens, 

Country Seals and Gardeners, 
and 

Principal Parks and 
Gardens. 


P08T PAID 


The Book contains about 10,000 of 
the best Country Seats in the 
United Kingdom, with the name 
of Proprietor and Head Gardener. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Horticul¬ 
tural Builders, and others desirous 
of placing their Catalogues in the 
best hands, should not neglect to 
procure a copy. 


The Best and Most Up-to-date Directory. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

Readers may have a copy posted direct by filling In the form below and sending to the Publisher: 


To the Publisher “THE GARDEN ANNUAL." 
Please post a copy of “THE GARDEN ANNUAL,” for which I enclose Postal Order 

for 1/3, (Not*.—Stamps not reoeiTed.) 

Name__ 


Date 


Go gle 


Address.. 


Original from 

COftWE 1± ~ U f J I V E R5 f 
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Business Established Upwards 28 Years. 

LETTS & HARDING, F.R.H.S., 

is the best Houso in the Trade for 

ROSES, SHRUBS, AND 
SPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

For full List fee last week's issue, page iv. 

Catalogues post free. 

LETTS & HARDING, F.R.H.S., 

The Nurseries. 62, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 

5/ A GRAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION 6/ 

O AZALEA, 1 Camellia, 1 Acacia, 2 Hyilran 

" geas, 2 Agapanthus, 1 Deutzia, 2 African Lilies, 2 Schiz 
anthus, 2 Tea Roses, 6 Petunias, 1 Asparagus Fern, 3 
Solanums, 1 Arum Lily, 2 Cobtea scundcns, 4 Primulas 
4 Begonias, winter blooming, 4 Heliotrope, 4 Cinerarias, 

3 A rail as, 6 Carnations, 2 Cyclameus, 4 Fuchsias, 4 
Marguerites, 4 Nicotiana, 3 Umbrella Palms, 3 Salvias, 

4 Climbing Plants for hanging baskets. 3 Ferns, 1 India- 
rubber Plant, 1 Palm, 3 Smilax, 2 Eucalyptus, 2 Lilies, 
* Genista. 4 Primula obconica, 4 Campanulas, 2 Bridal 
Wreath The whole of the above, all named, carefully 

in box, carriage paid, 5s. Half cpiantity, 2s. 9d. 
^LF.ITH and HARDING, F.R.H.8., The Nurseries, 
02, West Haddon, Rugby. 


4/6 ROSES. ROSES. 4/6 

1 O LOVELY ROSES, H.P., H. Tea, Teas, in 

-L£J 12 varieties, our selection, all named, carefully packed, 
and carriage paid, 4s 6d.-LETTS k HARDING, F.R.H 
6? Tii,. Vn^n-ir, West Haddon. Rugby. 


FOR HARDV RELIABLE 

feoit 



IMMENSESTOCK-WEU. CROWN-TRUE TO NAME” 

LOW PRICES ® CARRIAGE PAID* 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE • 

The Baenham Nurseries Ltd. 

j Barnham Sussex- 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


FO S5o2”J' RE1ES ’ SHRUBS. FRUIT TRuifeS & 
BUSHES. ROSES, PLANTS, & BULBS. 
The Secret of Successful Planting : Buy from a 
hardy neighbourhood where weaker stuff cannot exist. 

111 .v 1 w n -. 8u H ,,ly tho »bove in any quan- 

Write for my Catalogue ; it contains 

the cSriaT hM > h t IQU 5 AND htar tlin<i with regard to 
the carnage of goods I send out. I pay CARRIAGF to vmir 
nearest station on orders for the above, no matter how heavy 
tS. D hiA t! My Nureerieg, whic™ are situated* on 

u'.-Iu 1 8 b oake8t coa f t ” arc open to every wind that blows 
with a consequence that my large and varied stock u n I 

ryqjfanuty*' L ° W e8tiuiatc8 8Cnt rctum for any variety 
K< fe. C t n : iag0 on a,1<1 larger orders to your nearest 

S »muttro 0 ff r p™ e,ght ( i8 ,, ° i ibj u Ct The fo " owi, ‘K are a 
^ < lfre ™ contained therein : 15 Assorted 
Flowering Shrubs, 3* 6d.; larger sclort«ff <?i a 

sffiSSa&y ifst 

i m. 6d., l0 ,™jjjed Forest Trees, 4 fr. 3«. 6d.i; 7 ft .; 


, D ^ is1 ® 8 ’ \ cr y «irong, 2s 6d 100 

extM5?cT5*e,i < 5S3; rcd ’ yel,ow> or purple - lsM m ; 

. Beantlftft R TTo e ^^ h0 rl?? st ^ olectlon - 10 * 

CLEARANCE OFFER OF BULBS •*) 

40 n Gra^ H^-i.uh? Iri ,% 5 °J u,i l«- » Snowdrop^ 

I™ W,,ie! ^ ar I^'blehem. 40 Bluebells. 

I t T Aconitc«. 20 Montbrrtia. 20 Ranunriilus .SO 
Narcissi and Daffodils for 7s. 6d. ; J quantity ts 3d ■ 

i quantity, 2s. lOd. a * 1 y ‘ * 8 - • 

All above Collections carriage paid. 



Advertisements intended for n4 

Should rnnr.h na hafnm 


issue 


CLEARANCE OFFER 
THOS. H. LOADER, 

5, Addington Grove, SYDENHAM, S.E. 

Bedding Hyacs., mx<L, 10, Is. 9d.; 50, 4s. 6d; 100, 7s. fid. 
Narcis. Poeticus (Pheasant's Kye), 100, ls. 6d.; 500, 5 b. 9d. 
Narcis. poetarium, extra early, 50, Is. 6d.; 2.50. 4s. 6d. 
Spring Fi owe ring Pot Begonias, io, is. 9d ; 50. 5s. 
Early Flowering Carinas, mixed. 6. Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. 
Azalea indica, full of buds, 5, 4s.; 10, 7s. 6d. 

Azalea mollis, big clumps, 5, 3s. Gd.; 10, 6« 6d. 
Dielytra (The Bleeding Heart), red, 5, 2s. ; 10, 3s. 6-1. 
Galtonias (giant white Hyacinths), 25. ls. 9d. ; 50, 2s. 9d. 
Ranunculus, mixed double, 100, ls. 6d. ; 500, 4s. 6d. 
Ixias, brilliant Capo Colony Stars, 100, ls. (id ; 500. 4s. 6d, 
Spanish Iris, mixed colours. 200, ls.; 1,000, 3s. (kl. 
Spanish Iris. 10 sorts, 60 bulbs each, 600. 5s. 

Parrot Tulips, grand mixture, 50, Is ; 1.U00, 7s. 6d. 
Mixed Tulips, 25 varieties, 100, ls. 6d. ; 500, 5s. 
Myaointbs for pots or glasses, 18 var., 3s. Gd. ; 6. ls. 6 
Gladioli, hardy French mixed, 25, Is. ; 100, 2s. 6d. ; 25e, 
Daffodils, siiiglo yellow Trumpets, 100, ls. 9d.; 500, 7s. Gd. 
Daffodils, dble yellow and orange. 100, 2s 9d. ; 500, 8s. Gd. 
snowdrops, mixed, home-grown, 100. ls. 9d.; 250, 3s. Gd 
Freesios, w., sweet scented, 50, ls. ; 100, ls. 6d. ; 500,4s 6d. 
Anomatnooa, scarlet Freesia, pretty. 25, Is. ; 100, 3s. 6d. 
Soilla Slblrioa, pretty blue Squill, 100, ls. ; 500, 4s. 6d. 

L. oondidum, white Madonna Lily, 6, ls. 6d. ; 25, 3s. 6d. 
L* tigrinum,, scarlet Turk s Cap, 12. Is. 6el. ; 50. 3s. 6d. 
Montbretias, tall min. Gladioli. 100. ls. 6d.; 500, 4s. 6d. 
SpiraeaWashlngtonia, new w., 6clps„ is. 6d.; 50,7s. Gd. 
Calla Little Gem, small white Arum, 25. Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. 
lph l nium bybridum, many cols, 25, Is.; lOO, 2s. Gd. 
B Sibirica, pretty Bky-blue, early. 25, ls.; 100, 2s. 6d. 
itoma Corallina, orange, dwarf, 12, Is. ; 50. 3s. 6d. 
Greenhouse Gloxinias, mixed cols., 6, is. 6d. ; 12,2s. Gd. 
T VRITE FOR CATALOGUES . 


CHRISTMAS IN THE GARDEN. 

We do not say that the Garden is the 
most enjoyable spot on a frosty Christ¬ 
mas Day, for we have other pleasures 
than gardening for the time of mirth. 
It is well to remember nevertheless that 
if we would have the Garden 

BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 
in June, we must not be idle 
in December. 

NOW IS THE TIME for PLANTING 

and it would be well to take a peep at 
the Garden during the holidays, so that 
a note can be made of 
Plants, 1 rees, and Shrubs required. 

Post along those notes and we will 
attend to your requirements. 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool 


DAFFODILS & NARCISSUS, 

Sir Watkin, very free flowering, 3/» 100 

Horsfieldli, Handsome Bloom, 2/6 100 

Mrs. Langtry, Very Choice.. 2/6 100 

Gardenia, Double White Flower l/» 100 

Double Daffodil... ... i/m 100 
Crocus, all Colors .6d. 100 

Snowdrop ... 5/« to 7/6 1000 

Tulips, Splendid Colors .. .. .. 2/» 100 

Narcissus, Large Trumpet 7/6 1000 
Narcissus, Mix«ino.oruo .. 5/» 1000 

Spanish Iris, or ^L“* u ' 8 7/6 1000 

Send for Lists before ordering elsewhere. 

®—CROSS & SON, 52SSU WISBECH. —I 


ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

Abe! Camera Fisher Holmes Mrs. George Dick- 

Hcngal fcellcnberg General Jacque- sou 
Boule de Neige mi not Mrs. John Laing 

Baroness Roth- Gloire de Dijon Mrs. Sharman 8 
achild Gnias an Tepid/ Cmufnr.i 

Camille Bornardin H Schultheis Penzance siS 
Caroline Testout - Jean Cherpin Brier 

Duke of Connaught John Hopper Prince C. de Rohan 

Duke of Edinburgh U trance Souvenir de la Mal- 

Dupuy Jamain Mcrveille de Lyon maison 
108 . the Lot, carriage and package free. 

Catalog m» on application. Cash with order. 


Rose Nurseries, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Special Collection J dozen finest 
varieties, 4'6, Carriage Paid. 
Illustrated Catalogue /ree <>n application. 


Nurse-rynian and Seedsman. Portad&wn. Ireland. 


HARDENER, Head Working, where six or 
j m °rc »rc k ^Pf; thoroughly experienced in fruit, flowers 
and vegetables, late and early forcing, and general routine of 
good establishments; leaving through death of employer; 
*? a rr ,e ?- °P e “hM ; age 33; well recommended — ROHFitr! 


THE ROSE. 

THE PEOPLE'S FLOWER. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 

ALL BTRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 
NO CONTINENTAL WEAKLINGS. 

Notice tho following Wonderful Bargain: 

COLLECTION “C.” 

The finest selection of 25 Garden ROSOS in dwarf 
plants possible for 13 6 (with Acme Labels, lftM, --arriago 
and packing free for cash with order. Details on application. 

350,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 

A GRAND STOCK OF 

SHRUBS & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 

Seud for Catalogue No. 34, giving full particulars, post free 
on application to— 

Messrs. H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 

Dept. 4, Tho Nurseries. 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


THEODORE TURNER’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT 

NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.-100 mixed Daffodils 
gratis with every 2s. 6d. order. Orders over 2s. 6d. carr. paid. 

ROSES. s d. 

12 Teas, H.T., etc., MartV hal, Richardson, ete. 3 6 
12 Mixed Teas and H. Teas, named .. 2 6 

12 Roses for gardens, H P., named .2 6 

100 Begonias, tubers, separate colours, mixed, 4s. & 6 0 

THEODORE TURNER, F.R.H.S., 

Tun stall Street, Liverpool. 


KEEP THE GREENHOUSE GREEN IN 
THESE DARK DAYS. 

We send fully budded Azaleas of mixed colours and best 
varieties, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 

Araucarias, charming miniature trees for Xmas decora¬ 
tion, ls. 6d. to 28. 

Draccenas, 9d. to Is. 6d. 


Dracaenas, 9d. to Is. 6d. 

Rubber-plants, is. 6d. 
Clivias, best of window a 


- r -and room plants, easy to grow and 

of a size to flower, is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

Asparagus Ferns, strong plants, ill pink of condition, 
lOd.; or 9s. doz. 

Ferns in many sorts and finest condition, 3d.. 6d., and 9d. 
Neat tufts of Golden Euonyxnus, 4d. and 6d. 

Reduction for quantity. Mixed selections for greenhouse, 
conservatory, or window-garden, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d.. and 21s., 
carriage paid for cash with order. Gratis with each purchase 
of 10s. and upwards, a strong plant of Veitch's gew yellow 
Jasuiine(J.primulinum), so finely shown before the R. H.8. lost 
spring. Coloured plate of this charming Bhrub sent on appli¬ 
cation. All skilfully packed and put on rail to suit purchasers. 

Selected roots lust ready for potting of the white Spirara 
and the beautiful old Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis), 
6d. each ; 6 for 2s. 6d. Strong selected Mint roots for forcing, 
2s. 6d. per bushel, carriage extra. 

J. BEN TLEY, MAY FIELD NUR SERY, M ERTON PARK, S.W. 

Standards, Bush, and 
Climbers. 

Strong, healthy trees. Sample dozen H. P.'s .. &'• 

Ditto, Teas and H.T. b . 9 /- 

Ditto, Standards or Half-Standards .. 19 . 

In choicest variety—or send for Descriptive Price List of all 
Classes of Roses, Fruit Trees, and Hardy Plants for tho 
Garden, with Cultural Hints and Testimonials. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

Boarsted, Maidstone. 


ROSES, 


LOST! LOST! LOST! 

Yes; and I am sure you will find yourself so, unless you 
have my Catalogue of Seeds (just published), and see the 
handsome present also that is going to be given away-a Book 
on Gardening of 100 pages, illustrated. Mind, this latter is 
not a Catalogue, but a book on Gardening, Send your address 
on postcard. 

G. F. LETTS, 

Seed Merchant, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 

THIS WEEK ONLY. 

2 6 A FIRE 2/6 

Was not required to raise the following plants, and therefore 
they have not been forced or drawn up, are just what you 
want in your little greenhouse that you can keep the frost 
out of4 Primulas, 4 Cinerarias, 1 Camellia, 2 Palms, 2 
Ferns, 1 Azalea, 2 Aspa.agus Ferns, 2 lovely Roses, 1 large 
India-rubber-plant, 1 Genista, 4 foliage plants, 4 plants for 
hanging baskets, 2 Cyclamen, 3 Aralias, 3 Heliotrope, 2 
Dutchman s Pipe. 1 Passion-flower. 3 Smilax, 4 Mignonette. 
4 Scarlet Nicotiana, 2 Acanthus, 3 Solauums, 4 Lilies. Now, 
for this week only I will also give gratis 2 splendid white, 2 
blue. 2 rod Hyacinths. This is a bargain. Cut thiB advertise¬ 
ment out and send with your order. Mind, this week only. 
Now, all the above plants, named, carefully packed in damp 
Moss, and carriage paid, 3s. Order at once ; a bargain. 

GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, 

Nurseryman. 37. HADLEIGH. SUFFOLK. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA PORT ABLE-FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (Improved) PATENT. For CREENH0USES. 

Bedrooms, <fcc. Pamphlets, drawings, 4 testimonials free. 

Pure ai d ample heat for cbout Id. 

WITHOUT ATTVVTIOV 
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Annuals, a garden of 
Apple Cox's Pomona.. 
Artichoke, the culture 

of the. 

Aletroemerian .. 
Aucubas, berried 
Begonia Bex in win¬ 
ter . 

Border, grub in 
Bouvardiag 
Caladiums, wintering 
Carnations, winter¬ 
flowering .. 
Chrysanthemum 

show’s. 

Chrysanthemums in a 
mixed border 
Chrysanthemums, 
good early-flower¬ 
ing . 

Chrysanthemums, 

angle 

Chryanthemums, two 
good single .. 


600 

613 

102 


613 

618 


607 


Chrysanthemums, two 
good varieties 
Cobsea scandens 
Coleuses in winter, 
keeping 

Clematis Jackmani, 
pruning 

Commelina coalestis .. 
Conservatory 
Cypripedium insigne, 
growing 

Dahlia W. Treseder, 
Cactus 

Daisy, Ox-eye (Chrys¬ 
anthemum Leucan- 
themum), as a hedge, 

the. 

Diascia barber® 
Etfcallonia, pruning .. 
Eucalyptusfallaoy, the 
Fendlera rupicola .. 
Fig in pot 
Forcing-house.. 
Fruit-trees, repotting 


INDEX* 


ru-irag 


613 

606 

611 

608 

607 


606 

606 

613 

602 

601 

613 

611 

610 


rungus 

posts . 

Garden diary, extracts 
from a 

Garden, pests in 
Garden, tidiness in 

the. 

Garden work 
Gentianella (Gentiana 
acaulis), the 
Gold Coin (Dondia or 
lfacquetia Epipac- 

tis). 

Gooseberry - bushes, 
caterpillars on 
Guava (Psidhun), the 
Hazels (Corylus), the 
Heaths in flower, 
greenhouse 
Hippeastrum (Amaryl¬ 
lis) aulicum 
Hot-bed making 
Hyacinths, early 
Ins, German, moving 


602 


611 

602 


606 

611 

613 


636 

610 

610 

601 

604 

604 

611 

603 

613 


Isoloma hirsutum .. 613 
Kitchen garden, notes 
from the .. .. 509 

Lapeyrousia cruenta 606 
Law and custom .. 612 
Lawns, basic stag for 607 
Lilium auratum failing 605 
Lilium, potting ... 613 
Lily of the Valley, 
forcing .. .. 6^3 

Lomaria gibba .. 602 
Mistletoe, increasing 613 
Nerine (N. flexuosa 
alba). a white- 
flowered .. .. 604 

Nettles decaying .. 613 
Outdoor garden .’. 611 
Passiflora quodriglan- 
dulosa .. 604 

Paulownia imperialis 602 
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the.611 
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oerifera] the .. 602 
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ing .611 


VEGETABLES. 

FLAVOUR IN VEGETABLES. 

It is unfortunate, in view of the importance 
and value of the quantities of vegetables now 
grown iu Britain and western Europe, and 
the ceaseless flow of novelties, that so little 
t are is bestowed oil what in vegetables should 
be the main thing -flavour and quality. The 
desire for new vegetables is such that the 
trade will supply them at all costs, and seeing 
things vary so much in quality, as many vege¬ 
tables do, it is a mistake not to insist on the 
best only. The bad and bitter flavour of many 
Potatoes is inherited from their wild mother, 
one of a poisonous family, which makes 
it all the more important to get rid of it. 
With our immense choice of kinds it ought 
not to be difficult to do so. The Potatoes 
which come to our markets from the sandy 
soils of North Germany and Belgium would 
not have a chance on our show benches, but 
they are often of excellent flavour. 

Other vegetables, like the Celery, belong to 
families that are poisonous, and in the case 
of Celery the objectionable taint is partly got 
rid of by blanching, but this vegetable might 
very well be improved upon by further selec¬ 
tion. English cooking is disgraced by coarse 
Carrots which are only fit for cattle food, see¬ 
ing that we have the choice of small and 
delicate varieties. In the Turnip we seek 
too much the richly-flavoured kinds; the 
most delicate Turnips are the long ones of 
the Paris market, which retain some of their 
wild and pleasant flavour. 

The wild Cabbage, a most acrid plant, is 
the parent of the almost countless varieties 
grown in all civilised countries, and here, 
more than anywhere, perhaps, there is need 
of selection as regards delicate flavour. It 
may not be easy to influence the seed trade, 
which, like many others, is bound up with 
routine ; but private growers may help by 
rejecting vegetables of bad or poor flavour, 
especially novelties deficient in quality. 

Certain varieties of the Cucumber have 
occasionally a bitter flavour, and as the plant 
belongs to a family some members of which 
are poisonous, it is worth an effort to get rid 
of varieties that have this defect. The true 
Artichoke is usually grown in this country 
without thought as to variety, though there 
are distinct varieties of it, and some of the 
good French ones should be grown true to 
name. The common Bean is an illustration 
of wrong effort in the raising of huge varie¬ 
ties, the flavour of the common Field Bean 
being better than that of any other. Among 
Peas there is much improvement, English 
varieties being excellent in flavour of recent 
yeara. Among Beetroots the Turnip-shaped 
form is the best for fltwroiw, and, in \|ew of 
the tendency of this plant , lo' aijtJitliarS is 
room for improvement ra-!lfre direefcpn. Of 
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and Cheltenham Green Top, are the best. 
Many object to Dell’s on account of its small¬ 
sized roots, but this, we think, is an advan¬ 
tage, as coarse Beets neither keep well nor 
cook well. Another advantage is that it keeps 
well, as, given cool storage from December to 
June, there is no difficulty in having good 
roots at midsummer. 

Getting rid of natural flavours is not always 
a gain, as in the case of the Chicory, which 
comes to us from Belgium with its wholesome 
and naturally bitter flavour. Even the Onion, 
with its strong flavour, may be improved, 
and some of the quickly-grown large kinds of 
recent years are a distinct gain to us. Also, 
all should work against the spoiling of some 
vegetables through the misguided effort for 
size. The flavour of vegetables is often their 
essential quality. Increasing the size, by 
adding to the watery and fibrous tissue of a 
plant, may weaken the flavour, as in the case 
of the Brussels Sprout, which is no longer a 
little rosette of green, but a coarse Cabbage- 
sprout. For some years there has been in 
our markets a very large French Bean, which 
has none of the quality of the small kinds, 
though its huge pod makes it popular with 
the market gardeuer. The French Bean 
ought to be a delicate vegetable, depending 
entirely upon its flavour. The cooking of 
vegetables for their own sakes, apart from 
other forms of food, as is done in France 
and other continental countries, might also 
be encouraged. If fruits, cereals, and roots 
are worth this care, far more should be the 
fresh green vegetables which in our moist 
climate thrive longer without artificial water¬ 
ing than perhaps in any other. Among the 
vegetables which are treated in this way by the 
French cooks are Cardoons, Celery, Celeriac, 
the -Artichoke (both the true and the false), 
Kidney Beans, Indian Corn, Marrows and 
other Gourds, Egg Plant, Batavian Endive, 
etc. Steaming and braizing, which preserve 
the natural juices of vegetables, instead of 
boiling them in (often) hard water, are de¬ 
sirable. and indeed necessary, if we are to 
enjoy the full benefit of the many excellent 
vegetables now within our reach. 


NOTES FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Those of us that have had a long experience 
in gardens have seen much advancement in 
the way vegetables are presented to the 
public. In many instances much thought and 
skill are brought to bear on the way they are 
staged. No doubt this has done much to im¬ 
prove vegetable culture. Quality rather than 
size is now the main point. Nothing in con¬ 
nection with the management of a garden 
needs more thought than providing a con¬ 
stant supply of the best vegetables. During 
the past year this has been very apparent, 
seeing we had a very late spring, followed by 
a long dry period, and a mild autumn. Now, 
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Snow’s Winter White comes in. I find it un¬ 
wise to plant too freely of these winter Broc- 
colis, seeing their success depends so much 
on the weather. All the Broccolis that were 
planted at the usual time have grown too 
much, but as I do not depend on one sowing 
or planting I put out another batch about the 
middle of August. From these I am expect¬ 
ing heads, should the winter not be severe, 
seeing they are much smaller and more hardy. 
All green crops are making too much leafage, 
and to my surprise some Early London Cauli¬ 
flowers, planted in early August, and just 
folding iu, were killed by the last frost, about 
15 degs. on one night, showing how tender 
greeu crops are. White Cabbage suffered 
also. Couve Tronchuda is now- giving fine 
heads from plants raised early in March in 
the opeu border, and will continue through¬ 
out the winter. By planting out wide apart 
in midsummer in good land I have large 
heads. Another useful green crop is Chou 
de Burghley, especially after frost, which I 
find improves it. Of late years I have 
changed my opinion of this, and consider it 
much in advance of Cabbage, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year and onward. I have often 
noticed the tendency these last tw r o vege¬ 
tables have to run out, needing close atten¬ 
tion in selecting. Recently I sent some 
Couve Tronchuda heads to a friend, and ho 
considered them excellent. Years ago the late 
Mr. Stocking, of Didlington Hall, Norfolk, 
used to plant Chou de Burghley out at tho 
end of August. This stood tne winter, giving 
fine Cabbage-like heads during March and 
April. Lettuces and Endive are growing far 
too freely. These will be covered should 
severe cold set in. Of Endives nothing I 
find is so good as the Round-leaved Batavian 
for winter use, and when this is not planted 
too early, and kept in the open, it will come 
in well in February and March. The curled 
kinds suffer from the least cold and damp. 
This year I have tried a so-called golden- 
leaved curled kind, the seed coming direct 
from America. Whatever it may be in tho 
States it is useless with me. 

Celery with me is very fine ; the hot weather 
and a good larder with moisture produced 
rapid growth. I fear if severe cold comes it 
will suffer. For late use I find the longer it 
can be left without enrthing up the 
better it stands the frost. Should frost come 
I shall protect the sides of the ridges and 
up to the stems w’ith Fir needles, allowing 
these to remain after being put on. These 
keep out frost admirably. Turnips continue 
to grow rapidly. I find it best to go over 
them every fortnight, pulling the largest, and 
placing out of frost in a heap. It is to be 
regretted there is so much prejudice against 
yellow* Turnips. Orange Jelly is far superior 
to the white kinds jifor winter. Seldom have 
I had so fine aVrop of Beetroot. I had not a 
rogue out of si* rows, l i yards long, of Prag- 
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culture, not sowing too early, and allowing 
them to remain 4 inches or 5 inches apart, 
you obtain grand even-sized roots. I think 
lifting Beets early, and placing them in a dry 
place, is a mistake, as they lose flavour 
rapidly. I store the roots outside, only pro¬ 
tecting from frost, and I am this year leaving 
some roots in the open ground, covering them 
with soil up to the leaves to see the effect on 
them as to hardiness and flavour. Carrots 
are far better from the open ground than 
stored in dry places, and why not Beetroot ? 
Another vegetable growing in favour is 
Leeks, and deservedly so. This year I re¬ 
solved to try sowing them at the same time 
as Onions in boxes early in January, planting 
them out at the same time, and side by side. 
I am delighted with the result. I put out two 
rows. 18 inches apart, the plants about 
4 inches apart in the row*. During the late 
summer and autumn I gave them several 
soakings of manure-water, and now have 
splendid stems from 6 inches to 12 inches 
long. I am now earthing them up to protect 
from frost. J. Crook. 


SORREL ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Sorrel is much prized by the French as a 
vegetable in winter, and its neglect at other 
seasons appears to a writer in Lc Jarcfin un¬ 
reasonable. He describes various methods 
of culture by which Sorrel ean be had all the 
year round. The seed should be sown in 
April, or the plants may be propagated by 
division in the same month. The soil for 
Sorrel should lx; well worked and be natur¬ 
ally cool ; or, if not cool, there should be the 
means of watering it, according to the season. 
The crop will be abundant, and less acid in 
proportion as more manure has been given to 
the soil. If seed is sown, a space of 9 inches 
or 10 inches should be left between the lines, 
and the seed should be lightly covered. The 
young plants should be thinned to 8 inches 
apart. All that remains recessary then is to 
hoe and water from time to time. Where 
one has old stocks, the youngest pieces should 
be chosen. Divide the roots lightly, and 
plant where required. The divisions should 
be all of the same 6ize, for the sake of regu¬ 
larity in the crop. Keep to the same dis¬ 
tances, and proceed in the same way as in 
the case of seedlings. In about two months 
the first leaves will be ready for gathering. 
It is best to gather single leaves rather than 
cut with a knife, as the crop is then more 
abundant, and a succession is kept up. A 
plantation made as described will last four 
or five years. 

It is otherwise, however, if the object is to 
have a crop during the winter. In that case 
one has a choice of several methods of cul¬ 
ture, all practical, though differing somewhat 
in results. When no frames are available, 
the following is a good plan. After October 
take up the plants with balls, and plant on a 
bank with a good slope, facing south, and 
backed by a wall or palisade, which can be 
cheaply constructed. Support the banks with 
farmyard-manure or any substance that is a 
bad heat, conductor, so as to form a border 
higher than the leaves of the plants. This 
will make it easy in time of frost to protect 
the plants with mats, etc. Whenever the 
temperature admits of it. the plants should 
always be uncovered. For a plantation made 
after the end of January the method is dif¬ 
ferent. A southern exposure being chosen, 
the soil is dug about 5£ inches deep, putting 
on this a layer of from 15 inches to 17 inches 
of horse-dung, which should be trodden down 
firmly. Then cover it over with 8 inches or 
so of garden mould, if possible, rather light. 
Then lift the tufts of Sorrel and plant. 
After the dung gets heated, the leaves soon 
appear, and can be gathered as desired. 
Where frames are available two methods of 
culture are open. Towards the end of June 
or in July the seed can be sown in beds the 
width of the frame. In November, three 
months and a half later, the plantation should 
l>e boxed round and the frames laid over this. 
Air will be given according to the state of the 
temperature,. In lieeemW dig ’ttq^paces 
between, Which shduhi'b/ noEtilss- than 
17 inches wide, to a depth of t-^ittle over 
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system secures a certain amount of heat at 
the roots of the plants, and the result is a 
very remunerative crop. 


THE CULTURE OF THE ARTICHOKE. 
This excellent vegetable is very much more 
cultivated and eaten on the Continent than in 
Britain. Here its culturo is often neglected, 
and if neglected the Artichoke is rather a 
poor, dry thing. The plants are left too long 
in one place, and there is the neglect in the 
spring of reducing the plants to one stem. 
Without this they are very apt to form a 
lot of offsets, which give poor heads. In 
France the culture of Artichokes is an im¬ 
portant one, and many of the markets of 
Europe are supplied from that country and 
the south, and also from Algeria; hence we 
have thought it worth while to give from 
Le Petit Jarclin an account of the oest ways 
of cultivating them. 

Preparation of soil. —Artichokes are 
exacting in regard to the soil, which should 
be rich, and water should be given freely dur¬ 
ing the summer. In the autumn of the year 
preceding the planting select a suitable bed — 
i.e.y one that is rich, well drained, friable, 
and of sufficient depth. Break up the ground 
deeply, and incorporate a good layer of well- 
rotted farm manure, or. better still, leaf- 
mould. Strong clay soils are unfavourable 
to Artichoke culture ; still, it is possible to 
improve such, and make them sufficiently j 


open for the purpose, by adding river sand 
and road sweepings in the autumn when pre¬ 
paring the bed. In the winter level the bed, 
and leave it alone to settle till planting time, 
in April-May. 

Propagation.— Artichokes are increased 
by seeds or by offshoots. We recommend 
the latter way, which is, moreover, the one 
most usually practised. The objection to 
seed is that it produces a crop of inferior 
plants, resembling more or less the wild 
kind, with small spiny heads of no value. 
The offshoots are the underground growths on 
the collars of old plants. To be of any use 
they should he provided at their base with 
a portion of the stem or heel, which is 
trimmed with the pruning knife before being 
planted. 

Planting.— This is usually done at once 
into the bed where the plants are to grow', 
usually in lines with a space of 2 % feet to | 
3 feet between each plant, great care being 
taken not to bury the plants too deeply, j 
The offshoots should then be watered, water- ] 
ing again as often as necessary. Some gar¬ 
deners prefer to let the offshoots root in a 
nursery, and not to plant out until June or 
July. The planting is then more assured 
and more regular. Given a young plantation 
of Artichokes well looked after, every plant 
ought to bear in the autumn of the first year. 
In the South of France, where the need of 
watering is greater, the method practised, 


advantage, and is as follows:—The ground 
; is divided into lines about 3 feet 3 inches, 
or sometimes 4 feet, apart. At Hyeres these 
lines are raised one above the other, and the 
offshoots are planted against the gradients, 
which thus form a backing for them. These 
gradients are absolutely necessary for ad¬ 
mitting of watering by irrigation. Ordi¬ 
narily the planting begins towards the end of 
July, and goes on until the first week or so in 
August. It is almost always the work of 
women, armed with small picks, with which 
the hole is made to receive the plant, the 
base buried at most 1$ inch in the soil. 
Failing the terminal shoot, its place would 
be taken by one of the lower shoots. The 
offshoots, planted in lines with 3 feet 3 inches 
of space between each, are watered immedi¬ 
ately they are put in, and it is well not to 
wait until all are in before watering. At 
latest they should be watered on the com¬ 
pletion of each line. The amount of water 
required when grown thus is considerable. 
At this time, given hot weather and plenty 
of water, the growth is very rapid. 

Wintering.— Not being absolutely hardy, 
and liable to be cut down by a sudden fall of 
temperature, Artichokes require special pro¬ 
tection from the weather. This is effected 
as follows:—The stems that have borne 
heads are cut down to the ground, and the 
plants are stripped of the large outer leaves. 
The plants are then banked up with the soil 
of the beds. To provide against excessive 
cold it is well to cover over 
the plants with straw, or 
leaves, or well dried litter. 
These materials, however, 
can be dispensed with if the 
following method is adopted, 
as described by a contri¬ 
butor : —Cut out a piece of 
wooden board into a circle 
about 4 inches in diameter, 
in the centre bore a hole 
large enough to allow the 
pavssage of a piece of wire, 
the top of which, being 
formed into a ring, is to 
serve as a handle. To the 
edge of the board fasten 
eight small sticks. The 
length of the sticks should 
be about 19 inches. Roughly 
plait together five or six 
withies, and twist them in 
and out cf the sticks until 
the bottom is reached. Then 
take a hoop some 19 inches 
in diameter, and put it 
round the ends of the sticks 
as a stay. This will impart 
great solidity to the shelter. Such shelters 
can be easily made by anyone during 
the winter evenings, or in bad weather, and 
in the spring ; when the fear of snow is gone, 
they can be used for protecting young Pota 
toes. In the spring, when the danger of 
frosts is over, to prevent rot at the heart of 
the plants the banks of earth should be 
levelled. The next thing to be done is to give 
manure, to hoe, and to take offshoots. 
Generally, and especially in the 'north and 
cast, this part of the work should not be done 
too soon. The best time is the first fortnight 
of April. 

Manure.— This should lx* applied unspar¬ 
ingly, with a view to abundant and continu¬ 
ous production. Decomposed stable-manure 
is the best, or leaf-mould. When used on a 
large scale this would be too expensive, and 
it is better to use a mixed manure, or have 
recourse to artificial manures. For a good 
soil of average fertility the following would 
be a good dressing per acre:—Nitrate of 
soda, 2 cwt. ; superphosphate of lime, 
3J cwt. ; chloride of potash, $ cwt. 

Varieties.— There are numerous kinds of 
Artichokes in cultivation. The best is the 
long green Laon Artichoke for hardiness, 
size, and depth of head and fleshiness of leaf. 
The large flat Brittany Artichoke is also 
much grown-'iiC-its : oWfi‘district. It is early, 
and the head is of fair awze,,, re4her flattened, 
and almost globular. The leaves are much 
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very hardy kinds, aild better suited for a 
southern clime. Their leaves are narrow, 
and not very fleshy. They are generally cut 
when half grown, and eaten raw with pepper, 
salt, and vinegar. 


THE VIOLET SOLANUM COMMERSONI 
AND THE POTATO GEANTE BLEUE. 
The report of the committee appointed by 
the Societe Nationale d’Horticulture to take 
notes of the results of certain trials made with 
Solanum Commersoni at the Plessis-Piquet 
Agricultural School, has recently been pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Society. The ex¬ 
periments specially aimed at a comparative 
study of the violet S. Commersoni, which, 
according to M. Labergerie, is a variety 
identical with the Potato Geante Bleue. The 
main findings of the committee are as fol¬ 
lows:—The violet S. Commersoni at starting 
was more active in growth than the Geante 
Bleue, but when the rains fell Geante Bleue 
grew more vigorously. This, the committee 
observe, would indicate a greater resistance 
to drought on the part of the violet Solanum 
Commersoni. For all this increase of vigour 
in the Potato the fact remained that on 
July 28th the violet Solanum Commersoni 
could give points to the Blue Giant both as 
regards vigour of growth and colour of leaf, 
being of a very deep green, the foliage of the 
Blue Giant being, on the contrary, of a 
sickly yellow. The committee at this period 
also observed a difference in the leaves of the 
two varieties ; those of Geante Bleue at the 
time of opening were gutter-shaped, and re¬ 
mained straight and upright, whereas those 
of the violet Solanum Commersoni were 
flatter, more separated, and more reflexed. 
There was, therefore, a distinct difference in 
the foliage of the two plants. 

The committee also examined the flowers 
without, however, finding much apparent dif¬ 
ference, except that the flowers of Geante 
Bleue seemed to be of a purer blue 
colour than those of the violet Solanum. 
On the other hand, the flowers of Geante 
Bleue were almost odourless, whereas those 
of the vkdet Solanum exhaled a Jasmine-like 
perfume. The committee had not been able 
to compare the two as regards cropping. 

In passing, the committee took notes of 
divers other varieties of S. Commersoni, then 
in course of trial, notably a yellow variety, 
which they report on as being deserving of 
cultivation as an ornamental plant on account 
of its abundant inflorescence. It may be 
mentioned here that Dr. Trabaut, president 
of the Societe d’Horticulture d’Alger, as the 
result of analogous experiments, came to the 
conclusion that the violet Solanudi Com¬ 
mersoni and the Potato Geante Bleue are 
identical. Another instance of doctors dif¬ 
fering, it would seem. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Late Tomatoes in the open.— It is not 

everyone that has the accommodation to grow 
Tomatoes under glass, but many can do so. 
1 have often been impressed with the en¬ 
thusiasm many growers show to obtain the 
few first fruits, and equally so how many con¬ 
trivances growers adopt to prolong the sea¬ 
son. I consider it more advantageous to 
strive to prolong the season, from the fact 
that in a general way many late fruits, unless 
something is done to assist them, fail to ripen 
—especially in the case of plants growing in 
the open. I prefer growing them on warm 
open walls to damp, cold houses, or pits. I 
plant some of the most suitable kinds at the 
foot of an Apricot wall, filling any vacant 
spaces. The border being very firm, the 
plants make but little progress at first. When 
the Apricots are swelling, manure water is 
given, this promoting a vigorous growth in 
the Tomatoes, and producing an abundant 
crop. Early protection is necessary for these 
to do their best. This is done by covering on 
frosty nights. This year the frost in Septem¬ 
ber destroyed most lender things, but these 
Tomatoes remained till Uje last day orJtwo in 
October, when they jfhere,-^ut will! /tong 
shoots and hung in f L wi fcfl.oi sj»/| fcjoni 
these I shall have a supply till the ^n5l of the 


creased in size during the warm days of Oc¬ 
tober. Many fruits were covered with the 
Apricot foliage, but this did not affect the 
colour in the least.—J. C. F. 

Seakale from seed versus cuttings.— In 
most gardens a good stock of crowns of this 
is very useful, especially should the winter be 
a severe one. I am convinced that continu¬ 
ally propagating from roots is unwise. Sea- 
kaie, like most other things, has the most 
vigour from seed. I am aware by careful 
treatment healthy root cuttings can he ob¬ 
tained for many years, but more vigorous 
plants can be had by raising them from seed. 



Spray of liloom of Fendlera rupieola. 


For years I have been trying the two methods 
side by side, and have found seedlings by far 
the better. Do what you may, the root cut¬ 
tings get weakened as years go on. If any¬ 
one doubts this, let him try sowing seed in 
good soil, allowing the seedlings to stand two 
years before lifting. Then take the small 
bottom portions of the roots for cuttings, and 
it is astonishing how strong these grow r com¬ 
pared to older root stock. Crowns that are 
two years old produce enormous growth when 
forced, and I have had very large heads from 
the open ground by putting two boards by 
the side of the row, covering them with soil 
or ashes 8 inches deep. I raise mv own plants 


worked soil. These seedlings make fine 
crow-ns the first season. If I wish to force 
them by covering w'ith pots, I put three seeds 
in a triangle at 3 inches apart.—J. C. F. 

Pea The Pilot -In ansacr to “ N. A..” this Pea 
is an excellent first early, though round it has the 
fine flavour of a Marrow fat, prows about 3 feet 
hiph, strong and upright, with long, green pods in 
pairs. It can be had of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Rothesay, N.B. —M. It 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FENDLERA RUPICOLA. 

This handsome deciduous shrub is allied to 
the Philadelphia, but requires some protec¬ 
tion, except, perhaps, in the south or south¬ 
west. In the colder parts of the country, if 
planted against a wall facing south or west, 
it develops into a bush 3 feet or 4 feet in 
height. It flowers freely during the early 
part of the summer, the blooms white, each 
about an inch across, and borne upon the pre¬ 
vious year’s wood. It is a native of Texas 
and New Mexico, and is named in honour of 
Auguste Fendler, one of the first botanists 
who visited New Mexico. E. J. Allard. 


THE HAZELS (CORYLUS). 

Tn the autumn the Hazels are noticeable 
chiefly for the rich yellow of the decaying 
leaves, and whilst there are other trees and 
shrubs whose autumn tints are brighter, 
there are few' that retain their beauty so long. 
Like the Alders, the Poplars, the Birches, 
and the Willows, the Hazel belongs to the 
great catkin-bearing family, and of the 
shrubby catkin-bearers native of this country, 
the common Hazel (Corylus Avellana) is the 
first to flower. There is a certain indi¬ 
viduality about the habit of the Hazel that 
makes it one of the most picturesque of our 
native shrubs. Its largest stems (often 
springing out of a thicket of slender w'ands) 
are mostly crooked and do not branch much 
till near the top, then ramify into an irregu¬ 
lar, more or less bushy crown of leaves and 
shoots. It makes an admirable undergrowth. 
It has also been used for the making of 
arbours, pleached alleys, and such like. The 
covered walks that so frequently may be seen 
in the grounds of the old chateaux of France 
were often made of the Hazel. For such pur¬ 
poses the great pliancy of its branches, as 
well as its hardiness and longevity, admirably 
adapt it. It may by artificial means be made 
to assume the form of a tree. The varieties of 

Corylus Avellana are numerous, many 
of them depending on the size and shape of 
the Nut, the thickness of the shell, etc. 
Others, how'ever, have no distinctive qualities 
as fruiting shrubs, but differ in habit, shape, 
and colour of leaf, etc. 

C. Americana. — The common American 
Hazel differs but little from C. Avellana in 
general appearance. It has leaves and fruits 
of about the same size and character, and the 
shrub itself is of much the same type, but not. 
so tall or sturdy in habit. It is a native of 
the eastern side of North America, being 
found in thickets and low', shady woods. It 
was introduced to this country in 1798 by the 
then Marchioness of Bute. 

C. Colurna (the Constantinople Nut).— 
This is noteworthy among the Hazels on ac¬ 
count of its size, being the only one in this 
country that naturally forms itself into a 
tree. It is a native of the Levant, whence it 
was introduced to Britain in the seventeenth 
century. It seems to have reached Central 
and Western Europe almost a century earlier. 
Its leaves are narrower than those of our 
native species, and have more deeply-cut 
margins. The Nuts are small, rounded, and 
covered with a large calyx, which is cut into 
numerous long, narrow segments and fringed. 
It has occasionally produced good fruit in 
this country, and has been raised from Eng- 
! lish seed, but is of no value as a Nut-bearer. 
At the same time it makes a very interesting 
and handsome tree. 

C. maximaQ fr.-rfubulosa) i 3 the 
| specie**-that pirpdueejSi t.heCph .Nirbs. and Bar- 
I celona Nuts, which are firstirtbniished frniri 
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rounded shape. The plant itself ie a native 
of Southern Europe, and is of bigger growth 
than our native species. It has figured under 
various names, and by some authorities (in¬ 
cluding Loudon) ha3 been considered to be 
merely a variety of C. Avellana. The present 
name was given to it by Philip Miller. It has 
many varieties, but the only one that concerns 
us as an ornamental shrub is the well-known 

C. m. var. atropurpurba (the purple- 
leaved Hazel). To those who are fond of 
shrubs with coloured leaves this may be re¬ 
commended as ono of the best of the purple 
ones. Its leaves are of a brighter shade than 
many of the same class. 

C. rostrata (the Beaked Hazel), a native 
of Eastern North America, is a bushy shrub, 
rarely more than 5 feet, or 6 feet high, and 
chiefly remarkable for the curious hairy calyx, 
which is prolonged 1} inches beyond the apex 
of the Nut, and forms a curved beak. 

C. HETEROPHYLLA AND C. MANDBCHURTCA, 
natives of Japan and the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, are shrubs of apparently the same 
character as C. Avellana. 

The Hazels are very accommodating plants, 
and will grow in any loamy soil, preferring 
that, however, of moderate richness and of a 
calcareous nature. This matter of soil is 
more important where they are cultivated 
exclusively for the Nuts, but the Hazel may 
often be made to serve its useful purpose as 
a fruiting shrub, and play its part in the 
landscape as well. Every garden can grow 
the purely ornamental varieties mentioned 
above. Propagation of the true species 
should always, if possible, be effected by 
means of seed, or, failing that, layers. In 
planting C. Column especially, care should 
be taken to see that it is on its own roots. 
It is sometimes grafted on C. Avellana, 
which, being a shrub, is quite unsuited as a 
stock for so large a tree as this. The purple¬ 
leaved Hazel should be increased by layers 
or by division, methods that are also suitable 
for the other varieties. 


THE EUCALYPTUS FALLACY. 
Although the fixation of an idea in the 
public mind is often an exceedingly slow pro¬ 
cess, once it becomes widely held the refuta¬ 
tion is infinitely more tedious. Though 
now definitely proved to be fallacious, prob¬ 
ably many of those who are in any degree in¬ 
terested in tropical or sub-tropical arboricul¬ 
ture still believe the planting of Eucalyptus 
globulus, the Blue Gum, a well-known Aus¬ 
tralian and Tasmanian tree, which thrives in 
warm, temperate climates, to be beneficial to 
the hygiene of the locality. Extensive plant¬ 
ing of the Blue Gum was, we believe, first 
advocated by a Frenchman in 1874, and as 
his theory appeared so entirely plausible, 
and his statements were so direct, it is 
scarcely remarkable that widespread atten¬ 
tion was aroused, public opinion quickly be¬ 
lieved in the Blue Gum, and as a consequence 
plantations were made in many and varied 
quarters. The supposed sanitary effect of 
the tree was attributed to two causes:—(1) 
That the marvellously rapid growth and 
consequent absorption of large quantities of 
water resulted in the effective drainage of 
marshy ground, and (2) that E. globulus gave 
off antiseptic emanations sufficiently power¬ 
ful to successfully combat the organic miasma 
to which previous to the detection by Major 
Ross and others of the real source of the 
evil in mosquitoes the scourge of malaria was 
popularly attributed. That the Eucalypti 
may be of great service in draining marshy 
ground is undoubted, but, regarding the 
second contention, so abundantly has it been 
proved to be entirely wrong, it now appears 
remarkable it should ever have been advanced 
by a scientific man. Nevertheless, numerous 
statements akin to the following were freely 
made, and, save by a sceptical few, as freely 
believed in:—“Australia is salubrious where 
Eucalyptus prospers, pestilential in places 
wdiere the tree does not exist.” The names 
were given of farms and villages supposedly 
once noted for their insalubrity, but since 
ideally healthy as th£ ConsequenceTof nlant- 
ings made of the Bl^eG^nj O J L 
It was not until some years lgT^r That re¬ 


it came it wa9 both extensive and irrefutable. 
Great attention and much money had been 
lavished upon the Eucalyptus theory in 
Italy, but after a few years of trial Italian 
authorities were unanimous as to the failure 
of the results. Opinion in India became 
general that to plant Eucalyptus there was a 
decided waste of time and money, and similar 
reports came in from Mauritius and else¬ 
where ; while, to crown all, the belated state¬ 
ment of an Australian botanist that in that 
country there were forests of Eucalypti in 
which malaria reigned supreme at length 
became current .—The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tupelo-tree (Nyssa).—Would this tree thrive here 
(Aberdeenshire), in a swampy situation, fairly 
sheltered? The surrounding land is light sandy loam. 
Where ran it he obtained?— Fasnadarach. 

[Yes ; we think that the Tupelo-tree (Nyssa 
sylvatica) would be quite hardy. At any 
rate, it would be worth trying. Write to 
Messrs. Dickson and Rons, Chester.] 

The Wax Myrtle (Myrica eerifera).- This 
is one of the best of seashore shrubs. One 
would wonder what such shrubs could live on, 
growing as they appear to do in solid sand; 
but the roots go down a great way. In many 
parts of New Jersey this shrub appears to 
follow up the receding tide. In some situa¬ 
tions where land is being formed by the water 
failing to come as far in as in former years, 
the Myrica may be found advancing shore 
ways. Its twiggy shoots hold the drifting 
sand; in fact, large plants are sometimes 
seen in which nothing but the tops are visi¬ 
ble, the rest being covered with sand. The 
Wax Myrtle is very nearly evergreen ; when 
in sheltered places it is quite bo. Its leaves 
are of a brownish green when seen on bushes 
near the seashore, but when seen on culti¬ 
vated bushes or on those growing inland—for 
they do grow in woods as well as on the sea¬ 
shore—the leaves are of a better green. The 
flowers are of a greenish white colour, but 
following the flowers comes a lot of berries. 
These berries are slate coloured, and are 
dotted with particles of wax, from which a 
product of marketable value is extracted; or 
attempts to make it of value have been made. 
The berries sown in spring will at times grow 
freely ; other years not, whether from imper¬ 
fect seeds or impaired vitality on account of 
lack of proper keeping, I do not know.— 
Joseph Meehan, in Florists' Exchange. 

Berried Aucubae.— Both Holly and Mistle¬ 
toe owe their exceeding popularity to their 
free berry producing qualities, and it is idle 
to contend that such fruit has no beauty, 
especially in the cold, dark months of win¬ 
ter. At the recent Colonial Fruit Show, in 
the R.H.S. Hall, there being ample spare 
room, Mr. Russell, of Richmond, set up a 
huge collection of evergreen shrubs, the whole 
being margined with plants 10 inches to 
12 inches in height of a green-leaved Aucuba, 
all in pots and beautifully berried. These 
plants, propagated from cuttings, are grown 
on under glass coolly, and when about three 
years old have male forms interspersed 
amongst them, to fertilise the flowers. For 
decoration these berried Aucubas offer very 
pleasing and hardy material.—D. 

Paulownia Imperial!®.— This ornamental 
tree is seldom mot with, and yet it appears 
hardy enough, the most delicate part of it 
being its flower-buds, which are formed 
plentifully enough, but not one has withstood 
our fickle springs and expanded its beautiful 
lilac blossoms. The tree is often taken for 
the Catalpa, which it certainly resembles 
when in leaf. It should be given a warm, 
sheltered position, so that its lovely foliage 
does not get broken about by rough winds. 
It was introduced from Japan about sixty 
vears ago. so that there should be some fine 
trees in Cornwall and the Isle of Wight, 
where it enjoys a more equable temperature 
than even in* some ports of Devon.— East 
Devon. 

The 8trawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo).— 
This is a noble bush or tree when laden with 
its scarlet Strawberry-like fruits and panicles 
of whitish-pink flowers, to sav nothing of its 
bright green foliage. It is at its best during 
the months of November and December. 
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old trees, although these flower abundantly, 
and at one time I thought the birds must eat 
the fruit before it got coloured, but cannot 
fancy this can be the case, or they would 
serve the young bushes the same. Intending 
planters should include this evergreen in their 
shrubbery borders, or as an isolated speci¬ 
men, as it is a fast grower, and withstands 
the knife pretty well, should it intrude upon 
its neighbours. Flowering shrubs are none 
too plentiful at the close of the year, and 
very few carry flowers and ripe fruit at the 
same time, ns does this hardy evergreen.—J. 
Mayne. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Fir-tree posts.—I enclose herewith 
a portion of fungus. It apparently grows very freely 
on 8coteh Fir posts. On pergola posts made from 
young Fir-trees three years ago, it began after they 
had been in the ground two years, first appearing on 
the soil level. It has now spread, and is attacking 
both Roses and Clematises. Please say if it will 
prove fatal to the Roses and Clematises, and how to 
treat it? It would be almost impossible to uproot 
the poets now without destroy injr the pergola.— 
J. D. Halk. 

[The fungus growing on your Fir posts is 
Corticium giganteum. It is very common 
on old Fir branches and posts, and is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable at this time of year. The 
fungus spreads rapidly, and covers anything 
that may be in its way, but it does not in any 
manner live on them as a parasite. If you 
had well tarred the bottom of the posts or, 
still better, creosoted them, they would not 
have been attacked by this fungus. You had 
better collect and burn all you can of the 
fungus, and keep the base of the posts as dry 
as possible, but you will probably find that 
the fungus will grow again, unless you can 
treat the base of the posts with tar or creo¬ 
sote. It would be more effective if you cut 
off the bottom of the posts, but from what 
you say this is almost impossible.—G. S. S-] 
Pe«t8 in garden (T. W. L.J .—The names 
of the insects that you sent are as follows— 
No. 1 are the caterpillars of the “Turnip- 
moth” (Agrostis segetum), or a nearly allied 
species. They are very injurious to the roots 
of many different kinds of plants, particu¬ 
larly to those with a tap root, as they will 
eat right through the root, and then pass on 
to another plant. So far as I know the only 
practical way of destroying them is to turn 
them up out of the ground and kill them. In¬ 
secticides are of no use, but thoroughly soak¬ 
ing the ground where they are with soapy 
water will, I believe, bring them to the sur¬ 
face. They are fond of hiding under clods, 
stones, "and in cracks in the soil. It is de¬ 
sirable not to furnish them with such shelters. 
No. 2 are the well-known wireworms, and you 
are fortunate in not having made their ac¬ 
quaintance before. They, too, are very de¬ 
structive pests, and are very difficult to deal 
with. Like the caterpillars just mentioned, 
they cannot be reached w’ith any fluid insec¬ 
ticide. They may be trapped by burying 
pieces of oilcake, Potatoes, Turnips, Mangel, 
or Carrots near the plants they are attack¬ 
ing. Examine the traps every morning. An 
insecticide has been lately put on the market 
called “vaporite.” It is said by the inventor 
that when mixed with the soil it gives out a 
vapour which is fatal to all insect life which 
comes within its influence, but I have not 
heard the results of any experiments with it. 
No. 3 arc specimens of the “spotted snake 
millipede ” (Blanjulus guttulatus). These 
are also very injurious pests, and as they live 
underground there is the same difficulty in 
destroying them as in the case of the other 
two pests. They may be trapped by the same 
means as the wireworms. and a strong solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of soda or common salt will 
kill them if they can be made to reach the 
millipedes in sufficient quantity. I could not 
find any trace of insects in the folded paper 
marked 4, so I cannot say anything about 
them.—G. S. S. 


Index to Volume XXVXI.-The binding covers 
•rice Is. 6d. each, post free, la. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
)st free, sjd.) for Volume XXVII. are now ready, 
id aia\ I e had of ait newsagents, or of the lhib- 
sher. i»o-t freer*. for the two. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORQING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

To force Lily of the Valley successfully it is 
of the utmost importance to have well-ripened 
and well-matured crowns that have fully com¬ 
pleted their growth, and are perfectly at rest. 
Before they have undergone a period of rest, 
be it ever so short, you cannot force them, 
no matter what amount of heat you may give 
them. Much also depends on where and how 
the crowns have been grown. The beet are 
undoubtedly those that have been grown in 
light sandy soil, heavily manured and well 
exposed to the sun, as they will complete 
their growth and go 
sooner to rest than 
those grown in heavy 
soil and shady places. 

Forcing may com¬ 
mence about the end 
of October or begin¬ 
ning of November. 

The methods adopted 
are various, but for 
early flowers in No¬ 
vember and Decem¬ 
ber, a close propaga¬ 
ting or forcing pit is 
absolutely necessary 
in order to maintain 
a moist and even tem¬ 
perature. If pots are 
used, plant about 
twelve crowns in a 
5-inch pot in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Place 
four crowns in the 
palm of your left 
hand, then a layer of 
soil on the roots, 
again four crowns 
and more soil, and 
then the remaining 
four crowns, keeping 
the crowns all level; 
close your hand and 
drop the whole into 
a 5-inch pot, working 
the soil well in be¬ 
tween each crown, so 
as to have them 
equally divided, and 
nil crowns standing 
level just above the 
brim of the pot. Give 
them a good water¬ 
ing, and plunge the 
pots in a bed of either 
Moss or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre ; cover lightly 
with 2 inches or 
3 inches of clean 
Moss, and close the 
bed with boards to 
keep it perfectly 
dark. Bring the bot¬ 
tom-heat up to 80 
degs. at once, and 
gradually increase to 
95 degs. within a fort¬ 
night, maintaining a 
regular and even tern 

perature the while. Never allow the ther¬ 
mometer to rise above 100 degs., or to fall 
lower than 80 degs., or much harm will be 
done. Examine the pots daily, keep a moist 
atmosphere, and water (when necessary) with 
water of exactly the same temperature as the 
bottom-heat in which they are plunged. 
When the crowns start into growth, and are 
about 2 inches high, remove the top cover¬ 
ing of Moss, and gradually inure them to the 
light—still, of course, maintaining a hi^h 
temperature. As soon as the bottom bells 
begin to open remove to a cooler tempera¬ 
ture, and discontinue syringing overhead, as 
moisture hanging on the blooms is apt to 
spot the bells. 

Another method, more usually adopted, 
and which saves muciTTSboi^r and tolm^ is to 
plant the crowns:an LcK^pjl: t ;rO>|^g§ of a 
convenient size, and TF£at as aljtf^e. Still 


now, is to plant the crowns in forcing beds, 
thickly together, and when they have grown 
2 inches or 3 inches to transplant them into 
pots. It may be here mentioned that actual 
flowering can be retarded, when so desired, 
by the boxes in which the crowns are forced 
being removed from the forcing house into a 
cooler one of genial temperature. The heat, 
however, must be always even, and not too 
low, or else the damp will speedily ruin the 
flowers. 

The foregoing methods refer principally to 
I the early period, before Christmas ; later in 
the season, and as the spring advances, 
forcing is an easier matter. The tempera¬ 
ture need not be kept so regular, and all that 
is required is warmth and moisture, which 
will soon start the crowns into growth. More 
I attention should at this later time be paid 


Lily of the Valley forced. 


to the hardening off, shading from bright sun¬ 
shine, and never allowing them to get dry 
at the roots; they should also have more 
room by planting the crowns wider apart, as 
more leaves will now appear than before 
Christmas. Finally, it should be pointed out 
that if temporary frames are placed over the 
beds of flowering crowns out-of-doors in 
March their blooming will be hastened by 
two or three weeks. For this purpose keep¬ 
ing them close and watering as required are 
the only necessarv directions. It is quite 
immaterial in what soil the crowns are 
planted for forcing, as absolutely no new 
roots are formed during this period ; any¬ 
thing, in fact, which retains moisture will do. 
You cannot improve the blooms by planting 
the crowns in the very best of soil or by 
giving them manure-water. All the nutri¬ 
ment required for the development of the 


ing season, and is stored up in the roots. 
It is not generally known that forced 
Lilies will bear almost any rough treatment. 
They can be pulled out of their boxes or pots 
when in full bloom for making up into fancy 
stands, ornamental pots, and nicknacks of 
any description without flagging or spoiling. 
They can be sent by post or rail hundreds of 
miles packed in a little damp Moss, when 
they may be again planted, and will look as 
fresh as if they had never been disturbed. 


FORCING TULIPS. 

For these a less degree of root-moisture is 
necessary in all stages than for Hyacinths, 
yet this must not be taken to mean dryness, 
far from it. Bottom-heat is necessary for 
these, and provided the heat is not great the 
bulbs may be taken from the out-of-doors 
plunging-bed, and placed thereon without 
more ado. Treat as for the Hyacinth 
generally, giving a deeper covering ofCocoa- 
fibre overhead. A good starting heat may be 
from 65 degs. to 75 degs., to be increased to 
85 degs. in a couple of weeks or so. Allow 
the bulbs to remain on the bottom-heat till 
the flower buds are fully grown. Long 6tems 
and well-formed buds are the best evidences 
of good cultivation in the forced Tulips, and 
these can be assured by giving the treatment 
I ^jave named. A darkened frame within the 
house is much the best, but where this does 
not exist a temporary dark corner over the 
hot-water pipes may be substituted, or a deep 
box will for small quantities answer the same 
purpose. It is necessary, however, with these 
make shift arrangements to be assured that 
the roots of the plants are not in too close 
proximity to the hot-water pipes. Do not re¬ 
move the covering from the frame during 
foggy or frosty weather, for the buds of the 
Tulips are very susceptible to all such 
changes. Tepid water is much the best for 
this crop, and no over-head syringing is neces¬ 
sary at any time. 

Apart from the well-known Van Thol sec¬ 
tion of Tulips— i.e., the dwarf kinds so fre¬ 
quently seen in the florists’ shops—the follow¬ 
ing are among the best for very early forcing : 
—La Reine, pure white when forced ; L’lm- 
macule, white ; White Hawk, very fine. Of 
yellow kinds Yellow Prince is the best, and 
of scarlet or shades akin, Vermilion Brilliant 
and Jules Janin, the latter vermilion scarlet. 
Those named are most reliable if rightly 
treated, and for a succession King of Yellows, 
Yellow Pottebakker, White Pottebakker, 
and others may be grown. The Pottebakker 
Tulips, with their longer and more succulent 
stems, when grown under glass require to be 
handled with greater care. H. H. M. 


EARLY HYACINTHS. 

In respect to moisture and some other essen¬ 
tial details these do not differ from the 
Daffodil. The chief cultural item to be 
borne in mind, however, is that bottom-heat 
is an absolute necessity, and in the produc¬ 
tion of early spikes and long stems cannot be 
dispensed with. Grown and matured in a 
much warmer country than England, the 
Roman Hyacinth, always an early kind, is 
readier for immediate action, and the early 
spikes of bloom may be seen in the florists’ 
shops in early November, and sometimes be¬ 
fore that month. These very early ones do 
not favourably compare with others that have 
been accorded more time. A moist and warm 
bottom-heat bed of, say, 65 degs. or 70 degs., 
is good for this crop, and no place suits so 
well as a frame within a greenhouse, where 
such heat is at command. By standing the 
pots in 2 inches or 3 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and covering the pots to a depth of 4 inches 
or so, a steady, uniform heat is guaranteed 
to root and spike alike, and if this heat be 
maintained the chief lesson in forcing this crop 
has been learned. Prior to covering in, a 
good watering should be given to the bulbs 
and the material below the pots. For the 
rest the moisture in the fibre will meet all 
requirements for the time being. Sacking 
or mats placed joiju tbjeffrarae lights is of great 
assistance in_ retaining the heat and of in¬ 
suring! darjlrress^ [ vyi'f*jcVB s also important. 
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November onwards for three or four monthe, 
and at all times the fragrant, pure white spikes 
are much admired. Not many of the so-called 
bedding Hyacinths will etand hard forcing, 
and the finest single white I know for the 
purpose is Grand Vedette, which may be had 
by Christmas if given a bottom-heat of 
70 dess, or 80 degs. The old double white 
or flesn-white,L& Jour d’Auvergne, will endure 
a strong bottom-heat with impunity, but it is 
quite an exception in this respect. After 
Christmas many kinds will respond to arti¬ 
ficial heat if required. When forcing the 
Hyacinth it is important that the plunging 
material be removed so soon as the blossoms 
begin to open, but the plants should remain 
on the bottom-heat till the spike has fully 
developed, or nearly so. J. H. H. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
The most important floral event in the metro¬ 
polis in the first week of December was, no 
doubt, the exhibition of winter-flowering Car¬ 
nations at the Regent’s Park Botanic Gar¬ 
dens. In a year or two similar shows will be 
very common-place, but as the recent show was 
the first of its kind ever held in this country, 
and is the first public effort of the new 
Winter-flowering Carnation Society, it thus 
becomes a notable event. Although we may 
be said to have grown these Carnations jgr 
several years, yet it is evident that, so far, we 
are but on the verge of their production, not 
only in variety but in quantity. Whilst we 
owe very much to the Americans for the beau¬ 
tiful and vigorous varieties they have raised 
and sent us, yet is it certain that at home 
many fine varieties are being produced, and 
it may not be long ere home-raised forms will 
have largely superseded the finest America, 
so far, has sent us. In any case, at the recent 
show two new ones stood out with marked ex¬ 
cellence. These were a superb deep scarlet 
of robust, very free habit; indeed, for habit 
one of the very best in cultivation, raised by 
Mr. A. Smith, of Enfield Highway, and 
named Britannia, and a lovely bright salmon- 
pink, having some sweet perfume, raised by 
Mr. Burnett, of Guernsey, and named Mrs. 
Burnett. These obtained first-class certifi¬ 
cates. 

The show, so far as competitive classes 
were concerned, was not large, but the classes 
were few, and with the exception of one de¬ 
voted to groups of cut flowers in vases, most 
of the rest were for thirty-six blooms or 
eighteen blooms of white, blush, rose, crimson, 
scarlet, and any other variety. These few 
classes, liow r ever, sufficed to bring out the 
beet varieties, and that was enough. Shown 
in tall glass vases, on long stems—for many 
flowers are borne on stems from 18 inches to 
20 inches long—thirty-six blooms make a 
fine feature. The best whites shown were 
Improved White Lady, Lady Bountiful, and 
White Perfection; of blush or light pink, 
Enchantress and Mrs. Burnett, the latter is 
really a rich pink; deep pink or rose, Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson and Nelson Fisher; crimson, 
President, very fine, and Harlowarden; 
scarlet, Britannia and Robert Craig. There 
was no competition in the classes for any 
other colour. In classes for amateurs there 
was no competition, and even the few button¬ 
holes and sprays shown, as well as the one 
bouquet, and decorative vase, were by mem¬ 
bers of the trade. A large number of trade 
collections, not in competition, vras staged. 
The attendance on the part of the public un¬ 
fortunately was small. It is hoped to show 
how persistent to flower are these new winter 
bloomers, to hold another exhibition in the 
spring. If so it may be further hoped that it 
will be held in connection with one of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings. A 
selection of twelve very fine varieties in com¬ 
merce is as follows:—Crimson, President; 
rosy-pink; Mrs. T. W. Lawson ; deep rose, 
Nelson Fisher; pale pink, Enchantress; 
white, Lady Bountiful; scarlet, Robert 
Craig ; salmon, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild ; 
cerise-pink, Floriana; yellow, the only one 
staged, Lord Roberts; and the following 
flaked or fancy varieties v^Judge Hinsdale, 
scarlet-flaked; Mrs. Pattln. refe^kfai.qdTj a#i31 
Aurora, cream, base heTK4^ r '-nusliaa^k | J and 
flaked rosy-red. To these may be aercted, so 


soon as in commerce, Britannia and Mrs. 
Burnett. White Perfection, as shown in one 
class, was a rather rough, coarse flower, 
lacking the purity of Lady Bountiful. 

A. D. 


WATERING GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
December and January arc the two most 
trying months of the year for plants under 
glass. Very little growth is made during that 
time, root-action is almost at a standstill, and 
the consequence is that mistakes in watering 
are acutely felt. This is especially the case 
where the skies are obscured for several weeks 
together, and when the fog demon has seized 
the land. Excess of moisture under such 
conditions is extremely injurious, for if the 
roots become injured at that time of year 
they do not recover until the natural warmth 
of the season comes to restore activity. 
Hardy things, such as Spiraeas, Deutzias, 
Roses, etc., that are being forwarded in con¬ 
stant warmth, will, of course, have to be 
kept fairly moist, and the same may be said 
of Lily of the Valley, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
other bulbs that are being brought along for 
early spring bloom. In the case of what are 
commonly called cool-house plants, that are 
to be kept as nearly as possible in a state of 
rest through the dull months of the year, 
only enough moisture is required to maintain 
the functions in a healthy condition. Every 
other day the house should be looked over, 
and each plant carefully inspected, not giv¬ 
ing water unless the surface soil is dry, and 
then gauging the amount so that the soil is 
moistened without making it really wet. 
Watering should always be done early in the 
day, so that the moisture that runs through 
the pots may, in some degree, evaporate be¬ 
fore night. Cape Heaths, Epacrises, and 
New Holland plants, such as Diosmas, 
Pimeleas, Tetrathecas, etc., require very care¬ 
ful handling at this time of year. They make 
a quantity of fine roots, that are very sus¬ 
ceptible to extremes of wet and drought, and 
• the foliage, being of a hard nature, is more 
liable to feel excessive moisture than plants 
which have leaves of a succulent character. 
Plants that are blooming, such as Cyclamens 
and Chinese Primulas, naturally require 
more water. Camellias in good health will 
either be opening their earliest flowers or 
the buds will be swelling up, and, therefore, 
must become quite dry at the roots. Nothing 
causes bud-dropping more than dryness at the 
roots. I have seen the ground almost covered 
with buds from large specimens that ought to 
have been a mass of bloom, and simply be¬ 
cause the man who looked after them allowed 
the hard ball of soil that was filled with strong 
roots to become dry. In watering Camellias 
that have filled the pots with roots, let the 
soil become nearly dry, and then give enough 
water to so moisten it that surplus moisture 
runs out of the drainage-hole. In this way 
one may be certain that every root is getting 
what it needs. The same remarks apply to 
Azaleas, which, if allowed to become very 
dry, and are then saturated with water, will 
cast the greater portion of their leaves. 
Tuberous-rooted Tropteolums, which have to 
be put into rather large pots at first, as they 
cannot be repotted, must be watered with the 
greatest care, otherwise the soil becomes 
sour, and growth is arrested. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

P&ssiflora quadrlglanduloaa-—1 was much 
interested in Mr. Allard’s communication in your 
last issue as to the Passiflora quadriplandulosa. I 
presume that is the latest name for it, as I have 
always thought the name was quadrangularis. I 
have it growing outside on the south wall of my 
house. It flowers very well, hut there is more 
violet than red about it. It is exactly like the de¬ 
scription in Nicholson’s “Dictionary of Gardening.” 
The difference in colour may be caused by the stove 
temperature. Its growth is very strong.—T. C. 
Granger, Pencaer, Falmouth . 

[No; the two sorts are quite distinct. P. 
quadrangularis is a very old plant, having 
been introduced in 1763, while the P. quad- 
riglanduloea is a very uncommon plant, and 
is, we believe, only grown at Kew and in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden.] 

A white-flowered Nerine (N. flexuosa alba). 
—While some of the hybrid forms of Nerine 
have pale-coloured blossoms, there are none 
in which they are of such a clear, pure white 


os this. Compared with such well-known 
kinds of Nerine as Fothergilli, the leaves of 
this are pale green and thin in texture, while 
the flower-scape is rather tall in proportion 
to the size of the umbel. The genus Nerine 
is divided into two sections—firstly, those in 
which the segments, or divisions, of the 
flower are about equally distant from each 
other, thus forming a regularly-shaped bloom, 
of which N. Fothergilli is an example; and, 
secondly, those whose segments are often 
arranged more or less fan-like towards the 
upper part of the flower, leaving the bottom 
portion with a clear interval. To this last 
N. flexuosa alba belongs, as, indeed, do 
several other species. Where a collection of 
Nerincs is grown, this white-flowered form is, 
from its distinct appearance, indispensable. 
It bears other names besides the correct one 
under which it was recently given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and by the same body a first-class certificate 
was bestowed upon it thirteen years ago as 
N. elegans alba. It has also been distributed 
by a nursery firm under the name of Nerine 
Candida. Like all the other forms of Nerine, 
this needs a period of absolute rest during 
the summer and a thorough parching in order 
to flower it well. Plants that have done 
blooming are now making their growth, so 
that during the winter they should have a 
good light position in the greenhouse and a 
reasonable amount of water at the roots.—X. 

Hlppea8trum (Amaryllis) aulicum.— 
While most of the forms of Hippeastrum 
flower during the spring months, this blooms, 
as a rule, in November and December, on 
which account it is especially useful. It is a 
bold-growing species of a good, vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and, with ordinary care and atten¬ 
tion, it may, in the temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate-house, be depended upon to flower 
well. The flowers, which are of a rich scar¬ 
let, veined with crimson, are not nearly so 
symmetrical as those of many of the newer 
garden varieties; still, this Hippeastrum is 
remarkably showy when in bloom. The 
flower-scape reaches a height of 18 inches to 
2 feet, and the large, showy blossoms remain 
fresh longer than the flowers of those that 
expand in the spring.—X. 

Greenhouse Heaths In flower.— Now that 
the days of specimen Heaths are past the 
finest examples of cultivation are to be met 
with in Covent Garden Market, nearly the 
whole of them being grown in pots 5 inches 
to 5| inches in diameter. The well-known 
Erica hyemalis and its white variety (alba) 
are represented by very fine examples. In 
common with many other subjects, these are, 
in most instances, earlier than usual, so that 
those intended for the Christmas market will, 
in many cases, be too soon. Erica gracilis is, 
and has been for some time, in fine condition, 
the colour of the flowers, probably owing to 
the bright autumn, being richer than usual. 
Two forms, alba and nivalis, have been a 
good deal talked about within the last year 
or two, but there is far too much pink in the 
flowers to warrant the varietal name of either 
of them. The mauve-coloured Erica melan- 
thera, whose blackish anthers stand out con¬ 
spicuously against the rest of the flower, is 
more grown for market than it was a few 
years ago. It is one of the least particular in 
its cultural requirements of any of the Cape 
Heaths, and forms a very pretty specimen. 
To grow Heaths thoroughly they must not be 
associated with other plants. It is the need 
for this special treatment which accounts for 
them being, as a rule, but little grown in 
private gardens.—X. 

Pelargoniums for the summer garden- 
winter treatment-— Often one finds greenhouses 
where Pelargoniums are grown for planting out in 
the summer kept too warm during the winter, espe¬ 
cially between November and the end of January, 
and -so instead of their being bushy plants, they are, 
long before it is time for hardening them off, lanky 
specimens, a prey to the first rough winds they en¬ 
counter when planted out-of-doors. The best places 
for them are low structures, through which hot- 
water - pipes run, and the next best place is a 
shelf near the glass roof. So grown in a tempera¬ 
ture a few degrees above that desired to keep 
out frost, one may grow bedding Pelargoniums 
to perfection. Plants that have made considerable 
growth by reason of the extra warmth of the house 
should be cut back itfVttlPQihlCOH^r, and the young 
shoots put in as cuttings. These will be found use¬ 
ful next June for window -bores, vasee, etc - \YC0D- 

BAST WICK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PERGOLA.—IT. 

The pergola is more essential to southern and 
eastern peoples thuu to ourselves for its 
shade, and it probably arose for that reason 
at first. In our country, in the old gardens, 
a native tree was often used for the covered 
way or alley, but that is a bad way of making 


The wealth of things we have now for 
planting on such surfaces is quite remark 
able; Clematis, Vine, Wistaria, nnd the 
nobler climbing Roses alone would suffice 
to make most beautiful ones. 

A minor charm of the pergola is the variety 
of things of which it may be made, according 
to local supplies or the taste of the owner. 
The one we illustrate is the ordinary type of 
southern pergola, in which the pillars ore 


usually grow it. Last year, instead of pulling 
up the groups of plants, and throwing them 
away, as had hitherto been done, 1 left them, 
nnd they passed through the winter without 
sustaining the slightest damage. In the 
spring they started growing nway quite 
strongly, and soon formed quite nice clumps, 
which came into flower weeks in advance of 
the time it is possible to have them in the 
usual way. and they continued blossoming 
until within the past week or so. 
The frosts experienced during last 
week—10 degs. being registered one 
morning — have not apparently 
affected the plants in the least, and 
if they survive this winter will no 
doubt make a fine show another 
year. I consider it to be a more fit 
subject for the rock garden than the 
border, for its beautiful soft salmon 
pink blossoms are so plentiful, and 
continuously produced, that they at 
once arrest attention.—A. W. 


A pergola in the Riviera (from a water colour drawing by Mrs. Mary Stevens), covered mainly With 
Cloth of CJold Roses. On the right the cross-timber* rwl on a wall. 


LIL1UM AURATUM FAILING. 
From an inquiry at page 575 of 
Gardening it would appear that a 
correspondent, “ L. H. L.,” has 
been disappointed over the beha 
viour of the above-named Lily. If 
the blossoms remained fuliy ex¬ 
panded for “eight days,” however, 
us stated, it is obvious there is a 
local cause for the early falling of 
the blooms which is not indicated in 
the query, and the success of the 
plant to the flowering stage is not 
on a pnr with the general failing of 
the Lily in question. In the ma¬ 
jority of instances Lilium auratum 
grows for a time, and with apparent 
success; but when the flower-buds 
should be swelling the leaves 
blacken, and the buds, sometimes 
the footstalks also, fall off. In 
short, the plant has collapsed, bulb 
and all. The cause is neither sun¬ 
stroke nor fungus—i.e., fungus, pri 
marily—but is the direct outcome of 
a barbarous system of denuding the 
bulb of its basal roots in Japan, 
prior to, and to facilitate the exist¬ 
ing method of packing the bulbs be¬ 
fore being shipped to this country. 
In common with many another 
species, this one emits a large num¬ 
ber of its main roots immediately 
following the flowering, with the re 
suit thut both sets of roots, new nnd 
old alike, nre cut clean nwav. The 
disastrous results of this barbarous 
method will be better understood 
when it is known that the majority 
of Lilies produce but one set of 
mniu or basal roots each year. In 
these circumstances the entire 
growth of the plant in this country 
is supported up to a certain point 
by the stem-roots alone. These 
stem-roots, it would uppeur, are a 
sufficient support while the bulb is 
emitting its stored-up energies of a 
past year, but they fail—possibly if 
we knew more of the inner workings 
of bulb growth the function of these 
stem-roots has practically ceased— 
at the most critical moment—viz., 
flower production. Frequently the 
bulbs of these Lilies are but a mass 
of rotten pulp at the moment when 
the plnnt should be in bloom. In 
such circumstances it is easy to 
imagine that decay has Net up ut the 
base of the bulb, and. permeating its 
inner tissues, brings iu its train the 


it in the presence of our riches in climbing 
plants, and a pergola is even a better thing 
from the point of view of beauty than it is for 
shade. 

There is no other way in which we can 
grow many beautiful and hardy climbers so 
well, as we see them in every attitude, both 
outside and inside our covered way. These 
climbers, well grown, /*rU often giv« us a 
1-v^j ifthe 0 ^p,v, 

winch needed continuoV-flliwfariott-sttf-Twep 

!• in i ♦« rtlsno 


made of any handy stone material, with a few 
Chestnut sticks thrown over. In our country 
too often the supports are made of sapw'ood. 
which quickly decays and makes the pergola 
anything but a pleasnnt haunt. 


Diascia barbarae.— In common with many 
more l have nlways looked upon and treated 
this Diaseia as n tender annual, and raised 
fresh stock euch season for planting in the 
rnnlr uhnIhii tlii* bciiiff the olftce where I 


wholesale failure we know so well. 

The best guide you* correspondent 
“L. H. L.” can have in the present ease is 
the bulb itself. If the bulb referred to has 
any basal roots whatever there is hope of its 
yet making a good flowering example, given 
certain treatment. If but one or two main 
root-fibres exist the sparsity of such roots 
may not only in some degree account for the 
failure referre Onuin WuSJ'SUTU leave a mark 
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— i.e ., the central or flowering core—will be 
email, undersized, and incapable of a good 
flowering. Such a bulb would be best if 
planted in the shrubbery, say 6 inches deep, 
in sand, peat, and loam, to recover its 
strength. To continue pot cultivation with 
a bulb already weakened is but to court an 
absolute failure in the end. All would-be 
cultivators of this Lily should remember 
that it is a great stem-rooter, and, by deep 
planting of the bulb, and thereby to the 
fullest extent encouraging the support of the 
stem roots, the failures arising from defec¬ 
tive root action are to some extent modified. 
It were far better that these imported Lilies 
be packed with all their root-fibres intact, 
between thin layers of nearly, or quite, dry 
soil. Far better, too, that the bulbs should 
reach us in a more or less shrivelled condi¬ 
tion, from which they would presently re¬ 
cover, than that they should reach us as 
now, fresh, plump, and rootless, from out 
their clay moulded prison, foredoomed to 
failure in their thousands and tens of 
thousands. 

Hamilton Hill. E. H. Jenkins. 

A GARDEN OF ANNUALS. 

Almost without the aid of heat, or, at any 
rate, artificial heat, one may with a cold- 
frame, and seed of half-hardy annuals, have 
a garden full of beautiful flowers, from which 
it is possible throughout the season to “cut 
and come again.” A dearth of bedding 
plants is not an unmixed evil; on the con¬ 
trary, when we are left to our own resources 
in the matter of finding plants, we may turn 
to annuals with a certainty that from them 
we may get those that are not only of the 
easiest culture, but will give an immense 
amount of pleasure. I am not attempting to 
decry a judicious use of such things as Pelar¬ 
goniums and Calceolarias, and the other things 
one might mention, that are dear to not a 
few who believe that no garden can really be 
complete without them. Why should we not 
acknowledge the beauty of a bed of Phlox 
Druxnmondi, or a dazzling patch of Godetias, 
or a belt of showy Nemophilas? What can 
be more dainty than a few blossoms of deli¬ 
cate Shirley Poppies, or what is sweeter than 
a bed of Stocks, or a border of Mignonette? 
For brilliancy what can surpass the Nastur¬ 
tiums? They will serve as climbers, or as an 
edging. The blooms of the Salpiglossis and 
Petunia vie with each other in the richness 
of their tints. Balsams give us plants for the 
summer garden as well as for pots, and 
flower just as freely out-of-doors. Sweet Peas 
are amongst the most prolific as well as the 
most beautiful of annuals, and Verbenas, if 
it is admitted that they do best with a little 
coaxing in heat in their early stages, must 
still be claimed as very attractive annuals, 
and the 6ame can also be said of Zinnias 
that yield blooms of lovely colours, and last 
a considerable time. What beauty, too, 
there is in a vase of Coreopsis? Nor in this 
matter of climbers need we confine ourselves 
to Nasturtiums, for in the Convolvulus we 
have a subject that will cover much space in 
a few months, and always bloom well. We 
have many other annuals that are of just as 
much service in the garden, but we some¬ 
times forget them, and I have more than 
once heard the remark: “It is only an 
annual,” as if that signified a meaner blos¬ 
som, but it is not so. Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grab In border.—I enclose a grub, of which 
there are a lot in one part of the herbaceous border, 
Kindly say what it is, and if it is harmful?—B. E 
D’OLIER. 

[The grub which you enclosed is that of a 
two-winged fly. It was very much dried up 
when it reached me, but I believe it to be 
the grub of one of the Bibionidae. the family 
to which the common “St. Mark’s-fly” be 
longs. These grubs are undoubtedly injuri 
ous to the roots of plants. From their posi 
tion near the plants, and being well below 
the surface, it is impossible to kill them with 
any insecticide, and I know of no other way 
of destroying them than picking them out of 
the soil. You mij 
vapoitite in my 
G. R. S.] 


n than picking them out of 
nigtithread the j*dnuu*ks on 

“VRJL."- 


Tldlnttt in the garden.— Each week, one 
might almost say each day, brings with it its 
work, and the last month of the year claims 
attention as regards the heading of these 
notes. The falling leaves from early Octo¬ 
ber to December entail much work for the 
gardener, and no garden can be said to be in 
good order where sweeping of the lawns and 
paths is neglected day after day, to say 
nothing about the frequent rolling of both. 
Now the deciduous trees have cast off their 
summer garb a general clearing up can be 
undertaken. The foregoing remarks deal 
principally with the pleasure grounds, but I 
would like to say a word for the vegetable 
garden, often neglected more than it should 
be, especially at this time of the year, when 
so much decaying vegetable matter is to be 
seen at nearly every turn. The Brassicas 
lose much of their foliage. Parsley, Aspara¬ 
gus, Senkale, and all fruit-trees answering 
Nature’s call, and unless gathered up pre¬ 
sent a woe begone appearance. It should 
be the aim of all engaged in gardening to 
put all in order quickly, so that the garden 
shall be a source of pleasure still.—M. 

Commelina coolest!#. Those who grow 
this half-yearly perennial will be wise to 
either now lift the roots and store them away 
with the Salvia patens in a cool place, or 
cut the tops over, and then place a small 
mound of ashes over each to prevent frest 
from penetrating and injuring the crowns. 

In this way they will keep in sound condi¬ 
tion through the winter, and the ashes can 
be taken away when all danger of severe frost 
is past. The plants then grow away more 
strongly than When they are lifted and stored 
away for the winter, and I consider it by far 
the better method of the tw f o. Its lovely sky- 
blue flowers are so very telling in the summer 
months that it is a plant worth looking after, 
and there is not the slightest need to either 
treat or look upon it as an annual as some 
do.- A. W. 

Plants In frames In winter.— One may do | 

a good deal in the improvement of a garden 
by utilising a simple contrivance like a 
garden frame; in fact, so many half-hardy 
things can be grown and sheltered satisfac¬ 
torily through the winter that no one need 
have a garden that is not gay in the summer 
months. But sometimes those who have such 
structures do not always pay attention to them 
in the winter, and, as a consequence, small 
things like Calceolarias and Pentstemons 
damp off. It is an easy matter to forget to 
raise the sashes on mild days, and towards 
noon, when, perhaps, the sun has been 
shining, it is found the frames are quite 
steamy, and, little or no air getting at the 
plants, they damp, and the leaves are mouldy, 
and so contaminate others. This is particu¬ 
larly noticeable in the case of Violets, which 
sooner than any plants I know 7 resent the ex¬ 
clusion of air, and unless the weather is quite 
fresty it is a necessity to see to it that the 
matter of ventilation is not forgotten. It is 
not, in many instances, frost that kills, but 
the damp condition of the frames through the 
non-admission of air.—F. W. D. 

Cold Coin (Dondia or Hacquetia Epipac- 
tis).—In most gardens Gold Coin (Dondia 
or Hacquetia Epipactis) comes into bloom 
about the same time as the Winter Aconite, 
and, as it likes a similar position and soil, it 
is not difficult to accommodate in most 
gardens. It likes a moist position, but at 
the same time one not too close’and densely 
shaded; although it does not object to some 
shade. Like most other plants, it dislikes 
too much drip, such as that from deciduous 
trees in winter, and is better a little way 
from them. Its beauty consists in the golden- 
yellow of its flower-bracts, which have given 
it the attractive name of “Gold Coin.” The 
flowers are small, but very welcome in the 
winter season, and it deserves a little more 
consideration than it has hitherto received 
from the grower of hardy flowers. In very 
few places is it seen in the broad masses it 
requires to enable it to show its true beauty, 
but where such quantities are cultivated it is 
much more effective than a few flow r ers would 
suggest. It stands bad weather much better 
than many would imagine, and will last in 


bloom for a month or eix weeks. It wants 
little attention, but a top-dressing of good 
soil every year is very desirable.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Ox-eye Daley (Chrysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum) as a hedge.-yThree years ago 
I wanted something tall in the w T ay of a 
flowering plant, as a screen at the back of 
two herbaceous borders, and used the above 
plant for the purpose. Having a large stock 
of this hardy perennial on hand, the clumps 
were split up, and good-sized pieces were 
planted at one yard apart. The soil being 
heavy and fairly rich, they made splendid 
growth, and by the time they were in flower 
were quite 7 feet high, and answered the pur¬ 
pose for which they were required admirably. 
The hedges were also, from a floral point of 
view, a great success, and now yearly present 
a splendid display of their large white blos¬ 
soms, each of the hedges or lines in ques¬ 
tion being many yards in length. Being 
somewhat sheltered from rough winds, 
staking is not a heavy item, and the neces¬ 
sary support is given by driving in stout 
stakes about 3 yards apart throughout the 
length and down the centre of each line or 
hedge. A cord is then run through from one 
end to the other, and made secure to the 
stakes by being passed round them two or 
three times, and then made as taut as possi¬ 
ble. To this cord the stems are lightly tied 
with raffia, and in a short time after the tying 
has been effected the ties are invisible, and 
a close examination is needed before the 
mode of affording the plants support can be 
ascertained. A certain amount of curtail¬ 
ment is necessary each season, a# it is a 
plant which increases quickly, and this is 
accomplished by chopping round the clumps 
with a spade, and digging out the surplus 
pieces of root stock. It is, of course, only 
under peculiar or special circumstances that 
this perennial can be so employed, but where 
there is an opportunity for so doing there is 
no question about its being a very effective 
and uncommon use to put it to, and one 
which affords a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction, particularly if it is planted 
some little distance away, so that it shall 
not encroach upon nor interfere with the 
legitimate back row occupants of the border. 
-A. W. 

Lapeyrousla oruenta (syn. Anomatheca 
cruenta).—There is always a lack of summer- 
flow'ering bulbs of qmall size, especially of 
such as give warm colours, but among those 
we possess, the Lapeyrousia, better known as 
the Anomatheca, is one of the brightest and 
most pleasing. Its uncertain hardiness is its 
only failing, and it is, unfortunately, not a 
bulb we can call hardy everywhere, although 
its power of endurance of our climate is 
greater than many Suppose or than we would 
expect from a Cape bulb. In the colder and 
wetter districts it ought, I believe, to be 
planted in a warm border, such as under a 
south wall, or close to a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, but the drawback of such a posi¬ 
tion is that the depth of colouring of the 
flowers is greatly reduced by the sun, and to 
see it in perfection it ought to be grown in 
a place where it will be shaded from it during 
the brightest part of the day. I never fully 
realised this until on the occasion of a first 
visit to the Botanic Gardens of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, when my departed friend, Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge, drew my attention to the 
greater brightness of the flowers when in the 
shade than in the sun. The depth of colour 
was much greater than among the plants in 
the sun, and one thus learned a lesson which 
is not likely to be forgotten. The plant was a 
great favourite with Mr. Burbidge, and one 
could not wonder at it when one saw such 
thriving colonies sending up their little 
clusters of flowers of carmine crimson on 
their slender stems above the grassy leaves to 
a height of from 6 inches to 12 inches. In 
the Trinity College Gardens it seeded freely, 
and the seeds were scattered about in 
autumn, thus soon forming flourishing 
colonies. It likes a rather sandy and a dry 
soil, and I have found that the addition of 
much peat dp tjvfet districts is decidedly ob¬ 
jectionable as retaining the moisture too long. 
In the milder partis of England, Scotland, and 
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Ireland it is fairly hardy, but where any doubt 
is felt it is well to cover the soil above with 
some dry litter until spring. This i 9 espe¬ 
cially necessary with newly-planted bulbs, 
and planting should be deep, for the size of 
the bulbs—6 inches or so. This bright little 
bulb has all the beauty of the great natural 
order to which it belongs - that of the 
Jridaceie. S. Arnott, Sunnymcad, Dum¬ 
fries , Scotland. 

CACTUS DAHLIA W. TRESEDER. 
Raised several years ago, this variety has 
merits which make it worth growing, notwith¬ 
standing many other white kinds have suc- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Everything points to these becoming very 
popular. They are useful for cutting, and as 
pot plants, when well grown, the singles are 
striking objects for conservatory and other 
decorations. 1 would advise growers to grow 
I the plants without topping them—that is to 
say, the cuttings should be rooted, and as 
the plants grow keep them to one stem, 
allowing the side branches to come in a 
natural way. This makes very little differ¬ 
ence in the ultimate height of the plants, 


doubtful. With few exceptions, neither in 
shape, colour, nor substance, can they be re¬ 
garded as such. As these singles are so 
readily produced from seed there is a danger 
of- being inundated with new kinds. In fact, 
tile* time may come when certificates are 
awarded only to novelties exhibited as pot 
plants, so that the habit of grow th, and other 
points, may be examined. The really good 
new r varieties of the year are Crown of Gold, 
bronzy; Lizzie, pink; and Merstham, white, 
a lovely kind. Below are the names of sorts 
which, with the above, form twenty-five that 
will give complete satisfaction to the cultiva¬ 
tor :—Mrs. C. Curtis, crimson, early ; Bronze 



Cactus Dahlia W. Trescder. 


ceeded it. The blossoms are borne on long 
stems, well out of the foliage. This is 
an essential point. It is very free-flowering, 
and the bloom of good form, although the 
florets are not so narrow as are those of 6ome 
newer sorts. The plant does not grow tall, 
and the growth is of a particularly bushy 
nature ; thus, for purposes of garden decora¬ 
tion it is a good variety. H. S. 


Basic slag for lawns (Bournemouth).—Yes, 
basic slag is very useful for lawns. The best time to 
apply it is in the autumn or, at any rate, before the 
vear is out, if its elYcct is to be noticeable during 
the next summer, ns it i s very slow in action. If your 
lawn is verv weak Rive jCaTtssmg of 5 ib.Tper square 
rod now, with, in the siring. fcresfc'tfiTpl nitrate of 
soda at the rate of '3 lb.>kil 3 <V»b Walways 

better to give one good dressing vuiiJi the same 


and there is no comparison in the well- 
balanced shape of the specimens with those 
that have been topped to produce a bushy 
growth. When requiring stakes one is placed 
in the centre of the pot and the side branches 
are just looped to it. Of course, the various 
shifts into larger pots must be done at proper 
times, and the plants w’ell cared for in other 
respects. For large plants to flow r er in 
9-inch pots put in cuttings about the end of 
January, and for smaller specimens propa¬ 
gating may go on until April. The rise of 
the single Chrysanthemum has been the 
cause of a great number of varieties obtain¬ 
ing certificates this year. In what respects 
the greater portion of them is found to be 

i mnrru'omonta r»r» ovi«fina kinds is vppv 


Pagram ; Crown Jewel, light bronze ; Earls- 
w'ood Beauty, creamy-white; Edith Pagram, 
pink; Emily Wells, bright pink ; Framfield 
Beauty, crimson ; Gladys Hemsley, pretty 
pink ; Golden Star, yellow, late ; King of 
Siam, crimson ; Cannell’s Yellow ; Lady¬ 
smith, light pink ; Mary Richardson, cerise 
shade; Miss A. Holden! straw colour; Mira 
Mary Anderson, blush-white; Mrs. E. 
Roberts, light pink ; Mrs. J. F. McLeod, a 
fine yellow; Eureka, large white; Belle of 
Wevbridge, chestnut ; Dorothy Fortescue, 
late white. H. S. 


Two good single Chrysanthemums. 

Amongst, several fnindred plants, consisting 
nf .InnnriMP - 'P'nmnon. and simile varieties of 
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early-flowering Chrysanthemums, grown in 
outside borders during the past season, there 
were two which by reason of the telling 
colour and beauty of their flowers showed up 
very conspicuously, and excited a great deal 
of admiration. The one was Pink Beauty, 
and the other Mrs. C. Curtis. The colour of 
the former, as its name denotes, is pink, 
which is of a soft pleasing shade, and the 
second has large crimson flowers, with a pro¬ 
nounced yellow disc. Both have a good bushy 
habit of growth, they flower prolusely, and 
reach to about 2£ feet in height, and were 
at their best in the second week in October. 
Besides making very telling objects for 
garden decoration they are both first-class 
sorts for cutting, and last a long time in good 
condition. I plant two borders with these 
hardy early-flowering Chrysanthemums, the 
one entirely for show, and from which the 
flowers are not cut, and the other for cutting. 
Last spring, planting was done the first week 
in May, and the plants stopped once only— 
viz., on or about June 7th. At the present 
time propagation of these early-flowering 
varieties is going busily forward, cuttings 
being extremely plentiful.—A. W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN A MIXED 
HOUSE. 

It is, I think, obvious that to grow Chrysan 
themums in a house where many other plants 
are cultivated one must be prepared for a 
measure of disappointment, as the want of 
light and air caused by such tall plants is cal¬ 
culated to be disadvantageous to some of the 
plants, and it, therefore, follows that as soon 
as the Chrysanthemums have done blooming 
the best plan is to cut away the stems, relieve 
them of stakes, and add a little fresh soil to 
any that are backward in showing cuttings. 
Plants from which blossoms are anticipated 
should never be pushed between pots of 
Chrysanthemums to economise space, as it in¬ 
variably follows that they receive a check. 
In this category one thinks of Primulas, 
Salvias, Cinerarias, Heaths, and Solanums, 
which do so much to brighten a greenhouse 
in winter. I have known cases where, in the 
anxiety to pack the place with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, useful winter-flowering subjects like 
those enumerated have suffered considerably. 
It is, therefore, much the best, after the 
blooming period, to remove old Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to a cooler house, if one is available, 
or to reduce the number of them in order that 
other things following on shall not suffer 
harm. I am not alone in the view I hold, 
that Chrysanthemums, useful and beautiful 
as they undoubtedly are, have, nevertheleta^ 
"•done much towards pushing out of green¬ 
houses of amateurs not a few plants like 
Cyclamens, Primulas, and Salvias, that only 
take up a third of the room, and yet provide 
one with blossoms more or less the winter 
through. Townsman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum shows.— The article in 
vour issue of December 1st, from the pen of 
“II. K.,” will, I doubt not, be read by many 
who for the most part agree with him. For 
many years now I have noticed what little in¬ 
terest has been taken by the public in the 
classes devoted to reflexed and Anemone- 
flowered sorts, and not a few societies have 
discontinued offering prizes for these. I 
would not like to say that the interest in the 
Chrysanthemum itself was on the wane, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that the in¬ 
terest in big blooms is not what it used to 
he; in fact, as I have said before in these 
columns, people who grow flowers, as well as 
those who attend the shows, are beginning to 
see that mere size alone ought not to count. 
I used to grow and exhibit specimen plants, 
but the prizes I gained did not compensate me 
for the-great trouble of producing plants fit 
for exhibition, and in common with others I 
gave up growing specimen plants, because 
we were not encouraged, the bulk of the 
money being spent on prizes for cut blooms. 
On several occasions I have sent groups to 
shows when the first uri^e offered was only 
half the] amount give if for j ffrelv’d Aajpafrese 
blooms, and in miinv m&r!IWes dijkjibr-pay 
for the hire of the vehicle to sendSafid fetch 


the plants from the show. Then, again, 
committees of Chrysanthemum shows have 
now to devise some other means of attraction 
to draw the “gate.” For a long time single 
sorts were not encouraged very much, but in 
recent years they have come to the front, and 
as “H. S.” says, this is a step in the right 
direction. We want more singles, as they 
are splendid for table decoration.— Wood- 
BA8TWICK. 

Two good varieties-— Incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are not now grown largely lor show, hut this 
type is favoured by market-gardenerR on account of 
the close form, making them good sorts to pack, 
as well as hnung lasting qualities when cut. 
Romance should he a valuable yellow. It is not un¬ 
like the well known kind C. H. Curtis in shape, 
with a deeper colour. It is very free flowering. 
Le Peyron is not only a good exhibition kind, but 
should also prove most useful for market. The shade 
of yellow is deep, and the florets are of nice quality. 
This, too, has a first-rate habit of growth.—H. 


OROHID8. 

GROWING CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE. 

I have about 100 plants of this Orchid, in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. They have just recently come into my posses¬ 
sion, and have evidently been mismanaged in some 
way. There are a few flowers on the plants. Kindly 
tell me the treatment requisite for this plant, so 
that 1 may get it to bloom freely, as I want the 
flowers for cutting? I understand that the grower 
to whom they formerly belonged used to dry them 
off.— H W. 

[We have often seen those inexperienced in 
the cultivation of this, and other Cypripe- 
diume, adopt the course of treatment indi¬ 
cated in the last part of your question. It is 
a mistake to keep the material in which the 
roots are placed so excessively dry, with the 
impression that by such treatment the plants 
will be brought into what may be termed a 
condition that will induce them to flower. 
Extreme treatment of this sort may possibly 
further the production of some flowers, but 
it generally ends in failure. The plants of 
this species being more or less always in a 
growing condition, the unfinished growths at 
the time of flowering are soon, through with¬ 
holding water at the root, reduced to a 
shrivelled-up condition, by which much injury 
is done, as after water is again applied those 
growths make but little progress, and soon 
begin to push up from their base small 
weakly growths that are sure to be unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Evidently those plants which you have re¬ 
cently obtained are in an unhealthy condition, 
therefore it would be advisable to at once re¬ 
move all the blooms that are open, and any 
flower-buds that may be pushing up. Turn 
the plants out of their pots, cut away all 
decayed leaves and dead roots, and repot 
the plants afresh. Those which may possess 
a quantity of healthy roots should be placed 
into moderately-sized pots, and those with 
but few roots ought to be potted into as small 
pots as possible to get them into. The pots 
should be one-fourth full cf crocks, over 
which place a thin layer of Sphagnum Mors 
to prevent the fine particles of the soil from 
clogging the drainage. The potting material 
should consist of good fibrous loam, peat, 
and chopped Sphagnum Moss, in equal pro¬ 
portions, mixing with it a moderate quantity 
of small broken crocks, and a little coarse 
silver sand. When repotting, be careful not 
to crack or injure the roots more than can he 
avoided, but work the soil in with them 
moderately firmly, and fill up to within half- 
an-inch of the rim, so as to facilitate water¬ 
ing, of which healthy plants, when growing, 
will take almost any quantity. After repot¬ 
ting place the plants in the greenhouse, and 
where the winter temperature ranges between 
50 degd. and 60 degs. Avoid, if possible, 
placing the pots on dry, bare stages, it being 
preferable that the stages should be covered 
with some moisture holding material. For 
several weeks only a small quantity of water 
at the roots must Le given, but see that the 
immediate surroundings are kept fairly moist 
at all times, syringing well between the pots 
at least onee every day. but if the atmosphere 
of thp house is naturally dry, twice or thrice 
a day will not be too much to keep the stage, 
eto.. moist, and on warm, bright days, or 
when much fire heat is being used to main¬ 
tain the proper temperature, slightly spray 
the plants overhead with tepid rain water, 
but not so that the water runs down into the 


axils of the leaves or centre of the growths. 
Keep the plants well shaded from strong, 
direct sunshine at all times. Under such 
treatment the plants should quickly return 
to a healthy condition, and flower freely by 
the end of next, year. If it is found desi¬ 
rable to increase the number of plants, the 
growths could easily be divided and potted 
separately into small pots, as previously re¬ 
commended for the otlier examples.] 

FERNS. 

SELAGINELLAS FOR MARKET. 

Few of the Selaginellas prove of much value 
for market. S. Kraussiana (more generally 
known as denticulata) is grown extensively. 
The demand is, perhaps, a little uncertain, 
but sometimes it is wanted in very large quan¬ 
tities. Well-grown stuff will generally pay 
fairly well. There are various methods of 
treatment. Where stock is plentiful, about 
four or five good patches inav he put into a 
44-inch pot, and if done weil it gives little 
trouble, and may be well exposed to the light 
from the start. Almost any soil may bo used, 
but a fairly rich, open compost will be found 
to suit it best. To do Selaginella well it 
must be exposed to the light. It is a mistake 
to suppose it can he grown under the shade 
of other plants. With sufficient moisture it 
may be grown fully exposed to the sun, and 
will make short, compact growth and keep 
its colour well. S. Martensi, the erect- 
grtnving variety, finds some favour, but could 
not be sold in quantity like the above, though 
when well grown it is very serviceable for 
decoration. S. Emiliana * makes a very 
pretty and useful plant either in a small state 
or grown on in a 44-inch pot. It should Vie 
propagated from small cuttings and grown on 
singly. The cuttings are slow in muking a 
start, but after the crown of the plant is 
formed they soon get away, making symme¬ 
trical, compact little plants. S. amoena may 
be recommended as one of the most useful. 
Like the last named, it is rather slow in 
making a start, the cuttings taking some time 
to form roots, hut when once it gets a start it 
grows freely. The deep green, feather-like 
fronds or growths are of a peculiar wiry sub¬ 
stance, and it is one of the best to stand ex- 
osure. These last two may be propagated 
y putting small cuttings into pans or boxes 
and potting singly after they are established. 
A loose, open compost should be used. If 
grown on in a stove temperature they will 
make more rapid progress, but before taking 
them out for use they should be hardened off, 
and although they luxuriate in a moist atmos¬ 
phere, they stand well in a drier air if not 
subjected to a sudden change. 

The Selaginellas are most serviceable for 
edging groups and filling up under coloured 
foliage. Some are also used extensively for 
cut-flower work. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lomaria gibba. There are several dis¬ 
tinct varieties of this useful Fern. That with 
the pule green, rather short fronds is one of 
the most popular. The variety plntyptera is 
a larger form, and makes a fine plant, but, 
unfortunately, it does not come true from 
spores, and it is only rarely that a few stray 
seedlings appear, and these are generally 
from the variety referred to above. Although 
I have sown what appeared good spores t f 
plntyptera a number of times, l have never 
got "seedlings up. Yet., when no plants of 
the variety have been in the same house, or, 
I may say. in the nursery, I have on more 
than one occasion found seedlings as referred 
to above. I lately saw a good variety of 
vigorous growth, with rather long fronds, 
which grow more erect than usually seen, 
and the young fronds have a distinct reddish 
tint. Lomarias are not so popular as for¬ 
merly. yet when well grown they are very 
beautiful. They require rather careful treat¬ 
ment, for if once they get a chock, fertile 
fronds appear, and it takes a long time to 
get them to grow away freely again. The 
seedlings must be grown on freely from the 
time they are (‘nKim’from the seed pots, taking 
care that Cli'^^do nof^juffe* from a low tem- 
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ROSES. 

ROSE COUNTESS OF ANNESLEY. 
Nothing can surpass the exquisite formation 
of this flower, every petal contributing to the 
making of an ideal blossom. The petals are 
of great depth, a feature very marked in many 
of the recent novelties, and if some of them 
lack fulness they are none the less beautiful, 
especially in autumn. This lovely Rose pos¬ 
sesses all the essentials of a show bloom, and 
one may expect it to take a prominent posi¬ 
tion as an exhibition flower. I was pleased 
to seo the Rose so well shown this summer, 
for it proves that a variety only introduced in 
1905 has already established itself, consider¬ 
ing the very trying season we have endured. 
It is not only ns a show bloom that we shall 
welcome Countess of Annesley, for I believe 
it is destined to take a leading place as a 
garden variety, although the growth is not 


and is responsible for their want of scent. 
We have an instance in George Laing Paul, 
a grand red Rose raised from Caroline 
Testout and Fisher Holmes, this latter evi¬ 
dently imparting the fragrance, whilst the 
seed parent transmitted the grand free bloom¬ 
ing habit of the Rose. As a pot-Rose Coun¬ 
tess of Annesley should be fine, especially 
when steadily forced. These Hybrid Teas 
are gradually displacing the true Teas for pot 
culture. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Protecting Tea Roses.-I nliall be tflad if you 
will advise me whether the course I have taken with 
a new Rose garden is likely to be satisfactory? The 
beds are filled with Teas and Hybrid Teas, planted 
about three weeks ago. My gardener has covered 
the surface of the beds with straw-manure and 
round the trees themselves he has used straw’ en¬ 
velopes. My fear is whether the trees, being en¬ 
closed in the manner mentioned, will be likely to 
suffer from wet or damp weather, not being exposed 
so much to air and wind?—E. C., Warwick. 


Rose Countess of Annesley. 


exactly vigorous. We do not want all our 
Roses of such a lusty vigour that we have to 
give them the space of half-a-dozen. It is 
when we have Roses of a weakly nature, such 
as Georges Schwartz, that our condemnation 
should be meted out, for, however lovely a 
blossom may be, if the plant will not grow 
outdoors, it is of little value. Countess of 
Annesley has much. of the Mme. Abel 
Chatenay colouring, but with an old gold 
suffusion that makes it so distinct, and there 
is in the Rose a delicious fragrance that will 
be most welcome, seeing that quite a number 
of Hybrid Teas is deficient of this excellent 
attribute. I believe the more we infuse the 
Hybrid Perpetuals into the Hybrid Teas we 
shall gain this fragrance. We have evidence 
of this in Papa Lambert. This i| sweetly 
fragrant,.n trai.tjit i|idoubh|dh jgilbJrift from 
Marie Baumann, fo^itllwttiir.’i^ifiiwSiot ob¬ 
tain it from its seed Darent. Whlt<?Ladv. Tt. 


[In our opinion more harm than good is 
done to the Rose-plants by placing manure 
about them as a winter protection, for it is, 
as you surmise, an encouragement to damp¬ 
ness, and consequent decay of the growths. 
A much better plan is to place 4 inches or 
5 inches of fine soil, burnt earth, or ashes 
around the base of each plant, then to place 
among the branches some dry Barley-straw, 
or, failing that, Wheat-straw, Bracken, Fern, 
or evergreen boughs. This latter protection 
need only be given when weather is very 
severe—in fact, the plants if they receive the 
basal covering of earth will pass through an 
ordinary winter unharmed. The tops may 
be cut back, but the eyes beneath the soil 
will be plump and uninjured. It is advisable 
to remove all covering that is placed among 
the branches, at mild intervals, keeping the 
material in readiness to aDDlv when needed. 


FRUIT. 

SOOT AS MANURE. 

Referring to “ Devonian’s ” remarks on this 
subject, I may say that although I used soot 
for Strawberries for a good many years I 
could never see that it appreciably increased 
the cropping powers of the plants. Years 
ago, when prime samples of Sir C. Napier 
made from 8s. to 12s. per lb., in the latter 
part of May and beginning of June, there 
lived a man named Smith at Twickenham who 
grew this Strawberry as no other market 
grower had ever been able to do. Smith’s 
Napiers were well known to all who had deal- 
; ings in Covent Garden Market. Not only was 
his fruit large, but the berries exhibited a rich 
purple tint that in a general way does not 
characterise this variety. At that time I was 
a firm believer in soot, and used a lot of it 
both in the soil when potting, as a top dress¬ 
ing, and in the form of liquid stimulant 
when the berries were swelling. Al¬ 
though I sent some' very good samples 
to market, the berries were always lack¬ 
ing in the fine finish which distinguished 
the fruit of the grower above-mentioned. 
It happened that 1 paid a visit to this 
man just at a time when houses and 
frames were full of ripe fruit, and I can 
safely say that I never saw anything 
finer in the way of fruit grown under 
glass. The plants stood in pans on 
stages near the glass, each pan being 
filled up to the rim with dung. I asked 
the owner if he used eoot, and he eaid, 
“No, it is too drying; you want plenty 
of dung.’’ From that time I gave up 
the use of soot-water, and substituted 
Peruvian guano, with which the plants 
were daily watered from the time the 
berries began to swell. The result was 
that my fruit made from 2s. to 4s. per 
lb. more, and the weight was increased 
by one-fourth. It was the same in the 
frames where the plants were set out in 
the soil. I quite gave up soot, and got 
instead a truck-load of London dung. 
From a range of frames 100 feet long I 
could gather every morning from thirty 
to forty pounds of fruit, which ran at 
eighteen berries to the pound, the 
seconds being large in proportion. I 
did not get fruit of this quality when I 
used a lot of soot. In the open ground 
1 found that in the course of years the 
soil became tinged, and very quickly 
dried out. In order to test the effect of 
soot on a growing crop. I gave one-third 
of a bed a fair dressing of eoot, one- 
third had nothing, the remainder was 
dressed with guano. Where soot was 
used the foliage was darker, but.I could 
perceive no difference in crop or quality 
of berry. I took quite as much fruit 
from the undressed ground. If “De¬ 
vonian’’ will compare the analysis of 
soot with that of any good concentrated 
manure, such as Peruvian guano or 
nitrate of soda, he will see where the 
soot is lacking. Soot, lime, and wood 
ashes put colour into the foliage, and 
lime stiffens it, but the old proverb 
still holds good: “Lime and lime 
without manure is sure to make the 
farmer poor.” As I have before said, in 
fairly heavy soils I would give in addition to 
manure of some kind an occasional dressing 
of soot, but I should not dream of relying on 
it alone for the production of heavy, profitable 
crops of fruit. The Strawberry requires a 
liberal supply of nitrogenous food, and the 
very finest manure I have ever used is what 
is termed night soil, which can only be had 
in country districts nowadays where sewage 
schemes are not in force. Mixed w-ith earth, 
and allowed to remain a couple of years, this 
will produce wonderfully fine crops of Straw¬ 
berries, and is, I believe, the very best 
manure that can be used on light soils. At 
the same time, I am quite willing to believe 
that “ Devonian ” may find that soot acts dif¬ 
ferently with hrtn, Tor land varies infinitely, 
and his land maySfipt he of mch a hungry 

nil'Yro n« nTir vprv 'liemt Rupppv Knil«. Til 
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the Surrey pastures. They have to be nour¬ 
ished in other ways, or they would never be 
fit for the markets. I mention this to show 
how difficult it is to lay down any absolute 
rule in the matter of manuring land; what 
may be of special benefit in oue place may 
not act strongly in another. I feel eure that 
in my case soot is wasted, and that I had 
better spend the money and labour on some 
good concentrated manure, and I believe 
that owners of very light soils that quickly 
dry out in summer will not find soot very 
beneficial. Scot, however, has its uses. 
There is nothing finer for greenhouse plants 
in early spring than clear soot-water. Put 
a bag of it in the lank, so that the water when 
used is barely coloured. Camellias, Azaleas, 
Cape Heaths, and Primulas will all take on 
a richer tinge of green. J. Cornhill. 


REPOTTING FRUIT-TREES. 

Some days ago I sent you a small box of soil, and 
I shall be much obliged if you will toll me if it 
would be notable for Peach and Nectarine-trees, 
grown in pots in an orchard-house, also Plums? The 
soil was taken from an old pasture, and has been 
lying in a heap for more than a year. The fruit- 
trees were very fine ones, obtained two years ago. 
They were potted, not in soil like the sample sent, 
but more ordinary garden mould, with some old lime- 
rubble. They did fairly well the first year, but this 
year they have been quite a failure—the fruit small 
and tasteless. Will you kindly advise me on the best 
way to treat the trees—shall I repot entirely, or 
only take out some of the top-soil, and if an old 
Mushroom or hot-bed would be good manure to use? 

I would also be glad to know the name of a good 
book, not too expensive, on orchard-house culture of 
fruit-trees? I have also got some Vines in pots. 
Please say if they will require different soil from that 
for the Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums?— Cal. 

[Pot fruit-trees should be repotted annually 
—say, any time during the month of October 
—but not later, and unless this is done the 
results are always unsatisfactory. You will, 
therefore, see by this that you erred in not re¬ 
potting the trees last autumn, and this also 
explains the cause of your failure. Although 
late, we advise you to repot the trees at once, 
and keep them under cover for a few weeks to 
allow time for new r roots to be formed, when 
they will recover from the effects of root dis¬ 
turbance more quickly than if placed out¬ 
doors. The compost for repotting of the trees 
must be of good quality, or the best obtain¬ 
able, as the available 6pace to be filled be¬ 
twixt the ball and sides of the pots is, at the 
best, not very great. The sample of soil you 
send is quite unfit for the purpose, and what 
is required is a good fibrous calcareous loam, 
such as may be obtained by digging the top 
3 inches or 4 inches of an old pasture, and if 
this overlies the limestone formation, all the 
better. Such a loam is, however, not always 
to hand, and when the lime is lacking this 
can be made good by the addition of lime- 
rubble and bone-meal. The loam must, how¬ 
ever, be of a fibrous nature, and if you have 
none of a better description than that sent, 
we advise you to purchase sufficient for vour 
requirements. The basis of the compost, 
therefore, is fibrous loam, which should be 
pulled to pieces of the size of Walnuts. To 
four barrow-loads of this add -J cwt. of bone- 
meal, a quarter of a jxick fresh soot, half a 
barrow-load of partly decomposed horse-drop¬ 
pings (not rotten manure nor old Mushroom 
dung), and enough lime-rubble, pounded 
fairly fine, to ensure porosity. The quantity 
to use of the latter will depend on the nature 
of the loam. If heavy and retentive, you may 
use it liberally ; if not, then be more sparing 
with it. Provide a sufficiency of clean crocks 
for placing in the bottom of each pot, some 
|-inch bones to put on top of the crocks, and 
some pieces of turfy loam over these. In your 
case, larger sized pots will not be required, 
so if you have some spare ones of the same 
6ize by you, get them washed and dried before¬ 
hand ; if not, the pots the trees are now in 
will, when you turn the latter out. dry 
quickly, if washed in very hot water. When 
all these preliminaries have had attention, the 
potting may be proceeded with. First, knock 
the tree out of the pot, and with a pointed 
stick proceed to reduce ihjj ball by loosening 
and shaking out a fair quantity of-*the soil 
round the sides, at thlade tnfcjbiie, or 
sufficiently so that when replaced wJthe rot 
r — _j .i 1 


| crocks. Do not hesitate to cut back any 
strong roots found coiled round the sides of 
the balls or over the crocks, but save all the 
small fibrous ones as far as you can. You 
must be guided by the depth of the ball as to 
the number of crocks, etc., to place in each 
pot; suffice it to say, then, that a good 1£ inch 
of space should be left, after potting is com¬ 
pleted, between the surface soil and the rims 
of the pots. Before placing the ball in posi¬ 
tion in the pots, give the compost you place 
over the drainage materials a ramming with 
a blunt-ended stick, then work in some of the 
compost round the sides, shake the pot from 
side to side, ram with the potting-stick, and 
repeat the process until the surface is reached, 
which should also be made firm in like man¬ 
ner. If the ‘•balls” are dry, water a day or 
so beforehand, and by the same rule, if the 
compost is on the dry side, water thoroughly 
as soon as the potting is completed. Stand 
the pots on a bed of ashes or on slates or 
tiles to prevent worms gaining ingress and 
choking up the drainage. During the grow¬ 
ing season, or, say, after the fruits commence 
to swell freely, the trees will need a top¬ 
dressing. For this purpose you can employ 
compost similar in character to that used for 
potting, and to hold it in plat -2 run a piece of 
zinc, about 4 inches wide, round the inside 
of the pots, or pieces of slate will answer just 
as well. The one thing to remember is to 
always leave ample space for water, because 
pot-trees demand, and should receive, liberal 
supplies of this when in full growth. Stimu¬ 
lants, in the shape of liquid or artificial 
manures, are also required by trees in vigor- j 
ous health and carrying a good or full crop J 
of fruit, to enable them to perfect the same. 
This is not generally required until the fruits 
start swelling towards maturity. Do not 
hurry the trees next spring, but rather let 
them come on naturally. The same compost 
will do for pot-Vines. A suitable book for 
your purpose is “ Rivers’ Orchard-house.” 
We know of no other cheap work bearing on 
the subject.] 

PRUNING PEACH-TREES. 

(Reply to “ L. H. R.”) 
Peach-trees bear on the young wood pro¬ 
duced in the previous season more or less 
throughout the entire length of such wood or 
shoots, and not on the terminals only. Late¬ 
ral growths sometimes produce fruit-buds, 
but such growths aro generally dispensed 
with when there is a sufficiency of other 
shoot8 to furnish a tree with. They are, 
however, useful in some cases, especially 
when it is desired to induce a young tree to 
cover a given space as quickly as possible. 
But trees six years old should, if all ha3 gone 
w’ell with them, be well furnished with bear¬ 
ing shoots ranging from 9 inches to 18 inches 
in length; and, again, if disbudding had been 
properly carried out last spring, there should 
not be a great deal of pruning to do now, but 
only a general thinning out of these shoots 
where they are too close together. A Peach¬ 
tree, when properly pruned and trained out, 
should have the young or bearing wood regu¬ 
larly disposed all over it, from the centre to 
its extremities, at a distance of 6 inches 
apart. Even this allows none too much space 
for laying or training in next season’s 
growths. Therefore, should your trees be 
crowded with wood, you should first cut out 
all the weakest of the shoots and such as 
are sparsely furnished with fruit-buds. This 
done, go carefully over them again, and 
select a sufficiency of medium-sized, well- 
ripened, and freely-budded young shoots to 
furnish them throughout with the necessary 
quantity of bearing wood, and then cut out 
the surplus. Shoots of the nature indicated 
can, as a rule, be laid in full length, but it 
sometimes happens that it cannot be done— 
such, for instance, as when two shoots, 
though having their origin on different 
branches, are likely, when trained out. either 
to meet or cross each other. In this case, 
the weaker of the two should be cut back td 
a wood-bud, and so should any growths that 
are of inordinate length, unless they should 
be situated on the ends of the main branches, 
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these back somewhat, in order to preserve an 
even balance, or, in other words, to prevent 
the trees from becoming one-sided. With 
regard to this shortening back, always bo 
careful to cut to a single wood-bud or a triple 
bud—i.c., three buds clustered together, the 
centre one of which is invariably a wood-bud. 
The non-observance of this rule will lead to 
the shoots dying back to where such a bud 
may be situated, and altogether, in some 
cases. As you refer to laterals, do you 
really mean laterals or secondary growths, 
such as are produced by trees full of vigour; 
these emanating from the sides of strong 
shoots made last season? If so, you may 
leave them, if not too numerous, and if there 
is space to train them in ; hut trees that are 
prone to make much growth of this descrip¬ 
tion are. best lifted and transplanted after 
shortening back the strongest of the roots, 
the present, being a good time to carry out, 
the work. But wo suspect it is really this 
season’s young wood, produced in the ordi¬ 
nary way, that you designate laterals, for 
dealing with which we have already given 
instructions as above for your guidance. 


THE GUAVA (PSIDIUM). 

i would like to plant a Guava .-gainst the sunny 
gable wall of a coll greenhouse. Could you please 
tell me the best variety to grow, and information 
respecting same, as I know nothing of it, also where 
1 could purchase one?-F. Dlxmnu. 

[The Guavas aro evergreen shrubs of the 
Myrtle family. For the most part, they are 
stove shrubs, but P. Cattleyanum is one of the 
hardiest, and may be grown in a warm green¬ 
house, where the night temperature docs not 
exceed 50 degs. from fire-heat. If planted 
out in a bed of loam and peat, it grows 
rapidly, and will speedily cover a large space. 
When grown for its fruit alone, it does best 
trained to wires near the glass. It blooms 
very freely early in June, the flowers being 
white, springing from short footstalks in the 
axils of the leaves. The Guava requires no 
more care than the Orange or Myrtle. When 
in flower a drier atmosphere should be main¬ 
tained till the fruits are set, when the syringe 
should be used freely, as tlvrips are some¬ 
times troublesome. The brown scale will 
give trouble if it effects a lodgment. The 
fruit ripens from August onwards through 
the autumn in succession for several months, 
and has an agreeable taste, the flavour being 
unlike that of all other fruits. The fruits 
vary in size, the largest approaching the size 
of a Plum, but some are much smaller, especi¬ 
ally when the tree is bearing a heavy crop. 
Liquid-manure may be given freely when the 
fruits are swelling. Guavas may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, layers, and seeds. The 
species named above is the kind used in the 
manufacture of the Guava jelly of commerce. 
It is very easily cultivated, and not only is 
it a handsome shrub, growing some 20 feet 
high, but its fruit furnishes a nice change for 
the dessert, and when it ripens too fast for 
that purpose it may be converted into jelly.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Apple Cox’s Pomona.— Tliis is one of the 
showiest Apples cultivated, and a prolific bearer, 
either on the Paradise or Crab, lasting well into 
December. Colour stands for a meat deal with those 
who have to purchase their fruit, and it is certainly 
an Apple that appears to crop trcely on most soils 
that will grow fruit at all. —J. M. 

Caterpillars on Gooaeberry-bushes.-Seeing 
“ l/oherV' request (p. 560) for advice as regards the 
Gooseberry caterpillars, 1 should advise him to try 
a simple remedy 1 used this year with the greatest 
success—viz., place several pieces of Furze at the 
base of each tree, so as to cover the ground round 
the stem, renewing it when it begins to tmi brown. 
— Woodhay. 

Pear Doyenne du Cornice —I have been greatly 
interested in leading the articles re this Pear. 
I should like also to express inv opinion on it. 1 
have won first prize with it at Plymouth three years 
in succession in its own class. 1 also won first prize 
at Exeter this season. I grow about thirty varieties 
of Pears, and 1 consider this the best of all as 
icgards flavour. Marguerite .Marillat coming next. 
I showed a very fine dish of Denoting du Cornice for a 
best flavour prize at one of our shows, and 1 was 
surprised to find 1 the' prize given to Thompson's, 
which I alw.a^s^co^sider a sr, oiphrate P^ar. Doyenne 
du Cornice always; carries! a goou crop with me, even 
on vciv small trees. I also saw this season some 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Christmas brings a great 
demand upon the gardener, especially in the 
matter of plants and flowers suitable* for de¬ 
coration. There appears to be plenty of 
Holly-berries this season, and plants from 
3 feet to 5 feet high, well furnished with ber¬ 
ries, are very useful in large pots or tubs for 
Christmas, especially for church decoration, 
which in country places the gardener has to 
do. Some of the variegated Hollies are very 
beautiful when well grown, and Australian 
Dracaenas, Palms, and Bamboos are easily 
grown, and give quite a tropical appearance 
to the decorations. Good masses of the 
Christmas Rose in large pots are always ap¬ 
preciated, but these cannot be improvised. 
We have had them bloom in pots year after 
year, planted out in spring after flowering, 
and lifted again in October. They were 
planted in a western aspect, in a specially 
prepared site. Pyramid and standard Bays, 
which are making their appearance in con¬ 
siderable numbers from the Continent, are 
useful for decoration. I like well-grown Hol¬ 
lies and gold and silver-leaved Euonymuses, 
better, and there is no reason why we could 
not grow these at home. Besides, Bays are 
not quite hardy, but Hollies and Euony¬ 
muses are quite hardy if the roots are shel¬ 
tered with a little Bracken in very severe 
weather. Some of the bush Magnolias, 
which flower so freely in spring, look well in 
tubs, and with a little forcing will come into 
bloom early. Good-sized bushe6 of Wistaria 
and Laburnum will bear a little forcing, and 
when in bloom will be appreciated. These 
things and Rhododendrons may be brought 
on quickly in the Peach-house. Do all the 
watering in the morning, and maintain a 
fairly dry atmosphere, but free from dust. 
Chrysanthemums are still abundant, but 
other things are coming on, and the forcing 
department will now be actively at work to 
provide changes. 

Forcing house.— A good deal of work can 
be done now in a light house with a night 
temperature of 65 degs.; in fact, there in no 
limit except the size of the house to the use¬ 
ful work which may be carried on in such a 
temperature. Tomato and Cucumber-seeds 
may be sown. French Beans may be planted, 
and early Potatoes started in pots or boxes, 
for planting in warm frames, or growing on 
in pots. Strong crowns of Seakale can be 
planted in deep, close boxes, and brought 
on under the stage or in any corner covered 
with mats, to ensure absence of light and a 
genial atmosphere. Fern-spores may be 
sown in 6-inch pots, covered with squares of 
glass. The pots should be stood in pans con¬ 
taining water, and no water need be given 
to the spores in the pots. In small gardens, 
where there is only one forcing house, a pot- 
Vine or two may be started to obtain an early 
bunch or two of Grapes. I have seen 
Grapes, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Figs in pots, 
Strawberries, French Beans, and early 
flowers coming on in the same house. Many 
gardeners in small places have to do this, 
and generally give satisfaction, but they love 
their work, and do not count their hours. No 
one has too many flowers at this season, and 
nowadays it is the man who makes the best 
use of the means placed at liis disposal who 
deserves success. 

Hot-bed making.— In country places where 
leaves are plentiful the hot-bed is a very 
cheap forcing arrangement. We generally 
use stable-manure and leaves in about equal 
parts, and the leaves and manure are thrown 
together into a heap to ferment and sweeten, 
to be turned and intermixed at least once be¬ 
fore the beds are made up. When much hot¬ 
bed forcing was done I have made up the 
beds in blocks, the second range of beds being 
made close to the first. There is a saving of 
heat by this arrangement. For forcing at 
this early season beds for early Potatoes, 
Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, etc., should not 
be less than 3£ feet to 4<feet high. Ftp- Cu¬ 
cumbers, [or propagating, th| V d shot L i be 
higher, and substantially—turn. T&f beds 


loosely built bed soon gets hot, and as rapidly 
gets cold, and besides it settles unevenly—in 
fact, such beds are of very little use. The 
usual course is to build up the beds in 
layers, treading and beating each layer as it 
is placed on the bed. When the range of 
beds is furnished, place on the frames, and 
cover them with mats till the heat rises. A 
watch-stick will be thrust into the bed inside 
the frame, and when the heat becomes steady 
the bed is ready for work. 

Tomatoes In winter.— We had still a few 
Tomatoes left on the old plants of Sunrise, 
but as the plants were not likely to pay for 
keeping they have been pulled up, as we want 
to get the house thoroughly cleaned ready for 
the young plants. Early Tomatoes do not 
want much soil to grow in, but they want it 
fresh and sweet. Good loam, not too light, 
with a little manure, well blended, and some 
old plaster, wood ashes, and soot, will make 
an ideal compost for Tomatoes, but the loam 
is the principal requirement; the other 
matters are merely condiments, if I may use 
the expression. Tomatoes like a firm root- 
run, whether in pots, boxes, or in a narrow 
bed. I prefer the narrow bed. because it 
saves labour and water, and this is a con¬ 
sideration where water has to be purchased. 
A narrow bed may be made in several ways. 
We have plenty of bricks, and they are easily 
handled, and beds a foot deep are large 
enough when filled with good soil, and they 
need not be more than from 15 inches to 
18 inches w'ide. These beds run alongside 
the hot-water pipes, but do not touch them, 
and in them the plants root and grow 
strongly. The Tomatoes are trained up 
under the glass, and meet in the centre. The 
other part of the house can be devoted to 
other purposes. Pots often get broken, wood 
troughs decay, but bricks do not wear out. 

Hard-wooded plants. —These are beautiful 
plants, and those who have seen good collec¬ 
tions in the past will regret so little is 
thought of them now. They should have a 
thorough cleaning, and be retrained now, as 
many of the New Holland and Cape plants 
flower in spring, and they cannot be so well 
attended to then. Very little fire-heat is re¬ 
quired ; just enough to dry up damp and 
keep the air in circulation is all that is neces¬ 
sary. No plant should be watered without 
testing its condition by tapping the pot. 

The garden In the house.— When a plant 
loses tone it will be found generally it has 
had too much water, and when the plant has 
been placed in an ornamental vase it is more 
liable to be overwatered than when the pot is 
exposed. Hyacinths and other bulbs may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in damp 
Moss or Cocoa-fibre. I like Moss, because it 
holds the moisture. 

Outdoor garden.— It is always wise at this 
season to be provided with dry protecting 
materials, for frosts often come suddenly, and 
the unexpected often happens. It is not so 
much a question of bulk as dryness and light¬ 
ness. In most cases a very light covering is 
sufficient. Often a light mulch over the roots 
will keep the plants safe. This refers more 
especially to herbaceous plants, which have 
been recently planted, and which have not 
become fully established, as any plant which 
has lost its hold of the soil is more likely to 
suffer from frost than when its roots are 
firmly fixed in the ground. Pinks, Carna¬ 
tions, and bulbs may be mulched with old 
Mushroom-manure when broken up fine. It 
is not well to plant any small things in frosty 
weather, but I have seen large trees and 
shrubs transplanted when the soil has been 
hard frozen. Of course, the trees were 
moved with good-sized balls. The soil holds 
together better when frozen. Earth moving 
can be done in frosty weather. Trenching 
for new plantations cau also be done, and if 
there is any tree or shrub which it is desired 
to move to a fresh site sure work may be 
made by opening a trench round and filling 
in with good soil to encourage fibres, gnd 
leaving it till next year, 

Fruit garden.— More attention is being 
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tershire friend has sent me a fragment of a 
grease-band taken from the stem of ail Apple- 
tree, and which is literally covered with in¬ 
sects of the moth family. Some are provided 
with wings, and others are wingless. October 
is the most suitable month for fixing on the 
bands, as the insects begin the ascent in that 
month and during November. If at any time 
the grease dries on the surface, more should 
be added. Referring to the Black Currant 
mite, Mr. Massee, of the R.H.S., recom¬ 
mends smearing the branches of the bushes 
attacked with the mite with grease to arrest 
their progress. This may be tried by every¬ 
body who has mite-infested bushes. It would 
probably be impossible to apply it on a large 
scale in consequence of the expense, but on 
its first appearance a little attention might 
stamp it out. Fetch up all arrears of 
pruning, planting, and training. November 
is no doubt the best month for planting fruit- 
trees and bushes, but the work may be done 
in open weather all through the winter. 
Shoots of the Golden Willow' are useful for 
tying large branches of fruit-trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Last summer was very 
hot and dry, and many vegetable crops suf¬ 
fered from this cause, but where the land 
had been deeply w orked the crops were good 
and healthy. All gardeners are well aw r are 
of the value of deep cultivation, and many 
amateurs must have learnt a lesson last 
summer, and will no doubt profit from it, and 
get the land broken up deeply. On very dry, 
porous soil a dressing of salt is very bene¬ 
ficial. Five or six pounds per square rod 
may be used with advantage. I should not 
use it on land intended for Potatoes unices 
it was very light and porous, but for Carrots, 
Onions, and green crops it will be a great 
help if the summer should be dry. In many 
gardens more lime might be used, and no one 
need be afraid to use gas-lime in small quan¬ 
tities. Half-a-pound per square yard may be 
used with advantage. Scatter it evenly on 
the surface after digging, and it will gradu¬ 
ally work into the land, and be useful in de¬ 
stroying insects, and in other ways. Every¬ 
thing in the nature of manure should be col¬ 
lected and worked into compost. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 1st. —Pruned trees in late Peach- 
house. The trees will be washed and trained 
in due course, house cleaned, walls lime- 
washed, and borders top-dressed. We alw ays 
mix sulphur with the lime for washing the 
walls of fruit-houses. Planted Rambling 
Roses and other climbers on the pergola, 
having prepared the site by adding good com¬ 
post, and mulching after planting with a mix¬ 
ture of old liot-bed and Mushroom-bed 
manure. 

January 2nd .—Some additions have been 
made to the rockery. A shaded corner has 
been prepared for a collection of hardy 
Primulas, and another spot in a sunny posi¬ 
tion for Saxifrages. We like to group these 
things in families. They are, we think, 
more interesting, especially for comparison. 
Pruning and training fruit-trees are still 
going on in suitable weather. 

January 3rd .—Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. Only strong cuttings are 
taken, as we are not growing exhibition 
flowers, and can wait for strong cuttings. 
Moved a few Lilacs and other shrubs to 
forcing house. Peach-trees in early house 
are opening their flowers. We shall use the 
rabbit’s tail when the pollen is ready. 
Looked over fruit-room to remove all symp¬ 
toms of decay. 

January J^th. —Fruit-trees which have been 
pruned are being sprayed with petroleum- 
mixture. Dusted lime and soot over Goose¬ 
berry and Currant bushes to deter the birds 
from taking the buds. All Plums and other 
trees on walls will be sprayed. The grease- 
bands on Apple .and Pear-trees hove captured 
many insects, and if this-received more at¬ 
tention there would bej f| wet fallen Apples. 

Jrtniinrlt Atn —Made nn nnnfnpr rnnoc nf 
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equal to an early spring Lettuce which has 
been grown quickly under glass. Potted 
more Lily of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal. 
These come on well plunged in a manure bed 
in the Mushroom-house. Moved out when 
fairly started. Sowed 6eeds of Sunrise 
Tomato in warm house. 


BIRD8. 

Treatment Of goidfknoh (Launceston).— 

Goldfinches under confinement may be 
allowed a great variety of food ; Canary- 
seed, Rape, Hemp, Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, 
and Groats all being relished by them. When 
Thistles are ripening it is a good plau to 
secure a supply for use during the winter. 
For green food, Groundsel, Chickweed, Dan¬ 
delion, and Lettuce will be relished by them. 
The allowance of Hemp should be somewhai 
limited, as it tends to darken the plumage. 
Goldfinches should hare a roomy cage, as 
they are naturally lively, and require plenty 
of exercise. 

Mule-breeding (X. U\ 0.).—U you wish 
to breed light or marked mules, pair your 
goldfinch with a clear yellow Norwich hen ; 
but if you are desirous of obtaining richly- 
coloured dark mules, then let him pair with 
a large yellow, green, or heavily-variegated 
Norwich hen. The middle or end of April 
will be quite time enough for you to think 
about- pairing up the birds, and only then 
provided they are in good breeding condition. 
You will know when the goldfinch is in breed 
ing condition by his active movements, strong 
calls, and incessant song. W T hen paired up 
for breeding, you must add a little more 
Canary-seed to the goldfinch’s diet, on ac¬ 
count of the hen canary, and they must have 
egg-food just the same as when the hen is 
paired with a canary, only that a less quantity 
must be given, as it is not necessary for the 
goldfinch to have much egg-food. You, prob¬ 
ably, cannot do better, in the case of the 
cock linnet, than to pair him with a good 
Norwich hen. The nearer the young resemble 
the colour of a clear canal)*, the greater their 
value, while those regularly marked on the 
wrings and about the head, with clear bodies, 
are most prized. Linnet mules make good 
songsters when tutored under a fine einger. 
They may be treated the same as canaries, 
only that a little more Hemp and Flax may 
be supplied.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

WINTER MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS. 


be dry and warm. As the diseases to which 
pQultry are subject arise chiefly from their 
being kept upon damp, stagnant soils, it is 
important that a dry, warm spot be chosen 
for a poultry-run. A good supply of grit- 
sand is essential in the poultry-yard that the 
fowls may find what is necessary for the 
digestion of their food. Chopped or ground 
bones are very good, while burnt, powdered 
oyster-shells are a substitute for lime, and 
provide material for the formation of egg¬ 
shells. 

To ensure a plentiful supply of eggs during 
the winter mouths there must be a large pro¬ 
portion of pullets in the poultry-yard. The 
old hens should have been sold off or killed 
before the moulting season began, or, at 
least, some of them, as it is rarely that a 
hen produces any eggs from the time of 
moulting till the spring of the following 
year. It, therefore, seldom pays to keep old 
hens through the winter, still there are some 
breeds, such as the Brahmas, Cochins, and 
Hamburghs that will lay through the winter, 
and up to their second, and even third year. 
Galvanised wire netting is the best, as well 
as the cheapest, material with which to en¬ 
close the poultry-run. It can be had in 
various widths, and with meshes varying 
from three-fourths of an inch to 2 inches or 
3 inches. The netting can be attached to 
iron standards or posts, well fixed in the 
ground, 7 feet or 8 feet apart, and the net¬ 
ting secured to the posts with wire-staples. 
The sides of the run may be boarded up to 
about 2 feet. The height of the netting must 
depend upon the kina of fowls kept, 6 feet 
being required for those of a moderate size, 
while as to Hamburgh, Game, and Bantam 
breeds, 8 feet will not keep them in. If, 
however, the top be wired over, half that 
height will be ample for any breed. 

When pullets have arrived at a state cf 
maturity one of the great sources of danger 
is over feeding, for after a very full meal 
they will seek a comfortable corner, and 
mope till the next feeding time ; whereas if 
they are supplied with only just sufficient to 
barely satisfy them they will be kept in con¬ 
stant activity, searching for insects and so 
forth, and this exercise keeps them in good 
health, and, consequently, in good condi¬ 
tion for egg production. There is no 
danger of over-feeding at night, but in the 
morning great care should be exercised, only 
giving as much warm food as will be eaten 
ravenously. In cold, frosty weather care 
should be taken to remove ice from the drink¬ 
ing water, and to take the chill off all fresh 
supplies. S. S. G. 


Throughout the winter the first meal in the 
day should be given in a warm state, and 
should consist of Barley-meal, boiled vege¬ 
tables, and table scraps, mixed together to 
a crumbly paste, to which a slight sprinkling 
of pepper may be added. This should be 
given as soon as the fowls leave their rocsts. 
The second meal should be good, sound 
grain, and nothing beats barley, although 
fowls are oftentimes fed too exclusively upon 
it. Wheat is good as a change of diet, while 
maize is too fattening, and is certainly not a 
good food by itself, although during the 
winter months it may be given two or three 
times a week with advantage. Maize is 
sometimes scalded that it may not swell 
after being taken into the crop. Buckwheat 
is a most excellent food, being nearly equal 
to Barley as a flesh-former. Fowls thrive 
better for having as much variety of food as 
possible. A Grass run is of tne greatest 
value, but where this is not to be had an 
unlimited supply of green food should be 
given, and in as fresh a state as possible. 
Where the poultry-run is limited it is bene¬ 
ficial to supply a small quantity of minced 
meat occasionally. A shed or shelter of 
some kind for the birds to take refuge in 
during rains and cold winds is of great value, 
and should, if possible, adjoin the roosting 
place. If the ground under the shed is dry 
and well drained it may be left in its natural 
state for the fowls to scratch in,~and may be 
dug over lfrcm iimA to T^eih*n it up. 

A heaP' of sifted coal-ashes to? dry earth 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

THE RIGHT TO BUILD A GREEN¬ 
HOUSE IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 
This subject appears to be one of some con¬ 
siderable interest, and it may be of use for 
me to deal with it more fully than it was dealt 
with in my reply to a recent question. It is 
necessary, however, to point out at the com¬ 
mencement that local government law is very 
different in many respects within the metro¬ 
politan area from what it is without that 
area ; and readers who do not reside in the 
metropolis must, therefore, be careful not to 
accept what this article contains as being the 
law applicable to all parts of the country. 

It is understood that the erection of build¬ 
ings of every kind within the metropolitan 
area is governed by the provisions of the Lon¬ 
don Building Act, 1894. Now, that Act con¬ 
tains no definition of what constitutes a 
“ building.” and it is necessary, therefore, to 
refer to the decisions under the older Acts in 
order to obtain such a definition. Briefly, 
those decisions amount to this: that a struc¬ 
ture to come within the Act must be one of 
considerable size (a dog-kennel or poultry- 
house, for example, would thus be excluded), 
and intended to be permanent, or. at least, to 
endure for a considerable time. That is our 
first fact. Then we go on to notice that even 
in the Act of 1894 itself there are qualifica¬ 
tions which more than cover the same point. 
For example, in Clause 201 we find certain 


which deals with the construction of buildings 
generally and the latter with temporary 
buildings and wooden structures). Amonget 
thes3 we find : — 

“ Buildings not exceeding in area 30 square feet and not 
exceeding in height 5 feet in any part measured from the 
level of the ground to the under side of the eaves or roof 
plate, and distant at least 5 feet from any other building 
and from any street, and not having therein any stove, 
flue, fire-place, hot-air pipe, hot-water pipe, or other appa¬ 
ratus for warming or ventilating the same, provided that 
no portion of the building extends beyona the general 
line of buildings in any street.” 

Then come the following, specifically re¬ 
ferring to greenhouses: — 

“ Greenhouses if not attached to other buildings Greed' 
houses, if attached to other buildings, so far as regards 
the necessary woodwork of the sashes, doors, and frames. 

“ Cases of metal and glass, used solely for holding 
plants, fastened to the woodwork of the sill and lower 
sash of a window, provided that no portion project over 
the public way, or more than 12 inches beyond the exter¬ 
nal face of the wall of the building. 

“ Openings made into walls or flues for the pur]>ose of 
inserting therein ventilating valves of a superficial extent 
not greater than 40 square inches, if such valves are not 
nearer than 12 inches to any timber or other combustible 
material.” 

Now, the London County Council, by virtue 
of its powers under the London Building Act 
of 1894, has issued numerous by-laws or 
" regulations ”; these regulations, so far as 
they are before me, make no special reference 
to the construction of greenhouses. Judging by 
what “ Amateur” says in his letter (page 529, 
issue of November 17), it seems probable that 
no special regulation has been issued. In 
that case it only remains for us to consider 
what force there is in the suggestion that 
Section 76 of the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, gives the borough surveyor (not the 
district surveyor, whose appoint incut and 
authority are provided for by the London 
Building Act. 1894) any right of intervention. 
This is what that Section 76 says :— 

“ Before beginning to lay or dig out the foundation of 
any new house or building within any such parish or dis¬ 
trict .... seven days’ notice in writing shall be 
given to the Vestry or Board by the person intend ng to 
build .... and in default of such notice .... 
it shall be lawful for the Vestry or Board to cause such 
house or building to be demolished or altered .... 
and to recover the expenses thereof from the owner in the 
manner hereinafter provided.” 

What wo arc now faced by is an apparent 
conflict of authority. Supposing there were 
no London Building Act in existence, the only 
questions would be: (1) Is the greenhouse in 
question a building within the meaning of 
the Act? (2) \yhat is meant by laying a 
foundation? But there is the London Build¬ 
ing Act. and that appears to override the 
other. But does it? We find in the Schedule 
to the London Building Act that it does not 
repeal the Metropolitan Management Act, 
1855, but only a small portion of it —which 
portion does not include Section 76. That 
section, therefore, remains in force, and the 
borough surveyor’s contention is right— 
assuming that he can overcome the two points 
enumerated above. 

The position is undoubtedly an unsatisfac¬ 
tory one, and, pending some amendment of 
the law, I can only advise suburban residents 
desirous of erecting greenhouses to notify 
their borough surveyor, who will probably 
only require to satisfy himself upon that most 
necessary point—the risk of conflagration -- 
and, being satisfied on that, will raise no 
further difficulty. BARRISTER. 


Private tenant removing thlnge planted 
in garden (T. Y. E.).— The occupier of a 
private garden may not remove Roses, fruit- 
trees, and other plants; neither can he claim 
compensation for them. This is certainly 
very hard, but it is the law. Usually a land¬ 
lord allows an outgoing tenant to take some 
of these things away, such as a few choice 
plants, and you should ask him to extend the 
same courtesy to you, but he may refuse, if 
he chooses. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,” —Sew Edition, recited, irith descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, a>id shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
8vo., 15s .; post free, 15 s. 6<L 
" The Bngllsh Flower Garden ” may also he 
had in tvto other forms, tvcll and strongly bound for 
library use or nreserJta turn U4- in 1 voL, Jlnelyjgg^ 
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OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puhlimiier. The name and atUtrcss of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not mure, 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
gent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately follmcing 
the receipt uj their communication. We do iu4 reply to 
guerit'S by post. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in miiul that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 1 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants under stage (Gardening Lady ).—You 
could try Begonia Rex, Fittonia arcyoneura, i'anicum 
variegatum, Tradescantia zebrina, as also Adiantum 
cuneatum, with, along the edge, Selaginella Kraus- 
siana and Ficus repens. If you keep the plants well 
watered, the hot-water-pipes at the distance you 
give, should not, we think, injure them. 

Rcse Crimson Rambler dying (Rambler).- 
The Rose shoots you send secin to be dead, caused, 
no doub 4 t, from their being trained on the galvanised 
wire. They will, no doubt, start from the bottom, 
but if you want them to grow you must give the 
wire two coats of the best white-lead punt to pre¬ 
vent the acid used in galvanising destroying the 
Roses. 


Moving German Iris (Iris).—We have made 
frequent experiments with this Iris as to the time of 
transplanting, and find that the best time to do 
this is immediately ofter the flowers have faded, as 
then the plants are able to make roots in abundance 
previous to dry weather setting in. We also find 
that the plants do far better, and also flower more 
freely, if care is taken when planting to keep the 
rhizomes on the surface. Of course, top-dressing can 
he done, but if the ground is well dug at first there 
is no need to top-dress at all. 

Alstroemerias (G .).—These are naturally lovers 
of sunny spots with an open, warm, light soil. If 
the soil is naturally cold and heavy, lighten it in 
some degiee by a liberal use of sand or road-grit 
and leaf-mould. Plant the roots fully 9 inches deep, 
this being most essential to assist in protecting them 
from frost, which may destroy them if planted 
shallow. When planting, take out a hole to the 
depth stated and mix up some of the lightening 
material with the bottom soil, also use it liberally in 
the soil that w ill cover the roots. 

Gentlanelln, the (Gentiana acaulis) (Lewis F. 
Barton ).—We have grown this in sandy peat, sandy 
soil over sandstone rock, in very light soil over 
gravel, and on varying conditions of loam and heavy 
loam that more nearly approaches clay, that we no 
longer believe in any particular soil for it. We prefer 
a soil not too heavy, and there should be a certain 
proportion of lime in the soil. Very firm planting 
is essential. In very heavy soil you should add old 
mortar, limestone, or plenty of grit. It is quite at 
home in a rock garden where there are masses of 
moist loam into which the roots can penetrate. 

Pelargoniums unhealthy (E. M. L. Tiverton). 
—You say nothing as to the sort of house you are 
growing the plants in, but from the flabby leaves 
you send we have no hesitation in saying that you 
are keeping the plants much too close and warm. 
To do Pelargoniums well they must have a buoyant 
atmosphere, which can be maintained by heating the 
house and admitting air when the weather is favour¬ 
able. They cannot be grown well with other plants 
Re the culture of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, see 
reply to •' Ireland ” in our issue of November 11th, 
1905, p. 477. A copy of this can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free for ljd. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Escallonia, pruning (Gardening Lady, Bants). - 
This shrub should be pruned in the spring, and the 
warmer the locality and the position it occupies, 
the earlier it may be dealt with. If you reside near 
the sea you may cut it in at the end of February or 
eaily in March. In your neighbourhood the Escal¬ 
lonia should do in the open as a bush, allowing it to 
grow of its own sweet will. 

Increasing the Mistletoe (D.).-There is no 
difficulty whatever about this. Place the seeds on 
clean smooth bark in April or May, and cover with a 
thickness of muslin or gauze to keep away the birds. 
Many put the seeds on at Christmas before they are 
sufficiently ripe. Never cut slits in the bark into 
which to insert the seeds; simply apply them to the 
underside of the clean bark. You will see no signs 
of growth until after the seed has fallen away, hut 
if you examine the place then, you will find that the 
bark is swelling beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and the second year the young leaves 
and shoots appear. 

FRUIT. 

Pig in pot (Flora ).—You ought to repot the Fig 
at once into a 12-inch pot, using some good turfy 
loam, a little well-decayed manure, bone-dust, and 
some lime rubble. When you turn the plant out re¬ 
move some of the old soil and drainage, then pot very 
firmly. During the winter months stand in the open 
air, and protect the pot with Bracken or such like 
to prevent it getting broken. Bring into the house in 
February. Figs under glass in pots require when 
growing freely to be frequently syringed, and the 
soil in the pots kept moist. Seeing you have only a 
small house, we fear you will do little good with the 
Fig, and the better plan would be to plant it out 
against a warm wall. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seaweed for Asparagus (G .).—Seaweed is by 
many considered the best manure for Asparagus, and 
growers with seaside gardens use nothing else when 
they can get it. It should be put on fresh in the 
autumn, and forked in in the spring—not raked off. 
Should the roots not be deep enough to allow the 
soil to be moved, then spread a little earth over the 
Seaweed, so as to make the bed look tidy. 


Caladiums, wintering (B .).—In the autumn, 
vhen the plants show signs of going to rest, gradu¬ 
ally withhold water, and when the foliage has died 
down keep the soil in the pots quite dry in a tempera¬ 
ture of not less than 60 degs. In this state they 
should remain until they are to be started, which it 
is well to do at two or three different times from 
January to March, so as to keep up a succession. 

Pruning Clematis Jackmaui (G.).-As this 
flowers on the young or summer shoots, you should 
so prune it as to favour the development of 
young growths, which is done by cutting the summer 
growths buck each season ns soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 6 inches of the 
soil. The surface should then be mulched with rotten 
horse or cow-manure so as to strengthen the plant 
and also increase the size of the flowers. 

G°gd early - flowering Chrysanthemums 

(M. «.).—Good varieties for your purpose would be 
Mme. Marie Mass£, pink; Goacher’s Crimson; Rabble 
Burns, rosy cerise; Ralph Curtis, creamy-white; 
Horace Martin, yellow; Roi des blancs, white; Fee 
Japonais, creamy-white with richer cream centre; 
Champ d’Or, yellow; Carrie, yellow; Ethel, a light 
primrose shaded sport from Rabbie Burns mentioned 
above; Market White; and Parisiana, white. 

Keeping Coleuses in winter (Grower).— You 
cannot keep Coleuses safely through the winter in a 
temperature much below- 60 degs., and if kept up to 
70 degs. so much the better. It is somewhat singular 
that Coleuses grow neely and continue luxuriant in 
the open air in the South of England, even when the 
temperature is frequently below 50 degs., from June 
to end of September; but in winter they soon die 
off if the temperature is not kept up to 60 degs. 

Nettles decaying (Stub).-Everything would de¬ 
pend on two factors—(1) the heat generated by the 
manure, and (2) the state of the Nettles when turned 
m. If the temperature was high, and the Nettles 
had no ripened seed, the effect would certainly be to 
destroy them, although it might not absolutely kill 
the roots. If the seeds were ripened, however, and 
the heat gentle, the effect would be to make them 
germinate. No one could express a decided opinion 
on the dispute without knowing the exact condition 
of affairs. 


Cobsea soandens (FIora).-Thls is naturally a 
rampant grower, and in order to flower well it must 
have plenty of room both at the top and at the 
roots. A plant in a 5-inch pot will never do any 
good. If you can keep it through the winter you 
may move it in the spring into a 10-inch or 12-inch 
pot, or a tub, and train it up over the roof of your 

G reenhouse. If you wish to see the Cobaca flower 
reely you must plant it out, but unless you have 
plenty of room you can do little with such a vigorous 
growing plant as this. 

BegonU Rex in winter (FJora).-The Begonia* 
of the Rex section do not die down in the w-inter 
They ought to be, during that season, kept in a 
w-arm greenhouse, and receive very little water at 
the roots. The outer large leaves die off. In the 
spring they ought to be given a higher temperature 
when you wish to start them, hut when in growth 
an intermediate temperature is the best for them 
The plants are sometin.es increased by division, but 
the usual method is by means of leaves laid on a 
bed of Cocoa-nut-refuse or light sandy soil. This 
must be so done that the blade of the‘leaf lies flat 
on the soil, when the .-pajncipal veins may be cut 

through in about half — 1 - ^ 

same number of pegs 

If placed in a shady pt_. _ „ _ 

ately watered, young plants will mal 


,act^,jU*i|g. about the 
li > lethjAJi^^osition. 
le stero ana moder- 


Bouvardias (W.).-In growing Bouvardias in pots, 
It is important that they should be propagated as 
early in the year as possible. They should be potted 
on as required in light, porous soil, and grown on in 
warmth during the early part of the season. Later 
on they will do well in cold-pits, the lights being 
taken off in favourable weather. Stopping the plants 
requires special attention. Although Bouvardias en¬ 
joy hot, dry weather, they must never be allowed to 
get dry at the roots, and the syringe should be used 
freely in order to check the attacks of insects. Clear 
aoot-water, when the flowering-pots (6-inch) are full of 
roots, is a good stimulant for them. 

Position for Christmas Roses (L.).—The soil 
best suited for these is a good fibrous loam, to which 
have been added some fibrous peat, well-rotted 
manure and coarse sand, taking care that the site 
is well drained. A moist and sheltered situation, 
where the plants can obtain partial shade, such as 
the margins of shrubberies, is best, but care should 
be taken to keep the roots of shrubs from exhaust¬ 
ing the border. A top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure and a little liquid-manure might be given 
during the growing season when the plants are mak¬ 
ing their leafage, as upon the size and substance of 
the leaves will depend the size of the flowers. 

Isoloma hirsutum (F. 1). L .).—This is a pretty 
and useful plant for flowering during the winter and 
spring months, at which time its blossoms are borne 
with the greatest profusion, though it will often 
flower during the summer. It is a Gesneraceous 
plant, and a near ally of the Tydteas, which it 
somewhat resembles, the same mode of treatment 
being suitable for both. The Isoloma is of looser 
habit than the Tydeea; indeed, it is of a rambling 
growth, and must be pinched frequently during its 
earlier stages. The blooms are tubular, orange-scar¬ 
let in cojour, and remain in beauty for some time. 
The specific name of hirsutum is derived from the 
brownish hairs which cover the leaf-stem and blos¬ 
soms. This Isoloma is easily increased from cuttings. 

Potting: Lllium (G.).-Pot at once. The size of 
the pot will depend on the size of the bulb, and for 
your bulb you will probably want a 10-inch pot. 
After you have potted the bulb stand in a cold 
frame and cover with about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. If the potting soil he in a fairly moist con¬ 
dition, no water will be required until the plant 
starts into growth. Remove the fibre from time to 
time to ascertain if the bulb has begun to throw up 
a flower spike. As soon as this is seen to be the 
case the fibre above the pot should be cleared off, 
and the plant either left to grow on in the frame or 
be removed to a cool greenhouse. Introducing into 
heat before the bulb has showed signs of starting 
should never be practised; indeed, cold treatment 
best promotes a healthy and vigorous growth. See 
also concluding paragraph of article re ‘'Japanese 
Lily bulbs,” p. 593. 

Bchizostylis cocclnea (-V.).-Thls is a handsome 
bulbous plant, with the habit of the Gladiolus, and 
is from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The flowers, which are 
produced late in autuirn, are of a bright crimson, 
and resemble In form those of Tritonia uurea. They 
nre borne in a one-sided spike, opening from below' 
upwards. The plant is very useful, and should be 
grown in quantity wherever cut-flowers are in re¬ 
quest during the winter months. It is perfectly 
hardy, and will flower out-of-doors in a mild autumn ; 
but to obtain the plant in its full beauty it should 
have some protection trom inclement weather. If, 
when planted close to a wall or fence, some tem¬ 
porary protection from severe frost can be given, a 
good row will yield a large quantity of spikes for 
riittincr. A w^ll-rirninpri or»il nf cmrlv m>at ...wi 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. Boyes. —There is no book on the subject you inquire 
al>out. Get “ Fruit Farming for Profit," by G. Bunyard, 

The Nurseries, Maidstone.-C. P. C.—It may be that 

there is air in the pipes which prevents the water circulat¬ 
ing. If so, the remedy is to-open the air tap at the highest 
part of the pipes. Y'ou ought to get a hot-water engineer 

to examine the boiler and piping.- E. G. S.— Your 

Violets have unfortunately been attacked by the Violet 
fungus (Puccinm viol®). Bee reply to “ Vander Hum ” in 
our issue of October 20, p. 466. When in future you send 

a query please put name and address.- M. P.—Please 

send a specimen of ihe fungus to which you refer, and 

(hen we shall do our best to help you.- Fritz.— 1, Leave 

the Pelargoniums as they are until the first week in 
February, when they may’ be potted off into single pots, 
and, if need tie, have another shift later on. 2, Get Hob¬ 
day’s “Villa Gardening ” from this office, price 6s. fid., 
post free. 3, Kindly make your query plainer as to pre¬ 
paring a frame for Cucumber forcing. Do you mean 
making a hot-bed for raising the Cucumbers, or do you 

wish to grow the plants in a frame?- Force.— Put them 

thinly into boxes and stand in a cold-frame taking off the 

points and using as cuttings.- Lewis F. Barton.—2, 

Such as Christmas Roses may now he had in bloom in the 
open air—all, of course, depending on the weather. You 
must have glass if you want to have flowers now. 3, If you 
want to kt ep tender plants, then you must have a heated 

house or pits in which to store such.- E. E. Robertson. 

—If you want a book dealing with hardy flowers, then get 
the “ English Flow’er Garden but if a’book dealing with 
gardening generally, then “ Villa Gardening” will answer 

your purpose- N. F. II .—Quite impossible to say, all 

depending on the soil, cultivation, season, and the near¬ 
ness to a market or the demand locally.- J. II. Fouler. 

—1, Very hard to say without seeing’ the Dahlia tubers ; 
but if the frost has been very severe, then we fear they are 
injured. Get them under cover at once, and you may 
save some of them. 2, The only way is to cross the two 
varieties when in bloom, then if any seed follows save it 
and sow it; but we f**ar you will do little good.- —One 

in Doubt.— Not a gardening query.- James Stewart.— 

We know of no book dealing specially with the culture of 
the Fig. You will find an article’on "Figs and their 
culture ” in our issue of Oct. 11, 1962, whieh you may 
possibly get from the publisher, post free, for 1 jd. Y'ou 
will also find in our issues of March 26, 1906, p. 49, and 
April 1, p. 63, articles dealing with the culture of “ Flg- 
trt es in pots.” These can be had of the publisher. If any 
further information is wanted we shall always be pleased 
to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. -J. B.— A, Abutilon Boule de 
Neige ; B, Pteris serrulata cristata ; O, Trades can tia tri¬ 
color ; D, Epiphyllum truncatum. Craven .—Dull leaf, 

please send fresh leaf and also blooms ; glossy leaf is evi¬ 
dently that of the Honey-flower(Hoyacarnosa). It is very 
unfair to send leaves only and expect us to name with any 
degree of certainty. 

Names of fruits.— T. A. Wootton.— Apples: 1, 
Yorkshire Greening; 2, Royal Russet ; 3, Not recognised. 

- A. F. Finch.— Owing to the loose way in which the 

fruit was packed the specimens and numbers had got so 
mixed up that it was impossible to say to which Apple the 
number belonged. Small green Apple is Sturmer Pippin, 
evidently gathered too early. Large Apple, red cheek, 
Ryraer ; the other is King of the Pippins. 

OatalOHTiesreCB^Bd,— Sutton and Sons, Reading. 
—Guide inllbrtieuUurafor VJ 07 . -W. C. Bull, Ellington- 

rnnH Uttmao-ai n — Prire I. fat nt GlnAfnli -TlrGiI.ie nml 
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BOULTON & PAUL, LTD 

“ssssasr* 1, Norwich 


URN BURIAL IN GARDEN CEMETERY. 


CONSERVATORIES DESICNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 


No. 49a.—SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE. 


Situated in extensive and well 
laid-out grounds about half- 
an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Circus. 


No. 49 a.—Span, 10ft. by 8ft.£iu 

No. 47a.—Lean-to, 10ft. by 7ft. . £8 H 

These Houses are sent nut toell made, /minted thrte co 
glazed Sl-oz. g lass, and Q amag Paw. 

BOILERS, PIPES, & FITTINGS, 


Large Chapel, available for any 
form of Funeral Service. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns 
and Monuments. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO NEAREST STATION 


Pure Bono Meal, Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Nitrate of Soda. Superphosphate of Lime. 
Sulphate and Muriate of Potash, Pure 
Peruvian Guano. &c., &c. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


For full carriage paid Price Sheet 
of all Garden Manures, with guar¬ 
anteed Analysis, apply— 

THE SILICATE CO., LIMITED, 

Hemel Hempstead, HERTS. 


Telephone : 1907 Cerrard. 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 


Offices : 324 REGENT STREET,W 

(Near Queen’s Hall). 


PATENT 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


BOILEKS only, 
£2 5s. and upward*, 
carriage paid to any 

railway station. 
Jkftg Pipes extra. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


NO BRICKWORK. 

TENANT S FIXTURE. 


A Iways in stock, large or email quantities , in the folloicing sizes 

12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 1G by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by lu 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes \ „ . 100 feet boxes \ , e 3rds quality, 

4ths, 15-oz. J 14 O 4ths, 21-ox. f lb/ 0 1/6 per box extra. 
Notk —Glass nit to any size at alight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines. 3 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9. 15-ox., 12s. ; 21-or, 14s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb .,2s. Gd. Paint, Sash- 
bars. Nails and Hoofing Felt, Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from btock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All gloss is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

WATERSIDE TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In most of the talk about garden design of 
recent years, the main thing, the right plant¬ 
ing of the country place, is overlooked. Even 
those who care for good planting are apt to 
neglect the waterside, and we see much land 
near it without any of the lovely effects which 
well-chosen riverside trees give. Some things 
come of themselves, such as Osier and 
Withy, but they have little good effect. Often 
beautiful views are shut out by these weedy 
things, and where the house is not in a com¬ 
manding position they may do much harm. 
One of the most beautiful of situations for a 
house is upon a bluff near a river, as at 
Nuneham ; and even where there is no bluff, 
as at Levens, the river may be a great aid 
in fine planting, and careful thought should 
be given to it. 

The best waterside trees are often those of 
our own country and easily procured, fine 
in colour, and good in form. There are cer¬ 
tain gains in waterside position which we 
do not often find elsewhere ; we get air, and 
light, shade and breadth from the water it¬ 
self, which prevents the dotting of plants over 
the whole area, which is too common a way. 
Again, there is often good land beside rivers 
liable to flood, which wo cannot plant with 
ordinary trees, and, in planting, cannot 
wisely build upon, and these give us those 
rich levels that are such a gain in breadth 
to lowland landscape when fringed by noble 
planting. Flooding is in no way against the 
right trees upon islands, lake margins, and 
riversides. Some of the best trees, like the 
Willows, are well used to floods, and even 
trees like the Eastern Plane, that we often 
associate with hot, dry soils, seem happy in 
ground often flooded, as we may see in the 
Thames valley. 

Of all sites for planting there are none in 
which we may have clearer guidance as to 
what is best than we have in islands and the 
ma rgitis of water, be it lake or river. The 
vegetation should bo mostly of a spiry-leaved 
sort; Willows in many forms, often beauti¬ 
ful in colour both in summer and winter, 
with Dogwoods and Poplars. Even the Wil¬ 
lows of Europe and Britain are ample to give 
fine effects, and some, like the White Wil¬ 
low, form tall timber trees. There is also a 
superb group of weeping trees among these 
Willows, some of them more precious than 
the Babylonian Willow. This is worth bear¬ 
ing in mind when seeking good and artistic 
effects. Take, for example, a piece of water, 
good in form of margin and right in every 
way in relation to the landscape ; it is quite 
easy to spoil the effect of it all by the use of 
trees which have not the form or colour char¬ 
acteristic of the waterside. By the right use 
of trees suited to the soil we may, on the 
other hand, make the scene beautiful in deli¬ 
cate colour and fine forjn^-in a word,j right 
at all seasons, whether aa^s Uctuije, >as 
covert, and oveu for timber! U v 1Y 


The best trees for waterside planting are 
those of our own country, or of Europe and 
the northern world generally, though we 
need not refuse things that come to us from 
other countries. People are so much misled 
by showy descriptions in catalogues, and also 
by their own blindness to ugly things, that 
we often sec misuse beside the water of varie¬ 
gated trees and shrubs like the variegated 
Elder, the Purple Beech, and other shrubs of 
the worst kind for such a place. 

Tree-Willows for effect. —There are 
many Willows, but for good effect the best 
are the “ Tree-Willows ,v —those which may 
be had on their natural roots, and of some 
timber value. The best of these for our 
country is the W'hite Willow, lovely at all 
times, but especially on days of storm, when 
other things are often at their worst. The 
best effect from planting I ever had was from 
putting a bundle of White Willows on an 
ugly bank; the effect obtained is excellent, 
and even the stiff bank is lost to view. 
The hybrids of the White Willow (Bedford 
Willow) are good also, and next best for 
colour is the Yellow Willow (Salix vitellina) 
—classed by botanists as a variety of the 
White Willow—but for planters distinct in 
stature, form, and colour. It is often seen 
beside northern and Irish rivers, but, when 
massed in a marsh or bog, or beside a wide 
river, it is fine in effect and the best of all in 
wintry days. The Red Willow (Cardinal 
Willow) is a form of it, with the same shape 
and-even brighter colour. The Crack Wil¬ 
low (S. fragiYis) is not so showy in colour, 
but is very picturesque in form upon river 
banks, and quite worthy of a place among 
the Tree-Willows. The new weeping form 
of the Yellow Willow (S. vitellina pendula) 
is beautiful, but the desire to increase it 
quickly has led to grafting in nurseries, 
which means death, and ugliness in dying. 
To strike root as freely as a Willow is a 
proverb, yet men will graft Willows where the 
result is certain failure. There is not only 
the loss of a beautiful tree, but the stock 
upon which it is grafted—usually the Osier 
(S. viminalis)—comes up instead, like a tree- 
weed, to obscure the view, and is difficult to 
get rid of. Many beautiful Willows of a 
rarer kind than the Tree-Willows here 
named have been raised, but the few who 
plant lose them through grafting on the 
Osier. 

After Willows, the Poplars come in best in 
all northern countries. The White Poplar 
is beautiful in colour as a riverside tree, and 
superb in form when well grown. The sup¬ 
posed pyramidal variety of it is neither so 

f ood nor so lasting. The Poplars of the 
'reuch rivers are also beautiful, though none 
are prettier than the Aspen. The Lombardy 
Poplar is sometimes very fine in valleys near 
water, but is apt to sicken. The Grey Pop¬ 
lar comes next to the White in beauty, and 
the Black Poplar is often grand beside water. 

Some of the American marsh trees are very 
pretty near water, in particular the one 
called the Tupelo (Nysea sylvatica), of which 


there is a fine tree at Strathfieldsaye, lovely 
in colour in autumu ; but the summer leaf¬ 
ing trees of the American woods have been 
much neglected since the vogue for planting 
Conifers came in, so that we can point to but 
few examples of good results in our country. 
The Western Arbor-vitas and the Hemlock 
Spruce thrive in wet ground, as do the Nor¬ 
way Spruce and the Sitka Spruce. We re¬ 
sort to trees of the Piue tribe to clothe sandy 
or stony hills, but it is as well to know that 
for low and wet land we are not obliged to 
confine ouselves to Willows, Alders, and 
Poplars, if for any reason wc prefer ever¬ 
green trees. In southern parts of Britain 
where (after its first youth is past) the 
Norway Spruc<^ is often a failure, it will yet 
grow well beside streams aiuV in wet bottoms. 
The Sitka Spruce—a valuable tree -is good 
also, and the Douglas Fir Thrives in the hol¬ 
lows of wet woods. Even the Silver Fir, a 
tree that is not always happy in stiff soils, 
makes fine growth near water, and our nativo 
Yew is not averse to the waterside where 
dense evergreen covert is desired. The Red 
Cedar also grows well near water and gives 
dense cover, and, grouped among Dogwoods 
and Wild Guelder Rose, does not look amiss. 

A danger of water.- -The ugly pieces of 
artificial water, which so often disfigure 
country places, are often the cause of fataL 
accidents. These result chiefly from the stiff 
way in which the margins of such waters are 
made. Instead of the bank gradually elop¬ 
ing into the water, os is usual in natural 
lakes, it is frequently hipped in a steep way, 
leaving the water too deep at the margin. 
All artificial waters in any position where 
there is danger of children falling into them, 
should be made shallow and have a gradual 
slope from the margin. The bank of turf 
should fall gently to the water-never jump 
abruptly out of it—and the bottom should 
fall shallow from the margin. Art and 
safely go hand in-hand in this way, for the 
abrupt margin is an eyesore to good effect, 
and wrong in every way for the plants that 
should grow on it, and is against the effects 
that should arise out of any happy union of 
shore and water. R. 


SHRUBS FOR DRY SANDY SOILS. 
Even in sandy and gravelly soils many shrubs 
will thrive, provided there is a fair amount 
of moisture, but where in addition it is very 
dry—especially during the summer months, 
the choice is decidedly limited. Still, there 
are a few shrubs that will hold their own 
under very adverse conditions of soil and 
moisture. Of those that will grow even on 
dry sandy banks may be mentioned : — 
Atriplex Halimus (The Sea Purslane).-- 
A rambling sub-evergreen shrub with very 
glaucous leaves. This latter character is 
more pronounced in dry soils than where it is 
richer and the position shaded. 

Berbbris vulgaris (The Common Bar¬ 
berry).—A decidedly handsome shrub, for the 
MIV t n. j I I If 
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Yew trees dying I hIioiiIiJ hu^m^t to M II. K.tV 
(p. 6tMS) tti.it his Yew tree* nre poessibly dying owing 
to n drain in Mic clay soil bring stopped up, and 
the water standing at their roots. I have known a 
fine old Ilex In a t iny soil nearly die. and quite re¬ 
rover when an old drain was opened and cleared out. 
The Yews at Fountain's Abbey are said to be l.ntMi 
years old, so “ H. K. C.'s ” are not yet at “ the end 
of their tether.”—L. B. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


The White Willow by the waterside. (See leading article.) 


This shrill* is especially remarkable for tin* 
huge bladder like seed pods. It grown from 
fi foot to 10 feet in height, and the yellow 
flowers are borne in spring ami early slim¬ 
mer. A second species, C. cruenta. has more 
glaucous leave* ami reddish flowers. 

CYTI8U8 (Broom). From the deep descend¬ 
ing nature of their roots ninny of tin* Broom* 
will grow in drv places, notably UWistis alliu* 
(White Spanish Broom), which flowers in 
ilav ; Cytisus nigricans, a shrub of 4 feet 
in height, whose golden yellow flowers, borne 
in upright racemes, are at their best in July ; 
Cytisus pran ox, a bush of 6 feet or more in 
height, with cream-coloured flowers, which 
open in April; Cytisus ecopariu* (Common 
Broom), the flowers /TII deep goldili-yellow. 
but tl©rgit*X€Stfe« S 


pinkish Pea shaped flowers are borne in May 
and June. 

Lycium Et>ROFiitu m (Box Thorn). A rapid 
growing rambling plant, which will 6oou 
cover a considerable space even on a dry 
hank. The arching character of the shoot* 
is very pleasing, while the purple flower* 
and. later on, the scarlet fruits furnish addi 
tional features. 

Khi’8 Cotin uh (Venetian Sumach). A 
dens * growing bush from 4 feet to 10 feet in 
height, clothed with ovate leaves, and bear¬ 
ing after midsummer large wig like masses 
of inflorescence of a reddish tint. 

ltrHi's (Bramble).- The double pink 
Bramble (Rubu* ulmifoliiis flore-pleno) bears 
it** flowers (suggestive of double pink Daisies) 
during July nud August. It is almost indif 


THE WHITE-FLY (ALEURODE8 
V A PORA RIORUM). 

Tub white-fly (Aleurodea va)iorariorum) has 
long been recognised ns a serious pent of 
greenhouse crop*. In Connecticut the pest 
has been exceedingly injurious to Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers under glass. Fumigating 
with Tobacco wa* found not to he an effective 
remedy. Hydrocyanic-acid gas, when used nt 
the rule of 2} oz. potassium cyanide per each 
1,000 cubic feet of spaiM*, killed the inReet*. 
and also injured Tomato-plants. A cheap 
ami effective remedy was found in spraying 
the under-surfaces of the leaves with common 
laundry soap, dissolved in water at the rate* 
of 1 lb. in 8 gallons of water. In order to 
prevent all injury from sonp, it should be 
washed from the leaves occasionally with 
water, with frequent applications of the in¬ 
secticide when necessary. At the Maine Sta¬ 
tion. fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas 
was the most successful remedy tried. When 
fumigation wa* done early in the afternoon, 
the Tomato-plants wore somewhat injured 
by the application of 1 oz. of cyanide per 
1.000 cubic feet of space. The same amount 
of cyanide, however, caused no injury when 
the fumigation was done in the evening. It is 
recommended that no fumigation be done 
while the sun is shining *»r while the tempera¬ 
ture is above GO deg*. F. In Massachusetts 
it was found possible in some instances to pre¬ 
vent serious injury from this pest by mere 
cultural measure*. Spraying Tomato plants 
in greenhouses is not recommended. Hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas was found to l*o the cheapest 
and most effective remedy. It is recommended 
that this be used at the rate of 0.1 drachm of 
potassium cyanide per cubic foot of space, and 
th a t the plant* be exposed after sunset. This 
will destroy all of the insects, except the eggs 
and a few pupne, and will not injure Tomato- 
plants. In New Hampshire the white-flv wa* 
easily destroyed by spraying with a 5 per 
cent, mixture of kerosene. For this purpose 
a knapsack sprayer wns used. In spraying, 
it. is recommended that the operator begin at 
the top of the plants and work down. The 
same method was used out-nf doors with good 
results. The most, successful and satisfactory 
treatment, however, was fumigation. A 
greenhouse was fumigated in July at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon of a clear day, the 
period of fumigation being fifteen minute^. 
At the end of this time all of the flies were 
dead, and the plant* uninjured, except the 
leaves of a Lily. Similar treatment applied 
in the afternoon was also successful, and 
without injury 4ft 4! 1 ?’ JfiUnt*. From Report 
' of Office of Experiment Stations. 

CORNEL! UNIVERSITY 


drooping racemes of yellow flowers dispose 
themselves in a very graceful manner, and 
when these flowers nre succeeded by oblong- 
shaped scarlet berries they produce a very 
beautiful autumnal effect. There is a variety 
(purpurea) with purple leaves, whose colour 
is much intensified when the plants are in 
poor soil and fully exposed to the sun. 

CVRAUANA ARBORBHCENB.— A large. lou*e 
growing shrub or small tree, with prettily 
divided bright green leaves and yellow Pea 
shaped flowers, borne in April nml May. The 
order Leguminosie, to which it l*elong*. i* re 
mnrknblc from the fact that many of them 
will succeed in dry sandy soil*. 

CuLUTEA ARBOREHl'KNH (Bladder Senna). 


Aridreanus, with brownish-crimson flowers, 
and sulphureus, in which they are of a sul¬ 
phur tint. 

Genista. —Nearly related to the Brooms, 
and, like them, tearing, for the most part, 
yellow Pen-shaped blossoms. Genista his- 
panica forms a spiny bush about a yard high, 
which flowers in June ; Genista sagittnlis is a 
procumbent shrub with flattened branches; 
and Genista virgnta. which reaches a height 
of 10 feet or more, hears in great profu¬ 
sion about midsummer dense masse* of golden 
blossoms. 

HaumodrndBoN ARCIENTEITM (Halt Tree). 

An irregular growing shrub whose leaves 
are clothed with a whitish silvery down, thus 
rendering a specimen very attractive. The 


ferent as to soil, but flowers best in a sunny 
spot. 

Kpartium juncevm (Spanish Broom).— 
From midsummer till the end of August this 
shrub, with its curious Rush-like branches, 
continues to produce large Pea-shaped flowers 
of a golden-yellow colour. In good soil it 
will reach a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, or 
even more, but where the soil is poor and 
stony it is much dwarfer, though equally free- 
flowering. 

ULEX EUROP.EU8 FLORE PLENO. —This, the 
double flowered Furze, is well known a* a 
delightful flowering shrub, and. like the typi¬ 
cal form, it will hold its own even on dry 
stony soils. 

With regard to tree* for similar condition*, 
it may be pointed out that in many districts 
nt least the past summer was a good test of 
the drought-resisting qualities of our trees, 
and of them all none came out so successfully 
as the False Acacia (Rohinin Pseud-acacia), 
for this North American tree retained its 
freshness up to the end of the season. 

X. 
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FRUIT. 

GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

IV.— Zephirin Greqoire. 

This, raised in Belgium by M. Gregoire in 
1843, well merits a place in every collection 
of Pears where high quality is studied. It 
does best on the Pear, though in some soils 
we learn that it also succeeds on the Quince. 
The late Mr. Blackmore found at Teddington 
that it was very poor. It may be grown as a 
bush or pyramid, in both of which forms the 
fruit comes very clean, and is freely pro¬ 
duced. Its proper season is the end of De¬ 
cember and the early weeks of January; but 
1 can well remember its having been shown 
from a well-known Kentish garden in March 
at one of the R.H.S. meetings. This season 
the fruits have ripened much earlier, owing, 
no doubt, to the very hot summer we had. 
The fruits are medium-sized, the flesh being 
very rich, juicy, free from grittiness, and de¬ 
liciously flavoured. It is a good companion 
to Winter Nelis, and a tree should always bo 
grown if room can be found for it. T. 


and, consequently, realise the best prices. 
Such useful kinds as Seckle, Winter Nelis, 
Zephirin Gregoire, and others do not catch 
the eye of the purchasing public. Not so, 
however, the home fruit-grower, who, by ex 
perience, has learnt that these comparatively 
small Pears embody all that is good. 
Another point in favour of Zephirin Gregoire 
is the late season when it matures its crop, 
and the length of time it remains fit. for uho. 
—Wilts. 

- The illustrations and notes now ap¬ 
pearing in the pages of this journal respect¬ 
ing many of our best, and, in some instances, 
little known late Pears, are of more than 
passing interest, and it is hoped that in thus 
drawing special attention to their merits, they 
will in future meet with fuller recognition, 
and be more widely grown than has hitherto 
been the case. In the variety now under con¬ 
sideration, and figured herewith, we have a 
Pear which, in spite of its merits, is, as far 
as my experience goes, not to be met with 
generally, and yet it has as hardy a constitu¬ 
tion, and is equally as fertile and good, as is 
Josephine de Malines. Unlike some other 


-This variety does not appear to be too 

well-known, judging by fruit exhibitions in 
the provinces. It may be on account of its 
late ripening that it is so seldom staged, and 
yet other varieties that are in season about 
the same time are given a place. Grown as a 
pyramid, it is a constant bearer in favour¬ 
able seasons, and even as a standard it is 
said to be satisfactory, but I cannot vouch 
for the latter. The fruit is of medium size 
and the skin covered witli russetv dots, and 
the flavour, which is the one consideration, 
is rich and melting, witli rather a peculiar 
aroma, yet pleasing to most palates. You 
are doing good service in bringing to the 
notice of your numerous readers varieties of 
Pears that merit extended culture.— East 
L'evon. 


LATE GRAPES. 

If these are perfectly ripe, and well finished, 
as they should be at this late season of the 
year, they will keep far better in the Grape- 
room than on the Vines, especially in lew- 
lying and damp localities. Where a proper 
Grape-room does not exist there is generally 



Pear Zephirin Gregoire, from fruits ffrown in a Sussex garden. 


-- This once claimed a place in our col- | 

lection, but from some fault, probably the 
stock or unsuitableness of soil, the fruit did 
not give entire satisfaction. It is a variety, 
however, that will be reinstated when space 
admits of its inclusion. No fruit-tree is so 
much influenced by soil, stock, and season as 
the Pear. It is advisable, in the case of 
Pears, not to condemn one variety nor ap¬ 
plaud another without actual and prolonged 
trial. Zephirin Gregoire by common concent 
possesses every desirable merit from a flavour 
point of view—indeed, it is so well marked as 
to deserve the highest commendation. Like 
all other good Pears, the better fruits come 
from well-grown trees, and the better the 
system of culture practised, the more highly 
will size and colour be developed. I found 
the tree a very neat grower as a bush, and 
free-bearing. Size debars many otherwise 
good, and even better, Pears when small 
fruits have to compete with large ones; and 
there is no doubt that at the present day size 
stands first. Those of yjfiurretulers W’bcTgftpw’ 
the aboveC^aiifdt:^ will d\wqf\tj |l 11 

is useless attempting to disguise t.ho^^k*t tTiat 


Pears, it succeeds far better on the Pear [ 
stock than on the Quince, and 1 have always 
found trees grown out in the open yield 
heavier crops than do those trained on a w all. 
All the same, I think it well to grow it in 
both ways, for there is always a greater risk 
of the blossoms being killed on trees in the 
open garden than in the case of those on a 
wall. It forms a perfect pyramid, the growth 
being of medium strength. Bush trees are 
not altogether satisfactory, and as a cordon 
and diagonal trained tree it is a fair succena. i 
On a wall, it may be accorded a south-west 
or due western aspect, and the crop should be 
allowed to hang as long as weather conditions 
will allow. The fruits then become fully de¬ 
veloped, and, as a result, will in due course 
ripen to perfection, its season of use varying 
from mid-December to mid-January. It is | 
unnecessary to describe the shape of the indi¬ 
vidual fruits, as a glance at the illustration 
suffices for this. The skin of ripe examples 
is pale yellow, marked with patches of russet, 
the flesh yellowish, buttery, and of a rich and 
very delicious flavour. The variety was 
raised by M. Gregoire, of Jodoigne, Belgium, 


a store-room, or a similar damp-proof place, 
that can be pressed into service for the time 
being. With the exercise of a little inge¬ 
nuity racks for holding the requisite number 
of bottles can be put together at small cost, 
and in such a manner that they can be taken 
down when no longer required, and stored 
away. The pieces of lateral carrying the 
bunches can be inserted into any kind of 
bottle so long as it is clean and free from 
taint. The bottles must be nearly filled 
with clean spring water, in which place a 
few nodules of charcoal. Wipe them per¬ 
fectly dry, and well air the room for a day or 
two previous to bottling, that, there may bo 
no suspicion of moisture in the atmosphere. 
All being ready, choose a dry day, and then 
cut each bunch-bearing lateral to within a 
couple of buds of the rods, and leave the por¬ 
tion projecting beyond the bunch from 
9 inches to 11 inches in length, and with the 
foliage intact. Each bunch should bo care¬ 
fully carried by hand to where the bottling is 
to be done. ifijt|tfifei|a|re‘many bunches to 
be bottted .one .hand slipp^l cut and. trim the 
lateral^- and TEnuive!-ddMyuig'. Jberries, etc., 
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there received by a third person, who should 
carefully insert the pieces of wood below the 
bunch in the bottles, and arrange the latter 
so that the bunches hang clear of each other. 
When finished exclude daylight, but allow a 
current of air to circulate throughout the 
room, and, as far as practicable, maintain a 
temperature of 50 degrees. If all goes well, 
a weekly inspection, when bad berries may be 
removed and the bottles filled up with 
water, will be all the attention needed. 
C&re must be taken not to spill water 
on the floor when refilling the bottles, 
but in such a temperature as that 
named evaporation will not be very rapid. 
Once the Grapes are removed the vinery can 
be thrown open, and the Vines subjected to 
a well-earned rest, unless, as is so often the 
case nowadays, the house has to be filled with 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums, etc., which 
is not always conducive to the welfare of the 
legitimate occupants. Where the house can, 
however, be kept clear of plants an oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded for carrying out such 
work as top-dreasing or the renovation of the 
border, whichever may be necessary. The 
Vines may also be half pruned, to be followed 
by close pruning so soon as the foliage falls. 

A. W. 


LIFTING AND ROOT-PRUNING. 
Until recently the extremely dry condition 
of the subsoil has prevented this work being 
undertaken in many districts, but the heavy 
rains experienced of late will now leave no 
excuse for further delay. Where there are 
many trees to be thus dealt with advantage 
should have been taken of the delay to pre¬ 
pare a good heap of compost for placing about 
the roots after lifting or root-pruning—as the 
case may be—lias been performed. Some 
good sound loam, well chopped to pieces, is 
the principal constituent, and to it, if of a 
heavy nature, add a little burnt soil and some 
lime-rubble, never omitting the latter when 
it is required for stone fruits. If loam is 
scarce it should be borne in mind that the 
trimmings from public roadsides, drives, and 
footpaths, are all exceedingly useful for this 
purpose, and greatly assist in eking out the 
loam, while charred garden refuse will supply 
potash in a crude but available form. These 
ingredients when mixed together and placed 
about the roots, cause the trees to make 
fibrous roots and fruitful wood, and if care is 
taken to induce these fibrous roots to feed 
near the surface by means of annual manurial 
mulchings the trees can, as a rule, be main¬ 
tained in a fruitful condition without diffi¬ 
culty. It is, of course, the fact of the roots 
getting out of bund, with the consequent for¬ 
mation of gross, sappy wood, which renders 
either of the above-named operations neces¬ 
sary, the primary object of which is to check 
this exuberance by cutting off the supplies, 
or, in other words, severing all the strongest 
of the roots found within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance of the stems, and cutting away all tap¬ 
roots. This end is attained either by lifting 
or root-pruning. 

Lifting is applicable to trees of such a size 
and age as can be conveniently moved with a 
good ball of soil attached to the roots, and re¬ 
planted again either in the same or another 
position. In this case all roots, with the excep¬ 
tion of the strong and thong-like ones already 
alluded to, are preserved and laid out 
nearly horizontally at the replanting, keeping 
them* as near to "the surface as is prudent. 
This is where the compost advised to be used 
plays an important part, because if some of 
it be placed about the roots when replanting 
they soon quickly emit new fibres. 

Root pruning should be applied to all such 
trees that have become unwieldy or too old 
for lifting. This consists in opening out a 
trench from 3 feet to 6 feet distant from the 
stem of the tree to be operated on, according 
to its size and spread of branches. In the 
case of big trees, the trench will require to be 
2 feet in width, and it is then also advisable 
to prune but one-half of the roots one season 
nnd the other half the following year. In the 
process of opening oiydrgging the trfnch all 
strong loots should bficut 4flf| *w 4Seli(Si are 
found of a fibrous nature-sromfld, sV pos- 


the trench is refilled. When no more roots 
are to be met with the ball must be tunnelled 
under, and in doing so cut away all roots 
found growing in a downward direction, a 
long-handled, broad-bladed chisel being a 
useful implement for this purpose. If one- 
half of the ball is tunnelled under at a time, 
and the soil replaced and rammed firm before 
doing the other half, there will be no danger 
of the ball giving way and sinking. Before 
replanting and filling in the trench carefully 
trim the ends of all severed and broken roots 
with a sharp knife, and place a good quantity 
of the prepared compost in close proximity to 
the ball from the bottom to near the top of 
the trench. In case it is found the soil has 
not become sufficiently moistened by natural 
means, give a good soaking of water, particu¬ 
larly after lifting. On completion give a sur¬ 
face mulching of half-decayed litter to each 
tree, casting some soil on top to hold it in 
place, and to prevent birds scratching it 
about. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning nawly planted Peach-tree. -In the 

autumn of 1006, I planted, under glass, some Peach 
and Nectarine-trees, which were allowed to bear a 
few fruits. The trees have made good, strong shoots, 
reaching as much as 8 feet from the ground; but 
they have not broken out low enough to fill up all 
the space. Would it be wise to cut back to bare 
places or a few buds above?—K. G. 

[Certainly it will be necessary to shorten 
the growths back, if you wish to fill the space 
and obtain well-developed trees. It would 
seem that your soil is over-rich for newly- 
planted trees to become so vigorous. We 
should be inclined to lift them, and if at the 
time of planting you supplied manure, re¬ 
move some of the staple and replace with 
plain garden soil, mixing lime with it at the 
same time. If your trees continue to grow 
thus strongly, the prospects of fruit bearing 
are not good. Even if you do not change 
your soil, it would be advantageous to lift 
the trees carefully and shorten the strongest 
roots, and, in any case, apply lime to the 
border. Prune back the shoots to near the 
points where you need the formation of 
branches to fill the wall or trellis, and if 
they again grow strongly in summer, pinch 
the points out to encourage more equal dis¬ 
tribution of sap.] 

Removing fruit from Fig-trees.— Fig-trees 
that are grown in the open-air, or even in 
perfectly cool houses, and do not, therefore, 
ripen their second crop of fruit, are often 
weakened by the fruits being allowed to re¬ 
main on the trees until autumn. Indeed, 
some people have an idea that these late 
formed fruit will ripen early next year if 
allowed to remain on. This, as all practical 
gardeners know, is not the case as a rule, 
isolated fruits only maturing now and then, 
the majority falling to the ground as soon 
as the sap commences to rise in the spring. 
This is so even in the south of England, and 
after extra hot summers. Unless the trees 
are extra strong and need checking, all the 
Figs formed too late in the season for ripen¬ 
ing should be removed as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. This enables the 
trees to increase their strength and form 
strong embryo fruits on the extremities of the 
current year’s growths for swelling away next 
spring, as they can then appropriate the sap 
which otherwise would he used up by the 
second crop fruit if allowed to remain on. 
This necessary removal of late formed fruit 
is much neglected by gardeners who force 
Figs both in pots and in permanent borders. 
Sometimes a second crop is taken from pot 
Figs, which will not materially harm the trees 
provided over cropping is avoided, and the 
trees are liberally treated, but to allow a 
third lot to remain on for any length of time 
means waste of vitality to trees that can of 
all others ill afford it. My own opinion is 
that one crop, if a good one, is quite suffi¬ 
cient in one season from Figs in pots.—C. 

Apple 8earlet Nonpareil.— I think I can 
safely say that in the whole course of my 
experience I have never had this Apple 
in such perfection before. The trees 
which yielded these fruits are standards, 
and from their appearance I should judge 


The fine, hot, dry summer has doubtless much 
to do with the fruits becoming so highly de¬ 
veloped, and I shall be greatly disappointed 
if when ready for table the rich and piquant 
flavour peculiar to the variety is not very 
pronounced. It is a first-rate dessert Apple 
for mid-winter use, and if allowed to hang 
as late as is consistent with safety before 
gathering, and afterwards stored in a per¬ 
fectly cool and slightly damp but frost-proof 
place, it will keep with its flavour unimpaired 
till the end of March. It may be grown as a 
standard, or, if preferred, pyramids will be 
found equally prolific, while very fine fruits 
are home by espaliers. It. lias rather a close, 
upright habit of growth, and is easily distin¬ 
guishable by its long, narrow-pointed foliage. 
Scarlet Nonpareil has been in cultivation for 
a great number of years, but this does not in 
the least detract from its value, as it is still 
one of the best Apples for private consump¬ 
tion in its season, and should find a place in 
every collection.—A. W. 

Amerloan Gooseberry mildew. — The 

attention of the National Friiit Growers’ 
Federation having been urgently called to 
the near approach of another great danger 
to the industry whose interests it was created 
to safeguard, a special emergency meeting 
was held on Monday, October 22nd, at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, to consider what 
steps should be taken to preserve British 
Gooseberry plantations from the inroads of 
American Gooseberry mildew, which is even 
worse in its effects than the “ big bud,” now 
fast ‘driving the Black Currant out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The official report of the meeting states 
that at present England has a dean bill of 
health, but the disease may be introduced at 
any moment by a chance purchase of bushes 
from Ireland or the Continent of Europe. 
Professor Salmon, mycologist to Wye Agri¬ 
cultural College, attended with specimens of 
the disease, and a paper prepared by him on 
its nature and its rapid progress was read. 
All the members present were much im¬ 
pressed by the imminent danger to British 
growers, both large and small, and it was at 
once decided to approach the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and to urge upon 
him to take the necessary steps to prevent 
the disease from gaining a foothold in Great 
Britain. It was further decided to issue a 
warning through the Press against the pur¬ 
chase of any imported Gooseberry bushes 
whatever, and also to specially caution all 
members of the federation by circular. 

Late keeping Apples.— Now that we get 
so many Apples from abroad, we seem to 
take less trouble to prolong our own* home- 
row n supply. Although we have had a 
eavy crop in nearly all parts of the country, 

I question if many really late Apples will he 
obtainable at the end of the year. All the 
Apples are rushed into market, and, once 
there, they must be got rid of. The majority 
of growers for market treat all sorts alike, 
and directly the fruits are at all presentable 
they are gathered and cons : gned to the sales¬ 
man. I nave lately seen Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin and Blenheim Orange offered for sale at 
less than half what they would he worth at 
Christmas, although it requires no great 
care to store really late sorts for a few weeks. 
It seems a great pity that home growers 
should, after all the labour and attention that 
are needed to get a good crop of Apples up 
to the time for storing, destroy their chance 
of making anything like their full value bv 
sending them to market when it is glutted 
with mid season sorts. Anyone who has had 
any lengthened experience of Apple culture 
knows that the most popular market varie¬ 
ties are either early or mid-season sorts, that 
are quite useless for storing, and that are 
best sold direct from the tree. We have 
varieties that are no trouble to keep until 
after Christmas, but, as a rule, they are not 
such prolific croppers, as the soft Codlin 
types, that in their proper season are all that 
can be desired. When growers take the 
trouble to grow such kinds as Blenheim 
Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Wellington, 
and Bismarck, and then market them all at 
the same time, it makes one hopeless of the 
home grower ever being able to check, much 
less successfully commit* with, iamaimm-* 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION TROJAN IN POTS. 
Regarded from every point of view, it is 
doubtful whether a finer white-flowered Car¬ 
nation than this has ever been raised. It is 
n border variety, and for shapeliness, form, | 
purity, and substance of petals is all one 
could desire. To say that in white Carna¬ 
tions the highest excellence has been reached 
by the florist is, in these days of novelties, 
saving too inuch, perhaps. Yet we say with 


were far more generally grown than they are 
at the present day, and the comparative 
neglect into which they have now fallen is 
certainly difficult to account for. They are 
all easily propagated by grafting on to the 
Pereskia, the usual method being to put them 
on stems from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, as 
from their half-drooping nature they are seen 
to the best advantage when partially ele¬ 
vated. Grafting is by no means necessary to 
their increase, as cuttings root without diffi¬ 
culty. For hanging baskets, a method of 
treatment under which Epiphyllums display 
their charms to the fullest extent, plants 
raised from cuttings are preferable to 


Carnation Trojan, from flowers grown on a plant in a pot. 


out hesitation that this white flowered sort 
will long figure among the finest of its colour. 
The perfect contour of its petals is so well 
shown in the accompanying picture that 
further description of the variety may appear 
superfluous. It is really a flower of good 
size, and with a calyx almost invariably in¬ 
tact. Grown in pots and flowered under 
glass, it is really superb, and amateurs 
should make a note of this fine sort. Posses¬ 
sing a good vigorous habit of growth and 
great freedom of flowerige, it is certainly one 
of the most desirable white-flowetfcll tar¬ 
nations £t the presefit \i mf U In¬ 


grafted ones, and if potting is necessary, it 
.should be carried out during the spring. The 
staple portion of the compost should consist 
of good loam, lightened by some well-decayed 
leaf-mould and rough sand. They may be 
watered freely in the summer, when the pots 
are full of roots, but at other seasons an ex¬ 
cess of moisture must be avoided. Still, at 
no time should the roots be allowed to be¬ 
come parched, as although of a succulent 
nature, the branches have not the massive 
character of many Cacti. A very distinct 
species—-E. Makoyanum—with regularly- 
shaped flowers of a cinnabar-red colour, 
blooms in the spring, whereas the varieties 


NEW AND UNCOMMON STOVE AND 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF 1906. 


At the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society during the year 1906, many plants 
were submitted to the floral committee, but 
very few of them have obtained the higher 
recognition of a first-class certificate, though 
awards of merit have been more plentiful. 
The following stove and greenhouse plants 
are, for the most part, new or un¬ 
common : - 

Asparagus Colmanni. —A provisional name 
for a very pretty Asparagus which should 
prove a valuable decorative plant. As shown 
it is of neat, compact, tufted growth, 
about a foot high, the slender shoots 
being clothed with small, narrow, 
bright green leaves. It is, I believe, 
an imported plant, and was given an 
award of merit on February 13th. 

Begonias, Tuberous. -Alice is a 
very fine double-flowered Begonia of 
a soft buff-yellow colour, with a 
Pieotee edging of bright rose. In 
Mrs. J. B. Blackmore the flowers 
are very double and of a regular 
shape, the petals broad, slightly 
waved, and of a uniform rich bright 
pink; Millicent has very large 
double flowers, in shape somewhat 
suggesting a Rose ; the colour is a 
bright salmon-pink. Miss May Sut¬ 
ton is a beautiful double flower, lees 
dense than many of the others ; in 
fact, reminding one of a Water Lily. 
The colour is a kind of orange-pink. 
Purity is a very double pure white 
flower, the edges of the petals much 
crisped, thus giving it a very dis¬ 
tinct appearance. All the above be¬ 
long to the Tuberous-rooted section, 
nnd all were given awards of merit 
either at the Temple or Holland 
House show's. 

Begonia Elatior is one of 
Messrs. Veitch’s hybrids of Begonia 
soeotrana, with semi-double rosy-car¬ 
mine flowers. When distributed it 
will, no doubt, be much sought after. 
This was shown on October 23rd, 
when an award of merit was given it. 

Buddleia asiatica. —The Bud 
dleias have had a good deal of at¬ 
tention of late years, this having 
been given a first-cla-ss certificate at 
the first meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in 1906. It forms a 
much-branched bush, clothed with 
lanceolate leaves of a light green tint. 
The white flowers, which are freely 
homo on bushes 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, are disposed in long terminal 
racemes, and are agreeably scented. 
It is a valuable greenhouse plant 
from the fact that it flowers in mid¬ 
winter. 

Caladium Dorothy Peto.— A 
pretty little Caladium that bids fair 
to be useful for edging or for similar 
purposes. The colour is bright 
green, with a large pale rose centre. 
An award of merit was given this on 
July 31st. 

Cycas Micholitzi.- This Cycas 
is remarkable among all the members 
of the genus by reason of its divided 
leaflets. This character is well 
shown in Gardening Illustrated 
for August 11th last, where, on page 
326, is given an illustration of this 
interesting plant. It is a native of south¬ 
eastern Asia, and needs stove treatment. 

Frkesia Tubergeni.— This, which was 
given an award of merit on March 6th, has 
flowers of a lilac-rose tint, with a lighter 
throat, and a blotch of yellow towards the 
base. It is a hybrid between F. Armstrongi 
and F. refracta alba, and is, like the latter, 
sweet scented. This was figured in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated for June 16th, page 215. 

Gloriosa Rothschildiana citrina.— 
Two years ago the brilliantly-coloured 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana caused quite a sen¬ 
sation at the. Temple show', the glorious 
crimson_do"loiJiLQf Liw flowers being so notice- 
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with a greenish centre, while there is a crim¬ 
son stripe down the centre of each segment. 
An award of merit was given this on June 
12th. 

Hippeastrums.— Agamemnon has flowers 
of a bright orange-scarlet colour, with a white 
band half-way down each segment. This and 
the four following were each given an award 
of merit on April 3rd. Brian Boru is a large 
flower of perfect shape, and of a rich, glowing 
crimson colour. Field-Marshal is a self- 
coloured flower of a distinct shade of crim¬ 
son-scarlet.. In Marjory the flowers ar< 
scarlet, veined and margined with white ; the 
centre is green ; Pearl Maiden is a kind of 
claret-red, distinctly mottled and flaked with 
white. Although the Temple show (May 
29th) is somewhat late for the€»e showy 
flowers, Jasper and the succeeding were given 
awards of merit on that date. The colour 
of Jasper is a kind of rich rose-red, quite a 
self flower. In Rose Madder the varietal 
name suggests the colour, which is 
almost impossible to describe. It is, how¬ 
ever, a charming flower, and of a very hand¬ 
some shape. These last two varieties were 
shown by Messrs. Ker and Sons, of Liverpool, 
who have long made a specialty of the cul¬ 
ture of Hippeastrums. 

Lachenalia Brightness.— Many new 
varieties of Lachenalia have been raised by 
Mr. F. W. Moore, of Glasnevin, this, the 
latest, being given an award of merit on 
February 13th. It is a vigorous grower, with 
large flowers of a clear rich yellow, margined 
with bright red. It is in every way a charm¬ 
ing plant. 

Nbrike Crimson Kino is one of the finest 
of all Nerines, with large, bright crimson 
flowers. The petals sparkle as if frosted, a 
feature which adds greatly to the attractive¬ 
ness of the flower. An award of merit was 
given this on October 9th. 

Nerine flexuosa alba.— A white variety 
of a well-known species, in which the petale 
are disposed like a fan towards the upper 
half of the flower. It is a very pretty plant, 
and well deserved the award of merit. Previ¬ 
ous to this, however, it had been distributed 
to a limited extent as Nerine elegans alba 
and Nerine Candida. 

Pelargonium Clorinda.— A scented¬ 
leaved variety, with showy pink flowers, 
raised by Dr. Bonavia, of Worthing. It has 
already become popular, and was figured in 
Gardening Illustrated, November 10th, 
page 513. 

Pelargonium Hector Giacomelli. -A 
very pleasing Ivy-leaved variety, with large 
semi-double flowers, in colour blush-mauve, 
with bright red markings on the upper part 
of the flower. This variety was given an 
award of merit at Holland House, as also was 

Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt.— Probably 
the result of inter-crossing R. Elliottiana 
with the old R. albo-maculata. This new¬ 
comer seems to be very free flowering and the 
spatlies are of a soft primrose-yellow colour. 
The leaves are green, mottled with white. 

Thunbergia mysorensis. -Under the 
name of Hexacentris mysorensis, this is an 
old plant in gardens, but of late years it has 
been rarely seen. Many enquiries have been 
made concerning it since it was given an 
award of merit last April. It is a free-grow¬ 
ing stove climber, with long, pendulous 
racemes of flowers, in shape somewhat sug¬ 
gestive of an enlarged Mimulus cardinalis, in 
colour yellow, with a broad edging of red. In 
the tropics this is one of the showiest of 
climbers. 

Verbena Snowflake.— The advent of the 
beautiful rose-coloured Verbena Miss Will- 
niott, and the popularity it quickly attained, 
has led to a renewed interest in this charm¬ 
ing class of plants. The variety Snowflake, 
which obtained an award of merit on June 
12th, is a very desirable form, with pure 
white flowers. X. 

Exaoum maoranthum.— When making 
out the list of requirements in the way of 
flower-seeds for sowing in the New Year those 
who possess a stove should make a point of 
including the subject umlw notice. Not long 
since I sjaw a well-grown lot p’tfrfls hpfull 
bloom in a noted gardNtr^amf very-^eamiful 
they were, and there can be no question as 


to its being a fine decorative warm-house sub¬ 
ject. From inquiries made I elicited the 
fact that the plants were raised from seed 
sown in early spring, and had been grown on 
a shelf close up to the glass to keep them 
sturdy, and that there was no difficulty what¬ 
ever to encounter in their cultivation. Cer¬ 
tainly the large rich purple-coloured flowers 
are very handsome, the yellow stamens, 
which are a conspicuous feature, serving to 
enhance the general effect.—A. W. 


SOLOMON’S SEAL FORCED. 

Many are still unaware that the above can 
with ease be forced into flower both at the 
present time and onwards through the early 
spring months. The chief requisite is a bot¬ 
tom heat in which to start the crowns, and 
if a forcing house is not at command the mild 
heat of a hot-bed, ranging from 75 degs. to 
80 degs., will answer admirably for the pur¬ 
pose. Crowns grown expressly for forcing 
may be purchased, but those having large 
clumps in shrubbery borders and elsewhere 
may lift some of the best of the crowns on the 
outer margins, or thin out the clumps where 
they have become crowded and utilise the 
strongest for forcing. Whether they are potted 
or not at this stage is immaterial, for if 
plunged direct into the warm leaves of a hot¬ 
bed, burying them some 3 inches or 4 inches 
in depth, or placing them in a forcing house 
on a bit of damp Moss, and covering them with 
the same material, they quickly respond, and 
after making about 3 inches of growth may 
be potted up. This method has the advan¬ 
tage that a greater number of crowns can be 
placed in a smaller compass than if potted at 
the outset, and it makes not the slightest 
difference to their ultimate flowering. In a 
warm temperature growth is very rapid. 
After they once start to grow it is necessary 
to remove them to a cooler house before they 
come into flower, otherwise they become 
drawn, and last but a short time. Any ordi¬ 
nary soil suffices for potting, and when their 
graceful arching stems are developed, em¬ 
bellished with their beautiful, drooping, Haw- 
thorn-seented flowers, the plants are useful 
either for greenhouse or conservatory, while 
when cut the stems are much appreciated for 
house decoration. After flowering the crowns 
may be planted again, as they .recover them¬ 
selves in a couple of seasons, and may in 
course of time be used again for the same 
purpose ; in fact, those having a good stock 
need experience no difficulty whatever in 
always having plenty of crowns every season 
if a bed or border of fair-sized dimensions is 
planted, and set apart for the purpose. If 
lifting is commenced with at one end and 
continued season after season in this way, 
and if the gaps are made good with regu¬ 
larity, filling them up either with the forced 
roots or these which are found too small for 
forcing when lifting, the same process can 
be repeated over again by the time the end of 
the border or bed is reached, and a scarcity 
will never be experienced. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . j 

White flowers for winter and early' 
spring in the greenhouse.— At no time in 
the year are white flowers more valued than 
in the first few months, and in a greenhouse 
by previous preparation we may have them 
from January onwards. In the Roman Hya¬ 
cinth we have flowers that are welcomed 
whenever they appear, whether in the dark 
days of November or in the first few days of 
the new year. Next to these are the Snow¬ 
drops, which are useful for filling email 
bowls, while Tulips are of much service, 
especially if grown and brought on in boxes 
of fibre and potted as required. A little 
later come the pure white flowers of the 
Deutzias, Gladiolus The Bride, and Irises, 
whilst Azaleas, Primulas, and Cyclamens are 
with us more or less the whole winter. Nor 
must Roses be forgotten. Who can over¬ 
look the purity of Niphetos or White Maman 
Cocliet? Later still, the Bellflowers that 
were potted up from the borders will show 
their spikes of bloom and demonstrate that 
they are quite as useful in the house ns in 


the garden. Nor should it be needful to re¬ 
mind those who have a greenhouse with heat 
at command, that the almost white blossoms 
of Cherry Pie may be had quite early.— 
Townsman. 

Llndenbergia grandiflora.— Within the 
last half-dozen years or so this plant has 
made considerable headway, for in an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse it will flower freely in No¬ 
vember and December. It is a somewhat 
loose-growing, semi herbaceous plant, which, 
when out of bloom, might readily be mis¬ 
taken for a species of Salvia. In 5-inch or 
(3-inch pot8 it may be grown into neat bushy 
specimens from 18 inches to 2 feet high. The 
flowers, borne in the axils of the leaves for 
some distance along the upper parts of the 
shoots, are bright yellow, and in shape very 
much like those of the common Musk, but 
larger. A well-flowered example is very 
bright and pleasing during the dull days of 
late autumn and early winter. This Linden- 
bergia is a native of a considerable district 
of the Himalayas. The cultural requirements 
of this plant are not at all exacting, for cut¬ 
tings taken in the spring strike root very 
readily, and, if potted off into some fairly 
good, moderately light soil, they quickly 
make headway. During the summer they 
may be stood out-of-doors; indeed, they 
should be given much the same treatment as 
Salvia splendens, which is also valuable for 
its autumn-flowering qualities.—X. 

Centropogon LuoyanU8. In a green¬ 
house, with a temperature of 55 degs. to 
65 degs., or thereabouts, during the winter 
months, the above-named Centropogon forms 
just now a bright and attractive feature. It 
is of a loose hamt of growth. When at their 
best, the long, arching shoots are clothed for 
a considerable distance along the upper part 
with tubular-shaped flowers, each a couple 
of inches long and deep rosy-carmine in 
colour. Propagation is readily carried out 
in the spring, for the young shoots pushed 
out at that season strike root vrithout diffi¬ 
culty, if they are taken off when about 
3 inches long, inserted into well-drained 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close pro- 
pagating-case. When well rooted, they 
must be potted off singly in a mixture of one 
half loam and the other half peat or leaf- 
mould—this last for choice. To this must 
be added a liberal sprinkling of silver sand, 
and the whole should be well incorporated 
together. As soon as the roots take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil, the tope of the young 
plants must be pinched out, in order to en¬ 
sure a bushy habit of growth. From this 
time onwards they may be grown in the 
greenhouse, and when the pots are well 
filled with roots the plants must be shifted 
into larger ones, using the same kind of com¬ 
post as before. For the first season, pots 

5 inches, or, for the very strongest plants, 

6 inches in diameter, should be chosen. To¬ 
wards the end of the summer, when the 
plants are well rooted in these pots, an occa¬ 
sional doae of liquid-manure will be bene¬ 
ficial. An excess of moisture at the roots 
must at all seasons be strictly avoided.—X. 

Carnation Royalty -Tins is one of the most 
popular of the varieties now included among the 
“ pink " Carnations. The blossoms are of a deep- 
pink shade, something between eerise-pink and rosy- 
pink, and are most elTeetive under artificial light. The 
flowers, too, are of good size, very full to the centre, 
and freely produced. It can be strongly recommended 
to the amateur grower, and those who prefer blos¬ 
soms of moderate size with considerable freedom of 
flowering. On the other hand, if the larger dis¬ 
budded blossoms are in demand, Royalty will not 
disappoint.—E. H. J. 

Azaleas for small greenhouses.— Very fre¬ 
quently the price at which a plant is obtainable has 
mu*h to do with its popularity, and in the case of 
Azaleas, perhaps accounted for the few grow ing them 
yeurs ago. Within recent years, however, the price 
has come within the reach of all. Although all 
who grow them do not succeed with them the first 
season or so, it can generally be traced to in the 
summer, when the plants are stood out-of-doors to 
ensure wood ripening, allowing them to become dry 
frequently. Another cause of failure to bloom 
Azaleas is turning the plants into cooler structures 
before they have made their new growth.— LeaHCRST. 

Oil stoves.— Having read, in the issue of Decem¬ 
ber ‘22nd, p. 590, H. M. Swanwiek’s letter respecting 
oil stoves, I should be greatly obliged if he would 
give me the name of the one he mentions and where 
it can be had? 1 have, jaifgreonhouse of aliout the 
size of his, and Tlie=*tove i am using is not a great 
success. Whull Quality of pmaifin does he usc?- 
W. J. oii .OTT. 
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ROSES. 

GARLAND ROSES. 

The terra “Garland” Rrees is, perhaps, 
more descriptive than authoritative, nut it is 
usually applied to the group known as the 
Musk or Hybrid Musk Roses. The illustra¬ 
tion faithfully represents one of the most 
beautiful of the number—namely, 

The Garland. —From whence this variety 


droop in a truly fountain-like manner. One 
such specimen in our collection during the 
past summer was a very pretty sight, its 
great branches bending with the showers of 
blossom, and filling the air for yards around 
with the fragrance so peculiar to the group. 
The Garland commences to open its buds 
about the last days of June, and is at its best 
about the first week in July, when the full 
galaxy of beauty of the Hybrid Perpetuals is 
displayed. The immense clusters of tiny 


Rose The Garland in Messrs. Wallace and Co.'s nursery at Colchester. 


sprang there is no authentic information. 
The raiser’s name is given in the National 
Rose Society’s catalogue as “Wells.” Thie 
is all I can learn about its origin. Perhaps 
some reader of Gardening Illustrated 
could furnish us with a few particulars re¬ 
lating to this beautiful jek^ter Rose, 
one of oui^jbeatt . Jt is anf 
grow as a “ fountain < Vj&b& 

frpp bush with tlio main brnrinl 


flow-ors appear as though of a golden hue, 
mainly because there is such a rich wealth 
of yellow stamens in the centre of the buff 
coloured blossoms. It does not compare, 
perhaps, with Aglaia or Electra in the indi¬ 
vidual beauty of its flowers, but as a mass it 
is their equal when afforded such space as it 
needs. I measured the space occupied by 
one of these free bushes, and it was quite 
1*? fc< t hv 1*? feet, so that such Roses can onlv 


where space is not so important. These 
“Garland” Roses are not perfectly hardy — 
at least, that is my experience—and in a 
sharp winter w r e should find many ends of the 
shoots blackened by frost. In this they show 
their relationship to Rosa moschata, a rather 
tender species from Asia and Abyssinia. As 
with 60 many of our rambling Roses, the 
knife must be spared at pruning time. The 
old wood should be discarded when the plant 
seems overburdened with it, not otherwise, 
and all that will be required 
in spring is just to go over 
and cut away any ends cf 
shoots that have died during 
the winter. A wonderfully 
vigorous variety of thie 
group is 

Mme. d’Arblay.— It is 
one of the few good white 
Roses that may be asso¬ 
ciated with Crimson Ram¬ 
bler. This Rose must have 
plenty of head room. It is 
never so happy as when 
scrambling up some old tall 
Conifer or deciduous tree, 
and I would recommend this 
method of growing these 
“Garland” Roses. The 
blossoms are pure white, 
borne in fine erect clusters, 
every cluster being dis¬ 
played to the best advan¬ 
tage. As an arch or pillar 
Rose Mme. d’Arblay has 
few' equals. Rosa moschata 
is doubtless the seed parent 
of both the sorts named. 
There seems no difficulty in 
crossing R. moschata with 
R. multiflora, and I have 
several such crosses not yet 
flowered. I should also 
imagine R. Wichuraiana 
and R. setigera might well 
be employed to mingle w'ith 
R. moschata. Professor 
Crepin suggests that hybri- 
disers should cross the 
Musk Roses with R. gallics. 
By so doing a greater hardi¬ 
ness might be obtained. 
There is a variety (as it can¬ 
not be a species) called R. 
moschata nivea, which has 
no relationship whatever 
with R. moschata. It seems 
nearer the R. gallica. 

R. Brunoni is evidently 
but a form of R. moschata, 
and there appears to be 
little difference between R. 
Brunoni and R. Brunoni 
himnlaiea. Both of these 
varieties have a much more 
glaucous hue about their 
foliage than is possessed by 
R. moschata. There is a 
form of R. Brunoni which 
bears very pretty double 
flowers. There is also a 
hybrid variety of R. Bru- 
noni named floribunda, 
which bears very freely its 
pretty clusters of single 
white blossoms. I believe 
Blush Rambler to be a 
cross between The Garland 
and another Rose. In any 
case, it is a splendid Ram¬ 
bler, quite one of the best 
half-dozen. I always in¬ 
cline to the belief that Wal¬ 
tham Rambler sprang from 
The Garland, or a cross be¬ 
tween that Rose and another. In its ten¬ 
dency to suffer injury by frost at the tips cf 
the shoots it much resembles The Garland. 

There are now so many Rambler Roses that 
raisers should break fresh ground and give us 
something distinct. We want autumnal 
bloomers, and it looks as though this were 
possible, for tlnlfrk is on6 of the Hybrid Muske 
named-pis 
a s a Te a R 


jwrdi that’lie ms free flowering 
>se. “Pnssibiv if this were worked 
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object. This autumn flowering propensity is 
also seen in the Wichuraiana Rose Debutante, 
which bore several pretty blooms quite late 
in November of last year. There seems to 
me to be some affinity between these Garland 
Roses and Fortune’s Yellow. The wonderful 
wreaths of blossom that are obtainable upon 
this fine old sort when it is in happy Bur- 
roundings certainly point to this. Rosa. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pruning climbing Hoses-— 1 planted a year 
ago a Climbing La France and a Climbing Charles 
Lefebvre, and though neither of them has grown 
much, they both bloomed during the past season. 
They are planted against walls. The La France, 
facing south, is about f> feet high, and Chas. 
Lefebvre, faeing west, is about 4 feet. I am told 
they will start into growth and bloom next season 
if ail the shoots are cut down to three eyes. Would 
you kindly inform me if this is correct?— Castle- 
crook. 

[The two varieties you name—Climbing La 
France and Climbing Charles Lefebvre—are 
very erratic in their behaviour. If you were 
to cut them back to three eyes, as advised, 
they might remain dwarf. They would pos¬ 
sibly blossom a little, but not much. It will 
he much better to leave them unpruned, save 
one growth upon each plant. Cut this one 
back hard—say, to two eyes—and shorten 
back to one eye the laterals that have ap¬ 
peared upon the other growths. If the roots 
are in good soil, the plants will quickly send 
out new growths, and then you can each year 
reduce the older growths by cutting one or 
more right down to the ground. You may 
assist growth from the base by spreading out 
the growths a little, but these stiff growers 
will not allow of this being done to any great 
extent. To just slightly train them out of 
the perpendicular will check the flow of sap 
and induce the lower eyes to break out about 
midsummer. Encourage growth during the 
growing season by giving liquid-manure twice 
a week —weak at first.] 

Rose William 8hean.~ Rose-growers will 
do well to secure this fine Rose. It has im¬ 
mense petals, each some 4 inches to 5 inches 
long, and a plant when well established and 
full of bloom should produce a fine effect. 
Unfortunately, it must be classed as a pink, 
a colour we have plenty of, but there is a 
blending of light and dark pink in its blos¬ 
soms that makes it a very distinct variety. 
It seems to me to be a “Testout ” Rose, and, 
when we say that, it means a good thing for 
the garden. Another grand variety that ap¬ 
pears to come under this heading is Florence 
Pemberton. Here, too, we have an immense 
blossom. I was much pleased with this 
variety last summer, and was not surprised 
to find it taking a prominent position in the 
recent Rose analysis.— Rosa. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

LATE FLOWERING VARIETIES FOR 
MARKET. 

The development in what are termed market 
Chrysanthemums, that come into flower in 
December, is remarkable. The recent exhibi¬ 
tion in the Foreign Flower Market, at Covent 
Garden, showed what is being done. This 
exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, is one of 
the most useful aspects of the work of that 
society. On the occasion referred to (De¬ 
cember lltli), most of the market growers of 
Chrysanthemums exhibited, and it is safe to 
sav that, notwithstanding the peculiar char¬ 
acter of the weather during the growing sea¬ 
son, such a display has never been seen be¬ 
fore. The colours wore brighter and more 
lasting, and the flowers represented, in al¬ 
most every instance, in the pink of perfec¬ 
tion. Market-grown Chrysanthemums may 
be regarded bv the ordinary amateur gar¬ 
dener as decorative flowers, being of medium 
size in most instances, although there are 
some varieties that are represented by large 
and handsome blooms. 

The subjoined list contains the best of those 
now in commerce, ’and that find favour in the 

mnrket: Uigi** iT k vCaGk>QlC 

Guy Hamilton.— This is a white 

nun* .Titnaiui.n Ar.ui.i. * U l nn . J _ : 


florets of medium width, and very consistent 
for December displays. 

Mrs. F. Judson. —An incurved variety, 
invaluable for late displays, the finish of the 
petals showing off the pure white of the 
flower to perfection. 

Snowflake, a sport from Mme. H. Doub¬ 
let, bears handsome blossoms that remind 
one of those of the popular variety, Money¬ 
maker. 

Mlle. Theresa Panckoucke.—T his is a 
large flower of irregular formation, and at its 
best in late December. 

Princess Victoria.—T his is a creamy- 
white variety that looks remarkably well 
when the plant is partially disbudded. Jt is 
also free flowering. 

Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland. 
—This is the first time we have seen this 
variety in the market. The large and hand- j 
some blooms appear to have developed quite 
freely and kindly. It is a pure white flower. 

Mrs. J. Thompson is a fine type of 
Japanese incurved white, slightly shaded 
blush on late buds. The flowers are borne in 
profusion, and may be relied upon for late 
work. 

Mrs. Swinburne.—As represented on 
this occasion, the flowers, of Japanese in¬ 
curved form, were large and pure white. It 
should be grown well to be seen at its best. 

Yellow Varieties. 

Nagoya. —This Japanese reflexed flower is 
largely grown for market for December use. 

Mrs. Geo. Beech. —This deep yellow sport 
from the popular Japanese incurved Mrs. 
Swinburne is valuable for Christmas die-* 
plays. 

Yellow Mrs. J. Thompson.—T his is a 
pretty sport from the popular white Mrs. J. 
Thompson, similar in every respect to the 
parent variety, and most consistent. 

Golden Age.— This was shown for the 
first time during the present season. It is a 
flower of charming Japanese reflexed form. 
The colour is a rich bright golden-yellow. 

Old Gold.—S ent out last spring, this does 
not come up to expectations. It is of a yel¬ 
lowish-fawn colour, and rather thin. Its 
colour, however, has a charm for many. 

Yellow Victoria.— This is a very pretty 
yellow sport from Princess Victoria, the 
flower being similar in every respect but 
colour to that of the parent variety. It is 
much grown, and is seen* at its best when 
partially disbudded. 

H. W. Rikman. —Sent out some years ago, 
this still maintains a high position as a good 
deep rich yellow sort of Japanese reflexed 
form. 

Bronze and Kindred Shades. 

Tuxedo. —This is a well-known and popu¬ 
lar late-flowering variety, hearing beautiful 
bright bronzy-coloured blossoms, developed 
on long stems. Terminal buds give beautiful 
flowers at Christmas and in January. It is 
of rather tall growth. 

Mrs. Hermann Kloss.— This was a popu¬ 
lar exhibition sort years ago, and the colour 
is a shade of orange-bronze. 

Mme. G. Rivol.- -In this, a sport from the 
popular Mme. Paolo Radaelli, the colour is a 
pleasing bronzy-fawn, with yellowish centre, 
and the flower is of Japanese incurved form. 
The special point in favour of this variety is 
that the blooms, after being cut, last a long 
time. 

Pink and Similar Shades of Colour. 

Mme. H. Douillet.—T his is a deep rose- 
pink flower of pleasing form, and does well 
either disbudded or when grown in freely- 
flowered sprays; useful for mid-December 
work. 

MMe. Paolo Radaelli.— This Japanese 
incurved flower has broad petals, making a 
large bloom, the colour of which is rose, with 
white centre. This flower also lasts well in 
a cut state. 

Mlle. Louis Charyet.— This, one of the 
best of the late-flowering varieties, is of 
beautiful Japanese reflexed form. The 
colour is a pleasing shads of soft pink, and 
it is one of the best when partially disbudded. 

Mme. Felix Perrin. —This, also known by 
the name of Framfield Pink, is one of the 
best of its kind for late work. The flowers 

_- * _11 a _-i:___. /a_ j r _ 


and the colour is-a pleasing shade of soft 
pink. It is a very consistent variety. 

Winter Cheer. —This is a deep cerise- 
pink sport from the last-named variety, and, 
under artificial light, the blooms are specially 
effective. The plant is in fine condition in 
the early days of December, but freely 
flowered sprays from terminal buds are in 
perfection at a rather later period. 

P*nk Victoria.— This pretty soft pink 
sport from the well-known Japanese variety, 
Princess Victoria, is still regarded with 
favour by market growers. The flowers are 
of medium size, and very pretty when dis¬ 
budded. 

Mish Edith Layby.— 1 This rosy-bronze 
sport from Mme. Felix Perrin is identical in 
every respect but colour with that highly- 
prized variety. 

Crimson Varieties. 

Exmouth Crimson.— This deep rich crim¬ 
son flower has come to stay, and was repre¬ 
sented in magnificent form. As shown on 
this occasion it was beautifully reflexed. 

Violet Lady Beaumont, a rich crim¬ 
son flower, of Japanese reflexed form, has 
rather broad petals, evenly disposed. The 
flowers have a pleasing golden-bronze reverse. 

Cullingfordi, one of the oldest of the 
reflexed flowers in cultivation, is of a brilliant 
crimson, and the flowers, though small, are 
still much in demand. 

Matthew Hodgson.— The colour of this 
flower is described as crimson-brown. It 
should really be crimson over an orange-yel¬ 
low ground. The flower, when well grown, 
is a very beautiful one, and to be seen at its 
best must have good culture. This is a very 
late kind. 

Hilda Tullby.— The only flowers we could 
see of this variety were in a vase at the back 
of one of the leading stands, and this ap¬ 
peared to he a somewhat ragged-looking 
flower with broad florets, rather irregularly 
disposed. Its colour, however, was effective, 
being a bright shade of crimson, and for this 
reason it is probably grown for market. 

_C. A. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemum name-- 1 have just bought a 
pot of Chrysanthemums, the name of which the 
shopman told me was “ Frampio.” I have never 
heard of that before, and would like to know’ if this 
is really the name of this variety? It is a beautiful, 
full, rich flower, white in the centre, and shading into 
a pale heliotrope or pink at the middle and edge. 
The petals turn back, and have a peculiarly rich, full 
appearance. I have seen large branches of them in 
the florists' windows, so I think it cannot be an un¬ 
common variety.— Amateur. 

[The Chrysanthemum you have is, no 
doubt, Framfield Pink, the correct name of 
which is Mme. Felix Perrier. During Ee- 
cember there is no Chrysanthemum of a pink 
colour equal to this. It is largely grown for 
market, and at this season bunches of flowers 
of it may be seen in almost every florist’s 
shop. To have this in good condition so late 
in the season it should he stopped several 
times during the growing season. No pinch¬ 
ing, however, should l>e done after the early 
days of July. The plant is of vigorous 
growth, and reaches a height of about 4 feet.] 

Palms unhealthy (S .).—In all probability your 
Palms have been allowed to get too dry, thus caus¬ 
ing the unhealthy colour. If the roots have not 
suffered, they will gradually regain their green tint, 
if watered when necessary with weak soot-water,while 
some of the patent manuns are quicker in their 
action. If the leaves are regularly washed, both on 
the upper surface anl underneath, with warm soapy 
water, this will also tend to keep them in good 
health. In the ease of many Palms, the roots are of 
a deep, descending nature, her.ee the most of them 
twist around the bottom of the j»ot and sometimes 
life the ball of soil altogether. Such being the case, 
they suffer from drought quicker than many subjects; 
but, at the same time, care must be taken not to 
keep the soil in a sodden condition, as drainage is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of the plants. 
Overpotting, too, must be guarded against. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds —JVAw Edition , revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Goth, medium, 
8vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6<L 
“The Bnglleh Flower Garden" may also be 
had in tu>o other Joans, mil and strongly bound for 
library use nr presentation1st - in 1 «oL, finely sued 
strongly bound m sage green $alf moroeeo, f is. nett. 
tnd, in t vols., half bound sage green moroeoo, tLs. nett 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THALICTRUM (MEADOW RUE). 
Regarded as a whole, the Meadow Rues, as 
flowering plants, are interesting rather than 
beautiful, and, in many instances, they ap¬ 
peal rather by the beauty of their leafage 
than aught else. In a large collection of 
plants the ornamental-leaved varieties should 
find a place, as well as the more usually ad¬ 
mired flowering plants. In the Meadow Rue 
family there are the bolder species and then- 
varieties, often too vigorous for the ordinary 


make much leafage near the soil. In such 
instances as these, however, the Lily bulbs 
should be purposely planted in intervening 
spaces, and not below the tufts of the plants, 
as is done in some instances. Frequently the 
Meadow Rues are favourably compared with 
Maiden hair Ferns for cutting, and, judged 
by appearances only, the comparison is fairly 
good. But the hard nature of the stems of 
the dwarfer Meadow Rues, and the fact that 
the frond-like leafage is best in the days of 
early maturity, which is about midsummer, 
are items by no means helpful to endurance, 
and, in these circumstances, the leaflets frp- 


may be increased by division, of the root- 
stock, preferably, in spring, though in this 
they are not very exacting. Some of the best 
kinds are as follows : — 

T. aquilegifolium (The Columbine- 
leaved Meadow Rue) is one of the most valu¬ 
able and ornamental of the group. A bed of 
this kind would be most effective, the glau¬ 
cous leafage of a very striking character, and 
surmounted by feathered tufts of anthers dis¬ 
posed in a large corymbose panicle. The 
varieties T. a. roseum and T. a. atropur- 
pureum are eqilally good, and well merit 
their descriptive name*. These attain 2\ feet 
to 3 feet high. 



T. ANBMONOIDES (Rue 
Anemone) is a dwarf and 
elegant plant of some 
6 inches in height. The 
sepals are white, and have 
the appearance of a small 
Anemone, hence the name. 
Flowering iq early spring, 
the plant should be given a 
cool spot in deep loamy soil. 
The crown-tuft is a close, 
thickened mass of tuberous 
roots. T. a. fl.-pl. has 
double flowers. Native of 
North America. 

T. minus.— A low-growing 
and densely-tufted species 
well suited for the margin of 
a border or for carpeting or 
on rockwork. T. m. adianti- 
folium is the best known and 
most popular of the several 
varieties included in this 
group. It is a charming 
plant, growing about 15 
inches high, and beautiful 
when in good condition. The 
rooting powers of some of 
these dwarf-growing kinds 
are very considerable, and 
quite belie any tenderness 
suggested by the early 
growth of the plant. 

T. Delavayi is a recent 
introduction from China. 
The plant is about 3 feet 
high, sparse of leaf and blos¬ 
som. The sepals, more or 
less persistent, and of a 
clear violet-blue, are very 
showy and distinct. 

T. PLAVESCENS GLAUCUM, 
so well depicted in our illus¬ 
tration, grows to a height of 
5 feet, and bears large heads 
of sulphur-yellow flowers, 
the foliage being glaucous 
and elegantly divided. 

T. PETALOIDEUM (illus¬ 
trated on page 625).- An old 
inhabitant of gardens, in¬ 
troduced from Dahuria in 
1799. Th3 illustration 
gives an excellent idea if 
the free-flowering character 
of this plant, with its small 
Anemone-like blossoms. The 
petaloid sepals are persis¬ 
tent, and produced in clus¬ 
ters. Height 11 feet. 

T. tuberosum.— This is 
also a white-flowered kind, 
and, like the last-named, 
blooms in the early summer. 


The plant is barely 18 

Thalictrum flaveseeiH glaucum. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nurseries at Colchester. inches hifldl and blossoms 


border, yet welcome in the shrubbery border 
and the woodland, and there are those like 
T. aquilegifolium that are benutiful in the 
border, and still others, os T. anemonoides, 
of but a few inches high, dainty in leaf and 
blossom. For the most part, the Meadow 
Rues are of easy cultivation, and such as T. 
flavum, T. glaucum, T. majus, T. aquilegi¬ 
folium, and others, are quite at home in any 
good garden soil. TJm dwarfer erowing 
kinds, of which T. rfiintis.^ the jjp&* are 
well sdited for cithc V bt fcljr oryc|c\work, 
and, in certain instances, might£jte advan- 


quently curl up quickly. The fact must not 
be overlooked that no species of Meadow 
Rue gives more than one crop of leaves each 
jear, hence the supply for cutting would lie 
soon exhausted, and the tufts rendered bare 
and unsightly, which is not desirable. The 
best place for the species and varieties of the 
group is the open garden, where the pleasing 
characteristics of the plants are of much 
value and long retained. Curiously enough, 
several members of the group owe their chief 
floral attraction to the conspicuous tufts of 
anthers, a few. kinds only having more or 


freely. 

T. flavum, T. lucidum, T. 
majus, and T. glaucum are tall-growing kinds 
from 3 feet to 5 feet high, forming erect, 
bushy, self-supporting examples. E. J. 

Sheltered borders.— It is not in the height 
of summer that we experience the advantage 
lof a sheltered border, but in the depth of 
winter, when the days are short and cold, 
frosty nights retard things ; then it is that 
those who haise borders under walls screened 
from biting winds realise how soon bulbs 
come in compared ^jth. those planted away 
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tage is manifest, for Crocuses and Snowdrops 
are peeping through the soil with more free* 
dom than those in a north bed, and even 
hardy things like Wallflowers seem grateful 
for the friendly shelter of the high wall. 
Some years ago, when the winter was not 
very severe, I had a batch of Earliest of All 
Wallflowers in bloom most of the winter on 
one of these borders screened from the frost. 
To all who have sheltered borders I would 
urge their making use of such things as Snow¬ 
drops, Early Irises, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
and Crocuses, which brighter the early days 
of the year.— Lbahurst. 


THE SHOWY STONECROP (SEDUM 
SPECTABILE). 

Stonbcropb have many uses in our gardens, 
and their accommodating habits and the 
ease with which the majority of the hardy 
species can be cultivated, render them of the 
greatest value in many situations. The ma¬ 
jority are almoit drought-resisting, being as 
capable of standing a long period of dry 
weather as the Opuntias and other Cacti are 
in their own way, and others can be grown in 
almost any soil, provided that it is not of the 
stiffest clay ; while there are still some which 
will bloom and thrive in partial shade, al¬ 
though the preferences of the whole are in 
favour of a rather dry soil, and a consider¬ 
able amount of sunshine. One of the most 
useful of all for border purposes is the Showy 
Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile), whose value 
is not depreciated, but rather increased, by 
the fact that it blooms in autumn instead of 
summer, when the majority of its congeners 
are in full perfection. With handsome, mas¬ 
sive foliage, when well cultivated, and with 
large, flat heads of flower, it forms a pleasant 
contrast to other border flowers of the sea¬ 
son, while its compact habit commends it 
even to those who follow the bedding-out 
system as an adjunct to their more formal 
arrangements. In the mixed border it is 
found most serviceable, and large plants 
covered with bloom are effective and gener¬ 
ally acceptable to visitors as well as to one¬ 
self. Nor is the plant rendered any less, but 
niore, attractive by its being haunted in 
autumn by bees and butterflies, which crowd 
to its flowers—some to become intoxicated 
with some subtle ingredient in the nectar of 
the flower. The humble bees seem even more 
attracted by Sedum spectabile than those of 
the hive, and plants in my garden last autumn 
were often moat beautiful with their heads of 
bloom brightened still further by the hive- 
bees ; their more imposing and more gaily- 
coloured allies, the humble bees; while 
several Red Admiral butterflies might be 
seen on one clump at a time, the whole con¬ 
stituting a picture of much beauty. 

Sedum spectabile, which comes from 
Japan, is, in its ordinary form, a handsome 
lant, generally from 14 feet to 2 feet high, 
aving large, succulent leaves, and large 
cymes of pinkish flowers, with an inclination 
towards purple. It is now more variable than 
was at one time understood, and the three 
varieties at present in commerce give n pleas¬ 
ing change from the ordinary one. One of 
the finest of these is S. spec tabile atropur- 
pureura, which is very distinct in its colour¬ 
ing, the flowers being of a deeper and more 
intense red, while the plant is, in other re¬ 
spects, similar to the type. This plant has 
come rapidly into favour, and all who see it 
are struck by its fine colouring. The variety 
atrosanguincum, which has its flowers of a 
fine crimson, is still less known, and is one 
of the most recent additions to a set of good 
varieties. The handsome variegated-leaved 
variety, S. spectabile variegatum, has been 
long known, but it has not found its way 
into general cultivation, probably because it 
is not so hardy as the others, but it makes a 
pretty greenhouse plant, the cream and green 
of its foliage being, besides, much more 
marked when grown under glass than in the 
open. 

As before indicated, Sedum spectabile and 
its varieties possess no inherent difficulties of 
cultivation. Given a JaHfly good soil, en¬ 
riched, i^ poor, with wfll-deg*3|ed it 

will make handsome piWtl Stf a shArt 1 time, 
but it may lx* pointed out that Sm* finest 


leaves and largest bends of flower are pro¬ 
duced on comparatively young plants, and 
that overgrown clumps do not give these 
features so large and fine. Propagation, as 
with other Stonecrops, is, however, so easy, 
that no difficulty will be met with in growing 
young plants, and division affords the easiest 
and most satisfactory method, although cut¬ 
tings at almost any season, save winter and 
late autumn, will strike readily. In good 
soil a plant a couple of years old will Ik* of 
good size and of considerable decorative 
effect. S. Aknott. 

Sunnymead, Dumfries . 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

With the advent of a new year, we look for¬ 
ward to soon having brighter and longer days, 
these bringing in their train a pressure of 
work, both under glass and in the open, 
which, if long neglected, quickly tells its own 
tale before the spring is far advanced. The 
autumn and early winter have been remark¬ 
ably mild, and, although we have had many 
wet days, the rainfall has not been heavy 
enough to interfere with the transplanting of 
trees, shrubs, etc. It is a recognised principle 
that autumn planting is the beet, no matter 
what kind of soil the planter has to deal with ; 
but that must not deter him from undertaking 
it during the first three months of the year, 
unless he is willing to sacrifice a whole 
twelvemonth. Provided such work is under¬ 
taken when the soil is not too sticky, and 
well carried out, there need be no apprehen¬ 
sion as to the result. It may entail a little 
more labour during the coming summer, but 
the roots would be laying hold of the soil, 
and be ready to go ahead by the coming 
autumn. The pruning %nd training of all 
kinds of established fruit-trees and bushes 
should be persevered with. Washing or 
spraying the same where such is intended, 
renovation or top-dressing of borders in 
suitable weather—all claim attention during 
the first quarter of the year. 

In the vegetable garden, ground will be 
.relieved of such crops as Celery, Artichokes, 
Turnips, Broccoli, Cabbage, etc., and should 
be manured (where necessary), and be dug up 
in readiness for future cropping, the first 
opportunity being taken after a spell of a 
little dry weather. It is unwise to dig ground 
in a very wet state. Pleasure-grounds need 
daily attention, if neatness be maintained, 
the sweeping and rolling of turf, relaying the 
latter after filling in any hollows, the pro 
paration of new ground where Grass seeds 
are to be sown later on, edging of the verges, 
and relaying gravel paths that may have be¬ 
come rough and uneven, may all be carried 
out in the absence of heavy rain or much 
frost. 

Under glass, work will be pressing. Peaches, 
Vines, and Figs should be pruned, washed, 
and tied in position, borders attended to after 
woodwork and glass have been cleaned. Walls 
should be coloured, or, better still, lime- 
washed, every spring. Stove and green¬ 
house fine-foliaged plants should be cleaned 
in readiness for repotting or surfacing, the 
necessary soils got under cover for the pur 
pose, pots of all sizes washed, and drainage 
material similarly treated, so that the work 
is not delayed when once a start is made. 
Much forethought is required in forwarding 
such plants as Spiraeas, Azaleas, and similar 
plants, too strong a heat causing disappoint¬ 
ment. The same remarks should have been 
given in starting the Vine, Peach, Fig, and 
Strawberry, an average temperature of 
50 degs. being a safe figure to start with, 
gradually increasing it as growth or flower 
shows itself. During winter and early spring 
aphides increase fast, on account of the struc¬ 
tures being kept warmer where fire-heat is 
applied. These must be fumigated periodi¬ 
cally to keep them under, and all decaying 
foliage and flowers should be promptly re¬ 
moved. A brief reminder, such as is here 
given, may not be necessary to the majority 
of readers, yet it dries no harm to the most 
observant, such details, if carried out in 
good time, all tending to perfection in gar 
dening. East Devon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lillum Brownl In Co. Meath.— I am en¬ 
closing yon a photograph of Lilium Browni, 
which I trust may be found good enough to 
reproduce in your paper, to prove how well 
it does the second year compared with the 
first. The three best bulbs are in their 
second year, the three smaller in their first 
year. They are growing irj a bed made of 
peat and sand, and round about, and Itetween 
the bulbs on the surface are placed stones of 
a size easily lifted with one hand. I believe 
this suits them. They have not otherwise 
been protected in any way. Mock Orange 
shades them from the midday sun. L. 
Browni is a lovely and most fragrant Lily, 
and I advise everyone who can have a peat 
bed to try it.—E. Watt, Meath , Ireland. 

[Many thanks, but sorry to say the photo 
was too much reduced for us to get a good 
result by reproducing it.—E d.] 


FERNS. 

BASKET FERNS. 

It is hardly the proper time to disturb any 
plants at the roots, but where a little extra 
warmth can be given there is no better time 
for filling baskets which are to be suspended 
from the roof, as they will get the full benefit 
of the light, and there is no danger of the 
sun being too powerful, while there will be 
sufficient time for the plants to get well estab¬ 
lished and hardened before the sun gets too 
strong. The Nephrolepisos, Davallias, etc., 
are the most suitable for baskets, but there 
are many others which may be recommended. 
In filling the baskets, young, free growing 
plants should be selected, and only a thin 
layer of Moss should be used, for if too much 
space is taken up with it it will decay and 
leave a space, and the soil will get loose. 
For covering the under surface of the baskets 
there is no better material than Ficus repens. 
If a few young plants of this are put round 
the edge and pegged down they will soon 
form a good covering, and will help to keep 
the soil together without taking much nour¬ 
ishment from the Ferns. Some of the Daval¬ 
lias will in time cover the baskets, but most 
Ferns are slow to cover the under surface, 
and tlie Ficus can always be thinned out or 
removed altogether after the Ferns get well 
established. In some casco two or three 
varieties may be grown in the same basket, 
but I like to keep each <sort separate, using 
baskets in sizes to suit the growth of the 
Ferns. Large baskets are generally objec¬ 
tionable on account of being too heavy. The 
most popular basket Fern is Xephrolepis ex- 
altata. This is now recognised as one of the 
best market Ferns, and is used extensively 
both in pots and baskets. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Nephrolepls davallioides.— Few things are 
more ornamental than well-grown Ferns, as 
they are so varied in habit and can be used 
in so many ways. For hanging baskets Ne- 
phrolepis davallioides is most useful, in this 
way breaking up the roof apace above other 
plants. I have seen this used with the best 
results at Bicton, grown in pots. By far the 
finest I have seen was at Rood Ashton. Mr. 
Strugnell had the plants growing in 5-inch 
and 8 inch pots. Mr. Strugnell told me 
that, being grown cold, he found them of tin* 
utmost value in raised positions for house 
furnishing, as they were most enduring. 
Ccrtaiftly nothing could lx; more effective 
when placed in a vase on a pedestal. 1 was 
told this Ncphrolepis was easily grown, mak¬ 
ing fine plants rapidly. Ferns of this clasu 
should be grown bv those with small glass 
accommodation, as they do well when hung 
up under the roof of a house, thus making the 
most of the space*. It would be interesting if 
Mr. Strugnell would tell us, through your 
columns, how he managed to obtain such fine 
specimens in such small pots. Recently l 
tried growing Asplenium bulbiferum in 
pans 6 inches deep and a foot aoros6, placing 
five small plants in each pan. When the pans 
arc full of roots., feeding is attended to, and 
I have now some grand plants. Grown thus 
near |tlre cla«s, t^J|>^p^ig^^tyus<-ful. - 
DorskT. 
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VEGETABLES. 

SEAKALE. 

This probably is the most common of 
forced vegetables, but its quality and appear¬ 
ance greatly depend on the treatment | 
afforded. Unless it is tender and well 
blanched it finds little favour, and when not | 
sent to table in a fresh condition it becomes 
bitter. The early batch of plants which has 
occupied a sunny position during the summer 
will be found much further advanced as re¬ 
gards shedding the foliage than that grown 
on cool, moist borders. As the outside 
supply of Beans is cut off by the frost, Sea- 
kale is about the fir 4 st thing we turn to to 
assist in affording variety, but it is a mistake 
to lift the roots directly the leaves part from 
the crowns. These, with weeds, etc., should 
be removed, so that the plants arc fully ex¬ 
posed to a few' frosts, which cause an en¬ 
forced rest, which, though it may be for 


season for good results to come from crowns 
placed in an ordinary cellar without some 
artificial warmth, though such a position is 
most suitable later on, when growth is more 
easily excited. It is very important that 
sufficient crow ns be put in at regular intervals 
to meet the requirements, as the quality is 
quickly impaired if kept for several days 
after it is cut before being used. Seakale 
is always of better quality when brought on 
gradually under a good body of leaves, hence 
there is much to recommend the old fashioned 
plan of covering the crowns with pots or 
boxes ; but as this plan is hardly suitable for 
the earliest supplies, lifting the roots is the 
only alternative until the turn of the year, 
when the permanent stools may be covered as 
described above. 


QUALITY IN BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 
Probably no winter green vegetable causes 
more disappointment than Brussels Sprouts. 
The chief annoyance is their growing out into 



Thalictrum j>etaloideu!n. (See page 6‘ii.) 


less than a fortnight’s duration, is sufficient 
to make growth start more quickly when sub 
jeeted t«» artificial heat. Various methods 
are employed for forcing this vegetable, j 
which vary according to the quantity required 
and the convenience at disposal. Small 
quantities, such as a few dozen crowns, may 
be packed rather closely in a deep box, such 
as bulbs generally arrive in, standing this be¬ 
neath the stage in a warm greenhouse. 
Every particle of light must be carefully ob¬ 
scured, and if the outside of the box can be 
packed round with damp leaves or Moss, so 
much the better, as this maintains an even 
temperature and prevents the escape of mois¬ 
ture. Some cover the crowns with 6 inches 
or more of sifted leaf-mould. Grow th pushes 
through this, and the shoots come beauti¬ 
fully white and crisp, and may bo cut as soon 
as they push through the surface. Larger | 
quantities should have a corner in the Mush¬ 
room house devoted/tmthem, as in It his posi¬ 
tion tlmv can be e*;ily_tf , xi|i’iii,rflT|f«l#Pcut ns 
required? Growth VSltV? to<0«fKt this 


what may be termed miniature Cabbages in¬ 
stead of young, medium-sized, hard nuts. 
Errors in cultivation .are generally responsible 
for this state of things, and I am convinced 
the majority of batches are sown too early. 1 
never could see the force of 6owing Brussels 
Sprouts say in January, or even early in 
February, as some do. Even in midland and 
northern gardens the practice is unprofitable, 
as more often than not the seedlings remain 
in the seed-boxes until they become yellow 
and stunted, as the weather is more often 
than not too inclement for exposing them in 
open quarters. I once or twice grew an extra 
early lot of this vegetable, sowing the seed in 
a Carrot frame in February, and filially trans¬ 
planting early in April. Even on not over- 
rich ground the sprouts invariably reached 
maturity early in October, at which date they 
are seldom asked for in the dining-room. By 
the time this was the case, a large percentage 
of them had burst or had lost quality, secon¬ 
dary March open border sowings having to 
be started on. If these extra early 6prouts 


must be grown more than ordinary care must 
be taken all round. In the first place, sorts 
noted for their medium stature and close 
sprouting habit should be selected, and in¬ 
stead of being crowded in seed box or pan 
should be thinned out as soon as practicable 
and pricked into other pans, boxes, or frame 
mounted on a gentle warm bed immediately 
the first pair of rough leaves are formed. In 
the frame they can be left until the weather 
allows of their final transplanting being ac¬ 
complished without suffering, and can, pro¬ 
vided crowding is avoided, a somewhat hold¬ 
ing soil employed, and exposure by entire re¬ 
moval of lights when fine practised, be lifted 
with a trowel. These early batches should 
also have a very firm, rather poor root-run, 
also a sunny, open position, and ample room. 

In the case of main winter plots, the season 
affects them more or less. In wet, sunless 
summers abnormally large, loose sprouts are 
the rule, this defect being observable even at 
shows. Good all-round crops would be made 
more certain were the young plants treated 
as many%treat winter and spring Broccoli, 
viz., planting on land free from fresh manure 
and which has not been turned up for some 
time. Where practicable, the plot from 
which this season’s crop of spring Onions was 
taken might be set aside for Brussels Sprouts 
during the following year, not interfering in 
any way with the surface beyond cleaning 
with hoe and rake and drawing slight drills 
to plant in. Onions being, as a rule, well 
provided for, the ground would be quite rich 
enough for Sprouts, and the firm condition, 
while encouraging hard fibrous roots, would 
likewise retain moisture better and have the 
additional advantage of a more even tem¬ 
perature, conditions essential for the produc¬ 
tion of good stocky stems in such a variable 
climate as ours. N. 

-These must be forthcoming at all 

costs, from the largest to the smallest 
garden, even cottagers going in strongly 
for them of late years. They rank next 
to the Cabbage for a long supply of 
tender shoots after all the best “buttons” 
have been gathered. When the bottom 
leaves turn yellow no harm is done by re¬ 
moving them from the stems, this removal 
admitting light and air. and in wet weather 
the produce can be more conveniently gath¬ 
ered. To lengthen the supply a north border 
forms a suitable place to set out a batch, ac¬ 
cording to space and the demand. Here it 
will be found they will last well into spring. 
The individual sprouts may not be so large 
as from plants set out in a more favourable 
spot, but, as with Cauliflower or Broccoli, 
the smaller buttons have the most delicate 
flavour.—J. M. B. 


VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 

The value of wood ashes in gardens, both for 
fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be over¬ 
estimated, particularly where the soil is in¬ 
clined to be heavy. They then not only act 
as a fertiliser, but also as valuable agents in 
raising the temperature of such soils, besides 
operating in a beneficial manner in keeping 
them open, and so rendering them more 
easily worked. On lighter soils wood ashes 
are also serviceable, only in a less degree, 
because the lighter the character of the 
staple the less need there is for their appli¬ 
cation generally, the exceptions being in 
cases where wireworm and maggot are 
troublesome, and where the soil has become 
nothing but a mass of humus from repeated 
and heavy dressings of manure. This latter 
is often found to be the case where the soil 
is anything but light, and although the pre¬ 
sence of so much humus is not then quite so 
detrimental, both in this and the former in¬ 
stance the soil would be greatly benefited by 
the application of a good dressing of wood 
ashes for a season or two in lieu of manure. 
These wood ashes, containing as they do a 
considerable amount of carbonate of potash 
—the quantity varying according to the mate¬ 
rials used at the time of burning—sweeten 
humus-laden soils, so to speak, and counter¬ 
act the evils arising from a too free use of 
organic manures. Again, the more charcoal 
the ashes contain, the more is their value 
enhanced, as this takes up and retains mois- 
| turg(J|^ip^i|8[thj^flt)^tpp^fi^ as it were, 
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for absorption by the roots of both plants 
and trees, as the case may be, when they 
come into contact with it. On wire worm and 
maggot-infested soils wood ashes are of spe¬ 
cial value, as they greatly assist in getting 
rid of the troublesome pests if their applica¬ 
tion is steadily persisted in. They should 
then be applied as a surface-dressing at the 
time the seeds are sown, in addition to giving 
the plot a good dressing when digging, tak¬ 
ing care to incorporate them well with the 
staple. For sowing in Potato drills after the 
planting is finished, and before closing in tho 
drills, they are of the utmost service, and act 
as a first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid of 
fly on tho seed-beds of all the Brassica tribe 
nothing can equal wood ashes, only they 
must be applied in a dry state, while they 
can also be used on Turnips with similar 
effects. 

The use of wood ashes in connection with 
fruit growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally 
for incorporating with other constituents 
when forming new fruit-tree borders. They 
are also used for mixing with new compost 
in the transplanting of fruit-trees when it is 
necessary to place some new soil over and 
round about the roots. Asa surface-dressing 
for fruit-tree borders wood ashes play an im¬ 
portant part, as, in addition to their render¬ 
ing valuable manurial aid, they also heighten 
the colour of the fruit. Again, they may be 
used with excellent effect in the pot culture 
of orchard-house trees when mixed with other 
ingredients, also for Pines and Tomatoes. 
Wood ashes are also useful in the eradication 
of Moss on lawns. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

These have made an unusual amount of 
growth since the prolonged summer drought 
came to an end, and are now in anything but 
fit condition to withstand either frost or con¬ 
tinuous wet weather such as we have lately 
experienced. The stools are as yet with me, 
unprotected, consequently the recent heavy 
rains have not affected them, but had they 
been protected there is no doubt that the 
outer and tender heart leaves would soon 
have succumbed to damp and rotted. For 
this reason I have delayed protecting them, 
and am also hoping that colder weather may 
set in and give them a check before doing so. 
In order to be prepared against loss a good 
stock of offsets has been lifted and planted 
in a very sheltered place, where they will be 
secure from hard frost, otherwise they would 
have been potted and wintered in a cold pit. 
In any event these offsets will prove service¬ 
able for spring planting, for should the old 
stools survive the winter, some of the oldest 
of these can be dispensed with after they 
have done yielding heads, and, besides, it is 
always good policy to plant a certain number 
of offsets each spring to keep the plantations 
in a vigorous and satisfactory condition. In 
some gardens new stock is raised from seed, 
but the results are not always what one could 
wish, as seedlings vary so in character, and 
the best way when the existing variety is a 
good one is to keep to it, and increase it by 
means of offsets, taken either in the autumn 
or spring, preferably the former, in case the 
old stools should be lost during the winter. 
If these offsets are potted in suitable-sized 
pots, and the latter plunged to the rims in 
coal-ashes in a cold pit, they will pass safely 
through the winter, if some dry litter or 
Bracken is lightly disposed over the tops of 
the plants during sharp, frosty weather. In 
the event of a hard and protracted frost the 
eashes should be covered with litter or mats 
in addition. If a plentiful supply of air is 
afforded the plants whenever milder condi¬ 
tions prevail, they will then be in right con¬ 
dition for planting early in April. 

I give protection to the old stools, in the 
shape of dry litter placed tightly round them, 
and up to a height of 18 inches, after removing 
the oldest of the outer leaves. This leaves the 
centre quite open for the admission of light 
and air, and a little litter shaken over the top 
excludes snow whenever a storm appears im¬ 
minent. It is also always wise to either bank 
some soil or coal-ashes against the litter as a 
further precautionary i^easiu'e^ag^ipatjLjost. 


MANURING THE SOIL. 
Mistakes are often made in manuring the 
soil. Thus, horse-manure is used indiscrimi¬ 
nately on light and heavy soils, sulphate of 
ammonia on light soils, and nitrate of soda 
on heavy soils. Horse-dung should be used 
on heavy soils only, because, being light and 
warm, it helps to lighten the ground as well 
as increase the temperature of the soil. If 
applied to light or sandy soils, it makes them 
still lighter and drier. Then, ngain, it is a 
great mistake to use cow or pig-dung on 
heavy soils, because such manures are bind¬ 
ing and cold. On a light soil they bind the 
particles together, and make them more re¬ 
tentive of moisture, while their cooling pro¬ 
perties provide a moister run for the roots. 
In the case of artificial manures, nitrate of 
soda is a cooling manure, and best suited 
for light soils. Moreover, it dissolves 
quickly, and hence on light and dry soils is 
not so likely to run to waste before the crops 
can take, advantage of it. On heavy soils it 
would dissolve too rapidly, and be carried 
off into the drainage before the roots could 
utilise all of it. Sulphate of ammonia answers 
lest for heavy soils, because it dissolves more 
slowly, and the crops have a longer time to 
avail themselves of it. Kainit and potash 
manures generally are of more benefit to light 
than heavy soils. Bone-meal and basic slag 
are the best forms of phosphates to apply to 
heavy soils, and superphosphates and dis¬ 
solved bones for lighter ones, especially those 
containing lime. 

Great mistakes are also made in the time 
of application of such manures. Thus, on 
light soils, stable manure is applied in 
autumn or winter, and the winter rains, 
therefore, wash out all the fertilising proper¬ 
ties into the drainage. In 6uch a case , the 
soil is not one whit better for the manure. 
The proper time, to apply the manure is in 
the late winter or early spring. Quite the 
opposite course should be pursued with heavy 
soils; in their case apply the mauure in 
autumn. It is a great mistake to collect 
manure into a heap and let it lie exposed to 
the air for weeks. The rain washes out its 
properties, and leaves the remains very poor 
and unprofitable as a plant food. It would 
be better to cover the heap with a layer of 
soil till w'anted. In the use of liquid-manure, 
do not apply it when the soil is dry, as it will 
do more harm than good. Best apply it when 
the soil is moistened by rain, or after a good 
watering. It is a mistake also to apply 
liquid-manure to fruit-trees in winter; the 
best time is during spring and summer. 

Do not make compost too rich. Better not 
mix much mauure with the compost, but use 
it as a mulch when the plant is about to 
flower, or when bearing fruit. I have seen 
many fail to grow good crops of .Tomatoes 
through making the soil too rich. This 
causes an abnormal amount of rank foliage 
at the expense of the fruit. Manure of any 
kind is not necessary until the first truss of 
bloom has set. Once a good crop is assured, 
feed liberally. Collect all weeds, decayed 
vegetable matter, and leaves into a heap, 
sprinkle with lime occasionally, and turn 
over now and then. Add house slops to the 
heap, and a little soot, and then you will get 
a splendid manure, rich in plant food. Save 
all your Cabbage stumps and tree primings, 
burn them, and add the ashes to the heap. 
You will then have potash, phosphates, and 
nitrogen, the three main elements pf plant 
food. Finally, never give manures to sickly 
plants or trees, as if you do you will only 
hasten their death. 

Herbert Thackeray. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Turnip-rooted t-. long-rooted Beets. I am 

now using an excellent selection of Blood 
Red Beet, and besides its very handsome ap¬ 
pearance in the garden, I am constantly hear¬ 
ing of its excellence both from the kitchen 
and the dining-room. This season my earliest 
sowings, which are always of one of the Tur¬ 
nip-rooted varieties, did badly, and in conse 
quence I had to use the long-rooted kind be¬ 
fore it was half grown, but even then it was 
excellent, and the colour remarkably good. I 
am not going to run the Turnip-rooted sec¬ 


tion down, as I have found it useful early in 
I the season, but, at the same time, Turnip- 
rooted Beets do not, in the majority of cases, 
come up to the other section for quality, and 
I am inclined to think that, as a rule, we 
grow too many of them. For the first crop 
sown either under glass or in warm borders, 
the Turnip-rooted Beet is useful, and though 
I grew for several years a Globe variety for 
late summer and autumn use, I have dis¬ 
carded it the last two seasons, growing only 
the Blood Red for all but the earliest sup¬ 
plies. I feel confident it was a change for 
the better, though doubtless in some very 
poor and shallow soils there is room for the 
shorter roots. It is a case> perhaps, of grow¬ 
ing what suits the soil in individual eases.— 
H. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Though Camellias are not 
so popular as they were, there is no doubt 
that a well-grown specimen plant is appreci¬ 
ated, and the same may be said of a well- 
developed Orange-tree. To have a well- 
developed Camellia, some cultural skill is re¬ 
quired. Camellias may be well grown in 
equal parts of good yellow loain and leaf- 
mould, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
Camellias, like Azaleas, Heaths, and many 
other plants which grow best in peat, will 
not grow' in soil which contains much lime, 
and good collections are not usually found 
where the water is veiw hard if the plants 
are watered with it. Camellias must have 
perfect drainage, no matter whether grown 
in pots, tubs, or planted in tho border. 
Though the soil should be reasonably firm, 
it need not in potting be rammed quite so 
hard as is usually done when potting Heaths 
and Azaleas. In preparing the soil for pot¬ 
ting or tubbing, the leaf-mould should be free 
front Hits of wood or other foreign matter 
which may breed fungus. I once took 
charge of a house planted with Camellias 
that were not doing well. The plants math; 
scarcely any growth, and the leaves were 
losing colour. On examination, it was found 
that leaf-mould had been largely used in the 
making of the borders, and the bits of wood 
and Beech nut husks had developed fungus, 
which had attacked the roots. Lifting ami 
replanting in fresh-made borders and careful 
watering afterwards restored them to health, 
but this shows how necessary it is to l>e care¬ 
ful in selecting the soil for valuable plants. 
This fungus might not have developed in a 
damp soil, and it is possible when fungus is 
in a border of either fruits or flowers to 
draw’ it out by repeated (makings of water, 
but when there are dry spots in a border it 
is very difficult to find them and make them 
wet enough. The best, course in such a ease 
is, I think, to lift the plants, soak the roots 
in a tank or tub, and replant in fresh, sweet 
soil. This refers to other ‘plants besides 
Camellias. Keep everything clean and bright 
now; 50 degs. w’ill be high enough, and very 
-little fire-heat will do this sometimes. 

Stove. There is always something to in¬ 
spire interest in this house, because growth is 
always active, and flowers which expand their 
blossoms in heat are always fresh-coloured 
and lasting. Crotons and Dracamas should 
have all the light possible, and a close watch 
should be kept for the appearance of insects. 
The most troublesome for these smooth¬ 
leaved plants is thrips, and, I may say, also 
the most destructive ; and yet they are easily 
got rid of, though if left long undisturbed the 
evidence of their w'ork is not so easily re¬ 
moved. Vaporising with nicotine occasion¬ 
ally will keep the house clear of insects of all 
kinds, except scale and mealy-bug; but I 
have always acted on the principle that tho 
proper place for a plant badly infested with 
mealy-bug or scale is the fire, and, therefore, 

I have not had much trouble with these pests. 
It* will be better for the present to keep 
things quiet. There will be flowers in a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs.. if winter¬ 
flowering things are grown, and there ought 
to be a few Orchids now, with Eucharis 
Lilies and, probably, Amaryllises and Cri- 
nuins. A wall covered with Euphorbia 
jacquipitpfforaj should ■tje a perfect blaze of 
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colour, and Gardenias also should now be 
plentiful. 

Early Crapes.— If the first crop of Grapes 
is taken from pot-Vinea, these will now be 
bursting the buds, and may have a rise in 
temperature, say, to 55 degs. at night. As 
there will soon be more daylight, and, let us 
hope, more sunshine, as growth advances a 
further increase of temperature may be per¬ 
mitted, but it is better to advance gradually 
until the bunches show at the end of the 
shoots, which should be stopped at the 
second leaf. Sometimes only one leaf is made 
before stopping takes place, but if there is 
room for training in the shoots, I prefer two 
leaves. Of course, this training-in or tying- 
down, as it is termed, will be done gradu¬ 
ally, so as not to run any risk of splintering 
off the shoots. As soon arf the shoots have 
been stopped, other shoots, termed sub¬ 
laterals, will start away from the axils of the 
leaves, and these will have to be dealt with 
in good time. The best way of treating sub¬ 
laterals, according to my experience, is to rub 
off all shoots below the bunch of Grapes when 
quite small, and stop all above to one leaf. 
Permanent Vines may be started now to come 
on in succession. These will chiefly consist 
of Black Ha in burghs and other early kinds. 
There is no black superior to the Hamburgh 
(or early work. 

Orchard-house. —Peaches, Plums, and 
other trees in pots which have been outside 
should now be taken indoors and the neces¬ 
sary pruning and washing done. In pruning, 
keep the growth reasonably thin, but do not 
permit the shoots to straggle out thinly and 
the centre of the trees to become bare and 
fruitless. It may be necessary sometimes to 
cut back au old brauch to keep the growth 
at home. Some of this work may have been 
done in the autumn, when the repotting or 
top-dressing was done. When the trees are 
placed in position, the house should be freely 
ventilated. I need hardly say the house, in¬ 
cluding paint, glass, and walls, should be 
clean and sweet before the trees are housed. 
This is the only way to keep out red spider. 

Late Crapes. —All Grapes still hanging on 
the Vines should be cut and bottled in the 
Grape-room, where they will keep as well, 
if not better, than if left on the Vines. Any 
room with a temperature of 45 degs. to 
5(1 degs., or even a little lower, if perfectly 
dry and sweet, will do for a Grape-room. If 
there comes frost, mat up all windows; in 
fact, black Grapes keep their colour better 
in the dark, so the light may be always sub¬ 
dued. 

Mushr00m-hdU8«.— I have often wished 
the Mushroom-house had been larger, as so 
much work can be done in it, especially at 
this season. Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, and 
Dandelion will be coming on. Lilac's and 
Lily of the Valley can be started, and Endive 
can be brought in to blanch. The warmth of 
the Mushroom-beds in a good-sized house 
will keep up a temperature of 55 degs. in mild 
weather, and if there comes frost, fires may 
be lighted. 

In the spare-room. Plants should be 
kept dry. Where there is a bath-room on the 
upper floor it may be an easy matter to run 
a hot water pipe round the spare-room and 
convert it into a very pretty conservatory. 
The water given to the plants must be in 
proportion to the heat supplied, but it is bet¬ 
ter to keep everything on the side of dryness 
at the roots now. Longer days are coming, 
and then more water will be required. 

Outdoor garden. —Among berry-bearing 
plants, Skimmias and Pernettyas are suit¬ 
able for grouping. Those who are planting 
evergreen shrubs should not neglect the Ber- 
beris family. B. japonica ana stenophylla 
are beautiful, and the common evergreen, B. 
Aquifolium, is useful to form evergreen 
undergrowth beneath trees. In damp situa¬ 
tions plant Rhododendrons, and Birches 
dotted thinly among them. Groups of white 
Lilacs among Rhododendrons or Hollies give 
character. This is not the best time to plant 
the Gyneriums or other hardy Grasses, but 
I think more might be done in this direction, 
especially near water. As-Jong as the weather 
keeps open, planting may be ^ono^apijcL there 
is always work of thisMtilic!- In haJd Jfpt- this 


season. Old shrubs can be grubbed up and 
the site prepared for better things. Where 
colour is wanted plant the purple Beech and 
the silver and other Maples; and the white 
and golden Poplars make handsome trees 
where there is room. Among the many 
beautiful varieties of Hollies now in nur¬ 
series, one wonders that more attention is 
not given them. I find people commonly sav¬ 
ing where Hollies are recommended, “Oh, 
they grow so slowly,” but when well treated 
Hollies grow fairly quickly, but the best 
things are generally of slow growth. 

Fruit gartftn.— There is always work of an 
interesting character among fruit-trees at this 
season. Old trees w'hich it is desired to re¬ 
move may have a top-dressing of good com- 

ost. The Blenheim Orange, as everybody 

nows, is one of our best Apples, and old 
trees of this variety are worthy of every 
attention, and spraying should not be 
neglected. This work nas really become 
urgent, if we are to hold our own in competi¬ 
tion with foreigners. Good fruit cannot be 
obtained from exhausted trees, whether that 
exhaustion arises from a neglected old tree, 
age, or from poverty of the soil. Want of 
drainage sometimes proves injurious. I re¬ 
member a case where one deep drain cut 
through an orchard had a marvellous effect 
upon the health of the trees and the value of 
the crop. North walls may be given up to 
Plums, Morello Cherries, and Currants, 
which may be planted between the Plums and 
Cherries; and as Plums and Cherries are 
free of growth, they should not be nearer 
than from 16 feet to 18 feet. I should prefer 
the latter distance, if cordon Currants are 
planted in the spaces between. The pruning 
and training of all trees should be forwarded. 

Vegetable garden. —The principal work in 
the kitchen garden now is of a routine char¬ 
acter, and will largely depend upon the de¬ 
mand for forced produce. Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Rhubarb, Mushrooms, and salading are 
all more or less in demand, and if the gar¬ 
dener can meet the demands of the kitchen 
in respect of these things his life will be 
easier. It is mainly a question of means at 
disposal. To keep up a succession of Aspara¬ 
gus and Seakale—two of the most important 
vegetables at this season—means that a good 
sized plot in the kitchen garden must be given 
up to their culture. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in the production of thousands of 
Asparagus and Seakale roots strong enough 
for forcing, if the ground is prepared and 
the seeds or roots planted at the right time. 
When Seakale is lifted for forcing, the 
thongs, or side roots, are cut off and laid in 
damp ashes or sand till March, and are then 
planted out in rows 15 inches apart and 
12 inches apart in the rows. The ground 
should be manured and trenched now, and in 
March the roots will be forming crowns on 
the cut surface, which crowns should be re¬ 
duced to one and then planted. 

E. Hobday. 

TBS COKZXO WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

January 7M.—Looked over early Peaches 
with rabbit's tail to fertilise the blossoms. 
Gave a little fresh top-dressing to Cucum¬ 
bers. Young shoots are stopped one leaf be¬ 
yond the fruit. Only a moderate crop is 
taken in winter. Gave a thorough cleaning 
to a succession-house that will be planted 
shortly. Loekie's Perfection is chiefly grown 
for winter, as the fruits swell up well, and 
it is a free bearer and of good colour. Sowed 
more seed for succession. 

January 8th .—We have always plenty of 
work waiting for bad weather. Pea-sticks 
are prepared, pots washed, drainage materials 
broken up, and sifted into sizes and stored 
in boxes ready for use. In the houses paint 
is washed with soap and water, and walls 
limewashed. In frosty weather manure and 
compost are turned over and wheeled on the 
land; hot-beds made, outfalls «f drains 
cleared, and Laurels which are used for 
undergrowth pruned, but no large branches 
are cut off. 

January 9th .—Sowed dwarf early Peas in 
pots to come on in a light house in a tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. Planted a 


frame with early Potatoes after Asparagus. 
Sowed a number of boxes with Ailsa Craig 
Ofrions. They will be placed in a house in a 
moderate temperature and moved to a cooler 
place when up. Digging, ridging, and trench¬ 
ing are still going on. Shrubberies are being 
forked over just deep enough to cover the 
leaves. 

January 10th .—Sowed a lot of Fern spores 
in 6-inch pots, covered with glass, with the 
pots standing in pans in which water is 
placed when necessary. Potted off Toma¬ 
toes in warm-house. They will be grown near 
the glass, to keep them sturdy. All the 
Vines have been pruned and washed with Gis- 
hurst, and the borders inside top-dressed. 
Made out seed order and sent it to seed firm. 
As usual, we are trying a few novelties, but 
our chief reliance is on well-known kinds. 

January 11th .—A rough plan of the kit¬ 
chen garden has been prepared, showing the 
cropping for the season as far as possible, 
iving due weight to rotation of crops, 
owed a few rows of early Peas on warm 
south border. We have not sown Peas in 
autumn, as the last year they ran up too 
much, and suffered from cold weather in 
spring. Sowed a pinch of white Celery in 
heat to get early plants for flavouring. 

January 12th. —To-day, when mild, plants 
were changed in conservatory, and others 
moved from intermediate house. Forced 
lants are .coming into bloom now, but we 
ave yet plenty of late Chrysanthemums. 
Our Cinerarias are good this year, and free 
from insects, and plants in 6-inch pots are 
making a good side show. Double Narcissi 
arc coming in and are useful, especially for 
cutting. Sowed seeds of Early Erfurt Cauli¬ 
flower. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

WILFUL DAMAGE TO FRUIT TREES, 
ETC. 

Many owners of gardens and orchards have 
had occasion to lament wilful damage done to 
their fruit-trees, shrubs, etc., and, probably, 
the majority of such owners—in common with 
the perpetrators of this sort of mischief—are 
not aware that the Legislature, taking a very 
serious view of offences of the kind, has pro¬ 
vided special punishment therefor. 

The whole subject is dealt with, inter alia , 
in the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 
of 1861. By Section 20 of that Act it is pro¬ 
vided that the cutting, breaking, barking, 
rooting-up, or destroying, or damaging of 
trees, shrubs, etc., to the value of more than 
twenty shillings in any park, pleasure ground, 
garden, orchard, or avenue, or in any ground 
adjoining or belonging to any dwelling-nouse, 
is to render the offender guilty of felony, and 
liable to a term of three years* penal servi¬ 
tude, or to imprisonment for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding two years, with or without hard 
labour. Then, by Section 21 of the Act, it 
is laid down that whosoever shall unlawfully 
and maliciously cut, break, bark, root-up, or 
otherwise destroy or damage the whole or 
any part of any tree, sapling, or shrub, or 
any underwood growing elsewhere than in 
any park. etc. (as above), in case the injury 
done shall amount to more than five pounds, 
shall be liable to similar punishment. Sec¬ 
tion 22 deals with offences of a less serious 
character, the injury* done being to the 
amount of one shilling. Here the penalty 
may be three months' hard labour or a five- 
pound fine for the first offence, twelve 
months without the option of a fine for the 
second, and penal servitude for any subse- 
uent offence. Section 23 deals with the 
estruction of ‘‘any plant, root, fruit, or vege¬ 
table production growing in any garden, 
orchard, nursery ground, hot house, green¬ 
house, or conservatory,” and provides six 
months’ hard labour, or a fine of twenty 
pounds for a first offence, and penal servitude 
for subsequent offences. Section 24 provides 
for the punishment of any persbn who destroys 
or danftiges “any cultivated root or plant 
used for the food of man or beast, or for 
medicine, or for distilling, or for dyeing, or 
for or in the course of any manufacture, and 
growing in any land, open or inclosed, not 
being a gardeg orch arjd, or nursery ground.” 
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Penalties, twenty shillings or a month, and 
six months for subsequent offences. 

All the penalties mentioned are in addition 
to paying the cost of the damage and of the 
legal proceedings ; and where penal servitude 
is provided there may be whipping, at the 
discretion of the Court, when the offender is 
a male under the age of sixteen years. In 
estimating the amount of damage, only injury 
to the tree, etc., itself is to bo considered, 
no allowance being made for ‘'consequential ” 
damages. 

Section 25 of this Act also provides fines 
and imprisonment for the malicious cutting 
or otherwise destroying of fences, walls, stiles, 
gates, or any part thereof, in addition to for¬ 
feiture of the amount of the damage done. 

Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions —Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should le clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the /ta/ter only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Furni'eal.street, Ilolborn , 
London, K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, amt not more 
than three queries shoidd be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press sotne time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N am ing fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit shoidd lwar in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
t:reatly assist in iIs determination. We ha re receired from, 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
namim/, these in many eases being unri/w and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many oases so trifling that it is nceessan / that three 
Sjwcimens of each kind should be sent. We ran undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
(he aboos directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Camellia-buds dropping (T.).-Are your plauts 
dry in the ceutie of the ball of earth around the 
roots? This is often the reason of the buds dropping, 
caused thiough bad and careless potting, the loose 
outside soil not allowing the raid lie of tlie plant to 
get any water. If you think it is this, stand the 
plant or plants into water over their pots and let 
them remain and soak for a long time. 

Lime to Rose soil (Amateur ).—Yes ; a dressing 
of lime will do the Rose soil good, more esj>ccially when it 
has been having annually heavy dressings of farmyard 
manure. Apply it in the form of slaked lime at the rate 
of about 5 oz. or 6 oz. per square yard. Hoe it in imme¬ 
diately afterwards. It may l>e applied during the late 
autumn or in the winter months. As to the latter part of 
your query, consult our advertisement pages. 

Arum Lilies (L.).—At this time of year these 
require a temperature of about 45 degs, to 50 degs., 
keeping them well supplied with water. If in small 
pots liquid-manure will be beneficial to them. When 
they have done flowering in spring repot them or 
plant them out-of-doers in trenches of rieh soil, and 
lift them and pot again in September. Any good 
soil will do for the potting, hut turfy-loam and 
rotten manure or leaf-mould make the best compost 
for them. 

Cannas in pots (B. B .).—Your Cannas can re¬ 
main in the pots duiiug the winter, and be stored 
away under the stage of the greenhouse, or any 
place where frost cannot reach them. Cut the leaves 
off, and give no water during the winter. In March 
next, just as they begin to grow-, shake them out 
and divide them, repotting in m od loam, with a 
liberal addition of well rotted manure and sand. 
Stand them in a temperature of 55 degs. or 60 degs., 
and be very careful as to watering until the roots 
have begun to run freely in the fresh soil. 

Waterside planting (A. L. M.) --The improve¬ 
ment of the sides of the pools may be most readily 
effected by using vigorous hardy flowers, many of the 
finest plants, such as Irises and Globe-flowers, thriv¬ 
ing in moist soil. You cannot do better than plant 
some of the Day Lilies, Meadow Sweets, tall Irises, 
Gunncras, American Swamp Lilies in peaty soil. 
Loosestrife, Golden Rod, Star worts, Knot worts, 
Moon Daisies, Cardinal-flower, and the common 
Lupine. To these you could add some of the nobler 
hardy Ferns, as Royal and Feather Ferns. 

Ficus elastics (4.).—You must wait until the 
spring before you attempt propagating Ficus clastica, 
unless you have a strong bottom-heat, when the 
operation may be successfully performed at any 
time. Young side-shoots, taken otf with a heel of 
the old wood and potted in sandy soil, and plunged 
in brisk bottoin-h-'at, will soon strike root and 
quickly make pood plants, or the sterns of the old 
wood 'may be cut up into single e>es with a leaf 
attached, and burled in t'ocoa nut fibre in boxes, after 
the manner that Vine-eyes are propagated. 

Delphinium Belladonna U .'.-In this the indi 
vidual flowers are large and of a lovely azure 
blue, producing in the ease of well-developed speci¬ 
mens a most pleasing etleut- wid affording q charm 
ing contrast to the deep rfli shades i»r yo*>|n r X*!"< h 
di-tinguish so many varices nlia^ |i^mner 

flowering perennial. BHIrinoTma mav UfTferincd a 
dwarf growing kind, as it seldom at la iu>rr height of 


S feet. It also is valuable in that it flowers con¬ 
tinuously throughout the summer, thus rendering it 
a desirable and useful subject for massing. 

Cinerarias in bad health (B .).—Your Cineraria 
plants arc* probably suffering from green-fly, which 
causes the leaves to curl; or they may be in'too cold 
a place, and .suffering from damp. If green fly is 
the cause, fumigation is necessary, and must be done 
carefully at this season, in several small doses rather 
than a strong dose at me time. In any case, remove 
the plants now to a drier place, but not to heat. 

Tuberous Begonias (G.).—You gain nothing by 
sowing in t-h? autumn, as you have to keep the 
tubers growing when they should be at rest. Sow- 
early in the New Year, and treat well during the 
summer, and you will get strong tubers that should 
be dried off in the ant iirnn and repotted the follow¬ 
ing spring. These you will And will flower well the 
second year. If yoj have too many for pots you 
should plant the surplus out in the open air, lifting 
these in the autumn, and storing in dry sand in any 
frost proof place. 

Azalea leaves falling (/.).—The Azalea has 
probably been allowed to get very dry at the root, 
or its leaves were infested with red-spider and thrips; 
either cause would account for loss of its leaves, 
and the temperature of the greenhouse is consider¬ 
ably too high for an Azalea in the depth of winter. 
The only tiling to do now is to keep the soil around 
the roots of the plants moderately moist and the top 
as cool as possible, and wait for fts natural season 
of growth in the spring, when it should be en¬ 
couraged to grow- freely 

Growing Brugmansi&s (0.).— It is usual to cut 
Rrugmansias back to the hard wood, or nearly so, in 
order to prevent their occupying too much space. 
Dining the winter when growth has ceased give 
them less water, only sufficient to keep the soil from 
getting too dry, and keep in an ordinary greenhouse. 
About the beginning of March shake the plants out 
and repot them, using as a compost one half good 
turfy loam, the other half leaf-mould and well de¬ 
cayed manure, with some coarse river-sand. As the 
pots get filled with roots during the summer an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure is beneficial. 

Worm-casts on lawn (G.).—Where worms arc 
very abundant on lawns it usually indicates that the 
soil is rather strong and moist. Proper drainage 
helps to remedy that to some extent. But as worms 
just now are working very freely and their easts 
give much trouble, the best remedy is to have the 
Grass thoroughly dusted over at night, when the 
worms are on the surface, with fresh lime or soot, 
which, later washing in, kills many. The most effi¬ 
cient remedy is found in making strong soot-water 
in large tubs, using a bushel of soot to 20 gallons of 
water, or equally freih-madc lime-water, then water¬ 
ing the Grass with it at night. This is a powerful 
destroyer of worms No doubt worm-casts, when 
every day broken about with a long broom, are very 
good for the Grass, as the passages allow water and 
air to pass fteely; but, all the same, they are very 
annoying. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Thorns not flowering GW. J. V.).—Your Thorns 
are evidently in poor condition at the roots, and, 
seeing you have them, as you say, in a shrubbery, 
the surrounding plants are starving them out while 
also overcrowding them. If this is so, then you ought 
to give the Thorns a thorough soaking of water, ami 
clear away some of the surrounding plants, and 
mulch them well with manure, more espe< ially as 
the soil is sandy and dry. Treat those on the lawn 
in the same way. having first lifted the turf and 
loosened up the soil before watering and mulching. 

Trees for shelter f/>.). — In order to obtain good 
shelter a bold clump of trees should be planted, but 
if space is limited, and the trees arc set in single 
line at considerable distances apart, the shelter from 
wind or sun will not be quickly secured. For winter 
comfort evergreen things must be planted, and of 
these the Evergreen Oak is very valuable. The 
Austrian and Corsican Pines are most effective wind¬ 
breaks with their dense, heavy heads of leafage. 
You might do worse than plant llolly, as nothing 
gives such perfect shelter and takes up such small 
space. 

Renovating an old Beech-hedge (.S'- S. />.).- 
A hedge of the age mentioned by you (seventy-five 
jears) ’must eertainlv not be cut back to the main 
stems, for the Beech, in particular, will not bear 
hard pruning. The gaps may be made up by plant¬ 
ing young trees, taking care that they have been 
frequently transplanted and arc well rooted. Where 
the plants have died out we presume there is plenty 
of light and air for the new-comers. Judging by 
your note, it would appear that the hedge has got 
v ild and rough, in which ease the branches may be 
shortened hack in order that uniformity may bo in¬ 
sured. Of course, if the hedge has been allowed 
to run wild for three quarters of a century you can 
never expect it to present the same regular appear¬ 
ance as one that has been systematically trimmed; 
but if vou shorten Imck the wide-spreading branches 
to a reasonable extent, it will be considerably im¬ 
proved. The pruning may be done during the winter 


Insects on Gooseberry-bushes (J. B. Aim- 
worth t. You might try dressing the bushes with the 
caustic alkali solution, the recipe for making w hich and 
mode of application have been so often given in our 
columns. You can purchase this valuable wash ready for 
use, all you have to do being to add the water. 

Pruning a Walnut-tree fAmateur, Lincoln¬ 
shire Thinning or shortening bock large branches with 
a saw is best done in February. Pare off all saw cuts 
with a sharp knife, and dress with Stockholm tar. Some 
people recommend pruning in the early autumn, when 
the growth is completed, as then there is less movement 
of sap and bleeding is not likely to follow'. 

Shrivelled Pears (G.).-When Pears begin to 
sl.iivcl tip ere they are ripe it is obvious that ripen¬ 


ing has not been completed. Possibly the fruits were 
gathered much too early, as very early gathering ‘is 
a common cause of shrivelling. But it is equally 
possible that the tre* has sent its roots down into 
poor or sour subsoil, far out of the reach of feeding 
by manure. There is no commoner cause of spotting 
and shrivelling up than that. If you care to do so, 
your best course will be to open a trench 2 feet wide 
and as deep round the tree, 5 feet from the stem, 
severing all roots, especially all downward ones, fork¬ 
ing off the top soil, and refilling the trench with en¬ 
tirely fresh soil. That would, no doubt, do very 
much to help your trees. 

Cankered Pear-tiee (D. J .).—We are very fami¬ 
liar with Hie form of canker from which your Pear- 
tree is suffering. The roots have got down into very 
poor subsoil, and no improvement can be effected 
until those downward roots arc cut off and new ones 
are formed near the surface. To obtain that result 


it is needful to open a deep trench round the tree, 
3 feet from the stem, throwing out the soil 2 feet 
wide and as deep, then to gradually grub under the 
tree to find all downward roots and cut them off, 
refilling the trench and giving the surface a good 
top-dressing of manure. The tree would also have 
to be cut hard back, removing all the cankered parts, 
and thus inducing the formation of healthy wood. 
If all the branches are in the same bad condition as 
the pieces you send, thin we should not hesitate to 
dig up the tree and replace with a healthy speci¬ 
men. If you do this, dear out the old soil and put 
in some drainage consisting of brickbats or any such 
material, and plant in good loam without any 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 


A sp ar agus bed. (P. B. J.) -For making a new bed 
three-year-old plants give the best return. No heads 
should be cut tne first year, and but few the second if tbe 
beds are to prove a permanent success; indeed, it is better 
to refrain from cutting any heads the second year and to 
cut but sparingly the third year, (b) Gonnover’s Colossal 
is the best variety, (e) No, there are no so-called early 
and late varieties. The difference in kinds is very often 
mere difference in cultivation, '(d) Of course, the posi¬ 
tion of the bed has something to do with the earliness. 

K&king a hot-bed (F.).-ln making a hot bed a 
much steadier heat is obtained by placing the manure 
in l eaps, turning it over several times before placing 
it in the pit or bed. If placed direct it heats very 
rapid]v, and quickly gets cold again. Thoroughly 
mix ail the materials together, and turn when heated 
through, not allowing the manure to get very hot. 
Make the bed as firm as possible to retain the 
warmth, and as soon as the steam has evaporated, 
or after two or three turnings. Much depends upon 
the quality of the manure; and if “strawy,” freshly- 
gathered leaves should be mixed with the manure. 
The heat is then retained much longer. 

Carrots forked GW.).—Your Carrots are what is 
known as “ forked,” and is due to the action of 
fresh manure. Carrots should never get manure in a 
fresh state, as they fail to grow freely, and come 
forked as vours have done, and, consequently, use¬ 
less. Land that has been manured for a previous 
crop say, Potatoes—will grow Carrots well, or they 
uiav follow such as Onions, Leeks, or Celery, or 
course taking care to add no more manure at the 
time of sowing, as that which is in the ground is 
quite .sufficient for them. You must also dig the 
ground deeply, so as to allow the roots to go down 
freely. __ 


SHORT REFLZB8. 


McB. //.—Loosen up the soil now to a good depth, and 
allow it to lie rough during the winter, then break it down 

in the spring, and sow the Gorse seed thinly over it.- 

Philip .—You ought to clear out the Moss and Daisies 
from the lawn before you apply any manure to it- When 
you have done this then you can top-dress with a mixture 
of loam, rotten manure, and wood-ashes, sowing next 

April some good Grass seed over all.- G. II. /?.—No ; we 

fear you will be unable to get a Water Lily that will do 
any good in so confined a space as an aquarium of the size 

you give.- Dulwich .—Without seeing the garden you 

speak of it is impossible for us to advise you, and seeing 
that it has been, as you say, neglected, your liest plan will 
lie to call in a practical man to tell you what is best to be 

done.- Tun Sut Yun. Any hardy plant nurseryman 

can supply you with the Californian Saxifrage (Saxifr&ga 
peltata). S. IF.—We think it would l>e advisable for you 
to get some local advice. It is very difficult to advise you 
without seeing the place and knowing something of the 

lie of the ground, etc.- John Whalley .—The dates given 

refer to t he taking of the buds in the southern counties, 

so you must allow for the district in which you live.- 

M.'O. W\—Sec answer to “D.,”in our issue of Dec. 29, 
p. 613,* re “ Increasing the Mistletoe."- James Cars¬ 

well.— Write to Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton eourt-road, 
Chiswick, for “ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barron, price 
5s. 6d., ]>ost free. The whole question is fully dealt with 

and illustrations as to the pruning of the Vines given.- 

M. O. IF.—Your query re Asparagus is very vague. Are 
you forcing it ? If you will send further particulars then 
we will do our best to help you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJITS. 


Names of plants.— Mary Dunne .—Cotoneaster 
Simonsi.—— L. A. C .—Loasa lateritia, a twining species. 
All the Loasas are natives of the cool regions of Peru and 
Brazil. _ / 


Catalogues received.— Messrs. John Peed and 

Son, West Norwood, S.E —List of Seeds for 1W7. - 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, St-ourbridge .—List of 
Seeds for i:»>7. -Sutton and Sons. Reading .—My Gar¬ 
den Diary for 1W7. -Wm. Bull and Sons, Chelsea, S.W. 

—Catalogue of Seefls fm Cutbush and Son, 

llighgate, N.— Flower, Vegetable, and Farm Seeds for 
1M7 ; New Cht/ks%nt /jieMuMi; So cial LW of Bulbs and 
Tubers ,'- Lrst of Carnotkms. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD KEEPING APPLES. 

A t'l.MHB scrutiny of the Apple store on this, 
the last day of the old year, has afforded 
matter for congratulation, inasmuch as it 
reveals the fact that, there is yet an abund¬ 
ance of fruit on hand, and sufficient to meet 
the demands, which arn fairly heavy, for the 
next three months of the New' Year (and, I 
doubt not, the fourth also). A proviso to the 
effect that, should their keeping properties 
remain unimpaired, ought, perhaps, to have 
been inserted in the foregoing statement, 
but on this head I do not feel the least ap¬ 
prehensive, as the fruits are as fresh-looking 
and firm as on the day they were gathered, 
and they will, I feel confident, keep soundly 
for the period named. The past season has, 
of course, been propitious so far as the Apple 
crop is concerned, but, all the same, the fact 
of the store still being quite half-filled with 
fruit is due to the policy of cultivating a 
good number of late-keeping varieties. 
Without these the Apple season would.soon 
he over, and that just at a time when sound, 
home-grown fruit meets with ready apprecia¬ 
tion, and there is too often a scarcity soon 
after the advent of the New Year. It is a 
matter for sincere regret, seeing the promi¬ 
nent position that the Apple now occupies 
as an article of diet, that these late-maturing 
varieties are not more largely cultivated than 
they are, both for private use and for sup¬ 
plying the markets in bulk, for the majority, 
if not all of them, will succeed wherever 
the Apple is capable of being grown in one 
or other form of tree. Many of the trees 
which yielded the fruits now' occupying the 
shelves in the store in the above-named in¬ 
stance are orchard standards, while others 
are in the form of bushes, «o that those who 
are contemplating planting, or who may be 
induced to do so after reading this note— 
whether the produce is intended for private 
ol* market consumption—need not hesitate 
in the matter, as I think it quite impossible 
for an over-production ever to occur. 

T will now mention a few’ of the more 
prominent varieties, hut do not intend giving 
an exhaustive list. Those to be listed are 
such as are now lying in bulk in the store, 
and these alone would give a continuous 
supply for weeks to come, both for dessert 
and cooking. At the present time all the 
larger examples of Blenheim Orange are 
being sent to the kitchen, and these form the 
majority of the crop. They will he suc¬ 
ceeded by that little-known, but excellent, 
sort named Graham, which is a heavy and 
consistent cropper. Then will come that 
good old Apple, the Northern Greening, 
which put on so much colour last season as 
to be almost unrecognisable. It is almost 
superfluous to state that this variety seldom 
fails to bear, and heaviljv-teio, while its look¬ 
ing qualities are of firA-rate ydfcr/AThcke 
will keep the supply gowig.ifbr"&oMeVj<4Wi8, 
and. when over, the famed Wellinetoh will 


be ready. After this there are several other 
sorts to finish up the season with, but I will 
now pass on to the table varieties. Of these 
Ribston Pippin and Mannington’s Pearmain 
have just come to an end, and Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil is being laid under contribution for 
present needs. This will last, for some 
weeks, when the Old Nonpareil, of which 
there is an equal bulk, will continue the 
supply. When dishes of larger-sized • fruits 
are required they will be furnished by the 
Rosemary Russet. Another excellent table 
Apple is the Old Pearmain, and then there are 
the London Pippin, or Five-crowned Pippin, 
and the beautiful crimson-skinned Fcarn’s 
Pippin—which, by the w’ay, will be used be¬ 
fore the previously-named sort. London Pip¬ 
pin will keep, if required, well into April, 
and Winter Queening longer still. At this 
period some of the cooking varieties, such 
as Lane’s Prince Albert and Annie Eliza¬ 
beth, may be used for the dessert if neces¬ 
sary. I will not further extend the list, but 
conclude by stating that, in order to have 
these Apples keep in first-rate condition late 
in the season, the fruits must remain on the 
trees as long os may consistently be done. 
The gathering must be carried out in a most 
careful manner, and the storing performed on 
the same lines. 

A. W. 


LATE GATHERING OF FRUIT. 

I AM convinced that many kinds of fruit are 
gathered too early. I am aware these early- 
gathered fruits will keep, if stored in a cool, 
damp place, but when the conditions are 
opposite they quickly shrivel and become 
tough and flavourless. Of late years I have 
been experimenting with gathering Apples 
and Pears in different stages of their ripen¬ 
ing, and I regard early gathering as a very 
unwise practice. I am convinced that these 
early-gathered fruits lack flavour. If proof 
is needed, let anyone ohtain samples of those 
very early fruits of Williams’ sent into the 
market from the continent. Many of these 
are put. into warm places to hasten the ripen 
ing, and they will he found almost devoid of 
flavour, compared to home grown fruits. The 
same holds good with most kinds. Early kinds 
of Pears and Apples may not suffer to the 
same extent as late kinds, seeing they cannot 
be kept. During the past two years I have 
tried allowing some very late kinds to hang 
on the trees till the close of October, with the 
best results. Last year I resolved to try 
leaving fruit of Pear Olivier de Kerrcs on a 
tree, on a sheltered position on a wall, only 
gathering the fruits on November 14th. 
Even then they did not part very readily from 
the tree, although the leaves were dropping 
fast. In the case of Winter Nelis, Glou Mor- 
ceau, Easter Beurre, etc., I have been much 
impressed with the increase in size during 
the last half of September, showing how 
necessary it is to allow them to hang late. It 
seems to me that flavour must be the last pro- 
nertv added to the fruit. In most things 


premature development means weakness, and 
it is so in fruit. Let anyone note the differ¬ 
ence between Black Hamburgh Grapes just, 
coloured and those that have hung for some, 
weeks. Another instance may be named in 
Cherries (Sweet as well as Morellos), which 
improve wonderfully by hanging. In fact, 
the same holds good with Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and almost all fruits. 

Every season one hears of many com¬ 
plaints of Grapes not keeping. Generally 
this arises from imperfect ripening. This 
year I had a house of Black Hamburgh just 
coloured when the rain came. Wishing to 
retard them, fire-heat was withheld, with most 
unsatisfactory results. When fire-heat had 
been given two or three weeks, the whole 
thing changed, and now (November 14th) I 
have many fine bunches still hanging on the 
Vines. Many fear to leave out fruit in 
autumn, on account of frost, but seldom is it 
injured by this in autumn. Many years ago, 
when a young man at Yen Hall, near Sher¬ 
borne, the gardener, would allow Beurre 
Ranee and Bergamotte d’Esperen Pears to 
hang on the trees till well into November, 
and I do not remember ever having tasted 
these Pears so finely flavoured as from that 
garden. Dorset. 

[In the case of (he Black Hamburgli 
Grapes, it was certainly a mistake to discon¬ 
tinue fire-heat, more especially when, as you 
say, rain came. The dampness in the air 
was sure to retard the colouring, and, at the? 
same time, to bring about decay. Fire-heat, 
with a chink of air at the ridge of the house, 
would have been an advantage in that the air 
of the vinery would have been kept buoyant, 
while at the same time, as is well known, such 
treatment tends to intensify the colouring and 
ripen up the fruit, so that it can keep better. 
It would have been far better to have applied 
heat to finish the Grapes, and then, in all 
probability, no “unsatisfactory results” 
would have followed.— Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Goliath. - In your issue for October 
6 th there is a note about this Plum. Like 
“ J.,” I have a good word for it. Although I 
do not now grow it, 1 consider it amongst the 
very best kitchen kinds. My earliest ac¬ 
quaintance with this kind was in the sixties, 
when at Rood Ashton. I well remember a 
fine, vigorous tree growing on an east wall, 
where it cropped well every year. Regarding 
its flavour, I had an object lesson. I was on 
duty one Sunday when the gardener was 
away, and an order came from the house for 
more Plums for dessert. There being boeuo 
fine fruit of this kind gathered, I sent them. 
When the gardener came home in the evening 
I told him what I had done. He was an¬ 
noyed, adding there would be complaints next 
day. It wae not so, however, and the Plums 
were thought highly of. This goes to show 
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its value as a dessert kind. I have no ex¬ 
perience of it as a standard. Mr. Strugnell 
may be able to give some particulars, if this 
variety is still grown by him.—D orset. 

Apple Winter Queening.— This is known 
by, and grown under, several different names, 
such, for instance, as Sussex Scarlet Pear- 
main, Winter Pearmain, and Sussex Duck’s 
Bill. The Winter Queening of Hereford¬ 
shire is quite distinct from the variety under 
notice, it being very much like the Summer 


with russet specks. The flesh is greenish- 
white, sometimes yellowish, and the flavour 
is pleasant and agreeable, but not so rich as 
it is often stated to be. It is, notwithstand¬ 
ing. a very valuable late-keeping Apple, and 
if it does not compare with Nonpareils and 
other late dessert sorts in point of flavour, 
it is in a season of scarcity, or when the 
better kinds alluded to are over, most ser¬ 
viceable for table use, while for kitchen and 
baking it is excellent. It is also a valuable 


ltubus hauibusarum. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TWO NEW BRAMBLES. 

The continuous explorations carried out in 
China for some years by Dr. Henry, and the 
still more recent travels in the same region 
undertaken by Mr. E. H. Wilson, on behalf 
of Messrs. Veitch, have resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of a vast number of new* plants, some 
of which have already proved valuable addi 
tions to our gardens. Among other genera 
which have received important additions es 
the result of these travels is the gcnift Rubus, 
of which the two species herewith illustrated 
are now being distributed by Messrs. Veitch. 

Rubus bambusauum. —This is a very dis¬ 
tinct and decidedly ornamental Bramble, with 
trailing branches 10 feet to 12 feet long. The 
leaves consist usually of three, but occasion¬ 
ally of five, long, narrow leaflets, which are 
smooth on tho upper surface, and covered 
beneath with a dense, felt-like, dun coloured 
tomentum, wdiich also extends to the bark of 
the young shoots. The flowers, borne in ter¬ 
minal racemes, are small and inconspicuous, 
and are succeeded by black, edible fruits, 
while the leaves are said to he dried and used 
as tea in some parts of China. This Rubus 
was first discovered by Dr. Henry, who found 
it in Bamboo woods in the Province of 
Hupeh, at elevations of 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet. 
It has proved perfectly hardy at Coombe 
Wood, and is of rapid growth. 

Rubus lasiostylus.— This decidedly orna 
mental Bramble, which belongs to the Rasp¬ 
berry section of the genus, was first dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Augustine Henry in the Pro 
vince of Hupeh, and introduced by him to the 
botanic gardens of this country. Later on, 
seed was collected in quantity in the same 
locality by Mr. E. H. Wilson, and the plants 
obtained therefrom have proved to be quite 
hardy. The leaves, composed of either three 
or five lobes, are dark green above, milk 
white beneath, and, when young, the leaf 
stalks and veins are suffused with rose. It 
grows from 4 feet to 5 feet high, and the 
stems have that peculiar whitened character 
common in a greater or less degree to several 
species of Rubus. The fruit of R. lasiostylus 
is said to be edible in its native country, but 
as a fruiting subject it has yet its reputation 
to make in England. 

White stemmed Brambles. —As above 
mentioned, there are several species of Rubus 
with whitened bark, and they produce, espe¬ 
cially in winter, such a striking effect, that 
it is a matter of some surprise that they are 
not more generally planted. The whitish sub¬ 
stance which covers the bark is a waxy secre¬ 
tion, which can be rubbed off. In tho 
half-light of a dull winter’s day, and still 
more on a moonlight night, a clump of these 
Brambles has a strange, weird effect, espe¬ 
cially where associated with sombre-tinted 
evergreens. The most, striking of all the 
Brambles with whitened stems is the Hima¬ 
layan 

Rubus biflorus. a vigorous grower, which 
will reach a height of 10 feet. The flowers 
and the undersides of the leaves are also 
white, while the fruits are yellow. To see 
this Bramble at its best it needs a good, deep, 
loamy soil, as tho vigorous shoots are then the 
better coloured. After the flowering and 
fruiting seasons are over, the old stems should 
be cut out, the object being the encourage¬ 
ment of young, vigorous shoots. Among other 
species of these white-stemmed Rubi may be 
mentioned R. leucodermis, the white of whose 
stems has a decided bluish tint, and R. occi¬ 
dentals, both of which are natives of North 
America. X. 


Queening in shape, although not so highly 
coloured, and is not a Pearmain at all. while 
the Winter Queening, or Sussex Scarlet 
Pearmain, is of a true Pearmain shape, j 
though not quite so conical or pointed to 
wards the crown as are some varieties belong¬ 
ing to this group. In size the fruits equal the 
Hereford Pearmain, and they are very solid, 
firm fleshed, and heavy. In a favourable 
season they becora/"almost entirefyr-covered 
with a bright feyij ^of| (cjl >u where 

shaded it is yellow 7 , ana the skin^Tfjdotted over 


market Apple, the beautiful colouring, 
solidity, and weight of flesh, combined with 
its splendid keeping qualities, all telling in 
its favour. It will keep if desired till the 
end of March. It has a hardy, vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and seldom fails to bear as a bush- 
tree. Its habit of growth under these condi- 
I tions is rather spreading, so that the trees 
should not be planted nearer together than 
12 feet under any circumstances. It can also 
be grown with success as an orchard stan¬ 
dard.—A. W. 


The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europieiis). - 
In reading the note on the Spindle tree by 
“Rus,” on page 505. 1 see that he describes 
the fruit as being crimson in colour. Surely 
coral pink more nearly indicates the tint. He 
makes no mention of the white-fruited variety, 
which forms a very admirable contrast to tho 
type. It grows wild on Haldon Hill, Devon, 
and in Mr. Archer-Hind’s garden it is grow ¬ 
ing with th~etype, : apd the picture afforded by 
both whe,n in full fruit i6 very attractive. The 
tiihei4Mt*-fiiri.ted form is at its 
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best is wheu the fruits have opened, and dis¬ 
close the orange seeds within as they give the 
appearance of great clusters of small, white, 
orange-centred flowers. The Spindle-tree is 
very common in South Devon, growing pro¬ 
miscuously in hedgerows, copses, and woods, 
and where it is not indigenous it, and its 
white variety, ought certainly to be intro- ' 
duced, as they are most ornamental in the 
late autumn and early winter.—S. W. Fitz- 
HEKBERT. 


RAISING GOLDEN YEW AND CUP 
RESSUS LAWSONIANA AUREA FROM 
SEED. 

As I have ?orae pood golden varieties of Yew-trees 
heavily laden with berries, I thought I would try 
and raise some from seed. Could you tell me the 
best way to proceed ? I have also some ripened seed 


ill a cold frame, as in this way they may be 
protected from frosts, heavy rains, and the 
depredations of mice or birds better than in 
the open ground. An especially sharp look¬ 
out must be kept for mice, as they will work 
havoc among Conifer seeds in a single night. 
After sowing, the soil must be kept mode¬ 
rately moist, but avoid above all things allow¬ 
ing it to get too wet, otherwise the seeds will 
rot. The most critical time is just as the 
young seedlings appear above ground, as they 
are liable to damp off. At that period the 
soil may with advantage be kept somewhat 
drier than before, and plenty of air should 
be given. When large enough the young 
plants, if but few, may be potted till they are 
large enough to be planted outside, but if 
they are numerous the better way is to dibble 
them into a well-dug bed in a sheltered spot 


at least 3 feet deep, and as much in width, 
putting in plenty of drainage, if need be, and 
filling up with good loamy soil, to which have 
been added some lime-rubble, bone-dust, and 
a little manure. Let the soil settle, and plant 
in the spring. You can get any of the hardy 
American Vines from those nurserymen who 
grow trees and shrubs.] 

The Fuchsia-flowered Cooseberry (Ribes 
speciosum).—In many districts the common 
flowering Currant (Ribes snnguineum) is very 
plentiful, but in few places do we see its ally, 
Ribes speciosum, which, although not pro¬ 
ducing its flowers so freely as to give such an 
ornamental display ns the other, is a very 
beautiful shrub indeed. It has a reputation 
for tenderness, and is generally grown against 
a wall, hut it is much hardier than is com¬ 
monly believed, and I have seen it in perfect 



Rubus lasiostylus. From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 


of Cupressus Lawsoniunn auren. Could you tell rr.e 
how and when to sow same?— B. P. 

[When the seeds of the Yew are thoroughly 
ripe, which will be known by the earlier ones 
beginning to drop, they may be gathered and 
rubbed up with some dry silver-sand, in order 
to absorb the pulpy matter which surrounds 
the seed. This may be done two or three 
times, and if laid out on the bench of a shed, 
or in some similar spot, to dry, the seeds will 
then be ready for sowing. For this purpose 
take some boxes or pans, and drain them well, 
then fill to within half-an-inch of the rim with 
a soil made up of three parts loam to one 
part leaf-mould and one of sand. On this 
sprinkle the seeds and cover with soil at such 
a depth that there is a quarter of an inch of 
soil over the topmost portion of the seeds. 
The seed of the Cupressuy-fTtey be treated in 
the same way’, ; ^|dy that 

that of the Tew it must iNfe-^Mhiried^mTt' 
so deenlv. After this nlace the boxes fcrnnns 


out-of-doors. As a rule. Conifer seed should 
be sown as soon as possible after it is ripe. 

Although we have, ns above requested, 
given instructions for sowing the seed, we beg 
to point out that you are not likely to raise 
either the Golden Yew or Golden Cupressus 
Lawsomana in this way, as in all probability 
nearly, if not quite, the whole of the seedlings 
will revert to the normal green-leaved forms. 
There is always an element of chance in the 
raising of seedlings.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vines for arch -In Gardening, November 17th, 
190G, p. f»19, there is u note in reference to Vines 
covering archway. 1 have one 8 feet high, the same 
in width. I have tried many things, hut nothing 
seems to cover the frame-work. I should like to try 
the Vines mentioned. Kindly tell me where 1 can 
get them, and best time to plant?—K. \V. W. 

[If you wish the Vine to do w T ell you must 

treat it. well at. the start hv Inltinrr nnt n hole 


health and condition as far north as Stirling, 
and also in Edinburgh ; while, of course, in 
more favoured climates it is perfectly hardy. 
It is, however, more serviceable as a wall 
plant than in the open, as its scarlet, Fuchsia¬ 
like flowers are better seen when thinly 
trained to the wall than when produced on a 
closer bush. It has pendulous branches, on 
which is abundance of sharp spines ; leaves 
resembling those of the Gooseberry, and 
bright red flowers, shaped like those of the 
Fuchsia, in threes or fours. Introduced from 
California in 1828, it has yet to find its way 
into the favour of the general admirer of such 
plants. Plants can be procured in spring, 
and should be planted against a sunny wall, 
to which they can be trailed.—S. A. 

Index to Volume XXVII.— Tlie binding covers 
(price Is. Cd. each, pofct free, : Is. 9d.) and Index (3d., 
post free, 3jd s ) -for, Volume .XXVIL arc nmv ready, 
ami may be turn of _alL newsagent v dr of the Pub- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

PROMISING JAPANESE NOVELTIES OF 
THE PAST SEASON. 

The past season was not particularly prolific 
in the production of really high-class Japan¬ 
ese Chrysanthemums suitable for exhibition, 
but among those adjudicated upon by the 
respective floral committees of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society there were a dozen 
or more worthy of inclusion in the collections 
of all growers who desire to achieve success 
next season. The National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s floral committee had submitted to it 
no less than seventy-eight exhibits of new 
and choice Japanese varieties, which the 
raisers or introducers evidently thought were 
up to exhibition standard. Of the fore 
going varieties, only fourteen were con¬ 
sidered sufficiently meritorious to be awarded 
a first-class certificate. Nineteen varieties, 
however, were promising to such an extent as 
to indn.-e the committee to express a “wish 
to see mem again.” The National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society’s floral committee is proceed¬ 
ing more cautiously than was the case some 
years ago. We are pleased to see more care 
exercised in making awards, and think the 
action of the committee in wishing to see a 
variety again before committing itself most 
commendable. The floral committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society is serving 
the best interests of the flower by certificating 
only varieties that are worthy of recognition. 
This must, in the end, benefit the grow'er, 
who seldom has any other means to deter¬ 
mine the value of novelties as they are offered 
for sale by the specialists, and distributed in 
due course. A brief description of twelve 
of the fourteen certificated varieties may 
serve a useful purpose at this season. 

W. Beadle. —This is a large Japanese re¬ 
flexed, with rather broad, very long petals; 
colour, violet-rose, overlaid crimson, with 
yellow centre and base to petals. F.-C.C. 
October 15th, 1906. 

Duchess. —Another very handsome Japan¬ 
ese, having very long and fairly broad petals, 
that reflex, curl, and intermingle pleasingly; 
colour, a beautiful shade of soft yellow. 
F.-C.C., October 15th, 1906. 

Mrs. R. F. Felton.— This is another 
Japanese reflexed, that is already one season 
old. The petals are of medium width and of 
good length, slightly incurving at the ends; 
colour, a pale shade of old rose, with pale 
buff reverse. F.-C.C., October 15th. 1906. 

Jumbo. —In this case we have one of the 
finest Japanese reflexed kinds of the season. 
The petals are broad and of good length; 
colour, bright chestnut, over a yellow ground, 
with a golden-buff reverse. F.-C.C., October 
15th, 1906. This must not be confounded 
with another variety bearing the same name, 
sent out about six years ago. 

Mrs. Henry Perkins.— Another very 
bright and attractive Japanese reflexed, with 
fairly broad petals of good length; colour, 
bright chestnut, with golden base to the 
petals and buff reverse. F.-C.C., October 
29th, 1906. 

Edith Jameson.—A large and beautiful 
Japanese reflexed, having broad petals of 
great length, making a full flower of good 
form ; colour, a pleasing shade of flesh-pink, 
with a primrose centre. F.-C.C., October 
29th, 1906. 

Glitter.— What strikes one in this is the 
splendid substance of this full Japanese re¬ 
flexed bloom. The petals are broad, rather 
straight, slightly pointed, and of good length 
for this particular type of flower: colour, 
rich, glittering yellow. F.-C.C., November 
7th, 1906. 

Fred. Duck. —This is an English-raised 
Japanese reflexed, of good quality. The 
petals are fairly broad and of good length, 
curling and incurving at the ends; colour, 
crimson over a yellow ground, with buff re¬ 
verse. F.-C.C.. November 7th, 1906. 

Distinction.— A very large Japanese in¬ 
curved, having long, rather tightly-incurving 
petals of good w idth. ^nd capital, length ; 
colour, buff, with veilowishv-eiUiie* lF>C.C., 

NovenW)igJt|?^fi.tliMli h _jKJ V I V_ 


[ Mrs. Sidney Fox.—One of the most at¬ 
tractive Japanese reflexed of the past season. 
The petals are long and of medium width, 
and are very evenly disposed; colour, flesh- 
pink, tinted rose—really pleasing. F.-C.C., 
November 19th, 1906. 

Annie Hamilton. —This is hardly so new 
as most of the others. It is a large, very 
full Japanese reflexed, with rather riarrow 
petals; colour, white, shaded cream, and 
with a greenish centre. F.-C.C., November 
19th, 1906. 

Mme. G. Rivol. —This is a sport from the 
popular Japanese incurved Mme. Paolo 
Radaelli. The petals are broad, long, and 
of good substance, and make a fine Japanese 
incurved bloom; colour, yellow centre, with 
rosy-buff base to the flower. F.-C.C., No¬ 
vember 19th, 1906. 

Mrs. R. D. Eves. —This, the only flower 
that was commended by the N.C.S., is a 
Japanese incurved, having broad, curling, and 
incurving petals; colour, ivory-white, with 
cream centre. W. V. T. 


A NEW TYPE DEFINED BY THE N.C.S. 
We have been passing through a period of 
change during the last few years. More 
especially is this the case in the early and 
semi-early flowering sections. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that bloom in the outdoor garden in 
September and October are largely on the 
increase, and many new' and varied forms 
are being produced. For many years past 
any new flower that differed in a reasonable 
degree from the ordinary Pompon kinds was 
immediately classified as a Japanese, and in 
this way the Japanese section has grown ab¬ 
normally. Observant growers, however, 
have noticed the inclusion among the so- 
called Japanese section of a number of 
varieties that possess little of the real Japan¬ 
ese traits in their character. As a matter of 
fact, many of the flowers are not unlike en¬ 
larged hybrid Pompons in their formation, 
and are distinctly formal in their outline. 
Generally, they are, if anything, rather 
under the size of the largest blooms of the 
true Japanese; but this is amply compensated 
for by their very full character and their 
great wealth of bloom. The plants in¬ 
variably partake of a capital bushy habit of 
growth, developing ample branches, each 
of w'hich usually bears beautiful sprays of 
attractive blossoms; hence the reason for de¬ 
scribing this new' section as “decorative” 
Chrysanthemums. In order to encourage 
the cultivation of this type of the flower, it is 
incumbent on the society to provide a class 
or classes at the shows, in which these flowers 
may be exhibited quite by themselves. The 
“decorative” Chrysanthemums, w r hen dis¬ 
budded, or even partially disbudded, make 
very fine flowers, and for market work have 
an increased value. 

At the October Show of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, the classification com¬ 
mittee went the round of the exhibition, 
and placed the following varieties in this 
new r “decorative” section: Perle Rose, 
pearl-pink; Diana, deep bronzy-orange, 
shaded gold ; Nina Bliek, bright scarlet-red, 
finishing off bronze; Harrie, bronzy-orange 
on gold ground; Agnes, deep terra-cotta; 
Blush Beauty, lovely blush-pink ; Polly, deep 
orange-amber ; Frankie, golden-ochre, shaded 
bronze; Goaclier’s Pink, bright pink; Carrie, 
bright, rich yellow; Perfection, white, 
slightly tinted blush; Reggie, cream; and 
Maggie Boyes, rosy-pink, shaded gold in 
centre. A year or two since, Martinmas 
(pink, shaded white), and its sport, Bronze 
Martinmas (bright, bronze), were taken out 
of the Pompons, and these two varieties will 
henceforth be classified as “decorative” 
Chrysanthemums. The foregoing list is a 
satisfactory beginning. Doubtless, in suc¬ 
ceeding seasons, others will be added thereto 
from those already in cultivation. 

The whole of the varieties described in the 
list above, any grower may take in hand with 
the utmost confidence. They are free flower¬ 
ing and persistent bloomers, and in most in¬ 
stance.-, possess a splendid constitution. 
Some of the varieties—such as Polly, Carrie, 
Nina Bliek, and Blush Beauty—are already 
so well known for their all round good 


quality that the mention of others of similar 
character will commend the section as a 
whole to growers. C. A. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

Complaints are frequent that the blooms of 
Chrysanthemums hang their heads. The 
fault is, of course, weakly stems, which may 
be remedied by a careful selection of varie¬ 
ties. Market growers are very particular on 
this point, and the kinds that are popular 
with them should also be useful for the 
amateur, as well as other cultivators. I have 
noted in various places many varieties this 
year, both new and old, and although anxious 
that novelties shall be improvements, 1 am in 
no way disposed to name any sort just be¬ 
cause it is new. Many old ones will, indeed, 
be difficult to beat. The following are all of 
the Japanese form, more or less shaggy in for¬ 
mation. To begin with half-a-dozen sorts to 
bloom in October:—O. J. Quintus, pink; 
White O. J. Quintus; Etoile d’Or, bright 
yellow; Etoile Blanche, white; Mons. Wm. 
Holmes, crimson ; Mrs. W. Hubert, blush- 
white. To follow' these late in the month and 
on to November are : Moneymaker, white; 
Market Red, bronzy-red; Renee, salmon- 
pink ; Mme. G. Debrie, blush; Soleil 
d’Octobre, yellow; Terra-cotta Soleil, deep 
bronze; True Gold, rich yellow; Mme. 
Edmond Roger, green, tinted white ; Mrs. 
W. F. McNeice, pink; N.C.S. Jubilee, 
mauve ; Dazzler, crimson ; Source d’Or, 
rich bronze; Lady Hanham, cerise; Mabel 
Douglas, a pretty yellow'; Niveum, fine 
white. To follow these on to Christmas are : 
Mme. R. Oberthur, white ; Negoya, yellow'; 
Old Gold, good bronze ; Winter Cheer, rich 
pink ; Mrs. Swinburne, white ; Mrs. Geo. 
Beech, yellow'; Maud Jefferies, good new- 
white ; Mile. Louise Charnet, pink; 
Violet Lady Beaumont, crimson. The above 
list is not a lengthy one, and there are other 
good kinds, but those named are valuable. 
One point in writing of Chrysanthemums for 
decoration is that the supply of a quantity 
of flowers cannot be too often mentioned, as 
it is harmful to the well-being of the plants 
to be continually stopping the growth. This 
is not necessary to make them bushy or. in 
fact, dwarf, and if side shoots are allowed to 
come at will (which mny be reduced, if neces¬ 
sary) the growth is more free, and the general 
look of the plant of better form, with leaves 
more robust, and eventually blooms of far 
better quality. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Miniature-flowered Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. — The National Chrysanthemum 
Society has for some years included in its 
schedule of prizes for the December show a 
class for six hunches of small-flow* r. d Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. Four characteristic varie¬ 
ties are there mentioned, and these have had 
to suffice for the guidance of growers as 
to the kind of Pompons they w'ere expected to 
exhibit. The competition has always been an 
interesting one. and has brought into promi¬ 
nence ^several beautiful sorts. The society 
has, we understand, compiled a list of these 
Pompon sorts, and made a new' section for 
them, particulars of which will he forth¬ 
coming in the Year Book, which, we believe, 
is to be published shortly. There are not a 
great many of them, but seeing they begin to 
flower in September, and continue throughout 
October, November, and December, interest 
in this charming type may he well maintained. 
The following varieties represent most of 
those culled from various sources: Mignon. 
deep golden-yellow, flowering in September 
and October; Little Bob (syn. Scarlet Gem), 
a pretty crimson-brown, late August and Sep¬ 
tember, and sometimes October; Anastasia, 
light purple, tipped gold. September and 
October; Model of Perfection, rosy-lilac, No¬ 
vember ; Katie Manning, rosy-bronze, petals 
tipped and edged golden-yellow. November; 
Miss Talfourd,pure white, November; Pygma¬ 
lion, deep rose, November—this must not be 
confounded with another variety of the same 
name bearing larger flowers ; Little Pet, crim- 
son-bronze,L<!»!iiCyell4)4* ground, very free. No- 
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mahogany, should he partially disbudded, No¬ 
vember; Lilac Gem, lovely pale lilac-pink, 
November and early December, a perfect little 
gem ; Snowdrop, pure white, very free, No¬ 
vember and early December; Primrose 
League, primrose-yellow ; and Miss Gertie 
Waterer, pale pink. The two last mentioned 
varieties are sports from Snowdrop, both par¬ 
taking of the excellent characteristics of the 
parent variety, and flowering during the same 
period. Lune Fleuri is a distinct flower of 
an orange-yellow colour, with fimbriated 
petals. The plant has a spare habit, and 
flowers in November and early December; 
Victorine, dark brown, should be partially 
disbudded, November; Bob (syn. Maroon 
Model) is a crimson-brown flower of small size, 
and is in good form in November ; Perfection 
is brown-rod, tipped yellow, and in good 
form in November and early December.— 
W. V. T. 

ROSES. 

SINGLE HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

One of the most pleasing results of the cross¬ 
fertilisation of Roses is the exquisite single 


I Irish Elegance. The growth is upright and 
strong, with a branching habit peculiar to 
many of these hybrid Roses. I cannot too 
highly commend the Rose to those who have 
much table decoration to carry out. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than a table de¬ 
corated with Irish Elegance and Lady Pen¬ 
zance Sweet Brier. 

Another excellent feature of these single 
i Hybrid Teas is the immense size of the petals 
of some of them. This is especially noted in 

Irish Glory. Here we have a flower beau¬ 
tifully marbled with silvery pink in the in 
side, the outside of petals being flamed with 
crimson. It is very sweetly scented, and ex¬ 
ceedingly showy. The growth is so vigorous 
that one could make a very nice moderate 
hedge with this variety. It is for such work 
as hedges that these Roses seem specially 
adapted, and if so employed they will add an 
additional charm to our Rose gardens. Most 
of the varieties are as perpetual as the 
Monthly Roses yielding their delightful blos¬ 
soms from early June to October. 

Irish Beauty is a snow-white flower, with 
a rich array of golden anthers, and it is also 
very sweetly scented. 



Rose Irish Elegance. 


varieties that are produced. All who are en¬ 
gaged in raising licees know that fully two- 
thirds of the seedlings are of a single or 
semi-double character, and it is often a matter 
of disappointment when one strives for a good 
seedling by crossing well-known double sorts 
to find that only single forms result. But if 
there are very many disappointments, owing 
to the want of fulness in our seedlings, the 
charming tints of many of the single forms 
compensate us in some measure for our 
labours. 

Irish Elegance, a bloom of which we figure 
to day, is one of those delightful Irish Roses 
which Messrs. A. Dickson and Hons have en¬ 
riched our collection with, and there is, in 
my opinion, no Rose with such fascinating 
tints. I shall not readily forget the fine mass 
of Irish Elegance that was exhibited at the 
autumn Rose Show of the National Rose 
Society in 190b, and if ever a single Rose 
deserved a gold medal I consider this variety 
did. The colour is bronzy orange-scarlet 
when in the bud state, and when expanding 
the flower assumes various Apricot hues. The 
buds are almost as lOflgL as those of_ Gustave 
Regis and all who lfnow i-hjs will 

undenWiflliI 3ftnvl- be ViHl AlJn to [ fcud« of 


Irish Engineer is of a dazzling scarlet 
colour, with large, massive, rounded flowers. 

Irish Harmony is variable in colour, the 
buds a pale creamy-yellow, with still paler 
flowers when open. There is a suffusion of 
claret colour at times, which adds an attrac¬ 
tion to this sort. 

Irish Star is a rich rose-pink, with a star- 
like centre of pale lemon colour, the flowers 
being most freely produced. 

Irish Pride is yet another with a colour of 
ecru and old rose, with a zone of old gold : a 
very pretty blending. 

Whilst speaking of these single Roses one 
cannot forget that delightful sort, 

Rosa sinica Anemone, which although not 
perpetual, must remain for some time our 
very best single Rose. I consider it one of 
the greatest triumphs of the hvbridisers among 
Roses that we have ever seen, and apart from 
its immense pink blossoms it is interesting ns 
a sub-evergreen. Another gem is 

Gottfreid Keller. — This has been 
noticed in these columns before, but it may 
fittingly be included in our list. It is per¬ 
petual flowering, and although not strictly 
single it passes for a single Rose. I can only 
compare it to a perpetual flowering Lady Pen¬ 


zance, only much larger and richer in colour. 
Two other pretty perpetual flowering single 
gems are Rosa indica, Miss Lowe’s variety, 
and Miss Willmott, which is like a small 
6ingle-flowered L’ldeal. 

All the varieties named above might be 
grouped in a garden by themselves, making 
pillars of sinica Anemone, hedges and beds 
of the others, with arches of Jersey Beauty, 
Hiawatha, Wichuraiana rubra, and Paul’s 
single White, whilst the ground could be car¬ 
peted with Wichuraiana (type) and mounds 
made of rugosa repens alba, with big bushes 
of Dawn and Mrs. O. G. Orpen in the back¬ 
ground. Rosa. 


SOME GOOD CRIMSON AND SCARLET 
ROSES. *■ 

I have never heard anyone complain of the 
brilliant coloured Roses. On the other hand, 
there seems to be a desire on the part of the 
^public to plant more of them. There is a 
shade of colour that is severely condemned, 
and that is magenta, and although I do not 
go so far as to condemn all Roses that ap¬ 
proach this particular shade, I certainly dis¬ 
like them. Who can help admiring when in 
its full beauty a mass of a good brilliant 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose, such as Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Bob Davison, or Duchess of Bedford ! 
Really we owe much to the Hybrid Perpetual 
group for their superb and stately blossoms 
and glowing colours. Whilst there is such a 
scarcity of brilliant colours among the Hybrid 
Teas we must hold fast to the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, eveu though they bloom but sparingly 
in the autumn. A new Rose, or a compara¬ 
tively new one, that is fast making its way 
into popularity, is Commandant Felix Faure. 
and yet this variety is not mentioned in the 
recent analysis of the best Roses. Cannot 
something be done to place such Roses in the 
foreground, so that amateurs can buy the 
best instead of inferior older sorts? There 
are few Roses to surpass a well-grown Alfred 
K. Williams. It is looked upon as being a 
poor grower, but with many it is a great suc¬ 
cess, and one of our best autumnals. Louis 
Van Houtte was magnificent all last autumn, 
its rich crimson blossoms being conspicu¬ 
ous some distance off. I believe C. J. 
Grahame will prove a valuable addition 
to scarlet Roses. It comes midway between 
Gloire de Margottin and Duke of Teck. 
Francis Crousse should be largely planted 
where a bed of bold bushes can be accommo¬ 
dated. It is a very vigorous grower, but well 
repays a little extra care, for its buds are as 
handsome as those of A. K. Williams. I know 
some gardens where it is formed into a hedge, 
and a brilliant effect it makes. A good old 
Rose, and hard to beat, especially when grown 
as a standard, is Duke of Edinburgh. This 
variety should be grown also in pillar form, 
by far the best way to ensure a good blossom¬ 
ing, and the quality may be improved by 
liberal manuring. Duke of Teck is really the 
latter Rose, minus the shading. 

I wish our English growers would retain 
some of the brilliant Roses we used to grow 
years ago. I recall such as Eugene Appert, 
Gloire de Bourg la Reine, etc., and I think 
they should be revived, although we already 
have so many Roses. In any case, when 
ordering Hybrid Perpetual Roses buyers 
should insist upon plenty of rich colours, for 
we can obtain pink, rose, blush, and white 
galore from the Teas and Hybrid Tens. 

W. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red Roses for south wall.— You have on 
several occasions Riven me valuable information on 
selection of Roses, and 1 venture to trouble you 
again. I wish to plant some red Roses against, front 
wall of my residence. The walls are cream, rough 
cast, but have a wood trellis fixed 2 inches in front. 
As ground colour is creamy-white, I should prefer red 
Roses (full, large, and double, if possible), and with 
good foliage also, if possible. The N.R.S. catalogue 
gives only two red varieties—viz., Francois Crousse 
and Longworth Rambler, the former being dwarf and 
the latter only semi-double. Will you khidly give 
me an opinion regarding following varieties of red 
Roses if planted against a high south wall:—(1) Ards 
Rover, (2) Ards Pillar, (8) Reine Marie Henriette, 
(4) Cheshunt Hybrid, (5) Climbing Papa Contier, 
(G) Dr. Rouges, (7) Fellenberg, (8) Noella Nabonnand, 
(9) Reine Olgtfnde Wurtomburg, and (10) Waltham 
Climber? I understand No. 8 mildews badly against 
any [mf ^ noj-Qi wall), and tint: No. TO fades quickly. 
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The only two recommended by Rose-growers are Ards 
Rover and Ards Pillar. If there are few red Roses 
suitable, please give names of best yellows to plant 
with reds in pairs, those with a branching habit and 
good foliage to fill a trellis preferred? Elevation of 
front wall is as follows:—Height, 11 feet to top of 
trellis and porch. Can I put two plants in each of 
the spaces or only one?— W. Flewker. 

[It is quite true that Reine Marie Henriette 
mildews rather badly, and we never care to 
recommend this Rose for a wall, beautiful as 
it is, as we much prefer to use it upon a 
lofty arch, Rose temple, or pillar. There are 
three varieties of Waltham Climbers, Nos. 1, 
2, 3. It is No. 3 Idiat fades. No. 1 is a bright 
cherry-red, with' a handsome Camellia-like 
flower, and good foliage. We think you would 
do well to plant one of this variety. You can 
well plant two specimens in each space, and 
as you prefer all red sorts we should recom¬ 
mend (1) Francois Crousse, (2) Dr. Rouges, (3) 
Noelln, Nabonnand, (4) Mons. D&sir, (5) 
Climbing Papa Gontier, (6) Longworth Ram¬ 
bler, (7) Reine ()lga de Wurtemburg. Noe. 3, 
o, 6, and 7 are not very full or double, but 
they yield a profusion of blossoms, which 
somewhat compensates for this. A very bril¬ 
liant sort would be Gruss an Teplitz, and we 
should prefer this to No. 5 if it were more 
vigorous, but you could plant a specimen upon 
a standard and a dwarf plant at the base. By 
this means the elevation w'ould soon be 
covered. Fellenberg is of a colour not much 
admired, being a pale rosy-red and Cheshunt 
Hybrid has an objectionable magenta shade, 
otherwise it is a fine hardy Rose. Ards Rover 
and Ards Pillar are good pillar Roses, but 
they are rather thin in blossom, and only half 
climbers. Climbing Cramoisie-Superieur gives 
a delightful bit of colour, but the flow'era 
are small. Should you prefer some yellow 
Roses to mingle with the reds our choice 
would be Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Reve d’Or, 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot, and Bouquet d’Or.] 


FERN8. 

NEW FERNS. 

The most notable feature of the new Ferns 
that have been submitted to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society during the year 1906 has 
been the increase in the plumose forms of 
Nephrolepis exaltata. This section i 3 of 
quite recent origin, the first being Nephro¬ 
lepis exaltata Piersoni, sent here from the 
United States a few years ago. When first 
distributed, this variety, owing to the much- 
divided, plumose character of its fronds, and 
their greater width, gained many admirers. 
In 1906 three varieties of Nephrolepis exaltata 
were given first-class certificates, viz. : — 
Nephrolepis exaltata eleoantissima, 
N. E. 8UPERBA, and N. e. todeaoides.— 
Though quite distinct, as shown, a descrip¬ 
tion of the three would be very puzzling ; 
therefore it will suffice to say that N. to¬ 
deaoides has the plumose, much-divided char¬ 
acter common to Todea superba, while in N. 
superba the fronds are heavily crested and 
tasselled. Yet another variety gained an 
award of merit, this being 
Nephrolepis pectinata canaliculata, 
which is of erect growth, with a kind of crest 
on the pinnules of the fronds. Three kinds 
of Davallia have also been honoured during 
the year, a first-class certificate being given 
to 

Davallia solida superba, a larger and 
bolder Fern than even the typical Davallia 
solida, and one that will doubtless be, in 
time, much sought after, from its high orna¬ 
mental value. Awards of merit were given to 
Davallia oanariensis eleqans, a finely- 
cut form of the Hare’s-Foot Fern, and 
Davallia eleqans Mayi, characterised by 
its much-divided fronds. 

Osmunda Mayi, a descendant of the well- 
known O. palustris, was the only other Fern 
to gain a first-class certificate. This is a 
very distinct, but at the same time somewhat 
depauperated, form. The fronds are spread¬ 
ing, and the pinnae, which are rather spar¬ 
ingly produced, are wedge-shaped and a good 
deal cut. They are deep green, with a light- 
coloured stripe in the centre. Awards of 

merit werepgjU^to^ |- ,. I -sOOO IP 
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broad, simple fronds of a dark-green colour, 
whose margins, as well as the stems, are 
clothed with brown scales. It belongs to 
the same section as the fairly well-known 
Acrostichum crinitum. 

Asplenium laceratum. —This somewhat 
suggests a variety of the Bird’s-Nest Fern 
(Asplenium Nidus), now so popular as small 
plants for decoration. The new-comer has 
the fronds divided down to the mid-rib in a 
more or less irregular manner. 

Polypodium phymatodes corymbosum.— 
A crested form of a Fern but little met with 
in gardens. It produces bold, upright, once- 
divided fronds from a large, creeping rhi¬ 
zome. It is also known as Drynaria vulgaris. 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 

The planting of Ferns, unfortunately, is often 
done in a haphazard style, and thus the effect 
is considerably minimised. While system, 
how T ever, is necessary for the production of 
the best results and effects, it must not be 
supposed that a symmetrical and artificial 
style is advocated. One thing which is, 
perhaps, more noticeable than any other in 
the natural habitats of the Fern family is the 
manner in which they grow. As a rule, where 
Ferns are abundant they are found growing 
in masses or clumps of each individual kind, 
and although stragglers are found outside of 
these clumps, they are, as it were, colonisers, 
which have by some means become isolated, 
but which will proceed to gather around them 
a progeny by offshoots or spores, which will 
in course of time form equally effecthe 
masses as those existing in their immediate 
neighbourhood. For instance, on the moun¬ 
tain sides are seen square yards covered with 
nothing but the Parsley Fern (Allosorus eris- 
pus); in other places dense masses of the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fcemina); else¬ 
where even larger masses of the Male Fern 
(Lastrea Filix-mas). In some places the moun¬ 
tain Buckler Fern (Lastrea montana) 
abounds, forming long, irregular masses; 
and the same remarks may be made in refer¬ 
ence to most of the British species. When 
these things are considered they serve to 
guide Fern cultivators in the style they 
should adopt in the planting of Ferns in their 
gardens, whether in rockwork or otherwise. 
Far too frequently Ferns are dotted about and 
intermingled one with another, so that there 
is nothing definite in the effect, all indi¬ 
viduality of species being lost. To prevent 
this, and nt the same time to come as near 
as possible to Nature’s ways, Ferns should be 
planted in clumps, say half-a-dozen or so of a 
kind together. By this means each kind will 
be kept distinct, and an effect produced at 
once pleasing and natural. By a judicious 
arrangement of the different genera and 
species or varieties, the peculiarities of each 
may be made prominent, the clumps of the 
heavier-foliaged kinds serving to show up 
those of the lighter and more graceful kinds. 
The colour also, or the shades of green, 
should be considered, and thus another 
feature of interest utilised in the arrange¬ 
ment to produce improved effect. 

Time for planting. —Autumn is the best 
time of the year for the planting of Ferns 
out-of-doors, as, their season’s growth having 
been made, they will then bear removal 
better than when in a growing condition, and 
there is little risk of injury provided reason¬ 
able care is exercised. When replanted 
early the plants have an opportunity to make 
roots and become established by the spring. 
They may, indeed, be safely removed any 
time before growth commences, but the 
longer the interval between their removal and 
their commencing to grow the better it will 
be for them. All Ferns should be removed 
and replanted with as many roots as possible ; 
if the whole of the living fibrous roots they 
have made are left intact there is far more 
certainty of their making vigorous and satis¬ 
factory growth the following season than if a 
number of these feeders are broken off and 
the plants deprived of their assistance. At 
this season also division of the crowns and 
rhizomes may be most safely accomplished, 
and thus an increased number of plants be 
secured for extension of the fernery. Many 


people have a clearing up when the leaves 
have fallen from tho trees, and the Fern 
foliage becomes brown, but in the interests of 
the Ferns this should be postponed until 
spring. The fronds of the Ferns and the 
fallen leaves when left on and about the plants 
serve materially to protect the crowns and 
slender creeping rhizomes of such as the Oak 
Fern, the Beech Fern, and similar kinds from 
the frosts and cold winds. They also serve 
to retain moisture about the plants, which is 
very beneficial during even the dormant 
season. In spring, when the new fronds begin 
to start and growth is on the point of be¬ 
coming vigorous, it is advisable to remove the 
old fronds, as they are not then of much 
further use to the plants, and they can be dis¬ 
pensed with and the fernery cleared up ready 
for the new season. 

Soil. -An important matter in the making 
of a new or iu the reconstruction of an old 
fernery is the supply of proper compost for 
the Ferns to grow in. When possible some 
good fibrous turfy loam should be procured, 
and after the removal of any growing material 
the fibrous portion should be chopped up so 
as to form a nice rough mass. To this should 
be added an equal proportion of good partially 
decayed leaf-mould, another equal quantity of 
good fibrous peat, and about an equal propor¬ 
tion of sharp sand. These mixed together 
will form a compost in which almost any Fern 
will grow luxuriantly. Of course, some of 
the kinds require a little variation. For in¬ 
stance, the Polypodies will be better with a 
double quantity of leaf-mould, the Osmundas 
a double quantity of peat, the Scolopendriums 
will also be benefited by a free admixture of 
lime in the form of old mortar, broken oyster- 
shells, or tufa dust. Blechnums, however, 
cannot do with lime at all, hence it is a good 
plan to mix up the general compost first, and 
then, taking this as the foundation, provide 
the various kinds with anything special which 
they may require. There are many very 
beautiful varieties among the hardy Ferns 
which, unfortunately, are far from being so 
well known and so extensively cultivated as 
they deserve. Some of the North American 
species are exceedingly hardy, while their 
style of foliage is quite distinct from that of 
anything among British Ferns. • 

A Fern Lover. 


STRUTHIOPTERIS GERMANICA. 
This is one of the handsomest, as well as 
one of the most curious, of all European 
Ferns. Handsome on account of the deli¬ 
cacy of its fronds, and of the perfect and 
elegant vase-shape in which they are dis¬ 
posed. It is curious from the production of 
two distinct sorts of fronds; the barren ones, 
broad, lanceolate in form, and attenuated at 
their base, measure each from 24 inches to 
30 inches long, while the fertile ones, which 
are produced from the centre, are short, 
barely 15 inches long, on strong crowns, stiff, 
much contracted, and disposed in the form 
of a rigid shuttlecock. The fertile fronds 
assume a peculiar brownish tint in the 
autumn, when they alone remain on. the 
plant, as the barren fronds are deciduous, 
and die down early in October, if not sooner. 
This lovely Fern, which in Europe is .found 
in a wild state only in tho central and eastern 
parts, in Germany, Austria, Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Russia, etc., is also peculiar on account 
of the rambling character of its underground 
rhizomes, which, extending to long distances, 
are exceedingly prolific, the point of each 
producing a young plant. On that account, 
and also through its being thoroughly hardy 
and withstanding any amount of frost, it is 
an excellent Fern to introduce into out-of- 
door ferneries of large dimensions, as also 
into the woods, where, provided the soil be 
of a naturally humid nature, it rapidly forms 
a sort of undergrowth of the most pleasing 
effect. Its noble habit, the lovely pale 
colour of its fronds, and their delicate tex¬ 
ture, are well shown when growing outside 
among other Ferns, with which it forms a 
striking contrast. 

Scale on Fern-fronds.— Tins may he cured hy 
scraping off the scale, and well. wash in-.' with Quassia 
extract and soft-soap. Repeat the process a few 
days later to -kill any that .inay-lme scaped the 
first application. _L UMvhRSI I T 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PERGOLA.—III. 

This illustration shows the lighter kind of 
pergola for rather a narrow passage leading 
from the garden to an orchard, and forming a 
division between a strong bank of shrubs and 
the regular garden. It i6 about 8 feet 6 inches 
high, and 7 feet wide. The materials are all 
grown in the place, and the structure erected 
by the woodmen. In country places the 
Larch is one of the most convenient timbers 
for making a pergola of the less massive sort. 
Although not so good as Oak, it is better than 
Pine or Spruce of the same size. The cross¬ 


TIIE FUMITORIES (CORYDALIS). 

There is probably no work in the English 
language in which plants are so faithfully and 
characteristically portrayed as they are in the 
pages of that delightful old seventeenth cen¬ 
tury book, entitled “ Paradisi in Sole Para- 
disus Terrestris”—i.c., Parkinson’s Earthly 
Paradise—which no one, unless he has given 
it a careful perusal, can have any conception 
of the wealth of information contained 
therein. 

As to the way in which the plants are 
treated, I would cite the general description 
that the author, John Parkinson, gives of the 


Commencement of pergola built of Larch supports and 
Plants used : Clematises, Vines, 


pieces are better split or sawn in two. The 
Chestnut, common also in woodland, is bet¬ 
ter split immediately it is gathered. This 
particular pergola runs above a flower gar¬ 
den, and commands views of it, separating it 
from a bank of shrubs above and helping to 
frame and ehelter the garden. Since it was 
erected it has been a constant pleasure, 
draped with Tea Roses, Japanese Vines, 
Smilax, the wild species of Clematises, hardy 
Passion-flower, and Wistarias. The path¬ 
way is of old York stone. 


The weather in Cornwall-^" (I. II. C.,"^writ¬ 
ing to us from Truro, on Detfin be resist, I* >y 

the first time for many veunLvv^-lLvJ ha lLtfi|n(hes 
of snow on the ground for scvhrn Trays! 
is thawing now." 


rough Chestnut trellis leading from flower garden to fruit 
Yellow Climbing Roses, and Wistaria. 


Corydalis or Fumitory family, which I have 
selected as the subject for this paper. 

These are most truly to bee reckoned Vernall 
plants, for that they rise not out of the ground until 
the Spring bee come in, and are gone likewise before 
it be past, remaining under ground all the rest of 
the yeare. 

“ Hollow roote ” (Radix cava) was the 
common name by which these plants were 
known in Parkinson’s time, and under this 
heading (on page 27f>) he describes three 
species which are tolerably well-known in pre¬ 
sent-day gardens— i.c., C. cava (syn C. tuhe- 
rosa), and its white form, and C. hulbosa (syn. 
C. solida). Anyone who has grown all three 
plants will appreciate his description that 
“ they are most truly to bee reckoned Vernall 


plants.” The name Corydalis is the o^l 
Greek name for the Fumitory, and is derived 
from the Greek word for a lark, because the 
spur of the flower resembles the spur of a 
lark. The flowers of the majority of the 
plants in this genus are shaped very much 
like those of a Toadflax (Linaria), and have 
spurs resembling those of a Columbine (Aqui- 
legia), while in addition to these two im¬ 
portant characteristics it should be also noted 
that below each flower stalk there is a modi¬ 
fied leaf, botanically known as a bract. 

There are a great many species of Cory¬ 
dalis, as a reference to the “ Index Kewensis ” 
will show, but many of them are weedy and 
of little use in the garden. Re¬ 
cent years have increased our 
knowledge of this family owing to 
the valuable and attractive finds 
made by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 
China; while several species 
which had been lest sight of have 
been re-introduced, and have 
proved valuable garden plants, 
some of them blooming with the 
Snowdrop in the open garden. 
As a rule, they have tuberous or 
tufted root stocks, and are 
usually perennial. I have grown 
many of the species in my garden, 
and have not found any apparent 
difficulty in their cultivation. 
Most of them require no special 
treatment, but nearly all the 
early spring-flowering kinds are 
grateful for a cool, shndy spot in 
damp soil. The tuberous-rooted 
kinds are best propagated by 
careful division immediately 
after flowering, though many of 
them seed freely, and if this be 
sown at once in pans, and kept 
moist in a shaded, cold frame, it 
will be sure to germinate the en¬ 
suing spring. The following are 
among the more important 
kinds : —- 

Corydalis angustifolia (the 
Narrow-leaved Fumitory). — In 
August, 1903, a small tuber of 
this little plant reached me from 
C. G. Van Tubergen, jun., of the 
Zwanenburg Nurseri s, Haarlem. 
It is a very dainty and pretty 
thing, rising above ground to¬ 
wards the middle of January, and 
flowering towards the end oi Feb¬ 
ruary, unless the weather at that 
time happens to be inclement. 
Alongside the precocious Hepa* 
tica angulosa atrocoerulea (which 
flowers at the same period) it 
makes a truly charming picture. 
C. angustifolia is not by any 
means a novelty, although lost 
sight of for many years, as it was 
first described by Bieberstein in 
his work, “Flora Taurica,” 
Vol. II., page 146, under the 
name of Fumaria angustifolia. 
De Candolle some time after¬ 
wards altered the name to Cory¬ 
dalis. In an interesting letter, 
written in response to an enquiry 
as to the habitat from whence C. 
angustifolia had been introduced, 
Mr. John Hocg, the proprietor of 
garden. the Zwanenburg Nurseries, gave 

me the following details : “It is 
six or seven years ago that a cor¬ 
respondent, then living in Tiflis, 
sent me one bulb of it, and I have raised my 
stock from seeds which this species very 
freely produces.” With me this plant has cer¬ 
tainly proved a free seeder, and already I have 
quite a number of tiny plants surrounding 
the parent bulb, care being taken on my part 
to cover the seeds over with a little fine leaf- 
soil and sand directly they were shed. From 
4 inches to 8 inches—according to the strength 
of the individual plant—seems to be about the 
height to which this species attains, and it is 
perfectly erect. The flowers are cream- 
coloured, with a suspicion of primrose, and 
have a particularlydong sph^ftbe bracts being 
also divided to i the middle into three divi¬ 
sions. Th er' steins are brcAvhish-coloured, the 
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leaves a delicate shade of greyish green. 
These latter are finely cut into long and 
narrow divisions, a feature which gives the 
plant its name. The bulb or tuber is small 
and rounded, and after flowering the plant 
dies completely away, leaving no trace above 
ground. From its early flowering one is natu¬ 
rally led to assume that a sheltered position, 
and one to which the earliest rays of the sun 
do not penetrate, is preferable. Here—in 
such a position- it is growing in almost pure 
peat beneath the shelter of a friendly Kalmia 
bush, while a largo sandstone block gives 
the much-needed protection from wind. 

Corydalis aurba (the Holden Fumitory). 
—This pretty little annual, hailing from 
America, grows from 4 inches to 6 inches in 
height. The flowers, which have short, blunt 
spurs, are bright yellow, and are produced in 
early summer ; the leaves are glaucous and 
finely cut. It is not of much importance, and 
outside botanic gardens is seldom seen. 

Corydalis bracteata (the Bracted Fumi¬ 
tory).—A very distinct plant in every way, 
and one that is, moreover, quite easily grown. 
It was discovered by Professor Ledebour, of 
Dorpat, and is described in “ Flora Altaica” 
as being a native of damp, woody spots of the 
Altai mountains, which, by the way, seem 
to be a special home of the Corydalis family. 
The plant under notice makes its first appear¬ 
ance above ground towards the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, and the peculiar appearance of the 
flowering stems, sheathed in their brown 
covering, arrests attention immediately they 
begin to rise from the soil. The month of 
March generally sees this species at its best. 
The stems attain 9 inches to 1 foot in height, 
and the clusters of flowers are produced in a 
nearly horizontal manner at intervals on the 
stems. Before they are fully opened thev 
are sulphur-yellow- in colour, but on expand¬ 
ing they fade to a creamy white, while in the 
interior of each flower there is a tiny blotch 
of chocolate. The large bracts, from which 
the plant takes its name, are situated imme¬ 
diately beneath each flow’er, and are dark 
green, veined and edged with purple. In 
shape these are oval, tapering to a point at 
the top. The leaves, of which there are two 
on each stem, are of a deep glaucous-green 
shade, and these are divided into segments, 
which are in turn divided. I have it growing 
in a moist and sheltered spot of the rock- 
garden here, in conjunction with Fritillaria 
Meleagris alba, and a form of Anemone nemo- 
rosa (the Wood Anemone). The species evi¬ 
dently prefers a light peaty soil, and does not 
produce seed with me, so that in order to pro¬ 
pagate it root division is the only alternative 
mode of increase. 

Corydalis bulbosa (Bulbous Fumitory).— 
Parkinson calls this old-fashioned plant 
“ Holewort,” and under the botanical name of 
Badix cava minor gives a quaint description 
of it. It seems to have many Enelish names 
- some of them purely local - aim I well re¬ 
member once enquiring its name from an old 
cottage-wife whose flower borders were 
thickly bestrewn with it, and receiving answer 
that it was “ Kiss-ine-quick-my-Mother’s 
coining.” In several places in Britain this 
species is naturalised, and though it is well 
worth growing in some half-wild spot, it is 
apt to become a (pretty) weed in gardens. 
The plant is a compact grower, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 6 inches in height, and takes its name 
from its solid bulbous root. The flowers, 
which spring from among the much-divided 
bracts, are dull purple, and the finely cut 
leaves arc a pale glaucous green. It flowers 
for some weeks during April and May, and 
afterwards dies right away. Being very 
hardy, and of the easiest possible culture, it 
is more suited to the rougher parts of the 
spring garden. It is synonymous with C. 
solida and 0. digitata. There is a white 
form, which is certainly rare. 

Corydalis bulbosa var. densiplora.- 
Some years ago I received from abroad a 
plant under the name of Corydalis Halleri, 
which bore an exact resemblance to the plate 
of Fumaria Halleri given in ** Mnund's . 
Botanic Garden” (18:29 30). On reference to 
the “Index Kewensis ” I find that C. Halleri ! 
is referred to C. bulbosa. but I rather suspect i 
now that the plant >wbich heads till is note, J 
and vjbich 1 find ii(-ludtf<T\i i Kew I 


“ Hand List of Herbaceous Plants,” is the 
very plant which came to me as C. Halleri. 
The differences between this latter plant and 
C. bulbosa are very marked. The plant I 
take to be C. bulbosa var. densiflora flowers 
in March, considerably in advance of C. bul¬ 
bosa, while its clusters of flowers are larger, 
and their colouring is deepened and improved. 

Corydalis capnoides (the Smoke-like 
Fumitory).—In the “Index Kewensis ” this is 
referred to C. lutea, as it also is in the sup¬ 
plement to Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gar¬ 
dening.” In the new' Kew “ Hand List of 
Herbaceous Plants,” however, it is re-instated 
as a distinct species. Though closely related 
to C. lutea both in foliage and general ap- 
pearauce, it is distinct from a garden point of 
view. The chief distinguishing feature is 
that it has whitish-yellow flow'ers, while those 
of C. lutea are practically self-yellow. 1 need 
not give any further particulars of this plant, 
but would refer readers to the description of 
C. lutea, which appears later on in this 
paper. C. capnoides may be found described 
in some works under the name of C. ochro- 
leuca. 

Corydalis Caseana (Case’s Fumitory).— 
Seed of this was distributed in 1886 by 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, of Ipswich. 
Being a native of California, where it is 
found growing in moist and shady ravines, it 
is of doubtful hardiness, and has now appa¬ 
rently fallen out of cultivation in this country. 
This plant was first described in 1874 by 
Professor Asa Gray, and is one of the tallest- 
growing species which has been introduced to 
English gardens, attaining the height of 
3 feet under favourable conditions. The 
erect, glaucous stems are of branching habit, 
and the pretty foliage is finely cut into 
leaflets, which, are either ovate or oblong. 
The flowers, which are borne in dense 
clusters, 3 inches to 5 inches in length, are 
about an inch long, of which more than half 
forms a straight, obtuse spur. In colour 
they are a delicate white, tinged with blue. 

Corydalis cashmeriana (Cashmere Fumi¬ 
tory).—Up to the present I have failed to 
procure this plant, and only make mention of 
it here because there is a charming coloured 
plate of it in that sumptuous work, Royle’s 
“ Flora of the Himalayas.” The colouring of 
the flowers is yellow', blue, and brown—a 
striking combination. Its name explains its 
habitat, but as to its suitability for our Eng¬ 
lish climate I am, of course, unable to speak. 

Corydalis cava (Hollow-rooted Fumitory). 
—The Kew “ Hand List of Herbaceous 
Plants ” makes no mention whatever of this 
plant, which is a matter of some wonder, as 
it is in general cultivation. In writing of it 
as C. cava I am assisting in the perpetuation 
of an error, because “ the powers that be ” 
have ordained that for the future its correct 
name must be C. tuberosa. Nowadays plant 
names are chopped and changed about with 
such wanton frequency that the ordinary in¬ 
dividual cannot keep pace w'ith the altera¬ 
tions. In this case I cling to the old name of 
“ cava,” because it was well known to both 
Gerard and Parkinson, and with plants, as 
with individuals, one naturally cherishes a 
certain fondness for old associations. This 
species grows about 6 inches high, and flowers 
between March and May, according to the 
season and position. The type has purplish- 
pink flowers, which are not particularly at¬ 
tractive, but the white form (albiflora) is very 
pretty. The panicles of creamy-white 
flowers, interspersed with the delicate green, 
finely-cut foliage, and reddish-brown bracts, 
form a distinctly harmonious contrast. The 
plant grows from a hollow, tuberous root- 
stock, and to increase it this must be divided 
after the plant has gone to rest in early 
autumn. 

Corydalis chetlantiiipolia (the Cheil- 
anthes-leaved Fumitory).—I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of this plant some three or four 
years ago when visiting Messrs. Veitch’s nur¬ 
sery. It was one of Mr. Wilson’s discoveries 
in China, and has already proved to be per¬ 
fectly hardy and of easy culture in the open 
garden. It is a robust grower, with finely- 
cut, Fern-like foliage, which assumes a red¬ 
dish colour during winter. The plants form 
good sized, compact tufts, and from the 
middle of March and during the whole 


summer they produce an abundance of long, 
erect spikes of bright yellow flowers, rising 
well above the foliage. Seed is freely pro¬ 
duced, and does, in fact, sow itself. Any 
open position in the border will suit it. 
Plants of this species are being distributed 
by Messrs. Veitch, and also seed by Messrs. 
Thompson and Morgan, of Ipswich. 

Corydalis glauca. —This most charming 
Canadian annual, or biennial, is one of those 
good plants which has met with unaccount¬ 
able neglect at the hands of gardeners gener¬ 
ally. When Mr. John Milburn was curator 
of the Bath Botanic Garden I well remember 
that he used to plant a handsome little group 
of it each year on the north side of the rock 
garden, where it found many admirers. My 
first plants of it were the outcome of a visit to 
Canon Ellacombe’s richly-stored garden at 
Bitton, and were seedlings raised in a cold 
frame. Planted out on a moist border in 
half-shade, they grew about 18 inches high, 
and commenced to bloom the second week in 
July. The flowers are in two colours—a 
pretty shade of pinky-red and orange ; the 
leaves are daintily cut into blunt, oblong 
lobes, and are of a glaucous blue-green. The 
whole plant is so extremely graceful and at¬ 
tractive that it can only require to be better 
known for its merits to be recognised. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as ripe, in which 
case the plant may be treated as a biennial, 
or may be kept until early spring, when they 
should be sown in a cold frame, and planted 
out where they are intended to bloom. The 
seed of most of this family is black and shiny. 

Corydalis Gortschakovi (Gortschakov’s 
Fumitory).—A scarce but pretty plant from 
Turkestan, which is figured in Regel’s “ Gar- 
tenflora.” It is also to be found described in 
Hooker’s “ Flora of British India.” The 


plant grows from a woody rootstock, attain¬ 
ing 1 foot to 2 feet in height. The flowers are 
$ inch to 1 inch long, golden-yellow, and pro¬ 
duced in clusters; the leaves are glaucous, 
and of handsome appearance. 

Corydalis Govaniana (Govan’s Fumi¬ 
tory).—This plant was first described by 
Nathaniel Wailich in his work, “ Tentamen 
Floral Nepalensis.” He received it from, 
and named it after, Dr. Govan, who col¬ 
lected it at Gurhwal. It is extremely common 
in some parts of the Himalayas at an alti¬ 
tude of about 8,000 feet. The root is called 
“ Chootkes ” by the hill people, and valued 
as a charm against evil spirits. It varies 
from a few inches to nearly 1 foot in height, 
and reminds one rather of a mixture of C. 
lutea and C. nobilis in fact, without entering 
into botanical technicalities, this conveys the 
best idea of this species. 

Corydalis Kolpakowskyana (Kolpn- 
kowsky’s Fumitory). — A delicate-looking 
little plant, which is early above ground, and 
oftentimes in flower with me before the close 
of February. It was introduced in 1879 from 
Turkestan, and is figured in Regel’s “ Garten- 
flora.” This species grows from a small bulb¬ 
ous rootstock, and attains the height of 
6 inches or 7 inches. It is of tufted growth, 
with slender, brownish-red stems, and finely- 
cut, glabrous, glaucous green leaves, which 
are edged with yellowish green. The small 
flowers are of a delicate pink colour. The 
bracts are glaucous green and ovate-acute in 
shape. Owing to its earliness it should be 
given a sheltered position, and a moist and 
shady one seems to suit its requirements best. 
Propagated by careful division in July. 

Corydalis Ledebouriana (Ledebour’s 
Fumitory).—Yet another early-flowering 
species, and one that is moreover most dis¬ 
tinct. It is a native of the south-eastern dis¬ 
tricts of the Altai, and was introduced by Dr. 
Regel in 1879, and is figured in his “Garten- 
flora.” This species is quite unlike any other 
on account of its peculiar pale glaucous 
green leaves, which are arranged in a whorl 
half-way up the stems. It is of rather lax, 
sprawling habit, and grows from 9 inches to 
12 inches high. The flowers are each about 
an inch long, and are half a deep claret 
colour and half (the spur) a pale pink. This 
species grows from a tuberous rootstock, and 
is at its best during March and April. Pro¬ 


pagated by division after the stems have de- 
ipou y da us -1 1 Jo n<: i’fi jnK.v (the Long-flowered 
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Fumitory). An extremely rare and pretty 
species, native of the Altai, where it is found i 
in shady places. It was introduced as far 
back as 1832, and is figured in Vol. 60 of 
“ The Botanical Magazine.” The flowers are 
If inches long, pale rose colour, with centre 
petals blood-red. The slender spur is taper¬ 
ing, nearly straight, and almost 1 inch in 
length. The leaves are a glaucous shade of 
green, and finely cut, while the flowers are 
more loosely disposed than is the case with 
most of the other species described. The 
tuber of Corvdalis longiflora is about the size 
of a Hazel Nut, and the plant attains from 
6 inches to 9 inches in height. A full de¬ 
scription of it will be found in “ Flora Al- 
taica.” It is, unfortunately, not now in com¬ 
merce, or even in cultivation. 

Corydalis lutea (the Yellow Fumitory).— 
It seems almost an impertinence to describe 
this delightful native plant, because most of 
my readers will probably have known it since 
their childhood. And yet it is not so much 
grown as it deserves, so that, perhaps, no 
harm will be done in calling attention to its 
many charms. The plant grows about 1 foot 
in height, and is never so happily placed as 
when adorning some dry chink in a wall, 
rocky bank, or ruin, though it will grow 
luxuriantly in the herbaceous border, and 
quickly smother less robust plants, unless 
held in check. The graceful masses of pale 
green leaves have almost a Maidenhair-like 
nppearance, and when 
dotted over with yellow 
flowers call forth im¬ 
mediate admiration. 

The blossoms are 

small, a mixture of yel¬ 
low predominating. 

They are produced the 
whole summer, and set 
seed so freely that the 
plant soon spreads 

with weed-like ra¬ 

pidity. Its right place 
is on a dry wall, and 
those who' possess a 
copy of “The Wild 
Garden” will remem¬ 
ber that there is a 
charming sketch of it 
growing in such a posi¬ 
tion by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, R.A. 

C 0 RYDALT 8 MARS- 
CHALLlANA(Marschairs 
Fumitory).—A native 
of Siberia and Asia 


spite of not being disturbed since planted. 
In height it reaches about 9 inches, generally 
making its appearance above ground in 
March, and flowering during May and June. 
The stout, leafy flower-stems are surmounted 
by a massive cluster of flowers in pyramid 
form, composed of many individual blooms. 
These are a pleasing mixture of white, yellow, 
brown, and green. Dense as is the head of 
flowers, every floret is alternated with a 
richly-cut leaf, both diminishing in size as 
they near the top. The open flowers are rich 
yellow, with two petals tipped with brown, 
the younger ones have more white and green, 
and the youngest are a rich blend of white 
and green. The flowers are exquisitely 
scented, and the glaucous green three-parted 
leaflets are singularly handsome and attrac¬ 
tive. The plant should be left undisturbed in 
order to form fine specimens, more especially 
as it seems to resent removal quite as much 
as a Paeony. A native of Siberia, which has 
; been in cultivation in English gardens since 
1783. 

Corydalis ophiocarpa. —I received this 
species some four or five years ago from Mon¬ 
sieur II. Correvon, of the Jardin Alpin d’Ac- 
climatation, at Geneva. It is a weedy plant, 
sowing itself all over the garden, and is cer¬ 
tainly more curious than beautiful. The 
species is described by Hooker in “ Flora of 
British India,” and is a smooth, glaucous, 
upright herb, with large finely-divided leaves 


Minor, growing about 
9 inches high, and 
having sulphur-col¬ 
oured flowers. The 
plant grows from a 

tuber, blooms in April, and is a true peren¬ 
nial. I have frequently tried to procure this 
species, but all the forms in commerce are 
spurious, and it is very questionable whether 
the real plant is at present in cultivation. It 
will be found described in “Persoon syn. 
Plantarum ” and “Flora rossica.” 

Corydalis nobilih (Noble Fumitory).— 
This species is, indeed, well named, for not 
only is it the handsomest plant in the whole 
genus—which, by the way, consists of over 
150 species -but it is without question one of 
the best perennials in cultivation to-day. Re¬ 
ferring to this plant, the late Mr. John Wood, 
of Kirkstall, a well-known hardy plantsman, 
wrote : — 

It is one of that section of the Fumitories called | 
“ II olio we Roote,” the appropriateness of which 
name is most amply illustrated in this species. If, 
in the first or second month of the year, a strong 
specimen be examined, the long and otherwise stout, 
tuberous roots will be found, immediately under the 
healthy and plump crown, to be not only hollow, but 
so decayed that the lower and heavy, fleshy parts of 
narrow and very thin portions of the root bark, in 
such a way ns to suggest that the lower parts might 
as well be cut off as useless—but, let me say, do not 
cut it. If it is intended to replant the specimen, let 
it go back to “ Mother Earth ” with all its parts, de¬ 
formed as some may seem to us; otherwise, Corydalis 
nohilis will be anything but a noble plant at the 
flowering season; it may not die, but it will prob¬ 
ably make for itself another “ hollowe roote ” before 
it produces any flowers. 

On my light soil thia^,plant succeeds per¬ 
fectly, in o. shady iJortionW nu-Jitrl^ceous 
border, -though Vc'if»LiJsv Kiftf 4<\Slly, in 


Corydalis Seouleri. From a photograph by Mr. A. R. Goodwin, 
The Elms, Kidderminster. 


of a pale grey-green, tinged at the edges with 
flesh colour. The peculiarly-tinted steins are 
thick and angular; the flowers yellow and 
inconspicuous, and the bracts long and 
pointed. It is a native of moist valleys of the 
Sikkim Himalayas, at an altitude of about 
9,000 feet, where it grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high. The plant is of no garden value, 
and would not have been included here were 
it not for the fact that it is being offered as a 
novelty in hardy plant lists. 

Corydalis pallida (the Bale Fumitory).— 
This plant was raised at Kew from seed col¬ 
lected in the Kow-lun Peninsula of China, 
north of the Canton River, and nearly oppo¬ 
site IIong-Kong, by Mr. Ford, superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens of the latter island. 
The pale green glaucous foliage resembles 
that of C. aurea, but it has a much more luxu¬ 
riant growth. The plant grows about 
12 inches to 18 inches high, and in good soil 
will form specimens 3 feet in diameter. The 
spikes of flowers are very pretty, resembling 
those of C. nohilis, but are not quite so com¬ 
pact. They are about I inch in length, 
golden-yellow, distinctly marked with a 
pule brown patch. The plant commences to 
flower in March, and continues for a long 
time ; it seems to require an open position, 
and is well worth the protection of a hand- 
light during the winter months. Regel’s 
“ Gnrlenflora,” and the “Botanical Maga¬ 
zine,” both contain figures of this species. 


Corydalis rut.vpolia (the Rue-leaved 
Fumitory).—Tubers of this plant are to be 
found offered in a great many bulb lists, but 
nowhere does it seem to have proved very 
amenable to cultivation out-of-doors, and it is 
only when grown in a pan in a cold-frame 
that it really proves satisfactory. The best 
description that could be given of this plant is 
to liken it to a compact form of C. Ledebour- 
iana, although there are essential points of 
difference between the two species. The 
glaucous foliage of both are nearly alike, but 
C. rutffifolia has a more lax habit and more 
slender spurs to the flowers. Seldom grow¬ 
ing more than 3 inches high, it. is quite one 
of the smallest representatives of this family. 
The flowers are flesh colour at first, gradu¬ 
ally changing to a rich rose, and eventually 
chocolate-brown, with age. It is a native of 
the alpine regions of Asia Minor, and in this 
country blooms at the end of February, the 
flowers lasting a considerable time. 

Corydalis Scouleri (Soouler’s Fumitory). 
—Here we have a most excellent garden 
plant, succeeding in almost any position, and 
growing most freely from seed. The plant 
illustrated is growing on a cool, shady spot 
of my rock-garden, and was photographed on 
April 24th last year. I first saw' this species 
at Kew in 1900, and experienced rather a 
difficulty in obtaining it. On enquiry from 
Mr. Irving I learnt that it is a native of 
deep, shady woods in North-West America, 
and is plentiful near the confluence of the 
Oregon River with the sea. Plants were re¬ 
ceived at Kew from Canon Ellacombe, and 
from a continental nurseryman named Meer- 
beck, in 1895. It has a most pleasing habit, 
and is quite distinct from other members of 
the genus. The plant grows from a rounded 
tuber, is of tufted growth, and makes its ap¬ 
pearance very early above ground. The 
colour of the flowers is extremely difficult to 
designate—a peculiar pinkish heliotrope, 
tinged on the inside with blue, seems to give 
the best description. They have the merit of 
lasting in good condition for a long period. 
The foliage rather resembles that of the 
common C. bulbosa, but is prettier, and the 
whole plant grows about 12 inches to 
18 inches in height. 

Corydalis Semenovi (Semenov’s Fumi¬ 
tory).—This is a very rare plant, first de¬ 
scribed by Regel in 1864, a native of Turkes¬ 
tan, with rich yellow flow’ers produced during 
April and May. The leafage is finely cut, 
and very pretty, while the flowers are rather 
pendent, and have very short spurs. There 
is a good illustration of this plant in 
“ Nicholson’s Dictionary.” 

Corydalis Sewerzowi (Sewerzow’s Fumi¬ 
tory).—This is a handsome, very early-flower¬ 
ing species, which is best cultivated in a cold- 
frame. Though nearest to C. Ledebouriana, 
it is very closely allied to C. bulbosa, but has 
fewer flowers of very much greater size. 
Regel first described it in 1870 from specimens 
collected by Semenov in 1857, in the cis- and 
trans-lli provinces of Western Turkestan. 
The plant grows from a small Potato-like 
root, and produces one or more stout succu¬ 
lent stems from 8 inches to 12 inches high. 
The leaves are pnle green, glaucous, and 
rather fleshy, while the flowers are about 
1£ inches long, of a golden-yellow colour, 
with a brownish tip to the stout-curved spur. 
This species is in cultivation at Tubergen’s 
nursery at Haarlem, but is still a rare plant. 

Corydalis thalictrifolia (Thalictrum- 
leaved Fumitory).—This has been so fre¬ 
quently described since its recent introduc¬ 
tion that there is not much need for a de¬ 
tailed description. It was first described by 
Franchet, who found it in China, but we owe 
its advent to cultivation to Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
who sent seed of it to Messrs. Veitch. I have 
found it perfectly easy to cultivate, growing 
freely from seed, but requiring the shelter of 
a cold-frame in the Midlands. The plant 
grows about one foot high, and is of very 
spreading habit ; the stems are thin and 
wiry, and the distinctive glaucous foliage is 
deeply notched. The yellow flow'ers are about 
1 inch long, and produced somewhat after the 
manner of C. lutea. This species flowers 
from May tq ; p.d,o}|eji;^pid seeds freely. It 
has stood out all the winter at Kew, and its 
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beauty is enhanced in the autumn, because 
tile foliage assumes a reddish shade. 

Corydalis iomentblla.—T his exquisite 
little plant reached me from Mr. Henry 
Correvon some few years back, but proved too 
delicate for outdoor cultivation. It is a very 
dainty little rock plant, with very glaucous 
and pubescent foliage, which is singularly at¬ 
tractive and distinct. The flowers are small, 
bright yellow, tinged with green at the tips. 
It was first discovered and described by 
Franchet, who collected it in Yunnan, China. 
The specific name, tomentella, means slightly 
tornentose. Most of the Chinese species with 
which I am cognisant seem to require cold- 
frame treatment, as they dislike the damp and 
fog of our winters. 

Corydalis tomentosa.— This is closely 
allied to the previous plant, and was collected 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson iu China. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its elegant, very pale glaucous 
green foliage, which is completely covered 
with silky soft white hairs. The leaves, which 
are arranged on the plant in the form of a 
rosette, are finely cut and finely tinted with 
reddish. The flowers are borne on stems 
5 inches to 7 inches in height, and are pale 
yellow. The plant requires cool greenhouse 
treatment. It was distributed by Messrs. 
Veitch in 1905. 

Corydalis Wilsoni. —This is allied to C. 
thalietrifolia, and is, in my opinion, a far 
superior plant. This species was also found 
by Mr. Wilson, whose name it bears. The 
plant, which is a native of mountainous re¬ 
gions, is of tufted growth, with prettily-cut 
rather fleshy, glaucous green leaves. The 
deep canary-yellow blooms are tubular, about 
1 inch in length, and borne on stems 7 inches 
to 8 inches high. They are very freely pro¬ 
duced, and continue for a long season. A 
peculiar charm about this plant is the ten¬ 
dency of its foliage to assume a bronzy hue. 
It should be protected by a cold frame in 
winter. A. R. G. 

Worcestershire. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Loasa Iaterltla.-lMea.se name this plant, of 
which 1 enclose flowers? It is a climber. 1 brought 
the seeds from Thun, Switzerland, last year. It is 
st ill in flower here on the house (December 26th).— 

L. A. 0., 

[This is the name of the plant flowers of 
which you send. All the species of Loasa 
are remarkable for their singular flowers and 
their stinging foliage. There are only a few 
iu cultivation. L. hispida grows about 
18 inches high, the flowers being bright lemon- 
yellow, the centre prettily variegated with 
green and white. It keeps up a succession of 
bloom during August and September. L. vul- 
canica has pure white flowers, with red and 
white striped centres. L. lateritia, which 
you send specimens of, ha« orange-red flowers. 
All the Loasas are natives of the cool regions 
of Peru and Brazil, and can be grown in the 
open during the summer. Treated as half- 
hardy annuals, and grown in a light, rich 
soil, they are interesting. The climbing 
species, such as lateritia, require branches to 
twine among. They can all be easily raised 
from seed, which in favourable seasons is 
produced abundantly.] 

Extraordinary aooldent.- Louisa Stead¬ 
man, a married woman, of Pontypridd, has 
died under remarkable circumstances. The 
evidence given at the inquest showed that 
whilst she was dusting an Aloe-plant on lie 
cember lilst she pricked her face with the 
point of one of the leaves. She took no notice 
of the wound, which was flight, but on the 
following day a sore appeared. On the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday she complained of a nick head 
ache, and took to her bed. Ah no improve 
nient. took place, her husband sent for a 
doctor, who expressed the opinion that the 
woman was suffering from the effects of a 
poisoned wound. She gradually grew worse, 
and died from acute blood poisoning. The 
doctor thought there must have been a germ 
of suine kind on the point causing the wound 
whnh gave rise to the symptoms, lie <sug 
gested I hut the wound should be analysed, 
with a view to ascertaining the nature of the 
germ. The coroner, hqp*H>er, said timt he 
hail no power ..tji+order Inch tfiiy nv itifcn, 
although UJflUJfSHi 'wit\^W<Vt!jSffliKKit 


might be in the public interest. A verdict 
was returned that Mrs. Steadman died from 
acute blood poisoning through pricking her 
face under the eye with a plant in which pos¬ 
sibly there was a poisonous germ. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MIMOSA (ACACIA DEALBATA). 
Soon after Christmas, when the cut sprays 
of this Acacia are to be met with in consider¬ 
able numbers in the florists’ shops, and even 
on the costermongers’ barrows in the streets 
of London, many inquiries are made concern¬ 
ing the plant and its adaptability for cultiva¬ 
tion in this country, either out-of-doors or 
under glass. It is a native of Australia, and 
a true Acacia, though generally referred to 
by dealers as Mimosa. The largo quantities 
disposed of in this country are sent here prin¬ 
cipally from the South of Europe, where, 
along the Mediterranean coast, it has in 
many places become naturalised. In the par¬ 
ticularly favoured parts of the South-west of 
England and in some parts of Ireland, it 
w'ill pass the winter out-of-doors; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, it. must in this country be 
regarded as essentially a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory plant. Even then it cannot be re¬ 
commended except for large structures, for 
Acacia dealbata is essentially a tree, and the 
cutting required to keep it within bounds 
would destroy all chance of its flowering. In 
such a structure as the temperate house at 
Kew it grows and flow'ers profusely, but there 
are not many gardens where glass protection 
of that height is available. Another draw¬ 
back to its cultivation, especially in the 
environs of London, is that the fogs so often 
experienced in winter play havoc with both 
foliage and flowers. Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, it is of easy culture, and w’ill 
grow quickly in ordinary potting compost. 
Leaving the question of flowers on one side, 
it is well worth growing for the sake of its 
foliage alone, a-s the prettily divided leaves, 
almost Fern-like in their character, are of a 
charming glaucous hue. In this way it is 
often employed as dot plants in the mixed 
beds which now form such a prominent 
feature of summer bedding. For this pur¬ 
pose, the young plants can be readily raised 
from seeds, which may be obtained from all 
seedsmen. These seeds are very hard, and 
may have been—in some instances, at least— 
kept for a good while, in which case the ger¬ 
mination is greatly assisted by soaking them 
in warm water for twenty-four hours before 
sowing them. Many hard seeds are greatly 
benefited by this treatment, the main point to 
consider being that, after they arc sown, it 
is very necessary that the soil is not allowed 
to become dry, otherwise they are very likely 
to perish. A very notable feature with re¬ 
gard to this Acacia—and, indeed, most mem¬ 
bers of the genus—is the peculiar Garlic-like 
odour given off by the roots when they are 
disturbed. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Passion-flower failing to bloom-—I am send- 
inn a spray of Passion-flower, and shall he ulad to 
have your opinion as to the reason it does not 
hloom? 1 have two healthy plants of it, 5 feet to 
-I feet in height, in large flower-pots in a fairly warm 
house, degs. at night. Plants are three years old. 

I should he glad to know the name, ami if you 
think it will hloom?—TrxroRD. 

[It. is quite impossible to name the Passion¬ 
flower without seeing the blooms. It is verv 
probable that it is one of the hardier kinds, 
such as P. cnerulea, in which ease the tem¬ 
perature is much too high. This is evident 
from the leaves you send being so flabby and 
soft, while there are also traces of thrips. 
Plant it out in an unheated house, and let 
it grow freely, and then it will bloom, A 
plant, at three years old ought to have been a 
handsome specimen, and covered a great 
breadth of trellis.] 

Bauyardlas.-Une of the brightest phmts that 
rail he introduced into u greenhouse fur the winter is 
the B mvardiu. and in many houses at the present 
time their rich blossoms ure to he found. An old 
variety which is still a favourite with many i> 
leiantha, a sort that in a warm house w ill hloom pro 
fusely most of the winter. Houvardias are most 
aceommodating plants, as from June to September 
th«*y are best, served by being placed in cold frames, 
and. prmided they are in a sunny position where 
they call ripen their wood, one may nearly alwavs 
rely on quantities of blossoms fr< m d< tuber \>nwanh 
-TOW NSMAN 


THE HUNTSMAN’S HORN (SARRA- 
CENIA). 

The Sarracenias, natives of N. America, are 
half-hardy perennials, growing from 6 inches 
or 8 inches to 18 inches or 3 leet high. The 
fully developed leaves of all are more or less 
trumpet-shaped, with a lid like a penthouse 
arching over the mouth, though held quite 
stationary, and never closing down over it. 
These lids are elegant in shape and in one 
kind quaintly hooded, while their surface is 
netted with highly coloured streaks and veins. 
All the species have various shaped leaves, 
some being shaped like a knife-blade, and 
others flanged or linear. The flowers are 
large and conspicuous, borne on smooth, 
rounded stems unich may be shorter 411 * longer 
than the leaves, and are naked save for three 
rounded bracts just, below the flower. The 
flowers are nodding and regular, consisting of 
five persistent greenish sepals and live fiddle- 
shaped petals which are often highly coloured 
and soon drop or fade away. The anthers 
are yellow' and densely clustered just below 
the seed-bearing capsule, while one of (he 
most striking points about these flowers is 
the great size of the inverted, umbrella- 
shaped stigmas. These hang below the nod¬ 
ding flowers, and one of their uses would ap¬ 
pear to be the retention of the fugacious 
anthers and their pollen in order to render fer¬ 
tilisation more certain. 

The pitcher-like leaves of the Sarracenias 
grow in tufts or roseltes, each tube widening 
more or less towards its mouth. There is a 
green flange or leafy-wing along their under 
side, which probably serves as a guide for the 
insects which frequent these plank;. The 
fixed hood or lid projects more or less over 
the open mouth of the pitcher, and the 
smooth and glossy lip of the tube is folded 
over inwards, but not in so marked a way as 
with Nepenthes. Just inside the pitchers 
there are honey-glands as an attraction to the 
flies, and below these a smooth and waxy 
slide-zone, followed by a zone of depressed 
hairs, and at the bottom a liquid, in which 
the captive insects are drowned and digested. 

Culture.- The cultivation of these plants 
is easy in a greenhouse, and we have even 
seen a healthy collection thriving in a cold 
pit. But to grow flue specimens a warm 
greenhouse is required. Sarracenias like 
their roots in water and their leaves in the 
sun. After the leaves reach maturity a lower 
temperature may be maintained, and in July 
or August the plants may be placed outside 
on a sheltered walk in the full sunshine. 
Wh on so hardened off in autumn a greenhouse 
or frame just free from frost suffices for the 
winter. The plants should he repotted when 
growth begins in January or February into 
pots filled nearly half full of crocks, with the 
roots in a compost of peat and loam-fibre, 
charcoal, and clean Sphagnum Mess. The 
plants should be firmly potted, and the crowns 
and rhizomes raised a little ubove the rim. 
Plenty of water i * required, especially during 
active growth, but at. no time should they 
become dry. The pots may he placed in 
shallow pans of water, and aire best arranged 
on a sunny shelf, where they can be syringed 
gently three or four times each day while 
growing freely, in order to keep insect pests 
at hay. Improvement among Sarracenias 
has been going on for many years, and 
there are How many very handsome kinds 
among them. The one we figure to day - 
viz.. S. flava gigantea, is a fine new form, 
which gained an award of merit when shown 
by Mr. Bruce, of Chorlton-cum-llardy, near 
Manchester, at one of the Temple shows. The 
pitchers are each from m 2\ feet to 3 feet high, 
pale green iu colour, and widening regularly 
from the base upward. The lid nuasuns 
4 inches to t) inches across, and is finely 
veined with eriinson, the flowers very large, 
deep yellow . 

S. purpurea is the hardiest of the Sarra¬ 
cenias. and handsome when well grown. 
Its curious leaves are blood red in colour, 
and form a compact tuft 1 foot or more in 
height, ami the same in breadth. It is a 
good plant for the bog garden or for damp 
spots in the ropk garden iu an open and 
fully exposed nosiHon with the choicer hog 
plants, |jnQlbi\jiis peat well 31 bed with Sph&g- 
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to instructing market gardeners as to the 
kinds which may be grown with advantage 
and profit. The list, already a long one, of 
varieties adopted and recommended by the 
committee is added to yearly. In some 
quarters it is thought that the scope of the 
committee’s labours might profitably include 
instruction to owners of kitchen gardens. The 
last meeting of the committee was held at 
Lausanne under the presidency of M. Auguste 
Dufour, the president of the Market Gar 
deners’ Association of Plainpalai#, when the 
results of numerous experiments made in 1906 
were discussed, and among the new varieties 
adopted were the following: — 

Carrot (early Red Dutch).— One of the 
best varieties for early spring cultivation, 
early, and of good quality. 

Early Erfurt Celeriac. — An early, 
hardy variety, producing well-formed, regular, 
and long-keeping roots. 

Cabbage Sucre d’Erfurt.— An early, 
smooth-leaved variety, with medium-sized, 
very compact heads. Suitable both for market 
and the private garden. 

Cauliflower Salomon or Tenure de 
Paris. —An early variety, well adapted for 
winter culture or forcing, but unsuitable for 
field cultivation. 

Cucumber de Hampel Improved. Has 
been recommended for its hardiness and 
abundant and sustained production. Colour 
deep green, flesh firm. 

Cabbage Lettuce Reine de Mai. A 
very early variety for cultivation in beds and 
open ground in the spring. The heart# are 
hard, of medium size, admitting of close plant¬ 
ing. This variety runs to seed in summer. 

Turnip Improved Rose Half-long de 
PLAINPALAIB. —Suitable for field or garden 
culture, long and obtuse in shape, with rose- 
coloured collar. Flesh firm and of excellent 
quality. 

Potato Couronne Imperials. A very 
early and very productive white-fleshed 
variety of undoubted merit. It has done well 
in all soil# in which it has been tried. 

Three vegetables were the subject of very 
interesting trials viz.. Chicory, Venetian Im¬ 
proved (syn. Chicory Trevise), Solanum 
Commersoni, and Cabbage Pe Tsai. The 
first is a recent novelty, and an improvement 
on the red edged bitter Chicory. It forms a 
small, compact head, which, when blanched, 
looks handsome with its leave# veined with 
red. It is a very useful addition to the salad 
during the winter. It is blanched on the 
ground (1) under litter or by heing banked 
up or under some sort of covering, or (2) in 
sand in a cellar, or in beds. 

< )ther new vegetables of the present year 
are : — 

Cardoon Ivory White, remarkable for 
large numbers of the ribs being devoid of 
spines, and for being very easily blanched. 
There has been no opportunity of judging its 
quality. 

Celery full white of America. An 
early, very tall-growing variety, ribs tender, 
and blanching naturally. Being rather deli¬ 
cate, it is recommended for summer and 
autumn culture. 

Cabbage Red Zenith. Dark in colour, 
rounded, of fair size, and superior quality. 

Pea Glory of Witham.— An early and 
free-podding variety, and one of the best 
dwarfs. The seed is large, green, and 
wrinkled. 

Potato Noroton Beauty. — A white- 
fleshed variety, round, rose pink, and early. 
Interesting for its free tubering and earliness. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery growers’ burdens A Celery grower 
near Boston, Lincoln, says in the Standard, that a 
few days ago he forwarded to a Midland market 
dozens of good Celery, and the salesman's account 
showed it realised £5 19s. 4d. Rail carriage cost 
£3 13s. 2d.. porterage 12s.. and the salesman's com¬ 
mission was 9s., making the expenses £4 14s. 2d., 
and leaving a balance of £1 5s. 2d. to remit to the 
grower, to meet a bill of £1 13s., the actual cost of 
taking up the Celery and carting it to the station. 

Chinese Artichokes.—Delicious when pro¬ 
perly cooked, ns these 9mall w-hite tubers 
are, yet is it surprising to find how difficult it 
is to inducejpeopleS grow any. We are so 
stereotyped in our edible tastes, that whilst 
Potatoes \vill_hp unSjJe'i'iaifv' groWn and eaten 


mim Moss. A layer of living Moss should be 
placed round the plant to keep it moist. The 
plant is hardy under these conditions, but pre¬ 
cautions should be taken to prevent birds dis¬ 
turbing the soil and expc#ing the roots. S. 
flava is rarely satisfactory in the open air, but 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME NEW GAINS IN VEGETABLES. 
In connection with new or improved varieties 
of vegetables it is interesting to note that in 


Sarracenia flava gigantea. From a photograph in Mr. Bruce’s nursery at 
(.’horlton-cum-llardy, near Manchester. 


does well in some favoured spots on the south Switzerland (Iiomande) there is a market 
coast, as at Leonardslee, near Horsham. S. gardeners’ committee, which is a section of 
Drummondi, S. psittacina, S. rubra, and S. Swiss Federated Societies of Horticulture, 
variolaris do well tfTtRe.-fimen 044 ^ ipi $art« of and whose business it is to collect and report 
Irelab'd if prote^fee< fcitri Jliicljd>|f‘^pf Mess on the results of each year’s experiment# in 
in severe weather. £5 the raising of new vegetables, all with a view 
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with avidity, yet few care for the Chinese 
tubers. It'might naturally be expected that 
with our comparatively limited range of tuber¬ 
ous roots of an edible kind we should have 
been only too pleased to admit yet another of 
similar character. But the Stachys tuberi- 
fera makes slow r headway. It will thrive in 
any soil, is easily grown, seems to be free 
from any form of disease, and the tubers may 
safely lie in the ground all the winter, if the 
season be open, to be lifted and consumed as 
required. The planting of a few dozen or 
scores of these small tubers each spring on 
fresh soil, and about 12 inches apart each 
way. suffices to furnish a crop of tubers suffi¬ 
cient. for all present wants. Some day, per¬ 
haps, the. demand for these excellent little 
roots will greatly increase. There can be no 
question but that the popularity or otherwise 
of the tubers when cooked depends greatly on 
the cooking, but that is simple.- A. D. 

Iri8h seed potatoes. -If our Scotch friends 
are to retain the present hold they have on 
English Potato markets for the supply of seed- 
tubers they must be energetic. 1 note bv a 
report of a conference in Ireland that growers 
there are w-aking up to the value of Irish- 
grown seed in England, as show-n by several 
recent trials here in which the tubers from 
the Emerald Isle came out best. Growers in 
Ireland are advised by the conference to 
secure and grow stocks such as English 
growers want ; also to severely rogue their 
stocks, to keep them accurately named, to 
store when lifted, so as to avoid heatiug or 
in any way weakening the tubers, and to give 
to them careful ©election. These may mean 
the doing of things so far not habitual with 
Irish growers, but as some of them have shown 
they are a teaehablo people, and should soon 
learu to create a great- trade with England, 
and to keep it. It is also advised that they 
lift tubers for seed early. That docs not, 
however, seem to be an essential condition in 
Ireland, where the greater humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere and soil prevents that over-matura¬ 
tion from which English seed tubers suffer. 
—A. D. 

Summer-sown Carrots.— A pleasant sur¬ 
prise during the Christmas season was found 
in a liberal supply of bunches of small, fresh 
Carrots, of a most desirable size for cooking 
whole. It may be inferred from this fact that 
market growers are finding that the sowing in 
the .summer of breadths of Nantes or other 
small rooting Carrots to pull and bunch in 
the winter, is very profitable. Certainly as 
an ordinary root vegetable these small Carrots 
are infinitely nicer and more suitable for eat¬ 
ing than are the large roots commonly relied 
upon for winter consumption. But in any 
case Carrots are by no means consumed as 
food ns they should be. They are very’ sweet 
and nutritious, but never more acceptable 
than when small, because their flesh is suc¬ 
culent and pleasantly flavoured. Those who 
can commence their Carrot season now by 
making up a hot-bed, placing on it a frame, 
putting into that some 5 inches or 6 inches 
thickness of fine soil, and sowing, so soon as 
the heat begins to decline, seed of Early 
Gem. or other named fbrm of the Horn 
Carrot, begin in that way a long season, cul¬ 
minating in sowing about the third week in 
July to furnish nice young Carrots at Christ¬ 
mas. -A. U. 

Brussels Sprouts. - As a winter market 
vegetable Brussels Sprouts must take first 
place. That up to December Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers largely dominate the market 
there can be no doubt. These have no con¬ 
tinuity like the Sprouts have, neither are they 
hardy. Just now at Christmas only the 
poorest possible specimens of Cauliflowers are 
seen in the shops, but Brussels Sprouts are 
line, and abundant. We rarely see a better 
type of Sprout than are those used by thu 
market growers to top their baskets. Some 
day it is to be hoped common honesty will so 
far prevail that the “toppers” will he typical 
of what is below. At present such is not the 
case. Market growers are shy of growing 
white Broccolis ; they are too unreliable or 
tender if severe weather**prevails, a|d too 
long on t0^ : - : gfjf>imd|-tp (SiabJJ sh 'ce sfejjrj fcPops 
to be got in © u ffi c i e n 11 tyin tbl)Bpring. 

It would be to all market growers *ind con¬ 


sumers a boon had we a form of hardy white 
Broccoli which would begin to furnish heads 
where the autumn Cauliflowers leave off. So 
far our early varieties are hardly euch. In 
the meantime Brussels Sprouts constitute, 
with small Savoy Cabbages, our chief Christ¬ 
mas greens.—A. D. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. We shall have to depend in 
some measure for the next two or three 
months upon forced plants, and happy is the 
man who has a good-sized forcing house with 
a house of intermediate temperature to pass 
the plants through as the blossoms are ex 
panding. This will make them last longer 
than if the plants are moved direct from a 
forcing temperature to the cooler atmosphere 
of the conservatory. There is every prospect 
at the time of writing of a week or two of 
severe weather, possibly of long duration, 
and it will be w ise to lower all temperatures a 
little in sympathy with the temperature out¬ 
side, as with strong fires and hot pipes the 
atmosphere gets dry. and the flowers do not 
last so long. There will probably be some 
drip, for in cold weather the moisture inside 
the house condenses on the glass, and often 
congeals in the form of ice. and when the ice 
melts there will be more or less drip, and in 
severe weather it will scarcely be desirable to 
open the ventilators to let out tjie moisture. 
To keep flowers in good condition in frosty 
weather will require careful management, and 
the stoker should be a careful man, or much 
fuel will be wasted. It is very important that 
the flues round the boiler should be brushed 
out often, and the fire worked on the slow 
combustion principle, otherwise much of the 
heat will go up the chimney. A mixture of 
anthracite coal and gas coke is economical for 
large boilers, as there will be fewer clinkers, 
and the fire will burn steadier, and retain the 
heat longer when the fire is made up at night. 
Be very careful with the watering. The plants 
near the pipes will require looking at often. 
Genistas will be coming into flower now, and 
a few good specimen© will be useful. See 
that Camellia© planted in tho borders have 
water enough. 

8tOVS.—Steady fires will be required now, 
but it is better to drop the night temperature 
two or three degrees whilst the cold weather 
continues than make the pipes very hot, and 
dry up tho atmosphere too much. There will 
be a few r Orchids in flower now. Dendrohium 
nobile is, perhaps, the most useful, as it is 
easily grown, either in pots or baskets. Cvpri- 
pediums are also flowering freely now, and 
they may be moved when in bloom to the con¬ 
servatory or the rooms, as the flowers are last¬ 
ing. Odontoglossums want a cool house, and 
cannot be well done in this house. Fuel may 
be saved if there is a roller-blind to run down 
at night, and the atmosphere made more 
genial inside. Do the watering in the morn¬ 
ing, and if there are many flowers in the 
house damp the floors to create moisture with¬ 
out so much syringing, especially if there is 
any doubt about- the purity of the water. Fill 
up spare time by using the sponge upon the 
foliage if there are any tlirips or mealy-bug in 
the hou.se. Night temperature need not ex¬ 
ceed 60 degrees whilst the ( old weather lasts. 

Early Crapes. -All outside borders should 
be covered in some way to keep off the snow, 
or the ©now should be cleared off. A covering 
of leave©, with something over them to keep 
off heavy rains, is useful. We have had 
covers of felt nailed on frames made of wood 
over the borders of late houses. Galvanised 
iron sheets are useful and lasting, and not ex 
pensive. Inside borders are used a good deal 
now' for both early and late Grapes, but they 
want careful management if the roots are to 
be kept inside. Supposing a start is made 
with a night temperature of 45 degs. As soon 
as movement is visible in the buds, the tem¬ 
perature may be raised to 50 (legs., to be fol¬ 
lowed by a further rise to 55 (legs, as the bud 
movement extends. It is a waste of heat to 
give much ventilation during short, cold days, 
but assuming the night temperature is 
50 degs., a little air may be given along the 
ridge when the thermometer reaches 65 degs. 


Close early in the afternoon ©o that the heat 
may rise with sunshine on the house to 
75 degs. This refers t-o the present time only. 
As the day© lengthen, and the sun gains 
power, both night and day temperatures will 
be advanced, and the temperature in the after¬ 
noon may rise at closing time to 85 degs., a© 
we want the sun to do as much of the forcing 
as possible. Atmospheric moisture should 
be in proportion to the amount of fire-heat 
used, as a dry heat will be injurious to the 
expanding foliage. The tying down of the 
young shoots will be noon in operation in the 
earliest house. Disbudding is, of course, done 
when the shoots are quite ©mall, and can be 
rubbed off easily. One shoot to each ©pur 
will be enough to leave. The bunches of 
Grapes are visible as ©non as the shoot© are 
fairly started. 

Early Peaches. A temperature of 50 degs. 
at night will be high enough whilst the buds 
are bursting, to be gradually increased when 
the fruits are set. There is not much trouble 
to induce the blossoms to sot on healthy trees. 
Hale's Early is a free setter. The American 
varieties, Alexander and Waterloo, are not so 
free ; but a crop is generally secured if the 
mots have been kept sufficiently moist during 
the autumn. All water used in forcing houses 
now should have the chill off, and the syring¬ 
ing water should bo pure ; rain water is best . 
A tank inside the house is the best arrange¬ 
ment. It. i© much better to have the crop of 
fruit, on tho upper side of the trellis, and this 
can easily be arranged now by fertilising the 
blossoms in the proper positions. 

Cucumbers. It is not wise in cold weather 
to force the heating apparatus unduly to keep 
a temperature of 70 degs. at night. If there 
is any weakness in the heating arrangement 
a covering of frigi-domo will mean a great, 
saving of fuel, and the conditions w ill be more 
genial. According to our experiments a 
covering outside is equal to 5 degs. of tem¬ 
perature, and we can get rid of the dry at¬ 
mosphere by keeping down fire-heat. 

Plants in the house.— If a plant gets 
frozen in the room move it to the cellar, 
where, probably, it will thaw gradually in the 
dark, and not be much the worse. It is the 
sudden thaw wdiieh ruptures the sap-vessels, 
and causes death. Plants should not be left- 
near the window on frosty nights. Move them 
to the centre of the room, and cover with 
several thickiies.se© of paper. 

Outdoor garden. Chimonanthus fragrans 
on a wall is now very sweet, and in sheltered 
place© I have seen it do well as a bush. This 
is rather a difficult shrub to propagate from 
cuttings, but it can be layered. The naked- 
flowered Jasmine is now very effective on a 
wall or fence ; it doe© well on the north side, 
ns in that aspect the frost doe© not injure the 
flowers so much. Honeysuckles may be 
pruned and trained, and Clematis Jackinani, 
if at all weakly, should be cut down, and 
started again. Thi© Clematis and its varie¬ 
ties flower on the young wood, and cutting 
down produces stronger growth and more 
flowers ; but the young ©hoot© should be 
trained in as they grow. If the Pyracantlia 
on the wall requires pruning it may be done 
now. or as soon as the lierrios have fallen. 
As a rule, the birds take the berries during 
winter. In sunn* places Magnolia grandiflora 
requires protection in seven* weather. A mat 
bung in front of it will suffice. The decidu¬ 
ous Magnolias Alexandria. Kniilungeana, 
stellata, and there are others are all worth 
growing. They are useful in tubs in cold 
conservatories, especially M. stellata. which 
has pure white flowers. If heavy falls of 
snow* come it should be shaken off such ever¬ 
green trees as Cedars and other conifers, or 
its weight may splinter the branches; but in 
other respects tho snow forms a good pro¬ 
tection. As soon as the frost goes look over 
recently planted things, and make the soil 
firm round them, as frost has great lifting 


power. 

Fruit garden. As far as can be ©ecu at 
present there appear© to be a fair prospect of 
a good ©how of fruit-buds. The work of 
pruning and cleaning- old fruit-tree© is too 


much neglected, simply because many people 
fail to set. Jit is a bbi AsflwjvV A few davs’ work 


in the orchard now will get rid of much 
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trouble hereafter. Where no grease-bands 
have been used the larvae of the winter-moth 
will be snugly laid up in cracks and crevices 
in the bark, and should be dealt with at once. 
The alkali wash may be obtained in the form 
of a powder, and mixed in warm water, and 
sprayed over the branches. It will be better 
to use a brush for the trunk and thick 
branches. Hot lime-wash will be useful for 
the trunk, and will clear off Moss and 
Lichens. In pruning neglected orchard-trees 
do it in a conservative spirit. If too many 
openings are made for the wind to rush 
through, the check may be too much ; better 
spread the work over two or three years, and 
the same remark applies to old wall-trees 
which have been neglected. Take off some of 
the longest old spurs now, and do a little 
more next year. If too much is done at one 
time there will be no fruit till new spurs are 
made. If there is any liquid-manure to spare 
give it to the old fruit-trees which are in a 
fertile condition. 

Vegetable garden. The Mushroom-house 
will require a little fire-heat now to keep up 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and a 
lower temperature w ill not suffice to do the 
work in the way it ought to be done where 
Keakale and Rhubarb are required in quan¬ 
tity. Chicory and Dandelion roots are easily 
forced in the dark, and they are useful in 
winter salads. If the snow remains on the 
ground it will form a very useful protection to 
all the winter greens, especially late Broc¬ 
coli. Cauliflowers and Veitch’s Early Broc¬ 
coli will now, of course, be sheltered in cool- 
housos, or deep pits. There is no better pro¬ 
tection for Lettuces outside than dry Oak- 
leaves, and if these were placed among and 
over them before frost set in the plants will 
be quite safe. It will be well to sow a few 
Lettuce seeds of a good early kind, such a« 
Paris Market, in boxes on a shelf near the 
glass in a warm house. Cauliflowers and 
Celery may also be sown in a warm, light 
house to be coming on. Pot off Tomatoes 
and sow more seeds for succession. These 
inufit have a temperature of 60 degs. at night, 
and not be over-watered, nor yet sown thickly, 
as it is important for the plants to be sturdy 
and strong. In bad weather prepare Pea and 
Bean-sticks, wheel manure on the land, make 
hot-beds, and also stout labels. Thick pieces 
of Laurel wood make excellent labels, which 
can he driven firmly into the land in the 
vegetable quarters. E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WOKK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January l’ t th .—All early Potatoes have 
been placed in shallow boxes, crown upwards, 
to be ready for planting in the early 
border and elsewhere when the season comes 
round. Sowed a few rows of dwarf Peas. 
Potted off Geraniums from boxes, and placed 
in heated house to give them a start. Sowed 
Lobelias in boxes. Most of our stock is grown 
from cuttings, but we always raise a few seed¬ 
lings for late blooming. Shifted into 6-inch 
pots a lot of Humea elegans. They will be 
used for centres of beds. 

January loth. Moved a lot of Hydrangeas 
into heat for early flowering. We have these 
in different sizes : some in small pots, with 
only one strong bud, others quite large in tubs 
for flowering outside. A few,have had iron 
filings mixed with the potting compost to pro¬ 
duce blue flowers, and we have had the flowers 
come blue when grown in peat. All plants 
from which cuttings are required havo been 
placed in warm house. These include 
Fuchsias, Petunias, new kinds of Pelargo¬ 
niums, and any other plants which root best 
from young cuttings. 

January Kith. There is always trenching 
to do in a kitchen garden, but snow or frozen 
earth is never buried. If a heavy fall of 
snow comes specimen Cedars and other ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs have the snow shaken 
from the branches with a long pole to pre¬ 
vent damage being done by the weight. Lawns 
and walks are rolled after frost goes, and 
young plants which hrfve been disturljed>by 
frost are fixed firmly inVha aovt Aganfc Wfipon 
as the surface is drv enough to woifOmon. 


Beans in boxes for transplanting. These 
transplant well when the weather Is suitable. 
Of course, a few rows are planted outside also. 
We are growing Peas and early Potatoes in 
8-inch pots, a small, low house being given 
up to them to get a few early dishes, and a 
few roots of Globe Artichokes are potted to 
get an early dish or two. Sowed Sweet Basil 
in pots for flowering. Chervil also has been 
sown to succeed a few plants we have in 
pots. 

January ISth.— Pruned Cob Nuts and Fil¬ 
berts. These are always left till the pollen 
is scattered upon the red female blossoms. 
The Kentish system of low, open-centred 
bushes is adopted, a e the crop is better, though 
we have a Nut avenue in the grounds where 
more freedom is permitted. Pruned and 
trained Morello Cherries on north wall. 
Peaches on south wall have been unnailed 
ready for pruning, and that will be our next 
job. More spraying is being done to fruit- 
trees, as the benefit, is great. 

January 19th. —Started a second vinery. 
Pruned and washed trees in orchard-house - 
the house has been thoroughly cleaned. Put 
in more Chrysanthemum cuttings. Rear¬ 
ranged conservatory, and made groups of 
Freesias. double Narcissi, and Italian Hya¬ 
cinths. Cyclamens and Cinerarias are making 
nice groups now. We have still a few late 
Chrysanthemums, which come in useful for 
cutting. Two large Luculias planted in the 
border have been beautiful, but are now 
fading a little, and will soon be cut down. 
Camellias are bright. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Property-owners' dispute — I have owned a 
piece of freehold around forty years. Twenty-two 
years ago my neighbour built a dwelling-house, and 
put a window overlooking my ground. 1 built a 
greenhouse against the side of his house, five years 
ago. with his permission. There was never any agree¬ 
ment made on either side. The property has now f 
changed hands, and the new owner demands an 
agreement, asking me to pay something yearly. Can 
l legally make the new owner pay for the window?— 
S. I. C. 

[Fir'd., with regard to the right to light. As 
you allowed the window to be put in without 
protest you can do nothing now. By the Pre¬ 
scription Act of William IV. an indefeasible 
title to a right to light may now be acquired 
by enjoyment for twenty years without inter¬ 
ruption, which means interruption on the part 
of yourself in this case—unless the owner of 
the servient tenement i.e., yourself—has 
given permission in writing, in which case 
there would be no legal right, the light having 
been specifically permitted, not granted. You 
might have erected a hoarding on your own 
land which would have deprived your neigh¬ 
bour of light until he came to terms ; but it is 
too late now. With regard to your green¬ 
house, you do not say whether this depends 
for support upon his house. If it does not 
ou are entitled to build close up against his 
riekwork. Nor do you tell me under what 
circumstances his predecessor gave you per¬ 
mission : it may be possible to show that this 
permission was in consideration of your giving 
the right to light. Anyway, I should fold my 
hands and await events. He will find it un¬ 
profitable to go beyond threats, and your 
safest course is not to allow yourself to be 
frightened into signing any agreement, or 
into paying anything. Stand to your guns, 
but reserve your fire.- Barrister.] 


BOOKS. 

“1)0NTS AND WHYS OF BEE¬ 
KEEPING.”* 

Tins very excellent shilling handbook for the 
novice in bee-keeping places liefore him warn¬ 
ing-posts of the many pitfalls that lie is liable 
to meet with in the early stages of his expo- 
rience, so that he may the more cautiously go 
about the business and save much time, 
trouble, expense, and disappointment. The 
following are a few' of the many useful warn¬ 
ings the Dook contains :— 

“ Don't keep more hives than you can profitably man¬ 
age. Why ? Because none of them will receive proper 

* By Gordon C. Dunn, Certified^Expert, British Bee- 


attention, and therefore will not pay so well. It 1 b better 
to have a few hives properly managed than to have a 
number ill-maintained.” " Don't follow bee-keeping on 
the lines of the old skepist. Why? Bee-keeping can be 
brought to a higher standard, giving better profits, less 
labour, and giving us complete control over our bees when 
we study the modem and up-to-date methods of manipu¬ 
lating them." “ Don’t maintain weak stocks. Why? 
Because they are a source of expense, waste of time, and 
labour thrown away. They are a prey to the stronger 
stocks, and are liable to berobl>ed by them of their stores, 
and also to wasps and other insects. They will contract 
disease sooner than the stronger stocks, and no surplus 
honey can possibly be expected from them. It is better 
to unite all weak stocks.” “ Don’t disturb your bees too 
often. Why ? If this be done too frequently the bees are 
apt to ‘ball’ the queen. That is, they surround the 
queen very closely and suffocate her. It. also checks their 
progress in the hive and in the honey production.” 
“ Don’t blame the bees if they do not pay. Why ? Be¬ 
cause, given a good long season, with plenty of bee 
pasturage, the Ix-es are sure to pay if the stocks are in 
good condition, and the person knows how to handle 
them. If the two former items are not wanting, then it 
is entirely the owner's fault if they do not pay.” “ Don’t 
use anything but pure cane sugar when feeding bees. 
Why ? It is more wholesome. Beet sugar is totally un¬ 
suitable for the purpose, especially for winter use. Raw 
or moist sugar will cause dysentery.” “ Don’t forget to 
ask yourself the question- which shall I work for, 
extracted or section honey ? Why ? Because it depends 
upon whether you create a ready sale for your honey or 
not. If the demand for section honey is the greater, 
then work for section honey ; if not, then work for 
extracted. Sometimes a district demands both, then both 
may be worked with advantage.” 

This book would also prove a useful general 
reminder to the experienced bee-keeper. 

S. S. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of vharye if correxjwndents follow these 
rules: All commv meat ions should be elearly and concisely 
written on, one side of the paper only, mid- addressed to 
the. Editor of Gardening, 17, Farm ml-street, llnlborn, 
London, E.C. Letters on business should, be sent to the 
Pi’HMSiiKR. The name and address of the stouter are 
required in addition to ant/ designation he. may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one quay is sent, 
each shoultl be on a separate piece of paper, and not -noire, 
than three queries should be sent, at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to lw, 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be. replied to in the issue immediately follnwiny 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naminy fruit should Itear in mind that several specimens 
in different, stayes of colour and size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. We. have received from 
several correspondents sinyle specimens of fruits for 
naminy, these, in many cases he.iny unripe, and other - 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifliny that it is necessary that three, 
specimens of each kind shoulfl be, sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, aiul these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cricket-field in poor condition (S . If. mil >.- 

Without seeing the cricket-field, it is very difficult to 
say what treatment would answer best; but we 
should say that a dressing of basic slag now, at the 
rate of 5 lb. per square rod. with, in the spring, a 
dressing of nitrate of soda at the rale of 3 lb. per 
square rod, would do good. The sooner you apply 
the basic slag the better, as it is somewhat slow in 
action. 


Fuchsias starting (K .).—About the middle of 
March turn your Fuchsias out of the pots, shake off 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. Cart 1 should he taken not to over-water, yet 
at the same time the soil should bo kept moderately 
moist, while a syringing overhead two or three 
times a day will be of great service. They will then 
push into growth freely. Previous to potting you 
can prune them into shape if they are straggling in 
growth. 

Snowdrops failing <G. //. The principal 

reason of your Snowdrops not being a success is the 
want of fresh air and light., while soil would be 
better than Moss for the roots. The fact is. the 
Snowdrop, which is so hardy and indifferent to cold 
winds, very quickly resents any attempts at forcing, 
and. when it is desired to have it in flower earlier 
than usual, little more than the protection of a 
frame should be accorded it. A very gentle heat 
may be employed in the Infer stages, but no more. 
The absence of light is the reason of the leaves 
growing so long. 

Poinsettias falling (AM.--Your Poinsettias have 
undoubtedly received some severe check to cause 
them to drop their leaves in the manner described. 
If they have been allowed to get very dry or the 
temperature has fallen considerably lower than that, 
named by you, the results would be such as you 
state. Dense fogs, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of towns, cause the effects described by you. The 
only thing you can do is to guard against checks as 
far as possible, and to bear in mind that a minimum 
temperature of 55 degs. should at least be maintained 
in the structure where the Poinsettias are. 


Saxlfraga apiculata (Mary Dunne).— The above- 
named plant is of garden brigm, and its principal 
synonym is 8. luteo-purpurea, from which, however, 
it is widely distinct. It has aiso been seer, under the 
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latter the prince of the yellow-flowered Saxifragas. 
The Kew authorities bracket 8. Malyi and S. apicii- 
lata together, but for pardon purposes the two arc 
distinct, while 8. Malyi is much later in flowering. 
The plant is of very easy cultivation, and if pro 
vided with a deep root run of sandy loam will do 
uite well. The plant requires plenty of moisture 
urinp spring and summer, and when growing freely 
should be divided and replanted every two vears 
after flowering in spring. Never plant it on a dry 
rock bank, where the moisture it needs will run away 
from it. 

Carnations (Lanark ).-We are unable to trace 
the whole of the varieties you nume, and it is quite 
possible that some of them have long ago given 
place to better tilings. We have, indeed, been in 
close touch with the varieties of Tree Carnations for 
many years, and do not remember the names of 
some you submit. One variety. Lord Bvron. is a true 
border variety, and treated as a tree "would be dis¬ 
appointing. Lady Carlisle is pale-pink, moderate in 
size, but not free. There are manv varieties of 
superior merit at the present time. Ladv Wright is 
a pure white kind. Sir Walter Scott we do not 
know. A variety ealjed William Scott was probably 
the flrst^ American-raised kind that made any impres¬ 
sion in England. The colour is cerise-pink. The plant 
is free-flowering, but many blossoms are loose and 
ragged. It is being discarded by market-men. 
Eldorado is light-yellowish striped with red. The 
others we are unable to trace, and in a score of 
Carnation lists the names do not appear. In a 
future issue we shall probably refer to some of the 
older sorts. 

Greenhouse (J. Lei*hntau).— Vnr the Roses, the 
house running north and south would be best, as 
securing the greater degree of winter light and sun¬ 
shine. On the other hand, if you make a cold- 
house of it, the aspect would not greatly matter, 
and we would be inclined to erect the most accom¬ 
modating structure we could upon the plot in ques¬ 
tion. in a sunk or pit house the degree of humidity 
is generally greater than in that of a house on the 
surface, but this can always be adjusted by those in 
charge. By sinking the house, however, and thereby 
lowering the outside walls, the whole of the Roses 
could be planted out in the side borders, and be 
trained up the roof rafters. In this way 12 inches or 
l'i inches high would do for the side walls, and. with 
a well-prepared border of soil, 2 feet wide and deep, 
the plants should do quite well. For Roses, the 
natural soil of your district is generally good, though 
old mortar grit and blood and bone manure would 
materially assist. Side ventilation would not be re¬ 
quired. For the purpose you name, artificial heat 
is by no means essential. Should you desire, to grow 
pot Roses, the height of side walls should be about 
2 feet. 

Cyclamen (E. H\ P.L — As the forms arc not in 
pots, it. will be better to keep them till the end of 
February before planting out in any permanent posi¬ 
tion. A light and very sandy loam, freelv mingled 
with old mortar, is well suited to these plants, or, 
where the natural soil is heavy, leaf soil and peat 
may be added to the extent of one third the bulk. 
Perfect drainage is important. In planting arrange 
the eorrns 2 inches below the surface. The south¬ 
west aspect would be quite suitable. As to the 
Yew-tree position, it will depend entirely upon the 
tree and the amount of dryness prevailing, as the 
plants, while not of a voracious character, quickly 
deteriorate in poor soil. If your bed is at or near 
the limits of the sweeping branches of the tree, the 
lo'ition should tie quite suitable, we think. Usually 
these collected bulbs are impatient of removal, ami 
take a season or two before recovering, During this 
interval few, if any, leaves are produced, and, pro¬ 
vided the «*orn»s are sound when planted, you must 
posses^ yourself iu patience. .Small to medium are 
the best conns to collect. If freshly-formed root- 
fibres are apparent at planting time you have not 
much to fear. 

Phloxes (Mary Dunne).— Herbaceous Phloxes in 
heavy soils retain their vitality much longer than 
in light soils without replanting, while taking longer 
to establish. We would not hesitate to transplant, 
whether in light or heavy soils, so soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over, and in heavy soils to scatter in quite 
freely among the young plants very light soil, or 
this with leaf-mould and old Mushroom-bed manure. 
These Phloxes root continuously, and for this reason 
mav be added to the extent of one-third the bulk, 
surface-rooting subjects, they require much water or 
liqipd-manurc or mulchings in dry weather. They arc 
gross feeding subjects, and should be catered for 
accordingly. When planting or transplanting avoid 
using the old woody portions, and make free use 
of the single stem pieces around the exterior of old 
specimens. Bury the old stems 2 inches deeper than 
they were in the old plant. By planting several of 
the single-stem pieces as above suggested, at about 
1 foot apart, a fine clump quickly results. The above 
remarks apply equally to all soils, while in those of 
a light and sandy nature more moisture is required 
in the summer months, and the plants should be re¬ 
planted every third year. Cow-manure is the best 
for digging into the soil where the ground is very 
light. It is also a good plan to keep the surface 
of the bed below the usual level, so that the plants 
may he saturated with moisture in the summer. 

Carnation rust (Lanark). -If your plants arc 
badly troubled with the Carnation fungus, so fre 
quently referred to as "rust.” we do not think any 
treatment by spraying and syringing will assist >oii. 

It is not infrequently due to cold and generally un¬ 
congenial surroundings, as much moisture about tin- 
leafage and the like. In several instances where the 
plants have been growing over a tank of cold water 
the whole of the plants were badly affected, while 
the remainder on either side were quite clean. We 
cannot advise the use of chemicals, as the fungus 
vegetates within the cuticle^f the leaf, a»d, attain¬ 
ing maturity, bursts thefmembranes of lh:* lepf and 
distributes i s particiestof tirbwl dusl^illnr direc¬ 
tions. Try a much drier'frfmospfiere LoAl Oilplants, 


and rid the plants of the worst affected leaves by 
puking and burning. By gathering the worst 
a fleeted leaves before the fungus bursts the leaves 
something might be done by way oT modifying 
future attacks. You might try spraying with a 
sulphur solution, using soft water, and first reducing 
the sulphur to a mustard-paste consistency. This 
mixture would probably disfigure the foliage, but 
certainly not more so than the disease itself. Some 
Americans are trying a salt solution, but we have 
not as yet any reliable information as to its effects 
upon the fungus. We have no doubt concerning its 
ill effects if much of it reached the roots of the plant, 
hence the spray must be very fine indeed. 

Vallotas failing OF. T.).-We think that the 
failure of your Vallotas is owing to the roots 
being in a very bad way. not from the plants 
being pot - hound, as this plant will stand for 
vears, till the bulbs almost push each other 
out of the soil, and flower well each year, pro¬ 
vided the roots are sound. On this point you can 
soon satisfy yourself by an examination, when we 
vulture to think you will find that manv of the roots 
are partially or even wholly decayed. Such being the 
case the only thing that can be done to restore 
them to their original condition is repotting. The 
soil should be sreh as will remain fresh and sweet 
for a long time—a suitable compost being two parts 
of good yellow loam to oik* part each of leaf-mould 
or ‘lbrous peat and rough silver-sand. In all proba¬ 
bility the condition of the bulbs will warrant the use 
of smaller pots than they are now in. as a rather 
small pot encourages the formation of new roots. 
The pots must be quite clean and well drained. 
After potting, stand the plants in a good light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, and give them water enough 
during the winter to keep the soil moderately moist, 
but not at all saturated. This treatment will assist 
the production of new roots and the development of 
healthy foliage. About the end of spring or from 
then till June lhe plants will show signs of a rest¬ 
ing period, as many of their leaves will turn yellow, 
but they never become absolutely dormant, and the 
soil should always be kept slightly moist. When the 
flower-spikes make their appearance an increased 
amount of wuter must be given. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyracantha on a north wall 

(d. H. C., Truro).—A plant of C'ratiegus Pyracantha 
would, no doubt, succeed under the conditions 
named by you. You ask if it could be moved this 
month, thus implying that you have a specimen that 
you wish to shift into the desired position. If this is 
your intention, we must bring under your notice the 
fact that old-established specimens of the Pyracantha 
transplant badly, on which account they are. in 
nurseries, usually kept in pots, so that they can be 
planted at any time. If your intention is to get 
one from a nursery, the better way will be to obtain 
and plant it with as little delay as possible. When 
it has been a long time in one position the Pyra 
cantha pushes out long, spreading roots, with few", ir 
any, fibres, on which account the check of removal 
is great. 

Chimonanthus fragrans not flowering 

M/r* L. Eulrange). A great mistake in the culture of 
this winter-flowering shrub is that it is pruned at 
the wrong season of the year. As the blossoms arc 
produced on the previous season's growth, pruning 
should be attended to when the flowering is over. 
Then the shoots that have bloomed should be cut 
back to the main branches and when growth again 
commences abundance or young shoots will be made 
that will flower the following season. These, again, 
should be pruned in the same wav as those that 
preceded them. A few twigs with blooms on them 
placed in a n>oiii last a long time. No harm is done 
to the shrub by cutting these twigs, as in the 
ordinary course of treatment they would be cut away 
after the flowers have faded. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making a Mint bed (.1 .).—The best way to make 
a Mint-bed in the spring is by cuttings or shoots a 
few inches long. If an old bed. when pushing up 
shoots a few- inches long, is lightly forked up and 
the young growths or shoots secured with a few- root- 
like growths attached to the stern, and dibbled in 
firmly, a quick, good return is gained; of course, the 
best results are obtained from good land. Plant the 
shoots at 18 inches apart In the row and 6 inches 
from plant to plant. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A Propagator .—A modification of the Wardian-case, 
vvilh the top slanting instead of forming a span, and 
arrangements for heating may lie obtained from Darby 
and Sons, Stove Works. Weston-street, London. W.C 
Ha rob l C. Smith .—Write to MM. Vilmorin et Oie., 4, Quai 
de la Megisserie, Paris.— Hart a#,— Bring the netting 
down over the trees only, over Bamlioo canes, slanting 
from the top of the wali to the ground, protecting the 
Potatoes bv themselves.— Oxier*. — We doubt very much 
if you will be successful in the culture of Osiers in*such a 
soil as you have. Willows must have a good loamy, deep 
soil to do well. — A inatrvr. — Please send us the botanic 
name of the plant you refer to and wc will then do our 
i>est to help you. 

Catalogues received.— w. Weils and o 0 .. Ltd., 

Merstham, Surrey. Special List of \nrelfie$ in Chrys¬ 
anthemum*, Season Cooper, Taber, and Co., '.Xl 

and 92, Southwark-street, E.C . — Wholesale Catabxjue of 

Seed*. -Chaa. W. Rreadmore, Winchester. - List of 

Floicer and Vegetable Seed*for 1V07. -Messrs. McHattie 

and Co., Chester .—List of Floicer and Vegetable Seed* 
for Mu?. 

Books received.—" The Potato Year Book, 1907 : 
The Official Publication of the National Potato Society.” 
Price Is. W. H. Adsett, Hatton House, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C.——‘‘Cambridge University Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Guide to Experiments, 1906.” Eagle 
Printing Works, Ltd., Cambridge. 


THE ROSE. 

THE PEOPLE’S FLOWER. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 

ALL STRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 
NO CONTINENTAL WEAKLINGS. 


Notioe the following: Wonderful Bargain: 

COLLECTION “O.” 

The finest selection of 25 Garden RftHfll in dwarf 
plants possible for 13/6 (with Acme Labels, 16-1, carriage 
and packing free for cash with order. Details on application. 


360,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SKLECT FROM. 

A CRAND STOCK OF 

8HRUBS & ORNAMENTAL TREE& 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34, giving full particulars, post free 
on application to— 

Messrs. H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 

Dept. 4. The Nurseries. 

SOUTHWELL, NOTT8. 


WE DON’T BELIEVE YOU 

would l*r so foolish as to pay a shilling for what you can 
get for sixpence. 

DO YOU BELIEVE US 

when wc say you can get best value iu Heels or Plant* 
from us? 

YOU OUGHT TO 

look through our Catalogues Indore you place 
your orders elsewhere, 

BECAUSE WE SPEAK THE 
TRUTH 

when we say we sell the finest Shrub3. Plants, and Seeds, 

AND NONE CAN DENY 

that our prices are low indeed. 

Seed Catalogue ready January 15th. 

Bees, Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


KEEP THE GREENHOUSE GREEN IN 
THESE DARK DAYS. 

We send fully budded Azaleas of mixed colours and beet 
varieties. Is. fid. to 2s. 6d. each. 

Araucarias, charming miniature trees for Xmas decora¬ 
tion, Is. lid. to 2s. 

Dracaanas. M. to is. fid. 

Rubber-plants, is 6d. 

Clivias, liest of window and room plants, easy to grow and 
of a size to flower, Is. 6d. to 2s. fid. 

Asparagus Ferns, strong plants, ill pink of condition, 
1IM. ; or 9s. doz. 

Forns in many Horls and finest condition. 3d.. fid , and 9d. 
Neat tuft* of Golden Euonymus, 4d. and «d. 

Reduction for quantity. Mixed selection!', for greenhouse, 
conservatory, or window garden, 10s *M.. l.V fid . and 21s. 
carriage paid for cash with order. Gratis with each purrbase 
of 10s. and upwards, a strong plant of Veiteh « new yellow 
Jasmine! J.pnnitdimun), so finely shown liefoiv t he K H.S last 
spring. Coloured plate of this charming shrub sent oii appli¬ 
cation. All skilfully (Nicked and put on rail to suit purchasers. 

Selected roots just ready for isttting of the while Kninea 
and the Gantiful old Bleeding Heart (Dielytra speelabilis), 
fid. each ; I) for 2s. lid. St rong selected Mint roots for forcing, 
2s. Cd. per bushel, carriage extra. 

J. BENTLEY , MAYFIELD NURSERY, MERTON PARK, S.W. 

10,000 POT ROSES. 

TEAS & H.T.’S. —Strong, well-ripened, established 
Plants, for the Greenhouse or planting out. 5f»,oo0 Border 
and Tree Carnations, up-to-date vars. ; over two acres of 
glam devoted to the above. Come and see for yourself. 
List free —YOUNG’S. West Derby. Liverpool- 

New Volume by the Author of 
11 Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 

Just Publihhkp. Sm \i.i. i»bmy 8vo. 7s. 6d. nut. 

LETTERS TO 
YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. 

The Standard sayR: Whether the book be called one of 
•letters’ or ‘Pot-Pourri.' admirers of the author's previous 
work may rest assured that it'R tune is the same which 
charmed them )»efore." 

Lonlon : SMITH. ELDER k (XL. 15. Watcrloo-place. S.W. 

TWriLITARY CLOTHING. —4,000good, large, 

iu. dark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for sale ; 
put out of service for other pattern; either, carriage paid, 
7s. 6d.; name size required. Oilskin, serge lined Police Capes, 
5s. ; lanre blue Cloth Police Capes. 5s. 6d. ; splendid (lark 
hlue Police Trousers, any size. 3s. fid. and 4s. fid. pair; either 
carriage paid.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 

The latest day for rooeiviny Advertisements 
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VEGETABLES. 

QUALITY AND FLAVOUR IN SPROUTS. 
“N.,” at page 625, raises an important point 
concerning the above in the Brussels Sprouts, 
and I fully agree with what he advances. Too 
early sowing of the seeds, planting in loose 
and over-rich soils, and weakness for 6ize, are 
some of the causes leading up to poorness of 
quality and lack of flavour in this much 
esteemed winter vegetable. During the 
summer of 1906 I saw in a large private garden 
a quarter of Sprouts that set me thinking. It 
was late in the month of September, the huge 
plants were 3 feet high, and the majority fully 
as much across the huge heads of leaves, the 
stems of great size. The entire batch was 
grossness itself, the outcome probably of over¬ 
manured land. The many plants that were 
examined gave no signs of buttoning, and it 
is probable that few good buttons would result 
from such over-fed examples. At. the time of 
my visit a large number of the plants were 
leafless to more than two-thirds their height, 
and there were not wanting evidences that 
much of this had been effected by hand. For 
years it was part of my duty to test the varie¬ 
ties of these Sprouts, and, speaking generally, 
good flavour was rarely found in any variety 
of the fill basket type. If this latter is the 
aim the miniature open-eyed Cabbages, to 
which “N.” in other terms refers, will no 
doubt still be grown. But there is no need for 
the private gardener, the amateur, or the cot¬ 
tager to grow these monstrosities, when other 
varieties are far superior not only in flavour 
but take up less than one-half the room in the 
garden. 

Quite the best variety of Brussels Sprouts 
that I have tried of late is Little Gem, in 
which the buttons are of a dark green colour, 
and of excellent Nut-like flavour. The com¬ 
pact habit of the plant, and its closely set head 
of leaves, afford good protection generally. 
For the private garden and the small garden 
this variety has much to commend it, and 
generally speaking I find mid-March a good 
date for sowing the seeds. Firm and deep un- 
manured soil invariably gives the beet crops 
of buttons. The above-named variety can he 
cooked whole, and partaken of whole, by no 
means a bad recommendation for the private 
table. E. J. 


Climbing Beans In pots.— it is difficult in 
vegetable forcing to utilise 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots more profitably than in filling them with 
good soil—three-fourths loam and the rest 
old hot-bed manure—and sowing in each 
about six to eight Beans of some of the 
smooth-podded climbing varieties, which are 
now comparatively plentiful. Beans of this 
kind grown under glass and in warmth 
naturally grow fast and tall, and may well be 
supported by sticks 7 fe^t^to 8 feet in height. 
Varieties that are excellent tor the^purpose 
are Earliest of AIL T ViKte L It. d TjmkjL.and 
Knicure. When well crown an<t_Aent in 


ample light, to assist free setting of the 
bloom, it is surprising what abundant crops 
of pods are thus produced, and how long they 
crop. Such climbers quite beat the bushy 
dwarfs with their very small pods. Succes- 
sional sowings may bo few, because well- 
grown plants continue to pod so long. Of 
course, these pods should be kept hard 
picked, and if a full dish he not fit at once, 
the gathered pods, stood in water on their 
stems, keep fresh for several days. Long 
boxes, 10 inches wide, may be used in place 
of pots.—D. 

SPROUTING SEED POTATOES 
(LATE VARIETIES.) 

Tiie experiments on the sprouting of seed of 
late varieties of Potatoes were continued 
during the present year. The results entirely 
confirm those obtained in previous years, and 
a substantial increase in yield from the 
sprouted seed was generally noted. During 
1905 experiments were carried out in four¬ 
teen counties, at ninety-one centres, under 
the direction of the itinerant instructors in 
agriculture. At each centre sprouted and 
unsprouted Potatoes were planted, and in 
every case, except six, the sprouted seed pro¬ 
duced a heavier crop than the seed treated in 
the usual manner and planted without being 
sprouted. In each experiment the tests were 
carried out under similar conditions as to 
soil, manuring, variety, and cultivation, the 
only difference being that the seed for one 
plot was sprouted and the seed for the other 

f ilot was not. Tests were made with the fol- 
owing varieties:—Abundance, Beauty of 
Bute, Black Skerries, British Queen, Bruce, 
Champion, Empress Queen, Evergood, Hi¬ 
bernia, Langworihy, Liberator, Lord Duf- 
ferin, Maincrop, Northern Star, Reliance, 
Scottish Triumph, Up-to-Date, and Windsor 
Castle ; and on soils including peat, heavy 
clay, loam, and sand. The conditions in¬ 
clude all that are likely to occur in the 
general cultivation of the Potato crop, and 
the almost uniform results obtained under 
such varied circumstances may, therefore, he 
regarded as conclusive. 

A table of results of experiments carried 
out in 1906 at sixty-seven centres in 
eleven counties, with a view to testing 
the advantages of planting sprouted Pota¬ 
toes, gives details showing that the in¬ 
crease due to planting sprouted Potatoes 
amounted in Antrim to 2 tons 5 cwt. ; 
Armagh, 1 ton 10 cwt.; Carlow, 1 ton 2 cwt. ; 
Fermanagh, 2 tons 8 cwt. ; Monaghan, 3 tons 
12 cwt.; Roscommon, 3 tons 15 cwt. ; Tip¬ 
perary, N.R., 6 cwt. ; Tipperary, S.R., 
2 tons ; Tyrone, 3 tons 3 cwt. ; Waterford, 
3 tons; Westmeath, 1 ton 3 cw t. 

A summary of results of experiments on 
the sprouting of late Potatoes in 1903, 1904, 
1905, and 1906 shows that the average gain 
in yield per statute acre due to sprouting in 
1903 was 1 ton 13 cwt.; 1904, 2 tons 13 cwt.; 
1905, 2 tons 1 cwt. ; 1906, 2 tons 7 cwt. 

The chief advantage of siiroutincr is that 


several weeks’ growth is secured in the boxes 
before the seed is planted. Consequently, if 
the two kinds of seed are planted about the 
same time, the crop from the sprouted seed 
is ready for lifting several weeks before that 
from the unsprouted seed. Again, if a far¬ 
mer has seed sprouted and the soil is wet and 
cold, or the conditions unfavourable, he may 
delay planting for a time. Further, on 
freshly tilled land the sprouted Potatoes 
make such an extremely rapid growth as to 
smother the weeds for the whole season. 
Another advantage gained by sprouting seed 
is that, the first bud is preserved, and the 
plant is, therefore, more vigorous through¬ 
out the season ; whereas with unboxed seed 
the first bud when it exists is tender, and 
usually gets broken off. 

The dimensions of the sprouting-box 
are:—Length, 24 inches; width, 12 inenes ; 
depth, 3 inches. The corner pieces are 
7 inches in height, and so strong that the 
boxes can rest one on the top of the other 
when piled for winter storage. The handle 
bar is made very strong, and tenoned into 
the end pieces, the whole forming a light, 
handy, durable utensil, which, with ordinary 
care, will last for years. The boxes are not 
expensive, the cost varying from 25s. to 35s. 
per 100, according to the quality of the timber 
and the number of boxes bought at one time. 
Each box holds about 20 lb. of Potatoes, or 
six boxes hold about 1 cwt. 

Boxing. —The seed Potatoes are filled 
into the boxes until level with the sides. No 
earth is mixed with them and no water 
added ; nor need particular care be taken to 
have the eyes set upwards. The Potatoes are 
simply poured indiscriminately into the 
boxes, and left to sprout. If large sets are 
used they will bo one deep in the boxes, hut 
smaller ones may be two to three deep. This 
does not matter, as the sprouts find their 
way up through the interspaces. When the 
boxes are filled, they are piled up one on 
the other to any height that may he found 
convenient. There is no way in which seed 
can be kept more safely or stored in smaller 
compass. Moreover, it can be examined and 
overhauled at convenience, should that be 
found necessary. As in Ireland the trouble 
will probably he not to get the sprouts suf¬ 
ficiently long, hut to keep them from grow¬ 
ing too long, the end of December would, 
with late varieties, be early enough to fill the 
boxes. The sprouts ffliould he about 2 inches 
long. If much longer, they are apt to get 
broken off unless very carefully handled. 
The length of the sprouts, however, cannot 
always be regulated, and sometimes they may 
be so long as to touch the box above. There 
is no actual harm in this, but it is incon¬ 
venient, and should be prevented, if possible. 
The best way to check growth is to expose 
the boxes to light and air. When growth is 
desired, exclude all light. Exposure to light 
and air for some - time before planting is 
necessary in. any case, in order to toughen 
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the boxes are taken into the light the sprouts 
are very white and tender, just as they are 
in a pit, but after a few days* exposure they 
become quite tough and do not readily break. 

At this stage another most valuable use of 
the box becomes apparent—viz., the facility 
it gives for checking the purity of the stock. 
Among the numerous varieties there are 
scarcely two which have the same colour of 
stem or habit of growth. Thus, Puritan has 
a white and spindly stem, which becomes 
greenish on exposure ; Early Regent has a 
short, sturdy stem which becomes bright red ; 
Maincrop becomes purple. In this way it is 
always possible to eliminate the “rogues” 
before planting, although it is a troublesome 
operation. 

Size of seed.— Irish farmers, as a rule, 
prefer to cut their seed Potatoes. This 
method has some advantages, the chief being 
the saving of seed effected. The practice is, 
however, carried to extremes, for three or 
four sets are often cut from a small tuber. 
This certainly saves seed, but it greatly re¬ 
duces the yield. Boxing almost precludes 
cuttiug. Of course, the seed can be cut after 
exposure has rendered the sprout strong 
enough to be handled. This, however, is a 
tedious and expensive process, and is not re¬ 
commended. If, however, cutting is desired, 
the seed should be boxed early, and when a 
tiny shoot has been sent out it should be 
broken off. The Potatoes will then bud from 
several eyes ; but it is not advisable to cut 
into more than two pieces. Tubers should 
not be cut until immediately before planting, 
and the cut surfaces should always be dusted 
over with air-slaked lime. Potatoes for box¬ 
ing should be dressed over a l^-inch riddle. 
The best results may be expected when 
medium-sized, well-sprouted, and uncut 
tubers are planted about 14 inches apart in 
the drills. 

Storing boxed Potatoes.— After the 
boxes have been filled and housed, care must 
be taken lest the Potatoes suffer damage 
from frost. It takes a good deal of frost to 
injure Potatoes in boxes, provided there are 
no apertures through which cold winds can 
reach them ; but in case of a protracted and 
very hard frost it may be necessary to cover 
them carefully, or in very severe cases to 
burn one or more lamps in the boxing-house. 
House accommodation is not always easily 
provided. Boxes are frequently piled in the 
rafters of stables and cowsheds, and they do 
quite well in such places.— Leaflet No. 58. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 


THE SEED ORDER. 

The seedsmen's catalogues come in with 
nearly every past, each one containing some 
novelties or improved strains of most vege¬ 
table seeds, which, to a beginner, must be a 
bit puzzling. While agreeing that new varie¬ 
ties should be given a trial, it is a great mis¬ 
take to trust, to them entirely. Some may 
prove a decided advance on older sorts, 
while others turn out quite the reverse. 
Another matter, too, that I have often 
thought requires readjustment, and that is, 
seedsmen, or the majority of them, make up 
packets of seeds, such as Broccoli, Celery, 
Kales, and a host of flower seeds, far too 
large. Much better if they would make them 
half the size and charge less, as much of the 
seed is wasted. As regards the quantity of 
seeds to order, all depends upon size of gar¬ 
den and requirements of the place, therefore, 
no strict rule can be set down. The seeds¬ 
men’s collections from twelve and sixpence to 
sixty-three shillings are suitable to small and 
medium-sized places. Some seeds retain their 
vitality for several years, but it is by far the 
best plan to replenish each year, and, should 
a packet or two be left over, to test them by 
sowing in a pot or pan, giving a little heat 
and moisture and seeing what percentage 
germinates before sowing in the open ground. 
One more bit of advice : Place your orders 
early in the year, so that the seedsman can 
carefully attend to them. As soon as the 
seeds come to hand.-'place them in a dry 
place and out of the rfcnch filYr lit‘Jil Rum¬ 
mer like the past'/ oilb—Jan -manafc J tV save 
need of inanv vegetables, such iw-Tbettiiccs, 


Parsley, Peas, Beans, Cabbages, and Aspara¬ 
gus, thus saving expense ana with the know¬ 
ledge that the seed is new and most of it 
likely to germinate. 

East Devon. 


TOMATOES UNDER GLASS. 

I am thinking of building or buying a house for Tomatoes, 
and should be pleased if you could advise me as to 
the best way of doing so? I think a house 12 feet 
by 8 feet would be large enough for me to manage, 
as 1 have other business to attend to. I should like 
to know if the plants would be best planted in 
bottom of house or in pots on stage, and what size 
pot a plant would require? I intend having house 
heated by small hot-water boiler. Any information 
as to temperature required and cultivation would 
be thankfully received.—J. II. 

[You can, probably, buy a small house 
cheaper than you can build one, unless you 
have some knowledge of carpenter’s work. 
Greenhouse scantlings can be bought ready 
prepared at the sawmills at a moderate 
price, but the small man generally has 
to pay more than the large ]>uyer. 
Everything in connection with greenhouse 
building is dearer than it was twenty 
years ago, so that, perhaps, on the whole, 
it will be better to buy a small span- 
roofed house, ready for fixing ; and, unless it 
is going to stand on your own property, have 
it as a tenant’s fixture, without much brick¬ 
work. Unless this is done the landlord may 
ive trouble if you ever change your resi- 
ence. If you want early Tomatoes, you 
must be able to get up a night temperature 
of 60 degs., and the seeds of a good early 
variety should be sown as soon as the house 
can be got to work. For early work, so far 
as I have seen—and I try most of the new 
varieties—there is nothing better than Car¬ 
ter’s Sunrise. It is a very free setter, and 
bears most abundantly. The fruits are not 
large. With me they run about seven or eight 
to the pound, and they ripen early, and the 
flavour is very good. For later work I am 
growing larger-fruited varieties, such as Chal¬ 
lenger, Cliemin Rouge, and Lawrenson’sNo.3. 
The last is a very heavy cropper, but just a 
little coarse, the fruits not so refined in ap¬ 
pearance as those of Sunrise. Sow the seeds 
thinly in a light, warm position, cover the pot 
or pan at first with a square of glass, to be 
removed as soon as the seeds germinate. Do 
not water with cold water fresh from a pump 
or cold tap. As far as possible, use water of 
the same temperature as the house. Young 
plants suffer when chilled with cold water or 
cold currents of air. Tomatoes, when in full 
growth, and the air outside mild and genial, 
want very free ventilation. As a rule, 
small houses are badly ventilated, and the 
door has to be set open, this having a chilling 
and checking effect. The best 

Soil for Tomatoes is good loam, two-thirds, 
the other third to be made up of old manure, 
wood-ashes, and a little soot, with a sprinkling 
of old mortar or plaster. I am a believer in 
wood-ashes and a dash of old lime for Toma¬ 
toes. Its tendency is to keep the plants 
healthy and free from disease. For early 
work in a small house you may grow in pots, 
but if you want a heavy crop you must feed, 
and pots of a less diameter than 10 inches will 
generally be found too small, though some¬ 
thing can be done with zinc collars, fitted 
inside the rim of the pots to support a rich 
top-dressing. If the house is low—say, some 
6 feet or 7 feet—from the border to the glass, 
the Tomatoes may be planted out. If you 
plant in rows across the borders, have the 
rows 3 feet apart and the plants 18 inches 
apart in the row, but in a 6mall hbuse they 
will grow as great a weight of fruit, if you 
plant a row all round the house and train up 
9 inches from the glass, and then the other 
part of the house can be devoted to some¬ 
thing else, and you will want room to attend 
to the plants. You may grow the plants in 
boxes, which may be obtained from the 
grocers at a cheap rate. Small Orange boxes 
can generally be purchased for about 3d. 
each, and they are worth the money for cut¬ 
ting up for fire-lighting after the Tomato sea¬ 
son is over. Any handy man can make 
troughs a foot or so wide which can stand on 
the stage. I have found these cheaper 
than pots, and, if taken care of, will last 
several years. Narrow pite can be easily put 


together round the house with loose bricks 
in the shape of 4J-inch work, which virtually 
never wear out. I have grown Tomatoes in 
these pits for quite a number of years with¬ 
out changing the soil. I plant 3 feet apart, 
and when the plants reach the wires I take 
a second leader, in the shape of a double 
cordon, and though I do not change all the 
soil, I, in planting, make rather a large 
hole, and work some good loam round the 
roots. All my Tomato houses are used in 
winter as plant-houses, and the borders are 
covered with ashes, and the greater part of 
the ashes remains in the soil when the Toma¬ 
toes are planted. Tomatoes should always 
have a firm root run. The growth is hard 
and firm, and the blossoms set better. 

Feeding is a very simple matter, and can 
be done either in "the shape of a manurial 
mulch or liquid-manure. I prefer a com¬ 
bination of the two methods, mulching tosave 
watering, and when the fruits are set, help¬ 
ing with liquid-manure. As regards 

Training, there is no better wav than the 
single or double cordon, with all side growths 
rubbed off when quite small. Ventilation is 
most important, and when the weather is 
genial it should be thorough. Not only the 
top lights near the ridge should be opened, 
but there should be ventilation in the Bides 
also. Yery small houses are generally more 
difficult to deal with than larger ones, as 
they get hot sooner. It is possible, of course, 
to over-water, but this is not often done, and 
if at any time the plants arc starved from 
w’ant of moisture, the blossoms set badly, and 
the cracking of the fruit is often caused by 
lack of moisture early in the growth of the 
fruit tightening the skins. Regular, steady 
treatment in this, as in other matters, brings 
success.—E. H.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery bolting.— Some years my Celery, grown 
from best selected seed, has shot so much as to he 
quite useless. Could you give an article on Celery 
culture, so that I may see what mistake has been 
committed ?— Celery. 

[One reason why Celery is apt to bolt off 
prematurely to flower is that seed is some¬ 
times saved from plants having that ten¬ 
dency. That is wrong. To save plants for 
the production of seed, a sowing should be 
made late in May, the plants, when strong 
enough, being dibbled out into row’s 18 inches 
apart and 10 inches apart in the rows. Such 
plants should not be moulded up, but be left 
exposed to the weather. In such case they 
are very hardy. They flower and seed in due 
course the following year, and do not in their 
seed product promote premature bolting. 
Then, very early sowing under glass promotes 
early bolting. We have commonly found 
plants so raised shown at exhibitions in Au¬ 
gust and September in superb form, exter¬ 
nally, yet when cut down the middle they are 
found to have bolted thus early. You do not 
say at what time of year you sow se*?d, or 
how you raise your plants. Why not obtain 
seed from a different source?] 

Tomatoes for exhibition (W‘. Out of the 
multitude of varieties or assumed diverse varieties 
of Tomatoes, for bo many of them are greatly alike, 
it is difficult to name any one as specially better 
than another for exhibition in August. At such an 
August exhibition as that of Shrewsbury, where, in 
various classes. Tomatoes are shown up to fifty 
dishes or more, probably twenty diverse names are 
found, and yet were all mixed no one could pick 
out and rearrange them as first staged. Polegate, 
Perfection, 8unrise, Jubilee, Regina, Champion, 
8upreme. Frogmore Selected, Lister’s Prolific, and 
many others will all, if well grown, produce very hand¬ 
some, smooth, richly-coloured fruits. To have some 
of the best form, thin out on each truss, a month 
previously, all quite small or uneven-looking fruits. 
Gather three to four days before wanted, and place 
in a shallow box, covered up close and stood in a 
warm place. Fruits do not crack then. Select those 
of even, medium Bize, handsome in form, deeply 
coloured, and devoid of any spot on the apex. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— A> w Edition, recited, with description! 
of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium, 
6vo., 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. 

“The English Flower Garden” mat/ also be 
had in two other forms, well and strongly bound for 
library use or presentation c* 1st, in 1 ml., finely and 
strongly bound tn sage grtien half morocco. Sis. nett . 

Snd, ir$ Sj mis., naif bound sage gr*en morocco, SUs. nett. 
Of all booksellers: — ^ ' v El r \ JI I 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MEZEREON (DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM). 

This well-known plant, wild in English 
woods, is a charming and fragrant bush, and 
a favourite shrub in many old-fashioned cot¬ 
tage gardens. It forms a sturdy-growing, 
rather upright-habited bush, the foliage of 
which is deciduous, but re appears early in 
spring. Its season of blooming is during the 
first three months of the year, at which time 
outdoor shrubs in flower are limited. The 
leafless shoots are at that season thickly 
furnished for some distance with pretty, 
starry blossoms, rosy-red in the type, and of 
a deeper hue in the variety rubra. In alba 
the flowers are white. Of this last there is 
a double form, which is very rare. The 
flowers are succeeded by berries about the 
size of Peas, which ripen early in the sum¬ 
mer. In the case of the coloured kinds they 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paulownia lmperialis.—I see a note on this 
tree in your issue of December 2yth, from which it 
appears that last year in Devon the flower-buds 
formed, but failed to withstand the flckle spring. 
What is the general experience in favourable 
seasons, and with regard to culture? I have, in a 
London garden, four of these trees, planted three 
jears ago, and now 8 feet to 10 feet in height, which 
throw out shoots of 3 feet to 4 feet during the 
season, with flne foliage, but with no sign of bloom. 
According to instructions, I have hitherto cut back 
the annual shoots right to the stem, leaving the 
tree a bare pole. Is this right always, or only dur¬ 
ing the youth of the tree? Does manure have any 
effect in inducing it to bloom? Does it ever flower in 
or near London?—A. Q. 

[If you wish the Paulownia to bloom, or 
even to form flower-buds, you must discon¬ 
tinue the annual cutting, for it is essentially 
a tree, and only flowers when it has attained a 
mature age. A height of 25 feet to 30 feet is 
necessary before many blooms can be ex¬ 
pected. Manure will not assist the produc¬ 
tion of blossoms but rather the reverse, as it 
will lead to stout and succulent rather than 


latter plant was profusely berried, and the 
effect of the yellow flowers of the Jasmine 
contrasted with the crimson fruit of the 
Cotoneaster, made a charming picture. It re¬ 
quires a certain amount of abnegation to 
forego the beauties of spring and summer 
flowering climbers, such as Wistaria, Roses, 
Clematis, and Passion-flower, and to suffer 
walls to be flowerless when other houses are 
covered with blossom. —S. W. Fitzherbert. 

Berberis virescens.- The deciduous mem¬ 
bers of the Barberry family include among 
their number some decidedly ornamental 
shrubs, some remarkable chiefly for the 
beauty of their blossoms, others for their 
fruits, while in the case of a few of them the 
leaves die off brightly tinted. That at the 
head of this note (B. virescens) is a neat, 
rather upright-growing shrub, clothed with 
shining green leaves, which change to a bright 
red before they drop, which happens later 
than in most deciduous shrubs. This fall of 
the leaf reveals the most distinctive feature 



The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum). From a photograph In the Royal Dardens, Kew. 


•are bright red, and in alba yellowish. Apart 
from the different varieties above enu¬ 
merated, there is another and a very dis¬ 
tinct one—viz., autumnalis or grandiflora, 
both of which names are descriptive, as it 
commences to flower in the autumn, and the 
individual blooms are decidedly larger than 
those of the common kind. Its season of 
blooming is, however, not limited to the 
autumn, for, unlike the common Mezereon, 
whose flowers expand almost simultaneously, 
those of this variety are produced from No¬ 
vember till some time in the New Year, so 
that at no period is the display equal to that 
yielded by the type; still, flowers, however 
few, are especially valuable in late autumn 
and winter. In all the forms the blooms are 
fragrant. A good, deep, loamy soil suits the 
Mezereon and its varieties. 

Where the shrubby rock-garden is carried 
out, nothing is more lovely for adorning it 
than a group of this. Though quite hardy, 
it is somewhat slow. It is best to begin with 
little plants, which cair^lways be had, as the 
Mezer<f<?n i^ -verjj. ea^ly_^rQp 1 ■W 


woody growth. It occasionally flowers in the 
neighbourhood of London, but, as a rule, the 
spring frosts are too much for the brown furry 
buds, which stand forth so prominently after 
the leaves have fallen. The Paulownia is 
often grown for the sake of its handsome 
leafage alone, in which case the plant is cut 
nearly to the ground annually, and only one 
shoot allowed to develop when growth recom¬ 
mences. The result is an erect shoot, 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height, clothed with huge leaves, 
that give to a specimen quite a sub tropical 
appearance.] 

Climbers for walls in winter.— On page 
532 there is a note on the above, and the 
Ivies are extolled for their winter beauty. At 
the close of the note Jasminum nudiflorum is 
mentioned. This leads me to refer to the 
most beautiful winter wall-covering it has ever 
been my lot to see. It was Christmas-tide, 
and a cottage in a village a few miles from 
Plymouth had its walls entirely covered to the 
eaves with the mingled growth of the yellow- 
flowered Jasminum nudiflorum and the crim¬ 
son-berried Cotoneaster microphylla. The 


of this Barberry, for the young bark is of a 
warm reddish-brown colour, a tint which be¬ 
comes even brighter as the season advances. 
From this circumstance it is well suited for 
planting where winter effect is desired, as for 
this purpose it vies with the Cardinal Wil¬ 
low, Dogwoods, white-stemmed Bramble, 
and others. It will grow in almost any soil, 
numerous shoots being annually pushed up 
from the base. As the bark of the young 
wood is much the brighter, the oldest stems 
should early in the spring be cut away, thus 
encouraging the development of the younger 
and more vigorous ones. In this way the 
winter feature is much superior to that from 
unpruned specimens. A native of the Hima¬ 
layas, Berberis virescens was for some time 
confounded with Berberis aristata, B. 
asiatica, and B. Lycium, but this was put 
right a few years ago when it was figured in 
the “Botanical Magazine.” The winter 
aspect of Berberis aristata, which is a strong 
growing bush, whose young shoot* are clothed 
with greyish bark, is q.uite distinct from that 
of the oilier.'-® : 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

ROSE MME. LEON PAIN. 

The name of Guillot is an honoured one 
among Rose-growers, for do we not owe to him 
such grand sorts as Catherine Mermet, Hon. 
E. Girford, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, etc.? And in the variety 
under notice we are under an obligation to 
this raiser for giving us a charming sort, 
and one that is rapidly coming to the front as 
a garden Rose. Max Leichtlin, in his able 
paper read before the Hybrid Conference (see 
“Journal of Royal Horticultural Society,” 
Vol. 24, page 256), says that the female gives 
form and shape, and tho male more or less 
colour. We have this wonderfully exemplified 
in Mine. Leon Pain, which resulted from a 


Another Rose with a very happy blending 
of colour is Frau Lilia Rautenstraueh. Upon 
established plants the yellowish shading at 
base of the creamy yellow petals is so at¬ 
tractive that one wonders the variety is not 
more generally sought after. Is it, I wonder, 
on account of its awful name? We are very 
grateful to our German friends for the lovely 
Roses that they have 6ent us, but why will 
they give such names? Surely the list of 
more suitable designations is not yet ex¬ 
hausted. Rosa. 


ROSES IN 1906. 

With the advent of the few sharp frosts 
which occurred during the second week in 
December the Rose season for 1906 came to 
an end. With me it has been one of tile best 
I ever remember, for the great heat and pro¬ 
longed drought had little or no effect on the 
heavy retentive soil I have to deal with, con¬ 
sequently the display was all one could wish 


Queen Mab, Duke of York, Cramoisie-Su- 
perieur, Hermosa, and Ducher being very 
conspicuous in this respect. The dwarf Poly- 
antlias excited much interest, and lasted 
well, and the York and Lancaster bed came 
in for a large share of admiration so long as 
there was anything resembling a show of blos¬ 
soms remaining on the bushes. The Tea and 
Hybrid Teas occupy a number of beds in a 
formally laid out garden in another part of 
the grounds, and in which the best of the 
varieties of both classes are represented in 
good numbers. As in the foregoing case, the 
blossoming has been most satisfactory from 
all points of view, and there has been a great 
wealth of flower right through the season. 

As the blooms are required for effect only, 
severe pruning is not resorted to, and the 
quantity of flowers obtained from such well- 
known varieties as G. Nabonnond, Dr. Grill, 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
Princess de Sagan, Lady Folkestone, Sou- 



Rose Mine. Leon Pain. 


cross between Caroline Testout and Souvenir 
de Catherine Guillot. The seed parent has 
bequeathed to the variety much of that splen¬ 
did growth, and also the free-flowering quali¬ 
ties, for which it is noted, whereas Souvenir 
de C. Guillot has imparted a fair amount of 
its colouring. This is, perhaps, more evi¬ 
dent upon blooms grown under glass. The 
other day I saw a flower upon a pot plant 
which nearly approached Sunrise in colour, 
but outdoors the orange shading is not so pro¬ 
nounced. However, it is a very beautiful 
blending of pink and orange, which must make 
the variety a general favourite. I quite ex¬ 
pect to find this Rose much in evidence as 
soon as it becomes more largely known and 
cultivated. It is this yellow and orange suf¬ 
fusion that makes such Roses so attractive, 
and there has arisen quite a number lately. 

Edu Meyer is one. This splendid sort was 
raised from Rose d’Evian, a variety resem¬ 
bling Marie d’Orleans, crossed with Gold- 
quelle, and in thus cyr^ve find thef male 
parent bequeathing.theJorange^iia Ihit vAMch 
makes Euu Meyer so bcjHiilifl-r" X ^ 


for from mid-June, when the bulk of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals began to open, until the 
middle of October, at which time Teas and 
Hybrid Teas were still making a fine show. 
The spring was cold, but there was an ab¬ 
sence of frosts; the young shoots, therefore, 
did not get crippled, and, when warmer 
weather set in, growth was very rapid, and 
the early blooms when they opened were very 
fine, both in substance and quality, while the 
colouring was, in most cases, exquisite. I 
grow the Hybrid Perpetuals apart from the 
Teas and their hybrids, and they occupy a 
series of oblong beds by the side of a foot¬ 
path, and are separated from each other by 
beds containing flowering shrubs. On the 
opposite side of the same path are similar¬ 
sized beds filled with Chinas, Hybrid Chinas, 
Moss and dwarf Polyantha Roses, and one 
extra large bed is filled exclusively with the 
old York and Lancaster. The Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals flowered with wonderful freedom, 
and made a glorious show, while the Chinns 
and their hybrids were, as usual, never out 
of bloom, Mme. E. Resal, Laurette Messimy. 


venir de Pierre Notting, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Mme. Charles, Mme. Antoine Mari, Coral- 
lina. Rainbow, Floribunda, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Beaute Inconstante, and very 
many others can be better imagined than 
described. The bushes have, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, made splendid growth, and look 
most promising for another season. All have 
been moulded for some 8 inches or 9 inches 
up the stems during the past few days, and, 
if further protection is needed, it will be 
given in the shape of branches of evergreens 
thinly disposed lie tween them. Standards, 
of which but a limited number are grown, 

| comprise Teas, Hybrid Teas, a few Noisettes, 
and Hybrid Chinas. These also flowered in 
a very satisfactory manner ; some large heads 
of Lady Folkestone, Caroline Testout. Mrs. 
J. Laiiig, Souvenir de la Malmaison, W. A. 
Richardson, Blairi, etc., forming very attrac¬ 
tive objects. Other varieties of Roses grown 
for covering arches, old trees, walls, and 
old buildings also blossomed most freely, 
these comprising Mich* well-known sorts as 

. »* W. J- 
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Flight, Climbing Caroline Testout, Mme. A. 
Carribre, M. Desir, Carmine Pillar, Hebe’s 
Lip, The Garland, Claire Jacquier, and 
Crimson Rambler. Kent. 


not be done, then they must have frequent 
applications of liquid-manure—this, of 
course, being done after they have become 
well established and have partially exhausted 
the fresh soil which we recommend.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Companion to Rom Caroline Testout — I am 

making two Rose-beds. I thought of filling one with 
Caroline Testout. Would you tell me which Rose 
you would recommend that would have the same 
style of growth and be as free a bloomer, only in 
another colour ? Dick. 


[It is rather difficult to match the above 
splendid garden Rose. A good contrast 
would be its white sport, Admiral Dewey. 
Mme. Ravary is an excellent sort, having 
golden-yellow buds with salmon-fawn open 
flowers. Pharisaer is very fine, and so also 
is Florence Pemberton. A good crimson 
would be Hugh Dickson, but we cannot say 
it is so free flowering as Caroline Testout.] * 

Rose Mme. Falcot flowering poorly.— Two 

years ago 1 planted, in November, a Mme. Falcot 
Rose (open ground plant), and have only had two or 
three blooms from same. Last year it made three 
or four shoots, each about 2 feet 6 inches long. 
When pruning in April I cut them back to about 
four or six eyes, but only got, as above, a few 
blooms. From the base there sprang a fine Rose- 
shoot, which, when about 3 feet high, I pinched, 
thinking that from resulting shoots 1 should get a 
fine lot of autumn bloom. However, 1 was disap¬ 
pointed, the shoots now being about 3 feet long 
themselves and inclined to overrun Mrs. VV. J. 
Grant and a few other Roses. Again it sent uj 
another vigorous shoot, as thick as a child’s little 
i.nger, and it is now about 7 feet high (1 took aboul 
9 inches oil its top in October). What can I dc 
with plant to induce bloom next year, and could 1 
make use of strong shoot to make a standard, and sc 
relieve the other Roses?— Old Young. 


[I am afraid you have been nursing up in 
this “fine Rose-shoot,” which sprang from 
the baee, nothing but a sucker of the stock 
upon which the Rose was budded. Some 
nurserymen use the De la Grifferaie stock, a 
sort of Rambler Rose, upon which to bud Tea 
and other Roses, and, as you say the shoot 
ran up to 7 feet high, I feel certain it is a 
sucker of the stock named. Whilst this is 
allowed to grow, you will not get the other 
part of the plant to make any progress. 
Possibly by removing this tall growth right 
to its base you may start the other shoots 
into greater activity, but something depends 
upon their strength. The wood of Mme. Fal¬ 
cot is a ruby-red, but that of the De la Grif¬ 
feraie stock a greyish-green, with woolly sort 
of leaves. A weakly plant never pays anyone 
to nurae. If you plant another, ask for a 
good plant on seedling Brier, unless you can 
obtain an own-root plant, which is very 
doubtful.— Rosa.] 


Rose-beds, carpeting.— Please give some sug¬ 
gestions for planting flowers in the beds of a Rose- 
garden? I want to cover the soil in the beds round 
the stems of the Roses. Have hitherto used Forget- 
me-nots and Vansies. Can you suggest any improve¬ 
ment?— Sussex. 

[In addition to the Pansies, you will find 
the following answsr well:—Aubrietias in 
variety, Campanula muralis, C. garganica, 
alpine Phloxes, the Mossy Saxifrages, such 
as muscoides, Rhei, and others, numerous 
Thymes, the Foam-flower (Tiarella), Veronica 
ripens, V. prostrata, and the Rouen Violet 
(Viola rothomagensis). There is now, how¬ 
ever, such a variety of colour in the flowers 
of the Tufted Pansies that there is no diffi¬ 
culty in finding the pleasing and effective con¬ 
trast desired. In planting Pansies among the 
Roses, a clear 15 inches of space should be 
left round every Rose plant.] 


Rose Crimson Rambler failing.-I planted* 
two years ago, four Crimson Ramblers at the foot or 
an arch. All appear to do well until the hot weather 
comes, when they stop growing, and the leaves 
shrivel up in spite of constant watering. Am I right, 
in supposing that the soil, which is very light ami 
sandy, is unsuitable? If so, what is the best thing 
to do to ensure success next season?—J. H. K. 

[You cannot expect a vigorous climbing 
Rose like the Crimson Rambler to succeed in 
a light, very sandy, soil. Seeing the soil is 
«o poor, you ought to have taken out a hole 
not less than 3 feet deep and 3 feet wide 
and filled it in with some good loam, old 
rotten manure, and bone-meal previous to 
planting the Roses. We should advise you 
to lift them at once, if possible, and treat as 
above. Unless you do this, they will be 
attacked by tlirips, red-spider, and other 
pests, and will never-do any goad. The 
Rosr.s i-jimsfe also (luring 'Pie ^fpilm>r be 
mulch'll with rut‘ton moJiffe-; orJftlms can- 


CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

There is often undue haste in the propaga¬ 
tion of young stock. Provided good healthy 
cuttings are available in the early days of 
December, there is no reason why propa¬ 
gating should not commence at the period 
named, but this should be confined to growers 
who live in the country, or whose gardens 
are, a£ least, some distance removed from the 
neighbourhood of large towns. Bad atmos¬ 
pheric conditions militate against a success¬ 
ful issue, and for this reason less fortunately 
situated growers would be well advised to 
defer putting in cuttings of their Chrysanthe¬ 
mums until the days begin to lengthen. By 
this period, as a rule, the worst of the fogs 
are past, and plant life is far more satisfac¬ 
tory. The only real advantage of a December 
propagation is that by according the result¬ 
ing plants a longer season of growth, the 
plants will show the “break” bud earlier, 
.and, as a consequence, ensure the develop¬ 
ment of second crown buds in good time, 
without having to pinch or stop the plants, as 
is the custom with so many of the exhibition 
varieties nowadays. Stock, in the first in¬ 
stance, must be healthy. Plants that have 
produced large exhibition blooms, and have 
become weakened in consequence of the high 
feeding, cannot be relied on to give suitable 
cuttings. 

As a rule, during January new shoots seem 
to come freely, and when these growths are 
of sufficient length they should be detached 
with a sharp knife, as they are ideal material 
for propagation. At this period, too, the cut¬ 
tings root more readily. Plants that were 
cut back some time since should, in almost 
every instance, provide an ample supply of 
cuttings at this period. Doubtless there are 
cases in which “shy” kinds have hardly the 
semblance of a growth, either in the soil or 
on the old stem, a goodly portion of which 
should always be retained on those plants 
peculiar in this respect. When this is the 
case, it is a good plan to shake out the old 
stool front the flowering pot, and carefully 
remove as much of the soil without damaging 
the more fleshy roots. This should then be 
repotted into a 6-inch pot, using some very 
light and gritty compost. Give such plants 
the warmest position in a cool-house, and 
endeavour to keep the old stems in a fairly 
moist condition, as this will promote the 
envelopment of shoots from which cuttings 
can be made. Should it be more convenient, 
make up a bed of soil on the greenhouse 
bench, and, after shaking out all plants of 
the description just given, plunge the old 
stools—after reducing them—into this, and 
in a comparatively short time there should be 
a plentiful supply of cuttings. 

A cutting should be from 2£ inches to 
3 inches in length. Large, coarse, sappy 
shoots should be discarded. Cut off the 
lower leaf, and, in some short-jointed cases, 
two leaves, and cut through with a sharp 
knife immediately below the bottom joint of 
the cutting. Compost is all-important. Pro¬ 
cure, if possible, maiden loam that has been 
cut from an old pasture. This should have 
plenty of fibre in it, and should bo passed 
through .a sieve having a half-inch mesh. 
Add to this some well-decayed leaf-mould; 
mix these two, equal parts of each, and 
thereto some clean coarse silver sand, a little 
wood-ashes—or, failing this, crushed char¬ 
coal—should be added, and the whole heap 
thoroughly mixed. The compost should be 
prepared under cover, and be kept just moist. 
It is a good plan to place the compost in the 
house in which it is to be used, that the tem¬ 
perature of the soil may b© somewhat akin 
to that of the house. The pots and crocks 
should Ik; washed quite clean. Now pots 
should bo steeped before they are used, 
otherwise they very quickly take up the mois¬ 
ture in the soil, thereby causing the too free 
use of the water-pot during the rooting. If 


exhibition blooms are wanted, it is better to 
use “thumb” pots, and to insert the cuttings 
singly into these. Where space is limited, or 
in cases where a larger number of plants of 
one variety is wanted, the cuttings should be 
inserted around the inside edge of 3-inch or 
5-inch pots. Growers who wish to raise large 
batches of the different sorts should use 
shallow boxes. Well drain the pots, and fill 
with the prepared compost to the rim of each. 
Make this rather firm, and freely sprinkle the 
surface soil with clean coarse silver-sand. 

When inserting the cuttings, make a hole 
with a small dibber having a blunt end. By 
these means the silver-sand is carried down 
to the bottom of the hole, and on this the cut¬ 
ting should rest. The soil should be pressed 
firmly at the base of each cutting, and a 
gentle rap on the potting-bench will cause 
the soil and cutting also to settle down into 
their proper position. When inserting the 
cuttings in boxes, let this be done in rows 
2 inches apart, with 2 inches between each 
cutting. Commence at the left-hand corner 
of the box, first inserting a label with the 
name of the variety being dealt with. Water 
in with clean water from a fine-rosed can, 
and stand pots and boxes in a rough frame¬ 
work, covered with sheets of glass, on the 
greenhouse bench. Maintain a temperature 
of from 45 degs. to 50 degs., and the cuttings 
should be rooted within three or four weeks. 

E. G. 


! NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums Madelalne Davis and 
Chatsworth. —Having to furnish a quantity 
of material for church decoration at the 
Christmas season, I grow the two varieties of 
Chrysanthemum named in quantity for that, 
purpose. The cuttings are struck in Febru¬ 
ary, the plants are grown as bushes, and 
housing is deferred as late as possible. Each 
plant is allowed to carry from nine to a dozen 
blooms, which, when fully developed, are 
exquisite in form and colouring, and admir¬ 
ably adapted for the purpose they are grown 
for. When arranged with Palms and other 
flowering subjects, including the brilliant 
crimson bracts of the Poinsettia, they have 
a charming effect, and, to my mind, surpass 
Nivens, Princess Victoria, and one or two 
others for grouping. Mme. P. Rivoire is a 
good companion to the two sorts under 
notice, but it is a taller grower, and does not 
form quite so good a decorative plant as they 
do. All the same, it is useful for arranging 
at the backs of groups, and is a desirable 
sort for providing cut bloom.—A. W. 

Single Chrysanthemum Lady Windsor.— 

This is a late-flowering and very effective 
variety, the flowers being of a reddish-pink 
hue, each petal shading off to white at the 
base. The habit of the plant is also good, it 
being bushy and dwarf, and the flowers are 
freely produced. I grow a good batch, and 
most useful they proved during the recent 
festive season. It is a fine variety for cut¬ 
ting, and a very charming arrangement of the 
flowers was worked out one evening on Ihe 
dinner table, the colour proving very telling 
under artificial light. It is also an excellent 
sort to grow for church decoration whero 
groups of plants are required for filling 
niches and so on—a purpose for which I fiud 
it admirably adapted.—W. G. P. 

Chrysanthemum stopping and timing 

(iMruirkj .—Treat your Chrysanthemum plants as under : 

Name. Pinch. Buds. • Colour. 

Arthur Mileham Early April 2nd crown rose-pink 
Chas. Weeks .. Natural break 1st crown reddish-salmon 
Mrs. D. W. James Early April 2nd crown chestnut-term- 

cotta 

Mr. A. T. Miller Earlv March 2nd crown pure white 
Norman Davis .. Mid-March 2nd crown gold.-cheatm t 
Lady Talbot .. End March 2nd crown canary -yellow 

Propagating the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums-— In the latter half of January, 
growths from which the supply of cuttings is to be 
obtained invariably develop freely, and these of a 
kind that root easily and quickly. When once these 
healthy cuttings are rooted they seem to go ahead, 
and make very attractive, bushy specimens by the 
time the flowering season comes round. This is 
from a January and early February propagation. 
The best plants are those resulting from cuttings 
rootl'd in March. Such plants, when they come into 
flower, are not so large as those raised in January, 
but their growth] has alt along been freer, and fine 
plants, hearing verv handsome blossoms, invariably 
are the resiill of this later propagation.- W. V. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREAT REED (ARUNDO DONAX) 
IN NORFOLK. 

The Great Reed (Arundo Donax) has stood 
in the position shown in the engraving prob¬ 
ably sixty years or more. It was planted by 
my grandfather, who had charge of these 
gardens between the years 1832 and 1866. My 
lather, who succeeded him, always considered 
the Reed perfectly hardy, consequently, no 
protection was afforded. I have known the 
old plants from childhood, nud since 1 took 
charge of these gardens, seventeen years ago, 
I have shared the pleasure with my employers 
of treasuring the plants not only for their 
noble effect, nut, in a measure, for Auld Lang 
Svne. They arc* planted in the natural soil, 
wliich is a sandy loam. I mulch them each 
year with some decayed stable-manure. This 


GOOD COLOUR FROM ALPINE 
FLOWERS. 

Although in their native lands there is no 
colour more beautiful than that of rock and 
alpine plants, owing to various causes their 
full value is seldom shown in gardens. The 
common way of making what is called a 
“rockery” prevents all breadth of group¬ 
ing ; the puerile idea that a rock garden is 
made by standing stones on end is against all 
effective planting. We cannot get plants into 
natural colonies in that wuy, and the 
“pockets” prevent them from taking any¬ 
thing like their usually pretty spreading 
habit. The great majority of alpine plants 
do not want pockets ; they want to be raised 
above the level in order to escape the surface 
water; they enjoy having their roots behind 
stones, but they no more object to a flat sur¬ 
face or gentle slope than Grass does, as 


such plants as the common Woodruff, which 
group themselves if we let them. Ten kinds 
well used are more effective than a hundred 
species as commonly set out. The plants that 
may be used are numerous, and their colours 
refined and beautiful in the highest sense. 
Beside the true rock-plants there are many 
dwarf shrubs like Helianthcmums, some of 
the smaller Roses, and mountain shrubs 
generally, that lend themselves to fine effect 
in colour. It is not only beauty that w r e get, 
but also helpful simplicity in cultivation ; for, 
clearly, if we have to make changes when a 
plant gets tired of the ground or for any other 
reason, it is far easier to deal with visible 
masses than with scattered dots. Another 
point is, that with the feeble dotting system 
in use, the weeds take possession of the bare 
ground, whereas many of these mountain 
plants, if allowed to spread into groups, unite 
to keep the enemy out. In every way, there¬ 
fore, the rock garden is much more’ easy to 
manage where tne dotting system is set aside. 
There remains the question of getting enough 
plants to secure this effect, and, happily, 
most things in common use are readily in¬ 
creased by cuttings or division. Rockfoils, 
for example, which are so useful, are easily 
increased to any extent by division ; the little 
American Phloxes also. The Aubrietias come 
freely from seed or cuttings. It is only the 
rare plants which may 1 h» difficult of in¬ 
crease; most things of free growth, as rock 
plants, are of quick increase by simple means. 
Coarse plants are too often seen, flowerlcss, 
too vigorous, or w ithout beauty of colour; 
these should be removed to the herbaceous 
borders and the wild garden, or elsewhere 
not only because of their ugliness, but as 
being apt to exhaust the ground near fragile 
plants, robbing them of moisture and light, 
or actually overgrowing and killing them a 
common sight on neglected rock gardens. 

Plants growing upon moraines or cliffs 
are not overfed, but at least they have not-to 
light with the vigorous herbs one too often 
sees on rock gardens. These also help to nlar 
the colour of the rock garden, breaking up 
masses and giving a very un-alpine look to 
the scene. The repetition of the same tiling 
all over the rock garden is the surest way to 
destroy harmonious and right colour. If we 
are fond of Yellow Alyssum, or any other 
show'y plant, let it be on a bank or wall in a 
bold way in one place ; or, if it is a plant we 
are very fond of, w'e may even have two or 
three groups of it in different aspects, but if 
scattered all along the same line of view the 
result is fatal to uny harmony of colour. 
Again, harsh contrasts should be avoided, 
seeking rather gentle and harmonious effect. 
The grouping and massing should never lie 
stiff; masses might run one into the other 
here and there, and need not always be con¬ 
fined to plants of one sort. Things of like 
stature and character might at times be 
allowed to run together, any hard-and-fast 
rule being against good work in gardening as 
in art. 

Often, even in well-formed rock gardens, 
there are Grass paths which are troublesome 
to keep and less good in their effect than 
those of stone. Also, in some of our best 
rock gardens, there are often isolated rocks 
surrounded by Grass, whereas they ought 
always to rise out of a ln*d of Thyme, creep¬ 
ing Speedwells, dwarf Heaths, Daphnes, or 
Milkworts. Some of the most charming 
scenes in those parts of the Alps richest in 
plants are where single stones rise, ]>erhap«, 
only a couple of feet out of ground which is 
densely covered with dwarf Daphne or alpine 
Anemone. If fearful of trampling upon such 
plants (which we need not always be, seeing 
liow the Thyme upon our heaths will bear 
trampling), the simplest way is to put a few* 
old flagstones down ns a path, placed not 
more than a fool apart; these permit of 
passage in all weathers without injuring the 
plants. Spaces wasted in many rock gardens 
upon Grass or gravel might, if well carpeted, 
give good colour, and may, at least, lx* plan¬ 
ted with Thyme, Htonecrop, Rockfoil, tiny 
Peppermint, and Sandworts. The objection 
to Grass is that it is not nearly so good in 
effect as the rock flowers, and it has con¬ 
stantly to Hemdpraktf! tho cost of needless 
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The Great Iteed (Arundo Donax) in Norfolk. Engraved on wood from a photograph taken in 
We*twick House OanleiiK, near Norwich, September, 190U. 


is applied when the Reeds are cut down in 
March. They would, probably, be injured 
by frost if cut down in autumn, and, although 
they look shrivelled during winter, they still 
have an artistic appearance. The height 
when the photograph was taken was 15 feet— 
about, the height they grow each year. In 
addition to the plants shown in the engrav¬ 
ing, there are two more large clumps of this 
Reed growing by the side of a small Lily- 
pond in the open garden. This pond was 
made in 1862, and the ReedH were planted the 
same year. A few years ago 1 left these 
clumps uncut, just to see what happened. 
They made quantities of spray from the old 
stems, presenting the dejected, miserable ap¬ 
pearance Bamboos have when flowering. The 
culms that year did not exceed 3 feet in 
height. The following March I cut them all 
down ; since then th ey: h ave grown with in¬ 
creased .vigour. g* 

UVanrcrF ItouJe 47>*n 



may bj seen upon the Alps. If people would 
put their rocks in simple ways instead of ex- 

C osing their sides like milestones, it would 
e much easier to group well and get the 
full effect of the colour of the mountain 
flowers. Another mistake long rooted in our 
habits, and which spoils all the mixed borders 
in the land, is the common way of placing 
dots instead of easy groups, putting cultiva¬ 
tion or good effect out of court. Hence, al¬ 
though wo may secure much of the individual 
beauty of the plant seen close at hand, we 
do not get the true colour effect, which is the 
most Bubtle charm. 

Beauty of oroupino.- We do not sav tli 
only one kind of plant should be used in a 
given spot, for two kinds sometimes inter¬ 
mingle with pretty effect- ns they often do in 
their native haunts—but the great thing is to 
get groups of each plant, whether it be ulpitte 
Heath or the Purple Rock Cress, which 
flowers for three months in the spring, or 
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PLANTING POPPY ANEMONES IN 
SPRING. 

It ia not known by everyone that the Poppy 
or Crown Anemones, the varieties of A. coro- 
naria, may be planted in early spring, and 
they will then give flowers later than if they 
had been planted in the preceding autumn, 
blooming through part of the summer, and 
even into autumn. They are best in beds by 
themselves, but where this cannot be managed 
they will do in the mixed border. Prepare 
the soil well as soon as fit to dig, by deeply 
digging it and adding some good, cool manure, 
such as that from the cow-house. If the soil 
is heavy add some sharp sund, but a free loam 
will grow this Anemone well. The tubers 
may be planted from now until March, and 
they should be put in with the growing points 
upwards. It is sometimes difficult to tell 
which is tli * right side, but it will be generally 
found that there are some remains of the old 
roots at the base ; while the growing points 
are generally to be traced in little knob-like 
protuberances, which should be kept up. 
Where there is any doubt, plant the tubers 
sideways, and there is little fear of the re¬ 
sult. Indeed, if not too deeply planted, even 
if the top is beneath, the leaves will come up 
all right, and flowers will appear, but if the 
plant is lifted up it will be seen how these 
have come from underneath, so have had to 
take longer time to appear. I like to plant 
from 1 inch to 2 inches from the top of the 
tuber to the surface, and a little sand may 
be put in the bottom of the drill or hole if 
the soil seems stiff after digging, as directed. 
After flowering the tubers may be lifted and 
dried off when the leaves have become yellow, 
but many allow them to remain in the soil. 
When the tubers are large they may be cut or 
broken through, always keeping a growing 
point to each portion. Seeds should be saved 
from the beet varieties, and sown as soon as 
ripe, or in spring. S. A. 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 
Although, os we are told in Gardening, 
page 606, this is now to be known by the 
generic name of Lapevrousia, the older and 
better known title of Anomatheca is not likely 
to be superseded by the new-comer, at least 
in most gardens. It cannot be called rare, 
but, considering it is such a delightful little 
bulbous plant, and so easy of cultivation, the 
wonder is that it is not more generally met 
with in gardens. The bulb is a tiny one, in 
general appearance not unlike a very small 
Freesia. From this are pushed up a few oppo¬ 
sitely arranged sword-shaped leaves, which 
are in their turn just overtopped by the many 
flowered scape, the entire plant being, as a 
rule, not much over 6 inches in height. The 
individual blooms are nearly an inch across, 
and of a bright carmine-red colour, the three 
lower segments being blotched with velvety 
crimson. We use it for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse, eight or nine bulbs being put 
in a 6-inch pot, while being a shallow-rooting 
subject, if larger masses are desired we em¬ 
ploy shallow pans. For pot culture it may be 
treated exactly as a Freesia, except that it is 
later in going to rest, but when that stage is 
reached the soil should be kept quite dry. 
Then about the end of September, or even a 
little later, the soil is turned out of the pots, 
and the bulbs taken therefrom. The largest 
are then put into pots or pans, as aforesaid, 
using a compost principally composed of sandy 
loam. If the loam is of too heavy a nature a 
little leaf-mould is incorporated therewith. 
The pots are then kept for the winter in a 
house from which frost, is just excluded. If 
the smaller bulbs are not required for pots 
they are planted out in a well drained, shel¬ 
tered border, where, in the neighbourhood of 
London, they will pass the winter if covered 
with a few decaying leaves. The seeds scat¬ 
tered on this border as 6oon as ripe come up 
in all directions, and most of them establish 
themselves. I have noticed the same feature 
as that mentioned bv your correspondent, 
page 606, that flowers fully exposed to the 
sun are not so brightly coloured as those par¬ 
tially shaded. When my tijock of this Auoma- 
Iheca was very ljiu.it c( I took m irtf loiter 
care of me- Weds, and VatfiTlrlik tnTjuilSi to, 


many of them would flower in a year from the 
time of sowing, a feature not common among 
bulbous plants. A second species, Anoma¬ 
theca grandiflora, is a showy plant, but as 
far as my experience extends it is not of so 
accommodating a nature os its smaller rela¬ 
tive, which may during the autumn months 
be readily obtained from nurserymen. The 
bulbs are best purchased at that season, as 
being so 6mall, they suffer greatly if kept out 
of the ground too long. X. 


GERBERA jamesoni failing. 

A note on the above subject appeared on 
page 609. This Gerbera often proves a very 
difficult plant to deal with, and I have 
lost several in the manner described by 
“F. W. J. 8.” They have almost invariably 
gone off in September and October. They 
were planted in prepared soil, consisting of 
peat, loam, and grit in equal proportions, in 
front of a south wail, where Ixias, Sparaxis, 
and Freesias do well in the open. The first 
symptom of anything being wrong was the 
wilting of the central leaves. This spread 
until all the leaves were hanging limp on the 

? ;round, and the plant eventually died. The 
ast plant to go off was a fine one, fully 
18 inches across. The centre leaves became 
limp in the first week of September, and 
others follow'ed. The plant was then care¬ 
fully lifted, but nothing appeared wrong with 
the roots or crown, and it was replanted in a 
distant spot, again in prepared soil. It was 
covered with a handlight, shaded, and 
watered, and the lower leaves remained stiff 
and healthy for some three weeks. Gradually, 
however, they wilted, and by November all 
were affected, and in the succeeding spring 
the plant was found to be dead. The site 
would have appeared to be an ideal one for 
the Gerbera, but after three years’ trial I de¬ 
termined to try it in a different situation, and 
planted two in another garden with no wall 
near them. The position would have been 
held by all experts to be far inferior to the 
former, yet here the plants have done well 
for two years, and show no signs of going off. 
I know many plants in the south-west, some 
of which are doing splendidly in the open 
border, throwing up a dozen flower-heads on 
stems 2 feet in height. 

Sovth Devon. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


BORDER AURICULAS. 

Just now many of these plants, especially in 
smoky districts, present a somewhat incon¬ 
spicuous aspect, and, for that reason, need, 
therefore, all the more consideration. If the 
hearts of the plants, now in a closed or Fil¬ 
bert-like form, stand up from the ground, it 
is a good plan to place about them a mulch 
of old potting soil, as that not only protects 
the stems from frost or excessive moisture, 
which ie a greater enemy to these plants than 
is frost, but also furnishes rooting material 
later, when, as is-the rule in the spring, new 
ones are put forth from the bast; of the leaf¬ 
age, which will then be broad and healthy. 
Generally it is just os these new roots are 
l>cing made that division or propagation 
should take place. But then it is also the 
flowering period, and unless a stock of some 
special variety is being worked up there is, 
naturally, considerable hesitancy to lift and 
divide up old plants just then. If, however, 
done so soon as the flowering is over, the 
divided portions being planted into good 
sandy soil on a north border or other shaded 
position, and, if needful, kept well watered, 
the pieces usually soon root well and grow 
strongly during the summer. Most certainly 
the best way to increase the stock of border 
Auriculas is by seed. If anyone has a speci¬ 
ally good variety or more, seed can easily be 
saved, and within a month of gathering sown 
in a shallow pan on fine sandy soil, and stood 
in a cool place, where, covered with glass, the 
soil will not become unduly dry. It is in¬ 
variably found that Auricula seed germinates 
all the more freely the earlier it is sown after 
ripening. Those who would like to secure a 
stock of seedlings to bloom another year may 
get seed and sow it in shallow pans at once, 
standing them in a greenhouse or frame. If 


warm, so much the better, but they will do 
well in a cool-house or frame. Germination 
may be slow, but, still, there should result a 
good batch of plants strong enough to dibble 
out into a shaded plot at the end of May. 
These, if planted out in September where to 
bloom, should give flowers in abundance the 
following spring. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hois in lawn.—Will you kindly tell me what is 
the best treatment for a lawn in which there is a 
considerable amount of Moss, which appears to be 
retarding the growth of the Grass? The subsoil is 
heavy clay, and the lawn is somewhat shaded by 
surrounding trees. If a top-dressing is advisable, 
when should it be applied?— Sydenham. 

[Moss forms on lawns when the subsoil ia 
sour and badly drained. It is invariably a 
product of sourness, and this is no doubt the 
cause in your case. If you cannot have your 
lawn drained, you must apply to it heavy 
dressings of soot or lime, both in quite a fresh 
state, and in showery weather, so that they 
will soon wash in. The lime especially should 
in time soon kill the Moss, which should be 
raked off. Then spread a dressing of fine, 
gritty soil, with which are mixed basic slag, 
at the rate of 1 lb. to a barrowload of soil, 
wood-ashes, and soot, over the lawn after the 
Moss has been removed, and sow some good 
Grass-seed in April. That should cause the 
Grass to grow strong in the spring.] 

8weet Peas In pots. —To secure a certain 
plant from an early spring sowing of Sweet 
Peas, it is a good plan to make sowings out¬ 
doors, either in clumps or rows, and in pots, 
to raise plants under glass, simultaneously. 
While there is always an element of uncer¬ 
tainty as to how outdoor sowings may do, 
because of weather, birds, or ground vermin, 
plants in pots are quite safe, and, when strong 
and hardened, can be used to make good any 
defects in the outdoor stocks, or, if not so 
required, can be put out elsewhere, thus ad¬ 
mirably supplementing the open-air sowing. 
Where ground is stiff and cold, and ground 
vermin or birds are abundant, it is wise to 
depend chiefly on pot-raised plants. Five to 
six s_*eds, sown in a 6-inch pot of one variety, 
suffice when all grow, as is so probable, and 
when planted out make a good clump, the 
plants having ample room, branching out so 
freely. W T here Sweet Peas are regarded as 
essential, a cold-frame, if but a small one, 
is well employed if filled with pots of Sweet 
Peas, thus easily securing a fine plant.—D. 

The recent cold weather.— It is hoped 
that there has been a sufficiency of both 
snowy and frosty weather to satisfy those 
who are always longing for a return of what 
they term the old-fashioned winters. The 
snowfall has been heavier than we have ex¬ 
perienced for several years past, and it was 
fortunate, as far as many garden subjects 
were concerned, that it fell before very 
severe frost s_*t in, as many things were too 
^ill-conditioned to withstand its effects with¬ 
out a covering of some description. Nature, 
however, does provide a protection, it is true, 
in the shape of tree-leaves, many of which 
being borne hither and thither by autumnal 
gales, at last find a refuge in and around 
clumps of various plants and shrubs. It is 
astonishing how closely they will nestle round 
a partic ular plant or tender shrub, or form a 
natural mulch over groups of early-flowering 
bulbous subjects, which, at this season, are 
just peeping above ground, and. could they 
only remain, it w r ould be almost impossible 
to find a more effective protective agent for 
them. But their untidy appearance demands 
their removal so soon as all arc down, con¬ 
sequently, the thick mantle of snow which 
fell during the early morning of December 
26th last, was most opportune, and all tender 
and choice subjects in borders and on the 
rockery were, as a result, out of reach, and 
safe from the effects of the severe frosts which 
followed, 22 dogs. having been registered 
several mornings in succession. So soon aa 
the snow bad melted sufficiently for the 
rockery to be examined, I found some flowers 
on a clump of Thunbergia lutea, which, in 
spite of their -having Heed buried so deeply 
in the 8p>«r,\jiYc ax fift\jlr as pr*ssitrlv, and uu- 
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damaged. The same may also be said with 
regard to the unopened buds of the hardy 
Cyclamens, which, by the way, promise to 
bloom freely presently, and make quite a 
show in themselves.— Ashford, Kent. 


CARNATION MISS AUDREY CAMPBELL. 
This beautiful yellow Carnation belongs to 
the border section of these flowers, and few 
kinds have enjoyed a greater amount of popu¬ 
larity, or have been held in greater esteem. 
The illustration presented herewith depicts 
this useful kind ns grown naturally, minus 
that severe disbudding of the. flowers, which 


a time when yellow Carnations are not plen¬ 
tiful. In other respects the flowers of Miss A. 
Campbell, both in size and their pleasing 
colour-tone, will be sure to satisfy all who 
grow the plant. 


Perennial Lobelias.— Those who experi¬ 
ence a difficulty in preserving the roots of 
these through the winter months may get 
over the trouble bv treating the plant as an 
annual and raising fresh stock each j'ear 
from seed. If sowui now, and the seedlings 
pricked off into boxes, and finally potted 
when they have produced about four leaves, 


with most very fine seeds, germination is 
facilitated if the box or pan is covered with a 
sheet of glass, enough damp Moss being placed 
over the latter to exclude the light. If a 
brilliant scarlet variety is required, sow seed 
of Queen Victoria, which also has beautiful 
bronze foliage, and is quite distinct from the 
older species, L. cardinalis. From a mixed 
packet of seed, plants with flowers of varying 
shades of colour may be had, but if other 
distinct colours are required these flowers of 
a purple hue may be had in L. syphilitica, 
blood-red in Crimson Beauty, brilliant scar¬ 
let and a more vigorous habit of growth in 
li. c. robusta grandiflora, and a crimson- 



Flowers of Carnation Miss Audrey Campbell 


appears to be so necessary for a large number ( 
of American raised sorts. A glance at the 
picture will reveal the fact that Miss Audrey 
Campbell is a British-raised plant, and it is 
one of the many first-rate kinds raised by Mr. 
Martin Smith at Hayes. The habit of the 
plant is good, and there is more than an in¬ 
dication at times of a tendency to perpetual 
growth. In any case, it may be well to point 
out that this fine yellow-flowered self does not 
so stubbornly re-sent a little artificial heat 
when grown under glass as do many border 
kinds, and the oceasion*^growths produced 
after the nmm^lowieriifc in slluim rliip^Rre 
well worth Veiai'ning, at 


i such will flower well the same summer and 
produce a good effect, if planted somewhat 
more closely together than would be advis¬ 
able when older plants are employed. The 
plants, of course, need to be hardened off in 
the usual way before they can be planted out 
in the middle of May. The scca, which is 
very small, should be sown on a smooth sur¬ 
face, and be barely covered with a mixture of 
one-half soil and the other half sand, previ¬ 
ously passed through a fine sieve. It is ako 
a good plan to thoroughly moisten the soil 
in the box or pan, as the ease may be, prior 
to sowing, this obviating the necessity for 
' watering with a rosed pot. As is the case 


purplish shade in I.. Gerardi. These 
perennial Lobelias prefer a rather moist 
situation, and in lieu of this a rich and re¬ 
tentive soil.—A. W. 

Chionodoxas and Sell; us— Bravest of our early 
spring flowers are the Chionodoxus and Seillas—in¬ 
deed, they come while the year is yet young and 
before we can claim the acquaintance of many spring 
blossoms. There is one point, I think, whifch is some¬ 
times overlooked about them, and that is that the 
first cost is the last, inasmuch as they increase every 
year, and thus need division now and again. For 
edgings to garden walks and beds, for planting in 
and about rockeries, both the Chionodoxas and Seillas 
are very pretty, vylvUsix tjioftf* who are thinking of 
what to put in window-boxds can scarcely have 

brightcr^Rfl afjije ftpfrVflTC'S'fTY 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINIA SANDERiE. 

This is a near relative of the Ginger of com¬ 
merce, belonging, in fact, to what are gener¬ 
ally termed Gingerworts. It forms a eheaf 
of Reed-like stem6, 3 feet to 4 feet high, j 
clothed with neat, shining green leaves, which 
are freely marked with white. It grows freely 
under stove treatment, and, when thoroughly j 
established, makes a very effective plant for 
decoration. When grown in small pots it will 
be found very useful for many purposes. 


FROST AND PLANT PRESERVATION. 

It is seldom that frost catches the good gar¬ 
dener napping. Still, misfortune sometimes 
overtakes the best of us. It is a fact that 
plants are destroyed in the thawing rather 
than in the freezing, and that in this process 
light plays an important 
part. Consequently, if 
during a thaw plants are 
protected from the light 
it is found that their 
vitality is preserved. 

So if the gardener has 
the misfortune to get his 
plants frozen he might 
save them by placing 
them in a dark place, as 
under the stage, to thaw. 

A covering of paper has 
a wonderful protective 
power against the rav¬ 
ages of frost. Some 
eighteen years afco we 
had here, in Southsea, a 
very severe and long 
frost. Whilst the frost 
was on I was in a gentle¬ 
man’s greenhouse, and 1 
told him about the pro¬ 
tective power of paper. 

He appearing to be 
sceptical as to the mat¬ 
ter, I, with his consent, 
covered over a box of 
Geranium cuttings with 
a piece of newspaper. 

After the thaw came it 
was found that every 
plant in the house was 
destroyed, except those 
in the box covered with 
the paper. About two- 
thirds of these were 
alive. As the plants 
were frozen before the 
paper was placed over 
them, it appears evi¬ 
dent that the protective 
action of the paper was 
during the thawing. 

That same winter a lady 
in Southsea protected 
her plants in her con¬ 
servatory by means of 
paper. A correspondent 
in Gardenino some 
seventeen or eighteen 
years ago saved a frame 

full of frozen Cinerarias by covering the lights 
with mats till after the thaw. For some 
sixteen or seventeen years the frost has not 
been severe enough here to destroy plants 
under glass without protection. I have often 
in this period covered mine with paper, be¬ 
cause I w ished to be on the safe side ; but I 
have found each time I did so that my neigh¬ 
bours who took no precaution had nothing 
destroyed by frost. L. C. K. 


Seed sown in the spring will make useful 
flowering plants for the greenhouse in the 
summer. The one important item in their 
culture is to keep the plants as near to the 
glass as possible in the greenhouse, and allow 
a free circulation of air amongst them. The 
points of the shoots, too, should be pinched 
out while the plants are still small, and again 
later on, if necessary. In this way good 
sturdy plants are obtained, which will yield 
a fine display. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the spring-sown plants to 
flower in. As the pots get full of roots an 
occasional watering with liquid-manure will 
be of great service.] 

Cassia corymbosa.— Several notes have 
lately appeared in the columns of Gardening 
on the above handsome subject. As has been 
mentibned, it is quite hardy in the south-west, 
where it is very generally grown against the 
open wall. At Tregge there is a very large 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Schizanthua. growing. -Would you kindly, 
tl rough your valuable paper, inform me how to suc¬ 
cessfully grow the Schizanthus? Can it he made to 
flower all the year round by a succession of sow¬ 
ings? What size of pot ought the plunts to be 
flowered in, and how many should there be in a pot? 
-R. J. H. 

[To obtain large specimens the Schizan- 
thuses are sown in early nutunin, potted ofT 
ns soon as they can be handled, and kept 
during the winter a* to the glass in a 

struetip*^ jf^om tyhiii fro^Pjp jqgflj lauded. 


A .voting growth of Alpinia Snndenn. 


and handsome specimen, and at Trebah a 
good portion of the house is entirely covered 
with it. Its chief value is its lengthened 
season of flowering. Early in August its first 
bright yellow blossoms are produced, and a 
certain quantity of these is retained until 
after Christmas. Yesterday (December 29th) 
I went into a garden where it is growing 
against a wall, and found that fully a dozen 
flower-clusters were still bright and un¬ 
damaged, in spite of the slight frosts of the 
preceding nights. In the spring it is cus¬ 
tomary to spur back the side-shoots to within 
a few inches of the main branches, which thus 
throw out vigorous new grow th.—S. W. Fitz- 
HERBERT, Kingswcar, S. Devon. 

Seedling trees grown in water.-1 have seen 
a magazine article describing the growth of seedling 
trees in water to which certain chemical plant foods 
have been added. It is stated that such trees may 
be kept in growing condition for several years. Can 
you inform me through your paper as to the nature 
of the chemicals used? 1 have raised small trees on 
water alone, but they only appear to flourish for 
short time. — J. W. BEAlCHASil*. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

Fungus on trees —Some of the branches of my 
trees are withering, and have got spots on like the 
enclosed. Can you tell me what it is, the cause of 
it, and the cure?— Rohert Greening. 

[The branches of your trees are attacked by 
a fungus, The Coral-spot disease (Nectria cin- 
nabarina). The spawn of the fungus grows 
in the wood of the branches and kills them ; 
in the autumn and winter, the spore-bearing 
part of the fungus (the red spots) protrudes 
through the bark, and in due course dissemi¬ 
nates the spores which it contains. If these 
fall on any wound on the bark they ger¬ 
minate, and the fungus enters the branch. 
Diseased branches should be cut off and burnt, 
and any dead shoots or rotten twigs should 
also be burnt.—G. S. S.] 

American blight on Apple-trees —Will you 
kindly let me know, through your valuable paper, 
the best thing to do with my Apple-trees to cure the 
American blight, which they had very badly during 
the fruiting season? When is the best time to use 
same on trees?—A. Pearson. 

[You cannot do better than rub paraffin 
emulsion, diluted with ten times its volume 
of water, over the parte that are infested with 
the American-blight, with which your trees 
are infested. Use a stiffish brush, and work 
the mixture well into the rough places in the 
bark where the insects are. If you find the 
trees are still infested, spray them with a 
caustic wash, composed of 1 ib. caustic soda 
dissolved in 2 gallons of water, to which add 
3 lb. of pearl-avsh, stir until all is dissolved, and 
add 8 gallons of water, then stir in 10 oz. of 
soft soap, which has been dissolved in a little 
boiling water. This mixture is very caustic, 
and should not be allowed to touch the hands 
or clothes more than is necessary. Very old 
clothes should be worn while spraying, and a 
calm day be chosen that the spray may not be 
blown on to the face. This is a very effective 
remedy for cleaning fruit-trees from various 
kinds of insects, Moss, etc., and may now be 
purchased ready for use, the only thing re¬ 
quired being to add the specified quantity of 
water.] 

-A few years ago some old Apple-trees 

here were badly infested with American 
blight, which was beginning to spread to 
newly-planted trees. After trying various 
mixtures recommended as certain cures, but 
which proved only temporary, the blight ap¬ 
peared again in a few weeks. It occurred to 
me to try some kind of grease. Having some 
Neat’s foot oil at hand, the affected parts 
were painted with the oil, “neat.” It 
smothered them up at once. The trees were 
dormant at the time. The oil is thick, so it 
should be slightly warmed, when it can bo 
easily worked into the crevices with a paint¬ 
brush. The oil remained on the trees some 
weeks, absolutely destroying all the blight 
without injuring the trees. No American 
blight has appeared since.—G. D. Davison, 
Westwick Gardens , Norwich. 

Centipedes and millipedes - Will you please 
tell me how to recognise centijKMles from millipedes, 
us 1 had previously thought them nil to be centi¬ 
pedes?— F. B. H. 

[The Class Mvriapoda (or Myriapods), in 
which the centipedes and millipedes are 
placed is divided into two sections—the Chilo- 
poda or centipedes, and the Chilognatha or 
millipedes. The chief differencevS between the 
two divisions are that the centipedes have 
only one pair of legs to each joint of their 
bodies, and are provided with a pair of poison 
fangs in addition to the other mouth organs, 
while the millipedes have two pairs of legs on 
each joint of their bodies, and they have no 
poison fangs. The chief difference by which 
they may be distinguished from one another 
without close examination is the way in which 
they move. The centipedes move with great 
rapidity, the millipedes, on the contrary, move 
in the most leisurely manner, and quite creep 
along. One of our centipedes, however, is not 
very active. It is known as Geophilus longi- 
cornis. It is a very long thread-like creature, 
about 2$ inches in length, and l-20th of an 
inch in width, and is of a brownish-yellow 
colour. It can hardly be mistaken for a milli¬ 
pede on account of its length nnd pale colour, 
the larger millipedes are, as a rule, much 
darker, and not more than an inch in length. 

— G. s. s.] Original from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— Those who can purchase 
retarded Lilies, Spiraeas, Lily of the Valley, 
and Japanese Azaleas, will find these very 
useful now, though bulbs which have not 
been in the cool chamber will soon be in 
flower now. There should be no difficulty in 
keeping up a supply of flowers now where 
there is a warm-house or two, and, of course, 
there are things which bloom naturally in the 
greenhouse temperature. Among the most 
useful are Tree Carnations, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Azaleas, Arum Lilies, 
Bouvardias, and early-flowering bulbs, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, including Paper-White, 
which has been in bloom some time. 
Free si as, too, are charming ; as also Mignon¬ 
ette, Indian Daphne, and among hard-wooded 
plants. Heaths, Epaerisee. Chorozemaa. 
Good sjjecimens of Azalea Fielderi and A. 
Deutsche Perle, which have been forced a 
little in previous years, were in bloom before 
Christmas. Coronilla glauca and its varie¬ 
gated variety are charming old plants which 
are nearly always in flower, and will thrive 
in the unheated conservatory. It is not 
generally a popular plant with ladies, because 
it is of no use for cutting. There are still 
some Chrysanthemums, and one never tires 
of them for cutting, and after them come 
Narcissi in variety, the single being most 
popular. Trumpet Lilies are always useful, 
as are also Lily of the Valley and Carnations, 
while Roses are indispensable. Double scar¬ 
let Pelargoniums are appreciated now, and a 
few good plants of llaspail Improved, planted 
out in a w T arm, light house, will produce a 
good many flowers. All plants now require 
careful watering. Weak liquid-manure may 
be given to all plants coming into flower once 
a week, or oftener, if we have bright weather. 
Arum Lilies will require water often, and 
Heaths and Azaleas must not be permitted 
to get dust-dry. As soon as the winter- 
flowering Heaths and Epacrises fade, prune 
them into shape and move to another house 
to make growth. A night temperature of 
50 degrees will be high enough. Less ventila¬ 
tion will be required in cold weather, but a 
little air along the ridges at times will do 
good. 

Forcing-house.— The forcing-house is a 
very interesting one at all seasons, but speci¬ 
ally now, when a constant stream of plants 
is working through on their way to the con¬ 
servatory or show-house. All plants which 
have plenty of roots and the wood matured 
will respond to warmth now, and as the 
flowers expand move to an intermediate- 
house, and in a few days pass them on to 
the greenhouse or conservatory. In addition 
to the forcing-house, a good deal of forcing 
will be done now in early vineries. Peach- 
houses, and other structures where there is 
warmth. All kinds of early-flowering shrubs 
can be brought on in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture, and then a part of the forcing-house can 
be given up to the raising of young plants, or 
warming other plants up to produce young 
shoots for cuttings. This is very necessary 
work at this season. The earliest Gloxinias 
will now be ready for repotting. Loam, leaf- 
mould, with a little rough peat and plenty of 
sharp sand, will make a good compost for the 
first potting. Later, if another shift is re¬ 
quired, work in a little old manure. They 
will do very well on a shelf at the back of 
the stove till some progress has been made, as 
up there they will probably escape the 
syringe, which is not good for them. 

Work In the early vinery.- The bunches 
of Grapes will be showing now in the earliest 
house, and the necessary tying down and 
stopping will be receiving attention. Two 
leaves may be left beyond the bunch, if there 
is room for tfiem to develop properly. Night 
temjKuature may now be advanced to 
60 degs., and 5 dogs, more may be added 
when the blossoms begin to expand. The 
Black Hamburgh is a good setter, but some 
help should be given by tapping the rods, 
either with the hand or a padded stick, to 
distribute the pollen. The temperature should 
be genial, and not dryf~>Enough humidity 
may be created by dainpinf loot slfli tmhny 
weather. A saturate^a-m^phew^wiTh be 


moving, growing atmosphere, and under such 
conditions there will be no fear of the Grapes 
setting. As soon as the berries are large 
enough to show which are taking the lead, 
the thinning should begin, and be followed 
up until all are finished, and afterwards be¬ 
gin feeding with liquid-manure. 

The early Peach-house. —Many of the 
blossoms are now set and the young fruits 
swelling, and if the water is pure the syringe 
may be? used often twice a day to remove 
dead flowers. The night temperature may 
range from 50 degs. to 55 dogs., and air given 
when the thermometer reaches 65 degs. to 
70 degs., but be careful, admitting air in 
small quantities, and increasing the ventila¬ 
tion as the thermometer rises. Do not try 
to save labour by admitting too’much at first. 
Meet the rising temperature in a gradual 
way, and do not check or chill the young 
growths. Commence disbudding when the 
young shoots are about an inch or a little 
longer. There is not likely to be any insects 
yet. If they are visible, use the vaporiser 
immediately, but the syringe will, probably, 
suffice at present. 

Ill the hOU8t. —A Tew good-sized Palms are 
indispensable for corridors, stairs, halls, 
etc. These, with weekly sponging, will last 
a long time. Bamboos are graceful, and may 
be used for party nights, but soon lose tone, 
if kept in long. Now that electric lights are so 
much used, plants last longer indoors. The 
best plants for rooms when? gas is burnt are 
the Aspidistras. 

Outdoor garden.— We have had a touch of 
winter, which, at the time of waiting, looks 
like lasting some time. The snow is Nature’s 
covering, so, except it may be in the cose of 
Cedars and other evergreen trees, it is not 
necessary to remove it. For the moment the 
snow will stop work on the land, but manure 
and compost heaps may be turned over, and, 
if ready, may lKi wheeled on to the land. 
Bamboo-canes are so cheap and lasting that 
in many gardens they are taking the place of 
home-grown sticks, and the same may be said 
of labels—so far, at least, as regards cheap 
labels. If one wants really good lasting 
labels, the foreign articles are not. good 
enough, but for nursery work they do very' 
well. As soon as the snow disappears and 
the surface gets dry enough to tread upon, 
look round all things that were planted dur¬ 
ing the autumn, and fix anything firmly in the 
ground which the frost has lifted. The frost 
has not been sharp enough to injure Tea 
Roses, especially if they were earthed up 
with dry soil. We are not out of the wood 
yet—there is plenty of time for a long, severe 
winter—so those who have tender things 
unprotected should bear this in mind. 
Patches of the common dwarf Heaths are 
very beautiful in the rock garden or as a 
border alongside a path or shrubbery. 

Fruit garden.— If it should be necessary 
in pruning fruit-trees to use a saw, dress the 
wound with a sharp knife or chisel, and rub a 
little Stockholm tar over. There is generally 
plenty of time to do the pruning without do¬ 
ing it in very severe weather. I do not mind 
a little frost, but when the thermometer falls 
to 20 degs. or 12 degs. below freezing point, 
it is better to find something else to do. 
Those who make new plantations of Rasp¬ 
berries should cut them down after planting. 
Let them have one season to make growth. 
Especially is this necessary if the canes are 
not strong. Superlative is being a good deal 
planted. Norwich Wonder and Baumforth’s 
Seedling arc good varieties. The autumn- 
bearing varieties are always cut down to the 
ground, as they fruit on the ends of the 
young shoots. The Logan Berry wants more 
room than Raspberries, as it is more robust, 
and should bo left rather longer. It bears 
freely, and everybody should plant a row or 
two. The birds will, probably, make an 
attack upon the buds of fruit bushes and 
Plums, and something should be done to save 
them before they begin the attack, as, gener¬ 
ally, when they once begin upon the buds it 
is rather difficult to scare them. If it were 
not for the expense, I should have a plot of 
ground covered with wire netting, to *make 
sure of a supply of bush fruits. I know 
several places where these wire-protected 


Vegetable garden.— Make a new plan of 
the garden, showing where each crop is to 
be planted, keeping in mind the need for 
rotation, and use the stock of manure to the 
best advantage. Early Peas will first be 
sown on the early border; other crops will 
follow elsew-here. Do not cover the earliest 
Peas so deeply as will be necessary for later 
crops. Two inches will be sufficient, and the 
Peas will also be sown more thickly than 
later crops. When the early Peas are cleared 
off, the land should be got ready for the next 
crop, which may be French Beans, New 
Zealand Spinach, Lettuces, or anything 
which requires to be sown in June. Horn 
Carrots for drawing young, and Parsley for 
winter will be sown about that time. Of 
course, tap-rooted plants do not want fresh 
manure, and they usually follow a crop for 
which manure was used. Celery is often 
spoiled by being planted over or among 
strong, rank manure. The manure for Celery 
should be worked into compost—which may 
be a mixture of yard-manure and decayed 
vegetable matter—with some charred matter 
from the fire-heap. The Celery from this 
material is very sweet and crisp. Of course, 
water will be required, and, occasionally, 
some liquid stimulant will be given. Mix the 
whole together and add a little lime and a 
small quantity of salt. Balt is good for a 
porous soil. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
January 21st. — Advantage is always taken 
of bad weather to wash paint and glass in 
plant and forcing-houses. All things will 
grow better in clean houses. I have heard 
gardeners who have been very successful 
ascribe a good deal of their success to clean 
houses, and an effort is made at this season 
to clean all paint and limewash all wall sur¬ 
faces. Sowed more Tomato and Cucumber 
seeds. A few early Melon seeds have also 
been sown. 

January 22nd. —Rolled lawns and walks 
after the frost has gone, and little things 
planted in autumn have been looked over, and 
made firm if disturbed. The remainder of 
the Potatoes for early planting has been 
placed crown upwards in shallow boxes in a 
light position, safe from frost. Pruned 
Peaches in late-house; washed and trained 
the trees. Shall renovate the borders soon, 
as time permits. Early Horn Carrots have 
been sown on hot-bed. 

January 23rd. —Placed more Rhubarb and 
Seakale roots in Mushroom-house. Trenched 
a piece of ground for sowing Asparagus seeds 
in March. We always make a sowing annu¬ 
ally to raise young plants for forcing. These 
are thinned when larg 1 enough, and the thin¬ 
nings transplanted. They move well when 
small, if managed carefully afterwards. If it 
is necessary to hurry matters, we have raised 
young plants in pots and planted out in May. 

January 2J f th. —Now that pretty well all the 
pruning has been done, and the rubbish 
passed through the fire, we shall have a good 
heap of charred materials that will come in 
useful for many purposes. It is excellent 
stuff for dressing flower-beds after the 
spring flowers come off, to prepare the 
beds for the summer - flowering things. 
Started a few pots of Musk to get cuttings 
from for filling window boxes in shady places. 

January 25th. —Sowed a few more rows of 
Pens on warm border, and Long-pod Beans 
have been planted ; early Peas have also been 
started in pots, and are now up; will be har¬ 
dened off and planted out when ready and 
the weather suits. A few boxes of Beck’s 
Gem Beans have been started in boxes for 
transplanting. If planted thinly, they will 
move with balls of roots and receive no check. 
Finished winter dressing fruit-trees. 

January * 20th. —Top-dressed Cucumbers. 
Potted off Tomatoes. One early-house, with 
a night temperature of 60 degs., has been 
planted with Sunrise. Other plants will be 
worked on in succession, but mostly in nar¬ 
row borders in span-roofed houses. I may 
say I do not fin$ it necessary to change the 
soil, but I always work in some good loam 
round each plant wh<fh|^ittng them out and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only , and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17,Fumival-street, Ilolbom, 
London. E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper , and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that , as Gardening has to be 
sent to press sotne time, in advance of date, queries ca nnot 
ahcays be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
m different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many oases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake I 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium) ( Rusti- 
cus ).—This is the name of the plant a seed-pod of 
which you send. It is found in a half-wild state on 
the borders of cultivated fields, rubbish-heaps, etc., 
in this country, and in similar situations in all the 
warmer parts of the globe. 

Btreptocarpus after flowering (M.).— Strepto- 
carpi that have doDe flowering should be kept 
moderately dry, but not parched up, till the middle 
of March or thereabouts, when they must be shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a compost of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal 
dash of silver-sand. More water must then be given, 
but be sparing in this respect till growth commences. 

Bulbs in pots (WD.-Daffodils and Tulips put 
into pots and stood outdoors, covered up with ashes 
should there remain until the crowns have grown up 
quite an inch and the pots are found to be fairly 
full of roots. Then you can take them into a green¬ 
house or frame, either at intervals, as vou may want 
to bring them on, or all at once. Do not subject 
them to heat, if you purpose to do so, directly; 
rather do it gradually. The blooming will materially 
depend on the warmth given. 

Good Fuchsias (.V.).—Six good Fuchsias are Lord 
Byron, single, dark; Avalanche, double, dark; Flocon 
de Neige, single, white corolla; Ballet Girl, double, 
white corolla; Lady Heytesbury, white tube and 
sepals, purple corolla; Earl of Bearonsfleld, whitish 
tube and sepals, orange-salmon corolla. April is a 
good month to procure these Fuchsias, as they can 
readily be sent by post at that, period, and will grow 
away quickly without check. Any niirservman 
should be able to supffly the above. 

Cattleya Schrcederre (F. Prinin ).-This is the 
name of the Orchid, a flower of which you send. In 
addition to their delicate beauty the flowers of this 
Cattleya are sweetly scented. The colour varies 
considerably, a beautiful mauve tint, as in the case 
of the bloom you send, being the most frequent. 
The sepals and lip are prettily crisped, the lip being 
usually paler on the margin, with a large yellow 
blotch in the centre. It does well in the usual 
Cattleya house temperature, and should be repotted 
after the blossoms arc past. It is one of the best 
of Cattleyas. 

Twelve Sweet Peas for exhibition ( Hortus ).- 
Excluding the lutest novelties, which are somewhat 
expensive, you will find the following answer vour 
purpose;—Black Knight, bronzy-chocolate; Hon. *Mrs. 
E. Kenyon, creamy-primrose; Lady Grisel Hamilton, 
pale-lavender; Countess Spencer, pale-pink, edged 
deeper shade; Miss Willmott, salmon-red; Dorothy 
Eckford, pure white; Jeaunie Gordon, carmine and 
buff (fancy); King Edward VII., rich crimson; Prince 
of Wales, rose-pink; Helen Lewis, orange and crim¬ 
son; Gladys Unwin, pale pink, with darker edge; and 
Helen Pierce, blue, with darker Vennings. 

The variegated Snake's-beard (Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum) (P.).—This is very useful for the 
conservatory in autumn and winter, and it is re¬ 
markable that it is not more often grown. The 
elegantly striped leaves gracefully arching on all 
sides of the pot and the spikes of purplish-blue 
flowers have a very pretty effect, and they keep up 
a succession for several months. It is easily grown 
if kept well supplied with water in summer. The 
plants are all the better for being divided every 
year and potted afresh. We planted out several last 
summer, and they kept up a continuous succession 
of bloom during the season. 

Camellia buds dropping (T.).-Thrce possible 
reasons suggest themselves for your Camellias 
dropping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture 
at the roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants 
in tubs or boxes may get dry in the centre of the 
ball of earth without that fact being suspected; and, 
thirdly, which is a frequent cause, an insufficient 
circulation of air throughout the structure in which 
they are grown. Very bad cases of bud-dropping are 
often cured by additional ventilation, for it must be 
borne in mind that the Camellia is nearly if not quite 
hardy, and greatly resents being coddled In any way. 
An examination will reveal the fact whether the 
plants are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can 
be found in this respect, more air should be given, 
especially during the dull, damp days often experi¬ 
enced in autumn and winterT*^ T 

ChryBiv? them urns -ptoni >ir r i rid t 
(J. H. Reid ).—The remarkmtpiKKffed in.IJ.eRoigNiNO 
Illustrated, in September last, were ifojeten with 


the object of informing growers of large Chrysan¬ 
themum blooms which buds to retain. You will re- 
k member these particulars were given in considerable 
i detail, and the dates given should be those for you 
, to act upon in succeeding seasons. You any you 
, have not seen any notes as to how buds developed on 
plants stopped at the times mentioned subsequently 
evolved. This was not necessary, as the satisfactory 
development of the flowers was then assured. The 
collection of plants from which the stopping and 
timing information was culled did remarkably well, 
the resulting blooms winning the highest honours 
wherever exhibited. We can only again advise you 
to follow the advice of those whom you have proved 
to he right in the past. Were you to ask a dozen 
different growers for their advice, the chances are 
they would differ in as many instances. You had 
better insert cuttings of Mrs. A. H. Lee and Mrs. 
T. Dalton forthwith, if you wish to secure first- 
crown buds from a natural break. 

Gentiana verna (E. W. P .).-To grow this plant 
well, it must have good, deep, gritty loam on a level 
spot, perfect drainage, abundance of water during 
the dry months, and full exposure to the sun. Grit 
or broken limestone may be advantageously mixed 
with the soil, but if sand is plentiful they are not 
essential. A few pieces half buried in the soil will 
help to check evaporation, and guard the plant until 
it has begun to root. In moist districts, where there 
is a good, deep, sandy loam, it may be grown on the 
front edge of a border, carefully surrounded by half- 
plunged stones. Good, well-rooted pieces should 
always he secured to begin with, as failure often 
oceurs from imperfectly-rooted, half-dead plants. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Sussex).-A good dressing 
for your lawn would be as followsOne-half of the 
quantity of the compost required should be loam, 
one-fourth thoroughly decayed manure, such as an 
old Mushrooinibed or an old hot-bed, and one-fourth 
road-sweepings or the residue from the burning of 
garden rubbish, etc. Some bone-meal would also 
make a good addition. Mix all together, then pass 
it through a fine sieve to rid it of stones and other 
substances. Spread it evenly over the lawn, after¬ 
wards working it in by sweeping the surface with a 
Birch-broom, first lengthwise and then in the oppo¬ 
site direction. In April next give a dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

Growing Daphne indica (/>.).—After flow-ering, 
keep the Daphne in a greenhouse—that is to say, a 
structure with a night temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. or so during the day¬ 
time. It should be given sufficient water to keep the 
soil moderately moist, and is greatly benefited by an 
occasional syringing during bright weather. It will 
often stand for two or three years without repotting, 
but when necessary this operation should be carried 
out directly the flowers fade. A good soil for this 
Daphne is a mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a liberal sprinkling of sand. When the spring 
frosts are past it may be gradually hardened off and 
stood out-of-doors. 

Sauromatnxn guttatum (*'.).- This needs soil to 
grow in, the same as most of the Arums, to which it 
is nearly allied. The temperature of a sitting-room 
would be sufficient for it, but the unpleasant odour 
of the 'blossoms would soon cause its banishment 
therefrom. This Saurornatum is a native of the 
Himalayas, and succeeds perfectly at Kew planted 
out in a narrow, south border in front of the Orchid- 
houses. The warmth from the houses prevents it 
from being frozen in the winter. The firm, solid bulb 
pushes up a solitary leaf, while the flower-spathes 
(borne generally in the spring) have a particularly 
weird appearance. They are long and tapering, and 
in colour green, richly barred with chocolate-crimson, 
while the long spadix is of a dull green hue. As a 
curiosity it attracts from its lizard-like appearance, 
but the odour of the blossoms is not suitable for 
confined places. 

Twenty-four exhibition Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums (J. 11. Reid ).-Of the forty-two names 
submitted to us we select the following varieties as 
representing twenty-four suitable for the production 
of large exhibition Japanese bloomsF. S. Vallis 
Mrs. A. T. Miller. Bessie Godfrey, Mrs. A. H. Lee.’ 
Henry Perkins, Algernon Davis, Mme. Oberthur, 
Mrs. Geo. Mileham, Norman Davis, Reginald Vallis, 
Miss Elsie Fulton, General Hutton, Valerie Green- 
ham, W. R. Church, Lady Conyers, Mrs. T. Dalton, 
Mile. A. Debono, Walter Jinks. Mary Inglis, Geo. 
Mileham. Duchess of Sutherland, George Lawrence. 
W. Duckham, and W. A. Etherington. The first 
twelve varieties may be taken as the best of the 
whole series. You put your crosses (X) in such a 
way that we could not tell to which varieties they 
applied. The reason for blooms showing an “ rye ” 
such as you describe is usually owing to indifferent 
culture or through the buds being retained too late 
in the season. Exhibition Japanese Chrysanthemums 
must be accorded high culture, and this must begin 
as soon as the cuttings are rooted, and be given 
until the plants come into flower. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

Escallonia macrantha (G. L. F .).—This well- 
known evergreen is fairly hardy in most parts of 
England, and is not very particular as to soil; if not 
wholly composed of a stiff cold clay it does not want 
any special preparation made for it. On walls from 
Gfeet to “feet high its flowers lookeheerful in summer 
and its leaves have always a brieht-green appear¬ 
ance. What pruning it needs should be done early 
in April. Thin out some of the old, exhausted shoots 
to make room for young growth that is always 
freely produced near the main stem and larger 
branches. 

Pruning newly-planted trees (F. L.).-It is 
good practice to prune moderately hard all newly- 
planted trees, but not until the spring, or at least in 
March. The roots of your November-planted trees 
should now have got partial hold of the ground, aud 
if you hold each tree firmly with one hand, whilst 
with the other, armed with a sharp knife, you prune, 
the roots will not be disturbed. Generally cut back 


when you do to about one-third the length of the 
present branches all round, as that compels back 
buds to break, causing each tree to be better 
furnished closer home. These throw strong shoots 
and thus a good foundation to each tree is given- 
also such growths act on the roots, and cause those 
to make good grow th also. The following year prun¬ 
ing may be less hard, and weak shoots be cut out. 
In time thinning only becomes needful, except for 
properly trained or restricted trees. 

Cutting down Lavender hedge (Mrs. Hulton). 
If your hedge is an old one, it would have been 
advisable to have pnt in cuttings last August under 
a hand-glass or in the open in a shadv spot. Cut 
down the hedge next March, and put a layer of 
manure over the roots, keeping it well watered in 
dry weather. The old plants will break from the 
bottom, and become thick and strong, and will flower 
in the autumn, though, of course, not so well as 
young established plants. If you find that the old 
plants do not break well, then we would advise you 
to dig them up, manure the ground well, and plant 
a fresh hedge. The cuttings referred to above 
would have just answered such a purpose. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Espalier Apple-trees (A. J. Jame¬ 
son ).—The training and pruning of espalier Apple- 
trees are very simple if at first a stout trellis is 
provided to tie the horizontal shoots to. After they 
have filled their allotted space, all the pruning that 
is needed is to shorten the erect growing summer 
shoots, to allow sun and air to play on the fruits, 
and in winter to thin out the spurs and shorten the 
current year’s wood to one or two eyes, as trees 
trained as espaliers have, as a rule, plenty of bloom- 
buds. 

Pruning Bed Currants (.4. J. Jameson).-Kid 
Currants grown as hushes on a short, clean stem 
should have the centre kept quite open, the main 
branches being about I foot apart. To have the 
branches well furnished with fruiting spurs, the lead¬ 
ing shoot on each should be shortened to about one- 
third its length, and if there is room for another 
branch, reserve a well-placed shoot, which shorten to 
about one-third its length, so as to gradually build 
up a strong bush. All the side shoots should be 
spurred back to about half an inch of the old wood, 
the fruit being generally borne in clusters round 
these spurs. 

Pruning Black Currants (.4. J. Jameson).- 
Black Currants bear their fruits on the wood made 
the preceding year. The proper course in pruning, 
therefore, is to cut out some of the older growths 
each year, preserving the strongest of the younger 
growths, but shortening them back a little when 
they are unduly long or project much beyond the 
other shoots. It is the suckers from the bottom of 
the bushes that one wants to encourage, and if they 
are too crowded it is an easy matter to thin them 
out. 


8HOBT REPLIES. 

March Brown .—You give us no idea as to the height, so 
that we are somewhat at a loss as to the best plants for 
the position. There are several things that you might 
try such as Climbing Roses, Clematises, Passion-flowers, 
hardy Fuchsias, etc., while you might plant by the post 
in the front a Rose which could be trained over the roof. 

—Highweek.- You do not say what heat you have, but 
vve fear that the house is too cold. To keep the Helio¬ 
trope during the winter it must have a minimum tem¬ 
perature of not less than 50 degs. Marigold .—Please 

send specimens of the insect you mention. We can find 
none on the Fern fronds you send. We fear, from the 
specimen of frond you send', that the plants are being kept 

too cold.- Mrs. Sharp .—You cannot do letter than 

plant some of the strong-growing Ivies, more especially as 
the position, as vou say, is shaded. No flowering plants 

will do any good.- Burgage .—Write to MM. Vilmorin et 

Cie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, PariB.- Rusticus.—lt the 

w-eather is open the sooner you move the Solomon's Seal 
the better. The best time, however, is the early autumn, 
as then the plants get well established before the w inter 
is upon us. Kindly tell us the names of the Climbing 

Roses to which you refer.- A If. Ay la ml .—The hooks to 

which you refer are, we fear, out of print. You might 

And second-hand copies.- A. Mmto .—Write to Meters. 

W. (Jutbush and Son, The Nurseries, Higbgate, N. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — W. E. B .— Humea elegans.- 

F. Prinin. —Cattleya Schrodera. See also note on this 

page.- A. Hobbs. - Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni. 

- F. Summersell .—'The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus 

raeemosus). 


Catalogues received.— R. II. Bath, Ltd , Wisbech. 

—Select Seed List for the Garden, i:»>7. -R. Sydenham, 

Tenby-street, Birmingham. — List of Vegetable and Flower 

Seeds. -Gilbert and Son, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln. — The 

Best Street Peas, Anemones, Plants, and Bulbs. —Little 

and Ballantyne, Carlisle .—Garden Seeds for V.mf. - 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin. List of Plotter and Vege¬ 
table Seeds for i:>07. —Fisher, Son, and Xibray, Sheffield. 
—List of Seeds for V><>7 .— Browne, Thompson and Co. 

86, l’atrick-street, Cork. Spring Catalogue, V.H)7. -R. 

Veitch and Son, 54, High-street, Exeter. Flunrr ami 
Vegetable Seeds, List of.— Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich. 
— Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners. ■- Haage 

and Schmidt, Erfurt.- List of Plants and Seeds for 

1W7.- -F. A. Roscoe. The Golden Orchard, Steeple 

Morden, Koyston .—Price List of Street and Cooking Pea 

Seeds. -One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C .—List of Seeds. 

-Jas, Walsh, Portadown .—Garden Seeds. -John K. 

King and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex .—Manual of Gardening 

for 1U07. -M. Herb, Naples .—General Catalogue of 

Bulbs and Seeds fifr. Autumn Sowing. -Button and 

Sons, Reading .—}fy Garden Diary for V.ML.- -Rowntree 

Bros., London and Chelmsfcrd —Catalogue of Seeds 
TJ07. ~ 
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Allspice-tree (Chiroo- 
nanthuM fragrans), 

the.663 

Annuals, hardy, in the 
greenhouse .. .. 058 

Apple-trees, pruning 
standard .. .. 600 

Apples, a few late 

cooking .. .. 062 

Apples, winter storing £02 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

EVERGREEN FLOWER BORDERS. 
Evergreen borders are effective, especially 
near the house, and they should be welcome 
to many who are sick of the effect of those 
bare earth borders that the common way cf 
gardening bestows upon us—an unnecessary 
ugliness, Needless, because in our climate 
so many alpine and rock plants and email 
shrubs preserve their evergreen look eo well 
through the winter that it is easy with a little 
thought to form evergreen borders of a lasting 
and graceful sort. These borders, too, being 
mainly of dwarf plants, form the best carpet 
in which to grow one’s choice early bulbs. Of 
garden pictures there are few prettier than 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, early Irises, cr 
the rarer Narcissi, coming through the Moss¬ 
like carpets in evergreen borders. 

Often narrow evergreen borders are the 
best things that can be placed at the foot of 
important walls (meant for climbers), as the 
common fashion of allowing Grass to grow 
right up to the walls and houses is a bad one, 
and results in injury to the trees. A narrow 
border cut off with a natural stone edging 
from the Grass or walk is best ; even a border 
of this size may have many lovely things, 
from early Cyclamens to the rarer Meadow 
Saffrons in the autumn. Besides the flowers 
already named we have Violets, Periwinkles, 
Carnations, Pinks, white Rock Cress, Barren- 
worts-charming in foliage, purple Rock 
Cresses, Omphalodes, Iris, Acanthus, Indian 
and other Strawberries, Houseleeks, Thymes, 
Forget-me-nots, Sandworts, some Gentians, 
Lavender, Rosemary, hardy Rock Roses, and 
many native and other barely evergreen Ferns 
in all their fine variety ; these are an essential 
aid in the making of hardy evergreen borders. 

It would take a long list to enumerate the 
plants useful for this kind of border, hut in 
many eases we may sav the whole family is 
useful, as in the Mossy Ruekfoils (Saxifraga), 
Houseleeks, and tttoiiecrops; Christmas 
Roses also, and, where it thrives, Gentian- 
ella (G. acaulis), with the Evergreen Candy¬ 
tufts and dwarfer IFeaths, valuable as they 
are in flower as well as for their evergreen 
habit; also the dwarf Rocky Mountain 
Phloxes, Sand Myrtles (Ledum), and the dwarf 
Partridge Berry. These plants are not only 
good as dwarf evergreens, they are good in 
colour, many of them covering the ground 
with carpets of fresh verdure, while not a 
few are beautiful in flower, and have also the 
charm of assuming their most refreshing 
green in autumn when other plants are dying 
down. Along with these alpine and rock 
plants we may group dwarf shrubs that come 
almost between the true shrub and the alpine 
flower—littlo woody /'ewrgreen creeping 
things, like the Canadian Goflpel, Rpe d^tfarf 
Rhododendrons of {he Branm-ams irffemrope, 


and the hybrids raised from them, and the 
smaller Azaleas. 

It is important to secure all the good 
plants of a grey hue that we can, as uotliing 
is better in effect than carpets of grey like 
the Lavender Cotton and the dwarf Lavender 
in dry soils, the Grey Speedwell, the Grey 
Thyme, the Silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum), Aubrietia, Alyfisum, and many 
other dwarf greyish plants thriving in ordi¬ 
nary soils. Most important of all, however, 
is to avoid the universal “dotting” way, of 
one plant in a place with bare earth around 
each. Most of these plants are of easy in¬ 
crease, and the right way is to plant close 
colonies of them eo as to cover the earth—not 
following any one formula ne to number, but 
grouping eo as to get simple effects—not re¬ 
peating favourite plants everywhere, but 
holding each kind “together,” as in that way 
they give far better effect, and are also more 
easily locked after. 


PERENNIALS FOR SUNNY BORDER. 

Would you advise me as to planting perennials, 
nothing higher than 2 feet, in an extremely sunny, 
south border, under a house?—D ick. 

[A border situated as yours is, near the 
dwelling, is less difficult to cater for than a 
border within the reach of hungry tree roots. 
In the present instance, you appear to have 
as the one obstacle great heat, and the evil 
influence of this may be overcome by good 
cultivation. Firstly, you require an assured 
depth of good soil, not less than 2 feet. It is 
equally important to refrain from the high 
bank principle one so often sees in positions 
of this kind, for such arrangements drain 
away much of the surface water. You do not 
tell us the width of the border, or even its 
extent—and the latter would have been of 
service. Judged by the dwarfness of the 
plants you require, we presume the border 
is a narrow one. Had w’O definite infor¬ 
mation on these points, we could have de¬ 
cided whether there was opportunity for free 
grouping of the plants. In any case, we 
think this the better plan to adopt, arrang¬ 
ing the plants three or four in a group. 
Heavy manuring - using cow-manure, for pre¬ 
ference—in conjunction with deep digging, 
and so arranging the surface that if i« higher 
than its surroundings, are items of import¬ 
ance to keep in mind when preparing the 
border. Dig in the manure not less than 
1 foot deep, so that the roots of the plants 
will bo attracted thereto, and find a cool 
rooting medium when this is most required. 
The following are useful subjects: - Arabis 
albida fl.-pi., Arnebia eehioides, Achillea* in 
variety, alpine Phloxes. Campanula pumila 
and C. p. alba, C. turbinata in variety, 
C. G. F. Wilson, Saxifraga Wallacei, S. 
Guildford Seedling, any of the Aubrietia*, Ar- 
meria-s in variety, Gentiana acaulis, Veronica 
incana, Aster alpinus, Silene alpestris, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, Onosma tauricum, Dielytra 
eximea, Adonis vernalis, Iberia aempervi- 
rens, etc. These do not exceed 12 inches in 


height. Taller subjects include Campanula 
carpatica Riverslea, C. c. Isabel, C. 
speciosa dahurica, Lychnis Viscaria fl.pl., 
Geum Heldreichi euperbum. Phlox cana¬ 
densis, Anemone Pulsatilla, Aquilegia 
Skinneri, A. coerulea hybrids, Aster laevi- 
gatus, A. Amelins, A. Perry’s Favourite, 
Megasea eordifolia purpurea, Rudbeekia New- 
mani, Pyrethruras in variety (single and 
double), Inearvillea Delavayi, Hemerocallis, 
Flag Irises in variety (if border width per¬ 
mits), Helenium pumilum magnificum, 
Ileuchera sanguines, Delphinium Bella¬ 
donna, Geum eoccineum pi., Achillea 
mongoliea, Aster acris, Anemone eylveetris, 
Armeria cephalotes rubra, Sedum specta- 
bile, Thalictrum aqiiilegifolium, Poten- 
tillas in variety, etc. To these, if space per¬ 
mits, could be added old Crimson Clove Car¬ 
nations, Hybrid Pentstemons, and other 
showy plants.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lime for rock plants.— Would you kindly tell me 
what species of rock plants would receive benefit from a 
top-dressing of lime and soil ? • And also what proportion 
of lime to soil you would recommend?— J. H. Boi rnk. 

[The real lime-hating plants are very few 
indeed, such as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kal- 
mias, Andromedas, Ericas, and the like. In 
some degree or other lime is present in all 
loamy soils. A heavy clay soil, or one reten¬ 
tive of much moisture, is at all times benefited 
by a dressing of lime. In the case of rock 
plants lime rubbish or old mortar is very 
beneficial, and should be added freely to the 
soil used for top-dressing, unless in the case 
of the genera referred to above.] 

The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). 
—Welcome as is the fragrance of the Winter 
Heliotrope in the almost flowerless days of 
early January, one often thinks that those 
who recommend it so highly for certain pur¬ 
poses have had but scant experience of the 
plant and its ways. I have seen and heard it 
recommended for a rock garden or for the 
flower border ; whereas there is no more dan¬ 
gerous plant to put into either, if one means 
other plants to flourish in it. It rambles so 
freely, and is so persistent in its encroach¬ 
ments, that it should never be permitted 
among other plants. The proper place for it 
is where it can harm nothing, and where, 
grown in generous masses, one may enjoy its 
Heliotrope-like odour without feeling that it 
is destroying some choice favourites of the 
later mouths. I know a place where it is at 
home, and where it annually gives hundreds 
of its blooms under a south-west wall, and in 
a situation where it can harm nothing. 
Whether the place might not be devoted to 
better subjects is another question, but it is 
preferred by its owner, and that is sufficient. 
Its dense heads of white flowers, with the ring 
of reddish anthers close to the white tip of 
the protruding styles, are by no means devoid 
of value, eveu‘ without the fragrance.—S. 
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MONTBRETIAS. 

I remember when the first of these came to 
us through Mr. Potts, of Edinburgh, and then 
it did not seem much more than a botanical 
curiosity. Soon there came to me a fine 
plant (M. crocosmiaeflora) from the lute Mr. 
Niven, of Hull. It was planted in a hopeless, 
stiff bank, where it grew as well as Bishop’s 
Weed grows in good soil. 

No other plants do so well oa stiff, 
poor soils without manure and attention 
of any kind, and though they do better whcfi 
they get all good things, for effect they are 
very good treated in the roughest way. Dif¬ 
ferent people began to improve them—I think 


effect, colour, and graceful forms. We have 
had some photographs taken on the spot, 
which tell their own story well. R. 

- Montbretias are a race of garden 

plants evolved by the hybridist. We are all 
familiar with the first hybrid, M. crocosmise- 
flora, and regard is as a valuable plant for 
the flower border, if it is cultivated ns it 
should be ; but how often does one see large 
clumps left to struggle in the same position 
for years, tangled masses, producing nothing 
but leaves, and quite useless, as far as 
flowers are concerned? Montbretias are of 
the easiest culture, and I know of no other 
plants that will give a better return in flowers 
for cutting with so small an amount of labour 
bistowed upon them. The easiest way to 


valuable race of plants, are deserving of 
special culture. In October the plants are 
lifted and planted with the stolons attached 
in boxes, or bedded closely into cold-frames. 
I prefer boxes, as they may be stood in cold 
vineries or Peach-houses, and can be easily 
moved. The old stems will die naturally, 
and may then be cut down. The stolons will 
continue to grow during winter, producing 
good leaves ; in fact, these are small plants, 
although attached to the parent bulb, having 
roots of their own, and already the embryo 
bulbs are formed. In February these may 
be severed from the bulbs and pricked into 
boxes of sandy loam and leaf-mould 3 inches 
apart, giving them a little warmth till they 
have taken to the new soil. Afterwards re¬ 
move to cold-frames, giving plenty of air on 



"V / 


Montlirrlia Missidor. From a photograph in Messrs. Wallace's nursery at Colchester. 


M. Lemoine was the first—and then some 
Dutch kinds came in; and then it began to be 
clear that we had a most precious race of 
plants for the flower-garden. Only this last 
autumn, when I happened to go into the 
gardens at Westwick, did I see their full 
value- rich masses of them, delightful for 
effect and grace, with some large and hand 
some novelties among them. Well cultivated, 
they were tall, of free habit, and among 
the most effective things one could have for 
the summer and early autumn garden, when 
so many people enjoy their gardens most. 
The fact of Mr. Davisojj. telling us about the 

lhnn , 

speaking orlheii 7 swpliwTgty lA!* ^general 


grow them is to leave them undisturbed in 
the beds or borders till the latter end of 
March. No fear need be entertained respect¬ 
ing their hardiness in sandy loams ; in fact, 1 
have had them survive frosts below’ zero with¬ 
out protection. In March they should be 
lifted, carefully separating the bulbs, which 
will have stolons attached. Do not remove 
i these, but plant the bulbs 9 inches apart 
each way, carefully spreading out the stolons, 
and covering with about 3 inches of soil. The 
growths from bull* and stolons alike will all 
produce flower-spikes, making grand breaks 
of colour in late summer and autumn. This 
is, briefly, the simplest mode of culture, and 
should be done annually, and may be fol¬ 
lowed by any cottager having a garden. The 
newer Montbretias, however, l>eing such a 


all fa^mrable occasions, taking off the lights 
on fine days. These will make nice plants 
each 6 inches to 1 foot high by April, and 
may then be planted out into beds or borders 
that have been previously prepared by dig¬ 
ging into them some well-decayed manure, 
such as old hot-bed manure, which I find 
suits them well. If planted on borders or 
beds by themselves, a suitable distance is 
1 foot between the rows and 8 inches from 
plant to plant. Treated in this way, the 
young plants from stolons make one branch¬ 
ing spike. Many attain to the height of 
4 feet. The strongest plants also generally 
produce lateral stolons, giving a succession 
of flowers. I have often counted more than 
200 flow’ersJhhfkiral IfcStid branching spike. 
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ing plants, established in 60-sized pots— 
especially of the newer varieties. They would 
be sure to give satisfaction. The old bulbs, 
after the stolons have been removed, may be 
planted in boxes and treated in the same way. 
They generally give two or three spikes, and 
flower a little earlier than the stolons. 

Position.— Beds or borders, such as are 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun at mid¬ 
day, I have found much better than positions 
fully exposed. Montbretias enjoy a dull, wet 
season, and if the weather proves hot and 
dry, the plants should be kept well supplied 
with water, syringing in the evenings of hot 
days. The 

Varieties of Montbretias are numerous. 
The new hybrids are a great advance on the 
old ones, and will become popular. M. G. 
Davison and M. Messidor commence to 
flower in July; others follow on till October. 
I have been cross-hybridising and raising 
*K?edlings of Montbretias for ten years—the 
first few years without much success. I com¬ 
menced by crossing the variety Golden Sheaf 
with M. crocosmiseflora. The first really 
good variety which I chose as a parent, 
named G. Davison, received the award of 
merit of the R.H.S. floral committee in 
August, 1902. Since then I have raised 
many hundreds of seedlings, selecting and re¬ 
taining only those that proved to be better 
than existing varieties, procured from every 
known source and grown side by side under 
similar conditions. 

M. Prometheus.— This, which has the 
largest flowers, is a very strong grower and 
much branched. I have repeatedly measured 
single flowers 41 inches in diameter. This 
has been awarded certificates by the R.H.S., 
also Shrewsbury, Edinburgh International, 
and York floral committees. The flowers are 
orange-red, heavily flushed with crimson at 
the centre.- 

M. Westwick is a tricolor. The segments 
are orange, with a maroon ring, and the 
centre is yellow. The plant has a dwarf, 
free-branching habit; the poise of the 
flowers, which are reflexed, gives it the ap¬ 
pearance of a small Martagon Lily. 

M. HerewArd is also reflexed/the flowers 
large, clear yellow, spikes erect; a perfect 
flower for cutting. 

M. St. Botolph is the largest of the yel¬ 
lows, a very strong, tall-growing variety; 
flowers 3| inches across, beautiful bright 
clear yellow. 

M. King Edmund is as strong as many 
Gladioli, petals very broad, blotched with 
crimson at the base ; flowers 3 inches across. 

M. Lady Hamilton, quite a new break, 
was greatly admired at Shrewsbury show. 
The poise of the Watsonia-shapsd flowers is 
very light and graceful. For light table 
arrangements this will prove one of the best. 
The colour is pale yellow, spangled apricot. 

M. Nelson. —This, I believe, is the best 
orange-scarlet. The colouring is perfect. 
The petals are broad, making up a round 
flower. The base of the flower is yellow-. 

All the above varieties were awarded first- 
class certificates at Shrewsbury. Other good 
varieties are Anglia, yellow, .suffused with 
red, and Ernest Davison, large orange 
flower, early, splendid for grouping. 

M. Novic (see p. 661) is a seedling raised 
in 1904, and in the trials of new kinds this has 
proved a beautiful variety, exceptionally 
strong, although dwarf. The flower stems are 
many branched, and the flowers produced by 
the side branches open simultaneously with 
those on the central spike. The flowers are 
very large and reflexed, the colour pale 
yellow-, the back of the segments being red, 
giving the blooms a very striking appearance 
when seen in a mass. It is very late, making 
it of additional value. It is at its best late in 
Sept-ember, and flowers well into October. 
This will not be distributed this year. 

M. Germania, raised by M. Ptitzer, is uow- 
well-known, and needs no description. It 
should be in all collections. 

M. Messidor, one of Lemoine’s, is a very 
pale yellow, blotched with carmine at the 
base of the segments. 

A number of seedlinj^_are raised here each 
year frourn carefully fertilised flow«rl.>Vrhe 
best anP!»lelc$£3 jari-l*C mkmber 

under the same conditions as alOhe best- 


named varieties collected from the beet Silene oriental is. —The hardy annual 
sources. All inferior varieties are at once varieties of the Catch-fly are well known and 
destroyed, and no seedling is named unless extensively grown for a spring display, but 



Montbretia Prometheus. From a photograph in Westwick House Gardens. 


it is in some points an improvement on exist- I the perennial !v’RT^ji|p|Srj sipriientalis, is but sel- 
ing varieties. G. I). Davison. ! dom During.iji-ftAdiale-of last year 

ires/iricjfc Gardens, Norwich. I chahcUinnlMloMUlWlBpwfei^bMrf fence only, 
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and I am puzzled to know why it is not more 
largely grown, as it makes a fine subject for 
the herbaceous border, reaching, as the 
flower-stems do, to a height of 3 feet, and 
producing symmetrical-shaped trusses of 
sweet smelling rose-coloured flowers. It is 
easily raised from seed; in fact, hundreds of 
plants may be had from a shilling packet, 
and, if sown early, they flower in the autumn 
of the same year, although not so freely as 
they do after becoming thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. It is quite hardy, but I have noticed 
that plants growing in soil of a medium tex¬ 
ture make the best growth, and are the 
longest lived. In some seasons numbers of 
self-sown seedlings can be had, but seed is so 
cheap that no difficulty need be experienced 
in keeping up the stock.—W. K. 


INDOOR PLANT* 

HARDY ANNUALS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

1 havk often thought that instead of the scraggy Geraniums 
and things of that sort one sees in a greenhouse 
in early spring and winter, the stages full of hardy 
annuals would be much prettier. How would the 
following do, if sown in the summer and potted on 
for winter and spring flowering in a house that can 
be got up to 70 degs.V Godetia, Clarkia, Canterbury 
Bells, Schizanthus, Bartonia, Zinnia, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Petunias, Mimulus, Nemesia, Nemophila, 
Salpiglossis, Diascia, Balsam, Antirrhinum, Portu- 
laca, Larkspurs, Annual Chrysanthemums. Perhaps 
you could suggest a few more?— AmatkI'H. 

[Many of the best hardy annuals will blpom 
freely under glass in winter and early spring, 
and the flowers come bright and clean. A 
cool, light house is the most suitable place for 
them. Too much heat will draw the plants 
up weakly. The house should only have an 
ordinary cool greenhouse temperature, say 
40 degs. to 45 degs., at night, and be very 
freely ventilated during the day. For winter 
flowering sow the seeds in June, and to bloom 
in spring sow in August or September. I 
have added somewhat to your list, and have 
included a few biennials. In making out the 
list I have made a kind of running commen¬ 
tary upon each when I thought it necessary. 
Rhodanthe Manglesi is a very pretty pink- 
flowered Everlasting. Seed should be sown 
in September, and the plants grown cool. 
Mignonette is indispensable. Sow in July, 
either iu small pots, and afterwards shift 
into 5-inch pots, or direct into 5-inch 
pots. Pot firmly in good soil, and grow 
cool. Nemesia strumosa may be sown in 
June for winter flowering. Nemophilas in 
variety may be sown in June for winter, 
and in September for spring. Sow out¬ 
side, pot up, and keep in a cool-frame till 
well established. Godetias are very useful 
showy annuals. Sow in boxes, and prick off 
early* for flowering in pots. Bartonia aurea 
is rather a pretty yellow-flowered annual. It is 
somewhat straggling in growth, but it is of a 
colour we want. Coreopsis in variety should 
be sown in August for spring blooming. By 
judicious pinching when young the plants may 
be kept dwarf. They flower very freely, 
and the blooms are useful for cutting. Love- 
in-a-Mist (Nigella) is a very pretty annual, 
aud makes a nice pot plant. Margaret Car 
nations are easily raised from seeds, and soon 
begin to flower. Sow iu spring. Clarkias 
may he grown in pots for the cool greenhouse. 
Sow iu August for spring blooming. Mimu 
lus, including the spotted varieties, and Musk 
are charming in a cool greenhouse, and are 
nice for filling window-boxes on the north side 
of the house. Cornflowers sown in Septem¬ 
ber, and grown in 5-iuch or 6-inch pots, are 
very useful for cutting in early spring. Sweet 
Peas are also charming. They must be grown 
well, and not crowded. Sow in September, 
and grow cool. Annual Chrysanthemums are 
very useful. Sow in June, and again in Sep¬ 
tember. Do not crowd, and ventilate freely. 
So>v the improved dwarf varieties of Antir¬ 
rhinums in April for winter flowering, and in 
August for flowering in spring. Some of the 
new* varieties are charming, and make good 
pot-plants. East Lothian Stocks are very 
beautiful sown in spring for winter flowering, 
and in July for spring. Cosmos makes a 
pretty pot plant in winter. Sow inTspring. 

Among the biennills w# m iei Canter¬ 
bury Bells and ottrer- 1 Beil-So,f^f8. These 


should be sown early in spring, outside, 
pricked off, and grown outside during 
summer, potted up iu autumn, and kept in 
cold frame till the days begin to lengthen in 
January, then taken to cool greenhouse. 
Some of the most beautiful plants for the cool 
greenhouse are the Forget-me-nots. Sow 
early, and prick off to get strong, and then 
place in 5-inch or 6-inch pots to flower. These 
are beautiful for cutting. I have sometimes 
grown in pots some of the ornamental 
Grasses, such as Agrostis nebulosa, Erag- 
rostis elegans, Agrostis pulchella. Isolepis 
gracilis is a charming little Grass for small 
pots. Sow in spring. The Hybrid Colum¬ 
bines (Aquilegias) are fine pot plants, but will 
not flow’er the first year. The Schizanthuses 
are a charming family. When well grown 
they make large specimens. Sow in spring, 
and again in August, and grow on under glass, 
cool. 

I am afraid these notes are unduly long, 
but I must say a word for the common hardy 
Primrose. Some of the hybrid forms are 
lovely small pot plants in winter. Sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe in boxes, prick off, and 
plant out when large enough in a shady 
border in good soil, pot in autumn, and grow 
in cool house. They will flower all winter. 
There is much variety in colour, including a 
fairly good blue. A good selection of annuals 
and biennials will be lovely in the conserva¬ 
tory in early spring, but they must be well 
grown, not crowded, nor yet rushed up in 
heat. 1 find 1 have omitted Wallflowers. 
Some of the new colours, including the double 
German varieties, are lovely for cutting, and 
the flowers grown under glass are so fresh and 
sweet.—E. H.J 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Leaves Injured by fumes of lamp.—I have a 
small greenhouse, heated by an ordinary paraffin 
lamp. This answers well in keeping out the frost, 
but the leaves of the Geraniums get scorched by the 
fumes. Can any reader tell me of any remedy? 
The lamp is only lighted in frosty weather, and 
keeps the house at about 40 degs.— Paraffin Lamp. 

Cyclamen persicum blooming outdoors.— 

I thiok it might interest readers to hear that Cyclamen 
per»icum has bloomed freely with nugnificent foliage in 
outside greenhouse border-(? border outside greenhouse, 
—Ed.)— without any protection for the last two years. 
The flowers looked lovely, rising above a small fall of 
snow in the recent bad weather.— R. A. C., Tapeley Park. 
Inutow , N. Devon. 

Heliotropes to bloom in winter.— The Helio¬ 
trope never seems more fragrant than when in 
blossom in the winter months. Previous preparation 
and a warm house are the two most important 
factors in its successful culture. Cuttings struck last 
spring, grown on steadily, flower-buds being kept oft 
until <he plants arc housed in autumn, are points 
which all must watch if they are to have the sweet 
flowers in the dull days. Now, when the plants may 
be expected to bloom, one may do very much for 
them by feeding. 1 have had old plants give good 
results by feeding in this way; but for quality of 
flowers, young plants are, of course, to be preferred. 
—Townsman. 

Oil stove for heating greenhouse.— In 

reply to the enquiry for the name of mv oil 
stove, from W. J. Elliott, on page 620, of 
your issue of January 5th, I say it is a 
Rippingill, No. 564, price 30s. 3d. I get my 
paraffin in drums, and pay cightpcnce per 
gallon for it. I should have preferred one 
of the hot-water stoves made by this com¬ 
pany, but, as I am compelled to leave the 
stove occasionally in the hands of others, I 
decided to limit the possibilities of disaster. 
If a hot-water stove is allowed to burn dry, 
it is ruined, but if a careful person handles it 
it is the best. I did not name the stove in 
my previous letter, as I daresay there are 
others quite as good on the market, and I 
did not wish it to be supposed that I had 
any interest other than that of sympathy with 
fellow-gardeners.—H. M. Swanwick. 

All-the-year-round fine foliaged plants. 
—No matter what the season, fine foliaged 
plants for table decoration are always in de¬ 
mand. From now until next April is a trying 
time for plants in rooms, inasmuch as where 
gas and fires are burnt they are apt to suffer. 
As is known, one of the very best subjects 
for standing the ill-effects of a room is the 
Aspidistra, and if treated rightly it will go on 
for years without showing any signs of de¬ 
terioration. Some of the Dracaenas, such as 
indivisa, or terminalis, make exceptionally 
nice plants for tables, and with care will con¬ 


tinue in good condition for a long time. 
Aralias, too, are capital subjects for a room. 
All fine leaved plants that are used indoors 
should be sponged and made free from dust 
and dirt that will accumulate on them. No 
one can afford to do without some of the 
Asparaguses,-* and A. plumcsus for table use 
is always useful.— Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

Twenty-four Chrysanthemums of easy 
culture.— I should be glad if you will kindly give me 
the names of twenty-four Chrysanthemums of good 
colour, of fairly easy culture, to make good blooms in 
November; also of twelve late varieties for decoration 
purposes, to he in flower about Ohristnns or later?— 

SALOPIAN. 

[As you say you want “good” blcoms in 
November, we assume you wish the selection 
confined to Japanese varieties. We recom¬ 
mend the following:—Lady Conyers, Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, F. S. Vallis, Caprice du 
Printemps, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Soleil 
d’Octobre, Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, Mrs. Geo. Milebam, Mrs. A'. H. 
Lee, Moneymaker, Viviand Morel, Lady 
Hanham, Chas. Davis, Merstham Yellow, 
Market Red, La Triomphant, Yellow La 
Triomphant, N.C.S. Jubilee, Red Soleil 
d’Octobre, Souvenir de Lombez, Moos. Wm. 
Holmes, Marshal Oyama, and Mme. Gabriello 
Debrie. You will also find a selection suit¬ 
able for cutting in our issue of January 12th 
last. A comprehensive and descriptive list 
of late flowering varieties was given in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated of January 5th. From 
this you will gather what are the best varie¬ 
ties iu the respective colours.] 

Growing late Chrysanthemums.— Will you 
kindly give me a few hints os to how late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums Bhould be treated ? I conclude they must be 
housed about the first week in October and put into a cold 
greenhouse. I have always failed with late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, though pretty successful for an amateur with'the 
others.— Salopia. 

[You should put in the cuttings in Feb¬ 
ruary. This is quite early enough, and for 
the latest displays propagate at any time be¬ 
tween February and early May. Fine plants 
may be had from a May propagation, and by 
that time the stock plants are usually in fine 
condition. Any light and sandy soil will 
answer very well. Insert the cuttings iu 
shallow boxes, or around 3-inch or 5-inch 
pots. In this way quite a large number of 
young plants may be raised. When nicely 
rooted harden off and place in cold frame. In 
a short time pot up the stronger plants singly 
into pots 2| inches in diameter, and these less 
robust should be potted up into larger pots, 
say those 3| inches across, or others 4 inches 
in diameter, placing two or three rooted cut¬ 
tings in each of these larger pots. Return the 
plants to the cold frame, and keep close for 
a few days, after which gradually inure them 
to hardier condition's. When the plants are 
about 6 inches high pinch out the point of 
the shoot, to induce them to develop lateral 
growths. The plants should be grown on 
vigorously, and when the side shoots have 
reached 6 inches in length they in turn should 
be pinched, as was done in the first instance. 
Should you desire a free display of blossoms, 
the plants may be pinched from time to time 
in order to induce a bushy style of growth. 
The last pinching of late varieties should he 
done about the middle of July, or a week 
later, and the resulting growths taken right 
on to the terminal buds, which may be 
thinned out to suit the requirements of each 
grower, but if large blooms are wanted retain 
only one terminal bud on each shoot. Pot on 
from time to time as required, finally potting 
individual plants into 9-inch pots, and in the 
case of those where two or three plants are 
being grown together in one pot, the final 
shift should be into pots measuring 10 inches 
in diameter. Give the plants a good open, 
sunny position, and keep the shoots carefully 
staked and tied during the growing period. 
This will answer very well in most seasons. 
Keep the plants outdoors as long as the 
weather will permit, and after housing, abun¬ 
dantly ventilate the glass structure. Fumi¬ 
gate the recently-housed plants for about half- 
an-hour, and a inild application on the suc¬ 
ceeding night should effectually destroy all in¬ 
sect; pests,: Slightly warm the hot-water 
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pipes as the flowers begin to show colour. 
This will prevent damping, and materially 
assist the development of the flowers. Pay 
careful attention to watering, and never let 
the soil get absolutely dry. Manure-water 
may be applied with advantage, until the 
flowers are quite two-thirds expanded, after 
which gradually withhold it. Ventilate freely 
at all times, shutting up the sidelights, how¬ 
ever, in damp and foggy weather. The tem¬ 
perature of the house should be maintained 
at from 45 degs. to 50 degs. when the flowers , 
begin to show colour.—C. A. H.] 


ROSES. 

ROSE LADY ASHTOWN. 

When a flower of this splendid new Rose is 
“caught” right it would take something to j 
surpass it in beauty of form. Indeed, there | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning recently-planted climbing Roses. 

—How should lately-planted climbing Hoses be pruned ? 
Should they be cut to within two or three buds of the 
ground, or only just have ends taken off ? When thould 
the pruning be done, the trees having been planted at 
beginning of December ? The varieties are : Catherine 
Testout, Felicitd-Perpetu6e, Longworth Rambler, Euphro- 
syne, Aim6e Vibert, Online Forestier, Mme. A. Carrifcre, 
W. A. Richardson, and Gloire de Dijon.— Ristici s. 

[Such varieties as Felicite-Perpetuee, Eu- 
phrosyne, and others of the sempervirens and 
multiflora groups should be very moderately 
pruned the first year. We usually retain the 
growths from 3 feet to 4 feet in length. The 
other sorts you have planted are best cut back 
to within about 2 feet of their base, and any 
lateral shoots cut close to the main growths. 
The time to do this would be from the second 
week to the last week in March.] 

Roses for natural Rose garden.—I wish to 
make a sort of natural Rose garden in a sunny corner of 
an orchard, of such free growing varieties as The Garland, 
Bennet’s Seedling, Dundee Rambler, and some single 



Rose Lady Ashtown. 


are few Roses its equal in this respect. The 
illustration would give one the impression 
that we had here a flower of the Mrs. W. J. 
Grant style, and in some measure this is so, 
but the grow th is far superior. It is not at all 
a full Rose, and upon a hot day it would be 
very unreliable, but in a cool season and in i 
autumn it is grand. The colour of Lady Ash- i 
town is pale Rose du Barri, shading*to yellow i 
at base of petals. Those who exhibit will do 
well to bud a goodly number of Lady Ashtown, 
and those who plant for garden decoration ' 
will not do wrong in having a group of this I 
variety. It makes a fine standard, and is I 
equally good as a pot-Rose. Although I have i 
not yet tried it in a cool house I should say it 
would be an excellent sort for this purpose, 
for I generally find that these moderately full 
Rc6es develop wonderful petals when grown 
under cool conditions under glass. 

Lady Ashtowm was raised 
Dickson and Sons, ofTfr'w^owi 
out bJiHiJpfordtt tQ 


Roses. 1 want them to grow into large bushes, as one sees 
the wild Roses, and have no tree roots for them to clam- 
her over. What is the best thing to do with them so as to 
make them grow into bushes in the shortest time? Should 
the long branches be supported with sticks or pegged 
down ?—A. R. 

Lit is not at all necessary to have old tree 
stumps for the free-growing Roses now so 
much planted for the above purpose. The 
plants can well support themselves after the 
first year. When planted it is advisable to 
give each plant the support of a stout stick 
some 4 feet or 5 feet in height. Set out the 
plants about 6 feet apart each way in well- 
trenched soil, and, if possible, secure own- 
root plants, as then there will be no trouble 
later on as regards suckers. Allow the plants 
to grow just as they will, and do not prune 
them the first year, and even the second year 
very little will be required. Later, when 
plants have sent up a number of strong basal 
growths, the older shoots may be removed. 
It is well to discourage a dense growth, which 
is often done at the expense of blossom. The 
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sorts you name are all good, but, we think, 
instead of Dundee Rambler we should plant 
Polyantha grandiflora. Other splendid sorts 
for this purpose would be Flora, Virginian 
Rambler, Daniel Lacombe, Mme. d’Arblav, 

' Electra, Euphrosyne, Trier, Psyche, Rubin, 
and Blush Rambler. Some good singles are 
Carmine Pillar, Una, The Lion, and that 
almost indispensable variety R. sinica Anem¬ 
one, of which you should certainly plant at 
least one in the foreground.] 

Roses — autumn-flowering climbers for 
iron standards and trellis.— At back of herbaceous 
border, about 120 feet long, I have taken out a trench 
3 feet wide and 2 feet deep. This has been filled with 
strong loam and manure chopped from a stack. I propose 
to plant Roses, erecting iron standards and wires to train 
them to ; standards to be 0 feet or 7 feet high. Would 
you kindly recommend varieties—Teas and autumn 
bloomers preferred ? The garden is sheltered, rows run¬ 
ning north and south, natural soil, light loam over sand. 
County Durham.— Rcoosa, Durham. 

[We must confess we do not care for iron- 
I w r ork of anv sort to come into contact with 
Tea or Noisette Climbing Roses. Perhaps 
you may see your way to counteract the 
bad effect of such a cold support by the use 
of wood in 6ome manner, so that the 
grow ths of the Roses do not chafe against 
the iron. You will want quite 25 or 30 
plants to make a good effect upon such a 
length, and we give an extensive list, eo 
that you may choose to your own taste. 
The best sorts are:—Gloire de Dijon, 
Francis Crousse, Mme. Jules Graver- 
eaux, Dr. Rouges, Gru68 an Teplitz, Mme. 
Jules Siegfried, Pink Rover, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, Reine Marie Henriette, Mme. 
Berard, Cheehunt Hybrid, Mme. A. Car- 
riere, Bouquet d’Or, Longworth Rambler, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout, Ards Pillar, Climbing Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Debutante, Lady Gay, Trier, 
Lady Waterlow, and Mme. Hector Leuil- 
liot. Other good sorts would be Aimee 
Vibert, Zephirin Drouhiu, Climbing La 
Vesuve, Revo d’Or, Wm. Allen Richard¬ 
son, Waltham Climber No. 1, Mons. Desir, 
Climbing Souvenir de Wootton, Paul’s 
single wdiit-e, and Duchesse d’Auerstadt.] 

Roses over galvanised arches.— Some 
weeks ago a reply was given to a corres¬ 
pondent in Gardening as to the cause of 
the shoots of Crimson Rambler dying, and 
it was pointed out that it w r as in conse¬ 
quence of the contact with the wire. As I 
have noticed repeatedly how many fail 
with this Rose when grown over wire 
arches, I would like to say that the plan 
recommended of giving the wire frame two 
coats of paint is a good one, and often pre¬ 
vents any harmful results following, but I 
saw another plan in a garden I visited 
last summer which appeared even more 
successful. It was the insertion of laths of 
wood at regular intervals over the arch, 
and these had been painted. The advan¬ 
tage was this, that it kept the young shoots 
from the wire altogether, and it is the 
young shoots that shrivel up with the in¬ 
tense heat. Those who are contemplating 
planting Roses over wire trellises will do 
well to either give the frames a couple of 
coats of paint, or to go to the extra trouble 
of inserting laths, which I submit will save 
the growing shoots. —Woodbastwick. 


Worms in pots —Will you kindly tell me the 
name of the enclosed worms, and if they cause any 
injury to plants? I found several in the bottom 
of pots. I notice by night they shine like glow 
worms. Kindly tell me the way to rid the soil of 
them?- Anxious. 

[The worms that you find at the bottom of 
your pots are the young of one of the earth- 
w’orms. They will not actually injure the 
plants, but they will spoil the drainage of 
the pots, and cannot, therefore, be tolerated 
in them. Thoroughly soaking the soil with 
lime-water will kill them ; or you might take 
the plants out of the pots and pick out the 
worms. Some species of earth-worms are, at 
times, phosphorescent.—G. S. S.] 

Zephyranthes Candida.—This kind is said to be 
hardy, but much depends as to where the garden is situ¬ 
ated. Certainly it is hardy at Bicton, Devon. Here I 
found this blooming freely in a low, narrow border at the 
foot of a warm wall. A few weeks later a gentleman sent, 
me from another Devonshire garden roots of it, then just 
showing bud. These w’ere potted and placed in a cold- 
frame, where they produced nice flowers. These bulbs 
had l>een growing in a light sandy soil.—,?. 0. F. 

CORNELL LtIMIVERSrY 
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FRUIT. 

LIME IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Very many readers probably give but little 
thought to the need of lime in the soil for the 
various kinds of fruit-trees, and those known 
as stone fruits in particular. Some soils are 
very deficient of lime, while others have 
ample. 1 have learnt by experiment and ob¬ 
servation that lime plays a very important 
part in the successful growth of fruit, and act 
accordingly. Stone fruits, like Cherries, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums, derive benefit 
from lime applications, many disappointments 
and failures, I am convinced, being due to 
the want of these. One instance occurs to my 
mind at the moment where in a neighbour’s 
arden the Morello and dessert Cherries are 
oth unrepresented, the plea for their ab¬ 
sence being that the soil of the garden does 
not suit them. The garden is one which the 
v'wner takes a pride in because of its old- 
fashioned character, and for this reason 
readers will readily understand that it dates 
back very many years. The surface so long 
cultivated has become blackened with humus, 
the subsoil below a stiff clay, is never broken 
with spade or fork. Though chalk and lime 
abound in the locality, this particular spot, I 
am sure, has none of these valuable solids, 
hence fruit of several kinds is not a marked 
success. I am persuaded that an addition of 
lime, burnt refuse, or ballast, and a little 
fresh maiden soil, would produce such 
changes here that fruit of every kind would 
be forthcoming in the highest state of perfec¬ 
tion. When one reflects for a moment on the 
strain imposed on fruit-trees in providing the 
proper element for stone production there is 
no occasion to wonder why so much fruit falls 
at the stoning time. Most good poultry- 
keepers know that eggs are not forthcoming 
unless the birds are given some gritty 
material. The 6ame principle applies to 
fruit-trees as “ stones ” cannot be perfected 
unless a supply of lime is within reach of the 
roots. Not only is this necessary for the fruit, 
but the tissues of the trees themselves are de¬ 
ficient if lime is withheld. The trees may 
grow strongly, much too strongly, in fact, but 
maturity of leaf, wood, and Dud must be 
jointly assured, ere the crops hoped for 
are forthcoming. We are t-old that soils that 
actually overlie chalky formations are bene¬ 
fited by an application of fresh lime. I can¬ 
not vouch for this, but I have not the least 
doubt that some fresh burnt lime is beneficial. 

At this season of the year, when new trees 
are purchased from the nursery, it is advan¬ 
tageous to apply lime to the stations pre¬ 
pared for the trees, more particularly stone 
fruit-trees. It will do no harm to Pears and 
Apples, nor the several bush fruits, rather 
its presence would, I think, be favourable for 
each and all. Raspberries certainly need 
lime, though so few ever think of providing 
it. Let those readers whose crops of these 
are light try what lime dressings in autumn 
and spring will do, jointly with a surface 
manuring in summer. W. 8. 


BAD PLANTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

I am often astonished at the lack of attention 
given to fruit-tree planting. This western 
district abounds in orchards, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Yet with all the teaching that 
has been given by so many agencies to help 
diffuse knowledge in relation to this, it is no 
uncommon thing to see farmers and others 
when a tree dies remove it, planting a young 
tree in the same place, and in the same soil. 
I have often seen this done in orchards on this 
estate. What wonder our orchards are such 
miserable failures. These young trees re¬ 
main stagnant for years, and never make 
vigorous growth. Surely such work does not 
pay to do, and I am convinced it would pay 
the landowners to either do this work tlieni- 
sflves or cause the tenants to do it. I am 
astonished at the remarks of many anent 
planting in the same place as old trees have 
been removed from. A gentleman recently 
remarked to me that he thought of removing 
some old plants of Rhdffoclentjrons, glinting 
others in the same soil, yl'li^il a iuwjap(k_ I 
am aware, in many cases, such as uGfralls, it 


is advisable to plant in the same positions, 
and there is no objection to this, provided the 
old soil is removed and fresh added. In most 
kitchen gardens this is easily done by taking 
soil from an open quarter of the garden, 
where vegetables have been grown, provided 
the soil is in good heart. If poor, then some¬ 
thing better may be added, and to assist this 
place a coating of good manure as a mulching. 
It is a mistake to tell amateurs and others 
that they must have loam to start young 
trees. Fruit-trees will grow well when 
planted in good garden soil. In holes 6 feet 
wide and 2 feet to 3 feet deep, filled with soil 
from the kitchen garden, fruit-trees would do 
well. During the past ten years I have 
planted many trees thus, and they are most 
satisfactory, coming into bearing more 
quickly than when planted in rich soil. Many 
small owners are deterred from planting on 
the ground of expense for soil, etc. 

Another type of bad planting is that on 
thin, shallow soils, frequently not broken up 
more than 18 inches deep.' A few years ago 
in this garden some alterations were made. 
In two cases rich soil, placed 18 inches high, 
on a hard, stony bottom, was kept in position 
by big stones in front. Here we~e planted 
Plums, etc. When I took charge here these 
trees were growing strongly, having only been 
in position two or three years. These filled 
the walls rapidly, but after about ten years 
the trees became stunted, and now I am 
radually removing them, and planting again, 
rst having the hard bottom broken 2 feet 
deep. W T hile objecting to planting as above 
described, there is often danger attending the 
planting in deep, rich soil, this encouraging 
large, coarse roots, which thrust themselves 
deeply into cold, ungenial soil, which en¬ 
genders sappy growth that does not ripen. In 
many places trimmings from the sides of 
roads can be obtained cheaply. These are 
most helpful, especially for mixing with heavy 
soil. 

It may be wise to give a word of caution to 
those having a strong adhesive loam. I have 
soil of this nature in an orchard, which is 
often flooded by an overflow from a river. I 
have found that although such soil suits 
strong-growing kinds, weak-growing trees 
need considerable help in the way of addi¬ 
tions to the soil at the time of planting. My 
method is to either remove the soil 3 feet 
deep, or remove it to a depth of 2 feet, work¬ 
ing in anything of an opening nature (even 
broken clinkers are helpful) into the bottom 
foot. Old mortar-rubbish, burnt soil, char¬ 
coal, anything, in fact, of a light nature that 
can be obtained, are mixed with the soil in 
which the trees are to be planted. Treated thus 
these weak growers are a success. Never plant 
poor, badly-grown or badly-rooted trees. A 
tree of this kind is dear at any price, and 
seldom does any gooff. Another mistake is 
purchasing at auction sales. It is disap¬ 
pointing, after waiting three or four years, to 
find you have a useless kind, or one you do 
not want. J. Crook. 


PRUNING STANDARD APPLE-TREES. 
These few notes are intended principally for 
standard trees, bush, pyramid, and trained 
trees usually claiming a full share of atten¬ 
tion from most cultivators. Assuming these 
standards fruit satisfactorily most seasons, 
one is apt to leave them as they are year 
after year until a thicket of wood presents 
itself "all over the tree, whereas a thinning 
of the branches every two or three years 
would greatly improve the size of the fruit as 
well as the look of the tree. It is not ad¬ 
visable to treat the trees too severely at one 
pruning, especially in the matter of removing 
rather large branches, often a necessity in 
dealing with neglected trees. Far better ex¬ 
tend to the second or third year similar to 
root-pruning a long-established tree. Differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist as to the best tool to 
carry out this pruning, especially on medium¬ 
sized branches. Naturally, for the main ones 
the saw is required, and after trying several 
tools I consider the mallet and chisel make 
the cleanest cut where the branch can be 
reached, and a ladder put up into the head 
of a tree will afford ample space for this to 
be done. The hook tree-pruncr and the stan¬ 


dard tree-pruner each has its merits, but it 
is very arm-aching work for the pruner when 
it extends into weeks, and it is almost cer¬ 
tain one could do the work more quickly with 
the chisel and a small pair of secateurs. Aim 
at keeping the tree fairly open in the centre, 
removing branches that intercross each 
other first, and if a saw be used smooth over 
the wound with the chisel in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, so that no water has a chance to lodge 
there. The cleaner the cut the sooner the 
wound heals over. The pruning-knife, too, 
should be used wherever it can be in prefer¬ 
ence to the secateurs above mentioned. 

t Devonian. 


THE PRUNING OF PEAR TREES. 

In the fruit garden (as distinct from the 
orchard) the trees are trained into forms 
adapted to the situation, the needs of each 
variety, and to the objects in view—the ob¬ 
ject being to obtain the maximum of crop 
with the minimum of risk. For the moment 
we confine our observations to the forms of 
pruning what are known as pyramid and 
palmette-trees. The Pear in the fruit gar¬ 
den can be grown in several forms. The best, 
however, as the one which approaches nearest 
to the natural form of the tree, is the pyra¬ 
mid, and in keeping to this form we obtain 
very good results. The pyramid is formed of 
a central stem and side branches in rings of 
five, placed 12 inches or so apart, one above 
the other, and is obtained in the following 
way: By planting a maiden tree and prun¬ 
ing it to an eve opposite to the bud at a 
height of 15 inches or 20 inches from the 
soil, according to the variety used. In some 
the distance between two eyes being closer 
than in others, they will* naturally, be 
grafted somewhat shorter. 

In pruning, one should take care to retain 
five good buds to furnish the first stage of 
the pyramid, and all the buds below these 
should be nipped off. If among the buds 
that are retained there should be some that 
are not well formed, their development 
should be encouraged by making a crescent- 
shaped incision just above the bud. This 
arrests the flow of sap and concentrates it on 
the bud, and makes it start to branch easier. 
Each year the pruning of the stem for the 
next stage should be made a foot or so higher, 
to a bud opposite that of the previous year; 
but, should there be an insufficiency of Sap, 
an interval of two years should elapse be¬ 
tween the making of each stage, and, in that 
case, the stem should be cut down to 4 inches 
or 5 inches above the last pruning. The side 
branches are then pruned to a length 
equalling a third of their total height, more 
or less, according to their strength, the ob¬ 
ject being to secure a proper balance in the 
tree. The branches of the subsequent series 
are pruned to this last length, so as to give 
the tree the desired pyramidal shape. In 
pruning, an outside eye should always be 
chosen for the purpose. 

If the object be to gain time and have trees 
to bear forthwith, one should plant pyramids 
ready formed with from two to four sets of 
branches. The following is a list of varieties 
which do very well as pyramids : —Berga- 
motte d’Esperen, Beurre Hardy, B. Superfio, 
B. Dalbret, Conseiller de la C’our, Doyenne 
d’Alencjon, Doyenne du Cornice. Figue 
d’Alen^on, Louise Bonne d’Avranclies, Nou¬ 
veau Poiteau, General Todtleben, Soldat 
Laboureur, Suzctte de Bavay, Comtcsse de 
Paris, etc. 

Whilst keeping always to the natural form 
of the tree, w f o have for our espalier the fol¬ 
lowing kinds of palmettos:—Single palm¬ 
ettos and double, palmetto Vcrrier of three, 
four, five, and six branches, and then the 
horizontal-branched palmettos, and all com¬ 
posed of a stem with branches on each side. 
They are almost all obtained in the same 
way of pruning the graft to three eyes at 
about 12 inches from the soil ; the terminal 
the same side as the eye-bud, and the two 
others left and right. In forming single and 
double palmettos one should never start the 
second stage until the first is fairly strong, 
and its two branches equally so, which, in 
case of need, can be, effected by lowering the 
more vigorous branch and raising the lees 
vigorous i (DH'eVj =]Th end g|if stronger 
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branch should be more severely pruned than 
the other. The second stage, as well as the 
succeeding stages, is then obtained by prun¬ 
ing the stem about. 12 inches higher up on to 
three eyes, as above pointed out. As for the 


naturally, the need of balancing the tree. 
What has been said above lnw reference to 
the single palmctte. In making a double 
palmetto one should commence by obtaining 
a U; afterwards one proceeds as for a single 


4 feet to 5 feet distant from the edge of the 
path. Speaking generally, all the large- 
fruited and slender spreading branched 
varieties can be cultivated as wall trees. 

The form of the tree having been ob- 




Moutbretia Noxic. From a photograph in Westwick House Gardena, near Norwich. (See page 057.) 


two side branches, they are pruned to a bud 
placed below to a lengtlL-e^ual to the portion 
of the stem comprised fcetw«cT| th ifcspfec- 
tive points of iriser'tionVhJ HAfai, ofcCieS*e\v 


stem, the initial branches starting at about 
12 inches above the soil. In the fruit garden 
the distance between palmettos, as also 
pyramids, should be 10 feet to 13 feet, and 


tained, let us now examine the different 
growths and t^eir treatment. First, we 
have the wood-bud and "the fruit-bud, easily 
distingpi$h(gd fjrom e^cjhj othSr:, 4s "the flower- 
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other. The twig is a slender branch of vari¬ 
able length, ending ih a rounded eye devoid 
of the faculty of extension. It is never 
pruned on vigorous trees; in weak, very fer¬ 
tile, trees it is pruned to a bud, or even sup¬ 
pressed altogether. The dart is a sort of very 
short twig—or, rather, it is a modified wood- 
bud likely to become a fruit-bud. It varies 
in length, according to its age, and is accom¬ 
panied bv three, four, or live leaves. It is 
not pruned, but in fertile trees the numbers 
may be reduced. The organ of attachment 
of the previous year’s fruits is fleshy, and re¬ 
sembles a small tubercle. It bears at its 
summit eves which are naturally disposed to 
become fruit buds. This organ is always re¬ 
tained, all that is done to it being confined 
to renewing the cicatrice which it bears at 
its summit. The pinched branch is the 
branch that was pinched in the summer. It 
is smooth, except where a new branch be¬ 
gins, where it is wrinkled. If there have 
baen several pinchings. then the first branch 
is the one to be pruned to where the wrinkles 
are—that is, in case the tree is not a very 
vigorous one ; otherwise prune to the second 
branch. In principle, the wav to render a 
branch fruitful is to moderate its growth and 
treat it so that instead of the sap being 
wasted on wood production it shall form an 
accumulation in reserve. This result is 
secured by the operations of summer and 
winter pruning. Summer pruning by itself 
causes the formation of the fruit-bud, and 
comprises the operations of pinching and 
green pruning. The effect of winter pruning 
alone is to prevent fructification under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and from getting too far 
away from the main stem. It is much 
simplified if the summer pruning has been 
judiciously done. It may take place after 
the fall of the leaf and up till March, but 
not in frosty weather. 

Speaking generally, vigorous and uufruit 
ful trees are long pruned, or even not at all, 
in the first years, and, in any case, as late 
as possible. Trees of slight vigour and fer¬ 
tile, on the other hand, are pruned short : 
long pruning promoting fruit bearing anti 
short pruning the production of wood. Giveji 
normal conditions, the length of the pruning 
will vary with the age and vigour of the tree 
and the fertility and characteristics of tlie 
variety, the conditions of the ground, situa¬ 
tion, and exposure. The same treatment is 
applicable to Apple-trees. 

Alb. Simqnet, in Lyon llorticole. 

' ■ ” f s - 

THE BEST GAGE PLUMS. 

Gages may fairly claim universal popularity, 
for w'ho would not choose these in preference 
to all others. It may be claimed that the 
palate would tire of these sugary fruits were 
there no other afforded for the dessert. This 
would, no doubt, be true in some cases, 
though not in every one. Early July Gage 
will, in normal seasons, ripen towards the ena 
of July. Guilin's Golden and the Early 
Transparent would follow this, the former 
usually giving large, delicious fruits by Bank 
Holiday time in August. The Early Trans¬ 
parent is a comparatively new Plum, of 
tempting appearance, and first-rate quality. 
There are now three of these Transparent 
Gages, beside the one already mentioned. 
There are the old variety and a lab* of more 
recent time. Each is a desirable kind to 
plant. The old one has a very vigorous eon 
stitution. and unless occasionally curbed at 
the root bears sparingly. Denniston's Superb 
is a very free bearing Plum, less sweet than 
some, but excellent for preserving. The old 
Green Gage is almost too familiar to need 
mention, but when kept in good bearing con¬ 
dition there is even among the newest and 
best not one that has a superior flavour or 
finer flesh. Birds are very partial to the 
buds of this tree. Brandy Gage and Lau¬ 
rence's are much less familiar than many, 
hut they represent distinct types. Bonne 
Bouchr claims what some others cannot, that 
of fruiting freely as a bush and standard. 
Reine Claude Violet, or Purple Gage, is one 
of the few coloured Gages, and for sake of 
variety ought to be Included in a select col¬ 
lection, .Lawson’s jfToTdpfk is •>-# l r £>pretty 
Plum, dKtlnvf’ lW'lli \u ll iaiX aficraljluir from 


all others. It is, too, a very free bearing 
sort, and one that can well be adapted to 
cordon training. McLaughlin’s is another 
large and very desirable Gage, of fine flavour. 
Reine Claude Comte d’Athem in colour is 
one of the most- distinct of all the Gages, a 
heavy bloom coating the curious coral-red 
coloured skins is conspicuously attractive. It 
has a very pleasant flavour, and what is so 
much desired in Plums, it has a free stone. 
Reine Claude de Bavay is a large and very 
richly flavoured Gage that ripens in October, 
so also does Brabv’s Green Gage, these being 
very similar in appearance, but distinct, the 
one a free the other a eling-stone Plum. 
Guthrie’s Late Green ripens somewhat 
earlier than these, nnd is of similar size and 
rich in flavour, it is also fairly free bearing. 
Bryanston’s is yet another good late Gage, 
but, perhaps, one of the most popular is 
Coe’s Golden Drop. This is valuable be¬ 
cause it extends over such a lengthened 
season. It may be gathered, the earlier 
fruits in September and from this date until 
late November it is possible to have a sup¬ 
ply. Only by careful late gathering and 
storing in a very dry cool drawer or cup¬ 
board cfln the fruits be perfectly preserved 
so late in the month, but it is by no means 
unusual to find this Plum figuring in prize 
collections of fruit at the November Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows. Only in very favoured 
localities can this sort be depended on as 
bush or standard-grown trees, but for the 
garden wall there is no more regular bearer. 
There is a sport from this called Coe’s Violet, 
which has a purple shaded skin, and yet 
another new-comer is Violet Drop, a coun¬ 
terpart of Coe’s in shape and character, 
having a purple band extending down the 
depressed suture of each fruit. The flavour 
is exactly similar to that of Coe’s Golden 
Drop. We have not learnt whether this is a 
sport or a seedling, but in any case it is very 
distinct and desirable. 

From the foregoing selection it will be seen 
that there is ample choice for all seasons of 
these desirable Gage Plums. 

W. Stbugnell. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A few late cooking Apple8.— Nothing re¬ 
cently written with respect to Lane’s Prince 
Albert lias been too complimentary; but it is 
one only of many good varieties, and of late 
ones especially is it wise to have several, 
if possible, inasmuch as no Apple, let it be 
ever so good, can always be relied upon to 
produce a crop. Next to Prince Albert we 
have no more valuable late kitchen Apple 
than is Newton Wonder. So long as canker 
does not pres?nt itsalf the Wellington is 
first-rate for cooking, and for many persons 
equally so for dessert. A variety less known, 
but one that will in time have a high reputa¬ 
tion. is Royal Late Cooking, not an attractive 
name, but it is a capital Apple all the same. * 
There is no better Apple for a standard on 
holding soil than is Aniii** Elizabeth. The 
fruits are fine, handsome, clean, and excellent 
for any purpose. Not a heavy cropper at any 
time, yet it seems never to miss a season, a 
desirable feature. Northern Greening is a 
very late cropping Apple, and generally a 
good reliable cropper.—D. 

Liquid-manure for fruit-trees. 'Hie great 
value of liquid-manure as a fertiliser for 
fruit-trees, particularly when applied to the 
roots when the trees are in a dormant condi¬ 
tion, is well known, but, it is feared, that 
there are still many who, having a surplus 
of it, fail to put into practice the oft-repeated 
advice as to its disposal at this time of year. 
It. is for them, therefore, that this note is 
penned as a reminder, because after the 
heavy rains of the past six weeks the soil is 
in just the right condition for liquid-manure 
to impart the greatest possible benefit to the 
roots of fruit-trees that stand in need of a 
stimulant. XVhen applied liberally to soil 
which is in a thoroughly moist condition for 
some distance down, the fertilising properties 
that the liquid contains are arrested and held 
up by the soil particles, which act as a filter, 
so to sjieak, and are at once available as a 
plant food. To apply liquid-manure to soil 


approaching a dry state is sheer waste, be¬ 
cause it passed down to the drainage and is 
lost, and when the autumnal rainfall is not up 
to the average the deficiency should be made 
good prior to the application of liquid- 
manure by giving the borders or soil for some 
distance round the trees a good soaking of 
clear water. No one possessing an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the subject would think of 
giving a pot-plant, for instance, which is re¬ 
ceiving a stimulant daily in some shape or 
form, rich food first if the soil had become 
dry, and the same principles apply in an 
equal degree to fruit-tree borders generally, 
and particularly to those situated at the foot 
of a wall. Although strongly advocating the 
use of liquid-manure as a means of impart¬ 
ing fresh life and vigour to fruit-trees, it must 
not be assumed that its indiscriminate em¬ 
ployment is advised, for the contrary is the 
case. It is to old, but healthy, trees, and 
those which bear regularly and are in danger 
of becoming exhausted that it should be 
given—nnd in liberal dcses, too—while to 
orchard trees and bush fruits generally it is 
almost impossible to give too much. Avoid 
giving liquid to vigorous and strong-growing 
trees and those which crop but occasionally, 
as this only aggravates the evil, and if it is 
only applied on the lines as above, it cannot 
fail to prove of incalculable benefit.—A. W. 

Pear Chaumontel.— Tliis is a Pear of great 
merit when grown to perfection, but, un¬ 
fortunately, it is only in the very warmest 
districts and in exceptional seasons, such as 
the past has been, that this happens. In 
ordinary seasons and under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, the fruits are only fit for stewing, 
but when the tree is accorded a position on a 
south wall, and the roots afforded generous 
treatment, they attain full size in a warm 
season, and, when ripe, are delicious. Its 
season of use varies, in some years it is not 
ready for table till the end of the year, and 
in others it is over by mid-December. This 
season the crop was but sparse ; the fruits 
arrived at maturity earlier than usual, and 
will, in a day or so, be all used. Grown in an 
orchard-house, very large and highly- 
flavoured examples can be had. It then conics 
into use in October.—A. W. 

Winter-Storing Apples.— Recently, when it 
was advised that Apples on shelves should 
have beneath them a layer of straw, various 
readers objec ted on the ground that straw us 
it became damp emitted an unpleasant per¬ 
fume, which permeated the fruit, and caused 
them to taste offensively. Straw as it be¬ 
comes damp assumes a mouldy form, which 
soon affects the fruit. When Mosers. Bunyard 
and Co., of Maidstone, exhibited a really won¬ 
derful collection of 200 dishes of Apples at the 
Horticultural Hall early in December, I en¬ 
quired from the firm their practice with re¬ 
gard to the use of straw as a layer. I was in¬ 
formed that specially nice clean straight straw 
\Vas used, being first cut into the exact 
lengths, corresponding with the breadths of 
the shelves. These straws were laid so thinly 
as to be just about half-an-im h apart, so as to 
enable the Apples to rest on the straws, ami 
keep them from touching the hard wooden 
open trellis shelves beneath. Naturally, in 
such case, whilst air circulates freely about 
the fruits, the straws are aerated and kept dry 
also.—A. D. 

Flg8 Ifl P0t8.~ -These may be grown anv- 
where in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 deg>.. 
rising a little later to 65 dogs. We always 
allow a working margin of 5 dogs. The 
highest, night temperature will generally lx* 
when fires are made up for the flight, ami 
the lowest about sun rise in the morning. 
Never use cold water, either for syringing or 
watering. Figs are strong-rooting plants, 
and mav have liquid-manure twice a week. 
Stop all young shoots at the fifth leaf by 
crushing the terminal Inid. 

“The BSnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Gro unds .”— Acre Edition, Mh, revised, irith deecrip. 
lions of all the best plants, trees, and shrtibs, thru 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood . Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15 *.; post free, 15s. 6d, 

“The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely /JonAHI jirflJvifHJIJW/ inm-nren, nett. Of 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 

The genus Zenobia consists of but a single 
species, and that is Z. speciosa, a native of 



Zenobia (syn. Andromeda) speciosa var. pulverulenta. 
From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. 


Florida to Northern Carolina. It was intro¬ 
duced over a century ago, but is not met with 
in gardens as often as one might expect, con¬ 
sidering its beauty as a flowering shrub, and 
the fact tlint it is at its best after midsummer, 
at which time the blossoms of so many shrubs 
are past. Though said to grow wild in 
swampy districts, such conditions are by no 
means necessary to its successful culture in 
this country, as it will thrive in a fairly moist 
peaty soil; indeed, where its allies such as 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Clethras, Androme- 
das, and Ledums thrive this will prove equally 
satisfactory. When happily situated it forms 
a dense bush 3 feet to 4 feet, or even more, 
in height, and as much through, the gracefully 
arching shoots being clothed with ovate leaves 
about an inch long. The flowers, which de¬ 
pend in considerable numbers from the under¬ 
sides of the shoots, are of an open urn or bell 
shape, and of a thick wax-like texture. In 
colour they are pure white. Not only does 
the flowering season extend over a consider¬ 
able period, but from the waxy nature of the 
petals they remain in perfection for some 
time. This Zenobia is decidedly prolific in 
names, for the following synonyms are given 
in the Kew Hand Li«t>r-^Andromeda'|!as6inae- 
folia, j^ndromeda nilida. VAtedn igadL Jiuda, 
Andromeda speciosa,kndroip<fcji riridis. 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, which 
differs from the type in the intense glaucous 
character of the leaves, which in the sunlight 
glisten like frosted silver. From a foliage 
point of view alone it is a handsome shrub, 
but in addition the flowers are borne just as 
freely as in the other. This is some¬ 
times potted up and employed for 
greenhouse decoration, the entire plant 
under such conditions vying with the 
choicest occupants of the same struc¬ 
ture. This variety has also several 
synonyms given in the Kew Hand List 
—viz., Andromeda dealbata, Andro¬ 
meda pulverulenta, Andromeda spe¬ 
ciosa glauca, and Lyonia pulverulenta. 

X. 

JAPAN ALLSPICE TREE (CIIIMO- 
NANTHUS FRAGANS). 

Many a garden wall at this dull season 
attracts one by the delicious Jonquil¬ 
like fragrance of the Japan Allspice- 
tree, for in spite of the sombre tint of 
the flowers their perfume is evident 
some yards away. We ought to prize 
this shrub more than we do, for what is 
there at this season among flowers in 
the open air that gives out such agree¬ 
able fragrance? We meet with it often 
on garden or house walls, but very 
seldom see its blossoms in a room. I 
have lately 6een the flowers picked off 
and placed on saucers of damp sand, 
but this only gives the fragrance, and 
the pincushion-like arrangement is not 
beautiful. Only once do I remember to 
have seen the cut flowers used in an 
intelligent way, and in this case the 
flowering twigs were cut a foot or more 
in length and placed loosely in a vase 
with coppery Mahonia foliage. This 
was an elegant arrangement, and lasted 
some days. Much of the value and 
beauty of this shrub is lost by the way 
gardeners usually prune and train it 
against a wall. This is done as if it 
were a Peach-tree, and the object was 
to get a few fruits. Every shoot is most 
carefully tacked hard to the wall, and 
frequently the very shoots that yield 
the flowers are cut away at the autumn 
pruning; consequently there is little or 
no bloom. It should be remembered 
that it is a perfectly hardy shrub, and 
the reason we put it against a wall is 
to more thoroughly ripen the growths 
that produce the flowers. The primer 
should have this object in view, and en¬ 
courage the young growths, cutting 
away the old ones and those not likely 
to produce flowering shoots. There is 


February the remaining shoots should be cut 
back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
large branches. These cut-back shoots will 
in the ensuing summer send out other 
flowering growths. It shows a want of know¬ 
ledge of the habit of the shrub to prune it 
either in early autumn or in summer. Such 
a delightful shrub is surely worth this little 
attention. 

Though one seldom sees it except against a 
wall, it can be successfully grown as a bush 
in the warmer parts, or anywhere where tho 
young shoots wiil become ripened, and what 
a beautiful lawn mass it would make of 
several bushes with, say, Christmas Roses 
beneath as a carpet. It is a very old garden 
shrub, and it is now generally known that 
there are two sorts, one with small, dullish 
white flowers of exquisite fragrance, and for¬ 
merly called Calycanthus pnecox. The other 
has much larger flowers of a bright tone of 
yellow, but with less fragrance, and is known 
as the grandiflorus variety. This is the com¬ 
moner and generally preferred. The diffi¬ 
culty of propagating this shrub probably ac¬ 
counts for its comparative scarcity. Nursery¬ 
men generally propagate it by layers, which 
is the best way. There is much to be said in 
favour of a shrub that is capable of giving 
so much enjoyment in the open-air garden in 
mid-winter, and I hope this notice will pro¬ 
voke other comments upon it. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

PEA AND BEAN BEETLES. 

The Pea Beetle (Bruchus pisi).—This 
beetle attacks Peas only, although a closely 
allied species, Bruchus rufimanus, attacks the 
Bean in a similar manner. Although there 
are records of the adult beetle injuring the 
leafage of young Pea-plants by feeding on tho 
leaves, yet it is tho larva or grub which is the 
real cause of the damage complained of in 
connection with this insect. The grubs live in 
the seed, and the result of their work is that 
the seeds may not germinate, or if they ger¬ 
minate the plants from them may be weakly. 
Inferior Peas imported for feeding birds, pigs, 
etc., are frequently very badly infested, and 
help in adding to "the numbers of the beetles 
and in spreading them. In other countries— 
e.j., Canada and the United States—Bruchus 
pisi has occasioned much loss. 

Description .—The beetle is oblong-oval in 
shape and black in colour, with a brownish 
or brown-grey pubescence. The four basal 
joints of the antennae are red, as are also the 
shanks and tarsi of the two front pairs of legs. 
The thighs (femora) of the front legs are 
black, or almost so, whereas in the allied B. 
rufimanus the thighs of the front legs are 



Zenobia speciosa. From a photograph by Miss S. M. Wallace, Ardnamona. 


no need . to tack the shoots hard against 
the wall. A well-grown Chimouanthus 
should in autumn bristle with young 
flowering twigs not tacked against the 
wall. These will give abundance of 
blooms, and a fair amount of these can be cut 


red. The thorax is slightly narrowed in front, 
and has a distinct white spot behind. The 
wing-covers are rather short, so that the 
hinder part of.-foa abdomen is exposed; this 
exposed part has a greyish-white pubescence, 
with dark kjiots^of ivjhiet Targe ones at 
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than the others, and have the femora stout 
and toothed. The larva is whitish-yellow in 
colour, fat and wrinkled. When newly 
hatched from the egg is has three pairs of 
email legs, which are afterwards lost. The 
scaly head is provided with gnawing jaws. 

Life-history. —The adult beetles lay their 
eggs on the Pea pods when these are very 
young. The larva or grub on hatching bores 
into a Pea, and here finds nourishment suffi¬ 
cient to develop it to its full growth. When 
full grown, the larva pupates in the Pea,having 
first eaten its way to the outer coat of the Pea, 
so that when the beetle is mature after pupa¬ 
tion, and is ready to issue, it has only to break 
through this thin skin. Beetles may issue in 
the autumn and pass the winter in some place 
of shelter, or they nr.ay issue in granaries and 
stores and shops during or after the winter, or 
from the Peas after these have been sown. 
The beetles fly well, and can pass to other 
Pea crops. 

The Bean Beetle (Bruch us rufimanus).— 
This beetle has habits similar to those of B. 
pisi, inasmuch as the grubs live in the seed— 
in this case in the Bean—where their presence 
is harmful because of the interference with 
and possible prevention of germination. 

Description. —The beetle is about one-sixth 
of an inch in length. Black in ground colour, 
with a pubescence of brown hairs, it has a 
great resemblance to B. pisi. The Bean 
Beetle, however, can be distinguished by the 
thighs of the front legs, which are red, and 
also by the fact that, the exposed tip of the 
abdomen being nearly covered with white- 
grey pubescence, the dark spots character¬ 
istic of B. pisi scarcely show in B. rufimanus, 
or may not show at all. 

Life-history. —The beetles after pairing lay 
their eggs on the very young pods in the field, 
making their wav into the blossom for the pur¬ 
pose. Out of each egg hatches a whitish 
wrinkled grub which bores into a Bean, nour- 
ishing itself till full-grown on the reserve 
matter in the seed-leaves. More than one 
rub may be found in a Bean, two and three 
eing very common numbers. The full-grown 
grub pupates in the Bean, and in the spring, 
or earlier, the adult beetle emerges. The 
round hole show s the place of emergence ; in 
Beans still containing the beetle a little round 
patch on the outer skin of the Bean marks 
the place where the beetle lies. 

General preventive and remedial 
measures. — (1) Peas containing the pest 
should not be sown. It has been stated that 
the attacked Peas can be separated from the 
healthy by placing the sample of Peas in 
water, when the healthy ones will 6ink, while 
the infested ones float. This statement is not 
wholly trustworthy. In experiments with 
sound and attacked Peas it has been found 
that healthy sound Peas sank at once, but 
that Peas with holes in them from which 
beetles had issued, and those with the outer 
skin broken, but with the beetle still in situ, 
might float for a short time, but ultimately 
they all sink. On the whole, Peas with the 
outer skin unbroken, and containing the 
beetle, continue to float. (2) The best mode 
of killing the pest ih the Pea or Bean is by 
fumigating these with bisulphide of carbon. 
The method is to enclose the Peas for Beans) 
to be treated in an air-tight box or chamber, 
and then to place some bisulphide of carbon 
in a saucer, or saucers, or shallow' dishes laid 
on the top of the Peas (or Beans), and allowed 
to remain for 48 hours. If large quantities of 
Peas or Beans are being dealt with, 1 lb. of 
bisulphide of carbon wlil do for each 100 
buslfels, or w here smaller quantities are to be 
treated 1 ounce of bisulphide of carbon for 
every 100 pounds. This treatment is best ap¬ 
plied as soon after harvesting ns possible, and 
when the temperature is not too low. Bisul¬ 
phide of carbon fumes are poisonous and 
easily inflammable ; they should, therefore, 
not be breathed by the operator, nor should a 
naked light of any kind be brought near them. 
(3) If at the time of sowing live hoetles are 
noticed in the Peas, the beetles will be killed 
if the Pens are dipped for 5 seconds into boil¬ 
ing water. The Peas so treated may be sown 
after being passed through cold w'ater. (4) If 
infested Peas and Beans-ibe placed in a closed 
jar or other vessel tie ne-eldes will I ii> due 
course MiyMpl^-na AvVjithIfVrtlicr 


harming the seeds. The seeds could then, if 
desired, be sown iu the next season, but they 
cannot be relied upon to produce strong 
plants.— Leaflet No. 150 of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Grubs in garden.—I am sending you specimens 
of two grubs, which I have found in my garden, 
whirh was only made last year (1906), the house 
being new. A considerable quantity of road-scrap¬ 
ings was used. Kindly tell me: (1) What the grubs 
are— (a) large,(6) small? (2) Whether they will injure 
shrubs, fruit-trees, and flowers? (3; How to exter¬ 
minate them? (4) Will ample dressings of soot im¬ 
prove the quality of the soil, there being such a 
large proportion of road-scrapings in it?—J. L. C. 

[The long narrow grub which you prob¬ 
ably found moved somewhat rapidly is the 
grub of one of the ground beetles, and, far 
from being injurious, is most useful. .These 
grubs are entirely carnivorous, feeding on 
smaller insects, etc., and should be encour¬ 
aged in every way. The other grubs are 
those of a fly nearly related to bluebottle 
flies. They were, probably, feeding on some 
decaying matter in the soil, and I should not 
think that they would feed on living plants ; 
but if you actually find them at the roots of 
plants, with no manure or decaying matter 
near, I should imagine that they would in¬ 
jure the plants. A good dressing of soot, 
lime, or nitrate of'eoda, could not be other¬ 
wise than useful, and they are good ferti¬ 
lisers.—G. S. S.] 

Fungus on lawn.—I enclose a piece of a fungus, 
which comes on the roots of a Copper Beech on the 
lawn. In the summer it was white, now, as you 
see, it has turned brown. I shall be very much 
obliged if you can tell me how to get rid of it?— 
M. K. 

[The fungus you sent is Polyporus alligatus, 
I do not know that it has any English name. 
You had better dig up as much as you can of 
the fungus, and powder the place where it is 
growing with sulphate of popper or sulphate 
of iron. If it grows again, as soon as you 
notice it employ the same treatment.— 
G. S. S.] 

The snake millipede (Blanjulus guttnlatus).— 
I shall be glad to know through your paper the name 
of the tiny worms which 1 send? 1 take them to 
be either eelworms or wireworms I blame them for 
killing a lot of my Stocks, as I found them on tlie 
lower part of the stem and the roots in the summer. 
The flower-beds were dressed with gas-lirr.e last 
winter. What is the best way to get rid of them? 
Would boiling water do? My beds may have had too 
much manure. — L'rkd Clark. 

[The creatures which you found at the roots 
of your Stocks are neither eelworms nor 
wireworms, but one of the millipedes—the 
spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus guttu¬ 
latus). You are quite right in thinking that 
these creatures are to blame for the death of 
your Stocks, for they are most destructive 
to any plants which they attack, and J,hey do 
not appear to be very fastidious in their 
choice. Boiling water will certainly kill 
them, and so would a heavy dressing of gas- 
lime, but then you would not be able to use 
the ground for some months. They may be 
trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, Man¬ 
gold Wurtzcl, Potatoes, or Carrots just be¬ 
low the surface of the ground. Stick a small 
wooden skewer into each bait to show where 
it is hidden. Examine them every morning. 
No ordinary insecticides seem to have any 
effect on millipedes.— G. S. S.] 

Black Currant-mite.— Will vou kindly inform me 
through your paper what is wrong with the buds on en¬ 
closed Black Currant shoots, many of which are abnormally 
swelled? 1 have found a tiny white maggot in gome of 
them. What is the remedy ?— Ooloo. 

[Your Black Currant hushes have been at¬ 
tacked by the Currant mite. See article cm 
the subject in our issue of December 15th, 
1906, page 576.] 


Xiibonia floribunda failing to bloom U.).— 
The most probable cause of the failure to flower of 
the pints in question is that they have been allowed 
to become a prey to iuscet. pests, especially red spider, 
which very frequently att leka them, ami, if allowed 
t) gain a looting, will assuredly cause the foliage to 
full off and the young shoots to wither away. The 
general treatment of Libonias is similar to that re¬ 
quired by the Fuchria—that is, a moist, genial 
atmosphere to grow in, thorough cleanliness of the 
foliage maintained by frequent synngings and fumi¬ 
gation with Tobacco occasionally, and when in active 
growth great caie must be taken that they never 
suller from want of water at the roots. If so, they 
will he sure, sooner or later, to lose their leaves and 
fail to flower properly. Also, they are very iin¬ 
put ieut of i "Id, cutting draughts of air. 


VEGETABLES. 

NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 
There seem ~tp be for introduction during 
the current year very few new Potatoes that 
have, so far, secured distinctive reputations. 
The booming of a set of undoubtedly inferior 
and disappointing varieties a year or two 
since, created, in relation to Potatoes, so 
much of disgust and distrust in the public 
mind, that the evil then done has not yet been 
fairly exhausted. So chary have growers be¬ 
come of purchasing new varieties that it 
has made raisers hesitate to put any such 
on the market. Certainly in the end no 
harm, but rather good, will result. We have 
6o many sterling varieties in commerce that 
there is no lack of heavy cropjiers or of table 
excellence. The primary defect of so many 
of these varieties is their exceeding similarity. 
Some of that likeness arises from the general 
employment of similar parents as seed pro¬ 
ducers, similar results following in the pro¬ 
geny ; some of it from the too free use of 
synonyms, one popular variety being put into 
commerce in diverse directions under several 
diverse names. A year or two of rest from 
novelties, let them be ever so real, will rather 
do good than harm, and if during that time 
raisers have been careful to select from their 
seedlings some that are really distinct and 
specially good, very great may be the gain. 
We want to sec a return to the distinctive 
round or old Regent ty|>e on one hand, and 
truer Kidneys, especially for first early pur¬ 
poses, on the other. These forms will never 
come if the Up-to-Date section be constantly 
used for parentage. We saw last autumn at 
Reading a seedling white round that gave all 
even-sized market ware tutors so much like 
those of old Victoria, and really a heavy 
cropper, that we advised it be named the 
New Victoria. If the table quality is equal 
to other merits it should prove to be a real 
novelty. Let us hope that iu the United 
Kingdom are other equally promising seed¬ 
lings. We shall gladly welcome them a year 
or two hence. A. D. 


LEEKS. 

In many large private gardens Leeks are 
much prized. No doubt their being exhibited 
in such a nice clean white state has done 
much to increase their popularity. In my 
early days Leeks were only grown for soup, 
and used in a green state. For stewing, Leeks 
should be of a good size, and nice and white. 
To obtain them in this condition they mu6t 
have good culture, and be sown early. There 
are many ways of blanching them. Generally 
they are grown in trenches in the same way 
as Celery, sowing them in a box or on a slight 
hot-bed, planting them out like Celery. For 
years I sowed the main crop early in March 
with the Onions, reserving on each side of the 
Onion-bed two rows for Leeks. In autumn 
I gave these several doses of manure-water, 
and before severe frost set in I drew soil 
to them oil the outside of the two rows. Be¬ 
tween the two rows 1 filled in with soil and a 
few leaves to keep out frost. This last- year, 
wishing to obtain them larger. I sowed them 
in boxes with the Onions early in January, 
giving them the same, treatment. When the 
Onions were pulled, the Leeks received 
several soakings of manure-water, and they 
were earthed up in November. The land 
being iu good heart, and deeply worked, they 
grew rapidly during the summer. The feed¬ 
ing in autumn continued their growth. The 
crop is all one can desire, many of the stems 
being as thick as a man’s wrist. Thus it will 
be seen that when grown on the level the 
labour is nothing to he compared to that when 
the Leeks are grown in trenches. 

Some little thought is needed us to surls. 
Everyone admires those long stems at shows, 
but i find these are not the most profitable 
for home use, ns they entail much trouble in 
blanching. For exhibition they are generally 
blanched by surrounding with paper. This 
year some of the stems of Lyon were 
18 inches to 20 inches long, and I noticed 
these suffered in autumn under 17 degs. of 
frost when the'Mirii’tdHkihds, such as Mussel- 
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YELLOW TOMATOES. 

Yellow Tomatoes have never attained such a 
degree of popularity as was at one time pre¬ 
dicted, and in spite of the great improvement 
both in appearance and flavour, which it must 
be admitted characterises the more recent in¬ 
troductions, they are never likely, in my 
opinion, to oust the red varieties. There are, 
however, many who prefer a yellow Tomato to 
a red one, the sweeter flavour and the less 
degree of acidity which it possesses being re¬ 
sponsible for this. The red 6orts are, of 
course, acid to a greater cr less degree, so 
that it can be easily imagined that those who 
partake of Tomatoes in a raw state, unac¬ 
companied by oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, 
etc., would naturally find the yellow fruits 
much more palatable for this very reason. To 
the latter class of consumers the yellow To¬ 
mato, then, specially commends itself, and is 
by them greatly appreciated. Many have 
gone so far as to assert that the yellow 
Tomato is suitable for dessert, but I have 
yet to meet with the variety possessing such 
sweetness and superiority of flavour as to 
warrant its inclusion. The yellow Tomato is, 
however, worthy of being grown. The plants 
are rather more tender in constitution than 


and produce tubers of some sort on the same 
spot for several years is quite true, for owing 
to its strong rooting nature it will live where 
other vegetables would starve. To do it jus¬ 
tice, it needs deeply cultivated soil, an open 
situation, and plenty of space between each 
root. The white variety is, in my opinion, 
superior to the purple sort.—J. G., Goaport. 


EARLY PEAS. 

We all long to get thes? a-s early as the sea¬ 
son will allow', and with that end in view a 
start must be made towards the end of Janu¬ 
ary. provided the state of the weather, also 
of the soil, is suitable. Many, with a view to 
hastening the crop, sow in pots or boxes 
under glass, eventually hardening and plant¬ 
ing out in March. This, doubtless, is a wise 
plan where a cold, retentive soil has to be 
dealt with, otherwise there is not much 
gaiued, as the plants are bound to receive 
somewhat of a check in transplanting, use 
whatever care one may. Peas, also Beans, 
require a rich soil, and this should be broken 
up to a good depth, so that the roots of the 
plants can go down, and thus be able to with¬ 
stand a spell of dry weather towards late May 



Tomato Golden Perfection. 


the red kinds, but they can be grown under 
glass without any difficulty. The illustration 
given is of a specimen fruit of Golden Per¬ 
fection, which approaches more nearly to the 
red variety, named Perfection, both in size 
and general contour, than the other yellow- 
varieties do. This is also a good exhibition 
variety, and if two or four varieties of the 
yellow sorts are desired this should form one. 
Fortunately there is not a long list of names 
to bewilder those who are anxious to select 
their own, but for the guidance of those who 
are not intimately acquainted with them, the 
three following sorts will be found reliable, ' 
and all are good croppers:—Chiswick Peach, 
medium size, pale yellow, excellent flavour ; 
Golden Jubilee, medium size, orange 
coloured, first-rate quality ; Sunbeam, 
medium sized, amber colour, flavour good, 
and the earliest to ripen of the four sorts 
mentioned. A. W. 


The Jerusalem Artichoke. -This is a most 1 
useful vegetable for mid-winter, as it may be 
utilised in such a number of ways. It would 
be much more popular than it is if people 
would only grow it bafctef, as it suffers from 
the common beli.ef fiat aril* odd''ylitft>r is 
good enough TGr ArlicftttltlAJ r jiia6£ Witt live 


and early June, should such set in about that 
date. On light sandy or gravelly soils cow- 
manure as brought from the stalls and turned 
back twice within a month or six weeks can- 
j not be beaten ; but most of us have to garden 
with something of much less strength, such 
as stable yard manure, mixed with decayed 
leaf soil, which, if used judiciously, forms a 
good dressing. Position, too, is of import¬ 
ance. and, if possible, some sort of a shelter 
should be afforded from the colder quarters, 
a south border being an ideal place, especi¬ 
ally for the dwarf varieties, these not ob¬ 
structing the light or sun from the trees 
usually grown against such a wall. It is 
necessary to sow early Peas more thickly 
than late crops, as some allowance must be 
made for the ravages of mice in winter and 
early spring. A quart of seed will sow 120- 
yards run, and in taking out the drill, 3 inches 
deep, use a Turnip hoe, so that the Lcttom is 
flat, as if in the shape of a V all the seed 
gets together at the base, each one crowding 
out the other as soon as the seed begins to 
sprout. Damping the seed with a mixture of 
hot water and petroleum, and rolling in 
powdered red lead, prevent, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, the mice from molesting them, and, in 
! any case, traps should be set alongside of the 


rows as soon as sown—not waiting until the 
depredators make a start, for in a single night 
they play havoc. 

Among dwarfs, the following give me every 
satisfaction : Harbinger, Mayflower, and 
Chelsea Gem, varying in height from 
18 inches to 2£ feet. These should be sown 
in rows 2-} feet apart. Some prefer taller 
varieties, such as May Queen, Early Giant, 
Exonian, William the First, Earliest Marrow-, 
and Gradus, all excellent Peas, and coming 
in about the same time, with the exception 
of Gradus, which, if sown with either of the 
former, will form a good succession. I used 
to sow Daisy to form a succession, but now 
sow- it as a main crop and late variety, and it 
is hard to beat, either for cropping or flavour. 
These varieties require 4 feet .6 inches or 
5 feet between the rows, and a row of early 
Spinach can be sown between, where, with 
the shelter of the Peas, it will come into use 
early, proving much in advance of the still 
standing winter crop. Those having glass 
accommodation may get a few- early pickings 
by sowing in 10-inch pots or deep boxes, 
Eight Weeks or Harbinger doing well under 
such treatment. The plants must not be 
coddled. Abundance of fresh air, minus cold, 
cutting winds, must bo allowed, and the 
plants must be stood well up to the light, giv¬ 
ing abundance of water when growing freely, 
and, as soon as podded, frequent doses of 
weak manure-water. Give early support, in 
the way of brush-wood, so that the bine docs 
not get crippled. 

JJictun, Devon. J. MaYNE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Celery. I shall he obliged by your telling 
me how toon l can plant Celery again in the same ground 
in which I have it this year ? I mean, of course, with 
advantage. A large proportion of my Celery this season 
has run to seed. In a neighbour's garden, from which I 
got mv plants, the Celery has done very well. I ihink 
that the ground where mine is has got too rank frem 
overcropping with Celery. —W. 

[Although not good practice to crop the 
same plot of ground with Celery several 
seasons in succession, it may, if necessity 
arises for so doing, be done without any ill- 
effects resulting. The fact of your plants 
having run to .seed points to some error in 
cultivation, and most likely the plants were 
allowed to get dry at the roots after they were 
set out in the trenches. Such an omission 
would arrest grrAvth for the time being, then 
when moisture was supplied, either by 
natural or artificial means, the plants would 
commence to run to flower. Another season 
endeavour to keep the plants growing without 
check from the seedling stage until the plants 
are ready for moulding.] 

Potatoes for exhibition.— Whilst there is 
a mistaken idea abroad that exhibition Pota¬ 
toes constitute a special class, diverse from 
those ordinarily grown, the opinion applies 
solely to coloured varieties, and not to white 
ones, for of the latter there is probably not 
one but will, well grown, give very handsome 
show tubers. A few coloured varieties, how¬ 
ever, such as red and purple Kidneys and 
Rounds, should be grown not only to fill 
classes for coloured varieties, but also to en¬ 
able some colour variety to be introduced into 
collections, as one of 12 dishes, all white, for 
instance, makes a very monotonous feature, 
especially when one half of these staged are 
of the Up to-Date type. Fine-coloured 
Kidneys arc Rouge Royale, Cardinal, both 
red ; Cannell’s Purple Eye, very handsome ; 
Royal Purple ; Mottled Beauty, a striped 
Lapstone ; and King Edward VII. Of red 
rounds Reading Russet, Dalmeny Red ; The 
Dean, Eightyfold, both purple; Noroton 
Beauty, white,pink eyes ; and Lord Tennyson, 
mottled purple, are of the best, and generally 
have excellent table quality. Seed tubers of 
these varieties where exhibiting is purposed 
should be got in at once, and set up in boxes 
to duly form sprouts.—A. D. 

Golden Potatoes. Whether intending to 
play a joke, or sent in all seriousness, a dish 
of Kidney Potatoes was put before the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society recently coated over with 
gold paint. Certainly .the committee de¬ 
clined to regard tench*an exhibit as a joke, and 
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us that in years past strange efforts have been 
made to make Potato tubers look otherwise 
than natural. Tubers have, for instance, 
been so scrubbed with a hard brush as to re¬ 
move from them every particle of true rind or 
skin. Coloured Potatoes have been dipped in 
dyes to enrich their colouring, or have been 
rubbed with oil to freshen their appearance. 
Those, happily, are things of the past. 
Growers have learnt that unless nature has 
in the soil put on to the skins of the tubers 
bright gloss, devoid of scab or abrasion, the 
chance of their exhibits at shows is poor. 
Good varieties, good soil, and good cultiva¬ 
tion nrc elements to success.—A. I). 


GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. - Fuchsias which have been 
resting under the stage or in some quiet corner 
may now be pruned into shape, receive a good 
soaking of water, and be placed in heat if 
cuttings are wanted. Rooted cuttings that 
were inserted in pots or boxes last autumn 
may now be potted off, started in heat 
near the glass, and kept moving. If well 
managed these will make nice little plants in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots by May. Standard 
Fuchsias are being used in the summer 
flower-garden, and they are also nice for a 
change in the conservatory. If we start with 
young plants, a central leader is taken up, and 
all 6ide shoots pinched back to two or three 
leaves. These side-shoots will be removed 
later, but for the present they are left, as 
they give strength to the main stem. When 
the necessary height has been reached, the 
leader is stopped, and the shoots that break 
away pinched until a head has been formed. 
The stem growths may then be removed. To 
grow Fuchsias into large specimens they 
should not be left to get pot-bound, as when 
the roots reach the sides of the pot, and feel 
the check the plants begin to form flower 
buds, and the progress is arrested. There¬ 
fore, as soon as the roots are forming round 
the inside of the pot shift into] larger pots. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for 'spring and 
summer flowering should be repotted. They 
make handsome specimens in 7-inch pots, 
and, of course, nice plants can be had in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots. The 5-inch pot is the 
market size. All Pelargoniums flower best 
when two-thirds of the potting compost is 
good, sound loam, and they should be potted 
lirmly, and not be overwatered, especially at 
first. Passion-flowers and other climbers 
that were pruned back rather closely in the 
autumn will soon show signs of new growth, 
and these young growths should be thinned in 

?;ood time, and trained so as to hang grace- 
ully down. 

Stove. —The summer-flowering stove clim¬ 
bers, such as Allamandas, Clerodendrons, 
Dipladenias, Bougainvilleas, etc., may be 
pruned back to firm wood. Bougainvilleas 
are usually pruned rather harder than other 
climbers, as they bloom altogether on the 
young wood, and when pruned rather hard 
long wreaths of flowers are produced. The 
Bougainvillea will flower well in a warm con¬ 
servatory if the roots are kept dry during 
winter, and the plants cut hard back at this 
season. We are approaching the season when 
seeds of Gloxinias, Begonias, Streptocar- 
puses, and other stove plants should bo 
sown. These are usually raised from seeds 
early in the year to obtain strong flowering 
plants in one year. Rivina humilis, a rather 
pretty berry-bearing plant, sown now, and 
grown freely during the summer, will make 
nice change plants for table decoration. 
Crotons will root freely in a bed of moist 
bottom-heat, as will also Ficus elastica, and 
the variegated variety of this, which does not 
appear to ha\e become so common as one 
thought it would when first introduced. The 
reason probably is that it requires more heat 
than tho green-leaved variety. The small 
variegated varieties of F. radicaue and F. 
repens are hardier and useful. 

Ferns In the greenhouse.— Most of the 
Pterises will do in a night temperature of 
50 degs. More heat wjll^not hurt th«m, and 
during the young crowing stage r f^v degrees 
more will be an aavaik&g|k&. L: tne conserva¬ 
tory we want Ferns that will thriteln a tem¬ 


perature of 50 degs. or so, and most of the 
cool house Ferns will do this in winter. These 
will include, besides the Pterises, Cyrtomium, 
Neplirolepis tuberosa and N. exaltata. Adi- 
antums of the cuneatum section, which still 
retains its popularity, will thrive in the shady 
parts of the conservatory. Woodwardia 
radicans makes a wide spreading basket plant. 
Phlebodium aureum does well in summer, but 
rather loses tone in the winter. Among As- 
pleniums A. bulbiferum is very useful, either 
in a basket or pots. The Elk’s Horn Fern, 
Platycerium aleicorne, makes a grand basket 
plant, and thrives in a shady part of the con¬ 
servatory. The Tree-Ferns are not so common 
as they were twenty years or more ago. Palms 
seem to have occupied the position the New 
Zealand Fern once filled. They are cheaper 
and more easily kept in condition. The Ken- 
tias are very graceful Palms, and when they 
have acquired some size will do well in the 
conservatory. Young Palms and young Ferns 
will pay for a little extra warmth. 

Late Peaoh-houee.- 1 am assuming the 
trees have been pruned and cleaned, and the 
borders renovated with fresh loam, fortified 
with a little bone-meal or suitable artificial. 
Basic slag is not a bad thing for a winter 
dressing. By-and-bye, when the fruits aro 
swelling, something speedier in its action may 
be given. It is an advantage in nearly every 
respect when the Peach-house can be given 
up to the Peach-trees entirely; but in these 
strenuous times the most has to be made of 
everything, and the fruit houses are generally 
filled with bedding 6tuff or plants being got 
ready for the conservatory. I have always 
been obliged to do this, and if the watering- 
pot is used with care I have not found much 
harm has been done. No fire will be used in 
this house except for the purpose of keeping 
out frost. 

Forcing Strawberries.— Strawberries are 
in many gardens what may be termed a catch 
crop. Occasionally a house can be given up 
to them, but very often they are brought on 
on shelves in vineries, Peach-houses, and 
wherever there is room to fit up a shelf near 
the glass so that the plants get light enough, 
and are pretty freely ventilated. Light and 
air are a necessity to secure strong blossoms 
that w ill set freely. If the blossoms are weak 
the fruits must be small, but, as a rule, 
Strawberries when strong and healthy pro¬ 
duce many more blossoms than are required, 
and when the flowers expand, or are on the 
point of expanding, it is an advantage to re¬ 
move all weak blossoms in the bud state. It 
is better to have a dozen good-sized Straw¬ 
berries on each plant than a larger number 
of small ones. As soon as the flowers open 
pass the rabbit’s tail over them. 

Plants In the house.— There will be a good 
show of early flowering bulbs now, and these, 
or some of them, may be used for filling 
vases. If planted in damp Moss they will 
last as long as if left in the pots in which they 
have been grown. A group of Maiden-hair 
Ferns and Roman Hyacinths is charming. 
Tulips are plentiful now, and may* be mixed 
w r ith small l’teris Ferns in vases. Of course, 
there must be Palms to give elevation, and 
Aspidistras are always useful. 

Outdoor garden.— In open weather Box 
edgings may be replanted, and gravel walks 
turned, levelled, and rolled down firm. A little 
fresh gravel may he spread on the surface. 
New beds or borders intended for herbaceous 
plants may be replanted when the surface is 
dry. After trenching it will be better to wait 
till the ground has settled. The opportunity 
should be taken to alter the planting so far 
as regards the size and position of the groups. 
In this respect there is a good deal of scope 
for individual taste. I always think close 
spiral growing things, such as Delphiniums, 
look better dotted about singly with lower- 
growing things between. After frost, lawns 
should be rolled, and top-dressings may be ap¬ 
plied to weak turf, and a few seeds sown later. 
Moss-litter manure which has been laid up 
some time forms a good top dressing for weak 
Grass, and when it has settled into the turf 
sow Grass seeds in March. Do not prune de¬ 
ciduous shrubs now. Leave the pruning till 
after flowering. Arrears of planting may be 
fetched up when the weather is suitable. Ad¬ 


ditions may be made to the rock garden or 
fernery, but leave the planting till March or 
April. Create as many special features as 
possible. 

Fruit garden. —There is still some pruning 
to do. In pruning Plums on walls lay in a 
young shoot wherever there is room. These 
young shoots are usually prolific, and the 
blossoms being close to the wall, generally 
escape the spring frosts. The same remark 
applies to Apricots, which are usually spur- 
pruned, but more young wood may be left in 
with advantage. More young wood and few r or 
old spurs would be an improvement to both 
Apricots and Plums. Peaches and Morello 
Cherries are always pruned in this way in 
most gardens, though, of course, they will 
bear on spurs, but in practice it is found 
better to take the crop from the young wood 
of the previous year. The shortening of the 
young wood will depend upon its condition, 
and the space to be filled, but usually we 
prune to form wood close to a wood bud. As 
in the cose of stone fruits, there must be a 
leader. There is time to plant all kinds of 
fruit-trees. We know, of course, that autumn 
is the best time to plant, but when the 
autumn is past, few, I imagine, would wait 
till next autumn if there w r ere planting to do. 
I have planted as late os April, and had the 
trees do well. 

Vegetable garden.— Among the important 
work now under consideration will be the ar¬ 
rangement of the cropping for the coming 
season. The wise man studies the wishes and 
wants of those for whom he caters. We may 
have too many Cabbages, but are not likely 
to have too many Mushrooms, or too much 
Seakale and Asparagus. Cauliflowers and 
Peas, too, must nave a long season, and the 
demand for .good snlading must be met. 
Herbs may be regarded as small matters, but 
they must not be forgotten, and to keep up a 
supply new beds must be made, and a supply 
of forcing roots of such things as Mint, Tar¬ 
ragon, Sorrel, etc., must be had. There is 
an advantage in keeping a diary of the daily 
work, for though each year’s requirements 
may not be identical, something may be learnt 
from our note-books. Manuring, digging, 
and trenching will be in operation on every 
favourable opportunity, special attention 
being given to tho preparation of the land for 
Onions, Potatoes, Seakale, and Asparagus. 

E. Hobday. 


the coamro week's work. 


Extracts from, a Carden Diary . 

January 28th .—Planted an early house 
with Tomatoes. Finished tying down young 
shoots of Vines in early house, and stopped 
leaders two leaves beyond the bunch. Put in 
cuttings of Fuchsias and other soft-wooded 
plants, including a lot of double Lobelias. 
Plants of various kinds which have been pre¬ 
pared for forcing are continually being moved 
to forcing house on the way to conservatory. 

January 20th .—Planted early Potatoes in 
turf pits, and also on south border. The turf 
pits are covered in bad weather with straw 
mats. Sowed Radishes, Cress, and Horn 
Carrots on a warm site outside. Forced 
Carrots in hot beds have been thinned a little, 
but these are usually drawn for use when 
small. Lily of the Valley crowns are potted 
.in weekly batches, plunged in bottom heat, 
and covered for a time with inverted pots. 

January 30th. - Pruned Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines on south wall. Washing and training 
the trees are also l>eiug done. Disbudding is 
being done in early Peach-house, and a very 
few of the small fruits from the under side 
of the trellis where much crowded are re¬ 
moved at the same time, as we know the trees 
aro reliable and capable of carrying a good 


crop. 

January 31st.- We have still some repairs 
to do on tennis and hockey grounds. This 
work will bo forwarded now that the weather 
is suitable. Digging and trenching are also 
being done at every opportunity. Ground 
has been prepared for Seakale and Asparagus, 
as a certain sized plot of ground every year 
is planted with this! Chop to produce forcing 

February L-t. Oilidns sown iu boxes for 
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transplanting are now up, and these will be 
grown cool till the first week in April, and ! 
then planted. In the meantime the land will 
be manured and trenched, and left to settle 
and get pulverised. A path which is much 
used has been turned over a little, fresh gravel 
added, and rolled down firmly. This will 
make a good path again at small expense. 

February 2nd .—Azaleas are coming in 
freely now, and make a nice group in conser¬ 
vatory. Lilacs also are good. These, of 
course, have been prepared fcr forcing. 
Shifted on white Marguerites, and put in 
more Chrysanthemum cuttings. Sowed Lo¬ 
belias, both the dwarf and the hanging kinds, 
for window-boxes. Sowed more Cucumber, 
Melon, and Tomato seeds, as many plants 
are wanted. 


BOOKS. 

INSECT PESTS OP THE FARM AND 
GARDEN.* 

This little book is a useful addition to those 
already published on this subject, and is 
written in a very pleasant and readable 
manner, but, unfortunately, the author does 
not describe, or even mention, a large 
number of our insect enemies, some of those 
which are omitted being very important ones, 
and no allusion is made, or only a very slight 
ine, to the many insects which are so useful 
in gardens, and without whose assistance it 
would be almost impossible to cultivate 
plants. 

The subject matter of this volume is di¬ 
vided into two parts. The first deals with 
the structure and transformations of insects, 
and it gives the details in a very simple 
and concise manner. The systematic ar¬ 
rangement of various creatures which Lin¬ 
naeus included in the word insects is first 
mentioned, and then the various classes into 
which the true insects are now divided. The 
anatomy of insects is then very clearly ex¬ 
plained. In alluding to the sexes of insects 
the author says: “In most insects the sexes 
are distinct, though occasionally hermaphro¬ 
dites are found (Aphides, etc.)” This is not 
the right term to use : the aphides which give 
birth to living young are not hermaphrodites. 
There is no trace of the male sex about them. 
They are really what is termed parthenoge- 
netic females—that is, females, which can re¬ 
produce their species without the interven¬ 
tion of a male. In the chapter headed “In¬ 
secticides and General Treatment ” much ad¬ 
mirable advice is given, but the statement 
that “nitrnte of soda and kainit are manures 
most useful as insecticides, killing all surface 
insects, wireworm, leather-jacket, etc.,” is 
rather startling. If this were true there 
ought to be none of these pests living. The 
insecticide that will kill these insects when 
in the soil has yet to be discovered. The 
second part of this book opens with a 
short account of red-spiders and the Black 
Currant gall-mite, and then various kinds of 
beetles are described and figured. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see what the author had in his mind 
when he arranged the sequence in which the 
descriptions of the beetles should follow one 
another. In other books they are either 
arranged under the names of the plants they 
feed on, or else according to the systematic 
classification that the writer adopts, but in 
the present book there does not seem to be 
any arrangement at all. To some extent 
there is an alphabetical one, but not entirely. 
For instance, the descriptions of five weevils 
follow one another, then six pages further on 
another is described, and two pages later a 
seventh. If you find a weevil, and want to 
find out what its name is, this is a very in¬ 
convenient arrangement. Under the heading 
of “Hemiptera” - aphides, bugs, and scale in¬ 
sects, only the aphides and the hop frog-fly 
are mentioned. No further allusion is made 
to the plant bugs, and scale insects, both of 
which are important pests. Again, in de¬ 
scribing the saw-flies only two species are de¬ 
scribed, both of which injure farm crops. 


* “Insect Pests of the Faqn and Gardens" By F. 
Martin-Duncan, “The Naturalists’ Elbran.” Swan, 
Sonneniiciheii), and Co., Li ^it«| ,|g5|IIig dtjJeft^Blooms- 


The Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly, whose 
grubs so often defoliate our Gooseberry 
bushes, and the Pear saw-fly, the parents of 
the Pear slug-worm, which are the cause of 
much injury to the leaves of Pear-trees, are 
passed over. Among the moths there are 
several very important pests omitted. For 
instance, the winter-moth and the mottled 
umber moth, whose caterpillars are so de¬ 
structive to fruit-trees, are not mentioned 
except that when “sticky banding” is recom¬ 
mended. On page 24 we read that it is 
“probably the best method of combating that 
terrible pest the winter-moth (Fig. 43) and 
its near kin, the March-moth (Fig. 43a), 
These figures 43 and 43a are on plate 6 with 
figures 14 and 15, while Fig. 42 is on plate 16. 
The Magpie-moth is also omitted, although 
it is a very destructive insect when in the 
caterpillar state. 

The figures have the great merit of being 
nearly all photographs of the insects them¬ 
selves, reproduced by the half-tone process, 
but they are not altogether a success. The 
shadows of the insects in many cases detract 
sadly from their appearance. This might 
easily have been avoided by a little care when 
the photographs were taken, and in many in¬ 
stances the subjects had been very badly set, 
which is a pity. The actual size of the in¬ 
sects is not indicated, so that the “click 
beetle ” is made to appear larger than the 
cockchafer, which is portrayed on the same 
plate, and the codlin-moth seems larger than 
the heart and dart-moths. This is very mis¬ 
leading to those who do not know the insects. 
Some mention should be made under each 
figure of the real size of the object if it be 
difficult to show a line, as is usually done, the 
length of the subject alongside of it. From 
these criticisms it will be seen that the faults 
of this book are more “sins of omission than 
of commission,” and that they can be recti¬ 
fied in a future edition. It is a distinctly 
useful book, and its price places it within 
the reach of every one, so it should have a 
large sale. 


“THE SCOTS GARD’NER.”* 

John Reid, the author of this little book, first 
printed by “David Lindsay and his partners, 
at the foot of Heriot’s Bridge,” in 1683, was 
in his time gardener, or gard’ner, to Sir 
George Mackenzie, of Roselmugh, Avoch, 
Ross-shire. The gardens at Rosehaugh were, 
we are told in the editor’s preface to the re¬ 
print, noted for their beauty. Reid’s book 
possesses now a quaint, rather than a prac¬ 
tical, interest. Lord Rosebery, in an intro¬ 
ductory appreciation, speaks of it as “a de¬ 
lightful book to read, perhaps even more de¬ 
lightful for those w T ho know nothing about the 
subject than for those who do.” Magnani¬ 
mously, and not without a certain humble 
pride, his lordship owns that he belongs to 
the first category, for which he makes the 
amende honorable in the following passage : — 
“What I then say is this, that we ignora¬ 
muses, who know very little about it, can 
derive a pure pleasure, not merely from the 
contemplation of gardens, but from reading 
books about them. When people are very 
much wearied by business I do not know of 
a better recipe to cheer and soothe their 
minds.” 

As an example of the style and matter of 
this old time Scots gard’ner, we select the fol¬ 
lowing passage as containing some practical 
advice as to pruning fruit-trees : “Begin be¬ 
times to prune of our fruit-trees ; spare them 
not while young ; reduce them into a good 
shape and order while such, so they will not 
only soon overgrow the wounds, their 
branches being but small, but, also, when they 
should come to bear fruit, you shall not need 
to cut so much ; only purge them of super¬ 
fluities ; and this is the way to make trees 
fruitful as well as pleasant—-suffer no 
branch to aspire beyond others in height, nor 
any to cross, rub, or gall one another—wall- 
trees especially should be cut near while 
young, that they may send forth small shoots 
for furnishing your walls from the bottom 
equally.” 


* “The Scots Gard’ner.” By John Reid. T. N. Foulis, 
Bedford-street, London, W.C.; and of Edinburgh. 


“THE SWEET PEA ANNUAL FOR 1907.”* 
This publication has just been sent to the 
members of the National Sweet Pea Society. 
The contents differ very considerably from 
those of last year’s publication, which, from 
our point of view, was of a more practical 
nature. As the official organ of the society, 
however, the “Annual” serves a useful pur¬ 
pose, assisting to keep its members in touch 
with all that concerns the welfare of the Sweet 
Pea. Contributions from various writers ap¬ 
pear on diverse matters pertaining to the 
flower, such as “The Bibliography of the 
Sweet Pea,” “Sweet Pea Tendrils,’ “Sweet 
Peas in British Columbia,” “Success in the 
Black Country,” “The Sweet Pea in Table 
Decorations,” “The Telemly Sweet Peas,” 
and a somewhat lengthy description of the 
society’s outings to several trials of Sweet 
Peas in nursery gardens, and a review of “The 
society’s Sweet Pea trial at Reading.” A 
feature of interest is the audit of the varie¬ 
ties exhibited at the great Sweet Pea Show of 
1906, in which it is snown that 1,949 bunches 
were set up for adjudication, in no less than 
152 varieties. Even more interesting is the 
“First Prize Audit.” It appears that there 
were 261 bunches in 64 varieties set up in the 
“first prize” exhibit. The audit of the Ul- 
verston show, under the auspices of the 
N.S.P. Society, showed that 1,081 bunches in 
97 varieties were staged on that occasion. 
“Sweet Peas at Benfieldside,” “Sweet Peas 
in Tubs,” “Picking and Packing Sweet Peas 
for Exhibition,” “Judging Sweet Pea Novel¬ 
ties,” and “How to Grow Sweet Peas” 
(opinions from all quarters), and “Winter¬ 
flowering Sweet Peas,” will give a fair indi¬ 
cation of the comprehensive character of the 
publication. The “Annual” is freely illus¬ 
trated. It is edited by Mr. Chas. H. Curtis 
and Mr. Horace J. Wright, and is published 
by the former (secretary of the society) at 
Adelaidc-road, Brentford. 


BIRDS* 

Blackbird losing Its feathers (B. F .).— 
The loss of feathers arises from various 
causes. Sometimes being kept in a dry, over¬ 
heated temperature will bring it about, while 
in many cases it is associated with indiges¬ 
tion through improper feeding. An irritable 
condition of the skin will often cause a bird 
to peck itself and draw out young feathers as 
they appear. It would be advisable to put 
your bird on lower diet. You were right in 
discontinuing the milk, and using water in¬ 
stead. Instead of the German paste, give 
Oatmeal and Barley-meal, in equal partB, 
mixed with water to a crumbly paste. Mix 
with the soft food a little flour of sulphur- 
say, half a teaspoonful twice a week.— 

Bullfinch with leg weakness (Agnes 
Thomson ).—You do not state what the diet 
of this bird consists of. If you are not 
supplying it with suitable food, or the food 
is not varied enough, debility would be the 
result. A bird will sometimes be found to 
g?t weak in its legs without any apparent, 
cause—-no actual disease being detected. 
Where the affection is due to improper feed¬ 
ing, this must be at once discontinued, and 
a suitable diet substituted. Feed your bull¬ 
finch upon two parts Canary-seed, one part 
German Rnpe, and one part small white Sun¬ 
flower-seed, or half Hemp and one part Oats. 
A very excellent medicine to give in cases 
of debility is Parrish’s chemical food, as the 
phosphates contained in it impart tone to the 
blood and strength to the muscular fibres of 
the body. Put six drops in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water for drinking. You may give 
your birds occasionally a stalk of ripe Plan¬ 
tain-seed, a few Privet berries, a little plain 
biscuit, a piece of Apple or boiled Carrot, 
and a small quantity of Watercress. It is 
not safe to supply Hemp-seed in quantity, as 
this has a tendency to darken the plumage. 
Bullfinches in a captive state are very sus¬ 
ceptible to the influence of heat, which affects 
them injuriously; they, therefore, should 
never be kept in a high artificial tempera¬ 
ture.—S. S. G. 


* “The 8weet Pea Annual for 1907.” Published by the 
National Pv/eet Pea Society. 
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LAW AND CU8TOM. 


Overhanging trees.— The trees of my neighbour 
considerably overhang the wall dividing our respective 
gardens, and inasmuch as they are evergreen Ilex Oaks, 
they are a source of much annoyance, as flowers, etc , will 
not grow to perfection under the trees, and the leaves fall 
during mosGof the summer months on my ground, entail¬ 
ing constant clearing up and generally an untidy look. 1 
have lately written to my neighbour (whom I do not know 
personally), courteously asking him to cut back his trees 
in line with the wall, but he has neither attempted to do 
so, nor Acknowledged my letter, nor do I think he will 
now. I do not want, of course, to go to law (supposing 
my rights are clear), nor do I want, if possible, to act in 
ari unneighbourly way, and thus probably be always at 
loggerheads; but, on the other hand, I want the trees 
trimmed back. Could I do this latter myself and send the 
bill in (it would be about a day’s work for one man)? But 
perhaps he would refuse to pay it. I have read corres¬ 
pondence on this subject lately in Gardening, but none of 
it bore quite on this case, so I shall be glad of your assist¬ 
ance, and 1 hope I have made myself clear. Devon. 

[You may cut off the overhanging portions 
if your neighbour fails to act on the notice 
you give, lint you must be careful not to 
cut beyond the vertical line of your boun¬ 
dary ; you must only cut the portions actually 
overhanging your land. Give your neighbour 
a fortnight’s notice, or, if there is no urgency, 
a month’s notice of your intention to cut in 
the trees.] 

Nuisance caused by neighbour’s chimney 

(U. A .).—Your neighbour is not entitled to 
erect and use a chimney in such a manner as 
to cause annoyance to you, and prevent you 
from fully enjoying your property. He is 
liable to compensate you for any damage 
caused to you by his negligence, and you on 
your part are entitled to apply for an injunc¬ 
tion to restrain him from causing annoyance 
to yon. - I do not know why there should be 
more likelihood of danger to your thatched 
roof by sparks from his chimney than there is 
from your own chimney; nor is there any 
reason why he should not erect a building on 
his own land, provided he causes you no 
annoyance. If he moves his chimney so that 
the smoke no longer interferes with your 
wife’s domestic arrangements, there is an end 
of your grievance -as far a» I can see. Go and 
talk it over with him, and if he is a sensible 
man he will probably come to some terms 
with you ; if not, the only thing you can do is 
to place the matter in your solicitor’s hands, 
with instructions to take the necessary steps 
to apply for an injunction and damages.— 
Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and an invert r are inserted in 
Gardening free, of charge if correspondents fidiotr these 
rule*: All annumnicatinns Arnold he clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gakdknino, 17, Fundmi-street, Ihdborn, 
London, K.C. letters on business should he sent, to the 
I’chlishkr. The mime and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desiynation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than >me query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent (it a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should hear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt qf their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that seeeral sjieciuiens 
in different stages of colour aiul size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare reeeired from 
several correspondents single, specimens of fruits fur 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise. poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose8, basic Slag for (F. A. B .).—Basic slag can 
do no possible harm to t*e Rosea, but whether it can be 
profitably employed depends to a great extent on the 
condition of the soil. Fruin 3.J lb to 5 lb. per Kiuarc red 
would be the quantity, and it should l»e applied at once, 
as, being very alow in action, its effect will not be visible 
for some time. 

Liquid-manure to Fern {Irish dirt).- Certainly 
not. Giving liquid-manure to a newly potted Fern is a 
sure way to kill it, and we fear you have done so. You 
might shake it out and wash the roots, and repot in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-soil, peat, and sand, watering care¬ 
fully until you see any segns of growth (which we do not 
think will happen), and standing in a i-hady part of the 
greenhouse. Re Tomato cultivation, tee reply to “ J. H.," 
m our issue of January <2, p. 644. 

Spring-flowering plants for the rock gar¬ 
den (II. D. Cornish). -Plant yellow’ Alyssum, Arabia 
albida, Arabia alpina fl.-pl., Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia). 
alpine Phloxes in variety, ^or^t-me-noM, SRehe,-Pansy/' 
Anemone* in great vaijioiy .Kandwujt , V'ifetir Aconites, 
hardy Cyclamens, VeronicJV-APirreai, eu* AYmrcannot 
grow the Heaths, os they are lime-hating plants, and will 


do no good in the mortar rubbish you are using. Yes ; 
Tufted Pansies, Lily of the Valley, Narcissi, and Liliuni 
candidum will grow in the position you mention. It is 
too late to plant the Narcissi. We should also advise you 
to plant some hardy Ferns, and in the autumn fill in the 
spaces with Narcissi, Scillas, Chionodoxa. Muscari, Winter 
Aconite, Cyclamens, and other spring {lowering bulbs. 

Fringe for stone edge of pond (Strode ).—one 
of the prettiest things would be a fringe of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, of very graceful habit. Is there no way of 
making pockets, filling these with soil, and planting such 
as Aubrietias, Aiyasum, alpine Phloxes, Campanulas, etc., 
that would hang over the edge and so hide the bare¬ 
ness? You should procure grafted plants (if you cannot, 
get ow’n-root plants) of the Willows you prefer, and then 
raise a young Btoek from cuttings. 

Heating a small house iff. 0.\ The safest way 
—and in the end the cheapest —would be to heat the 
house with hot w*ter ; but if you do not care to do this 
then you can have a brick flue built. You must have it 
carefully budt to prevent the fumes coining into the 
house. If you burn coke, then all the more reason why- 
care should be taken, as the sulphur fumes, if they 
escape, will cause a deal of damage. The iron pipes will 
not answer, as they will get too hot. 

Liquid-manure ID .).—One of the best of all 
liquid-manures can be made with fresh horse- 
droppings (without straw) from a stable. Iliese 
should be put loosely into a coarse sack or canvas 
bag, tied up at the mouth, and put into a tub of 
water—say, 1 bushel of droppings to 20 gallons of 
water. Give the bag a turn now and then to ensure 
that all the droppings therein are thoroughly 
saturated with water. The liquid will be ready for 
use after three days' soaking, and it should be 
diluted before use according to its. strength. By 
adopting this plan the liquid is clear and free from 
impurities, and does not smell unpleasantly if made 
fresh frequently. 

Romneya Coulteri (M. C.).— In your district the 
plant may he cut back any time during February to 
within 4 inches or 6 inches of the ground. In this 
way a strong base growth is insured, aud in well- 
established plants a'much better flowering also. 
Where the plants are allowed to remain in the bush 
form from year to year much useless material is seen 
on bushes 3 feet from the ground, and the very 
existence of this bush-growth prevents the more im¬ 
portant basal growth obtaining a start. By pruning 
as suggested, few growths appear, every one giving 
a fine flowering in due season. The plant is best 
increased by division so soon as new* growth appears. 
It is also increased by seeds. 

Camellia buds dropping (.4.).— It is very diffi¬ 
cult to assign n reason for Camellias dropping their 
buds, some varieties being more prone to it than 
others. A close atmosphere, too much water at the 
roots, or the reverse, will often produce this unde¬ 
sirable state of tilings, and w ithin the London jirea 
a few days of fog will frequently cause the buds to 
diop wholesale. A temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. during - the winter would be better than 
5 degs. warmer. An increased circulation of air will 
often check the dropping of Camellia buds. Neither 
the repotting nor the soot-water has anything to do 
with this. If your structure has been kept close the 
better way would be to ventilate more freely. 

Treatment of Azalea (C.).— Your Azalea may be 
kept, in a room where there is a flit-, provided it is 
placed some distance therefrom. Of course, a good 
light position is absolutely necessary for its well¬ 
doing. Sufficient water must be given to keep the 
soil always moist (not sodden), but do not allow any 
to stand in the saucer. At the same time, drought 
is equally or even more injurious. Do not stir up 
the soil, as the delicate, hair-like roots are quickly 
injured thereby. Without seeing the plant we can¬ 
not say whether yours needs repotting, but Azaleas 
will often keep in good health for three or four 
years in the same pot. By June, when spring frosts 
are over, your Azalea may be stood out-of-doors till 
trosts threaten again, usually in September. 

Plants for a lean-to greenhouse —For a house 
in the position named by you there is a great choice 
of available subjects, as we presume after II a.m. it 
gets plenty of sunshine. Of ordinary greenhouse 
plants, Fuchsias should do very well therein, while, 
of shrubby evergreens, which you desire may be 
mentioned, Callistemon apeeiosus (Bottlebrush-tree), 
Cyt.isus racemosus. Daphne odora, Eriostemons, 
Camellias of sorts. Azalea indiea in variety, and 
Rhododendrons Javanese hybrids. Of other plants 
there are: Begonias of sorts, Streptocarpuses, Clivia 
(Imantophyllum) miniata, and Primula obcppica. 
Fine-foliaged plants would include: Aralia Sieboldi. 
Araucaria excelsa, Ophiopogons, and the moderately 
hardy Ferns, such as the Maidtn-hair (Adiantum 
euneatum), Asplenium bulbiferum. Davallia bullata, 
Lomaria ciliata, Nephrolepis, Polypodium aureum, 
and Pteris of sorts. 

Humea elegans OF. E. B .).—This is the name of 
the plant a piece of which you send. It is a very 
graceful, half-hardy biennial, growing from 3 feet to 
8 feet high. It is very ornamental as a back line 
to a border, as a single specimen on the lawn, or as 
a centre to a bed. The proper time to sow the seed 
is in July or August, as the plants do not bloom the 
first year. If raised too early the plants get too 
large to winter conveniently, often becoming leafless 
at the base, this detracting from their beauty. 
When planting them out, which may he done about 
the first week in June, put under each a good spade¬ 
ful of rotten manure, and mix well with the soil. 
Ihe plants must be securely staked to prevent their 
being damaged by the wind. Roses will do no good 
under trees. You will find illustrations and articles 
dealing with pergolas in recent issues of the paper. 
At the same time suitable plants are mentioned. 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
(Jf. A ). — Cut the plants down when flowering is over, 
keeping them rather drier at the root thin usual. Cut¬ 
tings will issue from the base, and these, when 2 inches or 
8 inches long, may Ve plaeed each in a pot of 2^ inches 
across. Plunged in a frame where there is a gentle 


bottom-heat, and kept only moderately, moist-, moet of 
them will root in about a month, when more.air.may bp 
given, and be presently potted into 4-inch pots. Never 
allow the plants to get too wet. As the smaller pots are 
filled with roots, the plants may receive'the final shift tb 
£J-inch or 6-inch pots. The soil should he. loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and sharp sand, about equal parts of each ; tem¬ 
perature 60 degs. to 66 degs. for growing, and rather 
mote for the cuttings.’ Perfect ’drainage and constant 
care in growing are the chief items. A light position and 
ample room are necessaiy from the.start- Give occasion¬ 
ally' some very weak liquid-manure wbed the pots in 
which you wish the plants to flower are full of rbots. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes (Amateur).—' To 
obtain large berries as well as handsome bushes laden 
w’ith fmit, thin out the shoots freely, and where very 
long and weak shorten back a little so as to promotea 
balance of growth in the bushes, as well as prevent the 
fruit-laden shoots touching the ground, in which case the 
fruit would be injured by frost and damp. It is the hard 
pruning that causes the formation of much more young 
wood than is desirable, and the market growers’ bushes, 
though large, are never the impenetrable thickets one 
might imagine. If the shoots you call suckers are really 
so, then certainly’ cut them out, Hub if not treat as sug¬ 
gested above, thinning out and shortening if need be. 
(1) Use slaked lime for killing the slugs. (2a) All depends 
on the soil, on which you give us no mformatiotr. 1 


SHORT REFLXE8.' ' '* -* 7 

II. Sterry.—W'e fear the mould you refer to is mildewy, 
which is caused by keeping the frames loo close.' Kindly 

send some leaves, and we will do our'best to help you.- 

■S’. B. Duer.— Write to W. and J. Birkenhead, Sale, near 

Manchester.- Ellen Cumpston .^Evidently due to some 

fungus generated by a decay ed piece of wood near the 
Fern. We do not think any harm will result.-— B. W. 
P re cost.— See reply re Beech in our issue of Dec. 15, p. 674. 

- Pergola.— You wtll find articles dealing with and 

illustrations of pergolas in our issues of Dec. 8, 1906, 
p, 663; Dec. 29, 1906, p. 581; and January 12, 1907, p. 634. 

Copies of these may be had from the publisher.- Chat. 

Cowley .—We oertainly should not use the gas-lime for 
syringing the fruit-trees. Use the caustic alkali solution, 
the recipe for making which has so frequently been given 
in our pages. Dress the Gooseberries with a mixture of 
lime and soot, and if this fails, then you must net the 

bushes over.- Hermes. —Tne only reason we can suggtit 

without further particulars is that the damage is caused 
by smoke or some chemical agency. , If so, we fear there 

is no remedy*.- R. A. C.— Evidently due to the squiVreli, 

as there is, as far as we can see, no trace of the Pine beetle. 

- E. W- L.—We cannot- say without seeing .the trees, 

but the caustic alkali solution must only be used when the 
trees are thoroughly at rest.-— E.'F.—Ve ry likely due Co 
dryness at the roots. Kindly read our rules as to sending 

name and address.- T. N. L .—Write to Dobble and Oa, 

Rothesay, N.R.--Fritz.—1, You will find an exhaustive 

article dealing with the cultivation of "Cucumbers in 
frames ” in our issue of May 13,1905, p. 140, a copy of which 
may be had of the publisher, post free, for 1 Jd. 2, dee “ Sea¬ 
sonable notes "on Chrysanthemums in our issue of Jan. 19, 
p. 618. 8, Stand the old dtools in a cool frame. If you 
have had all your cuttings, air freely if you vvioh to keep 

the old plants for planting out.- Old Reader.—See 

article on “ Cucumber spot" in our issue of July 15, 1906, 
p. 215. On no account save seed from diseased plants, as 
the spot will develop in the seedlings.- Spes.— See reply 

to “ M. A.” re “Growing Begonia G. de liOrraine.' - 

Rambler.— You might try Sweet Pea«, while the annual 
Convolvuli would also answer very’ well. Should you care 
to try perennial plants, then plant some of the many 
Clematises we now have or climbing Roees.— IT. A., 
Leicestershire.- -Your query is very vague. Under the 
circumstances we should advise you to transfer the lily 
of the Valley crowns to the greenhouse, as they are evi¬ 
dently damping. Have you got them in pots, or did yon 

S ut them into the frame just as you bought them? 

epirate them, and make two potfuls of them, covering 
over the crowns with Cocoa-fibre until they begin to mow. 

- Ray.-- 2, Use the pieces of chalk as they are, mixing 

them w’iih the soil and placing round the plants you wnh 
to use chalk for. 8, Do not prune fruit-trees in fresty 
weather. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—F. IF. Prevost.— Yes, as far A- 
one can judge, tne specimen you send is that of a Sieyrin. 
chium, but to be quite sure we must have fresh flowers 

- David Williams.—Yes, I<oasa aurantiaca is the sama 

as L. lateritia.- F. T. P — 1, Oncidium sp. ; 2, Adiantum 

(ormoeum ; 3 Pteris cretica albo-lineata ; 4, Pteris longi- 

folia.- W. II.—We cannot name plants from pieces of 

shoots only. We must have flowers to be certain as to the 

correct names.- A. F. T.— Grevillea ep.- Querent — 

The hybrid Oak (Quercus Lucombe&na), a supposed hybrid 
between Q. Cerris and Q. suber. 

Names of fruits.— Barbara.- Evidently very poor 
specimens of Sturmer Pippin. 


Catalogues received.— Barr and Sons. 12 and 12, 

King-street, Covent Garden, W.C .—Seed Guide for 1907. 

-Stuart and Mein, Kelso, N.B.—Gardening Guide for 

I9n7. -Jas. Backhouse and Son, Ltd., York and Leeds.— 

Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 1907. -Wm. Deal, 

Brookla: ds, Kelvedon . — List of Seed Potatoes : Specialties 
for the Garden and Exhibition. -E. P. Dixon and Sons, 

Hull. — List of Seeds for 19o7. -B. 8. Williams and Son, 

Upper Holloway. Ixmdon, N.- Seed Catalogue for 1907. 

-Ilowden and Company, Inverness.— Garden Seeds , 

Season 1907. Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Man¬ 
chester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1907. -MM. 

Vilmorin et Cie.. Paris .—List of Dahlias ami Cannot'; 

Catalogue of Chrysanthemums -W. Smith and Son, 

Exchange Seed Warehouse. — Spring Catalogue for 1907. 

-Henry Eckford, Wem, Shropshire .—Street Pea Lint 

for 1907. 

Books received.— “Seasonal Botany." By M, 
O’Brien Harris, london : Blackie and 8on, Ltd., 60, Old 

Bailey, E.C.-“The Modern Carnation: How to Grow 

and Show It-Uj By Hayward Mathias and P. Smith. 
Price 3s. 0d. Horticultural Printing Co., Burnley. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ASl’ARAtiUS. 

About Ini years ago some seedling Aspara¬ 
gus eanie up in ground which at the time was 
occupied with young Primroses. One or two 
of the. plants were allowed to remain, and 
although during the time they have been 
there nothing has been done to encourage 
growth, they annually produce a lot of good- 
sized, Kticeulenf growths. They are not 
earthed over in the customary manner. The 
shoots are cut ofT level with the ground, are, 
naturally, not blanched, and'arc succulent 
and well flavoured. One cannot help think¬ 
ing that nine-tenths of the trouble; taken in 
the culture of this esculent are wasted; in 
anv ease, it is certain that nice juicy Aspara¬ 
gus can be grown in a very simple and inex¬ 
pensive manner. Some thirty years ago a 
gardener in this neighbourhood had to con¬ 
vert a large piece of semi-wild, partly-wooded 
ground into a kitchen garden. Bv the time 
tlie work was completed the season was so far 
advanced that planting Asparagus would have 
licon a risky affair. Not wishing to let the 
ground he unoccupied during the summer 
months, lie decided to sow three large beds. 
These beds are in existence at the present 
time, and annually yield excellent crops'. I 
mention this to show how very easily and in¬ 
expensively Asparagus beds may he made. 
No more outlay is necessary than that in¬ 
volved in planting the same area with Cab¬ 
bages. It is advisable to trench the ground 
‘J feet deep, which should be done in autumn, 
so that frost and wind may act on that por¬ 
tion of the soil that comes from below. Fork 
it over in March, and add a go«d dressing of 
manure, mark out the beds 0 feet, wide, 
and sow six rows iu each bed, sowing, 
weather permitting, not later than the last 
week in March. Sow rather thickly, iu order 
to make sure of a “plant.” It is an easier 
matter to thin out than to till up gappy rows. 
From the time the young plants appear the 
ground must lc* kept scrupulously clean, as 
if weeds are allowed to encroach on them for 
a week only their growth is materially 
affected. The second season a mulch of dung 
should be put on in winter, or, failing this, a 
dressing of some concentrated manure should 
be hoed in in early spring. It is well known 
that plants that come up from seeds and are 
never disturbed do better than when trans¬ 
planted, and Asparagus is no exception to 
this rule. The progress that Asparagus which 
lias never been disturbed wilL make is much 
greater iu proportion than that made by 
transplanted crowns. I know how it is with 
many people; they would like a supply of 
Asparagus from their own garden, but hesi¬ 
tate to incur what seems to them to be a 
formidable outlay. I am referring, of course, 
to people of very moderate means, who can 
only afford to employ a man one day in the 
week. They put off making an Asparagus 
bed from year to year,/an&, jwrhaDsL ne^er 
make ond* whereas if, yvhf tJfikijWtktihe 


garden, they had sown a few ounces of seed, 
they would have plenty of good Asparagus to 
cut. Those who wish to lose no time, must, 
of course, go to work iu the orthodox man¬ 
ner. They must, well prepare the ground by 
trenching and liberally manuring, and set 
out. strong roots, which will yield a return 
in the second year from planting. 

Preparing the ground. In the ease of 
fairly light soils, or where the drainage is 
very free, the work can be carried out in 
favourable weather at any time (luring the 
winter, but where the* natural staple is tena¬ 
cious aiul moisture-holding, and the garden is 
low-lying. I strongly advise planting in 
March. When Asparagus is well established, 
it will bear without injury excess of moisture 
at times during the winter mouths, but, as is 
the case with many hardy things, it is apt to 
suffer before new roots are made. Therefore, 
in low-lying situations it is wiser to plant in 
early spring, when the winter rainfall is pass¬ 
ing away, and the soil is beginning to feel the 
influence of natural warmth. Such ground 
should, however, be trenched in autumn, as, 
in the case of land of a heavy nature, some 
time is required to bring it into a nice friable 
condition. It requires exposure to the 
sweetening influences of frost and wind to 
render it suitable for roots to travel in. If 
the late winter months should be wet, it may 
be advisable to delay planting until the end 
of March, so that drying winds are enabled 
to purify the soil. In the beginning of the 
month, turn it over with a four-tined fork, 
laying it up in big, rough lumps, which frost 
and wind will permeate, thus rendering it so 
friable that the top spit will be sw r ect for the 
new roots to work in. An even better plan 
than this is to mark out the bed. which may 
be 6 feet, wide, and excavate the soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, thus allowing the whole of it 
to be turned over several times during the 
winter. In this way it is possible to enrich 
the soil throughout, as when it is re turned 
at planting time any kind of wholly or partly 
decayed refuse can be added. A bed made iu 
this way. adding dung or some concentrated 
stimulant, is like a well-made Vine border, 
and will iii due time produce Asparagus of the 
finest quality. No advantage is gained by 
thick planting. Each plant should stand far 
enough from its neighbour to allow of its get¬ 
ting a sufficient amount of air and sun to put 
strength into the crowns. Overcrowding re¬ 
sults in drawn-up, attenuated growths, which 
can only furnish spindly produce. Flavour, 
too, depends on the growth being freely and 
strongly made. The true flavour of any vege¬ 
table ean never bo bad from plants that do 
not build up their tissues under natural 
conditions. 

Those of your readers who may have, seen 
those splendid examples of this esculent that 
come into the London markets from France, 
would probably like to know how it is pro¬ 
duced. Without going into all details I may 
say that it is the outcome of very painstaking 
culture. Each plant is tended as English 
gardeners look after some choice hardy flow er ; 


from the time the seedling appears until it, 
so to say, comes of age, it has a loving care 
bestowed on it which finds no parallel in 
English gardens. Every plant stands far 
enough from its neighbour to allow of the 
free circulation of air and free admission of 
sun and light. The soil is carefully made, 
and its fertility sustained by liberal top- 
dressings. Later on. when in full growth, 
the shoots are supported by stakes, each one 
being tied up separately, so that heavy rains, 
accompanied by wind, cannot, as is frequently 
the ease with us, bend down to the ground 
or break off the stems at the crown. It will 
thus be seen that although climate may play 
some part in the production of this fine 
Asparagus, the attention to details is the 
primary cause of excellence. I do not see 
that anything is gained by having the beds 
more than 0 feet wide, each one containing 
five rows of plants, 1 foot apart in the rows. 
Favourite kinds now are Connover’s Colossal 
for early, with late Argenteuil for succession. 

BY FLEET. 

RHUBARB. 

Although this root will yield good returns 
for a number of years on the same piece of 
ground without transplanting, provided an 
annual manuring is given, yet much superior 
produce can be had if part of the stock is 
divided about every sixth or seventh year. 
The crowns, if left undisturbed for that 
length of time, usually get too large for con¬ 
veniently covering witn pots or boxes in 
early spring, hence the advisability of divid¬ 
ing part of the plantation occasionally. Early 
spring, just as growth commences, is the 
best time to do tins. Each crown, with some 
root attached, quickly recovers if carefully 
planted and protected from frost by shaking 
a little litter over the top and mulching with 
good manure as soon as hot weather sets iu 
towards the middle of May. Naturally, a 
fresh site should be given, choosing a warm, 
sheltered corner, if possible, the ground to be 
heavily manured and dug or trenched 2 feet, 
to feet deep, placing a layer of manure 
at the bottom and another midway. Plant 
3 feet apart each way, keeping the crown a 
little below the surface, and during the grow¬ 
ing season frequently ply the Dutch hoe be¬ 
tween, to rid the ground of annual weeds. 
Crowns replanted in 1907 ought not to be 
pulled from until the spring of 1909, when 
some good sticks ought to be at command. 
Rhubarb can also be raised from seed, 
sowing this in May in patches, the same 
distance apart, and reducing down to one 
plant when the seedlings are large enough, 
and out of the way of slugs, etc. Crowns can 
be purchased very cheaply, and they are the 
most satisfactory for amateurs. 

Varieties of Rhubarb are not numerous; 
probably Daw’s Champion is the best for 
forcing, Hawke’s Champagne is of fine colour. 
Royal Albert is an early variety and well 
known, while Stott’s Monarch is a strong 
grower, and Kershaw^s Paragon has manv 

oIn.ims. CORNELL UNI VEfen f t EV0N - " 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cropping old pasture land.— Would you kindly 
inform me through your interesting paper how to use to 
the best advantage 80 poles of old pasture land which 1 
have recently had broken up? I wish to grow Potatoes 
and various vegetables, and should be much obliged if 
you would inform me what quantity of seed Potatoes 
would be required to fill the piece of land, and the best 
early, second early, and main crop sorts? What vege¬ 
tables to grow between the rows, and how far apart the 
rows should be ? The plot is a portion of a very warm, 
sheltered field, gravel soil, ami faces south. Celery, 
Carrots, Turnips, and Sprouts were all a failure in my 
old kitchen garden last year, although I employ two 
men and use the best seeds. Purity. 

[The chief trouble you may ex|>erieiieo in 
cropping newly broken up old pasture laud is 
the presence of wireworin, as these pests are 
too oftcu plentiful in old pastures. In 
breaking up the ground it would have been 
good policy to first pare the turf off 3 inches 
thick, and to have buried it well down, freely 
dusting it at the bottom of each trench with 
gas-lime before adding the top spit of soil. 
Your best course now will be to give the 
ground a heavy dusting of fresh soot, and at 
once fork it in. That may check insect life, 
if present in the soil. Assuming that you 
planted one half (15 poles) with Potatoes, you 
would need from six to seven bushels of seed 
tubers, if of average size (3 oz. each). If 
larger, then the largest should be cut in half, 
doing that two days before planting. Do not 
intermingle other vegetables with Potatoes 
where the produce lias to be gathered whilst 
the Potatoes are growing. Hut, if you plant 
first early Potatoes in rows 2 feet apart, 
"those should, on a warm site, come off in 
time to put out Cauliflowers or Lettuces, or 
sow White Turnips, Spinach, or July Car 
rob*. All later Potatoes should he in rows 
2.J- feet apart, and between those you could 
plant Broccoli, Savoys, or Kales, but only 
when the Potato tops did not smother the 
plants. All other vegetables- Peas, Beaus, 
Cabbages, early Cauliflowers, roots of vari¬ 
ous descriptions, salads, and herbs—should 
be grown on the remainder of the ground, 
and on that you could have Potatoes the fol¬ 
lowing year, thus enabling you each succeed¬ 
ing year to change the crops. Why Celery, 
Carrots, Turnips, and other vegetables were 
failures in your old garden we do not know, 
but, probably, a heavy dressing of lime was 
needed, or your culture was at fault. With 
a gravel base soil should not be sour. Still, 
it needs as deep working as can well be given 
to it to enable roots to go deeply in hot. 
weather ; also it will need ample manure 
dressings, well buried down, to cause roots 
to go down in search of it.] 

Early Radi8ha8. —These must be grown 
quickly to be edible, and there is no 1 letter 
method than the old-fashioued bed of warm 
leaves, yielding a mild heat during early 
spring. A shallow frame, with 9 inches of 
soil, light in texture, meets their require¬ 
ments, scattering the seed broadcast and 
covering half an inch deep with fine soil. No 
ventilation need lie given until the seedlings 
break through, when enough must be ad¬ 
mitted to prevent them getting spindly, which 
they quickly do if coddled too much. Keep 
the rooting material moist with chilled water, 
and thin out if too crowded. Early Gem. 
Early Forcing, and Wood’s Frame are all 
quick bulbing varieties, and, treated right, 
have but little top growth, a decided gain in 
growing under glass. Should the weather be 
suitable, a sowing outside may be made about 
the middle of February, immediately under 
a south wall, such a crop doing no harm to 
any fruit-trees that may be there. Should 
there lv» a glass coping, an early pulling may 
be anticipated. Water frequently in drv 
weather, and. above all, sow thinly, or thin 
early if too thick or the bulbs fail to swell. 
The Turnip-rooted varieties are useful for this 
crop, but all shapes respond to open-air treat¬ 
ment.- J. MAYNE, Jin'ton. 

Soil Inoculation.— According to a paragraph which 
has gone the round of the newspapers, we are gravely 
informed that by the aid of a tiny quantity of nitrogenous 
fixing organisms, costing twopence, dissolved in water, an 
acre of poor land could be made astonishingly fertile. 
This is an American discovery. We are accustomed to 
read of wonderful things from that country, bnt even the 
most credulous must be staggered at the suggestion that 
an acre of land can be supplied with nitrogen at a cost of 
twopence. As a ton ofter at least u'oCIld be needed 
to dre*s the acre of lancn the t : nj * no M zutr of organism 
dissolved in it must ingteedBrny" *;>/vtijoJinkpotenev, — 


FRUIT. 

SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE 
ROOTS. 

“ M. H.” (page 538) very truly says “ a good 
deal of meaning is conveyed in the above 
words,” and I could not help being etruck 
with the aptness and seasonableness of the 
heading. There are, no doubt, many instances 
where there is something, indeed, a good 
deal, wrong with the roots of fruit-trees lie- 
longing to readers of Garden I N(J, and the 
present is an opportune time to correct these 
wrongs. “ M. H.” is correct in saying that 
trees that once were healthy and fruitful have 
become unprofitable. This experience is not 
familiar to the amateur only, but to the more 
experienced gardener as well. The one great 
impediment to the correction of such evils 
is the heavy labour that is really needed— 
namely, root-pruning. The amateur, what¬ 
ever his daily vocation may lie, cannot cheer¬ 
fully undertake the task of root-pruning a 
fairly large bush Apple or Pear-tree, because 
heavy and awkward spade work is thus im¬ 
posed. Nor is it of any value attempting this 
unless the work is done thoroughly. I have 
many times assisted in root-pruning tfees, and 
some t re“s that have undergone the ordeal of 
having their roots severed severely have 
in the spring following not showed any good 
result. The reason for this clearly is that a 
large tap-root has been missed. What, re¬ 
mains to be done is to dig out the trench 
again to even greater depth, and carefully 
seek out the offending tap-root and cut it. off. 
“M. II.” deals with soils that are heavy, 
and having a clay subsoil, and advises as the 
best means of staying such troubles to have 
a concrete base below each tree. This would- 
be effective for a time, but unless there were 
a fairly large breadth of concrete the roots 
will go beyond this. Of course, it only re¬ 
mains to dig round the space thus made, and 
cut off roots that ramify beyond their domain. 

I used to have much faith in concrete bases, 
but experience has convinced me that the 
common course of root pruning is, after all, 
the most profitable. When these large roots 
are shortened I apply some tempting bait in 
order to foster roots of a fibrous nature, and 
attract them to the surface. In every class 
of soil, it matters not whether it he heavy, 
medium, or light. I have always found the 
same tendencies in trees to send their roots 
downward into apparently uiigeiiial quarters. 
Severe pruning of healthy and vigorous trees 
helps to set. up this root burrowing, and is 
aggravated so long as this severe system of 
pruning continues. I have recollections of 
trees that have been pruned until they repre¬ 
sent a thicket, the consequences naturally 
being no fruit. Nothing less eould be ex¬ 
pected from the adoption of such a practice. 
The change to a rational course of root and 
branch pruning will soon change this. 

I have already said that a tempting bait 
must be held out to attract- and retain fibrous 
roots near the surface. Some decayed 
manure, a little leaf soil, lime rubble, and 
burnt refuse are all and each of them attrac¬ 
tive to root fibres, and if these are afforded 
then there is a contra attraction, which will 
for the time prevent the roots going down into 
the subsoil. Prune the leaders less, thin out 
the side spray freely, and induce fruitfulness 
in this way instead of trying to make trees a 
thicket of leaf spray only by hard-and fast 
rules in pruning. On heavy clay soils the 
nlanting of trees on the surface is good advice. 

I have both practised it and have watched 
the progress of trees thus dealt with by 
others. It avails little, however, unless the 
surface is kept mulched, so that there is mois¬ 
ture always present, for trees often root 
dimply in search of moisture, and to plant on 
the surface without any further attention 
being given would be of little avail. 

At this season, while the fruit is in store 
there is often evidence of “ something being 
wTong with the roots of the trees ” that bore 
the stored fruit. Apples in particular will be 
seen with numerous spots on the skins as they 
now occupy the fruit-room shelves. This is 
considered a skin disease, and no doubt it is, 
but the cause is not remedied bv external ap¬ 


plication. Root pruning is in such a case 
necessary before sound fruits can be obtained. 

W. Strugnell. 


APPLE CULTURE. 

Just as last year, the comparatively poor 
crop of Apples then gave great discourage¬ 
ment to Apple culture, so this year from the 
heavy crop will Apple culture receive great 
impetus. It is not wise to regard the culture 
of Apples from the same point- of one seasons 
produce. The real test is found when the 
average is taken of several years, ami, if well 
done, there can be no doubt, that the result 
will be much in favour of the grower. But 
then, in Apple culture so much depends on 
what varieties are grown, in what forms the 
trees are, the nature of the soil where planted, 
and, by no means least, the character of the 
culture and general treatment. Far too much 
it seems to he held that it is but needful to 
plant trees and nature will do the rest. Where 
such creed prevails no wonder crops are poor, 
fruit small, and indifferent in appearance, the 
trees dense, and much affected with Moss and 
insect pests. 

Probably the best Apple culture seen in this 
country is found in gentlemen’s gardens, be¬ 
cause the gardeners are intelligent men, who 
understand varieties and their culture. They 
plant in soil that lias be**n well trenched, and, 
if needing it, well drained. Still, soils that 
are naturally drained are so abundant, it is 
unwise to plant on water logged or stiff s««il>. 
All, however, eauuot select their sites, and 
have to do the best, they can. A caw in point 
was that, of a chalk pi! adjoining a garden. To 
utilise it for vegetable culture was out of the 
question, the surface being too hard and 
flinty. The gardener, however, not to be 
beaten, had soil carted in and shot down in 
heaps of a few barrow-loads at regular dis¬ 
tances. then on each mound planted a dwarf 
or bush Apple-tree. As time went on. all 
the refuse of the garden —tree-leaves, lawn 
Grass, or other material—was carted to the 
pit and placed as mulch about the tree 
mounds. I saw that orchard recently after 
having been twelve yours planted. The trees 
have grown strongly, are quite large, and 
carry now splendid crops of fine fruit. There 
is lib tap-rooting into a sour subsoil in this 
case. When soil is habitually wet, holes 
5 feet broad and 12 inches deep are dug out. 
putting into the bottom of each 4 inches of 
old mortar refuse, broken bricks, or similar 
hard material, then filling up with soil, and 
planting the trees oil tho level, adding other 
soil over the roots, and always keeping them 
on mounds. These are ways in which soil 
difficulties may he successfully overcome. But, 
happily, as wc have said, the greater area of 
ground is naturally drained and adapted for 
Apple culture, lu'such cases it should be the 
rule to have the ground deeply worked, even 
though it he not desirable to encourage roots 
to go deep. But deeply-worked soil enables 
moisture to ascend in the ground in dry 
weather, and roots of trees thus derive benefit, 
from which those on shallow soils with a hard 
base are debarred. 

Before planting Apple-trees it is good policy 
besides deeply working ground to also liberally 
manure it, then plant it with strong-growing 
Potatoes. When those have done well, and 
are lifted in the autumn, the soil has a dress¬ 
ing of fresh lime, which is well forked in. It 
is then in excellent condition for planting, and 
should be quite free from coarse or perennial 
weeds. The soil, too, is then thoroughly 
friable, and fills in round the tree roots in ex¬ 
cellent pulverised condition. It should 
always be remembered that Apple-trees arc- 
planted as a permanent crop, hence the im¬ 
portance of well preparing the ground. W hen 
so prepared planting i* easily done. Shallow 
holes for hush-trees, 10 feet to 12 feet apart, 
can readily be opened. Stations from 24 inches 
to 30 inches wide and 6 inches deep are, as a 
rule, amply large. No fresh manure should 
be put round or with the roots. Strong or 
rich soils conduce, on the part of newly- 
planted trees, to the growth of coarse shoots, 
which are, as a rule, soft and sappy, the trees 
also producing coarse roots. What is needed 
is good, hard, w : ell-leaved medium growth, 
berasuse! wftb thfiij IJhgR is“ abundance of 
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fibrous roots. It is always wise to plant on a 
slight elevation, as the primary object in 
bush-tree culture is to keep the roots near the 
surface, where they can be well fed. 

If the planting be done in October or No¬ 
vember it is well to place a thin mulch of long 
manure over the roots on the surface to break 
the force of frosts. That may well be removed 
in April, and after the soil has been warmed 
by the spring sunshine, be replaced by a 
rather thicker mulch of manure in June. 
Feeding by other dressings of manure, such 
as bone-meal, kainit. or basic slag, of chemi¬ 
cals, or of further animal manures, should de¬ 
pend on w’hether the trees are carrying fruit 
or otherwise. When cropped, additional 
manure is helpful. So also is it in barren 
years if the wood growth be weak. If the 
wood growth be robust then additional 
manuring will do harm. In the early spring 
after planting it is well to shorten back all 
branches from one-half to one-third their 


GKEAT PEAKS FOR ENGLAND. 

V.—Beurre Vauban. 

To M. Marchais (Croix ct fils, of Val 
d’Aulnay) we are indebted for the following I 
information in regard to the excellent winter ' 
Pear here figured: Beurre Vauban, raised 
by M. A. Vuret in 1867, is a fruit of fair I 
size, obliquely top-shaped, irregular, and ! 
bossed in contour, obtuse and bossed at 
the base, the skin light yellow, stippled and 
streaked with russet. The stalk is short, 
j stout, .and fleshy, especially at. the insertion. 
The eye is open, set in a cavity of medium 
dimensions, and irregular in form. The 
flesh is whitish, fine in texture, melting, very 
j juicy, and of a pronounced and agreeable 
flavour. It is a very good quality Pear, 
ripening in January and February, and last¬ 
ing for some time after. The branches are 
medium, light tawny in colour; buds long 
and pointed, and somewhat distant from the I 


then plant the tree in good loamy soil, to 
which has been added some well-rotted 
manure. Mulch the tree after planting, and 
if the summer be dry, water freely.] 

Pruning standard Plum-trees.— Please inform 
me whether Coe’s Golden Drop Plum (a standard), which 
has made good growth during the last three yearn, ought 
to be pruned, as it lias borne no fruit ? A Victoria Plum 
has also made some long rods, but had a few fruits last 
year.—W. II. 

[As a standard tree Coe’s Golden Drop is 
not a specially vigorous grower, and the 
primary pruning should consist, in cutting or 
spurring hack to two buds all inner or weak 
shoots, and cutting off the points of all other 
shoots to about one-fourth their length. The 
tree may fruit during this year. If not, it 
will be well to moderately root-prune it next 
winter. Victoria Plum-trees need similar 
treatment, but the long growths made had 
better be shortened to one-third their length, 
as if left their full length, and carrying fruit 
freely, such branches are apt to break off. 



Pear Ileurr£ Vauban. From a photograph of fruits grown in a Sussex garden. 


length, that because gcod hard wood growth 
generally follows usually causes good root 
action also. In after years very moderate 
shortening of leading shoots, or branches, 
suffices, but shortening side shoots one-half at 
the end of July, and cutting back to two leaf 
buds in the winter, soon cause the formation 
of numerous fruit spurs, and later on fruit. 
Liberal waterings inay always be given to 
young trees in dry weather. If, according to 
I he size of the tree, the fruit crop seems 
heavy, then it should be early hard thinned, 
both for the sake of the tree and also of the 
fruit. A. D. 

Pear Passe Crassane.— This is a delicious 
Christmas Pear. I have it double grafted on 
a tree facing west, where it fruits regularly, 
and is highly prized as a dessert variety. To 
be a success a warm wall should bo chosen, 
and the soil, too, must be in good heart, when 
its rich aromatic flavour wrH^be assured.T It 
is doubtful (whether -iti-is ifiueqri^W on fdlil 
tentive soils;' avVe,>^V 


branches. It should he grown ns a cordon 
or espalier on a good exposure, and in a rich, 
well-drained soil. The branches, being 
slender, should be short-pruned. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cankered Apple shoots.— WouM you kindly 
tell me what I should do with an Apple-tree, some pieces 
of which I enclose? It is all like the brandies I send to 
you. Should it be taken out, or do you think if it were 
syringed with lime - water benefit would follow' 
Lothian. 

[The pieces of Apple-tree you sent are 
attacked by American blight and canker ; in 
fact, we have seldom seen worse specimens. 

I We should advise you to at once dig the tree 
up and burn it, as no remedy you can try will 
i ever do any good. The soil the tree is grow- 
I ing in is evidently sour and wet, and wants 
attention in the way of drainage. If you 
plant a fresh tree, clear out all the old soil 
to a depth of not less than 3 feet and 3 feet 
I wide, and put in some drainage, such ns old 
brickbats, etc., to the depth of a foot, mid 


The Victoria, as a rule, fruits so abundantly 
when the trees are a few years planted, that 
you may have no reason to complain of lack 
of crop in a year or two, much depending on 
the weather at the time the trees are in 
bloom.] 

Early Melons. If there is a small warm- 
house ready, perfectly clean, and supplied 
with a comfortable bottom heat, set out the 
plants when ready in good loam very ©lightly 
enriched with a little old manure and a dash 
of bone-meal and soot. Melons want a firm, 
substantial root run, and a night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. This will keep 
the growth sturdy. Damp the floors often, 
if necessary. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." -New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best, plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood- Cloth, 
medium, 8vo., 15s .; post free, 15s. Gd. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in S vols., half morocco, ?t,s. nett. Of 
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TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

EVERGREEN FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
One U frequently asked to recommend flower¬ 
ing flhrubs with evergreen foliage, but where 
the conditions are not favourable to Rhododen¬ 
drons and their allies the choice is far more 
limited than many suppose ; indeed, of thor¬ 
oughly hardy shrubs there are very few that 
meet these requirements. Of course, all shrubs 
flower more or loss, but the usual stipulation 
is for those bearing showy blossoms. Omitting 
tender subjects, and those that are exacting 
in their cultural requirements, the following 
list embraces the shrubs that can be generally 
recommended: — 

Barberries. - These include a considerable 
number of flowering evergreens, chief among 
them being Berheris (Mahonia) Aquifoliurn, 
with leathery pinnate loaves, and clusters of 
golden blossoms borne in early spring ; Ber- 
beris buxifolia, whose yellow flowers hang sus¬ 
pended singly by long stalks about the end of 
April; Berberis Darwini, whose orange- 
coloured blossoms are at their best in May ; 
Berberis empetrifolia, a spreading little 
shrub, with golden-yellow flowers, in May; 
Berberis etenophylla, which vies with B. Dar¬ 
wini in being the finest of all the Barberries ; 
and Berberis Walliehiana, Holly-like leaves, 
and pale yellow flowers in June/ 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
tern at a).—At one time regarded as tender, but 
now proved to be as hardy as the common 
Laurel, and in addition bearing clusters of 
Orange-like blossoms, this has made a good 
deal of headway in popular favour within the 
last few years. It is certainly a valuable out¬ 
door shrub. 

Escali.onias.— In districts where the Es- 
callonias are hardy they form a group of 
charming evergreens. It is, however, only in 
the southern counties, and in favoured spots 
around the coasts, that they can be regarded 
as shrubs for the open ground. EscalIonia 
illinita, inacrantha, and rubra may he espe¬ 
cially mentioned. 

Magnolia grandiflora is in its way un¬ 
approachable, the handsome shining green 
leaves, combined with the large white chal¬ 
ice-like blooms, form a picture the companion 
of which mny be sought for in vain among 
hardy shrubs or trees. It must be, however, 
admitted that the Magnolia in question is in 
■Most districts more adapted for a wall than 
for the open ground. 

Olearia Haasti.—A New Zealand shrub, 
which in most parts of the country has proved 
to be quite hardy. It forms a much-branched 
bush, clothed with deep green Box-like leaves, 
while the heads of white blossoms, like small 
Daisies, are borne towards the end of July 
and in August. 

ULEX EUROPA5U8 FLORE-PLENO And ULEX 
nanus.— These are two beautiful flowering 
members of the Furze or Gorse family, the 
former forming a gorgeous feature in the 
early spring, and the second blooming from 
early autumn to Christmas. 

Veronica Traversi.— The hardiest of all 
the New Zealand Veronicas that attain the 
dimensions of fair-sized shrubs. It is of neat, 
compact habit, and, standing by iteelf, natu¬ 
rally forms a rounded symmetrical specimen. 
The neat Box-like leaves are very regularly 
arranged, and about the month of June, when 
tlie branches are thickly studded with spikes 
of pretty mauve-coloured blossoms, it is a 
very ornamental shrub. 

The Laurustixus (Viburnum Tinus).—A 
good deal depends upon the weather as to the 
lime at which the Laurustinus blooms, but 
given mild weather it will often flower, more 
or less, throughout the winter. 

The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). 
—Though more of a tree than a shrub, this 
is a very beautiful evergreen, and one that 
will flower freely even in districts where the 
fruits are but rarely seen. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Shrubs in flower In Staffs.—1» it not unusual 
for Veronica Purple t^ueen and Berberis Darwini to flower 
twice in a season ? These two shrubs were in flower from 
the middle of November tight up to ChristmTLs Day. The 
Rnnw on Christina* night killed the E>ri*ri flowers, but 
tM cnifl 'tii have no r ffi‘<t ^ii t | ‘A,in still in 


bloom. The Berberis has been planted three years and 
the Veronicas (six plants) were planted last Maroh. I also 
had in flower, till the snow came, Antirrhinums and 
Ce&nothus azureus Gloire de Versailles (on a south wall). 
—H. W. Daltry, Madeley, Staff*. 

Berberis Darwini, pruning.— Will you please 
tell me when to prune a 8 feet high Berberis Darwini? 
It is now in flower, but will soon be over, this being the 
second time in a year. I want to cut down the strong 
shoots to 18 inches, os they shade the Roses, etc., in the 
bed.—W. H. 

[You may top and thin the plant directly 
flowering is over, as if carried out thus early 
the shoots will be sufficiently matured to 
bloom the following season.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTa 


HEATING GREENHOUSE. 

I fi.\vK two greenhouses, which are 40 feet apart, each 
20 feet long 10 feet wide, 9 feet high in centre, and ty feet 
at sides. Each is heated by hot-water pipes, with a 
small coke stove in the corner. The pijies go round one 
house, but only along one side of the other. Much trouble 
is experienced in keeping Area going for a sufficient time 
without frequent stoking. Is there any stove or system 
of heating which can be recommended as likely to be 
efficient under the conditions given ? It will be enough if 
temperature can be maintained above 40 degs. The 
houses are on a level pieoe of ground, and in winter the 
subsoil water is less than 8 feet from the surface.—O. K. 

[It is unfortunate that the greenhouses are 
so widely apart, aa the piping in the inter¬ 
vening space is equivalent to that in the better 
heated of the two houses. Apart from this, 
the primary defect rests with the boiler itself, 
which is either very much under its work, or 
ro arranged that the circulation is impeded 
by an unequal rise in the two sections. 
Situated as you are, the main flow pipe should 
lead off equally at right and left, until both 
houses are entered, when the flow pipes 
should be controlled by valves immediately 
they rise from the main. If the pipes are 
higher in the one house than the other, and 
the circulation unimpeded, the greater pro¬ 
gress of the heated water will be t«»the highest 
point, the lower set of pipes receiving a sort of 
secondary attention. We take it for granted 
that the boiler is of insufficient power, and that 
the circulation is not impeded bv any false 
economy in adopting miniature or } inch con¬ 
nections to the boiler to act as a first, feed or 
flow pipe, and to presently lead into pipes of 
a much larger size. If this l>e so the water 
in the boiler will, when a strong fire is going, 
be found to be boiling, and exhausting its 
power in the Ixdler, because unable to get 
away. This is a common error in the ease of 
small boilers, and it is one also that you can 
see to yourself. You do not say what size 
pipes exist in the houses, but the heating 
power of boilers is calculated for 4-inch 
piping, and a boiler should exist capable of 
warming 300 feet run of this size of pipes. 
This provides a fire-box capacity equivalent, 
and the trouble you now experience with the 
fire would be soon overcome. There are many 
types of boilers suited to your purpose. An 
important item with-these smaller types of 
boilers is that any fuel must he broken quite 
small, as only in this way can the maximum 
weight of fuel be got into the fire-box. Coke, 
for example, should be broken to about the 
size of the walnut in the green husk, and if 
this be partly mixed with small coal, first 
damped, or perfectly clean water-washed 
cinders, a good heat and an enduring fire will 
result. Best of nil fuels for durability and re¬ 
liability generally is anthracite coal, and this 
broken to tennis-ball or cricket-ball size would 
give you a perfectly good uniform heat for a 
dozen hours, without the least attention. 
This coal is practically smokeless, and it. also 
requires a good sharp draught. Very im¬ 
portant, too, is it that this he not poked or 
stirred ; it is fatal to proper heating and com¬ 
bustion. Of no less import is the management 
of any fire, and a system should prevail. For 
example, the coke, cinder, and small coal fire 
suggested above, should not be made up in 
driblets. In the morning, at 8 a.m. or 9 a.m., 
the fire will be low after the night’s work, 
then should the ashes be all raked out, the 
clear fire remaining gathered together, and 
the fire-box replenished with fuel, the clean, 
small-broken coke first, to he followed by the 
mixture till the fire-box is filled. When the 


fire is unusually low a few dry sticks will 
assist materially, and the fullest draught by 
damper and bottom door should be employed. 
A fire thus made would last well into the late 
afternoon, when the work of cleaning and re¬ 
plenishing will again be required. Thus von 
will see it. is of first importance that the tiro 
burns well down before cleaning and refilling 
are done. 

A frequent cause of trouble with boiler 
fires, large and small, is that too great a body 
of live fire exists When the night lire is made 
up, hence the small amoum of fresh fuel- 
quickly consumed, and ns a consequent-** the 
heat, is low, or the (ire out in the morning. 
This never should occur when the fire is lu.\ 
and the fire-box fully replenished with fresh 
fuel. When this is done the full draught 
should he left on for a short time, and tin n 
regulated aeeording to eireiimstanees. 

As the subsoil water is about 3 feet, from the 
surface your boiler should for safety he set in 
a cement tank, or in a large galvanised iron 
one. A cement one would be best, as it would 
only be necessary to bring the cement portion 
well above the level of the subsoil water. If 
the base of your boiler were set 2\ feet below 
the surface we think the rise would be ade¬ 
quate for both sections, while the amount of 
water-tight tank necessary to keep the boiler 
free would be very little. At the same time, 
we point out the infinite value and power of 
any boiler when set well below its work.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gorypha australis.— A friend of mine has an old 
plant of the above-named variety. 11 is growing in a large 
tub, which has long ago gone to pieces, and no doubt the 
roots have escaped into the adjoining Vine bonier. The 
plant is from 90 to 100 years old, and is Home G feet in 
height to the lowest leaves. It has thrown out roots for 
someG inches above the soil, and has bloomed freely tor 
years. The plant has now outgrown its accommodation, 
and is getting unsightly. Could it not be rung just below 
the lower leaves? And, if so, will you please advise how 
this should he done ? It is grown in a vinery, and if it 
could lx> restricted there would l>e plenty of accommoda¬ 
tion for the next 20 years. -Tnos. J. Watson. 

[Although we have not tried ringing a Palm 
as suggested by you, wo fear that there would 
not be the slightest, chance of success in tlit* 
matter, however carefully it might be done 
in fact. Palms, when old, very much resent 
being disturbed at the roots more than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The removal of the old 
plant and replacing it by a young and vigor¬ 
ous specimen would, in the end, give the 
greatest amount of satisfaction.] 

Carnation cuttings.— Would Carnation cuttings 
placed in the greenhouse soil in octolier be injured l>v 
being lifted now and potted ? Higiiwk k. 

|Provided the cuttings are rooted, the young 
plants may he potted with advantage. Em¬ 
ploy good loamy soil with sand and a little 
manure. Clean and well-drained pots are a 
necessity.] 

Flowers In the greenhouse from October 
to January. —I have a smalt lenn-lo greenhouse al*»ut 
15 feet by 11 feet. It is heated in the winter and kept 
about 46 degs. I Bhould l»e much obliged if you would 
tell me how to have a succession of flowers throughout 
t he year, of course, the difflcult time is October until 
the end of .lanuary. The house faces due south, and gets 
every bit of sun there is. My creepers are Stephanotis, 
Rose Gloire de Dijon, and, for the l*ack wall, Streptosolen 
Jamesoni.— CiKoKKBKY H. Colrs, Land * End. 

[In a greenhouse kept at, a temperature of 
45 degs., or thereabouts, during the winter 
you can expect hut little flower within the 
times named by you, the structure being too 
cold for most of the subjects that flower at 
that season. Roman Hyacinths potted early 
in September, and allowed to come on gradu¬ 
ally in the greenhouse, will bloom in Decem¬ 
ber and January. Chrysanthemums, of * nurse, 
are available, while Salvia splendens and the 
pretty blue Salvia azure a gramliflora will 
bloom till November is well advanced. Sola¬ 
tium capsiea-strum. with its bright red berries, 
will afford a pleasing hit of colour. < >f Heaths 
there are Erica hvemalis. Erica gracilis, and 
E. melanthera, this last flowering in the new 
year after the others are past. Given a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 dege., the choice is 
a far more extensive one, for then you can 
have the various socotrana hybrids of Be¬ 
gonias, Jacobinias of sorts, perhaps the best 
being Jacobinia ehrvsostephana, Primulas, 
not forgetting Primuia obconiea, Cyclamens. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Eupatoriums, Mos- 
cliosma riparium. sAzalea Deutsche Pcrlc, 
Narcissi of sorts. Carnations, Acacia platen- 
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tera, Acacia ovata, and others. To the soco- 
t rail a hybrids of Begonia above alluded to 
should be added Begonia Gloire de Seeaux, 
with pretty bronzy foliage and rose-coloured 
flowers. The rich blue flowers of Coleus 
thysoidens also give a pleasing variety.] 

Winter-flowering: Carnations.—Would rooted 
cuttings flower next winter, and would they do out-of- 
doors now? Would they require heat or would they 
llower in cold greenhouse ? Is “ Enchantress one of the 
best 11 ”— Carnation. 

[Cuttings of the above, rooted between now 


May or early June, when they may receive i 
the" final shift, if large enough, and, when | 
potted, be placed in the open air. Here they 
may remain, receiving due attention to 
watering, etc., till the end of August or the 
first week in September, when they should be j 
housed. At the time of housing the plants, a 
cold-house, fully ventilated, will suffice, but, 
subsequently, w r ith cold and damp nights, 
and, later/ frosts, artificial heat will be 
needed, and a temperature of about 50 degs. ! 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CAMPANULA PKRSICIFOLIA ALBA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

This is the queen of Harebells—a truly noble 
plant, fit for growing as an isolated specimen 
in the rock garden, or in groups in the 
border. The pure white flowers are, as may 
be seen by our illustration, largo, often 



Flowering shoots of the Beach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia alba grandiflora). 


and March, will make good plants for flower¬ 
ing during the winter of 1907-H, provided the 
plants receive the requisite cultivation. That 
is to say, they should first be planted in small 
pots of 3 inches across, and subsequently, 
os they require it, be transferred first io 
5-inch pots, and, finally, to 7-inch pots, in 
which size they would flower. Stopping or 
pinching out the points of the shoots should 
receive attention, in accordance with pro¬ 
gress, but no stopping later than July 7th 
should be done. TUffSoung plants“fchould be 
grow i[)ji^jtjjij^jj pi ? r. until 


should be maintained to assist the blossoms 
to open frely. Enchantress is one of the 
most popular of the pale pink-flowered sorts, 
and other showy kinds are Mrs. T. W. Law- 
son, cerise; G. H. Crane, scarlet; Lady 
Bountiful, white ; Harlowarden, maroon- 
crimson ; Christmas Eve, glowing scarlet.— 
E. J.] 

Propagating Tuberous Begonias (.V. Y.Z.). 

It is not usual to propagate the Tuberous Begonias 
by cutting' the bulbs, this proving very unsatisfactory. A 
far letter way is to purchase a packet of a good strain of 
seed, and raise a batch of seedlings. You ran then, when 
these flower, seleot the best and then again save seed. 


measuring 2 inches across. It is an excellent 
variety for cutting. 

Pancratium fragrans— In this we have a most 
useful plant, uud one that is not so much grown as 
it deserves. In a compost of three parts good loam 
and one part leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, it may 
he grown well. Good drainage is, of course, need¬ 
ful. Another point is to allow a rest after growth 
lias finished, giving less water and a little lower 
temperature. It is useful for the decoration of the 
drawing-room, the scent of the flowers not being too 
powerful. A good growing temperature is from 
«0 degs. to 65 degs., but no harm will be done if the 
temperature should falfi to 66 degs. in winter. — Wm. 
I.anoripok, Ote Han Qardem, liuraoxn Ilill, Sussex, 
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RO8E8. 

BRIER PLANTING. 

The planting of the hedge-row Briers should 
be finished now ns quickly as possible. We 
like to have them all planted by the end of 
November, when practicable, but this is not 
always convenient. When trimming the 
roots, remove a considerable portion of the 
old “knob,” or stump. If cut well away, 
nice fibrous routs break out from the portion 
retained, which are far more beneficial to tin* 
plant. Do not despise the short Brier. Those 
from 12 inches to 24 inches high are splendid 
for Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses, and it is a 
strange fact that one may cut far superior 
blossoms from such as these than can be had 
from bush Roses of the same age. Prepara¬ 
tions should be made for planting seedling 
Briers for budding this coming summer. If 
the land has not been trenched for five or six 
years, it will be well to do this now. Bastard 
trenching is quite sufficient. If the ground 
has been well manured, do not give a heavy- 
dressing now, as it is not wise to have the 
stocks too large, especially for Tea Roses, 
where the buds are so frequently very small. 
If the land has been trenched recently, then 
plain, rough digging will suffice. If there is 
any burnt garden refuse available, or wood 
ashes, distribute this on the land first. Dur¬ 
ing February and March the Briers may be 
planted. Watch for the most favourable op¬ 
portunity when the soil w’orks well. Put 
down a line and make holes with an iron-shod 
dibber. The holes should be about 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart, or, if intended to remain 
permanent, then 12 inches to 15 inches apart. 
Having made the holes, a few of the Briers 
must be trimmed ready. Just cut off a few 
of the Ion" straggling ends of the roots, and 
just a little off their tops. Water the roots, 
then take one in the left hand. Place roots 
in the hole, and fill the latter with soil by 
aid of the dibber, securing the soil tightly 
around the Brier, and being very careful the 
ends of the roots rest on the bottom of the 
hole. The Briers should be planted so that 
about £-inch of the collar is above ground. 
The collar is that part at the base of the 
shoots, and which comes betw-een the shoots 
and the roots. It is into this collar the bud 
is inserted, so that it is essential to have 
them as straight as possible. Having planted 
the first row, measure out 2 feet and move 
the line, having the rows 2 feet apart, or, if 
for permanency, 3 feet apart. 

Brier cuttings are planted with the spade, 
because their roots are more spreading. Two 
rows are planted about 1 foot apart, the roots 
of first row pointing to the left, and those 
of the second row to the right. Now measure 
off one yard, and plant two more rows. These 
alloys of one yard have the roots of the second 
row and the roots of the third row pointing 
to its centre. The reason for this is that 
in the autumn, when plants are all budded, a 
good dressing of manure is given to each 
alley, and this is lightly forked in. Such 
treatment largely aids the grow-er to bring to 
perfection those splendid blossoms that he 
can cut from “maiden” plants. 

Rosa. 


LONG STEMMED ROSES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 

Whether it is that we are copying America 
in demanding that our Roses and Carnations 
should have long stems, or whether it is that 
some varieties, especially of the Hybrid 
Tens, naturally produce good long steins, I 
know not. but it is a fact that they are much 
sought after for forcing. It is not at all to 
be wondered at that Roses with 12 inch to 
24-inch stems find such favour, because they 
make a noble display in a suitable vase. 
Doubtless many gardeners have been exercised 
in their minds as to how* they should set 


about the production of long-stemmed Roses. 
Generally speaking, it cannot be done from 
pot-plants. What is wanted is to have the 
Roses planted out under glass, in good beds 
well prepared, and if the plants are hard 
pruned each year, and liberally fed with 
stable-manure and cow-manure mixed, they 


will yield 
admired. 


those fine long growths so much 
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The present is a good time to prepare such 
u house for another year. Sec to it that the 
soil is good, because nothing in the way of 
feeding can make up for the want of a good 
rooting medium. I prefer a good fairly stiff 
loarn, and of this about 2 feet 6 inches in 
depth. Give some basic slag to lower spit, 
and add £-inch bones to the soil as the 
trenching proceeds. The planting is usually 
done in June, using young grafted plants of 
the present season’s working. These go away 
with wonderful vigour, and will make plants 
3 feet to 4 feet, high by the following spring. 
This means a considerable outlay to procure 
such plants from a distance, and it may be 
more convenient to plant now open-ground 
plants on the Brier. These should be cut 
back hard when planted. They must not 
suffer from drought, but be given a little 
water when required until new growth com¬ 
mences, when, of course, more liberal sup¬ 
plies will be given. If the sun comes out 
brightly, lightly syringe over the tops of the 
Roses for a week or ten days after planting. 
One must not expect much the first, season ; 
in fact, it will he best to keep the flower-buds 
pinched off at first. In the second year, such 
a house should be producing quantities of 
long-stemmed Roses of exceptional quality. 

One variety I especially have in mind for 
this work is Mine. Abel Chatemiv. Then, 
who can ever tire of the snowy purity of the 
large-sized flowers of Frau Karl Drusehki? 
Pharisaer is another beautiful sort which has 
scarcely got known yet. When it has, I pre¬ 
dict a great future for it. It is a noble, deep- 
petalled flower of a soft flesh and fawn colour, 
and a splendid grower indoors and out. 
Richmond and Liberty should be grown for 
reds, with some Warrior for its beautiful 
buds. R. Antoine Rivoire still remains one of 
the best whites, with yellowish shades, and it 
can be made to yield a grand flower. I be¬ 
lieve Dean Hole will be largely grown for 
this long-stemmed demand, and Lady Batter¬ 
sea supplies a medium red of exceptional 
merit as a bud-Rosc. Joseph Hill should he 
tried, and also Florence Pemberton ; and I 
must not omit Kaiseriu Augusta Victoria, 
which remains such a fine light-coloured sort. 
Bridesmaid and Catherine Mermet, even 
though not quite so long in the stein, are, 
nevertheless, indispensable where long- 
stemmed Roses are required. If the green¬ 
house can be arranged with a movable roof, 
the lights should be thrown off in the sum¬ 
mer, and then, if plants get a real good dry¬ 
ing-off in late autumn, they are ready to he 
pruned early. As a rule, twelve weeks should 
be allowed from the pruning to the blossom¬ 
ing, but, if brought along very steadily, as 
all Roses should be, it may take fourteen 
weeks during the winter months. 

W. X. 

ROSE MARECHAL NIEL FROM THE 
OPEN GROUND. 

I ii.vyk juft, bought two Marechal Niel Roses from open 
ground. They had several ahoots, so I cutaway all except 
one :u» thick as a stout lead-pencil, and very hard and 
firm. This I shortened to is inches. I potted the plants 
into and plunged in leaves in a cold-frame. What 
treatment should 1 give, as I want to grow one in pot and 
the other in a tub % i feet high and same across the top, 
with the bottom out of tub, which I shall stand on soil of 
greenhouse ; 1 shall grow the Rose in tub as it is rather 
inconvenient to make up a bed for it, and thought tub 
would help drainage. Would you advise putting some 
manure in top spit of greenhouse floor? The tub I 
propose filling with rotted turves. I had a Marechal in 
ground other side of greenhouse, but lost it through 
canker. If a healthy plant of another sort were planted 
there, would it he liable to canker ?--M.\iismali>. 

[The plants that you have potted up should 
be allowed to remain in the cold frame for 
about a month from the time of potting. You 
may then bring them into your greenhouse. 
After they have been potted up about two 
months there should be a quantity of new 
roots, which you can ascertain by carefully 
turning a plant out. The plant you desire to 
grow in the tub may then be planted in the 
tub, but only if there is plenty of new roots 
visible around the ball of earth. The plant 
you desire to grow in a pot should not he dis¬ 
turbed until it has been potted up some three 
months. Y’ou may by that time place it into 
an 8 inch pot, but this will need very careful 
manipulation, so that the ball of earth be not 
disturbed. It would have been better if you 
had potted both plants into 8-inch pots at the 


roninieiiceiitciit. Your object imud be to en¬ 
courage growth, for you eaiiuot expect blossom 
this year, and to do this keep the plants 
lightly syringed upon all bright days. Later, 
when the sun gains power, keep house close, 
and give plenty of atmospheric moisture, 
which will force on growth, and if you can 
get this early you stand a better chance of 
having itweli ripened by September, and thus 
provide yourself with good sound growths that 
if left linpruned would blossom next year. 

The tub i* a suitable one, ami also the soil, 
but you should mix some well rotted manure 
with the old turf, and about a 32 pot fill of 
J-ineh bones. You must provide some drain¬ 
age, and we should recommend you to take 
out a hole in the border some 6 inches deep, 
and fill this with stones, crocks, or broken 
bricks, then stand your bottomless tub upon 
the same. In the future, when you find No* 
roots of the Rose appear at the bottom of the 
tub, you could open a deeper hole in \our 
border, and put ciooks lower down, filling the 
hole with good soil, and shifting the tub on to 
the same. As regards the other position, we 
should say the Marechal Niel failed owing to 
insufficient preparation of the soil. If you 
could open a hole some 2 feet 6 inches deep, 
and same in width, and fill up with good soil, 
we should say any Rose would grow therein. 
The cheek from want of root room will often 
bring on canker and other diseases.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Falcot with extra strong 
growth.— In your reply to my query re Mme. Falcot on 
P* 048 of the iasue for Jan. 19, you observe that my fine 
Rose shoot from base is not Rose wood. Howe\ er, it 
was of a l>e&utiful ruhy-red colour when growing, the 
same as the shoots that flowered, and 1 was and am sure 
it was not a sucker; that was why I wrote. Even if it 
were a sucker, if it goes through the winter safely and 
does not flower 1 shall bud it, as 1 can do budding easily, 
having lmdded many Roses in my garden. The shoots of 
the Rose are all healthy, and it is now a very vigorous 
plant, so much so, that i wrote, thinking, perhaps it might 
he a climbing sport and require ! treatment different from 
the close pruning which I gave.- Old Yor.su. 

[I cannot believe the growth you mentioned 
was that of this old Rocse. Probably vou 
have received another variety under this 
name. Roses such as Mme. Berard, 
Mine. Pierre Cochet, Mme. Moreau, which 
are climbing sorts, produce ruby-coloured 
growths similar to Mme. Falcot. I should 
advise you to endeavour to flower this won¬ 
derful shoot, and if you succeed kindly send 
some blossoms to the Editor. I shall be curi¬ 
ous to see these said blossoms, for I have 
never seen suc h a growth upon the old variety 
Mme. Falcot. and I cannot think but that if 
it had any tendency to send out a climbing 
sport it would have appeared long ago. Do 
not try to bud this shoot, but tie up to a 
stake, and twist a hay-band round it if the 
weather is severe.] 

Pot-Rose for exhibition.—I wish to enter a 
competition for a pot-grown Roae, to take place at the 
latter end of March or beginning of April, and shall be 
glad if you will kindly help me. I have the following 
sorts : Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine Guinoisaeau, 
Marjorie, Bessie Brown. Marechal Niel, Caroline Teatout, 
Mine. Falcot, Liberty, Perle des Jardins. Fioribunda, and 
Catherine Mermet. The first five are now in a cold-frame 
in 7-imh pots, pruned, with the buds just on the break. 
The Marechal Niel has three growths, each about :$ feet 
long. The other six are as jet in the ground waiting to 
be potted up. Which of the aboxe would you advise me 
to choose for the purpose? Would you advise me to tie 
them down to make more of the low er buds break ? What 
time will it take to grow the varieties you mav choose ? I 
have several houses. 1 could grow in the one I usually 
grow’ them in along with other plants. Average tempe¬ 
rature about 60 degs. — X. Y. Z. 

[To have a pot-Rose in bloom by end of 
March it should have been brought into the 
greenhouse at the commencement of the year. 
You will have a difficulty in obtaining one in 
bloom bv the time stated, seeing that the 
plants are now in a cold pit, and only just, 
breaking. You could nssist them consider¬ 
ably if a bed of stable-manure or leaves could 
be placed in the greenhouse, in order to 
afford a gentle bottom-beat, which aids root 
action. Such abed should have some Cocon- 
nut-fibre on the top. into which the pots are 
plunged up to their rim. The temperature 
of 50 degs. would suffice at, present, but when 
the flower-buds are seen and roots are active, 
increase this to 60 degs. by day, taking care 
to provide atmospheric moisture in sufficient 
quantity, and also to see that the roots 
do not suffer from nnv lack of tlie same. 

Original from 
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We should ad\ iso \oii to put into the house 
all the five varieties that you say are now in the 
pit. By all means, tie the plants out a little, 
which will induce lower eyes to break, and 
also will enable you to make a nice-shaped 
specimen. You will probably find Bessie 
Brown tho best for exhibition, but it is al¬ 
ways well to have more than one plant to | 
select from. The Marechal Niel must be 
allowed to grow in pillar form. The plants 
not yet jotted will be useless for this com¬ 
petition, hut they would come in for another 


Bumblers, as it rarely is seen before the 
second week in July. In case you would de¬ 
sire one variety to blossom same time as 
Aglaia and another with Dorothy Perkins, 
we name a few companions for each, so that 
you can make your own choice of colour. 
Early flowering: Euphrosync, Rene Andre, 
Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, Morgen rot h, and 
Rubin. Lair flowering: Sweetheart, Debu¬ 
tante, Wallflower, Klise Robichon, Felieite- 
Perpctuee, and Bonnet's Seedling. | 
Mulching Roses. Will you kindly tell me how 


and remixed once a week until it is short, 
moist, and half-decayed. In that condition 
it soon washes into the ground, and renders 
the roots of the Roses great service. Such 
a mulch may well remain about the plants all 
the summer. A dressing of lime will do little 
good, unless the soil be wet and stiff. How¬ 
ever, if you wish to kill insect pests, no harm 
will be done, and some good may follow, if 
you give the ground a dense sprinkling of 
fresh slaked lime at once, and immediately 
fork it lightly in.] 



Rambler Rose too rampant.—I have 
on ^rch, a very strong yellow Kami tier Knee 
Aglaia, three years in present position, with four 
strong rods to it. The growth is too rampant, 
as it smothers two others on same arch—Crimson 
Rambler and Psyche. Will it injure or kill the 
Rose if I cut out the largest branch to the ground, 
say, in June, after it has flowered, or do it now 
and lose the bloom this year? W. 11. 

[The variety Aglaia is a very strong 
grower, and really needs an arch en¬ 
tirely to itself. If you could open out 
the growths on to a piece of lattice 
work adjoining the arch you would free 
the other varieties, which the Rose at. 
present threatens to smother, at same 
time you would secure the lovely blos¬ 
soms which Aglaia yields. Should this 
be impossible, then you could remove 
at once, say, two of the strongest 
growths, and that would give you more 
space for your other varieties, and the 
two growths retained would give some 
blossoms. This, we think, would he a 
better arrangement, than allowing the 
plant to retain all its growths until 
after the flowering, and then cut all 
down, as so severe a check then might 
prove fatal. Sometimes when there 
was no space on the arches we have 
trained the long gfowths horizontally 
within a foot of the ground, and we 
have obtained a beautiful array of 
blossom. This, when possible, is far 
better than cutting growths away to 
waste.] 

ROSE GRAND DUC DE 
LUXEMBOURG. 

It wns necessary to photograph the 
specimen herewith portrayed in an 
erect manner, otherwise its very dis¬ 
tinct shading would not have been 
manifest, but its natural tendency is to 
droop. It is a splendid Rose, and one 
that rivets attention wherever it is seen, 
even among a collection of some hun¬ 
dreds of varieties. The colour is rosy- 
red, with reverse of petals of a brilliant 
lake colour. Its one great defect is the 
drooping blossoms—at least, from a de¬ 
corative point of view but it makes up 
for this somewhat in being a first-rate 
grower. I think it is seen best upon 
a standard, and here it makes a glori¬ 
ous head, equal to Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone in vigour. It is strange so many 
growers have* discarded the variety, 
Mtliougli I am glad to find the National 
Rose Society recognise its merits by 
including it in their latest official cata¬ 
logue. It was raised by Messrs. Soupert 
et Netting, and introduced in 1892, so 
that it is becoming quite an old Rose 
now. I am more than ever convinced 
that we must not despise old Roses or 
lightly discard them for novelties until 
they have proved themselves to be 
superior. Rosa. 


Rose* (5rand Due de Luxembourg 1 . 


year, if potted and plunged outdoors for the 
summer.] 


Roses, companions to Dorothy Perkins and 

Agl&ta.--1 have, on two poles, two climbing Roses, 
Dorothy Perkins and Aglaia, and I want to plant two 
more in a line with them. Would you he good enough to 
suggest two? I should like them to flower about the 
same time as the others. The position is right in the 
open. I have Crimson Rambler. Longworth Rambler, and 
Tuscany, so I should not want either of those.— Ramblkr. 


[Probably you are unaware that the above 
two Roses blossom at different periods. 
Aglaia is very early, blooming about the first 
week in Junej 
—or rating 


•ry early, blooming about the nrst 
le, and Dorotlut^erkins very-Jate 

5ii^ed'te n (^ s 0[ 


long new manure should lie liefore being used for Roses in 
the spring ? Also if lime, sprinkled over leaves (or earth), 
would he lienetieial before putting same on the beds 1 If i 
so, how long after applying the lime before it should he 
used ? I presume earth treated this way would be called 
burnt? -G. II. Bryant. 

[If you have in fresh manure now, which ' 
you propose to apply to beds of Roses as a 
mulch in the spring, it will help materially to 
render it most effectual as a dressing, if you 
throw it into a heap, well shaking and mix- 
ing it, and at the sume time mingling with ! 
it, as it is mixed, some fresh soot and house- 
slops, to render the manure moist, and assist 
it to decompose. The heap should be turned 


Caustic alkali solution. -Can you tell 
me the materials to use to spray orchard trees 
with for destroying insects, as recommended in 
one of the numbers of Garokmng lately ? I have 
enquired about it from a seedsman at Guildford 
but he knows nothing about it. A. K. H. 

[If you only want a small quantity, dissolve 
\ lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, 
then add \ lb. of commercial potash (pearl- 
ash). Stir" well ; then mix both, adding 
enough water to make 5 gallons of solution. 
Apply to the large stems with a brush, and 
to the small branches in the form of a spray 
with a syringe or engine, when the trees are 
dormant" Take care it does not touch the 
bare hands or the clothes. You must also 
bear in mind that this solution can only be 
used when the trees are at rest. You can 
now purchase it ready mixed, all that is re- 
((Hired being to rtdtl jfleMvIitpri] 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE WOOD GINGER (ANEMONE 
RANUNCULOTDES). 

Although found in a naturalised state in 
some of the English enmities, sueh as Herts 
and Notts, the \\ end (linger, or Yellow Wood 
Anemone, is not a native of Great Britain, 
although found wild on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. It is, however, a good 
garden plant, especially in semi shaded 
places, to associate with our native Wood 
Anemone, A. apenuina. or A. bl:ui<Ju, with 
whose flowers its bright yellow blooms make 
etlei l i vc emit rasts and harmonies. It thrives 
under the same conditions as they, and, al¬ 
though slightly dwarfer in stature, looks well 
in their company. It seldom reaches (5 inches 
in height, unless drawn by being among 
taller plants or away from the light, and is 
generally not more than .‘l inches or 4 inches 
when in an open place. It resembles our 
native Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) greatly, 
but its leaves are smaller, while the flowers 
are of a bright yellow’, and also smaller than 
those of our native plant. It will thrive, as 
already indicated, under the same conditions 
as A. nemorosa, and it makes a capital plant 
in some low and half-shaded part of the rock 
garden, as well as under deciduous trees. I 
have read of there being both white and 
purple varieties, but I doubt if they are in 
existence, and have come to the conclusion 
that they must be forms of some other 
Anemone of similar habit. There is, how- 
ever, a pretty variety with much paler yellow 
flowers. This is called A. ranuneuloides 
pallida, and is procurable from several of the 
dealers in hardy flowers. It was first brought 
under my notice by the late Mr. Selfe- 
Leonard, who recommended it highly, and I 
have now' grown it for a number of years. I 
prefer to give A. ranuneuloides and its 
variety pallida a somewhat peaty soil, al¬ 
though they will do well enough in almost 
anything but clay, and have no objections to 
chalk, a medium detested by some plants. 
A. ranuneuloides spreads freely, ami in a 
short time a plant or two will have grown 
into a considerable group, when the true 
beauty of this bright little Anemone will be 
visible. It is readily increased by division 
of the tubers, which should be done after 
flowering is over. It generally blooms in 
Man’ll and April, according to the climate 
of the district. S. Arnott. 

Jhnnf riis _ 


VIOLETS FAILING. 

|1k so kind as to let me know what mistake has been 
Wn made in the growing of these Violets? Young 
plants, free from runners, were used, and grown first in 
the open and then put into frames (heated by manure) 
early in winter, some lat.e in autumn. Plenty nf buds 
form, but the flowers never develop or colour properly, 
and far too many leaves grow. The Czar Violets are in 
much the same plight. Plenty of air is given daily, 
except, in snow or heavy rain. The Czar Violets have 
not too many leaves. All the plants, single and double 
kinds, look healthy, hut the flowers are most disappoint¬ 
ing.— rxi»KVFi,om> Violets, 

[Quite a variety of causes will contribute to 
such a condition as that revealed by the blos¬ 
soms you submit for our inspection, and it 
would be necessary that we were made more 
intimate with the general mode of culture 
throughout before we could decide as to the 
actual cause. You say “young plants were 
used free of runners.” If your plants were 
really “young,” the latter phrase, “free of 
runners.” is superfluous. But were your 
plants quite young, or merely divisions ot old 
plants freed of all runners? If so, the state 
of the blooms now is more easily explained. 
That would be one cause. Another cau.sc 
would bo lack of moisture at bud formation, 
and a third, and very general cause, lifting 
and framing tin* plants when the latter are in 
the forward bud stage. To these may be 
added a soil too shallow over the manure bed 
in the frame, and a soil also much too loose 
about the roots of the plants. Where this 
looseness of soil runs to extremes, and the 
water lies about the root fibres in sponge-like 
fashion, indifferent results invariably ensue. 
Much might be done to remedy the defect 
another year by your starting now with cut¬ 
tings. selecting as such the unflowered single 
crow ns known as runners, cutting off the stem 
tit d inches or less fivm*the rnnner-ijrown, and 


that the base of the runner-crown is embedded 
in the soil. In March or ApriL plant these 
rooted young plants out in good and fairly 
rich soil, 12 inches apart in the row and 
9 inches apart from plant to plant. A rather 
shaded border will he best, and the usual 
rout ine of cult lire slmuld In* followed. At 
planting time these young and single crown 
growths look very small when compared to 
what big stuff might have been put out, and 
appearances for the moment are decidedly in 
favour of the larger examples. Before mid 
summer, how ever, the verdict will be . in 
favour of tin* young, vigorous, unflowcivd 
plants. 

The framing should be done early, say, in 
the end of August or by mid-September, and 
every care must be taken when doing the 
work. For example, the plants should bo 
trodden round about a few days before the lift¬ 
ing is done, and well soaked with water, and 
the ha me with advantage should lie repeated 
the duy before the plants are framed. The 
object of this is to prevent excess of root dis¬ 
turbance and loss of soil. The heat from 
manure in the frame must be very slight, and 
some 12 inches deep of soil should be placed 
above the manure, and so arranged that the 
Violet plants come near the glass. Firm 
planting in the open and the frame is most 
important, also watering, shading, and keep¬ 
ing close for a week after framing till root 
action has again begun. Take care that the 
frame soil is made quite level, and do not 
arrange it on the same slope as the glass- 
light, which causes all the water to drain 
from the higher plants to swamp and make 
sour those lower placed. Possibly in the 
framing many of your plants lost all the soil 
from the roots, and, if so, you have here a 
very fruitful source of cheek leading up to 
subsequent failure. However, if you follow 
the above directions you should obtain bet¬ 
ter results next year. IT your plants are not 
firm in the soil now, you should make them 
so, as it, may possibly improve them. When 
sending queries, kindly read our rules as to 
writing only on one side of the sheet.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for a bed facing north. As l am a 

lieginner at gardening, will you give me a varied list of 
what to obtain to plant now for an early display in a bed 
facing north in a back garden in a “ north wall ” bed, 
aliout 10 yards long by 2£ yards wide? (2) What would 
be the arrangement of planting highest at l>ack, I 
believe, etc. ? (3) Being late with bulbs (having planted 
some a ila\ or two ago), can you suggest to me any means 
whereby I may obtain (although late) bloom a little 
earlier, considering lateness of planting? They are in 
open beds in back garden.— Rki> Skx. 

[For the bed facing north we think you 
cannot do better than plant a selection of 
showy, hardy perennials, anti in the circum¬ 
stances it will be best that you send the size of 
the bed to some of the hardy plant dealers, 
and ask them to supply you with sufficient 
material for the purpose. As you are a be¬ 
ginner, any list we could give you would, 
perhaps, only confuse, and we think it better 
to generalise rather than select. If you re¬ 
quest that the selection of plants be made 
from Sunflowers, Hollyhocks, Delphiniums. 
Troll ins, Gaillardias, Pyrethrums, single and 
double. Flag Irises, Campanulas, Kniphofias. 
Lenten Roses, Phloxes, Lilies, Day Lilies. 
Hcpaticas, Aster Amelins, A. acris, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, Ileleniums, Lupins, etc., a varied 
assortment will be afforded. To these, early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums could lie added. 
The better arrangement for effect would be to 
plant three each of any one kind, and in this 
way secure a good display of blossom. The 
taller plants should be marked for yon, if you 
request, it. and the planting in threes should 
not be regarded as an extravagant method, 
rather the reverse. The individual plants 
should be about. 9 inches or 12 inches asunder. 
The front or margin of the bed could be 
planted with a broad band of Tufted Pansies. 
In addition to the plants above named, all of 
which are perennials, you could plant Sweet 
Peas in variety, Shirley Poppies, and any 
other good and showy annuals, as Cornflower. 
Lavatera. Godetia, Nigella, Chrysanthemum 
Evening Star, thnt are capable of a good dis 
play. We are afraid you can do but little 
with the bulLs now planted in the open 
garden to forward them in their flowering. It 
tloes not follow that they will flower propor¬ 


tionately late by reason of late planting. You 
do not say what bullis you refer to.] 

Making rockery border.— I have a border in 
my garden I would tie glad of your advice aliout. It is 
against, a wall covered with Ivy, aspect, south-east, bow 
shaped, 35 feet long against the wall, and 9 feet wide in 
the widest part. It. is raised 1‘. feet above the garden, 
which slopes away fr<«m it, and it is iu full sun all dnv till 
late in the afternoon, so it is very dry. It has been for 
some years planted xvitli Roses, which do not do at all 
well, except two Japanese Roses and a pink Cluster Rose, 
which do fairly well. The soil is clay. Could. I make a 
small rock garden of it, leaving the Roses which are 
healthy, and planting with Broom, Rock Roses, Iris, and 
rock plants? The containing bank is too vertical, and 
the Grass always dies on it in the summer. 1 propose 
taking the turf off and sloping it more, then using stones 
and na-k plants instead of turf. I want to make it effec¬ 
tive without going to much expense over it. If you think 
my plan likely to be successful, would you kindly give me 
a list of plants you think suitable ? I am going to have 
the ground trenched and manured, as the soil must be 
worn out. I am afraid it is impossible to strip the Ivy 
from the wall, as it might, injure the wall ’.o do so.— 

1\ Millkr, Hath. 

| lit addition iu the trciicltiitg. etc., to which 
you refer, atul which arc very necessary, we 
think the soil of the border requires to be of 
a more porous character generally before 
rock plants would succeed. If the border 
is too high, could not you take out some of 
the worst soil, and in its stead substitute 
freely road-scrapings, grit, or even the screen¬ 
ings from old mortar? With such additions, 
and, if possible, some leaf-mould, we think 
you would have an excellent soil for many 
rock plants, not a few of which arc not bene¬ 
fited by organic manures. We think, too, 
that the Roses, while usually doing well in 
heavy soils, require good drainage when grow¬ 
ing in clay soils or the like. If you could 
readily discard, say, a halfdozen loads of the 
present, soil, and as the work of trenching 
proceeds work in the materials mentioned 
above, the manure will be unnecessary. From 
a personal knowledge of the soil in your dis 
trict., we think this the better plan to adopt. 
Ill sueh a soil mixture you might plant Freely 
of such things as Anbrietias, Saxifrages in 
great variety, Alvssum, Araliis, any of the 
alpine Phloxes, also P. setacea vars., Arnebia. 
Adonis. Anemone sylvestris, Arinerias, dwarf 
Campanulas, Rook Roses, Candytufts of 
sorts, Saponat’ia. Zauscbneria. Corydalis. 
alpine Dianthus, Lithospormum. Gentiana 
aeaulis, and many besides. The early Irises. 
Squills, Chionodoxa, and others could Is* 
made quite happy iu the circumstances.] 
Saxlfraga Wallacel failing, i have a large tuft 
of Saxifraga Wallace! planted in good soil on top of rock 
garden and hanging down nort h side. It was very good 
last summer, and was watered in the hot weather : but 
last month and this it seems all dying off and shrivelled, 
and pieces like enclosed can be picket! up. our atmos¬ 
phere is very dry here, hut soil is marie suitable and water 
given in summer. It happened same lost year. Can you 
tell tne cause and remedy ? Ray. 

[You say nothing as to bow long the plants 
have been in position, but. judging from tin* 
specimen you sent, they are old. and e\ i 
dentlv worn out. In the case of such plants, 
it is well to have young ones always ready 
to take the place of any that may fail. This 
plant, is easily increased from cuttings, so 
that it is easy to always have voting stock 
coining on.] 

The Fumitories (Corydalis). Doubtless 
many other readers have read with pleasure 
the splendid review of the genus given by 
“A. R. G.” in your issue of January 12th. It 
is so complete that it calls for little in the 
way of remark. 1 would like to mention, 
however, as I have grown Corydalis Halien, 
that it certainly seems to agree with the plant 
called C. bulbosa densiflora. It is a valuable 
variety, and worth possessing under a sepa¬ 
rate name from C. bulbosa. although its 
botanical differences may be small. 1 would 
also like to mention that then* is a pretty 
white variety of C. lutea. which 1 have had. 
but which seems to ha\e been left behind 
when L removed to my present garden. Al¬ 
though not so bright, as C. lutea itself. C. 
lutea alba is still a very attractive little plant, 
with all the freedom of the yellow one. It 
has been in cultivation for a number of years, 
and I have known it for upwards of twenty 
years in Scotland as well ns in the south. It 
is unfortunate thnt eome of the newer 
Chinese varieties are a little too tender for 
the outdoor garden, ns they are generally de¬ 
lightful plants. Thus C. tomentosa is useless 
for outside, save in very favoured places, hut 
it is an eyvej[entpljmt for a slightly heateil 
house.- S./Vr-NOTT. 
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ruliicr strongly ribbed, linear in form, and of 
a glaucous hue. I. humilis, which is also 
occasionally known os I. ruthenica, although 
the true I. ruthenica has the stems generally 
from 3 inches to 6 inches long, comes from a 
wide district in South Europe and North 
Asia, being found from the Caucasus and 
Georgia to Hungary and Transylvania. It is 
perfectly hardy with us, but I have seen 
large, old plants much injured in wet win¬ 
ters, and would advise occasional divisions - 
every two years or so dividing in August 
and planting in a rather sunny position. It 
can be increased by division or by means of 
seeds, when procurable, and which ought to 
be sown when ripe.- S. Arnott. 


ORCHIDS 


KOPIIRONITIH GRAND!I EOHA. 

II wind a plant of Sophronitis grandiHorn just coming 
into bloom, I should feel extremely obliged if you would 
kitidly let me know its requirements, also what other 
<>rchids I could grow in the same temperature ? 
Bkoinxkr. 

[This questiop comes very opportunely, ns 
at the present time quantities of imported 
plants of this species have just arrived in 
this country, and being moderately cheap a 
good opportunity occurs for buying plants of 
various sizes suitable for all who are desirous 
of obtaining them. Sophronitis grandiflora, 
as may be seen by the illustration, is a dwarf 
growing epiphyte, and although individually 
not so imposing in appearance as many 
Orchids of larger growth, deserves to be 
grown to the extent of at least a dozen or 
more plants in a collection, the brilliant 
scarlet colour of the flowers contrasting so 
well with almost anything else, and brighten¬ 
ing up the house in a way that few’ other 
plants of such small growth are capable of. 
Small shallow pans are the best receptacles to 
grow r them in, with pieces of copper wire, 
about a foot in length, attached to them, so 
that the plants may he hung up near to the 
roof glass. This is very necessary at all 
seasons, the growth requiring nil the light 
possible without actual direct sunshine. In 
this way, suspended to the roof, the plants 
occupy very little room, and when in 
flower have a brilliant effect, especially when 
arranged over flow r ering planks of the well- 
known Odontoglossum crispum, (). Pcsca- 
torei, etc. The pans should be drained with 
well dried pieces of the Kern rhizomes, which 
are taken from the peat. The compost 
should consist of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, which should be thor¬ 
oughly well mixed together, adding sufficient 


Narcissus Janet linage. 


mould, spent Mushroom dung, or anything of 
a similar nature that will lighten and render 
the staple warmer and more friable, and 
suitable for the reception of the seed, should 
be added. Thin out the plants so soon as the 
strongest can be discriminated, to about 
G inches or 8 inches apart, and support them 
in due course by working in some of the 
spray cut from tjie tips of freshly cut Pea- 
sticks, or old Birch-brooms pulled to pieces 
will answer the same purpose. To sow the 
seed in ordinary soil, such ns has merely had 
the surface scratched over, and no attempt 
made to enrich it in 
any way, is to court 
failure, but by taking 
a little trouble in tlie 
preparation of the 
sites where the seed is 
to be sown on the linen 

indicated above, a A 

beautiful and length- Jk 

ened show of blossoms 
is the recompense.— . 


in London, Truro, Birmingham, etc., and 
such success leaves no room for doubt as to 
its beauty or intrinsic merit. The variety 
may still he a few years before it is sufficiently 
plentiful to be sold cheaply, and as yet it is 
still catalogued at seven or eight guineas a 
bulb. Janet linage ns a I.eedsi variety is, of 
course, a white flowered kind, with all the 
good and choice attributes of its race, and 
when we place it on a le\el v. ith such contem¬ 
porary kind-; as Maggie May and White Queen 
a better idea of its refined beauty may be ob¬ 
tained. The perianth segments are white, 
and the large, straight crown delicately toned 
lemon colour. The plant is of good stature, 
and was raised by tin* Messrs. Barr and Sons 
at Long Ditton. E. H. J. 


Sophronitis grandiflora. 


small crocks to keep it porous. Pack the 
compost moderately firm around the base of 
the plants to about one inch in depth. This 
will be enough for them to root into. After 
repotting, "■ 0 tjt|njtpg , |e^l|y - 1 and in moderation, 

. 
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an; seen pushing up, uioi’e frequent wait ring 
will be necessary. When the flowers are open 
do not allow water to touch them, and they 
will retain their freshness for a very long 
time. The repotting of established plants 
may bo done when growth commences, or im¬ 
mediately after the flowers fade. The tem¬ 
perature of the Odontoglossum, or cool house, 
w ill suit the Sophronitis, but if during winter 
the weather outside should he very severe, the 
plants should be removed to the coolest part 
of the intermediate house. 

Sophronitis graudiflora has been used a 
great deal for hybridising, and many beauti¬ 
ful hybrids have been raised. Up to the pre¬ 
sent, however, no true Sophronitis hybrids 
have been obtained, as those which have been 
raised were through the influence of other dis¬ 
tinct genera, as Cattleya, Lidia, and Epiden- 
drum. As regards the hybrids which have 
flowered up to the present time, there are 
about a score. The scarlet of the Sophronitis 
is generally developed, but in several it is 
scarcely perceptible. There is still plenty of 
room for hybridizers to undertake further ex¬ 
periments with S. grandiflora, and with every 
prospect of obtaining an good results as others 
have previously done. 

There are numerous other species which 
thrive well in the same temperature as 
Sophronitis grandiflora, as Odontoglossum, 
Oncidium, Masdevallia, Cochlioda, Cym- 
hidium. Epidendrum vitellimim. Cypripedium 
intrigue, Colax jugosus. Steiiogluttis, Rcs- 
trepia, Pleurothallis, Pleione huinilis, Maxil 
laria, Lycaste, Dendrobiuni Jamesianiim, l). 
infundibulum, and many others.| 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS OF THE 
FUTURE. 

The setting-up of exhibition blooms on 
green-painted boards was doomed long ago, 
and, although the change from this method 
of staging high quality flowers has been 
largely superseded by their arrangement in 
vases, the change has been so gradual that 
it has taken several years to effect even this. 
Among the first to lead the way was the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. The pro¬ 
fessional gardener never did take kindly to the 
altered method of setting up his prize blooms, 
and complaints have been heard of the loss 
entailed by the exhibitor, owing to the non¬ 
use of boards, cups, and tubes. In conse¬ 
quence of these complaints the N.C.S. and 
other societies still retain in their schedules 
quite a large number of classes in which the 
blooms are exhibited on boards. At the No¬ 
vember Show of the N.C.S., held at the 
Crystal Palace last season, no less than 
twenty-eight classes were provided for blooms 
to be exhibited on boards, a system that has 
prevailed since the society was established 
more than fifty years ago. Although the 
boards were enlarged some years ngo, they 
arc altogether too inadequate to display the 
true proportions and the character of the 
flowers. For practical purposes, jMich a 
method of displaying the flowers is almost 
ludicrous. The Southampton Society has 
just issued its schedule of prizes for the 
Chrysanthemum show in November next. 
There are eight classes for blooms to be exhi¬ 
bited in vases, and nine classes for the flowers 
to be arranged on boards. This is typical of 
many other societies throughout the country. 
They all seem to be afraid of breaking away 
from what is. or rather has been, considered 
orthodox in the method of exhibiting their 
Chrysanthemums. It is astonishing how 
things are changing in this respect, and the 
march of progress would be quicker and more 
pronounced were the practical uses to which 
the Chrysanthemum could bo put, hotter ex¬ 
emplified at the shows. One would imagine, 
judging from what is usually seen at Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows, that no other types of the 
flower existed than the Japanese and the in- 
eurved. The Southampton society’s schedule, 
just referred to, in its competitive classes at 
the next show, with two exceptions, provides 
for Japanese and incurved varieties only. 
The two exceptions are represented by one 
class for four vases of singles and another 
for four vases of “decorative" varieties, 
ignoring entirely theJ'“*4arce - flowlred 
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Aiicmoucs, Japanese Anemones, Reflexed, 
Anemone Pompons, and Pompons, of which 
beautiful types of the flower tnere are many 
varieties. 

A duty is imposed on all Chrysanthemum 
societies to popularise the flower in their own 
sphere of influence, and this (ran only be 
achieved by doing away with obsolete 
methods of exhibiting, and of seeing that the 
different types are each represented. 1 have 
before me now an instance where a first, prize 
of fifty shillings is given for twelve Japanese 
blooms, and in I he same schedule, in a class 
for twelve large flowered Anemone blooms, 
a first prize of twenty shillings only is 
offered. Why is this? Surely one class is 
worthy of as much recognition as another? 
All classes should be pul on an equal footing, 
and when this is done there will be a greater 
inducement to gardeners and others to take 
up the present much-neglected types of the 
flower. The National Chrysanthemum So¬ 
ciety encourages all types of the flower, but 
the Japanese so very largely preponderate 
that there is much repetition of classes as well 
as varieties. Even the incurved varieties are 
handsomely provided for, and beautiful and 
symmetrical though the blooms may be, they 
will not compar » with the Anemone-flowered 
sorts. Ilow beautiful, too, would an exhibit 
of well-grown Pompons look were the flowers 
set up in bunches—not half-a-dozen over¬ 
grown blooms, as is now r the ease! Give 
prizes of equal value in these neglected sec¬ 
tions, and there would very soon be a change. 
There is some talk of the N.C.S. doing away 
with hoards altogether. I wish they would 
take such a step. I understand, and from 
photographs 1 have seen, the continental 
growers arrange the blooms in bottles on the 
floor. These are interspersed with fine foli- 
aged plants, thus creating a pleasing picture, 
and. being low down, and with plenty of 
room, a fine effect is produced, and every 
flower is seen to advantage. Let us hope our 
Chrysanthemum societies will try this plan, 
and in this wav encourage the cultivation of 
the Chrysanthemum as a cut flower. 

_W. V. T. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR A 
SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

Will you kindly give me a list of early-flowering Pompon 
Chrysanthemum!* suitable for a suburban garden ? I grew 
last year some of the Japanese varieties, but many of them 
grew far too high and occupied too much space, os my 
garden is a somewhat small one.—A. G. 

[The early and semi-early flowering 
Pompon Chrysanthemums are specially well 
adapted for suburban gardens. In most eases 
they are of a bushy habit of growth, and de¬ 
velop a profuse display of pretty blossoms 
that stand our moist autumn w eather remark¬ 
ably well. I had a group of these plants last 
September and October, and little staking 
and tying were required. There are several 
varieties of a somewhat indifferent character, 
and many other good sorts embracing bright 
and pleasing colours, of which those in the 
subjoined list are the best : 

Mme. Ed. Lefokt, a profuse bloomer, 
splendid habit, height about l *\ feet. ; in flower 
September and October; colour, reddish- 
orange, paling with age. 

Yellow Lefokt.- This is a bright citron- 
yellow sport from Mme. Ed. Lefort. and is 
identical with the parent plant in every par¬ 
ticular but colour. 

Veuve Clicquot.- I regard this as the 
best of the early Pompons. The plant has a 
fine branching habit, and bears lovely blos¬ 
soms of a warm brick-red and yellow 1 colour, 
almost a terra-cotta; height,*:!]- feet; in 
flower during September and October. 

Mr. Sellv. A very dwarf, bushy, and 
compact plant, developing a profuse display 
of pretty rosy.pink, tipped gold blossoms. It 
is in flower during September;* height, ]f> 
inches to IS inches. 

Mrs. E. Stacey.— This is a deep apricot- 
coloured sport from Mr. Selly. and is iden¬ 
tical with the parent plant in every other re¬ 
spect. 

Lyo>j.- One of the tallest varieties, though 
seldom exceeding 3 feet in height. The 
flowers large and of good form, are borne in 
profusion in late September and October on 
plants with a beautiful habit of growth. The 
colour may he described as rosy purple. I 


Alice Butcher. —Thm valuable orange-red 
sport from Lyon is similar to the parent in 
every particular but colour. 

Blanche Colomb. —This is a good free- 
flowering plant of brandling habit; colour, 
creamy-white; height, about 2 feet; in 
flower, September. 

Mionon. —One of the smallest of the Pom- 
pon flowers, but very pretty notw ithstanding ; 
colour, deep golden-vellow; height, 1 \ feet. 
In flower September and early October. 

Anastasia. One of the oldest, and still 
one of the best. It is of compact, bushy 
habit, hearing dainty little light purple, gold 
tipped bloonit*; height, 15 inches; in flower 
September and October. 

Orange Pet. —This has large, well-formed 
flowers, borne in handsome sprays, and in¬ 
valuable for cutting ; colour, gold, shaded 
orange-bronze ; height, 2J feet; in flower, 
September. 

White Lady. —A distinct, flower of pretty 
form, and small; colour, blush, passing to 
blush-white ; of neat, compact habit. It is 
in flower September and October; height, 
rather more than 18 inches. 

Golden Beauty. —This is a somewhat new 
variety, producing lovely rich yellow flowers 
of good form; height, rather under 2 feet; 
in flower in late September and October. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums -stopping and timing 

(Anriou*).-- You are so far south in the 
eastern counties that the times giwn in th.* 
subjoined list, to suit, southern growers, will 
answer your purpose very well : 


Variria. 

When to stop thr 
plants. 

Whirl, l,„,l 

to srrarr. 

Mrs. \V. Knov 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Mrs. .1. hunt 

Mid-March 

1st crown 

Valerie Greenham 

End March 

2nd crow n 

Mrs. J. K. Dunne 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Beatrice May 

Natural break 

1st crown 

British Umpire 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Miaa Hickling 

Natural break 

1st crown 

Mrs. W. Jinks 

End March 

1st crown 

Reginald Vallis 

Middle March 

1st crown 

Algernon Davis 

Early April 

1st crown 

Norman Davis 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Mrs. A. H. Lee 

Early March 

2nd crown 

Mrs. A. T. Miller 

First week in March. 

2nd crown 

Mrs. T. Dalton 

Natural break 

2nd crown 

Joseph Rocker 

Third week in May • 

1st crown 

E. J. Brooks -j 

1 Early March, take X 
up one stem from 1 
this break and - 

2nd crow n 

1 

Walter Jinks 

1 three from sub- 1 

[ sequent break J 
Thin! week in March. 

2nd crown 

F. G. Oliver 

Mid-May 

1st crown 

Magnificent 

Natural break 

1st crown 

I^dy Hopetown 

Third week in May . 

1st crown 

Mme. R. Oberthur 

Middle March 

1st crown 

Miss Elsie Fulton 

Middle March 

2nd crow n 

Mrs. J. Dunn 

Third week in March. 

2nd crown 


It will be observed, in some cases, that, a 
March propagation and first crown-hud selec¬ 
tion have been recommended. The varieties 
to which these remarks apply not infre¬ 
quently make a very long run from the 
“break.” This is particularly noticeable in 
the case of Mme. R. Oberihur. We think 
you might improve on your selection, assum¬ 
ing the resulting flowers are wanted for exhi¬ 
bition. Mrs. J. Dunne, Beatrice May, and 
Joseph Rocker might be improved upon. 
Have you F. S. Vallis, Jumbo, Bessie God¬ 
frey (still good), Henry Perkins, Mrs. G. 
Miieham, Mme. Paolo Radaelli, Mme. G. 
Rivol, and General Hutton? They are still 
among the best.- E. G.] 


The white-fly (Aleurodes vaporariorumX— I shall 
tie muc h obliged if you, or any of your correspondents, 
can tell me how to rid my greenhouse of the white-flies? 
I enc lose some of the scarlet Salvia leaves. My gardener 
finds that the “XL All ” futnigator, which kills all other 
flies, has no effect on this. It seems to harbour in an old 
Heliotrope growing up the wall, close to stove jiipc*. and 
spoils all other soft-leaved plants put near this, Chinese 
Primulas, Nicotianas, etc.,especially. Q. 

[These are very troublesome to destroy in 
greenhouses. They may be killed by Tobacco 
smoke, and, as the insects are on the backs 
of the leaves, it is difficult to reach them in 
any way else. The plants muv, however, be 
syringed with advantage with kerosene emul¬ 
sion, Gishurst compound, Tobacco-water, or 
any mild insecticide. You will find an article 
dealing with the subject in our issue of 
January 5th, page 61G. Kindly, when send¬ 
ing queries, read our rules as to writing on 
I one side of the pa}v>r 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —To a considerable extent 
we shall be depending now upon forced 
flowers, and as there is very little outside, 
this house must be kept as gay and bright 
as possible. Lilacs, even without the ether 
chamber, ought to be coming on in quantity. 
In some of the continental nurseries a 
specialty is made of these forcing shrubs, 
and they generally force well, but the pack¬ 
ing and carriage come heavy. Of course, we 
ought lo grow our own Lihus and work up a 
slock. If pruned back immediately alter 
flowering, and kept under glass till the grow th 
is made, they will flower annually. Treat 
them in the same way as Deutzia gracilis, 
another useful forcing shrub. The Deutzias 
are cut back after flowering and kept under 
glass till the new growth is made and then 
placed outside to ripen. When Azalea 
flowers fade remove the seed-pods ; give a 
little warmth and plenty of syringing till 
growth is completed and getting a little firm, 
and then first week in July, or a little earlier 
with the forced plants, expose outside to 
ripen them, paving special attention to the 
watering and syringing. Arum Lilies will be 
prominent now, and should have liquid- 
manure once or twice a week. The great 
feature now, besides Azaleas, Camellias, and 
Arums, will be bulbs. Groups of Narcissi, 
Tulips, and Hyacinths will be charming. 
V’reesias also are nice, but T always think 
these lost, when scattered about, but. make a 
group of them, mixed with a few small Kerns, 
and (his attracts attention. Lily of the 
Valley formed into a group is much more 
effective than when mixed with other things. 
Chrysanthemums are mostly over now. and a 
good stoek of cuttings of the best kinds should 
lie inserted in pots or boxes as soon as good 
cuttings can be obtained. Strike cool and 
grow sturdy. Cuttings of Ivy-leaved and 
Zonal Pelargoniums will root now in heat. 
We strike a good many Pelargonium cuttings 
on boards placed over the hot-water pipes, 
as dry heat suits such things best. Do the 
watering in the morning, when the lights can 
he opened to let out the damp. Plants will 
dry faster now\ and will require more water, 
but do not anticipate the plants’ wants. 

8tOV«. Cuttings of Crotons, Allamandas. 
Cissus discolor, and many other things will 
root speedily now in bottom heat. Old plants 
of Draciruas and Kims ebistica which have 
become leggy may he cut down, cut into 
single eyes, inserted ill sandy soil, plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat, and kept close. In a 
short time roots will form, and they may 
then he lifted nut. of the bottom heat bed. At 
this season one never has much space empty 
in a propagating bed. Begonia seeds may be 
sown now in brisk heat. Torenias in several 
varieties are easily raised from seeds, and 
make pretty basket plants. Torenia nsiatica 
is especially good in a basket. It. will soon 
be time to go through the various plants and 
make arrangements for repotting; some 
things may he divided for stock, and young 
plants wili require larger pots. There is al¬ 
ways some repotting to do in an up-to-date 
collection, as young things are continually 
coming on to take the places of the old plants. 
We are using rather more loam than we did 
years ago, and rather smaller pots, in pro¬ 
portion to the sized plant. To grow plants 
well the soil must be of the best. 

Pin68 in 8UCCe88ion which are slow in 
showing fruit may be lifted out of tho 
plunging-bed for a time. Very often a 
little cheek of this kind will cause the 
fruit to show, and less water may be 
given for a time, but this must not be 
carried too far, or the plants will lose colour. 
As a rule, when the pots are filled with 
healthy roots, merely lifting the pots out. of 
Hie bed for a time will suffice. It is rather 
too soon to overhaul the plants. March is 
the usual month for such work. Suckers 
may be taken from old stools at any time, 
potted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and plunged 
in bottom heat. A good stock of good loam 
should be got into an open shed, ready for 
shifting the plants on/fi^kt month. 1 
OrchJ jii-tjouse. —Tl^gjidfr PiOij^ling 
now, and the ventilation should remiced 


air freely when the weather is calm and mild. 
Close at 3.30 for the present. Syringe in the 
morning, if fine sunny days. Discontinue 
syringing when the flowers expand. When 
the pollen grains are well developed, go round 
the trees in the middle of the day and tap 
the stems with a padded stick. As a rule, 
Peaches set freely at this season when the 
house is properly ventilated. When the trees 
are in blossom a little air may be left on all 
night. 

Early vinery. As soon its the young 
Grapes an* swelling freely, and the for- 
wardest, are as large as Sweet Peas, thinning 
may be done. Leave the berries which have 
taken the lead, as they generally keep their 
lead and attain a large size. The person 
who thins Grapes should know something of 
the constitution of the Vines and what they 
are capable of doing. When Grapes are ex¬ 
pected to hang some time after they are ripe, 
more thinning will be required than if they 
are cut jus socfli as ripe. A loose, flabby bunch 
always looks bad on the dish, and does not 
do the gardener any credit. T would rather 
have a bunch where the lierries were rather 
tight than too much thinned. Something de¬ 
pends upon the feeding during growth. When 
well nourished tho bunches fill out well. 

Cucumbers in frames. —Where there is no 
house for Cucumbers, a hotbed may be made 
up now, ready for planting early in February. 
The manure must he frequently turned and 
sweetened, and the bed built up firmly, so 
that, the heat may he steady and lasting. The 
bed should not he less than 4 feet high, and 
a foot wider on all sides than the frame. 
Lay sods of turf under the hills, and plant in 
good loam. 

In tll6 hOU8e.- Azaleas are very bright in¬ 
doors, and, if carefully watered, will last a 
long time, but they must not be permitted to 
get dust-drv, or the flowers will soon go 
w'rong if the roots are allowed to get too dry, 
and, these being strong rooting plants, soon 
lose leaves and blossoms if neglected. 
Cinerarias require abundant supplies of 
moisture, and a little stimulant in tlie water 
will be helpful. 

Outdoor garden.— Tilts is a good time to 
plant hedges, either ns boundary fences or 
division lines. There is no better boundary 
hedge than the Cherry Plum, in a double 
line, or a mixture of white Thorn and Cherry 
Plum makes a stout hedge against stoek. As 
ail ornamental hedge there is nothing 
superior to the Holly. The Privet is used a 
good deal in suburban gardens, and, if mixed 
with Cherry Plum, it makes a very cheap 
hedge, and" a substantial one. There are 
other things often used for hedges inside the 
grounds, such as Box, Laurel, Arbor-vitte, 
Yew, etc., hilt, the last-named should not be 
planted where cattle or sheep can reach them, 
as they are poisonous. An idea has grown 
up lately of planting in shrubbery walks or 
as breaks in the grounds lines of Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Philadelphia. All of these are 
charming over a long arch or pergola, such 
as one would place in an old-fashioned garden. 
Clumps of Lavender and Kosemary are 
( harming on hanks, and so also are Berberis 
Aquifolium and B. stenophylla. A very pretty 
division line can be made with Escallonia 
macrantha, and it is excellent as a wall plant. 
It is a good seaside plant. I have seen it 
growing very luxuriantly on the banks of the 
Mersey, near Liverpool, and also in Sussex. 
Hoeing or surface stirring may he done when 
the weather is dry. 

Fruit garden.- If it. is intended to plant a 
bed, or beds, of Strawberries in March, the 
ground should be prepared now. The land 
should be thoroughly and deeply worked, and 
some short compost worked in. If this work is 
done now. there will ho time for the land 
to settle before planting, and Strawberries 
do best in firm land. When Strawberries 
are planted in spring there will be no fruit 
the first year, not because the plants will 
not produce, as most of them will do that, 
but the blossom-buds should be picked off. 
When planting Strawberries in spring, one 
may safely take a crop of Onions off the 
ground sufficient in weight to pay for labour 
and rent. The seeds for this purpose are 
sown under glass in January, and the seed- 


one row of OnionH between each two rows of 
Strawberries. The Onions should be 6 inches 
apart in the rows. A little short mulch wili 
be of use to both crops when the hot weather 
comes. In training Peaches, see that the 
bottom of the w r all is covered, even should it 
be necessary to take the trees from the wall 
and retrain them. Collect suitable wood for 
grafting, and lay it in damp soil in the shade. 
Old trees to be regrafted should be headed 
down to within 6 inches of the point. 

Vegetable garden. — Ill the forcing depart¬ 
ment there will he a good deal to do now. 
Spare hot-beds may be planted with early 
Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, 
French Beans, and Asparagus. It is not 
often there are any spare frames and lights at. 
this season. If there are, an Asparagus-bed 
may be covered with glass, to be forwarded 
by sun-heat. This comes just before the out¬ 
side beds, and fills up a blank, so far as 
Asparagus is concerned. If there is a small 
warm-house at liberty, plant a row of Tender 
and True climbing French Beans along each 
side, and train up under the glass. They 
will be cleared off in time for Tomatoes, and 
will bear heavily. Seakale will be plentiful 
now, and also Rhubarb, and fresh roots can 
be introduced to the Mushroom-house, or 
wherever there is a forcing temperature, as 
often as required. Peas do not force well in 
a high temperature, hut they can he brought 
on quietly either in pots or planted out under 
glass, and seeds can be sown under glass for 
transplanting early in March ; and, of course. 
Peas and Beans will be sown on the warm 
border. If not already done, sow Cauli 
dowers. Onions, Brussels Sprouts, and Let¬ 
tuces for transplanting. 

E. IIobdav. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February J^th. —Took advantage of a fine 
day to plant early Potatoes in a turf pit, and 
also on the early south border. Thinned 
Horn Carrots in frame and placed a little 
warm earth from shed round Potatoes on hot ¬ 
bed. Sowed Spinach between rows of early 
Peas as a catch crop. Lettuces, Peas, and 
Horn Carrota have been sown on the south 
border. Planted a row of Runner Beans 
under glass. 

February nth. Sowed Petunias, Verbenas, 
Begonias, and other tender annuals in forc¬ 
ing-house. Put in Aittings of Pelargoniums, 
chiefly tops of old plants lifted from the beds. 
They are struck in boxes over the hot-water 
pipes. In this position there are very few 
failures, and they root quickly. They will be 
helped on in heat, and make as good plants 
as those struck in autumn—sometimes better. 
Potted off Fuchsias and put in more cuttings. 

February 67 A. — Some Heliotropes and 
Fuchsias are being trained as standards. 
Several other plants, including Browallia 
Jamesoni and variegated Abutilons. are also 
being trained for standards, to form dot 
plants in beds and borders, and they are also 
useful in the conservatory. Moved to a cooler 
house Onions wdiich have been raised in the 
warm one for transplanting. 

February 7J/i.—Finished training Peaches 
on walls. We are particular about the train¬ 
ing of these, and usually take the trees com¬ 
pletely off the walls to open out the branches 
to cover the walls properly. Potted off a lot 
of seedling Asparagus plumosus. Wc have 
several old plants which seed freely, and we 
always have young plants coming on of this 
and A. Sprengeri. Both make fine basket 
plants, and are useful for cutting. 

February 8th. —Top dressed Cucumbers 
with warm compost. Little and often is the 
course pursued. Earthed up French Beans 
in pots. Liquid-manure is also given fre¬ 
quently. Succession pots are filled a little 
more than half full with good soil and five 
Beans placed in each pot, covered 1 inch 
deep, space being left for earthing up later. 
Strawberries in bloom are helped with the 
rabbit’s tail when the pollen is ripe. 

February 9th.— Put in a lot of Lobelia cut¬ 
tings, both of the new double and singlo 
varieties. As fast as one batch of cuttings is 
rooted and moved out to harden ready for 
potting off bftrer pot& i>f ^btlings recently in 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions,— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, atid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardenino, 17, Furnival-street, Holbom , 
London , K.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The “name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When wore than one query is sent, 
each should be on a se}>arate piece, of paper, and not more 
than three queries should he sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in ad ranee of date, queries cannot 
altvays be replied to in the issue iwmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. Wc do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming' fpuit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should tear in mind that several sjtecimens 
in different, stmges of colour aiul sire, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. Wc hair received from 
'several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these, in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between, varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so t rift inn that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for pool t W. B.).— Any of the stronger- 
growing Nympha-as should thrive, such, for example, as 
candidissima. Chroniatella, also Vuphar lutca and 
N. advena, Yillarsia nymph;roides, the single and double 
forms of Sagittaria, Menyanthes trifoliate. Polygonum 
amphihium, and Ranunculus Lingua. Of the Nymphieas 
first named, there is now quite a host of new kinds 
possessing remarkable shades of colour, from white to the 
most brilliant red and carmine shades. 

Manures (O. K .).—You can buy basic slag at at»out 
£l 12s. to £2 6s. per ton, according to quality, and kainit 
at from £2 6s. per ton (and carriage). Any manure mer¬ 
chant in your locality will execute an order for smaller 
quantities if you do not want a full ton ; but, of course, 
the price is proportionately higher. A ton of each would 
not l»e a great quantity if you ha\e a moderately large 
acreage to cover ; but if you wish it for use in a garden it 
would doubtless be wise to get the smaller quantity, even 
if the price were a little higher. 

Cannas (K. ). Cannas when dormant should not Ik* 
kept too dry, ot herwise those with weak rhizomes are apt 
to suffer a good deal. At the same time they need but 
little moisture, so that only enough water should be given 
to keep the soil slightly damp. In this way they will 
keep fresh and sound, and ready to start away freely in 
the spring. The best time to repot them is about the end 
of February or early in March, and if it is needed to 
increase the stock they can he readily divided at that 
season. After this the water supply must be gradually 
increased. 

Clematis Mrs. G. Jackman, pruning (Two 

Questions).- This belongs to the patens section, which 
flowers in the spring on the old or well-ripened wood. 
The pruning should lake place in the month of February 
or March, and consists in removing the weak, straggling, 
or overcrowded branches. To secure blossoms in the 
kinds which flower from the old or ripened wood, the 
strong one-year-old wood should be trained in as far as it 
has become thoroughly ripened, beyond which it may be 
cut away, the parts retained being so disposed as to All 
up all vacant spaces. 

Gladioli in July (.V. Y. if.).— To obtain Gladiolus 
blooms for exhibition in July we think you should pot 
some up at once in a compost of good loam, well-rotted 
manure, and silver sand well mixed together. Keep the 
pots plunged right over in ashes in a cold-frame, and put 
them outdoors when danger from frost has gone. Bnng 
them into the frame again later on when growths begin to 
show above the soil. We think the hybrids of Brenchley- 
ensis should come earliest, but those of Gandav ensis give 
the finest spikes. Here, again, we should have sev eral of 
each, and select the best when t he time comes. 


Sweet Peas Helen Lewis, Paradise, and 
Mrs. Chas. Poster iRosa).- In reply to your inquiry 
whether the three varieties of Sweet Peas named al>ovc 
are reliable for garden decoration, we answer in the 
affirmative. Helen Lewis is, |N*rhaps, the best of the trio. 
The colour in this instance is rich wavy orange standard 
and rosy wings. Only in exceptionally hot weather do 
the flowers burn, and then only to a limited extent. 
Paradise is a pretty rosy-pink form of the Countess 
Spencer tvpe, and should he in all collections. Mrs. 
Chas. Foster is another of the Countess Spencer type, 
the colour in this instance being a l**autiful shade of 
lavender. The trio, therefore, are all of the newer and 
more popular forms of the flower, having wavy siandanis. 

Rose plants with withered growths (Com- 
wall).— Such growths are very common upon newly- 
planted Roses, and you need not feel alarmed about them, 
for all these will be pruned away in March. They repre¬ 
sent mainly the late unripened shoots, and such shoots 
would be useless for flowering. You could go over the 
plants and cut them off now. All plants could be short¬ 
ened to about 2 feet, excepting the climbers, and of these 
you should merely remove extreme ends of shoots just 
now. In March the dwarf or bush Roses will be cut liack 
to within, say, 4 inches <>r 0 inches of their base, and the 
climbing sorts to aliout 2 feet, but this must not be done 
vet. As mildew usually attacks unripened wood, such 
wood may be cut away, even t«* the ground, at once and 
burnt, for it is useless to retain it. You can tell this un¬ 
ripened wood by its readiness to bend freely, and there is 
always more pith in such shoots. 

Roses for pot culture In cold greenhouse 

(Welshman ).—The Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas 
are unquestionably the best Roses for cultivating in a cool 
greenhouse. The number of both sections is very large 
now, and in order to aid you, we give a selection 
Hybrid Perpetuals : Frau KarL-D^nschki, LlriohiBrun¬ 
ner, Mrs. John Laing, General Jacqueminot, ' ’Omni indent 
Felix Fan re. Baroness Ite* h*cH|ld, Mlntl ;. 1 .Situ l)ukc 
<>l Wellington. Hybrid Tea* :T?serm idT Test<» tP||| Augus¬ 


tine Guinoisseau, La France, Captain Christy, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Marquise Litta, Pharisaer, Mme. Ravary, 
Mme. Edm6e Metz. You will see that the Hybrid 
Perpetuals contain mostly the rich colours, so that if you 
have a fondness for these, you must select from the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Should you have 6pace for one or two 
climbers to grow* up the pillars of the house or on the 
wall try either Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d'Or, Francois 
Crousse, Climbing Belle Siebrecht, or Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux. 

Chrysanthemums stopping and timing 

( Perplexed). Judging from the tone of your remarks 1 
can come to no other conclusion than that you do not 
fully appreciate the responsibility attaching to those who 
contribute to the iiages of this journal, or you would 
never ask me to reconsider the advice it has been my 
privilege to give in these columns for many years past. 
I have been closely identified with the progress of the 
Chrysanthemum during the last twenty years. The notes 
that I contribute to Gardening from time to time, are 
based on personal ex]*erience with these plants. The 
dates for stopping and timing that have appeared at 
intervals are gathered from a collection of plants—prob¬ 
ably the largest in this country that arc grown solely 
for exhibition, and for this reason there is no necessity 
to go back on what has been already stated. For your 
friend to base his calculations on a plant purchased in the 
“ spring” and you to aet on the information thus gained, 
would lie most misleading. Are you not aware that 
trade growers repeatedly " top ” their plants t-o procure 
stock, and such treatment always hastens bud production? 
— E. G. 

FRUIT. 

Apple Rymer (A. F. Finch ).—'This is a large fruit, 
roundish and flattened, with five ribs extending to the 
eye. On the shaded side it is pale red, on the side next 
the sun the colour is a deep red, covered with greyish 
dots. Eye is open, with broad reflexed segments. It is a 
good cooking Apple in use from October to Christmas. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

lettuce. —l’lease send a plant with the insects on, and 

we can then help you.-If’w. Whitehead. Write to 

B. R. Cant and Sons, The old Rose Gardens, Colchester. 
——Henry M. Sperling. —We do not think there is any 
cause for alarm. You might inquire in the neighbourhood 
if any ill effects have ever been noticed from using the 
gravel to which yon refer. Old Young.— Kindly road 
our rules as to sending name when asking any queries. 

— W. I (minuter. You cannot do better than plant 
Holly, purchasing strong seedling plants, and preparing 
the stations for them by manuring well and digging 
deeply. Holly is not of slow grow th when well planted. 

Mrs. Dewar.— Kindly send us some further particulars 
as to your system of cultivation, and then we will do our 
best to help you. Have you a greenhouse or only a 
frame ’(——Two Questions. — 1, No, you must not white¬ 
wash the Ampelopsis in the way you suggest. You will 

certainly injure itif youdo. - A Coventry Reader. Wedo 

not know what dye is used.- David Wilson.—Were the 

layers of Carnations rooted? If not, they are dead and 
will never do any good. You ought to have potted them 
if rooted, and put into a cold-frame, planting them out in 
the spring. Get small plants in pots early in the spring, 
and plant them out as soon as the weather is favourable. 
You could not expect them to do well, seeing you did not 
drain the box. IF. M.— l, 8ee reply to M. R." re 
“Good early-flowering Chrysanthemums ” in our issue of 
Dec. 29,1906, p. 613. A copy can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for lid. 2. A good early Rhubarb is Cham¬ 
pagne, while Daw’s Champion is also good. See note in 

this week’s issue, p. 669.- Ashffeld.— You cannot do 

better than All in the blanks in your hedge with strong 
seedling plants of Holly, preparing the stations for same 

before you plant them.- J. Anden.— At the end of April 

or early* in May, all depending on the weather and district 

in which the trees are growing. - F. J. Roscollar. - 

Seeds of this Tomato can be had from most of the large 
firms. We were supplied by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson, Covent Garden, W.C.— //. T. Fallowtiebl. - 
Get Hobday’s "Yilla Gardening” from this office, price 
6 b. 6d., post free.— Marigold.— Please send a frond with 
some of the insects on it. “The pest Is evidently scale, and 
if so, the only thing you can do is to cut off ihe affected 

fronds and burn them. - R. Bower .— You cannot do 

lieitcr than plant some of the manv fine foraiB of Water 
Lilies now to he had. You will find an article dealing 
with the subject in our issue of Dec. 26, 19<>3, p. 642, a 
copy of which may be had from the publisher, post free, 
for lid. —//. St err y ,—-The damage to the Violet leaves is 
due to the mildew, which has been caused by keeping the 

frames too close when the weather was mild.- South 

Stafford.—See reply to “ Black Country ” in our issue of 
Dec. 22,19C6, p. 691, re “Gloxinias starting into growth.” 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants — Lettuce. \, Asparagus 8pren- 
geri ; 2, Purple Beech ; 3, Rosa pomifera, we think, but 

should like to see when in flower.- L. Symms.— The 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). See note re this 

in our issue of Jan. $6, 1907, p, 655.- Carthew.— 1, 

Paulowmia imperials. See “G. I.,” Jan. 19, 1907, p. GI5 ; 
2, Probably Gypsophila paniculate, whose lace-like flowers 
are largely used for cutting ; 3, Must have a plant in 
flower, or, at least, some description of the colour of the 
flowers and habit of the plant. 

Name Of fruit.— Miss Hulterton .—Apple Newt° n 
Wonder. 


Catalogues received. Hobbies Limited, Norfolk 
Nurseries, Dereham ; London Depot: 17, Broad-street 

place, London, E.C .—Seeds and Plants for V*'?. -T. iv 

Ware (’02), Limited, Feltham, Middlesex.— Litf vf Floori 
and Vegetable Scerfe , Price List of Begonias.— —Vilmorin, 
Andricux, et Cie., 4, QuaidelaMegisserie, Paris .—General 

Catalogue for 1907. -Letts and Harding, West Haddon, 

Rugby .—Catalogue of Seeds and List of Roses and Fruit- 
trees. 


Dyeing Barberry leaves. — will any reader 
kindly tell me the way to dye Barberry leaves a reddish 
colour, as sold in the market at this time of the year 
A Coventry Reader. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 

Produce the 


FINEST VEGETABLES 



Webbs* Novelties 

OF 


MATCHLESS MERIT. 

WEBBS’ ROYAL FAVOUR CUCUMBER, 

1/6 & 2/6 per packet. 

WEBBS’ EMPEROR TOMATO, 

1/8 & 2/6 i>cr packet. 

WEBBS’ STOURBRIDGE MARROW PEA, 

2/6 per j plait. 

WEBBS’ CHAMPION PRIZE LEEK, 

1/6 per packet. 

WEBBS’ KINVER MAMMOTH BROAD BEAN, 

2/6 per quart. 

WEBBS’ PRIZEWINNER CARROT, 

1/- i>er ounce. 

WEBBS’ WONDERFUL LETTUCE, 

6d. & 1/- per packet. 

Webbs’ Spring Catalogue, 1/- 

Gratis to customers. Abridged edition gratia. 


WEBB & SONS 

WORDSLEvi*; STOURBRIDGE. 

_ 1 I TMI WED _ 
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CHRISTMAS BLOOMS A PARADOX. 
The rapid changes and general variableness of 
an English winter usually provide a fruitful 
source of conversation, and much matter for 
newspaper paragraphs ; but to the keen gar¬ 
dener, anxious for his choice and rare epeci 
mens, it is a more serious matter, testing his 
capabilities and patience to the utmost, and 
through the trying winter days he longs for 
the one great panacea for all his troubles— 
the sun—knowing that by its glorious light 
and warmth as the days lengthen and its 
power increases, the dormant buds will burst, 
and the leaf and exquisite petals unfold. Thus 
he naturally looks to the sun and its life- 
giving warmth as the very life of the plants, 
for on it all growth would seem to depend. 
By it is the Hoil w-armed, and root action 
stimulated, and the tiny cells of stem and leaf 
commence their busy work of reproduction 
and the manufacture of ciilorophyl, and soon 
the world is green. The more sun the 
brighter the colours, the more varied the hue, 
the more robust the growth, but as the days 
shorten, and its power begins to wane, growth 
is checked, and autumn plant life proceeds to 
prepare for its long winter sleep, hastened 
into rest by the sodden and chilly earth. 

But. now comes the paradox, for it is indeed 
a great, mystery. For how' can we explain the 
fact that when all conditions seem adverse 
certain plants should at this time spring into 
life and flourish—the very conditions which 
have put almost all plant life to sleep having 
awakened them? The Christmas Rose (Helle. 
borus niger), regardless of frost and snow, 
biting wind, or sunless sky, is in vigorous 
action, pushing up its fleshy stalk, crowmed 
with a flower so pure and white that it would 
seem to rival the falling snow ; while just 
through the surface of the starved ground the 
Snowdrop, green-frilled Aconites, and others, 
push their heads in active growth, thriving 
and flourishing under the very conditions that 
produce almost universal torpor in all their 
numerous neighbours. Growing wild in our 
limestone woods will be found the handsome 
spikes of green flowers of our indigenous Hel¬ 
lebores, and when the warm, moist days of 
spring and early summer are encouraging 
rapid growth on all sides, these conditions 
cause our winter friends to fade, and as 
though touched by an early autumn frost, 
they disappear, to sleep away the lovely 
summer. 

Who can explain this seeming miracle? To 
say it is the plant’s nature is no explanation ; 
nor does the knowledge that some are natives 
of other lands, and refuse to alter their habits 
to our seasons, and live, as it were, out of 
time, explain the matte*^ It is, indeed, a 
mystery, revealing to ufbuLone morv pia*vel I 
of a creation^? in fin it eViotiWA^d wondtr. 
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TREE CARNATIONS. 

From correspondence which has reached me 
it would appear that, despite the growing 
popularity of the American type of Tree-Car¬ 
nation, there are gardeners and amateurs who 
have not yet given up growing the older types 
of Tree-Carnations. To many gardeners these 
older types are far more serviceable than the 
newer kinds, with their much larger flowers. 
A strong point against the majority of the 
American type is their insignificance when 
ordinarily grown without disbudding. If al¬ 
lowed to carry more than one bloom upon a 
stem many kinds are little better than semi¬ 
double, and certainly would not appeal to any 
lover of Carnations. The great height, often 
4 feet or more in the first flowering, is rather 
against them. Frequently 1 have been asked 
by enthusiastic amateurs, possessing a small 
greenhouse, “How can I make these Ameri¬ 
can Carnations flower more freely ?” They are 
obviously not satisfied with a plant in a 5-inch 
or 6-inch pot yielding only occasionateblooins. 
One cannot but admit that such plants do not 
represent the best culture, far from that; but 
it is equally clear that a more bushy plant, 
providing a greater number of much smaller 
flowers, is far more satisfying to such as these. 
By the amateur a Carnation bloom in winter 
time is not to be lightly regarded. It is these 
older and more bushy types that only were 
seen a few years ago that the amateur is 
longing for again, now that he has had a taste 
of the American one-stem, one-flower type. 
That the older English types of Tree-Carna¬ 
tion have been in some instances discarded 
there is no doubt, but they are still largely 
grown in nursery and private gardens. 

One of the chief errors of the amateur in his 
dealings with the Carnation is that of starving 
the plant in its youth and in quite a small 
pot, in which the soil will usually be found 
much too dry. These conditions tend to' 
rapidly harden the stem of the plant at its 
base and lower parts, producing a contracted 
hide-bound condition akin to semi-strangula¬ 
tion. This, in turn, impeding the natural 
flow of sap, has a tendency to produce a semi- 
starved condition of the plant generally, 
the stems, leaves, shoots, and blossoms being 
puny. 

Young plants and their treatment. ~ 
Freshly-rooted cuttings of all Carnations are 
now easily obtainable, and as eoon as received 
they should be potted into 3-inch pots, using 
sandy loam, with a little manure and bone- 
meal in the soil. Pot moderately firm, always 
use clean pots, nnd leave a space of nearly 
half-an-iueh at the surface for affording water. 
If the plants are strong they will be ready for 
pots of 5 inches diameter in about six weeks. 


leafy to the soil. If the lower part of the 
stem is of a brown colour the plunts have not 
had sufficient moisture at the root, or a check 
of some kind has been experienced. The Car¬ 
nation must always be regarded as a “soft- 
wooded” subject, that must be grown on 
quickly if justice is to be done. When I say I 
frequently pot strongly-rooted cuttings into 
5-inch pots direct from the cutting pot, it will 
afford the reader some proof of my ideas of 
liberal treatment in the early stages. Much 
mischief is done by starving the plants in 
small pots, and by keeping the cuttings too 
long in the cutting-pot after they are rooted. 
A common practice years ago was to root the 
cuttings iu autumn, and when rooted to place 
the pots on a shelf near the glass for weeks 
before potting. Little wonder the plants did 
little good afterwards. When well rooted the 
young plants should be potted off singly at 
once, and those w-ho do so, and attend to 
them, will obtain the best results. A young 
plant in a 5-ineh pot would not require water 
oftener than once in seven or ten days at this 
season, while a young plant in a 2-inch or 
3-inch pot may require water every second or 
third day. All amateurs should study the 
early treatment of the Carnation closely, and 
so become acquainted with those simple, 
essential details. 

Not infrequently, when inspecting the young 
Carnation plants in the greenhouse of the 
amateur, one finds the ball of earth quite dry 
for something like half its depth, the direct 
outcome of supplying driblets of water. This 
is a grave and common mistake, quite easy to 
avoid if ample water space be left at the sur¬ 
face, and the space filled with water each time 
water is required. Far better that a plant be 
watered but once each week, and then soaked 
for five minutes in a pail of water, for in this 
way the majority of the roots at the bottom 
will get their fill. The above remarks apply 
to all the types of Tree-Carnations, though 
it should be borne in mind when dealing with 
the new' American sorts that these are far 
more robust and vigorous in growth, and for 
this reason are best if treated in a much more 
liberal manner. 

Those who prefer to root their own cuttings 
should now secure fresh young growths of not 
less than 4 inches or 5 inches long, and, re¬ 
moving the lowest pair of leaves, cut the stem 
across directly below the joint. If these 
growths are young, yet fairly firm, they will 
root in about a month. Many amateurs who 
have a greenhouse find it difficult to propa¬ 
gate these Carnations from cuttings. Here is 
a simple and very effectual way. Take a box 
a foot or more deep, and place in it some 
short manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre, well watered 
to retain moisture. Now' take a few clean 
pots, or a well drained square pan that will 
fit inside the box, and fill it entirely with sand 
made rather firm, and insert the cuttings in 
rows in the sand, and [water thoroughly to 
make them firm. Now place the box over the 
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glass. In such a place the majority of the cut¬ 
tings will root. 

In a subsequent note I hope to refer to some | 
of the best old as well as the newer varieties, [ 
with brief notes on their individual merits. 

E. Jenkins. 


THE FIG FAMILY. 

The Fig family is an extensive one, of which 
only the common Fig (Ficus Carica) is hardy 
in this country, but several of them are grown 
under glass, principally for the beauty of 
their foliage. In this latter respect there is a 
wide difference, fer in size the leaves range 
from that herewith figured (Ficus pandurata), | 
and the well k/.own India-rubber-plant (Ficus 
elastica) to the tiny F. stipulata minima, 
whose foliage is only about the size of that of j 
the Box. Ficus bengnlensis or indica (the ' 


good specimens may be often seen in fore¬ 
courts and back gardens. For this reason the 
Fig is entitled to a foremost place among 
London trees and shrubs, for in addition to its 
other features it is by no means a slow grower, 
and from its economic value is always inter¬ 
esting. 

Ficus BENGALEN 8 I 8 , also known as Ficus 
indica, is the Banyan, which forms a remark¬ 
able tree, or, rather, a grove of trees, ema¬ 
nating from a single individual. It first forms 
an upright trunk, from the upper portion of 
which wide spreading branches are pushed 
out. These branches in time develop stout 
cord-like roots, which lengthen quickly, and 
soon reach the ground. When this takes j 
place fibrous roots are pushed out from their ! 
lower portion, and then the original perpen- ! 
dicular root quickly thickens till it forms I 
quite a buttress, supporting a spreading 


Ficus EBURNEA.— An East Indian tree that 
will succeed in a warm greenhouse. The 
leaves, though not quite so large nor of so 
leathery a nature as those of the India-rubber, 
are a good deal in the same way. In colour 
they are of a bright shining green, wdiile the 
mid-rib and principal veins are of an ivory- 
white tint. Young, well-furnished plants, 
with a single 6 tem, are decidedly ornamental. 

Ficus ELASTICA.— This, the well-known 
India-rubber-plant, was at one time largely 
grown in windows, but of late years it has be¬ 
come much less popular for that purpose. Its 
decline may be attributed to its losing the 
bottom leaves if exposed to draughts and 
sudden changes inseparable from a window, 
and to the enormous quantities of Kentias 
now grown. There is a variety (variegata) in 
which the leaves have a yellowish border, but 
it is not sufficiently bright to render it a good 



Ficus pandurata. From a photograph in Messrs. Sander’s nursery at St. Albans. 


Banyan) is well known to all who have visited 1 
the East Indies, while the Svcamore-tree of 
Scripture is a member of the same genus 
viz.. Ficus Sycamorus. The first of a few 
select species to be mentioned will be the 
common Fig— 

Ficus Carica. whose merits as an orna¬ 
mental subject, apart from its fruit, are very 
insufficiently recognised. The large lobed 
leaves are of a firm, leathery nature, and a 
well-furnished specimen is handsome. The 
Fig has been grown in places along our 
southern coasts as a fruit-tree almost from 
time immemorial, and one of the most in¬ 
teresting sights I have seen was the Fig 
garden at Tarring, near Worthing. Many of 
the old specimens there were exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque. That the Fig succeeds in close 
proximity to the sea may be noted over and 
over again, while fewfr^es or shrubs|6ucceed 
60 wellCin l^ ^m<?ke-»deii(a^Ea eftflep^n, as 


branch, and supplying it with a certain 
amount of nourishment. As a tree in this 
way develops in all directions from its centre 
it is evident that a very large space will in 
time be covered. In a small state it is under 
cultivation in this country not particularly 
striking, forming, as it does a branching speci¬ 
men clothed with ovate leaves 5 inches to 
8 inches long, dark green in colour, and of a 
leathery texture. 

Ficus Cannoni. —Distributed about thirty 
years ago under the name of Artocarpus Can¬ 
noni, it is as such still generally met with in 
gardens and nurseries. The leaves vary con¬ 
siderably in shape, some being almost plain, 1 
while others are deeply divided. In colour. | 
however, they are all on the upper surface of 
a rich bronzy crimson, tinged with purple, 
and the under part of a bright red. It is a 
native of the Society Islands, and is a plant of 
easy culture in a warm house. 


variegated leaved plaut. Though a moisture 
lover this Ficus is very impatient of stagnant 
water at the roots, hence it should never be 
allowed to stand in saucers or pans of w ater. 

Ficus FALCATA.- This is a small, dense 
growing (‘limber that will attach itself to a 
damp wall in the stove by means of its aerial 
roots, after the manner of Ivy. So planted it 
forms quite a mass of foliage, the individual 
leaves being about an inch long, of a very 
deep green, and in shape so peculiarly curved 
as to suggest the specific name of falcata. It 
is valuable as a covering for walls, and given 
a liberal amount of atmospheric moisture it 
is of easy propagation and culture. 

Ficus macrophylla (Australian Banyan). 
—A native of Queensland and New South 
Wales, and one that will thrive in a green¬ 
house temperature. The specific name im¬ 
plying large ; -|p^d. iy ? ^ ^nisnomer, for the 
leaves are considerably smaller than those of 
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F. dealbata, F. elastica, F. pandurata, and 
others. They are of a dark glossy green, 
ovate in shape, and about 6 inches to 8 inches 
long. 

Ficus pandurata.— My first acquaintance 
'with this noble-looking Fig was at the Ghent 
Exhibition in the spring of 1903, when it 
formed one of the new plants exhibited by 
Messrs. F. Sander and Son, of St. Albans 
and Bruges. Later on in the same year it 
was at the Temple Show given a first-claes 
certificate by our Royal Horticultural Society. 
Its general appearance may be well seen in 
the accompanying illustration, particularly 
the shape of the leaves, and their lighter 
coloured ribs and veins. They are of a de¬ 
cidedly coriaceous nature, and in vigorous ex¬ 
amples quite a foot across. This Ficus needs 
the temperature of a stove. 

Ficus Parcelli.— An exceedingly orna¬ 
mental variegated stove plant. The leaves, 
which are thin in texture, are from 6 inches 
to 7 inches long, pointed ovate in shape, and 
in colour bright green, irregularly blotched 
with deep green and ivory white. The edges 
of the leaves are serrated. This is a native of 
Polynesia, and was introduced in 1874. 

Ficus radicans. A free growing climber, 
with leaves from inches to 3 inches long, 
and of a rich green tint. It is just the thing 
for clothing a damp wall in a warm house, 
under which conditions it makes far more 
rapid headway than F. falcata, above men¬ 
tioned. The variety variegata has the leaves 
freely yet irregularly margined with white, 
and furnishes a pleasing break away from the 
ordinary form. 

hicus RELI0I08A.— This, the Peepul-tree of 
India, is in habit essentially a tree. The 
leaves in shape suggest those of the Poplar, 
except that the apex is elongated into a tail¬ 
like point. Owing to this feature it is a verv 
notable object in the stove. 

1’ icuh stipulata, also known as F. repens. 

- One of the best known members of the 
family, being universally employed for the 
clothing of damp walls, as it adheres thereto 
in the same way as Ficus falcata. The leaves 
of the ordinary form of F. stipulata are, as a 
rule, from one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, pointed ovate in shape, 
and of a deep green colour. Though so 
permanent in character, this really represents 
but the juvenile form, for occasionally Ficus 
stipulata, when it has attained a considerable 
height, will produce large leathery leaves, 
borne on thickened stems from the upper part 
of the plant, and such shoots will produce Fig¬ 
like fruits. Beside the ordinary form of Ficus 
stipulata there are two distinct varieties— 
viz., minima, altogether a smaller and more 
compact grower than the type ; and variegata, 
in which the leaves are irregularly blotched 
with white. When in good condition this is 
decidedly pretty, but the variegation is not 
very constant. 

Ficus Svcamorus.— A native of North 
Africa and Asia Minor, where it attains quite 
tree like dimensions. The leaves, which are 
ovate in shape and cordate at the base, are 
slightly hairy when young, but become smooth 
with maturity. From its Biblical associations 
it is very interesting, but is less ornamental 
than many other members of the genus. 

hicus villosa.— Under the name of Ficus 
barbata this species is better known than it is 
under the specific name of villosa. It is a stout 
growing climber, with pointed ovate leaves, 
which, as well as the stems, are more or less 
hairy. The young leaves are reddish. As a 
climbing plant it is less valuable than the 
several scandent species above referred to. 

X. 


flowers, will be to burn the stock and obtain 
fresh plants from a distance. It would be 
equally necessary to destroy the soil—that is 
to say, burn it or bury it; or, failing this, 
put it in a heap and cover it with lime. We 
do not believe that it is impossible to grow 
Violets in your locality, and your account of 
the growth inclines us to believe that gross¬ 
ness of the soil, with much looseness also, is 
largely responsible for the existing state of 
things. You do not say what variety you are 
growing, but of singles, La France is" one of 
the best, Marie Louise and Neapolitan being 
good doubles. Good loamy soil, not over¬ 
done with manure, with a little soot added, 
will grow the plants quite well. Single and 
freshly-rooted runners are best, divided old 
stools the worst. Plant the former in shaded 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE FENNEL-FLOWER (NIGELLA). 
This, so-called in consequence of the foliage 
resembling that of the common Fennel, be¬ 
longs to the natural order of Crowfoots (Ra- 
nunculaccae). The Nigellas are all hardy 
border annuals. Some few have been in cul¬ 
tivation now for a number of years, and may, 
in fact, be classed amongst the oldest of our 
hardy border flowers. f J hat they have so long 
found a place in our gardens need occasion no 
surprise when the nature of their singular- 
looking flowers and the elegant cut foliage, 
which is a characteristic of many of the varie¬ 
ties, is taken into consideration, and the old- 


Nigella Miss Jekyll. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Violets in frames.-Kindly advise me 
as regards the growing of Violets in a frame? For two 
seasons they have done very badly, and I understand that 
on Shooters Hill no one can get Violets to do well. In 
my case the single ones look fairly healthy, but the buds 
oome to nothing ; while the double ones all run to foliage 
hke Dock leaves) and no flowers. Many of the 
leaves are attacked by some disease, as is apparent from 
the leaves I send you.—A. M. S. 

[The Violet-leaves are badly attacked by 
the well-known and very troublesome fungus 
Puccinia vioke, and if %3 whole ofr your 
plants are similarly affrfctecL the battrif /cSfcv 
particularly -1^4. -you gdtAll 1 UIavc8 LT11 


ground in March, and grow them well. | 
Should disease appear, syringe the plants 
with a sulphur and soft-soap solution. 
Watering overhead with soot-water will keep 
red-spider in cheok. It is best done after 1 
sunset. Firm planting is necessary to pro¬ 
mote sturdy growth.] 

Painting hot-water pipes - I have just bought 
a second-hand greenhouse, including heating appara¬ 
tus- Will you please say what I had better do to 
clean the pipes, as they are very rusty? I have been 
told to use Linseed-oil and Brunswick black. Shall 
I be all right in using this?-R. B. Hills. 

[Lamp-black, mixed with boiled oil and tur¬ 
pentine, is the best paint for hot-water pipes, 
and is perfectly harmless to plants. If tur¬ 
pentine chiefly is used, and only a little oil, 
the pipes will not smell so strongly nor be so 
long in drying. Well clean off the rust before 
you apply the paint.] 


fashioned names of “Devil in a Bush” and 
“Love in a Mist,” under which they had 
hitherto been known and grown, are likely to 
cling to them for years to come. Although 
some handsome varieties are to be found 
among the older introductions, there are none 
which can approach the new one, named Miss 
Jekyll—ot which an illustration is now given 
—either for its habit of growth or for the 
beauty of its flowers. No other variety has 
such lovely blue flowers as this one, and 
having the further advantage of being borne 
on long stalks, the blossoms are well poised 
amongst the elegant slender foliage, and are 
seen to great advantage. It is also an exceed- 
! ingly free-flowering variety, lasting for a long 
time in good coiiditioal, I ton'd when grown in 
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Seed may be sown in autumn the same as 
with the other varieties if an early display of 
bloom is desired, as the plants are quite 
hardy. On the other hand, if it is preferred 
the plants should flower late in summer or 
early autumn, the first week or second week 
in April is quite early enough to sow the 
seed. In any case, the plants will grow and 
flower freely enough in soil which is neither 
too rich nor too poor in character. 

A. W. 


KERNS FOR DECORATING ROOMS. 


Many of these most beautiful in themselves 
are of but little value for house decoration. 
To have them suitable for this purpose the 
fronds must be green, vet so hardy as not to 
be affected by the cold draughts from open 
windows. We too often see during the winter 
the frosty air blowing in on plants as they 
stand oil tables near the windows, and if 
such are at ail tender their foliage is soon cut 
down. Amongst Kerns there are but few 
more useful for this work than the Pteris 
family. Their fronds are hardy, and at the 
same time many of the species are most 
pleasing. If we take P. t remit I a we shall 
lincl that more of this variety finds its way to 
the market than any other. It is alike useful 
in a young and small state as well ns when 
grown to a goodly size. This species stands 
well in a room, particularly if not too much 
pot bound to need frequent watering, as 
plants in such places are apt to get dry, par¬ 
ticularly during the summer months. In 
small pots this plant is most useful, for when 
well grown it can be employed for a variety 
of purposes, and being of such free habit it 
makes, in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, a nice speci¬ 
men well furnished with its noble fronds. 
Seedlings arc so easily raised, that a good 
stock may be worked up in a short time. It 
is not at all particular as to soil, but a light, 
rich sandy loam seems to suit it best. Thou¬ 
sands of plants of Pteris serrulata are sold 
daily in our markets, thus testifying to its 
popularity for decoration. Its hardy consti¬ 
tution, easy cultivation, and graceful habit 
at once place it in the front of our decorative 
Kerns. Either in small pots or when grown 
to a larger size it is alike useful, as its light | 
graceful fronds lend themselves to almost i 
any place, and being of such a lasting nature 
do not soon suffer when exposed to cold winds 
or allowed to get dry. The freedom with 
which this variety i* produced from spores 
and the rapidity of its growth enable it to be 
used more often than could otherwise be done 
were it more tender. It enjoys a liberal 
amount of water, and should not Ik* exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun during 
summer, otherwise the fronds are not of that 
freshness so desirable. There are several 
varieties of this all more or less beautiful. 
Pteris cretica is deservedly one of the most 
popular greenhouse species for decoration, 
particularly the variety known as albo-lineata, 
the bright line down the centre making it 
very attractive, particularly when the fertile 
fronds are removed. Lomaria gibba in a 
young state is very attractive, niicf thousands 
are used every year for table and other deco¬ 
rations. Grown in small pots they are most 
useful, and may be employed for a variety of 
purposes; their light, Palm-like fronds, 
which grow so close to the pot, enable them 
to be used in places where it is difficult to 
have Palms. The soft green and compact 
habit, together with the enduring nature of 
the fronds, render them most useful. When 
grown in a 6-inch pot the plants are very use¬ 
ful for vnses, hut they must on no account be 


allowed to get dry at the roots, or they soon 
suffer. Lygodium japonicum is usually 
grown in gardens under the name of Lygodium 
seandens. For decoration it is most useful 
for its slender climbing stems may be em¬ 
ployed in a variety of ways. When grown in 
small pots the growths can be trained round 
pier glasses, etc. They are also useful for table 
decoration and for hanging baskets. The 
fronds are very leathery, and stand a long 
time in water, which is a great advantage. 

At one time no Ferns were so much in re- 
• for decoration as Adiantums. Either 

cut or in pots there was always a demaud for 
them, but 


it since the AsjrtffSrgus has bedbme 
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popular there is not the same call for Adian¬ 
tums. Still, m pot plants, particularly in a 
small state, they are much in request, and 
thousands are sold daily in our markets. 
Being of such easy culture and accommo¬ 
dating themselves to all sorts of places, they 
are sure to remain in favour so long as there 
is such a rage for small plants. W hen well 
grown they make nice subjects for decorating 
rooms, but they must on no account be al¬ 
lowed to get dry at the roots or be stored in 
the draught, or the fronds will soon shrivel 
up. Fine specimens may be grown in the 
course of a few months, particularly if well 
fed with manure water. As to soil, they are 
not at all particular so long as it is of a light, 
sandy nature. A. cuneatum should not he 
grown in too much heat, neither ought the 
plant to have a dense shade, or the foliage 
will be of very little use for cutting. A. gra- 
cillimum ought to be grown fully exposed to 
the sun to make the fronds hardy if they are 
to be of any value. L. C. 


GROWING PLANTS FOR WINDOWS IN 
SUMMER. 

Much disappointment is often experienced by 
those who, having no greenhouse, are tempted 
to buy, as summer comes on, for the decora¬ 
tion of their windows or tables, plants that do 
not always turn out so well as tliev expected. 
We have not yet reached the summer season, 
but to those who have greenhouses a word as 
to the advantage to be derived by growing on 
plants specially with this end in view may be 
of service from one who has had a little expe¬ 
rience in this direction. To begin with, 
nearly all flowering plants are benefited by a 
change. In other words, it is not the wisest 
plan to keep plants in a window constantly 
throughout the summer. This plan may suc¬ 
ceed where fine foliaged plants alone are the 
consideration, but flowering plants require 
more change; besides, variety, even in a win¬ 
dow, is interesting. When I refer to plants 
I include many of our annuals that, potted, 
make most charming window subjects, and in 
this connection I would mention such things 
as Rhodanthe, Verbena, Nemesia, Balsam, 
Musk, Mignonette. Then there are not a few 
subjects, such as Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 
Pelargoniums, that just at the moment may 
be propagated in heat. These alone will 
do much towards making a window gay, 
and if given proper attention always answer 
satisfactorily. In the ease of Rhodanthes, 
these should be potted off, from fifteen to 
eighteen in a pot. according to size. Verbenas 
should he potted separately, and the leading 
shoot pinched in good time so as to encourage 
a bushy habit. Ncmesias may be grown in 
separate pots, if desired, and another annual 1 
must add to the list as making a meet useful 
window plant is the Schizanthus, the seed of 
which may be got in at once. Both Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes, if propagated from cuttings 
now, should be encouraged to grow for a time, 
all flower-buds being rubbed off, and every¬ 
thing done to build up a shapely plant. One 
of the common faults in reference to window 
plants is transferring them full of bloom 
from a heated structure to the much 
cooler atmosphere of a room, where they are 
very often subject to draughts, and, as is 
often to be seen in the case of Fuchsias, it 
only takes a few days to prove that the change 
has been prejudicial to them, as the buds drop 
off. To avoid all this, plants intended to be 
brought into a room should either be trans¬ 
ferred early before buds show, or, better still, 
they should have some weeks’ treatment in a 
cold frame after they have left the greenhouse, 
and this, I contend, is the secret of success 
where window plants are. concerned. On 
more than one occasion I have heard men in 
the trade anxious to push the sale of their 
plants make the statement that “they have 
been bloomed in a cold frame,” and, there¬ 
fore, are more likely to succeed than those 
flowered under conditions where heat has 
helped to bring on the bloom, and, judging by 
the sturdiness of the plants offered to the cue 
tomer. I have had no reason to doubt the 
statement. It is obvious that plants grown 
and bloomed under hardier conditions for the 
most part are likelv to give the best results. 

F. W. D. 
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Flowers of Xrls stylos*.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me if there is any way of 
making blooms of Iris stylosa last longer in water? 
I have tried cutting before the buds have expanded, 
and slit up stems, but they only last one or two 
days.—A. V. White. 


R 08 M. 

BUDDED STOCKS. 

The time has arrived when all budded stocks, 
whether Manetti, needling Brier cuttings, De 
la Grifferaie, or hedge-row Briers should be 
cut back. When budding the stocks the buds 
are inserted in the side shoots of standard 
and half-standard Briers, in the collar or that 
part just beneath the branches of the seedling 
Brier, and in the stem as close to the root as 
possible of Manetti, Brier cutting, and De la 
Grifferaie stocks. In all these cases that por¬ 
tion of the stock above the buds is now cut 
away. W T ith standard and half-standard 
stocks we retain 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
Brier just beyond where bud is inserted. This 
is afterwards removed when the buds have 
considerably grown out, but with the dwarf 
stocks they are cut as close ns possible to the 
inserted bud, without, of course, going so 
close as to injure the bud in any way. lliere 
is one exception to this, and that is the Tea 
Roses. In the case of these we usually cut off 
all the shoots of the Briers as close to the 
stock as possible, hut the stem portion is re¬ 
tained for a few weeks longer, as we find this 
has a tendency to prevent the buds pushing 
out to be, perhaps, cut back by the first frost. 
Having cut back the stocks we take the first 
opportunity to dig up the soil. This we call 
turning in. The spade is pushed slantingly 
beneatn the soil to a depth of about 2 inches, 
and the soil turned completely over, burying 
all weeds at the same time. If we have reason 
to believe that some manure would be bene¬ 
ficial this is applied before turning in the soil. 
A dressing of Tonka* manure w'ould be of 
much value to these dormant buds if the soil 
needs a stimulant. It is a good plan previous 
to turning in the dwarf budded stocks to put 
down a stake to each stock. This acts as a 
guide when digging. 

I have just cut back a large pillar Rose in 
which 1 had inserted some buds of a new 
Rambler. This pillar Rose was a worthless 
sort, but by budding into several of the young 
grow ths one may soon convert it into a more 
useful pillar Rose. The growths containing 
the buds are cut back to the inserted bud, and 
all other growths discarded. As the sap rises 
the buds or eyes are rubbed off, save those of 
the newly inserted variety. If anyone pos¬ 
sesses a good yellow Bnnksian Rose let him 
put into the same this summer some buds of 
Mareehal Niel, Cloth of Gold, Comtosse de 
Nadaillae, or other choice Rose. It will not 
be necessary to discard all the growths of the 
Banksian, but if the shoots are selected as 
near the root as possible they will when cut 
back have sufficient force to start the inserted 
buds. I have seen glorious Mareehal Niels 
obtained in this way. 

It is not generally known how useful dwarf 
budded stocks are for potting up to provide 
some nice plants to bloom this spring. Where 
not wanted for the summer shows I would 
advise all who possess a cold pit and a warm 
house to try a few at once. Lift them care¬ 
fully, trim back tiie long roots, and cut stock 
back close to the bud. Previous to this some 
compost should be prepared, consisting of two 
parts loam, one part well-rotted manure, one 
part leaf-soil, and some silver sand. The 
stocks are potted into 6-inch orS-inoh pots, as 
I consider 5-inch much too small. Be careful 
to pot very firmly, and let the buds show just 
above the soil. After potting plunge in coal- 
ashes in a cold frame for about a month. The 
plants may then be brought into the green¬ 
house, where a temperature of about 50 degs. 
can be maintained. As the eyes 6tart into 
growth syringe on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and later, as the days lengthen, a 
little air may be given. The plants must be 
staked and kept free from aphis by fumiga¬ 
ting. Mildew' is liable to cause trouble, but 
if taken in time, and dusted with flowers of 
sulphur, with ©lie-third of fresh slaked lime 
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added, it may be checked. These plants 
yield splendid flowers, often superior to those 
of established plants, and they lay the founda¬ 
tion for a stock of pot plants for early forcing 
another year. As soon as they have flowered 
they are put back into the cold pit, and finally 
into the open air for the summer, plunged 
in coal-ashes, and supplied with water as re¬ 
quired. Many of our large growers are bud¬ 
ding their Roses in pots in the summer instead 
of grafting in winter. This is very useful ; 
where buds are more readily obtained than 
grafts, and even for other reasons, such as 
want of space in the propagating frames in 
winter, 1 recommend it. These budded 
stocks when pot-grown are kept outdoors until 
February, then their tops are cut off, and they 
are brought straight into the greenhouse. 
The\ T , of course, do not need to be put into 
the propagating frame, but are simply placed 
on the benches, where they will soon break 
into grow th. Rosa. 


ROSES IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Now that alterations are being carried out in 
most gardens it is w’ell to bear in mind the 
claims of some of our Roses for filling such 
borders as are often found in a well-ordered 
kitchen garden. More especially is this 
necessary where a large demand exists for cut 
blooms, so that the Rose garden proper is not 
shorn of its beauty by having a lot of growth 


Mme. Hector Leuilliot, which will, I think, 
soon supplant Win. Allen Richardson. Fran- 
9 ois Crousse is another grand sort for trellis 
or pillar, and it yields those richly coloured 
blossoms which are already in much demand. 
One long trellis should be covered with Lady 
Gay, and another with Hiawatha. The exqui¬ 
site trails never fail to please, and they are 
delightful for table decoration. I would re¬ 
commend a hedge of climbing Cecile Brunner. 

Other splendid sorts for cutting are Caro¬ 
line Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Abel Cha- 
tenay, Lady Battersea, Mme. Jules Grolez, 
Captain Hayward, Gustave Regis, General 
Jacqueminot, Hugh Dickson, Earl of War¬ 
wick, Pharisaer, G. Nabonnand, Konigin 
Carola, Comtcsse de Cayla, Mme. Ravary, 
Liberty, Mme. A. Mari, Corallina, Antoine 
Rivoire, Florence Pemberton, Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Lady Roberts, etc. Plant a row of each, 
if possible, and you never need be short of cut 
blooms during the Rose season. Rosa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. J. 
THOMPSON. 

Fkw market Chrysanthemums have been 
more largely grown for December displays 
than the creamy-white Japanese variety Mrs. 



House of Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Thompson. From a photograph sent byMr. J. Goode, 
Garton End, Peterl>orough. 


cut away recklessly. I have known beautiful 
groups of Roses almost denuded of their blos¬ 
som for a special dinner party, and often 
growths are demanded some i2 inches to 
18 inches in length. It is impossible for Rose 
plants to endure such treatment, and the con¬ 
sequence is they very frequently dwindle, and 
ultimately fail. To provide agninst this what 
could be better than planting Roses suitable 
for cutting in the kitchen garden, either in 
the borders, parallel with the paths, or across 
the garden in good open spaces. I have seen 
grand Roses produced in this way especially 
on land that has been deeply worked for a 
Celery crop, or where trenching has been car¬ 
ried out for some choice vegetable. Visiting 
an old garden last summer I was delighted to 
find some of our glorious climbing Roses 
growing in profusion upon trellises in the ' 
kitchen garden alternately with espalier 
Apples. One plant, a Captain Christy, had 
growths as thick as one’s wrist, and was a 
mass of bloom. 

There are one or two sorts I would espe¬ 
cially commend for culture in kitchen 
gardens. First is Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
A row of this grand Rose should be planted 
and trained to a wooden trellis, or each plant 
supported with a stout stuke. This Rose yields 
the loveliest long-budded Roses in "great 
profusion during tne latter part of June and 
early July, and agaip-T* autumn, and we need 
never.be short ofIgoocL whilst 

this Rose is in blows? \AmotheAffnVsort is 


Jos. Thompson. At the show of late-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums held in the foreign 
flower market, Covent Garden, in mid- 
December last, handsome bunches of this 
free-flowering variety were set up by most 
exhibitors. The plant does well treated 
either for a free-flowering display, or dis¬ 
budded, in which latter case a dozen to 
twenty pretty blooms may be developed quite 
satisfactorily. The flowers belong to the 
Japanese incurved section, and travel much 
better than many other white kinds. This is 
a point of considerable importance to 
growers. Cuttings of this and other late- 
flowering varieties may bo inserted at any 
time between the present and the month of 
May. When rooted, they may either be 
potted up singly, or two rooted cuttings may 
be placed in a 3-inch pot. Subsequent shifts 
should be 5-inch and 9-inch or 10-inch pots, 
the latter being the flowering pots. Pinch 
the point out of each plant when it is 6 inches 
high, and each succeeding G inches of growth 
should be treated in like fashion. The last 
pinching should be done in mid-July, from 
which point take on the growths to the ter¬ 
minal buds. Should good blooms be desired, 
disbud to one bud on each shoot. For a free 
display, partially disbud to avoid crowding. 
Treated in this way, the plants will develop 
charming flowers, and the display should 
equal that soan in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph.—C. A. H. 

[Mr. J. Goode, The Farm, Garton End, 


Peterborough, who kindly sent us the photo¬ 
graph from which our illustration was pre¬ 
pared, gives us the following details as to his 
mode of cultivation: — 

“The illustration shows one of our 100 feet 
houses filled with Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. 
Thompson, a late white. I also grow other 
sorts of late varieties, such as Nellie Pockett, 
of which I have had some very good blooms. 

I grow them as bush plants, with about 
twelve or fourten blooms on a plant. Some 
of the blooms measure 8 inches to 10 inches 
across. I have also grown Queen of the Exe, 
which is a very good late white, but it does 
not seem to flower so freely as the varieties 
mentioned, so I shall not grow it again. 1 
take all the cuttings myself, never allowing 
anyone to touch them until they are all 
potted off into 6-inch pots. The cuttings are 
struck in shallow boxes, keeping them in a 
cool house on the shelf near tne glass. I 
usually stop the plants before potting them 
off, then, about the middle of March, pot 
them all into the G-inch, stopping them tw o or 
three times to keep them dwarf. About the 
middle of May I get them into the flowering 
pots, which are only half-filled. T stop the 
plants again in June, and about the end of 
July I fill the pots up. By that time they are 
nice, bushy plants, when 1 stake and tie 
them. The secret is never to let them want 
for water. I am never troubled with mildew 
or green-fly, and I never use artificial 
manure.’’] _ 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although in point of numbers the single 
Chrysanthemums cannot bear comparison 
with the Japanese sorts, it must be admitted 
that during the last few years their cultiva 
tion has largely increased. In fact, it is 
their value for cutting that is popularising the 
singles, and hundreds who grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for home decoration arrange to include 
in their collection a few of them at least. For 
cutting some of them are extremely attrac¬ 
tive, and even for forming groups in the 
greenhouso or conservatory they are much 
more in demand than a few years ago. Why 
should they not be employed? Why should 
varieties, the flowers of which possess size as 
their chief qualification, be alone considered? 
Every year one notices the greater promi¬ 
nence given to the once little thought of single 
sorts at exhibitions. I remember very well 
one society, some of the members of which 
apologised to the judges for including singles 
in their schedules amongst the classes for 
table decoration. I remember, too, the words 
of the judges in reply: “They may come to 
the front some day ; the public may grow 
tired of big blooms.” Those words are 
coming true. The public to a very great ex¬ 
tent is becoming satiated with huge blos- 
l soms that cost much to produce, and when 
produced are fit only for show. Many are, no 
doubt, now scanning catalogues preparatory 
to sending their orders for new varieties, and 
I would urge the claims of the singles ; not 
i necessarily the new varieties, but some of the 
old and proved sorts, like the pure white 
Mary Anderson, and the soft pink Miss Rose. 
I know many people who appear to have a 
fondness for single flowers like Marguerites, 
single Roses, Rudbeckias, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Starworts, who for some reason do 
not carry the same liking into practice in re¬ 
lation to the growing of single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. No one who sets any value upon 
flowers for table decoration can afford to do 
! without single Chrysanthemums, as they sup¬ 
ply, at a time of the year when other flowers 
are comparatively scarce, many blossoms that 
are easily produced. Woodbastwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums (good) for border culture. 

— I am’desirous, next autumn, of having some plants 
of good Chrysanthemums in my garden, and also 
some plants in pots for a cool greenhouse, tempera¬ 
ture 45 degs. to 50 degs. Will you, through tin- 
medium of your valuable paper, give me the beuelit of 
your advice, and tell me the names of the best and 
most free-blooming sorts and their mode of culture/ 
Should I have to procure cuttings now, aud keep 
them in greenhouse all the summer, or can those in¬ 
tended for garden culture be procured in the spring, 
and planted oujt in the jplaees where they are intended 
to flower?— LaTra Goodman. 

I [There ajre novt J|ty| tygp ^iTlrysanthemums 
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suited for border culture that your require¬ 
ments may be very easily met. You ask 
whether you should procure cuttings now and 
root them in your greenhouse, or whether you 
should acquire plants in the spring. Either 
method will suit you, though to purchase 
rooted cuttings in the spring should answer 
your purpose better. They may be purchased 
at a low figure at that time. Assuming you 
determine to purchase young plants, you 
should pot them up singly on arrival into 
small pots, and keep them in a cold green- 
louse or cold frame until established. In 
any case, see they are kept near to the glass 
roof on shelves, or the young plunts may get 
drawn and become weakly. An excellent 
plan is to plant out the rooted cuttings in a 
• old frame, using good soil for the purpose. 
Plant the rooted cuttings at about 6 inches 
apart, in rows, and observe the same dis¬ 
tance between the rows. In a short time, the 
\oung plants will be growing freely, when 
abundance of air must be admitted, until, in 
more genial weather, the lights may be en¬ 
tirely removed. Plant out in their flowering 
quarters in mid-May. Give each plant a 
space 3 feed square. The soil before planting 
should be deeply dug, and old manure freely 
incorporated at the time. A dozen good 
sorts are : — Japanese : Polly, bronzy-yellow; 
Rosie, terra-cotta; Nina Blick, chestnut 
terra-cotta; Goacher’s Crimson, deep rich 
crimson; Horace Martin, yellow; Madame 
Marie Masse, . lilac-mauve ; Perle Chatillon- 
aisc, creamy-white, tinted blush; Roi des 
Blancs, pure white; and Blush Beauty, blush. 
/’ttmjtons: Veuve Clicquot, terra-cotta 

bronze; and Orange Pet, golden orange.—, 
E. G.] 

Chrysanthemums from open garden at 
Christmas. —It does not often happen that 
these can be had from the open garden at this 
time of year, but this I was able to do last 
year. I planted some early blooming kinds 
at the foot of a warm wall in front of the 
Abbey. A late blooming old plant of an in¬ 
curved named Bonnie Dundee was among 
them, and this I planted to see the result. 
During the summer this made fine growth. 
In the autumn' we had on' several occa¬ 
sions severe frost. At the close of September 
there was sufficient to destroy Dahlias, etc., 
but this late kind escaped, and during the 
latter half of November, and through early 
December, being very mild, it bloomed freely, 
and a few days before Christmas I cut suffi¬ 
cient to decorate a good-sized dinner table.— 
J. C., Fordc Abbey, duird. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

ONION MILDEW (PERONOS1M>KA 
SCH LEIDEN J). 

This well known disease occurs win rover the 

< >moii is cultivated. The first sign of the 
disease is the appearance of small, scattered, 
yellowish patches on the leaves. These 
patches gradually increase in size and blend 
with each other, until finally the entire leaf 
presents a sickly yellow' appearance, and be¬ 
comes thickly covered with a white powder. 
This has the appearance of hoar-frost, but 
soon changes to a dingy Lilac colour. The 
powder consists of the spores of the fungus, 
i he spores being produced in immense 
numbers, and soon infesting neighbouring 
plants. If a diseased leaf is examined with 
a good pocket-lens, the spores will be seen 
to be produced on branched threads which 
emerge through the stomata of the leaf, and 
form a miniature forest on its surface. During 
the early stage of the disease the fungus ex¬ 
ercises a very marked stimulating effect on 
ihe growth of the Onion. This is shown by 
the rapid increase in length of that portion 
situated between the top of the bulh and the 
base of the leaves. This abnormally elongated 
portion is spoken of as the “neck.” The pre¬ 
sence of this “neck” is a certain sign of the 
existence of the disease. As the disease pro¬ 
gresses a ]i growth of the bulb is arrested, but 
tin.' bulb itself is not attacked; hence, if the 
to ecus appears when the Onions are fully 
grown, or nearly so. the crop is not destroyed. 

< *ii the other hand, when jLtl^icked during the 



the crop is completely destroyed, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures are applied. 

Preventive measures.—T he disease in its 
epidemic form is entirely due to the particular 
kind of fruit described above which appears 
under the form of very fine powder on the 
leaves. This is quickly dispersed broadcast 
by wind or insects. As a rule, the disease 
spreads in the first instance from one or more 
centres, which are indicated by the yellowing 
of the leaves. If prompt measures are re¬ 
sorted to the disease can be held in check. (1) 
All plants showing a trace of disease should 
be removed and burned, and the healthy sur¬ 
rounding plants, or preferably the entire crop, 
should be dredged with a mixture of powdered 
quicklime und sulphur, in the proportion of 
one of lime to two of sulphur. The dredging 
may be done by placing the mixture in a 
muslin bag and shaking it over the plants, or 
by specially made bellows or other contri¬ 
vances now on the market. The work should 
be done when the plants are covered with 
dew. (2) It is very important that as far ass 
practicable every trace of diseased Onions 
should be collected and burned, and not 
thrown on to the manure-heap or into the pig¬ 
gery. If such are allowed to decay on the 
land, a recurrence of the disease is almost cer¬ 
tain, as a second form of fungus-fruit is pro¬ 
duced in the decaying tissues of the leaves. 
This fruit remains unchanged until the follow¬ 
ing season, or, if deeply buried, may remain 
so for several years, and when again brought 
to the surface in the ordinary routine of cul¬ 
tivation germination takes place, and if 
Onions happen to form the crop, infection 
follows .—Leaflet No. 178 , Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries. 


BEAN POD CANKER. 

The pods of Scarlet Runners and French 
Beans suffer most in this country from the 
attacks of this parasite. In America it is 
said to be parasitic on the living rind of Cu¬ 
cumbers, Vegetable Marrows, Water-Melons, 
and Musk-Melons. On the pods the first in¬ 
dication of the disease is the appearance of 
small, scattered, dark-coloured specks sur¬ 
rounded by a reddish line. These spots 
gradually increase in size, and often run into 
each other, forming irregularly-shaped 
patches which become sunk below the general 
level of the surface. In due course the 
sunken brown patches become more or less 
covered with a thin whitish crust, consisting 
of a dense mass of spores or reproductive 
bodies of the fungus. "When mature these 
spores art* carried bv rain, insects, etc., and 
infect neighbouring plants. Pods that arc at¬ 
tacked when quite young frequently become 
variously lient and contorted. ' The. parasite 
often passes quite through the pod and at¬ 
tacks the Beans. If such infected Beans are 
list'd for seed the crop shows the disease at an 
early stage of growth, and is killed before the 
flowering season is reached. Although the 
appearance of the disease on the pods is ac¬ 
cepted as the first evidence of its existence by 
the gardener, it, nevertheless, usually appears 
first on the stem, where it forms brownish 
sunken patches. If such patches are con¬ 
fined to one side of the stem the plant is not 
killed outright, und the injury may escape 
notice ; on the other hand, when a diseased 
patch girdles the stem, the portion above the 
wound withers and dies. In some instances 
the leaves are also attacked, and the diseased 
portions soon become dry and drop out, 
leaving irregular holes usually attributed to 
the ravages of insects. As a rule, the pods 
are infected by spores produced on the stem 
or leaves, and consequently much depends on 
dealing with the disease on its first appear¬ 
ance. 

Preventive measures.— Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture of half the normal strength* should be 
used until the pods are set, after which a 
solution of potassium sulphide—one ounce 
dissolved in four gallons of water should take 
its place. Even this fungicide should be dis- 

* To make normal strength Bordeaux mixture : (1) 
Dissolve ?0 lb. of sulphate of oopper (hluestone) in a tub 
of cold water ; (?) slake 10 lb. of lime in another vessel; 
finally, mix the contents of the two vessels in a wooden 
tub by stirring thoroughly, and make up to 100 gallons. 
To nuke this half the normal strength double the quan¬ 
tity of water must be used. 


continued when the pods are about half- 
grown.— Leaflet No. 185 of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

I*arg« buds on Vut-bush.-Will you please tell 
me if the large buds on these Nut twigs are the same 
as “ big bud ” on Black Currant trees Is “ big bud ” 
ever found on Lilac-trees?—J. K. 

[The large buds on the shoots of your Nut 
bush are caused by a mite, just in the same 
way as the “big bud ” on the Black Currant; 
but it is not the same species, though it be¬ 
longs to the same genus. I have never heard 
of these gall-mites attacking the Lilac, but if 
vou think they do and would send up some 
of the shoots. I will examine them and re¬ 
port.—G. S. S.J 

Grub injuring Pritillaria. -You will, I Imp.-, 
be able to find in the small, inner box some remums 
of a little white grub, which seems to have clone con¬ 
siderable damage to a bulb of Kritillaria aurea, 
w bieli 1 a in trying to grow in Jadoo-flbre. I shall lie 
much obliged if you can tell me wliut the grub is, 
and whether it was likely to have been imported in 
the bulb or in the fibre? 1 send about eight grubs, 
which are white and a little over one-eighth of an 
inch in length. Only one bulb in this pot is affected, 
so far, although 1 have potted a large number in the 
same fibre.— H. W. Swan wick. 

[In the little box which you sent 1 found a 
number of small, transparent white grubs, 
which were, no doubt, the cause of the injury 
to the Kritillaria bulh. I should not think 
that the grubs were imported cither in the 
bulb or in the fibre, but that probably the 
parent (a small, two-winged fly) laid her eggs 
on or in the bulbs after they were planted. 
I should hope the other bulbs would turn 
out all right, as the grubs you sent are 
already becoming chrysalides, so that their 
power of doing mischief is over.—G. S. 8.] 
Fungus on Potato (W. P. T .).—The 
Potato you sent was attacked by the winter- 
rot fungus (Neetria solani), one of the com¬ 
monest diseases which attack stored Pota¬ 
toes. It is rarely, if ever, met with on Pota¬ 
toes which have been stored perfectly dry, 
whereas when stored before being perfectly 
dry sweating takes place, and, in some in¬ 
stances, a very large percentage become 
rotten before the spring. The spawn of the 
fungus extends much beyond the diseased 
portion, so that it is not safe to use such 
Potatoes for “sets.” I presume that one of 
the consignments hail become infested by the 
spores of this fungus, which spread among 
the tubers, while the other escaped infection. 
The warm, still atmosphere of a steamer’s 
hold exactly suits a fungus of this kind, I 
should imagine.—G. S. S. 


“A VERY GREAT GARDENER." 

To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir, Under this superlative heading, The 
(llobe , of January 7th, devotes a paragraph to 
Sir Joseph Paxton, a paragraph which it is 
difficult to read without a smile at the naivete 
of the writer. He invites admiration for the 
work of his hero, and proceeds to cite as ex¬ 
amples of it-Chatsworth and the Crystal 
Palace. “When the gardens cf Chatsworth 
had to be designed it was he who was called 
in to the Duke’s counsels, and backed up by 
the zeal and liberality of his employer, he 
produced wliat was regarded on all hands as a 
marvellous example of the landscape gar¬ 
dener’s art. It is true that he afterwards 
gained a wider fame as architect, of the 
Crystal Palace in 1851. The story goes that 
he sketched the original plan of the Crystal 
Palace on a sheet of blotting-paper, while sit¬ 
ting at a railway meeting at Derby.” This 
blotting-paper evidently lacked the usual 
qualities that we look for in blotting-paper. 
Had it performed its usual functions, one of 
the most beautiful sites in the South of Eng¬ 
land might have escaped the terrifying spec¬ 
tacle of this monstrous conservatory, with its 
hideously laid-out gardens, at once a colossal 
monument of architectural vulgarity and in¬ 
eptitude in garden design. S. T. S. 


Plants for edging We ran recommend vu 

the following: Gentians acuulis, any of the Aubne 
tias, Arabig albida. Pinks, common Thrift, which is 
most excellent for the purpose: Saxifraga Wallace!, S 
hvpnoides, and Sedum spectabile. Any of these make 
good and permanent edgings, are easily grown, and 
attractive in flowrnr\,.jVU>regior., they are cheap and 
will produce the dcihrllprcsTiltb at! onec. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

CAPE HYACINTH (GALTONIA 
CANDICANS). 

This now well-known plant has a precious 
charm for all these who are most in their 
gardens in the autumn. It is pretty almost 
anywhere, but best, perhaps, when associated 
with graceful bushes like the ordinary out¬ 
door Fuchsias. It thrives anywhere in ordi¬ 


very slightly. One cannot tell the extent of 
the damage at present, but I hope most of 
them may recover. To-day is bright and 
cloudless, with a brilliant sun, the very worst 
thing for plants after a frost. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

he Algerian Iris (Iris unguicularis, better 
nown as I. stylosa) deserves a place in every 



Flowering spikes of the Caj>e Hyacinth (Galtonia eandieans). 


nary loam, but is not, like our European 
bulbs, suitable for naturalisation so far as 
we have tried. 


The weather in South Devon. Mr. Fitz- I 
berbert, writing to us from Kingswear, South 
Devon, on January 25th, says :—We have had 
sharp frosts for the past three nights, and 


2 inches of snow yesterday. I find some 
things are cut. notably SaJj^ lcucantha,^Cal- 
ceolaria Burbidgei, LatlArus .pubescfrvj Ar- 
thropodium eirrhatuin, nkldjAhJhr*. StfllAea 


garden where its needs can be studied. The 
large and finely-coloured flowers come freely 
and over such a long season that well-placed 
plants often bloom for three or four months in 
succession, resting for awhile it may be in 
severe weather. The flowers are on stems so 
short as to be almost buried in the grassy 
leaves, and though this shelters them, the 
plant loses in effect : something may be done, 
however, to remedy this, by choice of ground, 
or by growing some of the newer selected 
varieties with short and narrow leaves. 


To succeed with this pretty plant it must 
have shelter and a warm, sandy soil. It often 
fails to flower when planted in the open like 
other hardy Irises, because its leaves are 
spoiled by wind, and the early buds forthwith 
ruined : in this way it never has a chance. 
Or, again, it may be coddled and over-fed into 
growing bright grassy tufts of leaves, 2 feet to 

3 feet long, with never a flower. Commencing 
to bloom in November (or even earlier) and 
continuing into February or March, a cosy 
place at the foot of a wall, or a narrow border 
on the sunny side of a greenhouse, is as good 
a place as can be found for it. True, there are 
often other claimants for these choice 
corners, and in most of our southern gardens 
places may be found almost as good upon 
warm, dry banks, or under the shelter of a 
raised and sunny hedgerow, where its roots 
will be quite happy among roots and stones. 
There is many a wall, however, given up to 
fruit-trees or climbing shrubs, at whose foot 
tufts of this Iris would thrive. Nothing is 
better for it than a light granitic soil such as 
those of many parts of its own country, where 
it abounds in open places and in sandy Pine 
woods, or here and there (already half wild) as 
around Cannes, where the soil is similar. It 
will also do well in a light limestone, but 
rarely thrives in heavier ground, unless well 
prepared by adding stones, lime rubbish, or 
gravel, to keep it dry. It increases fast, and 
should be left to spread into tufts when so 
placed as to be well exposed to sun and light, 
thriving best in raised clumps, standing full 
sun and the fiercest drought, and often with 
its roots half bare. When divided, it should 
be in^pril, when the flowers are over. These 
blooms of pale lavender blue are 3 inches to 

4 inches across, fragrant, and as delicate in 
texture as an Orchid. It will, therefore, be 
well understood that the winter winds and 
rough weather soon ruin the buds, unless well 
protected, with a tilted handlight. or a spare 
frame light propped against it. If this little 
extra shelter can be arranged more naturally 
—as by overhanging shrubs—so much the 
better, and this care will be repaid by the in¬ 
creased size and beauty of the flow’ers. How¬ 
ever well placed, the tufts will need watch¬ 
ing for slugs and snails, which shelter in the 
grassy leaves and prey upon the tender buds 
before they open. Where the conditions are 
against their opening well upon the plant, the 
buds may be cut while still tightly rolled, and 
will expand in water, looking very pretty in 
small vases, and lasting for several days in a 
fairly cool room. Though seemingly on stalks 
of about 6 inches, the “stem” is really the 
hollow tube of the flower, which runs down 
to an ovary rising so little above the ground 
that its seed vessels are often half-buried and 
quite overlooked. It frequently seeds in the 
milder parts of the country, and will flower 
from seed in two years. 

Though Iris stylosa will flower well in 
most southern gardens of light soil, in the 
colder and northern parts of the country it is 
only satisfactory under glass, and for its long 
season of beauty it is worth a place in any 
greenhouse, blooming freely with very little 
heat. The bright evergreen leaves are hand¬ 
some in the bold tufts which are best for pot- 
w’ork, and the plants can grow in the open all 
through the summer. Though they may be 
freely watered and fed with liquid manure 
for a while in spring, these plants should be 
thoroughly ripened and left to get somewhat 
potbound before autumn. Rich soil or over¬ 
feeding wdll even throw them out of flower, 
and when lost the habit is with difficulty 
renewed, by starving through prolonged 
drought, or planting in very poor soil. Well- 
flowered pot-plants, whether white or blue, 
are very pretty for room decoration, but from 
their greater delicacy the white kind is less 
useful for cutting than the coloured forms. 
For this reason it is often planted out under 
glass, in the border of a cool Rose or fruit- 
house, flowering from December into March 
or April. Out-of-doors, several of the newer 
varieties bloom later than the parent, bear 
ing larger flowers upon longer stems, and 
with leaves shorter and so much narrower ns 
to 6how' the flowers to fuller advantage. In 
this lies their chief value, for some of the 
colour variations-'kire iwoite distinct in name 
than in All aye best in warm and 
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open soils, flowering better, and being lees 
worried by slugs. 

Varieties. —There are several named varie¬ 
ties, some of which are wild forms and others 
seedlings raised in gardens. In the south of 
Europe it comes so freely from seed that 
varieties are numerous, two of the best being 
superba and inagnifica, with larger flow'ers of 
deeper purple. The white torm alba is 
rown in quantity at Hyeres. and is very 
eautiful in midwinter. Of this pale flower 
there are two varieties, one of which was 
found growing wild in Algeria, near Mus- ! 
tapha. by an English resident. Its flowers are 
pure white, save for the bright yellow blotch 
in the centre of the inner segments, deepening 
towards the base of the claw ; the segments 
also are narrower and even more delicate in 
texture than in the coloured forms. The 
second white variety is of stronger growth, 
with broad leaves of bright green, and ivory- 
white flowers of fuller substance. Though 
more robust than its purer and more delicate 
companion, neither of these pale flowers is as 
lasting as those of the wild plant. There are 
also a number of impure whites which do duty 
for alba. The finest coloured form is 
speciosa, with massive flowers of great sub¬ 
stance. showing beautifully waved segments 
of rich violet, shaded with purple. The 
leaves are narrow and so short that the 
flowers easily overtop them, making this the 
best kind for garden effect though a little later 
in flowering. A seedling raised by Messrs. 
Dammann, of Naples, and called Kaieerin 
Elisabeth, shares ibis dwarf form and short, 
grassy le;nes, and its flowers nIiow a distinct 
reddish tinge. In the variety purpurea the 
flowers arc deep purple and slightly larger, 
with leaves as in the parent ; atroviolaeea is 
another good dark form of intense colour. 
Paler kinds are lilacina, a plant of strong 
growth, blooming early in April, with flowers 
of delicate mauve and thin texture ; mar- 
Rinata, also vigorous, with leaves of 12 feet to 
3 feet long, and rich lilac flowers netted 
with white veins from a paler edging; and 
pavonia. less distinct in colour, but with very 
large flowers. Messrs. Deleuil of llycres 
claim to have raised a crass between the blue 
and white forms, in which the blue colour of 
the one parent remains unchanged, while the 
leaves are so short and the flowers so abun¬ 
dant as to make it the best of all for ribbon 
borders. 

A plant so near this as to be often classed 
with it, is Iris cretensis, sometimes called Iris 
unguicularis var. nngustifolia. Its leaves are 
shorter and very narrow, with smaller and 
more deeply coloured flowers of bright lilac 
purple, paler towards the throat. This is 
found in the Mediterranean region, but 
further east than I. unguicularis, in Greece, 
Crete, and through the Grecian Archipelago 
into A*>ia Minor, rising in places to a height 
of 5,000 feet. The fact that it grows less and 
less like the Algerian Iris a** one travels east, 
suggests that it is only a geographical form of 
it, needing the same care in cultivation, but 
flowering later, and not so good. B. 


ROOTWORK. 

In country districts, where trees are often, 
felled, it is frequently practicable to obtain 
a load or two of roots at a cheap rate. Al¬ 
though tree-roots arc not the right kind of 
material for alpine plants, they suit Ferns 
and many of the stronger-grow ing rock plants 
very well. All depends on the way the roots 
are arranged. The mistake so frequently 
made is in piling the roots one above the 
other, so that there is not enough earth for 
the plant to root into, the result being that 
in a dry season the greater portion disap¬ 
pears. A few days ago I had to look over a 
newly-formed garden, in which old tree-roots 
had been used. The ground was excavated 
some 3 feet deep, the roots being piled one 
above the other, so that they practically 
formed a wall of wood. Some hardy Ferns 
were stuck in the crevices. I pointed out 
to the owner that hardly any kind of hardy 
plant could be expected to thrive under such 
conditions, and that no better means could 
have been devised tp deprive plaids of food 
and nourishment, /i advised the f owner to 
shift 1 the roots a bo a lt hfc K-w.y a;twn>j-emove 


a portion of the soil so as to form a slope, 
bedding the roots in to about half their 
depth, placing them irregularly, and far 
enough apart to admit of the plants used 
having a sufficient amount of earth to root 
into. For delicate-rooted alpines rootwork 
is not very suitable, but such things as the 
mossy Saxifrages, Linarias, Sempervivums, 
Helianthemums, hardy Cyclamens of various 
kinds, Primula Sieboldi, and the hardy Pri¬ 
mulas, the smaller-growing Ferns, such as 
the fimbriated varieties of Poly podium vul- 
gare. Crested Hart’s tongues, with here and 
there a dwarf-habited evergreen, such as 
Skinimia japonica. Genista radiata and 
G. sagittalis, Berberis Darwini, etc. The 
rootery must be placed on a different footing 
from the alpine garden proper. Ill gardens 
of fairly large extent there is room for both, 
and they can be so managed that they afford 
a pleasing contrast. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

“ That cold north border.”— A friend of 
mine, going to a new garden that had not pre¬ 
viously been worked, asked, one day, only a 
short time ago, when the ground was hard 
with frost, "Whatever shall I be able to grow 
on that cold north border?” I rather fancy 
that it is the north border in many gardens 
that is deprecated. It may have little attrac¬ 
tion in winter and early spring, when, 
perhaps, we look in vain for the earliest of the 
bulbs that first appear under the shelter of 
some south w f all, but there is another side, 
and that is the value of cool borders in the 
hottest days of summer. It is then when wc 
view them under different conditions that we 
appreciate their value. Phloxes, Pyrethrums, 
Irises, Campanulas, Lilies, and a host of 
other plants exposed to the fierce glare of the 
sun, often yield blooms of inferior quality to 
those on plants grown under cool.>r conditions. 
Some plants, indeed, unless one is almost con¬ 
stantly watering them, do very badly on south 
borders in a summer like the past, for ex¬ 
ample. Where, however, blossoms come on 
gradually, where, in fact, the sun is off in the 
afternoon, one may often cut the best. It. is 
the same with many climbing plants. On hot 
walls the intense heat they have to endure 
tries them very much, whilst walls that we re¬ 
gard as cold and uninviting at this time of the 
year suit them in July and August. We 
should not forget, too, that it is possible to 
grow satisfactorily on a cool border moisture- 
loving things like Spiraeas. Flag Irises, Anem¬ 
ones, and Narcissi, then it is sometimes con¬ 
venient to have for cutting both early and 
late.— Townsman. 

8pani$h Irl8. —Wherever cut flowers are in 
demand the Spanish Iris ought to be largely 
grown, for the flowers are amongst the most 
useful of all the long-stemmed bulbous plants 
that seem rather benefited than otherwise by 
having their blooms cut off. To prolong their 
season I let a good many stay in the soil all 
the year round, these bearing not only the 
earliest but the finest blooms. The bulhs 
start into grow th rather late in autumn, when 
I put a mulching of half rotten manure over 
them, partly as a protection and partly to 
strengthen the bloom. The dry bulbs I plant 
during December in rather shaded places, to 
get bloom as late as possible after tne others 
are done, mulching the beds to keep the frost 
out.— James Groom, Gosport. 

8napdragon Carmine-Pink. —Admirers of 
the Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon, who arc 
on the look-out for a variety having self 
coloured flowers of a pleasing shade would 
do well to grow the one mentioned, for in it 
they will find something quite out of the com¬ 
mon. Seed can be had which will produce 
plants either of a tall or medium height, 
whichever may be preferred, and the flowers 
will come quite true to colour. When em¬ 
ployed in masses which, by the way, is the 
correct method of utilising this beautiful free 
flowering annual the particular shade of 
colour of the variety under notice is very 
striking, and never fails to attract attention. 
Autumn-raised plants are, perhaps, the more 
satisfactory, from a flowering point of view, 
yet it is astonishing what a great wealth of 
blossoms can be had from February or 


March-raised plants, if only care is taken to 
prevent them from getting drawn and spoilt 
while in the seedling stage. If raised in 
moderate warmth, and kept up close to the 
glass, to ensure a dwarf, sturdy habit, and in 
pricking them off singly in boxes afterwards, 
still observing the same rule as to allowing 
them abundance of light, they will in due 
course make splendid stuff for planting out 
early in May. With favourable weather 
rowth is quickly made indoors, and by mid 
uly the plants should be in full blossom, and 
will continue to flower for a long time after 
if the seed vessels, which are so exhaustive, 
are promptly removed.—A. W. 

Transplanting Crocuses In growth. 

While the best time for transplanting 
Crocuses is when they are at rest in summer, 
with due care they may be moved at almost 
any time without injury. I have frequently 
had plants of choice species and varieties 
sent to me in all stages of growth, and when 
these were properly planted and attended to 
for a short time they were none the worse for 
their change, save sonic which came when 
they were just beginning to make their new 
corms. The latter, from being checked in 
growth, made too small corms for flowering 
the following season, but recovered in time 
for another year. In transplanting, choose 
a time when the soil is not too wet, and lift 
the plants carefully, so as neither to cut 
through the corm nor to injure any more 
than you can help the roots which are so 
plentiful in the growing season. Plant care¬ 
fully with the soii up to the old height, which 
will be seen by the white colour of the part 
of the leaves covered by the soil. Well work 
in some moderately dry soil about the conns 
and the leaves, and then give a good water¬ 
ing to settle it about the plants. If the soil 
sinks below the old level, add more. With a 
good watering, as recommended, the plants 
will require little more attention, but, should a 
very dry time intervene, give another good 
watering, soaking the soil thoroughly, and 
not giving a mere surface watering. By tiik 
ing a little care plants in growth may be 
lifted from the open ground to bloom in pots, 
or those which have bloomed in pots may be 
transferred to the open ground.—S. A. 

Lobelia Queen Victoria from seed. 

Amongst autumn flowering plants this and 
kindred kinds hold a foremost place. Buy a 
packet of seed, sow it early in the year in a 
box or pan, and place in a frame where there 
is some heat. If this is obtained from fer¬ 
menting material so much the better, as 
under such conditions there is not bo much 
danger of the seed becoming dry. The seeds 
being small must be sown on the surface cf 
the soil, covering the pan with glass to keep 
moist. The seedlings grow slowly at first, but 
when large enough to handle, and pricked out 
into good open soil, they grow rapidly. Last 
spring I sowed seed early in February, and 
obtained a grand lot of plants. These were 
grown on in boxes all through the summer. 
These I had pinched when they reached a 
foot to 18 inches high. When autumn came 
on they were stored in a cold pit near the 
glass, removing the lights by day. Early in 
the new year the steins and leafage were as 
fresh and green as in September. This has 
the effect of producing strong growth at the 
roots for next year’s blooming, and shows how 
unwise it is to cut down the flower stems as 
soon as the blooming is over. — J. Crook. 

Plants in frames How very soon at this lime of 
the year do plants in frames show the slightest neglect ' 
Such thoughts passed through my mind on visiting some 
frames which had i*een entirely closed and left withovit 
attention, through circumstances over which the owner 
had no control. It is surprising how' dsmp will find it* 
way among Pentetemons, and how quickly Violets w ill 
show' the need for admission of air. This applies also to 
Calceolarias that will tie wanted for planting out next 
May. Often during January and February we get brief 
glimpses of hot sun about noon, when the frame lights 
may l>e drawn off for a short time, with much advantage 
to the occupants of the frames. Woo ns astwick. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— New Edition, 10th, recited, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth , 
medium, Svo., 15s.; post free, 15s. Cd. 

“The English Flower Garden” may also bo 
had finely bound ini wi#., half morocco, Mbs. nett. Qf 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE DOGWOODS (CORNUS). 

Most of the Dogwoods known in cultivation 
are shrubs or small trees. Many are pretty 
shrubs, and useful in the park and pleasure- 
garden, or along watercourses, and in wild, 
unkept spots, the shoots of some giving fine 
colour in winter. There are two very dwarf 
species pretty for the bog. 

C. alba, the white-fruited Dogwood, is a 
native of Asia, growing to a height of from 
ft feet to 10 feet, with slender branches 
rlothed with bright red bark, giving a charm¬ 
ing effect all through the year, either in a 
mass or as a specimen plant on a lawn or in 
the shrubbery. The flowers, white or cream- 
coloured, are in crowded cymes, followed by 
white fruits. The variety C. alba Spathi is 
one of the finest—in our climate, at any rate — 
of shrubs with coloured leaves. In spring 
the leaves are bronzy, in summer deeply and 
irregularly margined with gold. The habit of 
the plant is vigorous, tho 
variegation constant, and 
the foliage does not starch 
in bright sunlight, as is the 
case in not a few’ plants with 
golden variegated leaves. 

C. ALBA 8IBIRICA i 8 
dwarfer in habit than tho 
typical C. alba, but has 
brighter-coloured bark. Thero 
is a form of this variety with 
variegated leaves, but it is not 
so desirable as the type. 

C. CANADENSIS (the dwarf 
Cornel or Bunchberry) is a 
pretty little herbaceous plant 
with creeping underground 
rhizomes and upright simple 
steins, each from 4 inches to 
8 inches high, the leaves in a 
whorl of four or six near the 
summit of the stems; the true 
flow r ers are minute, but the 
four rather large white or 
cream-coloured bracts con¬ 
spicuous. The berries are 
red, and show well above tho 
short stems : in taste they arc 
sweet and palatable. This 
species grows in Japan and 
Manchuria, and across tho 
continent of N. America, and 
is one of the prettiest plants 
for the bog garden or the cool 
parts of the rock-garden. 

C. capitata (Strawberry- 
tree).—This plant is moro 
widely known under the name 
of Bonthamia fragifera. It is 
a sub-evergreen tree, a nativo 
of N. India and China. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is not hardy in 
this country, except in Devon 
and Cornwall, where some re¬ 
markably fine specimens exist. 

The large bracts, white tinged Flowering shoot 
with pink or rose, make this photograph 

one of the most beautiful 
trees when in flow’er, and the 
large clear red fleshy fruits, somewhat re¬ 
sembling a Strawberry in appearance, make 
it equally attractive when in fruit. 

C. circinata. —This is conspicuous by 
reason of its largo round leaves, which are 
4 inches or 5 inches long, and 3 inches or more 
wide, and its clusters of bright-blue fruits, 
each being about the size of a Pea. It is 
3 feet or more—rarely reaching 10 feet—in 
height, and has rather rigid erect stems, | 
covered with warted bark, which is at first 
pale green, later becoming light brown or 
purple. The flowers are small, yellowish 
white in colour. A native of the Eastern 
United States. 

C. Florida (the Flowering Dogwood) is 
very showy in flower, scarcely less so in fruit, 
and very beautiful in autumn when the leaves 
change colour before falling. Unfortunately, 
we do not obtain sufficient summer heat to 
thoroughly ripen the w'ood, and so the flower¬ 
ing of this species in Britain is a rare occur¬ 
rence, although it was one of the earliest 
amongst North American 1 ' s)i£ubs trying its 
way to British garden; 


C. FLORIDA RUBRA (here figured).—Mr. 
Geo. Nicholson, writing of this in The Garden 
of February 25th, 1893, says: “This has in 
reality delicate pure pink bracts, and not deep 
red ones, as figured in some American cata¬ 
logues. The leaves have a soft fleshy appear¬ 
ance, and are darker green than those of the 
type.” There is also a variety known as 
Cornus florida pendula, in which the weeping 
habit is a marked feature. The large white 
involucral bracts which surround the flowers 
are produced in great abundance before the 
leaves appear. 

C. Kousa (syn. Benthamia japonica), a 
native of Japan, is quite hardy, but needs to 
bo thoroughly well established and several 
years old before it really shows to advantage. 
The white flowers appear in May and June. 

C. Mas (Cornelian Cherry or Jew’s Cherry). 
—Although the individual flowers of this 
species are small, they are borne so freely by 
old trees that, perhaps with the exception of 
the Witch Hazels, there are no large shrubs 
blooming in February or March which can vie 


.'CW’.glS 


of Cornus florida rubra. Engraved on wood from a 
in Mr. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


with it, the clusters of bright-yellow flowers 
being very conspicuous on the leafless twigs. 
Old trees fruit freely, each fruit being half an 
inch long or more, bright red, and individu¬ 
ally as handsome as a Cherry. On the Conti¬ 
nent in many places selected varieties are 
grow’n for the sake of the fruit, which is ex¬ 
cellent for preserving. Amongst the forms 
are some with yellow, bright blood-red, and 
violet-coloured fruits, and another with fruit 
much larger than that of the wild plant. The 
Cornelian Cherry is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, and sometimes attains 
20 feet in height. There are many fine¬ 
leaved varieties ; the best are C. Mas varie- 
gata, a pretty shrub with white variegated 
leaves, and C. Mas elegantissima K with gold 
.and green leaves, often suffused with red. 

C. Nuttalli is the western representative 
of the eastern C. florida. and is even a more 
beautiful tree, in its native habitats 50 feet or 
60 feet high. Generally it has six larg 
broad white bracts, each 2 inches or 3 inches 
long, so that the so-called flow r er measures 
4 inches or 6 inches across. It is one of the 


most beautiful trees in the forests in many 
parts of California and Oregon, and no diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in its cultivation in this 
country. 

C. stolonifera (Red Osier Dogwood) is 
widely distributed throughout the Northern 
United States. It spreads and multiplies 
freely by prostrate or subterranean shoots, 
and grows 6 feet or 8 feet high ; the leaves 
light green above and paler beneath ; fruit 
varying from white to lead colour. In winter 
the growths, especially those of the previous 
season, are of a bright red-purple colour. In 
its native habitats it affects wet places, but in 
Britain good specimens are to be found grow¬ 
ing in dry ground. 

C. suecica is a native of Northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, in Britain 
occurring on high moorlands from Yorkshire 
northwards, and ascends to 3,000 feet. It is a 
charming little plant, flowering in July and 
August, with conspicuous, rather large white 
bracts, followed by red drupes. It should bo 
grown in light soil or in peat in partial shade 
in the bog garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Covering for gable of house — Wc are 680 feet 
here above sea level, and I should like to know .what 
would be the best thing to plant and train upon the 
east gable of my gate-house to make a good appear¬ 
ance summer and winter, especially in winter, as 
then the trees are bare, and the house is brought pro¬ 
minently into view of anyone walking down the drive? 
The house is sheltered from the east wind by trees, 
but these trees, while sheltering, keep off the sun¬ 
light, which is also lessened by high trees on tho 
opposite— i.e., south—side of drive.— Clydesdale. 

[The best thing is one of the nobler forms 
of the Ivy, such as Hedera dentata, H. Roeg- 
neriana/Emerald Green, etc. If you object 
to the Ivy, then the best plant we could re¬ 
commend would be the Fire-Thorn (Crataegus 
Pyracantha.)] 

Chimonanthus fragrans.— I was glad to 
read “W.’s” note on the Winter Sweet in 
the issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
January 26th, and particularly his protest 
against the stiff training to which this plant 
is generally subjected. As he says, “It 
should be remembered that it is a perfectly 
hardy shrub.” There is no reason w’hy it 
should not be grown in bush form. In this 
part many are so grown. I know of a fine 
specimen, about 8 feet in height and as much 
through, that is growing on a lawn in front of 
an old Yew. This, when in bloom, presents a 
pretty picture, its pale yellow’ flowers being 
throw'll into high relief by the dark foliage of 
the Yew in tho background. This is the old 
variety, but in the same garden there is a 
plant of the grandiflorus form, which was ori¬ 
ginally planted against a wall about 5 feet in 
height. It soon overtopped this, and being 
allowed to grow unchecked, formed a busliv 
headed little tree about 15 feet in height. It 
is sometimes stated that the flowers of the 
variety grandiflorus are less sweetly perfumed 
than those of the type, but when testing tho 
aroma of the flowers of these two plants I 
could detect no difference of fragrance, both 
being extremely sweet. In this neighbour¬ 
hood the first flowers of the Winter Sw r eet 
generally open about a fortnight before 
Christmas, and the shrub remains in bloom 
through January and the greater part of 
February. The flowers are uninjured by a 
few degrees of frost, and I have seen the 
foliage of the Lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora) badly seared w’hen blooms 
of the Winter Sweet hard by were un¬ 
damaged. When the plant is stiffly trained 
to a wall, it has absolutely no decorative 
value, as the pale yellow flowers are incon¬ 
spicuous against the stones. Sprays of 
flower cut and brought into the house will 
scent the rooms for many a day, and are far 
preferable to the individual blooms placed in 
damp sand mentioned by “ W.”—S. W. Fitz- 
herbert, South Devon. 

Rhododendron Cunningham’s White.— 
This form of Rhododendron caucasicum, to 
which the name of R. caucasicum album is 
sometimes applied, is, in many establish¬ 
ments, largely grown for flowering in pots. 
It is of a dwarfer growth than many of the 
hybrid Rhododendrons, and is so free flower¬ 
ing that a specimen, when at its best, is a 
mass of bloom. The : fjowers, which are in¬ 
dividually „sipaller thpn those, .ofanany other 
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kinds, are borne in compact trusses. Under 
glass the blossoms are almost pure white, but 
in the open ground they are, especially in the 
bud state, tinged with pink. As an outdoor 
shrub it is desirable, for, though among the 
early-blooming kinds, the flowers are not 
often injured by frost.—X. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FRUIT-TREES AS 
CORDONS. 

Considering it is now some forty odd years 
since the method of growing Pears as cordon 
trained trees was first introduced at Holme 
Lacey, in Herefordshire, it is a matter for sur¬ 
prise, seeing how singularly successful the ex- 
eriment proved to be there, that the system 
as not found a greater number of adherents, 
and been more generally adopted. There are, 
of course, many other instances where cordon 
culture finds favour, and is successfully prac¬ 
tised, but it is chiefly confined to private 
gardens, and the very persons to whom one 
would imagine such a method of cultivating 
fruit-trees would appeal do not adopt it to 
anything like the extent they might, and 
should do. It is to amateurs and the pos¬ 
sessors of gardens of small extent that allusion 
is made in the concluding portion of the last 
sentence, who have but limited wall space, 
and in many cases none at all, and who at 
the same time are unable to accommodate 
many trees, either in bush or pyramidal form, 
owing to the restricted area of their gardens. 
The cordon is, therefore, just the right kind 
of tree for cultivators of this description, be¬ 
cause a greater number of trees can be grown 
on a given space than under any other system, 
the yield of fruit is also greater, a longer suc¬ 
cession may be had than is possible from 
growing a few ordinary trees out in the open 
or on a wall, and the produce is invariably 
largo in size and of superior quality. The 
culture of cordons was confined to Pears at 
Holme Lacey, but since the experiment was 
inaugurated the method has been successfully 
applied elsewhere to the Apple, Plum, and in 
a less degree to the Cherry. Apples do not 
require the protection of a wall, and they 
can be planted 2 feet apart, and trained ob¬ 
liquely on a trellis erected by the side of a 
pathway, and a good many trees can be accom¬ 
modated in this manner, and without appro¬ 
priating much space. Ribston and Cox’s 
Orange Pippins, of the very finest quality, 
can be obtained from such trees ; in fact, the 
best of our dessert Apples may be grown in 
this way. Where a wall or walls are absent 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries may be grown in 
precisely the same manner as advocated for 
Apples, utilising the space bv the side of the 
footpaths for the purpose. Boundary fences 
may also be pressed into the service, and be 
clothed with cordons, while another and very 
ornamental way of employing them is to make 
a covered way with their aid in the kitchen 
garden. If trained to 6pan a footpath of good 
width, and the trees not planted too close to¬ 
gether, they bear well grown thus, and a very 
pleasant shade is at the same time obtained 
during the heat of the day in summer time. 

A distinct advantage to be reaped by grow¬ 
ing cordons in the open over bush and pyra¬ 
mid-trees—covered wavs excepted —is the ease 
with which protection can be afforded when 
the trees are in bloom. With tiffany or 
similar material a whole row of trees can be 
quickly covered and uncovered, and unless the 
frost is very severe, a crop of fruit can be 
secured at the expense of but little trouble 
and labour. For this purpose Pears should 
be on the Quince-stock as far as possible, and 
Apples on the Paradise, and although trees 
can be bought already furnished with fruit 
buds, these, which are termed maidens or 
yearlings, answer the purpose best, and when 
it comes to a question of expense are by far 
the cheapest. Personally, I prefer single¬ 
stemmed cordons, as they come imo bearing 
much more quickly, having but the one stem 
to support, and advocate their being planted 
as before mentioned, at a distance of 2 feet 
apart, with the stems trained to the wall, 
fnee. nr trellis, as the case may be, at an 
angle of 45 degs. .■ - r A. AV. 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Looking over the quarter in early Decem¬ 
ber, and seeing the abundance of buds on 
growth's made during the past season, one 
cannot help sighing to think what mischief 
the “tits” are capable of doing if no precau¬ 
tions are taken to ward off their persistent 
attacks. On one or two occasions I have de¬ 
ferred the pruning until quite late in the 
spring, hoping these miscreants would leave 
ample for the future crop; but my hopes were 
not realised, and the supply of fruit very 
poor. To preserve the bushes intact, a 
remedy of some sort must be applied quite 
early—that is, immediately the foliage has 
fallen—and I think the safest plan to adopt 
is to prune the bushes forthwith, and then 
dress them with some distasteful mixture, 
which should be repeated twice, or even 
thrice, as the rain will be sure to wash off 
some of it, and then they (the birds) recom¬ 
mence their disbudding with a vengeance. 
Soot and lime put through a very fine-meshed 
sieve, and made into a liquid with water, 
adding a pint of Quassia extract to every four 
allons of liquid, and well syringing over the 
ushes, usually has the desired effect. This 
could be supplemented by winding black and 
white cotton pretty freely among the tops of 
the bushes. Cottagers—at least, many of 
them—still adhere to the old plan of putting 
a straw-band around each bush, pulling this 
in pretty firmly to prevent the tits getting 
among the branches. Currants, too, are 
treated in the same way, and I believo the 
remedy is effectual. Bushes in cottagers’ 
gardens appear to grow with less vigour and 
more upright than they do in a well-kept and 
highly cultivated garden, hence the difficulty 
of serving the latter as regards bundling 
them together and adopting other measures 
as suggested above. J. M. 


PEAR PASSE COLMAR. 

This is a good winter Pear, in use during the 
last half of November and early December. 
If grown as a bush, or trained as an espalier 
against a wall, it crops well, the fruits in the 
latter case then being less covered with the 
rich brown russet which characterises those 
gathered from trees growing in the open 
garden. Care must be taken to keep the 
roots out of the subsoil when the latter con¬ 
sists of clay or other objectionable matter, 
otherwise the fruits will be gritty. Under 
good cultivation and on a deep warm soil, 
the quality is first rate, the flesh being melt¬ 
ing and very richly flavoured. As a cordon 
on the Quince it is a success, and then yields 
extra fine fruits. Kent. 

-A craze of the present day among Pear 

lovers is size, and thus some good varieties 
that lack this are ignored. Passe Colmar be¬ 
longs to this section, which includes other 
finely flavoured Pears, like Winter Nclis and 
Seckle, for instance. When well grown, and 
the roots kept near the surface, Passe Col¬ 
mar will give fruits which will keep soundly 
until many of the better-known kinds have 
come and gone. All the very best of the 
larger Pears are liable to premature decay, 
and nothing will prevent it. Some of these 
large Pears must be promptly used, once 
they have arrived at maturity. Not so with 
Passe Colmar, which, though quite ripe, one 
may pass over without the feeling of anxiety 
lest to-morrow it will have gone too far. 
Passe Colmar grows and fruits freely as an 
open bush or pyramid; it would, however, do 
better if cultivated in cordon or espalier 
form. Its growth is moderate and uniform 
from year to year, and the tree can thus be 
depended on for regularity in bearing.— 
Wilts. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

“Cankered” Apple-trees.-1 cut a few pieces 
of Apple-trees with canker on them. When these 
take root, 1 intend grafting on them in April, 1908. 
Is it advisable to graft on such stocks?— Scientist. 

[When you state you have cut from Apple- 
trees portions having “canker” on them, you 
state that which is not correct. What you 
term canker is mere natural swellings, that 
characterise a few Apples of the Codlin type, 
and these planted will sometimes, but not 
always, root. Nothing could be worse for 
stocks than such pieces, as they invariably 
make stunted trees. If you still care to work 


them, put on some strong growers, such as 
Blenheim Pippin, Warner’s King, Bramley’s 
j Seedling, or other robust varieties.] 

Price of fruit tree stocks —What is the usual 
price to give for Paradise and Quince-stocks ready lor 
grafting next April?— Scientist. 

[Generally our nurserymen get their Para¬ 
dise and Quince stocks from France, where 
their production forms a specialty. Our 
growers seldom advertise them. Any stocks 
planted now will not be fit to bud before 
August, or to graft till April next year.] 

Pears grafted on the Hawthorn.—I notice 
that when I graft the Pear on the wild Thorn the 
graft and stock nearly always die in a year’s time. 
What is the cause of this? There is no doubt that 
one sap poisons the other. — Scientist. 

[You waste time and labour in grafting 
Pears on to the common Hawthorn. One 
wonders that a “scientist” should do what 
has long been shown to be unwise by the mere 
practical man. The simple fact that tho 
Thorn and the Pear generally refuse to unite 
is the cause of failure. The Pear is a mem¬ 
ber of the Pyrus family, the Thorn is a Cra¬ 
taegus. ’When union lias now and then fol¬ 
lowed, tho fruits have always been worthless.] 

Grafting fruit stocks.— At>out a fortnight ago 1 
planted some stocks fdf grafting Plum-trees next 
April. Would you advise me to graft them as low 
as I can or leave the stock the length it is now? 
If they fail, I can bud them next August.— Scientist. 

[You should put grafts on to your Plum 
stocks 12 inches from the ground in April. 
Should failure result, you must allow stock to 
break out just under the grafts, and then you 
may find the bark lift for budding lower down 
in August. Bud as near the ground as you 
can. But to have stocks established to carry 
grafts next spring you should havo planted 
them at least so early as October. Having 
been so recently planted, they will have made 
no new roots when you graft, and failure is 
probable. They should bud well in August if 
left for that purpose.] 

Pear Clou Moreeau.— At page 592 Mr. 
Burrell has a good word for this fine winter 
Pear. I am at one with your correspondent 
in growing it on a warm wall if you are to 
havo its best flavour, and can quite believe 
that in the soil at Claremont it would be of 
very fine flavour, if not quite so large. Some 
years ago, on visiting Claremont, Mr. Burrell 
showed me the trees in question, and I often 
call them to mind when reading his notes on 
cordon Pears. When residing at Farnborough, 
Hants, the soil being of a similar nature, I 
had on a south wall a large horizontal 
trained tree on the Pear-stock. From this 
the crop was magnificent, and of the finest 
flavour. It was equally good at Farnborough 
Hill. At Didlington Hall, Norfolk, when 
living there, I found it equally good as a bush 
in tho open, although the fruits were not quite 
so large, and more russetv. In this garden 
(Forde Abbey) where the soil is of a more re¬ 
tentive nature, 1 tried it in two positions, and 
the flavour was poor. I resolved to plant it 
on a west wall, training it to wire, and 
planting it in more porous soil. Over the 
roots is a gravel path, except about 3 feet at 
the base. This year I gave this and other 
Pears on same wall abundance of water. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory, both in 
size and flavour, and the fruits will keep till 
end of January. I cannot go so far as Mr. 
Burrell re its quality, and consider Winter 
Nelis superior to it in this respect.—J. 
Crook, Forde Ahhnj. 

Apple Seaton House.— I am surprised to 
find how few know this Apple. The late Mr. 
Temple when at Carron House grew it largely, 
and, although not in one of the best of cli¬ 
mates, he seldom was without a crop. 1 
planted several trees, both in the orchard and 
as bush-trees, and no kind gives more satis¬ 
faction in the kitchen. It somewhat resem¬ 
bles Royal Somerset, a favourite kind in the 
West of England. With me Seaton House 
differs in growth, colour, and keeping. The 
late John Scott, of Merriott, thought highly 
of Royal Somerset, and it certainly is a good 
kind. I find no kind crop more regularly 
than Seaton House. One of its chief merits 
is that the fruit when large enough can bo 
used from the tree. Now, at the beginning 
of the year, I have good fruits of a nice lemon 
colour, flushed with red, and which will re¬ 
tain their flavour till the end of March.— 
J. C. F. 

Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOME RECENT NEW STRINGLESS 
FRENCH BEANS. 

The string in a French Bean is that very 
tough filament which is found on each seam 
of the shell. It is uneatable, and its removal 
where quantities of the Bean are consumed is 
a matter of considerable labour. A string¬ 
less French Bean, if such could be raised, 
was, therefore, a thing to be desired. It was 
not an easy matter, however, as the known 
stringless varieties are very few indeed. Most 
of the French books on vegetable culture, in¬ 
cluding Vilmorin’s “Lee Plantes Potageres,” 
make no mention of a stringless French Bean. 
The Belgians, however, attach proper import¬ 
ance to the subject, and in their books string¬ 
less French Beans are specially recommended 
for cultivation ; and so in Holland and a 
great part of Germany. In France the string¬ 
less varieties are scarcely cultivated, and in 
many countries they are almost unknown. 
The two oldest varieties of stringless French 
Bean are Princesse a raines sans fil and Prin- 
cessc nain sans fil. There are several sub- 
varieties of the former viz., Princesse Perle 
a tres petites cosses, sans filets, Princesse a 
petites cosses sans filets, and Princess Grant 
de Van Celst. All three are greatly esteemed 
for their cooking qualities, and the last 


Geant de Hinrich a grain marbre sans 
fil.— Dwarf and stringless. These three last- 
named varieties have the characteristics of 
the type variety. 

Flageolet hatif jaune pale sans fil.— 
A dwarf, very productive variety, resembling 
the English dwarf Early Yellow. 

Sabre a rames bans fil.—A long and big- 
podded variety. These two last are especi¬ 
ally precious gains. A. Flageolet Bean that j 
should be entirely stringless has long been a ' 
' desire of cultivators. 

Sabre a rames.-- This tvpe being one of 
the most cultivated French Beans in Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, and Holland, the stringless 
sub variety will be a grfcat acquisition.— Lt 
I Jarciin. 

EARLY CARROTS. 

A mixture of fallen leaves from the Oak, 
Beech, and Chestnut, with the addition of a 
little long litter, will produce a genial, last¬ 
ing bottom heat, suitable for raising such 
crops as Carrots, Turnips, and Potatoes in 
early spring. The bed, which should be in 
the full sun, needs to be 5 feet high at the 
back, and about 15 inches less at the front, 
allowing 18 inches all round wider than the 
frame to be placed thereon. The bed should 
be well trodden as the work proceeds, the 
long litter round the outside to keep the bed 
intact. A two-light ordinary garden-frame 


January, and February. To succeed these 
frame Carrots a small sowing should be 
made outside in February, choosing a warm, 
sheltered corner or border, where they soon 
become fit to pull. Parisian and French 
Forcing are the most suitable for sowing 
under glass, having small tops, while Early 
Nantes and Early Gem are good for early 
sowings outdoors. To get nice sweet tender 
roots, monthly sowings should be made up to 
the early part of August. 


KALES. 

Recently reference was made to an extensive 
trial of Kales dr Borecoles at Wisley by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and from which 
much that was interesting in relation to these 
plants it was hoped to obtain. It is very dis¬ 
appointing now to learn that the anticipated 
examination of them by the vegetable com¬ 
mittee is practically off, because weather or 
fungus has so severely injured the plants. 
That is to be regretted, as in the autumn the 
trial promised to be an exceptionally good 
one. It was my earnest desire, purposely to 
determine quality of respective stocks or 
varieties, that the examination take place 
early in December, leaving the question of 
hardiness to be reported upon by the officials. 
That wish was overruled, and now, unfortu¬ 
nately, the season is lost, as any examination 
now or later will be worthless. 


Flowering t-lioots of the Strawberry -tree—Cornua capitata (»yn. Benthamia fragifera). (See page 689.) 



Most of the broad-leaved forms, 
such as the Breda, Asparagus, 
and other Kales, have suc¬ 
cumbed, apparently, to the same 
fungus which killed them so 
thoroughly several years ago, 
when a similar trial took place 
at Chiswick. The curled Kales 
have suffered less, but seem still 
materially injured. Such re¬ 
sults were quite unexpected at 
Wisley, in such pure air, and 
on fresh soil. This fungus 
may well engage the attention of 
the scientific committee, with a 
\iew to its destruction. Prob¬ 
ably it is far more harmful 
where prevalent than is the 
much-belaboured Gooseberry 
mildew. The season, so hot 
and dry in the summer, thus 
checking growth of greenstufTs, 
might have been expected to 
secure hard, woody plants, quite 
capable of withstanding hard 
weather or fungus; but the wet 
growing autumn had to be 
reckoned with, for that long 
spell of rain induced new and 


named, which can be obtained from a 
Brussels seedsman, can be recommended for 
its great productiveness. 

Of stringless French Beans the Princesse 
nain is much less cultivated than the Prin- 
ccsse a rames, and of late years has found 
another successful rival in French Bean Nain 
de Volger, also a stringless variety of excel¬ 
lent quality, and very productive. All the 
above are white-seeded French Beans. 

Other well-known stringless varieties are: 
—Prince de Bismarck a rames, an excellent 
long-podded, quite stringless variety ; Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt ii rames ; Perfection, a dwarf 
stringless white-seeded variety; Negre. a 
dwarf, stringless, early, long, black-seeded 
variety. All the above are newish varieties. 

Last autumn the firm of 81 uis and Groot, of 
Enkhuizcn, Holland, announced not less than 
eeven new varieties of stringless French Bean, 
raised by them. Their names arc: — 

Alpha.—A dwarf, stringless variety, white 
seeded, round podded, fleshy, and tender, 
very early and productive, and a plant of 
compact habit. 

Chocolat sans fil. A dwarf variety, 
stringless, the seeds chocolate coloured, seeds 
as in the mother plant, and the pod tender. 
Early, and very productive. 

Geant de Hinrich sans fil. —A dwarf 
white-seeded stringless gariety. 

Geant de HiNRiqf jau-n* rviA-l-Bfcvarf 
. and strin^islft 1£ “ V. ■ LJ l C_ 


| will grow several hundreds of tender young 
roots. Place from 9 inches to 12 inches of 
I light sandy soil in the frame, this to be made 
moderately firm and level before sowing the . 
seed, which may either be broadcast or in 
shallow drills 4 inches apart. Cover lightly, 
and keep the light closed until the seccllings 
appear. As slugs quickly devour them, it is 
best to be on the safe* side by mixing a 
little fresh lime and soot, scattering this over 
the surface after the seeds arc covered. Keep 
a sharp look out immediately the tiny young 
plants break through the soil, frequently 
dusting with this mixture until they get out 
of their reach. Thin out to 1 inch apart as 
soon as large enough to handle. A further 
thinning, when fit to draw, by using a little 
judgment and pulling the largest, will allow 
those remaining to increase in size. Water 
whenever the soil is seen to be drying on the 
surface, using it lukewarm for the purpose, 
affording ventilation according to the 
weather, and closing about 3 p.m. with a 
light dusting overhead with the syringe, mat¬ 
ting up on cold nights ; in fact, it is wisest 
to do it regularly each night, to be on the 
safe side. On calm, warm days, during March 
and onwards, the lights may be pulled back 
from ten a.m. to closing time until ready for 
use, when they can be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. In very large establishments several 
frames are required, sowing the first in No¬ 
vember, this to be followed in December, 


very gross grow th, resulting, no 
doubt, in physical weakness to 
the plants a dry autumn would not have pro¬ 
duced. The soil, in spite of the drought and 
its inherent sandy nature, being well 
manured, was in good heart, and the autumn 
rains thus created unexpected grossness. 

_ A. I). 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cocoa-nut Onions. A prominent variety 
in a small collection of Onions exhibited re¬ 
cently at Vinccnt-square was a number of 
the very long, bullet-shaped Cocoa nut. It was 
interesting to note how generally by growers 
present this form, so long, narrow', and 
pointed at either end, was objected to. No 
doubt the favoured form of Onion now is the 
oval or globe-shaped, rather spherical than 
round, but still very massive, solid, and 
| handsome. In those respects none can excel 
the best selections of Ailsa Craig. But with 
all care in selecting, this fine Onion will 
j often give flatter forms, as also Cocoa-nut 
forms. The Ailsa Craig shown on the above 
occasion was excellent in form and solidity, 
and should satisfy the most severe of Onion 
critics. But the stocks of this Onion all over 
the kingdom arc generally now first-rate, so 
much has been done to improve them by 
selecting for seed production only the most 
perfect bulbs. Those who pulled rather early 
last autumn are, no doubt, finding their bulbs 
keeping better:‘than afe those left till after 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. —Roses that were well estab¬ 
lished in pots in the autumn, and received 
what pruning was required early in autumn, 
should now be coming into flower, and if they 
have been forced will, of course, now be in 
bloom ; but it is of no use attempting to force 
weakly plants which have had no previous 
preparation. Teas and Hybrid Teas are very 
popular, but good crimson Roses, such as 
General Jacqueminot, an old favourite, are 
always appreciated. When forced moderately 
the blooms are splendid on well-prepared 
plants which have been cut back rather hard. 
If the pots have been plunged in a bed of 
leaves where there is a littlo warmth, the 
growth will be vigorous, aud the hlooms very 
robust and fine in colour. We do not want in¬ 
sects in tiie conservatory, but there will prob¬ 
ably be green-fly on some things, especially 
Roses and other "things planted in the borders. 
They are easily kept down by using the 
vaporiser, but there is some danger in doing 
this if the conservatory is attached to the 
dwelling, unless the doors fit very closely, as 
the vapour from nicotine will destroy human 
life, if exposed to it; therefore, one has to be 
careful in using nicotine as vapour in a con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse attached to a dwell¬ 
ing house. It is possible to kill grceu-fly by 
other means ; perhaps the best is to make a 
syringing mixture of Quassia extract. When 
used according to the directions on each tin 
it has great deuusing power, and is quite safe 
to use. Of course, where other houses arc 
provided for growing and flowering plants to 
keep the conservatory going on, alt plants in¬ 
fested with insects should be exposed to nico¬ 
tine vapour before their removal. Every day 
adds to the power of the sunshine, and for this 
we are thankful, for the sunshine hardens 
growth and gives colour to the flowers. Plants 
in bud and expanding their blossoms may 
have liquid-manure often. 

Stove.— The season is approaching for re¬ 
potting choice fine foliaged plants. Anthuri- 
ums want rough peat and chopped Sphagnum. 
The same compost that will euit the terrestrial 
Orchids will suit this class of plants—in fact, 
all the choice fine foliaged plants want rough 
material to root into, and free drainage. 
Many things, including Anthuriums, may be 
divided now. Some things, such as Cissus 
discolor, Fittoniae. the variegated-leaved 
Hibiscus Cooperi, and the pretty variegated 
Indian Grass (Patiicum variegatum) may be 
increased by cuttings in the hotbed. Pan- 
danus Veit chi may be increased by suckers 
which are found round the base of old plants. 
Imantophyllums which have been rested in 
cool house may have more heat to push up 
flower spikes. Look over Caladiums, and give 
water if they are still in pots to start them. 
Dry roots may be started in heat in small 
pots. 

Propagating bidding plants.— Where 
many plants are required, and there is heat 
enough, thousands of plants may be made 
now where the supply of cuttings is ample. 
Soft-wooded things always strike better at this 
season after the plants from which the cut¬ 
tings are taken have been placed in heat for a 
time to start young shoots. If cuttings are 
taken from plants in a cold house, and placed 
in a warm propagating house, mnny will damp 
and fail to grow. This is so self-evident that 
no experienced person would attempt it. 
Warm the plants up first, and the young 
shoots made in heat will strike root very 
quickly, and there will be few failures. A dry 
warmth will suit Zonal Pelargoniums. They 
will strike on or over a warm surface such as 
a flue or a board placed over hot-water pipes, 
the soil being kept in a healthy condition as 
to moisture. All other soft-wooded plants 
strike best plunged in bottom heat, and kept 
close except for an hour or so every morning, 
to let out damp. Where bell-glasses arc used 
wipe the inside of the glasses dry every morn¬ 
ing, to prevent the cuttings damping. As soon 
ns the cuttings are rooted move from the 
bottom heat bed in the same house to harden 
a bit, and then pot off. but keep in heat for 
a time till some progress has been made. 

Early vinery. -Where^ Vines were started 
in December the Gripes will s-ioim ike ready 
for thinning, and done as 


soon as the berries which have taken the lead 
can be distinguished. By this time also the 
sublaterals will be emerging from the axils of 
the leaves, and should be dealt with promptly. 
There is no better or simpler way than rub¬ 
bing off all shoots below the bunches of 
Grapes, and stoppiug all above to one leaf. 
This will remove the source of undue competi¬ 
tion with the main leaves, and still leave 
eiiough outlets for growth to keep the maiu 
buds near the base of the shoots dormant for 
next season’s crop. The object is to secure 
strong main leaves, as they are the main 
factors in the production of good Grapes, and 
still keep the roots active. 

Early Peaoh-houtd. Disbudding should he 
done when the young shoots are about an inch 
or a little more iii length. First, make a selec¬ 
tion of the shoots to be left for next year’s 
crop. This will include one good shoot near 
the base of each bearing shoot, and a good 
leader. These are very important. The dis¬ 
budding should be done tentatively, spread¬ 
ing the work over two or more weeks, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the trees. We want 
regular, steady progress without cheeks. If 
the water is pure, and of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the house, use the syringe daily, but 
always so that the foliage is "dry before night. 
If the syringing water is not suitable, damp 
the floors to supply the necessary humidity. 
If insects appear be prompt with the vapor¬ 
iser, and see that the inside borders are 
healthily moist. 

Cuoumbers. Always keep a few young 
plants in stock in case of accident. To guard 
against eel worms and wireworms mix a little 
vaporite with the soil, and store it in a warm 
shed. Never topdress with cold soil, as root 
warmth is quite as essential as top heat. Do 
not permit the growth to become too crowded, 
as this means weakness and small fruits. 

Plants In the house.— To keep Azaleas in 
health be careful with the watering. Do not 
water till it is necessary, and then moisten all 
the roots. Many people buy Azaleas annually, 
and lose them after flowering through neglect. 
Belgian Azaleas are cheap, and wealthy people 
can afford to buy annually, but if the plants 
are cared for after flowering this let a need 
not be incurred. After flowering the plants 
should be kept indoors till growth is getting 
firm, aud be then placed outside. 

Outdoor garden. —The propagating season 
has come, and these who desire to fill their 
beds with tender things in summer must make 
provision now-. Cuttings of all kinds of soft- 
w r ooded plants will strike in heat; Verbenar;, 
Heliotropes. Lobelias, Fuchsias, etc., in the 
hot-bed, and Pelargoniums in boxes rn the hot 
w ater pipes. S« w seeds of Begonias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Salvia patens, and anything else 
which germinates slowly in the hot-bed or 
warm house. Dahlia and Salvia patens 
tubers should be started in heat now, to fur¬ 
nish cuttings if many plants are wanted. If 
only a few’ are required start a little later, and 
cut the roots up, each piece to have one young 
shoot, and to be potted. Salvia paten-i should 
be put into boxes and placed in heat, and 
when the young shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches 
long take off the tops to form cuttings. They 
will root freely in the propagating bed, and 
one never has too many of these blue flowers. 
Begonia tubers may be started now in boxes. 
All kinds of deciduous trees and shrubs may 
be planted now. All spring-flowering shrubs 
should be pruned immediately after blooming, 
and not at this season. Pansies, Violas, and 
other hardy plants may be moved now in open 
weather. 

Fruit garden.— The most important work 
now is the spraying of fruit-trees and dusting 
lime and soot over bush fruits to deter birds 
from eating the buds. Lime has a value for 
fruit-trees and bushes besides cleansing from 
parasites, etc. If any pruning or training re¬ 
mains to be done get it done ns soon as possi¬ 
ble. Alkali washes can only be used with 
safety when the buds are dormant. There 
has been further discussion upon the Goose¬ 
berry mildew, and those who use lime freely, 
and propagate their own bushes, need not 
worry about it. All bush fruits are easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, and if we take cuttings 
now from clean, healthy bushes we ought to be 
safe. Prepare ground for the spring planting 


of Strawberries by trenching and manuring, 
but the ground must be firm before planting. 
Make provision for grafting by laying in a 
stock of wood suitable for forming grafts. It 
is a mistake to leave an inferior kind of Apple 
or Pear in garden or orchard when a new 
head can be given to it that will in most cases 
bear freely the second season. Damson-trees 
which have become bark bound may be much 
improved by hard pruning. 

Vegetable garden.— Jerusalem Artichokes 
have been much improved of late years. The 
shape is more refined, and there is less waste. 
They may be planted as a blind, in rows 
3 feet apart, and 1 foot in the rows. Any 
tubers left in the ground may be lifted and 
stored in a cool place. Successions of forced 
produce will be kept up as far as means will 
permit. Rhubarb, Heakale, and Asparagus 
are easily forced where there is sufficient 
warmth, either in hot-beds or elsew'here, and 
my experience 1ms been that when the season 
for forced produce begins it must lie kept 
going, or the gardener will have an unpleasant 
time with the cook, and the same remark ap¬ 
plies to Mushrooms and such like thing:* as 
Green Mint, Tarragon, aud Basil, and. of 
course, there must be lots of Parslev. Shal¬ 
lots and Garlic will also be wanted. These 
may soon be planted when the land is in suit¬ 
able condition. Do not forget to sow Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels Sprouts. The best Let¬ 
tuces in early spring are grown under glass. 
They form a second crop in frames after 
Asparagus. Keep all frames and lishts in use 
now. _E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary.. 

February 11th .—The propagation of mnny 
things from seeds and cuttings is finding 
much work now'. A small, well-heated propa¬ 
gating house will turn out a good deal of 
young stuff, and I find from a note in an old 
diary we raised all the stock we wanted from 
a large flower garden in a hot-bed covered 
with a couple of three-light frames. It is 
not so much striking the cuttings as finding 
room afterwards. 

February 12th. - Put in cuttings of Tree- 
Carnations and early-flowering Finks. They 
strike freely in heat in sandy soil, kept moist. 

I have struck them in sand kept constantly 
damp and warm. The cuttings are potted as 
soon as rooted. Potted off Tomatoes, and 
shifted others into 5-inch pots to keep moving 
strongly near the glass till the house is ready 
for them, which will be very noon. 

February 12th. Being a fine day we hav« 
devoted it partly to seed sowing outside. This 
has included early Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Spinach, and a row of 
Turnip-rooted Beet for transplanting. We 
have sown the Beet on the chance of its 
coming in useful, but a further sowing will be 
made later, quite independent of the main 
sowing of Beet. A few seeds of Leeks and 
Brussels Sprouts have been sown under glass. 

February 14 th. —Replanted a long border 
with hardy things specially for cutting, and in 
this border the groups will be large, and will 
include Pvrethrums, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Scabiosa caucasica. Delphiniums. Rudbeckia 
speciosa and its variety Golden Glow, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, several varieties, Gyp- 
sophila panieulata, and larg? groups of Pinks 
and Carnations along the front. It is an ad¬ 
vantage to group the cutting flow'ers together. 

February loth .—Several beds have been 
planted with choice flowering shrubs, in¬ 
cluding Rhododendrons and other American 
plants, with borders of hardy Heaths on the 
outside. Spaces were left for hardy Lilies, in 
rather large clumps. This will be a special 
feature in the future. A good sized bed has 
been prepared for Tree-Paeonies in a sheltered 
spot. Some good loam and peat with sand 
have been worked into the bed. 

February 16th.- Rearranged conservatory. 
There is plenty of flowering plants now, in¬ 
cluding early Acacias. Azaleas, Deutzias, 
Lilacs, Arum Lilies, and bulbs of many kinds, 
Freesias being specially good this season. 
Roses are coming in. and some large bushes 
of Genistas will be bright. Smaller things, of 
which there is plenty now’, will form side 
groups. Watering will be done more fre¬ 
quently now, but the usual cure is exercised. 
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BEE8* 

Foul brood (J. Anden ).—'This is the worst 
enemy the bee-keeper has to contend with. A 
colony on being attacked by this infectious 
disease rapidly dwindles, and dies out on ac¬ 
count of its inability to rear brood. In a 
healthy state the young grubs have a pearly- 
white appearance, and lie curled round at the 
tbase of the cell, but are found stretched hori¬ 
zontally, and of a brown colour, in the earlier 
stages of the disease, while in the advanced 
stage the cells contain a dark putrid sub¬ 
stance, which emits a most disagreeable smell, 
which can be perceived at some distance from 
the hive. The diseased cells appear singly 
upon the brood combs, are of a dark colour, 
with their cappings slightly concave, and 
pierced, while those containing healthy brood 
are slightly raised, and of a light colour.— 
S. S. G. ' 

Queenlws hive (J. Anden ).—In the spring 
if the bees fail to bring pollen to the hive, lose 
energy, and are seen crawling about the floor¬ 
board and the outside of the hive in a listless 
wav, the want of a queen may be suspected, 
an<5 on a mild day a careful inspection of the 
interior of the hive should be made by the 
examination of each frame of comb sepa¬ 
rately. Having removed the coverings of the 
frames, and puffed into the hive a little 
smoke, proceed to draw back the division- 
board, take the first frame by the ends, and 
lift it out, and search for the queen on both 
sides of the comb. Each comb as examined 
should be returned to the hive. If a queen is 
present she will probably be found upon one 
of the central combs. If no queen be dis¬ 
covered, and there are neither brood nor eggs 
in any of the cells, it may be concluded that 
the colony is queenless. This being so, it 
must either be joined to a strong colony or 
requeened as soon as possible, either by the 
introduction of a young queen or a frame of 
brood and eggs from another hive. From this 
the bees will rear for themselves a queen. 
Much time will he Raved, however, by the in¬ 
troduction of a fertile queen.—S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death Of bullfinch (A. Garner).— Con¬ 
sumption of the bowels and wasting disease of 
the liver caused the death of this bird. These 
complaints are common nmong cage birds, 
and are often brought about through a chill 
from a sudden change in the weather. As a 
rule, aviary birds suffer very little in this 
way, still, if your bullfinch consumed an un¬ 
due proportion of some of the seeds supplied, 
such as Hemp, this would tend to bring on 
disease of the internal organs, especially if 
the bird failed to take proper exercise. The 
rusty water-tin would not prove harmful if 
cleansed daily. The best diet for these birds 
is Rape-seed of the smaller kind, with a little 
Hemp-seed occasionally. If the large black 
Rape is given, it should first be scalded to 
remove its natural aciditv. Bullfinches 
should also have Groundsel, Watercress, and 
Plantain. A piece of Apple given now and 
then affords a great treat, as well as amuse¬ 
ment, to bullfinches in picking out the pips, of 
which they are very fond.—8. S. G. 

Canary with constipation (li . li .).—'This 
trouble often arises from lack of the bird hav¬ 
ing access to a regular supply of coarse grit, 
which is so necessary to the proper digeetion 
of its seed. The fine sand so often strewn 
upon the floor of the cage is of no use what¬ 
ever for this purpose, as no bird can remain 
long in good health without small stones in 
the gizzard. To give immediate relief you 
might administer a little castor oil. Olive 
oil may be used as an injection, and will 
generally give relief at once. You must see 
that your bird takes green food of some kind. 
Try a small piece of Apple between the wires 
of the cage for your canary to nibble at. You 
might also give it a little Lettuce-seed; this 
seed often proves beneficial in cases of this 
kind. Do not give sugar or sweets of any 
kind, a too generous treatment in this re¬ 
spect being the cause of illness—and death 
in numerous instaneps^ Supply your bird 
with Pj little bread, fipake<J m coljj^wji^er and 


squeezed almost dry. This will often have 
the desired effect. You will also find fluid 
magnesia, given in water, about half-and- 
half, an excellent remedy for this trouble.— 
S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Damage By neighbour’s dog.—I live in a 
detached house in the country, and my garden i9 separ¬ 
ated from my neighbour's by a hedge. He keeps two 
dogs, which are continually coming through the hedge, 
ana doing a lot of damage. The hedge is a good one, but 
the dogs force their way through. I thought to get an 
air-gun strong enough to hurt, but not to kill.— Procyon. 

[You are not entitled to use an air gun, or 
to “hurt ” your neighbour’s dogs in any way. 
If you do you will be liable to an action for 
damages. The proper course is to send to 
your neighbour an account of the damage 
caused to you by the trespasses of his doge, 
and if he does not pay, sue him for the amount 
in the County Court, and, when suing, apply 
for an injunction to restrain him from allow¬ 
ing the trespasses to be repeated. You do not 
tell me whether the hedge belongs to you or 
to him. Probably you do not know. It 
makes no difference in regard to keeping the 
dogs at home, because the law is that a man 
must keep his animals upon his own land, and 
if there were no hedge or fence of any kind 
he would still be bound to keep them from 
trespassing beyond the limit of his own 
ground ; but it makes a difference, of course, 
in regard to the amount of damage for which 
you can sue him. If it is your hedge, have 
it repaired, and include the cost in your bill. 
Experience shows that the best way to put a 
stop to trespassing dogs, cats, poultry, etc., 
is to politely send in a bill of damage done, 
setting out everything in full detail just as 
you would were you about to prove the claim 
in court.- Barrister.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and ansivers are. inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearlg and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed, to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17, Fur nival-street, IloUtorn , 
London , E.C. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The ‘name atul address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and- not. more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dent* should bear in mind that, as Gardening has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries canned 
alirays be replied to in the issue immediately folloicing 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

N aming Bruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should Itear in mi ml that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kiwi 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspomleiUs single specimens of fruits for 
naming , these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


FX.ANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Roman Hyacinths failing Un Doubt ).—The 
only reason tnat we can suggest for the failure is 
that you brought the bulbs into the greenhouse be¬ 
fore sufficient roots were made. Without abundance 
of roots it is impossible for the bulbe to do well. Are 
you quite sure tnat there was no deleterious material 
in the ashes, as, from the appearance of the bulbs, 
we fear this has something to do with the trouble. 
You ought to get a practical gardener in the district 
to examine them as growing. 

Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh (South Staf¬ 
ford).— You have two courses open. Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh Clematis belongs to the Florida section, which 
flowers on the old and ripened wood, while the Jack- 
mani section blooms on the wood of the current 
year. Prune your Clematis as you would C. Jack- 
mani this year, and if not successful, then treat as 
you would the Florida section, only thinning out the 
w'eak, straggling, and overcrowded branches. If you 
get any blooms, please send one with the foliage, and 
then we can identify it for you. 

Twelve free-flowering decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums for pots (Laura Goodman ).—You will find 
the following answer your purpose admirablySou¬ 
venir de Petite Amie, white; Market Red, brightest 
metallic red, golden reverse; Viviand Morel, silvery- 
mauve ; Ivory, white ; Source d’Or, orange terracotta ; 
Lizzie Adcock, golden-yellow; Crimson Source d’Or, 
rich chestnut-red; Soleil d’Octobre, yellow; Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre, pale bronzy-fawn; Dazzler, rich 
crimson; Kathleen Thompson, crimson tipped gold; 
and N.C.8. Jubilee, soft lavender-pink. 

Mealy-bug on plants (J. C. P .).—It will, we fear, 
he almost impossible to clear out the mealy-bug, as 
it has evidently got a hold on the plants. the 
Coleus we should burn, and you might, in the case 


of the Crotons, try what washing with an insecticide 
will do, or syringing each plant with a mixture of 
soft soap and i pint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, 
applying it warm. Take care that you keep the 
paraffin well mixed, returning every second syringe¬ 
ful into the can. Perseverance will be necessary, and 
even in the end you may have to burn the worst- 
affected plants, and have the house thoroughly 
cleansed and repaiuted, clearing away ail the top soil 
and burying it deeply or burning it. This certainly 
ought to be done before you attempt to grow a fresh 
crop of Cucumbers and Melons. 

Rambler Roses planted last autumn (A.).— 
Cutting back the plants in March will not check the 
growth, but rather help it. if you do not prune you 
would obtain some blossom, but no new growth, or 
very little, that would be serviceable the following 
year; but by cutting buck the shoots to within about 
9 inches or 12 inches of the ground new growths are 
compelled to break out from the dormant eyes. After 
this their first season, very little pruning of these 
Rosea would be necessary beyond thinning the shoots 
where crowded, and removing one or more of the 
oldest growths. When the growths are well ad¬ 
vanced in May, you could give the plants liquid- 
manure once a week at first, then twice a week later 
on. This would strengthen them considerably, and 
the beneficial effect be visible the next summer. 

Raising tuberous Begonias (7\).—Use loam and 
leaf-mould in equal parts, running both through a 
fine sieve. Put a layer of crocks over the bottom of 
a shallow pan, and on this some Moss. Put in the 
soil, press down evenly, then water thoroughly. Sow 
the seeds in an hour's time, and lay a sheet of glass 
over the pan. Stand in your hot-bed and shade from 
the sun until the seeds have germinated. When tiny 
green leaves appear prick into other pans or boxes 
in the same kind of soil, water well, and shade. 
When the seedlings have filled these pans they may 
be moved singly into small pots and potted on as 
may be necessary. After the first removal from the 
seed-pans give a little air, increasing it as the plants 
get bigger. Begonias like shade and air, and these 
conditions should always be studied when being grown 
in the greenhouse. 

Daisies in lawn (T. J. S.).-The only thing you 
can do is to clear out the Daisies and other weeds, 
using an old knife for the purpose. Then fork up 
the places from which the weeds have been dug out, 
and topdress with some loamy soil mixed with old, 
rotten manure. In April sow on these places some 
good Grass-seed, not that from a hay loft. Well rake 
in the seed, and roll it well, protecting, if need be, 
from birds, in order to encourage the Grass to grow, 
and so help smother the weeds, you might dress the 
lawn with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. 
per rod. Roll the lawn frequently, and also mow it 
about every week or ten days, so as to prevent the 
Daisies and other weeds seeding. The turf you used 
must have been full of Daisy-roots and other weeds. 
These, if possible, should have been pulled out before 
the turf was laid by laying each turf on a flat board 
and pulling out the weeds. Had you done this all 
further trouble would have been saved. 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler (/?.).—On no 
account cut back the strong growths the plants pro¬ 
duced last season. You might, perhaps, remove 
2 inches or 3 inches from the tips, this much being 
usually soft and pithy. The smaller growths that 
blossomed last year should be shortened back accord¬ 
ing to their strength, the weakest to about 2 inches, 
and the others varying from 3 inches to ti inches. 
After flowering this summer it will be advisable to 
cut away one or two of the original growths. Let 
these be cut down right to the ground, as by that 
time there will be several new growths to take their 
place. This class of Rose is best allowed to grow 
freely for the first three years after planting, then 
the object should be to remove old and worn-out wood 
and just shorten laterals, retaining to their full 
lengtn all the strong and long shoots. You may bend 
these about as you prefer. If some are allowed to 
arch over naturally without any support, you will 
have lovely trusses of blossom from base to extreme 
end. 

TREES AND SIIRUBS. 

Planting a badge (I/. L. Hawkes).- You cannot 
do better than use Holly for your hedge. Before 
planting well break up and manure the soil, and treat 
the plants liberally for a year or two, by which time 
they should have got a good hold and be growing 
freely. You should get strong seedling plants, and by 
attending to them during the early stages of growth, 
you will be well repaid by the after results. The 
distance apart that you will have to plant will de¬ 
pend on the size of the Hollies, but do not overcrowd. 
The young plants, if all goes well, will soon grow 
into each other and form a hedge that has no eqiml 
for impenetrability and shelter. No; we should feel 
inclined to pull out the rough Hawthorn hedge, and 
next autumn make a hedge of Rambler Roses, in¬ 
cluding such as Felicity-Perpetude, Bennet’s Seedling, 
Leuchstern, and Crimson Rambler. Any of the Sweet 
Briers should also answer well. Run a strand or two 
of wire to tie the Roses to to start them. If you 
adopt this plan, then you must well prepare the 
ground for the Roses, trenching It, and manuring to 
a width of not less than 8 feet, so as to lay a founda¬ 
tion for the Rose-roots to work into. 

FRUIT. 

Diseased Fear-shoots OF. It.).-We have care¬ 
fully examined the Pear-shoots sent, and can come to 
no other conclusion than that they have suffered from 
an attack of a form of canker, characteristic of some 
varieties of Pears when the tree roots are in unsuit¬ 
able soil. The fact that other trees in your garden 
show no such symptoms evidences our contention that 
the variety is one that is thus susceptible. In the 
same way we have some Apples equally susceptible to 
canker, whilst others in the same soil are quite im¬ 
mune. We advise, so soon as the weather is open, 
that you lift the diseased Pear-tree, and replant as 
shallow as you safely can in fresh soil, with which 
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Hie mixed hulf a bushel of wood-ashes, a |>eck of old 
mortar well broken, and a little bone-dust. Well mix 
these things with the soil before planting. After a 
fortnight, hard prune the tree to cut away all the 
affected shoots, and you may then ensure good, 
healthy growth. Add, after planting, a mulch of 
stable-manure on the surface. 

Lime for fruit-trees (ft. P . Wam*H).-Lime is on 
im|K>rtant constituent in all soils, but particularly so 
for fruit-trees. The best way to apply it to soil i$ 
to put it down in bushel heaps, at the rate of about 
one heap to every rods, or two heaps to 3 rods’ 
area. Cover each heap with a thin coat of soil, and 
very soon it will heat and slack, thus becoming fine 
in texture. Then mix the soil with it, and spread it 
evenly all over the ground, forking it in some 6 inches 
deep as rapidly as possible. So treated lime speedily 
becomes soluble and convertible into plant or tree 
food. The lime should be quite fresh from the kiln. 
Generally, it is more needed in heavy or clay soils 
than in those soils that are light and sandy. See 
also article, “Lime in the Fruit Garden,” in our 
issue of Jummry 26th, p. 660. 

Washes for fruit-trees (Tcujfce«6urp). - The 
caustic alkali solution is the best wash that can be 
had, but it must be used only when the trees are 
dormant. Februury is too late to use it for Peaches 
and Nectarines, which are then showing signs of 
growth. The other wash is also a good one, but 
when being applied it should be first worked through 
a syringe to ensure its being well mixed. Another 
way is to have two syringes, one being used to keep 
the solution mixed, and another one for applying the 
same to the trees. The plants should be well w ashed 
with clear water afterwards. Evidently mildew. 
Such a piece of wood, being quite unripe, should be 
cut away. Sulphur is the best antidote for mildew*. 
Kindly read our rules as to tending name and address 
when you forward any queries, which thou Id always be 
on separate pieces of })aper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Material for a hot-bed (F.).-Half long stable- 
litter and freshly gathered leaves are the best 
materials for a hot-bod: Throw into a heap, mixing 
both well together. If dry, well «oak with water as 
the mixing proceeds. After it has lain for three or 
four days, turn it over and allow it to lie for three 
more days, and then put it into your frame. Tread 
the whole firmly, as in tins way the heat will be re¬ 
tained much longer than when put together loosely. 
If you wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons there is 
no need to make the bed up until March. 

Making up hot-bed (T.).—When a hot bed is 
made up to support a frame there should be enough 
manure to make it, even when well trodden, 2^ feet 
deep behind, and 2 feet deep in front. Even then it 
will settle lower, but enough manure is needed to 
give heat for some time. Then, with regard to width; 
that must be governed also very much by the amount 
of material at disposal. If the bed cun be 18 inches 
wider and longer than the frame, so much the better, 
as that allows a solid, firm border to rest upon. To 
make it too wide is to waste the heat generated by 
the outer portions of the bed. Then, when made up, 
all the long manure that can be obtained should so 
fast as brought be built up round the bed to assist 
in retaining the warmth. Of course, the manure 
should, before the bed is made up, have been well 
turned and mixed two or three times. See also reply 
to “ E.” on this page. 

Seed Potato-boxes (.1. C.).~The leaflet you refer 
to is an Irish issue, and in giving dimensions of 
seed Potato-boxes to sprout tubers in, probably means 
as much to encourage home manufacture as the pur¬ 
chase of them. We think the dimensions given are 
rather too large for convenient handling. The boxes 
we use are made expressly to enable tubers, to be 
lanted direct from them, and as convenient to 
andle as baskets. They are 12 inches wide, 13 inches 
long, and 5 inches deep. The ends are of 3-inch wood, 
the sides and bottoms of pinch wood; and a cross¬ 
bar or handle is let into the top centre of each end, 
and securely nailed—that makes a capital handle to 
carry the box by. Each box,, when tubers are pro¬ 
perly set up on end to sprout, holds about 14 lb. of 
seed-Potatoes, They can in hard weather be placed 
one on the other several deep, and be covered up with 
sacks, or mats, or straw; but in open weather can be 
stood in any light, airy place, as both ample light and 
air are needful to cause the Potato Bprouts to grow 
strong and sturdy. Any carpenter or even an amateur 
can make these boxes. Ours, made twelve years 
ago and now as good as ever, cost about 7d. each. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


doubt, due to insufficient roots,as unlees the pots are well 
filled with roots it is quite impossible for the bulbs to 
develop their flowers properly. A room for bulbs in such 
a condition was most unsuitable. 


IT AMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names Of plants.— Anxious.—l, Cyrtomium fal- 
catum ; 2, Dracaena; 3, Pteris Ion gi folia ; 4, Dracsona. It 
is impossible to name the two Dracajqas with any cer¬ 
tainty, but both are apparently forms of Dracaena con- 

gesta.- C. Chainpcrowne.—l, Leucothoe Gatesban. This 

does best in a fairly moist, peaty soil, such as Azaleas and 

Rhododendrons delight in. 2, Gaultheria Shallon.- 

R. M.— The drooping Urn-flower (Urceolina pendula), a 
native of Peru.—— B. E. /*.- -Specimen insufficient. It 
has been badly attacked by brown scale, and is, to all 
appearance, dead. 

Names Of fruits. ^ —Ranald M. Philip. We think 
the Apples you send are small specimens of the Royal 
Russet. An Apple may be said to be late when it comes 
in from December to April, but a great deal depends on 
the season and the district in which the fruits are grown. 

- Mrs. Booth. —1, Holl&ndbury ; 2, Golden Noble ; 3, 

Wellington (syn. Dumelow’s Seedling); 4, Hambledon 
Deux Ans. Our best thanks are due to you for sending 
such excellent and typical fruits, which, needless to say, 

greatly facilitate identification.- Miss Acland —Apple 

French Grab. In your garden you will have to add some 
good soil, first clearing out the gravel. 


Catalogues received.-w. Atlee Burpee and Go., 

Philadelphia .—Farm Annual for MU. -James Cocker & 

Sons, ISO, Union-street, Aberdeen.— Vegetable and, Floieer 

Seeds, Bedding Plants, Florist Flowers, etc. -W. W. 

Rxwson and Co., 5, Union-street, Boston, Mass .—Garden 

Manual for MU. -W. C. Mountain Constantinople.— 

Wholesale Price List of Qalanthus, Chionodoxa, Daffodils, 

etc. -Amos Perry, Enfield, Middlesex .—List of Japanese 

and other Lilies; List of Montbretias. -R. Wallace and 

Co., Kilnfleld Gardens, Colchester .—Bulbs and Plants for 
Spring Planting. -Wills and Segar, Royal Exotic Nur¬ 

sery, Onslow-crescent, South Kensington, S.W.— Ctota- 
logue of Seeds for M>7. 

Book received.— “Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Midland Carnation Society.” 


Strawberry “ Capronel.”— I shall be glad to know 
Where I Can procure “ Oapronel "Strawberry plants? They 
were highly recommended in the Lancet, on June 2nd 
1906, on account of their high stems and good flavour.— 
Aylsiiam. 


NOW ON SALE. 

GARDEN 

ANNUAL 

FOR 

1907 . 

Price, I/-; post paid, 1/3 

(Stamps not reeeived). 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, Ac., or direct 
from the Publishing Office, 

17, FUBNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


We’ve Got the Seeds 

you desire, 


Rer. John J. Milne.—Set reply to “Amateur” re 
“Pruning Gooseberry-bushes" in our issue of Jan. 26, 

p 668.- Don't Know.— Impossible to say w ithout further 

particulars.- Amateur.— Hobday's “ Villa Gardening,” 

from this office, post free for 6s. ed., should answer your 
purpose.- T. E. P .—See article on “ Single Chrysanthe¬ 

mums ” in our issue of Dec. 29, 1900, p. 607. A list of the 
best varieties is there given. A copy can lie had of the 

publisher, post free, for Hd.- J. C. P.—Y ou ought to 

purchase plants of Alterna'nthera and Iresine, which any 
grower of bedding plants c\n tmpply. You will also find 
them advertised in our pages a little later in the season. 
——Lawn Tennis.— Any manure merchant should be able 
to supply Peruvian Guano. It is also put up in tins, 
which can be had from any horticultural sundriesman or 

your seedsman. - Mrs. E Searles.— Certainly building a 

wall would Ik* the better way, but we should say that the 
lioarded fence would answer, seeing that it is formed of 
inch boards. — Rambler.— If you do not mind a little 
extra expense, then we should certainly advise you to 

purchase the Roses in pots.- W. E. P. — Your liest plan 

will lie to get some practical girdener in your district to 
►how you how the pruning of the various trees should be 
done. When in doubt, we shall always be pleased to help 
you. When pending queries kindly give name and 
address.- J. Q. K.— The came of the failure is, ) 
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You’ve Got the Pennies 

we require. 

Let’s Exchange. 

These are a few good things we are offering in Sweet Peas. 

100 Seeds in a Penny Packet 

in all the standard varieties, true to name. 

We go better than that even, and offer 

A Collection of 15 Packets 

in as many varieties (our selection), 

Post Free, for Is. 

Here's another startler 

25,000 Seeds for a Penny. 

See No. 6113 in Catalogue. You can't expect more than that. 

Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 


FAMOUS FOR 114 YEARS. 


THE PREMIER HOUSE 

FOB 


GARDEN SEEDS 


QUALITY 

THE 

BEST. 


JOHN K. 

KING & SONS 

beg to announce that their 


PRICES 

THE 

LOWEST. 

MEW 

VEGETABLES 

NEW 

FLOWERS. 

NEW 


Manual of Gardening 
for 1907 

is now ready, and will be found 
one of the best and most practi¬ 
cal Seed Books of the Season. 
6d., post free; Gratis to Custom¬ 
ers ; while their brochure 

11 My Garden,” for 
pleasure and profit 

may be had gratis and post 
free— 

JOHN K. 

KING & SONS 


POTATOES. Seedsmen by Royal Warrant to 
I His Majesty the King , 

GOCCESHALL, essex t aiao READING 


AWARDED— 


Silver Medal BJLL for Garden Peas. 
Silver Medal, ELH.S., for Cabbaare. 

2 Silver Medals. for Sweet Peas. 


E8T. 1832, PRE-EMINENT THBOIIGH ME8IT. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME 


SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE BARON VAN PALLANDT. 


& Son’s 

SPLENDID 

VEGETABLE* FLOWER 



AND 


BULBS & PLANTS 

FOR 

Spring Planting. 

FAMED FOR STORUNO WORTH. 

FULL. DETAILED LIST will be sent Post 
Free on application to their Offices at Overveen, 
Ilaarlem, Holland, or to their General Agents— 

MERTENS & CO., 

3, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON APPLES AND PEARS. 
Last summer was a glorious one from a 
warmth point of view, and if heat gives colour 
I am at a loss to understand why some kinds 
of Apples had not the high colour they had in 
1905. This applies forcibly to King of Tomp¬ 
kins County. One of my trees of this is grow¬ 
ing in the most exposed and sunny part of 
the garden, every shoot and fruit being ex¬ 
posed to the sun. I am inclined to think sun 
is not the only element that gives colour. 1 
regard soil as an important factor. I have 
seen in Surrey two kinds of Apples in two dif¬ 
ferent gardens. The trees in both cases were 
grown as bushes. In the one the fruit was far 
higher in colour than in the other. The con¬ 
clusion I came to was that this arose from 
the soil being of a different nature. This year 
some kinds of Apples, especially Hambledon 
Deux Ana, are badly spotted. Although grown 
on vigorous young standards in rich ground 
and in a high position, when stored they rot. 
This spotting is a detriment to this fine- 
fiavoured, free-bearing kind, and I found the 
same thing (only in a lees degree) when I 
grew it on a warm soil in North Hants. At 
Hack wood Park this Apple is largely grown 
in the orchard, and I have often noticed the 
same fault there. Soil and situation influence 
the keeping powers of many kinds. Another 
thing that influences keeping is whether the 
trees are highly fed or otherwise. I resolved 
to try its effect on two or three kinds— 
namely, King of the Pippins, Seaton House, 
and Annie Elizabeth, watering one tree cf 
each with liquid-manure four or five times 
when the fruit was swelling. I obtained 
grand fruit, but none of these highly-fed fruits 
kept so well as those grown in the ordinary 
way. During early December I looked over 
some fine fruits (many of which had obtained 
prizes at the R.H.S. Fruit Show), and the 
gardener agreed with me that over-fed fruit 
did not keep well. This shows that size 
is not everything, and that at fruit shows the 
would-be cultivator does not learn all the 
best lessons. 

In a recent issue Mr. Groom had a useful 
note re the fallacy of cultivators marketing 
late-keeping kinds early. This I am in full 
agreement with. By far too many mid-season 
kinds are grown, of which Warner’s King is 
a type. Many of the new kinds, although 
large, are devoid of flavour. 

The season for Pears was not a good one, 
but with care I will have enough to keep up a 
supply till the end of January, -Ollivier de 
Berres, B. d’Esperen, Easter Beurre,and Glou 
Morceau supplying us during that month; 
Winter Nclis and Glou Morceau have kept 
longer than in any previous year. This I attri¬ 
bute to late gathering. Many cultivators plant 
certain kinds of Pears because someone else 
does, this often ending^^disappointment. I 
am intejyjS^| t^ ^ust^flyon’^(J^itcs 


you have given on Pears, and can say a good 
word for Doth Passe Crassane and Zephirin 
Gregoire. This latter I found did well as a 
bush in West Norfolk, being of fine flavour, 
and keeping till the new year. 

Forde Abbey. J. Crook. 


GREAT PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 

VI.— Winter Nelis. 

This variety of Pear, of which a faithful re¬ 
presentation is given on p. 696, is an old in¬ 
habitant of our gardens, and, in the course 
of my experience. I have met with many fine 
old trees at various times, some of which 
would be between forty and fifty years old. 
With one exception—and there fruit-trees 
were an indifferent success outdoors—I am 
unable to recall a single instance with regard 
to the different gardens in which I have lived, 
where Winter Nelis was not represented, and 
in my young days I was taught to regard 
it as the best mid-winter Pear in cultivation. 
The high opinion which our predecessors held 
respecting its merits still holds good to-day. 
for although it is now some eighty odd years 
since it was first introduced, it is still exten¬ 
sively grown, and the fruits always meet with 
just appreciation when ready for the table. 
The finest examples I have ever succeeded in 
growing were produced by single cordons 
worked on the (Quince. On the Quince the 
trees proved exceedingly fertile, and much 
thinning had to be done while the fruits were 
still small. It is also an excellent cropper 
grown either as a fan or diagonal-trained 
tree, and some of my best fruits last season 
were gathered from a tree of the last-named 
description, whose roots reap some consider¬ 
able amount of benefit from supplies of liauid- 
manure during the summer months. I nave 
occasionally seen a good standard tree of the 
variety, but, with me, it is not a success when 
so grown. It is, on the whole, so good a 
Pear that it is always worthy of the protec¬ 
tion of a wall—the warmer localities ex¬ 
cepted—when its cultivation may be extended 
to either bush or pyramid trees. As will be 
seen bv the figure, it is but a small fruit, but 
its richly-flavoured melting flesh more than 
atones for what it lacks in size, and it also 
has the good property of remaining fit for 
table some time longer than many varieties, 
if they are allowed to mature in the cooler 
temperature of the Apple store. In appear¬ 
ance it is a well-formed, neat-looking little 
fruit, and the skin, whieh is green and much 
covered with patches of russet when first 
gathered, gradually assumes a pale yellowish 
hue as it approaches maturity in some cases, j 
while in others it only becomes a greenish- | 
yellow. Its season of use varies, for I have 
had fruits in use throughout January, when 
the summer has been normal; and, again, on 
the other hand, the past season included, 
have known them to he nearly all finished by 
the end of year when great heat and drought 
have prevailed. A characteristic of the 
variety is its small foliage and the amount of 


thin, twiggy-like growths which healthy trees 
produce, particularly when worked on the 
Quince.—A. W. 

- For high flavour and cropping, few 

Pears excel this variety, which is of medium 
size, succeeding well on the Quince-stock, 
and, although we only have wall-trained 
trees, it succeeds as a pyramid, and forms 
good sized trees in many gardens. The 
largest fruits that I ever grew of this Pear 
came off a fan-trained tree, planted on a 
southern aspect down in Cornwall. They 
were superb, and greatly admired while on 
the tree, which was worked on the free-stock. 
I prefer fan-trained trees, as the fruits cer¬ 
tainly come larger than they do on horizontal- 
trained trees. The fan-trained trees may re¬ 
quire more lifting or root-pruning than the 
horizontal-trained trees, vet the fine.st fruits 
are to be had from the fan-trees. Ripe in 
November, the season may be extended well 
into January by some, growers, but not so 
with me, as my fruits are usually gone ere the 
shortest' day is with us. Trees here fall a 
prey to the Pear midge very badly, and I have; 
much difficulty in warding off the attacks, 
and am w'ondering whether this variety is 
more prone to it than some others. Those 
who have wall space should certainly include 
the above variety in their collection, while 
in the warmer counties it may well be grown 
in the open as a hush or pyramid, and, if 
worked on the Quince, it should be frequently 
fed during summer with liquid manure, and 
the surface mulched ; then some fine fruits 
may he looked for. A tree or two on a west 
wall would be likely to extend the season, 
especially when the fruits are gathered at 
intervals, and then not until they freely part 
from the tree. Gathering all at one timo 
frequently accounts for the glut of ripe 
fruit, whereas if a little judgment had been 
exercised less waste would occur.-J. Mayne, 
Bicton , Devon. 

-Were I asked to name the very best 

winter Pear, I should say Winter Nelis. I 
remember it in the sixties in a garden near 
Rood Ashton, Wilts, growing as an espalier, 
and hearing nice-sized fruit of a delicious 
flavour. At Sherborne Castle it used to be 
grown on a south wall, and trained over on 
the north side. Here also it was good. As 
a standard in good soil in a favourable posi¬ 
tion I have seen it crop abundantly. When 
residing in North Hants, I used to get some 
very large fruits from a tree trained on a 
south-west wall. When I took charge here, 
eighteen years ago, I found two old trees on a 
north wall. These I removed to a west wall, 
giving them a good larder. From these trees 
I had very fine fruits, which took the flavour 

£ rize some years ago at the R.H.S. meetings. 

ast year I obtained a fruiting tree in bush 
form. This was slightly pruned and planted 
against a west wall, and now, at the close of 
a year, you would scarcely know it from a 
trained tree. This I gave good soil at plant- 
lug time and liberal treatment during Bum¬ 
mer. It made shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet 
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long, which ripened well. From this I ob¬ 
tained fourteen nice fruits—some of them 
very large for the variety. For manv years 
I have found that to obtain the best'results 
with this and other highly-flavoured late 
Pears the trees need a loamy, well-drained 
soil, keeping the roots near the surface by 
mulching and liquid feeding in dry weather. 

I have seen Winter Nelis doing well at Wy¬ 
combe Abbey and Hackwood Park, thus 
showing it is grown widely, and with success. I 
Winter Nelis keeps well. Often it may be 
had over a season lasting from eight to ten 
weeks. This year my supply lasted during 
this time. —J. Crook, Fordc Abbey. 

-- This is a favourite w r ith everyone. 

Grown as a bush tree, I have not found Win¬ 
ter Nelis a success, the crop being very light 
and the fruits small, so I have added Winter 
Nelis to the wall trees. One of its chief 
merits, apart from high flavour, is the length 
of season it remains fit for use, and from 
wall trees it is much easier to extend the 
season, because the fruits can be left late with 
greater safety and certainty. Even then it is 
advisable to enclose a portion in muslin bags, 
as a means of protection against birds. 1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dangers of galvanised wire.—Could you Rive 
me any information as to galvanised wire for train¬ 
ing fruit-trees (espaliers)? Is it harmful to the 
trees, as I have been told by my employer that it is 
so?—G ardener. 

[Certainly the injury done to the tender 
shoots of fruit-trees, climbing plants, etc., by 
allowing them to come into contact with 
galvanised wire, is well known, the acid used 
in galvanising being very destructive. It is, 
however, very easy to prevent any ill-effects 
by giving the wire two coats of the best white 
lead paint as soon as you put it up. Any 
ironmonger can supply the wire.] 

Treatment of an Orange tree I am writing 
to ask you for information as to the proper treat¬ 
ment for an Orange-tree of over twenty years old, 
grown in a pot (about 16-inch). It was repotted 
two years ago. My present gardener has been with 
me fourteen months, lie says he knows nothing 
about Orange-trees. The man 1 had before pruned 
the tree back hard, leaving it quite bare. The fol¬ 
lowing Christmas (last December year) the tree had 
(after a splendid show of blossom) over 30 large 
Oranges, perfectly sweet. Last March, 1906, my pre¬ 
sent man pruned the tree hard again, and during the 
year it showed neither blossom nor fruit. Can you 
tell me what I ought to do this March of 1907? The 
tree is in a very healthy condition, and has grown 
long shoots, and looks well. 1 used to (under the late 


with a rise of 15 degs. to 20 degs. by sun-heat, 
will be desirable.] 

Pear Br&conot. —I have some promising 
1 trees of this Pear, but, so far, they have not 
shown any sign of fruiting. I cannot find 
any account of it in catalogues, and write 
to know if you can tell me about it.—R. t). 

[This description is from Leroy, and per¬ 
haps some of our readers who may have 
grown it will kindly tell us their experience 
of its value. Originally raised from seed in 
1840 or 1811, this Pear owes its name to a 
M, Braeonot, nurseryman, of Epinal, who, 
though not the raiser, has the credit of its 
preservation. It is a strong-wooded tree, 
l the branches numerous, spreading, stout, 
long, very flexible, in colour brown olive- 
grey, washed red close to the buds. The 
buds are medium, ovoid, and a distance from 
the wood. The leaves are small and pointed, 
sometimes curled and serrated at the edges, 
with long, slender stalk. Its fertility is 
good, and its growth vigorous. It will do as 
well on the natural stock ns on the Quince, 
and it makes a w’ell-dcveloped pyramid. 
The fruit is sometimes large, sometimes 
medium, in shape oblong, exceedingly 



Pear Winter Nelis. From specimens sent by Mr. A. Ward, Godinton Park Gardens, Ashford, Kent. 


have noticed the preference given by the pur¬ 
chasing community to large and more showy 
fruits. To such Winter Nelis does not ap¬ 
peal, but the case is different when quality 
rules. In growth it is very neat, never mak¬ 
ing strong, vigorous summer shoots, and for 
this reason some extra encouragement may 
well be afforded it in order better to develop 
the size of fruit. This may be done with 
manure surfacing*, and sometimes bv a coat¬ 
ing of new maiden soil, first removing in 
autumn some of the existing surface of old 
and spent dressings that have from time to 
time been added. In the case of compara¬ 
tively young trees, a trench dug at a reason¬ 
able distance from the stem, in semi or whole 
circles, affords, perhaps, the better means of 
adding new soil and stimulating compounds. 
The value of such work is found not so much 


in the application of new and fresh materials 
as in being able to sever large roots, which 
do not conduce to fertility or high quality. 
The severance of these large roots prepares 
them for the better use of the fresh diet 
afforded them. These remarks apply to trees 
in any form of growth—pyramid, Dush, espa¬ 
lier, or cordon. Certainly, except in favoured 
localities, the two last named modes of train¬ 
ing are from every point of view the best for 
this useful winter Pear- 
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gardener) give the tree a good deal of canary guano 
and manure. My present man has not, 1 think, 
given it anything.—G. L. M. 

[Unless you find your Orange-tree is be¬ 
coming too largo, we should advise you to be 
chary of pruning it, as these plants are not 
fond of this treatment. Should a few 
branches seem unduly long, or give the tree 
an irregular appearance, shorten these back. 
If it is absolutely necessary that cutting back 
to keep the tree in bounds must be done, then 
prune the tree fairly hard as soon as the 
flowering is over, when new’ shoots w’ill soon 
start. These should be fully grown and well 
hardened off before standing the plant in the 
open during the summer. The best compost 
for Oranges is turfy loam, leaf-mould, with 
a liberal spiinkling of silver-sand, and rough 
nodules of charcoal, this being of a lasting 
nature. When once established, the Orange- 
tree will stand for years without being re 
potted, the necessary assistance being given 
by occasional doses of liquid manure during 
the spring and early summer months. When 
in full growth, Orange-trees require plenty of 
water, both at the roots and overhead, in 
winter only enough being given to keep the 
soil moist. To get perfect fruit Orange trees 
require a higher temperature than that of a 
greenhouse: a temperature of 55 degs. by 
night and 60 degs. in the day by fire-heat, 


wide and bumpy, and often depressed 
on one side close to the eye. The stalk is 
long, stout, swollen at the ends, bent, and 
set obliquely in the centre of a shallow 
cavity. The eye is large, regular, open, and 
not deeply set. The skin is greasy, in colour 
golden-yellow, stippled all over with russet 
and numerous small greenish spots, the 
sunny side being pale red. The flesh is yel¬ 
lowish, delicate, half-luscious, and fruity 
about the pips. The juice is seldom abund¬ 
ant, but sugary, somewhat acid, and aromatic 
in the mouth. It is a Pear of the first 
quality, ripening in November.] 

Protecting Peach-tree in bloom (£.).—Protect¬ 
ing a Peach-tree when in bloom in the spring should 
only be resorted to when the weather is frosty or 
likely to be so. When the weather is open, the more 
exposed the better. Too much covering has a tend¬ 
ency to weaken the bloom, which needs, when open, 
all the light it can get. The best material is tiffany. 
This is of soft, cottony texture, and like close netting; 
yet, wh'ile catching fallen moisture and frost, does 
not so much obstruct the passage of light as some 
other materials do. You may fix it as you suggest 
with rings on the top of the wall, and 2 feet out from 
the bottom to iron bars, on which the rings would 
run. Thus you could pull the covering off early in the 
morning and draw it on again in the evening. 
A long roller fixed at the top of the wall nnder a 
good cover, so that the protection can be drawn up 
in the morning, is also good. A few long stakes 
should be fixed to the top of the wall, and 2 feet out 
at bottom for the blind to run over and keep it from 
1 the tree. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE AMERICAN SPIKENARD (ARALIA 
RACEMOSA). 

Of the many species of Aralia this North 
American one is, perhaps, the hardiest and 
most easily cultivated out-of-doors. It is not 
at all fastidious as to soil or situation, as it 
will flourish in an exposed dry situaton, where 
it attains a height of 3 feet or more, but is 
seen at its best iu a partially shaded position, 
with a fair amount of moisture at the roots. 
The illustration shows a specimen growing in 
such a position in the Cam¬ 
bridge Botanic Garden, the 
luxuriant, fresh green 
foliage forming a light and 
graceful clump 5 feet high, 
the stronger of the shoots 
being terminated in June 
by a light raceme of green¬ 
ish-white flowers, which 
somewhat resemble those of 
Ivy. The foliage remains 
fresh and attractive until 
injured by frost, when the 
plant dies dowu to the 
ground level, reappearing 
in spring. The plant is 
known as the American 
Spikenard. 

E. J. Allard. 


[The Walnut is one of those trees which 
should be pruned as little* as possible. It is 
naturally a forest tree, and its fertility can 
only be lessened by much pruning. A little 
thinning is all that is necessary. Perhaps 
some reader who knows the tree in the 
regions of Italy and France, where it is most 
fertile, will say what is done with it there.— 
Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Covering rocks —I have in my garden u natural 
rwk, which I am anxious to cover with evergreens 
or climbers of some sort. The rock in question is 


Trees for shelter.—Will you kindly recommend 
some trees or shrubs that would grow up quickly and 
high to protect from the north winds and act as u 
shelter for a tennis-court?—F lorentia. 

[The Black, Canadian, and White Poplars 
, are the best trees you can use for quick 
growth.] 

Bowkeria triphylla.— This is a very rare 
South African flowering shrub, or small tree. 
The blossoms, which are generally borne in 
sprays of seven, in general appearance some¬ 
what resemble a flattened Calceolaria bloom, 
and are pure white in colour, firm in tex 
! ture, and gummy to the touch. In size they 
are each an inch across, and the same from 


THE PRUNING OF 
WALNUT-TREES. 


1 have heard the question 
often asked as to which is 
the best time to prune Wal¬ 
nut-trees. I will give my 
experience. I had the long 
branch of a Walnut-tree, 
stretching over a rockery, 
cut off about 8 feet at 
Christmas. 1905. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1906, when the days 
were getting warmer, the 
sap ran out from the end 
of the branch on to the 
walk, formed a little hole 
in the gravel, and made 
quite a pool of liquid. In 
the summer of 1906 I cut 
the remaining part of the 
branch (5 feet long) close 
to the tree. Short pieces 
of this branch in the wood 
basket in the hall showed a 
dead centre. The heart of 
the branch had died right 
back to the tree. There 
appeared to be no damage 
from cutting the long 
maimed brancli iu the sum¬ 
mer, but a deal of mischief 
from cutting the smaller 
piece in the winter. The 
same trouble may occur if 
Vines are pruned towards 
the end of the winter. Gar¬ 
deners say they can cut 
them at any time when they 
are in full foliage. Near 
to the home of the writer 
of this letter a high, luxu¬ 
riant “ Sycamore y ’ hedge 
was cut down and “laid,” 
and the branches (20 feet 
long) are now mostly dead 
and covered with red spots. 

I onco noticed a cart-road 
being lowered to reduce 
the hill alongside large Elin- 
trees. In this case the roots of the trees on the 
farther side of the cutting discharged a lot of 
sap, in the spring when the days lengthened, 
down on to the dusty road. The lesson to be 
learned from the above is, that in the late 
winter or early spring, when the roots and 
branches of trees begin to supply sap to the 
trees, they should not be pruned. The trees 
require foliage to deal with this sap. Failing 
this easement through the leaves the sap runs 
to waste, or “bleeds,” or, worse still, actually 
putrifies, which is harmful to the branch, and, 
perhaps, eventually kills it. This is called 
“gumming ” in stone frrfit-’Frees. | . 

Fern iidlc, Slourbridlj ^. | 


The American Spikenard (Aralia racemosa). From a photograph in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


40 feet long, and 12 feet high. I can only plant on 
th.' tup of MOM, to grow, if possible, downwards. 
Would Rosa Wichuraiana grow downwards? The posi¬ 
tion is sheltered and very damp in winter; but is 
sunny.— Rock. 

[You can use the Rose named, which will 
answer well, but you must well prepare the 
soil in which you plant. We have also seen 
some of the Cotoneasters used for the pur¬ 
pose, some of the newer ones, such- as C. 
horizoutalis, being very valuable. It would, 
with such a fine rock, be a mistake to hide it 
altogether. This, Ivies, or Virginian Creepers 
would do, so it is best to use plants of more 
limited growth.] 


the top of the hood to the base of the lip. 
The flower is curiously shaped, the three 
lobes of the lower lip being closely folded 
over the tube of the corolla, so that the in¬ 
gress of insects is prevented. The pollen is 
shed while the flower is still in bud. The 
blossoms have a peculiar, faint odour. The 
leaves, borne in groups of three, are each 
6 inches in length and inch in breadth, 
lanceolate in shape, and deeply corrugated. 
I have had my plant, which is now over 6 feet 
in height, rather over three years. It 
flowered, when 18 inches high, the first sum 
mer after it washgiypn me,, and has bloomed 
well each succeeding year. The flowers are 
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borno on the old wood. It appears to be 
fairly hardy, as my plant, which is entirely 
unprotected, has lately endured 9 degs. of 
frost without a single leaf being damaged, al¬ 
though Salvia leucantha and Arctotis aureola 
(protected) have been killed, as well as Arc¬ 
totis aspera arborescens (unprotected), while 
Arthropodium cujrhatum, Solanum aviculare, 
Clethra arborea, and Lathyrus pubescens 
have been damaged.—S. W. Fitzherbert. 


“ Kosa ” accompanying 
of February 2nd, pi 


PLANT8 AND FLOWER8, 

ROSES. 

COLOUR OF ROSE GRAND DUC A. 
DE LUXEMBOURG. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—I was very glad to see the excellent 
illustration of this Rose and the note by 
same, in your issue 
page 675. * I quite 
agree with your correspondent that we 
must not despise the older Roses or 
discard them for novelties, until the lat¬ 
ter have proved themselves superior; but I 
do not think this Rose is one of those of 
which it may correctly be said that it has 
been grown and discarded by many Rose- 
growers ; rather would I say that at the time 
of its introduction it was overlooked by Rose- 
growers in general, and the English trade 
growers in particular. I believe that it was 
largely due to the fact that a plant of it was 
grown in the old R.H.8. garden at Chiswick 
that it was not lost to us, as many a good 
Rose, doubtless, has been. There a few Rose- 
growers saw it, and admired its peculiar 
characteristics. I know’ at the time I had 
very grent difficulty in obtaining plants ; but 
think it is now to be found in most trade 
catalogues that make Roses a specialty. 

I always read “ Rosa’s ” contributions with 
interest, they are always up-to-date and accu¬ 
rate, but I do not quite agree with his colour 
description of this Rose—“ rosy-red, with re¬ 
verse of petals a brilliant lake colour.” This 
gives one but a poor idea of its colour. There 
could be no very striking contrast between 
rosy -red and lake, and it is this contrast be¬ 
tween the inside and outside colouring of its 
petals that is this Rose’s chief characteristic. 
Rosy-red is an expression very much in the 
same category as dark black, and conveys 
even less—I rather expect rosy-white was 
meant to have been written—although that is 
not to my mind or sight quite the colour. 
There is a suggestion of La France in the 
colour of the inside of the petal; at any rate, 

I should prefer to describe the flower as 
bright silvery rose, reverse of petals brilliant 
carmine-lake. It is as well, too, to give this 
Rose its full title, and not omit the initial A, 
or Christian name Adolph, as there is in cul¬ 
tivation a Grand Due G. de Luxembourg as 
well as two Grand Duchesses. Further, it 
is not a Rose that hangs its head or “droops ’' 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term. Its 
peculiar method of sending out its shoots 
from the base of the plant at an angle of 
45 degrees prevents its blooms from being 
held up perpendicularly, but when cut its 
flowers are upright enough, as your illustra¬ 
tion shows. 

It is a Rose, generally speaking, worthy of 
more extended cultivation, and its inclusion 
by the National Rose Society in its list of 
the best Li Roses for general cultivation was 
well advised. I trust you will continue your 
series of illustrations of individual Roses. 

Herbert E. Molyneux. 


ROSES IN THE FORCING-HOUSE. 
No time should be lost in getting the plants 
under glass, if that has not already been 
done, as the best results follow a steady 
growth. That splendid forcing Rose, 
Liberty, was a great success last year, and it 
promises to be the same this season. At pre¬ 
sent this variety is unsurpassed for richness 
of colour, although Richmond is, perhaps, a 
more satisfactory sort for mid-winter bloom¬ 
ing. One fact should be remembered as re¬ 


gards Liberty, and that is, do not discard old 
plants. This Rose is far better from old 
plants than it is from those grafted last year. 
If the plants are well eared for when the 
flowering season is over, and they are allowed 
to make a nice growth under glass before 
turning them outdoors for the summer, a 
well-ripened growth will be the result. We 
usually place the plants outdoors on beds of 
ashes, taking care they do not suffer from 
want of water, and then in the fall they are 
laid upon their sides to dry off and remain 
thus until brought into the house. 

Start them in a steady temperature at 
first-say, about 48 degs. to 50 degs. by night, 
and rising to about 55 degs. by day, and when 
growth is well started 60 degs. by day should 
be given, and about 54 degs. by night. Until 
the foliage becomes too crowded plants of 
Rambler Roses in pots may be started in the 
same house, but as soon as they shade the 
other plants too much they are shifted to 
another structure. These Ramblers are most 
delightful objects when well flowered, and to 
secure this there must be thorough ripening 
of the growths during the summer. The 
south end of a glass structure or a south wall 
against which to place the plants outside is 
an excellent position for such Roses after 
they come from the greenhouse in August. 
It must be always remembered that Roses for 
early forcing should be repotted in the early 
summer, and unless this can be done it is 
better to top-dress the plants in autumn. 

Questions are often asked as to what 
stimulant to give pot-Roses, and I must con¬ 
fess after having tried a great number that 
guano has been the most helpful, augmented 
by liquid cow-manure and soot-water. Do 
not attempt much feeding until the pots are 
full of roots. When this is so, then Roses 
can be liberally treated, but even then it is 
best to give weak and often rather than 
strong and seldom. A noted grower once 
informed me that he always had in the tank 
of water, which was in the greenhouse, a 
small bag of cow-manure, so that at every 
watering the plants had a very mild dose. 
Where no artificial manures nre mixed with 
the compost, this practice would be excellent. 
Freedom from aphis and mildew should be 
aimed at, and it is possible to achieve this 
with present-day appliances. Nothing mars 
the beauty of a pot-Rosc so much as tainted 
foliage. As soon as a few aphides are seen, 
set the fumigators to work, and the same may 
be said of mildew, a good preventive of which 
is to boil together one gallon of soft water, 

£ lb. lime, 1 lb. sulphur, £ lb. soft soap. 
When cool, use half-a-pint to two gallons of 
soft water, syringing into the foliage or 
sponging the same with it. I think it is a 
mistake to encourage too much atmos¬ 
pheric moisture at first, as this tends to bring 
on mildew. On bright days it is necessary 
to spray about and also to syringe foliage, 
but on dull days my advice is be careful. Re¬ 
verting again to Liberty, I was surprised to 
learn from a large grower of this Rose that 
the Manetti-stock proved better for the 
variety than the Brier, there being a greater 
amount of blossom and longer stems. I 
should not care to try the variety upon the 
Manetti outdoors, but under glass it may be 
best. I know the Manetti is supposed to 
render the blooms of Niphetos pure white, 
and American growers are largely employing 
this stock for the Catherine Mermet tribe 
under glass, being far more satisfactory with 
them than own root plants. Rosa. 


also along the ground. Some of the sorts 
will make annual growths of 12 feet to 15 
feet, so you see they are rather too rambling. 
Certain varieties appear to great advantage 
when employed as dot plants among a mass 
of Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses. Such sorts as 
Rene Andre, Alberic Barbier, etc., are de¬ 
lightful when so grown and trained to 3 feet 
to 4 feet stakes, but as they only blossom once, 
their season is a very short one. Effective 
beds of Roses are produced by planting the 
“Rambler” race, such as Crimson Rambler, 
Electra, Una, Blush Rambler, Trier, etc., in 
large beds, setting the plants some 6 feet 
apart each way, and allowing them to grow 
without supports. The long, arching growths 
are covered with blossom, and they remain 
good for some time, but here there is no 
autumnal display. If you desire an autum¬ 
nal effect as well as a summer one, vou should 
plant such sorts as Gruss an Teplitz, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Jules Grolez, Augustine Guinoisseau, Mme. 
Ravarv, Pharisaer, Viscountess Folkestone, 
G. Nabonnand, Corallina, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, (jomtesse de Cayla, etc. These 
would make a lovely large bed, if Gruss an 
Teplitz were placed at the back, or in centre, 
and the other sorts in clumps or rings at 
suitable intervals. If you are looking for 
one variety to form a large bed of itself, we 
cannot recommend a better than Caroline 
Testout.] 

Roses for four bedg.-Will you kindly give me 
suggestions what Roses to plant in four beds I have 
recently had made ? They are each 14 feet long by 
feet wide. I want each bed to be of one colour, 
though not one sort. I want three rows of dwarf 
Roses in each, and the middle row could perhaps be 
a stronger sort than the outside rows. I wish to 
have one bed red Roses, another pink, another white, 
and another all shades of yellow and copper. What 
would go with Caroline Testout for the pink bed? 
Will you give me the names of three or four Rosea 
for each bed —strong, free and autumn-flowering?— 
M. F. H. 

[In a moderate-sized garden it is always 
advisable when planting beds of Roses of one 
colour to have at least three varieties in each 
bed, as you propose, for this affords a nice 
variety, and the beds are more interesting. 
We should advise varieties as follows: — 
Pink: Mme. Abel Chatenay, centre row; 
Caroline Testout, Mile. Edmee Metz, or Earl 
of Warwick. White: *Frau Karl Druschki, 
centre; Peace, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
or Augustine Guinoisseau. Crimson : *Gruss 
an Teplitz, centre ; Marquise de Salisbury, 
Betty Berkeley, or Louis Van Houtte. Yellow 
and copper :* Mme. Hector Leuilliot, centre ; 
Mme. Ravary, Mme. Chedanc Guinoisseau, 
or Le Progres. It may be necessary about 
the second year to bend over the growths 
somewhat of the varieties marked with an 
asterisk. If this is carefully done the blos¬ 
soming should be all the more profuse.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for a large bed--I want to plant a large 
bed In the flower garden with Roses. I should like to 
try Wichuraiana Roses, but I do not know their 
habit. Would they be suitable for a bed, or do they 
grow very straggling? 1 shall be very glad to get 
advice from some one who has grown them. Do they 
grow like the Penzance Briers, or more straggling?— 
J. T. 8., Culloden House, Inverness. 

[The Wichuraiana Roses are exceedingly 
straggling, and scarcely suitable for the gar¬ 
den, unless an informal, wild-like growth is 
desired. These Roses are seen to good effect 
when some rough logs, tree-stumps, or some¬ 
thing similar are placed about at intervals of 
some 12 feet or 14 feet each way, and one 
plant allowed to run over such stump, and 


The White fly. —For a long time I was 
greatly troubled by this pest m my green¬ 
house, it being especially numerous on the 
Bouvardias, Fuchsias, Salvia splendens, 
Heliotrope, and Abutilons. Unlike your cor¬ 
respondent “Q.,” page 678, I found the 
XL All fumigator by far the most effectual of 
the many remedies I tried, and the absolute 
freedom from this pest which I now enjoy is 
entirely owing to its use. A single applica¬ 
tion, even if thoroughly done, will destroy 
only the winged insects, and has little or no 
effect on the eggs and immature insect* 
crowded underneath the leaves. The method 
I followed with such success was to vaporise 
every ten days till all the eggs had hatched, 
and there was not a perfect insect to be 
found. This happened two years ago, and I 
have not met with a single specimen since, 
though previously they were so numerous as 
to rise in clouds if the plants were violently 
agitated.—X. 

White-leaved plants for edging (T. If.).—csoed, 
white-foliaged plants for edging are: Antennuria to- 
mentosa, Gnaphalium lanatnm, and Leucophyton 
(Calocephalus) Browni. It is questionable if you can 
obtain seed of these. The Antennaria is readily in¬ 
creased by division, and the other two by means of 
cuttings. All the above can be obtained from any 
hardy-plant nurseryman. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERGOLAS.—IV. 

Pergolas, apart from their singular beauty 
in showing much neglected climbers in 
gardens, both whether we look from beneath 
or outside, have other interesting uses, as in 
the case herewith, which explains itself so far 
as the structure goes. It lie-s along the upper 
side of a flower garden, cutting it off from the 
north, and making a good background for the 
garden, and good shelter also, as it presents 
with the little wall on which it stands an ele¬ 
vation to the cold north of about 11 feet.. It 
also cuts off on the upper side a bank of 
Azaleas and varied shrubs, and as these are, 


hardy and so easily cultivated, it often hap¬ 
pens that scant justice is meted out to it, and 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find 
groups of it in a semi-starved condition, this 
arising partly from omitting to supply the 
roots with moisture in a dry time, but more 
generally through inattention to lifting, 
dividing, and replanting every second or third 
year. When eo treated, thirsty subject as it 
is, not nearly so much water at the roots is 
required, growth, is also much more robust, 
consequently both the flowers and the stems 
on which they are borne are much larger and 
stronger. Those who feel at all sceptical 
can test the matter for themselves this sea¬ 
son if they possess some clumps which have 
not been disturbed for several years past. 


supply of water, otherwise they flag badlv and 
become so exhausted as to be incapable of 
producing flowers of a satisfactory nature.— 
G. P. K. _ 

THE WOOD ANEMONES. 

Few among our native flowers are more 
beautiful than the Wood Anemone (Anemone 
nemorosa), which in spring adorns our woods 
and copses with such lovely fragile blossoms. 
Small wonder is it that these woodland gems, 
spangling the green underwood, then at its 
freshest, should appeal to all who delight in 
the beauties of our springtide. Many of our 
poets and prose writers have written of the 
Wood Anemone, and, if oft-times with a vein 
of sadness, it is apparently inspired by the 


Pergola formed of home-grown Larch. Plants : Climbing Tea Roses, Clematis, Vines, Passion-flower, Smilax, and Wistaria. 


in fact, quite distinct from the flower garden, 
it is useful in separating the two. So in this 
simple way we get a good background ; 6hade 
in the hot days and shelter from the cold 
north. All depends on how we place such 
pergolas, which ought always to have a good 
reason to be. The ground rises on the upper 
side, and a low stone bank has been placed 
there to justify the level. The path is made 
of old York stone, and is dry and usable at 
all times. 

Rudbeckia Newmani (syn. R. spcciosa).— 
Everyone who grows herbaceous plants is, 
1 take it, well acquainted with this, and no 
border is complete without it, for not only 
does it bloom with great profusion, but the 
period in which the flowers are produced is 
one of considerable -deration. Being so 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


These may be lifted and divided at once, and 
replanted in suitable positions elsewhere, and 
as the roots appreciate some well-decayed 
manure, a fair proportion of this should be 
forked into the ground prior to planting. 
Select the strongest and most vigorous por¬ 
tions of the root-stocks for forming new 
clumps, and plant firmly. As it is such a 
moisture-loving subject, do not elevate the 
plants above the surrounding level, and if 
they are planted in a rather shallow depres¬ 
sion, all the better. In normal seasons an 
occasional root-watering suffices to keep 
them in vigorous growth, and when the time 
arrives they will not fail to yield a plentiful 
supply of their showy flowers of infinitely 
superior quality to those produced by plants 
growm on the let-alone principle. In a hot, 
dry season old clumps demand an almost daily 


regret that so fragile a flower should be ex¬ 
posed to the rigours of our northern spring. 
My theme is the Wood Anemone as a garden 
plant, for though the common wild form is 
known to us, all the garden forms are less 
familiar, and I purpose to deal with these. 

Anemone nemorosa. —The common Wocd 
Anemone is a native of the greater part of 
Europe, and in one or more forms extends to 
North America. Wild plants vary in colour, 
from white, the most frequent, to pale blue, 
sky-blue, and sometimes purplish or lilac, 
and in some woods these coloured forms are 
plentiful. Selections among these have given 
some good fixed varieties, and the late Mr. 
James Allen, of Shepton Mallet, and one or 
two others, raised seedlings of great beauty, 
which seem to promise a still greater ad¬ 
vance, if development is promoted along right 
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lines. The danger is lest any attempt should 
be made to reach a false florist’s standard, 
out of keeping with the innate charm of the 
flower and its associations. In addition to 
these garden varieties of the Wocd Anemone 
there are n few geographical forms which 
deserve notice. 

A. nemorosa Allbni.— This fine variety, 
raised by Mr. Allen from Robinson’s Wocd 
Anemone, differs from that kind in its larger 
flowers, its taller and laser habit, and its 
lilac-purple colouring, giving in certain lights 
a glint as of opal. With me it is less free 
than A. Robinsoniana, but its warm-coloured 
blooms are so charming thut it ought to be 
grown by all lovers of the Wood Anemone. 

A. NEMOROSA BRACTEATA.— This quaint 
little flower is a natural sport, occurring in¬ 
dependently in various parts of the country. 
It lias been called the Jack-in-the-Green of 
Wood Anemones, and is noteworthy from its 
sepals being surrounded with bruct-like 
leaves, which share in part the colour of the 
petals. It often happens that normal and 
parti coloured flowers spring from a common 
root. 

A. nemorosa Blue Bonnet. -This form, 
sent out by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, is one 
worth growing by all admirers of the Wood 
Anemone. In addition to its large bluish 
flowers, it blooms later than most other kinds, 
and witli me is the latest of them all, prolong¬ 
ing their season into the summer. 

A. NEMOROSA CCKRULEA.— Plauts with 
flowers in varying shades of pale blue are 
known under this name. In some woods these 
arc to be found wild, caused, perhaps, by the 
nature of the soil, and, so far as I have 
growu them, their colour has proved con¬ 
stant. Otherwise they resemble the com¬ 
mon Wood Anemone, but offer a pleasing 
variety in colour. Anemone nemorcsa coeru- 
lescens of Lange seems only one of these 
forms. 

A. NEMOROSA Celestial. —This charming 
plaut, raised by Mr. Allen from A. Robin¬ 
soniana, differs from it mainly in its deeper 
shade of blue. It is one of the bluest of 
Wood Anemoties, and, when better known, 
will be much prized. It is dwarfer and more 
compact than Alleni, and is one of the best 
Anemones for the border or the base of the 
rock garden. 

A. NEMOROSA cornubiensis. —I have been 
unable to learn the origih of this little plant, 
sent out by Mr. Smith, of Newry, and prob¬ 
ably a sport cr a seedling of A. Robinsoniana. 
It differs from it only in the reddish shading 
of the outer petals, which gives the buds a 
bright and distinct appearance. 

A. nemorosa intermedia.— I include this 
plant in deference to the Kew Hand-List-, 
where it appears among the forms of nemo- 
rosa, though generally regarded as a natural 
cross between nemorosa and ranunculoides. 
In habit and character it conics near A. ne- 
niorosa, but the pale yellow colour of the 
flowers is more like that of A. ranunculoides 
pallida, which, personally, I regard ns a bet¬ 
ter plant. This little livbrid has been dis¬ 
tributed by Herr Max Leielitlin, from whem I 
had it once, and his plant corresponded with 
one sent to me by a friend in Denmark. 

A. NEMOROSA Levingei.— This beautiful 
Wood Anemone comes, I believe, from the 
west of Ireland. It is very handsome, with 
its large, deep pink flowers and its vigorous 

f rowth, in good soil averaging about 9 inches. 

t is very free in flower, with a bold and 
distinct appearance. Though still far from 
plentiful, it is now in commerce, and, I 
think, likely to do more even than nemorcsa 
rosea in giving us a good pink Wood 
Anemone. 

A. NEMOROSA MAJOR.— In this we have a 
robust form of the Wood Anemone, with 
larger and bolder flowers, which vary slightly 
in size, there being apparently different 
stocks in cultivation under this name. It is 
a pleasing flower, and very useful where the 
common form is within reach, making a dis¬ 
tinct one desirable in the garden. It is some¬ 
times sold as nemorosa alba major. 

A. nemorosa PLENA.— The double pure 
white form of the Wood Anemone, and a 
beautiful flower, admired even by those who 
frown upon most double“fh»wers. It hfs been 
in cultivation for mant yeaj3,j mJlifte datnty 


white rosettes are in request by all lovers of 
hardy plants. I have never come across this 
double form in any of the woods where the 
Wood Anemone is plentiful, and it seems to 
me that of recent years it has become less 
frequent, even in gardens. 

A. nemorosa purpurea.— We owe this 
charming Anemone to Mr. Allen, and it is 
certainly a gain, possessing all the neatness 
and grace of A. nemorosa coerulea, with a 
warmer colouring, the tinge of purple giving 
it a warmth and distinction which is very 
appreciable. This pretty variety is now in 
the hands of the trade, and well deserves a 
place in any shady nook of the rock garden. 

A. nemorosa quinquefolia. Although 
classed as a distinct species by Linnaeus and 
others, under the name of A. quinquefolia, 
this is now recognised by the Index Kewen- 
sis as a form of nemorosa. It is found in 
North America from Nova Scotia to Georgia, 
and westward to the Rockies, and is also said 
to occur in China. Of slighter habit than 
the type, its paler green involucral leaves 
are less lobed, and its flowers are smaller. 
This is in no sense a gain, and the plant is 
not worth troubling about. 

A. nemorosa ROBINSONIANA. Since Mr. 
W. Robinson brought this lovely plaut into 
notice, it has come into general favour, and 
is not likely to suffer by comparisbn with 
any of the newer introductions. Mr. Robin¬ 
son has told us its origin so far as he knows 
it; and it may be well to quote his reference 
to this from “ The English Flower Garden ” : 

“ I first saw it at the foot of a wall in the 
Botanic Gurdeus at Oxford. From roots 
given me by the Curator, Mr. Baxter, ull 
the stock of the true plant now in gardens 
has come. I believe Mr. Baxter told me that 
it was sent him by a lady from Ireland, 
where a large form of the Wood Anemone is 
probably wild. It should be noted that the 
very pretty blue form of our Wocd Anemone 
that 1 have seen in some abundance wild in 
Wales, is not Robinsoniana.” It is a great 
beauty, with its dwarf habit, its large sky- 
blue flowers, and fine substance. Planted in 
masses it gives one of the most charming 
flower-pictures of spring, and, when seen in 
quantity, as at Gravetye Manor, where large 
colonics are now naturalised in all sorts of 
unexpected corners, there are few hardy 
plants which can compare with it in effect, 
and its value is all the greater on account of 
its lateness. It is the parent of several of 
Mr. Allen’s best flowers. 

A. nemorosa Romance.— In this we have 
another fine blue flower, and one of Mr. 
Allen’s seedlings from A. Robinsoniana, just 
referred to. It is of good habit, and the 
colour is better than that of Blue Bonnet, 
but not quite equal to that of Celestial, which 
must be considered the best of the blue Wood 
Anemones yet raised. 

A. nemorosa rosea.— This form has been 
in cultivation for many years, and differs from 
the common Wood Anemone in its flowers 
being suffused with a rosy tint which varies 
with the age of the flowers. This flushing is 
often hardly sufficient to call for remark, 
but in its best forms this variety and Levingei 
offer a good basis for those who are seeking 
a still wider range of colour in the Wood 
Anemone. 

A. nemorosa rosea tlena.- In colour 
this resembles the last, but with double 
flowers, which makes it a goed companion to 
the double white form, although, as in the 
single form of rosea, the colour is often but 
faint, especially in the early stages. As a 
variety, however, it is well worth growing. 

A. nemorosa V estal.- -Another <;f Mr. 
Allen’s seedlings, and one that will bo much 
grown in the near future. It has fine single 
white flowers, with white anthers, giving the 
blossoms all the purity suggested by the name 
Vestal. The plant is very free, and spreads 
so fast in the rock garden that it needs to be 
kept in bounds, or it works mischief after a 
few years. It is however, a very useful plant 
where space can be found for it. 

In addition to the plants described, I have 
a few other unnamed seedlings raised by Mr. 
Allen, and one or two of my own, which may 
prove to be worth naming when sufficiently 
tested. Seedlings, however, require careful 
selection, and with such flue varieties as 


Robinsoniana at command we can afford to 
be particular in our choice of blue kinds. 

Cultivation. —The Wood Anemones de¬ 
light in partial shade, and few plants are so 
well suited for planting beneath deciduous 
trees, where they are partially shaded in sum¬ 
mer, with yet a good share of air and sun¬ 
light during winter and early spring. A free 
and open soil, with a good proportion of leaf- 
inould, is the best for these plants, though 
they do well in all save the stiffest loams and 
clays. Although loving partial shade, some 
varieties do well in the sun, and especially 
the double form of the Wood Anemone, 
which then assumes a neater habit with 
flowers of an even purer white, and more like 
those of the Fair Maids of France than when 
grown in shade. It spreads more slowly, 
however, when grown in the open than when 
in partial shade. ® 

Increase.- -Wood Anemones are increased 
by division of the tuberous roots or by seeds. 
Though the roots can be divided at almost 
any season, this work is best done when the 
plants are at rest. The roots should be cut 
with a sharp knife, leaving a crown or growth- 
bud to each portion. Raising from seed is 
a good way, as by this means new forms may 
be secured. Selected plants of the best forms 
should be carefully watched and the seeds 
gathered as soon as ripe, lest they fall to the 
ground and are lost. They are best sown im¬ 
mediately in pans or, boxes, and kept for a 
time under glass, giving plenty of air as soon 
as the seedlings appear. 

Diseases. -- According to I'r. Cooke 
(“lt.H.S. Journal,” Vol. XXVII., Parti.), the 
Anemone is liable to several diseases, with all 
of which I have had to deal at one time or 
another. They are rot-mould (Plasmopara 
pygmaea), smut (Urocystis Anemones), clus¬ 
ter cups (jEcidiura punctatum), another 
cluster cup (AScidium leueospermum), a form 
of Peziza (Sderotinia tuberosa), and of leaf- 
spot (Septoria Anemones). They are, for¬ 
tunately, not of common occurrence. The 
best remedy for the leaf diseases is to pick 
off the affected leaves, and spray the plants 
with a copper solution. In the case of the 
rot-mould and Peziza, the only thing is to 
burn the affected plants. 

S. Arnott. 

iSunnymead, Dumfries. 

SOME OLD TIME FLOWERS. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of many 
new and noteworthy plants to our gardens in 
recent year*, there are still not a few people 
who, perhaps, through early associations still 
have a fondness for old-time flowering plauts, 
and contrive to keep some of them from year 
to year. They are not very frequently found 
in the modern garden. More likely, indeed, 
are they to be met with in gardens attached to 
houses where, perhaps, the occupier has long 
been a resident, and where the beds and 
borders always seem in keeping with the sur¬ 
roundings. I know, for instance, nil old 
priory where the tiles on the roof have long 
been covered with Moss, where Ivy and Wis¬ 
taria, Woodbine and Pvrus japonica have 
taken possession of the front of the house, and 
the porch round the doorway is a mass cf 
Roses in the summer. I«i that garden there 
are some things which in a modern house and 
grounds would be rightly regarded as formal. 
I refer to the closely-cut Box-edgings and the 
Yew hedges which divide the lawn from the 
kitchen garden. There are to be seen in the 
Priory garden every year one or more beds of 
Sweet Williams, plants which I do not think 
are grown in anvthing like the numbers they 
used to be, for what reason I cannot quite see. 
In this case they are, of course, raised from 
seed each season. I recollect visiting the place 
one July morning and seeing a group of the 
double white Rocket (figured on p. 701). These 
are propagated from cuttings year after 
year, the plants being given fresh quarters in 
the garden the following season. Here, too, 
are grown some favourite spring aud early 
summer flowers. Polyanthuses are always a 
feature, the old gold-laced varieties being 
much prized. Borders about the grounds 
showed what a brilliant effect may oe pro¬ 
duced very cheaply by planting Canterbury 
Bells, these being followed later by annual 
Larkspurs, planted between them. A great 
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feature is made of Antirrhinums, planted in 
groups. They are moetly raised from cut¬ 
tings. and these take the room of plants that 
have bloomed for a couple of seasons. Similar 
pride is shown in Pentstemons, which are 
grouped about the grounds in beds, and these, 
of course, are annually propagated. Another 
old-fashioned plant that does not now always 
get the attention it merits is the Colum¬ 
bine, and in the garden in question it is 
largely grown. Amongst taller plants that 
are grown are several sorts of Campanulas, 
and the Goat’s Beard Spiraea has been planted 
in groups by itself. The same may be said of 
the Kniphofias, which give a brilliant setting 
to the garden in the early autumn. No 
flowers were more thought of at one time than 
the Hollyhocks, but disease, which played 
havoc in so many gardens, was doubtless the 
cause of not a few giving them up. Latterly, 
however, it has been proved that to avoid 
disease it is best to have fresh plants every 


some of the plants mentioned, which take 
little attention and time, yet never fail to 
make beautiful a garden wherever they are 
planted. Very much more pleasure is derived 
from such borders, where almost month by 
month there is something fresh to greet the 
eye—flowers, too, that may be cut and carried 
into the home without in any sense “spoiling 
the plants,” a complaint that used to be heard 
in gardens where “bedding” plants were the 
sole occupants, if anyone suggested the cut¬ 
ting of blossoms. It is these old-fashioned 
hardy flowers which give the most satisfac¬ 
tion. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A useful summer-house.—Suggestions wanted 
for a picturesque and useful summer-house, suitable 
for public tennis-lawn, where small tens could be 
held, cost not to exceed five pounds?—F lorentia. 

[In all such structures it is better to use 
the simplest local materials than the old rus¬ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREENHOUSE AT KEW IN 
JANUARY. 

At all seasons of the year one may be sure of 
finding a good and representative collection 
of flowering plants in No. 4 greenhouse at 
Kew, and during a visit paid there in the 
early days of the new year the following con¬ 
tributed to the embellishment of the house. 

It is the custom to put up some of the dif¬ 
ferent flowering subjects in effective sized 
groups, either by themselves, or associated 
with other plants in a pleasing combination. 
Perhaps tho most attractive group of all is a 
semi-circular arrangement on the floor of 
numerous examples of Moschosma riparium 
and Coleus thyrsoideus. This latter, with its 
somewhat rigid spikes of deep cobalt blue 
flowers, has any suspicion of harshness re¬ 
moved by the pale coloured fluffy flowers of 
tho Moschosma. Again, the earliest of all the 
Tulips—viz., Due Van Thol, scarlet, affords a 
direct contrast to the double white Primula, 
with which it is associated. A large group 
standing boldly by itself of Jacobinia chryso- 
etephana, each plant crowned by its heads of 
bright orange-coloured flowers, is very 
striking. Sparmannia africana, always done 
well at Kew, is this season, I think, even 
better than ever, both as standards and as 
dwarf bushes. One frequently hears of 
failures to flower this Sparmannia, which is 
generally owing to an imperfect ripening of 
the wood. At Kew’ the plants are fully ex¬ 
posed out-of-doors to direct sunshine during 
July and August, the result being a profusion 
of blossoms later on. Buddleia asiatica, re¬ 
cently alluded to in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, has been in flower nearly two 
months, and bids fair to continue some time 
yet. The pleasing fragrance of its white blos¬ 
soms is a notable feature. Cestrum (Habro- 
thamnus) elegans on the roof is laden with its 
bright crimson blossoms, while the dwarfer 
Cestrum Smithi, with pink flowers, may well 
be grown in bush form. Of Lilacs, the single 
white Marie Legraye, and the double white 
Mme. Casimir Perrier, are two of the very 
best. Hippeastrums at present are few in 
number, but, judging by the display of pre¬ 
vious years, we shall before long see a wealth 
of these showy blossoms. Begonias are, of 
course, represented, the most notable being 
Gloire de Lorraine and Gloire de Sceaux, 
with pretty bronzy leaves and showy pink 
blossoms. Bulbs are not quite so numerous 
as one might expect, though Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and Narcissi are well repre¬ 
sented. Of hard-wooded plants especial men¬ 
tion must be made of Epacris, in variety ; 
Heaths, particularly Erica mclanthera; 
Crowea saligna, a pretty little Australian 
shrub, w ith pink blossoms; Grevillea 
Preissei, or Thelemanniana, as it is often 
called, with prettily cut foliage, and clusters 
of reddish flowers ; Azalea Deutsche Perle, 
the earliest of the Indian Azaleas, a pure 
white semi-double flower ; Lasiandra macran- 
tha, now called Tibouchina semidecandra, 
which, though nearly over, has still a few of 
its rich purple flowers remaining ; and Camel¬ 
lias, which, planted out in one of the beds, 
are just now flowering freely. Eupatoriums 
are good, especially E. Purpusi monticola, 
which is better known in gardens and nur¬ 
series as E. petiolare, and the dwarfer grow¬ 
ing E. vernale. Salvia splendens forms one 
of the brightest features in the house, a group 
of fresh young plants being densely laden 
with their spikes of brilliant flowers. At one 
time this Salvia was seen only during the 
autumn months, now it may be met with 
planted out in summer, and, as at Kew, in the 
depth of winter. 

A few other flowering plants yet to mention 
are Carnations, in variety; Centropogon 
Lucyanus, with bright-coloured tubular blos¬ 
soms ; Cinerarias of sorts; Cheiranthus 
kewensis, flowers dull in colour, but remark¬ 
able for their delicious fragrance ; Eranthe- 
muni pulchellum, now called Dnedalacanthus 
nervosus, with charming blue flowers ; Im- 
patiens Olivieri, scarcely ever out of flower; 
Jacobinia coccinea, an upright plant, a yard 
high, with crowded heads of scarlet flowers ; 
Jacobinia paucifteray bfftfer known as Libonia 
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The double white Roeket (Ilesperis matronalis alba florc-pleno). 


other year, and this is best achieved by sow¬ 
ing seed each season, and growing what 
plants are wanted for the following year. One 
of the most attractive subjects in a garden is 
the old white Lily (L. candidum), and I know 
many places where each season flowers are 
always looked for, and seldom, if ever, fail. 
One of the commonest flowers—if such a term 
is really admissible—is the Pink. Who is 
there who cannot call to mind beds of Pinks, 
or garden paths edged with them? There are, 
too, the Phloxes, which give us so many bright 
and also delicate colours that make a garden 
gay in the early autumn. 

In herbaceous plants alone we have many 
that have long since been regarded as indis¬ 
pensable. There are spring and early summer¬ 
flowering subjects, like Ranunculus acris 
(Bachelor’s Buttons), Dielytras, and Doroni- 
cums, Lupins and stately Delphiniums, all of 
which were once thought much more of, and I 
rather fancy were regarded with a deal more 
favour than they are now. Happily thi> ten 
dency in many quarterq^irlg.-igak'’ jqp|iv-£or 

Digitize3 by 
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tic work, thatch, etc., which usually begin to 
rot before the house is well up. If thatch is 
used, Heather is tho best. We should pre¬ 
fer tile or shingle, but for the price you 
name you cannot get any structure worth 
having.] 

Plants for chalk bank.—Can you recommend 
for a chalk bank, any plants (to be sown by seed) 
that sheep will not eat?—F lorentia. 

[Sheep are clearing feeders, but you might 
try common Furze, Dog Rose, and Sweet 
Brier, of which you can easily get seed, and 
perhaps the Marsh Mallow, which we notice 
frequently in pastures, also any of the com¬ 
mon Harebells and the dwarf Furze.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shmbs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium, Svo., 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. 

"The English Flower Garden” may also be 
had finely bound in 3 vols., half morocco, ZUs. nett. Of 
all booksellers. 
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floribunda, with tubular blossoms, coloured 
scarlet and yellow; Lantana salvieefolia. a 
loose growing form of Lantana, with lilac 
blossoms, which is used at Kew for pot cul¬ 
ture, as a pillar plant, and for bedding ; Lind- 
enbergia grandiflora, bright yellow Musk-like 
blossoms ; Primulas, of sorts ; Peristrophe 
epeciosa, an upright plant, with purple 
flowers; Pelargoniums Zonal, which are 
every year becoming more popular for winter 
flowering; and Statics profusa, whose blue 
flowers remain fresh and bright for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

In the Temperate House, which is main¬ 
tained at a greenhouse temperature, there are 
a few subjects in bloom other than those men¬ 
tioned above. Especially noteworthy are 
Acacias. Of these the peculiarly winged 
Acacia platyptera is nearly over, and there 
are not many yet in bloom. The most 
striking are the comparatively new Acacia 
Baileyana, with lovely glaucous leaves and 
golden-yellow blossoms; A. ovata, a beautiful 
pot plant, deep yellow in colour ; A. linearis, 
with long narrow leaves and pale sulphur- 
coloured blossoms. Camellia Basanqua, with 
a smaller flower than C. japonica, but a very 
handsome shrub, is hardy in many parts, 
and flowers earlier than C. japonica. At Kew 
this last is just commencing to bloom, and 
the flowers of C. Sasanqua are nearly over. 

Though the foliage of Clivia Gardeui is a 
good deal in the way of that of the well-known 
Clivia (Imantophyllum) miniata, the blossoms 
are very different. They are borne in a 
many-flowered umbel, and individually are 
tubular in shape, drooping, and in colour 
salmon-red, tipped with green. Though less 
showy than its better known relative, it is 
valuable from flowering at this season. Cor¬ 
reas have pretty drooping flowers, suggestive 
of a Fuchsia, hence their popular name of 
the Australian Fuchsia. Linum trigynum, 
known also as Reinwardtia trigynn, is a 
pretty little Indian sub-shrub, with yellow 
flowers. It has become very popular of late 
years. Though the Javanese hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons flower at some seasons more freely 
than others, it is rarely that the plants are 
entirely without blooms, and their bright- 
coloured flowers are on a dull winter day par¬ 
ticularly welcome. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bouvardlas losing their leaves. -Will you 
kindly tell me why my Bouvardias lose all their 
leaves, except just at the tips of the shoots, where 
they bloom? I am anxious to grow them well. They 
are in a conservatory where the temperature ranges 
from 44 degs. to 60 degs.— Old Times. 

[The reason of your BouvaFdias losing their 
leaves is, without any cultural details, simply 
a matter of conjecture. In the first place, a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. would have 
suited them better than the lower one given, 
and other possible reasons that suggest them¬ 
selves are allowing the roots to get too dry, 
keeping the soil too wet, giving an overdose of 
stimulants, fumigating to destroy aphides or 
green-fly, keeping the plants in a structure 
with an excess of atmospheric moisture, as a 
light, buoyant atmosphere suits them best. 
Beside all these, the leaves of Bouvardias 
are very quickly injured by fogs, more or less 
sulphur-laden, such as we experience in the 
neighbourhood of London during the winter 
months. There is nothing that feels the 
effects of these more quickly than Bouvar¬ 
dias, and a few hours’ fog will often cause 
their leaves to shrivel up as if burnt, after 
which they soon drop. As with yours, the 
young leaves at the top frequently escape, 
while the mature ones perish. This trouble 
is so bad in some districts around London 
that the culture of Bouvardias has been dis¬ 
continued where at one time they could be 
readily grown. Of course, the smoke-laden 
area extends year by year. We do not know 
how you are' situated with regard to these 
matters, and it may be that your plants are 
suffering from the same cause. One more 
suggestion remains, and that is there may be 
a slight escape of sulphur from the stoke-hole, 
which the Bouvardias, from their tender 
nature, will show more quickly than the 
other occupants of the structure.] 

Cold greenhouse -I have a greenhouse. 15 feet 
Iijm". lo feet wide, and high, with slass only 
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stove heated by gas to keep out frost and damp. 
Also I purpose using large boxes for the wall plants. 
Can you suggest anything better than Ivy or Golden 
Kuonymus to cover the walls? Ivy is rather too 
gloomy. Would Ferns, Saxifrages, Aspidistras, Grc- 
vilieas, or any Palms do in this house?—B. 

[The question whether the golden Euony- 
mus would succeed as a wall plant for your 
greenhouse depends upon the temperature 
you purpose maintaining there. If artificial 
heat is only used just to keep out the frost, 
the probability is that you will be sometimes 
caught napping, as great changes in the 
weather often take place between night and 
morning. The Euonymus is, of course, well 
known as a hardy plant, and a few degrees of 
frost would not injure it in any way. On the 
other hand, most of the plants concerning 
which you inquire will do best in a structure 
with a minimum temperature of 40 degs. 
Given this, you may grow in your house such 
Palms as Kentias, Coryplia australis, Rhapis 
flabelliformis, Latania borbonica. Phoenix 
canariensis, <'bannerops humilis, and 
C. Fortunei; Ferns as Adiantum capillus- 
Veneris, A. decorum, A. formosum, As- 
plenium bulbiferum, A. Colensoi, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, C. Fortunei, Davallia bullata, D. 
canariensis, D. Mariesi, Dicksouia Antarctica, 
Doodia aspera, Lastrea atrata, L. aristata 
variegata, L. lepida, L. varia, Nephrodium 
molle, Onychium japonicum, Polystichuin 
vestituni. Pteris argyrea, P. cretica and varie¬ 
ties, P. leptophylla, P. longifolia, P. serru¬ 
late and varieties, P. trenjula, and P. Wim- 
setti. Other plants are Araucaria excelsa, 
Aspidistra, Cordyline australis, Grevillea ro- 
busta, Ophiopogons, all fine foliaged plants, 
as flowering subjects would not be likely to 
succeed in such a structure. In the event of 
the house being allowed to go down to the 
freezing point, or lower, it might be made 
very pretty and interesting by growing a col¬ 
lection of the best hardy Ferns.] 

Heating greenhouse.-I am very much obliged 
for the great pains you have taken in auswering my 
inquiry about heating greenhouses, on p. 672 of the 
issue of February 2nd. I am sorry 1 was not as 
clear in stating my case as l should have been, and 
have thus given tlie impression there is already a 
stove between the houses by which both were heated. 

I mentioned the distance apart of houses, etc., 
mainly to show the difficulty in substituting one fire 
for the present arrangement. There are also other 
objections. My present stoves, evidently being in¬ 
adequate, can you say what pattern you would re¬ 
commend me to put. into each of my greenhouses 
with a view to saving labour in stoking as well as 
maintaining sufficient heat, due regard being had to 
the matter of expense? What sizes of firebox and 
boiler are required for 40 feet of piping in one case 
and 100 feet in the other? The pipes are 4-inch 
diameter. To what extent does sufficient draught 
depend on height of flue?—O. K. 

[For obvious reasons wc are unable to re- 
commeud any particular pattern of boiler 
or maker of such things. Week by week in 
our advertising columns may be seen quite a 
variety of different boilers, any one of which, 
if of sufficient power, would be suitable to 
your purpose. In all the circumstances, and 
with a view to economy, not only in the 
initial expense, but subsequently, we would 
strongly recommend you to make a full calcu¬ 
lation of the extent of piping, seen and un¬ 
seen, and add 20 per cent, thereto. Con¬ 
sult one of the hot-water engineers adver¬ 
tising in our pages as to laying down an 
efficient apparatus. To this we have but to 
add that one boiler, fixed to the house where 
the greater work lies will be the better, 
working the other house therefrom. Two 
boilers, apart from their double cost, will 
cost you nearly double hereafter for work¬ 
ing them for fuel alone, the requisite care 
and attention of two to one being thrown 
in. Even though the two houses are not 
now connected with pipes between *them, it 
will be cheapest to do so. and work both 
from one boiler. Frequently the boiler has, 
of necessity, to be 100 yards or more from 
its extreme work, the loss of heat in transit 
being compensated by an additional size of 
boiler. When you have told the hot-water 
engineer the maximum of 4-inch piping to be 
heated, he will provide a boiler—or two, if 
you wish it—adequate for the work.] 

Pelargonium-buds falling— The flower-buds 
on all kinds of Pelargoniums rot off directly they 
form. Is this from excessive manure-water? If not, 
what is the reason? The plants are very healthy 
and growing well.—ANXiors. 

[An excessive use of manure water would 
be very likely to cause the decay referred to. 


which would be also aggravated by too close 
and moisture-laden an atmosphere. During 
the winter manure-water should be used but 
sparingly, if at all; indeed, the greatest 
measure of success with winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums is obtained when the plants 
are sturdy and well ripened, rather than of 
gross, luxuriant growth. It should be borne 
in mind that at all seasons of the year Pelar¬ 
goniums are greatly benefited by a free circu¬ 
lation of air, and without that, decay, especi¬ 
ally in winter, is very apt to set in. To ob¬ 
tain good flowers during the winter months, 
as light a structure as possible, air whenever 
it can be safely given, and a temperature of 
45 degs. to 55 degs., are necessary. In the 
ease of Zonal varieties of Pelargoniums, it 
will be found that the double-flowered kinds 
are more liable to decay in the manner indi¬ 
cated than the single ones.] 

Begonia manlcata-— This beautiful and rr de¬ 
flowering Begonia deserves to be more extensively 
grown in winter for house decoration as a pot plant. 

I find it very useful, but the flowers do not stami 
well when cut. In December, January, and February 
it throws up hundreds of graceful sprays. Its cult-un¬ 
is not difficult. It succeeds well in a compost of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. After it* 
flowering season it can be placed in any cool green 
house to rest, and be kept on the dry side, but not 
allowed to flag. About the middle of June the 
plants may be repotted. A few leaf cuttings placed 
on Cocoa-nut-fibre in March will keep up a young 
stock. All through the summer months it can h<- 
grown in a cold frame. At the end of August it 
should be taken inside and be allowed a little 
warmth. In November the flower-spikes will begin to 
appear in abundance.— T. Newman. 

[We regret to say that the photographs arc 
not clear enough to give any idea of t lie 
graceful habit of this useful Begonia.] 


OROHID8. 

CYPRIPED1UM 1NS1GNE AND SOME OF 
ITS VARIETIES AND HYBRIDS. 

It is not my intention to write of the choice 
varieties and high-priced hybrids, but rather 
to point out that where the amateur with a 
single glass structure is desirous of growing 
an Orchid or two no better one could bo 
chosen to commence with than this well- 
known member of the Lady Slipper family. 

Given a structure where a minimum winter 
temperature of 50 degs. is maintained, n«> 
trouble will be experienced in its cultivation. 
When potting is to be done no excessive 
amount of drainage, as is essential iu the caso 
of many Orchids, need be carried out, if the 
layer of broken crocks put in the bottom of 
the pot extends to about one-third of its 
depth. A suitable compost may be formed of 
one-third turfy loam, one-third fibrous peat 
or leaf-mould (now much used in the culture 
of many Orchids), and the remaining part, 
made up of charcoal, Sphagnum Mess, and 
silver sand. This material must in prepara¬ 
tion be pulled to pieces with the hands, and 
not sifted iu any way, for it is very essential 
that the compost be as open as possible. The 
nodules of charcoal employed may in the case 
of small pots be from a Pea to a Hazel Nut in 
size, but for large ones the charcoal should be 
much coarser. Clean pots are very lieees 
sarv. In potting, mounding up the soil, as is 
done in the case of many Orchids, need not be 
followed, as this Cypripediutn is better potted 
at the Baine depth as plants in general arc. 
Though directions for potting are given it- is 
by no means necessary to repot this Orchid 
every year ; indeed, I know of some successful 
cultivators who repot only once in three 
years. In judging of this matter one must, 
of course, be guided by the condition of the 
plant or plants, and the size of the pots they 
are in. After the time just mentioned, if 
allowed to remain longer in the same pot 
their growth is apt to be weakened, and the 
floral display lessened. By some these 
Orchids are taken into the dwelling-house 
when in flower, a treatment that with atten¬ 
tion they do not resent, and for this purpose 
they are generally limited to pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, though if shifted on into 
larger pots when necessary huge specimens 
may be grown. For this latter purpose deep 
pans are preferable to pots, as the plants do 
not require a very great depth of rooting 
material. The time to repot is soon after 
flowering. saSM'i^iFdbJifM’y or the early part 
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of March. Where this Cypripedium is 
treated as a stove plant the potting may be 
dene earlier, but when in a comparatively 
cool house it is better to wait till the stimu¬ 
lating effects of spring make themselves mani¬ 
fest. During the summer a frame out-of- 
doors will suit it very well, but, of course, it 
must be taken into the greenhouse before the 
nights get too cold in the autumn. As the 
Cypripediums do not store up their strength , 
in pseudo-bulbs, after the manner of many ' 
Orchids, no resting period is required, and 
they need to be watered regularly all the year 
round. In the summer, if the pots are well 
furnished with roots, a little weak cow-manure 
occasionally will be beneficial. The flower¬ 
ing period of Cypripedium insigne varies 
somewhat, according to the treatment given, j 
and other particulars, but, as a rule, it is 
during the lost two months of the year, or 
thereabouts. 

Varieties. However many varieties of 
Cypripedium insigne have been put before the 
public at ono time or another I should not 
like to say, but except in the case of a few of 


number.of hybrids in the production of which 
Cypripedium insigne has played a part is a 
very extensive one, but while some of them 
are scarce and expensive, others (and very 
beautiful ones, too) are comparatively cheap. 
A good and distinct half-a-dozen are: — 
Actaeus, Arthurianum, Ashburtoniee, Leea- 
num, oenanthum, and Sallieri. 

An interesting feature of Cypripedium in¬ 
signe is that it is with one exception the oldest 
species of this section, having been introduced 
from Nepaul in 1819, whereas C. venustum, 
from the same region, reached this country 
three years earlier. X. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

HARDY FLOWERS FOR HOUSE 
ADORNMENT. 

The day is past when the greenhouse was the 
chief source of supply for the house, and 
when it was cleared for the house not much 
was left. Now our wealth in beautiful hardy 


Bunch Primroses and Wood Forget-me-not in old silver bowl. 





free shoots of the Balearic Box, a handsome 
evergreen shrub, quite hardy in the South at 
least. 

Other lovely things of the spring and early 
summer are Irises, Pansies, Columbines, 
Cornflower, Grape Hyacinths, Anemones, 
and, later on—perhaps the most welcome of 
all—the Roses, in their many forms and deli¬ 
cate colours, Tea Roses and China Roses 
nowadays being better in colour than the old 
red and crimson Roses. The leaves of the 
Tea Roses, when cut rightly, as, in free-grow¬ 
ing plants, they ought to be, are worth 
having, apart from the flowers. Carnations, 
self-coloured, so easily grown in the open 
air, are most precious and beautiful, and the 
varied colours of the W T ater Lilies, wlirre not 
injured by water-rats and waterfowl, aro 
really beautiful floating in basins in the 
house. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
The varied colours of Cyclamen persieum 
look exceedingly well arranged together with¬ 
out any other flowers. I have tried to use 
these useful early spring flowers with 
other things in a mixed arrangement, 
but was never yet satisfied with the 
results of my labours. I prefer, there¬ 
fore, to keep them by themselves, with 
the leaves of the smaller Ivies as an 
assistance. Those leaves of the Ivies 
which have a bronzy shade inter¬ 
mingled with the green I like best for 
this purpose, whilst they are, I think, 
peculiarly well suited for associating 
with the blooms of the Cyclamen, and 
also last in good condition for a long 
time. If several are arranged together, 
some little assistance is needed to keep 
them from crowding upon one another. 
Two or three sprays of a dried Grass, 
such as Eragrostis elegans, will answer 
for this purpose. It is better, I think, 
to arrange them in small vases; six or 
eight flowers will thus make a nice 
show. With several colours it is pos¬ 
sible to avoid any sameness, as varied 
shades may bo used in each. If ex¬ 
posed to draughts while in a cut state, 
even when in water, they are at times 
disposed to droop, but if put in se¬ 
cluded nooks and corners this will not 
be so likely to occur. In taking them 
from the plants, it is not a good plan 
to cut the stems, otherwise the portion 
left is inclined to decay. The best way 
is to twist them round gently, when 
they will be found to separate easily 
from the eorm, no injury being done. 
Another useful family o£ plants for 
supplying cut flowers now and onwards 
for some weeks is the Epacris. For 
my own part, I am very partial to them, 
both for their beauty and their lasting 
properties. It may be urged against 
them that they are somewhat stiff. 
When arranged, however, by them¬ 
selves, this will not be so much 
noticed. There is a choice selection 


them little attention need be paid to names. 
Of course, there are some beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct forms that have been recognised by the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and some of these are decidedly ex¬ 
pensive. It is, however, principally in favour 
of the typical kind, a plant of which may be 
bought for three shillings and sixpence, that 
these notes are penned—a form sometimes 
met with, as Chantini, and at others as viola- 
ceum punctatum, has the top of the flower 
spotted with purple. This is often grown 
mixed with the ordinary form ; indeed, where 
this Orchid is cultivated in quantity it is often 
ail easy matter to pick out a dozen quite dif¬ 
ferent from each other, yet all might be 
looked upon as simply Cypripedium insigne. 
An exceedingly chaste and charming variety 
is Sander®, whose flowers are of a delightful 
shade of soft yellow, while the form known as 
Harefield Hall variety is remarkable for the 
large size of the blossoms, particularly the 
dorsal sepal. Both of these, however, are ex¬ 


pensive, and more suitable to the collection of 
the connoisseur than to the beginner in [ 
Orchid culture. | 

IIybIbids.— Ast m( ght, Q c the 


flowers is such that almost from the first 
months of the year we may have something 
for house adornment. This winter, for 
example, we have the Christmas Roses, which, 
w r here they do w r ell, are valuable for the house 
if properly cut and arranged. And so also 
is the old winter Jasmine—a treasure. We 
cut some large bunches of it a little 
before the hard w’eather began, and it opened 
in the house, and continued good for over 
three weeks. A little later on we get very 
rich in Narcissi, a great source of beauty, 
and the bunch Primroses that come a little 
later, such as those so well developed by Miss 
Jekyll, of which some are shown in our 
illustration, with a mass of Wood Forget-me- 
not around them. Forget-me-nots alone are 
most precious for cutting; there is nothing 
better than the true Forget-me-not of the 
waterside, and the Wood Forget-me-not, as 
seen in so many places, is an excellent plant, 
good in colour, and long in bloom. It would 
take a long article to enumerate all the good 
things for cutting for the house, many of 
which our readers know already. The hardy 
evergreens, too, come in very well to help, 
and we have lately used to good effect the 


of colours amongst them, from the purest 
white, through the delicate shades of 
pink, up to deep crimson and brilliant 
red. When the plants are not well 
cultivated, I must admit they are not so 
attractive, but when fine long spikes crowded 
with the small, bell-shaped flowers are ob¬ 
tained, they will yield to very few- things in 
point of beauty. It is these well-developed 
spikes w'hich look so well when associated 
together in a cut state. I like to cut them 
with a good length of stem, this being good 
also for the plants in assisting to keep them 
more compact. The leaves upon the lower 
portion, which is inserted in water, need to 
be rubbed off. otherwise they impede the 
grouping together. It is possible to use 
them, and with beautiful effect, up to 18 
inches in length. A few sprays of Erica 
melanthera, with its minute flowers, will 
make u capital groundwork, no other foliago 
being needed. ~ G. 

Salvias for the flower-garden (T. H.).-8eeds 
of the Salvias sown now in a gentle heat should do 
for planting out in the summer, but both of them are 
seen only at their best llrte*1n the season. Of the 
two, we should prefer Salvia splendens grandiflora. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES AND FROST. 

A little neglect or forgetfulness when severe 
frosts prevail may soon ruin a good store of 
excellent eating or seed Potatoes. That is a 
misfortune which not at all infrequently 
occurs when amateurs or other growers of 
these exotic roots arc caught napping, and 
find that in but one or two nights groat harm 
has been done. But, of necessity, the chief 
trouble lies in the careful preservation of 
seed tubers, because these, especially later in 
the winter, need full exposure to light and 
air, and thus are the more liable to unex¬ 
pected injury. Potatoes for eating may be 
placed on the floor of a shed or cellar in bins 
or heaps, or in boxes, and thus be very 
easily covered up, so that no frost can attack 
them. Happily, our spells of frost are not 
of long duration, and if, during such cold 
spells, close covering seems to promote pre¬ 
mature sprouting, the stores can in open in¬ 
tervals be overhauled and rubbed over, thus 
checking for several weeks farther eye- 
growth. Even when frost is not prevalent, 
eating Potatoes must be excluded from light, 
or otherwise they become green and astrin¬ 
gent, rendering them unfit for food. In such 
case, occasional overhauling is needful. Yet 
the tubers should, in such handling, be used 
tenderly. Many otherwise sound Potatoes 
are materially injured by bruising through 
rough usage, rendering them black and unfit 
for food. A common rule with holders of 
large stocks of tubers is to keep them in out¬ 
door clamps or pits, covered up with straw 
and soil. That practice, as a rule, if the 
position be a dry and cool one, answers well 
up to the end of the year. Then when the 
pits are opened, if the weather admits, the 
tubers should be got into sheds or stores, 
where they may often be overhauled. I have, 
however, in some years, when the early win¬ 
ter has been specially mild, seen the tubers 
in such clamps, when opened in mid-winter, 
to have prematurely sprouted several inches, 
so very much to their detriment, as such 
growth necessarily exhausts the properties of 
the Potatoes, and is all waste. 

In northern districts, where crops are 
lifted later than in the south, and, as a rule, 
arc less ripened, tubers keep in clamps much 
longer and better. One special drawback of 
the clamping method is that the pits cannot 
be opened in frosty or wet weather, seasons 
when, were the tubers safely housed or 
stored, it might be found so convenient to 
examine them. Under any circumstances, 
for eating, enough tubers to tide over a frosty 
or wet period should be stored for use. 
When an outdoor pit still is the winter store, 
the moment hard frost sets in a thick coating 
of strawy litter or Fern should be placed all 
over the mound, lest injury be done. As I 
have shown, tubers lying on floors or in stout 
boxes or tubs, can easily be made secure 
with sacks, mats, or litter, and it is always 
wise to be liberal in covering them. Seed 
tubers, if laid out thinly on shelves in a 
store, should have beneath them stout 
boards, lest frost enters from below. If on 
the boards a well-pressed layer of dry straw 
be placed, then seed tubers will be safe from 
below. Over them may be laid ordinary 
newspapers, for these, several thick, exclude 
frost wonderfully well. Newspapers may 
always be saved for such purpose, even to 
being half-a-dozen thick, and then, if frost 
be severe, supplemented by straw litter or 
other stout covering. 

Seed tubers in shallow boxes—the most 
convenient method of storing them—can be 
placed, in hard weather, in a safe room or 
cellar, or, if left in the store or shed, then 
placed and stood close together, three or four 
de$p, on the floor, so that no danger is likelv 
from below, then well covered up with 
papers, sacks, mats, carpets, or other 
materials, thus making them absolutely sate. 
As a rule, it is not well to uncover Potatoes 
until several days after the frost has disap¬ 
peared. A. D. 


Early Peas (January 26th, p. 665).—There was 
i'lently a slip of the pen, and instead 
h* mu Kutfiiricnt to sow 120 yjffds? it should 
l-M feet. Ijrecret that sue! a mfstkt e . 
occurred. -James M.vyne, 


of a quart 


APPLYING LIME TO SOIL. 

Please say how lime, which has been delivered in 
lamps like stones, should be used for the garden- 
should it be moistened and broken down? Is this the 
season to apply it? May it be scattered on all beds 
—Roses and herbaceous—without injury to plants? 
The soil is clay, well fed with horse and cow- 
manure, and some mixed mould. There are many 
insects.— Kelston. 

-I intend to lime my garden this spring. 

Should the lime be freshly slaked or will it answer 
as well if it has been slaked for some time? 1 have 
some iu my potting-shed, which has slaked naturally, 
and has been in that state in a wooden box fully 
twelve months. Will that do?—1*. W. 

[As both questions on this subject are 
practically the same, we combine replies in 
one. Lime, if put on the ground fresh from 
the kiln or store, in a lumpy state, cither in 
heaps or spread about, in a short time is 
slaked or made into powder by the w’cather. 
But in the time needful some of the more 
valuable properties of the lime are wasted, 
hence the w r iser plan is to put the lime down 
into heaps, one bushel for two rods, to 
sprinkle them with water, then at once cast 
soil over each, just enough to cover it. That 
boxes in any liberated properties in the pro¬ 
cess of slaking, and the heaps can be evenly 
spread about over the soil and at once dug 
in, in some two or three days from putting 
down. Lime that has been lying for twelve 
months slaked in a shed is not of much value. 
Still, it can be applied to soil, and dug in. 
That will save it from being entirely w'&sted. 
Fresh slaked lime applied during the evening, 
especially after rain in the spring or summer, 
is just then very destructive to certain gar¬ 
den pests, especially slugs and snails, but it 
does no harm to winged insects. Smothering 
fruit-trees and bushes with fresh-slaked lime 
whilst they are damp cleanses them of Lichen 
and Moss, but not of insects. Dustings of a 
very liberal kind over herbaceous borders or 
those beds now would do little good so far as 
insect life is concerned, but where soil is a 
stiff clay a liberal dressing to the soil, espe¬ 
cially if it has previously been well manured, 
then lightly forked in, will do much good. 
Lime for dusting to kill slugs, etc., can 
easily be slaked by putting it into a heap on 
a hard floor in a shed, or into a box and 
gently sprinkling it with water until the 
whole of the lumps had broken and become 
like flour. Even then it cannot be too much 
protected from air and damp, if not used at 
once. Lime is a very moderate manure, but 
it does, all the same, constitute an element 
in plant life.] 


THE EDIBLE PEA SEASON. 

What a long season of produce in fresh 
green pods edible Peas now give in gardens! 
Would some such length of time were pos¬ 
sible in our market gardens and fields. In 
gardens, owing to specially favourable con¬ 
ditions of shelter, early sowing, and very 
early varieties, it is often found possible to 

5 ather good green Peas about the middle of 
une, and with other conditions, of a deep, 
retentive soil, ample moisture, and manure, 
thin sowing and suitable varieties, gatherings 
may go on continuously till nearly the end 
of October—that is, a period of some four 
and a-half months. During that time there 
can be had also ample supplies of Broad, 
Runner, and Dwarf Beans, so that in the 
vegetable pod-bearing section alone the pro¬ 
duce at that time is abundant, and always 
welcome. But none of these delightful sum¬ 
mer crops can be had in good condition un¬ 
less the ground be well prepared for them. 
In deep working, ample and deep manuring, 
and thin sowing lies the crux of the matter. 
Those who would have garden Peas, and fail 
to observe or provide these conditions, w’ill 
equally fail to have plenty of Peas, either 
for a short period or over a long season. 

Generally, quite early Peas are less diffi¬ 
cult to obtain than are late ones. Early 
sowings have chiefly spring cold to contend 
with, not a serious difficulty. If any of those 
varieties of very medium height, such ns 
Chelsea Gem, Pioneer, or Little Marvel, be 
sown, it is easy to give the plants some early 
protection by the aid of netting thrown over 
the dwarf sticks supporting them. But on 
warm borders such protection need be but 
temporary. Possibly the greatest danger to 
which early Peas are exposed comes from 


the depredations of birds, but nothing can 
equal fish-netting to keep these pests at bay. 

Succession Peas, Early Giant, Senator, 
Prize-winner, Duke of Albany, Telegraph, 
Matchless, Autocrat, Gladstone, and Late 
Queen, give good crops where deep soil, ample 
root feeding, and thin sowing are the rule, 
and Peas that suit all tastes, and first-class 
exhibition samples also. But, whilst one 
may want Peas specially for that purpose, 
fifty grow them to obtain table crops. To 
get specially fine show pods, much thinning 
of pods and stepping of branches arc needful. 
To get a long crop of edible pods it is but 
needful to keep them hard gathered; use 
tall sticks, usually higher than is the height 
ascribed to the Peas, allowing the plants to 
develop to their utmost capacity, birds being 
kept at bay, and attacks of mildew' checked 
by occasional spraying with the sulphate of 
copper and lime solution. As with Runner 
Beans, so often with Peas, failure to provide 
sticks or supports sufficiently tall checks 
further growth, and cropping ceases unduly 
early. 

Those growers who are successful in keep¬ 
ing up a late succession of Peas always pro¬ 
vide specially tall sticks to encourage growth 
and podding to go on to the last possible 
date. Where soils are naturally hot or 
shallow, it is, of course, difficult to have 
Peas in long succession. Ample mulchings 
with manure may do much to assist plants, 
but lack of deep rooting checks growth mate¬ 
rially. It is not out of any grower’s power, 
professional or amateur, to create deep soil 
artificially by opening trenches 2 feet wide, 
throwing out tho top spit on to one side, and 
the bottom, or poor, subsoil—perhaps sand, 
gravel, or chalk—on to the other, then filling 
the trench with top soil and manure, well 
mixed, and thus furnish good root-room; but 
even in that case the adjoining poor subsoil 
seems to impoverish the good soil in the 
trench as rapidly as the Pea plants do. Still, 
it is difficult to take any better course. In 
all such cases a ridge of soil should run 
along on either side of the plants, several 
inches from them, to help retain water, as well 
as mulchings. Liberal waterings do much 
to assist Pea plants to continue cropping. 
Better, however, have quarters for Peas 
trenched deeply and manured heavily all 
over rather than in narrow trenches, and by 
getting the work done early, the soil may 
solidify and manure decompose. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chemical manure for vegetables.— Kindly ad¬ 
vise me what you recommend as a chemical manure 
formula for vegetables in a very sandy soil, stable- 
manure being difficult to obtain?—K lesk. 

[You should have told us what crops you 
wish to grow r , for different plants would call 
for different formulae. Our advice is that, as 
your soil is “very sandy,” you should do your 
utmost to get good stable or farmyard (mixed) 
manure, as this will be better than any arti¬ 
ficials. But, if it is out of the question, make 
use of superphosphates, nitrogenous manures, 
and potash in varying proportions, according 
to the crops. Your sandy soil will, doubtless, 
be all the better for the addition of potash, 
more especially for Potatoes; but the other 
ingredients will be indispensable in the case 
of most vegetables.] 

Tomatoes for small and mixed houses.— 

Unless one can guarantee to keep up a regular 
heat during the next three months, there is 
not much advantage to those who own small 
houses in sowing seed of Tomatoes too early. 
I have known cases where seed has been sowii 
during the first fortnight in January, and 
owing to insufficient and irregular heat most 
of the young plants soon died off, and what 
few were saved were no better than plants 
raised from seed sown the first week in March 
which had no check. It does not require a 
house devoted specially to Tomatoes to secure 
a crop for home consumption, ns very good 
results may be achieved from plants grown in 
large pots and trained up the rafters. Where 
only a few plants nro wanted it is, I think, 
a mu eh better plan than to trouble with seed 
sowing, to get what established plants are 
wanted in April or early in May, as by that 
time greenhouses are beginning to be relieved 
of somejOf-^hc plants intended for bedding by 
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their removal to frames, and so proper atten¬ 
tion can be given to the Tomatoes. Prefer¬ 
ably span-roofed houses are the best for 
Tomatoes, but I have had good results in 
lean-to houses. In selecting varieties it is 
not always well to choose a large growing 
sort, as a medium-sized fruit is generally 
more acceptable.- Townsman. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.— When the early Azaleas 
cease to be effective, remove faded flowers 
and seed-pods, and place in a house where 
the syringe can be used freely. If any plants 
require repotting, a moderate shift may be 
given either now or later, when the buds are 
set. The imported Azaleas are all potted 
in the autumn, and it is generally necessary 
Lo reduce the balls to get them into suitable 
sized pots. Many of the imported Azaleas 
find their way into the market, and very often 
into the coster’s barrow. Large pots are not 
desirable. Most of the imported Azaleas that 
are sold in the market die from neglect or 
improper treatment before the second year is 
out, and yet Azaleas are not difficult to man¬ 
age. Keep indoors till the young wood is 
getting Arm, then place outside on coal-ash 
bed and syringe freely all summer. For re¬ 
potting use only good fibrous peat and sand, 
and pot firmly. Pretty well the same treat¬ 
ment will suit Epacriscs. Azaleas require 
very little pruning, but Epacrises should be 
cut back rather freely after flowering, in 
order to keep the plants bushy and well fur¬ 
nished. Heaths may have what pruning is 
required immediately after flowering, ana be 
repotted as the plants break into growth, but 
they do not want much heat, nor yet syring¬ 
ing or much moisture in the atmosphere. Just 
one good syringing after pruning to cleanse 
the foliage will be useful, but regular syring¬ 
ing, if it involves a continually damp atmos¬ 
phere, may be hurtful, and, perhaps, bring 
on mildew. Cacti which have been kept dry 
through the winter may now have water when 
required. They do not want very much heat, 
but must be kept safe from frost. I have 
kept a collection in a night temperature 
averaging 45 degs.; sometimes a few degrees 
higher and sometimes lower, but never under 
40 degs. When repotting is necessary, a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, very freely 
mixed with porous materials, such as broken 
bricks, charcoal, sand, and a little old plaster 
will suit them. The pots must be well 
drained. It is not generally necessary to give 
these plants stimulants, but I have found it 
beneficial to give weak liquid-manure when 
the plants are showing flower; weak soot- 
water is good. 

8tOve. —Do not push the heating apparatus 
in cold, windy weather, such as is common in 
February and March. Better drop the tem¬ 
perature in the house a little than fill the 
house with insects by overheating the pipes. 
The atmospheric moisture must be in propor¬ 
tion to the heat in the pipes. The watering 
must be closely looked after now. Plants 
near the pipes dry very fast, and will require 
watering daily, and sometimes twice a day, 
if a point is made of keeping the thermometer 
at the same figure in cold weather os when 
the air outside is genial. There is always 
work to be done at this season among stove 
plants. Poinsettias may be rested for a time 
when brought from the conservatory and 
partially dried off, then, when introduced to 
heat and moisture, the buds will start, and 
there will be plenty of cuttings that, kept 
close, will strike quickly in bottom-heat. A 
few of the oldest plants may be thrown out 
when every eye has been made into a cutting. 
Some of the younger plants may be cut back 
and grown on for next winter. These make 
useful plants for cutting when in flower, and, 
if well done, the heads of bracts will be as 
fine as those of the best of the young plants. 

In the Fig-house.— Figs can be well done 
in pots, but, when a house can be given up 
to them, and the roots are well managed, 
wonderful crops can be grown. If the struc¬ 
ture has a span roof, ASlStot on each aide, and 
train oia trellis 18 in(|heflL fre^n ^ 

there is any secret abohtrTTg-grovwng, iris to 


are allowed perfect freedom, they will go out¬ 
side and away across the garden in a short 
time, and then the growth will become gross 
and the fruits drop prematurely. The prun¬ 
ing of Figs begins as soon as the plants break 
into leaf; in disbudding or thinning the 
young shoots, leaving only enough to furnish 
the trellis with bearing wood, and when five 
leaves have been made, crush the terminal 
bud with the finger and thumb. The second 
crop, which is generally the heavier, will 
come on the young wood of the current year. 
The same temperature that suits Vines will 
suit Figs, and the two are often grown to¬ 
gether. I have seen good crops of Figs 

f ;rown on the back wall of the vinery, where 
ight was permitted to filter through the foli¬ 
age of the Vines. 

Melons In frames.— Very good Melons 
have been grown in frames on well con¬ 
structed hot-beds. February and March are 
suitable months for sotting out plants for the 
first crop. Plant on hills of good sound 
loam in the centre of the light. Pinch the 
leader to get breaks enough to train one to 
each corner of the light. Earth up as growth 
proceeds, and make the loam firm, so that 
the growth may be sturdy and short-jointed. 
Try and get the crop set at the same time, 
or within a day or two, so that all the fruits 
mav swell together. If one or two fruits get 
a lead, the others may refuse to grow. 
Melons should not be shaded, as it weakens 
the growth, and soft foliage soon attracts the 
red-spider, and the fate of the plants is soon 
settled. When the crop of fruit is set and 
swelling, liquid-manure may be given once a 
week, but avoid saturating the soil round the 
main stem. Ventilate freely in suitable 
weather. 

In the Mueoat-house.— The preparatory 
work, such as cleaning, top-dressing, etc., 
should have been done and the house closed 
ready for work. If there is any falling off in 
quality, the roots will require help, and some 
good old turf from rather heavy land placed 
within reach of the roots. Most of the best 
Grape growers I have known are often pot¬ 
tering among the roots. This is, I think, 
specially in the case of Muscats, and those 
do best who never absolutely lose touch of 
them, especially in the matter of top-dress¬ 
ing. Start the Vines early, and get the 
Grapes ripened in good time. The beautiful 
amber tint, so much prized, cannot be ob¬ 
tained without sunshine. The Muscat and 
Hamburgh always show plenty of bunches, 
and when forward enough to select the best 
shaped bunch on each lateral, other bunches 
may be removed. 

Flowering plants In the house.— Cool 
Orchids, such as Cypripediums, last a long 
time in bloom. Tree-Carnations also keep 
fairly well, and among forced flowers Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and Spiraeas are good and useful. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, and Narcissi 
planted in Moss in vases last well. No room 
is properly decorated without a Palm or two, 
and no Palm lasts so well as the Kentia when 
the plants have been grown cool and not 
taken out of a steaming atmosphere. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the frost has, 
for the time being, left us, any turfing and 
planting still unfinished may be done. Lawns 
may be top-dressed with compost where the 
Grass is weak, with the view to sowing seeds 
in March or April, when the weather is suit¬ 
able. If lawn sand is used for destroying 
Daisies, wait till the dry weather comes next 
month. If sown in damp weather, it is not 
so effectual, as its strength is scattered. If 
the Grasses are encouraged, the Daisies will 
be in some measure crowded out. Climbers 
of all kinds may be planted. Many of these 
plants can be purchased in pots, and then 
can be planted at any time, but the spring is 
a good season for planting. Place a little 
good soil round the roots and press it round 
the plants firmly, and a mulch on the surface 
will be useful. Climbers may be pruned and 
trained now. Rambling Roses may be 
pruned before the general collection. The 
pruning of these will consist in removing 
weakly shoots, leaving all strong shoots a 

f ood length, merely removing unripe points, 
'irm small plants which have been disturbed 


Fruit garden.— Trees which always bear 
freely must have some support, in the shape 
of manure, either liquid or solid, or prefer¬ 
ably in both forms. A top-dressing of good 
manure will be useful to Gooseberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, and Black Currants. In pruning 
Black Currants, do it with the view of en¬ 
couraging the production of young, robust 
shoots that will bear fine fruits. Any cut¬ 
tings of bush fruits that were selected and 
laid in may now be planted. The cuttings 
should not be less than 12 inches long, all the 
buds, except the three or four upper ones, 
being removed. If the ground has been 
manured and dug over, they may be planted 
by making a niche alongside the line 4 inches 
or 5 inches deep, thrusting the cuttings in till 
they rqst on the firm bottom, and then tread¬ 
ing the soil firmly round them. If planted 
firmly, every cutting will grow. Grape-Vines 
may be propagated now from eyes or buds, 
with a portion of wood attached. There is 
no better way than planting the eyes in the 
centre of sods of turf 4 inches or 5 inches 
square. Place the sods in boxes. I have 
raised many at this season in this way, plac¬ 
ing the boxes over hot-water pipes in the 
vinery. 

Vegetable garden.— If Onions are raised 
in heat for transplanting, do not leave them 
too long in a hot place tor the plants to grow 
up weakly. The same may be said about 
Cauliflowers and the first sowing of Celery 
which is grown for flavouring, and is com¬ 
monly used in a small state. Where much 
Celery is grown, a small bed may be made up 
with leaves and enough stable-manure to 
bind the whole together. When made, a 
depth of from 6 inches to 8 inches of good 
soil is placed in the frame and the seeds sown 
thinlyi In most places the end of February 
or the first week in March will be soon 
enough to sow, and when the plants appear, 
ventilate freely, and when well hardened 
prick out on a specially prepared site. French 
Beans may be sown as often as required to 
keep up a regular supply. If a pit, filled with 
leaves and manure, can be spared, it will pay 
to plant it with French Beans. These will 
come in when it is necessary to clear the 
plants out of the houses from fear of the red- 
spider, which the plants are subject to in 
warm houses when the sun gains power. If 
any trenching or digging remains to be done, 
get it done as soon as possible, and sow suc¬ 
cessive crops of Peas and other early vege¬ 
tables and salads. Mushroom-beds should be 
made up as required. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 17th .—Cuttings of various things 
are constantly being put in. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums have been cut down and the ends of 
the shoots used as cuttings. There is no 
difficulty in getting things to root now in 
heat. As soon as rooted and hardened a bit 
all cuttings are potted and helped on for a 
time in heat. A selection of fine foliaged or 
sub-tropical plants has been sown in the 
forcing-house. 

February 18th .—Filled up blanks in Cab¬ 
bage-beds, and drew a little soil to each side 
of the plants. There are still some digging and 
trenching to do that will have attention as 
soon as possible. Several plots of ground 
have been dressed with lime, half-a-huahel 
per square rod. Planted a warm-house with 
Tomatoes. The plants are set out in rows 
on each side, and will be trained under the 
glass, thus leaving the floor of the house for 
other work. 

February 19th. — Planted Cauliflowers 
under hand-lights, and a row of Veitch’s 
Forcing Cauliflower has been planted in a 
trench in front of a forcing-house. Cauli¬ 
flowers and French Beans always do well in 
this position. Another earlv border in front 
of a warm-house has been planted with Duke 
of York Potatoes. These will be protected 
when they come through the ground. They 
always come in immediately after the forced 

February SOth. -Top-dressed inside borders 
of late vinery. The dressing included a bag 
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old plaatei 1 , with a dash of wood-ashed. The 
border bad been top-dressed with manure 
last summer, and we want something to re¬ 
move any acidity arising, from the mnnu'rial 
dressing. Planted more Peas and Beans on 
one of the main quarters. 

February 21st .—Stirred soil among plants 
in the borders everywhere, and filled blanks 
where a plant has gone off. The remainder 
of the Violas, Pansies, and other spring 
flowers has been planted round the shrub¬ 
beries. Beds of Roses have been partly 
planted with autumn-sown annuals. These 
are generally very bright in spring in asso¬ 
ciating with a few Narcissi. 

February 22nd. —Top-dressed weak lawn 
with a little nitrate of soda. With us this 
usually follow’s an autumn dressing of basic 
slag. Moved a lot of Lilacs and other forced 
shrubs to conservatory, and brought away all 
plants which had ceased to be effective. 
Acacias are coming into bloom. There are 
some fine specimens planted in the borders. 
These are pruned rather hard after flowering. 


POULTRY. 

INCREASING THE EGG YIELD. 
Everyone who keeps poultry is desirous of 
procuring as large a supply of eggs as pos¬ 
sible, and especially is this the case during 
the winter months, when eggs are scarce ana 
realise a high price. Whatever branch is 
undertaken, and upon whatever scale opera¬ 
tions are conducted, this is the chief aim, 
and to find the best way of obtaining the 
largest supply with the smallest outlay is the 
ambition of every practical poultry-keeper. 

“How then,” it mav be nsked, “are we 
to increase the egg yield, and so enlarge our 
profit?” In the first place, the fowls must 
be well housed. So many people seem to 
imagine that anything answers for a poultry- 
house, no matter how draughty or ramshackle 
it may be. Few kinds of stock, however, re¬ 
spond more readily to good housing, as unless 
we conserve the animal heat of the body the 
supply of eggs will be reduced. The wood 
of which the house is made requires to be an 
inch thick, and the boards should fit well to¬ 
gether, allowing no air to enter, save through 
the holes provided for ventilation ; if wood 
thinner than this is employed, the interior of 
the house is too cold during winter and too 
hot during summer. There should be a fair¬ 
sized window ; the perches should be all on 
the same level, about a foot from the ground ; 
comfortable nest-boxes should be provided ; 
and the utmost cleanliness should be ob¬ 
served. 

Feeding plays a very important part in 
maintaining or increasing the egg yield. It 
stands to reason that unless the hens receive 
plenty of egg-forming material they cannot 
possibly be good layers. This point has been 
so frequently emphasised that many poultry- 
keepers are inclined to overfeed, under the 
impression that the more food the birds re¬ 
ceive the greater will be the quantity of eggs 
produced. This is, however, by no means the 
case, and it is a grave error to supply the 
birds too generously with food. The eggs 
laid by fat hens are not only fewer in number, 
but a* larger percentage are infertile, repre¬ 
senting a serious loss to those who want them 
for incubation. In the morning the fowls 
should receive some warm mash, consisting 
of meals, together with any household scraps 
there may happen to be. * A very good mix¬ 
ture for this purpose is two parts of barley- 
meal, one of middlings, and during coid 
weather half of Maize, mixed with the house¬ 
hold scraps. At mid-day, fowls in runs should 
receive some green food, such as Cabbage 
leaves, the tops of Brussels Sprouts, or, best 
of all. Lettuce Laves. Green food is neces¬ 
sary to the health and well-being of the 
birds ; it keeps the blood cool and the organs 
in good working order. In the afternoon a 
little grain should be supplied—Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats being the most suitable. 

_E. T. B. 

Roup In fowl*.— Three oL my hens harf lately 
suffered from bad eyes. TJiere i.s a th;ek, jkllit^dis- 
rtiart’e, which completely klosejdtlfc eyItfdi some 
awt-Hirm round it. I have h1n4w"l > Hfe eyea-iutuTrorax 
and water. and put on boric ointment, wiiWrimproves 


them for a time, but they seem to get bad again. 1 
should be very grateful if you would tell me the 
cause of this disease, and how to prevent it, also if 
contagious?—E. M. C. Kaye. 

[The birds are suffering from roup, on# of 
the most troublesome diseases affecting poul¬ 
try. Upon the first signs of this complaint, 
the sufferers should be isolated, as it is 
extremely contagious, and will quickly spread 
to the other fowls. It is comparatively easy 
to cure this disease in its early stages; but, 
once it has obtained a firm hold, it is often 
almost impossible to overcome it successfully. 
The affected birds should be placed in a 
warm shed, free from draughts, and quite 
dry. The face, nostrils, and eyes should 
be well washed out with a solution of per¬ 
manganate of potash (4 grains to I oz. of 
water), and small doses of iodide of potas¬ 
sium given twice a day. Some powdered 
flowers of sulphur added to the warm mash 
first thing in the morning assists in effecting 
a cure. It should be given in the proportion 
of one teaspoonful to nalf-a-dozen birds once 
a day.—E. T. B.] 


BIRDS. 

Death Of oanary (Mrs Ponsonby).— The 
cause of death in this case appears to have 
been atrophy, a very common complaint 
among canaries. This wasting disease of the 
body often arises from errors in diet, such as 
the bird being fed upon unnatural food, or 
that of an insufficiently nutritious quality, 
and, although the sufferer may survive for 
months, there is very little hope of effecting 
a cure unless the treatment be undertaken at 
the commencement. No particulars were fur¬ 
nished as to the feeding of this bird. It was 
exceedingly thin, and had evidently been ail¬ 
ing for some time, although it may have ap¬ 
peared to be in good health up to within a 
short time of its death.—S. 8. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

THE NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSA¬ 
TION ACT AND GARDENERS. 

No piece of purely domestic legislation haB 
for a long time past been so far-reaching in 
its effects as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, which will come into force on 
July 1st next. Indeed, it is at present some¬ 
what doubtful what the full effects of this 
measure will be; but one thing is certain— 
all employers of labour of any sort will be 
well advised without delay to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the provisions of the Act, and 
to effect a policy of insurance to cover any 
possible liability, for there can be no manner 
of doubt that the intention of the framers 
of the Act was to make it as wide and com¬ 
prehensive as possible, so that every class of 
employe, male and female, factory hand and 
domestic servant, alike, should benefit by it. 

The definition of a “workman” would 
seem to include everybody employed at 
manual labour, whose remuneration does not 
exceed £1250 per annum, and whose employ¬ 
ment is not “of a casual nature.” This last 
phrase will assuredly be a fitting theme for 
legal argument; but it may be surmised that, 
so far as the employment of gardeners is 
concerned, there will be a simple rule to fol¬ 
low. If I employ a man as gardener or gar¬ 
dener-groom, or in some such way, for a 
regular salary or wage, clearly he comes un¬ 
der the Act; but what is my liability if I have 
a gardener come in once or twice a week to 
do odd work? Am I responsible for any mis¬ 
fortune in the way of accident that may befal 
him, as the Act says, “arising out of and in 
the course of, his employment”? Appa¬ 
rently it will be necessary to exercise care in 
the method of making contracts of employ¬ 
ment. Thus, if I engage a man to come and 
work for me, say, on Monday and Tuesday 
every week, this will be regular employment, 
and I shall render myself liable to pay com¬ 
pensation for accidents to that man whilst he 
is engaged upon my work on the days indi¬ 
cated. If, on the other hand, 1 engage him 
to do an odd day’s work occasionally, and, 
one such engagement being ended, tell him 
that I will write and let him know if and 
when I require future work done, lhat will 


suffice to make * the employment casual, in 
which case no legal responsibility is likely to 
be cast upon me. 

It may be well to point out here that the 
principal insurance companies, recognising 
the great uncertainty which exists, and will 
exist for some time to come (until, that is, 
there have been numerous judicial decisions 
interpreting the Act), have arranged to issue 
policies covering, not only the probable legal 
responsibility of an employer, but also what 
may be termed his moral responsibility as 
w ell; in other words, they will insure an em¬ 
ployer against any loss whatever by reason of 
accident to his employe, for a trifling addi¬ 
tional charge. If, therefore, by way of 
example, a man employs a gardener at odd 
times, and that gardener meets with an 
accident incapacitating him for work, the 
company will pay the man’s wages during his 
absence, and thus remove from the shoulders 
of the employer any burden of moral obliga¬ 
tion he may be under in respect thereof—and 
this quite apart from the question of legal 
responsibility. 

Liability only arises under this Act when 
the accident is such as to disable the employe 
for a period of at least one w r eek from earning 
full wages; and “serious and wilful miscon¬ 
duct” on his part may debar him from all 
compensation. Disputes are to be referred 
to County Court arbitration. Proceedings 
must be commenced within six months of the 
occurrence (which should be duly reported at 
once to the employer), or, in case of death 
resulting, within six months of death. 

Barrister. 


OORRESPONPENOE. 

Questions.— Queries and ansiccrs are inserted in 
Gardkmno free of charge if correspondent* follow these 
rule$: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one sule of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening, 17 , Furnival-street, llolborn , 
tendon, K. C. tetter* on business should lx sent to the 
Pi'rmhiikr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
lx used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and fyot more 
than three queries shimld lx sent at a time. Correspond 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardrmno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receiut of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries oy post. 

Naming ftruit.— Headers who desire our help in 
namitig fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. MV have received from 
several correspomlents single specimens qf fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The difercnces between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are ubeerced. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Asparagus Bprengeri (If. A.). — Asparagus 
Sprengeri may be divided if the work is carefully 
done and the plants helped on in heat afterwards; 
but seedlings make better plants, and are easily 
raised. One old plant will produce seeds enough to 
stock a lurge place, and the plants are very pretty 
when in flower. 

Lobelia for edging (T . J7.).-The best dwarf 
blue Lobelia for edging is Lobelia puroila magnified. 
Seed of this may be sown now in gentle heat, and 
the young plants pricked off when they are large 
enough to handle. A good light position is necessary 
in order to prevent the plants becoming drawn and 
weak during their earlier stages. 

Zsolepis gracilis (.V.).—This is very useful for the 
front stages of greenhouses. It is very easily grown, 
as it will succeed in any kind of moderately open soil. 
It can be easily increased by division, which should 
be carried out before grow'th commences. Secure * 
piece of root to each piece and place separately in 
H-ii.ch pot, shifting as may he necessary until a 
6-inch pot is reached. Keep warm until growth has 
started, and when growing freely, give abundance of 
water. When established, the temperature of a 
greenhouse will be sufficient. 

The Scarlet Lyohnie (L. chalcedonies) (Paddy). 
—This is a perfectly hardy plant, and one of our 
oldest perennials. It will grow' well in any good 
garden soil, preferring that which is inclined to be 
heavy. The seedlings that you have will stand the 
winter. You can move them to their flowering 
quarters towards the end of March or early in April. 
This plant can be had cheaply from any of our hardy 
plant nurserymen, and once you get a few plants it 
is easy to raise the single kinds from seed and the 
double forms by division in the spring, say the early 
part of April. 

Propagating Lapageriaa (/.). — When Laps- 
Kerins are increased in quantity a bed of sandy peat 
is prepared and Ifl- shoots are laid therein at full 
length. The underside of s the shoot is ipngued like a 
Carnation just Hetow each leaf, and fi peg is inserted 
to keen it" in nlaoe The leaf mnv half rm*rwl 
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with soil without injuring it, and all that is then 
necessary Is to keep the soil in an equable state as 
regards moisture. Care must be taken in severing the 
layered plants, as the Lapageria is very impatient of 
having its roots disturbed. In layering the Lapageria 
the object is not to strike any particular branch, hut 
to so place it that the dormant buds start into 
growth and form roots at their base. When the 
young shoots begin to appear it is advisable to put a 
stake to each to prevent the growths becoming en¬ 
tangled. 

Cestrum elegans (L.).— This, better known as 
Hahrothamnus elegans, is a fine plant for a green¬ 
house wall, and requires plenty of room. Care must 
he taken not to cut off the points of the shoots, on 
which, as you will see from the specimen you send, 
the flowers are produced. As a greenhouse plant it 
cannot be too highly recommended, as the flowers, if 
cut before the trusses are fully open, will last some 
time in good condition. Cestrum aurantiacum, with 
large terminal corymbs of orange-yellow flowers, is 
also well worth growing. All the Oestrums are 
easily struck from cuttings put in in the spring. 

Erica melanthera (G . 3/.).—This, a piece of 
which you send, is one of the winter-flowering Heaths, 
hut the blooms are not sufficiently showy for it to be 
cultivated to any great extent. Still, a few speci¬ 
mens in a greenhouse are very pretty at this time of 
the year or a little later, as the season of blooming 
varies somewhat according to the temperature of the 
structure in which it is growing. It is a free but 
densely twiggy bush, which when at its best is so 
thickly laden with bloom, that little is to be seen 
except the tiny pink blossoms with their conspicuous 
black anthers. The flowers are also slightly but 
agreeably scented. It gives but little trouble at any¬ 
time, and when in good condition will grow and 
flower well for years without being repotted. 

Plants for shady border (T. L .).—You should 
certainly try some of the Pentstemons, and if the soil 
is good you will not regret the result. The same posi¬ 
tion would also suit Tufted Pansies and possibly some 
tuberous Begonias also, the latter certainly preferring 
a cool and shady spot. These, if obtained to colour, 
will alone yield a rich display, and flower well right 
up to the appearance of frost. The Tufted Pansies, 
too, if planted not later than the end of March for 
your district, will provide a display of blossom quite 
unique in its wav. Unfortunately, however, those 
who plant these in the spring months arc apt to for¬ 
get their moisture-loving disposition, and in planting 
in ordinary summer quarters lose them in greater or 
less degree from this cause. In your cool and shady 
border this will not happen. 

Hlbbertia In bad condition ( E . E. IT.).—The 
enclosed leaves show that your plant of Hibbertia is 
in a very bad way, but the cause can only be a matter 
of conjecture. The leaves are badly affected with 
mildew, which probably has only made its appear¬ 
ance since the leaves have been injured. The fumes 
of gas might cause them to go off as yours have 
done, or a low temperature, combined with an excess 
of atmospheric moisture, is a possible reason. Being 
remarkably thin in texture, we should say that the 
leaves sent had been grown in a structure where they 
had very little air. and in their debilitated state they 
would, of course, he readily injured if exposed to any 
unfavourable conditions. Water infected with any 
deleterious substance might injure the leaves in the 
same manner as yours are injured. This Hibbertia is 
a native of Australia, and, except in the particularly 
favoured parts of England, it is essentially a green¬ 
house plant, thriving best in a light, airy structure 
where a minimum winter temperature of 45 degs. is 
kept up. Under such conditions it will, as a rule, 
flower from about Christmas till the end of March 
or even later. 

Heating greenhouse and shed ( E. B. J.).— 
From your letter sou appear to have n desire to 
dace the boiler within the shed, which is bad, both 
n principle and in practice. In any case, you can¬ 
not get away from the sulphurous fumes, from 
coke or coal, just as now you cannot get away from 
the oil fumes and soot when the heater is simi¬ 
larly placed. Much the best place for the boiler 
is outside the building, carrying the flue-pipe erect 
above the highest part of the greenhouse. Either of 
the boilers named will do if of sufficient size, and 
four 8 -inch pipes will heat the place nicely if only 
a greenhouse temperature is required. What it 
there to prevent your placing the boiler in the open 
at the western end, sinking it in a little pit, and 
fixing it against the wall. In this way the pipes 
could pass under the potting bench, then into the 
greenhouse, crossing the eastern end, and finally 
traverse the northern side to end of greenhouse, 
the pipes to be arranged near the wall, and not 
more than twelve or eighteen inches above the ground 
level. Such an arrangement would, 60 far as we 
know of the case from, shall we say, the evidence 
submitted, have many advantages. It is, in such 
cases, economy to fix a boiler with power to spare, 
rather than fix a boiler requiring constant driving 
to get but indifferent work from it. In other words, if 
the maximum of piping to be heated is 100 feet, select 
a boiler capable of doing 150 feet, and the work will 
be done comfortably and well. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving hardy Azaleas (E. ir. P.).—Both 
Azaleas and Andromedas naturally form dense wig¬ 
like masses of very fine fibrous roots, on which ac¬ 
count they can without much risk be transplanted, 
even when they have stood for a considerable time 
in one place. They may be moved at any time while 
the Azaleas are quite dormant, but, in view of the 
prospective display of bloom, the better time to 
carry out this operation is in the autumn as soon as 
possible after the leaves have fallen. This will give 
them time to recover from the check of moving 
before they are called upon to^undertake 
of a flowering season. /“ v _ 

Pyrus japonic* fai lings to A Hlc|b ii 
difficult to give a reason foi^ymir-pjant 



sunny spot, as that is necessary for the thorough 
ripening of the wood. They may, perhaps, flower this 
season, for grown as bushes in the open ground they 
do not bloom naturally till spring is well advunced, 
therefore the buds will not be showing yet. If they 
do not flower this spring your better plan will be to 
cut out any old and exhausted shoots and shorten 
back the vigorous ones, thus allowing a free circula¬ 
tion of light and air to the centre of the plant. This 
should be done directly you are sure that they do not 
intend to bloom, in order to allow of a long season of 
growth afterwards. If your plants flower in a satis¬ 
factory manner this spring, the pruning should be 
limited to the removal of a few weak shoots from 
the inside of the plant. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberry Capronel Ui//«Ziam).-Thi» variety 
inquired for by “ Aylsham ” is probably but the 
old Hautbois under its semi-botanical name, for that 
is Fragaria elatior, or, in French, Fraisier capron. I 
have never met with any variety named Capronel. The 
Hautbois is still held by many persons to possess a 
peculiarly rich flavour; but the variety is seldom 
grown now, as rich-flavoured varieties of the British 
Queen type are superior. The Huutbois flavour is de¬ 
scribed as 11 musky.” The plants throw their flower- 
stems well up, as the alpines do. No doubt “ Ayl¬ 
sham ” can obtain plants of the Hautbois from 
fruit-tree nurserymen.—D. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms under greenhouse 

stage (Paddy and Riada ).—The growth of Mush¬ 
rooms under these conditions is very uncertain, as 
the drip from the frequent watering of the plants 
overhead makes the conditions for Mushrooms very 
unsuitable. Under stages is about the worst place 
that cun be chosen for the growing of Mushrooms. 

Wireworms destroying Carrots (J.).—Gas-lime 
h commonly advised, and applied to land infested with 
wireworm, but it must be put on early, and spread 
over the surface, so that the deleterious gases can 
be evaporated before the time of sowing the seeds 
comes round. Carrots and Potatoes are excellent 
crops to clear the ground of wireworm, os it bur¬ 
rows into the roots, and can thus be dealt with on 
its removal. It is, however, a destructive and most 
undesirable pest, and everything that can be employed 
successfully to destroy it is a good investment. Use 
gas-lime only in sufficient quantity to just whiten the 
ground, and then leave it for a while before digging 
into the soil. You will, no doubt, find an application 
of gas-lime effect your purpose, and drive away other 
noxious insects as well as the wirew-orms. Procure 
this and apply at the earliest opportunity, and defer 
sowing your Carrots until April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

One in Doubt.—Try Fuchsias over a groundwork of 
Tufted Pansies. As to suitable plants, a great deal 
depends on the size of the beds, as to which you give us no 

information.- A nxious .—Please send a few specimens 

of the grub to which you refer, and then we can name it 

for you and, maybe, suggest a remedy.- E. W. /*.—See 

reply to your query in our issue of January 12, p. 642.- 

Craren, Bourne .—If the Vines are insect-infected, then the 
rods as well as the glass and woodwork should be cleaned. 
As to feeding, all depends on the condition of the Vines. 
You should ask a practical man in the neighbourhood to 
advise you. You should get a copy of “Vines and Vine 
Culture’’from 13, 8 utton-court-road, Chiswick, Iondon, 
W., in which the cultivation, etc., are fully dealt with. 
Riada.— Get Hobday's " Villa Gardening” from this 

office, price 6 s. 6 d., post free.- O. IT. Lang .—Please 

send further particulars. It is impossible to suggest any 
cause from the meagre information you give us. Are the 

bulbs in glasses or in pots, and are they well rooted?- 

Mrs. Peake.—We should advise you to gtt a cat, which 

will, we think, soon make a clearance of the mice.- 

.V. Y. Z .—Unless your Roses are well established and 
the pots full of roots, we would not advise you to use 
guano water, this only being necessary when the soil in 
which the plants are*growing seems to be exhausted. 
The Cyclamens, too, are better without feeding— i.e., if 

the^ received good soil when potted- D. Warley.— 

Write to Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt. We find 

they catalogue seeds of Omphalodes vema.- D. McLaren. 

— The peat used for Orchids must be rough and fibrous. 
We are assuming that the peat you refer to is that 
which is used for burning in many parts of Scotland. 
Such material is useless for Orchid growing. 


P ROFITABLE H ARDENING. 

FOR FOB 

10/6 j BBE S- 10/6 

BY APPOINTMENT. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS 


Will send their popular 

COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

For the Vegetable Garden, comprising : 

PEAS — including Extra Selected 
EARLIEST OF ALL. and other 
superior sorts lor succession 7 pts. 

BEANS, BROAD, best 2 pts. 

BEANS. FRENCH DWARF, best 1 pt. 

BEANS. FRENCH RUNNERS, best 1 pt. 

BEET, Fine Dark Red 1 pkt. 

BORECOLE or KALE, best variety . 1 pkt. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.1 pkt. 

BROCCOLI, best sorts 2 pkts. 

CABBAGE. READING DEFIANCE. 

and others 2 pkts. 

CARROT, best sorts 2 pkts. 

CAULIFLOWER, best sort 1 pkt. 

CELERY. Selected Red or White 1 pkt. 

CRESS. PLAIN. CURLED. Ac. 2 oz. 

CUCUMBER, best for frame and ridare 2 pkts. 
ENDIVE. JOHN K. KING & SONS’ 

EXTRA FINE.1 pkt. 

LEEK, IMPROVED MUSSELBURGH 1 pkt. 
LETTUCE, COS & CABBAGE, best sorts 2 pkts. 

MUSTARD .4 oz. 

ONION. Improved WHITE SPANISH. 

and others.2 pkts. 

PARSLEY, EXTRA TRIPLE CURLED 1 pkt. 
PARSNIP. PERFECTION, & another 2 pkts. 
RADISH, best sorts for succession .. 3 pkts. 
SPINACH, ROUND and PRICKLY 2 oz. 

SAVOY, best variety 1 pkt. 

TOMATO, choice variety 1 pkt. 

TURNIP, finest sorts for sucoesslon . 2 pkts. 

VEGETABLE MARROW 1 pkt. 

HERBS, POT and SWEET, Ac. 2 pkts. 

Carriage free for 10/6 by P.O.O. or Cheque. 
From Mr. A. WOODHOU8E, Head Gardener to the Hon. 
Mr. Justice COZENS HARDY. — 11 I have again the pleasure 
of sending you an order, being so well satisfied with what 
we had from you last year.” 

From A. CLARK, Esq., Terrington St. Clements.— 1 * I have 
won 40 prizes this year with the produce of your Seeds. " 
Further particulars Post Free. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS, 

C0CCESHALL, ESSEX ; & READING, BERKS. 


E8T. 1832. PRE-EMINENT THROUGH MERIT. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE BARON VAN PALLANDT. 



SPLENDID 


VEGETABLE* FLOWER 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. Broxen.— Kindly read our 

rules as to sending plants for name.-Craren, Bourne.— 

Hahrothamnus (Cestrum) elegans.- Rusticus. —It is very 

difficult to name Conifers from small sprays ; hut, assisted 
by your description, we have little doubt that sent is 

Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolia. - W. U. S. Oncidium 

We must have fresh flowers to name correctly.- 

indy. Evidently a species of Mesembryanthemum. 
To name correctly w e must have flowers as well. 

Names of flruits.— S. Keinnan.— 1, Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil ; 2, Winter Greening (syns. Easter Pippin and 
French Crab); 8, Striped Beefing.— —James L. Muspratt. 

Pear Ollivier des Serres. The shrivelling is due to their 
having been gathered too early.— Digby Collins.— Evi¬ 
dently a purely local Apple. We should, however, like to 

see it again in better condition, in the late autumn.- 

//. FI. II.— 1, Golden Peannain ; 2, Worcester Pearmain ; 
3, Probably Winter Majetin ; 4, Lady’s Finger of Iancas- 
ter. -II T. Collison.- Apple Margil. 


Catalogues received.— Daniels Bros., Norwich.— 

Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners, 1907. -John 

Forbes, Hawick .—Plant Catalogue for 1907.- -Frank 

Dicks and Co., Manchester. Seed List for 1907.— —A. and 
E. Moss, 40, King William-street, London, E.C — Cata - 



AND 


BULBS & PLANTS 

FOR 

Spring Planting. 


FAMED FOR STERLING WORTH. 


FULL DETAILED LIST will be sent Post 
Free on application to their Offices at Overveen, 
Haarlem, Holland, or to their General Agents— 

MERMENS & CO., 
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M? DOUGALL S 

INSECTICIDE 


p amnwgB 


SP »R IT OR LIQUlDPjJ^Si 
TO FOLIAGE • READJ[ ^^ 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afi'oru abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat SO feet of 4-inch pipe.£2 17 0 


ALMANACK and 

)DRESS BOOK 

For 1907. 


light the 


No. 2, ,, 100 „ „ . 4 i 

No. 3, „ 200 „ „ . 5 10 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 500 fL of 4-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8 0. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., LTD, 

Horticultural Buildkrs and Hkatino Engineers 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 
_ WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Containing: 

An Almanack for the Year 1907. 
Seasonable Work for each month. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables 
procurable each month. 

New Plants of the past year. 
List of Horticultural and Botanical 
Societies in the United Kingdom. 
Alphabetical List of Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. 

Lists of Gardens, 

Country Seats and Gardeners, 
and 

Principal Parks and Gardens. 


■ Covei 
vers, 
im- _ 
is, * 


SUITABLE FOR WORKSHOPS, STABLES, TOOL HOUSES 
BICYCLE HOUSES, PANTRIES, &c. 

> ■ "' ■ _ 7 IV Constructed with strong 


framework, ami the Hides 
and ends are covered with 
3-in. matchboards, the 
roof of nicely planed and 


The Book contains about 
10,000 of the best Coun¬ 
try Seats in the United 
Kingdom, with the name 
of Proprietor and Head 
Gardener. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
Horticultural Builders, 
and others desirous of 
placing their 

CATALOGUES 

in the best hands should 
not neglect to procure a 
copy. 


mblieted weather-board. 
Each building has door, 


4ft. by 4fL by 6ft. .. .£1 7 0 

6ft. by 4ft. by 6ft. .. 1 13 0 

8ft. by 6ft. by 7ft. .. 2 8 0 

0ft. by 6ft. by 7ft... 2 13 0 

8ft. by 5ft. .. £3 10 0 

Oft. by 6ft. ..400 

10ft. by 7ft. .500 

12ft. by 8ft. .. 6 0 0 

15ft. by 10ft. .. 8 10 0 

Lean-to Houses, 10£ less. , 

These Houses are mode 
from best material; they i 

are fitted with ventilators, fl 

door, stages, and all iron- fl 

work, glass, and car. jjaid. 


Sufficient tor too eq. yds., 2*., post free. 

6*- Tin makes 100 flail. Full strength. Carriagt 
paid, free jiackuge. Agents most towns. 

EUREKATINE” 

The successful Tobacco Fumigant. Is. for 2 000 ft 
space; 2s. for 5.C00 ft. space. Kills all green¬ 
house pests. 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ld„ LINCOLN. 


manure which is increasing in popu¬ 
larity each year. 1005 sales doubled 
in 1006. .Special facilities grunted 
for big users this year. Small 
orders, 6s. 6d. per cwt. l»ag; ami 
12s. per 2 cwt. bag, carriage paid 
to uny station in the United 
Kingdom. 

THE HUM3ER FISHING AND 
FISH MANURE CO , 

135E, High-street, Hull. 


Size .. 9 ft. 12 ft. 

20ft. . £7 10 0 .. £10 0 

30ft. 9 10 0 12 0 0 

40ft. 13 10 0 15 10 0 

60ft. 19 6 0 22 0 0 

100ft. 28 0 0 34 0 0 

All Greenhouses sent at Ry Co. risk, payi 
than if sent at owner s risk. 


K—23.M thly. 8ENT ON APPROVAL. FREE 

La on Rails Norwich. 8cnd no dcposit. Special 

\\r/A % Ottt r. A hiu’h made Cvclo for cash, a 4 10s 

=gfK ( v 1 victory 1 *, 8wift'». Singer a. Premier * On 
JTZ '*• Ru.lgc. Whitworth * 

, Hum XT's, etc., su 10a. to ss los. arul from 6a! 

iiv. «r'te for term*. Dc rehamroad Cycle Co., orw ch 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 

on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

. T __ Ail Banking Business trunHacted. 

LLDtANACK. with fell particulars, POST FREE 
o. F. RAVENSCROFT, S* “ry.* 

OPE FOR ROSE TRAINING.—Rot-proof^ 

although warm and holding moisture, 20s. per cwt 
\y uri'a'ulCanvas Strips for training purposes, either, 3d. 
in. — H (iAaaON, Rye 

’ECIAL OFFER.—Span - roof Green house, 

]° ft '“"K* 7 f J, >'>gh to ridge. £4 lUs . with glass. 

ielT U H k " ,,AI;,i,s °N* Hoi-ticu'tural Works, Cam- 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS & ADVERTISERS. 

The Post Office having abolished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, we cannot now receive them 
in pagment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for every sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps ur ™ 

Postal, th 
small aih 


>i all Booksellers. Newsagents, and Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher 

7, FURNIVAL ST.| HOLBORN, 
COFmGDON.EEiCT 


fee pence mnoffTT^nffixed to t/irjice of 

eagle 
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FRUIT. 

IIOME-GROWN VERSUS FOREIGN 
APPLES. 

AT the present time a question that presents 
itself to the British fruit-grower is the proe- 
pect of the future an regards winter Apples. 
Mr. James Groom strikes a warning note 
bearing on the important matter of storing 
and marketing fruit in his note (page 618), 
the experience being that so often late sorts 
are carelessly gathered and marketed along 
with the earlier autumn fruits. The results of 
such improvidence are low prices and a 
shortage of useful fruit in late winter. Mr. 
Groom rightly says there are varieties that 
are no trouble to keep until after Christmas, 
and it is nothing less than suicidal to adopt 
the policy of selling these direct from the 
trees for immediate use. With the largely 
increasing imports of American and Colonial- 
grown Apples the British producer will need 
to wake up, and grow only those kinds that 
possess sterling merit, colour being an im¬ 
portant point. It is found by those who 
cater for the masses that necessary as is high 
quality, this is by no means so essential as 
the rosy blush of the skin, as the brighter and 
more highly developed this is the more sale¬ 
able is the fruit. It is quite true that there 
is plenty of high-class Apples that combine 
these two essentials in a marked degree, but 
soil and cultivation can increase them con¬ 
siderably. Colour and evenness of sample 
are two governing points which appeal to the 
purchaser of home or foreign grown fruit, 
and the British grower fails signally in pre¬ 
senting his wares in temptingly even samples. 
An acquaintance who is a retailer of high- 
class fruits in a Midland town deplores that 
foreign Apples are given the preference, de¬ 
spite the fact that, in his opinion, far better 
fruits are available from British soil. Were 
there among our retailers more advocates for 
British Apples such as my acquaintance is, 
the interests of the seller and buyer would 
be much more advantageously united than is 
now the case. The disposition of so mahy 
retailers, and not less so, perhaps, the pur¬ 
chasing public, is the favouring of foreign 
over the home-grown products. Mr. Groom 
says “ he has seen Cox’s Orange and Blen¬ 
heim Pipj>ins offered for sale in autumn at 
less than half what they would be worth at 
Christmas.” A careful estimate of the 
foreign sample will usually reveal the fact 
that uniformity of value is a ruling element. 

The ideas of the private gardener and the 
market grower are, it would seem, conflict- 
ingly at variance, for in the one case .the 
greater the extent of variety pressed into a 
given space the more pleasure there is de¬ 
rived, while the man who supplies the market 
if he carefully estimates his possible profits 
will severely cut down the many varieties 
that appeal to the private gardener. It has 
often been urged that ifh? multipli^tl ^f 
names is £i ffiitMbling-hT ^k^ fr^he Qif in¬ 


terests of those who have fruit to sell. Those 
who embark in fruit-growing often do so with 
partially closed eyes, and experience has 
shown that a long series of years is necessary 
in order to choose the very best, judged from 
every standpoint. One instance will clearly 
illustrate this. Blenheim Pippin has been 
looked upon for many years as one of the 
very best Apples, yet because it has been 
found shy in bearing in its early youth 
planters pass it over. The same remark ap¬ 
plies also to Ribston Pippin, an Apple old- 
fashioned people cling to as their ideal, yet 
observations reveal the fact that because 
there is in many cases a predisposition to 
canker, the variety is banned. It is true 
there are many other good Apples beside the 
Ribston and Blenheim. After many years of 
partial banishment I understand Blenheim 
and Ribston are now being reinstated, pos¬ 
sibly with many regrets at the loss of time, 
and profits that might have been made. I 
have had experience recently that convinces 
me that Blenheim Pippin has yet a future 
before it, despite the fact that so many new 
varieties are in the field, and though we hear 
somewhat less of Ribston, the feeling is that 
this old-time favourite will yet live down the 
prejudice that has so long hung over it. I 
have heard it said that Blenheims are prac¬ 
tically out of season with the advent of the 
new year, but I have recently sampled some 
that w f ere as plump and full-flavoured as in 
November. I also can remember similar 
remarks being made respecting Cox’s Orange, 
which may be had quite plump and, fresh 
throughout January and February. Much 
depends on the date of gathering, and the 
nature of the store in which they are kept, but 
to me it is passing strange that there should 
be so few British Apples in the market after 
Christmas, and that the purchasing public 
are so easily convinced of the superiority of 
foreign fruit. It cannot be denied that the 
foreign samples offered are well graded. 
British fruit looks equally tempting when 
similarly displayed, and with a high colour, 
but I have observed in home-grown samples 
much unevenness of grade, which detracts 
both from appearance and value. 

Much has been written regarding the in¬ 
difference of the home grower’s method of 
marketing his fruit, pnd at the same time of 
extolling the practice of the foreigner who 
spares nothing to make his produce attrac¬ 
tive. One feature observable in the case of 
Apples on the markets now is the large size 
of individual specimens. Many a private 
grower would scarcely dare to send his des¬ 
sert Apples to table assorted thus for size. 
It may be argued that the low prices offered 
and paid for English Apples account for much 
of the laxity of the seller, because the profits 
are invariably small when all commissions 
are paid. I see no reason, however, at 
present why home fruit growers cannot de¬ 
rive profit, if care is taken to weed out the 
chaff, for there is no doubt that a great deal 
of fruit is ^rown every year that is of very 


little value. An inferior variety takes as 
much room and attention as a really good 
sort. W. Strugnell. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Transplanting fruit-tre«s.- i shall be glad if 
you will tell me the best thing to do with my trees. 
After reading your paper I have come to the conclution 
my money and efforts are wasted. A gardener has 
planted in my new plot of ground twenty or thirty fruit- 
trees. The subsoil is chalk, and there are from 12 inches 
to 15 inohes of mould on top. The trees were planted in 
the 15-inch mould on the chalk, with a little manure at 
bottom. They were planted November, 1905, and all are 
doing well apparently. For twelve months they have 
had a mulching of manure 12 inches deep. If I have to 
lift them all again it will be a serious blow to my hopes of 
crop. Gan I not dig a deep trench round them and All 
with manure and mould V—Exqitirkr. 

[After reading your question carefully, and 
noting what you say as to your one-year- 
planted fruit-trees having done apparently 
well, we fail to see what you want to lift 
them for now. If you had complained of 
canker or any form of disease, or of coarse, 
rampant growth, we could have understood 
some reason to be anxious. But you give no 
intimation as to anything being wrong. We 
hope the trees were not planted too deeply— 
that is to say, not more than 3 inches of the 
stems should have been buried in the soil. 
If the trees need some pruning, as, doubt¬ 
less, they do, cut back the main or leading 
branches one-third, and the smaller or inner 
branches or shoots quite hard. If any Mo£:« 
or Lichen growth appears on them later, give 
them in November a good washing all over 
with fresh lime-white, with some soot mixed 
in it. We do not approve of a mulch over 
the roots of 12 inches of manure. That will 
do harm. At the most, put on a thin dress¬ 
ing of stable manure at any time. If you 
make wood-ashes, fork some in about the 
roots.] 

Fruit-trees on fence.—(l) I have bought a site 
for a house and garden, and propose to train fruit-trees 
round the fences of the garden. Can this be done satis¬ 
factorily on wooden fences, or are brick walls very much 
better f if not actually necessary ? (2) The fences cannot 
be finished before the end of April. Can I make any 
arrangements for planting the trees temporarily, so that, 
they can be transferred to their places on the fences 
when the latter are ready ?—R. A. M. 

[Brick walls have an undoubted advantage 
over wood fences, on which to train fruit- 
trees, not only because the body of brickwork 
is the more absorbent and retentive of sun- 
heat, but also because w'ood fences are apt. 
to have in them openings, however small, 
thus admitting cold currents of air, which are 
harmful to the trees. Still further, wood 
fences offer much greater facility for harbour¬ 
ing insects than well-built brick walls. If 
you have a wood fence erected, let it be, if 
possible, 6 feet in height. Outside have Oak, 
rent, or park paling, well over lapped, and 
then make the inside face of weather-board, 
or, better still, of half-inch boarding, with 
well-closed joints. You would then nave a 
proper surface to train the trees to, and 
would have no cold draughts. If you do not 
have an inside facing; but simply posts and 
rails, with an outside elope fence, it may he 
L U ft N t LL U N V t ft 3 1 * 
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best to run stout, light wires from post to 
post, from the bottom to the top of the fence, 
and about 7 inches apart. To these the 
■Jrces can easily be tied, having first given 
the wires two coats of the best white-lead 
paint. Now, as to what should be done with 
the trees whilst the fence is being erected. 
If you could be assured that the workmen 
would do the trees no harm, we advise plant¬ 
ing them at onco in their purposed positions, 
and then tying them forward to stakes until 
the fence was erected. If that be not pos- 


Vines arc expensive. Peaches or Figs under 
pot culture are more permanent than Vines, 
though if the Vines could be planted out in a 
bed, you will get shade in summer which 
could not be obtained from Peaches or Figs 
in pots. The pits for Vines need not be more 
than 3 feet wide and 2$ feet deep. If the 


orchard trees. Now that so much attention 
is being drawn to the value of desirable late- 
keeping Apples, no apology is needed for 
penning a brief note as to the merits of Win¬ 
ter Greening.—A. W. 


ESPALIER APPLE TREES. 


roof on which the conservatory is built is not | A VERV eeonomieal way ot , raining App l e . 
strong enough to carry brickwork, have the trecs> M regards 6pacc , f s the much-neglected 
pit made with inch boards. He have had ------ R 

similar pits, which have been in existence 


twenty years. Growing Vines where the 


Kihle, then plant the trees in the open ground root9 are confin( , d in a n’mited space will be 
in rows 4 feet apart and 4 feet apart in the 9uceP „ ful if th(1 wanU ot th * root9 are 
rows, tying the branches out flatwise to stakes 9tudied and 9ufficient nourishment given. 

ilrivAn mtn i.liA arniinrl anti fronting thpin .. . _ °. . 


driven into the ground, and treating them 
just as if planted against the fence. -Put a 


If the kitchen boiler is below the floor of the 


espalier. Nothing forms so neat a blind t«i 
the vegetable quarters ns a tree grown in 
this way. The first expense of espaliers is, 
of course, considerable, if iron be used ill 
their construction, but wooden stakes answer 
the purpose very well, and they can in most 
country places be easily procured. Wire 


mulch of long manure over the ground to ex- conservatory, there will be no difficulty in espaliers arc. of course, to be preferred. In 
elude hot sunshine. Leave the trees so until the . conservatory with pipes from selecting trecs for espaliers choose those on a 

October, then plant where required. Trans- the kitchen boiler. The only difficulty I have dwarfing stock, which are naturally of a 
i i x. • 1 a _ 1 1 .. i i lLu . i -xl. noticed in such cases is on cold nights. ns. olrntio trrntvinrr linKit 


noticed in such cases is on cold nights, as, 
when the kitchen fire goes out, tho tempera- 


strong growing habit. 

It is not unusual to read a good deal re- 


ture in the conservatory falls low. Still, this specting neglected orchard trees, but how 

- . fl.1 C..J .__i:_X_ 


planting late in April would be attended with 
too much risk.] 

l.^ t Jff7cS^^u“?b5flt , onThe£. fficM,ty m#y , b ® overc ®“ c by closc attention.^ten foes one find neglected espalier trees 
house h feet from the ground. The sire is about There must be a complete command of the of Apples and Pears? Year after year the 

fruit-spurs are allowed to 
thicken and lengthen, the 
young shoots getting fur¬ 
ther away from the main 
branches, every bit of 
young wood being cut 
closely in every season. 
The result is seen in small, 
mis-shapen fruit, and the 
appearance of the trees is 
like a thick and badly- 
1 rimmed hedge. So bad, 
in fact, do they appear, 
that at first sight it would 
seem impossible to do any¬ 
thing to renovate them, 
and the idea at once occurs 
lo root them up and fill 
their ^places with healthy 
young trees. v I < TTis, how¬ 
ever, is not always advis¬ 
able, especially in the case 
of Pears, and, at all events, 
it is worth while trying 
what pan be done to im¬ 
prove them. Both roots 
and branches will probably 
require attention, and 
which shall be first de¬ 
pends upon the condition 
of the trees. If the shoots 
are very strong and vigor 
ous, the roots must be at¬ 
tended to the first season, 
careful and judicious root- 
pruning being of the 
greatest advantage, and 
serving to check the exu¬ 
berant growth that is 
being made at the expense 
of fruit. Many of the 
strongest will most likely 
he found running down¬ 
wards almost vertically, 
and if there is plenty of 
surface roots these may be 
cut off without any fear. 
All small and healthy roots 
must be taken care of ami 
relaid as near the surface as possible, a 
liberal addition of burnt garden refuse being 
made to the soil as tending to the produc¬ 
tion of small fibrous roots. T'his should 

always be done when the soil is in a nice 
friable condition, and never attempted while 
II ApplA WmMF HWHIHg.—This is nn Appie wet ftn( j past y i 

With trees, on the other hand, that have 
shoots not above the normal size, the first 
thing necessary is to regulnte these so that 
sun and air can reach every part of the tree. 
The early autumn is a capital time to set- 
about the' necessary thinning, just as the foli¬ 
age is losing colour preparatory to falling. 
Many of the oldest spurs will have to he cut 
entirely out, using a thin, strong saw, these 
that arc not quite so bad being cut back to 
where a few healthy fruit-spurs of young 
clean wood can bo left. It is not wise to thin 
too severely the first season, and in choosing 
the growths to leave, give preference to those 
nearest the main branches, so that in dm* 
time the young fruit-spurs that form where 
the old entirely out will lie 

close jointed Snd notcfrsw n. 
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Part of an espalier Apple-tree (Lane’s Prince Albert) in the gardens at Wcstwick House, near Norwich. 


25 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 11 feet to the ridge. 

It is unheated. 1 was thinking of growing Vines in it. 

Will you he good enough to give the names of a good 
black and a good white, and how many such a house 

would hold ? Of course, the Vines would require to he , , 

grown in pots or tubs. Would Peaches or Figs in pots draughts at this season and later.] 
tie suitable? Any suggestions as to what 1 should | ° _ 


means of ventilation, and the meant? should 
be ample. The ventilation should be closely 
studied, and worked in sympathy with the 
outside temperature, always avoiding cold 


grow would he a favour. Being unheated, I would re 
quire to depend on the sun heat entirely. The house 
faces the south, getting sun all day. Will you kindly 
give me the size of pots 1 should start with. 1 want 
good-sized plants, and full particulars as to treatment 
will oblige. Would it be possible to heat this house? 
It occurred to me that as the kitchen boiler is quite close, 
it could he heated from there with 4-inch pijies. The 
only thing I fear is that when water (hot) is wanted 
for the kitchen the temperature will fluctuate. I 
take possession in April. — Twenty-K ivu Years' Si b- 
n KIHRK. 

[The best Vines for a cool-house arc Black 
Hamburgh anti Foster’s Seedling (white). 
Your house, if Vines arc grown in pots, will 
hold about ten or twelve. If it is possible to 
make a brick pit along the front of the house, 
fill it with good soil, and plant the Vines in it. 
They will do better and bear continuously 
for vears with froqmiqj top-dressings. If you 


Apple Winter Greening.— This is an Apple 
which has quite a number of synonyms, hut 
Among them French Crab and Easter Pip¬ 
pin, in addition to the name given above, are 
those under which the variety is generally 
propagated and sold. It is an old Apple, but 
still one of the longest keepers in cultivation, 
for with care the fruits can be had in sound 
condition till Apples conic again. The fruits 
are medium sized, regularly formed, very 
solid and firm-looking, having dark green 
skins, with just a tinge of colour on the sunny 
side. The flesh is brisk, juicy, and flavour 
acid, and its cooking qualities are of a high 
order. It is a hardy grower and a free crop¬ 
per, and good alike for orchard or garden 
cultivation. It used formerly to be more ex¬ 
tensively cultivated than now. and l have 
seen excellent samples produced by old 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SMILAX. 

Some twenty-five species of Smilax are recog¬ 
nised, but few are known in English gardens. 
S. aspera, a native of Southern Europe, | 
whence it was introduced over 250 years ago, 
is the species most frequently met with. It 
is a valuable evergreen climber, covering 
rocks, roots, or low walls with its foliage : 
through the entire winter. It attains a height 
of from 6 feet to 12 feet, and bears narrow, 
leathery leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and 
of a dark green colour, splashed with white. 
These and the angular stems are armed with 
rickles, by the aid of which it mainly climbs, 
n its native country it bears spikes of 
fragrant Avhite flowers, followed by red 
berries, but these are rarely produced in this 
country. The plant requires a warm and 
sunny position, and should be provided with 
a bed of rich soil and a sheltered site.. This 
Smilax suffers from severe winters, and also 
from lack of sufficient summer warmth. It 


THE DAPHNES AND THEIR 
PROPAGATION. 

Not delicate or exacting as to soil, the 
Daphnes should be planted preferably in the | 
rock-garden, or, in the absence of this, singly, 
or as an edging for other taller shrubs. The 
only objection to them is that they are slow 
in growth, taking several years to produce ' 
their best effect. To lessen this drawback as 
much as possible it is well to make a good 
choice of situation at first. The species of 
Daphne best suited for outdoor culture are : 

Daphne Mezereum, a small deciduous 
shrub, a little over 3 feet high, bearing in 
February and March rose-coloured or white, 
and very fragrant blossoms over the full 
length of the twigs. These are succeeded by 
small oval-shaped berries, which in the rosy- 
flowered type are red, and in the white- 
flowered variety yellow. Both these colours 
are freely reproduced by seeds, which is also 
the best mode of propagation. There is a 
white double-flowered variety, which can be 
reproduced by grafting on the young seed¬ 
lings of the common species. 


tempts to acclimatise it in our gardens have 
proved unsuccessful. These are not the only 
forms of D. Cneorum ; each locality in which 
this pretty shrub grows can furnish a form of 
somewhat different aspect— c.g., flowers more 
or less large, slight variations of colour, etc., 
and, as we have found, some varieties that 
can be grown more easily tha^ others. 

D. alpina.— This species, which is very 
common on the Alps and Pyrenees, is a small 
deciduous-leaved shrub, producing in April 
and May white fragrant flowers in tufts at 
the ends of the branches. It is seldom cul¬ 
tivated outside alpine gardens. 

D. Gnidium and D. olandulosa are only 
known to botanical collections. D. Gnidium 
is a native of the South of France, D. glan- 
dulosa being found in the mountains of 
Corsica. . L _ 

1). Blagayana is a native of the mountains 
of eastern Europe,;' the flowers are white and 
fragrant, and the leaves large and evergreen. 
It is a shrub of exceptional merit, and 
though rarely seen In cultivation is absolutely 
hardy. 



Smilax glauna in the Royal Gardens, Hew. 


is a very variable species, and there arc 
several named forms, amongst which may be 
mentioned S. a. maculata. with copper-green 
leaves, growing to a height of about 3 feet, 
S. a. mauritanica, a smooth-leaved variety, 
and a stronger grower, and S. a. Buclianiana, 
having longer loaves than the type. In the 
Botanical Gardens at Cambridge a hitherto 
unidentified form or species is grown, with 
handsome heart-shaped leaves 5 inches in 
length and of a like breadth, which has 
proved thoroughly hardy, and has been pro¬ 
visionally named Cantab. S. rotundifolia, a 
native of North America, is a handsome, 
high-climbing species, having large, round 
leaves, not so leathery as those of S. aspera. 
It has stout, curved prickles. The three 
named are the most worthy of cultivation in 
this country. The plant most generally 
known under the name of Smilax is not a 
Smilax at all, but Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides, which ow T es its misnomer to American 
nurserymen, and, being a native of the Cape, 
must have a greenlmuse, and, if grown for 
mixing with cut flowers, J 
neeesfiA^rlLlZeC! t 


wcrinea house 
Qlfe. F. 


Daphne Cneorum.— The best for outdoor 
culture, this is a bushy shrub, with recum¬ 
bent branches. The bright rose, or red, 
flowers are borne in clusters at the ends of 
the twigs, which in the spring are almost en¬ 
tirely hidden by them. Given the soil and 
situation that suit it, this shrub needs no 
further care than frequent watering in the 
hot weather. We had proof of this last 
summer in some very large plants, which in 
a fully exposed part of the rock-garden stood 
the long drought, and now give promise of 
flowering in the first fine days of spring. One 
may in certain coses use thus shrub as an 
edging plant. When this is done in order to 
keep it low, the twigs are cut down each year 
when in bloom, the flowers being useful for 
cutting. There is a variety of Daphne 
Cneorum with white blooms, hut it is rarely 
seen in gardens. Daphne Verloti and D. 
striata are related forms of D. Cneorum, dif¬ 
fering only from it in certain botanical 
features of little importance. D. Verloti 
frequently blooms towards the end of 
summer; D. striata is difficult to grow. It is 
a plant of the higher Alps, and all our at- 


Propagation.— The Daphnes are mostly 
propagated from seed. All the species enu¬ 
merated above yield quantities of seed which 
germinates quickly if sown as 6oon as ripe. 
In the case of D. Cneorum layering succeeds 
very well, the layers taking two years to be¬ 
come well rooted. Layering should always 
be resorted to in the case of varieties differ¬ 
ing from the common type in depth or bril¬ 
liancy of tone in the flowers, or other char¬ 
acteristics which it is sought to conserve. 
For some three or four years past I have 
been making cuttings in the case of D. 
Cneorum. Cuttings of this made in August 
and September, and put into open beds under 
bell-glasses, or into small pots, strike root be¬ 
fore the winter. Those which do not strike 
are taken back to the greenhouse. Having 
received many applications for young plants 
of D. Philippi, and possessing only one of 
this species, it occurred to me to try cuttings 
of this in order to satisfy the demand. Thirty 
or forty cuttings made at the same time, and 
treated in the same way as for D. Cneorum, 
have already taken iioot, and will be fit to 

therefore; 
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comes to the aid of the gardener in teaching 
him many things. Cuttings of D. Blagayana 
made last October, and placed in a green¬ 
house, rooted in less than two months. 1 can¬ 
not insist too much on the importance of cut¬ 
tings in the case of the Daphnes that will 
root in this way, as by it one gets plants as 
quick-growing, and more certain to succeed, 
than those obtained in the usual way of graft¬ 
ing on D. Laureola. In gardening, as a rule, 
there is a little too much grafting. More 
might be made of cuttings, and grafting 
should only be undertaken when it is desired 
to impart vigour to plants which need it, or 
to propagate such plants as do not readily 
strike from cuttings.—C. Lavenir (Lyon 
Horticole). _ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERN8. 

NOTES ON HARDY FERNS. 

In gardens otherwise well managed we often 
see corners adjacent to buildings and with 
cold aspects filled up with rubbish and gene¬ 
rally the most untidy part of the place. This 
need not be, for in addition to the flowering 
plants that delight in shady, cool positions, 
we have in the hardy Ferns the means of 
making such corners charming all the year 
round. Enthusiasts in hardy Fern culture 
often say that no flowering plants should be 
associated with them, but this I hardly agree 
with—at any rate, when deciduous as well as 
evergreen species are included in the collec¬ 
tion. Many pretty effects may be produced 
by the use of such things as the hardy Vincas 
and Squills, Anemones and Primroses, and to 
leave them out of such arrangements is to 
rob them of half their brightness and beauty, 
and being mostly of dwarf habit, they do not 
in the least detract from the soft green tints 
of the young fronds of the Polystichum and 
similar deciduous Ferns. Dealers in hardy 
Ferns now catalogue an immense number of 
forms of the commoner ‘pecies, such as Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, and there are few more beau¬ 
tiful among exotic kinds than some of these. 
The Welsh Polypody, for instance, is one of 
the prettiest, and even the common type is 
very beautiful, especially in early spring and 
in late autumn, when the fronds are ripe and 
the older ones taking on the old gold tint 
characteristic of them. Then the Hard Fern 
(Blechnum Spicant) in some forms is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum, again, has many forms, so have the 
Athyriums, to say nothing of the large 
number of beautiful species that have come to 
us from North America and Japan. 

There is no lack of material, then, for beau¬ 
tifying the places mentioned, and the form 
and manner of planting will depend somewhat 
upon individual taste. Where abundance of 
large stones of a rough and jagged kind, or 
any with a natural appearance can be had, 
something in the nature of rockwork is usually 
attempted. On the one hand, this does not 
need to be made flat and regular; on the 
other, there is no need of making it bristle 
with rough stone. A stone in a hilly country 
often shows a round surface, sometimes quite 
a level one, while in slaty districts, or where 
pennant and sandstone are found, there are 
flat beds one over the other. Such fearful 
and wonderful arrangements as the common 
or garden rockery with sharp points sticking 
up at every foot or so are seldom seen in a 
state of nature. In planting it is a mistake 
to be dotting the plants about all over it at 
stated heights and intervals If a good large 
clump of the Royal Fern can be had, let this 
be placed in a bold and prominent position ; 
also large clumps of such as the Soft Shield 
Fern, and let the dwarfor kinds have to be 
looked for, ne it were. If an old log with 
Polypodium already established upon it can 
be obtained, this may he used as a place 
whereon to establish others such as like a 
clinging position more than to be planted 
in soil. The wild Hymenophyllum, as well 
as the Black Spleenwort that is eo much at 
home in old masonry everywhere, thrive well 
in this way. But wood, as a rule, is not a 
good material for the purpose, indicated. It 
soon decays and looks Lnlhfr,y\m'(jtlfjrt^is 


never the same thrift in delicate species of 
Ferns as there is when their roots can lay 
hold of stones. But in localities where stone 
cannot be had one must perforce be satisfied 
with wood for the purpose. Grower. 


ASPLENIUMS (BRITISH). 

I DO not think that thero is any more interest¬ 
ing family of plants than Ferns. At the pre¬ 
sent time*they are not grown so extensively as 
they deserve, for in large private gardens 
one* hardly ever finds a good representative 
collection of Ferns. They are an exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful class of plants. Ferns are 
especially suitable for the amateur, and any¬ 
one who has a sheltered and shady backyard 
can grow at least a few out of the great num¬ 
ber of beautiful varieties. 

Of this vast order of plants there is no 
more interesting genus than the Asple- 
niums, with the native members of which I 
am going to deal. With one exception, all 
the British Aspleniums are dwarf evergreen 
Ferns, which are especially suitable for rock- 
. work. The best stone for a rockery intended 
for these Ferns is limestone, used in small, 
rough blocks. The best soil to use is a mix¬ 
ture of peat and leaf-mould, with a good pro¬ 
portion of silver-sancl, and for some species 
a little fibrous loam may be added. In a 
rockery, if it is built properly, each Fern 
should have its own particular spot. For 
example, true wall species, such as A. tricho- 
mafies and A. viride, should have the higher 
and drier positions, while A. septentrionale, 
which delights in moisture, should have a 
lower position on the rockwork. All the fol¬ 
lowing species and varieties may be grown 
in the open air, except where otherwise 
stated: — 

Asplenium filix-fiemina (Athyrium).— 
This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the 
family. Sometimes, under congenial circum¬ 
stances, this plant will reach a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet, and it then presents a fine 
appearance. It should be planted in a rather 
moist position in the rock-garden, and should 
be allowed plenty of room to develop. The 
best soil for it is a mixture of equal propor¬ 
tions of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with the 
addition of a little silver-sand to keep the soil 
open, for, like most other Ferns, the Lady 
Fern cannot stand stagnant moisture. There 
is a great number of varieties of this Fern, 
all of them worthy of culture; the best of 
them are Victoria, molle, latifolium, and 
rhaeticum. 

Asplenium septentrionale is a very rare 
and diminutive Fern. It is of a tufted habit, 
and, if it thrives, will form large masses in 
comparison with its small size. It somewhat 
resembles a tuft of Grass, branching into one 
or two lobes at the top of each frond. This 
interesting little plant should be grown in a 
cleft between two stones in a shady spot in 
the rock-garden. The beet soil for this Fern 
is sandy peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. 
This plant is found in parts of Somersetshire, 
North Wales, and in the Scotch Highlands. 

Asplenium germanicum, sometimes called 
the Alternate Spleenwort, from the pinnse 
being arranged alternately on each side of the 
stem, somewhat resembles the last species, 
but may be grown in a rather drier position. 
The same soil may be used as for the last 
species, except that a greater proportion of 
rubbly matter may be used. It is a small 
Fern, not exceeding 4 inches or 6 inches in 
height. It is very rare, found only in the 
Lake District, and in a few places in Scot¬ 
land. 

Asplenium trichomanes. —This is a 
rather common Fern, found on rocks and in 
old walls all over the country. Although it 
can stand more sun than most other Ferns, 
.the best plants are grown in shade, and, when 
supplied with plenty of moisture, it presents 
a very striking appearance, from the contrast 
between its black stem and bright green 
pinnae. The best soil for this species is 
sandy peat, mixed with old mortar rubbish. 

Asplenium viride is considered by Borne 
people to be only a variety of the last 
species, the chief difference being a green 
stem instead of a black one; the same treat¬ 
ment may be pursued with this species as 
with the last. 

Asplenium fontanum is the rarest of the 


family. The fronds are each 3 inches or 
4 inches long, of a deep green above and of 
a paler green beneath. It is of a tufted 
habit, and, if certain conditions are attended 
to, not at all difficult to cultivate. The chief 
conditions for its successful cultivation are 
a sandy peat-soil, shade, and plenty of mois¬ 
ture. In the rock-garden it should be planted 
in a well-drained cleft between two pieces of 
rock. It is exceedingly rare, and is found 
only in one or two places in the country. 

Asplenium lanceolatum somewhat re¬ 
sembles the last species, but is rather more 
difficult of cultivation, and, to be grown with 
any success, it should have the shelter of a 
bell-glass. It is a small evergreen species, 
the fronds being about 6 inches long. It 
should have a peaty soil, good drainage, and 
should bo planted in a moist spot in the rock- 
garden. It is a seaside Fern, and is found 
principally on our south-western coasts. The 
variety michrodon, found in Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, is a handsome variety, worthy of culti¬ 
vation*^ and should be treated in the same 
way as A. lanceolatum. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum is a rather 
common evergreen Fern, and very suitable 
for a shady rockery. It varies in height 
faom 3 inches or 4 inches to a foot, and some¬ 
times 2 feet. It thrives best in leaf-mould, 
and must be supplied with plenty of moisture. 
The most important varieties are acutum 
and obtusatum, both worth growing. 

Asplenium Ceterach and A. ruta- 
muraria are two tufted wall species, rather 
difficult to establish in cultivation, but may 
be tried in rather dry, shady chinks of the 
rockery. A. Ceterach may be easily distin¬ 
guished by the dense, chaffy scales which 
cover the underside of the fronds. These 
two species should be planted in porous, well- 
drained soil. 

Asplenium marinum, a very beautiful 
evergreen Fern, is a seaside species, found 
on the south-western coasts and in South 
Wales. R. E. Arnold. 

Cecily-hill, Cirrnrrstrr. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Snake millipede v. wire worm.—I shall be 
extremely obliged if you will tell me what the enclosed 
worm may be. Is it a snake millipede or a wireworm 1 
My garden is infested with it, and I find it most destruc. 
tive. 1 have tried Vnporite, also soot and lime, but have 
not been able to destroy it. The soil is a black loam. I 
have also found a shorter millipede of a darker colour.— 
K. B. Scott. 

[The box, when it reached me, only con¬ 
tained a small piece of paper. You may 
easily distinguish wireworms from millipedes, 
as the former are of a brownish-yellow colour, 
with only three pairs of legs, placed just be¬ 
hind the* head. The snake millipede has two 
pairs of legs to each joint of its body, and is 
generally of a dark-brown colour, except the 
spotted snake millipede, which has a row of 
red spots down either side, otherwise it is of 
a pale grey colour.—G. S. S.] 

Mites on Lilac bade.—I enclose the Lilac buds 
you ask for to see if they have the same mite as the Black 
Currant. These are off a small pot plant that is now in 
the greenhouse, but was in the garden (in its pot) all last 
summer.—J. K. 

[I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
Lilac buds you sent were not infested by gall 
mites. They were flower-buds, which are 
generally, I believe, somewhat stouter than 
the leaf-buds.—G. S. S.] 

Scale on Palm (X. V. 7 ..\—Your Palm is infested 
with scale. You had better lay it on its side, then go 
over every portion of the stems and leaves with a blunt- 
edged knife and scrape off every bit of scale to be found. 
Then make up strong soapy-water, using 1 lh. of soft-soap 
to a bucketful of l>oiling water, and when it is dissolved 
and the water is yet <juite warm give the whole of the 
stems and leav es a good washing with a fairly hard brush. 
Then thoroughly wash with clean water, using a rose 
water-pot or a syringe. It is of no use to ignore this peal, 
and any plant infested must l>e thoroughly cleansed. Yon 
may help to exterminate the scale by adding 4 pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and keeping it well mixed. 


Lawn in bod condition (Clayilon }.—You can apply 
the sulphate of ammonia in the spring ; but we fear little 
good will result. The lawn is evidently in a very bad con¬ 
dition, and the Moss shows that it is damp. Make the 
best of it for this summer, and then in the early autumn 
we should advise you to have it remade, draining, if need 
be, trenching it, at the same time picking out all bad 
weeds, and adding some manure. Let it settle during 
the winter, and then the following April sow it down with 
good Grass seed. We should n\>t plough it, as this will 
only bury the weeds, and they will again appear. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE NANKEEN LILY (LILIUM 
TESTACEUM). 

This is a really good garden Lily—indeed, 
in any selection of Lilies suitable for the open 
border this must have a place. Striking a 
Lily though it be, its early history is quite 
obscure, but, partaking as it does a good 
deal of the characters of Lilimn eandidum 
and L. chalcedonieum, it is usually regarded 
as a hybrid between the two, though whether 


; established in a good deep, well-drained loam, 
a group of this Lily will eaeli year form a 
charming feature about the end of June and 
later, for the stems, rising to a height of 
5 feet to 7 feet, are, though strong, not at all 
stiff, and sway about with every breeze. 
Apart from its other desirable features, the 
blossoms of this Lily are pleasantly, but not 
| strongly, scented, hence it can be used in 
I confined places where the stronger smelling 
ones would be inadmissible. It also thrives 
well in pots. In making a limited selection 
suitable for a lonmv border, I should name 


concerning the origin of which we have but vague 
ideas, but which, nevertheless, appears to be 
Japanese—viz., Lilium testaceum of Lindley (the 
! Nankeen Lily). It was first discovered by M. Fr. Ad. 

Ilaage, jun., of Erfurt, accidentally, in a large con- 
1 signinent of Martagons, which he received from 
Holland, in 1830, and with which it had been mixed. 
The plant was introduced into Belgium by L. Van 
Houtte, of Ghent, who had received a case full of it 
from M. Von Weissenborn, of Erfurt, in exchange 
| for some Fuchsias. This exchange was made in 1840 
I or 1641, at which time there is no question that of 
i this unknown Lily three persons at Lille in France 
1 each possessed an offset. One of these offsets chanced 
to flower at Esgnermes-lez-Lille, and showed an 
umbel of pendent blossoms, with petals reflexed like 
the Martagons, but larger, and of a beautiful 
nankeen colour slightly tinged with rose, and 
dotted with a deeper tint at the base. The 
bright orange-coloured stamens served to add 
to the beauty of the flower. M. Van Houtte, 
who happened to be at Lille, was fortunate 
enough to see this splendid novelty. He 
eventually received from M. Von Weissenborn 
an order for Fuchsias, with a postscript in the 
following terms : * If by any chance you want 
the nankeen-coloured Lily, I have a quantity 
at your service.’ M. Van Houtte did not 
think twice about it, and feized with avidity 
the good fortune offered to him. He accep¬ 
ted the exchange, and soon became the 
possessor of a case more than a yard square 
lull of Nankeen Lilies of all sizes, the largest 
bulbs measuring more than a foot in circum¬ 
ference. This news soon spread to Lille, and 
there caused much talk and disappointment 
when the possessors of the three onsets were 
convinced that the Lily of which M. Van 
Houtte had become the owner was the same 
as those which they had guarded so jealously. 
The Nanluen Lily passed from Belgium to 
England, where it flowered for the first time 
in i842 with Messrs. Kollisson. It was then 
figured and described in the ‘Botanical 
Register,’ by I)r. Lindley, in 1813, under the 
name of L. testaceum. Dr. Kuntze, of Halle, 
had already described it as L. Isabellinum, 
and it also bore the name of L. excelsum 
among gardeners. M. ltinz, fen., a nursery¬ 
man at Frankfort, and another gardener at 
Leipzig claimed to recognise in it an old 
friend which they had cultivated in their 
younger days. This wus evidently a mistake, 
for no mention of this Lily had been made in 
any work on botiny or horticulture. We are 
more inclined to believe that it is of recent 
introduction, and that the Dutch received 
it from Japan, with which country they were 
in constant communication. But is it really 
a true species? Or is it not rather the pro¬ 
duct of the white Lily fertilised by one of the 
pomponium section? The general appear¬ 
ance of the plant would lead one to sup¬ 
pose so.’’ 

Such, in short, is the very inte¬ 
resting history of L. testaceum it 
was my good fortune to find in the 
above-named publication. X. 


THE FRONT GARDEN. 

To me it appears evident that the 
front garden stands to the owner in 
a somewhat different relationship 
than does his garden at the back of 
his premises. Without doubt the 
average pedestrian takes the general 
appearance of that part of the home 
exposed to view as an index of the 
owner’s personality. As regards 
the garden at the back of his pre¬ 
mises, the owner’s interests are of 
a more self-regarding nature, for 
here he can indulge his personal 
tastes, and even his idiosyneracies, 
without regard to outside criticism. 
In the front garden he will aim to 
keep up a long and unbroken show 
of bloom, but in the back garden 
he will indulge his predilections 
without fear or favour. For in¬ 
stance, there are many beautiful 
and interesting hardy annuals 
which, however well thinned and 


The Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum). From a photograph in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


attended to, bloom for a very short 
time. Of course, when these are 


artificial or natural is' not recorded. Other 
names by which it is known are L. Isabel- 
lilium and L. excelsum, this latter not 
an inappropriate one, as it will, under 
favourable conditions, reach a height of 
6 feet to 7 feet. The bulb is large and solid, 
and is, with the exception of that of the 
Madonna Lily, the earliest of all to start into 
growth. Though so early, the young foliage 
is rarely injured by spring frosts and cutting 
winds. The flowers, borne exactly as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration, are of 
a clear nankeen tint, wit4j bright oiange 
anthers, and thus standoutjirt| *o^q0 ImJte 
distinct from any othe\£fly*-^ WlufcMhee 


L. testaceum, L. eandidum, L. chalcedoni- 
cum, L. eroceuin, L. davuricum, L. mona- 
delphum, L. pomponium, L. pyrenaicum, and 
L. tigrinum. Considering that our know¬ 
ledge of the early history of L. testaceum is 
so limited, the following account, taken from 
a valuable, but little known, publication of 
122 pages, entitled “ Monographic, llistorique 
et Litteraire des Lis,” par Fr. de Cannart 
d’Hamale, President de la federation des 
Societes d’llorticulture de Belgique, etc., 
etc., printed at Malines, 1870, may be of 
interest. A somewhat curtailed translation 
is herewith given : — 

“There is also another Lily with recurved petals, 


over, they can be cleared away, and 
the ground utilised for plants for 
spring blooming. 

To return to the front garden. Here it be¬ 
hoves us to study the pleasure of others as 
well as our own. To the lover of flowers it 
is a positive delight to stroll along the better 
roads and to feast our eyes on the floral dis¬ 
play of the well-kept gardens. Here, at 
Southsea, there appears to be little in¬ 
terest taken in the appearance of the 
front garden, and in too many instances 
I am sorry to say the front garden is a 
positive disgrace, although it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there are many exceptions. For 
thirty five years preVibiW’ftl the summer of 
19051 had not aiironh jjajdejtr r.jlji the spring 
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of 1906 I had in bloom mixed Wallflowers, 
mixed East Lothian Stocks, early Violas, and 
Silene pendula. In the place of these for 
the summer display I had Antirrhinums, 
Summer Chrysanthemums, Petunias, African 
and dwarf French Marigolds, compact and 
free blooming Geraniums, all mixed colours, 
with bedding Calceolarias, Violas, Lobelias, 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Sweet Scabious. 
These were in bloom up to the latter part of 
October. The whole mnde a brilliant display, 
which many passers-by each day through the 
season stayed to admire. These plants were 
all of easy cultivation, and I see no reason 
why anyone with moderate experience should 
not do likewise. L. C. K. 


RAISING HARDY PERENNIALS FROM 
SEED. 

Last year I raised about 200 varieties of hardy 
perennials from seed, all of which germinated freely 
in the open ground, with the following exceptions, 
vix.1, Lathyrus lutifolius albus grandiflorus "The 
Pearl"; 2,Kryngium alpinum (although ametbystinum 
germinated quickly); 3, Statice latifolia; 4, Solidago 
spectabilis; 5, Trollius (6 varieties); C, Corydalis nobi- 
Iis; 7, Cult ha pulustris; 8, Ranunculus aconitifolius; 
U, Arundo Donax; 10, Eulalia juponica fol. var. and 
E. eebrina; 11, Phlox decussata. I sowed seeds of 
1, 2, 5, 9, and 10 a second time in pots in June, with 
like want of success. As 1 wish to try again this 
fear, I shall be much obliged if you will tell me if 
hese varieties require any special treatment? 1 
inderstand that Nos. 5 and 6 do not germinate until 
/he second spring after sowing the seeds. My great 
iifllculty with seeds of this character is that the soil 
in the pots gets quickly covered with green mould 
and Moss, which it is difficult to remove without 
disturbing or carrying the seeds with it. Can any¬ 
thing be done to prevent growth of mould and Moss? 

I may mention 1 have at least 3 inches of drainage, 
and have mixed a good deal of sharp sand with the 
soil. As I wish to try Helleborus niger and other 
slow germinating seeds, 1 shall be glad to know 
how to overcome the difficulty ?—Dale Croft. 

[If you experimented with some two hun¬ 
dred varieties of hardy perennials, and your 
failures so far are less than one dozen, we 
think you have done exceedingly well, the 
more so as you sowed the seeds in the open 
ground, where more failures are looked for 
than are URual when the seeds are sown in 
boxes or pans. The great value of sowing 
in the open ground—and we recognise this 
for a large percentage of things—is the more 
uniform condition of the soil; and when the 
ground is well prepared, and other precau¬ 
tionary measures incidental to good cultiva¬ 
tion are adopted, the failures with good seeds 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Why certain kinds have failed it is not 
easy to say. Quite freshly ripened seeds of 
some plants—that is to say, seeds sown as 
soon as gathered—will remain two or three 
or more years before vegetating, appearing 
as thickly as possible in the end. In some 
instances—Eryngiums, for example, which 
are usually very quick to appear—the seeds 
may be at fault. Of the remainder, the 
Statice, Eulalia, and Arundo are frequently 
uncertain as to quality, and are largely in¬ 
fluenced by age, as also the conditions under 
which the plants flowered and the seeds har¬ 
vested. If these do not appear during the 
spring of 1907, we should discard them as 
worthless. The Lathyrus, Trollius, Cory¬ 
dalis, and Caltha will, in all probability, put 
in an appearance this spring, but, if not, are 
worth retaining another year. The Caltha 
should have been sown in a pan specially pre¬ 
pared, or in a pot, the base of the latter to be 
constantly in water to maintain the sub- 
aquatic or marsh-like character of the plant. 
The Corydalis, too, requires a greater degree 
of moisture than most things when raised 
from seeds. The Ranunculus in the open 
ground may have been too deeply covered, 
and in such case the seeds, if quite good, and 
sown sufficiently early, would vegetate and, 
finally, produce a miniature Pea-like corm, or 
root, below ground, the development of the 
cotyledon in this instance being of very short 
duration. Even when the seed leaves ap¬ 
pear above the soil, the period of duration in 
this and not a few other plants of a bulbous 
or tuberous rooted character is comparatively 
brief, often not more than six weeks, fre¬ 
quently much less. Add to this the fact 
that only the seed leaves appear in the first 
year, or the smallest indication of a third 
or rough leaf, and vpi^will realise-Jiow easy 
it would be for Uiis tvne of. pi int. to be 
overlooked. The Rbhi ckJve Sjroiirid- expect 


to see in tbe'coming spring. Seeds of Helle¬ 
borus niger, even if quite good, will remain 
dormant for months, and such as are 
gathered and sown immediately they are 
ripe—that is, in July—never appear before 
the following spring, and frequently not till 
a year later. The seeds should always be 
sown in a shaded and cool spot in the open, 
and it is well to cover the plot of ground 
with slates to stay evaporation, examining 
the spot from tim§ to time. 

The Moss-covered surface of seed-pots is 
largely due to too much moisture, the latter 
rendered more or less a necessity by giving 
the pots a wrong position. The condition 
can be reduced to a minimum by placing 
several of the seed-pots in a box of sufficient 
depth to admit of being covered by slates, 
boards, sacking, or oilcloth—anything, in¬ 
deed, to exclude light and heat for the time 
being. In such a receptacle watering would 
rarely be required, and the trouble would 
largely be overcome. By thoroughly baking 
the soil intended for use in seed-sowing, all 
weed-seeds would be killed. This baking 
would necessitate a thorough soaking of the 
soil before sowing the seeds, and if this 
soaking is carried out to the saturation point, 
allowing a dozen hours to elapse before sow¬ 
ing any seeds, it will be Borne time before 
any water is needed. By these simple pre¬ 
cautionary means, much of the trouble to 
which you now refer will be got over.] 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE PANSY 
FROM SEED. 

The Pansy may be treated as an annual with 
considerable success, and the wonder is so 
few growers take advantage of this newer 
method of dealing with it. In the past it 
has been the custom in many gardens to make 
a sowing in July and subsequent months, 
pricking out the seedlings into specially pre¬ 
pared quarters, and often placing in their 
flowering quarters in the early days of the 
succeeding spring. Where the earliest batch 
of seedlings has been ready for transferring 
in the autumn to the beds intended for their 
reception this has been done, and a very 
early display of blassoms ensured in the fol¬ 
lowing spring. Such a system, however, has 
many disadvantages where the gardens are 
situated in and around large towns. A spring 
sowing invariably turns out well, the result¬ 
ing plants flowering in the early summer. I 
have made a sowing of Tufted Pansies in 
mid-March, and gathered flowers of high 
quality from the plants during the latter half 
of the June succeeding. 

The present is an excellent time to raise a 
batch of seedling Pansies. Anyone who has 
a hot-bed, or, better still, a house in which a 
temperature of about 50 degs. can be main¬ 
tained, should be able to easily raise a large 
number of seedlings. Of course, if a little 
extra bottom heat can be obtained for a week 
or so it is a distinct gain, as during this short 
period most of the seed will have germinated. 
From this time forth, however, care will have 
to be exercised, otherwise the young seedlings 
will quickly become drawn. It is a good 
plan when it is seen that most of the seed has 
germinated to move the seed pans or boxes 
into less warm, though comfortable, condi¬ 
tions. The seedlings must not be allowed to 
get drawn. As soon as the third leaf is 
formed the boxes or pans of seedlings should 
be stood on shelves near to the glass. A suit¬ 
able compost for raising seedling Pansies 
should consist of loam and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities, passed through a half-inch 
sieve. Add thereto coarse silver sand to 
make the compost porous, and give the heap 
a thorough mixing before using. Cover the 
bottom of the pans and boxes with some of 
the rougher siftings of the soil, and fill in 
with the prepared compost to within Kalf-an- 
inch of the top. Level the surface soil, and 
press rather firmly all over. Sow the seed 
thinly, and finish off bv covering the seed 
lightly with some of the finer soil. The 
young plants when they have formed the third 
leaf should be pricked off into rather deeper 
boxes, and in a compost consisting of rather 
more loam than that advised for seed sowing. 
Observe a distance between each seedling of 
about an inch and a-half, and 2 inches be¬ 


tween each row of seedlings. Thjs will bo 
ample space to allow until they have become 
nicely established, and have made consider¬ 
able progress. When pricking off the seed¬ 
lings make each one firm, and water well in. 
For a few days, or a week, it would be well 
to replace the boxes of seedling plants in a 
cosy corner of the greenhouse. A heated pit 
would answer equally well at this period. As 
soon as there is evidence of their being estab¬ 
lished in the new quarters, transfer the boxes 
to the cold frame. Frost must be excluded 
should there he any at the time. Cold and 
cutting easterly winds must also be guarded 
against. In a little while the seedling plants 
will become hard and well established, and 
bear exposure. The grower must keep the 
soil sufficiently moist to promote sturdy 
growth. As the more genial weather of late 
spring is experienced the lights may be 
opened and abundance of air given. Subse¬ 
quently, the lights may be removed entirely, 
and this should be preparatory to planting 
outdoors. The flowering quarters should be 
got ready as soon as possible, and soil of a 
good and lasting kind provided. Break up 
the surface soil with a fork, level down nicely 
with a rake, and arrange the beds in a way to 
suit the convenience and peculiarities of the 
garden. Beds about 4 feet wide are most 
convenient, and the plants should be put out 
in rows, about 9 inches apart, and 6 inches to 
9 inches apart in the rows. 

D. B. Crane. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Larkspur Blue Butterfly.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to treat the annual Larkspur Blue Butterfly ? It 
does not seem to succeed when sown in the open ground 
in spring. Must it be raised under glass ? In general the 
annual Larkspurs dislike transplanting, and are finest 
when autumn sown.— B. C. Tiiomaskkt. 

[Sow the seed in heat early in March, and 
grow on in pots until the weather is suitable 
for planting out. Take care that the plants 
are kept near the glass, and also well har¬ 
dened off previous to planting them out in the 
open air.] 

Cordyline austfalis.—I should be much obliged 
if you would kindly tell me where 1 could obtain seeds of 
Cordyline australis, and give me any cultural directions? 
After seeing the article in Cardkninu of Deo. 80th, 1IKJ6, I 
am anxious to try and grow it, though doubtful as to 
whether it will be hardy in this neighbourhood.— 
W. E. A. C., Wee ley R.S.O. , ft'Wfi. 

[If in a sheltered place near the sea, we 
think it would do. Start with a healthy, and 
not an old, plant. It will probably be better 
to get a plant from a Cornish nursery, as in 
thAt county Cordyline australis is common. 
If you are resolved to raise your own seed¬ 
lings, any seedsman can get you seeds, which 
should be sown in a gentle heat in early 
spring, but the young plants take a con¬ 
siderable time to attain an effective size. In 
nurseries Cordyline australis is often known 
by the names of Dracaena australis and Dra¬ 
caena indivisa, but the true Cordyline indi¬ 
visa is quite a different plant, and a very 
rare one. The leaves are much broader than 
those of C. australis, being about 5 inches in 
width, of a peculiar greyish-green tint, with 
a bright red mid rib.] 

The lfight-scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis).— 
This is a very old annual, but it is surprising what 
a number of people know little or nothing of it. It is 
not much of a plant to look at—indeed, it is rather 
insignificant—and if it were not known it might be 
taken for a weed and rooted up. What it lacks in 
attractiveness is more than made up by the delight¬ 
ful fragrance the flowers yield " at set of sun,” that 
being the time when, unlike other blooms, the star- 
like flowers of the Mathiola are at their best. It 
requires no sowing and pricking off into boxes, but to 
be sown out of doors in a sunny position where It is 
wanted to bloom. Only last summer I was standing 
near a bed one night that was edged with this frag¬ 
rant flower, when someone said, " What a delightful 
smell ! Whatever is it ?"' That is the verdict and 
inquiry many make about a most simple and inex¬ 
pensive plant that may be grown in the poorest of 
soil with next to no trouble.— Leahcrst. 

Pyrethrums from seed.— It is not often that, in 
connection with the propagation of Pyrethrums, we 
think of any other method than that of root divi¬ 
sion ; hut there is another system—that of sowing 
seed, which may be followed, with not a little suc¬ 
cess, if seed is procured from a firm of repute. Now 
is the time when seed should be sown in boxes in 
the greenhouse, pricking off the seedlings, and sub¬ 
sequently planting out in prepared ground in May. 
Some of the most forward plants will send up a few 
blossoms in the autumn; but it is the following year 
when one mav look with certainty for a reward of 
the labour. Single sor.t.± are particularly adapted for 
cutting, and I have scmi very pleasing results from 
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GARDEN ROOMS AS PART OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Outdoor summer life is agreeable to all, but 
owing to the hard-and-fast ways of our Eng¬ 
lish architects, its enjoyment is made much 
more difficult than need be. If people would 
travel in Italy, Austria, and other countries, ! 
they might see how easy it is to plan part 
of a house so that in it we may enjoy the free 
air, warmth, and shelter at the same time, 
in our country one often has to get quite 
away from the house to find any such com¬ 
fort in w T arm weather or grateful sunshine 
in winter. True, in gardens of some size there 
are arbours or summer-houses, mostly too 
far from the house for frequent use, rarely 
quite dry, often overgrown, uninviting, and 
for the most part abandoned to insects. 
Then, there are seats and lounges also, often 
beneath trees of dense cover, and therefore 
open to risk of chill in passing from the outer 
warmth into the cooler currents that play 
around such centres. The British dwelling 
is often set down in its grounds, four-square, 
ugly, and uncompromising; the house stops 
short dead, and you must either be wholly in 
or wholly out, the utmost concession being 
a draughty porch—open to all comers— 
French windows, which cannot be opened 
without cooling the entire house, or the con¬ 


servatory, in whose damp atmosphere one 
cannot sit. What is wanted is a shelter from 
immediate glare or treacherous air-currents, 
which is pervaded freely by the genial glow 
of surrounding light and air; it should also 
so form part of the house as to allow of 
basking in the sun between whiles, even on 
days of broken weather. The value of such 
“sun-traps'’ us an aid to health can hardly 
be overrated. It should be easy to plan a 
“garden-room” as part of the house upon 
its sheltered side. It would be best on the 
ground floor, but might also be made (as it 
often is abroad) on the first, floor. One 
gain in this would be that the servants 
could get to it as easily as to any other 
part of the house. In our country it is un¬ 
pleasant for them—as for others—to cross 
grass or damp paths upon wet days, what¬ 
ever it may be in fine weather. This open- 
air room should be part of every house. 

And when we make garden-houses away 
from the dwelling, instead of the “fuzzy” 
“summer-houses” that are deserted after a 
few years, such shelters should be built 
solidly to face all weathers, the “rustic- 
work” of which they are so often built be¬ 
ginning to rot as soon as put up. Let us 
build, therefore, of good material only, local 
stone or brick, sirrfpTt* in colmjjJ and the 
roof Bf stop®;': fts i ^(^ ofr ( l, licSr|l^nipton- 
shire, or Sussex ; fautrTgTTieso, dtn|iv "enduring 


material, such as Oak-shingles, which make 
good roofs. The floor should be of stone or 
stout plain tiles, and the walls sound in 
every way. So planned, there is some good 
use for the summer-house, although not so 
handy for open-air meals as when the garden- 
room is part of the dwelling. The nature 
of our insular climate is such that the kind 
of half-house and half-garden shelters we 
describe is more needful with us than in 
warmer climates, and demands more care in 
the planning. 


Cosmos. —I see new early-flowering forms of 
the above are advertised this year. There is 
probably nothing very new about them, as I 
had a strain some years ago that started flower¬ 
ing at the end of July, and lasted well till mid- 
autumn. If this is fixed, and oue.can depend 
on the early flowering, the straip >( w ill prove 
very acceptable, as it is a pretty tiling alike 
on the border ajid- for cutting. .1 have not 
grown it for a couple of seasons, as, following 
the early-flow'ering strainj I had one which 
although sown at the same time, and treated 
in precisely the same manner, did not start 
flowering until the middle of September, and 
in another fortnight was cut down by frost. 
Under such circumstances, the Cosmos are, 
of course, practically useless. From a deco¬ 


rative standpoint, the Cosmos, being light 
almost to flimsiness, can be used in much 
greater profusion than heavier flowers—in 
fact, if used sparingly, the decoration has a 
poor, meagre appearance. The Lavateras 
and Iceland Poppies are flowers of similar 
character.—E. Burrell. 

Old Fuchsias.-Sometimes after old Fuchsias 
have been kept through the winter, and the necessary 
number of cuttings have been taken, the plants 
which perhaps have done duty for years are cast 
aside in favour of younger plants. This is, l think, 
a mistake if there is much bedding out to be done, 
for if these old plants are given a little encourage¬ 
ment for a month or two, then put into cold 
frames in May to harden off, and planted out, it will 
be found that they will bloom profusely, and give a 
very good account of themselves—in fact, the turn¬ 
ing of them out of pots and so giving them more 
root room gives the plants a new lease of life, and 
1 have seen very good results follow.— Townsman. 

Qypsophila elegans—“ If you are not able to 
grow the perennial forms of Qypsophila, then you 
ought to grow the annual,” someone once said to 
me. I grow' both—the annual kind because it is so 
useful for mixing with other flowers, especially such 
things as Sweet Peas, Poppies, etc. It is easily grown 
—a pinch of seed scattered in the borders in April will 
yield many plants and a profusion of flowers, and if 
the flowers themselves are not particularly striking, 
they form a most useful adjunct to many a vase of 
cut flowers. It is one of those things, however, that 
people are apt to overlook until too late to sow. 
This Qypsophila will grow in the poorest of soil. I 
saw last year a number of plants in bloom on a walk 
in a garden, composed mostly of ashes, evidently the 
result of seed being dropped out of a packet.— 
Dkrhy. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HANGING BASKETS—GETTING THEM 
READY. 

The time is not far distant when the green¬ 
house roof, porticos, verandahs, and windows 
can be made to look very pretty by using 
hanging baskets filled with an assortment of 
fine-foliaged and flowering plants. The 
baskets need not be at all elaborate, but they 
should certainly be strong, as it is annoy¬ 
ing when they “ give way” in the middle of 
a season at a time when, they are showing 
much promise of beauty. Just at present, 
therefore, those who desire to have well-fur¬ 
nished baskets from June to September can 
be getting them ready. Wood baskets made 
of strips of Pine or Oak well varnished last 
for a number of years, but those constructed of 
wire, if painted every season, answer quite 
as well, and when they have been lined with 
green Mass, and filled with compast, they are 
fit for the reception of the plants. There are 
in most greenhouses many things that are 
hardly considered good enough or large 
enough for planting out, and which may be 
brought into use for the filling of baskets. 
Take Fuchsias, Heliotropes, or Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, three subjects that always do 
well so grown. In a sense the smaller the 
plants are the better, and so young struck 
cuttings are the best to start with. First, be¬ 
cause they are young, and have most vitality, 
and, secondly, because they are easier to train 
than plants of older growth. Side shoots 
should be encouraged, so that they may fall 
over the sides of the basket, and if the plants 
after they have been placed in the baskets for 
a time do not “break” naturally, they 
should be pinched, and the shoots when they 
have grown a few inches pegged to the 
sides of the baskets, which wdll result in a 
mass of bloom with plenty of good foliage. 
Baskets of sweetly scented “ Cherry Pie,” 
Fuchsias, or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums with 
masses of bloom, may thus be obtained with a 
little trouble and forethought. 

There are many other subjects that suggest 
themselves. Everyone knows what a deal of 
blossom may be got from the trailing Campa¬ 
nulas, and they are very easily growm. Then 
there are pretty little things like Thunber- 
gias, the showy Achimenes, the eorms of 
which may now be inserted round a basket 
and placed in a warm house. Even more 
beautiful are the Tropseolums, which are not 
ahvays thought of in connection with baskets, 
although their w'orth as climbers over a 
greenhouse roof is recognised. Then there 
are subjects valued because of their foliage, 
and which are just in their element when 
under the shade of a roof in a warm house— 
plants like the Asparagus, and baskets of 
Maiden hair Ferns, which come on wonder¬ 
fully quick given heat, moisture, and shade. 

LEAHrRST. 


ALLIUMS FOR POT CULTURE. 
Among the Alliums there are one or two 
good kinds, such as A. neapolitanum and A. 
Hermetti grandiflorum, which are excellent 
subjects for early flowering. They require 
very little forcing if grow'n in pots under 
glass, and, if not handled too roughly, they 
are almost free from any offensive suggestion 
of the “Onion” odour. The first-mentioned 
is largely grown as a market plant, and is 
sold in quantities in Covent Garden at a time 
of the year when flowers on long stems are 
scarce. Most of these are imported from 
the south of Europe, but home growers also 
send their supplies, and it is only the private 
grower who neglects the plant. The white 
flow r ers, borne in large umbels, contrast 
quaintly with the green stamens, and when 
used with suitable greenery they arc very 
decorative. A. Hermetti grandiflorum is also 
white-flow'ered, and bears very fine heads, 
and is equally amenable with A. neapoli¬ 
tanum to the slight forcing needed to give 
early flowers. Another form used to be 
grown by West of England market growers, 
under the name of A. vernale, but this I have 
not seen for years. It was very useful for 
the many purposes to which white flowers are 
put, and wasia smaller grower than the others 
mentioned. 

To grow |heje_ A.liliijliHSdrulbot8. bulbs should 
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be secured and planted fairly thickly in nur¬ 
sery rows, choosing a sunny site, ancl, if pos¬ 
sible, a rather light soil. ‘Lift the bulbs as 
soon as ripe, sorting them into two sizes, the 
bigger for potting and the smaller for replant¬ 
ing to give a supply for another year. Let 
the former bake in the sun:>iine for a few 
weeks, under a frame-light, and pot them up 
in the autumn at intervals, according to re¬ 
quirements. Eight to ten bulb3 should be 
potted in a 7-inch pot in any ordinary 
light soil. Fewer bulbs may bo put into 
smaller-sized pots, but will not grow so 
strongly. After potting, plunge the pots in 
ashes in a cold frame, which should be 
protected from frost. Keep the soil just 
moist until growth begins, and after that 
water liberally, and give liquid-manure at 
each alternate watering. Bring into a 
fairly warm greenhouse as the growth de¬ 
velops and the flower-heads begin to show 
themselves; or, if more convenient, keep in 
tho cold frame, in which case flowers must 
not be expected until April. The season 
may, of course, be extended bj 


be thrown up, when these plants are doing 
well, early in July ; but these will have to be 
pinched off, as flowers are not required be¬ 
fore October, just as outdoor things are 
mostly over, and tho formation of side 
growths is thereby encouraged, so that com¬ 
pact leafy specimens with abundant foliage 
down to the rim of the pot are obtained. 
From the beginning of August the flower- 
stems should be allowed to push up, as these 
will give a crop of bloom during the autumn 
and early winter months. If the weather is 
dry, it is advisable to give a good watering 
the day previous to lifting. Pots only large 
enough to contain the roots should be used, 
as the object is to get the plants as pot-bound 
as possible by winter. The small amount 
of fresh soil necessary should be very fine, so 
that it can be worked in among the roots. If 
the plants are stood in a cold-frame, shaded 
from hot sun, and kept rather close for a few 
days, they will soon make new roots, and 
can then be exposed to the full sun. We I 
have had plants treated as above recom- | 


fully grow Achimenes and Gloxinias may be 
able to grow Torenias, for the treatment they 
require is much the same.— Leahurst. 


CARNATION ROYALTY. 

This, flowers of which we figure to-day, is a 
very popular variety, the colour being deep 
pink, and showing well under artificial light. 
The blooms, too, as may be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, are of good size, full to the centre, 
and freely produced. Those who prefer blos¬ 
soms of moderate size may well take up the 
cultivation of this kind with every hope of 
success, and if larger blooms are w : ished for, 
then, by disbudding, these can easily be ob¬ 
tained. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Giving plants manure water.— Can you give 
me a rough idea of how often to give manure-water 
to plants? My man seems to give it to all plants 
indiscriminately, and I fancy he overdoes it. 1 have 


bringing plants into warmer 
quarters, but these should not 
be much above ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, or the 
stem3 will be drawn and 
weakly. A. neapolitanum 
grows to a height of about 
eighteen inches when good 
bulbs are used.—J. C. Tallack, 
in ( iardeners ’ Magazine. 


MARGUERITE CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

Ip I sow seeds of Marguerite Carnations 
in July, at what time in the following 
spring are they likely to bloom, and will 
they he a success with proper treat¬ 
ment?— Rosa. 

[These are grown for late 
autumn and early winter bloom, 
and very useful they are at that 
time, when Carnations generally 
are over, and so many things in 
the outdoor garden are past 
their best. They are, however, 
equally serviceable during the 
spring months, and it is possible 
to have a good supply i f Car¬ 
nations up to the time they be¬ 
gin to flower in the open ground. 
>Ve do not consider this race of 
Carnations of much service for 
mid-winter bloom; they form 
buds freely in the autumn, but 
the blooms do not seem to have 
much substance when they open, 
and quickly fade. From the 
beginning of March onward they 
come good in form and colour, 
and have that delicious frag¬ 
rance which is almost entirely 
wanting during the dull winter 
months. 



The culture of the Marguerite 
Carnations is very simple, con¬ 
sisting in putting them out 
in early spring in well-worked, 
fairly enriched ground, and lifting and pot¬ 
ting them late in summer or early in autumn. 
Many sow the seed in early spring, in 
warmth, but we prefer to sow in July or 
early in August in a cold-frame. The seed 
germinates freely at that season, and the 
young plants can be kept in a cool-house 
through the winter, coming into the open 
air in sprinjg, without having been subjected 
to the debilitating effect of artificial heat. 
No hardening off is necessary, as is indis¬ 
pensable in the case of plants raised in heat 
in February ; and if planting out for the sum¬ 
mer months is to be practised, the young 
plants can be set out a month or six weeks 
earlier than can otherwise be the case. Some 
grow these Carnations in pots during the 
summer, but we favour putting them into the 
open ground. Healthy young seedlings put 
out early in April will grow into specimens 
large enough for 7-inch pots, and they will 
be crowded with buds by the close of the 
summer. Early planting admits of early lift¬ 
ing, the plants being large^nough to ppt up 
by the mi^<^fi^J e ^|i^[usf Fjpjrr : j^Jels^ill 


Carnation Royal t 


mended, the roots of which could hardly be 
got into 8-inch pots, and which gave a con¬ 
stant succession of bloom from November to 
July. The colours, too, are really good, 
ranging from pure white to very dark crim¬ 
son. and the flowers have the true Clove 
scent.] 

Torenias. These showy plants revel in the 
heat of a Cucumber-house, and one of the 
very best baskets it was my lot to see a few 
summers ago was so grown. They are, per¬ 
haps, best treated as annuals, and seed may 
be sown now in pans of loam, leaf-mould, 
and coarse sand, in a brisk heat, the young 
seedlings being transplanted and kept grow¬ 
ing on, when they may either be potted off or 
placed round the sides of a hanging basket. 
I would caution those who have not had much 
experience with them against sowing the seed 
too early, unless they are prepared to give 
them a warm atmosphere throughout their 
early stages of growth. To those who cannot 
do this it is better to wait a few weeks. I 
might mention that anyone who can success¬ 


Arums, Salvias, Geraniums, Calceolarias, Petunias, 
and Canterbury Bells in the greenhouse.—A nxious. 

[A difficult question to answer, as so much 
depends upon the strength of the manure, the 
varieties of plants, and their condition. 
Roughly speaking, no plant of any kind 
should be given manure-water till tho pots 
are well furnished with roots and the stimu¬ 
lating effects of the soil likely to scon become 
exhausted. Then, in the case of quick-grow ¬ 
ing subjects, such as those mentioned, an 
application of manure-water once a fortnight 
will be very suitable. During the winter, it 
may with advantage be suspended altogether, 
or reduced to very narrow limits, but this, of 
course, will depend upon the plants them¬ 
selves, their condition, and other mntters. 
Thus, Arum Lilies, whose pots are packed 
full of roots, will be helped bv an occasional 
stimulant, even in winter—that is, if in a 
temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs., or there¬ 
abouts ; but if they are kept in a structure 
from which frost is just excluded, and nothing 
more, their roots^ will ^npt_ be sufficiently 
active to assimilate Ihe* mklnlre then applied. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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If the plants are potted in good lasting com¬ 
post, it is far better to do without liquid- 
manure altogether than to use it in excess, 
as this results often in sappy growth, with a 
preponderance of leaves over flowers. One 
item that you may, perhaps, have noticed is 
that cuttings-of Pelargoniums taken from 
plants to which no stimulating manure has 
l>een applied strike root far more readily than 
those obtained from fed-up plants.] 

Starting Tuberous Begonias. Will you kindly 
tell me if it is best to start the Tuberous greenhouse 
Begonias in a box or small pots, and then transplant into 
their flowering pots, or whether to put them straight into 
the pots in which they are to flower? What size pot is 
l>eht for them to flower in, also what soil?—J. M. R. 

[You can cither start the bulbs in boxes and 
then pot them on, or you may put each bulb 
into a 3-inch pot, shifting on as may be 
necessary. A good compost is equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with some well-rotted 
manure and silver-sand. You can flower 
them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
large enough, but it would be well if you 
start them in the 3-inch pots, to give one shift 
before placing into the flowering pots, as, 
unless you are very careful as to watering, 
the soil may get too wet, and the bulbs be 
ruined. When the pots in which you flower 
the plants are well filled with roots, a little 
liquid manure will be beneficial. 1U Cycla¬ 
mens, sec article in an early issue. 


ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

One may now take in hand the pruning of 
Rambler Roses of all descriptions, save the 
Teas and Noisettes. This work is usually 
carried out in August and September, but 
stress of work at that season often compels 
one to shelve it until now. If we could get 
into a way of treating our Rambler Roses as 
the gardener does his Raspberries we should 
have a much better result in the way of blos¬ 
som. This might, perhaps, apply more to the 
Multiflora group than the Ayrshire and Ever¬ 
green sections, because these latter two tribes 
will ramble away, and produce great masses 
of growth, and yet continue to flower every 
year with little or no pruning. Generally 
speaking, Rambler Roses need to be relieved 
of much of their old wood, cutting this right 
to the ground, and depending on the ripened 
young rods for the blossom. Of course, there 
are some plants that will carry a good crop 
on the second year’s growths, but these must 
have the laterals shortened back to from 
3 inches to 6 inches. Endeavour always to 
preserve that graceful half-drooping char¬ 
acter of the fast growing Roses. Do not 
shorten to make them look neat and trim, but 
just leave them alone, and you will have 
swaying branches, laden with lovely blossom 
next June and July. Where there is a large 
number of Roses to prime the work may be 
facilitated next month by going over the old 
Roses now and taking away the old wood 
with a sharp pair of secateurs; but do not 
shorten the younger growths just yet. Roses 
in the wild garden will need but little atten¬ 
tion if they are on their own roots. I love to 
see these Roses growing in all the free aban¬ 
donment of the wilding, and if plenty of 
space is allowed, they make a fine picture 
when in full bloom. I saw this last autumn 
some old specimens of Rosa canina growing 
in the woods, with stems quite 7 inches in 
circumference, and it is quite possible for the 
\ arious lovely species to attain similar dimen¬ 
sions if well isolated as these wild Briers were. 
Planting Roses may be pushed on with now 
as soon as there is a decided change in the 
weather. Where land was ridged up in 
November it is now in a good state for plant¬ 
ing, or will be when the snow has disap¬ 
peared, and a few fine days come. It is ruin¬ 
ous to work on the land when wet and sticky. 

If you intend making a plantation of 
Roses this season do not delay procuring the 
plants, because they can be “heeled” in 
under a north hedge or wall, and could re¬ 
main there with their ro^ts well covered with 
soil until such time as jfneTcptUd pliuil.l R^ses 
may 6afelly be planted i \y tq ^nj of SJrltb ut 
by the end of the momh, if wetfflier con- 

,:_j j * i _i i. _i i , , 


pared land, but here, again, it must be sub- I 
ject to the land being in a fit condition, 
otherwise it is better to wait. Do not forget 
to plant a few of the lovely species of Roses. 
A very beautiful and ornamental winter sort 
is R. pimpinellifolia blanda. It is orna¬ 
mental by reason of its scarlet red bark, this 
vying with the red Dogwood in its richness of 
colour. Shades for Rose blooms are now a 
necessity for the up-to-date exhibitor, and 
now is a good time to make same. Get a 
friend to lend you one as a pattern. They 
are easily constructed with wire and calico 
painted green. Labels should be seen to. ! 
Nothing is more disappointing than to see a I 
lovely Rose and not know' its name. The , 
Acme label is the best, and if suitable stan¬ 
dards of wire are let into the ground, and the 
labels secured thereto, they last for years, i 
Rose-boxes for exhibition should be over¬ 
hauled and repainted. If other sizes are 
wanted now is the time to see about them. 
The rules of the National Rose Society will 
afford information as to the varying dimen- 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACT^EUS 
LANGLEYENSE. 

The illustration represents probably the best 
of the very interesting series of varieties of 
C. Actaeus yet obtained. It was first raised 
by Mr. John Seden in Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons’ nurseries at Langley, and, when 
exhibited before the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety in 1900, it received an award of merit. 
Since that time the plant has been divided, 
and pieces passed into several well-known 
collections, one being that of Major Holford, 
Westonbirt, Gloucestershire, where the plant 
has thriven exceedingly well, and produced 
flowers far superior in every way to those 
of the original. Major Holford’s plant was 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on December 15th, 1906, when it was 
unanimously awarded a first-class certificate. 
The illustration, taken in Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence’s collection at Burford Lodge, though 



Cypripediuin AcUcus langleyense. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden 
at Burford Lodge, Dorking. 


sions. Study the prize-lists as to what sorts 
were mostly exhibited in first prize lots, or 
grow plenty of each of the following dozen, as 
they stand at the top as exhibition Roses of 
the H.P. and H.T. class: Bessie Brown, 
Mildred Grant, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Tes- 
tout, Dean Hole, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. Alfred K. Williams, Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford, and La France. 
The best six Teas are White Mam an Cochet, 
Mrs. E. Mawley, Mamnn Cochet, The 
Bride. Catherine Mermet, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mme. Laffay. -Will you kindly allow me to 
ask the readers of Gari>emno if the Rose Mine. Laffay, 
which I knew so well fifty years ago, is still to be hod, aiid 
where?— Obion. 

Rebudding old Rose plants—If one has any 

bush-plants that, are wanting in quality, it is a good 
plan to rebud such in July with better varieties, and 
to do this there must be young growth to bud into. 

Rv rutt.incr thp nlnnts Hnun In — 1 - 


only two-thirds of the proper size of the 
flower, gives a good idea of its beauty and 
principal characteristics. The dorsal sepal 
is clear white, while up through the centre 
are a few' purple spots, these being also con¬ 
spicuous on the greenish blotch at the base. 
The petals and lip are yellow', the former 
w'ith a light brow'n line through the centre. 
The parents of this beautiful hybrid were 
C. insigne Sanderro and C. Leeanura gigan- 
teum. Fortunately, the plant has a vigorous 
constitution, and is of easy culture, the 
flowers, too, lasting a long time in good con- 
' dition, being, therefore, especially valuable 
for decoration. 

The present is a good season to repot or 
divide the plant, so as to increase the stock. 

I The pots, of moderate dimensions, suitable 
! to the sizes of the plants, should be 
thoroughly clean, and be about one-third 
, filled with broken crocks, over which place 
I a thin layer of- ! #<bujgh : Sphagnum Moss, so as 
to preyept any fine particles of the compost 
I closffimz the rh-»fnn»o —J*- 1 ’- 
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Moss in equal parts, with sufficient small 
crocks and rough silver-sand added to ren¬ 
der the whole open and porous. Pot each 
plant moderately firm, taking care to break 
or injure the roots as little as possible, and 
leave sufficient space below the rim of the 
pot, so as to make watering easy. After the 
plants have been repotted, enough water 
should be afforded just to moisten the com¬ 
post. This treatment should be continued 
for several weeks; then, as new growths be¬ 
gin to push up, and the roots are seen 
making their way through the compost, a 
gradual increase in the water-supply is neces¬ 
sary. Strong, well-rooted plants may, with 
advantage, do almost deluged with water 
the whole year round, and during bright 
summer weather a light spraying overhead 
with tepid rain-water is always beneficial. 
The plant should be grown in a moist, shady 
position in what is generally known as the 
intermediate house, where the average win¬ 
ter temperature is about 55 degs., and in 
Rummer a trifle warmer than that of the 
Odontoglossum house or the ordinary cool 
greeuhouse. W. H. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

MANURING. 

Is spite of all that has been written by scien¬ 
tist* on the subject of manuriug soil, without 
doubt, so far as gardening is concerned, what 
is done in that direction is not scientific, but 
is rather haphazard. To manure scientifically* 
the grower should ascertain by analysis what 
forms or elements of manure the plants con¬ 
stituting his next crop specially need, and 
apply those elements to the soil. But that is 
just what the gardener does not do, and prac¬ 
tice shows that in this matter he is possibly 
wiser than the scientist, for by his method^ 
or lack of method, lie certainly secures the 
heaviest crops of produce furnished by land 
.under any conditions. But to his haphazard 
manuring he adds what is as important as is 
feeding, and that is deep cultivation, for 
therein lies the chief secret of the gardener’s 
success. Soil well worked, from 24 inches to 
30 inches deep, even if the manure dressing 
be but a light one, will, as a rule, give far 
better summer crops than will a heavily 
manured soil worked but from 10 inches to 
12 inches deep. Hence we see that to secure 
success in gardening, manuring, whether it be 
scientific or by rule-of-thumb, is far from 
l>eing everything. But the gardener knows 
from long experience that if he burieB into the 
soil a manure compound, whether it be animal 
w ith vegetable matter in the form of straw, or 
Moss-litter, or whether it be of an artificial 
nature, the following crop will find in it all 
that it needs in the way of plant food, and 
will leave behind what it does not require. 
Then he follows, not scientifically, but auto¬ 
matically, with a very diverse crop, possibly 
leaf plant* following on pods, or tubers, or 
roots, and thus the unexhausted manure is 
fully utilised to the utmost, hence, as results 
show, his manuring practice is of the best, 
because through it he gets the best re¬ 
sult#?. But, all the same, whether the manure 
dressing be large or small, very much depends 
on its quality. Animal manure, not only be¬ 
cause of its special animal constituents, 
liquid matter especially, but also because it 
always include* a good deal of slowly decom¬ 
posing vegetable matter in the form of fibre, 
when it is cared for and all its best properties 
preserved, and so applied to the soil, forms 
the most potent and valuable of all manures. 
Vet in how many cases, even in gardens, is 
such valuable material permitted to heat and 
waste itself, or to have much of those pro¬ 
perties washed out of it—the urine especially 
—by exposure to heavy rains. 

Probably under no conditions are animal 
manure properties better preserved than when 
hot-beds or Mushroom-beds are formed, as in 
such cases every effort is made to retain all 
those elements in the manure w hich constitute 
plant food. There is especially no waste of 
ammonia such as strong fermentation creates, 
neither is the phosphatf or polasb .etepests 
wasted. It is worthy Vl,H*ow taW Jwthen 
animal manure has been so cared f^r, and 


exhausted product is of the greatest value for 
combining with potting soil, and so excellent 
is it for that purpose that it seems as rich in 
plant food then as it was at the first. 

Amateur gardeners probably in purchasing 
their animal manure have it in during the 
spring, and dig it in either crudely fresh, or 
if not understanding the nature of niuuure, 
et it in a half-fermented state, when it is 
ry heated, and probably has lost much of its 
nutritive properties. They spread that ma¬ 
terial on their garden ground, and dig it iu. 
If the season prove at all hot and dry there 
is little decomposition, the dressiug is com¬ 
paratively useless, and, indeed, does but help 
to keep light soil even lighter and more por¬ 
ous, so that it soon dries up. Were this 
manure, whether crudely fresh, or semi-fer¬ 
mented, got into a heap, well deluged with 
liouee slops, or sewage, have mixed with it 
soot and artificial manures, be thrown into a 
heap after being well mixed, and allowed to 
become warm, then again turned and mois¬ 
tened, turning the outside of the heap into 
the middle, and repeating the process once 
again, the entire bulk would not only be when 
buried in the ground much more readily solu¬ 
ble, but its.condition would in the process of 
mixing be greatly improved. 

Generally, manuring, and especially the get¬ 
ting in of purchased manure, are left too late 
into the spring. It is important that the 
dressing should be so decomposed that when 
crops are sown or planted the young plants 
may, immediately roots aro formed, benefit 
from the manure. It is for that reason it is 
advised to apply to soil dressings of pure arti¬ 
ficials, sucli us bone-flour and kainit, so early 
as January, that these ingredients may 
be found soluble for early crops. Strong, 
sturdy growth thus induced iu a young state 
often proves the salvation of summer crops in 
hot, dry weather. Deeply worked soil and 
liberal and suitable manure dresings always 
lead to success. A. D. 


BORECOLES, OR KALES, AND THE 
WEATHER. 

An examination of the breadths of Kales I 
grow*, since the thaw’, has disclosed the fact 
that, hardy as they are supposed to be, some 
sorts have suffered from frost to a greater 
degree than have some varieties of Broccoli, 

I grow about 1,200 plants of Kales in some 
six varieties, the latter consisting of the well- 
known Asparagus, Dwarf Green Curled, 
Cottager’s, A 1, Curled Scotch, and Hardy 
Sprouting. They were planted in good time 
last summer on a somewhat heavy plot of 
ground, which had been treated to a fairly 
liberal dressing of manure, augmented with 
lime rubbish and ashes the previous winter. 
The plot iu question is quite free of any sem¬ 
blance of shade, and is open to the north 
and east, the only shelter there is being a 
Privet aud Thorn hedge, which breaks the 
force of gales blowing from the south-east 
and south-west. Except at planting-time, the 
roots received no moisture for a long period, 
beyond what they obtained from a few' 
showers. Growth was satisfactory, but not 
at all luxuriant, and the stems were hard and 
woody-looking, and seemingly capable of re¬ 
sisting the effects of frost of greater severity 
than that which they have passed through. 
The result is. as has "already been hinted at, 
somewhat disappointing, and it is several 
years since I lost so many plants from the 
frost. This loss may, I think, be attributed 
to the bitter north-east winds which have 
accompanied the frosts and snow-storms, par¬ 
ticularly during this last spell of cold 
weather, when, on one occasion, the w’ind 
blew from that direction, without cessation, 
for about forty-eight hours, when all vegeta¬ 
tion presented a pitiable sight, and appeared 
as though the life had been blown direct out 
of it. Such fierce, cold winds serve, as we 
know, to intensify the destructive effects of 
severe frost, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that it was the means of the stems of 
all those plants which have succumbed being 
frozen through and through. There is one 
consolation in knowing that all varieties have 
not suffered alike, as A 1, Scotch Curled, and 
Cottager’s have been hard hit, while the three 
n _* - 4l,n ot* montinnpH «.hnvf» have 


milder weather sets in, the surviving plants 
will soon make fresh growth, and the sprouts 
prove doubly valuable; but until then Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts aud a bed of Cabbage-stumps, 
well furnished with sprouts or “collards,” 
will have to provide the supply of green vege¬ 
tables as far as Brassicas are concerned. 

I am pleased to see Broccolis have passed 
through the ordeal so well as they have done, 
and with the advent of milder weather there 
will soon be some nice, serviceable heads 
ready for use. The Purple Sprouting Broc¬ 
coli has nearly all succumbed, while a 
breadth of Spring White Broccoli near by has 
not suffered nearly so severely, the loss in 
this case being about 25 per cent, of the total 
number grow r n. It would be interesting to 
learn how the crops of Kales aud Broccoli 
have fared in other parts of the country. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Peas for succession. - 1 hav e a large family to 
supply with Peas during the coming summer and autumn, 
and have got for that purpose 22 quarts of Peas, out of 
which I have sown 2 quarts of first earlier, the remain¬ 
ing 20 quarts being made up of 20 different varieties 
(consisting of 1 quart of first early, D quarts of second 
early, andlo quarts of main crop varieties). The point I 
want answered is what two varieties shall I sow through¬ 
out the season so as not to have a gap in my supply ? 
Situation and aspect good. Srrri.v. 

[Twenty-two quarts of Peat?, of as many 
varieties, should sow pretty nearly an acre 
of ground, if sown thinly, as Peas should be; 
and of early Peas, a quart should sow’ a row 
of 120 feet at least, and of the later and taller 
varieties nearly 200 feet. Wo mention this 
because it is a common and vicious practice to 
sow Peas far too thickly. Such Peas as Aider- 
man, British Queen, Duke of Albany, Stour¬ 
bridge Marrow, aud other strong . growers 
should be sown in double drills 6 inches 
apart on trenches, and the seed Peas be in 
these drills from 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
at least. You will thus see. if you sow all 
your quantity as thinly as is thus advised, 
that it will suffice for. a huge piece of ground. 
In sowing in pairs of varieties for succession, 
make the sowings at intervals of from ten to 
twelve days. That should make tho sowings 
last over a period of three months, and in 
good, deeply-w’orked, holding soil, should give 
crops for fully five months, as the late Peas 
come to maturity slower than earlier ones. 
Having started already w’ith Bountiful and 
The Pilot, no doubt ere you see this reply 
you w’ill have sown the other quart of Bounti¬ 
ful and Prince of Wales. Follow those with 
Fillbasket and Telegraph, next Duke of York 
and Kinver Marrow, and, in succession, in 
pairs. Telephone and G. F. Wilson, Words- 
ley Wonder and Veitch’s Perfection, Cham¬ 
pion of England and Duke of Albany, Stour¬ 
bridge Marrow and Dr. Maclean, Alderman 
and British Queen, Chancellor and Ne Plus 
Ultra, and, lastly, Autocrat and Perpetual 
Bearer. But you will find Fillbasket, Tele¬ 
graph, Telephone, Perfection, G. F. Wilson, 
Duke of Albany, Dr. Maclean, and one or 
tw o others to be very much mid-season kinds, 
cropping, if sown together, practically simul¬ 
taneously. To have sown for latest of all, with 
Autocrat, we should have preferred The 
Gladstone and Late Queen.] 

Summer-sown Carrots.— The note on 
fhese appearing above the well-known signa¬ 
ture, “A. D.,” in a recent issue of this jour¬ 
nal, and in which attention is drawn to their 
value at this season of the year, cannot fail 
to be productive of good. After its perusal 
many who have hitherto never heard of 
voung Carrots being available in midwinter 
will, no doubt, be anxious to put the matter 
to the test. After having once grown them 
they will find them so toothsome that they 
will not care to return to the ordinary long- 
rooted winter Carrot again. By sowing them 
on hot-beds and by raising good-sized breadths 
outside at various times during the summer 
months, I am never without them, and from 
the sowing made in the middle of July last 
shall be able to continue pulling until the 
earliest forced roots are ready for use. For 
hot bed purposes I sow a quick-growing 
varietv named Inimitable, then Early Gem on 
a w’arm border -outside, .and after this Early 
Gem and Champion Short Horn at intervals, 
making tb'offihkl sowing in mid-.inly, with the 
result that there Is always an abundance of 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory. — Vallota purpurea is a 
charming bright-flowered bulbous plant of 
the Amaryllis family, and all who have a 
large conservatory to keep gay through the 
autumn should grow enough of it to make 
several bold groups. It is not wise to repot 
it often, but if repotting is necessary, we have 
generally obtained the best results by shift¬ 
ing on without breaking up, separating 
the bulbs as little as possible. The compcst 
should be two-thirds best loam and the re¬ 
mainder leaf-mould and sand. Pot firmly, 
and keep the bulbs well up. Grow them in 
a warm greenhouse temperature for a time, 
and in July place in a cold frame, and in the 
course of a week or two take off the lights 
and expose them completely, and there will 
be abundance of flower-spike* of good sub¬ 
stance. Among useful hard-wooded plants 
for spring blooming axe Boronias, Choroze- 
mas, and Diosmn*. D. ericoides is a pretty 
white-flowered species, very fragrant, and 
useful for bouquet work. Boronia megas¬ 
tigma is very sweet. The Eriostemons are a 
very useful family, producing small white 
star-shaped flowers very profusely. Eutaxia 
mvrtifolia is a pretty greenhouse shrub. 
Polygala Dalmaisiana makes a very large 
specimen. Years ago this was included 
among the exhibition specimens. In Metrosi- 
doros floribuuda (Bottle-brush) the red 
flowers surround the stem like a bottle- 
brusli, and are very lasting. Hibbertia den- 
tata, a dwarf species, produces very freely 
yellow flowers in spring. The Correas also 
are beautiful plants, and, like all those above- 
named, are easily growm in what may be 
called a greenhouse temperature, well ven¬ 
tilated, to be placed outside altogether iu 
July, and taken indoors again in September, 
before frost conies. Genista filipes is a 
charming greenhouse shrub, bearing small 
white flowers. It is best grown as a stan¬ 
dard, 2 feet or* so high, with tho graceful, 
slender shoots falling about. Some day these 
old plants will be sought after again. They 
will thrive in well-drained pots of peat and 
loam. Some syecies require more peat than 
others, but all will do in peat and good loam. 

8tOVe. - Achimenes may be started now. 
Wo generally shake out the conns and start 
in fresh soil. They start freely in peat or 
leaf-mould and sand, and may afterwards be 
planted in pans or pots. When required for 
basket* less disturbance is given if they are 
started in small pot*. Gloxinias may be 
shaken out and repotted now. We find a 
little good turfy loam mixed with peat and 
sand helps these, the growth being more 
robust and the foliage harder—a point of 
some importance when they are required for 
the conservatory. If strong plant* are shifted 
on later into 6-inch and 7-inch pots very large 
specimens are obtained. Young plant* of 
Htreptocarpus may be shifted on in a mixture 
of turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. 
These may be made into very large plants bv 
giving a good shift later. Caladiums will 
now be moving, and should be repotted, 
or if the bulbs have been kept as dry 
roots, out of pots, through the winter, 
start now in 6andy peat in small pots 
in proportion to size. C. argvrite* makes a 
pretty plant for dinner-table decoration. 
These will, of course, be iu light sandy peat; 
but the stronger-growing varieties may have 
a little good loam and a little old munure at 
the last shift. The foliage is then more 
robust and harder, and the plants will be 
more useful for furnishing. Night tempera¬ 
ture now, 65 degs. 

8owlng Fern spores.— It is difficult to say 
with certainty how long Fern spores will re¬ 
tain their vitality. I know of one case where 
Maiden hair spores have grown after being 
kept seven years, but they had been kept 
uuder favourable conditions. Of course, new 
spores are best, and if saved last summer 
they might be termed uew spores, and if 
sown now in well-drained pots of good loam, 
made very firm, most of thelh will grow under 
suitable conditions. Fillfc-im^i JMs iqjwji^mn 
1 inch of the top, give llrsoaking ^5pwarm 


just the merest sprinkling of sand will suffice. 
Many would grow without any covering at 
all. Stand the pots in suitable sized saucers, 
and cover each pot with a square of glass, and 
place on the stage in warm house. Always 
water from below by pouring water into the 
saucers, and they must never be permitted to 
get quite dry, or many spores will perish. 
We generally keep a little water in the pans. 
If we get bright sunshine, shade the pots with 
paper, but remove it at night, and during 
dull weather. When the little plants are large 
enough to handle, prick off into shallow 
boxes, still keeping them in heat. 

Thfl early vinery.— Finish Grape-thinning 
as soon as the berries are large enough. An 
experienced thinner does not leave much for 
the second look over, as he is supposed to 
know the constitution of the Vines, and what 
they are capable of doing when the necessary 
help is given. If the roots are comfortable, 
liquid-manure in some form may be given 
freely when the thinning is finished. Do not 
permit sub-laterals to extend so as to crowd 
the main leaves. See that the bearing 
laterals are properly disposed, and tied in to 
tho wires. The ventilation is very important 
now, and should be regulated iu sympathy 
with the outside temperature. If the house 
is properly constructed, sufficient ventilation 
may be given from the roof ventilators with¬ 
out opening, those in front, and if there are 
ventilators in the back wall, as there are in 
some houses, cover them for a time, at any 
rate, with scrim to check the inrush of cold 
air, so that it may be warmed as it filters 
through the Bcrim. Night temperature now 
about 65 degs. a*degree or two either way 
will not matter. 

Plants In the house.— Fern* which have 
lost tone may be cut down to the base and 
kept dry, or nearly so, till the new fronds 
are starting, then repot, shaking off as much 
of the old soil as can be removed. The same 
sized pots will be large enough, but they 
should be clean and well drained. All the 
hardier Ferns, including Pterises and 
Maiden-hairs, will do w'ell in good loam and 
leaf-mould, in equal parts, with some sand. 

Outdoor garden. —There are various times 
for planting Anemones; some are planted in 
the autumn, and for early flowering the 
autumn is the best, but I have bad good 
blooms from the Poppy Anemone planted 
early in March. The present is a good time 
for planting any of the Anemones, which are 
still out of the ground. Cover about 3 inches 
deep, and plant in groups of various sizes, 
the roots to bo about 6 inches apart, to make 

f 'ood masses. The Japanese Anemone be- 
ongs to a different type, and doe* not 
flower till the end of the summer, and. the 
best time to plant this section is in spring— 
say, about March. They are easily propa¬ 
gated by cutting up the thick fleshy roots into 
pieces about balf-an-iuch long, and sowing 
like seeds in pans or boxes under glass. Give 
the finishing touches to the Carnation beds, 
adding fresh loam and a little soot, and thor¬ 
oughly intermix. Plant early in March if 
the w'eather is suitable. Beds of flowering 
plants, or those intended for such, should be 
manured or top-dressed in such u manner us 
to suit the things that are growing therein, or 
that will bo planted. Ranunculuses should 
have a layer of cow-manure buried about 
8 inches deep, with some light stuff worked 
into the surface. 


Fruit garden. -The cold weather is keep 
ing back the buds of fruit-trees, but spraying 
should he finished as soou as possible before 
the buds become prominent. More attention 
will, I have no doubt, be given to winter 
washing of fruit-trees. Lime in any form is 
always useful, and may be used freely among 
bush fruits. Soot, also, has considerable 
value. Those who plaint young fruit-trees on 
the site from which old trees have been re- 
moved should clear out as much of the old 
6oil as possible, being especially careful to 
clear out all roots, w r hich, when left in the 
ground, often breed fungus. Fresh soil can 
be brought in from the vegetable quarter for 
the young trees to be planted in, and, of 
course, fresh loam from an old Grass field is 


kind. The training of Peach-trees on walls 
should have been completed, and the nets 
looked over and made ready for use as a pro¬ 
tection when required. We have not used any¬ 
thing but fishing-nets for a long time, olid 
find the crops as good as when we used more 
expensive coverings, but the nets must be 
firmly fixed. 

Vegetable garden. — Iu manuring the 
garden try and fit the land for the crop. A 
dressing of lime may be given to the land in¬ 
tended for tap-rooled plants, and salt, from 
half a pound to a pound to the square yard, 
w ill be good for dry, porous soil for most crop*, 
except Potatoes. It will benefit Potatoes if 
the land is very dry in the case of very early 
varieties. I have often known early varieties 
checked in their growth in dry seasons when 
a dressing of salt would have saved them. 
Cauliflowers which have been sown in heat 
should he pricked off when large enough to 
handle. There is an advantage, when it can 
he done, iu establishing the early plants in 
small pot*, keeping them in a light warm 
position till established, and then hardening 
off, and planting out. A thousand plants in 
small pots would not take up much room, 
and they make a good large bed ; at least, I 
have found the advantage of treating them 
thus. A few plants of Veitch’s Forcing 
variety may he shifted on into 6-inch pots, 
and brought on iu a pit or cool house, to 
follow close upon, and sometimes overlap, the 
Broccoli. Of course, it is a question of find¬ 
ing room for them. Get all digging and 
trenching done as soou as possible. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COICZVO WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 25th.- Potted more Tuberoses. 
Moved those previously potted to warm 
house. Htarted Begonias in boxes in heat. 
Shifted on Carnations to 5-inch pots, and put. 
in more cutting* from plants in bloom. The 
Carnation-house is very freely ventilated, a 
little air, when not freezing, just enough to 
prevent stagnation, being left on at night. 
Shifted the latest Cineraria* and Calceolarias. 

February 2Uth .- Took advantage of frost to 
wheel manure on to land. Land intended for 
Onions lias received a dressing of soot and 
salt, about lialf-a-pound to the square yard 
of the latter. Planted Seakale root* in rows 
15 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Surplus crowns were rubbed off, 
leaving only oue. Placed Dahlia* in heat to 
produce cuttings. Sowed seed* of Salvia 
patens. 

February 37th. -Looked over Peaches in 
early house to do a little more disbudding 
and thin fruits from under side of trellis. 
Thinning Grapes in early house. Hamburgh 
and Foster’s Seedling, with one Vine of Black 
Muscat at the warm end. Put in more cut¬ 
tings of Chrysanthemum*; mostly early- 
flowering varieties for planting outside. 

February 28th.- Planted Shallots and Gar¬ 
lic. Sowed Leeks iu boxes under glass. 
Moved Onions in boxes to cold frame. 
Planted Peas which have been raised under 
gla*s on south border. Ridges of soil were 
drawn up to them, and the sticks placed to 
the rows for shelter. Prepared beds for Car¬ 
nations. Finished planting Anemones. 
Potted more Lily of the Valley. 

March 1st.- Moved a collection of Japanese 
Acers to warm house to briug out the foliage. 
We find these useful in the conservatory. 
Looked over seed Potatoes, and filled all the 
boxes we have, and spread out the remainder 
thinly to sprout. Duke of York is still a 
favourite with us for early work. Thinned 
early Carrots in frame, and tied up Lettuces 
to blanch. Top-dressed Cucumbers, chiefly 
with good loam. 

March 2nd .—We generally rearrange con¬ 
servatory on Saturday mornings, bringing 
out exhausted plants, and filling up from 
other houses with fresh plants, of which there 
are many thing* coming f«$w. Cuttings of 
many things are being put in now. the pro- 
pasatinc beim* always knot full. Anv- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries aiul answers are inserted in 
Gakdk.mno free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknixo, 17, Furniral-street, Ilolborn, 
London, E.C. letters on business should 1* sent to the 
l’riu.iMiiKK. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
lw used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of pajwr, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardkxixq has to l>e 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming ftruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should hear in mind that several sjwci mens 
in different stages of colour atul size of the same kiml 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received from 
several correspondents single specimens of fruits for 
naming, these in many cases being unripe and other¬ 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are 
in many cases so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observeiL 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium unhealthy (Bally- 
castle ).—The plant, a leaf of which you send, is suffering 
from a disease common to this section. Plants that have 
been highly fed or propagated from highly-fed plants are 
liable to this disease. It seems to resemble a kind of 
ivzcma. Plants growing in a comparai ively poor soil are 
seldom attacked. Withholding stimulants and removing 
the worst affected leaves will generally restore the plants 
to health. 

Cyclamens after flowering (X. The 

plants when they have done blooming should be stood in 
a cold-frame and watered as carefully as if in flower. They 
must be covered with a mat if there are signs of frost. Do 
not crowd the plants, and as the plants show signs of 
going to rest the water supply should be lessened, little 
being necessary during June and July. After this, if kept 
a little moister. the young leaves will soon start, when the 
corms may be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Plumbago capensis in bad condition 
[ L. F. S .).—Your plant is eaten up with mildew'. We 
should advise you to shorten the grow ths back to spurs— 
i.c., the growths or branches made from the main stems 
may be cut back to the second or third joint. When this 
has been done give the plant a thorough syringing with 
a mixture of soft-soap and sulphur, or dust the plant well 
with sulphur. The mildew is probably due to draught 
from the window to which you refer. Is the plant in a 
pot or is it planted out ? It is evidently in a very bad 
condition judging from the pieces you send. 

Climbing plants for conservatory IE.).— A 
couple of suitable climbers for your conservatory 
would be the blue Passion-flower (Passiflora cirrulea) 
and its white variety, Constanee Elliott, both of 
which are almost hardy, and this would be necessary 
in vour case, for we take it you have no artificial 
heat. Both are of easy culture, growing well in a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould 
or peat, and a sufllcicnt sprinkling of sand to be 
plainly seen in the mixture. Pots a foot in diameter 
would be sufficient to keep them in good condition for 
>eurs, as when they get full of roots a little liquid- 
manure could be given. 

Removing Roses in March (Oxford ).—If prac¬ 
ticable you should dig up the plants at once, and heel 
them in under a shady wall or hedge until you move from 
your house. If you move them now, cut back last year's 
growths to quite half their length, and when al>out to 
pack up the Roses, shorten such growths still further, say, 
to within 6 inches or 8 inches of their base. You do not 
tell ns the age of the plants, but supposing they are old 
hushes or standards, you need not fear to cutback severely 
if they will be more convenient for you to handle. All 
Roses planted after February would be the better if 
pruned hard before planting, for obviously the roots 
would have less to maintain. When about to move, take 
the plants out of the trench where they have been heeled 
in, and dip their roots into some “ puddle ” or thick mud, 
t hen pack in a straw bundle ; failing this, in basket or box 
lined with straw. Pack close to exclude air as much as 
possible. Roses thus packed may l*e left unpacked for 
eight or ten days without injury if the package be placed 


in a cool cellar or outhouse. We should recommend you, 
however, to see that the plants are heeled in again os soon 
as possible should you be unable to plant on arrival. We 
have planted as late os the second and third week in April 
with great success. One chief aid to success in late 
planting is to dip the roots in puddle, and give each plant 
a shovelful of good compost. Tread the soil firmly about 
the roots, and for twelve dajs afterwards give soil 
another treading. This will leave a hollow around the 
plant which may then be filled up with water two or three 
times a week, if no rain, before filling in the holes. If any 
further pruning requires to be done, wait until plants 
have been planted two or three weeks. 

Rose Niphetos losing its buds f Cox well ).—'Wc 
are not surprised such puny buds drop off, for they are 
evidently the production of the weak, unripened 
shoots that were developed quite late in last year. 
If Roses, and especially Tea Roses, are allowed to re¬ 
tain such shoots, they always start into growth early, 
whilst the eyes or buds that arc lower down, and 
which would yield the be*t blossoms, remain dormant. 
Your best plun will be to prune past these thin, 
twiggy shoots, retaining the solid, ripe growths pro¬ 
duced early last summer. As the sap is now active, 
it will be well after pruning to paint the ends of the 
shoots with a little painter’s knotting to stop the loss 
of sap, which would follow. Although we think the 
buds would never have developed to anything like 
perfection, still, the immediate cause of their falling 
may be due to overwatering at the roots. A strong 
jet of steam would also cause the blackened condi¬ 
tion of the buds. It will be wise to remove the plants 
away from that side of the house where such an 
escape of steam might occur again. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-growing <Fruit Farm) — Your best plan will 
be to write to some of the large fruit-tree nurserymen. 
You should also write to the Secretary of the Royal 
LI or ti cultural Society, and ask for their rules as to the 
enrolment of students at their gardens ai Wisley. Many 
things enter into the question of whether fruit-growing is 
likely to be profitable, such as e\)>erience, money at 
command, situation of fruit farm, nearness to town. etc. 
You should read the article “The grower for market,” 
which appeared in t heee pages in our issue of December 16, 
1906, p. 640. This will give you some idea of the troubles 
that have to be contended with igthe growing of produce 
for market. 

Peach flowers not setting (One in Doubt). 
Are you quite sure that the trees have enough moisture at 
the roots during the winter ? You must bear in mind that 
the Peach should ne\er be dry at the root, not even in 
mid-winter. Another reason "may be that the tree is 
growing too strongly, in which case root-pruning is the 
only remedy, doing this as early next autumn as you can. 
say about September. When the tree is in flower, and if 
there are no bees about, you might t ry w hat going over the 
flowers about mid-day will do. lightly touching each with 
a camel-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail. Be cautious about 
the ventilation, avoiding anvthing like a draught, though 
a chink of air is beneficial when the weather is mild. As 
vou say you are in a manufacturing town, the cause may 
be due to the smoke and gases. It would have helped us 
had you told us what the varieties you are grow ing are. 

VEGETABLES. 

Dealing with bones (Doubtful). The best plan in 
the case of small quantities is to bury in a dung-heap and 
let them ferment. After about a couple of months they 
will be soft, can easily be broken up, and used in whatever 
way you wish. Bones can, of course, be reduced by the 
use of sulphuric acid, but it is neither safe nor cheap 
when only small quantities have to be dealt with. 

Heaviest Potatoes (J. L .).—We have looked 
through the lists of Potatoes offered by numerous 
dealers, but have failed to find the one you name— 
Dakota Red. Doubtless, it is a coarse variety more 
fitted for cattle than for domestic use, hence no one 
offers it. Generally, we have found the largest tubers 
produced by any ordinary variety to he from Up-to- 
Date, as that often gives perhaps singly from a root 
quite huge tubers. The German Imperator is also 
usually a large tubered variety. Possibly you may be 
able to obtain some tubers of the German Blue Giant, 
as that produces very large, ungainly tubers. Hav¬ 
ing said so much, we most strongly denounce the 
folly of any horticultural society putting into its 
schedule such a stupid class as “ Six heaviest Pota¬ 
toes " (weight only). Is it possible anyone can con¬ 
ceive that encouraging the production of huge, un¬ 
gainly, cattle-food tubers, the embodiment of use¬ 
lessness and ugliness, is proper work for a horticul¬ 
tural society? We could have sympathised with them 
had they put in a class for the six heaviest roots of 


Potatoes, produced under ordinary culture, special 
consideration being given to the marketable quality 
of the tubers. Such a class would have encouraged 
not only good culture, but abundant cropping. The 
class you have is, at the best, one only for the scales 
to determine. There would have been equal sense in 
asking for the six heaviest Turnips or Cabbages, for 
instance, regardless of the unfitness of such things as 
these for table use. 


The Cardeners' Orphan Fund.— The an 

nual meeting of Hubseribers, for the purpose 
of electing orphan candidates oil to the fund, 
and conducting the usual business, was held 
at Simpson’s, Strand, London, W.C., on the 
8th inst., Mr. H. B. May presiding. Twenty 
children were originally nominated, and their 
names published on the voting paper. It was 
found, however, that one candidate was no 
longer eligible. One candidate also, of the 
age of 13 years 6 months, could hold the pen¬ 
sion but six months, and a second one whh 
13 years of i^ge, and could enjoy the benefit 
but for a year. For these reasons, there 
being vacancies for sixteen orphans, it was 
resolved that the three others, having the 
lowest number of votes, be also elected on 
to the fund, lienee all the eligible candidates 
were so, much to the satisfaction of all the 
nominators. Each orphan receives 5s. per 
week up to 14 years of age. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Shar}».—V\x\. a ltell-glass or a frame over the plant* 
so as to increase the length of the stalks, and at the mine 

time keep the Christinas Rose blooms clean.- Whitr 

Jessamine. —For such a position you cannot have a better 

plant than Portulaca. - Ball yeast lc.~ -The Begonia leaf 

is of the normal colour. When sending queries kindly 
read our rules as to putting each on a separate piece of 

paper.-O.—No creeper will cling to the tarred surface, 

but you may get over the difficulty by erecting a trellis 
and growing Clematis or Roses' thereon.—- flardic 
Martin .—“ Mushrooms and How to Grow Them,” post 
free, for 1 h. 2d. See review of above in our issue of 
August 25, 1908, p. 861.— Cemetery. See list in our issue 
of January 12, p. 632. From this list you can select Ihc 

colours you prefer.- Bournemouth.—Any large dealer 

in artificial manure should be able to supply basic slag in 
quantity. We cannot, for obvious reasons, recommend 

any special one. - G. W. Lang.— Thanks for letter. The 

trouble is evidently due to a fungus. Can you send us a 
few leaves, and we will submit them to a specialist ? 
Mrs. Gurney .—What is known as double-spathtd a very 
common occurrence. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— Bisley. 1, Polypodium pustn- 
latum ; 2, Doodiv media ; 3, Nephrodium (Lastrea) lepi- 
dum(?); 4. Asplenium bulbifemm ; 5, Pteris arguta.- 
A. B —Quite impossible to ad\ise without knowing what 
the plant you speak of is. Please send a piece of the 

plant, and then we will do our best to help you.- O. - 

The Strawberry-tree (Cornus capital) (syn. Benthamia 
fragifera). See article re the Dogwoods (Cornus) in our 

issue of February 9, p. 689.- Ballycastle. 1, Begonia 

maculata (syn. B. argyroetigma) ; 2, Please send a piece of 

the plant with flowers you refer to.- Oxford —1, 8ib- 

thorpia eurojwea, probably, but specimen very much dried 

up : -2, Specimen insufficient.- Tweedledum .—Specimen 

insufficient; must have fertile fronds. 

Names of fruits. R. W.— Not Cellini. It looks 

like a small fruit of Waltham Abliey Seedling.- L. J. F. 

—So far as we can judge frem the solitary fruit you send, 
the Apple is Roundway Magnum Bonum. When sending 
Apples for name, we must have at least three typical fruits. 


Catalogues received.— E. II. Taylor. Welwyn, 
Herts ,—Illustrated Catalogue of Bee-keepers’ Supplies for 

1907. -John Hood. Kerse Nursery, Beith, N.B .—List of 

Pansies, Violas, Dahlias, and ChrysatUhemums. - 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers' Year Book for 1907. 

Book received. —“ National Rose Society’s Annual 
for 1907.” Edward Mawley, Rot chunk, Berkhampsted. 
Herts. 
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DARRS ILLUSTRATED SEED GUIDE 

-L* (free) contains a select List of the best Seeds for the 
Vegetable Garden ami the most beautiful Annuals and Peren¬ 
nials for keeping the Flower Garden and Greenhouse always 
gay; also many practical hints on Culture, valuable to 
Gardeners. Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 

■DARRS SPRING - BULB CATALOGUE 

-D (freo) for the best Anemones, ('annas, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Lilies. Montbrotias, Ranunculus, Tigridias, and other Bulbs 
and Tubers for early Spring Planting, BARK A SONS, 11, 
12. and 13, King st reel.('dvent Garden, l/uidmi. 

ABOL INSECTICIDE, NON-POISONOUS. 

Best plant wash. Praised by all users. None disap¬ 
pointed. A trial will satisfy you._ 

A BOL SYRINGE, BEST'S PRAYER.—Does 

-d- more and better work than any other syringe double the 
size. Try it and you will agree. Sold by Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen. Ac. Full particulars from - E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 

Paddock Wood, Kent.__ 

■ROBBIE & CO., King's Seedsmen, Rothe- 

-L' say. For 1997 Catalogue send 4d. for postage. Mention 
t^his p aper. _ 

OKf) EARLY FLOWERING CHRYS 

j VUV authcnnims. the finest Collection in England. 
Prices very low. Also 2,000,000 Violas, 100,000 Carnations, and 
an unlimited quantity of Herbaceous Plants. Lists free. All 
should at least see these little pocket Catalogues before send¬ 
ing elsewhere WM SY DEN IIA M.Tam worth, St stfordshire. 

WELLS’ SPECIAL LIST OF CHRYS AN 

themum Novelties for 1907. and Supplement to Wells' 
Book with best Japs., Incurves, Singles, and Earlies up-to- 
date. now ready, and may be had wit h Catalogue, if required. 
Wells Book. “The Culture of the Chrysanthemum." Is. fid. 
For reduced prices see page 11 of List. W. WELLS, 
Merrtham, Surrey. 

M ONTBR ETI a PROM ETHEUS —" The 

.finest Mollt fu el ia ever raised ” • Kur inrlii-nlaro itii.l 


]WT( >NTBR ETIA PR( >M ETHEUS.The 

finest Mouthretia ever raised.’’ • For particulars and 
illustrat ion see issue of Jan. 2fi.; also our Spring Catalogue, 
which contains full account of all W. Davison's new seedlings, 
and hosts of interesting plants.—R. WALLACE k CO.. 
Kilutleld Gardens, Colchester. 

TJ \IILIAS. -Cactus, Show snui Fancy, finest 

named varieties, strong pot roots for propagation and 
early bloom. 3s. Gd. j»er doz., post free. Catalogue free.— 
.lOH N TIB HINTON, I,mid. Hall. Drigblingl on. Bradfo rd. 

Of)TO 40 PERCENT. REDUCTION from my 

Catalogue prices on Violas, Pansies, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations, ami Michaelmas Daisies. My 
list prices are low, and, with t he further reductions I offer 
for cash, makes the prices the lowest ever offered for reliable 
things. My Collections are up-to-date, and include the 
newest and best things. Don't miss this opportunity of 
gett ing the choicest varieties at the prices usually charged 
for inferior stuff. Lists free. -S. PYE, Bowgreave Nursery, 
Gars tang. 

L AX TON S’ SEEDS, including all the Lest 

novelties in Vegetables and Flowers for 1907. Trices 
very reasonable. Freely illustrated Catalogue gratis. 
LWTON BROTHERS Seed Merchants, Bedford 

DCHIZ A N T H US. — G A R A YV AY’S Hybrid 

D grandiftora. prize medal strain, the most, effective 
annual for greenhouse decoration. 2 s fid. pkt.-GARAWAY 
&(’<) , Dnrd ham Down Nurseries, Clift- on, Bristol. _ 

F LOWER POTS, Orchid Pots, Rhubarb Pots, 

Seakale Pots, Rustic Ware, Ac. Illust rated Catalogue 
I Mist free. HERBERTS PARK POTTERY CO, Darlaston, 
Staffs._ 

POULTRY & KENNEL APPLIANCES of 

every descrii 


•L every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free on appli¬ 
cation. BOU LTON A PAUL Ltd., Manufacturers. Norwich. 

■DATS, MICE, MOLES, COCKROACHES, & 

J-v Beetles greedily eat Harrison’s "Reliable" Rat Poison. 
Cats and dogs will not touch it. Vermin dry un and leave no 
smell. Post free, Is. 2d., 2s. 3d., 3s. fid.-GEO. W. 
HARRISON, Chemist, G Dept.. 118. Broad .street, Reading 

H eating apparatus for greenhouses. 

Write for special prices. Give length and width of 
rreenhouse Catalogues free. Medals awarded, i 860 , 1881, 
1895 —,J A IT WOOD, Stourbridge. _ 

C ANARY GUANO for Greenhouse and 

Garden.—The best Fertilizer in the World; used in the 
King's gardens; perfectly clean; no unpleasant odour. 
Improves and renovates lawns; does not mould on surface 
of pots; unsurpassed for prodding exhibition blooms and 
prize-winning vegetables; safe/sure and the mqg^Jnnornieai 
fertilizer. [Sold by Scedsmerl etc.,|in|fi t , lt.J»jd|2s 6 d. 
tins; 4s. fid., 7s. fid., 12s 6 d ., antMUs.jillgsr f'c.iC’rf'Ev^atieth 
Century Gardening, with full cultural notes ttrjhe garden 


■QEAUTIFUL HARDY BORDERS.—Write 

-O »t once with particulars of the space to be filled, and 
selections will lie prei»red on Kelway s "Artistic'' Border 
system for flower throughout the season, and having in view 
colour effect — KELWAY A SON, Langjiort. 

MOW IS THE TIM E TO PLANT.—Kel way’s 

Lv Improved Pyrethnims, invaluable for cut flowers, and 
very bright and gay when growing, are included in Kelway s 
Artistic Borders, or can lie obtained separately. Hingle or 
double-flowered. Collection C, 21s. per dozen. Extra tine 
and new varieties. Collection B, 12s. per dozen. —KELWAY 
A SON. T he R oyal Horticulturists, I^ing|K»rt, Somerset._ 

po\Y r NOW—WEBBS’ NEW PIONEER 

D Pea, 3s. per quart. 

webbs^Tiigantic long pod broad 

” Bean, 2s. per quart._ 

■yiTEBB SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

" " Wordslcy. Stourbridge 

T 1L1UM SRECTOSUM MAIJNIFlCUM.-A 

-*-* grand Lily, large, rich rosy-carmine flowers. 3, 3s.; 10s. (VI. 
doz. Auratiim, in perfect condition. gno<l hulhs, 3 for 2s. 3d. 
or 3s. : 7s. (VI.. 10s. (VI. do/,., carr. paid. (LLINS (see under). 

DEED CATALOGUE, FREE (Illustrated 

L) and Descriptive).—Mower and Vegetables, also Bulbs; 
large assortments, hest- quality. } Century's reputation.— 
COLLINS A GABRIEL. 39, Waterloo road. London. H.K. 

AMERICAN TREE CARNATIONS, includ- 

ing Novelties for 1907 and Seedlings raised at St. Mar¬ 
garet >, and Mulmaisons. Illustrated List free. H. BUR¬ 
NETT. F. R.H.S., St. Margaret's. Guernsey. 

L ILIUM AURATUM, 8 to 10 inTHbuIbs, 

6. 2s. fid. ; 12, 4s. fid; 10 to 12 inch bulbs. 3, 2s. (VI. ; 
fi. 4s. fid. I,, longiflonim, 3, 2s. fill. ; 6, 4s. fid. L. Rpoeiosum 
Molimmrne. 3, 2s. fid. ; fi, 4 r. fid. Azaiea indica, full of buds, 
5, 4s (VI. ; 10, 7r. fid. Azalea mollis, 5, 4b. ; 10, 7s. Begonias, 
for potting, 5 eolours, 10. Is. (VI.; 25, 2s. 6*1. ; 100, 7s. (VI. 
Hybrid Gladioli, 25, Is ; 100. 3s (VI. H P. Roses, 10. 3s. fid. ; 
25, 7*. (Vi. Lily of the Valley, 25, 1b. ; 100, 3s. fid. Ranuncu¬ 
lus. 100, Is. 9d.; 250, 3 r. fid. Write for Catalogues.— 
T. H. LOADER, 5, Addington-grove, Sydenham, S.E. 

CjOW Now.- SWEET PEAS.—Sow now.— 

I2G(Kxi Varieties, BC|>arate, 50 seeds each. Is. 12 BoKt 
Varieties, separate, 50 seeds each. Is. (VI 25 Exhibition 
Varieties, various sized packets, 2s. (V!. 12 Newest Varieties, 
various sized paekets, 3s All post paid. Catalogues free 
from H A A TROWER, Redhill. Sorrev. 

E VV. KING & CO.’S NEW EARLY WON- 

1 der Aster.—Tho earliest While Aster in cultivation; 
twice the size of Queen of Market Enormous demand ; hun¬ 
dreds of testimonials. To bo had of all Seedsmen, fid. per 
packet, or direct from the raisers—E. W. KING & CO., Seed 
Grow ers . Coggo shaM . _ 

C ANADA. — The Twentieth Century is 

Ours.-England h Nearest and Greatest Colony. Free 
farms in a healthy climate. Happy Homes. Light Taxes. 
Bountiful Harvests. In tho Empire ami under the Flag. 
Urgent demand for farm help. Situations found and 
Emigrants placed by Government officers on arrival. For 
free pamphlets and full particulars send postcard to — 
.1 BRUCE WALKER, Assistant Superintendent of Cana¬ 
dian Emigration, 11 A 12. Charing cross, London, S W. 

TADOO. — A perfect Growing Medium. 
U Greatly enhances tho pleasure of the Plant lover. In¬ 
valuable for seed raising. Splendid root action. Sample, Is. 
Bushel. 3s 6d. ; 3 bushels, 8s. Order through Scodsmcn or 
of JADOO CO., Cullompton. 

CONSERVATORIES and Winter Gardens, 

vJ Greenhouses, Plant. Houses, Vineries. Peach and Orchard 
Houses, Verandahs and Porches, Garden Frames, Greenhouse 
Fittings, etc. Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free.— 
BOULTON A P AUL, Ltd., Manu factu rer s, Norwich. 

TVLOWER POTS.—FLOWER POTS. —12 

-L 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in.. 504-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1907 New Illustrated 
Cat alogue Flower Pots. Saucers, Seed-pans. Rhubarb and Sea- 
kah' Pots, Vases, etc., post free --T PRATT. Pottery, Dudley. 

■piRST-CLASS ARCHANGEL MATS, 1 SsT; 

-L Heavy Petcrsburgh, 12s. ; Light, 11s. per doz. ; C. N. 
Fibre. 2b. fid. ; Fibrous Loam, Coarse Sand, Leaf or Peat- 
mould, each, 3s. per sack. Rasic Slag or Kainit, fis. per cwt. 
All manures.- W. HERBERT A CO., Hop Exchange, S.E. 

VL ALL Vaporising Compounds and Insecti- 

-A- cides, non-poisonous and poisonous. XL ALL Weed 
Killer and Fertilizer, New Green Sunshade, etc. XL ALL 
Specialities are used and sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Florists all over tho United Kingdom. Manufacturer 
will send Price List by return, and give address of nearest 
Agent. Poisonous preparations only sent direct when Agent 


S END NOW for Trc 

tion of Tested and Reli 


HARTERS TESTED SEEDS.—Now ready. 

Smaller packets. We have been asked by customers, 
whose requirements for some varieties of seeds are small, if 
we cannot spare them “ a little pinch of this or that, just 
enough to raise a few plants." Hitherto we have refrained 
from dividing up our ordinary packets, but, to meet a desire 
so frequently expressed, we nave now arranged to offer, as 
detailed in our Catalogues, smaller packets of many of our 
choicest tested stocks. Send for a copy to—CARTER*S, 
Seedsmen by Appointment to His Majesty tho King, 237, 
238, and 97, High Holborn, Loudon. City Branch: 53a, 
Queen Victoria-street, K C._ 

DUTTON’S Collection of GARDEN TEAS for 

^ Small Gardens.—4 Pints, 4 excellent sorts, our selection, 
3s. 6d., post free. 6 Pints, 6 excellent sorts, our selection, 
5s., jHist free. —SUTTON A SONS, Tho King’s Seedsmen, 
Reading. ___ 

TDATH’S SELECT SEEDS.—New Illustrated 

" Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds, with 
full cultural notes, is now ready, ami may lie had post freo 
on application Dept. A, R. H. BATH, Limited, The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech._ 

HA EN AT ION S, PINKS, AURICULAS.— 

YJ 12 MalmaiRoiis, best varieties, distinct, 10s. 12 Choicest 

Carnations and Pieotees, all true to name, fis. to 12s. 12 Pinks, 
the Bweetest and most charming of hardy flowers, 5s. ; 12 pairs, 
9s. All the above established in Bmall i*ots. Carnation, 
Picotee, Auricula, Polyanthus, and Pink seed, Is fid. to2s. fid. 
per packet. Illustrated Catalogue free.-J. DOl/GLAS, 
Great Bookham. Surrey. _ 

XT’ENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND.— 

Fruit Trees and Vines a speciality. Conifers and 
Evergreens. Flowering Shrubs and Trees. Hardy 
Climbers. Herbaceous . Plants. Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. Garden Tools and Requisites. Catalogues for 
all departments, free. Nurseries, etc., 350 acres. — 
GEORGE BIJNYARD A CO., Ltd , Tho Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 

S END NOW for Trowers’ Cottagers’ Collec¬ 
tion of Tested and Reliable Vegetable Seeds, unsur¬ 
passed for exhibition, 18 varieties, 2s. 9d Trowers" Villa 
Collection, 23 varieties, 5s. Trowers' Marvel ^-Guinea Collec¬ 
tion and Trowers' Surrey Monster Guinea Collection. All post 
paiil.- II. A A. TR OWER. Re dhill. Su rrey. Catalog ue s free. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Rollisson's).— 

-*- 25 seeds, fid. ; 100, Is. fid. New Tomato " Marvel," ideal 

cropper and fruit, 3d. packet.—HILE, Ilford. 

HH R VS A NTH EM U MS, Early - flowering.— 

L* Champ d Or, Le Paetolo, White Pet, etc. 12 dis. vars , 
Is 3d. ; 26dis. vars., 2s. fid. ; 100, in 50 vars , 7s, fid., rooted 
plants. Free for cosh.—J. W. ROBERTS A CO., Florists, 
L'anelly. __ 

G ARDEN FRAMES. — YVcll made, and of best 

materials, lean-to, painted, and glazed, 21-oz. glass, 6 ft. 
by 4 ft.. 31s. ; 8 ft. by fi ft.. 52s. ; 12 ft. by 6 ft.. 69s. Garden 
lights, unglazed. 3s. lid. Note ! We take back if notapproved 
of. — E. B. HAWTHORN AjUO, London W orks, Readi ng._ 

T ADDERS, TRESTLES, AND STEPS.— 

-LI Great improvements. Price Lists from HEATHM AN 
A CO., Parson's Green, London, K.W. 

G REENHOUSES. — SOUND WORK. 

Price Lists post free. — A. P. JOHNSON, Wilming¬ 
ton, Hull. 

^BUSHEL SACK LEAF - MOULD (pure 

-L Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London, 3s. 9d.; three bushels 
prepared Potting Soil, 3 b. 9d.; three bushels Peat, 3s.9d.; three 
bushels Loam, 3s.9d.; two bushels Bedfordshire Sand, 3s.fid.— 
E. VA N DER MEERSCH. Que en's Nu rsery, Selliurst, S. E. 

■□LOWER POTS.—The Market Pot. The 

L Garden Pot. The Fancy Pot. The cheapest and best 
Pot. Splendid finish, verv porous, and durable. Size marked 
on all pots below 7". Prices and Catalogue—SCREMER- 
HTON COAL CO , Ltd., Berwirk-on-Tweed. 

A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN is obtained by 

using WAKELEY’S celebrated "Hop Manure.” Sco 
advert, front page. Feb. 16th and March 2nd. 

G ARDEN NF/TTINGSTShadings, Tiffany, 
Scrims-RIGBY, WAIN WRIGHT, A CO.. Manufac- 
turers, Ne p tune Works, Manc hes ter. Send for samples. 

HISHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use; 

YJ its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blights 
and fungus on plantB, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs. Gishurstine keeps boots dry in all weathers; they will 
polish. Good for harness. Wholesale from —PRICES 
PATENT CANDLE Co , Ltd., London. 

H.B.EEN HOl; STRAIN TIN G & GLAZING.— 

L* "VitrpiijWi'Har uffperior toiWhite Lead Paint,- 8 6ix'r pall. 
" Plastine." suoerse<le« Euttiv 16, - per ^wt. Full narticulara 


G REENHOUSES. 

Price Lists post free. — A 
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TOWARD BA DM A NS New Revised Cata- 

•*-* logue of Dahlias and Exhibitors' Guido for 1907, now 
ready, post free on application. Ask for the Red One. 20,000 
good pot-roots (tubers) for early shows, etc. (.'actus. Show, 
Pompone, Fancy, Single, in 500choice varieties, my selection, 
any class, 2s. 6d doz., free. Send for the Red One — 
EDWA R D B A DM AN. Dahlia Specialist, llailsham. Sussex. 

Of] ACRES of WELL-CROWN NURSERY 

v V Stock -Fruit Trees and Roses to be Sold at less than 
half usual price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Apples, l r 
Plums, Cherries, 0s. and 9s. per do/.on. Rose Trees, finest 
selected Hybrid. Is dozen ; 30s. 100. Teas and Climbers, 5s. 
d« >?. ; 32s. 100, with branehes 4 and 5 ft. long. Fine Standards, 
12s. dozen. Trained Peaches and Nectarines. Is. €d each 
12s doze n. - K EATERY S. Hound a Is. Il.nnhl* don, Su rrey. 

fj H R V S AN TH E M U M S for Carden and Creen 

^ house. —Grand Collect ion of Etulies. Cuttings from 1«1. ea. 
Catalogue post free—CHI'RCH PROS .Nw.irder-t on.Norwich. 

fJHOIUE CHRVSANTIIEM\:MCUTTIN(RS, 

^ Id. each, such as A. Thomas, Car're:, Cariel, Mokh* 5, 
Flora, Modesto, W. King, H. Martiti, Oct. Yellow, Curtis, 
Davis, Rolierts, rockett. Smith, Adcock, and 200 others. 18 
post free -.JOHN T CRN Kit, Wetlu rby. Yorks. _ 

PRIMROSE PLAN > 1'S( Woodland),lW, Is. 4x1.; 

“ 300, 4s. Hlucliells, 100, Is. 6*1. ; 500. 7s. Wood Anemones, 

SO, Is. 6*1. Lily Valley, GO. Is. Gd. Yellow Per. Foxgloves, 
60, Is. 6d. Double White Primroses, 12, Is. Gd. Cow- 
Blips. .100, 2s. Ivy (small-leaved) for walls, banks, lOO(rooted), 
1». 4d., free. Perennials, 200 var. Lists. Strong plants, 
carefully parked. - KATE, llarley Park. Callao, Ireland. 

T5E( ION IAS, TUB E ROCS. — Lar^e ‘J year 

Bulbs (not small 1-year', singles, in rose, scarlet, yellow, 
white, copper, 2s doz ; 12s. 100. Doubles, choice mixed, 3c 
doz. GLOXINIAS, choice mixed, lr. Gd doz. ; 8s 6*1 100, 
with full cultural directions. FIBROUS BEGONIAS, 
assorted i-trong pot-plants, 3s. 6*1. doz. All post free. —E. 
GAVE, (hill-on Broad Nurseries, Lowestoft 

jQ.ENTIANA VERNA.—1*2 first-class clamps, 

5s , free. 1 Golden Hart s-tongue, 2» 3d. tiOstmuidarugalis, 
2» 6<1. — P; B. O K ELLY, Nurseries. Bally vaughan, Co. Clare. 

REND A POST CARD To r~ H0BBIESM907 

^ Catalogue. New Roses a great speciality.—HOBBIES 
LIMITED, Norfolk Nurseries, Dcrcham. London Depot: 
17, Broad-street-place, E.C. 

P E< IA L A N D SllOVV^BELARd O NIUM S~ 

Av best sorts from pots, tme to name, 3s. tier doz., free.— 
LEWIS k SON. Nurserymen, Malvern. 


EdONIAS A .SPECIALITY. —Large, erect- 

flowering. Singles, 25 for 3s.; 100. 11s.; doubles, 12 for 
Gladioli, 12 for 3s, 


B 

2«. 6*1 ; 100.12s. Gladioli, 12 for 3s. For cash. List free.— 
JOHN WELLS. Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh, Mailing, Kent. 

GLADIOLI FOR EX HI BITIO N-Be deling 

^ cutting, from 2s. doz. to 2s. each. Price List now ready, 
post free. W. C. B ULL, Ellinglon -ro ad, Ra msgate._ 

AUBRIETIAS, the beautiful purple Rock 

AA Cress or edging for borders, smothered with bloom in 
spring and summer, 12 clumps, in 6 varieties, 2s. 6*1.; half 
su bblied. Is 3*1. Flowering, Evergreen, and Ornamental 
Shmlts, 12 assorted, 4s. Catalogues free. All carriage and 
packing free for cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed to 
alb—Tlios. SUTCL1FFE. F. K. H.S., Bur.*cough Bridge,L uii<'K. 

PJ.LADIOLI.—(Irand bulbs, finest, named, from 

^ . 2s. Gd. per dozen, carriago ]>ai<l.-ALEXR. E. CAMP 
BEL L & SON. Gourock, N. B. 


CJUlvPLUS PLANTS.—6 extra fine double 

** Begonias. 6 colours, grand btilliB for exhibition; 6 single 
Itcgonias, upright flowers, 5 and 6 niches oxer; 8 tine 
Fuchsias, G Zonal Geraniums, 6 Primula ohconiea, G Helio¬ 
trope's Lord Roberts, 6 Marguerite*, G Carnations, 4 ever- 
blooming Begonias; 51 strong plants. 4s Gd. free. 6 
Gloxinias, lovely colours, gratis with order. Half lot, 2s Gd. 
free. HEAD GARD ENE R. 46. Wrrwick-road. B anb ury. 

PJ A RN AT ION S and PICOT EES. — Catalogue 

b' free. Strong plants for bonier nr pot culture, in 5 in. 
pots, 6* and 7s fid. per doz., carr. forward ; not in pots. 4s 61, 
Gs , and 7s. Gd. per doz . carr. paid, (’ash, my selection. 
Seed. Is Gd an l 2s. Gd. per packet (Trading Winner Nat. 
C and P. Shows North of England for over 20 years.) 
AURICULAS — A few choice varieties to offer. T. LORD, 
Carnation Grower, Todmanieii. 

O WN-ROOT ROSES.—Clearance Offer.—12 

Choice H P , 5s. 6*1 ; 12 Teas and H. Teas, Gs. Gd ; 12 
Unnamed H P, 4i- ; G Climliers. 4s. All strong plants, 
carriage paid. ,T J MARRIOTT. Nurseries. Sutton Coldfield. 


Fj IIR Y SAN THEM U MS, 2ri,oiltJ rooted jThTnts 

ready shortly Up-to-date Collection of Early-flowering, 
Decorat ive. Exhibit ion, and Single \ars. Purchasers' selection 
from ljd. each My selection. 25 distinct, correctly named 
2s 6*1. Catalogue free. H WOOLMAN, F.N.C.S., Aeock's 
Green. Birmingham. 

O RCHIDS.—.‘1 Od. Halli for os.; 2 Cattlevas 

f<*r5s. ; 2 Oneida, fores ; 2(’yps for 5s ; 2 Lelias for 5 b. ; 
3 Odont. crispum for 5 k. BROCIINER. Hessle, Hull. 

PJ.ERANIUMS.—Well - rooted autumn cut- 

V tings, carriage paid for cash with order. H. Jacoby, 
*.’ark crimson; Master Christine and Lady Sheffield, pink; 
1' V. Rnspail, dble scarlet; Mine. ThiKaut, dble. pink; 
I*lower of Spring, cream-edged leaf; llappy Thought, green- 
« d red, with cream centre; and Golden Harry Ilieover, 
bronze, la. 9d„ doz. ; ltlt. 160. King uf Denmark. *Ui|e. 
salmon ; Henry Jacoby, tine dble erimson, 2s., *b>z. ; 12s , 100. 
Ivy-leaf varieties, Mine. Crons.** 1 , Souv. di> (’has. Turner, 
A!i«-*> Crou.ss‘\ anil Jeanne d Arc, Is 91 do/ ; 10s 100 

Assorted d >zeii Gd extra.-CHARLES FRENCH, Pound 

F.eld. Jarvis Brook. Susse x. 

PJ<EL(JCt\NE CRLSlATA.—Dozen surplus 

V showing flower, in pans containing upwards of 

bulbs, I Os , aeh. or exchange for other Orchids. Apply — 
G ARDEN ER, Wallh-.,. ***. Turplm-lmii. Linlithgowshire 
‘DEECH for ho ljrin^, *2 to 3 ft., os. per 100, 

. Paii'irstiiant Tiim ird‘*au. hi rung plants for spring b|oom- 
iti--. 50.1:, 51 . lot.:. Gd. Whit 1 J... rla.-amg Peas, extra strong 
r 3, 1 . e.ir pul Rho lo-b n'bo-imixed, hushy planfi;, 

Gil do/ A w SHILIJNi;, High ..'reet, FI. . I. Haul ; 

OSES a ml il'l kin*L ot Plants Bold" D.iilv 

" I! o, look by AUCTION a i Hi- M'MiRGATK 
AI i ll*>\ l*Oi IMS, 2c, Mooriii.dds, EC. Catalogue 
?■> in free and all commissions executed for buyers not 

able to be pr 


R 1 


"DLACK ( , URKANTS^ = 4fcildwin, the popular 

.'. Near, 5s doz; 12s. Gd. 10), carnage paid. —E. fnwE, Oulton 
B ox 1, Low s'.oft. 


TOMATO PRODIGIOSUS.— Popular favour- 

-L ite. Unequalled for carlincss, heavy cropping, disease- 
resisting properties. We are having numerous testimonials 
and rei>eat orders from last year's delighted customers. 
Thousands of strong, sturdy plants. Decernber-Bown, twice 
transplanted, 2s. dozen; 10s. 100; from pots with mould, 
3s. Gd. dozen ; post free with full CULTURAL DIRECTIONS, 
making success certain. SEED, packets, lsi The fruit of 
this superb dwarf, short-jointed variety is smooth, medium 
size, finishing with a point; no unsightly “eye." Fniiterers 
rush for u ! ! K GA VE, O ulton Broad. Lowesto ft.. 

A BARGAIN. — RELIABLE SEEDS7 

Harrison's Special 5s. Collection contains : Peas(3 vars.), 
Broad and Runner Beans, Beet, Brussels Sprouts, CabKage, 
Cauliflower. Carrot, Cress. Kale, Leek. Lettuce (2 vars ), 
Mii3turd. Onion, Parsnip. Parsley. Radish, Spinach, Savoy. 
Turnip, and Vegetable Marrow 1 . Post free for cash with 
order HARRISON k SONS. Seed (Lowers. Leicester._ 

S ' TRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Laxton s Re- 

wanl, The Latest, Bedford Champion, 2s. 6*1.; The Bed 
ford. 2s per *l*iz. ; Royal Sov. and President, 2s. per 100. All 
true to turiii’. Ilvml laid and well rooted, car. free. W. 
BENTLEY. Mai pas, ('lies 

D g\HLlAS.—Hood pot-iojts,new Cactus vars., 
the 13 for 3s. 3*1. : Antelope, Juliet, Nero, Mrs. Brun- 
t*m. White Mrs. Crowe, Rainbow, Mrs II. L limtuwon, J B. 
Bryant, Dainty, H. F. Robertson, Mrs Ed Mawley, J. H. 
Ja<kson, John Burn; or will rend 12 distinct «)Mer vars.. cor¬ 
rectly named, 2s. 3 l., post free. New Catalogue shortly.— 
1L WOOT AI AN. Aiwks Green, Birmingham. 

"DEAN.S, YARD LONG. — Wonderful new 

Runners from Japan; very prolific; one pod enough 
for one person ; been grown over a yard long. 6 Beans. Is. ; 
12, Is. 9*1.; 24. 3s. 31., post free. E. HILL, 13, Hounslow- 
aveinie, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

TRIE BEaT NEW TEA RuSE~is ^1 adTme 

Jules Gravereaux. Splendid f*>r wall or bush, 8*1 each ; 
G for 3s. 6*1 , post free ; or this variety, included with 5others, 
such as Frau Karl Druschki. Caroline Testout, &c , for 3s Gd. 
Cash wi th o rder . - H. ALLEN, East wood , Ror hford. Essex. 

■THE LADY'S FA YOU RITE ROSES lire 

A Mme. AVicl Chatenay, Mme. Ravary. or Lady Battersea, 
8*1. each; the three for Is. 9d., post free. - H. ALLEN, 
Eastwood. Rochford, Essex. 


■TOMA 10 PLAN IS.—Holmes’Supreme, Up- 

to-Date, strong, transplanted. Is. 6d. d*>z., 10». 100. Mar¬ 
gin rites, large white, also yellow, pot now for Easter, 1 b. 3d. 
doz. Valuable hints free. Cash.- STAUNTON, Somers 
Park Nursery, Mali cm 


D OUBLE BLUE HEPATKJa, very rare, 

now the time to plant. 6*1. per crown. Cash with 
order. Miss SAUL, Waiiifleet. Lincolnshire. 


M y sixth season in this paper.— 

Malmaison Cnrnations a Speciality. 6 grand vars., dis¬ 
tinct, 3s. ; 2 of ca*-h. 5s., including Cecilia, the new 1 Yellow.— 
E C. GOBLE. F.N.C. S. , Wnlcot Nursery, Rydc, I W. __ 

■DHUBARB ST. MARTIN. —The earliest red 

■Lw variety, unequalled for forcing. 1-year rootB, 2a. dor ; 
&*. 100; 3 year clumps, 4s. *loz. ; '20 b. 100, carriage paid.—E. 
GAVE, Oulton Broad. Lowestoft. 


TOMATO PLANTS ! TOMATO PLANTS Tl 

—Sutton's Earliest of All, seed direct from Sutton's • 
autumn sown, been transplanted, healthy; 12 plants. Is fid ' 
24 plants, 2s. G*l., free by post. — CHAS. MORFETt! 
Rfdtertabridge, Sussex. 

OOLEUS l UOLEUS!! COfTEUSTlfcii vetu^ 

VJ Bpeeiality. Best named varieties for exhibition or 
decoration. 12 well-rooted plants. 2s. G<1 ; 24 varieties 4s 
free by post CHAS. MORFETT, Rnhertshridge, Sussex. ' 

QNION PLANTS ! ONION PLANTS TP 

vj Strong plants from open around, August sown. “Giant 
Rocea " and "Italian Red," 100. 10*1. ; 200. Is Gd ; 400. 2* 6*1 
Lettuce plants (Brown Cos) 100. 10d. ; 200. Is 6*1. ; all free by 
post.—CHARLES MORF ETT, R obert.shridge. Sussex. 

X) HU BARB SETS. — ROYAL ALBERT, 

« Vx?. fo .T ?r ’ ls M U' r : 10 b- per 100 - 

P. OV EREND, Red-lane. Parsley, near Ix-ed.v 

JJUSTY MILLER AURlUULAS,3s.3d.; Dl)lt\ 


Primr»j3cs, white. Is 6*1 ; mauve, 2s 6*1 : 


d : “ Burgundy.'3s. 
Nk vvi asti*‘mi-T yne. 


do z , free M ks LA NE, 23, Queen s ter. 

"DLANT NOW!—Dormant rojt.s of Tiojtiu)- 

lum speciosum. most beautiful of climbing plants. 12 for 
fnc HARDY. Per* o*. k, Co. Antrim 

EHENMAL PHLOXES: 8 Svinliitlc, Is. : 

6 Edina. Is.: G Fireball, Is : 8 Queen of Whites, Is.; 6 


Coccinea, Is ; G Moli-rc. Is. 2plants of each run. 2s . allcar 
free J LANGFORD, Nurserie s, Wi thington. Manchester 

TROUBLE PRIMROSE, white, Is. ; lilac, 

J-r Is Gd. ; Arthur Dumoilln, 3s. ; double yellow, 3v ; Paddy 
5s ; Marie Crousw*. 5 j. ; Blue Primrose. 2s 6*1 ; Jaek-in-the- 
Green. Is (hi ; Pantaloon, 2s. ; Hose-in Hose. re*l and yellow 
2s. ; ( •erule.i, 5s. All ir r *loz.,; set of 12, 3s. 3d. belaud 
Poppies, 3 colours. 6d. *loz ; 3s. 100. G named Pinks, Is 6 
named Carnations, Is. 3*1. Alpine Auriculas. Is. *loz.— 
HITMP HRK\ S, b R. H 8., Bungalo w, Suml hurst, Cambcrl^y. 


KEEP THE GREENHOUSE GREEN IN 
THESE DARK DAYS. 

We Bend fully budded Azaleas of mixed colours and best 
varictica. Is. 6d. to 2 h. Gd. each. 

Arauoarlas. charming miniature trees for Xmas decora¬ 
tion, Is. Gd. to 2s. 

•racaanas. 9d. to is. 6d. 

-.iibbor-plants, is. 6*1. 

Cllvias. best of window and room plants, easy to grow and 
of a size to flower, 1b. 6d. to 2b. 6d. 

Asparasiia Ferns, Strong plants, in pink of condition, 

lOd.; or 9b. doz. 

Ferns in many sorts and finest condition, 3d , 6d., and 9d. 
Neat tufts of Golden Euonsonns, 4d. and fid. 

Reduction for quantity. Mixed selections for greenhouse 
■onservatory, or window garden, 10s. G*1 , 15s. G<1 , and 21 r ’ 
arriage pai*l for cash with order. Gratis with each purchase 
of 10s and upwards, a strong pla*it of VciL hs new yellow 
i)asmiiie( J primulimim), r.o finely shown l>cforet h. R HS Ia-*t 
spring. Coloured plate of this ••harming shrub sent on n pp!i- 
ation. All skilfully |wke*l ate! put on rail to suit pur* ha;xrs. 
Kclccted ro*vts just ready for polling uf the white Spir.va 
and the beautiful old Bleeding Heart (l)ielytra apectabilis) 
6*1. each ; 6 for 2a. 6d. Strong selected Mint roots for forcing’ 
2 b. Gd. per bushel, carriage extra. ' 

J. BENTLEY, MAYFIELD NURSERY, MERTON PARK, 3.W. 


The lateet day for receiving Advertisements 

IS FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 



SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS 

PEA: Border Chief. the fi neat 
Early Marrow. Per quart, 2/6. 

CARROT : Mein’s 
Moi'A Exhibition £ 

Earl 7 Exhibition. 

Each |ht pkt . 6*1. k 

LEEK:__^ 

CMC NS: 
.eln’sAilsa 
raier, the 

Champion Prize 
inner. Per jkt., 
1 -, and 2 G. 

Mein’s Cranston’s 
Excels.or. another of the 
Fame ty|*e. Per pkt-., 6d. and 1 -; 
and per * z., 16. 

Carriage cr Post Free. 

Our Gardening Guide for 1007 f ont free. 


hibjtion sort in 
the wor'' 

1. - pkt. 


J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulb xxr» Plant Giiow kb, 

Tht Export Nuraerlet, Heemstede, Haarlem, Holland, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Prut, 
List. Si’Kin*i, 127)7, or Bulbs and Plants, in English, .»t 
lowest prices, w-ill l»e aent post free on application. No 
chnrges f*»r packing. ()r*ler»of 10s. an*l above cntir*ly fre'• t » 
destination in England, Scotland, and Ireland. First,<<uality 
guaranteed. Established 1884. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out of Price List, for Spring 
planting. 25 at price per 100 rate. 


Ter 100 

Tuberous Single Bo- b d 

aonlas. Amt size, in 
the finest mixture .. 10 0 
Tuberous S ing le BO- 
fronias. second size, 
in the finest mix Lure 6 0 
Tuiierous Double Be¬ 
gonias. first size in 
the finest mixture .. 15 0 
Tuberous Doable Be¬ 
gonias* second size, 
in the finest mixture 10 0 

Anemones. Bingie, 

mixed .10 

Anemone The 
Brido. pure white.. 1 0 
Dahlias, single, mixed 6 0 
Funlctas, in mixture 8 0 
Gladiolus Sur¬ 
prise. rod ..20 


6 0 


Ter 109 
s d 

Calla alba mac- 
nlata, white, with 
tiger foliago .. .. 8 0 

Hyac, candicans, 

white, first size.. 

Iris cermaniea, 

mixed .. 4 0 

Lilies. in mixture .. 10 0 

Phlox decussata. 

mixed.8 0 

Delphiniums, mixed 10 0 
Gladiolus Ganda- 
vensis, mixed .. 3 0 
Gladiolus Breach- 
leyensis. scarlet .. 3 0 
Gladiolus Mario 
Lemolne .. 2 6 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSES. 

Extra strong plants in 8-inch pots, fine for greenhouse 
cultivation, 2s. Gd. and 3s. 6<L each. 
GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down Nnrcoiies, 

_CLIFTON. BRIS T OL. _ 

]WEW AND RARE FltUIT-the Strawberry- 

■*•’1 Raspberry. -The fmit follows the Raspl»erry most, hut 
the growth is much shorter. The fruit is rich crimson, and 
equal to Strawberries in size, ami is said to be a emaa 
la*tween a Strawberry ami a Raspberry. 3 for 2s. ;6 f*>r 3 k. Gd ; 
12 for Gs. Japanese Winels/rry, often 80 to 100 fruits iu a 
bunch, delicate, lmcintis flavour. Much like Raspl»erric*. 
Very hardy. Succeed on the poorest soil; Gfor2s. fid. ; 12for 
4s. Gd. Extra giant canes. G for 4s ; 12 for 7s. 6*1., free. - 
Mrs. GARDNER, F. R.II S , Priory House. Stroud. 

A (IAPAN T TIIU*S (the Blue African Lily). - 

The only real Blue Lily in the world. It is a* rapid 
grower, and increases in size and beauty every year. Willi 
the most ordinary kind of care it will last for years: ? fine 
plants, lr. 3d. ; fi. 3s., post free— Mrs. GARDNER, F.R HS, 
Priory House, Stroud 

■RARE NOVELTY.—Sauromatum guttatum 

(Monarch of (he East.)—Having been successful in 
obtaining a direct consignment of these beautiful bulb* in 
lovely condition, the / ore now offered by me for the first 
time. Merely placed in a window or greenhouse, it will pro¬ 
duce out of the dry bulb a huge flower, 16 to 18 inches Ions, 
Bujjerbly spotted and veined. No other flower in colour nr 
shape like it. After flowering it throws up elegant dark 
green foliage, which iu very ornamental. 2 for Is. 6*1. : G for 
3s. 6d ; extra giant bulbs, 2 for 2s. 6*1 ; 4 for 4s. (with 
instructions), post free —Mrs, GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory 
Hou se. Stro ud. 

■THE SACRED BLACK LILY from Holy 

J- Land now go into growth, and as they flower during 
winter and spring, should be potted at once. Very 
scarce, huge flowers of magnificent lustre and texture 
not easily described. It« flowers are enormous, fully 
1 foot in length, colour clear coal black, so intense thnt 
it really shows a brilliancy, and, as may well l*e imagined, it 
is a flower of most st riking oddity ami lieautv. Collet-tors 
report from Palestine that the supply of these Lilies is about 
exhausted. Very few have iwen imported this season, and 
there will he scarcely any next season. Giant bulbs, 2s. Gtl. 
each; ordinary size. Is each; 3 for 2s. Gd . post free.— 
Mil*. GARDNER, F.It HS, Priory House, Stroud 

■PHE URIMSON SPIRAEA.—A glorious new 

J- plant now offered by me for the first time. It in most 
superb for winter and spring decoration of the greenhouse, a 
well-grown plant being a mass of lovely crimson blossom, but 
it has a further charm by beiiu perfectly hanly, and can N* 
plantc*l iu the open at once 3 for Is 3*1. : 6. 2s. 9d. ; 12. .'•« , 
tie* 1 Mils liARDNF.R. F R II S , P* iorv Hour-* 1 , Si r*»ml. 

TTKNTLSH (iOLDEN HOP. ~Vigo ous, 

han*lsouip. and true perennial climber of great 4s*aufy. 
eovermg an rnornious stm* *• in one season. It haz. become 
very fashionable of lat*-, owing to its pro*btchig a grand, tell¬ 
ing effect in a sboii rime 3. Is, 3*1 ; 6. 2s ; 12. 3s 9*1 . i^jst 
fre. 1 Mrs. G VKDNKIL F K.II Priory lfoi.se, Strmi*l_ 

■RASPBERRY SUPERLATIVE.—It gained 

a First Class Certificate at the Crystal Palace Show and 
First Class Certificate at the Royal Horticultural Society 
This Raspberry is growing more In favour every year, and‘it 
stems to stand drought bettef than any other; the fruit is 
very larfe Mid an abunda it b?ar* r, and good for dessert. 
12 for 2s. 6*1. : 25urrr^(s Gel. ; 50 for_8s. ; 100, 14s., carriage 
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MRS. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory House, STROUD, 

KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD WHERE PLANTS, BULBS, AND TREES CAN BE SENT, 

21st season. THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 21st season. 

LIKE THE FOLLOWING HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY MRS. GARDNER, GAINED ONLY BY SHEER MERIT AND DEMONSTRATED WORTH. 

READ WHAT OTHERS SAY, THEH JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES WHERE TO BUY. TH0USAH0S OF MY CUSTOMERS WRITE LIKE THE F0LL0WINC LETTER8. 

SURELY SUCH LETTERS ARE PROOF BEYOND DOUBT HOW PLEASED MY CUSTOMERS ARE WITH THE PLANTS I SUPPLY! 


Mrs. Bi lmer, Fulwith Brow, near Harrogate, writes Dee. 15, 1906: “The plants arrived 
safely. I am very nmeh pleased wit h them, and I nniHt say I never saw such perfect packing." 

Mi-s. llu’iUK, Adare. Ireland, writes Dec. 3, 1906: “I cannot And words to express my 
thunks for the beautiful plants. They are far beyond my expectations, and are all doing so 
well. They reached me just as fresh as when taken from the soil, doubtless owing to your 
system of perfect packing.' 


Mr. M. Richards, Harriugay, London. N., writes Dec. 1,1906: “ The Roses I had from 
you last year were very satisfactory. I did not expect so many flowers the first year, and 
thc^r have made a wonderful lot of vigorous growth.” 

IlifKs. Tod, Esq., Queen-street, Glasgow, writes: “The Ampelopeis Veitchii plants re¬ 
ceived this week were beautinlly packed, and arrived in a moist, healthy, and most perfect 
condition. 1 have never seen such huge, robust plants at anything approaching the price.” 


MRS. GARDNER, 


Can Supply you with perennial and herbaceous Plante, Roses, etc., from her private 

F Barden, that will satisfy and please. QUALITY bonsidered, the price is absurdly low. 

n it a but Mrs. Gardner's motto has never been to snpply a lot of weak, badlyjrrown plants at 

K H S & low price, which never satisfy or bring pleasure to the Par chaser. Hence the reason 

■ n a fi * v B j 8,000 testimonials for quality and packing. 


Mrs. Gardner does not keep a nursery or sell plants locally: her Plants and Bulks can only be obtained by ordering through the post, therefore, the Best Plants* 
etc., are never picked out by personal applicants. Now is the best time to plant. The early planters art always the successful gardeners. Everything in prime 
condition for removal. Packed free and carnage paid. 

CATALOGUE OP PLANTS, ROSES, AND BULBS, FREE. 


ROSES-ROSES 

ALL IN GRAND CONDITION FOR REMOVINC. 

Packed Free and Carriage Paid. 

NOW 8PLENDID TIME TO PLANT. 


6 LOVELY HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 

(my Gem selection). This set is so lovely they should be 
ill every garden; extra choice varieties, selected after grow¬ 
ing hundreds; my customers have been simply charmed with 
this set; all labelled with name and carriage paid. 3, 2s. ; 
the set. 6, 3s. Oil.; 12, 7s.; 24, 13s.; 50, 25s.—M kh. GARDNER, 
F.R.H.S., Priory House. Stroud. 

r E VELVETY CRIMSONBLACK ROSE: 

—Probably the nearest to a real black Rose, magnificent 
lustre and texture, hardy, vigorous, and free bloomer. 
28. each; 3 for 3s. 6d., carriage paid.— Mrs. GARDNER, 
F.R.H.8.. Priory House, Stroml. 


HPHE NOVELTY ROSE.—The flowers are 

A green and quite distinct from all other Roses; should be 
inevery Collection. Is. each ; 3 for 2s. 6d., post free.— Mrs. 
GARDNER. F.R.H 8 , Priory House. Stroud. 

HEIM BING AND WALL ROSES, "strong, 

^ vigorous trees.—Crimson Rambler, growH 10 feet in one 
Beason, a mass of double crimson flowers for months, won the 
N.Il.H. Gold Medal and numerous flrat-class certificates; the 
Yellow Ram bit r, rich canary-yellow, very fragrant; t ho White 
Rambler owing to the enormous demand for this lovely Rose, 
it lias now got very scarce ; Pink Rambler. In aulifulsofl pink, 
fast grower. Any of the above, Is. 6d. ouch ; the set of 4, 4s.; 
two Bets for 7s. 6d. The lovely Dorothy Perkins, Is. 6d. each ; 
2 for 2s. 6d ; 4 for 4s., carriage paid.— Mrs. GARDNER, 
F.R.H.S., Priory House, Stroud._ 


Mrs. SOUTH®BN, Palace House, Burnley, 
writes, Oct. 31. 1906: - 

“I should like 25more Wichuraiana Roses; 
those I had two years ago have been quite a 
sight all the summer, the deep yellow and 
apricot colours are very charming, they are 
nearly evergreen, and the foliage is very 
glossy and beautiful." 


WICHURAIANA Hybrids. -The lovely new 

YY Climbing and Weeping Roses, colour canary-yellow, 
orangc-red, and scarlet with saffron-yellow. These will cer¬ 
tainly become grout favourites when known. 3 for 4s.; 6 for 
7s., carriage paid.— Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory 
House. Stroud. 

SPECIAL OFFER EXTRA LARGE ROSES. 

O _ 4-year-old trees, bushy, and abundance of fibrous roots, 
extra choice varieties, from pure white to rich velvety crimson, 
abundant bloomers, and should tie planted in the open at 
once. 6, all different ami named, 5s.; 12 for 9 b. 6d. t carriage 
paid - Mkh. GA RD NER. F.11 II. 8 ., Priory House, Stroud. _ 

•THREE great favourite Roses. —ELECTRA, 

J- a grand new Rose, very vigorous, rich yellow, and very 
lovely double buds, and superbly fragrant; W. A. RICHARD¬ 
SON, deep rich orange-yellow; MARECIIAL NIEL, rich 
deep yellow, the most glorious of Roses. These three are 
most deservedly popular as wall RoBes, and to cover arches, 
pillars, etc. Is. 6<l. each, or the set of 3 for 3s. 6d., post free. 
—M rs. GARDNER, F. R.H.8., Priory House, Stroud. 

HLIMBING ROSES.—A Wonderful Offer.— 

^ Half-Price.— Having a grand stock of Climbing and 
Rambling RoBes, all grand trees in splendid condition; no 
need for bare walls, ugly places, arches, and trellises, not 
covered, etc. Plant these freely. They will flower in the 
Wildest profusion anywhere and everywhere. 6 for 
2 s. 9x1. ; 12 for 5s. All different. Many worth 2i each. No 
more at this bargain price when these are cleared. All car. 
paid M rs, G ARD NER , F.R .H.8. , Pri ory House. Stroud. 

D OROTHY PERKINS, ft delightful new 

climbing Rose, has already become a great favourite 
witH all who have seen it in flower, producing, as it does, 
huge clusters of handsome soft pink flowers in the wildest 
profusion-in fact, quite a fountain of Rosea. Two for 2s 6d.; 
4 for 4s.; 12 for 10s., carriage paid.— Mils. GARDNER, 
F-K 118 , Pr iory Ho us e, Stroud . 


M agnificent tea roses for the gar¬ 
den or greenhouse, all hardy, grown in the open, never 
under glass, therefore certain to do well nnd flower abund¬ 
antly. My pet selection. Contains Bix that are indescribably 
beautiful in colour and formation of bud. 3 for 2s. 6d.; 
the 6 for 4s. Gd., post free.— Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., 
Priory House, Stroud. 


F RAU KARL DRUSCHKI.—The sensational 

new snow-white Hybrid Perpetual Rose, hardy, free- 
flowering, and superb formation of blossom. All will 
certainly grow this charming new ItoBe. The Queen 
greatly admired this grand new Rose at the National Rose 
Society’s Show. 3 for 4s.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 for 12s. Planted 
tieside the velvety crimson black Ros 
Two crimson black and 2 F. Hf D*ui 
paid.—M rs. GARDNER, F.Rfl.S., 



V ERY" SPECIAL OFFER —Extra 

large grand new CLIMBING, RAMBLING, and 
WEEPING ROSES, the 19U7 set Now Offered by me for 
the first time. These are most superb colours ; all proved 
very hardy, fast growers, and abundant bloomers. This set 
will give something more than satisfaction to all. Six, all 
different and correctly named, for 5s. ; two sets for 9*.. ear. 
paid.— Mrs. GARDNER, F it II.M,, Priory House. Stroud. 

THE QUEEN TEA ROSE SET. — Now 

offered by me for the first time. No description on paper 
can do justice to this the Queen of Tea Roses. Can be 
grown in the garden or greenhouse, all being hardy and culti¬ 
vated in the open. SOUVENIR DE PIERRE NOTTING, 
apricot-yellow, blended with coppery-yellow; bud long, 
opening into a large, full, and finely-formed flower. Most 
glorious Rose. GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, deep vermilion, 
shaded red and brownish-velvet, ever-blooming variety. 
This is a most su|)crb Rose for (rutting all the summer, 
simply giving armfuls of the sweetest of sweet Roses. 
SOUVENIR I>E CATHERINE GlU BLOT, a magnificent 
Rose; flowers full, very large, globular form, colour a most 
exquisite and delicate shade of terra cotta, and deliciously 
fragrant; an ideal bud for cutting; so pleasing and rich Is 
the colour that all who Bee this Rose in its full beauty ex¬ 
claim, “ What a glorious Rose !” All the above same price. 
3 for 4s.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 for 12 b. The set (3), one of each, 
4s. 6d., car. paid. -Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.II.8., Priory 
House, Stroud. 

P ARE Lovely ROSE^Ti EN ER AL SCIf A - 

-Lb BLEKINE - See Dean Hole’s reference to it on page 183 
of his l»ook. “ Our Gardens." Lord Brougham dcscril»es it as 
"caring neither for cold, damp, sun, or mildew," and be 
declares “that if a law was passed that one man should 
cultivate but one variety of Rose, he should without hesita¬ 
tion choose General Schablekine as being without a rival, 
flowering continuously, with 100 blooms of equal merit on a 
plant.” He says, “ Of all Roses it is the most faithful and 
generous.” Is. 9d. each; 3 for 4s. 6d., carriage paid.— Mrs. 
GARD NER, F.R.H.8., Priory House, Stroud._ 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW DWARF ROSE. 

MAOAME NORBERT LEVAVASSEUR. 

As a Pot-Rose for greenhouse or window it has no equal, 
for Is'd.H and borders it is simply a mass of crimson the whole 
of the season, producing such a grand, telling effect thut 
once seen is not readily forgotten ; it is very hardy, and will 
thrive in the poorest soil. Only grow about 1 foot high, and 
bloom so profusely as to entirely hide the foliage. The 
foliage is of a beautifully deep glossy green, and is never 
attacked by disease. It flowers in large clusters from June 
to November. It is always in bloom. Thij Rose will prove 
invaluable for bedding purposes, and for pot culture. It has 
nlready obtained the five following Prizes, viz. 


Paris Exhibition! May) Large Silver Medal. 
Paris Exhibition (November)-1st Class Cer¬ 
tificate of Merit by the National Horticul¬ 
tural Society of France. London (April) 1st 
Class Certificate of Merit, R.H.S. of London. 
London (June) 1st Class Certificate of Merit, 


London (June) 1st Class Certificate of Merit 
National Rose Society. Orleans (August) 
Gold Medal highest reward-with congratu¬ 
lations from the Judges. 

Now offered by me for the first time. Price Is. 6d. each; 
3 for 4s. ; 6 for 7s. ; 12 for 12 h. Packed free and car. paid. 

Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory House, Stroud. 


CUSTOMERS’ own SELECTION from any 
of above ROSES: 6 for 7s. 6d.: 12 for 14s.: 
25 for 25s. Packed free. Carriage paid. 


QPECIAL OFFER OF HARDY FLOWER- 

O IXG SHRUBS —Give a wealth of flower for the cold 
greenhouse, or make the garden a blaze of colour. 6, in 
variety. 1 h. 9d. ; 12 for 2s. 9d., carriage paid. — Mrs. 
GARDNER. F.R.H.S., Priory House, Stroud. __ 

M agnificent evergreen shrubs 

fur pots, window-boxes, beds, borders, or shrubberies. 
Grand young trees, 2 to 4 years old, including some of the 
very’ choicest varieties. I offer at a bargain price. 6 for 2 b. 9d.; 
12, Gs., carriage paid.— Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory 
House, S trou d._ 

GLADIOLUS, Very Special Offer.—Having 

a good stock of the lovely early-flowering section, I can 
offer at a l-argain price so long as Btock lasts; they are all 
colours from white to crimson, and can be potted or planted 
in border at once. They bloom much before the autumn¬ 
flowering Gladiolus, and are most sfiperb for cutting at a 
time when other flowers are scarce. 25, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s. 3d., 
post free’.— Mils. GARDNER, F.R.H.S, Priory House, 
81 ro ud. __ 

•THE BLUE SPIRJEA (Cariopteris). —A lovely 
•L blue hardy perennial, covered with a moss of blue flowers 
all the season. Certain to become very popular and grown 
by thousands when known. Can be planted in the open at 
once, or potted for the greenhouse. 2 for Is. 6d.; 4 for 2». fid.; 
6 for 3s. 3d., carriage paid.-Mas. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., 
Priory House, Stroud. 


TDATHBUN BLACKBERRY.-The fruit is 

very large and handsome, intense black with a very high 
polish and without any hard core, juicy, high flavoured ; of 
so superior a quality that it is in a class by itself. Those 
accustomed to the old varieties would scarcely recognise it 
for a Blackberry’. Very hardy, vigorous grower. All should 
plant a few of this lovely fruit. Fine trees, bargain price, 3 
for 2h. Gd.; 6 for 4s.; 12 for 7s. Gd., carriage paid.— Mum. 
GARDNER, F.R.H.8., Priory House, Stroud. 

fj 0 HR A NT, VICTORIA BLACK (New).— 

V This is the flnest and largest Black Currant in cultiva¬ 
tion. The fruit is of great size, splendid quality and flavour ; 
and the plant is a most abundant bearer. Even young plants 
are literally covered with huge bunches of fruit utmost as 
large as Grapes. 12 for 2». 6d. ; extra large 3-year-old trees, 
4s ik r dozen, carriage paid.—M rs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., 
Priory House, Stroud. 

fjLEM AT1S MONTANA.—This lovely, hardy 

white Clematis is now very scarce, owing to the great 
demand for it. I ran offer limited quantity, one year old, 2 
for Is. 3d. ; two years old, 2 for 2s. 3d.; three years old. 
Is. 9d. each; 2 for 3s., postage and carriage paid. — 
Mi ls, GA RDNER, F.R.H. S., Pr iory House , Stroud. _ 

HR AN I) CLIMBING CLEMATIS. — Glorious 

'-I lianly everlasting climbers, all 2 years old. I have a 
grand stock of the following colours and offer at a bargain 
price, so long as unsold: Cream, blue, white, yellow, either 
colour separate, or mixed as desired. 4. Is. 6d. : 8. 2s. 6d. ; 
1?, 4s. All post free.—Mils. GARDNER, F.R.H.S , Priory 
House, Stroud. 

H VBR11) DELPHINIUMS. —Cun offer plants 

from my su|>erb collection of over 20 of the very’ l>est 
single and double exhibition varieties, towering spikes of tlio 
most exquisite blue shades imaginable. All who see these 
new hybrids are amazed at the richness and intensity of 
colour; without seeing them no one can form the slightest 
conception of their splendour. Perfectly hardy and thrive 
anywhere. 6 for 1b. 6<1.; 12, 2s. 9d , post free.— Mrs. 

GARDNER, F.R.H S , Priory House, Stroud_ 


Miss THOMPSON, Cottisford Rectory, writes: 

“The plants arrived lovely and fresh as 
though just taken from the around five 
minutes before OrrivaL I am also much 
pleased with the beautiful bulbs. I cannot 
meet with plants anywhere to equal yours. 
Some I had from a larare firm were perfect 
rubbish compared with those I received from 
you." 


TJELICIOUS SWEET BRIER.—Everybody 

D likes a bush of Sweet Brier aliout the garden; it is*a 
favourite with all; the fragrance (especially after a storm of 
rain) is really delicious. 3 good plants, Is. 3d. ; 6, 2s. 3d.— 
Mils. GARDNER. F.R.H.8., Priory House, Stroud. 

OIPELOPSIS VEITCHII. — No deserip- 

tion on paper can do justice to this, the king of hardy 
climbers. As a great aid to architectural lieauty it is rapidly 
attaining prominence, and it is no less tieuutiful against the 
cottage than the mansion. It clings with the greatest tenacity 
to everything it comes in contact with, even glass, and has a 
creeping and winning way to reach the housetop that no 
other climber possesses. Its orange, scarlet, crimson, blood- 
red, and rainbow-tinted foliage during autumn is frequently a 
sight not readily forgotten. It is perfectly hardy, and grows 
freely everywhere. Having a good stock I offer at bargain 
prices : 2 years old, 3, Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. 3d. ; 12, 4s. ; selected, 3 
for Is. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 9d. : 12, 5s. Extra large plants, 4 years 
old, 2 for 2s. 6d. ; 4 for 4r. 6d. ; 12 for 10s. Also a few extra 
giant plants, 5 years old, very long and many trailers, 2s. each, 
3 for 5s., free.— Mils. GARDNER, F.R.H.8., Priory House, 
Stroud .___ ,**■ ’ _ _ 

TILY OF THE VALLEY.—This beautiful 
•Ll Lily is a universal favourite; it is quite hardy, and 
should be planted in the open at once, unless very early 
flowers are required, then it can be grown in a pot in a green¬ 
house or window. This is not the small-flowered English 
variety which grows wild, and may bo had very cheap, but 
the true giant-flowered Berlin variety. They are now show¬ 
ing growth, and whether potted or planted out in l»order 
will very shortly be a moss of flowers. Every’ root will flower 
this season. Bargain price. 12. Is. 3d.: 24, 2s. 3d. ; 50, 4s. ( 
post free M its. G ARD NE R, F. R.H.S ., Prio ry Hou se, Stroud. 

L 'OVELY NEW GEM for the ROCKERY, 

Edging, etc —Arabia alpina flore-pleno, superb spikes of 
snow-white flowers, double as n Rose, a mass of snowy 
blossobi for months, and more or less all the year. Grand 
for cutting, very hardy, a really grand perennial. Glorious 
for the warm or cold greenhouse. Potted now, flower all thq 
winter and spring; lovely Bprays for cutting. 6for Is. 9d.; 12 
for 2s. 6d., post free. — Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory 
Hous e. Strou d.__ 

•"THE real old-fashioned LAVENDER, flowers 
and foliage deliciously scented. Everybody likes Laven¬ 
der; grow any where. Strong plantB, 4 for Is. 3d., post free. 
Also delicious old ROSEMARY. No garden complete with¬ 
out this old favourite. 4 for Is. Gd., or 3 Lavender and 3 
Rosemary for 2s. Gd., post free. — Mrs. GARDNER, 
F.R.H.S , Priory House, Stroud. 

(Continued on page 1L) 
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Business Established Upwards 28 Years. 

Our PLANTS A'Hl SHRUBS are 

known tho world over. 

YOU MAY, we only say YOU MAY, 

buy cheaper, but even if you do tho first-clam quality we 
send will more than double repay you. Some of our 
Plant customers have been customers for 20 years. Need we 
say more: Ac hillea The Pearl, 12, Is. Alyasum, yellow, 
50, Is. Antirrhinums, 30, Is. Aquilcgia, 25, Is. Arabia alpina, 
50, Is. Aubrietia, 50, la. Arum Lilies, 6, Is. Od. Auriculas, 12, 
Is. 3d. Calceolarias, herhaeeous, 12, la. 6d. Canterbury Bells, 
white, blue, rose, double, single, or mixed, 36, Is. Canterbury 
Bells, Cup and Saucer, 36, Is Ctyperua (Umbrella Palm), 
4. Is. Chelone, 20. Is. Coreopsis grandifiora. 25, Is. 
Carnation Margarita, 20, Is. Double scarlet or white, 12, Is. 
Finest, mixed, 15, Is. Chrysanthemum maximum, 12, Is. 
C mflowers, 100, is. Cyclamens, very fine, 6, Is. Daisies, 
red, white, or mixed, 50, Is. Delphiniums, 12. Is. Evening 
Primrose, 12, Is. Foxgloves. 25. Is. Gaillardias, 12, Is. Geums, 
15, Is. Gypsophila, 15, Is. Honesty, 20, Is. Hollyhocks, double 
or single, 12, Is. Lupins, 20, Is. Lily of Valley, 25, Is. Lychnis, 
20,1s. Myosotis( Forget-me-not), 50, Is. Mrs. Sinkins Pink, 15, 
la. Her Majesty Pink, 12, Is. Primula sinensis, 12, Is. Poly¬ 
anthus, 25, Is. Pea, Everlasting, 20, Is. Indian Pinks, 15, Is. 
Pansies! Pansies! Our Mammoth, mixed, peacock, yellow, 
white, 50, 1s. Paeonies, 6, Is. Pyrethnims, 20. Is. Poppy, 
Oriental, 15, la. Iceland Poppies, scarlet, white, yellow, 
20. Is. Grand mixed, 25, la. Sweet Williams, 25, Is. 
Red-hot Pokers, flowering plants, 6, la, Rockets, 50, la. 
Wallflowers, over 1 acre fine plants, Covent Garden, 
Vulcan, Yellow, Ruby Gem, 100, Is. Double German 
Wallflowers, 50, Is. Cabbage, Masterpiece, 100, la. 
KUam's Imperial, Flower of Spring, Mein's Red. 100, 
Od. Onions. Ailsa Craig, 100, la. Seakale, forcing, 12, 2s. 
ROSES! ROSES! All English-grown. H P., Dwarf.6d each; 
5s. 6d. iloz. Tea and H. Tea, 9d. each. Standards, lino. Is. 6d. 
each. Name varieties, will do our best to please you. Climbing 
Roses. 9d. and 1 h. each. Crimson, white, pink, and yellow 
Ramblers, Carmine Pillar, Mar**ehal Niel, Gloire de Diion, 
W. A. Richardson, Heine M. Henriette, L Ideal. White 
Marechal Niel, Dorothy Perkins, etc., etc. Acacias, 3d. 
each. Ampelopsis Veitchii, 6d. each; very fine plants, 
Is. each. Lilacs, white or purple, 3d. and 6d. each. 
Sweet Briers, 2d. and 2d. each. lavenders, 3d. each. 
Laburnums, 3 years old, 4d. each ; 5 to 6feet, 9d. and Is. each. 
Mountain AHh. 6 to 10 ft , 6*1. and Is. each. Tree of Heaven, 
4d. and 6d. each. Sweet Bays, 6d. and Is. each. Allspice 
Tree#, 6d. each. Deut/.ias, 4*1. each. Golden Elder, 4d. each. 
Guelder Roses, 6*1. and 0d each. Ivy. Irish, 3*1. each. Wis¬ 
tarias, 6d. and Is. each. Matrimony Vine, 6*1. each. Honey¬ 
suckles, 4d. each. Mock Orange, 4d. each. Pyrus iaponica, Gd. 
each. Venetian Sumach. 6d. each. Flowering Currants, 6*1. 
each. Maiden hair Fern Trees, 4*1. each. Snowlierry Trees, 3d. 
each. TulipTrees,4*1.each. DoublePinkorScarletThorns, 8to 
10 feet, Is. 6d. each. Rosemary, 3*1. each. Jasmines, white or 
yellow, 4*1. each. Spinva Trees, 4d. each. Rhododendrons, 6*1. 
and 0d. each. KvergreenShrnha, 6*1. each; 5s. dozen, denial is, 
white or blue, 3*1. each; yellow, 4d. each. Clematis montanu, 
6*1. and 9*1. each. Clematis Jockuiani, also white, light blue, 
etc., etc., grand plants. Is. each. American Blackberries, 4*1. 
each. Raspberry Canes, Is. dozen. Strawberry Plants, 2s. 6d. 
100. Gooseberries, 4*1. each ; 3s. 6d. dozen. Currants, red, 
black, white, 3d. each; 2s. 6*L dozen. Thousands of others. 
Indiarubber-plants, fine, 6*1. and Is. each. Azalea indica, fine 
plants. Is., Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. ea. Azalea mollis, full of buds, 
Gd , 9*1, and Is. each. Hydrangeas, 3*1. and 6*1. each. Any 
lot divided to suit purchasers. All orders from 5a. upwards 
carefully packed and carriage paid. Catalogue free. 

Give rail address. 

LETTS & HARDING, F.R.H.S., 

Nurserymen. 

62, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 

No prize coupons. No seed Trust. But honest 
value for your money in 

SEEDS THAT GROW. 

10/6 COLLECTION FOR 5/-. 

Six pints of Peas for succession, including Letts and 
Harding s First and Best, Letts and Harding's Queen. Letts 
and Harding's Main Crop Marrow, 1 pint of Broad Beans, 
1 pint of Runner Beans, } pint Dwarf Beans, 1 packet of 
Letts and Harding's Prize-taker Runner Beans. 1 oz. each 
of the following: Spring Onion, Winter Onion, Parsnip, 
Carrot, Parsley, Cress, Mustard, Turnip Beet, Radish ; also 
large packets of the following : Cauliflower, Bro*eoli, Savoy, 
B. Sprouts, Cabliage, Kale, Lettuce, Celery, Marrow, Leek, 
Cucumber, Tomato, Spinach. Endive, lL-rhs. Given gratis, 
a trial packet of Is-lts k Harding’s Exhibition Pea. The 
whole of the alxive, packed in box, 5s. ; carriage paid, 5s. 9d ; 
half quantity, 3s. 

1,500 SWEET PEAS, 1/-. 

Our speciality—1,500 seeds, in 15 distinct named varieties, 
100 seels in a packet. These varieties won First Prizes in 
their respective sections at the National Sweet Pea Society's 
Exhibition, London, 1936. Agnes Johnson, America, Coc- 
• inea, Countess Spencer, Dorothy Eckford, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Duke of Westminster, George Gordon, Gracie 
Greenwood. Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, I<a*iy Grisel Hamilton. Lor«l 
Rosebery, Mias Willmott, Navy Blue, Princess of Wales, 
and given gratis with eoeh Collection a packet of the lovely 
new orange-salmon Sweet Pea Evelyn Byatt. The above 
Sweet Pea Collection, carriage paid, Is. 3d. 

ONLY 9 STAMPS. 


SWEET PEAS 

Grown in England, and vastly superior to the German and 
other foreign seed now so largely sold. Guaranteed new seeds 
of the 1906 harvest, and 

absolutely true to name. 

All small and immature seed has been taken out by careful 
hand-picking, and the packets contain only large perfect seed 
of certain germinating power. 


Eighteen Newest and Finest Varieties for 

1/6 

POST FREE. 

Sea* let .Queen Alexandra. 

Orange .Henry Eckford. 

Aprxcot .Sybil Eckford. 

/yiivHdcr, i/Yitvd Frank Dolby. 

Oratw-pink, waved .. Helen Lewis. 

whitr, i«i rtd .. .. Nora Unwin. 

Rmu- carmine, warn! .. Phyllis Unwin. 

Pink, waved .. Countess Spencer (true stock). 

Carmine .John Tw yman. 

Salmon-red Evelyn Byatt. 

Gloxinia-flotvered .. Helen Pierce. 

Pale blue .Romolo Piazzonl. 

.Kina Edward VII. 

]X. hiU .Dorothy Eckford. 

Ptcotee-edged .. .. Dainty. 

Mauve .Mrs. Walter Wright. 

Maroon .Black Knieht. 

Lavender .Lady Grisel Hamilton. 

The above 18 Newest Varieties, each in a separate packet, and 
guaranteed true to name, for 16. post free. 

Before ordering your requirements, write a post-card for our 
Catalogue, it is gratis and post free. 


THE “XL-ALL” SEED C.„ 

86, Hatfield Road, 

ST. ALBANS. 


GRICE’S SWEET PEAS. 

(NINTH YEAR OF ADVERTISING ) 

The most wonderful Collection ever offered is our 
Famous No. 3, which for 1907 contains the following 
18 superb varieties: Black Knight, Duinty, Dorothy 
Eckford, Gladys Unwin, George Gordon, Helen 
Lewis, Helen Pierce, Hon. Mrs. K Kenyon, 
Jeannic Gordon, Jessie Cuthbertson, King: Edward 
VII., Lady Grisel Hamilton, Marchioness of Cholmon 
deley, Mrs. H. Philbrlck, Miss Willmott, Mrs 
Walter Wright, Prince of Wales, RomolO Piozzani. 

50 S. ‘cds each, packed separately, 2 6, post free. 

All hand-picked sound seeds, true to name, and will give 
the greatest satisfaction to all purchasers. 

24 Superb Sorts, to include the above, and 25 Seeds 
each of Black Michael, BolUm'B Pink, David U. William 
son, Evelyn Byatt, Florence Spencer, and John lngman. 
3 post free. 

General Catalogue,, together with our Special Steed Pea 
Lid, pod fret on application. 

ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 

470. Dudley Road. BIRMINGHAM. 


“TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN” 

Sow Garaway’s 
ONLY THE BEST 

CLIFTON LAWN GRASS. 

Is. per lb.. post free Is. 4d.; 4 lb., 4s. Gd. 

GAR AWAY AND CO., 

Durdham Down Nurseries, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Just to show quantity and quality of our seeds, we will 
stud 20 packets of genuine Flower Seeds, all different and 
named, such as Stocks, Asters, Poppy, Mignonette, Gail- 
tardiu. Zinnia, lobelia. Chrysanthemum, ('alliopsis. Candy¬ 
tuft. &c , Ac. ; also given gratis a packet of the new Heliau- 
thns “The Queen." The whole 21 pkla , free, 10 stamps. 

N B The above 3 Collections can lie had for 7s. 6d., 
carriage paid 

Catalogues post free. 

LETTS & HARDING, F.R.H.S., 

Seedsmen, Nurserymen, A Bulb Importer.**, 

(Dept.^), WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 
46 ROSES. ROSES. 4/6 

T O LOVELY ROSES, H.P., H. Tea, Teas, in 

LLl 12 varieties, our selection, all named, carefully fiacked, 
and carriage paid, 4s. 6*1 LETTS k HARDING, F.R.U.S., 
62. The Nurseries, West Haddon. Rugb y._ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



5/ A CRAND CREENHOUSE COLLECTION 6/ 

2 AZALEA, 2 Acacia, 2 Hydrangeas, 2 Aga 

panthus, 2 Deulzia, 2 African Lilies. 2 Chrysanthemums. 
1 Maiden hair Tree, 2 Shotbush, 6 Anemones, 2 Ladies 
Thimbles, 2 Strcptocarpus, 2 Tea Roses, 1 Asparagus Fern, 
6 Solanums, 1 Anim Lily. 2 Cobiea seandens, 6 Primulas! 
2 Heliotrope, 4 Aralias, 6 Carnations, 2 Cyclamens. 2 Pas 
sion flowers. 4 Nicotiana, 4 Umbrella Palms, 4 Climbing 
Plants for hanging baskets. 3 Ferns, 1 India-rubber Plant. 
3 Smilax, 2 Eucalyptus, 2 Genista. 4 Primula oheoniea, 4 Cam¬ 
panulas. 2 Bridal Wreath, 6 Bride Gladioli, 6 L. of Valley, 
2 Wedding Bells. The whole of the above, all named, care 
fully packed in box. carriage paid. 5s. Half quantity, 2s 9*1 
LETTS k HARDING, F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, 62, West 
Haddon, Rugby 


1/6 SEEDS THAT GROW. 1/6 

HUARANTEEI) ALL NEW. — 1 oz. each 

L. & H.’s Favourite Onion (honestly worth the Is. 6d.), 
CabUige, Carrot. Parsnip; i or., each Radish, Savoy, Turnip; 
1 large i»ack* t of each Broccoli, Sprouts, Kale, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Parsley ; ami 6 packets Flower Seeds. Post free for 
is. Gd LETTS k HARDING, F.R.U.3. (Dept. 1), Seeds- 
me n. We st Had don, Rugby. _ 


Advertisements intended for next issue 
should reach us before February 22. 


Barr's Seeds 

^Flowers,Kitchen Garden 1 

| of Finest Selected Strains ^Tested Growth 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES FOR 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The /allowing are fully described in our Seed Guide — 

Antirrhinum, New Rose, Terra-cotta, and s *l! 

Orange Shades, all beautiful. 10 

Aquilcgia, Barr’s Giant Blue and White 2 6 
Aster, Giant Comet, Amothyst . 10 

Aster, Giant Comet. Ruby 1 o 

Astor, Single China New Large-flowered. 

in choice mixture of uteny colours .10 

Auricula, Barr’s Giant Yellow Scotch 

Strain .2 6 

Cyclamen, New Largc-flwd.. “ Victoria " . 16 
Delphinium. Barr’s Magnificent Strain, 

saved at the Surbiton Nurseries 1 6 and 2 6 

Dimorphothcca aurantiaca, from Namaqua 

land .2 C 

Gerbcra Jamcsoni, the Scarlet Transvaal Daisy 2 O 
Gilia aggregata, a beautiful plant from Cali¬ 
fornia . . fid. and 1 0 

Gypsophila. Barr’s White Pearl 1 0 

Larkspur, Rosy Scarlet, extra selected strain l O 
Lathyrus, Moonlight 1/6 and 2 6 

Lupin us, Barr’s New Hybrids 1 0 

Nigella, Miss Jekyll 6d. and i o 

Pansy, Barr’s Finest Exhibition Strain 2 6 
Papavcr orient ale, Barr’s New Hybrids 1 0 
Phlox. Barr’s Giant Flowered Dwarf, 

the finest of the annual Phloxes . 10 


Poppy. Shirley, Barr’s Extra Selected 

Strain . 

Primula obconica. Crimson Queen 
Salvia splendens. Fireball 
Stock. Barr’s East Lothian. Snowdrift, 
the finest White East Lothian Stock .. 16 and 


1 0 
1 0 
1 6 

2 0 


Stock. Ten-week. Barr’s Perfection, CoUec 

tion of 9 beautiful colours .2 6 

Sweet Pea, Henry Eckford, grand introduction 1 o 
Sweet Pea, Beautiful Mixture, from Newest 

varieties . 10 

Verbena, Barr’s New Giant Strain 1 o 


Barr 8 Seed Guide for 1907 contains a select List of the 
liest Vegetables and the most beautiful Flowers for Garden A 
Greenhouse. It is full of Practical Hints, invaluable to Gar 
deners. Amateurs, and Exhibitors. Sent free on application 

BARR & SONS, 

11, 12, and 13, King: Street, Covent Carden, 

IiONDON. 


You Can’t Afford 


to pass us with your orders, 
because it is awful extravagance 

To Pay Twopence 
For a Packet of Seed 
Which May be Bought 
For a Penny. 

We Offer You 


The Following Bargains. 


No. 1615 

Boos' selected mixed Asters (tall 




vars ). 

300 seels 1*1. 

2614 

Finest mixed Clarkia elegans 

3,500 


.. 2756 

(.'oreoi*sis Drummoudi 

5,000 . 


, 2818 

Cosmos, selected Giant Mixed 

100 

Id. 

2944 

Finest mixed I*arkspur 

750 . 


.. 2286 

Esehscholt z.ia Californios .. 

3.000 

Id. 

„ 3394 

Gaillardia pieta Ixirenziana 

1.000 


.. 5660 

Giant Sunfiower 

100 

Id. 

3906 

Iboris coronaria (Candytuft) 

l.ooo ; 


4406 

Bees' fine mixed Sweet Peas 

150 , 

Id 

4850 

Bees' Prize Mixed .Stocks 

75 , 

Id 

.. 6302 

Shirley Poppy, finest mixed. 

2,000 , 

Id 

„ 7378 

Finest mixed Nasturtiums 

50 „ 



13 packets. Is., post free. 


Bees Ltd., 6, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 



liirumiRT r mini\ it*. uy t n , j 
cull urn) Works, raiiil»erwcU. K. K 


L andscape gardening.—). Burnham, 

landscape Worker, has given his life study in laying mu 
large arid small gardens, also re-modelling existing grounds 
and Rose gardens.—J. BURNHAM, landscape Gardeuer, 

| V E R SITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


G. GIBSON & CO., F.R.H.S., Leeming Bar, BEDALE. 

fr»r TSIIPW CATALOGUE of ROSES. FRUIT TREES, HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, SEEDS, Ac. All Yorkshire grown. We guarantee 

satisf-Ltion even if others have disappointed you. Our Roues and Hardv Flowers have been awarded 4 GOLD MEDALS at Manchester Royal Botanical Societies 
EindnSi Sf prices throughout the iFSfced Kingdom. A WONDERFUL OFFER.-100 Hardy Perennial Flowering Plants, all distinct and named, for 25a., in 50 pairs, 21s., 
50 in 50 vara, 11s. oxtra. Plants of more value than cost of carriage added for cash with order. 


ALLEN’S 

I CELEBRATED NORWICH COLLECTION I 


SPRING PLANTINC. ROSES. . ROSES. 


Our Selection, 6s. per doz.; 40s. per 100. 


Guaranteed home grown, order early for Present Planting 
and receivo the Cream of the Reason. Extra strong bushes. 
All on the Cultivated Brier Stocks. Our specialty. 

24 CHOICE HARDY o TEAS and HYBRID 
TEAS for 12s. 6d. ; any 12 for 7S., carefully packed, 
and carriage paid 

Edith d’Ombraln Aag. Guinolsseau, or 

Bouquet d’Or, T. late La France 

Catherine Merxnet, T. Anna OUivior 
England's Glory, H.T Bessie Brown, H T. 
Exquisite Caroline Tostout 


You can buy HERE 

HARDY, HEALTHY. AND WELL-GROWN 

FRUIT TREES, 

ROSES, AND HARDY PERENNIALS 

at the following low rates. 

For February only wc pack free and pay carriage on all 
orders of 10s. and over if this advertisement is quoted and 
cash accompanies order. 

FRUIT TREES. 

S-year fruiting trees; all best varieties in cultivation. 


Aglaia 

Blush Rambler 
Bouquet d’Or 
Clairo Jacquier 
Crimson Rambler 
Climb. White Pet 
„ Malmaison 
Dawn 

Euphrosyne 

Electra 

Evergreen Gem 

FAltcitd-Perpetuee 

Fellenberg 


APPLES, 'v Bush or Pyramid, 15a. per dozen, 

pvtpa | Espalier, 28s. per dozen, 

nvnua •_ r Half-Standards, 15s. per dozen. 
PLUMS. A J Standards. 18a. per dozen. 
CHERRIES I Special quotations by the 100. 
Peaches, 'k 

Apricots, A Fan-trained, 3s. 6d. each. 

Nectarines J 

Gooseberries A Currants, 3s. dozen; 20s. per 100. 
Raspberries, 8s. per loo. 


Exquisite Caroline Tostout 

Gloire Lyonnalse, T. Bardou Job 
John Ruskin, H.T. Gruss an Teplitz 
KiUarnoy, H.T. K. A. Victoria, T. 

La France, H.T. Mme. Moreau. T. 

Liberty, H.T. Marquise Lltta 

Souv. do P. Notting Etoile dc Lyon 
(yellow) Mam an Cochet 

Mrs. B. R. Cant (Gold Etoile do France (New), 
Medal Rose) Is. 6d. . , 

Above, with Acme Laliels attached, Is. 3d. doz. extra. 
24 HYBRID PERPETUALS for EXHIBITION, 
12s. 6d. Any 12 for 7s. Carriage paid. 

A. K. Williams, red Mavourneon 
Alfred Colomb Horace Vernet , 

Bon Cant, crimson Mme. Gabriel Luizet 

Charles Gater Duke of Connaught 

Charles Lefebvre Marie Baumann 
Margaret Dickson Mrs. John Laing 
Duke of Wellington Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Dupuy Jamain Crawford 

Mrs. Cocker Prince Arthur 

Etienne Levet S. M. Rodocanachl 

Francois Michelon _ Ulrich Brunner 
Frau Karl Druschki Hugh Dickson (gratis) 


Fan-trained, 3s. 6d. each. 


ROSES. 


A. K. Williams, red Mavourneon 

Alfred Colomb Horace Vernet 

Ben Cant, crimson Mme. Gabriel Luizet 

Charles Gater Duke of Connaught 

Charles Lefebvre Marie Baumann 

Margaret Dickson Mrs. John Laing 

Duke of Wellington Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Dupuy Jamain Crawford 

Mrs. Cocker Prince Arthur 

Etienne Levet S. M. Rodocanachl 

Francois Michelon _ Ulrich Brunner 

Frau Karl Druschki Hugh Dickson (gratis) 

Gustave Piganoau , „ „. . 

Above, with Acme Labels attached, Is. 3d. doz. extra. 

12 STRONG CLIMBERS for Arches, Bowers, 
Pergolas, Suitable for covering Walls, etc. 

Is. each, 12 for Is. 6d. Any 6 for 7s. 
With extra long, strong shoots. Is. 6d. each, 12s. 6d. 

per set. 12 extra fine Plants, Selected. 

Queen Alexandra Lady GayjNew). Is. 6d. 

Aimoe Vihert (white) Carmine Pillar 

Crimson Ramblor Blush Rambler (new) 

Gloire do Dijon Dorothy Perkins 

W. A. Richardson The Lion, new, larger than 
Reve d’Ox Crimson Rambler. 

K. A. Victoria 

Above, with Acme labels attached, Is. 3d. doz. extra 

Any 50 of the above varieties, carefully packed, correctly 
labelled, and carriage paid, for 258. Cheap, unnamed Roses, 
above vars., large bushes, 5s. doz.; 100 for 258* For other 
vars. see General List, on “ How to Grow Roses,” post free. 

Above, with Acme Labels attached, Is. 3d. doz. extra. 


ALLENS, 


EARLHAM, NORWICH. 


You cannot buy better than these, either in quality or price. 
Our selection, leading varieties 

doz. 100. 

Dwarf H. P.’s .60 300 

Dwarf Teas and H.T.'s. 9 0 60 o 

Standards . 15 o loo o 

Short Standards . 12 0 75 0 

Climbers, very strong. 10 0 75 0 

Not less than 100 at prices per 100. 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Strong flowering clumps. doz. 

Achillea The Pearl . 2 0 

Alyssum Gold Dust .16 

Hollyhocks, double prize . 3 0 

Anemone japonloa, 12 varieties 4 0 

Aquilegias, long-spurred.2 6 

Michaelmas Daisies, 30 best sorts.3 0 

Campanulas (Bellflowers) .3 0 

Wallflowers.10 

Chrysanthemum maximum .30 

Coreopsis grandiflora, tine yellow for culling.. 3 0 

Delphinium, mixed hybrids .3 0 

Gaillardia, very showv . 3 0 

Gypsophila paniculata .20 

Sunflowers Miss Mcllish .2 0 

Lychnis chalcedonica, fine scarlet .20 

Myosotis (Forget-me-noU), tine clumps .20 

Pseonies* in good variety ..90 

Phloxes, 30 best sorts .3 0 

Pyrethrums, single and double .30 

Golden Rod.3 0 

Pansies, English Prize .2 0 

„ Trimardeau Giant 16 

„ Madame Perret.2 0 

Thousands of others, for which see our Descriptive Cata 
logue, free on application. 

We have a large stock of Hardy Trees and Plants of every 
kind, and invite enquiries, to which careful attention will be 
given. We are always pleased to give planters the benefit of 
our 25 years' experience. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

STR0NC, HEALTHY, VICOROUS CUTTINCS. 

25 Decorative varieties for greenhouse, to give a succession of 
bloom from Oct. to Jan. (including 1905 novelties), 2s. 7d. ; 
50 4s ; 100, 7s. 25 Champion true early-flowering garden 

varieties (including " Dolly Legg." the sensational new white 
of 1905, La Pactole, Tuckswood Bronze, Champ dOr, and 
others equally new and good), 2s. Id.; 50. 3s. 9d.; 100, 7s. 

Plants of any of above can be sent at 2s. 6d. doz. (delivery 
at your convenience), 25,4s. .... . . . 

All the above are securely packed in damp Moss and special 
boxes, and cannot fail to give unbounded satisfaction. 

A trial would convince you. All post free for cash. 

LEGG BROS., Chrysanthemum Specialists, 

Moseley, Worce stershire. _ | 

SHOW anTregal pelargoniums. 

12 Splendid Varieties, including Albert Victor and 
Kdwanl Perkins. Splendid strong, clean stuff, from 3-inch 
pots, 4 -, or carriage forward in pots, 46. AU named. 

12 Grand Cactus Dahlias, including White Mrs. 

Crowe and other novelties of 1995,for 3-. 

12 Choice Show and Fancy Dahlias, 3/-. 

12 Beautiful Pompones, splendid free-blooming 
varieties, 2 6. 

The 36 Varieties, all named, carriage paid, for 8/-, caBh 
with order. 

Catalogue <>f Chrysanthemums, including splendid 
novelties of 1907, free on application. 

Catalogue of Pelargoniums and Dahlias 

ready shortly. 

J. W. COLE. The Midland Road Nursery, 
PETERBOROUGH._ 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

BARNHAM. SUSSEX. 

- j SEEDS! SEEDS 1 j ~ 

Quality Unsurpassed. 

SELECTED STOCKS. MODERATE PRICES. 

Established 196i- 

Write for Catalogue. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

SPECIAL OFFER.— Orders now booked for 1906 New 
Varieties, Is. each. 9fl per doz., including following varieties: 
Win. Marshall, Alight, Edward Drury, Pilot, Star, Silver 
Wing, Rising Sun. Pink Perfection. Mrs McMillan, Tomtit, 
Marjory Castleton, Primrose, &c. General Collection, 4s. 6d. 
per doz. ; all strong plants with tubers, for May delivery. 

' outdoor Chrysanttreirrum CMttjfe™.; 
ties. Is. doz in 12 sorts. AtronglLd|t i aV.HII a A Grass, 
Is. each, post paid. ^ijalgang every 

sort worth growing, Gratis. O _ 


Dept. B, 

8, WORCESTER ST., BIRMINGHAM. I 

Nurseries SOLIHULL. | 

Orchids, Orchids 

EASILY GROWN. 

Beautiful healthy plants in great variety, mostly ready to 
flower, from 36s. per doz. 

Growing temperature. 50 to 60 degs. 

STANCE'S’ Ac CO., 
SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N ._ 

Lovers of Rare and Choice 

ALPINES & PERENNIALS 

SHOULD 8EK 

THOMPSON & MORGAN’S 

SEED & PLANT CATALOGUES. 

Posted free on Application. 

6, Carr 8treet, IPSWICH. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

io cuinsv Q n m. 


CLIMBERS. 

Gloire de Dijon 
Gustave Chandon 
Helene 

Jersey Beauty 
Kaiserin and Kai- 
Borin Frederick 
Lady Waterloo 
L’Ideal 
Louchstem 
May Queen 
Marshal Niel 
Paul’s Car. Pillar 
Polyantha grandifl. 


CARRIAGE PAID for orders over 21 

RAWAY As 

Durdhain Down Nursery, 

CLIFTON. BRISTOL. 


Psyohe 

Queen Alexandra 
Ruby Queen 
Thalia 
The Dawson 
Tea Rambler 
Triomphe de 

Noisette* 

The Lion 
Univergal 

Favourite 
Wallflower 
W. A. Richardson 
over 20s. 


. 16 

. 2 0 

Descriptive Cata- 


oo.. 


ROSES!ROSES! ROSES! 

“I flfl non GRAND Home-grown PLANTS 

■LUUjUUVJ to select from. Roses a Speciality. 12 Acre* 
of Roses. Five First Prizes were awarded thes-* Roses at 
Grand National Rose Show, Crystal Palace. All carriage 
| paid for cosh. Now is the time to plant. Estab. 50 yews. 12 
I Finest Standard Roses, 15s. 12 Choice Half Standard RoseR, 
13s. 50 Very Best Dwarf Perpetual Roses, £1. 25 Best ditto, 
10s. 50 Best Perpetuals, Teas, and Hybrid Teas, assorted, 25s. 
25 ditto, 12s. 6d. 12 Best Teas or Hybrid Tea Roses, 8s. 12 
Grand Perpetuals, 6s. 6 Finest Climbing Roses, 3 b. 6d. 6 Best 
Assorted Rambler Roses, 3s. 6d. 6 Crimson Ramblers, 3s. 6 
Best Moss Roses. 3s. 6 Grand Yellow Roses, 3s. 6 Crimson or 
Pink MonthlyRoses, 3s. 12 Old Sweet Brier, 3s. 50 Unnamed 
Roses of Teas, Perpetuals, Climbers, Moss, etc., assorted, 
good stuff, from leading sorts, 14s.; or 25s. per 100. 20 
Assorted Standard and Half Standard Roses, best sorts, but 
unnamed, 13s. 12 Hardy Evergreen Running Roses, for 
rockeries, banks, rustic work, etc., 5s. Thousands of all 
best Fruit Trees. 12 Strong Bush Apples, Pears, or Plums, 
best sorts, fruiting trees, 14s. to l6s. 6 Best trained or 
espalier trees of above, 15s. Large assortment of Evergreen 
and Flowering Shrubs, Climbing and Herbaceous PlautH 
very cheap. Descriptive Catalogue and Cheap Lists, free. 
Thousands of Testimonials. “Rosea and How to Grow 
Them," book, post free, 4d. Plant now. 

JAMES WALTERS, 

Rose Grower, 

Mount Radford, EXETER. 

THE ROSE. 

THE PEOPLE’S FLOWER. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWEfc. 

ALL STRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 

NO CONTINENTAL WEAKLING8. 

Notloe the following Wonderful Bargain: 
COLLECTION “C.” 

The finest selection of 25 Garden Rose* dwarf 
plants possible for 13/6 (with Acme Labels, 16 iage 

and packing free for cash with orde r. Details on app.. ation. 

350,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 

A GRAND STOCK OF 

SHRUBS & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
HERBACEOUS P LANTS in great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34, giving full particulars, post free 
on application to— 

Messrs. H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 

Dept. 4. The Nurseries, 
SOU THWELL, NOTTS, 

ROSES. ROSES. ROSES. 

A Collection of 24 best Garden Roses for continuous 
blooming, splendid buBhes of the following grand varieties: - 
Abel Carriere Fisher Holmes Mrs. George Dick- 

Bengal Fellenberg General Jacque- son 
Boule de Neigo minot Mrs. John Laing 

Baroness Roth- Gloire de Dijon Mrs. Sharman 
gchild GruBS an Teplitz Crawford 

Camille Bemardin H. Schultheis Penzance Sweet 

Caroline Testout Jean Cherpin Brier 

Duke of Connaught John Hopper Prince C. de Rohan 

Duke of Edinburgh La France Souvenir de la Mal- 

Dupuy Jamain Merveille de Lyon maison 
10s. the Lot, carriage and package free. 
Catalogues on application. Cash i oith order. 


Rose Nurseries, B EESTON, NOTTS . 

9QS. 6d. — DOUBLE BREECHLOADER 

cX U GUN, 12-boro, top lever, Government proof barrels, 
Walnut stock, left choke, rebounding locks. Great sacrifice, 
29s 6d. Worth £6 6s. Also another, hammerless, wbrth £12. 
Sacrifice, 65s. Approval willingly.—DAVIS, Pawnbroker 
(Dent. 93). 26. Denmark-hill. London. 

WEEV YOUR CHIMNEYS CLEAN.—Com- 

J-L bination Chimney and Drain Machine, 30 feet, with 5 
tools 23a. 6d. Machines for Greenhouse nues, &c.. 7s. 6d. - 
, t V irpr TVfi 7 TMtrVwtfc F,irrnin«rh».m S*>nd fnr List. 
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10 6 WORTH FOR 46, 


A YEAR’S SUPPLY. 

L Bix pints of Peas, early, medium, and 
late, two of each of the following: 
Hoddon Beauty, The King of Peas, 
The Exhibition (see Catalogue for 
heights); i pint Broad Beans, 1 pint 
Runner Beans, £ pint Dwarf Kidney 
Beans. 1 packet of G. F. Letts Prize- 


BURPEE’S XTB 

“THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG” 

The “Silent Salesman ” of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. An 
Elegant New Book of 200 pages with hundreds of illustrations from photo- 

P E« SEEDS THAT GROW. 

It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual import¬ 
ance, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. If interested, write to-day,— name 
this publication ,—and the book is yours. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 


Mustard, Turnip, Beetroot, Radish; 
also a large packet of each of the fol¬ 
lowing : Cauliflower. Broccoli. Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoy, Cabhage, Kale, Let¬ 
tuce, Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, 
Tomato, 8pinach, Herbs, Endive ; and 
given absolutely gratis with the above 
Collection one of my hookB on garden¬ 
ing, fully illustrated, 100 pages: "How 
to Garden, How to Build and Heat a 
Greenhouse,” and everything else con¬ 
nected with a garden, and, mind, it's 
e whole of the above Collection, with 
carriage paid, 5s.; half quantity of the 


Bee how your Peas 
will shell nut. 


Philadelphia, Pil, V. S. A. 


not a Catalogue. T 
l»ook, packed free an 
above, with book, 3s. 

2 6 FOR THE COTTACE GARDEN. 2/6 

Half pint early Pea, 1 pint medium Pea, J pint late Pea, 
Jpint Kidney Beaus, i ounce of the following: Onion, Radish, 
Turnip, Carrot. Miuttard, Cress; also packet of each of the 
following: Parsley, Parsnip,Cauliflower, Broccoli, B.Sprouts, 
Lettuce, Marrow, Cabbage; also large packet of Sweet Pea, 
and six packets of Flower Seeds, assorted. The whole of the 
above named, carriage paid, 2s. fid. The same sorts of Peas 
will be used in this Collection as one above, and a 100-page 
book given in also gratis. 

Q. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 

Seed Grower, 37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


HAPPY HOME SEEDS 


Why Pay Cash for Vegetable & Flower Seeds ? We trust you. 


GIFTS 


20,000 Unsolicited Testimonials. 

joing to Give Away 

- .—-ys - Suits, Girls' Dresses, Blouses, 

Diamond Rings, Cricket Buts, Rifles, Foot lolls, Phonographs, 
rl - “*c., etc. it need not cost one penny of your 

--- .. -rcr,r., wo will send you per return of post 

. tlarkia pulchella, (’hrysanthemura, Sweet William, Malope, White 
eU\, etc.) or (* rencli Breakfast Radish, Beet, Scarlet Runner Beans, 
Gt :.- etc., etc.). Bell or use the packets 
-v,’y i ‘ l wo send you any present yon 
The Prizes we »ivo you freo 

---- * „.-9. But wo want to advertise our Seed* 

You can plant our Seeds at home or in the open at any - , 

, ■.. It you cannot sell or use the thirty-Hix packets, sell SfeCsa. 

wo ,y v111 reward you with a handsome 
present just the same. Be sure and state whether Mower or Vegetable 

Hoods required. Write at once (|io«u-artl will do) to «3b£*>N. mg 

CEROME St CO., ltd. (Dept. Ci), 83-87, Fleet St.. London. E.C. w fl SwW 


L r ° 1 ^ Hieh Grade Tested Seeds” into every home, wc are 

* me to any Person, such as Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Boyr' 

■ Goods, Jewellery, Ladies and fronts’Watches, Diamo—* " — 1 —*■ 

s, and all kinds of Athletic and Sporting Goods, etc., uuuu UWI 

noney; all you have to do is to send us your full name and address, and wo 

ix packets of assorted seeds (Bweet Peas, "" 1 .. 

Bwuet Pea, 8ilenc non-lulu, .. ..__ „„ ( , lvt<VH 

Vegetable Marrow, Large Red Mammoth Tomato, Mustard, Cre 

k at 2d. per packet within 28 days, send us the mn 
may select from our New Grand List 1 
are worth more than the money you send us. 

for the next six months. *’-*- * 

t ime and trunsplunt them. 


ABSOLUTELY CIVEN AWAY (FOR NOTHINC). 

*“ Camellias, 2 Azaleas, 2 Hydrangeas, 4 Fancy Ferns, fi 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!! 


NOT MADE IN GERMANY! No need to 
send to Germany for High Class Heeds. B. loyal 
patronise English Industry. 

teB FLOWER A CO., established 20 years. Keli 
ability always thHr motto. ScwIr tof«teil by o\ t*ry count ry 
in world, and purchasers delighted. A trial solicited. 

rr “FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS I have had your 
Seeds, a eustouier writes, “and hojH- to continue. ' 

£3: “57 PRIZES we took nt the Hhows last year 
another customer writes, “and nearly all your Bed*. 

tel ‘‘37 YEARS IN SUCCESSION we have taken 

rust iTize for Collection Flowers fromyour SecvlK.” 

(t THOUSANDS of similar TESTIMONIALS. 

One from a lady purchaser of 4 Guinea Collect ion Veg* 
table Seeds; ‘>Ve never had such splendid vegetables; 
simply grand.”* 

t' SPEND HALFPENNY, and send address on 

postcard for Catalogue, gratis, and save many pounds. 

ONE THOUSAND VARIETIES nf V. g. inM 

and Flower Beeds in packets, Id. and 2d. ; and Novelties, 
4d., 6d., and Is. All the best Sweet Peas yet out. 

*0 NO RUBBISH ALLOWED TO BE SOLD. 

ALL tested. Our 6s . 10s. 61.. and 21*. Collection t 
Vegetable Heeds cannot be excelled. 

SIT DOWN AND WRITE AT ONCE for 

< itliilogue. and secure a beautiful and profitable garden 

furJ307.. No nak. 


Of the very Best Quality and at Reasonable Prices. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

26 Grand Hybrid Roses : Prince C. <lu Rohsn. c« 


o, 8 Standard Pears, true to name, grand 
stuff, Is 3d. each; b for 6s. 6d. Standard Cherries, fine 
18 ^ 'l 3 J* Standard Plums, fine heads, 

Is. 3d each ; 6 for 7s. Fh»e large Bush or Pyramid Apples, 
grand trees, Is. each ; 6 for 5s. Bush or Pyramid Cherries, Is. 
each ; b for w. Plums, Bush or Pyramid, Is. each ; fi for 5s. 
Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, Pears, Plums, magni- 
fi. ( nt, grand.^wall-trainevl trees, all fruit-hearing tni-F, 2s. 6d. 
each, worth 7a. 6tL Have 5.000 of these to offer. Goose 
b.*mes, 12 for 3s. 6,1. Red Black, or White Currants. 12. 

6d. Raspberry Canes, fine plants, 12, Is. Ampclopsis 
Vcitchii, enormous plants, 6d. Clematis, white, yellow, or 
Idue, 4<t each. Wistarias, fid. and Is each. Irisfrlvy, 3d. 
each. Pyrus japonic*; fid. each. Mountain Ash. 4 to 5 feet, 
bd each. Acacia trees, 3d. each. lavender, 2d. each 
Honeysuckle, 4d. each. Laburnums, enormous trees, fid 
each. Jessamine, enormous trees, 4d. and fid. each. Tulin 
trees, 4<1. each. Muck Orange, 4tL each. Ribes, flowering 
( urrant, enormous bushes, Id. each. Guelder R.»s. tine 
Fa «“’y shrubs, for window boxes, 4«l each. 
J*. fid. doz. Sweet Bay trees, 4d. each. Double Pink May, 
uTand trees. Is. each. American Blackberries, 4d. each. 
Rosemary trees, 3d. each. J>ouble-flowering Cherry, Is 
each. Herberts, fine bushes, 3d. each. 2s fid. doz. Broom, 
yellow or white. 4<L each. Golden Elder. 4d. each. Poplars, 
enormous trees. 8 to 12 fact high, fid. and Is each. Wafcuts 
flue trees, 6-1. each. Knglisb Yews. 9 to 12 inches. 3d each 
liOgaabemea, 9d. each. Tree of Heaven, fid. each. Kuuny- 
raus. Gold and Silver, 3d. each. Weeping Willow, fi to 8 
fret, 9d. each. Cotoneaster. grand climbing shrub, 4-1 each 
Fine Laurels, 1* to 2 feet, 3d. each. Mulberry trees, white 
or red, 4d. each. Golden Privet, 9 to 12 inches, 12, Is. fid 
l^rgrecn f r ot ’ J 00 in P^vet ovalifolftftn, 

* feet, 100, 4s., 3 feel, 1QW, *». Rhododendrons, 3d., fid., 9-1 
eac h; ggand stuff, 

10,000 ROSES. AZALEAS. CAMELLIAS. 

Standard Roses, all to name, enormous heads. Is. 3-1 each ; 
fifor6s. Good Standard Roses. Is. each; 6 for 5s. Bush 
Roses, in all the leading lines, 6d. each : 5e. doz Lovely Tea 
Roses, fid. each; 5s. fid. doz. Camellias, fid., '.«d., Is. each 
Azalea indica, splendid bushy plants, fid., 9d., Is. cuch 
Azalea mollis, full of buds, 6d„ 9d., Is each. Palms from 
fid each. Ficus, fid. each. Drachmas, fine plants, fid. each 
Fancy ienui, 3d. eaclu Send for tny Catalogue for names of 
Kf^es, and Hem free. All orders for plants oter 5 h. carriage 
paid. Trees and large shrul« packed in straw or baskets, all 
packing free ; all orders from 20s. carriage paid G F 
I jrrrs. F R H s . Nurseryman, 37. Hadleigh. Suffolk. 


for 10s. 

12 New Rambler Roses: Turners Crimson, Agluia, 
Euphrosyne. 1 halia, Wallflower, Rubin, Otieen Alexandra, 
Dorothy Perkins, Pauls Carmine Pillar, White Tot, 
Electro, Tho Lion. Any 6 for os.; 12 for 8s. fid. 

12 Lord Penzance Sweet Briers, to name, 6s. ; fi for 3« fid. 


FLOWER & CO 

Japanese Nursory. 

HADHAM, HERTS. (Late Of I 


PERPETUAL 

Winter-Flowering CARNATIONS. 


25 Unnamed H.P. Roses, best vars., 5s. ; 100 for lfis. 

Dercriptivk Cataloove of Rosf.m, 350 VAK , IS 
Thousands ok Fink Trees; Fruit Trees, Biiri bs. 
Herbaceous Plants, etc., Post Free. 

J. DERRICK, NURSERIES, PORTISHEAD 

MORRIS’S SPECIALS. 

Bogronias. Prize, ficols., double, Is. 6d , .v ; single, 
la. 2s. dozen. 

Auratum Lilies. 4d., fid., 9d. Is. each. Mixed 
Lilies. 3s. pur dozen. 

Gladioli Bronchleycnsts. Gandavcnsls. and 
Chlldsli, 3s., is. fis ioo Montbretias, 

named sorts, 2s. fid. Bride Gladioli, is. ioo. I 
Roses, 12 lx«st named, show. N R.S. selection .. 6s. 

ROSOS. 12 ,, ,. buttonhole .. fi* 

ItOSOS, 12 ,, ,, town varieties ,, ..5s 

Roses, 12 ., .. Teas, Hybrid Teas (new) .. !()« 

Carnations, choicest nam-vl, 3s.. 5s. dozen. 

Tested Flower^ Vegetable Seed, reliable*t rains 

Catalogues free..Carr, paid 5 - 

IVE ORRIS, F.R.H.S., 
(Dept. 21), Bristol Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


A grand lot of the leading varieties of flowering si/z f-w 
giving a succession of bloom from the end of this month and 
throughout the winter. Our Selection, 24 - d**/. 

IP rite for any information rtquircd, or Colaloynr. 


BUSH HILL PARK, MIDDLESEX. 

PLANTS FOR ROCKERY. 

Wonderful Collection for 3 6, free. 

Phlox frondosa, pretty pink; Dianthus dcltoides. 
rose-coloured trailer; Aubrictia purpurea, mauve . 
Veronica rupcstris, trailing blue; Achillea rupes- 
tris. lovely white ;Gypsophila repens. trailing spotted 
white; Timlea Saxifraera, manses of pink in autumn; 
Silene Sc haft re lovely pink; Campanula patula. 
beautiful purple ; Armeria Lanchcana, crimson. Lists 
of rare double Prunros<*s, Water, Perennial, and Rock Plants 
HOPKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillside. Barmin*. 
MAIDSTONE. 


1/- each. CUMBINC ROSES. 1 

These are Extra Selected and Fine Large Planti 
not sell them at this price, but I have an enormou 
for 5s. Marechal Niel, Niphetoa. W A. Richards. 
«le Dijon, Crimson Rambler, Yellow Rambler. W 
bier. Pink Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Lady (Jay, 
Rambler. The aliove are a very Bi*eeial Lot, I* 


Given away. WHITE AMERICAN BEAUTY. ( 

To Show the Quality of my H P. and Tea Row- 
12 splendid Roses, all named, all different, can 
and carriage paid, 4s. 6d„ and given gratis wit) 
one of the above splendid Roses in all 13 Rose ' 


Trees. 


ASPARAGUS. 

PLANT NOW. Fine roots, 3s. per ICO. 
GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


6 - 12 CUMBINC ROSES. 

.Such as Mars hal Niel. W. A. Richard 
Di Jon. Pink Rambler, L Ideal. Carn 
Red Gloire, and others; in all lO^.lerwli.i 
from 3 to 8 feet high, all namoj|T cjTFefiilJy i 
l»id. fie. HaW.quautttv.^aft-igglpauLjri.iL 


POTATOES CIVEN AWAY. 

1 Peck Duke of York. 1 peck of Eldorado or Peckover, 2 
?ck*The Factor, in all 4 pecks, 56 lb., named, packed in 
■parate bags, free on rail, 4s ; and given away with every 
olleetion 3 lb. of Come to Stay Potato. The earliest and best 
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Price 21/- per Volume. The 3 Volumes 50/- (carriage paid) 


COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES , 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, TREES AND SHRUBS, 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, 
HOME WOODS, AND HOME LANDSCAPE. 


“Printed on hand made paper, and enriched by admirable 
colour blocks and wood engravings, it is the most sumptuous 
periodical that has ns yet been devoted to gardening matters, 
and will appeal to all who have the leisure and means to follow 
this absorbing recreation .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Printed in large Type on pure Linen Hand-made Paper, with Original Engravings and 
Coloured Plates by the late H. G. MOON, and bound in White Vellum and Buckram. 


Bookseller, or direct from 

The Publisher, 17, Furnival Street, London, E.C 


May be obtained from any 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., 

High Street, NOTTINGHAM. 

THE WELL-KNOWN AND RELIABLE SEED HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1775. 
Everything THE BEST, at strictly 
Moderate Prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW 80 - PAGE LIST FREE. 


PATENT 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


BOILERS only, 
£2 5s. and upwards, 
carriage paid to any 

railway station. 
•Ni Pipes extra. 


WORCESTER 


NURSSRYMCN £ 
SC£D MERCHANTS 


Dnece Standards, Bush, and 
nUOilw) Climbers. 

Strong, healthy tree*. Sample dozen H.P.’a .. 5 - 

Ditto, Teas and H.T.'s . 9/- 

Ditto, Standards or Half-Standards .. 12 - 

In choicest variety—or send for Descriptive Trice List of all 
Classes of Roses, Fruit Trees, and Hardy Plants for "the 
Garden, with Cultural Hints and Testimonials. 

FRANK E. D, HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

Bcarstcd, Maidstone. 


80 Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


NO BRICKWORK. f 

TENANT S FIXTURE. f V iSL 

NO TROUBLE._ 

Guaranteed Minimum Burning:, 12 Hours. 

Particulars post free from Secretary, 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 

66. Victoria St.. WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


The best procurable. 
Lists frtt. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes\ , - 100 feet boxes\ 3rds quality, 

4ths, 15-oz. / 14/0 4ths, 21-oz. / lb t) 1/6 per box extra. 
Note.— Qlass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 12s. ; 21-oz., 14s. per box, 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty. 28 lb., 2s. 6d. Paint. Sosh- 
hors. Nails and Roofing Felt. Iron and Zinc 
Gutters, Oil and Varnish, from stock. Put 
free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent direct 
from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), carefully 
examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk 
of breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, 
London. E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for 


Hundreds of Thousands. 
Bushes in variety. Pack¬ 
ing and Carriage Free 
for cash with order, 7/6 
per doe.; 50/- per 100. 

All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR 

VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND FLOWERS. 

Price £3 10s. per ton in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4s. per 
cwt. at works or 58. per cwt. Carriage Paid to any Station in 
England. 

Extracts from 31st Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO kor POTATOES, VEGETABLES, A< 
T. Perry, Swanscombe: “Potatoes, Onions, kc., splendid 
crops.” J. H. Head. Woking: “Capital for Potatoes and 
Strawberries. Exceptionally good for Sprouts." 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT. ROSES, TOMATOES, kc. 

S. Mitchell, B&loombo: "Grapes, Tomatoes, and Melons 
most satisfactory.” G. Acclkton, Carlisle : “ Finest 

Manure ever used for Vines, Peaches, Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, kc." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Loudon, E.C'., where 31st years 
Testimonials, kc., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED 


ROSES IN POTS. 


Ornamental Trees (91 
Acres). A superb Col¬ 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants, Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers in pots. 


over 20 years. 


Bowling: and Putting: Greens 

entirely prevented for whole of summer by ono application of 


LARGE GENERAL CATALOGUE 

of Nursery Stock, profusely illustrated and full of valu¬ 
able information, free on receipt of 3d. Please mention 

this paper.- R | C haRD SMITH A CO, WORCESTER. 


PROPAGATORS 


Send for particulars to — 

RAMPERITE CO., 168. Briggate, LEEDS. 

HARDENER, Head Working, where six or 


AND FITTINGS. 

suRldy complete outfits or 
ddinysTor own making up. 

, 9 ( 
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80,000 Free Copies 



DOBBIE'S CATALOGUE 

And Guide to Horticulture, 

248 Pages—350 Illustrations. 

A FREE COPY 

Will be sent per Parcel Post 

To anyone interested in Gardening 

Who makes application for same, 

Sending Cost of Postage— 4 D. 

And mentioning name of this paper. 


DOBBIE & CO., 

THE ROYAL SEEDSMEN, 

ROTHESAY. 



SPECIAL NOTIOE 

For 1907. 



IF YOU WANT 

REALLY COOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

SEND TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

9, TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve yon better. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

12 Useful Varieties, 50 Seed* of each, Is. 6d. 
26 Good Varieties, 50 Seeds of each, 2s. 6d. 

44 Best Varieties, 50 Seeds of each, 4s. 

ALL THE NEWEST VARIETIES AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Henry Eekford, 25 see<l«, 6d.: Queen Alexan¬ 
dra, ‘2.5 seeds, 6d. ; Sybil Eekford, 25 seeds, 4d. ; 
Countess Spencer, 50 seeds, 3d.; Helen Lewis, 

50 seeds, 4d.; Helen Pierce, 25 seeds, 3d.; John 
Ingman, 50 seeds, 3d. ; Paradise, new warm rose form 
ofCountess Spencer, or an improved Enchantress. 50 seeds, 
fid.; Evelyn Byatt, 25 seeds, 3d.; Mrs. Charles 
Foster, 25 seeds, fid.; Romolo Piazzanl, 25 seeds, 3d. ; 
Rosie Sydenham, 20 seeds, 3d.; or the 12 varieties for 
3s. fid. 

The full Collection of 56 varieties, 6s. 6d. 


' SENT 
IPOST FREE 


. // 


HAVE YOU SEEN 

the Eekford Catalogue with its beautiful 
coloured illustrations ? It is a work of arU 
ami contains full particulars of the 1907 
NOVELTIES, and also several very 
siH-cial offers. 

Eekford's Sweet Peas are known the 
world over —indeed. Eekford, the great 
Sweet Pea Specialist, is famous for the 
success of his seeds, and is recognised as 
the greatest of all specialists. The finest 
blooms grown are those from seed bought 
at Wem. The great care taken, and the 
scientific knowledge put to practical use, 
have resulted in tho production of seeds 
t hat can be guaranteed to flower with great 
strength, brilliance, and beauty. 

ECKFORD’S SEEDS ARE 
ONLY OBTAINABLE DIRECT 

FROM HEADQUARTERS, 

WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 

Write for a copy to-day. 

It is sent free. 

[HENRY ECKFORDl 

| THE SWEET P£A SPEC/AL./S TI 


WEM, J* 


Anyone may select their own varieties, and hare 3s. worth 
for 2s. 6d., or six packets of any variety at price of five. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Schizanthus Wlsetonensls, from the best strain in 
the Kingdom, 200 seeds, 3d. Nicotlona hybrids, all the 
new colours in the sweet-scented strain, about 1,000 seeds, 
3d. Double Begonia Seed, from Mr. Fred Davis’s 
Gold Medal Prize flowers, equal to the best strain in 
existence. 150 plump selected seeds. Is., or three packets for 
2 s. fid. Carnation Seed, saved from the very best prize 
varieties, 100 Beads, 2 b. od. 

ONIONS. 

Selected stocks of Excelsior, about 1,500 soeds, fid. ; Ailsa 
Craig, about 1,200 seeds, 6d.; Rousham Park, a very ohoice 
strain, 8d. per ounce; Zittau, for keeping, 6d. per ounce. 
Other varieties equally cheap. 

TOMATOES. 

These are sure to give satisfaction, and equal to many 
fancy-named varieties sold at five or six times the money. 
Perfection, Holmes' Supreme, Up-to-Date, Hill Side Comet, 
Early Open Air, or Tamworth Castle, about 200 seeds. 3d. ; 
The King, a grand variety, 100 seeds, 3d. ; or any six varieties 
for Is. 3d., post free. 

PEAS. 

All carefully grown from selected stocks and guaranteed 
equal to any similar varieties. GradUS, a grand trie stock, 
Is. 6d. per quart; Green Gem, strongly recommended to 
take place of Wm. Hurst, with ixxIb twice the size, Is. 3d. per 
quart; Duke Of Albany, a very select stock, Is. 3d. per 
quart; Gladstone, the finest late exhibition Pea, more 
often shown in competition than any other the past two years, 
a grand true stock, 2s. 6d. per quart, stock limited; The 
Clipper, raised by Mr. Hobday, and shown at R.H.S. under 
name of Essex Rival, but renamed The Clipper, not to clash 
with an old variety of that name; undoubtedly one of the 
best Peas of recent introduction; special low price to 
encourage all to give it a trial, Is. 3d. per pint.; 2s. fid. a 
quart. 

VEGETABLES. 

The best Cucumbers, 6d. per packet of ten seeds; the best 
Carrots, 3d. per ounce; tho best Celeries, 3d. per packet of 
nearly 10,000 seeds; the best Beets, 8d. per ounce ; All Good 
Cabbages, about fid. per ounce; Turnips, 2d. per ounce; 6d. a 
quarter of a pound. 

All other vegetables equally good and cheap. 


FULL LIST P08T FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SEEDS 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE FINEST 
OBTAINABLE. 


AND 


DIRECT FROM 
ONLY THE 
BEST GROWERS 


BULBS 


The following aro 

SPECIALLY WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 

CANNAS (Orchid-flowered). —Collections contain¬ 
ing 12 choicest named varieties, 6s. per Collect ion 
Ditto (Gladlolt-floweredX 5s. I>er Collection. 

BEGONIAS. Single, 5 colours, each separate, 3s per 
doz.; 18s. per 100. Absolutely the finest strain in 
commerce. 

Ditto, double, ditto, 4s. per doz.; 24s. per 100. 

GLOXINIAS, splendid tulters in mixed colours, 3s jier 
doz. ; 18e. per 100. The most magnificent strain 
money can buy. 

MONARCH OF THE EAST, as usually sold at Is. 6d_ 
each ; my price, 5s. for 12 grand conns. 

PA50NIES (Herbaceous).—Absolutely the finest in exist¬ 
ence. 12 splendid clumps, in 12 choicest named 
varieties (growers’ price, 25s.), my price, 10s. 

TUBEROSES, finest American Pearl.—Enormous bulhs 
Compare these with those offered by others at this 
price—viz., 2s. per doz.; 12s. per 100. 

SWEET PEAS. —Collections containing 36 of tho very 
choicest sorts procurable, 50 seeds of each, separate, 
for 4s. 

All other Soeds and Bulbs at equally favourable 
prices. 

Send for Catalogue, gratis and post free. Mention this 

lNtper when ordering, and then any of the above lots will be 

forwarded post free or carriage paid. Address - 

J. G. CLARKE, 

Wholesale Bulb & Seed Importer, 

PER8HORE STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

(Established upwards of 20 Years.) 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS 

LIMITED 

Do not attempt any Sensational Advertising, but 

simply adhere to fixed principles of 71 years' trading. The 
quality of our seeds is a more telling advertisement than any 
we could pen. 

Wo send out only selected stocks of all the seeds we quote, 
and invite comparison of price and quality with any house in 
the trade. 

A KKW SPECIALITIES are: 

Giant White Longpod Broad Beans 8d. per qrt. 
Canadian Wonder (reselected) French 


Bean . 1- per qrt. 

Wroxton Impd. Brussels Sprouts 6cL per oz. 
Offenham Extra Early Cabbage 6d. per oz. 

Defiance, Early Cabbage 6d. per oz. 

Scarlet Intermediate Carrot 4d. per oz. 

Matchless Red Celery 6d. per pkt. 

Matchless White „ . 6d. per pku 

Musselburgh Leek lOd. per oz. 

Iceberg Lettuce lOd. per oz. 

Giant Zittau Onion 6d. per oz. 

Gradus Poa, Selected Stocks 1 6 per qrt. 

Senator ,, „ . 16 per qrt. 

Eureka „ ,. 16 per qrt. 

Savoy Green Giant 4d. per oz. 

Tomato Liberty 6d. per pkt. 

Turnip Model White 4d. per oz. 


SWEET PEAS 

OUR 

“KILLARNEY” COLLECTION 

contains only the 

BEST NEW GIANT - FLOWERED VARIETIES, 

Dorothy Eekford. King Edward VII., Scarlet Gem, Hon. 
Mrs. E. Kenyon, Black Knight, Miss Willmott, Janet Scott, 
Prince of Wales, Jeannie (Jordon, Lady Grizol Hamilton. 
Mrs. Walter Wright. Navy Blue. 

No. 1. 200 Seeds of each above 12 vars. 3 6 

No. 2, 100 „ ., „ o 2 • 

No. 3, 50 ., ,. h 13 


55 a Royal Avenue 
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CANARY 

GUANO 


FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


P ROFITABLE QARDENINC. 

10/6 mm, io/6 

BY APPOINTMENT. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE BARON VAN PALLANDT. 


Will send their popular 

COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

For the Vegetable Garden, comprising 

PEAS — including Extra Selected 
EARLIEST OF ALL, and other 
superior sorts lor succession 7 pts. 

BEANS. BROAD, best 2 pts. 

BEANS. FRENCH DWARF, best 1 pt. 

BEANS. FRENCH RUNNERS, best 1 pt. 

BEET. Fine Dark Red 1 pkt. 

BORECOLE or KALE, best variety 1 pkt. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.1 pkt. 

BROCCOLI, best sorts 2 pkts. 

CABBAGE. READING DEFIANCE, 

and others.2 pkts 

CARROT, best sorts .2 pkts. 

CAULIFLOWER, best sort 1 pkt. 

CELERY. Selected Red or White 1 pkt. 

CRESS, PLAIN, CURLED. &c. 2 oz. 

CUCUMBER, best for frame and ridge 2 pkts. 
ENDIVE, JOHN K. KING & SONS’ 

EXTRA FINE.1 pkt. 

LEEK, IMPROVED MUSSELBURGH 1 pkt. 
LETTUCE. COS & CABBAGE, host sorts 2 pkts. 
MUSTARD 4 oz. 

ONION, Improved WHITE SPANISH. 

and othors.2 pkts 

PARSLEY, EXTRA TRIPLE CURLED 1 pkt. 
PARSNIP. PERFECTION. & another 2 pkts. 
RADISH, best sorts for succession .. 3 pkts. 
SPINACH. ROUND and PRICKLY 2 oz. 

SAVOY, best variety .1 pkt. 

TOMATO, choice variety .1 pkt. 

TURNIP, finest sorts for succession 2 pkts. 

VEGETABLE MARROW 1 pkt. 

HERBS, POT and SWEET. &c. 2 pkts. 

Carriage free for 10/6 by P.O.O, or Cheque. 

From Mr. A. WOODHOUSE, llca«l Gardener to the Hon. 
Mr. Justice COZENS HARDY.—"I have again the pleasure 


Exhibitors 

CROW THE F0LL0WINC VARIETIES. THESE ARE 
THE BEST FOR EXHIBITION AND TABLE USE. 

Webbs’ Stourbridge Marrow Pea 2/6 qt. 

Webbs’ New Kaiser Pea . 3 6 „ 

Webbs’ Selected Cladstone Pea 3/- ,, 

Webbs' Exhibition Runner Bean 2/- pt. 
Webbs’Prizewinner Carrot ... 1/- oz. 
Webbs’Marrowfat Parsnip 9d. ,, 

Webbs’Masterpiece Onion ... 1/6 pkt. 

Webbs' Regina Tomato . 1/6 „ 

Webbs'Champion Prize Leek ... 1/6 „ 


AND 


BULBS & PLANTS 


Spring Planting. 


FAMED FOR STERLING WORTH 


FULL DETAILED LIST will bo sent Post 
Free on application to their Olhces at Overveen, 
Haarlem, Holland, or to their General Agents— 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


1907 FORBES’ 1907 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(nearly 200 pagoR) 

Contains the best existing Collections of all 


FLORIST’S FLOWERS & 
HARDY PLANTS. 


Including his world renowned “GOLD MEDAL PENT 
HTEMONHL PHLOXES, eto... with plan for arranging 
Perennial Borders, carefully revised descriptions, eultura! 
directions, colour, height, time of dowering, British or 
common names, price, eto., eto. 

Expe rts unanimously accord " Ft IRBES* CATALOGUE ” 
the unique and conspicuous distinction of being the beat and 
most reliably accurate Up-to-date Reference Book extant. 

IT IS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nurseryman, HAWICK, Scotland, 


7 You cannot do better than consult 
’ our Illustrated Guide for Amateur 
Gardeners, Spring, 1907,16*4 4to pp, 
154 illustrations, 2 coloured plates, 
and many cultural hints. 

In it you will find catalogued every 
description of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, all of the finest quality, and 
at most moderate prices. 

It deals also largely with Fruit 
Trees, Roses, and Plants, in fact with 
Everything Required for the Garden. 

Our reputation has been built up 
on the quality of the seeds and plants 
we sell. 

A copy will be sent gratis on 
receipt of a post card addressed to:— 


Sold by Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 

•full direction* for utt and alt particulam, write to 


DANIELS BROS. Ltd 

By Appointment IWJ ADU/IP |_J 

To H.M. The King, IHUIWV IV/lli 


The Chemical Union, 13Ipswich 


The latest day for receiving Advorti! 


intents 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BOULTON & PAUL,™ 

NORWICH 


SUITABLE FOR WORKSHOPS, STABLES, TOOL HOUSES 

Dir>vr>i r unuero nitiTmrn o _ 


BICYCLE HOUSES, PANTRIES, &c. 

— ■ ■ j o, Constructed with strong 

— -— — * rwi framework, ami the sides 

~ 1 j r\ | NL and ends are covered with 

Z'rTTTTJf ' H -j-L T 11IrW |-in. matchboards, the 

v] | [jit iii 11T 1 I ro °f °* nicel y pi anc< i a,u ^ 


GREENHOUSES. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


rabbeted weather-board. 
Each building has door, 
lock and key, windows 
(with 21-oz. glass). Holes 
bored and nuts and bolts 
for fixing. Carriage paid. 


No. 65. -WA LL FR UIT TREE PROTECTOR. 


ALMANACK and 

ADDRESS BOC 

For 1907. 


FORCING HOUSE. 

Built for 3-ft. brickwork, framing 
3in. by 2in., red deal, aoorcoin- 


24ft. by 2ft., £2 14s., with removable glazed Lights. 
Made to any length. 

No. 65a.—A Cheaper Form, 24ft. by 2ft., £2, including 
glass and clips for fixing. 


jiu. oy zin., mi ueai, tiour com¬ 
plete with lock and brass furni¬ 
ture, ventilators and stays for 
same, and 21-oz. glass. Painted 
one coat. Sk 


Carriage paid. 


No. 75.- MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Size .. 9 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. wide. 

20ft. .. £7 10 0 ..£9 0 0 .. £13 0 0 

30ft. .. 9 10 0 .. 12 0 0 15 10 0 

40ft. .. 13 10 0 15 10 0 18 10 0 

60ft. .. 19 6 0 22 0 0 .. 28 0 0 

100ft. 28 0 0 34 0 0 42 0 0 

Ail Greenhouses sent at Ry. Co. risk, paying higher rate 
than if Bent at owner's risk. 

W. & A. EDGELL, F.R.H.S., 

RADSTOCK, SOMERSET. 

116-page Catalogue, Post Froe. 


HEATING APPARATUS died by experienced 


workmen in any part of t h. 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, Oft. by 4ft, 
_similar to No. 75. with Two Lights .. 


on orders of 40s. value to most 
Goods Stations in England. 


CARR1ACE PAID 


Oi all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher 

17, FURNIVAL ST., HOLBORN, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SWEEPINC REDUCTION 

in price. Owing to the in- 


Specialities in Great Request: 

BENTLEYS DAISY KILLER (Lawn Sand). 

The finest poatihle dressing for destroying Daisies, 
Plantains, and Moss on lawns, etc , and for stimulating 
the growth of Grass. 

Use 5 to 6 or. per square yard. 

5 cwt., £5 10 b. ; 1 cwt., £1 3s.; J cwt., 12s. 6d. 
Carriage paid. 

BENTLEY’S CONCENTRATED ALKALI. 

A most extensively-used Winter Wash for Fruit Trees, 
fatal to all Insect Pests, cleans away Moss, Lichens, and 
Fungoid growths, leaves the bark clean and bright. 

Tins, sufficient to make ll gallons. 

20 tins, lid. each ; 12 tins, la. Id. each ; 8 tins. Is. 2d. each; 
5 tins, Is. 3d. each. Carriage paid. 

BENTLEY’S BUD PROTECTOR COMPOSITION. 

Prevents the attack of birds upon Fruit Buds; easily 
applied and inexpensive. 

Tins, to make 50 gallons, 6s. each. Carriage paid. 

For Catalogue of Horticultural Specialities, etc., writ8 to 
the Manufacturers— 


Sggfi at 12 14 and 16 - 

XSfYri \;U i*-*r ^ ozen - 

ffrjyyfy. f;• Trrm* : 1’mh with Onl.r. 

: Carriage Paid on orders i»f 

-• i ' ^•vTwv! 1 doz. and upwards. 

tirffrifrAtt ' \ Far in advance of 

• -■ the old-fashioned Garden 
*'• v.w Broom. It lasts longer, 

1 !•' ‘ and will dll three times the 

. V- •*' work in the same time. 

Can lx- easily re-fllled. 

; G. DUNFORD 

\ -—--— :____j F R H S 

<*. Radnor Gardens, TWICKENHAM. MIDDX. 

__Unsolicited Testimonials from all parts. 


Sufficient for 100 eq. yds., 2e., post free. 

6s. Tin makes 100 Gall. Full strength. Carriage 
paid. Froe package. Agents most towns. 

“EUREKATINE” 

The successful Tobacco Fumigant, Is. for 2,000 ft. 
space; 2s. for 5,(00 ft. space. Kills all green¬ 
house pests. 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, Ld., LINCOLN. 


Send for 16-j 
manure whiel 
larity ea 
in 1906. 
for big_ 

orders, 6s. 6d. __ .„_ 0 , WI1U 

12a. per 2 cwt. bag, carriage paid 
to any Btation in the United 


\ge pamphlet on our 
is increasing in popu- 


h year. 1905 sales doubled 
Special facilities grunted 
users this year. Small 
per cwt, liag; and 


-m In the United 

Kingdom. 

JMBER FISHING AND 
FISH MANURE CO , 

135E, High-s treet, Hull. 


■ f W Swift*. Roveri,^ 
y R u d g Q - Whitwortha.^H 

Coventry Challenio.l 
f Triumph*. Humbert, Progress, Pre-t 
f "'ter*. Centaur* and Bingors, bring* th# 

1 World's Beet Bicycle* within the reach of all. 

A High-Grade Coventry-made Cyelo for 

#/V_Ca«h - 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd 


Established 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HlOH HOLBORN, W 

21 PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on Deposit Accounts. 

2 PER CENT. INTEREST 

on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particular.!, POST FREE 
C. F. EAVF.N8CROFT, Secretary. 


Chemical Works, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 


___, Month!] 

hi Benton approval. Allowance for Old 
Wachlnen. Write for Free — 
Vt Lists TO DAY. /p 

EDWARD O BRIEN, Ltd, § kj 
World's Largest Cycle l\ji 
4 Dealer. (Dept. U0 1 11 

I II Coventry, 1 


for rooks, piceons, rabbits. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
vertexl from Government Rifles, an l fitted to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration; unequalled for all 
long distance shooting; 15s. each. Double-barrelled Breeoh- 
loaders, from 25s. Cartridges, ,5s. 100. Air Cunt, 12s. 6d. 

S r a k k T 1I ^v- t A cl ?- < /r^^. 12R * en<1 3 stam P« f°r Price List.— 
MIDLAND (.1 N ( () \wv -street, Birminirbam. 

PR OTEC T YOUR BUDS.—GARDEN 

J- N KTTIN< J Small mesh; keeps out the smallest birds. 
oiled and diyssed; will not rot if left out in all weathers' 
ltk* yards by 1 yard wide. 4s ; by 2 yards wide, 8s.; by 3 yards 
wide, 12s; and so on up to any width; carriage paid on 
orders over 5s.; cash returned if not approved of -H I 
UA8SON, Net Works, Rye. 


BR AHAM & PIPER. Brockley. London. S.E. 


DENNIS IRON WORKS, 


The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY, 9 a.m, 
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The Californian Maple (Acer Negundo, 
var. ealifornicum).—Attention ha« of late 
years been drawn to the -extremely quick 
growth of this, and 6omo plantations of it in 
the Orleanais and in Sologne are very inter¬ 
esting, and I have made trials of it at 
Barres, where some 300 acres of fallow land 
have been turned into plantations of diver¬ 
sified kinds. The trees at Eberswalde are 
eight years old, and they have already a 
height of 40 feet to 45 feet, which agrees with 
the results I have obtained at Barres.— 
Maurice L. de Vilmorin. 

The farm in the landscape.— Will treat¬ 
ment with a view to profit discard, of neces¬ 
sity, all considerations of tasteful arrange¬ 
ment? I think not, and for reasons among 
which I may adduce the following : Judicious 
location of a farm steading, with a view to 
profit simply, will be always near the centre 
of the lands farmed. The ricks, the chimney, 
the barn roofs, the dove-cots, form a charm¬ 
ing nucleus for any stretch of fields. If there 
be a stream whose power for mechanical pur¬ 
poses can be made available, economy dic¬ 
tates the placing of the farm-buildings near 
to its banks; taste does the same. If such 


We can nay without fear of contradiction ours are the cheapest in the Trade. . 

We use nothing but best materials, all thoroughly seasoned, everything fr— - , 

is erected and fitted up into its proper place at our works (not Simply 
numbered as most other Makers send them out, leaving all the work 
to he done on delivery), but ready fur any handy m»n to screw them together again 

We also supply 21 oz. Glass WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE ON OUR IfifiiJM 
LIST PRICES, this is why our Greenhouses are 50 per cent. cheaj>er than any iUUirjffiwf f 74 
other Makers. Refore ordering semi for our List, and get cheapest prices for lrfft liil i■.■■■■* ftf.... 1 
good work and finished Greenhouses from £2 15 0. Illustrated List sent free on MnUM miBl 11 IllLLW.ftet 
application to— f 

G. HAYWARD & Co., Tcn *^ 1 5 ,t i ,re * 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, BROCKLEY, LONDON, J S.E. 
SJT ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER OF FRAMES. 


Please mention thiB paper. 


Appointed 
Makers to 


GREEN’S 

MOWERS ^ 


CONCENTRATED UQUIO. 


A GALLON DRUM MAKES lOO GALLONS 


own growth of forest: a just landscape taste 
will suggest the same. If there be a broad 
stretch of meadow or of marsh land, subject 
to occasional overflow, or by the necessity of 
its position not capablo of thorough drainage, 
good farming will demand that it be kept in 
Grass: good landscape gardening will do the 
same. Again, rolling hillsides, which are 
not readily subject to any course of tillage, 
will be kept in pasture, and will have their 
little modicum of shade. The good farmer 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


Known and appreciated throughout 
the iroiId. May be had of local Iron¬ 
mongers or Seedsmen. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


landscape gardener cannot, surely, obiect to 
this. Declivities are to be overcome by the 
easiest practicable grades, and the curves 
which will insure this in most landscapes are 
those which are justified at a glance by the 
economic eye, as well as by the eye of taste. 
— D. G. Mitchell. 

TnE Mustang Vine.—As I was riding 
through a few hundred miles of forest m 
Louisiana and Texas, I found Vines of the 
Mustang, apparently as old as the forests 
themselves, clinging to and flinging their arms 
from Oak to Pecan-trees, Elm, Gum, or 
White Ash, as they came in the way; and 
wherever they laid hold, like Sinbad’s rider 
in the Arabian tales, they fixed themselves 
with so firm a grip that neither wind nor storm 
could shake them off. and there they will ride 
till time or the feller’s axe clears them away. 
One hot day I had ridden thirty miles through 
the tall prairie Grass, when we made the 
timber of the Brazos River bottom ; and 
judge my surprise when, for the first time, I 
saw a grove of Mustang Vines and, what was 
better, Grapes. Our Mexican ponies were 
jaded out, and so were we ; and without cere¬ 
mony we took off the saddles and turned them 
out to find water and food, knowing they 
would return at sunset for their corn. After 
half an hour’s rest we commenced a ramble 
through the Vine-covered forest. It was vege¬ 
tation run wild with luxuriance; nothing 
escaped the Vines’ spreading arms ; from the 
low undergrowth to the mightiest Oak or 
Pecan-tree, the Mustang Vine was master of 
the situation. The Grapes certainly were 
not equal to our Black Hamburghs, but for 
about ten minutes I thought them most deli¬ 
cious. Some of the stems were 2 feet and 
upwards in circumference at the base. The 
leaves of the Mustang are less indented than 
those of most of the European kinds, and 
have a thick white downy covering under¬ 
neath. The fruit is as black as jet, the pulp 
firm, and less juicy than in any Grapes culti¬ 
vated in Europe ; the bunches would average 
about half a pound in weight, but hung in pro¬ 
fusion. After •wanderi ng a bout for half an 
hour, we came upon ajProIVd_£f settj£ii with 
their w a 4i j men bur ( ^w sytj I | t ^Ti n g 

Nature’s wild harvest oTtfrapes. fTrl asking 


You will find It the 
vory Cocoa you want. 


Please write Jot 
Price Li»t No. 15. 


v NXCOTICIDE. 

Fumtgnut for Greenhouses.— 

» Tint, 15- ; * Pint, 7 6, 4 6, 3/- & 10<L 
f' For 2,000 cubic ft. Fumigators, 1 - 
C each, for 5.000 cubic ft. Plant Wash 
i* for Outdoors.— 4 Pint. 12; Pint, 
2 -; Quart, &C; i Gall.. 5/-; Gall . 10/-. 
Insist cm your Seedsman supplying them. 
All goods carr. paid. 
HUNTER & GOW, 

46, Thomas Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WIREWORMS 


The latest discovery for destroying Wireworms, Eel- 
worms, Slugs, Grubs, and other Pests which infest 
the soil is 

“ltILOGcK,TJB. M 

Dig in 2 to 3 oz. per square yard. 

A single application is sufficient. 

PRICES FOR CASH WITH ORDER: 

1 cwt., 10,-; 561b.. 6 /-; 281b., 4-; 141b., 3/-; 71b., ft'- 
Write Jor Pamphlet II. 

Sole Manufacturers— 

JOHN PEAK & CO. (Dept. M), 
Bridgewater Chemical Works, 
WIGAN, LANCASHIRE. 

Agents wanted. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, POULTRY HOUSES, 
•13* STABLES, 

* WORKSHOPS, 

j WM I POTTING SHEDS. 

Stamp. Estab.^0 Years. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO.. BEDFORD. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS. 


The Post Office having alwlished the facilities for 
changing stamps into cash, we cannot now receive them 
in payment. 

Postals may now be purchased from sixpence each and 
upwards for every sixpence rising to one pound, and 
stamps up to fivepence may be affixed to the face of any 
Postal, thus avoiding the necessity qf sending stamps fur 
small amounts over fivepence. 


"DREE.—A Useful Pocket Diary, with every 
-1- order for a 7-lb. bag of FERTILO at 2s., post free. 
"DREE.—A Thermometer, in aluminium case, 
with every order for a 14-lb. bag of FERTILO at 3e. 
carriage |taid to Btation. 

■pERTILO is the best and cheapest fertilisei 

-L for garden and greenhouse. Recommended by analyst 
and exhibitors. A trial bag will prove its value. 

_ (Dept. 4), J. P. HA RVEY A C O . . Kidd erminster. 

‘ * riARDE^TW^^ T ®M!5JK l G~ cWe i; s. 


BEE HIVES & 
APPLIANCES. 

Catalogue Free. 

“ Bee Appliances and 
How to Use Them.” 

Post free, 1 b. 2d. 
ncubator Catalogue Free. 
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STRONG PLANTS 

THAT WILL CIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Purchasers mav fleet smaller quantities r>f thru? plants at 
tarn* rate, but Orders under is., id. extra. 

6a. worth for 5s. ; 12s. 6d. for 16a. Cash with order 

20,000 TESTIMONIALS. AND OYER 60 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 

6 Geraniums, new Zonale, dblc., large fld.. named 
6 Geraniums, new Zonale. sgle.. large fld.. named 
6 Geraniums new Cartus-fld.. dble. named 
6 Asparagus Snrcngeri, grand for cult ng 
8 Kinilax, climber, grand for cutting . 

SELECT HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Our Specialty. 

8 Achillea " Pearl," grand for cutting. 

8 Alstreemeria (Peruvian Lily), various colours.. 

12 Arahis, double white, very useful. 

12 Alyssum argent-emu, yellow. 

8 Anlhemis t inctoria, hright yellow, for cutting 
4 Anemone japonica alba, or 4 A. rosea 

12 Aquilegia ererulea or chrysantha. 

12 Aquilegia, grand mixed strain . 

6 Aquilegia, large white . 

8 Aaron's Rod. golden-yellow plumes 
12 Aster (Michaelmas Daisy), choicest vars. to namo 
25 Anemone. fini st English, all eoloms 

8 Amieria (Thrift), pink or white. 

6 Bocconia cordata (Plume Poppy). 

25Cerantium tomentoauiu (Miller's Dust), edging 
4 Campanula pyramidalis. white. Is ; cr 4 blue 
'» Campanula glomerata. deep violet, cluster-flowered 
6 Campanula persicifolia, double flowered 
6 Campanula Fackhousei alba, large singlo white 
6 Catananche. blue (Everlastings), grand for cutting 
6 Cataeanche bicolor (Everlastings), grand for cutting 
12 Canterbury Bells, white, rose, or I lu<vsingle .. 

12 Canterbury Bells, white rose, or blue, double 
8 Cist us, Rook, very handsome colours 
8 Coreopsis grandiflora. grand for cutting 
6 Cnlystegia, dble. or sgle. flowered, pink (climber) 

6Chelone barbata. coral-red spikes. 

t'2 Carnation Margaret, fragrant dble. fld., various 
12 Carnation Vienna, early and dwarf 
4 Clematis Vital ha (Traveller's Joy), climber .. 

8 Commelina easiest is. skv blue, verv showy 
4 Doronioum (Ijeopard's Bane), golden stars .. 

12 Delphiniums, beautiful hybrids. 

6 Erigeron gpecinsa (Mauve Marguerite).. 

6 Eryngium planum, light blue (Everlastings) .. 

6 Eupatorium Fraserii, dense heads white flowers 
12 Foxgloves, Gloxinia flowered, mixed colours.. 

2 Gypsophila pan. alba. Fern-saver, invaluable.. 

12 Gypsophila repens, dwarf flowered, for edging 

6 Gypsophila cemstioides. very dwarf, white and red 
8 G&lega (Goat's Rue), white or purple 

8 Geuni, double scarlet, grand for cutting 
P Gaillardia, choicest hybrids, various colours .. 

6 Gentian, dwarf, deep blue flowered, edging .. 

12 Gladioli, finest exhibition vars . various 
4 Hepaticas, single, blue, white, red 

4 Hepaticas, double, red . 

6 Heuehera sanguinea or alba . 

fi Helenium Bolanderii or H. Bigelowii 
12 Hollyhocks. double, grand vars , mixed 
12 Hollyhocks, single, grand vars., mixed. . 

6 Honesty, white or crimson. 

9 llelianthus, in 3 best vars , to name 
6 Helianthus nuillitionia. grand double var. 

4 Inula glandulosa, magnificent blooms 

3 Inearvillea DdaTayi, Gloxinia like, large roots 

12 Iris Ksempb-ri. splendid vars. 

25 Iris, Spanish, choicest vars., mixed 

6 Lupinus polyphyllus. white and blue vars. 

12 Lupinus Douglassii (new), various, grand spikes 

6 Lychnis ehalcedoniea. 

8 lavender. Old English . 

f> Mimtilus cardinalis. hardy Scarlet Musk 
6 Monarda, scented Bergamot., scarlet, or white 
fi Monarda. scented Bergamot , crimson, or purple 
25 Myosotis (Forget-me-not) Victoria, large blue 

5 Marv el of Peru, various colours. 

8 tEnothera, dwf. yellow (Evening Primrose) .. 

fi Orobus lathryroides. beautiful blue fld. 

l! Peas, Everlasting White, grand roots .. 

8 Peas, Everlasting Red. grand roots 

4 Peas, Everlasting. Pink Beauty (new) .. 

8 Physalis Franchetti, Giant Chinese Lantern .. 

8 Pinks, Mrs Sinkins or Her Majesty 

8 Pinks, Homere. white, dark centre 

6 Phlox, splendid vars., to name. 

9 Phlox, splendid vars . unnamed. 

12 Pyrethnim. single, all colours mixed 
1” P»|>»ver Orientale. warlet. very large fld. 

12 PapHver pilosum. huff yellow, grand var 

fi Potentilla, dwarf multiflora, crimson and yellow 
12 Polyanthus. Dean s Hybrids, granrl blooms 
25 Pansies, Emp William, blue, or Giant, mixed 
25 Pansies. Our Imp. Excelsior, Giant strain, mixed 
2.5 Pansies, Emp. Frederick, Cardinal, or Fire King 

ICO Pansies, any of ilwvr strains . 

A Polygonaturn (Solomon's Seal), grand tubers .. 

12 Rocket, dwarf white, compart, fragraut 

8 Row* Campion, or white ditto . 

fi Rudbeokia Ncwmani. grand for rutting 
25 Ranunculus, finest dble.. English, various colours 
ti Sidaleea Candida, grand for cutting 
6 Southernwood. Is ; 8 Scotch Thistle 

5 Sapnnnria ocynioides, trailer . 

12 Silver Thvme. variegated, grand eilging 

■I Station lat'folia(Great Sea lavender) 

4 Siatice Incana nana (Great Sea Lavender) 
t> Shasta Daisy, now giant white Chrysih. max... 

4 Scabious can' asica, Is autiful blue 
12 Sweet Williams, Aurn ula eyed, large f|«| 

)'.! Sweet Williams, large fld, dwarf, compact 
*> Stokesia ryanca. dwarf large blue flowers 
»'• Tumilage fragrans. or Winter Heliotrope 
4 Thalictnim aquilegifolia, yejlnw flowered 
fi V'erbaseum phrerueeum. various colours 
4 Verha-eum Weidemannianum. deep violet spikes 
4 Veronica spiiata alha, dwarf and free-flowering 
1 Wallflowers, in 3 colours, fid ; per 100 
1" W illflcwers, double, in 12 grand vars , mixed 
. TLyuie, Sage, Mint, Marjown, Savory, Hysxi 


S. ROGERS & 

Western and Nene Nurseries. 



Each. 12. 
9d. as. 
4d. 3a fld. 
8.1. 6s. 

4d. 3s Gd. 
Is. 10s. 


THEODORE TURNER’S 
C ATALOGU E, 64 pages, Free. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

JAPANESE LILIES GRATIS. 

ONE WEEK ONLY. 

T. TURNER’S OFFER.—Lilium aural Hill rubra* 
vittalum GRATIS, 1 in every 5s. parcel. 
Gratis.—Lilium auratum nibro-vittatiim, flowers pure 
white, with a deep, broad, crimson band dpwn (centre of each 
petal- Sure prizewinners. This is king of all Lilies. 2a ' 
each ; 24s. doz. 11 cases from Japan. 

One of the above magnificent Lilies given free with 
every 5e. order for 1 week only. 

Tnbcroscs.—New Excelsior Pearl, dwarf Pearl Tuberose, 
isgrently improved, in dwarf growth, doublenoss of flowers, 
very large flowers, sweet scented, no ne«*d of stakes. Choice 
flowering bulbs, each 2d. ; 12. Is. 6d. ; 100, 10s. 6d. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, named, 12, 3s. Gd.; 
mixed, without names, 12, 2s. fid. 

Cannas, large roots, Crazy’s Orchid-flowered, named, 
4d. each ; 12, 3s. 6tL 

Azalea mollis, full of bud. 

Hydrangea Pc niculata grandiflora 
Hydrangea pan. grand., standards .. 

Shrubs* Mahonias and Yews, etc. 

Clematis Jackmani.. 

Azalea indlca, full of bud. Id. 6d. 15s. 

JAPANESE LILIES. 

Auratnm platyphyllum, produce enormous flowers 
of great substance, each Is. ; 10s. doz. Larger, 1 b. 6x 1. each ; 
15s doz. 

Lilium auratum macrantlium, large bulbs, 910 

cir., each 9d. ; 12, 

Lilium Maximowiezil(Rcd Lci< hllini), very brilliant 

colour. 4d. each ; 12. 3s. (VI. 

Lilium speciosum album Kraetzori, beautiful 
pure white, with baud of pale green down the centre, 8d. each ; 
7s. dozen. 

Hcdychium Gardncrianum (Garland Flower) - 
Very fragrant, red and yellow, grow in greenhouse or outside, 
treated like a Dahlia. Large roots. Is. each ; 6 for 5s. 

Seed Asparagus plumosa.- A beautiful green¬ 
house climber, wiih graceful feathery foliage, tine for cutting, 
fid. and Is. per i>acket. Every Is. order of Flower Weeds, 
1 iwicket gratis Must lie mentioned. 

Sweet Poa Cupid, pink, dwarr, per packet, 3d. 

1 packet gratis with every Sweet Tea Collection. Must be 
mentioned. 

AMERICAN GLADIOLUS HYBRIDS. 

Meadow Vale Mixture. 

Contain* the largest number of the most magnificent 
varieties of any popular mixture of commerce. It is made 
up of specific type, but of thoroughly tested sorts. This mix¬ 
ture is the Leading Mixture of thoday. 12for Is. 3d. ; 100, 8s. 

Gladiolus. Special inixe<l hybrids of Childsi, G»nda- 
vensis. French Hybrids. Brenchleyensis. Lemoinos Hybrids, 
scarlet 50 of these, my show, 50 different colours, 12 for 
9d.; 100, 5s. 

JAPANESE HUES FOR SHOWING. 

Lilium auratum rubro - vittatum, large Each. Doz. 
flowers, pure white, with broad, deep crim¬ 
son band down the centre of each petal.. 2s. 6(L 21 b. Od. 
Lilium auratum rubro-vittatum, good 

flowering bulbs.Is. fid. 15s. Od. 

Lilium aurat unis (Gold-rayed Lily), the pick 
of Japan; large as plates or footballs 

(worth 5s. each). .. 2« 6d. 24s. Oil. 

Lilium auratums, large (9d. and Is. size) .. 0s. fid. 5s. 0d. 

Lilium aurnturns, good flowering bulbs .. 0s. 4d. 3c. Cd. 

Lilium spccioffum rubruui, gigantic bulbs, 

red, spotted white, for exhibition .. Is. 3d. 12s Od. 

Lilium speciosum rubrum, large .. 0s. 9d. 7s. (Vi. 

Lilium Lmgillorum giganteum (the gigantic 
llarrisi Lily), flowers of groat substance, 

pure white . 

Lilium longiflorum eximium (hardy Harrisi), 

pure white trumpets.0s. fid. 5s Oil. 

Liliuni longiflorum, (dwarf llarrisi) . ,0s. 4d. 3s. (VI. 

Double Tiger Lilies, Japanese bulbs .. .. 0s. 4d. 3s. (VI. 

Montbrctias,allchoico8ortB,inixed,50,lB.6d.; 100,2s tVI. 

b d 

6 Mixed Gloxinias .2 

6 Gloxinias, named, in 6 sorts.5 

fi BoKonias, C colours, for showing.2 

6 Begonias, doubles, prizetakers .5 

100 B' tromas, 6 colours, exhibition bulbs .12 

12 Lilium atiratums (each, fill ).5 

100 Beeronias, tubers, separate colours, mixed, 4s & 6 
25 Gladiolus gandavensis, hybrid Auiaryllis- 
flowered 

25 Gladiolus Brcnchlcycnsis (scarlet Sword 

Lilies).10 

12 Gladiolus Childsii. hybrids, mixed colours .. 10 
12 Gladiolus I/cmoine's French Butterfly 10 

2 Iwvrge Lilium auratums (5s doz.) .. l o 

3 Mixed Gloxinias, same quality as supplied for 

13 years .10 

25 Berlin crowns Lily of Valloy .l o 

i Lilium Rricrantcum (Cat. price, 3s (Vi) . . l o 

4 Double Begonias, in 4 colours, prize strain 10 

6 Single BCKOnlas, 6 colours, prize strain .. 10 

Ampclopsis Voitchi, Self climber, turn red in 

autumn, large stuff, each, fid.; 12 for 5s. 

Sweet Pea Collections, fioo seeds in 6 different 
named varieties, all large flowering varieties, 4iL the 
Collection. Post paid for 50 

1,500 Sweet Peas ill 15 varieties, all named, for Is. 3d. 
Sweet Pea Seed, mixed, Is. lb. 

COTTAGERS’ 2 6 COLLECTION. 

POST FREE, 210. 

Contains J-pint Early. \ pint Late Peas. 1 packet each of 
Beet, Broccoli. Kale. Brussels. Cabbage. Cauliflower. Celery. 
Ridge Cucumber, Endive, Leek, C«*s and Cabbage Lettuce. 
Mustard, Crea.-, Parsley, Savoy. Vegetable Marrow; 1 oz 
each of Onion, Radhh, Carrot, Parsnip, Turnip; and C 
packets of good Flower Seeds. 


. Os. Cd. 5s. 0d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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THEODORE TURNER, F.R.H.S., 

Stores: Fox Street, 

Tunstall Street, Liverpool. 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


WHY GO ON HAVING FAILURES 7 When the 
SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL PLANTING 

is to buy from England's bleakest coast ! Give us a trial, 
you will never regret it! We hold thousands of Testf- 
monials from delighted customers testifying as to the 
hardiness and success of our plants, etc. The most 
Easterly Nursery has been established 18 years, and it* 
reputation built up through sheer merits of hardiness, quality 
and cheapness of its plants. 

The True Test of Choapncss is to buy stuff which 

will thrive and give satisfaction. 


In any quantity or varloty. State wants, low cstimatea per 
return, together with large CatalOffUO of cheap offers, 
and (if requested) a large packet of Sweet Peas gratis. 

5s. orders of Shrubs, Trees. Hedging ; 38. orders of Plants 
Bullw, and all Cheap Collections, carriage Paid . 
Bulbs, half<prlce to clear.— Tulips (pink, scarlet, 
white, yellow), Is. 6d. 100; choice mixed. Is 6d. and Is. 100. 
Spanish Irises, Snowdrops, Monthrctias, Bluebells, Ranun 
cuius, Narcissi, Daffodils, Grape Hyacinths, Crocuses (white, 
blue, yellow). Aconites, Star of Bethlehem, all Is. (Vi. 100 
Hyacinths, choice mixed, 9d. doz. ; fi*. 100. The above Lifted 
from ground move well. Gladioli Brenchleyensis, Immense 
scarlet, large bulbs, 9d. doz. ; 5s. 100; white or pink Gladioli, 
2s. Gd. 100. Tiger Lilies, 2s. doz. 

Carnations.—Mrs. Muir, immense white, of perfect 
form, unequalled for picking, very free blooming and vigor¬ 
ous, 6 for Is. 3d.; 2s. doz.; 50 for fis.; 100 for 10s. Ger¬ 
mania. yellow; Old Clove, dark red, Clovo scented; 
Mrs. Nicholson, large new pink. All 4d. each ; 3a. doz. 
All extra stout layers. 

Hedging speciality, Myrobella Plum.— Abso¬ 
lutely unrivalled for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny 
fences; no gaps, no trespassers; thrives in most trying 
situations, light or heavy soil, 1-14 ft-. 4s. 100; 30s. 1,000 ; 2 ft. 
to 3 ft., transplanted, bushy, 6s. 100; 40s 1,000. Qniok- 
thorn, l ft. to 4 ft., 3«. fid. 100 ; 30s. l.ooo Beccli. 1 ft.. 
4s 6d 100; Ii ft.. 6s. 6d lop. Sweet Brier. 2s. doz. 
Common Privet, small loaf. 4 ft., 4s. loo. 

Ovaltfollum Privet.—The large leaf makes superl 
evergreen fence rapidly; transplanted bushy. 1 ft. to l( ft. 
5s 100; 2 ft., 7«. 100; 3 ft., 10s. 100: extra bushy. 3 ft.. 3s. doz.. 

4 ft. 5*. Yew, Golden Privet, Holly, and Japanese 
Euonymus. 3» fid. doz.; 15s. 100 . 

Grand Evergreen Shrubs.— Arbor-vitie. Cyprus, 
Yew. Box. Euonymus, Firs, Holly, Aucubas, Launds, etc. 
Id., fid., and 9d. each. 

Lovoly Hardy Flowering Shrubs. — Lilac, 
laburnum. Syringa. Bcrberis, Brooms, Coronilla, Cytisus, 
Dcutzias, Guelder Rose, Hydrangeas, Spira-as, Ribes, Veroni 
cas. LauraAtinOS, Tamarix, etc , etc., 4d., (A, and Is. each. 

Useful Hardy Climbers. Honeysuckle, Virginian 
Creeper, Boses, Hope, Cotoneastor, Clematis, Ivy, Everlast¬ 
ing Peas, Pas.*-inn-flower, Pyrncantha, Wisteria. Forsythia. 
Jessamine. 4d., fid . and 9d. each. American Bell bine, single 
and double pink. 12 Inr 9>1 Ampclopsis Veitchl, small 
leaf Virginian, sin ks like paint, fid. ami Is , in pots. 

Fruit-t rees of all kinds. - Apples. Tears, Plums, 
Damsons, Cherries, 1 b. 3d each . I - dbg Peaches, Apricots, 
Nectarines, 2s each. Walnuts, Figs. Mullwn ■ » s.and Almonds. 
Is and 2s. each. Filbert Nuts, fis doz. Raspberry Canes, 
2s fid. for 50. Red Currants, 3 years, 2s. fid. iloz. Black 
Hamburg Grape-Vines, 4-ft. rods, 2s. fid. each. 

Loganberry (cross Blackberry and Raspberry), 
niense Iterries of superb flavour, heavy cropper, la each ; 7s. 
doz. Wineberry, Japanese, Is. each. American 
Blackberry, 4s. fid. doz. 

SPECIAL CHEAP COLLECTIONS. My Choice. 

15 Assorted Flowering Shrubs. 3«. 6d ; larger, selected, 
fis 9d. 15 Assorted Evergreen Shrubs, 3s tvi.; larger, 
selected, fis. 9d. 15 Assorted Evergreen Shrubs for 
window-boxes, tubs, etc., 3s. fiO Assorted Shrubs and 
Trees, 10s. Cd. 15 Assorted Forest Trees. 4 ft , 3s 6d ; 
fi-7ft., Gs 9d. 12 Gooseberry, 12 Currant, 25 Rasp¬ 
berry Canes. 5s. fid. ; 1 quantity, 3s. 3 Apple, 2 Poar. 

2 Plum, l Cherry, 9s. Six Climbing, six Bush 
Roses, 3s. 6d. ; extra stout, fis. 9d. 12 Choice assorted 
II. P, ROSOS, dwarf, 5s. 6d. 6 Standard Roses, 5s 
Beautiful Plants for early spring blooming. 

50 Wallflowers, 50 Daisies, 50 Pansies, 25 Foigct-me-nots, 

25 Polyanthus, 3s. 9d. 

Lovely Hardy Perennials (strong transplanted). - 
Columbines, Arahis, Antirrhinums, Calliopsis, Michaelmas 
Daisy, Campanulas, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Del¬ 
phiniums, Indian Pinks, Doronieums, Hollyhocks. Sun¬ 
flowers, Mimulus, Polyanthus, Sweet Wil iams, Oriental 
Foppy, Gaillardias. All 9<I. doz. Strong plants. 

Pansies, choice mixed. 4d. doz.; 2s loo Polyanthus, 
choice mixed. (VI. doz. ; 3s. 100. Daisies- double white 
very strong, 2s. 6d. 100; double pink. Is. fid. 100. ‘Wall¬ 
flowers, Blood Red, Golden Queen, or Purple Emia-ror, 

Is. 3d. 100; extra bushy selected, 2s. fill. 100. Blue Corn* 
flowers, 2 s. ioo 

Beautiful Hardy Climbers. 2 Virginian Creeper. 
American Bell bines, 2 Clematis Vitallia, 1 Cotoneaster, 2 
Honeysuckle, 4 Roses, 2 Euonymus, 1 Jasmine, 6 Irish Ivy. 

4 Pea, Perennial, 3s. 

Lovely Collection for Cold Greenhouse. 

2 Arums, 2 Fibrous Begonias, 6 Tuberous Begonias, 2 Ferns, 
fi Fuchsias, 2 Funkia (Blue Lily), 4 Gloxinias, fi white, 6 
yellow, 2 blue Marguerites. 2 Primulas. 6 variegxted Trades- 
eantia, 2 Nicotiana, 6 Calceolarias, 12 mixed Geraniums. 2| 
Passion-flower. 6 Gladioli, 2 Pine apple Salvia ; make grand 
show, for 5s. Gd.; half quantity. 3s. 

Geraniums and Fuchsias.— Choiee mixed, selected 
for early flowering, Is fid dozen. 

Beautiful Hardy Flower Seeds All flower this] 
summer, including Stocks and Asters and Dorothy Erkford 
Sweet Pea (the finest white), with full cultural directions, the 
whole Collection, only 10d !! 

Exhibition Sweet Peas.— Collect Ion of 1« named 
varieties which won champion Prize at National Sweet Tt* 
Exhibition, London, with cultural dire* t ions, jiost free. Is. 3d 
£1 Worth of Vegetable Seeds for 5a 9d.; half 
quantity, 3s fid. (with full rrLTt’RAl. niRKCTinNs). Vege 
table Seeds to entirely stock the average garden for a year, 
all t he lies! varieties and all new seeds: Six pints Peas. Isree 
siz«‘ Marrowfats (not small shots), early, medium, and lave, two 
pints each; one pint Broad Beans, one pint Dwarf Kidney 
Beans, half-mut Runner Feans. Ounce packets of the 
following Radish, long; Radish, Turnip; Cress, Spinach. 
Parsley, Parsnip, Turnip. Carrot, Beet. Large packets of 
Lettuce. Cob; Lettuce. Cabbage; Onion (spring); Onion 
(winter); Savoy, Cabbage, Cauliflower; Celery (red). Celery, 
(white); Cucumber. Leek Brussel* Sprouts. Broccoli. 
Borecole, Vegetable Marrow. Tomato, and, GIVEN GRATIS. I 
2.000 SEEDS OF SWEET PEAS. 
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